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REPUBLIC. 


REPUBLIC,  REsruBLiCA,  commonwealth,  a  popular 
date  or  government ;  or  a  nation  where  the  body,  or 
only  a  part  of  the  people,  have  the  government  in  their 
own  hands. 

When  the  body  of  the  people  is  pofTefTed  of  the  fupreme 
power,  this  is  called  3  democracy.  When  the  fupreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  part  of  the  people,  it  is 
then  an  ariftocracy.     See  Aristoc  racy  and  Democracy. 

The  celebrated  republics  of  antiquity  are  thofe  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  Rome,  and  Carthage.  At  prefent,  there 
is  fcarcely  any  fuch  thing  as  a  real  republic,  i.e.  a  dritlly 
popular  {tate.  Indeed,  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  have 
called  their  dates  republics;  but  their  government  was  ap- 
parently oligarchic. 

The  Dutch,  in  their  former  date,  came  the  neareit  to  the 
character  of  a  republic  ;  yet  they  were  very  defective,  at 
lead  in  the  fenfe  and  feverity  with  which  Rome,  Carthage, 
&c.   were  republics.     See  STAIES-Geiieral. 

It  is  a  remark  of  M.  St.  Evremont,  that  if  the  Dutch 
love  the  republican  form,  it  is  more  for  the  fake  of  their 
trade  than  of  their  liberty. 

Holland,  which  was  compofed  of  about   fifty  republics, 
all  different  from  one  another,  might  be  confidered  as  a  con- 
ate   republic  ;  or  a  convention  by  which   feveral  petty 
ihites   agree  to   become   members  of   a  larger  one,  which 
they  intend  to  eftablifh.     When  feveral  fovereign  and  inde- 
pendent dates  unite  themfelvcs  together  by  a  perpetual  con- 
fi  deracy,  whilft  each  of  them  continues  to  be  a  pcrfeft  (late, 
they  will  form  together  a  fed(  ral  republic  :   the  deliberations 
in  common  will  oiler  no  violence  to  the  fovereignty  of  each 
member,  though  they  may,  in  certain  refpc&s,  put  fomc  con- 
llraint  on  the  exercife  of  it,   in  virtue  of  voluntary  engagc- 
A  perfon  does  not  ceafe  to  be  free  and  independent 
when  he  is  obliged  to  fulfil  the  engagements  into  which  he  has 
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very  willingly  entered.  In  this  view,  Germany,  which  con- 
fided of  free  cities,  and  of  petty  dates,  fubjedt  to  different 
princes,  and  the  Swifs  cantons,  were  confidered  in  Europe 
as  perpetual  republics. 

Of  this  kind  were  formerly  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  and  in 
later  times  were  the  feven  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  fuch,  as  we  have  jud  faid,  were  the  members  of 
the  Helvetic  body.  To  this  clafs  we  may  likewife  refer  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  See 
Government. 

Baron  de  Montefquicti,  in  his  "  Spirit  of  Laws,"  enume- 
rates the  following  diltinctive  properties  of  a  republic.  It 
fhould  have  a  fmall  territory  ;  otherwife  it  cannot  long  fubfid. 
In  a  large  republic  there  are  men  of  large  fortunes,  and  con- 
fequently  of  lefs  moderation  ;  there  are  too  great  depolits 
to  intrud  into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  fubjeft  ;  intereds  are 
divided  ;  an  ambitious  perfon  foon  becomes  fenfible  that  he 
may  be  happy,  great,  and  glorious,  by  opprefling  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  that  he  might  raife  himlelf  to  grandeur  on  the 
ruins  of  his  country. 

In  a  large  republic,  the  public  good  is  facrificed  to  a 
thoufand  views  ;  it  is  fubordinate  to  exceptions  ;  and  de- 
pends on  accidents.  In  a  fmall  one,  the  intered  of  the  public 
is  eafier  perceived,  better  underdeod,  and  more  within  the 
reach  of  every  citizen  ;  abufes  have  a  lefler  extent,  and  of 
courfe  are  lefs  protected. 

The  long  duration  of  the  republic  of  Sparta  was  owing 
to  its  having  always  continued  with  the  lame  extent  of  terri- 
tory after  all  its  wars.  The  fole  aim  of  Sparta  was  liberty  ; 
and  the  fole  advantage  of  its  liberty,  glory. 

It  was  the  fpirit  ot  the  Greek  republics  to  be  as  contented 
with  their  territories,  as  with  their  laws.      Athens  was   ' 
fired  with  ambition,  and  gave  it  to  Laccda?mon  ;  but  it  V 
an  ambition  rather  of   commanding  a  free  people,   than  of 
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governing  flaves  ;  rather  of  directing  than  of  breaking  the 
union.  All  was  loft  upon  the  ftarting  up  of  monarchy,  a 
government  whofe  fpirit  is  more  turned  to  increafe  and  ad- 
vancement. 

Excepting  particular  circumftances,  as  when  a  petty 
fovereign  fupports  himfelf  betwixt  two  great  powers  by 
means  of  their  mutual  jealoufy,  it  is  difficult  for  any  other 
than  a  republican  government  to  fubiift  long  in  a  iingle  town. 
A  prince  of  fo  petty  a  ftate  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
opprefs,  becaufe  his  power  would  be  great,  while  the  means 
of  enjoying  it,  or  of  caufing  it  to  be  refpefted,  would  be 
very  inconliderable.  The  confequence  of  this  would  be, 
that  he  would  trample  upon  his  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
fuch  a  prince  might  be  eafily  crufhed  by  a  foreign,  or  even  a 
domeftic  force  ;  the  people  might  every  inftant  unite  and 
rife  up  againft  him.  Now,  as  foon  as  a  prince  of  a  fingle 
town  is  expelled,  the  quarrel  is  over  ;  but  if  he  has  many 
towns,  it  only  begins. 

Republic  of  Letters,  is  a  phrafe  ufed  in  fpeaking  col- 
lectively of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  ftudy  and 
learning. 

There  is  a  journal,  begun  in  Holland,  by  M.  Bayle, 
and  continued  by  M.  Bernard,  conlifting  of  extra&s  of 
books,  printed  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  called  "  Nouvelles 
de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,"  News  from  the  Republic  of 
Letters.    See  Journal. 

REPUBLICATION  of  a  Will.     See  Will. 
REPUDIATION,   Repudium,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the 
aft  of  divorcing.     See  Divorce. 

REPULSE  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  bay  on  the  N.E. 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  in  the  Sov.th  Pacific  ocean.  S. 
lat.  20°  36'.  W.  long.  148^33'.  — Alfo,  a  bay  on  the 
coaft  of  Kerguelen's  land.  —  Alfo,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  America.  N.  lat.  66°  40'.  W.  long.  850. 

REPULSION,  Repulsio,  in  Pfyfia,  the  aft  of  a 
repelling  power,  by  which  bodies,  under  certain  circum- 
ftances, naturally  fly  from  each  other. 

Repulfion  is  the  counter  part  to  attraction.  Attraction 
only  reaches  to  a  little  diltance  ;  where  that  terminates,  there 
repulfion  commences.     See  Am  and  Compression. 

Indeed,  we  meet  with  many  obvious  inftances  of  repul- 
fion among  bodies,  as  between  water  and  oil,  and,  in  general, 
between  water  and  all  unftuous  bodies ;  between  mercury 
and  iron,  as  alfo  between  the  particles  of  dull,  &c. 

Thus,  if  a  fat  body,  lighter  than  water,  be  laid  on  the 
furface  of  it,  or  if  a  piece  of  iron  be  laid  on  mercury, 
the  furface  of  the  fluid  will  be  deprefled  about  the  bodies 
laid  on  it.  This  is  a  plain  indication  of  repulfion  ;  as  the 
rifing  up  of  the  fluid  about  the  furfaces  of  other  incumbent 
bodies  is  of  attraction. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  fluid  is  fufpended,  by  an  attrac- 
tive power,  above  the  level,  and  kept  from  falling  by  its 
gravity  :  in  the  former,  a  depreffion  is  made  by  the  repel- 
ling power,  which  the  liquor,  notwithstanding  its  gravity, 
cannot  run  down  into,  and  fill  up. 

Upon  this  depend  all  the  phenomena  of  very  light  glafs 
bubbles  floating  on  water,  about  which,  when  clean,  the 
water  rifes ;  but  when  greafed,  the  water  finks  into  a 
channel  all  around  them.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  in  a 
glafs-veflel  of  water,  the  fluid  ftands  higher  all  about  the 
edges  near  the  glafs  than  towards  the  middle  ;  but  when 
the  glafs  is  tilled  till  the  water  run  down  on  all  fides,  then 
it  ftands  higher  at  the  middle  than  at  the  fides.  Hence, 
alfo,  in  a  glafs  not  full  of  water,  a  clean  glafs  bubble 
always  runs  to  the  fide,  by  reafon  the  preflure,  which  is 
upon  it  towards  the  middle,  is  partly  taken  off  by  the  at- 
tractive force  with  which  the  water  is  raifed  near  the  edge. 
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If  the  glafs  be  fo  full  as  to  be  ready  to  run  over,  the 
bubble  returns  from  the  fide  towards  the  middle,  the  force 
with  which  the  water  is  raifed  in  the  middle  taking  off  part 
of  the  preflure. 

Juft  the  reverfe  happens  if  the  bubble  be  greafy  ;  becaufe 
there  the  force,  by  which  the  water  and  the  bubble  repel 
each  other,  is  greateft  where  the  water  is  higheft.  Two 
clean  bubbles  and  two  greafy  ones  always  run  towards 
each  other,  as  being  attracted  ;  and  a  greafy  and  a  clean  one 
always  fly  each  other,  as  being  repelled. 

REPUTATION,  Injuries  ajlding.  See  Injury. 
REQUENA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caftile,  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  the  Oliana,  on 
the  borders  of  Valencia.  Bourgoanne,  a  modern  traveller, 
fays,  that  wealth  and  activity  proclaim  in  this  place  the  pre- 
fence  of  induitry,  and  accordingly  the  number  of  filk  looms 
amounts  to  900.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  Salaria, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Baftitani  ;  55 
miles  S.E.  of  Cuencja. 

REQUEST,  in  La<w,  a  fupplication  or  petition  pre- 
ferred to  a  prince,  or  court  of  juftice,  begging  relief  in 
fome  confcionable  cafes,  where  the  common  law  grants  no 
immediate  redrefs. 

The  term  requeft  is  now,  fince  the  inftitution  of  chan- 
cery, much  difufed ;  together  with  the  court  of  requefts, 
where  requefts  were  cognizable. 

In  the  old  government  of  France,  requetes  civiles,  civil 
requefts,  obtained  for  the  annulling  of  contracts,  &c.  made 
by  furprize. 

They  had  eighty  mafters  of  requefts  to  take  cognizance 
of  caufes  between  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  fervants 
of  the  houfehold,  Sic. 

Requests,  Court  of .  See  Court  of  Rcquejls,  and  Court 
of  Conjcience. 

Request,  in  Hunting,  is  when  the  dogs  have  loft  the 
nuejl  or  traft  of  the  beall,  and  muft  requejl,  or  que/2  it  again. 
They  fay,  to  call  to  the  requefl,  come  to  the  requeft,  tec. 

To  requeft  the  game  is  chiefly  ufed,  when,  after  having 
run  it  down  the  night  before,  they  feek  it  again  the  next 
morning  with  the  blood-hound,  or  the  like. 

REQUEURIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  named  in  the  Flora 
Peruviana,  page  16,  after  Louis  Requeur,  a  Spaniard,  who 
was  apothecary  to  king  Philip  V.  De  Theis.  We  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  plant,  as  well  as  with  the  botanical  merits 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

REQUIEM,  a  mafs  fung  in  the  Romifh  church  for  the 
reft  of  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  introit  begins  with  "  Re- 
quiem xternam  dona  eis,  Domine,"   &c. 

REQUINY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Morbihan  ;   6  miles  N.  W.  of  Joftelin. 

REQUISTA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveiron  ;  18  miles  S.  of  Rhodez. 
RE  RE  County.  See  Rier  County. 
Rere  Fiefs,  a  name  given  in  the  Scotch  laws  to  thofe  fiefs 
which  were  held  by  inferior  tenants  or  feudatories,  that 
cultivated  the  lands  under  the  chief  feudatories,  who  held 
by  military  fervice. 

Rere  Ward,  arriere-garde.  See  Rear,  and  Guard. 
REREDOS,  the  fkreen  at  the  back  of  an  ancient  high 
altar,  which  feparated  it  from  the  Lady-chapel,  being,  for 
the  molt  part,  highly  ornamented  with  niches,  canopies, 
and  tracery  work.  The  richeft  of  thefe  which  have  reached 
our  time  are  thofe  of  Winchefter  and  Durham  cathedrals, 
and  of  St.  Alban's  abbey. 

RERHUTTAN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Dalecarlia  ;  30  miles  S.W.  of  Geffle. 

RERI- 


RES 

RERIGONIAN  Bay,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  bay  on 
the  northern  fide  of  ancient  Britain,  now  Loch-rain,  formed 
by  tin-  Mull  of  Galloway. 

RERIGON1UM,  called  by  fome  Rerigonium,  a  town 
of  the  Novanta:,  fituated  fomewhere  in  Galloway,  according 
to  Camden  the  prefent  Bargeny  in  Carried;  but  Horflcy 
prefers  Barton  or  Strathaven. 

RERONE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in 
•   the  Vicentin,  and  runs  into  the  Brenta. 

RERRE,  a  river  of  Fiance,  which  runs  into  the 
Saudre,  about  a  league  above  Romorantin. 

RES,  Thing.  See  Reality,  Ens,  Esse,  Substance,  &c. 
Res  Mancipi.     Sec  Abalienation. 
Res  Nalurales.      See  Naturals. 
Res  Non  Nalurales,   &c.      See  Non-naturals,  tec. 
RESAFA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a   town   of  Afia,  on 
the  W.  fide  of  the  Euphrates. 

RESAIA,  a  town  of  Mefopotamia,  in  Ofrhoene. 
RESAINA,  or  Theodosiopolis,  Ras-vin,  or  Ain- 
verdah,  a  town  of  Mefopotamia,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chabotas.  This  town  was  famous  on  account  of  the 
victory  obtained  over  Sapor  by  the  younger  Gordian,  in  the 
year  243.  Under  the  empire  of  Severus,  it  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  colony  ;  and  under  Theodofius  it  afTumed 
the  name  of  Theodofiopolis. 

RESAPHE,  a  town  of  Palmyrene,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy ;  but  Procopius  called  it  Sergiopolis.  It  was  at  fome 
diitance  from  the  Euphrates. 

RESAU  or  Reuai ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ;   7  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hoff. 
RESAVA,  a    river    of   Servia,     which    runs    into   the 
Paflarovitz. 

RESCEIT,  Receptio,  in  Law,  an  admiffion  or  receiv- 
ing of  a  third  perfon  to  plead  his  right,  in  a  caufe  formerly 
commenced  between  other  two. 

As,  when  an  action  is  brought  againft  a  tenant  for  life 
or  years,  and  he  makes  default  ;  in  fuch  cafe  he  in  the  re- 
veriion  may  come  in  and  pray  to  be  received,  to  defend  the 
land,  and  to  plead  with  the  demandant. 

Rksceit  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  an  admittance  of 
plea,  though  the  controverfy  be  only  between  two.  He 
in  rcverliun  may  come  into  court,  and  pray  to  be  received 
in  a  fuit  againll  his  particular  tenant. 

Resc  ei  I  of  homage,  receptio  homagii,  denotes  the  lord's  re- 
ceiving homage  of  Ins  tenant,  at  his  admiffion  to  the  lands. 

RESCHOUET,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in 
Pomerelia  ;   7  miles  N.N.E.  of  Zarnowitz. 

RESCTl'HA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place  of  Mefo- 
potamia, on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  fituated  S.  of 
Corfote,  and  near  to  it. 

RESCISSION,  R&BCrssiO,  formed  af  re,  and  fcinilo, 
•|.  d.  J  cut  or  divide  again,  in  the  Civil  Law,  an  aftion  in- 
tended for  the  annulling  or  fetting  alide  of  any  deed,  con- 
tract, or  the  like. 

A  thing's  being  found  damaged,  or  fold  at  above  double 
the  juft  value,  is  a  good  caufe  of  rcfeiffion. 

The  deed  or  contract  thus  annulled,  or  refcinded,  is 
iometirnes  called  a  rtfeiffory  ;  though  that  denomination  be 
more  properly  given  to  the  adtion  brought  for  refcindiug  or 
letting  it  alide  ;   which  is  properly  called  a3io  refcifforia. 

RESCOUS,  or  RESCUE,  Refcuffus,  in  Law,  an  illegal 
taking  away,  and  fetting  at  liberty,  a  diltrefs  taken,  or  a 
perfon  arrelled,  by  procefs,  or  courh-  of  law.  This  is 
properly  a  refcous  in  fuel.  If  one  diltrain  beads  for  da- 
mage  feafant  in  hit  ground,  and  as  he  drives  them  along 
the  highway  towards  the  pound,  they  enter  into  the 
owner's  houfe,  and  he  withholds  them  there,  and  will 
not  deliver  them  upon  demand  ;  this  detainer   is  a  refcous 
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in  law.  For  a  refcous,  or  the  taking  of  good?  by  force 
when,  in  a  diftreis,  they  are  in  the  cultody  of  the  law' 
winch  is  considered  as  an  atrocious  injury,  the  diftreiner 
has  a  remedy  in  damages,  either  by  writ  of  refcous  (  F.  N.  B 
IOl.),  in  cafe  they  were  going  to  the  pound,  or  by  writ 
de  parco  frado,  or  pound-breach  (ibid.  100.)  in  cafe  fliey 
were  a&ually  impounded.     Hem.  at  his  option  brine 

an  adion  on  the  cafe  for  this  injury,  and  (hall  therein,  if 
the  diitrefs  were  .taken  for  rent,  recover  treble  damage- 
(Stat.  2  W.  &  M.  fed.  1.  c.  5.)  In  cafe  of  the  forcible 
delivery  of  a  perfon  arretted  from  the  officer  who  is 
taking  him  to  prifon,  the  plaintiff  has  a  fimilar  remedy 
by  adion  on  the  cafe,  or  of  refcous  (6  Mod.  201.)  ;  or, 
if  the  fheriff  makes  a  return  to  fuch  refcous  to  the  court 
out  of  which  the  procefs  iffued,  the  refcuer  will  be  pu- 
mfhed  by  attachment.  Cro.Jac.419.  Salk.586.  See  Rescue. 
He  that  commits  a  refcue  or  refcous,  is  called  the 
refcuffor. 

Rescous  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  writ  which  lies  for  this  faCvt, 
called  breve  de  refcujfu. 

RESCRIPT,  RESCBiPTUM.an  anfwer  delivered  by  an  em- 
peror, or  a  pope,  when  confulted  by  particular  perfons,  on  fome 
difficult  queltion  or  point  of  law,  to  ferve  as  a  decifion  of  it. 
The  civil  and  canon  laws  are  full  of  fuch  refcripts. 
When  the  refcript  was  made  in  anfwer  to  the  enquiry  of 
a  community,  it  was  called  a  pragmatic  /'auction. 

The  papal  refcripts  are  a  kind  of  bulls  or  monitories,  be- 
ginning with  thefe  words,  "  Significant  nobis  dileftus 
fihus,"  &c.  They  never  obtained  either  in  England  or 
France,  when  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  Englifh  and 
Gallican  churches  ;  but  were  declared  abufive. 

Among  the  Romans  the  contending  parties  and  even  the 
magiftrates  themfelves,  frequently  confulted  the  emperor 
on  the  meafures  they  were  to  take  in  certain  and  nice  dif- 
ficult cafes  ;  and  the  anfwers  returned  by  the  emperor  on 
fuch  confutations,  were  called  refcripts.  Thefe  had  not, 
indeed,  the  full  force  of  laws  ;  but  they  were  deemed  a 
ilrong  prejudice  or  preemption  :  and  in  fucceeding  ages, 
they  had  the  force  of  perpetual  laws,  though  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  diftinguiflied,  by  every  rational  civilian, 
from  thofe  general  coiiltitutious  which  had  only  the  nature 
of  things  for  their  guides. 

Juftinian  has  inferted  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
Code  ;  and  by  that  means  given  them  the  authority  they 
before  wanted. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  the  emperor  Macrinus  obferves 
of  that  prince,  that  he  would  have  his  officers  judge  by 
laws,  not  by  refcripts;  as  elteeming  it  abfurd  to  admit 
the  wills  of  ignorant  men,  fuch  as  Coinmodus  and  Cara- 
calla,  for  rules  of  judging  ;  and  becaufe  Trajan  never 
gave  any  refcripts  at  all,  as  being  loth  to  countenance  a 
cuftom,  where  what  is  frequently  granted  as  a  favour,  in 
particular  cafes,  might  be  afterwards  pleaded  as  a  prece- 
dent. It  is  added,  that  Macrinus  had  a  delign  to  (trip  the 
refcripts  of  all  their  authority. 

M.  Schulting,  in  his  Dillertations,  does  not  at  'all  ap- 
prove of  this  delign  ;  and  to  the  emperor's  reafons  anfwers, 
that  indeed  all  refcripts  are  not  to  be  admitted  ;  that  thofe 
which  appear  dictated  out  of  favour,  are  to  be  thrown 
afide  ;  but  thofe  which  appear  founded  in  reafon,  and 
natural  equity,  are,   with  Juftinian,    to  be  allowed.     He 

adds,   that  it  cannot  be  denied  but  the  worll  emperors   have 
frequently  made  good  laws,  and  ufefu]  refcripts. 

As  to  what  is  urged  of  the  emperor  Trajan's  never  giving 
any  refcripts,  it  appears  but  ill  lupported.  For  what  is  it 
but  a  refcript  that  he  delivers  to  Pliny  on  the  fubjeet  of  the 
Chriftians,  lib.  x.  epift.  28  ?  Or  that  on  the  Ifdaftici, 
lib.  x.  epift.  1 20  I  The  Digeft,  and  Pliny's  Eplftles,  need 
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only  to  be  opened  and  compared,  to  find  refcripts  of  Trajan. 
The  refcripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and  decrees,  his 
edicts  and  pragmatic  fan&ions,  were  fubfcribed  in  purple 
ink,  or  a  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar  ;  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  provinces  as  general  or  fpecial  laws,  which  the 
magiftrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  people  to  obey. 
But  as  their  number  continually  multiplied,  the  rule  of  obe- 
dience became  each  day  more  doubtful  and  obfcure,  till  the 
will  of  the  fovereign  was  fixed  and  afcertained  in  the  Gre- 
gorian, Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodofian  codes. 

RESCUE.     See  RescoiJs.     See   alfo   Distress,  and 
Disseisin. 

Rescue  is  one  of  thofe  offences  againft  public  juftice, 
which  confifls  in  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing  an- 
other from  an  arreft  or  imprifonmcnt  ;  and  it  is  generally 
the  fame  offence  in  the  ftranger  fo  refcuing,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  a  gaoler  to  have  voluntarily  permitted  an  efcape. 
A  refcue,  therefore,  of  one  apprehended  for  felony,  is 
felony  ;  for  treafon,  treafon  ;  and  for  a  mifdemefnor,  a  mif- 
demefnor  alfo.  But  here  likewife,  as  upon  voluntary  efcapes, 
the  principal  muft  firfl  be  attainted,  or  receive  judgment 
before  the  refcuer  can  be  punifhed  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon  ; 
becaufe  perhaps  in  fact  it  may  turn  out  that  there  has  been 
no  offence  committed.  By  llatutc  n  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  and 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  if  five  or  more  perfons  affen.ble  to  refcue 
any  retailers  of  fpirituous  liquors,  or  to  ailault  the  informers 
againft  them,  it  is  felony,  and  fubject  to  tranfportation  for 
feven  years.  By  the  ftatute  16  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  to  convey 
to  any  prifoner  in  cullody  for  treafon  or  felony  any  arms, 
inltruments  of  efcape,  or  difguife,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  gaoler,  though  no  efcape  be  attempted,  or  any  way 
to  affift  fuch  prifoner  to  attempt  an  efcape,  though  no  efcape 
be  actually  made,  is  felony,  and  fubjects  the  offender  to 
tranfportation  for  feven  years :  or  if  the  prifoner  be  in 
cullody  for  petit  larceny,  or  other  inferior  offence,  or  charged 
with  a  debt  of  100/.,  it  is  then  a  mifdemefnor,  punifhable 
with  fine  and  imprifonment.  And  by  fcveral  fpecial  ftatutes, 
to  refcue,  or  attempt  to  refcue,  any  perfon  committed  for 
the  offences  enumerated  in  thofe  acts,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  to  refcue,  or  attempt  to  refcue,  the 
body  of  a  felon  executed  for  murder,  is  fingle  felony,  and 
fubject  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years.  Nay,  even  if  any 
perfon  be  charged  with  any  of  the  offences  againft  the 
black  aft,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22,  and,  being  required  by  order  of 
the  privy  council  to  furrender  himfelf,  neglects  fo  to  do  for 
forty  days,  both  he  and  all  that  knowingly  conceal,  aid, 
abet,  or  fuccour  him,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
See  Contempt. 

RESCUSSOR,  in  Law.     See  Rescous. 
RESA,    or    Reze,   in    Geography,    a    town  of   France, 
which  runs  into  the  Saudre,  at  Romorantin. 

RESEARCH,  formed  of  the  French,  recherche,  and  lite- 
rally denoting  a  fecoml fearch,  a  diligent  fearch  or  enquiry 
into  any  thing. 

Research,  in  Mufic,  is  a  kind  of  prelude  or  voluntary 
played  on  the  organ,  harplichord,  violin,  &c.  in  which  the 
compofer  feems  to  fearch  or  look  out  for  the  ftrains  and 
touches  of  harmony,  which  he  is  to  ufe  in  the  regular  piece 
to  be  played  afterwards. 

This  is  ufually  done  off-hand  ;  and  confequently  it  re- 
quires a  mailer's  {kill.  When  in  a  motetto,  the  compofer 
takes  the  liberty  to  ufe  any  thing  that  comes  into  his  head, 
without  applying  any  words  to  it,  or  fubjefting  himfelf  to 
the  fenfe  or  pafiion  of  it,  the  Italians  call  hfanta/ia  ricercata, 
the  French  recherche,  and  the  Englilh  refearch  and  voluntary. 
RESEARCHING,  in  Sculpture,  the  repairing  of  a  cad, 
figure,  &c.  with  proper  tools  ;  or  the  finifhing  it  with  art  and 
••xa&nefs,  fo  as  that  the  mimvtcit  parts  may  be  well  defined. 


RESEDA,  in  Botany,  a  name  which  occurs  in  Pliny, 
and  is  evidently  derived  from  resedo,  to  allay  or  mitigate  ; 
fo  that  the  fecond  fyllable,  vulgarly  pronounced  (hort,  ought 
to  be  long.  Pliny  reports  that  this  herb  is  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rimini,  and  is  ufed  for  difperfing  tumours, 
and  all  kinds  of  inflammations.  The  perfon  who  applies 
the  medicine,  fays  "  Refeda  allay  thefe  difeafes,"  repeating 
thefe  words,  with  fome  others,  and  fpitting  as  often.  After 
this  account,  the  reader  may  not  be  anxious  to  know  what 
Pliny's  Refeda  was.  We  have  certainly  no  more  reafon  to 
believe  it  the  fame  as  our's,  than  we  have  to  rely  on  his 
fapient  prefcription. — Linn.  Gen.  242.  Schreb.  326. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  876.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sm. 
Fl.  Brit.  512.  Prodr.  Fl.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  322.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  153.  .lull.  245.  Tourn.  t.  238.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  410.  Gaertn.  t.  76.  (Luteola  ;  Tourn. 
t.  238.  Sefamoides  ;  Tourn.  t.  238.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Dodecandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Mifcellaneiz,  Linn.  Cap- 
parides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  deeply 
divided  into  narrow,  erect,  permanent  fegments,  two  of 
which  are  further  afunder  than  the  reft,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  honey-bearing  petal.  Cor.  Petals  feveral,  un- 
equal ;  fome  of  them  always  cut  half  way  down  into  three 
fegments  ;  the  upper  one  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  bearing 
honey,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Nectary  a  flat  erect  gland, 
proceeding  from  the  receptacle,  fituated  at  the  upper  fide  of 
the  flower,  between  the  ilamens  and  uppermoft  petal,  con- 
verging with  the  dilated  bafe  of  the  petals.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments eleven  or  fifteen,  fhort  ;  anthers  erect,  obtufe,  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Pi/1.  Germen  gibbous,  ending  in 
three  or  four  very  fhort  ityles ;  ftigmas  fimple.  Parte. 
Capfule  gibbous,  angular,  coriaceous,  tipped  with  the 
ftyles,  and  gaping  at  the  fummit  between  them,  of  one 
cell.  Seeds  numerous,  kidney-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  an- 
gles of  the  capfule. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  genus 
whofe  character  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  both  the 
number  and  fhape  of  the  parts  being  different  in  different 
fpecies.  The  effential  character  confifls  in  the  three-cleft 
petals,  one  petal  bearing  honey  at  its  bafe,  and  the  cap- 
fule not  being  clofed,  but  always  gaping. 

R.  Luteola  has  the  perianth  in  four  deep  fegments  ;  petal.! 
three,  the  upper,  or  honey-bearing  one,  cut  half  way  down 
into  fix  fegments ;  the  lateral  ones  oppofite,  three-cleft  ;  to 
which  are  often  fubjoined,  by  nature  or  luxuriance,  two 
more,  very  fmall,  undivided  petals  ;  the  Jlyles  are  three  : 
Jlamens  numerous. 

R.  alba  has  fix  deep  fegments  in  the  perianth:  petals  fix, 
nearly  equal,  all  of  them  hqlf  three-cleft  ;  Jlyles  four  ;  cap- 
fule with  four  angles  ;  Jlamens  conllantly  eleven. 

Some  other  fpecies  have  a  deeply  five-cleft  perianth  ;  five 
diffimilar  three-cleft  petals  ;  Jlyles  three  ;  Jlamens  numerous. 

♦£ff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  deeply  divided.  Petals 
laciniated.  Capfule  fuperior,  gaping  at  the  top,  of  one 
cell,  with  many  feeds. 

I.  R.  Luteola.  Dyer's-weed,  Yellow-weed,  or  Weld. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  643.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Fl.  Brit, 
n.  I.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  320.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  40.  (Luteola  ; 
Ger.  Em.  494.  Pfeudoftruthium  ;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2. 
643.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  undivided,  flat.  Calyx  four- 
cleft Native  of  wafle  ground,    rubbifh,  banks,    and   old 

walls,  chiefly  about  villages,  in  mod  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  About  Norwich  it  is  very  common  ;  partly 
perhaps  from  the  difperfion  of  its  feeds,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  ufe  made  of  the  cultivated  herb,  in  the  woollen 
manufactory  of  that  city,  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  colour 
it  affords  is  very  bright,  and  is  efpecially  ufeful  for  making 

a  good 
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n  good  green  ;  the  cloth  being  firft  dyed  blue.  The  herb 
is  annual,  flowering  in  July.  Root  fpindle-fliaped.  Stem 
erect,  wand-like,  two  or  three  feet  high,  branched,  1 
llriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  linear -lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth, 
for  the  mod  part  furnilhed  with  a  fniall  callous  tooth,  on 
each  fide,  at  the  bale.  Flowers  fmall,  cream-coloured, 
very  numerous,  in  long,  fimple,  folitary,  terminal,  (lightly 
drooping  fpikes,  which,  according  to  Linnaeus,  follow  the 
courle  ot  the  fun,  even  in  a  cloudy  day — 

"  True,  as  the  dial,  to  the  fun, 
Although  it  be  not  fhined  upon." 

2.  R.  canefcens.  Hoary  Bafe  Rocket.  Linn.  Syfl.  Nat. 
ed.  12.  v.  2.  330.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2?  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  2.  52.  (R.  hexagyna  ;  Forlk.  ^Egypt-Arab.  92.  Se- 
famoides falmanticum  parvum  alterum  ;  Cluf.  Hilt.  v.  1 . 
296,  np  figure.  S.  flore  albo,  loliis  canefcentibus  ;  Tourn. 
lull.  424.) — Leares  lanceolate,  waved,  fomewhat  hairy. 
Branches  hifpid. — Native  of  watte  ground  near  Cairo.    For- 

Jlall.  Probably  alfo  of  the  louth  of  Europe.  The  Jiems 
are  decumbent,  branched,  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  length, 
round,  leafy,  rough  with  copious,  minute,  white,  fpreading, 
fhort,  briltly  hairs.  Leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate,  one  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  long,  bluutiih,  entire,  wavy,  and 
roughifh  at  the  edges,  as  well  as  at  the  midrib  on  both  fides  ; 
otherwife  fmooth,  and  fomewhat  glaucous  ;  tapering  at  the 
bafe,  and  fending  down  two  elevated  ribs,  for  fome  diftahce, 
along  the  branch.  Flowers  in  long,  terminal,  (talked, 
hairy  clufters,  on  fhort  partial  (talks.  Calyx  five-cleft. 
Petals  white.  Germen,  according  to  Forfkal's  defcription, 
Italked,  with  hxjlyles. — Vahl  has  well  remarked  that  R. 
canefeens  of  Sp.  PI.  cannot  be  the  fame  with  the  above. 
Indeed  it  appears  to  be  no  other  than  either  R.  fifam 
or  purpurafcens,  the  figure  of  Clufius  agreeing  belt  with  the 
former  ;  his  defcription  and  the  Linnsean  definition  with 
the  latter.  Yet  this  fame  figure,  adopted  by  Gerarde, 
feems  to  be  the  only  foundation  on  which  R.  canefcens  de- 
pends for  a  place  in  Hort.  Kew. — We  have-  never  feen  the 
true  canefcens  living,  nor  can  we  find  a  figure  of  it. 

3.  R.  glauca.  Glaucous  Bafe  Rocket.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
C144.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  (R.  linaria'  foliis  ;  Bauh. 
Prodr.  42,  no  figure.  Sefamoides  linaria:  fulio  glauco,  py-> 
rcnaica,  flore  ftamineo  ;  Morif.  feft.  15.  t.  1.  f.  4. — Leaves 
linear  ;  toothed  at  the  bafe.  Styles  four. — Native  of  the 
Pyrenxan  mountains ;  according  to  Burfer's  herbarium, 
examined  by  Linnxus.  Gathered  alfo  by  Loefling,  in 
Spain.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  perennial,  but  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  annual.  Whole  herb  glaucous,  (lender, 
and  fmooth.  Stem  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  fimple, 
round,  wand-like,  leafy.  Leaves  about  two  inches  long, 
very  narrow  ;  all  nearly  of  equal  breadth,  furnilhed  at  the 
bale  with  a  few  white  briltly  teeth.  CluJIer  terminal,  loli- 
tary,  very  long,  of  numerous  white  /lowers,  whofe  petals 
are  lefs  divided  than  in  molt  other  Ipecies. 

4.  R.  dipctala.  Flax-leaved  Bale  Rocket.  Ait.  11.  4. 
Willd.  n.  4.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  52.  1R .  c  \  iirm. 
Prodr.  13.'—  Leaves  linear,  entire.  St  les  four.  Petals 
two,  undivided. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  its  feeds  were  fent  to  Kew,  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Maflbn. 
The  plant  is  biennial,  flowering  in  Auguft,  being  prefi 

in  a  !:  .'u--  through  the   winter.     Vahl  eon     u 

1  1  afpect  to  R.  Sefamoides,  hereafl  ir  .1  fcribed.  Stem 
ionn  what  (lirubby,  erect,  with  round  branch  s.  Leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  rather  llelliy,  fmooth.  Clufler  terminal, 
lax.  Segments  of  the  calyx  (w,  minute,  bordered  with 
white.      Petals  only  two,  wedge-lhaped,  undivided. 

5.  R.  purpurafcens.  PurpTilh  15ale  Rocket.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  644.     Willd.  n.  5.     (Sefamoides  falmanticum  parvum 


primum  ;  Cluf.  Hid.  v.  1.  296,  excluding  the  figure.  S. 
foliis  crafiis,  floribus  ex  herbaceo  purpurafcentibus  1  Tourn. 

Inlt.  424.) — Leaves   linear,   obtufe.      Styles   five. Native 

of  Spain.  Lafiing.—  Sterns  feveral,  a  (pan  high,  fimple, 
leafy.  Leaves  fcattered,  the  length  of  the  nail,  linear, 
obtufe,  fmooth.  CluJIer,  or  rather  fpike,  long,  lax.  Petals 
very  white,  much  divided.  Styles  live,  fometimes,  as  Clulius 
defcribes  them,  only  four.  Capfulc  with  as  many  protu- 
berant, fingle-feeded,  knobs  or  pouches. 

6.  R.  Sefamoides.  Spear-leaved  Bafe  Rocket.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  644.  Wilid.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  5.  ( Sefamoides  parvum 
falmanticum  ;  Cluf.  Hid.  v.  1.  295,  the  figure  only.  Ger. 
Em.  493.  Lob.  Ic.  353.) — Stem-leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
obtule,  radical  ones  lanceolate,  (talked,  much  larger.  Fruit 
ilellated.  -Native  of  Barbary,  and  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
A  hardy  annual  in  Kew  garden,-  flowering  in  July  and 
Augurt.  The  root  is  fpindle-fliaped,  very  long,  taperin<*, 
and  branched  at  the  extremity.  Stems  numerous,  fpreading 
nearly  horizontally,  from  three  to  twelve  inches  long,  gene- 
rally fimple,  fmooth,  leafy.  Radical-leaves  numerous,  lan- 
ceolate or  fomewhat  obovate,  entire,  fmooth,  an  inch  long, 
tapering  down  into  a  footflalh  of  about  the  fame  length  ; 

flem-leaves  much  fmaller  and  narrower,  linear,  and  obtufe. 
Clujlers  terminal,  rather  denfe.  Petals  white.  Styles  four 
or  live.  Capfule  of  the  fame  number  ot  fpreading  lobes, 
fringed  at  the  edges,  and  alluming  a  (tar-like  figure. — The 
wooden  cut  of  Clufius  fo  exactly  reprefents  this  plant, 
efpecially  the  radical  leaves,  that  we  can  take  it  for  no  other. 
Allioni's  plate,  t.  88.  f.  3,  does  not  accord  with  this,  or 
any  other  Refecla  known  to  us,  except  having  a  general 
refemblance  to  canefcens,  n.  2,  without  its  roughnefs,  or 
the  undulations  of  its  leaves. 

7.  R.  fruticulofa.  Shrubby  Bafe  Rocket.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  645.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  11.  6.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  3.  195. 
Ic.  Rar.  t.  474. — Leaves  pinnate.  Stem  (hrubby  in  the 
lower  part.  Styles  three  or  four.  Petals  all  threccleft. 
Calyx  in  live  fpreading  fegments. —  Native  of  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  John  Symmons,  efq. 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Aiton  as  having  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land, in  1794.  The  root,  and  bafe  of  theftem,  are  woody 
and  perennial,  producing  a  number  of  upright,  lels  durable, 
branches,  two  or  three  feet  high,  leafy,  fubdivided,  fmooth, 
roiand,  with  elevated  ribs.  Leaves  alternate,  Italked,  pin- 
nate, of  five,  feven,  or  many  more,  lanceolate,  entire,  de- 
current,  fmooth  leaflets,  feldom  regularly  op  polite ;  thi 
terminal  one  much  the  largelt,  fometimes,  but  not  always, 
recurved  at  the  point;  the  lower  ones  gradually  fmalleit. 
Clujlers  terminal,  erect,  long,  and  rather  lax.  Petals  five, 
white,  uniform,  oblong,  all  cut,  not  nearly  halt  way  down, 
into  three  equal  fegments.  Styles  often  four;  fometimes 
but  three.  Stamens  eleven.  Linnxus  thought  it  an  inter- 
mediate Ipecies  between  alba  and  undaia.  From  the  firlt  of 
thefe  it  is  very  diltinft.  By  an  accidental  error  in  Sp.  PI. 
the  prefeat  fpecies  is  there  called  fuffiruticultfa,  which  has 
led  to  the  fame  inaccuracy  in  the  Prodr.  Fl.  Gi.ec.  n,  icy2. 
The  name  is  con    9  in  Herb. 

H.    R.   alba.      White    Bale    Rocket,  or   Upright  Migno- 
nette.     Linn.  Sp.  Fl.  645.     Willd.  11.  8.     An.  1  .  7.      Sin. 
FJ.    Grxe.  Sibth.    t.   459,    unpublished.      ( R.   maxima; 
Bauh. Pin.  100.    Lob.  Ic.  22.-.    Ger.  1  m.  .•--.)  -Leai 
pinnai  .      Stem   erect,    branched.     Styl  or   four. 
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ous  fegments,  than  the  foregoing.  Otherwife  their  parts 
of  fruQification  do  not  much  differ.  The  number  oijlyles, 
and  of  fegments  of  the  calyx,  varies  in  both,  according  to 
luxuriance.  The  leaflets  of  alba  are  more  numerous,  as 
well  as  more  equal  in  lize,  than  in  frutlculofa,  nor  is  the 
terminal  one  larger  than  the  reft.  Sometimes  their  edges  are 
roughifh.  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved,  that  the  whole  herb,  and 
alfo  the  bruifed  feed,  were  ufed  in  Zante  to  dye  filk  yellow. 
9.  R.  undata.  Wave-leaved  Bafe  Rocket.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  644.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  8.  (R.  decurfiva ;  Forik. 
iEo-ypt-Arab.  cat.  66.  R.  minor  alba,  dentatis  foliis ; 
Barrel.  Ic.  t.  588.) — Leaves  pinnate,  wavy.  Styles  three 
to  five.  Petals  unequally  cut. — Native  of  Spain.  Culti- 
vated by  Miller,  at  Chelfea,  in  1739.  A  hardy  perennial, 
flowering  in  fummer.  The  Jlems  are  ereft,  branched, 
ftraight  "and  wand-like,  one  to  two  feet  high.  Leaves  un- 
equally pinnate,  very  much  crifped,  or  wavy.  Flowers 
fmaller  than  in  either  of  the  laft,  and  of  a  lefs  pure  white, 
compofing  very  long  clujlers,  or  rather  /piles,  for  each 
flower  is  nearly  feffile  ;  the  lower  ones  very  remote.  Some 
of  the  petals  appear,  by  the  dried  fpecimens,  to  have  three, 
others  live,  obtufe  fegments,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are 
broadeft.  We  have  great  doubts,  whether  the  fpecimen 
from  which  Linnaeus  took  his  remark  of  the  great  fize  of 
the  capfules,  really  belongs  to  this  fpecies. 

10.  R.  lutea.  Yellow  Bafe  Rocket,  or  Wild  Migno- 
nette. Linn.  Sp.  PI.  645.  Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  9. 
Fl.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  321.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  353. 
Bulliard.  t.  281.  (R.  Plinii  ;  Ger.  Em.  277.)— All  the 
leaves  three-cleft  ;  the  lower  ones  pinnate.  Petals  fix, 
very  unequal.  Calyx  in  fix  fegments. — Native  of  dry 
chalky  hills  in  the  temperate  and  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe ;  abundant  in  the  chalky  parts  of  England,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  the  end  of  autumn.  The  root,  generally 
annual  with  us,  often  furvives  a  mild  winter.  Stems  fpread- 
ing,  branched,  leafy,  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  Leaves 
tapering  at  the  bafe ;  fome  of  them  with  only  one  pair  of 
lateral  leaflets  ;  others  with  many,  which  are  occafionally 
fubdivided  ;  all  the  leaflets,  or  fegments,  are  linear,  chan- 
nelled, more  or  lefs  wavy  ;  frequently  very  much  criiped 
or  curled.  Such  is  the  variety,  mentioned  as  a  fpecies,  by 
Dillenius,  in  Raii  Syn.  366,  as  R.  crifpa  gal/iea,  Bocc. 
Sic.  77.  t.  41.  f.  3  ;  but  we  have  often  fufpe&ed,  that 
Boccone's  plant  might  be  the  undata.  It  is  hazardous, 
however,  to  depend  much  on  fuch  imperfeft  materials  as  he 
affords.  The  jlo-wers  are  numerous,  fulphur-coloured, 
flightly,  and  not  agreeably,  odorous ;  their  two  upper 
petals  with  two  fan-like  lateral  lobes,  and  a  fhort  linear  one 
between  ;  two  lateral  petals  very  unequally  and  varioufly 
three-cleft  ;  two  lower  ones  narrow,  and  almoft  iimple. 

11.  R.  Pbyteuma.  Scentlefs  Mignonette.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  645.  Willd.  n.  11.  Ait.  11.  10.  Jacq.  Aultr.  t.  132. 
(Refedae  affinis  Phyteuma ;  Bauh.  Prodr.  42.  Erucago 
apula,  trifida  et  quinquefolia  ;  Column.  Ecphr.  267.  t.  269. 
f.  2.) — Leaves  undivided,  or  three-lobed.  Calyx  in  fix, 
very  large,  obovate  fegments.  Petals  four,  more  or  lefs 
pectinated. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of 
Africa.  On  the  walls  of  Rome  it  is  very  common,  and 
having  a  general  refemblance,  without  the  fragrance,  of  our 
garden  mignonette,  it  has  given  rife  to  a  report  of  that 
charming  flower  being  deftitute  of  fcent  in  Italy  !  Miller 
cultivated  R.  Pbyteuma  at  Chelfea,  where  it  ftill  fprings  up 
annually  in  the  garden.  The  root  is  long  and  tapering. 
Stems  very  numerous,  a  fpan  high,  condoling  a  large 
rprcading  tuft.  Leaves  broadiih,  tapering  at  the  bafe  ; 
fome  of  them  fimply  obovate  ;  others  with  a  pair  ot  later..! 
lobes.  Flowers  cream-coloured,  in  lax  Iimple  clutters. 
Calyx  very  much  enlarged,  and  reflexed,  after  flowering. 


Petals  four  ;  the  lower  pair,  in  particular,  elegantly  pefti- 
nated  at  one  fide  ;  but  all  of  them  are  liable  to  vary,  in 
the  number  and  depth  of  their  fegments.  Fruit  pendulous, 
obovate,  angular.      Styles  three. 

12.  R.  mediterranea.  Mediterranean  Mignonette.  Linn. 
Mant.  564.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  11.  Jacq.  Coll. 
v.  1.  147.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  475. — Leaves  flat,  undivided,  or 
three-lobed.  Calyx  much  flu  rter  than  the  corolla.  Petals 
fix,  very  unequal.  —  Native  of  Paleftine,  according  to  Lin- 
naeus,  who  received  it  from  Sehreber.  Dr.  Sibthorp  met 
with  it  in  corn  fields  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
This  is  a  hardy  annual,  flow-.  •'<  fummer  long,  agree- 
ing very  much  in  appearance  with  the  laft,  but  ftill  more 
with  the  following.  The  jlotners  have  no  tcent.  Tiieir 
petals  are  iix,  molt  refembling  thofe  of  R.  lutea  in  figure, 
but  white,  not  yellow.  The  leaves  are  broader,  and  lefs 
divided,  than  in  lutea,  as  well  as  quite  flat  ;  they  vary  how- 
ever greatly  in  breadth,  but  are  never  undulated.  The 
calyx  is  fhort,  never  enlarged  like  that  of  R.  Pbyteuma. 

13.  R.  odorata.  Sweet  Mignonette.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
646.  Willd.  r.  13.  Ait.  n.  12.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  217.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  29. — Leaves  flat  ;  undivided,  or  three-lobed.  Calyx 
equal  to  the  corolla.  Segments  of  the  petals  all  very  deep, 
fomewhat  fpatulate. — Native  <.l  Egypt.  Well  known 
throughout  the  gardens  of  Europe,  as  a  hardy  annual, 
blooming  all  the  year  round,  if  properly  flickered,  and  ex- 
haling from  its  neat  unoltentatious  flowers,  a  moil  delici- 
ous fcent,  refembling  that  of  the  vine-bloffom,  or  the  fruit 
of  the  rafpberrv.  This  odour  -•emains  long  in  wooden  boxes, 
where  the  flowers  are  dried.  The  petals  are  of  a  pale  buff, 
prettily  contrafted  with  the  red  anthers,  and,  as  Jacquin  ob- 
ferves,  in  defcribing  the  laft,  they  differ  from  that  in  their 
uniform,  long,  wedge-fhaped,  or  fpatulate  fegments. 

Reseda,  in  Gardening,  contains  a  plant  of  the  flower- 
ing fweet-fcented  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is, 
the  fweet  refeda,    or  mignonette   (R.  odorata). 

Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  that  the  luxury  of  the  pleafure- 
garden  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  delightful  odour  which 
this  plant  diffufes  ;  and  as  it  grows  more  readily  in  pots, 
its  fragrance  may  be  conveyed  into  the  houfe :  its  perfume, 
though  not  fo  refrefhing  perhaps  as  that  of  the  fweet-briar, 
is  not  apt  t«  offend  the  molt  delicate  olfactories. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  railed  from  feed,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March,  and  when 
the  plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranlplant,  be  pricked  out 
upon  another  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  hav- 
ing a  large  (hare  of  air  in  warm  weather,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak.  Or  they  may  be  fown  in  pots  of  light 
mould,  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bid,  which  is  probably  the 
better  practice.  In  the  firft  mode,  about  the  end  of  May 
the  plants  may  be  planted  out,  fome  into  pots,  to  place  in 
or  near  the  apartments,  and  others  into  warm  borders, 
where  they  may  remain  to  flower  and  feed.  The  plants 
which  grow  in  the  full  ground,  often  produce  more  feeds 
than  thofe  which  are  in  pots ;  but  at  the  time  when  the 
feed-veffels  begin  to  fwell,  the  plants  are  frequently  apt  to 
be  infefted  with  green  caterpillars,  which,  if  they  are  not 
deftroyed,  cat  off  all  the  feed-veffels. 

And  when  the  feeds  are  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
April,  the  plants  come  up  very  well ;  and  when  not  tranf- 
planted,  grow  larger  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the  hot- 
bed ;  but  they  do  not  flower  fo  early,  andincoldfeafonsfcarcely 
ripen  their  leeds.  In  a  warm  dry  border,  however,  the  feeds 
often  come  up  fpontaneoufly,  and  grow  very  luxuriantly  ; 
but  to  have  the  flowers  early  in  fpring,  the  feeds  (hould  be 
fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  being  kept  in  frames  through  the 
winter,  or  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  fpring.  The  plants  may 
alfo  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  a  greenhoufe,  where 

they 
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they  continue  flowering  moil   part  of   the  year,    but  the 
fecond  year  they  are  not  fo  vigorous  as  in  the  firft. 

It  is  cultivated  for  the  fine  fragrant  fmell  which  it  af- 
fords, when  pots  of  it  are  fet  about  the  houfc. 

The  feed  becomes  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn, 
when  it  fhould  be  carefully  collected  in  a  dry  feafon,  and 
put  by  in  a  dry  place  for  future  ufe,  after  having  been  pro- 
perly cleaned. 

RESEISER,  Ri:skisire,  in  Law,  a  taking  of  lands 
into  the  king's  hands,  where  a  general  delivery,  or  ouiler 
le  main,  was  formerly  mifuled,  contrary  to  order  of  law. 

RESELE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Anger- 
mannland  ;   55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hernofand. 

RESEMBLANCE.     See  Similitude. 

RESENIUS,  John  Paul,  in  Biography,  a  Danifh 
bifhop  and  writer,  .  was  born  at  Refen  in  1561.  He 
ftudied  at  various  fchools,  and  in  1583  became  fubdireftor 
of  that  at  Viborg.  Some  time  after  lie  travelled  into 
foreign  countries,  took  a  degree  at  Wittcmberg,  and  re- 
turned to  Denmark  in  1 59 1.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed profeflbr  of  logic  and  theology  in  the  univerfity 
of  Copenhagen,  and  received  orders  to  accompany  Chrif- 
tian  IV.,  who  propofed  a  viiit  to  England  to  fee  his  re- 
lation, king  James.  In  confequence  of  another  royal  man- 
date, he  undertook  to  tranflate  the  whole  of  the  fcriptures 
into  Danifh.  He  completed  the  New  Teftament  firft, 
which  he  publiflied  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  in  1605,  and  the 
Old  Teftament  followed  in  1607.  This  verfion  of  the 
bible  gave  rife,  in  1609,  to  a  controverfy  between  Refenius 
and  Ivarus  Stubocus,  profeflbr  of  Hebrew  at  Copenhagen, 
the  refult  of  which  was,  that  Stubceus  was  difplaced  from 
his_,  office.  In  1614  he  was  involved  in  another  difpute 
with  Olaf  Coccius,  the  clergyman  of  Nicolas'  church, 
Copenhagen,  which  ended  in  the  difgrace  and  banifliment 
of  his  opponent.  Refenius  was  raifed  to  the  epifcopal 
chair.  He  died  in  1638,  and  bequeathed  upwards  of 
5000  dollars  to  charitable  purpofes.  He  was  author  of 
many  works,  chiefly  on  fubjedts  connected  with  theology. 
Gen.  Biog. 

RESENIUS,  Peter,  counfellor  of  ftate  in  Denmark,  was 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1625,  and  in  1646  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  lie  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  juris- 
prudence and  the  belles  lettres  during  the  fpacc  of  four 
years,  and  then  made  a  tour  to  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
He  took  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  at  Padua,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen,  where  he  married  in  1655,  and  two 
years  after  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  moral  philofophy. 
In  1680  he  was  ennobled,  and  in  1684  was  nominated  a 
counfellor  of  ftate.  This  learned  man  died  in  1688,  and 
bequeathed  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  a  very  valuable 
library,  to  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  author 
of  a  great  number  of  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  General  Biography. 

RESENTMENT  is  a  lefler  degree  of  wrath,  which  is 
violent  and  permanent  anger,  and  is  excited  by  fmaller  of- 
fences, or  by  offences  committed  againft  lefs  irritable  minds  : 
it  is  a  deep  reflective  difpleafure  againft  the  condutt  of  the 
offender.  Indignation  is  a  reientment  againft  acondutt  that 
appears  peculiarly  unworthy  : — fome  atrocious  violation  of 
the  principles  of  gratitude,  or  fomething  which  appears  pecu- 
liarly dclpic.il>]'-  and  bafe.  Rcfciitment  is  chiefly  excited  by 
fome  perfonal  •  111ft  the  laws  of  locial  intercourfe, 

of  friendlhip,   or  of  gratitude,   and  may  terminate  in  indif- 
ference, and,  in  wi  :il<   minds,  in  maliee  ;  but  it  is  ulually 
I  by  i  '       id  acknowledgments. 

RESERVATION,  Reservation  in  Law,  an  action 
or  claule  by  which  fomething  is  rclervcd,  i.  e.  is  retained, 
kept,  or  fecured  to  one's  felt. 
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Thus,  when  a  man  lets  his  land,  he  referves  a  rent  to  he 
paid  to  himfelf  for  his  maintenance,  &c. 

William  the  Conqueror,  getting  all  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, except  thofe  belonging  to  the  church  and  religious 
houfes,  into  his  hands  by  right  of  conqueft,  bellowed  a 
great  part  of  them  among  his  followers,  referving  fome  re- 
tribution of  rents  and  fervices  to  him  and  his  heirs  ;  which 
refervation  is  now,  as  it  was  before  the  Conqueft,  called  the 
tenure  of  the  lands. 

Sometimes  refervation  fignifies  as  much  as  an  exception  ; 
as,  when  a  man  lets  a  houfe,  and  referves  to  himfelf  one 
room,  that  room  is  excepted  out  of  the  demife. 

Reservation,  Mental,  is  a  propofition,  which,  ftri&ly 
taken,  and  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the  terms, 
is  falfe  ;  but  if  qualified  with  fomething  referved  or  con- 
cealed in  the  mind,  becomes  true. 

Mental  refcrvations  are  the  great  refuge  of  religious  hypo- 
crites, who  ufe  them  to  accommodate  their  confeiences 
with  their  interefts.  The  Jefuits  are  zealous  advocates  for 
mental  refervations  ;  yet  are  they  flri&ly  all  real  lyes,  as 
including  an  intention  to  deceive. 

RESERVATORY.     See  Reservoir. 
RESERVE,  in  Law,  the  fame  with  refervation ;  which 
fee. 

Benefices  are  fometimes  refigned  with  referve  of  a  pen- 
fion.  By  the  canon  law,  no  perfon  may  referve  to  him- 
felf a  penfion  out  of  a  benefice,  unlefs  he  hath  ferved  it 
ten  years. 

In  the  Romilh  church  the  ordinary  priefts  have  only  a 
power  to  abfolve,  in  referve  of  certain  cafes,  hence  called 
referved  cafes,  as  being  referved  to  the  biftiop. 

The  court  referves  the  cognizance  of  fuch  an  affair  to 
itfelf.  The  lawyers  fay,  that  no  prince  ever  granted  fuch  a 
power  by  his  letters  or  patents,  but  that  he  referves  to 
himfelf  a  greater. 

Reserve,  body  of,  corps  de  referve,  in  War.  See  Bodv 
of  Referve. 

Reserve  Guard  denotes  the  fame  as  a  picquet  guard,  ex- 
cept that  the  one  mounts  at  troop-beating,  and  the  other 
at  retreat-beating.  See  Guard. 
RESERVED  Cases.  See  Cases. 
RESERVOIR,  a  large  pond  or  pen  of  water,  arti- 
ficially made,  in  order  to  retain  and  collect  it  for  the  ufe  of 
canals,  rivers,  mills,  &c.     See  Bason  and  Canal. 

The  refervoir  in  a  building  is  a  large  bafon,  ulually  of 
wood,  lined  with  lead,  where  water  is  kept  to  fupply  the 
occafions  of  the  houfe.  At  Cannons,  the  late  noble  feat  of 
the  duke  of  Chandois,  there  was  a  very  large  refervoir  at 
the  top  of  the  houfe,  to  which  the  water  was  raifed  by  a 
curious  engine,  contrived  for  the  purpofe.  This  refervoir 
of  fuch  capacity,  as  that,  befides  fupplying  all  parts  of  the 
houfc  by  means  of  pipes  and  cocks,  it  likewife  turned  a  mill. 
The  refervoir  is  fometimes  alfo  a  large  bafon  of  lining 
mafonry,  clayed  or  paved  at  the  bottom,  where  the  water  is 
referved  to  feed  jets  d'eau,  or  fpouting  fountains. 

Such  is  that  large  one  on  the  top  of  Marley,  called  Iron 
d'enfer,  hell  mouth,   whofe  furface,   Daviler  tills  us,   conl 
titty  acres,  and  its  depth  fuch  as  to  contain  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  cubic  fathom  of  water. 

Refervoirs  arc  of  great  ufe    In   collecting   and   \  rel 
the   urine  or  other  liquid   matters  difcharged   from  the  Iheds 
or   (tables  where   cattle  or  other  animals  are  kept,   for  the 
DUT]    >le  of   manure,   and  Ihould  of  COUrfc  he    formed  on  all 
farm-yards.      See  I'A it M -Yard. 

Such  a  refervoir  is  conceived  to  be  efTential,  even  where 
there  are  no  lands  proper  for  being  ovi  1  flowe  I  bj  1  he  con- 
tents of  U,  particularly  where  care  is  taken  to  lupply  it  0C- 
cafionally  with  a  bottom  of  fome  good  rich  earthy  matter, 
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to  be  imbued  with  the  rich  particles  of  the  more  heavy  fub- 
ftanci's  which  are  let  fall  during  the  (tagnant  ftate  of  the  li- 
quid. This  matter  fnould  be  carried  out  in  a  dry  time, 
when  the  water  has  been  wholly  removed  by  evaporation, 
and  be  fpread  out  over  the  grafs  lands,  particularly  thofe 
under  the  fcythe,  as  toon  as  poffible  after  the  hay  has  been 
taken  off  the  ground.  The  benefit  of  a  refervoir  of  this  na- 
ture, whether  formed  in  the  intention  of  flowing  the  land 
below  it,  or  of  a  pond  for  catching  the  mud,  will  com- 
monly be  in  the  proportion  of  its  extent.  And  the  coil  of 
it  will  have  a  relation  likewife  to  its  dimenfion?.  It  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  if  the  expence  of  one  be  ten  pounds,  and  the 
annual  increafe  of  hay  only  one  load,  the  farmer  may  well 
afford  to  pay  fix  per  cent,  for  the  ufe  of  it.  Therefore  luch 
refervoirs  feldom  fail  to  pay  amply  for  the  coft  of  preparing 
them.  In  fome  doping  fituations  they  may  be  conftrufted 
at  a  very  trifling  expence,  in  comparifon  of  their  ufefulnefs, 
when  intended  to  be  thrown  over  grafs  lands,  with  a  valve, 
by  which,  when  full,  the  liquid  may  be  let  off,  in  a  fufficient 
body,  to  fpread  equally  over  the  whole  of  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  produce  the  full  effect  that  is  wanted. 
Reseuvoir,  in  Anatomy.  See  Receptacllum  Cbyli. 
RESET,  in  Law,  the  receiving  or  harbouring  an  out- 
lawed perfon.  Hence  a  receiver  of  an  outlawed  perfon  is 
called  a  refelter. 

RESHD,  or  Resht,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Glnlan,  built  on  the  fhore  of 
the  Caipian,  and  carrying  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  (ilk,  and 
other  articles,  with  Aftrachan.  The  number  of  houfes, 
which  lie  difpevfed,  is  eftimated  at  2000.  The  heat  in  fum- 
mer  is  hardly  fupportable,  and  dangerous,  when  a  particu- 
lar wind  blows,  but  happily  it  does  not  continue  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  harbour  is  unfafe  in  ilormy  wea- 
ther, fo  that  the  commanders  of  (hips  generally  preler  that 
of  Lankeroon,  a  fmall  port  in  the  diftrift  of  Taliih,  to  the 
N.W.  of  Reflit.  Rice  and  wheat  are  cultivated  in  its  vici- 
nity ;  300  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan.  N.  lat.  37°  20'.  E.  long. 
49°  50'-  The  province  of  Glnlan  yields  a  net  revenue  of 
149,490  tomauns,  and  9058  dinars. 

RESIANCE,  Resiantia,  in  Law,  a  man's  abode,  or 
continuance  in  a  place. 

The  word  has  the  fame  fignification  with  regard  to  lay- 
men, as  refidence  with  regard  to  eccleiiaitics. 

Glanville  obferves,  that  in  the  ancient  law,  reliance  pro- 
perly fignified  a  difeafe,  by  which  the  perfon  was  difabled 
from  ftirring  out  of  doors.  Whence  their  ejjbin  de  reftantia, 
was  the  fame  as  our  effoiri  de  tnalo  leclo. 

RESIANT  Rolls,  are  rolls  in  which  the  reiiants  of  a 
tithing,   occ.  are  fet  down. 

RESIDENCE,  Residentia,  in  Canon  and  Common 
Law,  the  abode  of  a  perfon,  or  incumbent,  upon  his  bene- 
fice ;  and  his  affiduity  in  attending  on  the  fame. 

By  the  rule  of  the  ancient  canon  law,  beneficiaries  are 
obliged  to  refidence,  without  juit  and  neceffary  caufe,  and 
efpecially  without  the  conlent  of  the  diocefan,  under  pain 
of  deprivation  of  their  benefices.  The  original  reafon  is, 
that  in  the  primitive  church  none  were  promoted  to  holy  or- 
ders, but  fucli  as  had  a  benefice  in  promptu,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  ferve  ;  fo  that  this  fervice  was  neceflarily  at- 
tached to  the  orders  ;  and  whoever  was  honoured  with 
them,  at  the  fame  time  was  obliged  to  perfonal  fervice. 

Regularly,  perfonal  refidence  is  required  of  cccleiiaftical 
perions  upon  their  cures  ;  and  to  that  end,  by  the  canon  law, 
if  he  that  hath  a  benefice  with  cure  be  choien  to  an  office 
of  bailiff,  or  beadle,  or  the  like  fecular  office,  he  may  have 
the  king's  writ  for  his  difcharge.  The  intendment  of  the 
common  law  is  that  a  clerk  is  relident  upon  his  cure.  2  lull. 
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Refidence  is  alfo  required  by  ftatute  9  Ed.  II.  itat.  I. 
c.  3,  called  the  ftatute  articuli  cleri.  Thus  alfo,  by 
21  Henry  VIII.  c.  13,  commonly  called  the  ftatute  of  non- 
refidence,  perfons  wilfully  abfenting  themfelves  from  their 
benefices  for  one  month  together,  or  two  months  in  the  year, 
incur  a  penalty  of  5/.  to  the  king,  and  5/.  to  any  perfon  that 
will  fne  for  the  fame.  And  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  (hall 
procure  at  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elfewhere,  any  licence  or 
diipeniaticn  to  be  non-relident  at  their  faid  dignities,  prc- 
ber.ds,  or  benefices,  contrary  to  this  aft  ;  every  fuch  perfon, 
putting  in  execution  any  fuch  difpeniation  orhcer.ee  for  him- 
felf,  (hall  incur  the  penalty  of  20/.  for  every  time  fo  doing, 
to  be  forfeited  and  recovered  as  aforefaid,  and  fuch  licence  or 
difpenfation  {hall  be  void.     f.  27. 

Provided,  that  this  aft  of  non-refidence  (hall  not  extend 
nor  be  prejudicial  to  any  fuch  fpiritual  perfon  as  (hall  chance 
to  be  in  the  king's  fervice  beyond  the  fea,  nor  to  any  perfon 
going  to  any  pilgrimage  or  holy  place  beyond  the  fea,  during 
the  time  that  they  (hall  fo  be  in  the  king's  fervice,  or  in  the- 
pilgrimage  going  and  returning  home  ;  nor  to  any  fcholar  or 
lcholars  being  converfant  and  abiding  for  ftudy,  without 
fraud  or  covin,  at  any  univerfity  within  this  realm  or  with- 
out ;  nor  to  any  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king  or  queen, 
daily  or  quarterly  attending  and  abiding  in  the  king's  or 
queen's  moft  honourable  houfehold  ;  nor  to  any  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  prince  or  princefs,  or  any  of  the  king's  or 
queen's  children,  brethren,  or  fillers,  attending  daily  in  their 
honourable  houfeholds,  during  fo  long  as  they  (hall  attend  in 
any  of  their  houfeholds  ;  nor  to  any  chaplain  of  any  arch- 
bilhop  or  bilhop,  or  of  any  fpiritual  or  temporal  lords  of 
the  parliament,  daily  attending,  abiding,  and  remaining  in 
any  of  their  honourable  houfeholds  ;  nor  to  any  chaplain  of 
any  duchefs,  marquefs,  countefs,  vifcountefs,  or  baronefs, 
attending  daily,  and  abiding  in  any  of  their  honourable 
houfeholds  ;  nor  to  any  chaplain  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
treafurer  of  England,  the  king's  chamberlain,  or  fteward 
of  his  houfehold  tor  the  time  being,  the  treafurer  and  con- 
troller of  the  king's  moft  honourable  houfehold  for  the  time 
being,  attending  daily  in  any  of  their  honourable  houfeholds  ; 
nor  to  any  chaplain  of  any  of  the  knights  of  the  honourable 
order  of  the  garter,  or  of  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king's 
bench,  warden  of  the  ports,  or  of  the  mailer  of  the  rolls, 
nor  to  any  chaplain  of  the  king's  fecretary,  dean  of  the 
chapel,  amner  for  the  time  being,  daily  attending  and  dwell- 
ing in  any  oi  their  houfeholds,  during  the  time  that  they 
(hall  fo  abide  and  dwell,  without  fraud  or  covin,  in  any  of 
the  faid  honourable  houfeholds  ;  nor  to  the  mailer  of  the 
rolls,  or  dean  of  the  arches,  nor  to  any  chancellor  or  com- 
miffary  of  any  archbifhop  orbifhop,  nor  to  as  many  of  the 
twelve  mailers  of  the  chancery,  and  twelve  advocates  of  the 
arches,  as  (hall  be  fpiritual  men,  during  fo  long  time  as  they 
(hall  occupy  their  faid  rooms  and  offices  ;  nor  to  any  fuch 
fpiritual  perfons  as  (hall  happen  by  injunction  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  the  king's  council,  to  be  bound  to  any  daily 
appearance  and  attendance  to  anfwer  to  the  law,  during  the 
time  of  fuch  injunction,     f.  28. 

Provided  alfo,  that  it  (hall  be  lawful  to  the  king  to  give 
licence  to  every  of  his  own  chaplains,  for  non-refidence  upon 
their  benefices  ;  any  thing  in  this  aft  to  the  contrary  not- 
withilanding.     f.  29. 

Provided  alfo,  that  every  duchefs,  marquefs,  countefs,  ba- 
ronefs,  widows,  which  (hall  take  any  huibands  under  the 
degree  of  a  baron,  may  take  fuch  number  of  chaplains  as 
they  might  have  done  being  widows  ;  and  that  every  fuch 
chaplain  may  have  like  liberty  of  non-refidence,  as  they 
might  have  had  if  their  faid  ladies  and  miftreffes  had  kept 
themfelves  widows,     f.  33. 

Legal  refidence  is  not  only  in  the  parifh,  but  alfo  in  the 
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parfonage  houfe  ;  for  it  hath  been  refolved,  that  the  ftatute 
intended  refidence,  not  only  for  ferving  the  cure,  and  for 
hospitality,  hut  alio  for  maintaining  the  houfe,  that  the  fuc- 
cefibr  alio  may  keep  hofpitality  there.  2J  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  16.  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  28.  2S  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  13. 
On  .1  review  of  thefe  ffatutes,  a  queltiou  has  occurred,  how 
far,  taken  together,  they  fuperfede  the  canon  law,  lo  as  to 
take  aivav  the  power  which  the  ordinary  had  before,  of  en- 
joining ivlidence  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocvie.  It  feems  to 
be  clear,  that  before  thefe  flatutes,  the  bifhops  of  this 
realm  had  and  exercifed  a  power  of  calling  their  clergy  to 
refidence  ;  but  more  frequently,  they  did  not  exert  this 
power,  which  fo  far  forth  was  to  the  clergy  a  victual  difpen- 
fation for  non-refidence.  But  this  not  exerting  of  their 
power  was  in  them  not  always  voluntary  ;  for  thj  y  were  un- 
der the  controlling  inlluence  of  th-  pop.-,  wi  -.  .  : 
penfations  of  non-relidence  to  as  many  as  would  purchafe 
them,  and  difpofed  of  abundance  of"  ecclefiaftical  prefer- 
ments to  foreigners,  who  never  refided  here  at  all.  The 
king  alfo,  as  appears,  had  a  power  to  require  the  fervice  of 
clergymen  ;  and  confequently  in  fucli  cafe  to  difpenfe  with 
them  for  non  refidence  upon  their  benefice-..  This  pi  . 
of  the  king  is  referved  to  him  by  the  aforefaid  aft  of  the 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  But  it  is  the  power  of  difpenfation 
in  the  two  former  cafes  which  is  intended  to  be  taken  away, 
namely,  by  the  bifhop,  and  by  the  pope  ;  and  by  the  faid 
aft  refidence  is  injoined  to  the  clergy,  under  the  penalty 
therein  mentioned,  notwithstanding  any  difpenfation  to  the 
contrary,  from  the  court  of  Rome  or  eliewhere  ;  with  a 
provifo  neverthelcfs,  that  the  faid  aft  mail  not  extend  nor 
be  prejudicial  to  the  chaplains  and  others  therein  fpccially 
excepted.  It  is  argued,  that  this  aft  being  made  to  reftify 
what  had  been  infufficient  or  ineffectual  in  the  canon  law,  and 
infiifting  a  temporal  penalty  to  inforce  the  obligation  of  re- 
fidence, the  parliament  intended  that  the  faid  aft  fhould  be, 
from  thenceforth,  if  not  the  fole,  yet  the  principal  rule  of 
proceeding  in  this  particular  ;  and  confequently,  that  the 
perfons  excepted  in  the  act  need  no  other  exemption  than 
what  is  given  to  them  by  the  aft  of  their  non-refidence. 
0  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  the  intention  of  the  aft  was 
not  to  take  away  ;.ny  power  which  the  bifhop  had  of  injoining 
residence,  but  the  contrary  ;  namely,  it  was  to  take  away 
that  power  which  the  bifhop  or  pope  excrcifed,  of  granting 
difpenfations  for  non-refidence,  that  is  to  fay,  the  aft  left 
to  them  that  power  which  was  beneficial,  and  only  look 
from  them  that  which  tended  to  the  detriment  of  the  church  ; 
and,  consequently*  that  the  bifhop  may  injoin  refidence  to  the 
clergy  as  he  might  before,  only  he  may  not  difpenfe  with 
them  as  he  did  before  for  noa-refiden.ee.  And  indeed,  from 
any  thing  that  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  act,  the  con- 
trary fuppofition  feemeth  to  bear  fomewhat  hard  againlt  the 
rule  which  hath  generally  been  adhered  to  in  the  conltruftion 
hi  afts  of  parliament,  that  an  aft  of  parliament  in  the  affir- 
mative doth  not  take  away  the  ecclefiallicaljurifdiftion,  and 
that  the  fame  fhall  not  be  taken  away  in  any  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, but  by  exprefs  words.  It  is  therefore  further  urged, 
that  the  three  fubfequent  afts  do  explain  this  aft,  and  by 
the  exprefs  words  thereof  do  eflablifh  the  foregoing  inter- 
pretation. In  the  fir  11  of  the  three  it  is  faid,  that  the  perfons 
therein  mentioned  may  retain  one  chaplain  which  may  be  ab- 
fent from  his  benefice,  and  not  rejident  upon  the  fume  ;  in  the  fe- 
cond  it  is  laid,  that  perfons  above  forty  years  of  age,  re- 
fiding  in  the  imivcrfities,  fhall  not  be  excufd  of  their  non-refi- 
dence,  and  again,  that  perfons  under  forty  years  of  ago,  fhall 
not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  non-refidence  contained  in  the  provifo 
of  the  faid  former  atl,  unlcfs  they  perform  the  common  ex- 
ercifes  there,  and  the  like,  which  implies,  that  if  they  do 
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this,  they  mall  enjoy  fuch  privilege  :  and  in  the  third,  it  is 
faid,  that  the  perfons  therein  mentioned  may  retain  one 
chaplain,  which  may  be  abfent  from  his  benefice,  and  non-rejident 
upon  the  fame ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  parlia- 
ment intended  a  greater  privilege  to  the  chaplains  of  the  in- 
ferior officers  mentioned  in  the  faid  laft  aft,  than  to  the 
chaplains  of  the  royal  family  and  principal  nobility  mentioned 
in  the  firft  aft.  Unto  this  the  moil  appofitc  anfwer  feemeth 
to  be,  that  it  is  not  expreffed  abfolutely  in  any  of  the  faid 
three  acts,  that  the  chaplains  or  others  therein  mentioned 
fhall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  non-refidence,  or  may  be  abfent 
from  their  benefices,  and  not  refident  upon  the  fame  ;  but 
only  this,  that  they  may  be  abfent  or  non-refident  as  afore- 
faid, the  faid flatute  made  in  the  faid  twenty -Jirfl  year,  or  any 
other flatute  or  ordinance  to  the  contrary  not wit hftanding.  So 
that  they  are  only  exempted  thereby  fram  the  reltraints  in- 
troduced by  the  ftatute  law ;  but  in  other  refpefts  are  left 
as  they  were  before.  — But  concerning  this,  although  it  is  a 
cafe  likely  enough  to  happen  every  day,  there  hath  been  no 
adjudication. 

By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  it  is  enafted,  that  fo  much  of 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  as  impofes  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds 
on  any  fpiritual  perfon  who  fhall  not  keep  refidence  on  one 
of  his  dignities,  prebends,  or  benefices,  but  abfent  himfelf 
one  month  together,  or  two  months,  to  be  accounted  at  fe- 
veral  times,  in  any  one  year,  fhall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby 
repealed  ;  and  that  every  fpiritual  perfon,  being  pofTefled  of 
any  archdeacanry,  deanery,  or  other  dignity,  prebend,  be- 
nefice, donative,  or  perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial  chapelry, 
who  fhall,  without  fufficient  caufe,  as  in  the  faid  aft,  or  the 
25  Hen  VIII.  c.  16.  or  in  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  or  in 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  is  fpecified,  or  luch  other  fufficient  caufe 
as  would  exempt  fuch  fpiritual  perfon  from  any  of  the  pains, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  under  the  faid  recited  afts,  for  any 
non-refidence,  and  who  fhall  not  have  any  fuch  licence  or 
exemption  as  js  in  this  aft  mentioned,  wilfully  abfent  himfelf 
therefrom  for  three  months  together,  or  to  be  accounted  at 
feveral  times  in  any  one  year,  and  make  his  refidence  at  any 
other  place  or  places,  except  at  fome  other  dignity,  prebend, 
benefice,  donative,  perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial  chapelry, 
of  which  he  may  be  pofTefled,  (lull,  when  fuch  abfence  fhall 
exceed  luch  period,  and  not  exceed  fix  months,  forfeit  and 
pay  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  the  dignity,  prebend, 
benefice,  donative,  perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial  chapelry, 
from  which  he  fhall  fo  abfent  himfelf  ;  and  when  fuch  abfence 
(hall  exceed  fix  months,  and  not  eight  months,  one-half  of 
fuch  annual  value  ;  and  when  fuch  abfence  fh all  exceed  eight 
months,  two-thirds  of  fuch  annual  value  ;  and  when  fuch 
abfence  fhall  have  been  for  the  whole  of  the  year,  three- 
fourths  of  fuch  annual  value  ;  to  be  recovered  by  aftion  of 
debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  majefty's 
courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  the  courts  of  great  fef- 
fions  in  Wales,  wherein  no  effoign,  privilege,  proteftion,  or 
wager  of  law,  or  more  than  one  imparlance,  fhall  be  allowed  ; 
and  the  whole  of  every  fuch  penalty  or  forfeiture  fhall  go  and 
be  paid  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  fhall  inform  and  fue 
for  the  fame,  together  with  fuch  coils  of  iuil  as  fhall  be  al- 
lowed; provided  that  no  parfonage  thai  hath  a  vicar  en- 
dowed, or  perpetual  curate,  and  having  no  cure  of  fouls, 
fhall  be  taken  to  be  or  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
benefice,  within  the  meaning  of  this  aft.      f.  12. 

No  fpiritual  perfon  holding-  any  office,  i:i  luch  manner  ah 
the  fame,  under  any  of  the  provifions  of  the  faid  recited 
afts,  would  exempt  luch  fpiritual  perfons  from  refidence,  or 
from  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  in  the  faid  afts  contained 
for  non-relidence,  or  aftually  lerving  as  a  chaplain  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  or  as  a  clerk  of  his  majefty's  clofet,  or  a« 

C  a  deputy 
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a  deputy  clerk  thereol,  or  as  a  chaplain  general  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  forces,  or  brigade  chaplain  on  foreign  fervice,  or 
chaplain  on  board  any  of  his  majefty's  (hips,  or  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  dock  yards,  or  in  any  of  his  majefty's  garrifons,  or 
chaplain  of  his  majefty's  corps  of  artillery,  or  as  chaplain  to 
any  Eritifh  faftory,  or  in  the  houfehold  of  any  Britifh  am- 
baffador  or  public  minifter  refuling  abroad,  or  as  chancellor 
or  vicar-general,  or  in  his  abfence  the  principal  furrogate  or 
official  in  any  ecclefiaftical  court  of  any  diocefe,  or  as  minor 
canon,  or  vicar  choral,  or  pried,  vicar,  or  any  fuch  other 
public  officer  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or  as 
deans,  fub-deans,  priefts,  or  readers  in  his  majefty's  royal 
chapels  at  St.  James's  and  Whitehall,  or  as  reader  in  his 
majefty's  private  chapel  at  Windfor,  or  elfewhere,  or  as 
chaplain  at  the  royal  military  afylum  at  Chelfea,  or  royal 
military  college  at  High  Wycombe,  or  teacher  at  the  royal 
military  academy  at  Woolwich,  or  chaplains  at  the  royal 
hofpitals  at  Greenwich  and  Chelfea,  or  as  chaplains  to  the 
royal  hofpitals  for  feamen  at  Haflar  and  Plymouth,  or  as  a 
preacher  or  reader  in  any  of  the  inns  of  court,  or  at  the 
rolls,  or  as  burfar,  dean,  vice-prefident  or  public  tutor  or 
chaplain,  or  other  fuch  public  officer,  in  any  college  or  hall, 
in  either  of  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  as 
public  librarian  or  public  regiftrar,  or  proftor,  or  public 
orator,  or  other  fuch  public  officer,  in  either  of  the  faid  uni- 
verfities, or  as  fellow  of  any  college  in  either  of  the  univer- 
fities, or  of  Eton  or  Winchefter  college,  or  as  warden  or 
provoft  of  Eton  or  Winchefter  cellege,  or  as  fchoolmafter 
or  ufher  in  the  fame,  or  as  fchoolmafter  or  ufher  of  Weft- 
minfter-fchool,  during  the  period  that  they  fhall  refpeftively 
be  required,  by  reafon  of  any  fuch  office,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  fame,  and  actually  fhall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  fame,  fhall  be  liable  to  any  of  the  pains,  pe- 
nalties, or  forfeitures  in  the  laid  lirft  recited  aft  or  this  aft 
contained,  for  or  on  account  of  any  non-refidence  on  any 
dignitv,  prebend,  benefice,  donative,  or  perpetual   curacy. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  bifhop  to  grant  licences  to  fpi- 
ritual  perfons  within  his  diocefe,  to  refide  out  of  the  proper 
lioufe  of  refidence,  or  out  of  the  parifh,  and  within  fuch 
diftance  therefrom,  as  the  cafe  may  appear  to  fuch  bifhop  to 
require,  if  fuch  bifhop  fhall,  in  Ins  difcretion,  think  the 
fame  fit  and  proper,  in  the  feveral  cafes  hereinafter  men- 
tioned ;  (that  is  to  fay,)  to  anv  fpiritual  perfon  who  fhall 
be  prevented  from  refiding  in  the  proper  houfe  of  refidence, 
or  in  the  parifh,  by  aftual  illnefs  of  himfelf,  or  wife  or 
■child  ;  and  alfo  to  any  fpiritual  perfon  having  any  dignity, 
prebend,  benefice,  donative,  perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial 
chapelry,  where  there  fhall  be  no  houfe  of  refidence,  or 
where  the  houfe  of  refidence  fhall  be  unfit  tor  the  refidence 
of  Fuch  ecclefiaftical  perfon.  fuch  unfitnefs  not  being  occa- 
fioned  by  fuch  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  Tuch  fpiritual  perfon 
keeping  fuch  houfe  in  fuch  repair  as  fhall  be  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  bifhop  ;  and  alio  to  any  fpiritual  perfon  having 
any  benefice,  donative,  perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial  cha- 
pelry, and  having  any  manfion  or  meffuage  belonging  to  him- 
felf or  any  relative,  to  refide  in  fuch  manfion  or  meffuage, 
fuch  fpiritual  perfon  keeping  the  houfe  of  refidence  in  good 
repair,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  bifhop  ;  and  alfo  to  any 
fpiritual  perfon  having  any  benefice,  donative,  perpetual 
curacy,  or  parochial  chapelry,  of  fmall  value,  and  ferving 
as  a  ftipendiary  curate  elfewhere,  with  licence,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  ferving  of  fuch  his  benefice,  donative,  perpe- 
tual curacy,  or  parochial  chapelry,  to  the  fatistaftion  of 
the  bifhop  of  his  diocefe  ;  and  alfo  to  any  mafler  or  ufher  of 
any  endowed  fchool  duly  licenfedby  the  bifhop,  and  aftually 
employed  in  teaching  therein,  or  to  the  rnafter  of  any  other 


fchool  who  now  is  or  fliall  be,  within  one  month  after  the 
paffing  of  this  aft,  duly  licenfed  by  the  bifhop  ;  and  alfo  to 
any  matter  or  preacher  of  hofpitals  or  incorporated  charitable 
foundation,  during  the  period  for  which  he  may  be  required 
to  refide  in  the  fame,  and  fhall  aftually  refide  and  perform 
his  duties  therein  ;  or  to  any  perfon  holding  any  endowed  lec- 
turefhip,  chapelry,  or  preacherfhip,  and  performing  the  du- 
ties thereof  refpeftively  ;  or  to  any  fpiritual  perfon  having 
any  benefice,  donative,  perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial  cha- 
pelry of  fmall  value,  and  ferving  as  preacher  in  any  proprie- 
tary chapel  in  cities  or  towns,  with  the  licence  of  the  bifhop 
in  whofe  diocefe  he  fhall  fo  officiate  ;  or  to  the  librarians  or 
the  Britifh  mufeum,  or  of  Sion  college  ;  or  to  the  truftees 
of  lord  Crewe's  charity,  during  the  times  of  their  perfonal 
attendance  on  the  duties  of  their  office  :  provided  always, 
that  for  any  fuch  licence,  the  party  obtaining  the  fame  fhall 
not  pay  more  than  the  fum  nf  ten  (hillings,  exclusive  of  any 
fuch  ilamps  as  may  be  required  by  law:  provided  alwavs. 
that  if  any  fpiritual  perfon,  applying  to  any  bifnop  for  anv 
fuch  licence,  fhall  think  himfelf  aggrieved  by  the  refufal 
thereof,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  fpiritual  perfon  to  appeal 
to  the  archbifhop  of  the  province,  who  fhall  confirm  fuch 
refufal,  or  grant  a  licence  under  this  aft,  as  fhall  feemjuft 
and  proper,     f.  19. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  bifhop,  in  cafes  not  enumerated, 
to  grant  licences  to  refide  out  ot  the  proper  houfe  of  refi- 
dence, or  out  of  the  parifh,  and  to  affign  to  a  curate  fuch 
falary  as  he  fhall  judge  fit :  provided,  that  in  every  fuch 
cafe,  the  reafous  that  have  induced  fuch  bifhop  to  grant  fuch 
licence  fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  the  archbifhop  of  the  province 
to  which  inch  bifnop  fliall  belong,  who  fliall  allow  or  difal- 
low  fuch  licence,  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  or  make  any  alter- 
ation therein,  as  to  the  period  for  which  the  fame  may  have 
been  granted,  or  otherwife,  and  likewife  as  to  the  ftipend 
affigned  to  the  curate,  as  to  fuch  archbifhop  (ball  fcem  fit ; 
and  no  fuch  licence  fhall  be  good  unlefs  it  fhall  have  been  fo 
allowed  and  approved  by  fuch  archbifhop  :  provided  alfo, 
that  no  licence  fliall  be  made  void  by  the  death  or  removal 
of  the  bifhop  or  archbifhop  granting  the  fame,  but  the  fame 
fhall  be  good  and  valid,  unlefs  the  fame  fhall  be  revoked  by 
the  next  or  any  fucceeding  bifhop  or  archbifhop  :  provided 
alfo,  that  any  fpiritual  periou  may  appeal  againft  any  fuch 
revocation  by  the  bifhop  alone :  provided  alfo,  that  the  re- 
fpeftivi'  arehbifhops  may,  in  their  refpeftive  diocefes  of 
which  they  are  bifhops,  grant  licences  in  all  cafes  in  which 
any  licences  may  be  granted  by  any  bifliop,  either  by  his  own 
authority,  or  with  the  allowance  and  approval  of  the  arch- 
bilhop  as  aforefaid  :  provided  alfo,  that  it  fliall  be  lawful 
for  any  fuch  archbifhop  to  order  reafonable  fees  and  charges 
to  be  paid  by  any  fuch  fpiritual  perfon  appealing  :  orovided 
always,  that  in  every  cafe  when  any  cofts  and  charges  direfted 
by  fuch  archbifhop  or  bifhop  as  aforefaid,  fhall  remain  un- 
paid for  the  period  of  twenty-one  days  after  demand  thereof, 
it  fliall  be  lawful  for  fuch  bifhop  or  archbifhop  to  caufe  the 
famete  be  recovered  by  fequeilration.      t.  21. 

Provided  always,  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  bifliop  or 
archbifhop  to  revoke  any  fuch  licence :  provided  alio,  that 
no  licence  for  nou-rcfidence  granted  under  this  aft  fliall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  more  than  two  years  irom  the  granting 
'.hereof. 

Every  bifhop  or  archbifhop  fliall  caufe  a  copy  of  fuch  li- 
cence or  revocation  to  be  filed  in  the  regiftry  of  the  diocefe  ; 
and  a  lift  fliall  be  made  out  by  the  regifter  of  the  faid  dio- 
cefe, and  entered  in  a  book,  and  kept  for  the  infpeftion  of 
all  perfons ;  and  a  copy  of  every  fuch  licence  and  revocarion 
fliall  be  tranfmitted  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parifh  to 
which   the  fame  relates,  within  one   month  after  the  grant 

thereof, 
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thereof,  to  be  by  them  dcpofited  in  the  parilh  chefl  ;  and  a 
copy  of  the  fame  (hall  likewife  be  read  at  the  vifitation  of  the 
archdeacon,     f.  22. 

Provided,  that  during  the  vacancy  of  any  fee,  the  power 
of  granting  licences  under  this  aft  (hall  be  exercifed  by  the 
vicar-general  of  the  diocefe  ;  and  that  during  the  abfence  of 
any  prelate  out  of  the  realm,  or  fuch  infirmity  as  dilables 
<rom  exercifing  in  perfon  the  funftions  of  his  office,  it 
(ball  be  exercifed  by  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  is  or  are  law- 
( 'illy  empowered  to  exercile  his  general  jurifdiftion  in  the 
diocefe.     f.  28. 

And  nothing  in  this  aft  (ball  exempt  any  perfon  or  perfons 
from  a;iy  canonical  or  eccleiiaftical  cenfures,  or  afleft  any 
proceedings  in  any  ecclefiadical  court,  in  relation  to  non-re- 
fidence, not  being  duly  licenfed  according  to  the  provifions 
of  this  aft,  to  be  abfent  therefrom,  nor  having  any  other 
lawful  caufe  of  abfence  ;  provided  no  fuch  cenfures,  by  rea- 
fon  of  any  non-reildence,  not  exceeding  three  months  in  any 
one  year,  (ball  be  put  in  force  at  the  fuit  or  indance  of  any 
perfon  or  perfons  other  than  the  archbifhup,  bifhop,  or  arch- 
deacon,     f.  29. 

In  every  cafe  in  which  it  (hall  appear  to  any  bifliop  or  arch- 
bitbop,  that  any  fpiritual  perfon,  not  being  licenfed  accord- 
ing to  this  aft,  nor  having  any  other  lawful  caufe  of  ab- 
fence. does  not  fufficientlv  reiide,  it  (ball  be  lawful  for  fuch 
bilhop  or  archbifhop  to  iflue  a  monition  to  fuch  fpiritual  per- 
fon, to  refide  thereon,  and  to  make  a  return  to  fuch  monition 
within  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the  ifluing  thereof;  fo 
is  that  there  (hall  be  thirty  days  between  the  time  of  exe- 
cuting fuch  monition,  and  the  time  fpecified  for  the  return 
thereto  ;  and  it  (ball  be  lawful  for  the  bilhop  or  archbifhop 
to  whom  any  fuch  return  (lull  be  made,  to  require  inch  re- 
turn to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  fuch  fpiritual  perfon,  or 
others ;  and  where  no  fuch  return  (hall  be  made,  or  where 
Inch  return  (hall  not  be  deemed  fatisfaftory,  it  (hall  be  law- 
ful for  fuch  bifliop  or  archbifhop  to  iflue  an  order  to  require 


pences  occafioned  by  the  appeal :  provided  alfo,  that  no  fuch 
order  for  any  fequedration  (hall  be  put  in  force  during  fuch 
appeal,     f.  30. 

Perfons  who  (hall  return  to  refidence  on  monition,  (hall 
pay  the  cods.     f.  31. 

[f  any  perfon,  returning  to  refidence  on  monition,  (hall 
before  fix  month's  thereafter  abfent  hinuelf,  the  bifliop 
may,  without  monition,  fequeftrate  the  profits  of  the  bene- 
fice,     f.  32. 

And  if  any  clerk  (hall  continue  under  any  fequedration 
for  non-refidence  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  or  (ball  in- 
cur three  fequedrations  in  the  faid  fpace  of  three  years, 
not  being  relieved  with  refpeft  to  any  of  fuch  fequedra- 
tions,  upon  appeal,  the  benefice  (ball  become  ipfo  facie 
void,  and  the  patron  or  perfon  entitled  to  prefent  or  no- 
minate fome  clerk  thereto,  other  than  the  clerk  who  (ball 
have  fo  continued  under  fuch  fequedration  or  fequeitrations. 

Provided,  that  if  an  aftion  be  brought  before  the  ifTuing 
of  the  monition,  the  bifliop  or  archbifhop  fball  retain  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  benefice  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  penalty 
and  colts  ;  but  if  at  the  time  of  filing  the  monition,  no  ac- 
tion thall  have  been  commenced,  none  fhall  be  brought  after- 
wards-.    1.  30. 

But  nothing  in  this  aft  contained  fliaiL  affect  his  majef- 
ty's  royal  prerogative  in  the  granting  of  difpenfations  for 
non-refidence,  nor  any  privilege  of   clerks  retained    in  his 

majelty's   fcrvice  under  the  datute   9   Edward  II.    c.  8. 

f.  40. 

No  archbifhop  or  bifliop  having  any  dignity,  prebend, 
benefice,  donative,  or  perpetual  cure,  (hall,  by  reafon  of  non- 
refidence,  be  fubjeft  or  liable  to  any  penalties  or  forfeitures. 
f.  41. 

By  54  Geo.  III.  c.  175.  bifhops  are  empowered  to  punifli 
pall  non-refidence  by  monition  and  fequedration,  as  well  as 
to   compel  refidence   in  future,    ar.d   to  exercife  the  fame 


fuch  perfon  to  proceed  to  and  refide,  within  thirty  days  after  powers  of  remitting  or  ordering  the  repayment  of  any  part 
fuch  order  fhall  have  been  delivered  ;  and  in  cafe  of  non-com. 
pliance,  to  fequeder  the  profits  of  fuch  benefice,  donative, 
perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial  chapelry  of  fuch  fpiritual  per- 
fon,  and  to  direct  the  application  »f  fuch  profits,  after  de- 
ducting the  neccflary  expences  of  ferving  the  cure,  to  the 
payment  of  fuch  expences  as  fhall  have  been  incurred  in  rela- 
tion to  fuch  monition  and  fequedration,  and  in  the  next  place, 
towards  the  augmentation  or  improvement  of  any  fuch  par- 
fonage,  vicarage,  donative,  or  perpetual  curacy,  or  the 
houfe  of  refidence,  or  any  of  the  buildings  and  appurte- 
nances, or  any  of  tin-  glebe  or  demefne  lands;  or  may  order 
and  direft  the  fame,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  be  paid  to  the 
governors  ot  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne,  to  be  applied  as 
fuch  bifliop  or   archbifhop  lhall  in    his   difcretion  think  fit  ; 


of  fuch  penalties  as  is  directed  or  allowed  in  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  84.  Perfons  may  appeal,  as  under  the  lad  cited  aft,  and 
penalties  may  be  remitted  ;  nor  are  penalties  recoverable  for 
more  than  one  year.  This  datute  repeals  the  provilion  of  the 
former  act  43  Geo.  III.  as  to  perfons  neglecting  to  notify  the 
caufe  of  exemption  from  refidence,  for  which  it  is  not  ne- 
celiary  to  obtain  a  licence,  and  enafts  that  a  perfon  charge- 
able with  fuch  negleft  fhall  forfeit  and  pay  for  fuch  offence 
the  fumof  20/.  to  be  levied  by  fequedration,  if  not  other- 
wife  paid  after  monition,  to  be  applied  as  the  archbifhop  or 
bifliop  of  the  diocefe  to  whom  the  notification  ought  to  have 
been  made  fhall  direct,  who  poflefles  the  power  of  remitting 
or  ordering  the  repayment  of  any  part  ot  fuch  penalties,  as 
is  allowed  in  the  faid  aft,  in  cafes  of  non-compliance  with  an 


and  it  fhall  alio  be  lawful  for  any  fuch  bifhop  or  archbifhop,     order  for  refidence.      A  perfon  who  has  no  houfe  of  refidence, 


within  fix  months  after  fuch  order  for  lequellration,  or  with 
in  fix  months  after  any  money  fhall  have  been  aftually  levied 
by  fuch  fequedration,  to  remit  to  any  fuch  fpiritual  perfon 
any  part  of  fuch  profits,  or  caufe  the  lame  or  any  part 
thereof  that  (hall  have  been  paid  to  Inch  governors  of  queen 
Anne's  bounty,  to  be  repaid  to  fuch  lpintual  perfon,  in  anv 
cafe  in  which)  by  reafon  of  the  fublequent  obedience  of  any 
Inch  fpiritual  perfon,  Inch  bifliop  or  archbifhop  fhall  think 
the  fame  proper:  provided,  that  when  any  fuch  fpiritual 
perfon  fhall  think  himlelf  aggrieved  by  reafon  of  any  fuch 
fequeftration,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  fuch  fpiritual  perfon 
to  appeal  to  the  archbifhop,  who  (lull  make  fuch  order  as 
fhall  be  juit  and  proper:  provided,  that  the  party  (o  appeal- 
ing  (hall  give  fecurity  to  the  bifliop  for  the  payment   of  ex- 


but  who  fhall  have  relided  nine  mouths  in  the  year  within  the 
limits  of  his  benefice,  donative,  perpetual  curacy,  or  paro- 
chial chapelry,  lhall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalties  on  account 
of  non-refidence,  nor  be  obliged  to  take  out  any  licence  for 
it  ;  but  the  fame  fhall  be  deemed  a  legal  refidence  ;  and  in  all 
returns  made  by  the  bifhops,  perfons  lo  rriidmg  lhall  be  re- 
turned as  relident.  It  is  enacted  alio,  that  houfes  purehafed 
by  the  governors  of  queen  Anne's  bounty,  though  not 
lituatcd  within  the  paiilhes  tor  which  they  are  purehafed, 
nail  be  deemed  residences ;  and  in  all  cafes  of  firiecure  rec- 
tonis  having  vicarages  endowed,  the  refidence  of  the  vicar  in 
the    rcftory    houle    lhall    be    deemed  a    lullicient     legal    re- 

fidence. 

For  leafes  of  noo-refideuts,  fie  Lkane. 
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We  obferve  here,  that  the  aft  of  13  Eliz.  c.  20,  referred 
to  under  Lease,  which  was  at  firft  temporary,  but  made 
perpetual  by  3  Car  I.  c.  4,  is  repealed  by  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  84,  as  well  as  feveral  other  ftatutes,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
it.  This  itatute  enafts,  that  fpiritual  perfons  may  take 
houfes,  &c.  though  not  in  a  city,  &c.  and  fuch  as  have  not 
fufficient  glebe  may,  by  confent  of  the  bifhop,  take  farms. 
They  may  alfo  hold  eftates  as  property,  but  not  any  farm 
for  cultivation,  unlefs  under  a  leafe  granted  on  or  before 
Jan.  I,  1803,  or  by  confent  of  the  bifhop.  They  may 
alfo  buy  or  fell  cattle  or  corn  for  the  occupation  of  farms. 
Vicars  or  curates  may  take  leafes  of  the  impropriate  par- 
fonages  of  their  parifhes  ;  but  if  not  occupied  by  a  fpiritual 
perfon  before  the  pr.fling  of  this  aft,  the  licence  of  the 
bifhop  is  necefl'ary.  A  licenfed  clergyman,  or  one  exempt 
from  refidence,  may  occupy,  where  he  refides,  fuch  lands  as 
the  bifhop  may  allow.  This  ilatute  is  amended,  in  feveral 
refpefts,  by  54  Geo.  III.  c.  175.  By  one  claufe  inthislalt 
aft,  fo  much  of  53  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  as  enafts  that  incum- 
bents, neglefting  to  notify  the  death  of  a  curate,  fhall  lofe 
his  exemption  from  refidence,  or  licence  for  non-refidence,  is 
repealed  ;   and  a  penalty  of  20/.  is  impofed. 

By  53  Geo.  III.  c.  149.  f.  2,  the  bifhop  or  ordinary  is 
empowered  to  appoint  falaries  to  licenfed  curates ;  the  li- 
cence, fpecifying    the   amount   of  fuch  falary;  and    c 
may  be  direfted  to  refide  in  the  parfonage   houfe  in  cafe  of 
the   non-refidence  of  incumbents   for   four  months  in  each 
year,  during  the  faid  non-refidence:  but  the  diltance  of  the 
refidence  of  fuch  curate,  licenfed  to  refide  out  of  the  parifh, 
from  any  church  or   chapel  which  he   fhall  be  licenfed   to 
ferve,  fhall  not  exceed  five  ftatute  miles,  except  in  cafes  of 
neceffity,  to  be  approved  bv  the  bifhop  or  ordinary,  and  fpe- 
cified  in  the  licence.     The  bifhop  may  direct  the  curate  to 
give  up  poffeffion  of  the  parfonage  or  vicarage  houfe,  and  in 
cafe  of  refufal,  he  fhall   forfeit  to  the  reftor   or  vicar,  all 
fuch  parts  of  his   flipend   as    fhall  then  be   unpaid,  or  fhall 
thereafter  become  due,  and  alfo  the  fum  of  50/.  to  fuch  rec- 
tor or  vicar,  recoverable  in  an  aftion  of  debt.     The  falaries 
payable  to  curates  fhall  be  in  proportion  to   the   value  of 
the  benefices  ;  in  no  cafe  lefs  than  So/,  per  annum,  or  than  the 
annual  value  of  the  benefice,  donative,  perpetual  curacy,  or 
parochial  chapelry,  if  the  faid    value  fhall   not  amount  to 
80/.  per  annum  ;  nor  lefs  than  ico/  per  annum,  or  the  whole 
value  as  aforcfaid,  if  the  faid  value  fhall  not  amount  to  100/. 
per  annum  in  any  parifh  or  place  where  the  population,   (ac- 
cording  to  the  returns   then  luft  made  in  purluance  of  any 
aft  or  afts  of  parliament,)    fhall  amount  to   or   exceed  300 
perfons  ;   and   fuch   falary  fhall    not    be   lefs    than  1 20/.  per 
annum,  or  the  whole  value   as    aforefaid,  if  the  laid  value 
fhall  not  amount  to  120/.  per  annum,  in  any  parifh  or  place 
where  the  population  fhall  appear  as  aforefaid  to  amount  to 
or  exceed  500  perfons  ;  and  fuch  falary  fhall    not  be  lefs 
than  150/.  per  annum,   or    than  the  whole  value   as    afore- 
faid,   if   the    faid    value    fhall    not    amount    to    150/.   per 
annum,   in  any  parifh  or  place  where  the  population  fhall 
appear,  as  aforefaid,  to  amount  to  or  exceed  1000  perions  : 
provided  always,  that  the  annual  value  of  all  benefices,  do- 
natives, perpetual  curacies,  or  parochial  chapelries,  of  which 
the  faid  value,  eftimated  as  is   herein    provided,  does  not 
amount  to  150/.  per  annum,  fhall  be  eftimated  from  the  re- 
turns mr.de  by  the  bifhops  of  the  feveral  diocefes  to  the  go- 
vernors of  queen  Anne's  bounty,  in  purfuance  of  an  addrefs 
of  the  houfe  of  lords,  or  from  any  future  returns  which  may 
be  made  by  the  faid  bifhops  to  the  faid  governors,  refpefting 
parifhes  or  places  omitted  in  the  faid  returns,  or  refpefting 
parifhes  or  places  in  the  aftual  income  of  which  it  ihall  be 


made  appear  to  the  faid  bifhops  that  any  confiderable  varia- 
tion has  taken  place,  either  by  augmentations  made  by  the 
faid  governors  or  other  wife. 

However,  where  the  curate's  falary  is  of  the  value  of  thr 
benefice,  it  fhall  be  liable  to  the  charges  affecting  it.  When 
the  curate  is  permitted  to  ferve  in  an  adjoining  parifh,  it  lhall 
be  lawful  for  the  bifhop  or  ordinary  to  appoint  for  fuch  in- 
cumbent, or  perpetual  curate,  fo  licenfed,  a  falary  lefs  by  a 
ium  not  exceeding  30/.  per  annum,  than  the  falary  which  in 
the  feveral  cafes  herein  before  mentioned  the  bifhop  or  ordi- 
nary is  refpeftively  required  by  this  aft  to  appoint  ;  and  in 
every  cafe  where  the  bifhop  or  ordinary  fhall  find  it  neceflary 
or  expedient  as  aforcfaid,  to  licenfe  one  and  the  fame  perfon 
to  ferve  as  curate  for  two  adjoining  or  other  parifhes  or  places, 
it  fhall  be  lawful  tor  fuch  bifhop  or  ordinary  to  direft  that 
during  fuch  time  as  fuch  curate  fhall  ferve  fuch  two  churches 
or  chapels,  the  falary  to  be  received  by  him  for  ferviug  each 
of  the  faid  churches  or  chapels  (hall  be  lefs  by  a  fum  not  ex- 
ceeding 30/.  per  annum,  than  the  falary  which  in  the  feveral 
cafes  herein  before  mentioned  the  bifhop  or  ordinary  is  re- 
quired by  this  aft  to  appoint  :  Provided  always,  that  no 
luch  falary  fhall  in  any  cafe  be  lets  than  50/.  per  annum,  or 
than  the  whole  value  of  the  faid  benefice,  donative,  perpe- 
tual curacy,  or  parochial  chapelry,  which  fuch  incumbent, 
perpetual  curate,  or  curate,  ihall  be  licenled  to  ferve,  if  the 
faid  value  fhall  not  amount  to  50/.  per  annum  :  Provided  al- 
ways, that  no  incumbent,  perpetual  curat",  or  curate,  fhall 
be  licenfed  to  ferve  as  curate  in  any  church  or  chapel  which 
is  diftant  more  than  five  ftatute  miles  from  any  church  or 
chapel  already  ferved  by  fuch  incumbent,  perpetual  curate, 
or  curate,  except  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  to  be  approved  b) 
the  bilhop  or  ordinary,  and  fpecified  in  the  licence. 

In  certain  cafes,  fmaller  falariei  are  to  be  allowed  to  cu- 
rates. The  bifhop  is  to  allow  the  reftor,  &c.  to  deduft  ironi 
the  curate's  falary  for  repairs  to  a  limited  amount,  fo  that  it 
fhall  not  in  any  year  exceed  one-fourth  part  of  the  falary 
allotted  to  the  curate.  The  curate  is  required,  in  certain 
cafes,  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  parfonage  houfe.  Where  the 
benefice,  clear  of  all  deductions,  exceeds  400/.  per  annum,  the 
bilhop  may  alTign  to  the  curate  of  fuch  parifh  or  place,  refldent 
within  the  lame,  and  ferving  no  other  cure,  a  falary  of  looLper 
annum,  though  the  population  may  not  amount  to  300  perfons  ; 
and  if  the  population  fhould  amount  to  500  perfons,  the  bifhop 
may  affign  to  the  curate  any  larger  lhpend  or  allowance,  fo 
that  the  fame  fhall  not  exceed  by  more  than  50/.  per  annum 
the  amount  of  the  ftipend  or  allowance  before  fpecified,  as 
required  to  be  ailigned  to  fuch  curate.  No  licence  fhall  be 
granted  to  ferve  more  than  two  churches  in  one  dav  ;  ex. 
ing  only  in  certain  cales,  where  three  chapels  or  churches  ar< 
not  diftant  from  each  other  more  than  four  meafured  miles, 
the  reafons  for  granting  fuch  licence  being  itated  in  it  ;  and 
it  is  required  that  the  refidence  of  the  curate  be  fuch,  that  it 
fhall  not  be  neceflary  for  him  to  travel  more  than  fifteen  miles 
to  perform  his  whole  duty.  An  incumbent  applying  for 
licence  for  non-refidence  fhall  ftate  what  falary  he  propofes 
to  give  to  his  curate.     See  Curate. 

Bifhops  are  not  punifliable  by  the  ftatute  of  the 
21  Hen.  VIII.  for  non-refidence  upon  their  bifhoprics  ;  but 
although  an  archbilhop  or  bilhop  be  not  tied  to  be  reiident 
upon  his  bifhopric  by  the  ftatutes  ;  yet  they  are  thereto 
obliged  by  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  and  may  be  compelled  to 
keep  refidence  by  ecclefialticalcenlures.  (Watf.  c.  37.)  See 
alfo  the  conftitutionsof  archbilhop  Langton,  of  Otho,  and 
of  Othobon.  By  canon  42,  every  dean,  mailer,  or  warden, 
or  chief  governor  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  fhall 
be  reiident  in  the  fame  tourfcore  and  ten  days,  conjunflim  or 

divi/im, 
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<{'n>ifim,  in  every  year  at  the  lead,  and  then  (hall  continue 
there  in  preaching  the  word  of  God,  and  keeping  good  hof- 
pitality  ;  except  he  fhall  be  otherwife  let  with  weighty  and 
urgent  caufes,  to  be  approved  by  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe, 
or  in  any  other  lawful  fort  difpenied  with. 

By  can.  44  no  prebendaries  nor  canons  in  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate churches,  having  one  or  more  benefices  with  cure, 
(and  not  being  refidentiaries  in  the  fame  cathedral  or  colle- 
giate churches,)  fhall,  under  colour  of  their  faid  prebends, 
abfent  themfelves  from  their  benefices  with  cure  above  the 
fpace  of  one  month  in  the  year,  unlefs  it  be  for  fome  urgent 
caufe,  and  certain  time  to  be  allowed  by  the  bilhop  of  the  dio- 
cefe. And  fuch  of  the  faid  canons  and  prebendaries,  as  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches  do 
if  and  bound  to  be  refident  in  the  fame,  fhall  fo  among  them- 
fclves  fort  and  proportion  the  times  of  the  year,  concerning 
refidence  to  be  kept  in  the  faid  churches,  as  that  fome  of 
them  always  fhall  be  perfonally  refident  there ;  and  all  thofe 
who  be,  or  fhall  be  refidentiaries  in  any  cathedral  or  colle- 
giate church,  fhall,  after  the  days  of  their  refidency  ap- 
pointed by  their  local  ftatutes  or  cuftom  expired,  preiently 
rcpair  to  their  benefices,  or  fome  one  of  them,  or  to  fome 
other  charge  where  the  law  requireth  their  prefence,  there  to 
difcharge  their  duties  according  to  the  laws  111  that  cafe  pro- 
vided. And  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  fhall  fee  the  fame  to 
be  duly  performed  and  put  in  execution. 

So  that,  befides  the  general  laws  directing  the  refi- 
dence of  other  clergymen,  thefe  dignitaries  have  another 
law  peculiar  to  themfelves,  namely,  the  local  ftatutes  of 
their  refpeftive  foundations,  the  validity  of  which  local 
ftatutes  this    canon  iuppoleth  and    affirmeth.     And,    with 


Upon  this  notion  a  praftice  was  founded,  and  prevailed  in 
England,  which  eluded  the  canons  made  againft  pluralities. 
A  man  beneficed  in  one  church  could  not  accept  another, 
without  avoiding  the  firftj  but  a  man  poffeffed  of  a  bene- 
fice, could  accept  a  vicarage  under  the  reftor  in  another 
church,  for  that  was  no  benefice  in  law,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  letter  of  the  canon,  which  forbids  any  man  hold- 
ing two  benefices. 

The  way  then  of  taking  a  fecond  living  in  fraud  of  the 
canon  was  this  :  a  friend  was  prefented,  who  took  the  infti- 
tution,  and  had  the  church  quoad  tilulum  ;  as  foon  as  he  was 
poffeffed,  he  conftituted  the  perfon  vicar  for  whofe  benefit 
he  took  the  living,  and  by  confent  of  the  diocefan,  allotted 
the  whole  profit  of  the  living  for  the  vicar's  portion,  except 
a  fmall  matter  referved  to  himfelf. 

This  vicar  went  and  refided  upon  his  firlt  living,  for 
the  canon  reached  him  where  he  had  the  benefice ;  but 
having  no  benefice  where  he  had  only  a  vicarage,  he 
thought  himfelf  fecure  againft  the  faid  canons  requiring 
refidence. 

This  piece  of  management  gave  occafion  to  feveral  pa- 
pal decrees,  and  to  the  following  conltitiition  of  arch- 
bifhop  Langton ;  ok  No  ordinary  (hall  admit  any  one 
to  a  vicarage,  who  will  not  perfonally  officiate  there. 
Eind.   64. 

And  to  another  conftitution  of  the  fame  archbifhop,  bv 
which  it  is  injoined,  that  vicars  who  will  be  non-refident  fliail 
be  deprived.     Lind.  131. 

But  the  abufe  ftill  continued,  and  therefore  Otho,  in 
his  legatine  conftitutions,  applied  a  ftronger  remedy,  or- 
daining, That    none   fhall    be  admitted  to  a  vicarage,  but 


refpeft  to  the  new  foundations    in  particular,    the   aft  of    who,  renouncing  all  other  benefices   (if  he  hath  any)  with 


enafteth  that  their  loca! 
as   they  are  not   contrary 


parliament  of  the  6  Anne,  c.  21 
ftatutes  fhall  be  in  force,  fo  far 

to  the  conftitution  of  the  church  ot  England,  or  the  laws 
of  the  land.  This  canoa  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  church  :  lo  that  it  the  canon  inter- 
fereth  in  any  refpeft  with  the  faid  local  ftatutes,  the  ca- 
non is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  local  ftatutes  to  be  in  force 
only  fo  far  forth  as  they  are  modified  and  regulated  by  the 
canon. 

There  doth  not  appear  to  be  any  difference,  cither  by 
the  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal  laws  of  this  kingdom,  between 
the  cafe  of  a  reftor  and  of  a  vicar  concerning  refidence  ; 
except  only  that  the  vicar  is  fworn  to  relide,  (with  aprovifo, 
unlefs  he  lhall  be  othcrwife  difpculed  withal  by  his  diocefan,) 
?nd  the  reftor  is  not  fworn.  And  the  realon  of  this  dif- 
ference was  this  :  in  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Alexander  1  II.,  and  in  another  Lateran  council,  held  undci 
Innocent  111.,  there  were  very  Itrict  canons  made  againft  plu- 
ralities ;  by  the  tirlt  of  thele  councils  pluralities  arc  rc- 
flrained,  and  every  perfon  admitted  ad  eccleftam,  •uel  eacle- 
fiajlicum  miniflerium,  is  bound  to  relide  there,  and  perfonally 
ferve  the  cure  ;  by  the  fecond  of  thefe  councils,  if  any  per- 
fon, having  one  benefice  with  cure  of  fouls,  accepts  of  a 
leeond,  his  fir  ft  is  declared  void  ipfo  jure.  Thele  canons  wen- 
received  in  England,  and  are  ftill  part  ot  our  ecclefiaftical  law. 

At  the  firll  appearance  of  thefe  canons,  there  was  1,0 
doubt  made  but  they  obliged  all  rtSort. ;  for  they,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  law,  had  churches  in  title,  and 
had  beneftcium  ece/efia/licuin  :  and  of  fuch  the  canons  (poke. 
But  vicars  did  not  then  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  bound 
by  thefe  canons,  for  they,  as  ithe  glofs  upon  the  decretals 
(peaks,  had  not  ccc/e/iam  quoad  tilulum  ;  and  the  text  ol  tin- 
law  defcribes  them,  not  as  having  benefices,  but  as  bound  /.  r- 


fonts  el  ecclejtis 
his  church. 


il'fervire,  that  is,  as  alliltant  to  the  reftor  in 


cure  of  fouls,  (hall  fvvear  that  he  will  make  refidence 
there,  and  (hall  conftantly  fo  refide  :  otherwife  his  initia- 
tion fhall  be  null,  and  the  vicarage  fhall  be  given  to  an- 
other.    Athon.  24. 

And  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  this  conftitution  that  the 
oath  of  refidence  is  adminiftercd  to  vicars  to  this  day.  And 
this  obligation  of  vicars  to  refidence  was  further  inforced  by 
a  conftitution  of  Othobon,  as  followeth  :  If  any  (hall  detain 
a  vicarage  contrary  to  the  aforefaid  conftitution  of  Otho,  he 
fhall  not  appropriate  to  himfelf  the  profits  thereof,  but  (hall 
reltore  the  lame  ;  one  moiety  whereof  (hall  be  applied  to 
the  ulc  of  that  church,  and  the  other  moiety  fhall  be  dillri- 
butcd  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parilh,  and  half  to  the  archdea- 
con. And  the  archdeacon  lhall  make  diligent  inquiry  every 
year,  and  caufe  this  conftitution  to  be  ftriftly  observed. 
And  it  he  fhall  lind  that  any  one  detaineth  a  vicarage  contrary 
to  the  premifes,  he  (hall  forthwith  notify  to 'the  ordinary 
that  fuch  vicarage  js  vacant,  who  lhall  do  wli.it  lo  him  be- 
longethin  the  premifes;  and  if  the  ordinary  lhall  d.  -lay  to 
inftitute  another  into  fuch  vicarage,  he  (hall  be  fufpended 
(nun  collation,  inititution,  or  presentation  to  any  benefices 
until  he  (hall  comply.  And  if  any  one  (hall  ftrive  to  detain 
a  vicarage  contrary  to  the  premifes,  and  perfift  in  his  obfti- 
nacy  for  a  month;  he  lhall,  befides  the  penal  faid, 

be  ipfo  fa/So  deprived  of  his  other  benefices  (if  he  have  any); 
and  (hall  be  difahled  forc\   1  to  hi  Id  fuch  vicarage,  whii  I 
hath  lo   vi  xatioufiy  detained,  and  from  obtaining   any   other 
benefice    for  three  years.      And   if    the   archdeacon  lhall  be    - 

rcmifs  in  the  premifes,  he  (hall  1)  ■  deprived  of  the  (h;  re  ol 
the  aforefaid  penalty  affignedto  him,  and  be  Cufpi  ndi  1  From 
the  entrance  of  the  church,  until  he  lhall  perform  his  duty. 
Athon.  95. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  doubt  wa9  not,  whether 
reftors  were  obliged  to  refidence;  the  only  qticftion  was, 
whether  vicars  obliged  :  and  to   in/drci  the  refi- 

dence 
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dence  of  vicars,  in  like  manner   as  of  reftors,  the   afore- 
faid  conftitutions  were  ordained.     Sherl.  ibid.  p.  20,  21,22. 

By  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  no  oath  fhall  be  required  of 
or  taken  by  any  vicar  in  relation  to  refidence  on  his  vicarage. 
f.  37. 

Can.  47.  Every  beneficed  man  lieenfed  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm,  upon  urgent  occafions  of  other  lervice,  not  to 
refide  upon  his  benefice,  fhall  caufe  his  cure  to  be  fupplied 
by  a  curate  that  is  a  fufficient  and  lieenfed  preacher,  if  the 
worth  of  the  benefice  will  bear  it.  But  wlmfoever  hath  two 
benefices,  fhall  maintain  a  preacher  lieenfed  in  the  benefice 
where  he  doth  not  refide,  except  he  preach  himfelt  at  both 
of  them  ufually. 

And  by  the  lad  article  of  archbifhop  Wake's  directions 
it  is  required,  that  the  bifhop  fhall  take  care,  as  much  as 
pofliblc,  that  whofoever  is  admitted  to  ferve  any  cure,  do 
refide  in  the  parifh  where  he  is  to  ferve  ;  efpecially  in  livings 
that  are  able  to  fupport  a  refident  cure  :  and  where  that  can- 
not be  done,  that  they  do  at  at  leaft  refide  fo  near  to  the  place, 
that  they  may  conveniently  perform  all  their  duties,  both  in 
the  church  and  parifh. 

By  the  36  Geo.  III.  c.  83.  the  ordinary,  befides  ap- 
pointing to  curates  an  allowance  not  exceeding  75/.  per  aim. 
may,  on  livings  where  the  reftor  or  vicar  does  not  personally 
refide  four  months  in  the  year  at  lealt,  grant  the  ule  of  the 
redlory  or  vicarage  houfe,  and  the  garden  and  -(table  thereto 
belonging,  Such  ufe  to  be  granted  to  the  faid  curate  for  the 
fpace  of  twelve  calendar  months  by  the  authority  of  the 
ordinary,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  with  power  in  the  faid 
ordinary  to  renew  and  grant  from  time  to  time,  or  a  fur- 
ther fum,  not  exceeding  1 5/.  per  ann.  in  lieu  of  fuch  houfe, 
garden,  and  liable,  in  cafe  there  fiiall  be  none  fuch,  or  it 
fhall  appear  to  him  not  to  be  convenient  to  allot  and  aflign 
the  fame  to  fuch  curate.  Provided  that  the  faid  houfe, 
garden,  and  liable,  fhall  be  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  curate 
and  his  family  only  during  his  actual  refidence  in  the  faid 
reftory  and  vicarage  houfe.  Provided  alfo,  that  the  ordi- 
nary fhall  have  power  at  any  time  under  his  hand  and  feal,  to 
revoke  the  grant  to  the  faid  curate  of  the  faid  houfe, 
garden,  and  liable,  or  aHy  of  them,  and  alfo  to  infert  in  fuch 
grant  fuch  terms  and  conditions  to  be  obferved  on  the  part 
of  the  curate  as  he  fhall  think  reafonable. 

By  the  faculty  of  difpenfation,  a  pluralift  is  required,  in 
that  benefice  from  which  he  fhall  happen  to  be  molt  abfent, 
to  preach  thirteen  fermons  every  year  ;  and  to  exercife  hof- 
pitahty  for  two  months  yearly,  and  for  that  time,  according 
to  the  fruits  and  profits  thereof,  as  much  as  in  him  lietli,  to 
fupport  and  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  that  parifh,  efpecially 
the  poor  and  needy. 

By  the  1  W.  c.  26.  if  any  perfon  prefented  or  nomi- 
nated by  either  of  the  univerfities  to  a  popifh  benefice  with 
cure,  fhall  be  abfent  from  the  fame  above  the  fpace  of  lixty 
days  in  any  one  year  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the  faid  benefice  (hall  be. 
come  void.      Burn's  Eccl.  Law,  art.  Refidence. 

Residence,  in  Chemijlry,  &c.  the  fettling,  or  what  remains 
of  a  liquor,  or  other  fubflance,  in  the  vefTel  after  the  chief 
part  of  it  has  been  poured  or  taken  out,  to  change  the 
manner  of  the  operation  on  what  is  left. 

Residence,  Country,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  a  rural 
habitation,  manfion,  or  other  kind  of  place,  where  it,  as 
well  as  the  ground  which  furrounds  it,  are  formed  and  laid 
out  in  fome  fort  of  ornamental  flyle.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  ways  of  accomplilhing  this  propofed  at  dif; 
ferent  times,  which  have  given  rife  to  the  variety  of  (lyles 
that  have  prevailed  at  different  periods  ;  but  the  avowedly 
formal,  and  the  affetledly  graceful,  are  the  two  which  have 
been  chiefly  had  recourfe  to,  according  to  the  writer  of  the 


"  Treatife  on  Country  Refidences,"  before  that  of  the  fret, 
charadleriilic,  natural  one,  which  he  has  fuggeited  the  in- 
troduction of;  which  is  confined  to  no  particular  ftyle  or 
mode,  but  which  furnifhes  and  fupplies  beauties  and  effects 
which  are  fuitable  to  the  fcene  and  fituation,  whatever  the 
age  or  country  may  be  from  which  they  are  borrowed,  or 
by  whatever  epithets  they  may  be  called  or  known. 

Suppofe  a  piece  of  ground  containing  from  four  to  five 
hundred  acres,  of  which  more  than  three  hundred  are  to  be 
formed  into  a  refidence  ;  that  a  brook  may  pafs  through  it, 
partly  among  meadows  or  waftes  of  copfe  and  paiture,  and 
partly  along  the  hedge  fences  ;  that  two  farm-houfes,  fome 
cottages,  and  belts  of  planting  may  likewife  appear  ;  that 
the  farm-houfe  in  the  centre  is  on  the  higheft  ground,  which 
defcends  in  varied  and  gentle  dopes  on  every  fide  to  the 
margin  of  the  brook,  except  toward  a  duller  of  cottages 
upon  the  banks  of  it,  where  it  abruptly  terminates  in  a 
wooded  precipice  of  rocks  or  gravel,  or  fomething  of  a 
fimilar  kind. 

The  manner  of  forming  a  refidence,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  formal  llyle  of  a  century  ago,  would, 
in  the  firft  place,  have  been  to  clear  away  every  cottage, 
hedge,  and  tree  ;  then  to  level  down  the  precipice,  and  all 
irregularities.  After  which  to  form  it  into  fquare  fields  and 
avenues,  planting  belts  of  trees  between  them.  Two  fmall 
woods  would  have  been  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  houle, 
and  a  large  one  near  the  garden.  The  water  of  the  brook 
would  have  been  introduced  through  a  conduit,  to  an  ob- 
long canal ;  from  that  to  two  round  bafins  in  the  central 
garden  ;  thence  to  another  oblong  canal  anfwering  to  the 
firft.  From  that,  under  ground,  as  before,  to  two  ponds 
in  the  large  wood  ;  after  which  to  be  carried  by  the  fide  of 
the  outer  ftrip  of  plantation  until  it  rejoined  the  former 
canal.  The  other  parts  are  not  very  material.  But  it  may 
be  noticed  that  the  Surrounding  fields  would  have  nothing 
done  to  them,  but  the  removal  of  the  cottages,  and  the  belt 
of  planting,  which  would  otherwife  have  clofed  the  view 
from  the  avenue.  The  fhort  avenues  would  probably  be 
continued  tltrough  the  fields  in  Single  rows  of  trees. 

And  according  to  the  affe&edly  graceful,  or  more  modern 
flyle  of  Brown  and  his  followers,  the  Same  portion  of  land 
would  have  been  laid  cut  by  means  of  clearing,  levelling, 
and  fmoothing  the  irregularities  of  the  furface  in  the  firft. 
inftance,  only  leaving  a  finglr  fmall  cottage  properly  hidden 
by  the  belt  of  planting.  The  houfe  would  be  built  on  the 
higheft  part  of  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the  offices  funk 
under  or  below  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  (tables  ;  and 
the  part  of  the  houfe  which  is  feen,  in  the  form  of  a  cube, 
with  a  large  front,  vifible  only  on  the  tide  on  which  is  the 
approach.  The  brook  elevated  upon  the  fide  of  the  rifing 
ground,  and  formed  into  a  dill  river,  with  cafcades  and  iflands, 
which  are  capable  oS  being  Seen  all  round  from  *he  houfe. 
The  park  furrounded  with  a  belt,  inclofing  a  ride  or  drive 
within  this,  the  whole  diverfified  with  clumps  oS  various 
fizes,  but  moftly  fimilar  in  fhape.  The  park  fed  with  deer, 
fheep,  and  cattle,  and  the  more  confiderable  fpaces  in  the 
drive,  with  the  whole  of  the  pleafure  ground,  regularly 
mown.  Buildings  would  be  introduced  m  various  places  in 
the  drives  as  well  as  the  park.  The  approach  and  walks 
formed  in  different  turns  and  windings,  and  the  pleafure 
ground,  and  kitchen  garden,  in  a  regular  manner,  the  latter 
moftly  in  the  perfectly  fquare  form.  From  each  of  the 
drives,  the  approach,  walks,  and  the  plealure  ground,  the 
objefts  of  view  are  either  the  ornamental  buildings  or  the 
jiianfion,  viitas  being  made  in  all  places  from  the  one  to  the 
other;  the  belt  excludes  the  whole  of  the  diftant  country 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  ground,  and  the  clumps  from 
9  the 
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the  higher,  as  well  as  from  the  houfe.  It  may  be  fuppofed 
that  nothing  would  be  done  to  the  furrounding  country, 
only,  perhaps,  that  in  the  place  of  the  removed  cottages,  a 
formal  ftreet,  under  the  title  of  improved  village,  might  be 
formed  and  raifed  at  a  fuitable  diftance  from  the  manfion  and 
its  approach.  It  is  fuggefted  that  numbers  of  places  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  are  laid  out  nearly  in 
this  manner  ;  and  that  the  general  patlures,  the  belt,  the 
flump,  the  tame  andjlill  river,  abound  in  both  countries,  and 
continue  to  be  formed  in  the  fame  way,  whatever  may  be 
the  natural  character  of  the  fituation  or  place. 

But  according  to  the  characteriftic  or  natural  manner 
which  the  writer  has  advifed,  fuch  a  fituation  fliould  be  laid 
out  fomewhat  in  this  way.  The  houfe  ihould  be  placed  on 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  rifing  grounds,  the  whole  of 
the  offices  be  brought  more  or  lefs  into  view,  each  of  fuch 
buildings  being  made  low,  irregular,  and  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  brook  be  rendered  more  cha- 
racteriftic as  iuch,  by  having  little  aits  and  iflands  formed 
in  it,  as  well  as  occafional  pools,  or  (tagnated  fpots  of  water, 
in  the  open  parts,  and  under  the  made  of  the  grove  where 
not  fecn.  Near  the  houfe,  in  the  hollow,  it  mould  fpread 
out  in  the  manner  of  a  lake,  being  varied  by  prominences, 
iflands,  and  wood.  The  (table  offices,  kitchen  garden,  and 
farm,  fhould  be  placed  near  each  other,  and  at  no  great  dif- 
tance from  the  main  refidence.  The  wood  fhuuld  be  feen  in 
one  extenfive  irregular  mafs,  crowning  the  large  eminence, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  lower  grounds  in  which  the 
brook  runs.  Inftead  of  furrounding  the  whole  with  a  belt 
of  planting,  the  borders  of  the  park  fhould  every  where 
blend  in  an  irregular  manner  with  the  country  ;  in  fome 
places  a  hedge  only,  in  others  a  funk  fence,  and  in  a  few 
open  paling  fhould  feparate  it  from  the  corn-fields ;  in 
different  places  large  portions  of  it  may  be  united  to  the 
country  by  means  of  hurdle  fences,  in  which  way  more  or 
lefs  of  it  may  be  inclofed  and  let  out  to  tenantry  as  thought 
proper.  In  this  mode,  the  wood  does  not  terminate  abruptly 
with  the  park  ;  but  gradually  lofes  itfelf  in  fcattered  trees, 
hedge-rows,  and  occafional  ltrips  among  the  corn  lands  of 
the  neighbouring  faring.  Hence,  it  is  fuggefted,  arife  the 
beauty  of  the  views  in  walking  round  the  outfide  border  of 
the  park.  An  irregular  village  fhould  be  formed  by  fcat- 
tered cottages,  wood,  and  palturc,  from  which  the  approach 
is  led  to  the  houfe  ;  with  a  branch  to  the  offices  and  the 
garden  ;  the  farm  road  is  moltly  concealed,  but  might  often 
be  partially  feen  with  advantage.  Walks  fh;>uld  be  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  grounds ;  thofe  for  morning  and 
evening  fhould  be  extenlive  and  open  ;  thofe  for  noon  wholly 
under  the  wood.  They  both  afford  conliderable  variety, 
whither  the  beauty  and  wilduefs  of  the  park,  the  views  of 
The  diftant  coin-lields  and  hedge-rows,  the  village,  the  brook, 
or  the  different  picturefque  compofitions  formed  by  the 
l.oule  and  offices  be  regarded  -,  without  laying  any  thing  con- 
ing diftant  profpect,  which,  in  the  other  practice,  is 
iften  loft  by  the  belt,  and  at  all  events  conltantly  prevent*  d 

on  harmonising  with  the  park, by  itsdarkdill.ua  boundary. 
The  cattL  may  be  guarded  and  kept  off  from  the  front  of 
rhe  manfion  by  fome  proper  fort  of  fence,  and  a  certain 
/pace  along  the  border  and  rivulet  be  preferved  as  pk-afure 
ground,  in  which  exotic  fhrubs  and  flowers  may  be  planted 
.11  difperfed  natural-like  groups  and  thickets.  The  whole 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  ground  may  be  fed  with  cattle, 
horfes,  deer,  and  fhecp,  as  well  as  other  animals.  The 
kitchen  garden,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  need  not  be  fo  large  as 
in  other  cafes,  as  many  culinary  vegetables  may  be  grown 
in  other  places,  and  the  fields  of  the  farm.      Nor  will  an  or- 

ird  be  ncceli'ary  in  many  cafes,  as  a  fufficient  number  of 


fruit-trees  may  be  introduced  in  the  groups,  and  pleafure- 
ground  fcenery.  There  may,  befides  thefe,  be  fome  other 
differences  made,  which  need  not  be  noticed  in  this  place. 
A  drive  may  be  made  through  the  park  as  thought  proper, 
and  through  the  furrounding  country  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  it  as  connected  with  the  park.  The  planting 
in  the  park  fhould  abound  with  low  growths  and  wildnefTes, 
in  the  nature  of  the  trees  and  the  various  maffes  of  wo. id 
in  it. 

The  fame  fpot  of  ground  is  difplayed  as  formed  and  laid 
out  after  thefe  three  different  methods,  in  the  work  already 
alluded  to,  which  may  be  confulted  with  much  advantage 
by  the  inquirer  on  this  head. 

In  comparing  the  leading  diftinctions  between  the  two 
latter  of  the  above  methods  of  forming  and  laying  out 
rural  refidences,  or  that  followed  by  Brown,  Repton,  and 
others,  and  that  which  has  been  fuggefted  by  the  writer  ;  it 
is  remarked  that,  in  relation  to  the  whole,  the  object  of  the 
former  is  to  render  a  refidence  feparate  from  the  country  ; 
while  the  latter,  or  the  characteriftic  ltyle  of  forming,  and 
the  improvements  propofed  in  refidences  already  formed  on 
bad  principles,  tend  to  harmonize  it.  In  relation  to  the 
parts,  that  fort  of  gardening  forms  and  places  every  thing 
diftinctly  and  alone  ;  while  this  groups  and  connects  them 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  whole. 

In  what  regards  wood,  the  vulgar  practice  is,  it  is  faid, 
to  (hut  out  the  country  by  a  belt,  and  to  vary  the  fpace 
within  by  the  clumps  :  while  that  which  is  propofed  tends 
to  increafe  the  expreffion  and  character  of  the  fituation  or 
place,  whatever  part  of  the  grounds  it  may  direct  to  be 
wooded,  whether  in  the  middle  or  the  boundaries  ;  and  in- 
ftead of  (hutting  out  the  country,  the  wood  diverges  in  a 
gradual  manner  into  hedge -rows,  fo  as  to  unite  and  harmonize 
it  as  much  as  poffible  with  the  refidence. 

In  refpect  to  buildings,  the  former  or  common  way  is  to 
conceal  every  thing  except  the  manfion  :  while  this,  on 
the  contrary,  fhews  every  building,  not  as  fingle  objects, 
but  as  compound  parts  of  the  fcenery  of  the  place. 

In  relation  to  water,  the  old  or  former  plan  is  to  produce 
quantity  or  extent  of  furface,  and  to  render  it  as  confpicu- 
ous  as  poffible:  while  the  11  ylc  here  propofed  is  to  produce 
natural  character. 

In  refpeCt  to  ground,  the  former  or  modem  lyftein  is  to 
fmooth  and  form  undulating  lurfaces :  while  that  of  this  is 
to  attend  to  natural  character. 

In  what  regards  parks,  modern  hndfeape  gardening,  it  is 
laid,  makes  them  fmooth  and  deltitute  of  under-growths 
ferns,  and  other  plants :  while  this,  by  introducing  hol- 
lies, thorns,  briars,  ferns,  and  fometimes  furze,  broom, 
and  brambles,  gives  them  a  wild  forett  character,  which 
is  the  great  and  main  object  of  their  formation  and  arrange- 
ment. 

In  refpect  to  phafure-ground,  the  common  mode,  it  is  faid, 
is  to  form  many  acres  of  lawn,  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
prefervation  at  a  great  expence,  v.  lule  they  produce  nothing. 
The  plan  here  piopofed  admits  of  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  circumftancLS  and  fituation,  but  generally  forms  little 
that  is  not  grazed  by  (heep  or  covered  by  (lowers,  exten- 
five mowing  being  therefore  never  requilite,  and  it  commonly 
permits  the  cattle  to   come  within   a  fmall  dillance    of  the 

refidence. 

The  difference  of  expence  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  very 
confiderable,  u  mull  be  evident  from  the  general  conlideratioii 
of  tl.     d  .   e  between  aililting  what    Nature    ban  already 

begun,  and  counteracting  her  altogether.  This  will  be  fo 
whether  it  relates  to  the  manfions,  buildings,  planting,  water, 
gardens,  farms,  or  pleafure-giouuds.      And  there  will  be 

difference! 
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differences  of  a  minor  nature  on  all  thefe  heads,  as  well  as  on 
many  others. 

The  ideas  refpecting  the  latter  of  thefe  methods  of  form- 
ing and  laying  out  residences  of  this  nature,  have  yet  been 
but  little  put  in  practice,  nor  their  union  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  perfon  been  fuch  as  to  produce  a  diftindt  ftyle  in  regard 
to  them,  except,  perhaps,  with  the  writer  of  the  work  before 
alluded  to.  They  are,  however,  of  confiderable  importance, 
and  highly  defervingof  attention,  not  only  as  being  founded 
on  the  principles  of  nature,  but  as  according  fo  well  with 
the  nature  of  rural  fcenery. 

In  chufmg  fituations  for  refidences  of  this  defcription,  it 
is  advifed,  that  attention  fhould  be  particularly  paid  to  fuch 
as  are  moll  convenient  in  what  refpects  fcite  and  polition,  as 
they  relate  to  the  adjoining  country  ;  that  they  mould  be  the 
moil  ftriking  which  the  grounds  will  afford  ;  and  that  they 
fhould  furmfh  the  beft  views  from  the  refidences  of  the 
furrounding  country  which  it  is  capable  of  fupplying. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  deficient,  and  whether 
that  which  is  wanted  can  be  fupplied  by  the  propofed  fcite, 
or  is  wholly  wanting,  or  fome  others  deficient  that  can- 
not readily  be  afforded,  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  firft  point.  And  much  affiilance,  in  fome  refpects, 
may  often  be  derived  from  the  neighbouring  refidences,  efpe- 
cially  as  to  climate,  weather,  fprings,  rivulets,  roads, 
markets,  and  many  other  fimilar  particulars  ;  though  they 
can  moftly  be  afcertained  with  little  trouble  in  other  ways. 

In  regard  to  the  next  point,  it  is  of  very  great  importance, 
as  the  effect  depends  much  upon  it.  Where  the  Surfaces  are 
only  gently  varied,  fome  of  the  highefl  eminences  may  be 
moftly  fixed  upon  for  this  purpofe.  But  where  they  are 
varied  in  a  high  degree,  and  where  a  number  of  hills  are 
within  the  propofed  fpace  :  if  fuch  hills  dope  gently,  fome 
of  their  fides  may  commonly  be  felected  for  this  ufe  ;  or, 
when  they  are  very  fteep,  it  may  be  upon  fome  gentle  rifiug 
or  eminence  near  their  bottom  parts.  Occasionally,  where 
rivers  pals  through  the  grounds,  it  may  be  on  fome  of  their 
banks,  where  they  are  rendered  interefling  either  by  rocks, 
bends,  or  other  fimilar  means.  Where  there  are  lakes,  the 
margins  of  them  may  be  proper  for  the  purpofe,  as  produc- 
ing good  effects  in  fuch  cafes ;  and  the  rocky  margins  of 
the  fea,  in  fome  inftances,  may  be  very  fuitable.  Many 
other  appropriate  fituations  for  this  purpofe  might  be  noticed, 
but  thefe  may  fhew  the  nature  of  ftriking  ones,  and  the 
means  of  feledting  them. 

The  proper  accomplishment  of  this  object  is  very  material, 
as  any  error  in  it  may  be  highly  injurious  in  various  ways  ; 
while  its  being  properly  done  faves  expence,  and  at  the  fame 
time  affords  a  far  Superior  effect,  as  is  feen  in  a  variety  of 
inftances. 

In  refpect  to  the  laft  matter,  or  that  of  the  views  towards 
the  furrounding  fcenery  being  agreeable,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  beft  accomplished  by  the  proper  arrangement  or  dif- 
pofition  of  the  apartments  of  a  refidence.  Where  regula- 
rity is  to  prevail  this  cannot  always  be  fo  eafily  done,  but 
where  the  irregular  is  had  recourfe  to,  which  fhould  moftly 
be  the  cafe  in  this  fort  of  refidence,  there  can  be  little  dif- 
ficulty in  effecting  it,  either  by  means  of  projections  or 
receffes. 

Thus,  the  breakfaftmg  room  fhould  front  a  morning  fcene, 
and  afford  a  profpect  Somewhat  inviting  to exercife  throughout 
the  day  ;  the  drawing  room  mould  have  fuch  a  difpofition 
as  to  difplay  the  effects  of  the  fetting  fun,  &c.  In  fhort, 
to  every  view,  fome  object,  it  is  fuppofed,  fhould  appear 
Sufficiently  ftriking  to  characterife  it  ;  as  a  hill,  a  fpire,  or 
fome  other  thing  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  as,  unlefs  this  be  the 
cafe,  too  trifling  an  impreflion  is   left  upon  the  mind.     All 


thefe  matters,  it  ii  fuppofed,  are  the  belt  decided  upon  the 
particular  fpots  where  they  fhould  be  marked  out  and  left  for 
the  obfervations  of  others,  with  the  view  of  their  being  after- 
wards finally  fettled.  They  fhould  never  be  determined 
upon  in  the  clofet  of  the  defigner. 

In  forming  refidences  of  this  nature,  the  ftyle  of  the 
buildings  fhould,  in  fome  meafure,  it  is  thought,  be  adapted 
to,  or  regulated  by,  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  general 
growth  of  the  trees  in  it ;  the  forms  of  the  particular  trees 
which  may  be  peculiar  to  it  ;  the  general  character  or  the 
furrounding  fcenery  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  rocks,  as  well 
as  of  the  ground.  It  is  found  that  the  more  common  forts 
of  trees,  in  their  natural  growth,  whether  iingle  or  in  groups, 
deviate  a  little  in  their  general  form,  and  the  delicacy  of 
their  parts,  according  as  their  fvtun.tion  may  be.  Thus, 
where  much  expofed,  they  are  moilly  broad  and  low,  being 
more  hardy,  rough,  and  picturefque,  than  when  covered 
with  young  fhoots,  which  are  comparatively  foft,  frefh,  and 
beautiful.  In  high  rocky  fpots  and  expofures,  trees  are 
much  broken,  or  divided  into  parts,  and  diftant  from  each 
other,  but  apparently  firmly  attached  to  the  place  ;  thefe 
are  hardier  than  others,  with  much  lefs  foftnefs  and  beauty. 
In  low  fertile  plains,  trees  are  moftly  large  and  erect,  throw- 
ing out  their  branches  on  all  fides  ;  the  foliage  is  full  and 
frefh  ;  and  the  whole  outline  round,  full,  and  flowing. 
When  iingle  in  this  fort  of  fituaUon,  the  balance  of  the 
branches  in  the  trees  is  better  preferved,  than  in  the  contrary 
cafes.  Where  vallies  are  confined  between  hills,  trees  grow 
high  and  upright,  rarely  broad,  or  putting  forth  many 
horizontal  branches  :  the  growth  is  quick  ;  the  fhoots  and 
foliage  are  tender  and  delicate  ;  the  trunk  comparatively 
flender  ;  and  the  whole  trees  more  elegant  and  capable  of 
graceful  motions  than  in  any  of  the  former  fituations  or 
afpects. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  different  circumftances  in  the 
growth  of  trees  may  eafily  fuggeft  ityles  of  building  fomewhat 
analogous  in  their  general  magnitude,  height,  and  finifhing. 
On  rocky  expofed  fpots,  where  trees  grow  low  and  irregu- 
lar ;  low  irregular  edifices  in  the  caftle  ftyle  may  be  raifed. 
In  vallies,  where  they  grow  high  and  elegant,  houfes  in  the 
tower  ftyle,  which  implies  much  height,  fhould  commonly 
be  had  recourfe  to.  In  rich  extended  plains,  .buildings  of 
the  Grecian  order,  or  fuch  as  are  in  a  more  maffy  and  regu- 
lar ftyle  than  the  others,  fhould  be  formed.  "  This  mode 
is,"  it  is  faid,  "  certainly  deferving  of  attention,  were  it  for 
no  other  reafon  than  that  the  trees  might  group  well  with 
the  buildings  ;  that  when  full  grown  they  might  neither  be 
too  large,  nor  too  fmall  j  that  they  might  neither  diminifh 
it  into  infignificance,  nor  leave  it  flaring  through  trees, 
which,  from  want  of  due  proportion  to  it,  appear  as  copfe- 
wood."  Many  inftances  of  thefe  different  evils  are  to  be  met 
with  in  different  places. 

And  it  is  noticed,  that  this  mode  of  fixing  on  the  ftyle  of 
refidences  of  this  kind  mull  be  attended  to,  though  trees 
be  not  growing  on  the  fituations  at  the  time  of  forming 
and  railing  them.  This  is  to  be  determined  in  fuch  cafes, 
by  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  as 
the  growth  of  trees  chiefly  depends  upon  them. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  trees,  moft  places  are  capa- 
ble of  affording  common  ones,  fuch  as  oaks,  elms,  beeches, 
and  others  of  fimilar  kinds.  But  there  are  many  fpots, 
where  refidences  of  this  fort  may  be  formed,  that  are  only 
capable  of  raifing  certain  descriptions  to  the  (late  of  trees. 
This  frequently  occurs  in  hilly  and  maritime  fituations ;  which 
therefore  require  the  particular  attention  of  the  defigner ; 
as  the  kinds  of  trees  that  fuit  them  are  fo  very  diflerent  from 
the  ordinary  fort,  that  if  he  were  to  be  attempting  to  group 
8  with 
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with  oaks  and  beeches,  he  might  be  grievoufly  difap- 
pointed,  as  not  any  would  probably  grow,  imt  fpiry  larches, 
dark  Scotch  firs,  birches,  and  mountain  alh,  or  perhaps  only 
ivy  and  elder.  This  may  furnilh  a  variety  of  ufeful  hints  to 
the  defigner,  as  well  as  others. 

The  general  character  of  the  furrounding  fcenery  is  equally 
deferving  of  attention  as  the  trees,  and  ihould  concur  in  decid- 
ing on  the  llyle  of  the  reiidence.  It  is  a  common  notion  that 
buildings  Ihould  form  ftrong  contrails  to  the  works  of  nature, 
from  which  various  Ityles  of  them  have  been  fuggefted 
under  different  circumflances  ;  but  more  full  inquiry  will 
Ihew  that  very  fudden  contrails  are  not  found  in  general 
nature,  though  they  may  accidentally  occur  in  fome  cafes, 
confequently  that  they  are  highly  improper  to  be  ufed  in 
this  way. 

With  refpect  to  the  colour  of  the  rocks,  and  the  ground, 
it  is  faid,  that,  not  merely  the  general  forms  of  the  furface, 
but  the  appearances  ot  the  foil  and  the  rocks,  Ihould  defervc 
attention,  as  contributing  greatly  to  promote  the  principle 
of  harmony.  The  tints  of  rocks,  itoues,  gravel,  and  the 
foil,  are  mollly  the  fame  in  one  part  of  the  country.  Where 
they  agree  with  the  colour  of  the  reiidence,  the  effect  mull, 
it  is  fuppofed,  be  Angularly  happy,  as  feen  in  the  works  of 
painters,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  residences  of  the  country- 
kind.  But  where  they  difagree,  it  mull  be  difgufting,  as  is 
feen  in  many  cafes  of  white-wafhing  buildings  in  rocky  fitu- 
ations.  This  i urnifhes  hints  which  may  be  ufeful  in  managing 
that  procefs  to  the  moll  advantage  in  other  cafes  ;  and  others 
are  likewife  thrown  out  upon  different  matters,  which  are 
equally  ufeful.  But  the  defigner  is  cautioned  agaiult  carry- 
ing thefe,  or  any  other  notions,  into  the  extreme,  contrary  to 
ih  ■  common  practice  ;  as  where  the  expreffion  of  gaiety,  or 
linking  beauty,  is  delirable,  no  reafons  fuggelled  from  the 
colour  of  the  rocks  or  foil  are  intended  to  hinder  the  pro- 
duction ot  thefe  characters,  if  in  general  harmony  with  what 
iurrounds  tl 

Tli  re  arc  many  other  matters  which  relate  to  the  fubject, 
that  are  forcibly  pointed  out,  and  the  means  of  executing 
them  well  explained,  in  the  work  alluded  to  above,  fuch  as 
the  methods  of  uniting  refidences  of  this  fort  with  the 
grounds  by  means  of  the  oilices  and  appendages  of  other 
kinds  ;  and  with  the  furrounding  country  or  fcenery  by  the 
former,  as  well  as  by  architectural  appendages  principally 
of  the  ornamental  defcription.  Alio  as  to  the  modes  of  ex- 
ecuting and  finifhing  them. 

More  full  information  on  the  whole  of  this  fubjeef  may  be 
obtained  from  the  above  treatife,  and  the  writings  of  Knight, 
Price,  and  others  on  the  fame  head. 

RESIDENT,  a  public  minifter,  who  manages  the 
affairs  ot  a  king  in  the  court  of  a  prince,  or  petty  ftate  ;  or 
the  affairs  of  a  prince,  or  petty  Hate,  in  the  court  of  a  king 
or  pi  inc 

,  the  king  of  England  has  refidents  in  the  marts  of 
the  electors,  and  other  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy  ;  at 
the  republics  oi  Genoa  and  Lucca  ;  and  they,  reciprocally, 
have  refidents  in  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 

Refidents  are  a  clafs  of  public  minifters  inferior  to  am- 
baffadors  and  envoys  ;  but,  like  them,  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Tii    refident  does  not  reprefent  the  prince's  perfon  in  his 

lity,  but   only  in  his  affairs.      His   reprefentation  is  in 

reality  of  tin-  fame  nature   as   tlwt   of  tin-  envoy  ;    and  he  is 

accordingly,  together  with  the  envoy,  often  termed  a  mi- 
nitler  ol  the  fecond  order;  and  thus  the  public  minilters 
are  diftinguifhed  only  into  two  clalfes  ;  ambafl'adors,  who 
have  the  reprefentative  character,  fo  termed  by  way  ol 
Vo,  .  XXX. 


excellence,  and  all  the  minifters  who  are  not  inverted  with 
that  eminent  character. 

Resident,  Refidens,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  was  a  tenant 
who  was  obliged  to  refide  on  his  lord's  land,  and  not  to 
depart  from  the  fame,  called  alfo  homme  levant  and  couchant, 
and  in  Normandy  rcfleant  du  fief. 

"  Quafitumque  de  allis  t  neat,  ei  magis  obnoxius  eft  ; 
&  ejus  refidens  efle  debet,  cujus  legius  eft."     Leg.  H.  I. 

RESIDENTIARY",  Residentiahius,  a  canon  in- 
-lail'-d  to  the  privileges  and  profits  of  reiidence. 

RESIDUAL  Analysis,  is  a  branch  of  algebra  invented 
by  Landen,  and  applied  to  the  folution  of  thofe  problems 
ulually  folved  by  means  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  or  the  direct  and  inverfe  method  of  fluxions  ;  by 
which  the  ingenious  author  thought  to  be  able  to  avoid  the 
objections  generally  made  to  the  new  calculus  under  either 
of  the  above  forms.  With  regard  to  the  fluxional  procefs, 
he  thought  it  more  free  from  objection  than  the  differential 
calculus  ;  although  many  important  ones  might  be  difco- 
vered  in  it.  However  natural,  fays  the  author,  it  may  be,  in 
certain  problems,  to  conlider  fuch  magnitudes  as  enter  there- 
in, to  be  generated  by  motion,  it  fcems  very  unnatural  to 
bring  motion  into  confederation  in  the  folution  of  queftions 
purely  algebraical.  Nor  does  it  feem  natural  in  the  folution 
of  problems  concerning  the  motion  of  bodies,  to  fuper- 
induce  imaginary  motions,  and  thereby  bring  into  confidera- 
tion  the  velocity  of  time,  the  velocity  of  velocity,  &c. ; 
nor  yet  does  it  appear  more  natural,  in  the  refolution  of 
other  problems,  to  make  ufe  of  the  fluxionary  method,  when 
(as  is  moll  commonly  the  cafe  in  that  doctrine)  the  fluxions 
introduced  into  the  procefs  can,  only  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  be  the  velocities  of  increafe  of  the  quantities 
called  their  fluents ;  fuch  figurative  expreffions  not  being 
the  natural  language  of  analytics,  but  frequently,  inftead  of 
conveying  clear  and  dillinft  ideas,  are  confufedly  employed 
in  treating  of  quantities  as  generated  by  motion,  which  in 
reality  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  fo  generated.  That  thefe 
are  legal  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  we  are  not 
difpoled  to  deny  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
the  defect  of  the  fluxionary  calculus  is  by  far  lefs  than  that 
which  has  place  in  the  relidual  analyfis,  which  M.  Landen  was 
defirouB  of  fubftituting  for  it.  Indeed,  we  believe  its  defects 
were  lo  obvious,  that  few,  if  any,  mathematicians  were  induced 
to  make  it  the  foundation  of  any  of  their  investigations  ;  and 
it  would,  therefore^  be  ulelefs  tor  us  to  occupy  our  pages  in 
explaining  the  principles  on  which  the  author  relied  his  cal- 
culus. We  fhall,  therefore,  merely  obferve,  that  in  this 
analyfis,  a  geometrical  or  phylieal  problem  is  reduced  to 
another  purely  algebraical ;  and  the  folution  is  then  ob- 
tained without  any  luppolition  of  motion,  and  without 
confidering  quantities  as  compofed  of  infinitely  fmall  par- 
tides. 

Inftead  of  finding  the  fluxion  of  a  variable  quantity,  in 
the  relidual  analyfis,  the  author  proceeds  by  taking  the 
diffi  rence  of  the  lame  function  of  the  variable,  in  two  dif- 
ferent Hates  of  that  quantity,  and  exprefling  the  relation  of 
this  difference  to  the  difference  between  the  two  Hates  of  the 

variable  quantit)  itfelf.  This  relation,  being  fuit  cxprell'cd 
generally,  is  then  conlidercd  in  the  cafe  in  winch  the  dif- 
Ference  of  the  two  Hates  oi  the  variable  quantity  is  equal  to 
zero. 

Thus   when,  in  the   fluxionary  calculus,   it  would  be  ne- 
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ceffary  to  find  the  fluxion  of  Inch  a  quantity  v  •  ,  which  is 
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—    v    '    v,  M.    Landen   takes  the  quotient  of  
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when  v  =  w,  and  finds  it  to  be  —   i>  r    ,  as  above  :  and  in 

r 

the  fame  manner  he  determines  what  is  commonly  called  the 
fluxions  of  a",  x%  log.  x,  Sec. 

The  firft  book  of  the  refidual  analyfis  was  publifhed  in 
1764,  which  contains  its  application  to  a  variety  of  alge- 
braical inquiries,  and  in  determining  the  tangents,  evolutes, 
ordinates,  points  of  contrary  flexure,  double  and  triple 
points,  &c.  And  in  the  fecond  book  it  was  intended  to 
(hew  its  application  in  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  phyfico- 
geometrical  inquiries ;  but,  for  fome  reafon  not  known,  that 
book  was  never  publifhed. 

Residual  Figure,  in  Geometry,  the  figure  remaining  af- 
ter fubtradtion  of  a  leffer  from  a  greater. 

Residual  Root,  is  a  root  compofed  of  two  parts  or 
members,  only  connected  together  with  the  lign  — . 

Thus,  a  —  b,  or  5  —  3,  is  a  refidual  root ;  and  is  fo 
called,  becaufe  its  true  value  is  no  more  than  its  reiidue,  or 
difference  between  the  parts  a  and  b,  or  5  and  3. 

RESIDUARY  Legatee.     See  Legatee. 

RESIDUE,  Residuum,  the  remainder  or  reliqua  of  an 
account,  debt,  or  obligation. 

RESIDUUM  of  a  Charge,  in  Electricity,  firfl  difcovered 
by  Mr.  Gralath,  in  Germany,  in  1746,  is  that  part  of  the 
charge  that  lay  on  the  uncoated  part  of  a  Leyden  phial, 
which  doth  not  let  go  all  its  ele&ricity  at  once  ;  fo  that  it  is 
afterwards  gradually  diffufed  to  the  coating. 

Residuum  of  an  Intcftatfs  EffeBs.  See  Intestate. 
See  alfo  Executor,  and  Refiduary  Legatee. 

RESIGNATION,  in  Ethics,  is  a  moral  virtue,  which 
fuperadds  to  patience  a  fubmiffive  difpofition,  refpec"ting 
the  intelligent  caufe  of  our  uneafmefs.  It  acknowledges 
both  the  power  and  the  right  of  a  fuperior  to  afflict  :  it  is 
ufually  connected  with  a  confidence  in  his  jullice,  and  in- 
dulges a  hope  alfo  in  fome  future  exemption,  and  thus  it 
oppofes  a  fretful  repining  temper  of  mind. 

Resignation,  Refignatio,  in  the  Canon  Law,  the  fur- 
render  or  giving  up  of  a  benefice  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
from  whom  it  was  received. 

Refignation  is  of  equal  import  with  furrender  ;  only  the 
former  is  reftrained  to  fpiritual  benefices,  and  the  latter  to 
temporal  offices  or  employments. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  that  all  refignations 
muft  be  made  to  fome  fuperior  (Gibf.  822.)  ;  therefore  a 
bifhop  muft  refign,  not  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  to  his 
metropolitan,  from  whom  he  received  confirmation  and  con- 
fecration  ;  but  the  archbifhop  can  refign  to  none  but  the 
king  himfelf. 

Refignation  muft  be  made  to  the  next  immediate  fuperior, 
and  not  to  the  mediate  ;  as  of  a  church  prefentative  to  the 
bifhop,  and  not  to  the  metropolitan.  (2  Roll.  Abr.  358.) 
Donatives  are  not  refignable  to  the  ordinary,  but  to  the 
patron  who  hath  power  to  admit ;  and  if  there  be  two 
patrons  of  a  donative,  and  the  incumbent  refign  to  one  of 
them,  it  is  good  for  the  whole.  Regularly,  refignation 
muft  be  made  in  perfon,  and  not  by  proxy.  It  is  ufually 
done  either  by  perfonal  appearance  before  the  ordinary,  or 
elfewhere  before  a  public  notary,  by  an  inftrument  directed 
immediately  to  the  ordinary,  and  attefted  by  the  faid  notary, 
in  order  to  be  prefented  to  the  ordinary  by  a  proper  perfon, 
who  may  pray  his  acceptance.  No  refignation  can  be  valid, 
till  accepted  by  the  proper  ordinary  ;  that  is,  no  perfon  ap- 
pointed to  a  cure  of  fouls  can  quit  that  cure,  or  difcharge 
himfelf  of  it,  but  upon  good  motives,  to  be  approved  by 
the  fuperior  who  committed  it  to  him  ;  for  it  may  be,  that 
he  would  quit  it  for  money,  or  to  live  idly,  or  the  like. 
Nor    is   there  any  pretence  to   fay,    that  the  ordinary  is 


obliged  to  accept ;  fince  the  law  hath  appointed  no  known 
remedy  if  he  will  not  accept,  any  more  than  he  will  not  or- 
dain.     1  Still.  334. 

Lindwood  makes  a  diftinftion  in  this  cafe,  between  a  cure 
of  fouls,  and  a  fine-cure.  The  refignation  of  a  line-cure, 
he  thinks,  is  good  immediately,  without  the  fuperior's  con- 
fent ;  becaufe  none  but  he  that  religneth  hath  intereft  in 
that  cafe  :  but  where  there  is  a  cure  of  fouls,  it  is  otherwife, 
becaufe  not  he  only  hath  intereft,  but  others  alfo  unto 
whom  he  is  bound  to  preach  the  word  of  God ;  wherefore, 
in  this  cafe,  it  is  neceftary  that  there  be  the  ratification  of 
the  bifhop,  or  of  fuch  other  perfon  as  hath  power  by  right 
or  cul'com  to  admit  fuch  refignation.  (Gibf.  823.)  After 
acceptance  of  the  refignation,  lapfe  fhall  not  run  but  from 
the  time  of  notice  given.  The  church,  indeed,  is  void  im- 
mediately upon  acceptance,  and  the  patron  may  prefent,  if 
he  plcafe  ;  but  as  to  lapfe,  the  general  rule  that  is  here  laid 
down  is  the  general  doctrine  of  all  the  books  :  infomuch 
that  if  the  bifhop,  who  accepted  the  refignation,  dies  before 
notice  given,  the  fix  months  fhall  not  commence  till  notice 
is  given  by  the  guardian  of  the  fpiritualities,  or  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  bifhop,  with  whom  the  act  of  refignation  is  pre- 
fumed  to  remain.     Gibf.  283. 

Refignations  are  either  ftmple  or  conditional. 

Resignations,  Simple  or  Pure,  are  thofe  by  which  the 
incumbent  (trips  himfelf  of  all  his  right,  abfolutely,  and 
without  any  conditions,  or  referve  of  penfion.  Thefe  are 
made  to  the  bifhop,  or  ordinary. 

By  the  3 1  Eliz.  cap.  6.  §  8.  if  any  incumbent  of  any 
benefice,  with  cure  of  fouls,  fhall  corruptly  refign  the  fame, 
or  corruptly  take  for,  or  in  refpeft  of  refigning  the  fame 
direftly  or  indirectly,  any  penfion,  fum  of  money,  or  other 
benefit  whatfoevcr  ;  as  well  the  giver,  as  the  taker,  fhall 
lole  double  the  value  of  the  fum  given  or  received  ;  half  to 
the  queen,  and  half  to  him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame.  Be- 
fore the  ftatute,  the  bifhop,  in  cafes  of  refignation,  might, 
and  did  frequently,  afiign  a  penfion,  during  life,  out  of  the 
benefice  refigned,  to  the  perfon  refigning.  But  by  the 
aforefaid  act,  no  penfions  whatfoever  can  be  referved.  But 
a  man  may  bind  himfelf  by  bond  to  refign,  and  it  is  not  un- 
lawful.    For  bonds  of  refignation,  fee  Simony. 

Resignations  in  Favour,  or  Conditional  Refignations,  are 
fuch  as  are  only  made  on  condition  that  fuch  other  perfons 
fhould  be  invefted  with  them  ;  fo  that  the  refignations  are 
null,  unlefs  the  conditions  be  punctually  executed.  Thefe 
refignations  in  faiiorem  are  not  of  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  Handing.  Strong  oppofition  was  at  firft  made 
to  them,  they  being  efteemed  a  kind  of  fucceffion  or  tranf- 
miffion  of  benefices,  as  of  patrimonies  belonging  to  a  family. 
Accordingly,  thefe  refignations  are  not  made  into  the  hands 
of  the  ordinary,  or  collator,  as  pure  refignations  are,  but 
to  the  collator  paramount,  who  in  the  Romifh  church  is 
the  pope  ;  there  being  a  fufpicion  of  fimony  or  other  un- 
lawful paction  therein,  where  admitted  of  in  prejudice  to 
the  lay  patron. 

RESIGNEE,  in  Law,  the  party  to  whom  a  thing  is 
refigned. 

RESINS,  in  Chemiflry  and  the  Arts,  peculiar  inflam- 
mable compounds,  furnifhed  by  fome  vegetables,  and  in 
fome  cafes  by  animals. 

Agreeably  to  what  we  have  obferved  under  Oils,  all 
bodies  coming  under  the  head  of  the  latter,  although  per- 
fect liquids  in  their  ordinary  ftate,  are  fufceptible  of  a  folid 
form,  by  long  expofure  to  the  air,  and  more  fpeedily  by 
expofure  to  bodies  furnifhing  oxygen  with  facility.  Thofe 
oils  we  term  fat  oils,  fuch  as  olive,  fpermaceti,  rape,  &c. 
by  treating  with  nitric  acid,  become  folid  like  tallow,  and 
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pod'efs  fimilar  properties.  The  oils  termed  drying,  fuch  as 
linfeed  and  nut-oil,  by  the  prefence  of  oxygen,  affume  a 
folid  form,  unlike  the  greafy  fubftance  afforded  by  the  lat 
oils,  and  more  like  horn,  or  elaflic  gum  (caoutchouc.) 
The  volatile  oils  are  fufceptible  of  the  fame  change,  from 
liquidity  to  folidity,  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  ;  the  refult 
being  refins,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  nothing  ma- 
terial, excepting  their  degrees  of  folidity,  and  their  peculiar 
odour.  If  we  are  to  conclude  that  every  effential  or  volatile 
oil  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  refin,  which  is 
highly  probable,  the  number  of  refins  will  be  very  great. 
Indeed  the  known  fpecies  are  vaftly  too  numerous  for  our 
notice  in  this  place  :  we  (ball,  therefore,  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  moft  particular  refins,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  valuable  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine.  Dr. 
Thomfon  gives  the  following  lift  of  refins,  with  the  names 
of  the  vegetables  from  which  they  are  obtained. 

i.  Turpentine  of  Chio,  from  the  piftacia  terebinth  us. 

2.  Venice  turpentine. 

3.  Strafburgh  turpentine,  from  the  common  fir. 
4..   Pitch,  from  the  pinus  picea. 

5.  Elemi,  from  the  amyris  elemifera. 

6.  Maftic,  from  the  piftacia  lentifcus. 

7.  Sandarach,  from  the  juniper. 

8.  Guaiac,  from  the  guaiacum  officinale. 

9.  Laudanum,  from  the  ciftus  ladaniferus. 

10.  Dragon's  blood,  from  the  draexna  draco. 

1 1.  Balfam  of  Mecca,  from  the  amyris  opobalfamum. 

12.  Balfam  of  Copahu,  from  the  copaifera  officinalis. 
To  thefe  may  be  added, 

13.  Balfam  of  Canada,  from  the  pinus  balfamea. 

14.  Guaiacum,  from  the  lignum  vitoe. 

15.  Copal,  from  the  copallinum  of  North  America. 
Some  of  the  refins  are  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  by 

which  their  properties  are  altered  :  of  thefe  are  benzoin,  bal- 
fam of  Tolu,  balfam  of  Peru,  and  itorax. 

Another  clafs  of  thefe  bodies  are  combined  with  gum, 
and  hence  have  been  called  gum  refins  :  of  thefe  are  oli- 
banum,  galbanum,  fcammony,  allafcetida,  myrrh,  ammoniac, 
aloes,  and  opium.  They  admit  of  analyfis,  either  by  fepa- 
rating  the  refinous  part  by  alcohol,  or  the  gummy  part  by 
water. 

Thefe  latter  fubftances  are  ufed  in  medicine.  Some  of 
the  firft  clafs,  or  the  pure  refins,  are  ufed  as  cements  ;  and 
their  folution  in  alcohol  conftitutes  a  variety  of  ufeful  var- 
nifhes. 

Thofe  refins  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  bal- 
fams  are  faid  to  be  fuch  as  contain  benzoic  acid.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  they  have  alfo  been  diftingufhed  for  their 
liquidity,  and  from  their  excefs  of  odour  ;  fo  that  at  pre- 
fent  the  phrafe  appears  to  be  very  indefinite.  See  Balsam. 
The  refins  are  of  various  degrees  of  confidence  and  hard- 
nefs.  The  balfams  of  Canada  and  Mecca  are  thickifh  fluids  : 
the  former  is  often  fo  liquid  as  to  be  fpread  with  a  brufh, 
and  is  fometimes  uled  for  varnifhing  pictures.  It  gradually 
hardens,  on  expofure  to  the  air,  and  ultimately  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  hand  without  foiling. 

Others  of  the  refins  become  hard  with  very  little  expofure 
to  the  air,  and  arc  found  in  hard  tears,  flicking  to  the  tree 
which  affords  it :  of  thefe  are  maftic,  fandarach,  and  copal. 
Thofe  which  do  not  eafily  become  folid  may  be  obtained  in 
that  form,  by  diltilling  off  the  thin  part.  Refin  and  pitch 
are  obtained  in  this  way  :  the  former  is  obtained  by  dif- 
tilling  turpentine,  the  latter  by  dillilling  tar.  Tar  is  no 
other  than  turpentine  contaminated  with  the  foot,  which  is 
produced  by  the  partial  combuftion  employed  for  its  ex- 
traction from  the  wood. 
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All  the  refins  become  harder  by  expofure  to  a  moderate 
heat.  It  is  upon  this  fac~t  that  the  art  of  the  japanner  de- 
pends. If  the  furface  to  be  japanned  be  covered  with  com- 
mon tar  only,  and  expofed  to  the  temperature  of  3000  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  coating  becomes  hard  and  infufible. 
At  the  fame  temperature,  any  other  reiin  applied  in  the 
fame  way,  would  affume  a  fimilar  hardnefs. 

Some  animals  and  minerals,  as  well  as  the  vegetables, 
afford  refins,  or  bodies  very  analogous  to  them.  The  con- 
crete part  of  the  bile  of  animals  has  moft  of  the  properties 
of  a  reiin,  and  fhell-lac  is  furniffied  from  the  infeft  called 
coccus  lacca. 

Ear-wax  is  alfo  found  to  have  the  properties  of  a  refin  ; 
and  the  fubftances  well  known  as  perfumes,  caftor,  civet, 
and  mufk,  are  no  other  than  animal  refins.  For  the  par- 
ticular application  of  refins  to  varnifiing  and  japanning,  fee 
thofe  articles. 

Refins  are  employed  for  many  purpofes.  Thofe  of  the 
cheapeft  kind  are  ufed  for  torches,  and  to  cover  the  outfides 
of  fhips  and  boats.  The  fine  tranfparent  refins  compofe 
varnifhes.  Many  of  them  are  employed  medicinally  :  fuch 
are  thofe  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  ointments  and 
plafters ;  or  internally,  as  the  refins  of  fcammony,  jalap,  and 
turpeth,  which  are  purgative.  Other  refins,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  agreeable,  as  benjamin  and  ftorax,  are  employed  as 
perfumes. 

Resin,  Elaflic.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Resin,  Maftic.     See  Mastic. 

RESISTANCE,  or  Resisting  Force,  in  Phyfics,  any 
power  which  afts  in  oppofition  to  another,  fo  as  to  deftroy 
or  diminifh  its  effeft. 

Of  refiftance  there  are  various  kinds,  arifing  from  the  va- 
rious natures  and  properties  of  the  refifting  bodies,  and  go- 
verned by  various  laws :  as  the  refiftance  of  folids,  the 
refiftance  of  fluids,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  &c. 

Resistance  of  Solids,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  force  with 
which  the  quiefcent  parts  of  folid  bodies  oppofe  the  motion 
of  others  contiguous  to  them. 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds.  The  firft,  where  the  refift- 
ing, and  the  refilted  parts,  i.  e.  the  moving  and  quiefcent 
bodies,  are  only  contiguous,  and  do  not  cohere  ;  i.  e.  where 
they  conftitute  feparate  bodies  or  maffes. 

This  is  what  M.  Leibnitz  calls  refjlance  of  the  furface ; 
but  which  is  now  more  commonly  denominated  friftion  ; 
for  the  laws  of  which,  fee  Fiuction. 

The  fecond  cafe  of  refiftance  is  where  the  refifting  and 
refilled  parts  are  not  only  contiguous,  but  cohere  ;  i.  c.  are 
parts  of  the  fame  continued  body  or  mafs ;  for  the  pheno- 
mena and  laws  of  which,  fee  Cohesion. 

To  which  wc  may  alfo  add,  the  refiftance  which  takes 
place  between  furfaces  of  folids,  when  completely  in  con- 
tact, though  not  forming  one  and  the  fame  body,  or  the 
refiftance  they  offer  to  reparation,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  treated  of  under  the  article  Adhesion. 

RESISTANCE  of  the  Fibres  of  folid  Bodies,  Theory  of  the. 
To  form  an  idea  of  this  refiftance  or  renitency  of  tin-  parts, 
fuppofe  a  cylindrical  body  fufpended  vertically  by  one  end. 
Here  all  its  parts,  being  heavy,  tend  downwards,  and  en- 
deavour to  feparate  the  two  contiguous  planes,  where  the 
body  is  the  wcakcll  ;  but  all  the  parts  relilt  this  feparation 
by  the  force  with  which  they  cohere,  or  are  bound  to- 
gether. Here  then  are  two  oppofite  powers;  viz.  the 
weight  of  the  cylinder,  which  tends  to  break  it ;  and  the 
force  of  cohefion  of  the  parts,  which  refifts  the  frachirr. 

If  the  bafe  of  the  cylinder  be  increafed  without  incrcaling 
its  length,  it  is  evident  the  refiftance  will  In-  increafed  in  tin- 
fame  ratio  as  the  bafe  ;  but  the  weight  alfo  increaks  in  the 
fame  ratio  :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  all  cylinders  of  the 
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fame  matter  and  length,  whatever  their  bafes  may  be,  have 
an  equal  refiftance,  when  vertically  fufpended. 

But  if  the  length  ef  the  cylinder  be  increafed,  without 
increafmg  its  bafe,  its  weight  is  increafed,  while  the  refift- 
ance or  llrength  remains  the  fame :  confequently  it  is 
weakened  by  its  additional  length,  and  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  break. 

Hence,  to  find  the  greateft  length  a  cylinder  of  any 
matter  may  have,  to  break  with  its  own  weight  j  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  know  what  weight  is  jutt  fufficient  to  break 
another' cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe  and  matter:  for  the 
length  of  the  required  cylinder  muft  be  fuch,  that  its  weight 
may  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  firft  cylinder,  together 
with  the  additional  weight  that  was  employed  in  producing 
the  feparation. 

Thus  let  /  denote  the  firll  length  of  the  cylinder,  i  its 
weight,  g  the  given  weight  the  lengthened  cylinder  is  to 
bear,    and  <tu  the  leaft  weight   that   breaks   the  cylinder  /, 

alfo  x  the  length  fought:   then   as  /  :  x  ::  c  :   -  -  =  the 

weight    of  the  longeft  cylinder  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  given  weight  g,  muft    be  equal   to    c  +    «; :     hence 

,     '   e  x  c  +  w  —  S  ;         ,i 

then,  --   +  g  ~  c  +  w  ;  or  x  =   --  /  =   the 

length  fought.  When  the  cylinder  isjuft  to  break  with  its 
own  weight  only,  then  g  —  o,  and  the  expreffion  is  fimply 

c  +  IV 
X  =   /. 

c 

If  one  end  of  the  cylinder  were  fixed  horizontally  into  a 
wall,  and  the  reft  fufpended  thence,  its  weight  and  refiftance 
would  then  aft  in  a  different  manner  ;  and  if  it  be  broke  by 
the  action  of  its  weight,  the  rupture  would  be  at  the  end 
fixed  into  the  wall.  A  circle  or  plane  contiguous  to  the 
wall,  and  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  confequently  vertical, 
would  be  detached  from  the  contiguous  circle  within  the 
plane  of  the  wall,  and  would  defcend.  All  the  motion  is 
performed  on  the  loweft  extremity  of  the  diameter,  which 
remains  immoveable,  while  the  upper  extremity  defcribes  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  till  the  circle,  which  before  was 
vertical,  become  horizontal ;  i.  c:  till  the  cylinder  be  entirely 
broken. 

In  the  fracture  of  the  cylinder  it  is  vifible  two  forces 
have  acted,  and  the  one  has  overcome  the  other  :  the  weight 
of  the  cylinder,  which  arofe  from  its  whole  mafs,  has  over- 
come the  refiftance  which  arofe  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
bafe  ;  and  as  the  centres  of  gravity  are  points  in  which  all 
the  forces,  ariling  from  the  weights  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  fame  bodies,  are  conceived  to  be  united,  one  may  con- 
ceive the  weight  of  the  whole  cylinder  applied  in  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  its  mafs,  /.  e.  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  its 
axis :  and  the  refiftance  of  the  cylinder  applied  in  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  its  bate,  ;'.  e.  in  the  centre  of  the  bafe  ;  it  being 
the  bafe  which  refills  the  fracture. 

When  the  cylinder  breaks  by  its  own  weight,  all  the  mo- 
tion is  on  an  immoveable  extremity  of  a  diameter  of  the 
bafe.  This  extremity,  therefore,  is  the  fixed  point  of  a 
lever,  whofe  two  arms  are  the  radius  of  the  bafe,  and  half 
the  axis  ;  and,  of  confequence,  the  two  oppofite  forces  do 
not  only  act  of  themfelves,  and  by  their  abfolute  force,  but 
alfo  by  the  relative  force  they  derive  from  their  diftance  with 
regard  to  the  fixed  point  of  the  lever. 

Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  a  cylinder,  e.  gr.  of 
copper,  which,  vertically  fufpended,  will  not  break  by  its 
own  weight,  if  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  fathom 
long,  will  break  with  a  lefs  length  in  an  horizontal  fitua- 
tion ;    becaufe  the  length,  in  this  latter  cafe.,   contributes 


two  ways  to  the  fracture  ;  botli  as  it  makes  it  of  fuch  a 
weight,  and  as  it  is  an  arm  of  a  lever  to  which  the  weight 
is  applied.  Hence,  alfo,  the  fmaller  the  bafe  is,  the  lefs 
length  or  weight  will  fuffice  to  break  it  ;  both  becaufe  the 
refiftance  is  really  lets,  and  becaufe  it  acts  by  a  lefs  arm  of 
a  lever. 

Hence,  to  find  the  length  a  prifm  will  bear,  when  fixed 
in  an  horizontal  pofition,  before  it  breaks,  either  by  its  own 
weight,  or  by  the  addition  of  any  adventitious  weight  ; 
take  any  length  of  fuch  a  prifm,  and  load  it  with  weights 
till  it  break  ;  then  put 

/    =  the  length  of  this  prifm, 

c   =  its  weight, 

<w  —  the  weight  that  breaks  it, 

ii   =  the  diftance  of  the  weight  wt 

g  =  any  given  weight  to  be  bori 

d  —  its  diftance, 

x  —  the  length  required  to  break  it. 
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prifm  x,  and  its  additional  weight  g. 

In    like    manner    we   have   |  c  1    +   a  ii<,   for  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  fhorter  prifm,  together  with  the  weight  tu. 
Confequently  we  obtain  the  following  equation  : 

ex"1 

+  dg  —  \cl  +  aw; 


2/ 

from   which  is  found   x 


V* 


w  +  \c I  —  dg)  2  / 
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length  fought,  or  that  by  which  the  cylinder  will  break 
with  the  weight  g,  at  the  diftance  d.  If  this  laft  weight  be 
nothing,  or  the  length  be  required  when  the  cylinder  would 
juft  break  with  its  own  weight,  then  we  fhall  have  dg  =  c, 

/{a  to  +  " 


and  the  expreflion  becomes  fimply 
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If  two  cylinders  of  the  fame  matter,  having  their  bafe.-, 
and  lengths  in  the  fame  proportion,  be  fufpended  hori- 
zontally ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  has  more  weight 
than  the  Idler,  both  on  account  of  its  length,  and  of  its 
bafe.  But  it  hath  lefs  refiftance  on  account  of  its  length, 
considered  as  a  longer  arm  of  a  lever,  and  has  only  more  re- 
fiftance on  account  of  its  bafe  ;  therefore  it  exceeds  the  leffer 
in  its  bulk  and  weight  more  than  in  refiftance,  and  confe- 
quently it  muft  break  more  eafily. 

Hence,  we  fee  why,  upon  making  modeL.  and  machines 
in  Email,  people  are  apt  to  be  mittaken  as  to  the  refiftance 
and  ftrength  of  certain  horizontal  pieces,  when  they  come 
to  execute  their  deiigns  in  large,  by  obferving  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  in  the  fmall.  Galileo's  doctrine  of  refiftance, 
therefore,  is  no  idle  fpeculation,  but  becomes  applicable  in 
architecture,  and  other  arts. 

The  weight  required  to  break  a  body,  placed  horizontally, 
being  always  lefs  than  that  required  to  break  it  in  a  vertical 
iituation  ;  and  this  weight  being  to  be  greater  or  lef:-,  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  the  two  arms  of  the  lever,  the  whole 
theory  is  always  reducible  to  this :  viz.  to  find  what  part 
of  the  ablolute  weight  the  relative  weight  is  to  be,  fiippofing 
the  figure  of  the  body  known  ;  which  indeed  is  neceffar\ , 
becaufe  it  is  the  figure  that  determines  the  two  centres  of 
gravity,  or  the  two  arms  of  the  lever.     For  if  the  body, 
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r.  were  a  cone,  its  centre  of  gravity  would  not  be  in 
the  middle  of  its  axis,  as  in  tlie  cylinder  ;  and,  if  it  were  a 
femi-parabolical  folid,  neither  would  its  centre  of  gravity  be 
in  the  middle  of  its  length  or  axis,  nor  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  its  bafe  in  the  middle  of  the  axis  of  its  bafe.  But  itill, 
wherefoever  thefe  centres  fall  in  the  feveral  figures,  the  two 
arms  of  the  lever  are  eltimated  accordingly. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  if  the  bafe,  by  which  the 
body  is  fattened  into  the  wall,  be  not  circular,  but,  e.  gr. 
parabolical,  and  the  vertex  or  the  parabola  be  at  the  top, 
the  motion  of  the  frafture  will  not  be  on  an  immoveable 
point,  but  on  a  whole  immoveable  line ;  which  may  be 
called  tile  axis  of  equilibrium ;  and  it  is  with  regard  to 
this  that  the  diftances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  are  to  be  de- 
termined. 

Now,  a  body  horizontally  fufpended,  being  fuppofed 
fuch  as  that  the  fmalleft  addition  of  weight  would  break  it, 
there  is  an  equilibrium  between  its  pofitive  and  relative 
weight ;  and  of  confequence  thole  two  oppofite  powers  are 
to  each  other  reciprocally  as  the  arms  of  the  lever  to  which 
they  are  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refiftance  of  a 
body  is  always  equal  to  the  greateft  weight  which  it  will 
fuftaiu  in  a  vertical  fituation,  without  breaking,  i.e.  is  equal 
to  its  abfolute  weight.  Therefore,  fubftituting  the  abfo- 
lute  weight  for  the  refiftance,  it  appears  that  the  abfolute 
weight  of  a  body,  fufpended  horizontally,  is  to  its  relative 
weight  as  the  diltance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis 
of  equilibrium  is  to  the  diltance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
its  bafe  from  the  fame  axis. 

The  difcovery  of  this  important  truth,  at  leaft  an  equi- 
valent to  it,  and  to  which  this  is  reducible,  we  owe  to  Ga- 
lileo. From  this  fundamental  proportion  are  eafily  deduced 
feveral  confequences  ;  as,  for  inftance,  that,  if  the  diftance 
of  the  centre'  of  gravity  of  the  bafe  from  the  axis  of  equi- 
librium be  half  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body,  the  relative  weight  will  only  be  half  the  abfolute 
weight ;  and  that  a  cylinder  of  copper,  horizontally  fuf- 
pended, whofe  length  is  double  the  diameter,  will  break, 
provided  it  weigh  half  what  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe, 
4801  fathoms  long,  weighs. 

On  this  theory  of  refiftance,  which  we  owe  to  Galileo, 
M.  Mariotte  made  a  very  ingenious  remark,  which  gave 
birth  to  a  new  fyftcm.  Galileo  fuppofes,  that,  where  the 
body  breaks,  all  the  fibres  break  at  once  ;  fo  that  the  body 
always  rcfifts  with  its  whole  abfolute  force,  or  with  the 
whole  force  that  all  its  fibres  have  in  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  broke.  But  M.  Mariotte,  finding  that  all  bodii  , 
even  glafs  itfelf,  bend  before  they  broke,  (hews  that  fibri 
are  to  be  conlidered  as  fo  many  little  bent  fprings,  which 
r.erer  exert  their  whole  force  till  ftretched  to  a  certain  point , 
and  never  break  till  entirely  unbent.  Hence,  thofe  nearelt 
the  axis  of  equilibrium,  which  is  an  immoveable  line,  ai 
ftretched  lels  than  thole  farther  oft  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
employ  a  lefs  part  of  their  force. 

This  confideration  only  takes  place  in  the  horizontal  fitu- 
ation of  the  bodv  :  in  the  vertical,  the  fibres  of  the  bafe  all 
break  at  once  ;   lo  that  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  body  n 

id  the  united  refiftance  ol  all  its  fibres  ;  a  greater  weight 
is,  therefore,  required  here  than  in  the  horizontal  fituation  ; 
that  is,  a  greater  weight  i.  requil  d  to  overcome  then- 
united  refiftance,  than  to  overcome  their  feveral  refifta 
one  after  another.  The  differi  nee  between  the  two  litua- 
tions  arifes  hence,  that,  in  the  horizontal,  there  is  an  im- 
moveable point  or  line,  as  a  centre  of  motion,  which  is  not 
in  the  vertical. 

Varignon  has  improved  on  the  fyftcm  of  M.  Mariotte, 
and  (hewn,  that,  to  Galileo's  fyftem,  it  adds  the  confidera- 
tion of  the  centre  of  percuffion.      The  companion  of  the 
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centres  of  gravity  with  the  centres  ot  percuffion  allord  a 
fine  view,  and  let  the  whole  doftrine  in  a  moft  aineeable 
light. 

In  each  fyftem,  the  bafe,  by  which  the  body  breaks, 
moves  on  the  axis  of  equilibrium,  which  is  an  immoveable 
line  in  the  fame  bafe  ;  but  in  the  fecond,  the  fibres  of  this 
bafe  are  continually  ftretching  more  and  more,  and  that  in 
the  fame  ratio  as  they  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the- 
axis  of  equilibrium  ;  and,  of  confequence,  arc  itill  exerting 
a  greater  and  greater  part  of  their  whole  force. 

Thefe  unequal  extenlions,  like  all  other  forces,  muft  have 
fome  common  centre  where  they  all  meet,  and  with  regard 
to  which  they  make  equal  efforts  on  each  fide  ;  and  as  they 
are  precifely  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  velocities  which 
the  feveral  points  of  a  rod  moved  circularly  would  h.i 
one  another,  the  centre  of  extenfion  of  the  bafe,  by  which 
the  body  breaks,  or  tend,  to  break,  mull  be  the  fame  with 
its  centre  of  percuffion.  Galileo's  hypothefis,  according  to 
which  the  fibres  are  fuppofed  to  ttretch  equally,  and  break 
all  at  once,  correfponds  to  the  calf  of  a  rod  moving  paral- 
lel to  itfelf,  where  tin:  centre  of  extenfion  or  percuffion 
does  not  appear,  as  being  confounded  with  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

The  bale  of  fraction  being  a  furface,  whofe  particular 
nature  determines  its  centre  of  percuffion,  it  is  neceffary 
that  this  (Tiould  be  firft  known,  to  find  on  what  point  of  the 
vertical  axis  of  that  bafe  it  is  placed,  and  how  far  it  is  from 
the  axis  of  equilibrium.  Indeed,  we  know  in  the  general, 
that  it  always  a£ts  with  fo  much  the  more  advantage  as  it  is 
farther  from  it  ;  becaufe  it  acts  by  a  longer  arm  of  a  lever ; 
and  of  confequence  it  is  the  unequal  refiftance  of  the  fibres 
in  M.  Mariotte's  hypothefis,  which  produces  the  centre  of 
percuffion  ;  but  this  unequal  refiftance  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording as  the  centre  of  percuffion  is  placed  more  or  lefs 
high  on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  bafe,  in  the  different  fur- 
of  the  bafe  of  the  fr aft  lire. 

To  exprefs  this  unequal  refiftance,  accompanied  with  all 
the  variation  il  is  capable  of,  regard  mult  be  had  to  the 
ratio  between  the  diltance  of  the  centre  of  percuffion  from 
the  axis  ot  equilibrium,  and  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  bafe.  In  which  ratio,  the  firfl  term,  or  the  nume- 
rator, is  always  lefs  than  the  fecond,  or  the  denominator ; 
lo  that  the  ratio  is  always  a  fraction  lefs  than  unity \  and 
the  unequal  refiftance  of  the  fibres  in  M.  Mariotte's  hypo- 
thecs is  fo  much  the  greater,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
,  approaches  fo  much  nearer  to  the  equal  refiftance  in 
Galileo's  hypothefis,  as  the  two  terms  of  the  ratio  arc- 
nearer  to  an  equality. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  refiftance  of  bodies  in  M.  Ma- 
riotte's   fyftem    is    to    that    in    Galileo's,    as    the   le  ill  of  the 

terms  in  the  ratio  is  to  the  greateft.  Hence,  alfo,  the  re- 
fiftance being  lels  than  what  Galileo  imagined,  the  relative 
weight  mull  alio  be  1  the  proportion  already 

ied  betweei   th      !   ol  d  relative  weight  cannot 

fublift  in  the  new  fyftem,  without  an  augmentation  of  the 
relative  weight,  or  a  diminution  ol  the  abfolute  weight; 
which  dinniiiit:  by  multiplying  thi   weight  by  the 

ratio,  which  is  alwayi  lefs  than  unity.     This  done,  we  find 

that   the  abfolute  weight,   multiplied  b\   I  >  the 

relative  weight,   as  the  diltance  of  the  .  ..I 

the  body  from  the  axis  of  equilibrium,  is  to  the  diftano 

thee- jravity  of  tl  oi  th<    fraftun  from  the 

fame  axis :  which  is  precifeh  the  fame  thing  with  the  s 

formula  given  by  M.  Varignon  for  the  fyftem  of  M. 

Manotte.     1:.  eflfeft,  alter  conceiving  the  relative  weight  <>t 

I   '  '      and  i  [ual  to  its  abfolute  weight,  as 

two  I  ontrary  power;  applied  lo  the  two  arms  of  a  lever,  in 
Hi"  hypothefi    of  Galileo,  there  needs  nothing  to  convert  it 
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into  that  of  M.  Manotte,  but  to  imagine  that  the  refiitance, 
or  the  abfolute  weight,  is  become  lefs,  every  thing  elfe  re- 
maining the  fame. 

One  of  the  moft  curious,  and  perhaps  the  mod  ufeful 
queitions  in  this  refearch,  is  to  find  what  figure  a  body  mult 
have,  that  its  refiitance  may  be  equal  in  all  its  parts,  whe- 
ther it  be  loaded  with  an  additional  weight,  or  as  only  fuf- 
-taining  its  own  weight. 

To  this  end  it  is  necefl'ary  that  fome  part  of  it  fhould  be 
conceived  to  be  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  fraAure, 
fo  that  the  momentum  of  the  part  retrenched,  be  to  its  re- 
fiftance  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  momentum  of  the  whole  is 
to  its  refiftance.  Thefe  four  powers  aft  by  arms  of  levers 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  are  proportional  in  the  whole, 
and  in  each  part,  of  a  folid  of  equal  refiilance.  From  this 
proportion  Varignon  deduces  two  folids,  which  fhall  refill 
equally  in  all  their  parts,  or  be  no  more  liable  to  break  in 
one  part  than  in  another.  Galileo  had  previoufly  found  one 
of  thefe,  which  is  that  in  which  the  fides  are  parabolical : 
the  other,  found  by  Varignon,  is  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet, 
which  is  to  be  fixed  into  the  wall  by  its  greater  end  ;  fo 
that  its  magnitude  or  weight  is  always  diminifhed  in  pro- 
portion as  its  length,  or  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  it 
ads,  is  increafed.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  however  different 
the  two  fyftems  may  be,  the  folids  of  equal  refiitance  are 
the  fame  in  both. 

We  cannot  purfue  the  theory  of  refiftances  to  a  greater 
length  in  the  prefent  article ;  but  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to 
exhibiting  a  general  fynopfis  of  the  moft  important  refults 
which  have  been  drawn  by  different  writers  on  this  fubject, 
both  practical  and  theoretical. 

i.  The  refiftance  of  a  beam,  or  bar,  to  a  fracture,  by  a 
force  acting  laterally,  is  as  the  folid  made  by  a  fection  of 
the  beam  in  the  place  where  the  force  is  applied,  into  the 
diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  or  line  where 
the  breach  will  end. 

2.  In  fquare  beams,  the  lateral  ftrengths  are  as  the  cubes 
of  their  breadths  or  depths. 

3.  In  cylindric  beams,  the  refiftances  or  ftrengths  are  as 
the  cubes  of  the  diameters. 

4.  In  rectangular  beams,  the  lateral  ftrengths  are  conjointly 
as  the  breadths  and  fquares  of  the  depths. 

5.  The  lateral  refiftances  of  any  beams,  whofe  feftions  are 
fimilar  figures  and  alike  placed,  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  like 
dimenfions  of  thofe  figures. 

6.  The  lateral  ftrength  of  a  beam,  with  its  narrower  face 
upwards,  is  to  its  ftrength  with  the  broader  face  upwards, 
as  the  breadth  of  the  broader  face  to  the  breadth  of  the 
narrower. 

7.  The  lateral  ftrengths  of  prifmatic  beams  of  the  fame 
materials,  are  as  the  areas  of  the  fedtions,  and  the  diftance 
of  their  centre  of  gravity,  directly,  and  as  their  lengths 
and  weights  reciprocally.    • 

8.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  the  fame  property 
has  place,  except  that,  in  this  cafe,  we  muft  confider  the 
beam  as  only  half  the  length  of  the  former. 

9.  Cylinders  and  fquare  prifms  have  their  lateral  ftrengths 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  or  depths,  di- 
rectly, and  their  lengths  and  weights  inverfely. 

10.  Similar  prifms  and  cylinders  have  their  ftrength  in- 
verfely proportional  to  their  linear  dimenfions. 

For  other  propofitions  relative  to  the  refiftance  or  ftrength 
of  beams  of  various  forms  and  in  various  pofitions,  fee  the 
article  Strength  and  Stre/s  of  Materials. 

The  following  refults  are  wholly  drawn  from  experi- 
ments on  different  fubftances,  by  Emerfon  and  other 
writers,    by   means   of  which   the  propofitions   ltated   in 
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the  preceding   part  of  this  article  may  be  fubmitted  to 
computation. 

The  relative  Refiftances  or  Strengths  of  Wood  and  other 
Bodies. 

Proportional 
Refinance. 

Box,  yew,  plum-tree,  oak              -              -  11 

Elm,  afh          -              -              -             -  8£ 

Walnut,  thorn  yl 

Red  fir,  hollin,  elder,  plane  crab-tree,  apple-tree  7 

Beech,  cherry-tree,  hazel               -               -  6j    * 

Alder,  alp,  birch,  white  fir,  willow              -  6 

Iron          -              -              -              -              -  107 

Brafs           .....  ^o 

Bone           -              -              -              -  *  22 
Lead              ..... 
Fine  free-ftone                  ... 

A  cylindric  rod  of  good  clean  fir,  of  an  inch  circum- 
ference, drawn  in  length,  will  bear  at  its  extremity  400  lbs. ; 
and  a  f pear  of  fir,  of  two  inches  diameter,  will  bear  about  (even 
ton  weight.  A  rod  of  good  iron,  of  an  inch  circumference, 
will  bear  nearly  three  ton  weight.  A  good  hempen  rope,  of 
an  inch  circumference,  will  bear  icoo  lbs.  at  its  extremity. 
Hence  Emerfon  concludes,  that  if  a  rod  of  ,fir,  or  a  rope, 
or  a  rod  of  iron,  of  d  inches  diameter,  were  to  lift  a  quarter 
of  the  extreme  weight  that  they  would  fupport,  then 

The  fir  would  bear  8i  d'  hundred  weight. 
The  rope        -        22    d~  ditto. 
The  iron         -  6f  d   tons. 

To  thefe  refults  we  may  add,  from  the  experiments  and 
inveftigations  of  profeffor  Robifon,  that  a  prifm  of  white 
marble,  an  inch  fquare  and  a  foot  long,  bears  about  500  lbs. 
And  that,  from  the  various  authors  he  has  collected,  the  co- 
hefive  force  of  a  fquare  inch  of  gold,  when  calt,  is  about 
20,000  lbs.  ;  of  filver,  40,000  lbs.  ;  calt  iron  from  40,000  to 
6o,ooolbs.  ;  wrought  iron  from  60,000  to  90,000  lbs.  ;  foft 
fteel,  12,000  lbs.  ;  razor  fteel,  15,000  lbs.  ;  oak  and  beech, 
in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  from  8000  to  1 7,000  lbs. ; 
willow,  I2,ooolbs. ;  cedar,  5000  lbs.  ;  fir,  8000  lbs. ;  ivory, 
16,000  lbs.  ;  bone,  50c o  lbs.  ;  rope,  20,000  lbs.  And  a 
cylinder,  an  inch  in  diameter,  loaded  to  one-fourth,  will 
carry,  if  of  iron,  135  cwt. ;  of  rope,  22  cwt. ;  oak,  14CWL  ; 
and  fir,  9  cwt. 

The  refiftance  of  fome  metals  is  doubled,  or  tripled,  by 
the  operation  of  forging  and  wire-drawing  ;  and  the  co- 
hefive,  as  well  as  the  repulfive,  force  of  wood,  is  often  in- 
creafed by  moderate  compreffion.  Oak  will  fufpend  much 
more  than  fir ;  but  fir  will  fupport  twice  as  much  as  oak  ; 
which  difference  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  curvature  of 
the  fibres  of  oak  ;  yet  oak  has  been  known  to  fupport,  with 
fafety,  more  than  two  tons  for  every  fquare  inch.  Stone 
will  fupport  from  250  to  850  thoufand  pounds,  on  a  foot 
fquare  ;  brick,  300  lbs.  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  practically 
made  to  fupport  one-fixth  as  much.  Stone  is  laid  to  be  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  much  greater  weight  in  that  pofition  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  quarry,  than  in  any  other  pofition. 
See  Strength  of  Materials. 

Resistance  of  Fluids,  in  Hydroflatics,  is  the  force  with 
which  bodies,  moving  in  fluid  mediums,  are  impeded  and 
retarded  in  their  motion. 

A  body  moving  in  a  fluid  is  refilled  from  two  caufes : 
the  firft,  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid.  For  a 
body,  in  its  motion,  feparating  the  parts  of  a  liquid,  mult 
overcome  the  force  with  which  thofe  parts  cohere. 

The   fecond  is  the   inertia,  or  inactivity  of  matter,  by 
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which  a  certain  force  is  required  to  move  the  particles  from 
their  places,  in  order  to  let  the  body  pafs. 

The  retardation  from  the  firft  catlfe  is  always  the  fame 
in  the  fame  fpace,  the  body  remaining  the  fame,  whatever 
be  the  velocity,  that  is,  the  refinance  is  as  the  fpace  run 
,  through  in  the  fame  time  ;  in  which  ratio  the  velocity  alfo 
increafes  ;  and  therefore  the  refiftance  from  the  firft  caufe 
is  as  the  velocity  itfelf. 

The  refiltance  from  the  fecond  caufe,  when  the  fame 
body  moves  through  different  fluids  with  the  fame  volocity, 
follows  the  proportion  of  the  matter  to  be  removed  in  the 
fame  time,  which  is  as  the  denfity  of  the  fluid. 

AVI, en  the  fame  body  moves  through  the  fame  fluid  with 
different  velocities,  this  refiftance  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  particles  (truck  in  an  equal  time  ;  which 
number  is  as  the  fpace  run  through  in  that  time,  that  is, 
as  the  velocity.  But  it  alfo  increafes  in  proportion  to  the 
force  with  which  the  body  ftrikes  againft  every  part  ; 
which  force  is  alfo  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  velocity  be  triple,  the  refiftance  is  triple,  from 
a  triple  number  of  parts  to  be  removed.  It  is  alfo  triple 
from  a  ftroke  three  times  ftronger  againft  every  particle  ; 
therefore  the  whole  refiftance  is  nine-fold,  that  is,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity.  Hence,  a  body  moved  in  a  fluid 
is  refilled  partly  in  a  ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  partly  in  a 
duplicate  ratio  of  it. 

Hence,  therefore,  if  d  denotes  the  denfity  of  the  fluid, 
11  the  velocity  of  the  body,  and  a  and  b  conftant  co-efficients ; 
then  a  dv  +  iv  will  be  proportional  to  the  whole  refiftance 
to  the  fame  body,  moving  with  different  velocities,  in  the 
fame  direction  through  fluids  of  different  denfities,  but  of 
the  fame  tenacity.  But  to  take  iiito  coniideration  the  dif- 
ferent tenacities  of  fluids,  let  t  denote  the  tenacity,  or  the 
cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid;  then  adv'  +  l>fv  will 
be  as  the  faid  whole  refiftance. 

The  quantity  of  refiftance,  however,  arifing  from  the 
cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  fluids,  is  very  trifling  with 
refped  to  the  other  refiftance,  except  in  very  glutinous 
ones  ;  and  it  alfo  increafes  in  a  much  lower  degree,  being 
only  as  the  velocity,  while  the  other  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
velocity.  Hence  then  the  term  1 1  v  is  very  fmall,  in  refped 
of  the  other  term  ad,v\  and,  confequently,  the  refiftance 
is  nearly  as  the  latter  term,  or  nearly  as  the  fquare  of  the 
velocity :  which  formula  has  been  employed  by  molt 
authors,  and  is,  indeed,  very  nearly  the  truth  in  flow 
motions ;  but  in  very  rapid  ones  it  is  far  from  corred,  not 
fo  much  from  the  omiffion  of  the  fmall  term  btv,  due  to 
the  cohefion  ;  but  from  the  want  of  the  full  counter  pref- 
fure  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  by  which  means  a 
vacuum,  either  perfed  or  partial,  is  left  behind  the  body  in 
its  motion  ;  and  alfo  perhaps  to  fome  compreflion  or  ac- 
cumulation of  the  fluid  againft  the  fore-part  of  the  body. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  conceive  the  refiftance  of  fluids 
to  a  body  moving  in  them,  it  is  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween thofe  fluids  which,  being  comprefl.'d  by  fome  incum- 
bent weight,  perpetually  clofe  up  the  fpace  behind  the 
body  in  motion,  without  permitting,  for  an  inllant,  any 
vacuity  to  remain  behind  it  ;  and  thofe  fluids  which,  not 
being  fufficiently  compreffed,  the  fpace  left  behind  the 
moving  body  remains  for  fome  time  empty.  Thele  dif- 
ferences, in  the  refilling  fluids,  will  occafion  very  remark- 
able varieties  in  the  laws  of  their  refiftance,  ami  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  be  coniidered  in  the  determination  of 
the  action  of  the  air  on  fhot  and  fhells  ;  for  the  air  partakes 
of  both  thefe  affedions,  according  to  the  different  velocities 
of  the  projected  body. 

In  treating  of  thefe  refiftanccs,  the  fluids  may  likewife  be 


confidered  as  continued  or  difcontinued,  that  is,  as  having 
their  particles  contiguous,  or  as  being  feparated  and  un- 
conneded,  and  alfo  as  either  elaftic  or  non-elaftic. 

If  a  fluid  was  fo  conftituted,  that  all  the  particles  com- 
pofing  it  were  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  and  there 
was  no  adion  between  them,  then  the  refiftance  of  a  body 
moving  in  it  would  be  eafily  computed,  from  the  quantity 
of  motion  communicated  to  thefe  particles  :  for  inftance,  if 
a  cylinder  moved  in  fuch  a  fluid  in  the  diredion  of  its  axis, 
it  would  communicate  to  the  particles  it  met  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  its  own,  and  in  its  own  diredion,  fuppofing  that 
neither  the  cylinder,  nor  the  parts  of  the  fluid,  were  elaftic  ; 
whence,  if  the  velocity  and  diameter  of  the  cylinder  be 
known,  and  alfo  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  there  would  thence 
be  determined  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  the 
fluid,  which,  adion  and  re -adion  being  equal,  is  the  fame 
with  the  quantity  loft  by  the  cylinder,  confequently  the 
refiftance  would  be  thereby  afcertained. 

In  this  kind  of  difcontinued  fluid,  the  particles  being 
detached  from  each  other,  every  one  of  them  can  purfue 
its  own  motion  in  any  diredion,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  in- 
dependent of  the  neighbouring  ones  ;  wherefore,  if  inftead 
of  a  cylinder,  moving  in  the  diredion  of  its  axis,  a  body, 
with  a  furface  oblique  to  its  diredion,  be  fuppofed  to  move 
in  fuch  a  fluid,  the  motion  which  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
will  hereby  acquire,  will  not  be  in  the  diredion  of  the  re- 
filled body,  but  perpendicular  to  its  oblique  furface  ;  whence 
the  refiftance  to  fuch  a  body  will  not  be  eftimated  from  the 
whole  motion  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
but  from  that  part  of  it  only  which  is  in  the  diredion  of 
the  refilled  body.  In  fluids  then,  where  the  parts  are  thus 
difcontinued  from  each  other,  the  different  obliquities  of 
that  furface,  which  goes  foremoft,  will  occafion  confiderable 
changes  in  the  refiftance  ;  although  the  fedion  of  the  folid, 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  diredion,  fhould  in  all  cafes 
be  the  fame.  And  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  particularly  deter- 
mined, that,  in  a  fluid  thus  conftituted,  the  refiftance  of  a 
globe  is  but  half  the  refiftance  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame 
diameter,  moving  in  the  diredion  of  its  axis  with  the  fame 
velocity. 

But  though  the  hypothefis  of  a  fluid,  thus  conftituted, 
be  of  great  ufe  in  explaining  the  nature  of  refillances ;  yet, 
in  reality,  we  know  of  no  fuch  fluid  exifting  in  nature  ; 
all  the  fluids,  with  which  we  are  converfant,  are  fo  formed, 
that  their  particles  either  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  or 
at  leaft  ad  on  each  other  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  did  ; 
confequently,  in  thefe  fluids,  no  one  particle  contiguous  to 
the  refilled  body  can  be  moved,  without  moving  at  the 
fame  time  a  great  number  of  others,  fome  of  which  will 
be  diltant  from  it  ;  and  the  motion  thus  communicated  to 
a  mafs  of  the  fluid,  will  not  be  in  any  one  determined  direc- 
tion, but  will  in  each  particle  be  different,  according  to 
the  different  manners  in  which  it  lies  in  contad  with  thofe 
from  which  it  receives  its  impulfe  ;  whence  great  numbers 
of  the  particles  being  diverted  into  oblique  directions,  the 
refiftance  of  the  moving  body,  which  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  the  fluid  in  its  own 
diredion,  v.  ill  neceffarily  be  different  in  quantity,  from 
what  it  would  be  in  the  preceding  fuppofition,  and  its  elli- 
mation  becomes  much  more  complicated  and  operofe. 

If  the  fluid  be  compreffed  by  the  incumbent  weight  of 
it  upper  parts,  as  all  the  fluids  are  with  in,  except  at  their 
very  furface,  and  if  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  be 
much  lefs  than  that  with  which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  would 
rufh  into  a  void  fpace,  in  confequenc-  of  their  compreflion ; 
it  is  evident,  that  in  this  cafe  the  fpace  left  by  the  mo'. 
body   will  be  inftantaneoufly  filled  up  by  the  fluid  ;  ami 
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parts  of  the  fluid,  againft  which  the  foremoft  part  of  the 
body  preffes  in  its  motion,  will,  inftead  of  being  impelled 
forwards  in  the  direftion  of  the  body,  circulate  in  fome 
rneafure  towards  the  hinder  part  of  it,  thereby  to  reftore 
the  equilibrium,  which  the  conltant  influx  of  the  fluid 
behind  the  body  would  otherwife  deftroy  ;  whence  the 
progreffive  motion  of  the  fluid,  and  confequently  the  re- 
fiftance of  the  body,  which  depends  on  it,  would  be  in 
this  inftance  much  lefs  than  in  the  hypothefis,  where  each 
particle  is  fuppofed  to  acquire,  from  the  ftroke  of  the  re- 
filling body,  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the  body 
moved,  and  in  the  fame  direftion.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
determined,  that  the  refdtance  of  a  cylinder,  moving  in 
the  direftion  of  its  axis,  in  fuch  a  compreffed  fluid  as  we 
have  here  treated  of,  is  but  one-fourth  part  of  the  refiftance 
which  the  fame  cylinder  would  undergo,  if  it  moved  with 
the  fame  velocity,'  in  a  fluid  conftituted  in  the  manner  de- 
fcribed  in  the  firit  hypothefis,  each  fluid  being  fuppofed  to 
be  of  the  fame  denfity. 

But  again,  it  is  not  only  in  the  quantity  of  their  refift- 
ance that  thefc  fluids  differ,  but  likewife  in  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  aft  on  fob'ds  of  different  forms,  mov- 
ing in  them.  In  the  difcontinued  fluid,  tirft  defcribed,  the 
obliquity  of  the  foremoft  furface  of  the  moving  body 
would  diminifh  the  refiftance  ;  but  in  comprefled  fluids  this 
holds  not  true,  at  leaft  not  i:i  any  confiderable  degree  ;  for 
the  principal  refiftance  in  compreffed  fluids  arifes  from  the 
greater  or  leffer  facility  with  which  the  fluid,  impelled  by 
the  fore-part  of  the  body,  can  circulate  towards  its  hinder- 
moft  part  ;  and  this  being  little,  if  at  all,  affefted  by  the 
form  of  the  moving  body,  whether  it  he  cylindrical,  conical, 
or  fpherical,  it  follows,  that  while  the  tranfverfe  feft ion  of 
the  body,  and  confequently  the  quantity  of  impelled  fluid 
is  the  fame,  the  change  of  figure  in  the  body  will  fcarcely 
affeft  the  quantity  of  its  refiftance. 

And  this  cafe,  that  is,  the  refiftance  of  a  compreffed  fluid 
to  a  folid,  moving  in  it  with  a  velocity  much  lels  than  what 
the  parts  of  the  fluid  would  acquire  from  their  compreflion  ; 
this  cafe  has  been  very  fully  conlidered  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
who  has  afcertained  the  quantity  of  fuch  a  refiftance  ac- 
cording to  the  different  magnitudes  of  the  moving  body, 
and  the  denfity  of  the  fluid.  But  he  very  exprefsly  in- 
forms us,  that  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  are  not  generally 
true,  but  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  compreffion  of  the 
fluid  be  increafed  in  the  greater  velocities  of  the  moving 
body  :  however,  fome  unfkilful  writers,  who  have  followed 
him,  overlooking  this  caution,  have  applied  his  determina- 
tion to  bodies  moving  with  all  kinds  of  velocities,  without 
attending  to  the  different  comprefiior.s  of  the  fluids  they 
are  refitted  by  ;  and  by  this  means  they  have  accounted 
the  refiftance  of  the  air  .to  miifket  and  cannon-fhot,  to 
be  but  one -third  part  of  what  it  is  found  to  be  by  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  that  the  refilling  power  of  the 
medium  mult  be  increafed,  when  the  refilling  body  moves 
fo  fait  that  the  fluid  cannot  inftantaneoufly  preis  in  behind 
it,  and  fill  the  deferted  fpace  ;  for  when  this  happens  the 
body  will  be  deprived  of  the  preilure  of  the  fluid  behind 
it  ;  which  in  fome  rneafure  balanced  its  refiftance,  and  muft 
fupport  on  its  fore-part  the  whole  weight  of  a  column  of 
the  fluid,  independent  of  the  motion  it  gives  to  the  parts  of 
the  fluid  ;  and  befides,  the  motion  in  the  particles  driven 
before  the  body,  is,  in  this  cafe,  lefs  affefted  by  the  com- 
preffion of  the  fluid,  and  confequently  they  are  lefs  deflefted 
from  the  direftion  in  which  they  are  impelled  by  the  refilled 
furface  ;  whence  this  fpecies  of  refiftance  approaches  more 
and  more  to  that  defcribed  in  the  firft  hypothefis,  where 


each  particle  of  the  fluid  being  unconnected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ones,  it  purfues  its  own  motion,  in  its  own  direc- 
tion, without  being  interrupted  or  deflefted  by  then 
contiguity  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  refiftance  of  a  difcon- 
tinued fluid  to  a  cylinder,  moving  in  the  direftion  of  its 
axis,  is  four  times  greater  than  the  refiftance  of  a  fluid 
fufficiently  compreffed  ct  the  fame  denfity;  it  follows,  that 
the  refiftance  of  a  fluid,  when  a  vacuity  is  left  behind  the 
moving  body,  may  be  nearly  four  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  fame  fluid,  when  no  fuch  vacuity  is  formed  ;  for  when  a 
void  fpace  is  thus  left,  the  refiftance  approaches  in  its  na- 
ture to  that  of  a  difcontinued  fluid. 

This,  then,  may  probably  be  the  cafe  in  a  cylinder  moving 
i;;  the  fame  compreffed  fluid,  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  its  velocity  ;  fo  that  if  it  fet  out  with  a  great  velo- 
city, and  moves  in  the  fluid  till  that  velocity  be  much 
diminifhed,  the  refilling  power  of  the  medium  may  be 
nearly  four  times  greater  in  the  beginning  of  its  motion 
than  in  the  end. 

In  a  globe  the  difference  will  not  be  fo  great,  becaufe, 
on  account  of  its  oblique  furface,  its  refiftance  in  a  dif- 
continued medium  is  but  about  twice  as  much  as  in  one 
properly  comprefled ;  for  its  oblique  furface  diminifhes  its 
refiftance  in  one  cafe,  and  not  in  the  other  :  however,  as 
the  compreffion  of  the  medium,  even  when  a  vacuity  is  left 
behind  the  moving  body,  may  yet  confine  the  oblique  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  fluid,  which  are  driven  before  the 
body,  and  as  in  an  elaftic  fluid,  as  the  air  is,  there  will  be 
fome  degree  of  condenfation  in  thofe  parts  ;  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  refiftance  of  a  globe  moving  in  a  com- 
prefled fluid  may  greatly  exceed  the  proportion  of  die  re- 
finance to  flow  motions. 

And  as  this  increafe  of  the  refitting  power  of  the  medium 
will  take  place,  when  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  is  fo 
great  that  a  pcrfeft  vacuum  is  left  behind  it,  fo  fome  degree 
of  augmentation  will  be  fenfible  in  velocities  much  fhort  of 
this  ;  for  even  when,  by  the  compreflion  of  the  fluid,  the 
fpace  left  behind  the  body  is  inftantaneoufly  filled  up  ;  yet, 
if  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  rufli  in  be- 
hind, is  not  much  greater  than  that  with  which  the  body 
moves,  tiie  fame  reafons  we  have  urged  above,  in  the  cafe 
of  an  abfolute  vacuity,  will  hold  in  a  lefs  degree  in  this  in- 
ftance ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  the 
increafed  refiftance  which  we  have  hitherto  treated  of,  it 
immediately  vanifhes,  when  the  compreffion  of  the  fluid  is 
jull  fufficient  to  prevent  a  vacuum  behind  the  refitted  body  ; 
but  we  mult  confidcr  it  as  diminifhing  only,  according  as  the 
velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  follow  the  body, 
exceeds  that  with  which  the  body  moves. 

Hence,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  a  globe  fets  out  in 
a  refilling  medium,  with  a  velocity  much  exceeding  that  with 
which  the  particles  of  the  medium  would  rufh  into  a  void 
ipace,  in  confequence  of  their  compreflion,  fo  that  a  vacuum 
is  necellarily  left  behind  the  globe  in  its  motion  :  the  refin- 
ance of  this  medium  to  the  globe  will  be  near  three  times 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  velocity,  than  what  we  are  fure, 
from  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  would  take  place  in  a  flower  motion. 
We  may  alio  farther  conclude,  that  the  refilling  power  of 
the  medium  will  gradually  dimii'ifh  as  the  velocity  of  the 
globe  decreafes,  till  at  lalt,  when  it  moves  with  a  velocity 
which  bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  that  with  which  the  . 
particles  of  the  medium  follow  it,  the  refiftance  becomes  the 
fame  with  what  is  affigned  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  in  the  cafe  of 
a  comprefled  fluid. 

And  from  this  determination  we  fee  how  falfe  that  po- 
fition  is,  which  aileits  the  refiftance  of  any  medium  to  be 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refitted 
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body  ;  for  it  is  evident  by  what  we  have  faid,  that  this  can 
only  be  confidered  as  nearly  true  in  fmall  variations  of  ve- 
locity, and  can  never  be  applied  in  the  comparing  together 
of  the  reiiftances  to  all  velocities  whatever,  without  the  molt 
enormous  errors.  See  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  by 
Mr.  Robins,  chap.  2.  prop.  i.  See  Resistance  of  the  A'tr- 
See  alfo  Projectile  and  Gunnery. 

Refiftance  and  retardation  are  ufed  indifferently  for  each 
other,  as  being  both  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  the  fame 
refinance  always  generating  the  fame  retardation.  But, 
with  regard  to  different  bodies,  the  fame  refiftance  frequently 
generates  different  retardations  ;  the  refiftance  being  as  the 
quantity  of  motion,  and  the  retardation  as  that  of  the  ce- 
lerity. For  the  difference  and  meafure  of  the  two,  fee  Re- 
tardation. 

The  retardations  from  this  rcfiltance  may  be  compared 
together,  by  comparing  the  refiftance  with  the  gravity  or 
quantity  ot  matter.  Thus,  let  v  =  the  velocity  ;  a  =  the 
area  of  the  face,  or  end  of  a  cylinder  ;  n  =  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  ;  g  =  32,;  feet,   the  force  of  gravity  ; 

then  the  altitude  due  to  the  velocity  i>  being  — ,    the  whole 

refiftance,  or  motive  force  m,  will  be  exprefled  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  ; 

•uz        anv''  anvzs'< 

m  =  an  x  — ■  = ;    or   =  —  : 

2S         2g  iS 

the  latter  having  place  when  the  motion  is  not  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plane  or  end,  but  is  inclined  to  it 
at  a  given  angle,  whofe  fine  is  j-.  For  it  is  a  known  pro- 
perty, that,  in  this  cafe,  the  refiftance  varies  as  the  cube  of 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination.  If  now  10  be  made  to 
denote  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  /  the  retarding  force  ; 
then,  on  the  fame  principles,  we  derive 

m  anv''  s1 

iv  zg  nv 

If  the  body  be  a  cylinder,  moving  in  the  direftion  of  its 
axis,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  equal  d,  or  radius  r,  and 
~  =  3.14159,  &c.  then 

m  irnd''vz  <x  n  r'  11' 
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But  when  the  cylinder  moves  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to 
its  axis,  then  writing  h  for  the  height  or  length  of  the  cy- 
linder, we  have 

"hd  nv'hr 
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And  when  it  moves  obliquely  to  its  axis,  then  writing*  for 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  we  have 

rbs*  r  u'-  1    .    q  (  -r2  —    i)1 
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See  Moore's  Theory  of  Military  Rockets. 

If  the  body  be  a  cone,  then  the  fame  notation  remaining, 
only  writing  s  for  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  fide  of  the  cone  :    then 


/=-    = 
iv 


vnd> 
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For,    in  this  cafe,   the    inclination  has    no  effeft   in  re- 
ducing the   fe&ion   oppofed   to  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid, 
this  being  the  fame  as  in  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  will 
vary  a.s  s  '•'. 
Vol.  XXX. 


The  fame  notation  ftill  remaining,  it  ]s  found,  from  a  flux  - 
ional  inveftigation  (fee  Gregory's   Mechanics,   vol.  i.) 
the  refiftance  of  the  body,   when  terminated  with  a  hemi- 
fpherical  furface,  is 

_    m  irnd'v*  ibc'j1 

tv  16  g  iv  \S"U> 

that  is,  half  what  it  is  when  the  end  is  a  plane  furface. 

Hence  the  refiftance  of  a  fphere,  when  impelled  through 
any  fluid,  is  equal  to  half  the  direct  refiftance  to  a  great 
circle  of  it,  or  to  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  diameter.  Since 
£  7T  d'  is  the  magnitude  of  the  globe,  if  N  denotes  its  den- 
fity,  or  fpecific  gravity,  its  weight  m  =  ^uNi/1;  and. 
therefore,  the  retardive  force  becomes 
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where  s  is  the  fpace  defcribed  ;  for  zfgs  =  v\  by  the  law 
of  accelerated  or  retarded  motions.  From  which  it  appears, 
that  the  refiftance  varies  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  di 
redly,  and  as  the  diameter  inverfely,  all  things  elfe  being 
the  fame  ;  and  hence  the  reafon,  why  a  large  ball  overcomes 
refiftance  better  than  a  fmaller  one. 

James  Bernoulli  demonftrates  the  following  theorems, 
Afta  Erud.  Lipf.  for  June  1693,  P*  252'  &c* 

1.  If  an  ifofceles  triangle  be  moved  in  a  fluid  according 
to  the  direftion  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  bafe  ;  firft, 
with  the  vertex  foremoit,  and  then  with  its  bafe;  the  refin- 
ances will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  bafe,  and  of  the 
fum  of  the  legs. 

2.  The  refiftance  of  a  fquare,  moved  according  to  the  di- 
reftion of  its  fide,  is  to  the  refiftance  of  the  fame  fquare, 
moved  with  the  fame  celerity  in  the  direftion  of  its  diagonal, 
as  the  diagonal  is  to  the  fide. 

3.  The  refiftance  of  a  circular  fegment,  lefs  than  a  femi- 
circle,  carried  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  its  bafis,  when 
it  goes  with  the  bafe  foremoft,  and  when  with  its  vertex 
foremoft  (the  fame  direftion  and  celerity  continuing),  is  as 
the  fquare  of  the  fame  diameter  to  the  fame,  lefs  one- 
third  of  the  fquare  of  the  bafe  of  the  fegment.  Hence, 
the  refiftances  of  a  femicircle,  when  its  bafe  and  when  its 
vertex  go  foremoft,  are  to  one  another  in  a  fefquialterate 
ratio. 

4.  A  parabola  moving  in  the  direftion  of  its  axis,  firft 
with  its  bafis,  and  then  its  vertex  foremoft,  has  its  refin- 
ances as  the  tangent  to  an  arc  of  a  circle,  whofe  diameter 
is  equal  to  the  parameter,  and  the  tangent  equal  to  half  the 
baiis  of  the  parabola. 

5.  The  refinances  of  an  hyperbola  and  ellipfis,  when  the 
vertex  and  bafe  go  foremoit,  may  be  thus  computed.  Say, 
as  the  fum  ■(or  difference!  of  the  trjnfverfe  axis  and  latus 
reftum  is  to  the  tranfverie  axis,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the  latu* 
rectum  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  ot  a  certain  circle  ; 
in  which  circle  apply  a  tangent,  equal  to  half  the  bafis  of 
the  hyperbola  or  ellipfe.  Then  fay  again,  as  the  fum  (or 
difierence)  of  the  axis  and  parameter  is  to  the  parameter, 
fo  is  the  aforefaid  tangent  to  another  right  line.  And 
farther,  as  the  fum  (or  difference)  of  the  axis  and  parame- 
ter is  to  the  axis,  fo  is  the  circular  arc  correfponding  to  the 
aforefaid  tangent  to  another  arc.  This  done,  the  refin- 
ances will  be  as  the  tangent  to  the  fum  (or  difference)  of  the 
right  line  thus  found,  and  the  arc  lalt  mentioned. 

6.  In  the  general,  the  refinances  of  any  figure  wlutever, 
going  now  with  its  bafe  foremoit,  and  then  with  its  vertex,  are- 
as the  figures  of  the  bafe  to  the  fum  of  all  the  cubes  of  the 
elements  of  the  bafe,  divided  by  the  fquares  of  the  elements 
of  the  curve  line. 
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All  which  rules  may  be  of  ufe  in  the  conftruftion  of  (hips, 
and  in  perfecting  the  art  of  navigation  univerfally  ;  as  alfo 
for  determining  the  figures  of  the  balls  of  pendulums  for 
clocks,  &c. 

Resistance  of  Fluid  Mediums  to  the  Motion  of  Falling 

Bodies. A  body  freely  defcending  in  a  fluid  is  accelerated 

by  the  refpeftive  gravity  of  the  body,  which  continually  afts 
upon  it,  yet  not  equably,  as  in  a  vacuum  :  the  rcfiftance  of 
the  fluid  occafions  a  retardation,  that  is,  a  diminution  of 
acceleration,  which  diminution  increafes  with  the  velocity  of 
the  body.  Now  there  is  a  certain  velocity,  which  is  the 
greateft  a  body  can  acquire  by  falling  ;  for  if  its  velocity  be 
fuch,  that  the  refinance  anting  from  it  becomes  equal  to 
the  refpeftive  weight  of  the  body,  its  motion  can  be  no 
longer  accelerated  ;  for  the  motion  here  continually  gene- 
rated by  the  refpeftive  gravity,  will  be  deftroyed  by  the  re- 
fiftance,  and  the  body  forced  to  go  on  equably.  A  body 
continually  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  greateft  celerity, 
but  can  never  attain  to  it. 

When  the  denfities  of  a  fluid  body  are  given,  the 
refpeftive  weight  of  the  body  may  be  known  ;  and  by  know- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  body,  it  may  be  found  from  what 
height  a  body  falling  in  vacuo  can  acquire  fuch  a  velocity  as 
that  the  refiftance  in  a  fluid  (hall  be  equal  to  that  refpeftive 
weight,  which  will  be  that  greateft  velocity  above-men- 
tioned. If  the  body  be  a  fphere,  it  is  known,  that  a  fphere 
is  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  diameter,  whofe  height  is 
two-third  parts  of  that  diameter  ;  which  height  is  to  be  in- 
creafed  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  refpeftive  weight  of  the 
body  exceeds  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  in  order  to  have  the 
height  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fluid,  whofe  weight  is  equal  to 
the  refpeftive  weight  of  the  body  ;  but  if  you  double  this 
height,  you  will  have  a  height  from  which  a  body  falling  in 
vacuo  acquires  fuch  a  velocity  as  generates  a  refiilance  equal 
to  this  refpeftive  weight,  and  which  therefore  is  the  greateft 
velocity  which  a  body  can  acquire,  by  falling  in  a  fluid, 
from  an  infinite  height.  Lead  is  eleven  times  heavier  than 
water  ;  wherefore  its  refpeftive  weight  is  to  the  weight  of 
water,  as  ten  to  one  ;  therefore  a  leaden  ball,  as  appears 
from  what  has  been  faid,  cannot  acquire  a  greater  velocity, 
in  falling  in  water,  than  it  would  acquire  in  falling  in  vacuo, 
from  a  height  of  13}  of  its  diameters. 

A  body  lighter  than  a  fluid,  and  afcending  in  it  by  the 
aftion  of  the  fluid,  is  moved  exaftly  by  the  fame  laws  as  a 
heavier  body  falling  in  the  fluid.  Wherever  the  body  is 
placed,  it  is  fuftaincd  by  the  fluid,  and  carried  up  with  a 
force  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  a  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  of  the  fame  bulk  as  the  body,  and  the  body 
itfelf ;  by  which  not  only  the  aftion  of  gravity  of  the  body- 
is  deftroyed  ;  but  the  body  is  alfo  carried  upwards  by  a  mo- 
tion equably  accelerated,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  body  heavier 
than  a  fluid  defcends  by  its  refpeftive  gravity  :  but  the  equa- 
bility cf  the  acceleration  is  deftroyed  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  rcfiftance,  in  the  afcent  of  a  body  lighter  than  the  fluid, 
as  it  is  deftroyed  in  the  defcent  of  a  body  heavier. 

When  a  body  fpecifically  heavier  than  a  fluid  is  thrown 
in  it,  it  i»  retarded  upon  a  double  account  ;  on  account  of 
the  gravity  of  the  body,  and  011  account  of  the  refiftance  of 
the  fluid  ;  confequently,  a  body  rifes  to  a  lefs  height  than 
it  would  rife  to  in  vacuo  with  the  fame  celerity.  But  the 
defefts  of  the  height  in  a  fluid  from  the  height  to  which  a 
body  would  rife  in  vacuo  with  the  fame  celerity,  have  a 
greater  proportion  to  each  other  than  the  heights  them- 
felves  ;  and  in  lefs  heights  the  defefts  are  nearly  as  the 
fquares  of  the  heights  in  vacuo. 

In  order  to  fubmit  the  above  principles  to  accurate  com- 
putation, we  muft  refer  back  to  cur  preceding  determination 


of  the  retardative  force  of  a  fluid  to  a  body  moving  it,  which 
we  found  to  be 
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from  the  two  latter  terms  of  which  we  have  s  =  — '     x    4  d; 


which  is  the  fpace  that  would  be  defcribed  by  the  globe, 
while  its  whole  motion  is  generated  or  deftroyed  by  a  con- 
ftant  force,  which  is  equal  to  the  forces  of  refiftance,  if  no 
other  force  afted  on  the  globe  to  continue  its  motion. 
And  if  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
globe,  the  refiiting  force  is  fuch  as,  afting  conttantly  on 
the  globe  without  any  other  force,  would  generate  or  deilroy 
its  motion  in  defcribing  the  fpace  \d,  or  4  of  its  diameter, 
by  that  accelerating  or  retarding  force. 

Hence  the  greateft  velocity  that  a  ball  will  acquire  by 
defcending  in  a  fluid  by  means  of  its  relative  weight  in  that 
fluid,  will  be  found  by  making  the  refilling  force  equal  to 
that  weight.  For,  after  the  velocity  has  arrived  at  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  refilling  force  is  equal  to  the  weight  that 
urges  it,  it  will  increafe  no  longer,  and  the  globe  will  then 
continue  to  defcend  with  an  uniform  velocity. 

Now  N  and  n  being  the  feparate  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
globe  and  fluid,  N  —  n  will  be  the  relative  gravity  of  the 
globe  in  the    fluid  ;  and,  therefore,  *u  —  £  w d    (N  —  n) 
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is  the  weight  by  which  it  is  urged,  m 

refinance  ;    confequently    ■ — ; ■    = 

when  the  velocity  becomes  uniform  ;  whence  we  obtain 

®  =  V  (28  x    3  d  x    — — ~\ 

for  the  uniform  or  greateft  velocity  of  the  globe. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  leaden  ball  one  inch  in  diameter 
defcend  in  water,  and  in  air  of  the  fame  denfity  as  at  the 
earth's    furface  ;    the   three    fpecific    gravities   being,  lead 


ill,  water 


and  air  =  —    -  i 
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then 


v  =  */  (a  x  32J-  x  -—  x  ic4)  =  8.5944  feet 

per  feccmd  for  the  greateft  velocity  in  water ;  and 

(193        4        34       2Coo\  „    , 

4  X  17  x  36  x  7  *  -J")  =  2&82  fe« 

per  feeond  for  the  greateft  velocity  in  air. 

But  as  this  velocity,  all  other  things  being  the  fame, 
varies  as  v/  d;  it  follows  that  a  ball  of  -nj^th  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter would  only  acquire  velocities  -,-^th  of  thofe  given  above. 
Hence  it  appears,  how  foon  fmall  bodies  come  to  their 
greateft  or  uniform  velocity  in  defcending  in  fluids,  and 
how  very  fmall  that  velocity  is  ;  which  explains  the  reafon 
of  the  flow  precipitation  of  mud  and  fmall  particles  in 
water,  as  alfo  why,  in  precipitations,  the  larger  and  grofs 
particles  defcend  fooneft  and  loweft. 

It  appears  alfo,  from  the  preceding  formula,  that  where 
N  —  h,  or  the  denfity  of  the  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
fluid  ;  then  N  —  n  =  o,  and  confequently  the  velocity  and 
fpace  are  in  this  cafe  both  equal  to  zero,  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

Again,  when    the  body  is  lighter  than  the  fluid,   then 

N  —  k  becomes  negative,  and  the  motion  and  force  both 

tend  the  contrary  way ;  that  is,  the  ball  will  afcend  by  the 
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fame  laws  by  which,  in  the  preceding  cafe,  the  heavier  body 
defcended,  as  Hated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article. 
RE^tAVCZoftbeAir,mPiuumaliefiiHtie£6rce with  which 

the  motion  of  bodies,  particularly  of  projediles,  is  retarded  by 
the  oppofition  of  the  air  or  atmofphere.     See  Gunnery. 

The  air  being  a  fluid,  the  general  laws  of  the  refiftance  of 
fluids  obtain  in  it,  except  that  the  different  degrees  of  denfity, 
in  the  different  ftages  or  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  occalion 
fome  irregularity. 

As  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  it  has  been  thus  deter- 
mined from  experiments.  Mr.  Robins,  in  his  New  Prin- 
ciples of  Gunnery,  chap.  2.  prop.  2,  &c.  having  taken  a 
mufket  barrel,  and  charging  it  fucceffively  with  a  leaden 
hall  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  about  halt 
its  weight  of  powder,  and  taking  fuch  precaution  in  weigh- 
ing of  the  powder,  and  placing  it,  as  to  be  fure,  by  many 
previous  trials,  that  the  velocity  of  the  ball  could  not  differ 
by  20  feet  in  1"  from  its  medium  quantity,  fired  it  againlt 
a  pendulum,  called  the  balliftic  pendulum,  (defcnbed  under 
Gunnery),  placed  at  25  feet,  at  75  feet,  and  at  125  feet 
diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  refpe&ively.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  it  impinged  againft  the  pendulum  with  a  velocity 
of  1670  feet  in  1"  ;  in  the  fecond  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of 
1550  feet  in  1";  and  in  the  third  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of 
1425  feet  in  1"  ;  fo  that  in  paffing  through  50  feet  of  air, 
the  bullet  lofl  a  velocity  of  about  120  or  125  feet  in  1"; 
and  the  time  of  its  palling  through  that  fpace  being  about 
,'-~d  or  7V,th  of  1",  the  medium  quantity  of  refiftance  muft, 
in  thefe  inftances,  have  been  about  120  times  the  weight  of 
the  ball ;  which,  as  the  ball  was  nearly  V.th  of  a  pound, 
amounts  to  about  iolbs.  avoirdupois. 

Now,  if  a  computation  be  made,  according  to  the  method 
laid  down  for  comprefied  fluids,  in  the  38th  propof.  of 
lib.  ii.  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Principia,  fuppofing  the  weight 
of  water  to  be  to  the  weight  of  air  as  850  to  1,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  refiftance  of  a  globe  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  1600  feet  in 
1",  will  not,  on  thofe  principles,  amount  to  any  more  than 
a  force  of  4^-lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  whence  we  may  conclude, 
the  rules  in  that  propofition  for  flow  motions  being  very 
accurate,  that  the  refilling  power  of  the  air  in  flow  motions 
is  lefs  than  in  fwift  motions,  in  the  ratio  of  4,1  to  10,  a  pro- 
portion between  that  of  1  to  2,  and  1  to  3. 

Again,  charging  the  fame  piece  with  equal  quantities  of 
powder,  and  balls  of  the  fame  weight,  and  firing  three  times 
at  the  pendulum,  placed  at  25  feet  diftance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  the  medium  of  the  velocities  with  which  the  ball 
impinged  was  nearly  that  of  1690  feet  in  1".  Then  removing 
the  piece  175  feet  from  the  pendulum,  the  velocity  of  the 
ball,  at  a  medium  of  five  (hots,  was  that  of  1300  feet  in  1". 
Whence  the  ball,  in  pafling  through  150  feet  of  air,  loft  a 
velocity  of  about  390  feet  in  1";  and  the  refiftance,  com- 
puted from  thefe  numbers,  gives  fomething  more  than  in  the 
preceding  inftance,  amounting  to  between  1 1  and  1 2  pounds 
avoirdupois  :  whence,  according  to  thefe  experiments,  the 
refilling  power  of  the  air  to  fwift  motions  is  greater  than  in 
flow  ones,  in  a  ratio  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  ratio  ot 
3  to  1 ,  than  in  the  preceding  experiments.  Next,  to  examine 
this  refiftance  in  imaller  velocities,  the  pendulum  being 
placed  at  25  feet  diftance,  was  fired  at  five  times,  with  an 
equal  charge  each  time,  and  the  mean  velocity  with  which 
the  b?ll  impinged,  was  that  of  11 80  feet  in  1".  Then  re- 
moving the  pendulum  io  the  diftance  of  250  feet,  the  me- 
di.im  velocity  of  five  (hot,  at  this  diftance,  was  that  of  950 
feet  in  1"  ;  whence  the  ball,  in  pafling  through  225  feet  of 
air,  loft  a  velocity  of  230  feet  in  1",  and  as  it  pafl'ed  through 
that  interval  in  about  Y'.ths  of  1",  the  refiftance  to  the  middle 

locity  will  com?  out  to  be  near  33^  times  the  gravity  of 


the  ball,  or  2lb.  iooz.  avoirdupois.  Now  the  refiftance 
to  the  fame  velocity,  according  to  the  laws  obferved  in 
flower  motions,  amounts  to  Tvths  of  the  fame  quantity  ; 
whence,  in  a  velocity  of  1065  feet  in  1"  (the  medium  of  1 180 
and  950),  the  refilling  power  of  the  air  is  augmented  in  no 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  7  to  1  1  ;  whereas,  in  greater 
degrees  of  velocity,  as  before,  it  amounted  very  nearly  to  the 
ratio  of  I  to  3. 

By  other  experiments,  it  appears,  that  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  is  very  fenfibly  increafed,  even  in  fo  fmall  a  velocity 
as  that  of  4.C0  feet  in  1". 

That  this  refilling  power  of  the  air  to  fwift  motions  is 
very  fenfibly  increafed  beyond  what  fir  Ifaac's  theory  for 
flow  motions  makes  it,  feems  hence  to  be  evident.  It 
being,  as  has  been  faid,  in  mufket,  or  cannon  Ihot,  with 
their  full  charge  of  powder,  nearly  three  times  the  quantity 
afligned  by  that  theory. 

However,  this  increafed  power  of  refiftance  diminifhes  as 
the  velocity  of  the  refilled  body  diminifhes,  till  at  length, 
when  the  motion  is  fufliciently  abated,  the  actual  refiftance 
coincides  with  that  fuppofed  in  the  theory. 

The  refiftance  of  a  bullet  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
diameter,  moving  in  air  with  the  velocity  of  1670  feet  in  1", 
amounting,as  we  faid,  to  iolbs.,  the  refiftance  of  a  cannon  ball 
of  2,j.lbs.,  fired  with  i61bs.,  or  its  full  charge  of  powder,  and 
thereby  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1650  feet  in  1",  (which 
fcarcely  differs  from  the  other),  may  hence  be  determined. 
For  the  velocity  of  the  cannon  ball  being  nearly  the  fame  as 
the  mufket  bullet,  and  its  furface  above  54  times  greater,  it 
follows  that  the  refiftance  on  the  cannon  ball  will  amount 
to  more  than  54olbs.  which  is  nearly  23  times  its  own  weight. 

Euler  has  ihewn,  that  the  common  doftrinc  of  refiftance 
anfwers  very  well  when  the  motion  is  not  very  fwift,  but 
in  very  fwift  motions  it  gives  the  refiftance  lefs  than  it 
ought  to  he,  on  two  accounts.  1.  Becaufe  in  very  quick 
motions  the  air  does  not  fill  up  the  fpace  behind  the  body 
faft  enough  to  prefs  on  the  hinder  parts,  that  the  refiftance 
on  the  fore  part  is  increafed.  2.  The  denfity  of  the  air 
before  the  ball,  being  increafed  by  the  quick  motion,  will 
prefs  more  ftrongly  on  the  fore  part,  and,  being  heavier 
than  in  its  natural  ftate,  will  retard  its  motion. 

He  has  alfo  (hewn,  that  Mr.  Robins  has  reftrained  his 
rule  to  velocities  not  exceeding  1670  feet  in  1";  whereas, 
had  he  extended  it  to  greater  velocities,  the  refult  muft  have 
been  erroneous  :  as  he  apprehends  that  it  is  not  perfectly 
exaft,  when  the  motion  is  not  extremely  fwift.  He  has  in- 
veftigated  a  formula  for  determining  the  degree  of  this  re- 
fiftance, and  deduced  conclufions  differing  from  thofe  of 
Mr.  Robins.  See  Principles  of  Gunnery  invelligated,  &c. 
1777,  p.  224,  &c. 

Mr.  Robins  having  proved  that,  in  very  great  changes 
of  velocity,  the  refiftance  does  not  accurately  follow  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity,  lays  down  two  pofi- 
tions,  which  may  be  of  confiderable  lervice  in  the  practice 
of  artillery,  till  a  more  complete  and  accurate  theory  of 
refiftance,  and  the  changes  of  its  augmentation,  may  be 
obtained.  The  tirll  of  thefe  is,  that  till  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile  furpalles  that  of  1100  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  re- 
finance may  be  eftecmed  to  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  velocity  :  and  the  fecond  is,  that  if  the  velocity  be 
greater  than  that  of  1100  or  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance  will  be  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  it  (hould  be  by  a  companion  with  the  Imaller 
velocities.  Upon  thefe  principles,  he  proceeds  in  approxi- 
mating the  actual  ranges  of  pieces  with  fmall  angles  of 
elevation,  -viz.  fuch  as  do  not  exceed  8°  or  io'\  which  he 
fetsdown  in  a  table, compared  with  their  eorrefponding  poten- 
tial ranges.  See  his  Mathematical  Trads,  vol.  i.  p.  1  79>  &c- 
E  2  Since 
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Since  the  above  experiments  of  Mr.  Robins,  Dr.  Hutton 
has  profecuted  the  fubjeft  to  a  much  greater  length.  His 
experiments  were  made  not  only  with  the  whirling  machine 
invented  by  the  former,  but  with  cannon  balls  of  different 
weights,  from  lib.  to  61bs.  ;  as  alfo  with  figures  of  various 
fhapes,  and  with  planes  fet  at  a  variety  of  angles  of  inclina- 


tions to  the  path  of  motion.  From  thefe  experiments  the 
author  has  afcertained  the  refiftance  of  bodies  to  all  velo- 
cities, from  i  to  2000  feet  per  fecond  ;  the  bodies  being 
different,  and  their  faces  at  different  angles  of  elevation. 
Some  of  his  general  tables,  and  conclufions  from  thofe  expe- 
riments, are  as  follows. 


Table  I.     Of  Refiftances  of  different  Bodies. 


Velocity 

Small  Hemi- 

fphere,  flat 

Side. 

Large  Hemifphere. 

Co 

ne. 

Cylinder. 

Whole 

Refiftance  as  1 

Mil'  1  oiver  ijl  1 

l'er 
Second. 

Flat  Side. 

Convex  Part.         V 

ertex. 

Bate. 

Globe. 

the  Velocity. 

feet. 

oz. 

oz. 

0/.. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

3 

.028 

.051 

.020 

028 

.064 

.050 

.027 

4 

.048 

.096 

.039 

048 

.109 

.090 

.047 

5 

.072 

.148 

.063 

07I 

.161 

•'43 

.068 

6 

.103 

.211 

.092 

098 

.225 

.205 

.094 

7 

.141 

.284 

•I23 

129 

.289 

.278 

.125 

8 

.184 

.368 

.160 

168 

.382 

.360 

.162 

9 

•233 

.464 

.199 

211 

.478 

•45  6 

.225 

to 

.487 

•573 

.242 

260 

.587 

.566 

■255 

!  I 

•3+9 

.698 

.292 

3'5 

.712 

.688 

.310 

2.052 

12 

.418 

.836 

•3+7 

3/6 

.850 

.826 

•37o 

2.042 

>3 

.492 

.938 

.409 

4+o 

I. OOO 

.978 

•435 

2.936 

«4 

•573 

1. 154 

.478 

512 

1.166 

i-H3 

•3°5 

2.031 

15 

.661 

'•336 

.552 

589 

1.346 

'•327 

.581 

2.036 

16 

•7J4 

'•538 

•634 

673 

1.546 

1.526 

.663 

2-°33 

»7 

•853 

'•757 

.722 

762 

1.763 

'•745 

•752 

2.038 

18 

•959 

1.998 

.818 

858 

2.O02 

1.986 

.848 

2.044 

'9 

1.073 

2.258 

.922 

959 

2.26o 

2.246 

•949 

2.047 

20 

1. 196 

2.542 

I.069              * 

069 

2.540 

2.528 

1.057 

2.051 

Mean 

propor- 
tional 

140 

288 

II9 

126 

29I 

285 

124 

2.040 

numbers. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

In  this  table  are  contained  the  refiftances  of  feveral  forms 
of  bodies,  when  moved  with  feveral  degrees  of  velocity, 
from  3  feet  per  fecond  to  20  feet  per  fecond.  The  names 
of  the  bodies  are  at  the  tops  of  the  columns,  as  alfo  which 
end  went  foremoft  through  the  air  ;  the  different  velocities 
are  in  the  firft  column,  and  the  refiftance,  on  the  fame  line  in 
their  feveral  columns  in  avoirdupois  ounces  and  decimal 
parts.  Thus,  on  the  firft  line  are  contained  the  refiftances 
when  the  bodies  move  with  a  velocity  of  three  feet  in  a 
fecond  ;  viz.  in  the  fecond  column,  for  the  fmall  hemifphere 
of  4!  inches  diameter,  its  refiftance  .028  ounces,  when  the 
flat  fide  went  foremoft  ;  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  the 
refiftances  to  a  large  hemifphere,  firft  with  the  flat  fide,  and 
next  with  the  convex  part  foremoft  ;  the  diameter  of  this,  as 
well  as  all  the  following  figures,  being  6  |  inches,  and  there- 
fore the  area  of  the  great  circle  =  32  fquare  inches,  or  4  of 
a  fquare  foot  ;  then  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  columns  are  the  re- 
fiftances of  a  cone,  firft,  with  its  vertex,  and  then  with  its 
bate  foremoft  ;  the  altitude  of  the  cone  being  6j  inches, 
the  fame  as  the  diameter  of  its  bafe  ;  in  the  ieventh  column, 
the  refiftance  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  in  the  eighth, 
that  againft  the  whole  globe  or  fphere.  All  the  numbers 
fhew  the  real  weights  which  are  equal  to  the  refiftances  ;  and 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  columns  are  placed  proportional  num- 
bers, which  (hew  the  mean  proportions  of  the  refiftances  of 
all  the  figures  to  each  other  with  any  velocity,  l.aftly,  in 
the  ninth  column  are  placed  the  exponents  of  the  power  of 
the  velocity  which  the  refiftances  in  the  eighth  column  bear 


to  each  other,  viz.  which  that  of  the  10  feet  velocity  bears 
to  each  of  the  following  ones  ;  the  medium  of  all  them  being 
as  the  2.04  power  of  the  velocity  ;  that  is,  very  little  above 
the  fquare,  or  fecond  power,  fo  far  as  the  velocities  in  this 
table  extends. 

From  this  table  the  following  inferences  are  readily  de- 
duced. 

1.  That  the  refiftance  is  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  furfaces  ;  a  fmall  increafeonly  taking  place  in  the  greateft 
furfaces,  and  for  the  greater  velocities  :  thus,  by  comparing 
together  the  numbers  in  the  fecond  and  third  columns  for 
the  bafes  of  the  two  hemifpheres,  the  areas  of  which  bafes 
are  in  the  proportion  of  1  7^  to  32,  or  5  to  9  very  nearly,  it 
appears  that  the  numbers  in  thefe  two  columns,  exprefling 
the  refiftances,  are  nearly  as  I  to  2,  or  5  to  10,  as  far  as 
the  velocity  of  1 2  feet :  but  after  that,  the  refiftances  on 
the  greater  furface  increafe  gradually  more  and  more  above 
that  proportion. 

2.  The  refiftance  to  the  fame  furface,  with  different  velo- 
cities, is,  in  thefe  (low  motions,  nearly  as  the  fquare  of  the 
velocity  ;  but  gradually  increafes  more  and  more  above  that 
proportion,  as  the  velocity  increafes.  This  is  manifeft  from 
all  the  columns  ;  and  from  the  index  of  the  power  of  the 
velocity  fet  down  in  the  ninth  column  for  the  refiftances  in 
the  eighth,  the  medium  of  which  being  2.04,  fhews  that  the 
refiftance  to  the  fame  body  is,  in  thefe  flow  motions,  as  the 
2.04  power  of  the  velocity,  or  nearly  as  the  fquare  of  it. 

3.  The  round  ends,  and  the  fliarp  ends,  of  folids,  fuffer 

lefs 
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lefs  refinance  than  the  fiat  or  plane  ends  of  the  fame  dia- 
meter ;  but  the  (harper  end  has  not  always  the  leafl  refin- 
ance. Thus,  the  cylinder,  and  the  flat  ends  of  the  hemi- 
fphere,  and  cone,  hare  more  refinance  than  the  round  or 
marp  ends  of  the  fame,  but  the  round  fide  of  the  hemi- 
fphere  has  lefsreliftance  than  the  (harp  end  of  the  cone. 

4.  The  refinance  on  the  bafeof  the  hemifphere  is  to  that 
of  its  convex  part,  as  24  to  1,  infteadof  2  to  I,  as  given  by 
theory.  The  experimented  refinances  alfo  exceed  the 
theoretical  by  nearly  £th. 

5.  The  reflttance  on  the  bafe  of  the  cone  is  to  that  on  its 
vertex,  nearly  as  2™  to  I,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  ratio  of 
the  fine  of  tile  angle  of  inclination  of  the  fide  of  the  cone 
to  its  axis  ;  fo  that,  in  this  inflance,  the  refillance  is  as  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

6.  When  the  hinder  parts  of  different  bodies  are  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  the  refiltances  are  different,  although  the  fore 
parts  be  exaftly  the  fame  ;  owing  probably  to  the  different 
prefTures  of  the  air  on  the  hinder  parts. 

Thus  the  refiftance  to  the  fore-part  of  the  cylinder  is  lefs 
than  on  the  equal  flat  furtace  of  the  cone,  or  of  the  hemi- 
fphere ;  and  the  refinance  on  the  bafe  of  the  hemifphere 
lefs  than  that  of  the  cone  ;  and  the  round  fide  of  the  hemi- 
fphere lefs  than  the  whole  fphere. 

Table  II.     Refinance,  both  by  Experiment  and  Theory, 
to  a  Globe  of  1.965  Diameter. 


Ratio  of 
Exjieri- 

Refinance 

Velocity 

Refillance  by 

Refinance 

as  the 

per  SecoiU 

Experiment  in 

by  Theory 

Power  of 

in  Feet. 

Ounces. 

in  Ounces. 

Theury, 

the  Velo- 
city. 

5 

O.O06 

O.005 

I.20 

10 

O.O24! 

O.O20 

I.23 

15 

O.055 

O.044 

I.25 

20 

O.  IOO 

O.079 

I.27 

25 

O.I57 

O.I23 

1.28 

2.022 

3° 

O.23 

O.177 

I.30 

2.052 

40 

O.42 

O.314 

'•33 

2.068 

5° 

O.67 

O.491 

1.36 

2.075 

100 

2.72 

I.964 

1.38 

2.059 

200 

1 1 

7-9 

1.40 

2.04I 

300 

25 

18.7 

1.41 

2.039 

400 

45 

3'-4 

i-43 

2.039 

500 

72 

49 

1.47 

2.044 

600 

107 

7' 

1.51 

2.051 

700 

151 

96 

'•57 

2.059 

800 

205 

126 

1.63 

2.067 

900 

271 

'59 

1.70 

2.977 

1000 

35° 

196 

1.78 

2.086 

1 100 

442 

238 

1.86 

2.095 

1200 

546 

283 

1.90 

2.102 

1300 

661 

332 

1.99 

2.IO7 

'    1400 

785 

385 

2.04 

2. Ill 

1500 

916 

442 

2.07 

2.II3 

1600 

1 05 1 

5°3 

2.09 

2.II3 

1700 

1186 

568 

2.08 

2.1  I  I 

1800 

»3X9 

636 

2.07 

2.IOS 

1900 

'447 

709 

2.04 

2.IO4 

2000 

1569 

786 

2.00 

2.098 

In  the  firlt  column  of  this  table  are  contained  the  fever  il 
velocities,  gradually,  from  5  feet  per  fecond  to  the  greatert 
velocity  of  2000  feet  per  fecond,  with  which  a  globe  or 
ball  is  moved.     In  the  fecond  column  are  the  experimented 


refinances  in  avoirdupois  ounces.  In  the  third,  the  cor. 
refpondmg  refiltances  as  deduced  from  theory.  In  the 
fourth  column  the  ratio  of  thefe  two  refinances,  or  the 
quotients  of  the  former  divided  by  the  latter  ;  and  the  fifth 
or  lalt,  the  indices  of  the  power  of  the  velocity  which  is' 
proportional  to  the  experimented  refinances,  and  which  are 
found  by  comparing  the  refinance  of  20  feet  velocity  with 
each  of  the  following  ones. 

The  following  tables  are  of  a  fimilar  kind,  but  the  expe. 
riments  are  repeated  on  balls  of  different  fizes. 

Table  III — Refinances  to  a  ball  of  1.965  inch  diame- 
ter, and  16  oz.  13  dr.  weight. 


Velocity. 

Reliltances. 

feet. 

lbs. 

oz. 

IOO 

O.17 

2| 

200 

O.69 

II 

3OO 

I.56 

25 

40O 

2.8l 

45 

5OO 

4.50 

72 

600 

6.69 

107 

700 

•  9-44 

151 

800 

12.81 

205 

900 

16.94 

271 

IOOO 

21.88 

35° 

I  IOO 

27.63 

442 

1200 

34- 1 3 

546 

1300 

41-31 

661 

1400 

49.06 

785 

1500 

57-25 

916 

1600 

65.69 

1 05 1 

1700 

74- 1 3 

1186 

1800 

82.44 

'3'9 

1900 

90.44 

'447 

2000 

98.06 

1569     j 

lftDif. 


Table  IV Refin- 
ances to  a  ball  2.78  inc. 
diameter,  and  31b.  weight. 


\  elocity. 

Ref. 

Diff. 

feet. 

lbs. 

900 

35 

6 

950 

4' 

6 

IOOO 

47 

6 

1050 

53 

1 100 

60 

7 

1 150 

67 

7 
7 
8 

1200 

74 

I25O 

82 

I3OO 

9' 

9 
10 

'35° 

101 

1 1 

1400 

1 12 

ioi 

1450 

.221 

10 

1500 

132^ 
'4>£ 

9 

8* 
8 

7 
6 

1550 

1600 

150 

1650 

.58 

1700 

.65 

1750 

171 

1800 

176 

5     I 

8^ 

«r 

20 

27 
35 
44 
54 
66 

79 

92 

104 

"5 
124 

l3l 
*35 
'35 
133 
128 
122 


2d  Dif. 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
12 
'3 

'3 
12 

11 
9 

7 

4 

o 

—  2 

-5 
-6 


_ 


Table  V.—  Refift. 
ances  to  a  ball  3.55  inc. 
diameter,    and    61b.  1  oz. 

8dr.  weight. 


Velocity. 

j    Rd. 

Diff. 

feet. 

A*. 

1200 

125 

I250 

124 

9 

9 

9 

10 

1300 

>33 

'350 

142 

1400 

152 

I45O 
1500 
1550 

162 
172^ 
j  84 

10 
io| 

1600 

197 

'3 

1650 

211 

'4 

'5 
16 

I/OO 

226 

1750 

242 

«7 

1800 

259 

The 
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The  analogy  among  the  numbers  in  all  thefe  tables  is  very- 
remarkable  and  uniform,  the  lame  general  law  obtaining  in 
them  all,  by  means  of  which,  together  with  our  preced- 
ing remarks,  we  may  anfwer  many  intereiting  queilions 
relating  to  this  fubjtft,  as  connected  with  artillery  prac- 
tice. For  example,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  determine 
what  would  be  the  refiftance  of  the  air  againft  a  241b.  ball, 
difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  2000  feet  per  fecond.  By 
Table  III.  the  ball  of  1.965  inch  diameter,  when  mov- 
ing with  2000  feet  velocity,  fuffered  a  refiftance  of  981bs. ; 
then  fince  the  refiftances,  with  the  fame  velocity,  are  as  the 
furfaces,  and  the  furfaces  as  the  fquares  of  the  diameters;  alfo 
the  diameter  of  a  24-pound  ball  being  5.6  inches,  we  have  as 
(1.965)';  (5.6)1, or  as  3.86  :  31.36::  gSlbs.  :  7961bs.,  the 
refiftance  which  a  241b.  ball  experiences  when  difcharged 
■with  the  above  velocity.  And  generally,  if  the  diameter  of 
any  propofed  ball  be  d  inches,  and  r  the  tabular  refiftance 
correfponding  to  any    velocity  v  ;  then  we  ihail  generally 


have  as  (1.965)*  :  d'~  ::  r 


rd'  rd-  , 

; ; — —  =  — — ,  or   very  nearly 

(1.965)^        3.8' 


\rd>. 

Thefe  refiftances  relating  to  certain  and  determinate  velo- 
cities, a  principal  objeft  of  inveftigation  has  been,  amongft 
experimentalifts,  to  determine  fome  rule  or  formula  by  which 
the  refiftance  may  be  found  for  any  velocity  whatever,  and 
the  refult  of  Dr.  Hutton's  inveftigations  on  this  fubjedl  is 
as  follows,  viz, 

Refiftance  =  r  =  .00002576  v~~  —  .003S8  v,  in  avoir- 
dupois pounds,  the  velocity  being  v. 

This  rule  .00002576  ir  —  .00388  <v  =  r  denotes  the  re- 
fiftance for  a  ball  whofe  diameter  is  1.965  inch,  the  fquare 
of  which  is  3.9  or  4  nearly.  Hence  to  adapt  it  to  any  other 
ball,  whofe  diameter  in  inches  is  d,  we  fhall  have,  by  the  fame 

d2- 
proportion  as  above, — -    (.00002576   tr   —    .00388  v)  = 

(.00000667  *»'  —  .0010)  dl  =  (.00000  -,  v*  —  .001  11)  d', 
for  the  refiftance  of  any  ball  whofe  diameter  is  d,  and  velo- 
city v. 

In  fmaller  velocities  the  fame  author  finds  the  theorem 
.00001725  v*  —  r  fufficiently  correft,  and  this  is  adapted 
to  a  bail  whofe  diameter  is  d  in  exactly  the  fame  manner, 
giving  the  refult  .00000447  d'  vz  =  r  for  the  refiftance 
when  the  velocities  are  fmall. 

For  the  application  of  thefe  theorems  to  the  folution  of 
certain  problems  connected  with  the  do&rine  of  projectiles,  lee 
that  article  :  and  for  various  other  formulas  and  refults 
equally  curious  and  interefting,  fee  Di".  Hutton's  Tratts, 
as  alfo  vol.  iii.  of  his  Courfe  of  Mathematics  ;  Robins'  Gun- 
nery ;  Moore's  Theory  of  Rockets ;  Gregory's  Mechanics  ; 
and  Prony's  Architecture  Hydraulique. 

Resistance,  Different,  of  the  fame  Medium  to  Bodies  of 
different  Figures. —  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (hews,  that  if  a  globe  and 
a  cylinder,  of  equal  diameters,  be  moved  with  equil  velocity 
in  a  thin  medium,  confiding  of  equal  particles,  diipoled  at 
equal  diftances,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  ;  the  refiftance  of  the  globe  will  be  lefs  by  half  than 
that  of  the  cylinder. 

Resistance,  Solid  of  the  leajl. — From  the  laft  propoiition 
the  fame  author  deduces  the  figure  of  a  folid  which  fhall 
have  the  leaft  refiftance  of  any  containing  the  fame  quantity 
of  matter  and  furface. 

The  figure  is  this.  Suppofe  D  N  F  G  (Plate  XXXVI. 
Mechanics,  fig.  15. )  to  be  fuch  a  curve,  as  that  if  from  any 
point  N  be  let  fall  a  perpendicular  N  M  to  the  axis  A  B  ; 
snd  from  a  given  point  G  be  drawn    a  right  line  G  R  pa- 


rallel to  a  tangent  to  the  figure  in  N,  and  cut  the  axis, 
when  continued,  in  R  ;  M  N  be  to  G  R  as  G  R  cub.  to 
4BR  x  GRy;  a  folid  defcribed  by  the  revolution  of  this, 
figure  about  its  axis  A  B,  moving  in  a  medium  from  A  to-, 
wards  B,  is  lefs  refifted  than  any  other  circular  folid  of  the 
fame  area,  &c. 

This  theorem,  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  given  without 
a  demonftration,  has  been  demonftrated  by  fevcral  mathema- 
ticians, as  Fatio,  Craig,  M.  d'Hofpital,  Bernouilli,  &c. 
(See  Dr.  Horfiey's  edition  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  390,  and 
Maclaurin's  Fluxions,  feft.  606  and  607.)  For  a  more  par- 
ticular inveftigation  of  this  folid,  feeprob.  6.  under  the  article 

ISOI'ERIMETKV. 

Resistance  of  a  Globe  perfectly  hard,  and  in  a  medium 
whofe  particles  are  fo  too,  is  to  the  force  with  which  the 
whole  motion  may  either  bedeftroyed,  or  generated,  which 
it  has  at  the  time  when  it  has  defcribed  four-thirds  of  its 
diameter,  as  the  denfity  of  the  medium  to  the. denfity  of  the 
globe.  Hence,  alfo,  lir  Ifaac  Newton  infers,  that  the  re- 
fiftance of  a  globe  is,  cateris  paribus,  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
its  velocity.  Or  its  refiftance  is,  ceteris  paribus,  in  a  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  its  diameter  ;  or,  ceteris  paribus,  as  the  denfity 
of  the  medium.  Laftly,  that  the  actual  refiftance  of  a  globe 
is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity, 
and  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diameter,  and  of  the  ratio 
of  the  denfity  of  the  medium. 

In  thefe  articles  the  medium  is  fuppofed  to  be  disconti- 
nuous, as  air  probably  is  :  if  the  medium  be  continuous,  as 
water,  mercury,  &c.  where  the  globe  does  not  ftrike  imme- 
diately on  all  the  particles  of  the  fluid  generating  the  refift- 
ance, but  only  on  thofe  next  it,  and  thofe  again  on  others,  &c. 
the  refiftance  will  be  lefs  by  half:  and  a  globe  in  fuch  a  me- 
dium undergoes  a  refiftance  which  is  to  the  force  with  whicli 
the  whole  motion  it  has  after  defcribing  eight-thirds  of  its 
diameter,  might  be  generated,  or  taken  away,  as  the  denfity 
of  the  medium  to  the  denfity  of  the  globe. 

Resistance  of  a  Cylinder,  moving  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis,  is  not  altered  by  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
its  length  ;  and  therefore  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  circle  of 
the  fame  diameter,  moving  with  the  fame  velocity  in  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 

The  refiftance  of  a  cylinder,  moving  in  an  infinite  non-elaf- 
tic  fluid,  arifing  from  the  magnitude  of  a  tranfverfe  feftion,  is 
to  the  force  with  which  its  whole  motion,  while  it  defcribes 
four  times  its  length,  may  be  taken  away,  or  generated, 
as  the  denfity  of  the  medium  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  very 
nearly. 

Hence,  the  refiftance  of  cylinders  moving  lengthwife, 
in  infinitely  continued  mediums,  are  in  a  ratio  compounded 
of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters,  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  their  velocities,  and  ratio  of  the  denfity  of  mediums. 

The  refiftance  of  a  globe,  in  an  infinite  non-elaftic  medium, 
is  to  the  force  by  which  its  whole  motion,  while  it  defcribes 
eight-thuds  of  its  diameter,  might  be  either  generated  or 
taken  away,  as  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  to  the  denfity  of  the 
globe,  quant  proxim-. 

Resistance  of  Matter.  (See  Matter.)  The  meaning 
of  this  expreffion  is  not,  that  matter  makes  any  oppo- 
sition to  a  change  of  its  ftate,  or  exerts  a  force  to  maintain 
itfelf  in  the  ftate  it  is,  as  fome  have  very  improperly 
expreffed  themfelves.  This  would  imply  that  activity  which 
is  inconfiftent  with  its  nature  ;  and  if  it  were  true,  a  part 
of  the  force  of  every  impulfe  would  be  fpent  merely  in 
overcoming  this  oppofition,  without  producing  any  other 
effect  ;  ^nd,  therefore,  the  fum  of  the  motions  the  fame  way 
would  always  be  greater  before  than  after  collifion,  which  is 
impoflible.     The  largejl  body  will  be   moved  by  any  the 
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Jltghlefl  impulfe  of  the  fmalleft  ;  but  then  it  can  be  moved 
only  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  impulfe,  and  this  is 
what  is  chiefly  meant  by  the  refinance  of  matter  :  e.  gr.  a 
body  at  rell  will  rejijl  another  which  is  moving  towards  it  ; 
that  is,  it  will  be  an  objlrudion  to  the  motion  of  this  other  ; 
the  latter  will  be  retarded  by  the  former,  and  will  lofejull 
as  much  motion  as  it  communicates.  In  other  words  ;  the 
reiillance  of  matter  is  that  in  its  nature  which  makes  it  re- 
quire an  adequate  foreign  caufe  of  every  change  of  Hate,  or 
from  whence  it  is  wholly  pa/Jive,  and  incapable  of  receiving 
any  motion  from  impulfe,  that  is  not  in  a  certain  fixed  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  momentum  of  the  impelling  body,  and 
ilriclly  equal  to  the  change  of  Hate  it  fuffers  in  confequence 
of  the  impulfe.  In  this  proportion  matter  is  always  moved 
without  difficulty  ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  not  only  a  diffi- 
culty, but  an  impojjibility  of  moving  it  ;  and  whatever  motion 
it  can  be  fuppofed  to  receive  from  any  impulfe  that  is  greater 
than  that  which  the  impelling  body  lofes,  it  muit  derive  from 
nothing  at  all.  The  activity  which  is  denied  to  matter,  is  a 
power  of  changing  its  own  ilate,  not  that  of  atling  upon 
other  matter  by  impulfe.  This  fort  of  a&ivity,  or  power, 
follows  from,  and  is  neceffarily  implied  in  its  perfect  paf- 
livenefs  or  inertia.     See  Price's  Diftertations,  p.  35,  note. 

JVoh-Resistance,  in  Politics.     See  Passive  Obedience. 

RESITU,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata  ;    16  miles  N.N. W.   of  Vieile. 

RESLEU,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Bavaria,  and  runs  into 
the  Egra,  in  Bohemia. 

RESOLIF,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Cro- 
marty ;   7  miles  W.  of  Cromarty. 

RESOLVENTS,  Resolventia,  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
remedies  proper  to  refolve  and  diffipate  tumours  and  gather- 
ings, to  foften  indurations,  and,  by  their  tenuity  and 
warmth,  evacuate  redundant  or  peccant  humours  through 
the  pores. 

Under  this  clafs.come  various  unguents,  emplaiters,  &c. 

RESOLUTION,  Resolutio,  or  Solutio,  in  Phyfics,  the 
reduction  of  a  body  into  its  original  or  natural  (late,  by  a 
diflolution  or  the  feparation  of  its  aggregated  parts. 

Thus  fnow  and  ice  are  faid  to  be  refolved  into  water  ;  and 
a  compound  is  refolved  into  its  ingredients,  &c.  :  water  re- 
folves  into  vapour  by  heat ;  and  vapour  is  again  refolved 
into  water  by  cold. 

Some  of  the  moderm  philofophers,  particularly  Mr.  Boyle, 
M.  Mariottc,  Boerhaave,  &c.  maintain  that  the  natural 
(late  of  water  is  to  be  congealed,  or  in  ice  ;  inafmuch  as  a 
•  ertain  degree  of  heat,  which  is  a  foreign  and  violent  agent, 
is  required  to  make  it  fluid:  fo  that  near  the  pole,  where 
this  foreign  force  is  wanting,  it  conflantly  retains  its  fixed 
or  icy  ftate.  On  this  principle,  the  refolution  of  ice  into 
water  mult  be  allowed  an  improper  expreffion. 

Resolution,  in  Chemiflry,  is  the  reduction  of  a  mafs,  or 
mixed  body,  into  its  component  parts,  or  lirll  principles,  by 
proper  analyfis. 

The  refolution  of  bodies  is  performed  varioufly  ;  by  dif- 
tillation,  fublimation,  diflolution,  fermentation,  &c.  See 
each  operation  under  its  proper  article.  See  alfo  Dissolu- 
tion and  Solution. 

RESOLUTION,  in  Ethics,  is  that  paflion  which  encounters 
difficulties  and  dangers  ;  but  when  it  has  to  do  more  pe- 
culiarly with  dangers,  it  is  called  boldnefs.  Defire,  joy, 
and  lorrow,  enter  into  its  conllitution  ;  but  joy  is  much  the 
principal  ingredient.  When  refolution  degenerates  into  a 
concern  to  maintain  our  miitakes,  humours,  or  vices,  it  is 
more  properly  denominated  obltinacy.     Sec  Passions. 

Resolution,  in  Logic,  is  a  branch  of  method,  called 
alio  analyfis. 


The  bufinefs  of  refolution  is  to  invefligate  or  examine 
the  truth  or  falfehood  of  a  propoiition,  by  afcending  from 
fome  particular  known  truth,  as  a  principle,  by  a  chain  of 
confequences,  to  another  more  general  one  in  queflion. 
Refolution,  or  the  analytic  method,  Hands  in  diredl  oppo- 
fition  to  compofttion,  or  the  fynthetic  method  ;  in  which  lafl 
we  defcend  from  fome  general  known  truths  to  a  particular 
one  in  queflion. 

For  an  initance  of  the  method  of  refolution  ;  fuppofe  the 
queflion  this  :  Whether,  on  the  fuppofition  of  man's  exig- 
ence, we  can  prove  that  God  exifts  ? 

To  refolve  this,  our  method  is  thus  :  Mankind  did  not 
always  exill.  It  is  evident,  from  a  thoufand  confiderations, 
the  fpecies  had  a  beginning  ;  and  that,  according  to  all 
hiilory,  not  fix  thoufand  years  ago  ;  but  if  it  had  a  begin- 
ning, there  mull  be  fome  caufe  of  its  beginning  ;  fomethin"- 
to  induce  it  to  exiil  then  more  than  it  did  before ;  in  effeft, 
there  mull  be  a  caufe  or  author  of  its  exiftence  ;  for  from 
nothing,  nothing  arifes  :  this  caufe,  whatever  it  is,  mull,  at 
leail,  have  all  the  faculties  we  find  in  ourfelves  ;  for  none 
can  give  more  than  he  has  :  nay,  he  mull  have  others,  which 
we  have  not,  fince  he  could  do  what  we  cannot  do,  ;'.  e.  cre- 
ate, make  man  exill,  &c.  Now,  this  caufe  either  exilts  Hill, 
or  has  ceafed  to  do  fo  :  if  the  former,  he  did  not  exill  from 
eternity  ;  for  what  is  from  eternity  is  necelfary,  and  can 
neither  by  itfelf,  nor  any  other  caufe,  be  reduced  to  nothing  : 
if  the  latter,  it  mull  have  been  produced  from  fome  other  ; 
and  then  the  fame  queflion  will  return  upon  the  producer. 
There  is  then  fome  firft  caufe,  and  this  caufe  has  all  the  pro- 
perties and  faculties  we  have  ;  nay  more,  has  exifled  from 
eternity,  &c.  Therefore,  from  the  fuppofition  of  man's 
exillence,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  God. 

Resolution,  or  Solution,  in  Mathematics,  is  an  orderly 
enumeration  of  feveral  things  to  be  done,  to  obtain  what  is 
required  in  a  problem. 

Wolfius  makes  a  problem  to  confill  of  three  parts.  The 
propofition  (which  ii  what  we  properly  call  the  problem),  the 
refolution,  and  the  demonjl ration. 

The  general  tenor  of  all  problems  is,  thofe  things  being 
done  which  are  injoined  by  the  refolution,  the  thing  is  done 
which  was  to  be  done. 

As  foon  as  a  problem  is  demonllrated,  it  is  converted  into 
a  theorem  ;  of  which  the  refolution  is  the  hypothefis ;  and 
the  propoiition  the  thefis. 

The  procefs  of  a  mathematical  refolution,  fee  in  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

Resolution,  in  /llgehra,  or  algebraical,  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
the  one  pra&ifed  in  numerical  problems,  the  other  in  geo- 
metrical ones. 

Resolution  of  Equations,  is  the  determination  of  the 
values  of  the  unknown  letters  or  quantities  of  which  it  is 
compofed  ;  in  order  to  which  it  is  neccilary,  firit,  to  exter- 
minate or  eliminate  all  the  unknown  quantities  but  one  out 
of  the  equation,  and  then  the  value  of  the  remaining  quantity 
is  to  be  found  by  the  proper  rules  for  this  purpofe,  viz..  by 
the  rules  given  for  ftmplc,  quadratic,  cubic,  or  biquadratic 
equations,  according  to  which  of  thele  it  may  belong  ;  or,  by 
the  general  method  of  approximation,  for  which  lee  the  re- 
fpeftive  articles.  But  as  all  thefe  cafes  have  reference  only 
to  one  unknown  quantity,  it  will  not  be  aniifs,  in  this  place, 
to  explain  lome  of  thole  methods  which  are  moll  com- 
monly employed  for  reducing  equations  to  one  unknown. 

Firft,  it  may  be  obfcrvi  d,  thai  111  any  determinate  problem 
there  are  always  as  many  equations  independent  of  each 
other,  as  there  are  unknown  quantities  ;  if  there  are  not  fo 
many,  the  qucHion  li  indeterminate,  and  if  there  be  more,  it  is 
tmbq/fHU, 
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We  cannot,  in  a  limited  article  like  the  prefent,  give  all 
the  methods  that  may  be  employed  for  exterminating  the 
unknown  letters  ;  thefe  being  extremely  various,  and  de- 
pending much  upon  the  practice  and  proficiency  of  the  ana- 
lyft  himfelf,  and  the  manner  in  which  thofe  quantities  are 
involved ;  but  the  moft  applicable  and  general  methods  are 
the  three  following,  viz. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  one  and  the  fame  unknown  quantity 
in  each  equation,  and  put  all  thefe  values  equal  to  each 
other,  which  will  eliminate  one  of  the  quantities,  and  reduce 
the  number  of  equations  to  one  lefs.  Then  do  the  fame  in 
thefe  new  equations ;  and  again  in-  the  laft  ;  and  fo  on,  till 
there  be  but  one  equation  and  one  unknown  quantity,  the 
value  of  which  mult  be  found  by  the  proper  rules,  as  above 
referred  to. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  in 
one  of  the  equations,  in  terms  of  the  other  quantities  ;  then 
fubftitute  this  value  for  that  quantity  in  all  the  other  equa- 
tions ;  again,  find  the  value  of  one  of  the  remaining  quan- 
tities, and  fubftitute  its  value  as  before  ;  and  fo  on,  till  there 
remains  but  one  equation  and  one  unknown  quantity,  whofe 
value  is  to  be  found  as  before. 

3.  Multiply  each  of  the  equations  by  fuch  numbers  as 
will  render  the  co-efficients  of  one  of  the  letters  the  fame  in 
all  ;  then,  by  adding  or  fubtra&ing  thefe  equations  ac- 
cording as  the  equal  co-efficients  have  unlike  or  like  figns, 
the  quantity  whofe  co-efficients  were  equal  will  difappear  ; 
which  being  repeated  again  upon  the  remaining  quantities, 
there  will  ultimately  be  found  only  one  equation  and  one 
unknown  quantity.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  if  any  of  the  unknown  quantities  have  frac- 
tional co-efficients,  the  whole  equation  in  which  they  are 
found  ffiould  be  multiplied  by  fuch  a  number  as  will  convert 
thefe  fractions  into  integers. 

Thus,  in  the  equations 

i*  +   tVj  =   10 

-f*   +    3y    =95 
multiply  the  firft  by  1  J,  and  the  latter  by  2,  gives 
9  *  -+-  2  y  =  150 

x   +   6y   =    190 
the  folution  of  which,  by  each  of  the  preceding  rules,  will 
be  as  follows. 

Or,  putting  letters  inftead  of  the  above  numerical  co-effi- 
cients, in  order  to  render  the  folution  more  general,  let  there 
be  given 

ax  +   by  =  c\toiiBixmi 
dx  +  ey  =  /J  J 

1ft  method.  B*  =  c  -  *T|by  traction. 


by   _  f  -  ey 


by  divifion. 


a  d 

it  —   db  y   =  af  —   acy,  by  multiplication. 
{ae  —   db)  y   =   af  —   dc 
af  —  dc 
y    ~   ae   -   db 
And  in  the  fame  manner  we  find, 

ec   -   If 


db 


ad  method,      a  x 
dx 


+   by  -  ']  to  find*  and  v. 
+  ey  =  fS 

e   —  by 


as  above. 


dc 


db 


y 


+   ey   =  f,  by  fubftit. 


dc  —   dby   +   aey   =  af,  by  multiplication. 

{ae   —   db)  y   =   af  —   de 

af  —    dc 
y  =   -         — —  as  before. 


ae 

ec 


db 
If 


a  e   —  db 

3d  method,     ax   +  by  =  c\  tQ  find  . 

dx  +  c  y  =  /J  ■> 

dax    +    dby   =   dc,  mult,  by  d. 

adx   4-   acy   =  af,  mult,  by  a. 

(db  —   ac)  y  =   dc   —   af 

dc  —  af  af  —  dc  ■ 


-  db 


'    ~    db  -  ae    ~ 
_   hf-  ec 

db  —  ae  ae  —  db 


bJ\ 


as  before. 


This  will,  in  fome  meafure,  illuftrate  the  preceding  rules, 
which  we  (hall  not  infill  upon  any  further  ;  but,  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  (hall  avail  ourfelves  of  any  advantages  that 
the  equations  prefent,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  folution  in 
the  eafielt  manner  poifible. 

Examples. 

1.  Given  x*  4-  y'  =  a  1  .     c    ,  . 

T  J         ,    5-  to  find  *  and  y. 
xy  =  b   3 

a*    +  y>  —  a 

2xy  =  2b,  doubling  the  2d. 

x'  +  2  * y  +  y'  =  a  -t-  2  b,  by  addition. 
„v'  —  2  xy  +  y"  =  a  —  2  b,  by  fubftit. 

«+*=«/   jfl  +  ^j}by«traftion. 
x  —  y  =    J  (a  —  26)  S    ' 

J   (a  +  2  b)   +   ^  (a  —  2  b) 
x  =   : ■-  — 

2 


y  = 


/  («  +  2b)  -  (a -2b) 


2.  Given  x  +  y  =  al  .     c,  , 

r  J         .  \  to  find  x  and  y. 
xy  =  b$  J 

x1  •$•  2  x y  -f  y1  =  a7,  by  fquaring. 

4*j>  =  4^>  mult,  by  4. 

x"  —  2xy  +/  =  a1  —  4 b,  by  fubftit. 
.r    —  y  =    V   {ar  —  4*),  by  extract. 
*■    +  y  =   a,    1  ft  equat. 

a  +  J  [a--  -  43) 
*  = 

2 

a   -    J  (a1  -  a  b) 
y  = 

3.  Given  .r   -y  =  a]tofindxZnd 

xy  =  bS  J 

x*  —  2  xy  +  yr  =2:  a',  fquaring. 

4*j>  =  q.b,  mult,  by  4. 

*'■  +  2  xy  -f-  y1  =  az  -f  4  £,  by  adding. 
x  +  y  —  V  (a1  +  4*),  by  extract. 
x  —  y  =  a 

_  a+  ^(d1  +  4^) 

2 
_  a  -  ^/  (a'  +  4  b) 
y  ~  2 


4.   Given 
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4.  Given  .r  -  y  =  «7  t0  find     and 
*'  +  /  =  *  J  . 

.v-  —  2  .«.-_y  +•  /"  =  a',  fquaring. 
2  x~  +  2  y7  =  2  b,  doubling. 

x*  +  2xy+y'=2b  —  a\  fubtr. 

*  +  y  ==  %'  (2*  -  a!) 

a  +   ,/(2*  -a') 


a  —  ^/  (2  b  —  a7) 

y    = 

■*  2 

This  method  of  rcfolution  will  apply  in  many  problems, 
and  fometimes  Caves  conliderable  labour. 

5-  Given  x>  +  xy  =  .T     find  „  and 

r  +  ■»■>'  =  bS  . 

x*-  4-  2  jtj>  +  y~  =  a  +  £,  by  adding. 
x   +  y  =   J  (a  +  b),  by  extract. 
(x  -t-  J-)  *  =*/(«  +  *)  =  !" 

I*  +  j)  j»  =  y  V  {"  +  b)  =  h 

a  h 

x   = ,  and  y  =  ; - . 

J(a  +  b)  '         Vifl  +  b) 

6.   Find  three  numbers  in  arithmetical  progrefiion,  whofe 
fum  is  a,  and  fum  of  their  fquares  b. 

Let  x  —  y,  x  and      +  j',  be  the  numbers  required. 

Then  x  —  y  +  x+.v+y=$x  =  a 

(x-y)'  +  *'  +  (x  +  y)z  =  3X!  +  2/=r  b 

x*  =   —  =    b~  2y* 

9  3 

Whence  a1  =  3  b  —  6yz 


Make  y  =  a  .v,  then  thefe  become 
a  *'  =  .r'  -  zz  x*  ] 
a  *2  —  .v1   4-   a'  a-1  I 
*  =.  I  —  x\  from  the  firft, 
a1  f  a  =  1,  or  a  =  -  i  +  i  v  5  ; 

whence  a  is  a  known  quantity.     Now, 

a  =  x  +  x3  x,  from  the  fecond, 

—  I  4.  X     /  r 


a 
1  +  a 


and 


=  s/ 


lb  —  a1         ,  a 

— ,  and  x  =  — . 
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And  a  fimilar  fubftitution,  -viz.  one  which  anfwers  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  queltion,  may  frequently  be  employed 
to  great  advantage. 

7.  Sometimes  it  will  be  convenient  to  fubftitute  for  the     therefore  .*  = 
fums  and  differences  of  numbers,  as  in  the  following  ex 
ample. 

Given  *  +,  =  «|t0  find*  and  «. 

.v*  4-  /  =  4J  J 


1  -  (i  -  h  V  5)J 

3    T    >;     V     5      £ 

I  ~  «  +  V5      '  2 
j>  =  a^  =  —  i-f-^^/j,  as  required. 

Sometimes  it  faves  confiderable  labour,  to  find  the  fum, 
product,  or  difference,  of  the  two  quantities,  inftead  of  tin- 
quantities  themfelves ;  thus : 

9.  Given  x1  +  yx  —  x  —  y •=  a 

*y  +  *  +  y  =  b\ 

by  addition   *'  +  xy  4-  y-  =  a  +  b 

x1  +  2  xy  +  y'  =  a  -f  b  +  xy 
x    +  y  =   ^  (a  +  b  +  xy); 

but  x    -f  y  =  b  —  .r  _y  ; 

therefore       b%—  2bxy-*rx'y7  =  a  +  b+xy 

.                        2}+  1              //2  £  +  i\" 
whence  xy  = —   +   \/  I  )  +a  +  b-b'. 

Now  make  xy  =  p  a  known  quantity,  and  vre  have, 
from  the  fecond  equation, 

p  +  x  +  y  ==  by 

or  x  +  y  =  b  —  p 
xy  =p 

whence      «'  —  2  xy  +  y-  =  (b  —  p)~  — 


x  -  y  =   Vl(b-py  -  4pl 
x'  +  y  =  b  —  p 

_i-p+  ^  [(*-/)' -4/] 

2 


_b-p-  xf\_{b-pY-  4/] 


Let      x  +  y 
and  : 


lmjthenfv 


=  ?u  4-  « 

ji  =  2n  j  (^ _y  =  wj  —  n 

(m  +  «)4  +   [m  —  «)4  =  b, 

or  2  m*  4-   l2i»ln'  4-  2  «'  =  i  ; 


but  2  m  =  a,   or  »i  =  - —  ;  therefore  m  is  known,  and  the 
2 

above  becomes 

2  «4  4-    I2m"n'  =  J  -  2  m' 
nl  4-  6  m«  «'  =  i{-  w4 

»a=  -  3«*  +  V(i*  +  8«4) 
and  n  =  [3^  +  .y  (ii  4-  8m4)]*. 

Whence  m  and  n  being  known,  *  and  y  are  alfo  known  ; 
for  x  =  m  4-  «,  and  _y  =  ;w  —  n. 

8.  Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  confider  one  of  the 
quantities  as  an  unknown  multiple  of  the  other  ;   thus  : 

Given  xy  —  x1  —  y1  =  .r'  ■+■  v7,  to  find  x  and  y. 
Vol..  XXX. 


Thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  artifices  peculiar  to  certain 
equations,  will  occur  to  the  practical  analyfl ;  of  which, 
numerous  examples  may  be  fcen  in  Bland's  Algebraical 
Problems,  as  alfo  in  Bonnycaftle's  and  Euler's  Algebra. 

Resolution  of  a  geometrical  Problem  algebraically.  The 
procefs  in  the  former  article  is  to  be  obferved  throughout ; 
but  as  it  rarely  happens  we  come  at  an  equation  in  geo- 
metrical problems  by  the  fame  means  as  in  numerical  ones, 
there  are  fome  farther  things  to  be  noted  :  ill,  then,  fup- 
pofe  the  thing  done,  which  was  propofed  to  be  done. 
2.  Examine  the  relations  of  all  the  lines  in  the  diagram, 
without  any  regard  to  known  or  unknown,  in  order  to  6nd 
which  depends  on  which  ;  and  from  which  being  had,  what 
others  are  had,  whether  by  fimilar  triangles,  or  re&ang 
Sec.  3.  To  obtain  the  fimilar  triangles  or  reftang]  ,  the 
lines  are  to  be  frequently  produced,  till  thej  becon  dither 
directly  or  indirectly  equal  to  given  ones,  orinte'fo-t  others, 
&c.  Parallels  and  perpendiculars  to  be  frequently  drawn  ; 
points  to  be  frequently  connected  ;  and  angles  to  be  made 
equal  to  others.  Jt  thus  ymi  do  not  arrive  at  a  neat  equa- 
tion, examine  the  relation  of  the  lines  in  another  maimer. 

F  Sometimes 


RES 
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Sometimes  it  is  not  enough  to  feek  the  thing  dire&ly, 
but  another  thing  mud  be  fought,  whence  the  firfl  may  be 
found. 

The  equation  being  reduced,  the  geometrical  conftru&ion 
is  to  be  deduced  from  it,  which  is  done  in  various  manners, 
in  the  various  kinds  of  equations.  See  Application  of 
Algebra  to  Geometry. 

Resolution,  Problematical.     See  Problematical. 

Resolution,  in  Medicine,  the  termination  of  an  inflam- 
mation, without  any  change  in  the  texture  of  the  part  in- 
flamed, in  contradiftin&iontothe  termination  in  fuppuration 
or  gangrene.  The  great  objeft  of  medicine,  in  all  inflam- 
matory difeafes,  in  the  commencement,  is  to  obtain  the  re- 
folution of  the  inflammation,  fo  that  the  flrutture  and  func- 
tions of  the  part  afle&ed  may  not  be  injured  by  the  difeafe  : 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  refolution,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  featcd  in  an  internal  part,  are  evacuations  of  blood 
by  the  lancet,  cupping,  or  leeches  ;  and  of  ferum,  by  purging 
the  bowels,  applying  blilters  in  the  vicinity,  Sec.  ;  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  external,  by  local  evacuations  by  iimilar 
means,  and  by  the  application  of  cold  fubftances.  See  In- 
flammation. 

Resolution;  in  Mufic,  is  when  a  canon  or  perpetual 
fugue  is  not  written  all  on  the  fame  line,  or  in  one  part ; 
but  all  the  voices  that  are  to  follow  the  guida,  or  firft  voice, 
a:v  written  feparately,  either  in  fcore,  /.  e.  in  feparate  lines, 
or  feparate  parts,  with  the  paufes  each  is  to  obferve,  in  the 
beginning,  and  in  the  tone  proper  to  each. 

The  refolution  of  difcords,  in  mufic,  is  generally  by  their 
defcent  upon  concords;  except  the  tritonus,  or  fnarp  4th, 
and  the  note  fenfibU,  or  fharp  7th  of  a  key,  which  afcend, 
while  the  bafe  defcends  or  remains  ftationary. 

Resolution,  in  Surgery,  the  moil  favourable  manner  in 
which  the  procefs  of  inflammation  can  terminate,  confiftiug 
of  a  gradual  abatement  of  the  pain,  rednefs,  fwelling,  throb- 
bing, and  heat  of  the  part,  without  any  formation  of  matter, 
and  without  any  Houghing.  Alfo,  the  difperfion  of  fwell- 
ings  and  indurations,  through  the  medium  of  abforption. 

Resolution  of  Motion,  in  Mechanics.     See  Motion. 

Resolution  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  name  given  by  cap- 
tain Cook  to  the  port  of  Madre  de  Dios,  fituated  near  the 
middle  of  the  W.  fide  of  St.  Chriftina,  one  of  the  Marquefas 
iflands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  and  under  the  highell 
land  in  the  ifiand,  in  S.  lat.  90  55'  30",  W.  long.  139°  8' 
40",  and  N.  1 50  W.  from  the  W.  end  of  La  Dominica. 
The  fouth  point  of  the  bay  is  a  fteep  rock  of  confiderable 
height,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  peaked  hill,  above  which 
may  be  feen  a  path-way  leading  up  a  narrow  ridge  to  the 
fummit  of  the  hills.  The  north  point  is  not  fo  high,  and 
rifes  with  a  more  gentle  Hope.  They  are  a  mile  from  each 
other  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  E.,  and  S.  by  W.  In  the 
bay,  which  is  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile  deep,  and  has 
from  34  to  12  fathoms  water,  with  a  clean  fandy  bottom, 
are  two  fandy  coves,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  rocky 
point.  In  each  is  a  rivulet  of  excellent  water.  The 
northern  cove  is  the  moft  commodious  for  wooding  and  wa- 
tering. Here  is  the  little  water-fall  mentioned  by  Quiros, 
Mendana's  pilot  ;  but  the  town,  or  village,  is  in  the  other 
cove.  There  are  feveral  other  coves  or  bays  on  this  fide  of 
the  ifiand  ;  and  fome  of  them,  efpecially  to  the  northward, 
may  be  miflaken  for  this :  therefore  the  beft  direction  is  the 
bearing  of  the  weft  end  of  La  Dominica.  Cook's  Voyage, 
vol.  i.  p.  307. 

Resolution  Ifiand,  one  of  the  newly-difcovered  Society 
iflands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  170  24'.  W. 
long.  1410  15'. — Alfo,  an  ifiand  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ocean,  60  miles  in  circumference,  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of 


the  entrance  into  Hudfon's  ftraits.     N.  lat.  6l°  4c'.     W. 
long.  65°. 

RESOLUTION  Port,  a  bay  or  harbour  of  the  ifiand  of 
Tanna,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  190  32'.  E. 
long.  1 69°  40'. 

RESONANCE,  in  Mufic,  is  founding  again,  repeating 
or  continuing  the  found.  The  refonance  of  a  firing,  a  bell, 
or  other  fonorous  body,  ceafes  with  the  vibration. 

It  exprefles  the  found  returned  by  the  air  inclofed  in  the 
bodies  of  ftringed  mufical  inilruments,  as  lutes,  Sec. ;  or  even 
in  the  bodies  of  wind  inilruments,  as  flutes,   &c. 

Elliptic  and  parabolic  vaults  refound  ftrongly,  /.  e.  thcy 
ftrongly  reflect  or  return  the  found.     See  Echo. 

The  mouth,  and  the  parts  thereof,  as  the  palate,  tongue, 
teeth,  nofe,  and  lips,  Monf.  Dodart  obferves,  contribute 
nothing  to  the  tone  of  the  voice  ;  but  their  effeft  is  very 
great  as  to  the  refonance. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  fenfible  inftance  in  that  vulgar  in- 
llrument  called  Jeius-harp,  or  trompe  de  Beam  :  for  if  you 
hold  it  in  your  hand,  and  ftrike  the  tongue  or  fpring  thereof, 
which  yields  all  the  found  of  the  inftrument,  it  fcarcely  makes 
any  noife  at  all ;  but,  holding  the  body  of  the  inftrument 
between  the  teeth,  and  ftriking  the  fpring  as  before,  it 
makes  a  mufical  buzz,  which  is  heard  to  a  good  diftance, 
and  efpecially  in  the  lower  notes. 

So  alfo  in  the  hautboys,  the  tone  of  the  reed  is  always  the 
fame  ;  being  a  fort  of  drone  :  the  chief  variety  is  in  the  tone 
of  the  refonance,  produced  in  the  mouth  by  the  greater  or 
lefs  aperture,  and  the  divers  motions  of  the  lips. 

RESORT.     See  Ressort. 

RESOUZE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Saone,  near  Pont  de  Vaux,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ain. 

RESP,  a  difeafe  in  fheep,  the  fame  as  red-water.  See 
Red- JVater. 

RESPECT,  in  Ethics,  denotes  that  favourable  impref- 
fion  which  the  goodnefs  of  a  character  has  made  upon  the 
perfon  contemplating  it,  united  with  a  fhare  of  good  fenfe. 
An  union  of  both  thefe  qualities  is  neceflary  to  create  re- 
fpecl.  Goodnefs  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  produce  it ;  for 
if  it  be  feated  in  a  mind  that  indicates  extreme  imbecility,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  refpeftable.  On  the  other  hand,  fuperior 
fenfe  in  a  mind  deflitute  of  goodnefs,  will  not  infpire  re- 
fpeft  :  it  will  either  wafte  itfelf  in  idle  fpeculations,  which 
renders  it  indifferent  to  us  ;  or  it  may  degenerate  into  low 
cunning,  which  renders  it  hateful.  Should  it  be  connected 
with  power  in  a  wicked  and  perverfe  mind,  it  will  excite 
horror  and  difmay,  which  are  very  remote  from  refpeft. 

RESPECTU  computi  •uicecomitis  habendo,  in  Laiu,  a 
writ  for  the  refpitingof  a  fheriff's  accompt,  upon  juil  occa- 
fion,  directed  to  the  treafurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer. 

RESPECTUANDO  Homagio.     See  Homagio. 

RESPIRATION,  in  Phyfwlogy,  that  function  of  animal 
bodies,  in  which  the  air,  either  in  its  elaftic  ftate,  as  it  con- 
flitutes  the  atmofphere,  or  held  in  folution  in  water,  is 
brought  into  cor.taCl  with  fome  organ  or  organs,  undergo- 
ing alterations  in  its  own  conftitution,  and  producing  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  animal  fluids,  which  are  effential  to  the 
continuance  of  life.  In  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
the  refpiratory  organs  confift  of  lungs,  that  is,  of  mem- 
branous cavities,  differently  conftrufted  in  the  three  claffes, 
but  agreeing  in  the  circumttance  of  alternately  receiving 
and  emitting  a  portion  of  atmofpherical  air.  This  alternate 
ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  air  conftitutes  properly  what  is  called 
in  common  language  breathing,  to  which  the  philofophical 
term  refpiration  is  fynonimous.  We  extend  the  term  to  ani- 
mals of  the  lower  clafles,  which  have  no  lungs,  and  fome 
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of  which  do  not  even  breathe,  that  is,  do  not  receive  and 
emit  air  at  all.  In  confequence  of  the  medium  in  which 
fifties  are  immerfed,  they  cannot  take  in  the  atmofphcric  air 
in  its  elaftic  ftate,  and  they  confequently  have  an  apparatus, 
altogether  different  from  that  which  exilts  in  the  three 
claffes  already  named,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  analo- 
gous effects  in  then-  economy.  They  are  furnifhed  with  a 
paffage  communicating  with  the  fauces  or  cefophagus,  and 
terminating  in  the  external  furface  of  the  body,  through 
which  a  part  of  the  water  received  into  the  mouth  is  forci- 
bly propelled.  In  this  paffage,  the  branchiae  or  gills  are 
fituated  ;  and  the  blood,  which  circulates  in  their  (ringed 
extremities,  is  thus  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  a  quantity  of 
air,  which  the  water  always  holds  in  folution.  Cruitaceous 
animals,  and  many  of  the  mollufca,  have  organs  more  or 
lefs  fimilar  in  ilructure  and  functions  to  the  gills  of  fifties. 
InfeCls,  both  in  their  larva  and  perfeft  Hates,  poffefs  nume- 
rous ramitied  tubes,  diltnbuted  over  their  whole  body,  and 
provided  with  open  mouths,  which  admit  the  paflage  to  and 
fro  of  the  external  air.  Although  the  ftru&ure  of  the  or- 
gans in  fifties  and  infe£ts  is  fo  different  from  that  which  we 
find  in  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles,  they  perform  an  ana- 
logous office,  anfwer  the  fame  general  purpofes  in  the  ani- 
m.d  economy,  and  are  confidered  equally  in  the  light  of 
organs  of  refpiration  ;  this  term  being  employed  now  to  de- 
note the  general  effect  produced  by  thefe  various  organiza- 
tions, without  any  reference  to  the  means  through  which 
it  is  produced  ;  although  it  was  originally  applied  to  the 
paffage  of  the  air  to  and  from  the  lungs,  when  the  relults 
of  that  procefs  were  unknown. 

Is  refpiration,  confidered  in  its  moll  extenfive  fenfe,  a 
function  neceffary  to  the  exiftenee  of  all  animals  ?  The  re- 
fults  of  all  the  inveltigations  hitherto  made,  induce  us  to 
anfwer  this  quellion  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  the  point  is  not 
yet  demontlrated  in  all  cales. 

In  Cuvier's  clafs  of  zoophytes,  excepting  the  echinodcr- 
mata,  no  refpiratory  apparatus  has  been  found  ;  nor  has  any 
been  yet  difcovered  in  the  inteflinal  worms,  or  in  fome  of 
the  external  worms,  as  the  leech,  earth-worm,  and  others. 
It  may  be  doubted,  fince  the  analogy  on  which  we  ground 
our  opinion  of  the  neceffity  of  air  to  animal  exiftenee  is  fo 
very  ftrong,  whether  the  apparent  exception  afforded  by  the 
animals  juft  enumerated  may  not  arife  from  our  imperfedl 
knowledge  of  their  organization,  and  whether  more  accu- 
rate inquiries  may  not  either  difclofe  to  us  in  thefe  cafes 
fome  particular  organ  of  refpiration,  or  fhew  us  that  the 
function  is  performed  by  the  external  furface  of  the  body 
in  general.  We  know,  in  fa£t,  by  direct  experiment,  that 
fome  of  thefe  animals  produce  changes  in  the  air,  and  can- 
not live  when  debarred  from  its  accefs. 

Tii  differences  which  animals  exhibit  in  their  mode  of 
breathing,  or  in  the  manner  of  effecting  the  changes  which 
their  nutritive  fluid  undergoes  from  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  depend  on  other  circumllances  in  their  organization, 
tables,  and  animals  which  have  no  circulation,  refpire 
by  their  whole  furface,  or  by  means  of  veffels,  which  con- 
vey air  to  all  points  of  their  interior.  Thofe  only  which 
have  a  true  circulation  breathe  by  a  particular  organ.  The 
heart  being  in  them  a  common  point  of  departure  and  return 
fur  the  blood,  the  vcilcls  containing  that  fluid  could  calily 
be  fo  arranged  as  to  convey  it  to  the  lunge,  after  it  had  cir- 
culated through  the  body  :  this  was  obvioufly  impractica- 
ble  in  inftances,  when  the  nutritive  fluid  is  every  where  uni- 
formly expanded,  without  being  contained  in  veilels.  Hence 
i  fpiration  by  lungs  or  gills  is  a  function  dependent  on  that 
of  circulation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  remote  confequence 
tif  thofe  faculties  which  charaderife  animals. 


Refpiration  prefents  to  our  obfervation  two  very  different 
kinds  of  phenomena:  lit,  the  motions  of  the  lung?,  gills, 
or  other  instruments  of  breathing,  or  of  parts  connected 
with  them,  by  which  the  former  are  alternately  dilated  and 
contracted  for  the  admiffion  and  expullion  of  air,  and  the 
latter  are  expofed  to  a  current  of  water  ;  and  2dly,  the 
changes  produced  in  the  blood  or  other  animal  fluids,  and 
in  the  air  or  water,  in  confequence  of  their  mutual  cxpofure 
in  thefe  organs.  The  firlt  may  be  termed  the  mechanical, 
and  the  fecond  the  chemical  phenomena  of  refpiration.  The 
former,  including  all  the  modifications  which  breathing  un- 
dergoes in  laughing,  crying,  and  fighing,  in  coughing,  fneez- 
ing,  hiccoughing,  in  (training  or  holding  the  breath,  &c. 
have  been  fully  confidered  under  the  article  LuNG  ;  in  which 
the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  in  man  is  alfo  fully 
detailed.  In  the  articles  Mammalia,  Bums,  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles, Insects,  and  Vermes,  the  breathing  organs,  and 
their  mechanical  phenomena  in  animals,  are  confidered.  The 
chemical  phenomena  are  the  object  of  the  prefent  article. 

The  fun&ions  of  the  refpiratory  organs  are  clofely  con- 
nected with  the  other  great  proceffes  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  heart,  brain,  and  lungs,  more  particularly  influence  each 
other,  and  prefent,  in  their  mutual  relations,  numerous  and 
highly  interelling  coniiderations  for  the  phyiiologift.  On 
thefe  points  we  refer  to  Heakt,  Lungs,  and  NERVOUS 
Syjhm. 

In  the  following  article  we  fliall  fpeak,  lit,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  air  received  into  the  chell ;  2dly,  of  the  changes 
which  this  undergoes  in  breathing,  as  they  have  been  made 
out  by  rcfearches  on  the  refpiration  of  man  and  the  mam- 
malia ;  3dly,  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood  ;  4thly, 
of  the  various  explanations  of  the  mode  in  which  thefe 
changes  are  produced  ;  5thly,  of  the  refpiration  of  the  dif- 
ferent gafes  ;  6thly,  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  refpira- 
tion in  other  animals,  and  7thly,  of  animal  heat. 

I.  Number  of  Refpirations,  and  Quantity  of  Air  nfpired. — 
"  It  appears,"  fays  Dr.  Thomfon  (Syllem  of  Chemiltry, 
v.  5.  p.  732.),  "that  the  number  of  relpir.itions  made  in  a 
given  time  differs  confiderably  in  different  men.  Dr.  Hale; 
reckons  them  at  20  in  a  minute.  A  man,  on  whom  Dr. 
Menzies  made  experiments,  breathed  only  14  times  in  a 
minute.  Mr.  Davy  informs  us  that  he  breathes  between  26 
and  27  times  in  a  minute.  I  mylelf  make  about  19  refpi- 
rations  at  an  average.  The  average  ot  all  is  20.  Now  20 
in  a  minute  make  28,800  in  24  hours." 

In  his  "  Inquiry,"  p.  102,  et  feq.  Mr.  Ellis  has  brought 
together,  from  the  moft  authentic  fources,  a  itatement  of 
the  fadts  hitherto  collected  concerning  the  quantity  of  air 
ordinarily  infpired.  To  afcertain  this  point,  many  modes 
of  experiment  have  been  adopted,  and  the  c'onclufiona 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them  very  widely  differ. 
Borelli  ellimated  the  bulk  of  air  taken  in  at  a  (ingle  inspira- 
tion at  15  cubic  inches  (de  Mot.  Animal.) ;  Mr.  Kite  from 
12  to  17  (Effay  on  Apparent  Death,  p.  24.) ;  Dr.  Goodwyn 
at  14  (Connection  of  Life  with  Refpiration,  p.  28,  ct  feq. )  ; 
Mr.  Davy  from  13  to  17  (  Rcfearches,  p.  410  and  43 j. )  ; 
and  Drs.  .luriiie,  Hales,  Mailer,  and  Sauvagcs,  at  4c  cubic 
inches.  With  the  conclulion  of  thefe  latter  authors  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Menzies  nearrj  coincide,  and  as  the  me- 
thods which  he  adopted  feem  lefs  liable  to  objection  than 
thofe  of  any  Other  author,  it  may  not  be  improper  Ihortly 
to  give  the  detail  of  tbem,  He  procured  111  allantoid,  and 
fixed  to  it  a  machine  confiding  of  two  |    large  tube  , 

joined  at  right  angles  nearly  in  the  form  "I  :i  common  brafs 

One  end  ot  the  horizqntal  tube  was  connected  with 

the    all.uitoid,   and  the  other  received  into  the  mouth,   while 

the  upright  tube,  which  rofe  from  its  centre,  i  □mmu.nicated, 

F  * 
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with  the  atmofphere.     The  tube,  were  large,  and  valves,    air  and  apparatus  employed,  or  the  refiftance  which  this 
with  tne  atraoipi e  a  m      create  tQ  thg  ordl  procefs,  Will  greatly  vary 

upthtlube  "JK5  JSS to  fe°M4  fo  that    the  refu^  and  confiderable  errors  -ft  likewife  have  arifen 
upright  tuoe,  ffow       f_  efcapc    from  the  vanaUon  ln  bulk>  occafioned  by  the  change  of 


into  the  atmofphere, 

having  once  entered  it, 

covering  the  mouth  and  noilrils,  to  prevent   any  air 


•,  when   expelled  from  the  lungs,  mould  not  efcapc 

nor   return   from  the  allantoid,  atter 

Precautions  were  taken  alfo,  by 

from 
3ut  of  the  lungs,  except  by  the  tubes  above 
mentioned.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  he  began  to  re- 
fpire,  and  did  not  remove  his  mouth  from  the  tube  till  he 
had  filled  the  allantoid,  taking  care  to  ftop  his  noftnls  dur- 
ing: expiration.  The  allantoid  was  filled,  in  repeated  trials, 
by  about  56  expirations,  as  natural  as  poffible  ;  and  as  its 
capacity  was  2400  cubic  inches,  the  average  bulk  ot  air 
thrown  out  of  the  lungs  by  each  expiration,  was  42.8  cubic 
inches  He  then  fixed  another  allantoid,  whofe  capacity 
had  been  previoufly  afcertained,  to  the  end  of  the  upright 
tube ;  and  having  filled  it  with  atmofphenc  air,  he  inlpired 
the  air  from  one  allantoid  and  expired  it  into  the  other,  and 
the  quantities  were  found  to  be  nearly  the  fame.  Several 
perfons  cf  the  middle  fize  repeated  this  experiment  witl 
nearly 
more  than 
experiment 

into  a  tub  ot  water  up 

tation  of  the  lungs  from  the  afcent  and  defcent  ot  the  water, 
he  obtained,  by  feveral  trials,  nearly  the  fame  refults  ;  and 
when  thefe  fame  men  were  made  to  breathe  from  and  into 
the  allantoids,  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  the  corre- 
fpondence  by  the  two  methods  was  almoft  complete.  (Men- 
zies  on  Refpiration,  p.  21,  et  feq.)  As  there  feems  no  ob- 
vious fource  of  inaccuracy  in  the  proceffes  here  employed, 
and  their  refults  fo  remarkably  coincide  ;  and  as  they  pre- 
fent  the  average  bulk  deduced  from  56  refpirations,  we  may 
conclude,  fays  Dr.  Bollock,  that  40  cubic  inches  is  the 
quantity  of  air  employed  in  an  ordinary  aft  of  refpiration. 
Effay  on  Refpiration,  p.  34.     Inquiry   into  the   Changes, 

&c.  $  85. 

Mellrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  air  received  into  the  lungs  in  an  ordinary  infpi- 
ration  :  3460  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric  air  were  paired 
through  the  lungs  in  1 1  minutes,  by  58  refpirations.  As, 
on  ordinary  occafions,  the  perfon  breathed  19  times  in  a  mi- 
nute, it  is  inferred  that,  by  multiplying  the  time  confumed 
in  the  experiment  by  the  number  of  natural  refpirations  m  a 
minute,  and  dividing  the  whole  bulk  of  air  by  the  produft, 
we  obtain  the  true  bulk  of  air  received  into  the  lungs 
at  each  natural  infpiration  ;  thus  11  X  19  =  209;  and 
=  16.5  cubic  inches,  the  quantity  of  a  fingle  natural 
infpiration.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1808,  p.  256.)  Mr.  Ellis  jultly 
obferves,  that  not  only  do  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  and  the 
operations  of  the  apparatus,  interfere  greatly  with  the  na- 
tural aaions  of  the  refpiratory  organs,  but  the  grofs  quan- 
tity of  air  received  in  58  preternatural  infpirations  can  never 
with  juftice  be  afl'umed  as  a  true  meafure  of  the  quantity 
breathed  in  209  natural  refpirations.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Menzies  therefore  ft  ill  feem  the  moft  unexceptionable 
on  this  fubjeft. 

The  difficulty  in  arriving,  by 
conclufions  refpedting  the  volume 
lungs  in  each  infpiration,  may  arife 
ftate  or  capacity  of  thofe  organs 
from  the  relative  vigour  or  debility  of  the  mufcular  powers 
carrying  on  the  refpiratory  function  ;  from  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  the  animal  is  placed  ;  the  compofition  of 
the  air  itfelf ;  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  breathed.  In 
many  modes  of  experiment  alfo,  the  friaion  between  the 
1 


temperature,  which  the  air,  during  its  refpiration,  fuffers  -, 
from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  a  natural  manner  when 
the  mind  is  directing  that  procefs  ;  and  from  the  embarraff- 
ments  oppofed  to  the  natural  action  of  the  refpiratory  or- 
gans by  the  contrivances  adapted  to  them. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  fize  and  capacity  of  the 
cheftmuft,  in  a  certain  degree,  regulate  the  quantity  of  air 
which  is  taken  into,  or  expelled  from  it  ;  and  fince  refpi- 
ration is  neither  wholly  a  voluntary  nor  an  involuntary  act, 
but,  within  certain  limits,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both, 
and  is  carried  on  by  the  exertion  of  mufcular  powers,  the 
bulk  of  refpired  air  muft  vary  alfo,  either  from  an  altera- 
tion in  the  action  of  thefe  powers,  or  from  a  change  in  the 
will  of  the  agent  who  exerts  them.  This  may  be  illuftrated 
by  confidering  the  different  quantities  of  air  taken  into  the 
luno-s  in  different  ftates  of  natural  and  forced  refpiration. 
Dr^  Goodwyn,  fuppofing  a  perfon  at  death  to  make  a  com.- 


experiment,  at  certain 
of  air  taken  into  the 
from  a  difference  in  the 
in  different  individuals  ; 


cheft,  in  fubje&s  who  had  died  a  natural  death  by  difeafe, 
previous  to  which  the  expiratory  powers  muft  have  been 
much  weakened,  and  unable,  in  confequence,  to  expel  fo 
much  air  as  when  in  a  ftate  of  health  and  vigour ;  and  in 
fuch  cafes,  therefore,  expiration  might  be  final  without 
being  complete.  Mr.  Cruickfhank  obferves,  accordingly, 
that  the  lungs  in  the  dead  body,  (though  expiration  is  the 
laft  action  of  life,)  always  retain  more  air  than  is  given  out 
at  feveral  expirations.  (On  Infenfible  Perfpiration,  p.  97.) 
By  a  very  different  mode  of  experiment,  we  find  Mr.  Davy 
to  conclude  that  his  lungs,  after  a  forced  expiration,  contain 
only  32  cubic  inches  of  air,  when  it  is  reduced  to  the  tem- 
perature of  550,  but  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  lungs,  and 
faturation  with  moifture,  are  increafed  to  41  cubic  inches; 
and,  after  a  natural  expiration,  they  contained  1 18  cubic 
inches  (Refearches,  p.  409,  410.)  ;  fo  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  ftates  of  natural  and  forced  expiration  is  77, 
which  is  fomewhat  more  than  Dr.  Menzies  allows,  who  re- 
marked that  many  men,  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  could 
Itill  expel  from  their  lungs  70  cubic  inches  oi  air.  (Diff. 
on  Refpiration,  p.  31.)  Mr.  Davy  adds,  that  his  ellimate 
of  118  cubic  inches,  as  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  after 
natural  expiration,  agrees  very  well  with  that  of  Dr.  Good- 
wyn, who  makes  it  about  109;  and,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  the  general  debility  which  precedes  the  ordinary  ex- 
tinction of  life,  fo  weakens  the  expiratory  mufcles,  as  to 
difable  them  from  making  fo  complete  an  expuliion  of  the 
air,  as  they  can  effect  when  in  health  and  vigour,  the  agree- 
ment is  very  ftriking  ;  for  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  air 
would,  in  that  cafe,  remain  in  the  lungs  at  the  period  of 
natural  death,  as  after  that  of  ordinary  expiration. 

Meffrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  found  that  the  healthy  lungs  of 
a  ftout  man,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  contained  108  cubic 
inches  of  air  after  death.  Phil.  Tranf.  1809,  p.  410,  et 
feq. 

Dr.  Bollock  conceives,  that  Dr.  Goodwyn's  eftimate  of 
109  cubic  inches  of  air  remaining  in  the  lungs  after  com- 
plete expiration,  is  not  very  remote  from  the  truth  ;  and  he 
objefts  to  Mr.  Davy's  mode  of  afcertaining  the  refidual  air 
of  the  lungs  after  a  forced  expiration,  from  a  fuppofition 
that  the  hydrogen  gas  which  "lie  infpired  for  that  purpofe 
was  not,  in  confequence  of  its  low  fpecific  gravity,  uni- 
formly 
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formly  diffufed  through  all  the  cavities  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  proportions  of  the  gas  difcharged  could 
furnifh  no  accurate  eitimate  of  thofe  which  were  retained. 
(Eli'u-  p.  17—25-)  But  Mr.  Dalton  has  (hewn,  that  hy- 
drogen gas  and  atmofpheric  air  intermix,  when  the  former 
is  kept  in  a  phial  above  the  latter,  and  commui  icating  only 
by  the  fmall  tube  of  a  tobacc  .-pipe  ;  and  both  in  a  (taw  of 
reft.  (Manchefter  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  new  fenes.)  How 
much  mote  readily  then  may  this  be  cxpeet-d  to  take  place, 
where  the  gafes  arecxpofedto  fo  large  a  furface,  fuch  great 
agitation,  and  increafed  temperature,  a:,  they  muft  have  been 
in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy.  Neither  is  the  fmall 
quantity  of  air,  which  Mr.  Davy  affigns,  fo  incompatible, 
as  Dr.  Bollock  fuppofes,  with  the  anatomical  ftructure  of 
the  thorax  ;  for  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fpace  which  the  heart 
and  the  lungs  occupy,  and  recoiled,  that,  under  a  violent 
exertion,  the  chelt  is  made  to  contrad  in  every  direction, 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  afcent  of  the  diaphragm  nearly 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  imagining 
the  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to 
be  nearly  that  which  Mr.  Davy's  experiments  affign. 

From  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  fads  and  experi- 
ments above  Hated,  we  venture  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clufions,  as  approaching  neareit  to  the  truth.  Firlt,  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Daw,  the  lungs  contain,  after  a  forced 
expiration,  a  bulk  of  air  equal  to  about  41  cubic  inches  ; 
and  according  to  the  fame  author  and  Dr.  Goodwyn,  they 
contain,  after  a  natural  expiration,  from  109  to  1 18  cubic 
inches ;  therefore  the  ftate  of  forced  is  to  that  of  natural 
expiration,  as  41  to  118.  Secondly,  according  to  Dr. 
Menzies,  40  cubic  inches  of  air  are  received  into  the  lungs 
at  each  ordinary  infpiration  ;  therefore  the  Hate  of  natural 
expiration  to  that  of  natural  infpiration  will  be  as  118  to 
158.  Mr.  Davv  found  like-wife,  th.1t  by  a  forced  expira- 
tion after  a  forced  infpiration,  he  could  expel  from  his  lungs 
190  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  Dr.  Menzies  often  found  it  to 
amount  to  200  inches ;  therefor-  the  ftate  of  greateft  ex- 
hauftion  of  the  lungs  is  to  that  of  greateft  repletion,  as  41 
to  231.  But  the  41  cubic  inches  of  air,  when  infpired  at 
temperature  550,  occupied  a  bulk  equal  only  to  32  ;  and 
therefore,  by  the  fame  rule  of  proportion,  190  cubic 
inches  infpired  at  the  fame  temperature,  will  be  increafed 
to  241.5  ;  consequently,  the  greateft  diminution  of  the 
capacity  of  the  cheft  to  its  greateft  expanfion  will  be  as  41 
to  241,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Davy.  But  thefe  numbers  mull 
be  confidered  as  indicating  proportions  only,  the  abfolutc 
quantities  being  different  in  different  perfons.  Thefe  fads 
decidedly  (hew  how  much  the  volume  of  air  in  the  ' 
will,  at  all  times,  depend  on  the  relative  capacity  of  thofe 
organs,  on  the  more  or  lefs  vigorous  ftate  of  the  expiratory 
powers,  and  on  the  degree  of  voluntary  exertion  with  which 
the  function  may  be  performed. 

The  circumftances  in  which  the  animal  may  happen  to  be 
placed,  will  render  this  variation  ftill  more  itrikiug.      Tim  1, 
from  the   experiments  of  Mr.  Kite   (On  Apparent  Death, 
p.  27.29.)  and  Mr.  Coleman  (On  Sufpended  Refpirati 
p.  7,  et  feq.),  we  learn,  that  in  the  aft  of  drowning,  animal 
are  able  to  expel   almoft  all   the   air  which  th  'ir  lungs  con- 
tain, by  which  thofe  organs  are  brought  into  a  ftate  .,(  .  ol 
laple.     Dr.  Goodwyn,  on  th.-  oth  r   hand,  found,  that  in 
threi b  I  perfons,  the  lungs  were  expandi  I  almofl  to 

their  utmoll  extent,  containing  250,  262,  and  272  cubic 
inches  of  air  (Ell'ay,  p.  25.)  ;  and  Mr.  Col,  1  I  obi  *\  I, 
that    when,   previous    to    their    fufpenfion,    lie    I.e. 

trachea  oi  animals  by  a  ligature  at  the  mftant  an  inf] 

was  made,  in  lefs  than  four  minutes  they  eeai 

though  the  whole  of  the  air  was  confined  within  the  li 


and  no  obltrudion  to  the  pallage  oi  the  blood  exilled  from 
their  collapfe  (p.  Ill  — 138).  Dr.  Baillie  alfo  has  often 
obferved  the  lungs  filling  the  cheft,  and  diftended  with  air 
and  mucus,  in  perfons  who  have  died  aft  lunatic  ;  fo  that  to 
die  and  to  expire  are  by  no  means  lynonimous  terms, — an 
observation  long  fince  made  by  Mayow,  who  remarked, 
that  if  air  be  dra*vn  into  the  lungs,  and  the  mouth  and 
noftrils  afterwards  clofed,  "  quamvis  inflati  maneant  pul- 
mones,  mori  tamen  neceife  crit,  quia  11011  licet  expirare." 
(Tradat.  Quinquc,  p.  300.)  If  indeed  we  refled,  that 
during  fubmeriion  in  water  no  frefh  air  can  enter  into  the 
lungs,  but  that  all  which  they  contain  may  freely  efcape; 
and  if  we  coulider,  that  before  fufpenfion  by  the  neck  in 
the  human  fubjed,  a  deep  infpiration,  under  the  influence 
of  fear,  as  Dr.  Goodwyn  obferves,  is  made,  and  that  no 
air  car.  afterwards  pafs  out,  if  the  cord  completely  clofe  up 
the  trachea  ;  it  is  reafonable  to  exped,  that  this  variation 
in  the  bulk  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs  fhould  obtain,  under 
the  very  different  circumftances  in  which  refpiration  is 
brought  to  a  (land. 

How  much  the  compofition  of  the  air  itfclf,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  breathed,  will  vary  the  bulk  of  refidual 
air  in  the  lungs,  we  may  colled  from  the  experiments  of 
various  authors.  Dr.  Hales  moiitened  a  bladder,  and  fixed 
to  it  a  foffet,  both  of  which  would  contain  74  cubic  inches 
of  air.  Having  blown  up  the  bladder,  he  put  the  fmall  end 
of  the  foffet  into  his  mouth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pinched 
his  noftrils  clofe,  that  no  air  might  efcape  through  them, 
and  he  then  breathed  to  and  fro  the  air  contained  in  the 
bladder.  In  lefs  than  half  a  minute,  he  found  a  confiderable 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  was  forced  after  that  to  draw 
his  breath  very  fait ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the 
fuffocating  uneafinefs  was  fo  great  as  to  oblige  him  to  take 
away  the  bladder  from  his  mouth.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
minute,  the  bladder  was  become  fo  flaccid  that  he  could 
not  blow  it  above  half  full,  with  the  greateft  expiration  that 
he  could  make.  (Statical  Effays,  vol.  i.  p.  238.)  When 
alfo  Mr.  Davy  refpired  atmofpheric  air  in  a  natural  manner, 
he  tookin,  he  fays,  only  13  cubic  inches  and  expelled  12.7, 
fo  that  only  about  V-rd  part  of  the  original  bulk  was  re- 
tained ;  when  he  made  one  refpiration  of  100  cubic  inches 
of  air,  the  diminution  was  to  99,  or  -,,',,;  when,  after  a 
complete  exhauilion  of  his  lungs,  he  refpired  141  cubic 
inches  of  air,  once  only  for  one-fourth  of  a  minute,  they 
were  reduced  to  139,  or  r'nth  nearly  ;  and  when  1G1  cubic 
inches  were  breathed  for  about  a  minute,  their  bulk  was  di- 
miiiiihcd  to  152,  or  -,\,th  (Refearches,  p.  432— 435.)  ;— in 
every  cafe,  the  diminution  augmenting  with  the  repetition 
of  the  refpiration,  and  confequent  impurity  oi  the  air,  and 
diilrelsof  the  relpiratory  organs.  So  likewile,  v.hen  Dr. 
Henderfon  breathed  from  and  into  the  gnfometer  600  cubic 
inches  of  air  for  four  minutes,  they  were  reduced  to  57c, 
or  loll  .\thof  their  bulk;  and  he  adds,  that  he  held  oil 
-  ring  until  the  fenfe  of  oppreilion  about  the  cheft  obliged 
him  to  delilt.  (Nicholfon's  Journal,  May  1  S04. )  Thefe 
dill  reding  fymptoms,  brought  on  by  the  repealed  breathing 
of  the  fame  quantity  of  air,  were  felt  in  a  ftill  greater  degree 
by  Mr.  Kite;  for  on  refpiring  591  cubic  inches  of  at- 
mofpheric air  from  and  into  a  bladder,  he  experienced,  in 
one    minute,  great  anxiety  al  m    half  a 

minute  more  Irani.'  intolerable;  his  face  fwelled,  be< 

bl  1.  X,    md   felt  (    .    Hfr  ly  hot,  an. I   fpai  I 

before   him  ;  lofs  of  Sght,  "!   COrtfufii 

fenfes   fuccei  led;    ind    I    .!.■  end  of  little  more  than  two 

mini.:         I  II  back    into    a   chair.       He    was    relieved   by 

1.   air,  but   remained  confufed  ami  giddy      (Eflay  on 
Apparent  Death,  p«  25-)     The  amount  of  the  diminution 
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of  refpired  air,  fays  profeffor  Pfaff,  depends  not  only  on 
the  time  during  which  a  given  volume  of  air  is  refpired,  but 
principally  on  the  magnitude  of  the  volume  of  air  itfelf ;  it 
mult  be  proportionally  lefs  the  greater  the  quantity  mfpired. 
He  breathed  144  cubic  inches  of  air  once  only  in  the  time 
of  ten  or  twelve  feconds,  and  the  diminution  was  four  cubic 
inches,  or  -,-^th  of  the  primitive  volume  ;  when  he  refpired 
the  fame  volume  of  air  twice,  during  twenty  feconds,  it  loft 
eight  cubic  inches,  or  ^th  ;  and  when  it  was  thrice Vefpired, 
during  thirty  feconds,  the  diminution  amounted  to  twelve 
cubic  inches,  or  -rVth  of  the  primitive  volume.  (Nichol- 
fon's  Journal,  December  1805.)  Now,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
the  volume  of  air  refpired  was  precifely  the  fame,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  affeft  the  ratio  of  diminution  :  but  as  the 
times  were  doubled  and  tripled,  fo  nearly  were  the  degrees 
of  diminution.  But  the  more  frequently  the  fame  air  is 
breathed,  the  more  unfit  does  it  become  for  refpiration  ; 
and  to  this  change  of  compolition,  more  than  to  the  time, 
or  the  magnitude  of  the  volume  of  air.,  is  the  increafed  de- 
gree of  diminution  to  be  afcribed. 

This  will  perhaps  appear  more  drifting,  if  we  attend  to 
what  happens  in  refpiring  nitrous  oxyd,  which  is  compofed 
of  the  lame  elements   as   atmofpheric  air,   but   contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  oxygen.     After  exhaufting  his 
lungs,  Mr.  Davy  mfpired   108   cubic  inches  of  this  gas, 
which,  when  expired,  were  reduced  to  99,  or  had  loft  Tvth 
of  their  bulk.     When   he    made    two  refpirations    of  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  oxyd,  the   diminution  was  to  95,  or 
about  |th  ;  and  when  he  refpired  102  cubic  inches  of  nitrous 
oxyd,  mixed  with  TVth  of  common  air,  for  half  a  minute, 
the  volume  of  air,  after  the  feventh  expiration,  was  reduced 
to  62,  or  had  fuffered  a  lofs  equal  to  ,.  J.r.     ( Researches, 
pp.  394.  416.)     Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  natural  re- 
spiration of  atmofpheric  air,  only  a  fmall  diminution  of  its 
bulk  takes  place  :  that  this  diminution  increafes  as  the  air 
becomes  vitiated  by  repeated  refpirations,  or  is  breathed  in 
a  preternatural  manner :   and  that  when  a  gas  of  the  fame 
elementary  materials,  but  combined  in   very  different   pro- 
portions,  is  fubftituted  into  the  place  of  pure   atmofpheric 
air,  the   diminution  increafes  in    a  tenfold  degree.     Now 
the    repeated    breathing    of    the    fame    atmofpheric     air' 
has  been   ihewn    to    bring  on  the  moft    diftrefsful    fymp. 
toms,  and  at  length  an  utter  inability  to  continue  refpira- 
tion ;  and   Mr.  Davy  tells  us,  that  after  a   voluntary  ex- 
haustion  ot  his   lungs,  he   could  refpire  the  nitrous  oxyd 
with  accuracy,  when  ftooping,  for  about  half  a  minute,  but, 
even   then,    ltrong  fenfations  were   produced,   with  fulnefs 
about  the  head  rather  alarming  :  that  if  the  refpiration  ex- 
tended to  three-fourths  of  a  minute,  he  could  not  rely  on  the 
accuracy  of  any  experiment ;  and  that  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  became,  in  lefs  than  a  minute,  fo  great 
as  often  to  deprive  him  of  voluntary  power  over  the  rnuf- 
cles  of   his  mouth.     (Refearches,  p.  392.)     But  refpira- 
tion is  a  function   carried  on  by  the  exertion  of  mufcuhy- 
powers,  in   a  great   degree  obedient  to  the  will ;  and  the 
quantity  of  refidual  air  in  the  lungs  in  preternatural  refpira- 
tion will  at  all  times  be  much  influenced  by  the  manner  in 
whieh  the   will  exerts  itfelf,  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
rnufcles  are  able  to  ad.     When,  therefore,  the  power  of 
the  will  over  the  rnufcles  is  in  any  degree  dimimfhed,  or  is 
wholly  lolt,  or  the  rnufcles  themfelves  are  much  weakened, 
a  proportional  derangement  will  take  place  in   the  refpira- 
tory  tundhon  ;  and  as,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body, 
expiration   is   fubfequent  to  infpiration,  the  ability  to  in. 
fpire  will  laft  longer  than  the  ability  to  expire  :  confequently 
the   ceffation  of  the  procefs  is  brought  about  by  a  failure 
m  the  expiratory  powers.     But  if  the  expiratory  powers 


are  unable  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs,  it  mult  remain 
in  thofe  organs  ;  and  hence  we  fee  in  all  the  foregoino-  ex- 
amples, that  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of  expired  air 
was  greater  in  proportion  as  the  refpiratory  organs  fuffered 
diftrefs  or  oppreffion,  and  amounted  even  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  air  inlpired,  when  all  voluntary  powers  ceafed 
Inquiry,   &c.    §  86 — 92. 

From  the  above  data  it  may  be  efthnated,  that  by  each 
ordinary  expiration  one-feventh  part  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  lungs  is  dilcharged,  and  that  by  the  molt  violent 
expiration  tomewhat  more  than  four-fevenths  of  the  air  con 
tamed  in  them  is  evacuated.  Suppohng  that  each  refpira 
tion  occupies  about  three  feconds,  a  bulk  of  air  nearly 
equal  to  three  times  the  whole  contents  of  the  lungs  will 
be  expelled  ma  minute,  or  about  41 14  times  their  bulk  in 
24  hours  rhe  quantity  of  air  refpired  during  the  diurnal 
period  will  be  1,152,000  cubic  inches,  or  666A  cubic  feet 

U.   Changes  produced  in  the  Air Although  the  anciea^s 

were  not  unacquainted  with  the  general  fact,  that  refpira 
tion  produces  a  change  in  the  air  received  into  the  lunsrs 

n.  IuaCClUratc  n°ti0nS  rcfP^inS  this  change,  were  fur! 
ruffled  by  the  experiments  of  Boyle.  He  not  only  proved 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the  abfolute  necefhty  of  air  to 
the  lupport  of  animal  life,  but  he  farther  difcovered  that 
the  action  of  the  lungs  is  quickly  fufpended,  unlefs  they 
are  furmlhed  with  a  regular  fupply  of  frefh  air.  (Works 
v.  1.  p.  99,  et  feq.)  «  Animals,  whofe  hearts  have  two 
ventricles,  and  no  foramen  ovale,"  fays  Mr.  Derham,  «  as 
birds,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  die  under  the  action  of  the 
air-pump  ,„  lefs  than  half  a  minute,  counting  from  the 
very  hrft  exfuClion,  particularly  in  a  finall  receiver  "  ,  Phv 
fico-Theology,  p.  8.)  The  fame  pofition  is  corroborated 
by  an  experiment,  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  by 
Dr.  Hooke  He  cut  away  the  ribs,  diaphragm,  and  peri- 
cardium of  a  dog,  whereby  the  lungs  and  heart  were 
brought  into  view;  and  then  dividing  the  windpipe,  he  in- 
troduced into  it  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  double  bellows,  and 
made,  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  imall  punctures  through  the 
outer  coat  of  the  lungs.  By  blowing  in  a  ft  ream  of  frefh 
air    which  continued  to  efcape  through  the  fmall  apertures 

fi,H  ^  'aa  SI'  f  ""  enaWed  l°  keeP  thole  organs 
fully  diftended.  A.  long  as  he  fupplied  the  lungs  with 
air,  the  actions  of  life  continued,  and  the  heart  beat  very 
regularly  ;  but,  on  intermitting  the  fupply,  the  dog  would 
immediately  faff  mto  dying  convulfive  fits  ;  and  revive  aaain 
as  foon  as  the  lungs  were  filled  with  a  ftream  of  frefti°air 

Sfr  Zi  TT  t5r°Uf5h  rHI  LUnSS  «»ti™d  both  during 
their  diftended  and  collapfe4  ftate,  and  as  well  when  the? 
were  kept  at  reft,  as  during  their  ftate  of  motion;  whence 
he  concluded,  that  neither  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  nor  the 
reflation  of  their  motion,  nor  the  (topping  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  them,  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  death;  but  the  want  of  a  fufficient  fupply 
ot  frefh  air.  Lowthorp's  Abridg.  Phil.  Tranf.  v  / 
p.  66.  '   3' 

From  thefe  fafts  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  the  air 
had  undergone  fome  important  change  during  its  continuance 
in  the  pulmonary  vel.cles,  and  a  variety  of  hypothefes  and 
conjectures  were  formed  to  account  for  this  alteration. 
The  knowledge  which  was  then  obtained  refpeding  the  air 
was,  however,  almoft  entirely  confined  to  its  mechanical 
properties,  fo  tnat  the  theories  of  refpiration,  formed  dur 
mg  this  period,  were  neceflarily  crude  and  imperfeft 
Boyle  perceived  that  the  a,r,  in  faffing  through  the  luW 
became  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  1,e 
farther  fuppofed,  that  it  acquired,  what  he  calls,  recremen- 
tuious   fteams    (Works,  v.  3.  p.  37,,  et  feq>) .    but  re. 

fpecting 
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fpecting  the  nature  of  thefe  fleams  he  forms  no  conjecture. 
He  obferved  alio,  that  the  air  in  which  an  animal  had  re- 
fpired  for  fome  time,  was  confidcrably  'diminifhed  in  volume, 
an  effect  which  he  attributed  to  the  lofs  of  part  of  its  elalli- 
city  or  fpring.  The  contemporaries  of  Boyle,  for  the 
mo'il  part,  coincided  with  him  in  his  ideas  refpedting  refpi- 
ration  ;  there  were,  however,  fome  philofophcrs  who  fup- 
pofed,  that  befides  the  addition  of  thefe  vapours,  the  air, 
during  its  continuance  in  the  lungs,  imparted  fomcthing  to 
the  blood.  Among  thefe,  the  firft  in  point  of  genius  and 
originality  was  Mayow  of  Oxford.  He  inveftigated  the 
properties  of  the  air,  and  the  effects  produced  upon  it  by 
refpi ration,  with  great  acutenefs,  and  concluded,  that  a 
peculiar  volatile  fpirit,  which  was  one  of  the  conftituents 
of  the  atmofphere,  was  abforbed  by  the  blood  during  its 
pafTage  through  the  lungs.  Borelli,  Lower,  Willis,  and 
others,  adopted  opinions  in  many  refpects  fimilar  to  that  of 
Mayow  ;  they  imagined,  that  either  a  portion  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  air,  or  fome  particular  conftituent  of  it,  was  ab- 
forbed by  the  blood,  and  by  this  means  converted  this  fluid 
from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  Hate.  But  fo  little  real 
knowledge  was  at  this  time  pofTeffed  reflecting  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  atmofphere,  that  they  entirely  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  matter  ab- 
forbed, and  their  hypothefes  appeared  fo  extravagant,  and 
fo  little  founded  upon  truth,  that  their  doctrines  fell  into 
difcredit,  became  negleded,  and  at  length  were  totally  for- 
gotten. De  Motu  Anim.  p.  2,7.  prop.  113.  De  Corde, 
p.  159—165.     Willis,  Pharm.  Rat.  p.  ii.  p.  34. 

Dr.  Hales  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  this  fubject, 
and  performed  many  experiments  with  a  view  to  illuftrate 
the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  affected  by  the  lungs  ;  he 
concludes  nearly  as  Boyle  had  done,  that  it  acquires  a  noxi- 
ous vaptjur,  and  that  its  elafticity  is  dimimflicd.  (Statical 
Efl'ays. )  The  learned  Boerhaave  confefles  his  inability  to 
explain  the  changes  which  the  air  experiences  by  refpira- 
tion.  (Prselea.  t.  5.  p.  169,  et  feq.)  The  opinion  of 
Haller  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of  Boyle  and 
Hales  ;  he  had  collected  all  the  different  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  upon  this  fubject,  and  after  reviewing 
them  with  his  accuitomed  candour  and  perfpicuity,  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  air,  when  it  is  emitted  from  the  pulmonary 
veficles,  is  combined  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  a  pecu- 
liar noxious  vapour,  and  has  its  elafticity  diminifhed.  1  Notse 
ad  Boerhaav.  Preled.  t.  5.  p.  170.  Element.  Phyfiol.) 
Such  was  the  imperfect  ftate  of  our  knowledge,  when 
Haller  wrote  his  Elements  of  Phyfiology  !  This  noble 
monument  of  induitry  and  genius  was  fcarcely  publifhcd, 
when  Dr.  Black  commenced  his  experiments  upon  fixed 
air,  and  among  other  interefling  difcoveries,  fatisfactorily 
proved,  that  this  peculiar  gafeous  fubflance  is  generated  in 
the  lungs  during  refpiration. 

"  So  early  as  the  year  1757,"  fays  this  diftingutfted 
philofopher,  "  I  convinced  myielf,  that  the  change  pro- 
duced in  wholefome  air  by  breathing  it,  confifts  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,  in  the  converfion  of  part  of  it  into  fixed  air; 
for  I  found,  that  by  blowing  through  a  pipe  into  lime- 
water,  or  a  folution  of  cauftic  alkali,  the  lime  was  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  alkali  rendered  mild."  (Black's  Lec- 
tures, by   Robifon,  v.  2.  p.  87.)     At iod,   Mr. 

Bewley  detected  the   formation   of  carl,"  in  refpira- 

tion  by   a   method    fomewhat   fimilar:    he    found,  that 
breathing  through  an  int'ufion  of  litmus,  the   fame    ,  1 
to  a  red  colour  was  produced  in  it,  as  when  it  was  expi  1    I 
to  the   action  of  fixed    air  ;    and   wh  n,  by  adding   a    I   w 
drops  of  the  water  of  potaffa,  the  blue  col  hit  was  refl  11    I 
to  the  infufion,  it  could  again  be  made  to  difappear  by  fuper- 


faturating  it  with  the  acid  expired  from  the  lungs.    Prieftley 
on  Air,  v.  5.  p.  383. 

The  particular  fubflance  which  conflituted  the  wholefome 
part  of  atmofphcric  air,  was  not,  however,  known  to  Dr. 
Black  a'  the  time  his  experiments  were  made  :  and  long 
before  the  compound  nature  of  the  atmofphere  was  afcer- 
1  lined,  it  had  been  fuppofed  by  many  philofophers,  that, 
to  ufe  the  language  of  bifhop  Berkeley,  "  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  pure  iimple  element  of  air.  There  is,"  he 
adds,  "  fome  one  quality  or  ingredient  in  the  air  on  which 
life  more  immediately  and  principally  depends.  What  that 
is,  though  men  are  not  agreed,  yet  it  is  agreed  it  muff  be 
the  fame  thing  that  fnpports  the  vital  and  the  common 
flame  ;  it  being  found  that  when  air,  by  often  breathing  in 
it,  is  become  unfit  for  the  one,  it  will  no  longer  ferve  for 
the  other.  This  quality  of  the  air  is  neceflary  both  to 
vegetables  and  animals,  whether  terreftrial  or  aquatic  ; 
neither  beafts,  infects,  birds,  nor  fifhes,  being  able  to  fubfilt 
without  air  :  and  when  air  is  deprived  of  this  ingredient,  it 
becometh  unfit  to  maintain  either  life  or  flame,  even  though 
it  Ihould  retain  its  elafticity."  ( Sins,  §  143,  et  feq.  2d 
edition.)  Dr.  Hooke  afferted,  that  this  ingredient  or  fub- 
flance, inherent  in,  and  mixed  with  the  air,  is  like,  if  not 
the  very  fame,  with  that  which  is  fixed  in  faltpetre,  by 
which,  during  combullion,  inflammable  bodies  are  diflolved. 
(Microfiraphia,  p.  103.)  The  fame  opinion  was  afterwards 
held  by  Willis,  Lower,  and  Mayow,  all  of  whom  likewife 
conlidered  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  air  to  act  an  important 
part  in  lefpiration.  The  latt  author,  in  particular,  made 
experiments  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  lately  been 
brought  forward  to  prove,  that  both  by  the  burning  of  a 
candle,  and  other  combuftible  bodies,  and  by  the  refpiration 
of  animals,  the  nitro-aerial  particles  of  the  air  were  ex- 
haufted,  whereby  the  volume  of  air  was  diminifhed,  and 
the  refidual  air  was  unable  afterwards  to  fupport  either 
life  or  flame.  (Tractat.  Quinque,  p.  98,  et  feq.)  The 
exhibition,  however,  of  this  peculiar,  or  nitro-aerial,  part 
of  the  air  in  a  diftinct  and  feparate  form,  we  owe  to  the 
genius  of  Schecle  and  Dr.  Priellley,  who  dilcovered,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  in  the  year  1774,  pure  or  dephlo- 
giiticated  air  or  oxygen  gas.  The  atmofphere,  which,  until 
this  period,  had  been  regarded  as  a  homogeneous  elementary 
body,  was  difcovered  by  thefe  celebrated  experimenters,  to 
be  compounded  of  two  aeriform  fluids,  pollefling  diftinct 
properties,  and  having  totally  different  purpofes  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Thefe  fubftances,  which  have  fince 
obtained  the  names  of  oxygenous  and  azotic  gafes,  were 
found  to  exift  in  the  atmofphere,  in  the  conftant  proportion 
of  about  22  to  78.  This  great  difcovery,  and  the  ufe  which 
he  made  of  it,  enabled  Dr.  Prieftley  to  propofe  the  firft  con- 
fident explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  refpiration  that  had 
ever  been  offered  to  the  public  ;  and,  although  the  theo- 
retical opinions  on  which  that  explanation  was  partly 
founded,  no  longer  exill,  yet  it  (hould  never  be  forgotten 
that  his  experiments    and   diieoveries   firft    pointed   out   the 

true  path  of  inveftigation ;  and  have  contributed,  in  a  pre- 
eminent  degree-,    to   advance    our  knowledge   of  this   mod 
important  function.  The  caufe  of  the  unfituefs  of  air,  beyond 
a  cerl  mi  extent,  to  fupport  life  and  Same,  lie  proved  to 
arife  from  the  deftruction  of  its  pure  part,  or  what  has  fince 
called  its  ox]       ■  ga   :  ana  lie  concluded,  that,  in  re- 
fpiration, combullion,  and  calcination,  which,  in  confequi  nee 
hie  peculiar  theory,  lie  ftiles phlogiftic  proceffes,  itunder- 
sifely  the   fame    changes.     Philof.  Tranf.   1776. 
Obf.  on  Air,  v.  3.  p.  9. 

About   a    year   after  the   publication   of  Dr.  PrielUcy's 

experiments,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Lavoilier  pre- 
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fented  a  memoir  on  refpiration  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1777.)  After 
paying  a  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  genius  of  Dr.  Prieftley, 
he  proceeds  to  an  accurate  examination  of  his  experiments, 
and  the  conclufions  which  were  deduced  from  them.  He 
agrees  with  the  doftor  in  fuppofing,  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  diminifhed  in  air  which  has  been  refpired,  but 
upon  a  careful  analyfis  of  the  refidue,  he  finds  it  to  differ 
from  the  air  left  after  the  calcination  of  metals,  which  is 
merely  azotic  gas,  in  containing  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 
He  alfo  obferved,  that  the  bulk  of  the  air  was  fomewhat 
diminifhed,  and  we  learn  in  general  from  thefe  experiments, 
that  the  changes  produced  in  air  by  refpiration,  confift  in 
the  removal  of  part  of  the  oxygen,  in  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  the  diminution  of  its 
volume.  He  fuppofes  that  the  azote  is  not  affefted  by  the 
procefs,  and  that  it  ferves  merely  to  dilute  the  oxygenous 
part  of.  the  atmcfphere. 

In  this  paper,  M.  Lavoifier  does  not  mention  the  aqueous 
vapour  which  is  fo  evidently  difchargcd  from  the  lungs  by 
refpiration;  it  is  impoflible  that  it  could  have  been  over- 
looked by  fo  accurate  an  obferver  ;  we  may  therefore  con- 
jecture, that  he  omitted  to  mention  k,  became  at  this  period 
he  confidered  it  as  only  diffufed  through  the  air  expired 
from  the  lungs,  by  the  procefs  of  evaporation,  and  not 
formed  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  any  chemical 
affinities. 

The  conclufions  of  this  philofopher  refpefting  the  changes 
produced  by  refpiration  upon  the  air  taken  into  the 
lungs,  are  for  the  moll  part  acquiefced  in  by  modern  phy- 
fiologiits,  and  the  refearches  which  have  been  fince  made 
upon  this  fubjeft  are  principally  directed,  either  to  aicer- 
tain  with  more  precifion  the  proportion  of  the  refpeftive 
ingredients  in  the  air  of  expiration,  or  to  frame  hypothefes 
to  account  for  the  operation  of  the  lungs  in  effecting  thefe 
changes. 

Among  the  inveftigations,  however,  of  a  date  fubfequent 
to  this  memoir  of  Lavoifier,  thofe  of  Meffrs.  Allen  and 
Pepys,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  1808 
and  1809,  deferve  peculiar  mention,  on  account  of  their 
great  accuracy,  and  the  fatisfaftory  manner  in  which  they 
have  confequently  enabled  us  to  determine  fome  doubtful 
points. 

Quantity  of  Oxygen  con/timed. — "  A  difficult  and  interefting 
queftion,"  fays  Dr.  Boilock,  "  refpefting  the  confumption 
of  oxygen,  is  the  abfolute  quantity  of  this  gas  confumed 
by  refpiration  in  a  given  time.  The  firft  calculations  which 
were  made  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  confequence  of  the  imper- 
feft  nature  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  of  the  want  of  a 
fufficient  dexterity  in  the  management  of  pneumatic  expe- 
riments, were  unavoidably  vague  and  inaccurate.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  much  increafed  by  a  circumftance  firft  noticed 
by  Dr.  Crawford,  and  afterwards  more  fully  inveftigated 
by  M.  Jurine  of  Geneva,  and  M.  Lavoifier,  that  the  refpir- 
ation of  the  fame  animal  in  different  ftates  of  the  lyltem, 
and  under  the  operation  of  different  external  circumftances, 
affefts  the  air  in  very  different  degrees.  This  curious  faft, 
which  affords  an  infight  into  fome  of  the  mod  important 
operations  of  the  animal  economy,  muft  unavoidably  produce 
great  differences  in  the  refults  of  the  bell  conduced  expe- 
riments, and  will  render  it  impoffible  for  us  to  arrive  at 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  circum- 
ftances which  have  been  dif'covered  to  influence  the  che- 
mical effefts  of  the  refpiration  are,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  refpired,  the  degree  of  mufcular  exertion,  the  itate  of 
the  digeftive  organs,  and  the  condition  of  the  fyftem  as 
affefted  by  fever ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  other  circum- 


ftances will  be  difcovered,  by  multiplying  and  varying    our 
experiments  upon  the  living  body." 

An  experiment  performed  by  Lavoifier,  upon  a  guinea 
pig,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  in  which  a  perfeft  appa- 
ratus, and  the  neceffary  degree  of  accuracy,  were  employed. 
(Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1780,  p.  401 — 8.)  The 
animal  was  confined  over  mercury,  in  a  jar  containing  24* 
cubic  inches  of  gas,  confiding  principally  of  oxygen,  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  animal  breathed  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, and  being  removed  from  the  apparatus,  the  ftate  of 
the  air  was  examined.  Its  bulk  was  found  to  be  diminifhed 
by  eight  cubic  inches,  and  of  the  remaining  240  inches,  40 
were  abforbed  by  cauflic  potafh,  and  confequently  confifled 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Taking  100  parts  of  this  air,  thefe 
numbers  will  be  as  follows  ;  the  air  was  diminifhed  to  96.5, 
or  by  3.5  cubic  inches,  and  of  the  remainder,  16.5  were 
coi  verted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  abforbed  by  potalh, 
h  reduces  the  quantity  of  air  to  80  cubic  inches. 
Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  experiment,  the  air  would 
be  neceffarily  much  lefs  fit  for  performing  the  funftions  of 
the  lungs  than  the  air  of  the  atmofpherc,  in  conlequence  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contained  ;  but  as  the  air 
employed  was  originally  much  purer  than  the  atmofphere, 
the  author  fuppofes,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  deltroyed, 
was  probably  about  the  fame  which  would  have  been  con- 
fumed  under  the  ordinary  circumftances  of  refpiration. 

The  fame  philofopher  performed  a  fecond  experiment 
upon  the  fame  fpecies  of  animal,  with  ft  ill  more  accuracy, 
in  which  pure  oxygen  was  employed.  (Ann.  de  Chimie, 
t.  5.  p.  261,  et  feq. )  This  experiment  continued  during 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  animal  being  then  removed 
from  the  jar,  the  air  was  analyfed  as  in  the  former  cafe  : 
1728  cubic  inches  of  air  were  found  to  be  reduced  to 
1673,  '•  '•  'lad  fuffered  a  diminution  of  55  inches,  cauflic 
potafh  abforbed  about  229.5  inches,  leaving  a  refidue  of 
pure  oxygen.  Thefe  numbers,  eftimated  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  will  be  nearly  as  follows;  100  inches  were  reduced 
to  96.82,  or  by  3.18  inches,  the  potafh  abforbed  about 
19  inches,  reducing  the  whole  quantity  of  air  to  77.82 
parts.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  here  fomewhat 
greater  than  in  the  former  experiment,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  air  employed  being  pure  oxygen,  and  to  the 
procefs  having  been  continued  for  a  fomewhat  longer  fpace 
of  time  than  in  the  former  inflance.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
refults  correfpond  as  nearly  as  can  be  expefted,  from  the 
very  delicate  nature  of  the  experiments. 

Dr.  Menzies  firft  attempted  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  confumed  by  a  man,  in  the  courfe  of  a  day.  He 
lound  by  experiment,  that  one-twentieth  part  of  air,  which 
had  been  once  refpired,  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas : 
this  he  concludes  muft  have  been  oxygen,  as  that  part  of  the 
air  alone  is  affefted  by  refpiration.  He  conceives  that  720 
cubic  inches  of  air  are  refpired  in  a  minute,  of  which  con- 
fequently 36  will  be  confumed.  From  thefe  data  he  efli- 
mates,  that  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  51,840  cubic  inches, 
or  17625.6  grains  of  oxygen,  are  confumed  and  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this  calculation  feveral  important 
particulars  appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  accordingly 
it  ..ill  be  found  to  differ  from  the  refults  of  the  more  accu- 
rate experiments,  which  have  been  fince  performed  by  M. 
Lavoifier,  and  Mr.  Davy. 

The  experiments  which  were  made  by  M.  Lavoifier,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  M.  Seguin,  were  condufted 
with  every  pofhble  attention  to  accuracy,  and  with  an  ap- 
paratus more  complete  than  any  which  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed in  phyfiological  refearches.  An  account  of  them  is 
detailed  in  two  papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
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Sciences  for  the  years  1789  and  1790;  but  notwithflanding 
the  peculiar  advantages  under  which  they  were  performed, 
their  refults  will  not  be  found  in  all  inftances  to  coincide. 
M.  Seguin  was  himfelf  the  fubject  of  the  experiments.  The 
authors  begin  by  pointing  out  the  different  effeds  which  are 
produced  by  refpiration,  under  the  different  circumflances 
in  which  the  body  is  placed  ;  and  they  farther  remark,  that 
individuals  may  probably  differ  in  the  abfolute  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  they  confume  in  the  fame  circumflances. 
Making  a  due  allowance  for  thefe  variations,  they  conclude, 
that  th*  mean  confumption  of  oxygen  by  a  man,  during  24 
hours,  is  fomewhat  more  than  22  French  cubic  feet,  or 
46037.38  Englifh  cubic  inches  ;  a  quantity  of  gas  which 
will  weigh  15661.66  grains  troy. 

Lavoilier  was  it  ill  continuing  to  purfue  his  experiments 
■  in  this  fubjecl,  and  had  conftruCted  a  very  expenlive  appa- 
ratus, for  afcertaining  with  flill  more  precifion  the  amount 
of  the  feveral  changes  produced  by  refpiration,  when  he  fell 
a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  Robefpierre,  and  received  fentence 
of  death.  He  had  already  performed  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  his  new  apparatus,  and  earneilly  requefted  a 
refpite  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  publica- 
tion ;  but  his  requett  was  not  granted.  M.  de  la  Place, 
who  pronounced  his  eulogy,  has  fortunately  given  us  the 
mod  important  refults  :  tkey  will  be  found  to  differ  in  fome 
particulars  from  the  former  experiments,  though,  with  re- 
lpeft  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  confumed,  they  nearly  coin- 
cide. It  is  flated  that  a  man  in  24  hours  confumes  15592.5 
grains. 

There  are  fome  experiments  on  this  fubjedt  by  Mr.  Davy, 
which  appear  to  have  been  executed  with  great  accuracy. 
From  a  number  of  trials  made  upon  his  own  refpiration,  he 
found,  that  100  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric  air,  after  hav- 
ing once  pafl'ed  through  the  lungs,  had  loft  between  four 
and  five  parts  of  oxygen:  hence  he  calculates,  that  31.6 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  confumed  in  a  minute ;  this  will 
give  45,504  inches  in  24  hours,  a  quantity  which  will  weigh 
15471.36  grains.  This  eftimate  coincides  nearly  with  that 
ot  M.  Lavoilier,  though  it  was  obtained  by  a  different  pro- 
cels,  and  by  the  ufe  of  a  different  apparatus.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude,  that  between  45  and  46,000  cubic 
inches,  or  about  15,500  grains  =  2  lbs.  8  oz.  troy,  is  the 
average  quantity  of  oxygen  confumed  by  a  man  in  24  hours. 
Davy's  Refearches,  p.  431 — 434.  Eifay  on  Refpiration, 
p.  78— 84. 

In  the  feries  of  experiments  lately  performed  by  Meffrs. 
Allen  and  Pepys,  an  apparatus  was  employed,  in  which  the 
volume  of  the  air  refpired  could  be  meafured  with  great  ac- 
curacy, and  in  which  a  large  quantity  (3  or  4000  cubic 
inches)  could  be  refpired;  fo  that  the  fource  of  error,  to 
which  experiments  on  a  fmaller  fcale  are  liable,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reiidual  air  in  the  lungs,  is  much  diminifhed. 
They  caufed  a  perfon  to  infpire,  from  a  gafometer,  3460 
cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric  air,  which  were  afterwards  ex- 
pired into  another  gafometer  ;  and  to  both  gafometers  gra- 
duated, fcales  were  affixed,  by  which  the  quantities  of  air 
received  and  expelled  could  be  accurately  meafured.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  experiment  was  11  minutes;  about  58 
refpirations  were  made  ;  and  the  deficiency  in  the  whole 
volume  of  air,  at  the  clofe  of  the  experiment,  amounted 
only  to  23  cubic  inches.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  expil  '1 
air  afforded,  on  analyfis,  8.5  carbonic  acid,  12.5  oxygen, 
and  79  nitrogen  gas.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1808,  p.  254.)  In 
an  experiment  on  the  refpiration  of  another  fubjeft,  the 
changes  produced  in  the  air  were  the  fame,  but  the  quantity 
confumed  was  very  different.  The  thermometer  (Fahr. ) 
being   at   560,    and  the  barometer   at    30°.3,    3300  cubic 
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inches  of  atmofpheric  air  were  inlpired,  and  3311  expired 
in  5^  minutes.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  expired  air  con- 
fifted  of  8.5  carbonic  acid,  12.5  oxygen,  and  79  azote. 
When,  therefore,  twice  the  quantity  of  air  was  pafled 
through  the  lungs  in  a  given  time,  as  great  a  proportion  of 
its  oxygen  was  confumed,  and  as  much  carbonic  acid 
formed,  as  in  a  fubjeft  in  whom  only  half  the  quantity  was 
breathed.  The  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times  ;  and 
in  one  inftance,  9890  cubic  inches  of  air  were  breathed  for 
24!  minutes,  with  the  lofs  of  only  18  cubic  inches;  and 
100  parts  of  the  expired  air  then  afforded,  on  analyfis, 
8  carbonic  acid,  13  oxygen,  and  79  nitrogen.  (Ibid.  257.) 
Now  the  air  employed  in  thefe  experiments  contained,  in 
100  parts,  21  oxygen  and  79  nitrogen;  and  in  the  nu- 
merous analyfes,  which  were  made  of  this  air  after  its  re- 
fpiration, the  portion  of  oxygen  that  difappeared  was  exactly 
replaced  by  that  of  carbonic  acid  produced ;  fo  that,  in 
every  inftance,  thefe  two  gafes  formed  together  -,=„',,  ths  of 
the  refpired  air,  the  remaining  79  parts  being  pure  nitrogen 
gas.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded,  that  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  emitted  is  exattly  equal,  bulk  for  bulk,  to 
the  oxygen  confumed.      Ibid.   p.  279. 

In  fubfequent  experiments  on  the  refpiration  of  a  guinea 
pig,  thefe  chemifts  found,  that  when  310  cubic  inches  of 
atmofpheric  air  were  breathed  tor  25  minutes  by  this  animal, 
its  volume  experienced  no  variation  whatever  ;  and  the  por- 
tion ot  its  oxygen,  which  difappeared,  was  replaced  by  an 
equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1809,  p.  414.) 
Three  experiments  were  made  on  the  refpiration  of  the 
guinea  pig,  in  two  of  which  the  time  occupied  was  25  mi- 
nutes, and  in  the  third  one  hour.  The  animal  was  confined 
in  a  certain  volume  of  air,  which  was  changed  fucceffively, 
fo  that  the  fame  air  may  have  been  breathed  more  than 
once  ;  while  in  the  experiments  of  thefe  gentlemen  on  hu- 
man refpiration,  juft  detailed,  the  air  was  only  once 
breathed.  In  all  the  three  experiments  with  the  guinea  pig, 
too  parts  of  the  air  breathed  contained  the  fame  confti- 
tuent  elements,  -viz.  5  carbonic  acid,  16  oxygen,  79  azote. 
(Phil.  Tranf.  1809,  p.  413,  et  feq.)  Wherefore,  they 
juftly  conclude,  that  when  atmofpheric  air  alone  is  refpired, 
even  by  an  animal  fubfiiting  wholly  on  vegetables,  no  other 
change  takes  place  in  it  than  the  fubilitution  of  a  certain 
portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen. 
Ibid.  p.  427. 

In  refpiration  as  nearly  natural  as  pofTiblc,  thefe  gentle- 
men eftimate  the  quantity  of  ox\;>  ;n  consumed  on  an 
average  at  26.6  cubic  inches,  at  the  temperature  of  500, 
and  barometrical  preflure  of  30  .4. 

The  changes  occurring  in  refpiration  are  influenced  by 
various  caufes,  which  modify  the  actions  of  the  capillary 
veffels.  Crawford  eftablilhed  by  experiment,  that  lefs  oxy- 
gen is  confumed  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature  (Ex- 
periments on  Animal  Heat,  p.  307.)  ;  and  this  was  con- 
firmed in  the  experiments  of  Lavoilier  and  Seguin  (Mem 
de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1789,  p.  575.)  ;  a  man  confuming, 
at  the  temperature  of  54',  1344  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  in 
an  hour,  while,  in  an  atmofphere  at  the  temperature 01  79°, 
he  confumed  only  12 10  cubic  inches.  Crawford  obferved 
alfo,  that  in  an  animal  placed  in  a  warm  medium,  the  venous 
blood  approached  to  the  arterial  in  colour.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  high  temperature  counterac  1 1  thofe  chemical 
changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  extreme  vct'els  ; 
and  that  the  diminution  in  the  conlumption  ot  oxygen  b> 
refpiration  is  owing  to  this  caufe,  and  not,  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  to  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  the  high  temperature.  It 
the  confumption  of  oxygen  were  diminifhed  from  the  lattei 
caufe,  the  blood  ought  to  be  even  more  completely  venou? 
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than  uiual.  The  fact  formerly  known,  that  the  confump- 
tion  of  oxygen  is  influenced  by  the  food  and  the  ftate  oi  di- 
geftion,  was  confirmed  and  more  accurately  deuionftrated 
by  Lavoifier  and  Seguin.  They  found,  that  during  digef- 
tion  the  conlumption  of  oxygen  was  increafed  to  iSoo  or 
1900  cubic  inches  in  an  hour.  Exercife,  too,  incn 
proportion  confumed.  It  is  ilated  that  Seguin,  m  con- 
tinuing the  exercife  of  railing  a  weight  of  15. pounds  to  a 
height  of  613  feet  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  confumed 
800  cubic  inches,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3200  in  an  hour  ; 
and  the  fame  exercife,  made  during  digeftion,  occafioned  a 
confumption  equal  to  4600. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  the  neceffity 
of  oxygen  gas  to  the  continuance  of  refpiratian,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  it  that  is  thus  dail'  c  umed,  inany 
facts  tend  to  prove,  that,  by  the  very  conftitution  of  that 
function,  a  neeellary  limit  is  placed  to  its  confumption  :  and 
that  this  limit  is  determined,  not  by  the  purity  of  the  air 
employed,  but  by  fame  circumftances  inherent  in  the  animal 
fyltetn.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  growth  of  vegetables 
is  retarded  by  a  great  fuperabundance  cf  oxygen  1  Ellis's 
Inquiry,  ^  14  40.)  ;  and  that,  although  infects  will  live  a 
confiderable  time  in  this  gas,  yet  their  breathing  becomes 
opprefiive,  and  they  die  (ibid.  §  53.)  long  before  the  whole 
of  it  is  confumed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
other  dalles  of  inferior  animals  would,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  fuller  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  experiment 
alfo  made  by  Lavoifier  on  the  guinea  pig,  already  doienbed, 
the  animal  is  faid  to  have  breathed  with  much  difficulty, 
although  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  oxygen  gas  was 
confumed  :  but  fome  experiments  of  the  fame  author,  at  a 
later  period,  feem  in  oppofition  to  this  fact.  In  comparing 
together  the  phenomena  of  combuftion  and  refpiration.  he 
obferves,  that  much  more  combuflible  matter  is  confumed  in 
a  given  time  in  vital  air,  than  in  that  of  the  atmofphere, 
but  that  the  fame  circumftance  does  not  hold  in  refpiration  : 
for  whether  animals  refpire  oxygen  gas  in  its  pure  ftate,  or 
mixed  with  a  proportion,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  of  nitro- 
gen gas,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  confume  is 
always  the  fame.  If  a  guinea  pig,  he  adds,  be  kept  for 
feveral  days  in  oxygen  gas,  or  in  a  mixture  compofed  of 
fifteen  parts  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  preferving  con- 
ftantly  thefe  proportions,  the  animal  in  both  cafes  continues 
in  his  natural  ftate  :  his  refpiration  and  circulation  do  not 
fenfibly  appear  to  be  either  accelerated  or  retarded  :  his  tem- 
perature remains  the  fame,  and  he  has  onlv,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  gas  is  too  great,  a  flight  difpofition  to 
drowfinefs.     Mem.  de  l'Acad.  1789. 

The  refults  of  Mr.  Davy's  experience,  however,  do  not 
correfpond  with  thefe  conclufions  of  Lavoifier.  He  intro- 
duced a  moufe  into  ajar  containing  an  atmofphere  compofed 
of  1 0.5  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  three  inches  of  nitrogen 
gas.  In  half  an  hour  the  animal  appeared  to  fuffer  much, 
and,  in  about  an  hour,  lay  down  on  his  fide,  as  if  dying  : 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  jar 
alive,  but  motionlefs.  The  refidual  air,  on  being  analyfed, 
was  found  to  have  loft  only  2.1  cubic  inches  of  its  oxygen 
gas,  and  confequently  8.4  inches  of  that  gas  A. ill  remained. 
Another  moufe,  which  was  put  at  the  fame  time  into  a  jar 
containing  15.5  cubic  inches  of  atmofpherie  air,  was  taken 
out  through  the  mercury  alive,  but  unable  to  Hand,  in  50 
minutes:  and  on  analyfing  the  refidual  air,  2.7  cubic 
inches  of  its  oxygen  were  confumed.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  moufe  in  atmofplu  rie  air  confumed  nearly  o  hird 
more  of  oxygen  in  50  minutes,  than  the  other  moufe  did 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  placed  in  a  jar  con: 
fo  large   a    portion  of    oxygen.       (Refearches,    p.   443-) 


The   refults  of   thefe  ex;.  are  corrobo- 

rated by  thofe  made  by  Mr.  Davy  on  his  own  refpiration  ; 
for  he  found,  that  he  confumed  much  lefs  oxygen  gas  when 
he  refpired  it  pure,  than  when,  for  the  fame  length  of  time, 
he  breathed  atmofpherie  air;  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  formed  in  the  firft  cafe,  was  but  little  more  than  half 
that  obtained  by  the  relpiration,  for  the  Came  time,  of 
atmofpherie  air.  (Ibid.  442.)  Meffrs.  Allen  and  Pepys 
ftate,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  pure  oxygen  gas  is 
breathed,  more  of  it  ia  ccnlumedin  a  given  time,  and  more 
carbonic  acid  formed,  than  in  breathing  atmotpheric  air. 
The  experiments  of  Davy  differ  greatly  therefore  from  thofe 
of  Lavoifier  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  refpiration  of 
oxygen  on  the  animal  fyftem  ;  for,  while  the  latter  philo- 
fopher  informs  us,  that  this  gas  may  be  refpired  for  many 
davs  without  inconvenience,  Mr.  Davy  has  Inewn  that  the 
animal  dies  long  before  the  whole  of  it  is  confumed.  Truil- 
in£c,  therefore,  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Davy's  experiments, 
as  in  all  refpects  fupported  by  analogy,  we  inter,  that  an 
excels  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  air  that  is  breathed,  is  not 
fuited  to  the  d,  innce   of  the  refpiratory  function  : 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppreffive  fj  which  the 

relpration  of  impure  air- occafions,  .  is  the  refults  of 

Lavoiiicr's  experiments,  in  which  nitrogen  fuperabounded, 
equally  inltruct  us,  that  a  deficiency  of  this  gas  is  alike  un- 
fuited  to  it.  Confequently,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  atmo- 
fphere, as  it  is  naturally  compofed,  is  bell  adapted  to  the 
economy  of  the  animal  fyftem  ;  but  that  this  fyftem  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  conftituted,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  great  varia- 
tions in  the  compofition  of  the  air  without  immediate  injury 
to  the  powers  of  animal  life. 

When,  however,  this  variation  proceeds  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  air  is  no  longer  capable  of  fupporting  vital  action  ; 
but  different  animals,  when  confined  in  given  volumes  of  air, 
poffefs  the  power  of  prolonging  this  action  in  very  different 
degrees.  Thus  infects,  worms,  fillies,  and  the  amphibia, 
live  until  all  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  is  nearly  or  entirely 
confumed  (Ellis's  Inquiry,  j  53,  et  feq.)  ;  while  birds  die  in 
a  given  quantity  of  air  before  they  have  confumed  two- 
thirds  of  its  oxygen  (ibid.  §  84.),  and  a  motile  and  guinea 
pig  expire  when  about  three-fourths  of  this  gas  have  difap- 
peared.  Dr.  Prieltley  obftrved,  that  if  a  moufe  can  ftand 
the  firft  fhock  of  being  put  into  impure  air,  or  has  been  ha- 
bituated to  it  by  degrees,  he  will  live  a  confiderable  time  in 
air  in  which  other  mice  will  inltantaneoufly  die.  (Experi- 
ments on  Air,  p.  257.)  When,  however,  death  does  happen 
to  animals  in  a  given  volume  of  air,  it  mult  arife  either  froa\ 
the  noxious  operation  of  the  nitrogen  gas  that  is  always  pre- 
fent,  or  from  that  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed  ;  1 
or  it  mull  proceed  from  the  deficiency,  or  total  abfence,  of 
oxygen  gas.  Now,  although  nitrogen  gas  do  not  of  itfelf 
fupport  life,  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  exerts  any 
injurious  effects  on  the  animal  fyftem.  In  vegetation,  and 
in  the  refpiration  of  the  inferior  animals,  it  has  been  (hewn 
to  br-  wholly  inactive  ;  and  when,  in  the  experiment  of  La- 
voifier, it  conftituted  4 ,;  t h s  of  the  air  employed,  a  degree 
of  drowfinefs  only  feems  to  have  been  induced  by  it.  That 
it  is  entirely  paffive,  is  ftill  farther  confirmed  by  an  experi- 
ment of  Lavoifier,  who  found  that  hydrogen  gas,  mixed  in 
due  proportion  with  oxygen,  would  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
refpiration  as  well  as  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  We  have 
no  proof  that  nitrogen  is  able  to  enter  the  veflels  fo  as  to 
produce  any  direct:  operation  on  the  blood, — a:i  effect  which 
is  ftill  farther  forbidden  by  its  incapacity  of  uniting  with  that 
fluid.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  nitrogen  gas,  when 
refpired,  neither  fuffcrs  any  change  itfelf,  nor  produces  any 
direct  operation  on  the  animal  fyftem. 

The 
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The  only  other  gas  to  which  the  death  of  animals,  in 
thefe  circumftances,  can  be  afcribej,  is  carbonic  acid,  which, 
however,  when  formed  by  refpiration,  does  notfeem  deftruc- 
tive  to  animal  life.  Dr.  Goodwyn  obferves,  that  \ 
the  fame  air  is  breathed  feveral  times,  fo  as  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  its  noxious  operation  is  to  be 
attributed  not  to  the  prefer.ee  of  this  acid,  but  to  the  defi- 
ciency or  abfence  of  oxygen  gas  (Connection  of  Life,  &c. 
p.  66.);  and  when  Spallanzani,  by  means  of  an  alkaline 
fubltance,  abftrafted  this  acid  as  foon  as  formed  by  th 
fpiration  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  he  did  not  find  that 
lived  longer  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  than  when  it  was  fufl 
to  remain.  (Memoirs  on  Refpiration,  p.  318.)  Dr. 
Higgins  obferves,  that  debility,  convulfions,  and  death, 
follow  the  fuccefiive  diminution  of  the  oxygen  gas  of  the 
air  in  refpiration,  long  before  the  whole  of  that  ga 
fumed,  although  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  generated  be,  in 
the  mean  time,  carefully  withdrawn.  (Minutes  of  a  Society, 
p.  160.)  Indeed,  we  might  in  this,  as  in  former  examples, 
be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  neither  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in 
refpiration,  nor  the  nitrogen  gas  employed  in  that  procefs, 
would  exert  any  pofitively  deftru&ive  operation  on  the  ani- 
mal powers,  fincc  both  of  them  mutt,  at  all  times,  neceffa- 
rily  beprefent  in  the  fyftem;  and  feeing,  moreover,  that  the 
abilraction  of  oxygen  gas  alone  is  fufficient  to  account  for 
the  fatal  effects  which  enfue,  it  mud  be  deemed  unnecefiary 
to  refort  to  the  fuppofed  agency  of  any  lubordinate  caufe. 
Inquiry,   &c.  §  127 — 130. 

Quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  produced. — Having  afcertained 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  is  confumed  in  refpiration, 
it  next  remains  for  us  to  determine  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  is  produced.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Black 
Jirll  demon ftrated  its  exillence  in  air  emitted  from  the  lungs, 
and  that  Lavoifier  afterwards  examined  it  with  more  accu- 
racy, and  found  that  the  air,  in  which  an  animal  had  ex- 
pired, contained  about  one-fixthof  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  (Acad,  des  Sciences,  1777.)  In  the  experiment  which 
this  philofopher  performed  with  a  more  perfect  apparatus, 
upon  a  guinea  pig  confined  in  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid 
amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  air 
employed,  when  the  animal  had  been  detained  in  the  appa- 
ratus until  the  air  was  reduced  into  a  ftate  no  longer  fit  for 
refpiration.  (Annates  de  Chimie,  t.  5.  p.  26 1,  et  feq.) 
Thefs  experiments,  however,  only  prove  what  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  will  render  air  incapable  of  Supporting 
life,  without  acquainting  us  with  the  quantity  of  this  gas 
produced  under  the  ordinary  circumftances  of  refpiration. 

M.  Jurine  of  Geneva,  appears  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  attempted  to  calculate  the  abfolute  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed  by  the  refpiration  of  man  ;  he  imagined 
that  it  conftituted  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  air  emitted 
from  the  lungs.  ( Eiicycl.  Method.  Medecine,  v.  1.  p.  494.) 
Dr.  Menzies  inftituted  a  iet  of  experiments  to  difcovcr  the 
abfolute  quantity  generated  in  a  given  time  ;  he  infers  from 
them,  that  ,',  th  part  of  air  which  has  been  once  refpircd,  is 
carbonic  acid,  and  cftimatcs,  that  a  man,  in  24  hours,  fends 
out  from  the  lungs  51,840  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  4lbs. 
troy  ;    but  this   ettimatc    is  probably   over-rated.      Kllay, 

P-  *°- 

Tin-  circumftances  which  have  been  already  pointed  out, 

as  influencing  the  confumption  of  oxygen,  have  at  halt  as 
powerful  an  effect  upon  the  produftion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Accordingly  wc  fhall  find  the  calculations  of  the  moll  accu- 
rate experimenters  upon  this  fubjedt  fo  widely  different  from 
each  other,  that  it  feems  fcarcely  poffible  to  arrive  at  any 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty. 

M.  M.  Lavoificr  and   Seguin,  in   their    firft    memoir  of 


1789,  eftimate  the  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
formed  by  a  man  in  24  hours,  at  17720.89  grains  troy  ;  in 
their  fubiequent  memoir,  publifhcd  in  the  following  year, 
this  quantity  is  diminilhed  108450.24  grains;  and  in  the 
eulogy  of  Lavoifier  by  La  Place,  it  is  Hated,  that  Lavoi- 
fier,  in  his  laft  experiments,  reduced  it  ft  ill  lower,  to  7550.40 
grains.  Mr.  Davy,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  experiments 
feem  to  have  been  performed  with  great  exadnefs,  though 
a  lefs  complicated  apparatus  than  that  employed  by  the 
French  chemilts,  fuppofes  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  24 
hours  to  amount  to  17811.3S  grains  (Researches,  p.  434.), 
a  quantity  which  is  not  very  different  from  that  firll  an- 
nounced by  Lavoificr. 

Mr.  Murray  found  that  he  expired  265  cubic  inches  of  air 
in  30  feconds,  and  he  difcovered  in  this  16.57  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid.  Making  a  deduction  for  the  fmall  quantity 
of  this  acid  contained  in  the  infpired  air,  lie  affumes  16  cu- 
bic inches  as  the  quantity  formed  by  refpiration  in  30  fe- 
He  calculated  the  quantity  of  oxygen  confumed  at 
19  cubic  inches:  the  ratio,  therefore,  between  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  oxygen  confumed,  and  the  actual  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  formed,  was  as  100  to  84.5.  Sylt.  ofChe- 
miftry,  v.  4.  p.  494. 

Meilrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  conclude  from  their  experiments, 
that  '.  I. eric  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  ufually  con- 

tains from  8  to  8.5  per  ecu/,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  acid  in  no  cafe  exceeds  jo  per  cent.  They 
eltimate  the  quantity  of  acid  thrown  off  in  11  minutes  at 
302  cubic  inches,  which  ib  abont  27.45  Per  minute;  and 
tuppofiMg  the  production  uniform  for  24  hours,  the  total 
quantity  in  that  period  would  be  39,534  cubic  inches,  weigh- 
ing 18,683  t,rl'a'113'  '"'  rather  more  than  11  oz.  troy.  Phil. 
Tranf.  1808. 

If  a  larger  quantity  of  air  be  paffed  through  the  lungs  in 
a  given  time,  more  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  but  it  (till  pre- 
ferves  the  fame  ratio  to  the  other  component  parts  of  the  ex- 
pired mais.  Thus,  3300  cubic  inches  of  air  were  infpired 
by  one  perfon  in  5^  minutes,  and  as  each  100  parts  contained 
8.5  of  carbonic  acid,  the  whole  acid  formed  in  this  time  was 
281.42  cubic  inches.  The  lirlt  and  laft  portions  of  afingle 
expiration  differ  coniiderably  in  their  proportions  of  car- 
bonic acid,  becaufe  the  former  conlifts  principally  of  air 
contained  in  the  fauces,  trachea,  and  its  larger  branches, 
while  the  latter  come6  from  the  air-cells  themfclvcs.  In 
fmall  quantities  of  the  firft  portions,  given  off  by  natural 
and  eafy  expirations,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  from  three  to 
five  per  cent.  When  an  expiration  was  made  as  complete  as 
pofiible,  the  utmolt  efforts  being  employed  to  prefs  the  air 
out  of  the  lungs,  204  cubic  inches  were  expelled,  and  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  9.5.  Now  as  the  firft  por- 
tions contain  only  from  three  to  five  per  cent.,  the  laft  mull 
have  contained  more  than  the  average,  or  9.5.  When 
300  inches  of  atmofpheric  air  were  repeatedly  breath  d,  un- 
til the  laborious  ftate  of  refpiration  compelled  the  opei 
to  defilt,  ioo  parts  of  the  expired  air  contained  9.5  carbonic 
acid,  5.5  oxygen,  and  85  azote.  When  a  fimilar  trial 
repeated  until  the  operator  became  infenfible,  100  parts  of 
the  air  contained  10  carbonic  acid,  4  oxygen,  and  86  azote. 
(Phil.   Tranf.    180S.)      When   3260    <.'.:<•  ■  ;   of  gas, 

confiHing  of  97.5  oxygen,  and  2.5  azote  in  ico  parts,  were 
refpired  tor  9  minute    II   '  the  expired  air  It 

lured  3193  inches,  and  contained,  in  ioo  parts,  1  1  carb 
acid,  83   oxygen,  6  azote.     1 1.  re,  therefore,   ^7.64  cubit 
inches  of  carbonic   acid  9  ed  from  the  lungs  in  one 

minute  by  the  fame  individual,   who  produced  27.4;  fir  mi- 
nute, when  he  breathed  common  air.     In  anothei  u 
3420  cubic  inches  1  for  7'  a 
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ihe  expired  air  meafured  3362.  The  firft  250  cubic  inches 
confifted,  in  100  parts,  of  9  carbonic  acid,  25  azote,  66  oxy- 
gen ;  the  laif,  of  12.5  carbonic  acid,  5.5  azote,  82  oxygen  : 
loo  parts  of  the  whole  expired  air  confifted  of  12  carbonic 
acid,  6.5  azote,  8 1.5  oxygen.  The  whole  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  emitted  in  this  experiment  was  396.78  cubic 
inches.     Ibid. 

The  refult,  which  fhews  a  greater  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  when  oxygen  is  refpired,  is  totally  adverfe  to  thofe  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Davy,  and  already  mentioned.  We  do  not 
thereiore  feel  authorifed  in  determining  whether,  in  general, 
an  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  employed  augments  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved,  or  whether  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  refpiratory  organs,  or 
variations  in  the  exercife  of  their  functions. 

It  it  mould  be  allowed,  as  the  greateft  number  of  invef- 
tigations  on  the  fubject  tends  to  prove,  that  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  in  refpiration  be  lefs  in  bulk  than  the  oxygen  gas, 
which  difappears,  yet  the  weight  of  the  compound  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  addition  of  carbon,  derived  from  the  animal 
fyftem.  Lavoifier  and  Seguin  eftimated  the  weight  of  oxygen 
gas  confumed  by  a  man  in  24  hours,  at  15661.66  grains  ; 
and  that  of  carbonic  acid  produced  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  at  17720.89  grains  ;  the  carbon  conftituting -g-.Vth  of 
the  weight  of  the  acid  formed.  In  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
D.ivy,  the  volume  of  oxygen  gas  that  difappeared  every 
minute  was  31.6  cubic  inches,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced 26.6  inches.  But  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  gas 
weighs  0.3474  of  a  grain,  and  therefore  31.6  cubic  inches 
will  weigh  10.97784  grains  :  again,  one  cubic  inch  of  car- 
bonic acid  weighs  0.476  of  a  grain,  and  therefore  26.6  cubic 
inches  will  weigh  12.4222  grains.  From  thefe  facts  it  would 
ieem,  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  carbonic  acid  of 
refpiration  is  much  lefs  than  that  which  forms  the  fame  acid 
in  combuition.  For  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  by 
burning  the  diamond,  contain,  according  to  the  very  accu- 
rate refearches  of  Allen  and  Pepys  (Phil.  Tranf.  1807) 
20.72  or  28.81  of  carbon  :  and  the  proportion  of  carbon 
in  100  parts  of  acid  is  28.77,  when  it  is  formed  from  char- 
coal and  oxygen.  (  Murray's  Chemiftry,  ed.  3.  v.  2.  p.  487.) 
But  there  are  fome  points  of  the  fubjett  requiring  the  elu- 
cidation of  further  refearches. 

Alteration  in  the  Bull  of  the  refpired  Air. — On  no  point  of 
the  refpiratory  procefs  are  the  recorded  refults  of  different 
inquiries  more  at  variance  with  each  other,  than  about  the 
queftion  of  the  change  in  volume  of  the  air,  and  the  amount 
of  that  change.  At  firft,  it  was  generally  believed,  that 
the  refpired  air  undergoes  fome  lofs  ;  and  this  opinion  main- 
tained its  ground  until  very  lately,  although  experiments 
were  publimed,  in  which  no  fuch  lofs  was  obferved.  The 
moft  accurate  modern  refearches  are  much  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  bulk  of  the  atmofphere  is  not  affected  by 
breathing  ;  and  this  view  of  the  fubjeft  is  the  moft  generally 
entertained  in  the  prefent  day.  Some  think,  that,  although 
the  volume  of  the  refpired  air  is  not  affected  in  ordinary 
natural  breathing,  it  may  be  altered  under  particular  cir- 
cumftances.  The  determination  of  the  queftion  concerning 
the  volume  of  the  air,  is  clofely  connected  with  another  re- 
fpedting  its  abforption  by  the  blood.  We  fhall  detail  the 
facts  and  arguments  on  both  fides,  and  point  out  that  which 
has  the  moft  numerous  and  ftrong  proofs  in  its  favour. 

The  diminution  of  bulk  was  early  noticed  by  Boyle,  who 
eftimated  it  at  about  ,'oth  of  the  air  employed.  Mayow, 
whofe  genius  enabled  him  to  anticipate  fo  many  important 
difcoveries  of  modern  chemiftry,  confined  an  animal  in  a 
glafs  veffel  inverted  over  water,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  fy- 
phon,  brought  the  water  on  the  infide  of  the  veffel  to  a  level 


with  that  on  the  outfide.  Having  then  marked  the  height 
of  the  water  by  pieces  of  paper  affixed  to  the  fide  of  the 
veffel,  he  obferved  its  gradual  rife  as  the  animal  continued  to 
breathe  ;  and  then,  comparing  the  fpace  occupied  by  the 
air  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  with  that  which 
it  poffeffed  when  the  animal  ceafed  to  breathe,  he  found  that 
it  was  reduced  about  -,!,th  part  of  its  bulk.  (Tradtat. 
Quinque,  p.  104.)  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales,  the 
degree  of  diminution  varied  from  -,-Vth  to  v'0th  of  the  air 
employed.      Statical  Eflays,  v.  1.   p.  230.  v.  2.  p.  320. 

Lavoifier,  in  the  firft  memoir  which  he  publifhed  upon 
refpiration,  afcertained  the  degree  of  diminution  with  more 
accuracy,  and  ftated,  that  air,  when  rendered  unfit  to  fup- 
port  life,  was  reduced  -c^tli  in  bulk.  (Mem.  de  l'Acad. 
1777.)  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Goodwyn  afforded  the 
fame  refult. 

The  volume  of  air,  taken  into  the  lungs  at  a  fingle  in- 
fpiration,  contained, 

Phlogifticated  air  -  -  -  -  80 

Dephlogifticated  air  ...  18 

Fixed  air  .....  2 


The  volume  of  air,  expelled  from  the  lungs  at  the  next 
fucceeding  expiration,  contained, 

Phlogifticated  air                    ...  80 

D  phlogifticated  air               ...  5 

Fixed  air              .....  1^ 
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Connection  of  Life..   &c.   p.  51. 

In  the  account  which  Lavoifier  gives  of  the  firft  experi- 
ment upon  the  guinea  pig,  he  found  the  diminution  to 
amount  to  ~'r  of  the  bulk  of  the  air  employed  (Mem.  de 
l'Acad.  1780,  p.  401.)  ;  and  in  the  fecond  fet  of  experi- 
ments, the  diminution  was  found  to  be  -Vd  p:.rt  (Annales 
de  Chimie,  torn.  v.  p.  261.);  the  greater  abforption,  in 
thefe  cafes,  probably  depending  upon  the  greater  purity  of 
the  air  employed.  In  the  experiments  performed  by  La- 
voifier, in  conjunction  with  Seguin,  upon  the  refpiration  of 
man,  though  in  other  refpedts  fo  remarkable  for  their  ac- 
curacy, there  is  no  mention  made  of  this  circumftance,  nor 
is  it  noticed  by  La  Place,  in  his  account  of  the  experiments 
in  which  Lavoifier  was  engaged,  immediately  previous  to  his 
execution.  In  thefe  inftances  we  cannot  determine  whether 
Lavoifier  conceived  that  no  diminution  actually  took  place, 
or  whether  he  only  neglected  to  notice  it. 

The  general  fact  of  the  diminution  of  bulk  in  refpired 
air,  has  been  fince  confirmed  by  Mr.  Davy,  though  the 
exadt  degree  of  abforption  varied  fo  much  in  his  different  ex- 
periments, that  it  is  difficult  from  them  to  fix  upon  a  quan- 
tity which  may  indicate  the  ordinary  amount  of  this  dimi- 
nution. In  the  consideration  of  this  queftion,  as  in  the 
preceding  one  refpedting  the  confumption  of  oxygen,  and 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  there  are  two  diflindt  ob- 
jedts  of  inquiry.  We  may  examine  the  degree  of  diminution 
produced  in  a  given  quantity  of  air,  in  which  an  animal  has 
been  confined,  until  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  fupporting  refpira- 
tion ;  and  in  the  fecond  place,  we  have  to  afcertain  the 
amount  of  the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  air,  that  has 
only  once  paffed  through  the  lungs,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
procefs  of  ordinary  refpiration.  The  firft  of  thefe  points 
only  was  examined  by  Lavoifier.  Mr.  Davy  has  made  ex- 
periments upon  both.  In  air  which  had  only  once  palled 
through  the  lungs,   he  found  the   diminution   in  different 

trials 
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Is  to  vary  from  -.Vth  to  -r^th  :  wlien  he  received  the 
lame  air  repeatedly  into  the  lungs,  it  was  found  to  be  di- 
minifhed as  much  as  r^th  of  its  original  bulk.  (  Relearches, 
p.  431 — 435. )  The  former  experiments,  however,  alone 
indicate  the  effects  of  natural  refpiration,  and  taking  an 
average  of  their  refults,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  will 
be  about  ^„th  part  of  the  whole  air  received  into  the 
lungs. 

Mr.  Murray  of  Edinburgh  made  fome  experiments  on  the 
alterations  produced  in  the  air  by  natural  refpiration,  from 
which  he  calculates  (fur  the  quantity  of  air  infpired  was  not 
meafurcd)  that  there  is  a  lofs  of  6  cubic  inches  in  265. 
Syftem  of  Chemiftry,  vol.  iv.   p.  493,  494. 

Meilrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  whole  experiments  we  (hall 
prefently  allude  to,  as  affording  the  ftrongeft  arguments 
agsinft  a  change  of  volume  in  the  refpired  air,  in  natural 
breathing,  met  with  a  different  refult,  when  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  experiment  were  changed.  In  their  four- 
teenth experiment,  300  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric  air 
were,  in  the  fpace  of  three  minutes,  palled  eight  or  ten 
times  through  the  lungs,  until  refpiration  became  extremely 
laborious,  and  the  operator  was  compelled  to  defilt.  On 
analyfing  the  refpired  air,  it  was  found  to  contain,  in  100 
parts,  only  5.5  oxygen,  9.5  carbonic  acid,  and  85  parts  of 
nitrogen  gas.  In  the  fifteenth  experiment,  which  occupied 
alfo  about  three  minutes,  until  the  operator  became  quite 
infenfible,  the  fame  quantity  of  air  was  employed,  and  af- 
forded, by  analyfis,  nearly  the  fame  refults ;  for  it  con- 
tained, in  100  parts,  4  of  oxygen,  10  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
86  of  nitrogen.  In  the  former  experiment  we  obferve, 
therefore,  an  increafe  of  6  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  a  lofs  of 

6  parts  oi  oxygen  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  oxygen  had  loft 

7  from  21,  and  the  nitrogen  had  gained  7  upon  29.  (Phil. 
Trruif.  1808,  p.  260.)  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  when,  as 
in  thefe  experiments,  refpiration  is  attended  with  diftrefiing 
circumftanccs,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  a  portion  of 
oxygen  is  abforbed.      Ibid.   p.  2  So. 

In  fome  experiments  on  the  refpiration  of  rabbits  and  of 
guinea  pigs,  Mr.  Berthollet  found  that  the  bulk  of  acid  gas 
produced  did  not  quite  equal  that  of  the  oxygen  which  dif- 
appeared  ;  fo  that  the  lois  of  oxygen  appeared  to  vary  from 
1.07  to  4.C9/W  cent. 

We  proceed  to  ftate  the  refult  of  thofe  inquiries,  in 
which  the  volume  of  the  air  has  been  found  not  to  undergo 
diminution  in  the  adl  of  breathing.  Among  the  earlieft  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Frieitlev  on  refpiration  is  one,  in  which 
he  confined  a  rnouic  in  a  jar  containing  a  given  quantity  of 
air,  which  was  inverted  over  mercury.  The  animal  was 
differed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  after  he  had  died,  in 
which  time  there  was  no  fenfible  diminution  of  the  air;  but 
on  palling  lime-water  into  the  jar,  the  air  was  diminifhed 
h  part  of  its  bulk  ;  and  when,  in  a  fublequent  experi- 
ment, the  refidual  air  was  agitated  in  water,  it  was  reduced 
between  one-fifth  and  one-lixth  of  the  whole.  Obf.  on  Air, 
vol.  v.   p.   1  12,  et  feq. 

Dr.  Crawford  found,  alfo,  that  when  the  experiment 
was  made  over  mercury,  the  diminution  was  not  fenfible  ; 
but  that,  if  water  of  potafla  was  added  to  the  refidual  air, 
it  became  mild,  and  the  air  was  diminifhed  in  the  fame  de- 
gree as  if  the  experiment  had  been  made  over  water,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  its  bulk.  (On  Animal  Heat,  p.  146.) 
The  variations  in  thefe  refults,  compared  with  lliole  be- 
fore enumerated,  arifc,  no  doubt,  from  the  more  or  K  f s 
complete  attraction  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  fluids,  over 
which  the  experiments  were  made  ;  and,  from  the  whole  ol 
them,  we  may  cwllcct,  that  when  mercury  is  employed, 
b  has  no  attraction  for  carbonic  acid,  the  diminution  is 


hardly  fenfible  ;  but  that,  when  this  acid  is  completely  ab- 
llracted  by  an  alkaline  fluid,  the  lofs  of  bulk  amount* 
nearly  to  one-fifth  oi  the  whole  air  employed.  This  infer- 
ence correfponds  very  exactly  with  what  occurs  in  vegeta- 
tion, and  in  the  relpiration  of  the  inferior  animals. 

In  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Dalton's  attention  was  direfted  to 
this  fubject,  and  he  fatisfied  himfelf,  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, that  the  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  in  refpiration, 
was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  gas  conlumed.  On 
repeating  thefe  experiments,  Dr.  Thomfon  obtained,  in 
fome  cafes,  nearly  the  fame  refults  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  bulk  of  oxygen  that  difappeared  was  fomewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed.  The  difference, 
however,  varied  confiderably,  and  kept  pace  with  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  whole  bulk  of  air;  whence  he  confiders  it  to 
ariie  from  the  abltraftion  of  a  part  of  the  air  by  fome  other 
way  than  by  refpiration  :  and  if  this  be  allowed  for,  he  be- 
lieves the  bulk  of  acid  produced  to  be  precifely  equal  to 
that  of  oxygen  gas  loft.  Hence,  fays  he,  this  oxygen  mull 
he  changed  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  ;  for  oxygen  gas, 
when  changed  into  carbonic  acid,  does  not  fenfibly  alter  its 
bulk.  Syftem  of  Chemiftry,  3d  edition,  vol.  v.  p.  736, 
and  774. 

Thefe  conclufions  have  been  completely  confirmed  by  the 
very  accurate  experiments,  already  noticed,  of  Allen  and 
Pepys.  There  was  a  lofs  of  23  cubic  inches  only  in  3460 
breathed  once,  at  58  refpirations,  which  occupied  1 1  mi- 
nutes. In  another  experiment,  9890  cubic  inches,  of  which 
the  breathing  occupied  245  minutes,  loft  only  l.S.  In  fub- 
fequent  experiments  on  the  refpiration  of  a  guinea  pig,  thefe 
chemifts  found,  that  when  310  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric 
air  were  breathed  for  25  minutes  by  this  animal,  its  volume 
experienced  no  variation  whatever  ;  and  the  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  which  difappeared,  was  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid.  Thefe  refults  were  particularly  iatisfac- 
tory  in  their  tendency  to  eftablifh  the  point,  that  the  air  un- 
dergoes no  diminution  ;  becaufe  the  time  which  they  oc- 
cupied was  more  confiderable,  and  the  chance  of  error, 
therefore,  diminifhed.  The  third  trial  with  the  guinea  pig 
occupied  one  hour:  the  bulk  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  before 
the  experiment,  was  1060  cubic  inches  ;  after  the  experi- 
ment, 1061  ;  the  carbonic  acid  formed  53  cubic  inches  ; 
the  carbonic  acid  per  minute,  .88  of  a  cubic  inch.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  1809,  p.  414.)  Wherefore  they  juitly  conclude, 
that  when  atmofpheric  air  alone  is  refpired,  no  other  change 
is  produced  in  it  than  the  fiibllitution  of  a  certain  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen. 

The  refults  of  all  the  trials  made  by  thefe  gentlemen  were 
not  uniform,  and  the  deficiency  was  fometimes  greater  than 
what  lias  bi  en  ftatcd.  The  deficiency  varied  from  4  to  62 
cubic  inches  in  ten  experiments  ;  in  each  of  which,  between 
3  and  4000  cubic  inches  of  air  were  breathed  once,  the  time 
employed  being  10  or  ii  minutes  in  each  experiment. 
'I'll  y  confider  that  the  deficiency  principally  arifes  from  the 
lall  expiration  being  made  into  a  gafometer,  and  confe- 
ig  witli  more  refiftance  ;  fo  that  tin-  lungs  are 
lefs  completely  evacuated  than  in  the  expiration  into  the 
open  air,   with  which  the  experiment  commenced. 

The  difficulty,  which  thefe  gentlemen  allude  to,  oi  bring- 
in:;  the  lunge   to   the  fame  ftate  exactly  at    the   end  aa   they 

Uiiv  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  is  evinced  by 

the  refult  of  tli  il  til  rti  enth  trial,  which  alio  affords  a  ftrong 
argument  againll  the  diminution  of  hulk,  winch  has  hitherto 
been  almofi  generally  aflu  refull  oi  the  refpiratory 

procefs.  In  5^  minutes,  3300  cubic  inches  were  infpired, 
and  33 1 1  expired ;  thus  1  an  increafe  oi  11. 

Amid  this  conflict  of  authorities,  we  have  no  difficult] 

in 
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in  declaring  it,  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  the  experiments 
leaft  liable  to  error,  molt  carefully  performed,  and  therefore 
deferving  our  greateft  confidence,  are  thofe  which  contradict 
the  notion  of  an  abforption  of  oxygen. 

"  In  cafes,"  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  "  where  lb  many  caufes  concur 
to  render  the  apparent  bulk  of  acid  lefs  than  it  ought  to  be, 
and  lefs  than  that  of  the  oxygen  loll,  it  is  furely  more  rea- 
fonable  to  give  greater  credit  to  thofe  refults,  which  indicate 
an  equality  of  volume  between  thefe  gafes,  than  to  thofe 
which  declare  a  difference  ;  iince  the  former  not  only  go 
with  the  latter  to  the  fulleft  extent  ;  but,  purfuing  the  fame 
track,  have  actually  gone  beyond  them,  and  thereby  reached 
a  point,  which  the  others  have  been  unable  to  gain.  In  fact, 
to  prefer  thofe  experiments,  which  indicate  a  difference,  to 
thole  which  prove  an  equality  of  volume,  would  be  not  only 
to  halt  in  our  progrefs,  but  to  make  a  retrograde  movement, 
and  thus  to  fuffer  a  negative  inference  to  outweigh  a  pofi- 
tive  proof."      Further  Inquiry,  p.  279. 

By  the  experiments  of  Mell'rs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  we  have 
feen  it  proved,  that  when  a  guinea  pig  breathes  a  given 
itity  of  air  in  3.  natural  manner,  no  variation  whatever 
obft  rvcd  in  the  bulk  of  that  air ;  and  that  in  man,  in 
whom  many  caufes,  not  affecting  the  lower  animals,  contri- 
bute to  produce  error,  when  the  refpiration  was  nearly  na- 
tural, the  general  average  of  the  deficiency,  in  the  total 
amount  of  common  air  infpired,  was  only  about  fix  parts  in 
1000,  and  in  one  inltance  confiderably  lefs  than  two.  The 
imallnefs  of  this  deficiency,  fay  thefe  chemilts,  furprifed  us 
very  much  ;  and  it  probably  arifes  from  the  difficulty,  or, 
as  they  elfewhere  term  it,  the  impoffibility  of  always  bring- 
iag  the  lungs  to  the  fame  ilate  after  forcible  expiration. 

Under  other  circumftances,  as  in  the  experiment  recited 
above,  of  refpiration  continued  until  the  operator  became 
inienlible,  thefe  gentlemen  conceive  that  oxygen  is  abforbed. 
To  this  inference,  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  as  far  as  it  regards  what 
is  here  called  an  abforption  of  oxygen,  we  mult  beg  leave 
to  object.  That  the  united  volumes  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  expired  were  lefs  than  the  total  volume  of  oxygen  in- 
ipired,  we  readily  grant  ;  but  we  deny  that  this  fad  affords 
any  adequate  proof  of  an  abforption  of  this  latter  gas.  To 
the  chemift,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  the  difappearance  of 
a  portion  of  oxygen  may  fupply  fufficient  evidence  of  its 
abforption,  in  the  fenl'e  in  which  he  may  choofe  to  employ 
that  term  ;  but  the  phyfiologiit  farther  requires  to  know, 
by  what  organs  or  veffels  it  is  removed,  in  what  courfe  it  is 
conveyed,  and  what  ufes  it  is  deftined  to  ferve.  On  none  of 
thefe  points,  however,  does  he  gain  any  information  ;  and 
all  the  anatomical  knowledge  which  he  poffeiles  of  the  Itruc- 
tu-.-e  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  properties  of  the  living  ab- 
forbent  fyftem,  is  adverfe  to  fuch  a  doarine.  Should  he 
apply  to  the  chemitt  for  a  folution  of  his  difficulties,  he  is 
told  that  oxygen  does  not  chemically  combine  with  other 
bodies,  unlefs  it  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  them  ; 
and  he  knows,  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  this  contact  is  im- 
poffible,  becaufe  the  membranes,  both  of  the  air-cells  and 
blood-veffels,  are  interpofed  between  the  air  and  the  blood 
in  the  lungs.  Even  it,  contrary  to  all  experience  and  ana- 
logy, he  were  to  concede  to  the  chemift  the  exiftence  of 
pores  or  other  paffages  in  the  cells  and  blood-vefTels,  through 
which  this  oxygen  might  be  attrafted  and  combine  with  the 
bloody  he  is  equally  embarraffed  to  difcover  the  reafon  or 
mode  in  which  it  is  again  fo  fpeedily  expelled,  or  what  ufe. 
ful  purpofe  it  can  ferve,  fince  no  portion  of  it  is  permanently 
retained.  The  fcience  of  chermitry  furnifhes  no  example 
of  fimilar  operations,— of  fluids  which  attract  gafes  and 
combine  them,  fo  as  to  reduce  their  elafticity,  and  then, 
without   any    apparent    change    of  condition   or   circum- 


ftances, almoft  inftantly  difcharge  then,  in  a  new  and  elaftic 
form. 

If,  farther,  we  compare  the  refults  of  the  two  feries  of 
experiments  made  by  Melirs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  the  difficul- 
ties, in  a  phyliological  point  of  view,  greatly  accumulate 
upon  us.  For,  if  an  abforption  of  oxygen  real'ly  take  place 
in  the  lungs,  how  does  it  happen,  that,  in  the  firlt  thirteen 
experiments,  made  with  feveral  thoufand  cubic  inches  of  air, 
and  which  occupied  from  ten  to  twenty.four  minutes  of 
time,  a  very  fmall  loft  in  the  whole  bulk  of  air,  and  not  the 
fmalleft  in  its  proportion  of  oxygen,  occurred ;  while,  in 
two  other  experiments,  made  with  only  300  inches  of  air, 
and  continued  only  for  three  minutes  of  time,  a  great  de- 
ficiency in  the  whole  bulk  of  air,  and  a  lofs  of  one-third  of 
its  oxygen,  took  place.  In  all  thefe  experiments,  except 
the  twelfth,  in  which,  inftead  of  lofs,  there  was  actually  an 
increafe  of  eleven  cubic  inches  upon  the  bulk  of  air  refpired 
(Phil.  Tranf.  1S0S,  p.  256.),  tie  fame  perfon  appears  to 
have  breathed,  and  the  air  was  of  fimilar  compofition.  Con- 
fequently,  the  caufe  of  variation  in  the  refult  is  to  be  fought, 
not  in  any  difference  in  the  ar.imal  organs,  or  in  the  original 
compofition  of  the  air,  but,  probably,  in  fome  circum- 
(tances  of  dillimilarity,  which  accompanied  the  progrefs  of 
the  experiment. 

Now  the  bare  ftatement  of  facts  points  out  a  great  diffi- 
nulirity,  not  only  in  the  chemical  refults,  but  in  the  circum- 
ftances accompanying  the  experiments,  and  in  the  effects 
which  they  produced  in  the  fyftem.  For  in  the  firft  thirteen 
experiments,  wliich  occupied  from  ten  to  twenty-four  mi- 
nutes, and  in  which  no  lofs  of  oxygen  occurred,  the  air 
was  only  once  pafTed  through  the  lungs,  the  breathing  was 
nearly  natural,  the  operator  fcarcely  fatigued,  and  his  pulfe 
not  railed  more  than  about  one  beat  in  a  minute.  (Ibid.  253.) 
But  in  the  two  experiments  in  wliich  oxygen  is  faid  to  be 
abforbed,  the  fame  air  was  palled  eight  or  ten  timet  through 
the  lungs  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  a  minute,  the  operator  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  take  deeper  and  deeper  infpirations.  At 
laft,  the  efforts  to  take  in  air  became  very  ftrong  and  fudden, 
with  a  great  fenfe  of  oppreflion  and  fuffocation  in  the  cheft, 
indiftinct  vilion,  buzz  in  the  ears,  lofs  of  recollection,  and, 
at  the  end  of  three  minutes,  perfeft  infenlibility.  (Ibid. 
260 — 262.)  This  difference  in  the  effects  produced  in  the 
fyftem,  we  do  not  heiitate  to  afcribe  to  a  difference  in  the 
compofition  of  the  air,  which,  in  the  firft  experiments,  was 
refpired  in  a  natural  ftate,  but,  in  the  two  lalt,  by  repeated 
breathing,  was  rendered  more  and  more  unfit  to  carry  on 
refpiration,  until,  at  length,  its  power  of  fupporting  that 
function  altogether  ceafed. 

But  becauie  under  circumftances,  in  which  the  mental  and 
a.-.imal  powers  were  in  complete  abeyance,  the  refpiratory 
organs  were  not  able  to  make  fo  complete  an  expulfion  of 
the  infpired  air  as  they  effect  in  tkeir  natural  ftate  of  health 
and  vigour,  are  we,  therefore,  entitled  at  once  to  conclude, 
that  all  the  air  which  was  not  expelled  was  really  alfarc 
Setting  afide  the  anatomical  difficulties  in  the  cafe,  let  us, 
for  a  moment,  look  only  to  the  chemical  confequences,  to 
wluch  fuch  a  conclufion  would  conduct  us.  If  the  mere 
difappearance  of  any  gas,  received  into  the  lungs,  be  fuf. 
ficient  evidence  of  its  abforption,  then  every  gas,  which  is 
not  returned,  muft  be  held  to  be  abforbed,  Are  we  then 
prepared  to  admit  that  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gafes  are  ab- 
forbed by  the  blood  ?  for,  when  their  refpiration  is  carried 
to  its  full  exteut,  they,  too,  equally  difappear.  This  fup- 
pofed  abforption,  however,  cannot  proceed  from  the  opera- 
tion of  chemical  attraction,  for  little  or  no  affinity  fubfifts. 
between  thefe  gafes  and  the  blood.  Neither  can  it  arife 
from  the  operation  of  the  living  fyftem  ;■  for  it  occurs  only 
3  when 
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!  the  living  powers  are  about  to  ceafe.  To  us  there 
appears  but  one  way  of  elcaping  from  thefe  manifold  diffi- 
culties, vhich  is  limply  to  conclude,  that  the  infpired  air, 
which  is  not  returned,  is  retained  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs, 
truch  a  fuppofition  dillipates  at  once  all  anatomical  and  che- 
mical difficulties,  and  explains  why  no  air  difappears  in  na- 
tural refpiration,  when  the  expiratory  powers  are  in  full 
vigour  and  able  to  expel  it,  and  why  its  difappearance  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  as  the  actions  of  thefe  powers  decline 
and  ceafe. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  thefe  lafl  ex- 
periments, not  only  was  there  a  diminution  in  the  whole 
bulk  of  air,  but  its  relative  proportions  likewife  varied  ; 
for,  in  IOO  parts,  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  amounted 
together  only  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  ufual  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  the  deficiency  was  fupplied  by  a  fuperabund- 
ance  of  nitrogen  gas.  We  are  not  prepared  to  fay  why,  in 
this  very  embarrafled  Mate  of  the  refpiratory  function,  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  expired  air  fhould  thus  vary  ; 
but  the  fact  proves  only  the  retention  of  oxygen  in  the 
lungs,  but  not  its  abforption  by  the  blood.  Should  it  even 
be  maintained  that  oxygen  was  ablorbed,  becaufe,  in  thefe 
two  experiments,  a  portion  of  it  difappeared,  then,  by  the 
fame  mode  of  reafoning,  we  mull  alio  contend,  that,  in  the 
thirteen  preceding  experiments,  no  abforption  of  oxygen 
took  place,  becaufe  no  part  of  it  was  retained  ;  and  as  thefe 
lall  experiments  alone  come  near  to  the  natural  exercife  of 
this  function,  they  authorife  us  to  conclude,  that  fuch  fup- 
pofed  abforption  of  oxygen  conltitutes  no  neceflary  part  of 
healthy  refpiration.  In  truth,  in  fome  inllances  where  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafes  was  refpired,  the 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  uniformly  ex- 
ceeded, by  one  per  cent,  the  total  oxygen  infpired  (Phil. 
Tranf.  1809,  p.  425-)  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
thefe  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  expired  air  pro- 
ceed entirely  from  accidental  caufes,  and  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  any  abforbent  function  in  the  lungs.  Further 
Inquiry,  v.  2.  ch.  4. 

If  we  are  correct  in  reprefenting  that  the  air  undergoes 
no  diminution  of  volume  in  breathing,  it  will  follow  necef- 
farily  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  abforbed  in  the  lungs.  This 
notion  of  abforption  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  refults 
of  the  molt  accurate  direct  experiments,  but  it  is  alfo  re- 
pugnant to  our  knowledge  of  the  flructure  of  the  lungs. 
The  finenefs  of  the  ablorbing  veflels,  the  mucus  perpetually 

:ing  the  furface  of  the  cells,  the  elaltic  nature  of  air 
ltfelf,  fo  that  it  neither  penetrates  moilt  paper,  cloth,  nor 
(kin — all  demonllrale  that  no  air  gets  into  the  blood  by  this 
route.  If,  indeed,  air  were  taken  up  by  the  abforbents,  it 
mult  pafs  to  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  and  change  the 
colour  of  the  blood  there,  which  does  not  happen.] 

But  if,  either  by  the  function  of  abforption,  or  by  the 
operation  of  chemical  affinity,  air  did  enter  into  the  blood, 

.ay  furely  with  rcafon  demand  fome  proof  of  its  pre- 
fence  ;  yet,  fays  Haller,  "  Nulla  unqu.nn  in  vivo  calido  ani- 
rnali  bulla  acris  in  fanguine  vifa  ell."  (Prims  Lin.  f.  306.) 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  direct  experiments  of  Dr. 
Darwin  ;  for  having  inclofed  a  portion  of  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  (heep  between  two  ligatures,  it  was  cut  out,  itripped 
of  its  adhering  cellular  membrane,  and  then  thrown  into  a 
glafs  of  water  of  temperature  ioo°,  (landing  under  the  rc- 

■r  of  an  air-pump.  It  at  once  funk  to  the  bottom,  and 
did  not  rile  when  the  air  was  exhaulled  ;  nor,  when  after- 
wards taken  out,  wiped  dry,  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
receiver,  did  it  exhibit  any  fwelling  under  the  exhaullion  of 
the  veffel.     The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  limilar  re- 


fult  on  a  portion  of  the  vena  cava  of  a  pig.  Phil.  Tranf. 
v.  lx';..   p.  545. 

Neither  do  the  effects  refulting  from  the  admixture  of 
aeriform  fluids  with  che  blood,  favour  the  notion  of  the  en- 
trance of  air  info  that  fluid.  "Animal,  cui  acr  in  faneui- 
nem  inflatur,"  lays  Haller,  "  nerit  certo  et  velociter  ;  neque 
quidquam  fat  is  certi  elt  in  fanguinis  venarum  pulmonaliam 
aucto  rubore."  (Loc.  cit.)  This  affertion  is  confirmed 
likewife  by  direct  experiment.  When  Dr.  Girtanner  in- 
jected oxygen  gas  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  he  cried 
dreadfully,  breathed  quick,  and  died  in  three  minutes ; 
when  nitrogen  g  thrown  in,  death   happened   in   20 

feconds.  (Memoirs  on  Irritability,  pp.  221.  223.)  Air, 
fays  Bichat,  thrown  into  the  vafeular  fyltem,  quickly  brings 
on  agitation,  convulsions,  and  death.  ( Rccherches  fur  la 
Vieet  la  Mort,  p.  179.)  By  forcing  air  through  the  wind- 
pipe into  the  lung';  with  a  fyringe,  and  confining  it  there, 
he  has  made  it  to  enter  into  the  blood-ved'els,  winch  imme- 
diately brings  on  agitation  and  exertion  in  the  animal ;  and 
if  an  artery  in  the  leg  or  foot  be  now  opened,  the  blood  will 
fpring  out  frothy,  and  full  of  bubbles  of  air.  If  hydrogen 
gas  has  been  ufed,  the  bubbles  may  be  inflamed  ;  aiid  when 
this  frothy  blood  has  flowed  30  feconds,  the  actions  of  life 
ceafe,  and  cannot  again  be  reilored,  even  although  frelh  air 
be  fupphed.      Ibid.  303.      Inquiry,  §  102,  103. 

If,  then,  no  proof  cxift  of  the  palfage  of  air  into  the 
blood  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  abforbent  veflels,  the 
only  other  mode  of  effecting  this  purpofe  that  has  been 
hitherto  fuggeited,  is  the  power  of  -chemical  affinity.  What 
then  are  the  chemical  affinities  fubliiling  between  venal  blood 
and  atmofpheric  air  I  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, Dr.  Lower  obferved,  that  the  upper  furface  of  venal 
blood,  received  into  a  veffel,  acquired  a  fcarlet  colour  by 
expofure  to  the  air  ;  that  if  this  furface  was  removed,  the 
fubjacent  one  was  foon  changed  to  the  fame  colour  ;  that  if 
the  cake  of  blood,  after  being  allowed  to  fettle  in  the  veffel, 
was  inverted,  its  exterior  and  upper  furface  fpeedily  alfo 
affumed  a  florid  hue  ;  and,  laltly,  that  if  venal  blood  was 
fliaken  in  a  veffel,  fo  that  the  air  thoroughly  intermixed  with 
it,  it  became  entirely  florid.  (De  Corde,  p.  178.)  Thefe 
opinions  were  afterwards  held  by  Sig.  Fracaffati  and  Dr. 
Slare,  the  latter  of  whom  obfi  ,  that  the  blood  thrown 
up  by  a  rupture  of  the  capillary  veflels  of  the  luflgS,  is 
frothy  and  of  a  fcarlet  colour  ;  the  iirlt  of  which  effects  lie- 
attributes  to  the  intermixture  of  air,  and  the  latter  to  its 
tinging  power.  (Lewthorpe's  '.  i  .  .  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  iii. 
p.  235.)  Mr.  Hewfou  employed  (imtlar  arguments  to 
prove,  that  the  florid  colour,  acquired  by  venal  blood  on 
expolure,  was  produced  by  to  atact  of  the  air;  and, 
by  injecting  air  into  thejugulai  a  rabbit,   he  found 

thai  it  there  alfo  rendered  the  blood  ll  wid.  (Hewfon  on 
the  Blood,   p.  9.)      M.  Cigna  not  only  con  fin  ire- 

going  facts,   but  proved  alio  that   the  change   of  colour  in 
this  fluid  did  not  take  place  when  the   blood   was  covered 
with  oil  or  placed  in  vacuo  ;  and   Dr.  I'j 
that  not  only  by  common  air,  but  more  especially  by  oxj 
gas  this   florid  colour  was   produced  on   the  black  craila- 

itutn  of  blood.     On  Air,  v.  iii.  p.  fi 
In  effecting  thefe  remarkabl  "lour  ol 

tli-  blood,  the  air  itfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  fullers  material 
ges.     Dr.  Prieftley  found,  that   in  twenty-four  ho 

1  g     1 i  tr  depraved  by  bein|  a  ith 

venal  hi  iod,  two  of  nil 

occupied  the  fpa  ■    I  11         I  a  half,         .  ...■-.,  at  the 

beginning  ol    the  cxperui:.  ;      Lv  of  no 

more  than  half  a  mcafure.      (I. 
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«-yn  confined  venal  blood  under  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas  inverted 
in  mercury,  and  repeatedly  obferved  that  the  change  of  co- 
lour was  always  very  fudden,  and,  after  feveral  minutes,  the 
mercury  afcended  two  or  three  lines  ;  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  a  fmall  portion  of  the  air  had  difappeared. 
(Effay,  p.  61.)  The  precife  change,  however,  which  the 
air  underwent,  feems  firft  to  have  been  obferved  by  Dr. 
Girtanner,  who  placed  fix  ounces  of  venal  blood  in  ajar  of 
oxygen  gas  inverted  in  mercury  ;  the  blood  prefently  af- 
fumed  a  florid  colour  ;  the  air  was  fomewhat  diminiihed  in 
bulk,  and  contained  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  was 
attracted  by  lime-water.  (Beddoes'  Obf.  on  Calculus,  &c. 
p.  219.)  Dr.  Boftock  obferves  alfo,  that  a  diminution  of 
oxygen  and  production  of  carbonic  acid  take  place  when  a 
piece  of  craffamentum  is  placed  in  a  jar  filled  with  oxygen 
gas.  (On  Refpiration,  p.  227.)  The  fame  production  of 
carbonic  acid  occurs  when  blood  is  placed  in  contact  witli 
atmofpheric  air.  A  quantity  of  this  fluid  was  received  into 
a  cup,  and  confined  in  a  jar  of  air  inverted  in  water,  a  glafs 
of  lime-water  having  been  previoufly  placed  in  the  cup. 
The  internal  furface  of  the  jar  was  foon  bedewed  with 
moiiture,  and  a  pellicle  began  to  form  on  the  lime-water, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  was  increafed  to  a  thick  cruft  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  craffamentum  was  then  removed,  and 
a  frefli  glafs  of  lime-water  was  placed  in  the  ferum,  which, 
in  thirty-fix  hours,  had  acquired  a  cruft  like  the  former, 
and  the  water  had  rifen  coniiderably  into  the  jar.  In  an- 
other experiment,  where  the  ferum  was  placed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  jar  of  air  inverted  in  mercury,  the  refidual 
air  rendered  lime-water  milky,  and  the  remainder  had  loft  a 
part  of  its  oxygen.  A  fimilar  production  of  carbonic  acid 
feems  to  have  oceurred,  when,  with  a  fmall  diminution  of 
the  gas,  a  flight  change  of  colour  was  produced  on  venal 
blood  by  placing  it  in  contact  with  nitrous  oxyd,  in  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Davy  ;  for  when  a  folution  of  ftrontian 
was  admitted  to  the  oxyd,  it  became  flightly  clouded,  and, 
with  the  diminution  of  bulk  that  followed,  minute  portions  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gas  were  produced.  (Refearches, 
pp.  377.  380.  387.)  Hence  then  we  learn,  that  when  venal 
blood  is  expofed  to  the  contact  of  atmofpheric  air,  of 
oxygen  gas,  or  of  nitrous  oxyd,  it  prefently  affumes  a 
florid  colour,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  volume  of  air  is 
lomewhat  diminifhed,  and  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
produced. 

Does  then  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  here  met  with, 
proceed  ready  formed  from  the  blood,  or  is  it  in  part  formed 
by  the  decompolition  of  the  air  ?  No  one  has  yet  proved 
that  any  aeriform  fluid,  much  lefs  that  carbonic  acid,  exifts 
naturally  in  the  blood  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  no  fuch  aerial 
acid  can  be  expected  to  iflue  from  it.  The  carbonic  acid 
alfo,  is  not  formed  by  blood  when  it  is  confined  in  nitrogen 
gas ;  neither  does  the  colour  of  the  blood,  in  that  cafe,  un- 
dergo any  fenfible  change  ;  but  this  acid  is  formed  by  blood, 
either  in  oxygen  gas,  in  nitrous  oxyd,  or  in  atmofpheric 
air,  all  of  which  are  deteriorated  thereby  ;  whence  it 
follows,  that  without  the  prefence  of  oxygen  gas,  the  blood 
is  unable  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  that  this  acid,  there- 
fore, is,  in  part,  formed  out  of  that  gas.  If  the  oxygen 
gas  that  difappears  do  not  contribute  to  form  the  carbonic 
acid  that  is  produced,  in  what  other  manner  can  its  lofs  be 
accounted  for  ?  or  from  what  other  fource  than  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  air,  in  contact  with  the  blood,  can  that  ingre- 
dient of  the  acid  be  derived  ?  Thofe  who  fuppofe  the  car- 
bonic acid  to  be  furnifhed  by  the  blood,  independent  of  the 
air  employed,  muft  likewife  fuppofe  that  the  nitrogen  gas 
js  furniihed  by  it  alfo  ;  for  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy 


teach  us,  that  a  portion  of  that  gas,  as  well  as  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  always  prefent  when  nitrous  oxyd  is  decompofed, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  fame  thing  likewife  occurs 
when  air  is  changed  by  venal  blood.  But  in  what  manner 
the  blood  fhouid  be  able  to  furnifh  nitrogen  gas,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive,  fince  no  affinity  exifts  between  that  gas 
and  venal  blood.  (Davy's  Refearches,  p.  375. )  We  infer, 
therefore,  from  thefe  facts,  that  atmofpheric  air  is  decom- 
pofed by  being  placed  in  contact  with  venal  blood,  its  oxy- 
genous portion  being  in  part  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  quantity  of  its  nitrogen  being,  in  confequence,  left 
free. 

But,  fuppofing  the  air  to  be  thus  decompofed  by  the 
blood,  it  ftill  remains  a  queftion,  whether  it  has  been  firft 
attrafted  by  that  fluid,  then  decompofed,  and  afterwards 
in  part  expelled  ;  or,  whether  the  decompolition  lias  been 
effected  without  fuch  previous  attraction  and  intermixture 
of  air.  The  only  evidence  of  this  fuppofed  attraftion  feems 
to  be  the  fmall  diminution  of  bulk,  which  the  air  in  all 
cafes  fuffers  ;  but  this  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of 
the  attraftion  of  the  air  ;  for  it  is  a  neceffary  confequence 
of  that  converfion  of  oxygen  gas  into  carbonic  acid,  which 
has  been  fhewn  to  take  place,  when  thefe  fubftances  are 
brought  into  contaft.  Even  granting  to  the  blood  this 
power  of  attracting  air,  or  its  oxygenous  portion,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive,  why  it  Ihould  fo  readily  lofe  it,  and  ao-ain 
give  out  this  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  No  change 
of  quality  in  the  blood,  nor  any  variation  of  temperature, 
can  have  taken  place  fufficient  to  alter  fo  rapidly  its  affiuity 
for  thefe  fubftances  :  and  it  cannot  proceed  from  a  want 
of  affinity  between  the  blood  and  the  carbonic  acid  that  is 
formed  ;  for  that  acid  fuffers  a  greater  diminution,  either 
than  oxygen  gas  or  atmofpheric  air,  by  being  placed  in 
contact  with  blood.  We  incline,  therefore,  to  the  opinion, 
that  neither  the  air  nor  its  oxygen  gas  is  attrafted  by,  and 
diffufed  through  the  blood,  as  happens  with  feveral  gafes 
when  placed  in  contact  with  certain  fluids :  but  that  the 
air  is  decompofed,  and  its  oxygen  gas  changed  into  car- 
bonic acid,  without  entering  into  the  fubftance  of  that 
fluid. 

But,  for  the  formation  of  this  acid,  the  blood  muft 
fupply  carbon,  fince  no  other  fubftance  was  prefent  from 
which  it  could  be  derived  :  and  it  is  well  known  alfo,  that 
carbon  enters  largely  into  the  compofition  of  that  fluid  ; 
and  our  experiments  prove,  that  it  exifts  as  well  in  the 
ferous  as  in  the  more  folid  parts.  By  fome  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  becaufe  carbonic  acid  is  formed  directly  by  the 
combuftion  of  charcoal,  it  cannot  be  produced  at  fo  low 
a  temperature  as  exifts  in  thefe  experiments.  To  this  we 
can  reply  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  facts  exhibited 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  enquiry,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  both  by  the  living  funftions  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  this  acid  is  in  like  manner  formed  at  temperatures 
equally  low.  Even  thofe,  who  confider  this  acid  to  have 
proceeded  ready  formed  from  the  blood,  cannot  attribute 
its  produftion  to  the  operation  of  heat  ;  for  in  the  animal 

body,  the  temperatnre  of  the  blood  feldom  exceeds  ioo° 

a  degree  of  heat  incompetent  to  form  carbonic  acid  by  anv 
procefs  analogous  to  combuftion.  The  combination  of 
many  bodies  is,  indeed,  greatly  accelerated  by  being  ex- 
pofed to  very  high  temperatures  ;  but  this  furely  does  not 
let  afide  the  fact  of  their  fpontaneous  union  at  temperatures 
much  more  low.  From  this  review  of  the  effeas,  which 
take  place  between  the  blood  and  air,  we  conclude,  that 
the  chemical  phenomena,  which  arife  when  the  fubftances 
9  are 
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are  placed  in  contact,  do  not  prove  an  attraction  and  dif- 
fulion  of  air  through  the  blood  ;  but  fhew  only  that  a  re- 
ciprocal action  takes  place,  by  which  a  new  product  is 
formed  :  no  inference,  therefore,  in  favour  of  an  attraction 
of  air  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
reciprocal  action  which  they  exert  on  each  other  out  of  the 
body.      Inquiry,  §  96 — 100. 

It  is,  farther,  an  objection  to  this  fuppofed  operation  of 
oxygen,  that  in  the  lungs  the  blood  and  air  do  not  come 
into  contact:,  and  therefore  although  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  that  fluid  might  be  conceived  to  happen,  when 
they  arc  placed  together  out  of  the  body,  yet  the  interven- 
tion of  organifed  membranes  may  be  fuppofed  to  prevent 
fuch  an  union  in  the  living  fyftem.  In  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  chemiUrv,  fuch  an  interpofition  of  animal  fub- 
itance would  be  confidered  fufficient  to  vitiate  the  refult  of 
any  fimilar  experiment  in  which  it  was  employed  ;  but  in 
the  application  of  this  fcience  to  the  living  body,  neither 
membranes  nor  blood-vellels  are  conceived  to  oppofe  any 
obftacle  to  the  exertioit  of  chemical  action,  or,  in  the 
fmallell  degree,  to  affect  its  refult.  In  fupport  of  this 
fuppofed  operation  of  oxygen  on  the  blood,  lome  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Prieltley  have  been  appealed  to,  as  affording 
decifive  evidence  that  this  fubitance  has  the  power  of  pene- 
trating a  compact  membranous  body,  and  may,  confe- 
quently,  penetrate  the  cells  and  blood-veffels  of  the  lungs. 
The  importance,  which  has  been  attached  to  thefe  experi- 
ments, in  all  the  late  hypothefes  which  have  been  propofed 
to  explain  the  function  of  refpiration,  renders  it  necefl'ary 
for  us  to  examine  them  with  fome  minutenefs,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  true  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  prefent 
queftion. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  who,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  fee,  fuppofed 
that  venal  blood  became  red  by  imparting  its  phlogifton  to 
the  air,  knew  well  that  the  blood  in  the  lungs  was  feparated 
from  the  air  by  a  membranous  fubitance,  which,  however, 
according  to  Dr.  Hales,  does  not  in  thicknefs  exceed  the 
■nrVirth  part  of  an  inch.  To  afcertain  the  effect  of  this 
circumdance,  he  put  fome  black  blood  into  a  bladder 
moiitened  with  a  little  [brum,  and  then  tying  the  bladder 
very  clofe,  he  hung  it  in  a  free  expofure  to  the  air.  The 
next  day,  all  the  lower  furface  of  the  blood,  which  had 
been  feparated  from  the  air  by  the  intervention  of  the 
bladder,  had  acquired  a  coating  of  a  florid  red  colour,  as 
thick,  it  appeared,  as  it  would  have  acquired,  if  it  had 
been  immediately  expofed  to  the  open  air ;  fo  that  this 
membrane  had  been  no  impediment  to  the  aftion  of  the  air 
on  the  blood.  This  experiment  was  repeated,  without 
previoufly  moiltening  the  bladder,  and  with  the  very  fame 
refult.     Obf.  on  Air,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 

Blit  although  in  thefe  experiments  the  blood  was  ren- 
dered red  by  the  agency  of  the  air,  yet  we  are  not  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  this  rednefs  was  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  its  oxygen,  unlefs  we  can  (hew,  not  only  that  this 
fubitance  comes  into  contact  with  the  blood,  but  is  likewife 
capable  of  changing  it  to  a  red  colour.  Dr.  Prieftley 
himfelf,  who  believed  the  blood  to  become  red  by  the  lots 
of  phlogillon,  could  draw  no  fuch  conclufion  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  philolopher,  who  had  be- 
fore fo  well  obferved  the  reciprocal  effects  produced  in  the 
air,  when  it  thus  changed  the  colour  of  the  blood  (lor. 
cit.  p.  336.),  fhould  in  thefe  experiments  bave  entirely 
overlooked  them.  It  is  (till  more  remarkable,  fince  thefe 
experiments  have  drawn  fo  much  attention,  and  feem  now 
to  be  the  chief  or  only  remaining  evidence  urged  in  fup- 
port of  the  hypothecs  of  oxygenation,  that  fome  attempt 
has  not  been  made  to  inquire  farther  into  the  actual  cireum- 
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itance6  which  attend   them.     It  is  this  examination  w 
ue  now  propofe  to  make,  in  the  hope,  that  if  it  do  not  lead 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  caufc  of  this  phenomenon, 
it    may   at    leaft  ferve  to   fhew   to   what    it   is   not    to  be 
afenbed. 

With  this  view,  we  procured  a  quantity  of  black  blood, 
and  putting  it  inco  a  fheep's  bladder,  fufpended  it  from  the 
top  of  a  jar  containing  about  100  cubic  inches  of  atmo- 
fpheric air.  The  jar  was  inverted  in  a  faucer  containing 
mercury,  and  within  it  a  fmall  cup  of  folution  of  potaffa 
was  likewife  placed.  The  blood,  in  a  fhort  time,  affumed 
a  florid  hue,  and  a  dimnefs  extended  over  the  infide  of  the 
jar.  By  the  next  day,  the  mercury  in  the  faucer  had  rifen 
,v  ths  of  an  inch  into  the  jar,  and  it  continued  to  rife  feveral 
days  ;  fo  that  by  the  fifth  day  it  had  reached  nearly  to  an 
inch  in  height.  The  jar  was  then  raifed,  and  diluted  acid 
being  poured  upon  the  alkaline  folution,  difengaged  from 
it  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  By  this  experi- 
ment, therefore,  we  are  taught,  that,  when  black  blood 
allumes  a  red  colour  by  being  thus  placed  in  a  moiftened 
bladder,  and  expofed  to  atmofpheric  air,  the  air  itfelf,  at 
the  fame  time,  undergoes  a  change  ;  for  its  volume  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  carbonic  acid  is  produced. 

To  afcertain  thefe  facts  with  greater  precifion,  we  put 
another  quantity  of  black  blood  into  a  fmall  bladder,  and 
fufpended  it,  as  before,  from  the  top  of  a  final]  jar  inverted 
in  mercury,  and  which  contained  18.3  cubic  inches  of 
atmofpheric  air.  Under  this  jar  alfo  a  fmall  cup  of 
folution  of  potafla  was  placed.  The  blood,  as  before, 
was  foon  reddened,  and  the  jar  became  dim.  In  two 
days,  the  mercury  had  rifen  nearly  half  an  inch  into  the 
jar,  and  by  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  day,  it  flood  feven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  high,  where  it  remained  for  fome  time 
quite  flationary.  On  analyfing  the  refidual  air,  it  was 
found  to  fuffer  no  change,  either  from  agitation  with  lime- 
water,  or  by  being  expofed  to  the  contact  of  phofphorus  ; 
fo  that,  though  all  the  oxygen  had  difappeared,  no  carbonic- 
acid  was  prefent,  but  that  gas  was  entirely  attracted  by  the 
water  of  potaffa  employed. 

The  capacity  of  the  jar,  in  the  above  experiment,  has 
been  ftatcd  to  be  equal  to  18.3  cubic  inches  ;  and  the 
bladder,  with  its  contents,  together  with  the  cup  and  folu- 
tion, we  found  to  occupy  a  fpace  equal  to  5.2,  which  re- 
duces the  actual  bulk  of  air,  employed  in  the  experiment, 
to  1 3. 1  cubic  inches.  The  mercury  which  in  eonfequence 
of  the  attraction  of  the  carbonic  acid  had  rifen  feven-eighths 
of  an  inch  into  the  jar,  occupied  a  fpace  equal  to  three 
cubic  inches  ;  fo  that  of  the  13. 1  inches  of  air  originally 
employed,  three  had  difappeared,  and  -,  J  ,  =  r,' ,,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  air,  was  thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
which  comes  very  near  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas 
which  the  atmotphcre  is  known  to  contain.  Hence  we 
infer,  that,  in  this  experiment,  all  the  oxygen  gas  that 
difappeared  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid  ;  and  con. 
fequ'ently  we  deny  that  any  oxygen  penetrated  the  bladder, 
in  order  to  combine  with  the  blood. 

As  thus  it  is  denied  that  the  blood,  in  thefe  experiments, 
received  any  ponderable  matter  from  the  air,  fo  likewife  it 
will  appeart  from  the  facts  which  follow,  that  the  air  re- 
ceives no  Inch  matter  from  the  blood.  We  tilled  bladders 
with  water,  and  fufpended  them  i:i  jars  o{  atmofpheric  air, 
in  the  manner  defcribed  above  ;  and  found  that  the  oxygen 
gas  of  thi<  air  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  in  the  fame 
manner  aa  when  the  bladders  were  filled  with  blood  :  and  if 
the  experiment  was  continued  a  fufficient  length  of  time, 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  gas  was,  in  like  manner,  made  to 
difappear.  The  fame  effects  followed  from  the  introduction 
'I  of 
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of  moiilened  empty  bladders ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  ufual 
effect  produced  in  the  air  by  every  moiilened  animal  fub- 
itance.  If,  therefore,  the  moiftened  bladder  be  thus  ca- 
pable, by  itfelf,  of  acting  on  the  air,  we  are  entitled  to 
conclude  that  it  exerts  the  fame  aftion  when  it  is  filled  with 
blood  ;  and  as,  On  this  fuppofition,  the  oxvgen  gas  will 
unite  with  the  carbon,  fumimed  directly  by  the  bladder, 
we  have  no  ground  whatever  to  fuppofe  this  carbon  to  come 
from  the  blood.  Hence,  therefore,  when  black  blood 
is  reddened  by  the  air,  through  the  coats  of  a  moiftened 
bladder,  the  air  yields  no  oxygen  to  the  blood,  nor  acquires 
from  it  any  carbon  ;  but  the  carbon  of  the  bladder,  by  its 
combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  pafles  into  a  ftate 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.      Further  Inquiry,   §  581 — 587. 

That  this  change  in  the  colour  of  blood  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  correfponding  change  in  the  air,  may  be 
farther  inferred  from  other  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley. 
He  found  that,  when  the  black  craffamentum  of  blood  was 
covered  by  ferum  or  milk,  it  neverthelefs  acquired  a  florid 
hua,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air  (Obf.  on  Air,  vol.  iii. 
p.  370.)  ;  and  Dr.  Wells  obferved,  that  a  covering  of  al- 
bumen, alfo,  did  not  prevent  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
blood.  (Phil.  Tranf.  1797.)  Now  we  know  that  ferum 
and  albumen  convert  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  into  car- 
bonic acid  ;  and  we  found  by  experiment,  that  the  fame 
effeft  was  produced  by  milk,  as  probably  would  be  the  cafe 
with  moft  of  the  animal  fluids.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
when  the  blood,  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  be- 
came florid,  through  feveral  inches  of  ferum,  the  oxygen 
gas  mult  have  been  at  once  changed  by  it  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  could  never,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  oxygen,  be 
conveyed  through  this  fluid  to  aft  on  the  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Prieftley  found  a  thin  ftratum 
of  water  to  prevent  entirely  this  aftion  of  air  on  the  blood. 
(Obf.  on  Air,  vol.  iii.  p.  370.)  M.  Cigna  found  the  fame 
thing  to  take  place,  when  a  pellicle  of  oil  was  inter- 
pofed  (ibid.)  ;  and  Dr.  Wells  afcribes  a  iimilar  effeft  to  a 
folution  of  gum  arabic.  Thefe  fubftances,  however,  aft 
little,  if  at  all,  in  changing  the  air  ;  and  no  change  of  co- 
lour, therefore,  takes  place  in  the  blood.  That  black 
blood  fhould  have  the  power  of  attracting  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  through  feveral  inches  of  ferum,  and  vet  l.ofe  this  power 
when  a  thin  ftratum  of  water  is  interpofed,  feems  foinewhat 
furprifmg,  if  the  intervening  fluid  be,  in  each  cafe,  con- 
fidered  to  be  equally  paffive  ;  but  proceeding  on  the  faft, 
that  the  ferum  exerts  an  action  on  the  air,  which  the  water 
is  incapable  of  effecting,  a  new  circumitance  comes  into 
view,  and  upon  it  the  colouration  of  the  blood  may  pro- 
bably depend. 

If,  then,  it  appear,  that  the  interpofition  of  fubftances 
between  the  blood  and  the  air  neceffarily  prevents  that  con- 
taft,  which  is  effential  to  the  chemical  union  of  oxygen  with 
that  fluid  ;  if  it  alfo  appear,  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  if 
never,  in  fuch  cafes,  changed,  unlefs  fuch  fubftances  be  in- 
terpofed, as  are  themfelves  capable  of  afting  on  the  air ; 
and  if,  laftly,  it  be  proved,  that  when  the  blood  exhibits 
this  change  of  colour,  the  air  fuffers  a  change,  and  that  its 
oxygen,  inftead  of  combining  with  the  blood,  is  really  con- 
tained in  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  formed,  we  muft  con- 
clude, that,  whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  the  air  contri- 
butes to  change  the  colour  of  the  blood,  it  cannot  be  by 
imparting  to  it  any  portion  of  its  ponderable  matter.  Con- 
fequently,  although  thefe  fafts  prove  that  oxygen  gas  pof- 
feiles  the  power  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  blood,  as  well 
through  dead  as  through  living  animal  membranes,  yet  they 
afford  no  evidence  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  that 
fluid,  but  fhew  only  the  converfion  of  that  gas  into  carbonic 


acid,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  this  acid  gas  is  formed, 
when  the  blood  is  reddened  in  the  ordinary  procefs  of  re- 
fpiration. 

Even  when  the  air  and  blood  are  brought  into  contaft, 
they  only  exert  a  reciprocal  aftion  on  each  other,  by  which 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  but  no  oxygen  appears  to  combine 
with  the  blood.  We  have  already  given  various  proofs, 
that,  when  the  blood  is  changed  in  colour  by  the  agency  of 
the  air,  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  difappears,  and  carbonic 
acid  is  produced.  Thefe  fafts  are  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Berthollet,  who  confined  recent  blood  in  a 
veffel  of  common  air,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
the  air,  on  analyfis,  afforded  nearly  -,-i-0-  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  two  other  experiments,  iimilar  refults  were  afforded  ; 
and  in  all  thefe  experiments,  the  acid  gas  produced  was 
exaftly  equal  to  the  volume  of  oxygen  that  difappeared. 
(Mem.  d'Arcueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  462.)  Unlefs,  therefore,  it 
be  maintained,  that  the  fame  oxygen  can,  at  the  fame  time, 
exift  in  two  combinations,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that,  in  thefe 
experiments,  no  oxygen  combines  with  the  blood ;  and 
from  whatever  caufe,  therefore,  the  red  colour  of  the  blood 
may  proceed,  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  it  cannot  arife 
from     the     combination    of    oxygen.        Further    Inquiry, 

§  592—595- 

Mr.  Ellis  confiders  that  the  diminution  in  bulk,  which 
the  refpired  air  undergoes,  according  to  the  relults  of  molt 
inveftigations,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  condenfation 
which  oxygen  experiences  in  uniting  with  charcoal  to  form 
carbonic  acid.  Crawford  eftimated  this  diminution  at  -ith, 
Lavoifier  at  V-th.  But  the  experiments  of  Allen  and 
Pepys  (Phil.  Tranf.  1807),  performed  with  a  very  perfect 
apparatus,  and  therefore  apparently  deferving  confidence, 
do  not  fupport  this  notion  of  condenfation.  When  they 
tranfmitted  repeatedly  oxygen  gas  over  ignited  charcoal,  fo 
as  to  convert  it  into  carbonic  acid,  the  volume  was  the  fame 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment  as  at  the  commencement. 
The  refearches  of  thefe  chemilts  on  refpiration,  publilhed 
fince  the  appearance  of  the  "  Inquiry,"  making  it  very  pro- 
bable that  there  is  no  lofs  of  bulk  in  the  air  refpired,  coin- 
cides with  what  they  have  proved  concerning  the  con!titu- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid. 

Whether  the  aaote  of  the  infpired  air  undergoes  any  change  ? — 
Mr.  Murray  has  brought  together  all  that  is  known  on  this 
point,  and  arranged  it  fo  clearly,  that  we  avail  ourfelvcs  of 
his  labours,  without  any  further  remark. 

"  It  is  laftly  to  be  determined,  what  is  the  influence  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  atmofphere  in  refpiration  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  this,  different  conclufions  have  been  formed.  La- 
voifier, in  his  early  experiments,  confidered  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmofpheric  air  as  fuffering  no  change  in  refpiration. 
Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1777.  Memoires  de  la 
Societe  de  Medccine,    1783. 

Prieftley,  in  the  experiments  already  referred  to,  in 
which  he  breathed  the  lame  air  repeatedly,  obferved  an  ap- 
parent conlumption  of  its  nitrogen,  as  well  as  of  its  oxy- 
gen ;  but  he  afterwards  inclined  to  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
deficiency  of  nitrogen  arofe  from  the  greater  proportion  of 
it  in  the  lungs  after  the  procefs  than  before. 

Mr.  Davy  inveftigated  this,  and  concluded  that  nitro- 
gen is  confumed  in  refpiration ;  a  quantity  difappearing 
equal  to  about  two-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch  at  each  natural 
refpiration,  13  cubic  inches  being  the  quantity  of  air  taken 
into  the  lungs.  As  the  number  of  natural  infpirations 
amounted  in  a  minute  to  26  or  27,  it  followed  that,  in  this 
time,  5.2  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  are  confumed  ;  a  refult 
which  wa3  confirmed  by  continued  reipiration,  as  well  as  by 
the  refpiration  of   animals  confined  in   a    portion  of  air ; 

though, 
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though,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  quantity  confumed  appeared 
to  be  lefs.     Chemical  Rcfearches,  p.  434. 

This  abforption  of  nitrogen  in  refpiration  appeared  to 
be  confirmed  by  other  experiments.  It  was  obferved  by 
Dr.  Henderfon,  in  breathing  a  portion  of  air  repeatedly 
from  and  into  a  gafometer.  (Nicholfon's  Journal,  vol.  viii. 
p.  40.)  And  it  feemed  likewife  to  be  eltablifhed  by 
the  experiments  of   Pfaff.      Nicholfon's   Journal,   vol.  xii. 

p.  249. 

Thefe  experiments,  however,  are  not  free  from  fallacy, 
particularly  thofe  where  the  fame  quantity  of  air  was  re- 
peatedly breathed ;  for,  as  Mr.  Ellis  has  juftly  obferved, 
(Inquiry  on  Vegetation,  Refpiration,  &c.  p.  114.)  the 
refpiration,  as  it  proceeds,  becomes  more  difficult  and  la- 
borious, and  is  at  length  terminated  by  a  feeble  expiration, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  due  proportion  of  air  is  not 
thrown  from  the  lungs.  There  appears,  therefore,  a  dimi- 
nution ;  and  accordingly  it  is  ftated  by  Pfaff,  that  the  di- 
minution and  the  lofs  of  nitrogen  is  always  the  greater,  the 
longer  the  air  is  refpired.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  apparent  diminution  arifes  from  this  caufe  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  experiments  of  Allen  and  Pepys,  in  which  this 
fource  of  error  is  avoided,  there  is  no  apparent  confumption 
of  nitrogen.  The  fame  refult  is  itated  to  h3ve  been  ob- 
tained in  the  laft  experiments  of  Lavoifier  and  Seguin, 
"  there  being  neither  any  difengagement  nor  abforption  of 
nitrogen  gas  during  the  refpiration."  (Mem.  de  l'Acad. 
des  Sciences,  1789,  p.  374-)  From  .the  experiments  of 
Vauquelin,  Spallanzani,  and  Ellis  (Inquiry,  &c.  p.  87,  88.), 
it  alfo  appears  that  there  is  no  fenfible  confumption  of  ni- 
trogen, by  the  refpiration  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals, 
while  there  is  the  ufual  confumption  of  oxygen,  and  forma- 
tien  of  carbonic  acid. 

Meflrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  from  fome  experiments  (Phil. 
Tranf.  1809),  inferred,  that  there  is  even  an  evolution  of 
nitrogen  in  refpiration.  They  obferved  this,  liril,  in  the 
refpiration  of  oxygen  gas  ;  in  one  experiment,  where  3000 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  had  palled  through  the  lungs,  62 
cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  being  found  in  the  full  260  cubic 
inches  expired,  though  the  gas  originally  contained  only 
fix  cubic  inches  in  this  quantity  ;  and  in  the  next  562  cubic 
inches,  56  cubic  inches  were  found,  though  this  quantity, 
before  it  was  refpired,  contained  only  14  ;   and  a  fimilar  evo- 


lution of  nitrogen  was  obferved  in  the  repeated  refpiration 
of  the  fame  quantity  of  oxygen,  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
oxygen  difappearing.  Much  ot  this  lofs  of  nitrogen  may, 
as  they  obferve,  be  afcribed  to  the  intermixture  of  the 
refidual  air  in  the  lungs  ;  but  from  comparing  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs  with  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  evolved,  they 
found  more  of  it  to  be  evolved  than  could  be  derived  from 
this  fource  ;  and  were  therefore  led  to  the  concluiion,  that 
where  oxygen  gas  is  refpired,  a  portion  of  nitrogen  is  given 
otf  from  the  blood.  This  conclufion  appeared  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  refults  of  experiments  on  a  guinea  pig,  con- 
fined in  a  quantity  of  atmoipheric  air.  In  one  experiment, 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes,  the  inereafe  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air  was  more  than  equal  to  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  the  refpiration  of  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gafes,  a  fimilar  evolution 
of  nitrogen,  and  difappearance  of  an  equivalent  portion  of 
oxygen,  was  obferved  ;  but  not  in  the  refpiration  ef  atmo- 
fpheric  air. 

Three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches  of 
air,  confuting  of  2.5  azote,  and  97.5  oxygen  in  100  parts, 
were  breathed  for  7'  25"  :  the  expired  air  meafured  3362, 
therefore  the  deficiency  was  58.  The  expired  air  was 
received  in  13  fucceffive  portions  ;  of  which  N°  I.  con- 
tained, in  100  parts,  9  carbonic  acid,  25  azote,  66  oxygen. 
N3  13.  coniiiled  of  12.5  carbonic  acid,  5.5  azote,  and 
82  oxygen,  in  100  parts.  When  all  the  thirteen  were  mixed, 
the  compoiition  was  12.0  carbonic  acid,  6.5  azote,  81.5 
oxygen.  The  whole  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed 
in  this  experiment  was  396.78  cubic  inches.  The  quantity 
of  azote  taken  into  the  lungs  was  85.50  ;  the  quantity  ex- 
pired, 263.10:  the  inereafe  is,  therefore,  177.60.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  180S.)  In  another  experiment  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
2668  of  gas  were  breathed  backwards  and  forwards  for  13 
minutes :  it  contained  4  per  cent,  of  azote.  There  was  a 
deficiency  of  1  24  cubic  inches  in  the  expired  air,  the  largeft 
ever  obferved  by  thefe  gentlemen.  In  this  experiment  there 
was  an  inereafe  of  105.08  of  azote.  If  the  azote  emitted 
from  the  lungs  in  thefe  experiments  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  contained  in  thofe  organs  before  the  experiments 
began,  it  will  make  their  contents  more  confiderable  than 
we  had  before  calculated.  The  following  is  a  fummary  of 
four  experiments  on  this  fubje£t  : 
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The  particulars  of  two  analogous  experiments  on  the  guinea  pig 
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Philof.  Tranf.  1808  and  1809. 

The  conclufion  that  the  nitrogen,  found  in  thefe  cafes, 
is  derived  from  the  refidual  air  of  the  lungs,  is  fo  probable, 
that  it  would  at  once  be  admitted,  were  it  not  that  tin- 
quantity  evolved  is  fo  large,  as  apparently  10  preclude  its 
admiffion.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  in  fome  very  ingenious 
observations  on  this  quellion,  has  pointed  out  a  fource  of 
fallacy  to  which  there  is  every  probability  that  the  reiult 
is  to  be  afcribed.     It  is,  that  the  air  in  the  lungs  may  be 


in  a  condenfed  Hate,  or  occupy  lefs  volume  than  it  would 
do  when  it  is  expired  ;  and  hence,  in  the  refpiration  of  oxygen, 
a  larger  portion  of  nitrogen  derived  from  the  refidual  air  in 
the  lungs  may  be  given  out  than  could  lie  interred  from  their 
known  capacity.  The  ttructure  of  the  lungs  is  cellular, 
and  the  air  is  diiTulcd  in  cells  of  an  immenfe  number,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  diameters  extremely  fmall.  If  their 
cells  have  any  degree  of  contractile  power,  this  may  pro- 
H   2  duce 


RESPIRATION. 


duce  condenfation  of  the  air  they  contain.  But  independent 
of  this,  it  is  well  known,  as  Mr.  Ellis  remarks,  that  a 
ftrong  attraction  or  adhefion  is  exerted  between  air  and  the 
ftirfaces  of  all  bodies  ;  the  more,  therefore,  the  furface  is 
nicreafed,  the  greater  muft  be  the  effect  from  this  attractive 
force.  Hence,  under  the  extenfive  furface  ot  the  cells  of 
the  lungs,  it  muft  operate  with  great  effect,  and  reduce 
confiderably  the  volume  of  the  air.  The  ibiorption  of 
aerial  fluids  by  charcoal,  Mr.  Ellis  adduces  as  illuftrating 
this  operation  of  adhefion  ;  and  in  the  lungs  it  is  fufhciently 
probable,  that  it  may  be  aided  by  the  affinity  exerted  by 
the  humid  furface  to  the  aerial  matter. 

All  the  phenomena  accord  much  better  with  this  view 
than  with  the  conclulion  that  nitrogen  is  evolved  from  the 
blood.  Thus  the  "  production  of  nitrogen  is  always 
greateft  in  the  firft  expiration,  and  its  quantity  progreffively 
diminishes,  until  towards  the  clofe  of  the  experiment,  it  is 
reduced  almoft  to  nothing,  circumftances  which  feem  plainly 
to  £hew  that  nitrogen  is  no  longer  obtained  when  all  the 
refidual  air  in  the  lungs  is  removed.      If  this  nitrogen  were 

O  O 

furniihed  by  the  blood  independent  of  the  refidual  air,  no 
reafon  occurs  why  it  fhould  thus  diminifh,  and  ceafe  to 
appear,  as  this  air  is  abftracted  ;  for  the  function  of  refpira- 
tion  goes  on,  and  the  blood,  as  far  as  depends  on  itielf,  can- 
not be  confideredleis  tit  to  fupply  nitrogen.  The  fact,  alfo, 
that  no  fuch  excefs  of  nitrogen  is  furniihed  in  natural  refpir- 
ation, militates  againft  the  notion  of  its  proceeding  from 
the  blood.  No  excefs  of  nitrogen,  too,  is  ever  afTorded  in 
other  cafes,  unlefs  its  place  be  iupplied  by  an  equal  or  fupe- 
rior  bulk  of  fome  other  gas.  And  this  affords  evidence, 
that  in  this  fuppofed  evolution  of  nitrogen  from  the  blood, 
nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  fubftitution  of  one  gas  for 
another  takes  place."  (Farther  Inquiries,  &c.  p.  306.) 
Murray's  Syftem  of  Chemiitry,  3d  edit.  v.  4.  p.  498,  et 
feq. 

Adopting,  as  we  do  entirely,  the  views  of  Mrt  Ellis  on 
the  fubject  of  refpiration  (to  whofe  clear,  logical,  and  very 
fatisfactory  works  we  refer  our  readers  for  more  ample  in- 
formation), we  conclude  our  review  of  the  changes,  which 
the  atmofphere  undergoes  in  reipiration,  in  the  words  of  his 
"  Further  Inquiry,"    $621. 

"  From  the  foregoing  feries  of  facts,  concerning  the  re- 
fpiration of  the  higher  claffes  of  animals,  we  feel  ourfelves 
entitled  to  repeat  with  increafed  confidence,  that  '  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  gas  which  difappears  in  refpiration  is 
employed  to  form  the  carbonic  acid  produced  in  that  pro- 
cefs-'  And  that  '  the  nitrogen  gas  of  the  air  neither 
fuffers  any  change  itfelf,  nor  produces  any  direct  operation 
on  the  animal  fyttem.'  Or,  in  the  words  of  Meffrs.  Allen 
and  Pepys,  '  When  atmoipheric  air  alone  is  refpired,  no 
other  change  takes  place  in  it,  than  the  fubftitution  of  a 
certain  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  an  equal  volume 
of  oxygen.'  (Phil.  Tranf.  1809^.427.)  Confequentlv 
in  man,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals,  the  converfion  of 
oxygen  gas  into  carbonic  acid  conftitutes  the  onlv  eiTential 
change,  which  the  air  of  our  atmofphere  experiences  in  the 
lungs  during  its  refpiration." 

Aqueous  Vapour  contained  in  the  expired  Air. — That  the 
air  expelled  from  the  lungs  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
watery  vapour,  is  rendered  very  obvious  by  its  condenfa- 
tion,  when  we  breathe  cold  air.  It  is  not  very  eafy  to 
afcertain  its  quantity. 

Dr.  Hales  performed  many  experiments  for  this  purpofe  : 
he  contrived  to  pafs  the  air  which  he  expired  through  a 
flafk  filled  with  woodaihes,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  pot- 
afh  contained  in  them,  have  the  property  of  llronrlv  at- 
'.raiting  the  moifture.     By  obferving  the  incrcafe  of  weight 


which  the  acid  had  acquired  in  a  given  time,  he  eftitnates 
that  the  water  em.tted  from  the  lungs  in  24  hours,  will 
amount  to  9792  grains,  above  20  ounces.  ( Statical  Effays, 
v.  2.  p.  322—4.)  The  nature  of  his  procefs,  however, 
did  not  admit  of  much  accuracy.  Dr.  Merges  attempted 
to  folve  this  problem,  by  actually  collecting  in  an  allantoic! 
htted  to  the  mouth,  the  water  emitted  from  the  lungs  in  a 
given  time  ;  his  eitimatc  is  much  lefs  than  that  of  Hales  ; 
he  iuppofed  that  the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  in  24  hours 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  6  ounces,  or  28S0  drains. 
(Dillertation  on  Refpiration,  p.  54.)  Mr.  Abernethv,  by 
breathing  into  a  glafs  veffel  of  a  peculiar  conftruction  col- 
lected m  an  hour  1S0  grains  of  water,  containing,  as  he 
iuppoied,  a  quantity  of  mucous  matter.  According  to  his 
eltimate  the  quantity  emitted  in  24  hours,  would  amount 
to  exactly  9  ounces,  or  4320  grains,  but  as  the  fubftance 
which  lie  obtained  was  not  pure  water,  there  mult  be  fome 
deduction  made  from  it  on  this  account.  We  are  not  in- 
formed what  proportion  the  water  bore  to  the  mucus  dif- 
iolvedin  it.      Surgical  Effays,  pt.  1.  141. 

The  difficulty  of  actually  colleding  and  weighing  the 
pulmonary  exhalation,  is  probably  the  caufe  which  induced 
.Lavoilier  in  his  experiments  upon  refpiration,  to  afcertain  its 
quantity  by  a  calculation,  founded  upon  the  proportion 
between  its  confhtuent  parts,  compared  witli  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  other  fubftances  which  are  received  into  and 
difcharged  from  the  lungs.  He  firil  determined  by  direct 
expenment  the  quantity  of  oxygen  confumed,  and  of  car- 
bonic acid  produced  ;  the  compoiition  of  carbonic  acid  is 
known,  and  by  comparing  the  oxygen  which  had  difap- 
peared  with  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  neceffarv 
to  form  the  acid,  lie  found  that  the  oxygen  confumed  was 
more  than  fufficient  to  compofe  the  carbonic  acid  which 
was  actually  produced.  He  fuppofed  that  this  fuper- 
abundant  quantity  of  oxygen  was  employed  in  the  formation 
ot  water,  by  uniting  in  the  lungs  with  a  portion  of  hydrogen  • 
he  eftimates  the  amount  of  tiie  water  by  knowing  what 
quantity  of  it  a  given  weight  of  oxygen  can  produce. 

In  the  firft  memoir  (1789),  the  quantity  of  water  emitted 
from  the  lungs  cf  a  man  in  24  hours,  is  ftated  to  be  no  more 
than  337.18  grams.  In  the  2d  (179c),  this  quantity  is 
railed  to  1 1 180.57  grains,  or  nearly  2lbs.  troy  :  and  in  the 
laft  experiments  recorded  by  La  Place,  the  quantity  is  (till 
more  confiderable,  «..  13704  grains.  The  proportion 
between  the  water  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  very  various 
in  theie  different  refearches  :  in  the  firft  they  are  refpec- 
tively  337.18  grains,  and  17720.89  grains,  or  as  19  to 
1000  nearly:  m  the  fecond,  1 1 188.57  and  8450.24,  or  as 
1323^0  1000;  and  in  the  third,  13704  and  755C.40,  or 
as  1815  to  1000.  Such  difcordant  refults  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  diminifliing  our  confidence  in  the 
whole  of  them. 

Mr.  Murray  breathed  into  a  bladder  containing  acetate 
of  potafh,  a  very  deliquefcent  fait,  and  calculated  The  quan- 
tity of  vapour  expired  by  the  increafe  of  weight  in  the 
bladder  and  its  contents,  after  the  expired  air  had  cooled 
In  this  way  he  inferred  that  three  grains  of  watery  vapour  are 
expelled  from  the  lungs  in  a  minute.  Sylt.  of  Chemittry 
v.  4.  p.  497.  » 

There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  the  produaior.  of  the 
watery  vapour  expelled  from  the  lungs  :  by  evaporation  of 
the  mucous  fluid  covering  the  inner  furface' of  the  air-tubes 
and  veficles  by  the  conftant  pallage  of  the  air  to  and  from 
thefe  parts,  which  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  980  ; 
or  by  exhalation  from  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial  bfood- 
veflels.  The  fecretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lungs  mult  undergo  evaporation,  under  the  circumftances  of 
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us  expofure  to  the  atmofpheric  current  in  refpiration,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  operation  of  phylical  laws  :  this, 
therefore,  feems  the  mod  probable  fource  of  the  expired 


water. 


Lavoiiier  conceived  that  the  water  is  generated  in  the 
lungs  ;  hydrogen  being  evolved  from  the  venous  blood, 
and  uniting  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  infpired  air. 
But  this  liberation  of  hydrogen  is  not  fupportcd  by  a  (ingle 
proof,  or  ihadow  of  proof ;  and  we  have  every  rcalon  to 
believe  that  all  the  oxygen  confumed  in  breathing  is  em- 
ployed to  form  carbonic  acid. 

III.  Changes  produced  in  the  Blood  by  Refpiration. — Soon 
after  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  had  been  generally  re- 
ceived, the  diltindtion  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  was 
pointed  out,  and  it  was  underltood  that  this  fluid. is  changed 
from  the  latter  into  the  former  (late  in  the  lungs.  Various 
conjectures  were  reforted  to,  to  explain  the  nature  and 
manner  of  this  change.  Some  conddered  the  alteration  to  be 
principally  mechanical  ;  conceiving  that  the  blood,  while  in 
the  pulmonary  veflels,  experiences  a  continual  and  violent 
agitation,  by  means  of  which,  its  particles,  before  loofely 
mixed,  and  confiding  of  feveral  heterogeneous  fubltances,  are 
communicated  and  perfectly  united  together,  fo  that  the 
whole  mafs  acquires  an  uniform  confidence.  Baglivi  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  blood  was  rarefied,  and  Helvetius,  that  it 
was  condenfed  in  the  lungs  ;  Boerhaave  thought  that  its 
particles  acquired  that  peculiar  organization,  which  he 
deemed  effential  to  the  exidence  of  perfect  blood.  Other 
philofophers,  as  Harvey,  Boyle,  Hales,  and  Haller,  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  blood  emitted  fome  noxious  or  fuperfluous 
matter  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs.  Some  again 
fuppofed,  that  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial  was  caufed 
by  fomething  imparted  from  the  air  to  the  blood. 

Thefc  vague  fpeculations  were  foon  fuperfeded  by  the 
more  certain  information  deduced  from  experiment  and  ob- 
fervation.  We  have  already  enumerated  the  proofs  afforded 
by  the  refearches  of  Lower,  Cigna,  Pricftley,  Lavoifirr, 
Davy,  and  others,  that  the  change  of  the  blood  from  ve- 
nous to  arterial  is  effected  by  expofure  to  the  oxygenous 
gas  of  the  atmolphere  in  refpiration  ;  and  that  a  fimilar 
change,  in  colour  at  lead,  is  effected  by  fuch  expofure 
oiit  of  the  body  :  the  alteration  being  accompanied,  in 
both  indancea,  with  a  change  in  the  compolition  ol  the  air. 
The  proofs,  that  refpiration  is  the  fource  of  the  change  in 
colour  jult  alluded  to,  that  it  is  (lopped  in  living  ani- 
mals when  breathing  is  interrupted,  and  goes  on  again 
when  the  refpiratory  procefs  is  returned,  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Linus. 

But  is  '. '  i  i  alteration  in  the  properties  of  the 

blood  confequcnt  on  refpiration,  betides  its  change  of  co- 
lour? Undoubtedly  there  mull  be  inch  further  alteration, 
for  life  is  quickly  elided,  if  this  converiion  of  venous  into 
arterial  blond  be  Hopped  ;  and  we  (ball  prefently  ftate  our 
opinion,  that  carbon  is  exhaled  from  the  pulmonary  veflels  ; 
but  chemidry  has  not  yet  (hewn  us  any  difference  ot  com- 
polition beween  the  two  kinds  of  blood. 

"  When  (lays  Mr.  Murray)  we  examine  chemically  the 
properties  of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  we  find  no  other 
difference  between  them  than  that  of  colour.  They  con- 
tain the  fame  principles,  and  arc  fubjecA  to  the  fame  changes 
from  chemical  agents.  The  difference  of  colour,  however, 
points  out  fome  difference  in  compolition,  though  it  may  be- 
too  (light  to  be  difcovered  by  analyfie;  and  when  we  exa- 
mine the  phenomena  of  refpiration,  which  are  intimately 
j.onnc&ed  with  the  change  of  venous  to  arterial  blood,  we 
fmd,  that  fuch  a  difference  mud  cxiil,"  Syllem  ol  Clic- 
inidiy,  vol.  iv.  p.  i8<j. 


Even  the  changes  ot  colour  ot  the  blood  are  not  welt 
underltood.  We  know  that  this  fluid  is  converted  from 
the  fcarlet  to  the  black  date,  in  the  courfe  of  its  paffage 
through  the  capillary  veflels  ot  the  body.  But  it  under- 
goes the  fame  change,  when  cxtravafated  from  a  large  artery, 
or  when  confined  in  an  arterial  tube  between  two  ligatures. 
It  never  feems,  however,  to  fuller  the  oppolite  change,  ex- 
cept when  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  or  with  fome  fub- 
itanee  capable  of  furnifhing  it. 

That  the  paffage  of  the  air  through  the  lungs  in  refpira- 
tion is  inftrumental  in  converting  the  chyle  and  lymph, 
poured  from  the  thoracic  duCt  into  the  venous  fyltem,  into 
blood  ;  or,  that  it  produces  fibrine  from  the  materials  jufl 
mentioned,  has  been  fuppofed  and  aiferted  ;  but  without  any 
direct  proof.  We  cannot,  indeed,  fee  the  chyle  in  the 
blood  after  it  has  gone  through  the  lungs  ;  but  we  know  ot 
nothing  further  than  a  mechanical  admixture  ;  and  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  circumdances  accompanying  and  de- 
termining the  generation  of  iibrine. 

IV.  Theories  of  Refpiration. — The  principal  explanations 
of  the  phenomena  detailed  in  the  preceding  divifions  of  this 
article,  as  exhibited  in  the  air  and  blood,  confequently  to 
refpiration,  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  Sydem  of 
Chemillry,  vol.  iv.  ;  where  they  are  followed  by  his  own  view;; 
of  the  fubjecl. 

Dr.  Priedley,  fays  he,  conlidered  thefe  phenomena  as 
owing  to  the  difengagement  of  phlogifton  from  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  its  combination  with  the  air  (Philof.  Traniafrt. 
1776)  ;  a  theory  modified  and  rendered  more  compreheniive 
by  Crawford  ( Experiments  and  Obfenations  on  Animal 
Heat).  Regarding  hydrogen  as  the  phlogilhc  principle, 
and  fuppofing  it  to  exiil  in  the  blood  in  that  date  in  which 
it  is  difengaged  from  vegetable  fubdances  by  heat,  the  heavy 
inflammable  air  of  the  older  chemills,  the  carburetted  hy- 
drogen of  the  modern  nomenclature,  he  fuppofed  that  this 
hydro-carbon,  as  it  was  named,  is  communicated  to  the 
blood  in  the  extreme  veflels,  by  which  the  cpn'verfipn  from 
the  arterial  to  the  venous  date  is  occasioned  ;  in  the  lungs, 
he  concluded,  it  is  given  out,  and  in  its  naiccnt  date,  or 
its  tranlition  to  the  elatlic  form,  it  combines,  he  fuppofed, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  watery  vapour  expired,  while  the  blood,  deprived  of  its 
hydro-carbon,  returns  to  the  arterial  (late.  The  fame  ex- 
planation nearly  was  given  by  Lavoiiier  ;  at  leall  he  ad- 
vanced the  ©pinion,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  w; 
vapour  of  the  expired  air  are  formed  by  the  combinatii  n  - 
carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  blood  with  oxygen  in  the 
lungs. 

Lavoificr   had  alfo    fuggefted,   that   the   combination  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  might  take  place  in  the  courfe  oi   the 
circulation  (Mem.  de  l'Aead.  des  Sciences,  1777,  p.  191.), 
that  the  oxygen  which  difappears  in  refpiration  may  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  blood,  while  carbonic   acid  may  be     ivi  n 
fully    formed.       This    hypotheflS    wa9     afterwards    emu. 
voured  to    be   eltablillied    by    Hallenfrat/.  a  1.!    Lagrang) 
(Annates  deChimie,  torn.  ix.  p.  261.)     The}  obferve,  th.a 
venous  blood  expofed  to  oxygen  acquires  a  vivid  red  colour, 
which  foon  changes  to  a  purple  hue  ;  and  that  arterial  blood 
placed  in  vacuo,  or  in  contact  with  any  gas  which  does  not 
contain  oxygen,    quickly  affntms  the    dark   purple  colour. 
They  conclude,   therefore,   that  the  florid  red  colour  of  the 

blood  is  the  refult  of  the  abforption  ol'  .  xygen,  while  the 
dark  venous  colour  arifea  from  th  intimate  combination  of 
that  oxygen  with  a  portion  of  the  caibon  and  hydrogen 

which  the  blood  contains.      According  to  this  theory,  oxy- 
gen is  ablorh-d    by  the   blood  in  the  lungs,   remains  m   the 
arterial  blood  for  a'  time  in  a  Hate  of  folutiun,  or  loofe  corn- 
bin  ll 
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binatton,  but  it  gradually  paffes,  in  the  extreme  veffels,  into 
more  intimate  combination  with  carbon,  forming  carbonic 
acid,  in  confequence  of  which  the  blood  pafles  to  the  venous 
{late  ;  and  from  this  venous  blood  the  carbonic  acid  is  dif- 
engaged  in  the  lungs,  and  a  new  portion  of  oxygen  ab- 
forbed. 

Thefe  two  hypothefes  have  divided  the  opinions  of  phy- 
fiologifts.  They  are  both,  however,  defective  :  their  prin- 
ciples are  not  proved,  and  they  involve  fuppolitions  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  the  chemical 
actions  that  proceed  in  the  animal  fyftem.  No  proof  is 
given,  in  the  fyftem  of  Crawford,  of  hydro-carbon  being 
communicated  to  the  blood  in  the  extreme  veffels  ;  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  imagine  any  fource  whence  this  principle  in  an  lnfu- 
lated  ftate  can  be  derived  ;  for,  although  it  has  been  imagined 
by  Crawford,  that  it  may  have  its  origin  in  the  fohd  parts  of 
the  fyftem  being  ablorbed,  this  is  refuted  by  the  confidera- 
tio'ns,  that  this  abforption  is  performed  not  by  the  veins,  but 
by  the  lymphatics  ;  that  it  is  not  fufficiently  uniform,  nor 
limited  to  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  that  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  carried,  the  blood  mull,  in  a  ftate  of  health,  depofit 
as  much  as  is  removed  ;  and  that  there  is  no  evident  cauie  by 
which  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  can  be  feparated  from  the 
other  elements,  and  be  brought  into  binary  combination. 
And,  in  the  theory  of  Haifenfratz,  though  it  were  granted, 
that  a  portion  of  oxygen  is  abiorbed  by  arterial  blood,  there 
is  no  proof  that  this  is  combined  merely  with  carbon,  and 
that  carbonic  acid,  the  refult  of  this  combination,  is  con- 
tained in  venous  blood.  We  have  even  proof  that  the 
latter  fuppofition  cannot  be  juft  ;  for,  when  arterial  blood 
is  expofed  to  carbonic  acid  gas  until  its  colour  is  darkened, 
it  does  not  recover  its  florid  hue  from  fubfequent  expofure 
to  oxygen  (Priellley,  Experiments  on  Air,  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 
365.I,  and  is  therefore  not  venous  blood. 

Neither  are  the  changes  which  thefe  hypothefes  fuppofe, 
analogous  to  the  ufual  chemical  operations  of  the  animal 
fyftem,  or  fufficiently  connected  with  the  purpofes  which 
the  blood  ferves  in  its  circulation.  They  both  fuppofe,  that 
the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes,  depend  not  on 
alterations  in  its  compofition,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  but  on  the 
alternate  communication  and  abilraction  of  a  principle  held 
by  it  in  a  ftate  of  folution,  and  which  appears  to  ferve  no 
purpofe  in  the  animal  economy,  but  is  affumed  merely  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  refpiration.  But  when  the 
general  facility  of  combination  in  the  principles  of  animal 
matter,  and  the  tendency  which  the  actions  of  the  veftels 
have  to  form  them  into  ternary  or  quaternary  compounds, 
are  confidered,  there  is  little  probability  in  the  fuppofition  of 
the  one  hypothefis, — that  oxygen  fliould  be  abforbed  by  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  without  immediately  altering  its  com- 
pofition  ;  that,  without  being  attracted  by  any  ot  the  other 
principles  of  the  blood,  or  influenced  by  the  other  chemical 
changes  going  on  in  the  fyftem,  it  fhould  be  merely  com- 
bined with  carbon,  in  the  proportion  neceflary  to  form  car- 
bonic acid  j  and  that  this  carbonic  acid,  without  affecting 
the  ultimate  compoiition  of  the  blood,  fhould  be  carried  the 
whole  length  of  the  venous  circulation,  and  thrown  out  at 
the  lungs  ;  or  in  thofe  of  the  other,  that  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen fhould  be  brought  into  a  ftate  of  binary  combination  in 
the  extreme  veffels,  and  Ihould  be  held  merely  diffolved  by 
the  venous  blood,  until  acted  on  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in 
refpiration. 

Still  lefs  are  thefe  changes  connected  with  the  known 
changes  which  the  blood  fuflfers  ;  for  no  relation  is  traced 
between  the  procelies  of  affimilation  or  of  fecretion,  and  the 
fuppofed  communication  of  hydro-carbon,  or  the  combina- 
tion of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  extreme  veffels.      In  the 


theory  of  refpiration,  the  converfion  of  arterial  into  venous 
blood  ought  to  be  confidered  as  connected  with  thefe  pro- 
ceffes  ;  and  this  converfion,  as  well  as  that  of  venous  into 
arterial  blood,  muft  be  regarded  as  arifing  from  changes  in 
the  ultimate  compofition  of  the  known  proximate  principles 
of  the  blood,  and  not  from  the  alternate  communication 
and  abftraction  of  a  principle  which  it  holds  diflblved  in  it, 
or  in  what  is  termed  a  ftate  of  loofe  combination.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  fubject,  Mr.  Murray  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  thefe  phenomena. 

The  blood  is  the  fource  whence  the  animal  products  are 
formed.  Its  expenditure  is  fupplied  by  the  chyle,  a  fluid 
lefs  completely  animalized  than  the  blood  itfelf.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  animal  matter,  with  regard  to  compofition, 
is  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and  a  diminifhed  propor- 
tion of  carbon.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  in  the 
extreme  veftels,  where  the  animal  folids  and  fluids  are  formed, 
the  general  procefs  will  be  the  feparation  from  the  blood  of 
thofe  elements  of  which  animal  matter  is  compofed  ;  and 
that,  of  courfe,  carbon,  which  enters  more  fparingly  into 
its  compofition,  will  exift  in  the  remaining  blood  in  an  in- 
creafed  proportion.  This  is  accordingly  the  general  nature 
of  the  converfion  of  arterial  into  venous  blood.  Nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  other  elements,  are  fpent  in  the  formation  of 
new  products,  and  the  proximate  principles  of  the  blood, 
probably  the  craftamentum  chiefly,  remain  with  an  increafed 
proportion  of  carbon.  In  this  ftate  it  is  expofed  to  the 
atmofpheric  air  in  the  lungs,  the  oxygen  of  which  abftra&s 
its  excefs  of  carbon,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid  expired, 
and  this  conllitutes  the  converfion  of  venous  into  arterial 
blood. 

There  is  little  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  any  combination  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  hydregen  of  the  blood  takes 
place.  The  fuppofition  that  it  does,  and  that  this  is  the 
fource  of  the  watery  vapours  expired,  originated  in  the  hy- 
pothefis of  Crawford,  which  fuppofed  hydro-carbon  to  be 
difengaged  from  venous  blood.  No  fact  has  been  ftated  in 
its  fupport ;  it  is  a  combination  which  can  apparently  ferve 
no  purpofe  in  the  animal  economy  ;  for  hydrogen  exifts  in 
as  large  a  proportion,  (and  even  in  a  larger,)  in  animal  as 
in  vegetable  matter.  And  the  degree  of  evaporation  from  a 
moift  furface,  fo  extenfive  as  that  of  the  internal  furface  of 
the  lungs,  at  the  temperature  of  960,  is  adequate  to  account 
for  the  whole  of  the  watery  vapour  expired. 

The  converfion  of  arterial  into  venous  blood,  is  thus  con- 
fidered in  connection  with  the  other  chemical  changes  going 
on  in  the  fyftem,  and  is  fubfervient  to  them.  In  the  extreme 
veftels,  the  condiment  principles  of  the  blood  are  expended 
in  the  nourifhment  of  the  fohd  fibre  ;  in  the  formation  of  the 
lecreted  fluids  ;  and  in  the  fupport  perhaps  of  the  living 
powers.  Of  thefe  principles,  carbon  is  that  contained  in  the 
fmalleft  proportion  in  the  folids  and  fluids  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
that  of  which  there  is  the  leaft  expenditure,  and  confe- 
quently  it  muft  be  prefent  in  a  larger  proportion  in  the 
blood,  after  it  has  undergone  thefe  changes.  To  preferve 
the  due  proportion,  and  prevent  it  from  accumulating,  it 
muft  hi  difcharged  by  fome  other  procefs.  Hence  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  application  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  origin  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  uniformity  dif. 
charged.  We  thus,  too,  trace  the  procefs  of  animalization 
from  the  reception  of  the  aliment  to  its  completion.  All 
animals  live  directly  or  indirectly  on  vegetable  matter.  The 
principal  difference  in  the  compofition  of  vegetable  from 
that  of  animal  fubltances,  is  in  the  former  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbon.  Refpiration  is  the  function  by  which 
this  difference  is  eftablifhed.  The  aliment  received  into  the 
ftomach,  isfoon  formed  into  a  fluid  capable  of  aflimilating 
2 1  with 
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with  the  blood.  It  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  lofes  part  of 
its  carbon,  or  is  partially  animalized.  It  is  then  distributed 
through  the  fyftem,  and,  in  the  extreme  veffels,  along  with 
carbon,  parts  with  fo  much  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  other  elements,  as  to  leave  carbon  predominant. 

It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  in  any  view,  fuch  as  that  which 
has  been  now  given,  there  muil  be  fome  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing that  oxygen  gas  mould  combine  with  carbon  with  fo 
much  facility,  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  that  which 
is  in  general  necelfary  for  their  union,  and  this,  too,  with 
the  intervention  of  the  coats  of  the  velfels  through  which 
the  blood  circulates.  On  attending,  however,  to  the  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  found  to  have  no  real  force.  Although 
carbon,  in  its  folid  and  infulated  form,  requires  to  be  raifed  to 
a  high  temperature  to  caufe  it  to  combine  with  oxygen,  yet 
when  it  makes  part  of  a  ternary  or  quaternary  combination, 
in  which  ftate  its  cohefion  no  longer  oppofes  the  combination, 
it  is  abltracted,  and  combined  with  oxygen  at  any  natural 
temperature.  It  is  thus  that  many  vegetable  and  animal 
fubilanccs,  when  humid,  are  altered  byexpofure  to  the  air, 
and  carbonic  acid  formed.  Blood  itfelf  is  acted  upon  in  this 
manner.  It  fuffers  a  change  precifely  fimilar  to  that  which 
it  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  and  this  more  or  lefs  rapidly,  and 
to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  prefent,  and  the  degree  of  agitation  ufed.  Arte- 
rial blood  was  expofed  by  Fontana  to  atmofpheric  air  for 
three  minutes,  when  no  perceptible  alteration  was  occalioned 
in  the  purity  of  the  air  :  they  were  then  agitated  together 
for  three  minutes  :  the  volume  of  air  was  diminimed  and  its 
purity  impaired.  When  oxygen  gas  was  fubllituted  for  at- 
mofpheric air,  the  alteration  was  (till  more  confiderable,  its 
purity  being  diminifhed  when  agitation  was  avoided  ;  and 
when  it  was  agitated,  the  diminution  in  purity  and  volume 
was  Hill  greater.  In  all  thefe  experiments,  carbonic  acid  was 
alfo  produced.  (Opufcules  Phyliques,  pp.  334,  335.)  They 
therefore  prove,  that  oxygen  can  attract  carbon  from  arterial 
blood.  With  venous  blood,  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
is,  according  to  Luznriaga,  Hill  greater.  (Differtatio  Inau- 
guralis,  p.  53,  54.)  If,  therefore,  oxygen  can  abitract  carbon 
from  the  principles  of  the  blood,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
it  is  evident  it  muft  do  fo  ltill  more  rapidly  during  refpira- 
tion,  where  the  circumllances  are  fo  much  more  favourable, 
where  there  is  comparatively  a  high  and  uniform  tempera- 
ture kept  up,  where  the  blood  is  expofed  on  an  extenfive 
furface,  and  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  divifion,  and  where  that 
furface,  as  well  as  the  air  itfelf,  are  rapidly  renewed. 

Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  thin  membrane  which 
forms  the  coats  of  the  veffels  through  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates can  oppofe  an  obllacle  to  this  reciprocal  action. 
Every  humid  fabftance  is  permeable  through  its  whole  fub- 
Itance  to  elaftic  fluids,  and  is  penetrated  by  them.  Animal 
brane,  in  a  much  denfer  ftate  than  that  which  forms  the 
.-outs  of  the  extreme  blood-veffels,  is,  when  humid,  pervious 
to  gafeous  fluids  ;  and  what  is  in  point  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
through  fuch  membranes,  when  humid,  oxygen  can  act  on 
id,  and  communicate  to  it  the  florid  colour,  the  lame 
as  when  blood  is  freely  expofed  to  it.  Thus,  Priellley  found 
by  experiment,  that  if  a  quantity  of  black  blood  were  in- 
clofed  in  a  moiltened  bladder,  which  was  tied  very  clofe,  on 
hanging  it  in  a  free  expofure  to  the  air,  it  'acquired  "  a 
coating  of  a  florid  colour,  as  thick  as  it  would  have  acquired 
if  it  had  been  expofed  to  the  open  air  ;  fo  that  this  mem- 
brane had  been  no  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  air  on 
the  blood."  Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a  fimilar  experiment  : 
•»  I  covered,"  fays  he,  "  the  mouths  of  veflels  filled  with 
venous  blood  with  gold-beaters'  fkin,  touching  the  furface  of 


the  blood,  and  the  blood  conilantly  became  of  a  flor;d  red  on 
the  furface,  and  even  for  fome  depth."  (Treat  aeon  the  Blood, 
p.  62.)  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  believe,  as  has  been  con- 
tended, that  in  the  living  folids  this  property  is  fufpended, 
for  it  is  one  connected  merely  with  mechanical  Structure,  and 
the  influence  of  humidity.  The  blood,  therefore,  may  be 
conlidered,  when  circulating  in  veffels  fo  fine,  as  expofed  to 
the  adtion  of  oxygen  nearly  as  if  no  membrane  were  inter- 
pofed  :  a  part  of  that  oxygen  approximated  to  it  will  com- 
bine with  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  when 
formed,  will,  from  its  elafticity,  recede  and  be  difcharged. 
The  whole  action  is  purely  chemical,  and  precifely  the  fame 
as  that  wliich  is  exerted  between  air  and  blood  out  of  the 
body,  favoured  only  by  the  circumflances  of  expofure,  tem- 
perature, and  agitation,  under  which  it  takes  place."  P.  502. 

After  adverting  to  the  arguments,  by  which  it  is  fhewn 
that  no  gas  can  pafs  through  the  membranes  of  the  bronchial 
cells  and  pulmonary  veflels  from  without,  nor  any  fubftance 
pafs  from  within  through  thefe  parts,  to  unite  in  the  lungs  by 
ordinary  chemical  affinity,  confequently  that  the  carbonic 
acid  is  not  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the 
blood  ;  and  to  the  facts,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in 
the  lower  animals  and  even  in  man,  by  the  fkin,  where  we 
have  no  proof  of  any  abforption  of  oxygen,  or  paffage  of  it 
through  the  animal  textures,  Mr.  Ellis  declares  his  opinion, 
in  which  we  entirely  coincide,  that  the  carbon  lupplied  in  hu- 
man refpiration  is  truly  an  animal  excretion,  performed  by  the 
exhalent  veffels,  which  exill  in  fuch  wonderful  numbers  in 
the  lungs  ;  confequently,  that  it  depends  primarily,  like 
other  excretions,  on  the  due  circulation  and  diltribution  of 
the  blood,  and  is  more  or  lefs  affected  by  all  its  variations- 
The  changes  in  its  quantity  have  been  found  very  confider- 
able, according  as  the  individual  was  at  reft  or  in  motion, 
faffing  or  with  a  full  Itomach,  &c.  in  the  experiments  al- 
ready noticed  of  Lavoifier  and  Seguin.  We  conceive,  then, 
that  the  carbon,  thus  exhaled  or  excreted  in  the  lungs,  com- 
bines in  the  air-cells  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere  to 
form  the  carbonic  acid  expired. 

As  theemillion  of  carbonic  acid  in  refpiration  is  carried 
on  through  the  whole  period  of  living  action,  and  is  eflential 
to  the  continuance  of  it,  fome  ulterior  fource  mult  be  pro- 
vided, from  whence  its  fupply  maybe  duly  maintained. 

"  To  the  organs  of  digeltion,  affimilation,  and  Secretion 
alone,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  it  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  reduced  to  that  ftate  in  wliich  it  is  afterwards  expelled  by 
thefurfaces  of  the  lungs  and  (kin,  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  our  food,  of  the  various  and  fuc- 
ceffive  changes  which  it  is  made  to  undergo  in  the  fyltem, 
and  of  its  diltribution  by  the  blood  to  the  different  organs 
of  fecretion,  according  to  the  fcveral  ulcs  which  it  is  after- 
wards deftined  to  anfwer  :  concerning  all  of  which  (objects, 
we  have  of  late  fucceeded  in  getting  rid  of  much  error  and 
abfurdity,  but  have  not  in  any  lndancc  attained  to  complete 
knowledge."      Ellis's  Inquiry,  ch.  5. 

V.  On  the  Refpiration  of  the  different  G.iju.—Ho  aeriform 
fluid,  fays  Dr.  Bollock,  except"  the  compound  ot  oxygen 
and  azote  which  exifts  in  the  atmofphere,  is  adapted  to  the 
permanent  fupport  of  life.  Of  the  other  gales,  there  are  loan 
whkh,  on  account  of  their  irritating  nature,  it  is  ablolutely 
impofliblc  to  receive  into  the  trachea  ;  thefe  properly  con- 
ithute  the  nonrefpirable  gafes.  There  are,  however,  others 
whkh  it  is  poflible  to  infpire,  though  their  employment  is 
followed  looner  or  later  by  the  extinction  of  life.  We 
(hall  detail  fome  of  the  principal  experiments  that  have  been 
performed  on  this  fubject,  as  the  nature  oi  the  change  pro. 
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duced  upon  the  blood  by  common  refpiration  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  llltiitrated,  by  obferving  the  effects  which  follow  the 
ufe  of  the  other  gafcous  bodies. 

Soon  after  the  difcovery  of  the  power  which  the  oxy- 
genous part  of  the  atmofphere  poffefles,  of  fupporting 
animal  life,  feveral  trials  were  made  of  the  effects  which 
would  refult  from  breathing  it  in  an  unmixed  ftate.  The 
accounts  given  by  thofe  who  were  the  fifty  efts  of  thefe  trials 
were  various  ;  Dr.  Prieftley,  who  firft  made  the  experiment, 
conceived  that  he  felt  an  agreeable  light nefs  in  the  cheft 
(Obf.  on  Air,  v.  ii.  p.  162.)  ;  fome  perfons  fuppofed  that 
it  produced  exhilarating  effects  upon  the  iyftem,  while  others 
imagined  that  the  employment  of  this  gas  was  followed  by 
urieafinefs  and  pain  about  the  region  of  the  thorax.  Thefe 
different  fehfations  muft  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  effects  of  imagination  ;  in  part,  however,  they  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  gas  which  was  employed  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  pneumatic  experiments  having  been  often  in  an  im- 
pure ftate,  mixed  with  acid,  acrid,  or  metallic  particles.  A 
difference  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  refpiration  of  the 
"as,  ought  perhaps,  in  fome  degree  alfo,  to  be  imputed  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  into  the  lungs,  whether 
only  in  fmall  quantities,  or  by  deep  and  laborious  infpira- 
tions,  and  whether  it  was  employed  in  a  condenled  or  a 
rarefied  ftate. 

As  Dr.  Prieftley  was  the  firil  perfon  who,  himfelf,  refpired 
oxygenous  gas,  fo  he  was  likewiie  the  firft  who  obferved 
the  effects  which  it  produced  upon  animals  altogether  im- 
merfed  in  it.  His  experiments  were  performed  upon  mice  ; 
they  decidedlv  proved  the  power  which  this  gas  poflefles  of 
fupporting  animal  life,  but  no  other  certain  concluiions  can 
be  deduced  from  them.  M.  Lavoifier  afterwards  turned  his 
attention  to  this  fubject,  and  in  the  experiments  upon  guinea 
pigs,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  noticed  with 
more  accuracy  the  effects  refulting  from  the  relpiration  of 
oxygen.  He  examined  the  ilate  of  the  internal  organs  of 
animals  which  had  been  for  fome  time  confined  111  this  gas, 
and  he  conceived  that  a  degree  of  rednefs  and  turgelcence 
of  the  veflels  was  produced,  and  other  effect*  which  indi- 
cated that  the  fanguiferous  fyltem  had  been  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
creafed  action.  (Soc.  Roy.  de  Medicine,  1782,  17S3, 
p.  576.I  There  i-,  however,  reafon  to  infer,  that  in  this 
cafe,  either  the  gas  cmpljyed  was  in  an  impure  ftate,  or 
that  there  were  fome  circumftances  attending  the  fit  nation 
of  the  animals,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment  was 
conducted,  which  affected  the  refults,  for  the  fame  philo- 
fopher,  in  the  fubfequent  memoir  of  1789,  where  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  greateit  attention  to  accuracy,  and 
where  the  moft  perfect  apparatus  was  employed,  forms  en- 
tirely oppofite  conclufions.  In  this  paper,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  confined  guinea  pigs  in  pure  oxygen,  and 
in  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  azote,  in  different  proportions, 
until  the  former  conftituted  only  one-fifteenth  part  of  the 
compound.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  he  found  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  oxygen  was  confumed,  a  circumflance,  he  ob- 
ferves,  in  which  refpiration  differs  remarkably  from  com- 
buftion,  though,  in  many  refpects,  thefe  operations  are 
fimilar  to  each  other.  The  effects  produced  upon  the 
animals  were  precifely  the  fame,  whether  they  were  confined 
in  pure  oxygen,  or  in  any  of  the  mixtures  of  it,  except 
that  when  the  proportion  of  azote  was  very  large,  they  ex- 
hibited marks  of  drowiinefs.  The  author  exprefsly  informs 
us,  that  neither  the  temperature  nor  the  circulation  were  in 
any  refpects  affected  by  the  infpiration  of  pure  oxygen  for 
the  fpace  of  feveral  days.  (Acad,  des  Sciences,  1789, 
p.  573-)     Thefe  experiments  muft  be  confidered  as  very 


valuable  ;  there  it  no  reafon  to  doubt  their  accuracy,  and 
they  may  be  relied  on  with  more  confidence,  as  the  author 
feems  to  have  had  no  peculiar  theory  in  view  when  he  per- 
formed them  ;  indeed  the  refults  are  different  from  what  we 
might  previoufly  have  expected,  and  are  unfavourable  to  the 
analogy  which  Lavoifier  had  always  endeavoured  to  eftablilh 
between  refpiration  and  combuftion. 

We  have  an  account  by  Dr.  Higgins  of  the  refpiration 
of  pure  oxygen  by  the  human  fubject  ;  in  one  experiment, 
thirty-eight  pints  of  this  gas  were  refpired  without  inter- 
ruption. No  inconvenience  was  experienced,  a  fenfe  of 
warmth  was,  however,  produced  in  the  cheft,  and  the  pulfe 
was  confiderably  quickened,  (Minutes  of  a  Society,  &c. 
p.  144  -  6. )  Dr.  Higgins,  in  a  fecond  experiment,  breathed 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  under  an  additional  preffure,  and  by- 
very  full  infpirations.  He  conceived  that  by  thefe  means  its 
conlumption  was  much  promoted  (ibid.  152.)  ;  but  more 
numerous  and  accurate  experiments  will  be  required  before 
this  inference  can  be  fairly  eftablifiied.  EfTay  on  Refpi- 
ration, p.  139 — 144. 

In  the  year  1794,  Dr.  Beddoes  publifhcd  his  experiments 
upon  this  fubject.  (On  Factitious  Air,  pt.  i.  p.  13.) 
They  were  performed  upon  rabbits,  and  the  attention  wa 
principally  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  ftate  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  the  animal,  after  it  had  been  fubjected  for 
fome  time  to  the  influence  of  pure  oxygen.  In  detailing 
the  refults,  we  fee  fuch  obvious  marks  of  the  influence  of 
the  author's  prc-conceived  notions,  that  our  confidence  in 
them  is  much  diminifhed ;  and  this  unfavourable  impreffion 
is  ftrengthened  by  finding  that  they  do  not  coincide  with  the 
reports  of  other  very  accurate  obfervers.  See  Bollock  on 
Refpiration,  p.  144,  et  feq. 

Mr.  Davy  has  alfo  recorded  fome  trials,  which  he  made 
with  oxygen  gas  ;  the  refults  of  which,  fo  far  as  thev  re- 
gard the  chemical  changes  of  the  air  itfelf,  we  have  noticed 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  article.      Refearches,  p.  444. 

Mcflrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  made  fome  experiments  on  the 
refpiration  of  oxygen.  The  pulfe  was  raifed  about  15  beats 
in  a  minute,  a  gentle  glow  and  perfpiration  were  produced 
over  the  whole  body,  and  nothing  elfe  remarkable  occurred. 
The  refpiration  of  the  gas  was  continued  about  ten  minutes 
in  thefe  trials  ;  and  the  effects  foon  fubfided.  We  have  de- 
tailed the  refults  of  their  obfervations  concerning  the  changes 
of  the  air,  in  that  divifion  of  this  article  in  which  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  produced  by  breathing,  is  men- 
tioned. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  no  direct  proof  that  the 
refpiration  of  oxygen,  for  a  fliort  period,  is  injurious  to  the 
animal  economy.  Whether  a  much  longer  ufe  of  the  gas 
would  be  hurtful,  and  what  peculiar  morbid  action  or  con- 
dition of  parts  would  be  induced,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining. 

Among  the  remaining  refpirable  gafes,  that  which  appears 
to  be  the  leaft  injurious  to  the  living  body  is  the  oxyd  of 
azote.  This  aeriform  fluid  was  firlt  discovered  by  Dr. 
Prieftley,  and  was  by  him  fuppofed  to  be  "  in  the  liigheft 
degree  noxious  to  animals."  (Obf.  on  Air,  v.  ii.  p.  jr.) 
The  fociety  of  Dutch  chemifts,  who  afterwards  examined 
its  properties  with  more  accuracy,  coincided  with  Dr. 
Prieftley,  as  to  its  effects  upon  animal  life.  (Journal  de 
Phyfique,  t.  xliii.  p.  329.)  The  experiment  was,  how- 
ever, repeated  by  Mr.  Davy,  and  he  difcovered  not  only 
that  this  gas  may  be  refpired  for  a  ihort  tune  without  incon- 
venience, (four  or  five  minutes,)  but  that  the  employment 
of  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  lingular  excitement  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  differs  from  that  produced  by  alcohol  and 
8  opium, 
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opium,  in  not  producing  a  fubfequent  ftate  of  exhauftion. 
The  defcription  of  its  effe&s  in  the  "  Refearches"  is  very 
interefting.  Mr.  Davy  infers  from  his  experiments,  that 
this  gas  is  abforbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  venous  blood. 
This  blood,  when  expofed  to  the  gas  out  of  the  body,  be- 
comes of  a  brighter  purple,  and  carbonic  acid  is  formed. 
We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed 
when  this  gas  is  refpired  ;  the  gas  being  decompofed,  fo  that 
the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood  can  unite  with  its  oxygen. 
We  have  already  fpoken  at  length  againft  the  notion  of  any 
air  being  abforbed  by  the  blood  in  brsathing  ;  and  we  may 
refer  to  Mr.  Ellis's  Inquiry,  chap,  iv.,  for  fatisfa&ory  argu- 
ments againft  the  fuppoled  abforption  of  this  gas  in  parti- 
cular. 

Hydrogenous  gas  has  been  frequently  refpired,  and  it 
is  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  it  is  altogether  paffive 
when  received  into  the  lungs,  and  that  death  fucceeds  the 
employment  of  it  in  coniequence  of  the  exclufion  of  oxygen, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  by  luftocation,  or  drowning.  M.  La- 
voifier  diftinftly  afcertained  this  faft,  in  his  experiments  re- 
lated in  the  memoir  of  1789,  and  it  has  been  fince  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Davy.  (  Refearches,  p.  466.)  It  mull  be 
remarked,  however,  that  a  contrary  opinion  refpec"ling  the 
effe&s  produced  by  the  refpiration  of  hydrogen  has  been 
maintained  by  forae  eminent  chemifts,  even  by  Dr.  Prieftley 
himfelf  (Obf.  on  Air,  v.  i.  p.  229.)  ;  but  his  experiments 
were  made  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  pneumatic  chemiftry, 
when  the  gafes  were  frequently  employed  in  an  impure  ftate, 
and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy  clearly  demonftrate  that 
hydrogenous  gas  produces  different  effects  upon  the  fyftem, 
according  to  the  fubitances  from  which  it  is  procured. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  the  fubject  of 
azotic  gas  are  few  and  imperfect  ;  it  has  been  generally  fup- 
pofed,  that  it  exercifes  no  noxious  effects  upon  the  blood, 
but,  like  hydrogen,  deftroys  life  limply  by  preventing  the 
accefs  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Higgins  indeed  remarks,  that  an 
animal  dies  fooner  when  immcrled  in  this  gas-,  than  from  the 
fimple  interruption  to  refpiration  (Minutes  of  a  Society, 
p.  133.)  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  upon  what  data  this  opi- 
nion is  founded.  Mr.  Davy  likewife  experienced  the  fenfe 
of  fuffocation  more  fpeedily  from  the  ufe  of  azote,  than 
from  that  of  hydrogen,  but  it  appears  that  the  gas  employed 
in  the  experiment  contained  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  to 
which  we  may,  with  great  probability,  afcribe  its  noxious 
effects  ;  and  the  fame  philofopher,  when  fpeaking  in  general 
terms  of  the  action  of  azote  in  refpiration,  feems  to  conlider 
it  as  merely  excluding  oxygen.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Thomfon,  and  was  uniformly  maintained  by  M.  La- 
voifier.  It  would  certainly  appear  reafonable  to  conclude  a 
priori,  that  a  fubftance  which  enters  fo  largely  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which  confequently  com- 
pofes  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  lungs, 
could  not  exercife  any  noxious  effects  upon  the  animal  fyftem. 

The  only  remaining  gafes  which  can  be  received  into 
the  lungs  are  the  carbonated  hydrogen  or  hydro-carbon, 
fulphurated  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxyd.  They  occafion 
death  immediately,  but  produce  fome  change  in  the  blood. 
If  hydro-carbon  be  infpired  in  an  undiluted  ftate,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  inftant  death  ;  and  when  employed  in  fmall  quan- 
tity only,  mixed  with  atmofpheric  air  or  with  oxygen,  if  it 
be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  induces  vertigo,  dimneis 
of  fight,  convulfions,  lofs  of  fenfation,  and,  in  fhort,  every 
fymptom  of  approaching  diffolution.  It  evidently  acts 
more  rapidly  and  powerfully  than  thofe  gales  which  merely 
exclude  oxygen  from  the  blood,  and  mull  confequently  be 
considered  as  cxercifing  a  pofitively  noxious  influence  upo» 
the  animal  economy.  For  an  account  of  the  refpiration  of 
Vol.  XXX. 


fulphuretted  hydrogen,  fee  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  vol.  lvi. 
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All   the  remainimg  gafes  are  found  to  be   ftriftly  non- 

refpirable,  ;'.  e.  incapable  of  being  admitted  into  the  trachea. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  mull  be  the  cafe  with  the  irritating 
acid  or  alkaline  gafes,  and  with  the  nitrous  gas,  which,  during 
its  paffage  into  the  lungs,  mull  unavoidably  be  brought  into 
contact  with  oxygen,  and  thus  produce  nitrous  acid  vapour. 
The  only  fubftance,  refpecting  the  refpirability  of  which 
there  could  be  any  doubt,  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which, 
though  poffeffed  of  the  decided  characteriftics  of  an  acid, 
exhibits  them  in  a  much  (lighter  degree  than  that  in  which 
they  generally  exift.  The  impoffibility  of  taking  it  into 
the  lungs,  even  by  the  moft  powerful  voluntary  efforts, 
when  it  compofes  a  large  proportion  of  the  air,  was,  how- 
ever, proved  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier, 
executed  with  that  intrepidity  which  formed  fo  remarkable 
a  trait  in  the  character  of  this  philofopher.  Boftock'r 
Efi'ay,  p.  149—153. 

He  went  into  a  brewer's  tub,  while  full  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  evolved  by  fermentation.  A  gentle  heat  manifefted  it- 
felf  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  and  occafioned  a  fenfible  per- 
fpiration.  A  (light  itching  fenfation  conftrained  him  fre- 
quently to  (lint  his  eyes.  When  he  attempted  to  breathe, 
a  violent  feeling  of  fuffocation  prevented  him.  He  fought 
for  the  fteps  to  get  out ;  but  not  finding  them  readily,  the 
necefiity  of  breathing  increafed,  he  became  giddy,  and  felt 
a  tingling  fenfation  in  his  ears.  As  foon  as  his  mouth 
reached  the  air,  he  breathed  freely,  but  for  fome  time  he 
could  not  dillinguifh  objects  :  his  face  was  purple,  his  limbs 
weak,  and  he  underltood  with  difficulty  what  was  faid  to 
him.  But  thefe  fymptoms  foon  left  him.  He  repeated  the 
experiment  often,  and  always  found,  that  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued without  breathing,  he  could  fpeak  and  move  about 
without  inconvenience ;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to 
breathe,  the  feeling  of  fuffocation  came  on.  Journal  de 
Phyfique,  vol.  xxviii. 

Blumenbach  made  an  experiment  on  three  dogs  of  nearly 
the  fame  fize,  to  (hew  in  a  comparative  view  how  long  three 
different  aerial  fluids  could  fupport  life.  He  prepared  a 
bladder  with  a  pipe  attached  to  it,  and  holding  about  20 
cubic  inches.  This,  filled  with  oxygen,  was  tied  in  the 
trachea,  and  the  animal  died  in  14  minutes.  The  fecond 
animal  perilhed  in  fix  minutes,  when  the  fame  bladder,  filled 
with  atmofpheric  air,  was  placed  in  the  fame  way  in  the 
trachea.  The  bladder  containing  the  air,  at  the  end  of  the 
lad  experiment,  was  put  into  the  trachea  of  the  third  animal, 
which  died  in  four  minutes.  Inftit.  Phyfiolog.  1798, 
p.  114,  note  a;  or  more  at  length  in  his  Medicinifche 
Bibliothek,  vol.  i.   p.  174,  et  fcq. 

VI.  EffeRs  produced  on  the  Air  by  the  Refpiration  of  Ani- 
mals. -  The  rcfults  of  obfervation  warrant  us  in  allerting 
that  no  living  being  can  fubfill  long  without  a  fupply  of 
frefh  air.  That  infers  die,  when  their  lligmata  are  covered 
with  oil  or  honey,  has  been  long  known.  "  Oleo  illito  in- 
fe&a  omnia  exanimantur,"  fays  Pliny.  Mr.  Derham  found 
that  wafps,  bees,  hornets,  and  graishoppers,  fcemed  dead 
in  two  minutes,  when  placed  under  the  exhaufted  receiver; 
but  revived  in  two  or  three  hours,  on  being  rcllored  to  the 
air,  even  although  they  had  remained  in  vacuo  24  hours. 
( l'hyfico-Thcology,  p.  8,  7th  edit.)  Snails  furvived  feveral 
hours  in  the  exhaufted  receiver,  newts  two  or  three  days, 
and  leeches  five  or  fix.  ( Hutton's  Math.  Diet,  art.  Air- 
pump.)  Zoophytes,  according  to  Davy,  require  air  in  the 
water  which  they  inhabit,  and  ad  on  it  like  fifties.  (Bed- 
doi  r.'s  Contributions,  p.  138.)  When  fome  pepper- water 
had  remained  in   vacuo  24  hours,  fome  of  its  animalcules 
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were  dead,  and  fome  alive.  ( Phyfico-Theol.  p.  8.)  Spal- 
lanzani  never  found  any  animalcules  produced  in  vegetable 
infufions  in  vacuo.  When  infufions,  containing  animal- 
cules, were  placed  under  the  exhaufled  receiver,  they  lived 
many  days,  but  perifhed  fooner  than  others  of  the  fame  kind 
in  the  open  air.  (Trails,  p.  i,  2.)  Hooke  found  that 
the  eels  of  vinegar  died  in  a  very  fhort  time,  when  the  fluid 
was  put  into  a  phial,  and  (topped  clofe.  (Microgr.  p.  217.) 
Scheele  inclofed  leeches  in  a  phial,  with  a  little  air :  they 
IKed  only  two  days,  although  they  would  have  lived  as 
many  years,  if  the  water  had  communicated  with  the  air. 
Mr.  Ray  remarked,  that  fillies  cannot  live  in  water  without 
air  :  they  will  live  in  a  veffel  of  water  with  a  narrow  mouth 
for  months  or  years ;  but  if  the  vcifel  be  Hopped,  fo  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  air,  or  interrupt  its  communication 
with  the  water,  they  will  be  fuddenly  fufl'ocatcd.  (Wif- 
dom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  p.  81.)  Dr.  Prieltley  confined 
feveral  fmall  fifties  in  a  veffel,  containing  three  pints  of  rain 
water,  that  had  been  previoufly  well  boiled  to  deprive  it  of 
its  air,  and  they  lived  only  between  three  and  four  hours. 
(Oof.  on  Air,  vol.  v.  p.  139.)  Mr.  Davy  introduced  a 
large  thornback  into  a  jar,  containing  three  cubic  inches  of 
water,  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  air  by  diilillation 
through  mercury  :  he  was  very  quiet  for  four  minutes  and 
a  half,  but  then  began  to  move  about,  and,  in  feven  mi- 
nutes, had  fallen  on  his  back,  but  itill  continued  to  move 
his  gills.  In  eleven  minutes,  he  was  motionlefs,  and  when 
taken  out,  after  thirteen  minutes,  he  did  not  recover. 
(Refearches,  p.  367.)  Amphibious  animals,  likewife,  can- 
not live  without  air,  but  its  deprivation  is  not  immediately 
fatal  to  them.  Frogs  and  toads  bear  the  pump  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  a  frog  recovered  on  expofure  to  the  air, 
after  remaining  in  vacuo  feemingly  dead  for  eleven  hours. 
Hence  we  fee,  that  to  all  thefe  animals,  whether  inhabiting 
the  air  or  the  water,  a  conftant  renewal  of  frelh  air  is  re- 
quired, while  the  aftions  of  life  continue.  What  then  are 
the  changes  produced  on  atmofpheric  air,  by  thefe  feveral 
clafles  of  animal  beings,  whereby  it  is  rendered  fo  eilential 
to  the  maintenance  of  vital  action  ? 

For  the  firft  and  moft  accurate  knowledge  we  poflefs 
concerning  the  changes  which  the  air  fuffers  by  the  refpira- 
tion  of  iniefts,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Scheele, 
who  placed  bees  and  flies  in  phials  with  air,  and  found  the 
oxygen  removed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  fubftituted  in  its 
place.  (On  Air  and  Fire,  p.  148 — 155.)  M.  Vauquelin 
examined  the  fubjeft  more  accurately.  The  experimeats  of 
this  excellent  chemift  were  made  on  the  grafshopper  (gryllus 
viridiffimus ) ,  which  is  defcribed  as  having  24  itigmata,  or 
breathing  pores,  ranged  parallel  with,  but  exterior  to,  two 
white  lines,  extending  longitudinally  on  the  middle  of  the 
belly.  In  this  infecf  they  are  of  an  oval  form,  but  they 
vary  in  fliape  in  different  infefts  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  their 
mediation,  that  the  changes  on  the  air  are  effected.  A  fe- 
male grafshopper  was  placed  in  eight  cubic  inches  of  atmo- 
fpheric air:  it  breathed  from  50  to  55  times  in  a  minute, 
and  lived  36  hours.  The  air  had  not  fenlibly  diminifhed  in 
volume,  but,  when  examined  by  the  teft  of  lime-water,  car- 
bonic acid  was  detected  ;  and  after  this  was  removed,  the 
remaining  air  itill  extinguifhed  a  taper.  When  many  grafs- 
hoppers  were  put  at  the  fame  time  into  a  given  bulk  of  air, 
and  left  till  they  died,  the  oxygen  gas  was  nearly,  but  not 
entirely,  confumed  ;  and  phofphorus  melted  in  the  refidual 
air,  when  heat  was  applied,  but  burned  very  little.  A 
male  grafshopper  lived  18  hours  in  fix  cubic  inches  of  oxy- 
gen gas  :  its  refpiration  was  opprellive,  and  it  breathed  from 
60  to  65  times  in  a  minute.  The  volume  of  air  was  not 
fenfibly  diminifhed,  but  it  loft  T£-0ths  of  its  bulk  by  being 


wafhed  in  an  alkaline  folution.  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  torn,  xii.) 
From  thefe  fails  we  learn,  that  infedts,  by  their  refpiration, 
confume  the  oxygenous  portion  of  the  air  ;  that  carbonic 
acid  is,  at  the  fame  time,  produced  ;  and  that,  when  all 
the  oxygen  gas  has  difappeared,  the  animal  no  longer  fur- 
vives. 

M.  Huber  found,  that  bees  very  fpeedily  die,  when  put 
into  nitrogen  gas  ;  but  that  they  furvive  in  a  clofe  veflel  of 
atmofpheric  air,  until  almoit  the  lall  atom  of  its  oxygen  gas 
is  confumed.  (Mem.  fur  la  Germination,  &c.)  We 
likewife  confined,  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  a  number  of  flies  in  a 
flafk,  containing  nine  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  then  inverted 
it  into  a  tall  glafs  of  mercury.  By  the  third  day,  the  fifes 
were  all  dead,  and  the  mercury  had  rifen  confiderably  into 
the  neck  of  the  flafk.  The  refidual  air  loft  about  -roV^s 
by  agitation  with  lime-water,  and  the  remainder  did  not 
fuffer  the  fmalleit  diminution  by  being  placed  in  contact 
for  two  days  with  phofphorus.  Thefe  refults,  therefore, 
agree  with  thofe  obtained  by  Vauquelin,  and  prove  farther, 
that,  by  the  refpiration  of  flies,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  air  difappears,  and  that  a  bulk  of  carbonic  acid 
nearly  equal  thereto  is  formed.  The  fmall  diminution  of 
bulk,  alio,  which  the  air  fuffcred,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
neceflary  confequence  attending  the  converfion  of  oxygen 
gas  into  carbonic  acid,  and  which,  as  it  accounts  for  the 
whole  lofs  the  air  experienced,  feems  to  authorize  the  con- 
clnfion,  that  while  the  oxygen  gas  had,  in  this  cafe,  com- 
pletely difappeared,  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  air  con- 
tinued undiminilhed,  and  probably  unaltered. 

The  refearches  of  Spallanzani  and  Reaumur  further 
fhewed,  that  the  ova  of  infefts  cannot  be  evolved  without 
air  ;  that  the  larvx  cannot  exift  without  it,  nor  undergo 
their  change  to  the  pupa  Hate  ;  and  that  it  is  equally  ef- 
fential  to  the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  the  perfect:  in- 
fedt.  Rapports  de  l'Air  avec  les  etres  Organifes,  torn.  i. 
Memoires  pour  fervir  a  l'Hift.  des  Infedles,  torn.  ii. 

M.  Vauquelin  proceeded  next  to  inveiligate  the  changes 
produced  on  the  air  by  the  refpiration  of  the  vermes  clafs 
of  animals.  He  confined  a  red  flug  in  twelve  cubic  inches 
of  atmofpheric  air,  and  it  lived  48  hours.  The  air  was  not 
fenlibly  diminifhed  in  volume,  but  it  extinguifhed  candles, 
and  copioufly  precipitated  lime  from  water.  Phofphorus 
was  melted  in  this  air,  but  did  not  fuffer  any  combuition  or 
change  of  colour.  A  fnail  (helix  pomatia)  was  next  put 
into  twelve  cubic  inches  of  atmofpheric  air,  and  lived  four 
days.  The  oxygen  gas  entirely  difappeared ;  for  the  refi- 
dual nitrogen  gas  contained  not  an  atom  of  vital  air,  and, 
oonfequently,  phofphorus  did  not  burn  in  it  at  all  :  it  con- 
tained, however,  carbonic  acid.  Slugs  and  fnails,  there- 
fore, require  frefh  air  while  in  an  adtive  Hate,  the  oxygen 
gas  of  which,  by  the  fundi  ion  of  their  refpiratory  organs, 
is  made  completely  to  difappear,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  produced,  while  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  air 
remains  unaltered :  and  when  thefe  changes  are  effected, 
living  action  fpeedily  comes  to  an  end.  So  exactly  do  thefe 
animals  ieparate  the  oxygenous  from  the  nitrogenous  portion 
of  the  atmofphere,  that  M.  Vauquelin  fuggefts  the  employ- 
ment of  them  for  eudiometrical  purpofes.  Ann.  de  Chimie, 
loc.  cit. 

The  numerous  experiments  of  Spallanzani  on  worms, 
fnails,  flugs,  &c.  confirm  the  ftatements  of  Vauquelin  in  all 
eflential  points.  (Memoirs  on  Refpiration.  Rapports  de 
l'Air.)  He  alfo  made  experiments  on  mufcles,  and  feveral  ma- 
rine teftacea :  they  confumed  the  air  of  water  in  which 
they  were  confined,  and  the  water  then  attracted  more,  fo 
as  to  confume  all  the  oxygen  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  air 
was  confined  in  contadt  with  it. 

We 
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We  are  indebted  to  Meffrs.  Humboldt  and  Provencal  tor 
feme  experiments  on  the  reflation  of  fifties,  winch  ponels 
Kreat  accuracy.  Their  attention  was  firft  d.reded  to  afcer- 
tain  the  quantity  and  compofition  of  the  air  that  exitte  natu- 
rally in  river-water.  For  this  purpofe,  they  filled  glafs 
balloons  with  given  quantities  of  water,  taken  from  the  river 
Seine,  and  expelled  the  air  from  it  by  fubmittmg  it  to  ebul- 
lition. The  air  that  came  over  was  received  in  veflels  tilled 
with  mercury,  or  with  dillilled  water  recently  boiled,  that 
no  foreign  ai'r  might  mix  with  that  obtained  from  the  water 
in  the  balloon.  From  the  refults  of  ten  experiments,  eon- 
duded  in  this  manner,  they  found,  that  the  water  of  the 
Seine  contained  rather  lefs  than  ^th  of  its  volume  of  air. 
This  air  they  farther  found  to  be  compofed  or  about  -^tiis 
oxygen,  with  from  6  to  1 1  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
remainder  was  nitrogen  gas.     Mem.  d'Arcueil,  torn.  u. 

Having  thus  determined  the  quantity  and  kind  ot  air  con- 
tained in  a  given  volume  of  river -water,  thefe  chemids  pro- 
ceeded to  afcertain  the  changes  which  it  experienced  by  the 
refpiration  of  fifties.  With  this  view,  they  confined  young 
fifties  in  bell-glades  of  river-water,  inverted  over  mercury  ; 
and  fuffered  them  to  remain  till  their  refpiration  became  la- 
borious. The  animals  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the  water, 
in  which  they  had  refpired,  was  transferred  into  the  balloon, 
and  its  air  expelled,  by  fubmitting  it  to  ebullition,  m  the 
manner  before  ftated.  Seven  tenches  were,  in  this  manner, 
confined  in  4000  cubic  centimeters,  equal  to  250.5  cubic 
inches  of  river-water,  where  they  remained  eight  hours  and 
a  half.  A  portion  of  this  water,  equal  to  2582  cubic  cen- 
timeters, or  1 61. 5  cubic  inches,  was  then  transferred  from 
the  glafs-bell  into  the  balloon,  and  its  air  expelled  by  heat. 
The  air,  thus  obtained,  neafured  453  part*,  at  temperature 
co°  Fahrenheit.  Thefe  453  parts  were  then  wafiied  in  lime- 
water,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  300,  fo  that  153  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  were  thus  removed.  The  refidue  was  after- 
wards analyfcd  by  combuftion  with  hydrogen,  and  by  mix- 
ture with  nitrous  gas  ;  and  the  means  of  three  analytes  af- 
forded 0.035  of  °*ygcn  ?  wherefore  it  is  concluded,  that  the 
ac*  parts  of  air,  obtained  from  water  which  had  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  refpiratory  organs  of  fillies,  confined  of 
10.5  oxygen,  289.5  nitrogen,  and  153.0  carbonic  acid  gas. 
But  by  former  experiments,  it  was  found,  that  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  river-water  afforded  524  parts  of  air,  con- 
lifting  of  155.9  oxygen,  347-1  nitrogen,  and  21.0  carbonic 
acid  ;  confequently,  fay  thefe  chemifts,  thefe  feven  tenches 
have  abforbed,  in  eight  hours,  145.4  of  oxygen,  and  57.6 
of  nitrogen  gas;  and  they  have  produced  in  the  fame  time  132 
parts  of  carbonic  acid.  (Mem.  d'Arcueil,  t.  11.  p.  376.) 
Mr.  Ellis  has  pointed  out  feme  fources  of  fallacy,  from 
which  thefe  apparent  refults  may  have  arifen,  and  it 
is  probable  from  analyfis,  that  in  fifties,  as  in  other  ani- 
mals, the  change  produced  by  refpiration  is  the  converfiou 
of  oxygen  into  an  equivalent  portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  changes  which  the  air  undergoes  from  the  refpiration 
of  Reptiles  are  detailed  in  that  article.  Its  alterations 
in  the  breathing  of  mammalia  and  birds  are  the  fame  as  in 

ma»'The  preceding  fads,"  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  «  fufneiently 
fhew,  that  various  animals,  in  all  the  foregoing  claffes,  and 
in  every  ftage  and  form  of  their  exiftence,  require  the  pre- 
fence  of  oxygen  gas  to  maintain  the  funaions  of  life  ;  that 
this  gas,  by  the  exercife  of  thefe  funftions,  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  :  and  that  the  degree  in  which  this  converfion 
proceeds,  depends  much  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
animal,  and  the  vigour  of  its  circulating  tyftem.  Since, 
alfo,  in  every  inftance   where  the  experiments  have  been 


made  with  the  requifite  accuracy,  the  bulk  of  carbonic  acid 
produced,  nearly  or  exactly  equalled  that  of  the  oxygen 
which  difappeared,  we  may  conclude,  from  analogy,  that 
fuch  is  universally  the  extent  to  which  this  change  in  the  air 
takes  place  in  animal  refpiration  ;  and  fince,  farther,  the 
nitrogen  gas  of  the  air  appears  to  tuffer  no  neceffary  change 
in  the  exercife  of  this  function,  we  may  alio  conclude,  that, 
as  far  as  regards  the  air,  the  fubftitution  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  for  the  oxygen  gas  that  is  loft,  comprifes  the 
only  effential  change  which  the  atmofphere  experiences  during 
the  performance  of  this  animal  procefs.  We  have  before 
maintained  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  does  not  enter  the  ani- 
mal fyftem,  either  by  the  living  function  of  abforption,  or 
by  the  operation  of  chemical  affinity  ;  and  have  conlequently 
concluded,  that  the  union  of  this  iubilance  with  the  animal 
carbon  takes  place  exterior  to  the  veflels  of  the  living 
animal."     Further  Inquiry,  p.  271. 

minimal  Heat.  —  Taking  the  fpecific  caloric  of  water  at 
1. 0000,  Dr.  Crawford  found  that  of  arterial  blood  to  be 
1.0300,  and  that  of  venous  blood  0.8928  ;  that  of  oxygen 
gas  compared  to  water,  as  4.749010  1.0000;  of  nitrogen, 
0.7936;  atmofpheric  air,  1.7900;  and  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  1.6454.  The  Power  °f  oxygen  gas  to  fupply  heat, 
fays  Mr.  Berthollet,  is  well  known,  and  there  is  no  fub- 
fiance  which  fuffers  fo  much  of  it  to  efcape  in  the  changes  of 
its  conftitution. 

In  the  refpiration  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  germination 
of  feeds,  and  the  vegetation  of  plants,  the  oxygen  gas  of 
the  atmofphere  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  Since  the  fpe- 
cific caloric  of  the  latter  is  little  more  than  one-third  of  that 
which  the  oxygen  gas  itfelf  previoufly  contained,  it  necef- 
farily  follows,  that  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  is  liberated, 
whenever  this  converfion  of  gafes  takes  place.  Now,  in  the 
living  proceffes  jult  alluded  to,  the  prefencc  of  caloric  is 
very  obvious  :  we  refer  for  proofs  on  thefe  fubjeCts,  to  the 
articles  Heat,  slnimal,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  In- 
sects. Reptiles,  and  Vermes,  in  which  the  fads  con- 
nected with  their  vital  temperature  are  detailed  ;  alfo  to  the 
two  "  Inquiries"  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

Since,  then,  all  animals  pofl'efs  a  temperature  exceeding 
that  of  the  medium  which  they  inhabit,  and  fince  this,  in 
man  and  the  fupcrior  animals,  varies  but  little  under  every  vi- 
ciffitude  of  heat  and  cold,  confident  with  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  animal  functions,  there  muftexiftin  all  cafes 
appropriate  means  of  fudaining  this  function.  But  no  living 
powers  of  the  animal  fydem  arc  fufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
independent  of  the  concurring  aid  of  external  agents.  No 
fuppofed  attrition  between  the  contiguous  foft  parts  of  the 
animal  ;  no  fridtion  between  the  veflels  and  globules  of  the 
blood  ;  no  adtion  of  the  folid  parts  upon  one  another  ;  no 
circumftances  arifing  out  of  digeftion  or  fermentation  in  the 
living  body  ;  no  imagined  combudion  of  phofphorus  in  the 
blood  ;  no  liberation  of  the  phlogiftic  or  any  other  princi- 
ple, through  the  fydem,  can  be  received  as  tuflicient  to  ac- 
count for  the  uniform  height  and  fteadinefs  of  this  tempera- 
ture. As,  therefore,  the  animal  fyftein,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  powers,  is  unable,  within  itfelf,  to  produce  this  high 
degree  of  heat,  to  what  external  agent  fhall  we  have  recourfe, 
and  to  what  organs  fhall  we  refer  the  production  of  that 
more  or  lefs  elevated  temperature  which  is  obfervable  in  all 
animals. 

Infects,  worms,  and  fifties,  which  have  no  refpiratory 
ftructure  fimilar  to  that  of  the  lungs  ;  and  reptiles,  the  fur- 
face  of  whofe  lungs,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  body,  is 
comparatively  fmall,  and  whofe  blood,  at  each  circulation,  is 
but  partially  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  pollefs  a. 
I   2  degree 
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degree  of  heat  but  little  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  live  ;  while  the  mammalia  have  a  temperature  confider- 
ably  higher  ;  and  birds,  whofe  lungs  bear  the  largelt  propor- 
tion to  their  bodies,  are  the  warmeft  of  all  animals.  The 
obfervation  of  thefe  fads  led  naturally  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  temperature  of  animals  was  immediately  conne&ed  with 
the  funaions  of  the  refpiratory  organs  ;  and  an  abundance 
of  fafts,  collected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Ellis,  prove  that 
the  fmall  excefs  of  temperature,  which  not  only  the  inferior 
animals,  but  which  vegetables  alfo  poffefs,  is  adually  de- 
rived from  the  decompofition  of  the  air  by  thefe  feveral 
daffes  of  beings,  fo  long  as  living  aftion  continues.  "  No 
explanation,  however,"  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  "  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  air  contributes  to  fultain  animal  heat,  was  at- 
tempted, till  after  the  great  difcovery  of  latent  heat  by  Dr. 
Black.  That  excellent  philofopher  having  already  proved 
that  the  change  effected  in  the  air  by  refpiration,  confided 
in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  fimilar  to  what  happens  in 
many  examples  of  combuition,  afcribed  the  production  of 
animal  heat  to  the  decompofition  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
by  which  its  latent  heat  was  rendered  fenfible,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  is  given  out  in  combuilion.  The 
blood,  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs,  had,  he  con- 
ceived,  its  temperature  by  this  means  railed  ;  and  thus  was 
rendered  capable  of  communicating  heat  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  in  the  courfe  of  its  circulation  through  the  fyf- 
tem.  To  this  it  was  objeaed  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that,  if  true, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  ought  to  be  greateft  in  the 
lungs,  and  to  diminifh  gradually,  as  the  diftance  from  the 
lungs  increafes,  which  is  not  according  to  faa.  This  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Crawford,  who, 
by  a  happy  extenfion  of  Dr.  Black's  doarine,  maintained, 
that  the  heat,  liberated  by  the  decompofition  of  the  air  in 
the  lungs,  palled  into  the  blood,  and  exiited  in  that  fluid  in 
the  form  of  latent,  or,  what  is  now  termed,  fpecific  heat,  in 
confequence  of  which  its  temperature  was  not  raifed  ;  and 
that  this  heat,  by  other  chemical  changes,  was  given  out  by 
the  blood  in  a  fenfible  form  during  its  circulation. 

"  In  what  manner,  then,  does  the  air,  breathed  by  the  fupe- 
rior  animals,  give  out  its  heat,  to  fupport  that  high  degree 
of  temperature  above  the  furrounding  medium,  which  they 
all  poffefs  ?  We  have  feen  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  in- 
fpired  air  is  decompofed  in  the  bronchial  cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  that  all  its  oxygenous  portion  which  difappears,  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid,  by  carbon  emitted  from  the  ex- 
halent  furface  of  thofe  organs.  During  this  gradual  con- 
verfion  of  the  oxygen  gas,  a  quantity  of  fpecific  caloric, 
much  greater  than  what  is  neceifary  to  maintain  the  elaili- 
city  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  formed,  is  neceflarily  fet 
free  ;  and  to  this  excefs  of  heat,  thus  conftantly  liberated 
in  the  lungs,  by  the  decompofition  of  the  air,  do  we  look 
as  the  fource  of  that  fuperiority  of  temperature,  above  the 
furrounding  medium,  which  man  and  other  animals,  under 
every  viciffitude  of  climate,  are  enabled  to  exhibit  and  main- 
tain. 

"  But  if  a  quantity  of  caloric  be  thus  conftantly  difengaged 
in  the  lungs,  it  may  be  expeded  that  the  blood,  in  its 
tranfmiflion  through  thofe  organs,  fhould  acquire  a  certain 
portion  of  it.  To  afcertain  this  point,  Dr.  Crawford, 
purfuing  the  difcoveries  of  Drs.  Black  and  Irvine,  mixed 
together  certain  quantities  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
530,  with  feparate  portions  of  arterial  and  venal  blood  ;  and 
then  meafuring  the  heat  of  the  mixture,  at  different  fuc- 
ceffive  periods,  till  coagulation  took  place,  he  found  that 
the  water  containing  arterial  blo'.i  preferved  a  fuperiority 
©f  temperature  over  that  mixed  with  venal  blood  ;  and,  from 


the  refults  of  feveral  trials,  he  concluded,  that  the  fpecific 
heat  of  the  arterial  blood  of  a  dog,  was  to  that  of  the 
venal,  as  114  to  100,  and  that  of  a  fheep  as  115  to  100, 
or  as  ni  to  10.  (On  Animal  Heat,  p.  279.)  Thefe  re- 
fults derive  confirmation  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man, who,  in  order  to  difcover  the  relative  fpecific  heat 
of  arterial  and  venal  blood,  while  yet  retained  in  the  fyf- 
tem,  ftrangled  a  cat,  and  immediately  opened  its  cheft, 
while  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  was  ftill  florid.  He 
then  introduced  a  thermometer,  through  an  opening  in  the 
pericardium  on  each  fide  of  the  heart,  and  it  flood  at  980  : 
in  the  left  ventricle  the  temperature  was  only  970,  and  in 
the  right  ventricle  it  was  nearly  99".  In  fifteen  minutes, 
however,  inftead  of  the  right  ventricle  poHeffing  two  de- 
grees of  heat  more  than  the  left,  it  was  found  to  have 
four  degrees  lcfs.  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  repeated  this  ex- 
periment in  different  ways,  and  found  invariably,  that  al- 
though the  venal  blood  was  iuperior  in  temperature  at 
firft,  yet  before  coagulation  was  complete,  the  arterial  be- 
came from  three  to  fix  degrees  warmer.  (On  Sufpended 
Refpiration,  p.  42,  et  feq. )  Thefe  fads  afford  clear  and 
decifive  proof,  that  the  fpecific  heat  of  the  arterial  blood 
exceeds  that  of  the  venal,  and  demonftrate,  likewife,  that 
this  excefs  is  obtained  during  the  paffage  of  that  fluid 
through  the  lung;. 

«  Admitting  the  lungs,  then,  to  be  the  organs  in  which, 
by  a  decompofition  of  the  air,  the  blood,  as  it  pafles 
through  them,  obtains  its  heat,  it  is  next  required  to  fhew 
the  iufficiency  of  this  decompofition,  to  fupply  heat  enough 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  fuperiority  of  temperature, 
which  the  warmer  blooded  animals  poffefs."  (Inquiry, 
p.  234  236.)  For  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
was  explained  by  Dr.  Crawford,  fee  Heat,  minimal. 

Although  this  explanation  of  the  produaion  of  animal 
heat  appears  fimple  and  fatisfaaory,  and  has  been  held 
adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena  by  fuch  philofo- 
phers  as  Black,  Crawford,  Lavoifier,  and  La  Place,  the 
evidence  0.1  which  it  refts  is  not  fo  clear  as  to  have  com- 
manded univerfal  affent,  or  entirely  fet  afide  objeaions. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  generally  allowed,  that  refpiration,  and 
the  changes  it  produces  in  the  air  and  animal  fluids,  areeflen- 
tial  conditions  of  the  evolution  of  the  caloric  in  animals  ; 
but  it  has  been  thought,  that  there  are  other  circumftances, 
hitherto  perhaps  not  well  underltood,  which  influence  the 
phenomena. 

In  external  appearance  the  blood  is  the  fame  in  all  the 
veflels  of  the  foetus  ;  is  this  any  proof  that  its  temperature 
is  owing  to  the  converfion  of  oxygen  gas  into  carbonic  acid  ? 

Is  the  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  higher  animals, 
under  varying  ftates  of  refpiration  and  circulation,  and  the 
confumption  of  various  quantities  of  oxygen,  whether  in 
the  fame  or  different  individuals,  confiftent  with  the  theory  ? 
and  can  local  variations  of  temperature  be  explained  from  it  ? 

Some  recent  inveftigations  of  Mr.  Brodie  are  particu- 
larly calculated  to  increafe  our  doubts  on  the  fubjeft. 
Having  pithtfd  or  decapitated  animals,  he  kept  up  artificial 
refpiration,  and  thus  maintained  their  circulation.  The 
blood  continued  to  be  changed  in  the  lungs  from  venous  to 
arterial,  and  from  arterial  to  venous,  in  the  general  circu- 
lation. 

The  refpeaive  colours  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  could 
not  be  dittinguifhed  from  thofe  which  they  exhibit  in  living 
and  healthy  animals.  Yet  the  temperature  of  an  animal 
thus  heated,  funk  fafter  than  that  of  another  fimply  killed 
and  left  to  itfelf.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  refults 
of  fuch  a  comparative  experiment. 
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Time. 

Rabbit  with  artificial  Refpiration. 

Dead  Rabbit. 

Thermometer  in 
the  Return. 

Thermometer  in 
the  Pericardium. 

Thermoroetei  in 

tlie  Return. 

Thermotn**!*  r  in 
die  Pericanliaos. 

Before  the  experiment 
30  minutes 

45 
60 

75 

90 

100 

IOO5 

97 
95\ 
94 
92 

91 

9of 

«?£ 

lOOs 

99 

98 

96i 

95 

94 

93 

901 

The  animal,  in  whom  artificial  breathing  was  kept  up, 
mftead  of  having  its  heat  maintained  by  the  converfion  of 
arterial  into  venous  blood,  and  vice  i<erfd,  was  thus  actually 
cooled  by  the  air  conveyed  into  its  cheft. 

Having  thus  afcertained,  that  the  ordinary  changes  are 
effected  in  the  blood  by  its  circulation  and  artificial  refpira- 
tion  in  a  decapitated  animal,  Mr.  Brodie  proceeded  to  mew, 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  undergoes  its  ufual  converfion 
into  carbonic  acid.  He  found,  that  a  living  rabbit  formed 
50 — 56  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  in  an  hour  ;  a  de- 
capitated animal,  in  whom  artificial  refpiration  was  kept  up, 
emitted  40—48  cubic  inches  in  the  fame  time.  The 
thermometer  in  the  rectum  of  the  latter  had  fallen  from 
97  to  90,  while  in  another  rabbit  left  to  itfelf,  but  fimilarly 
treated  in  all  other  refpetts,  it  had  fallen  only  to  91.  In 
a  rabbit  poifoned  with  woorara,  or  the  efiential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  not  decapitated,  and  in  which  artificial 
breathing  was  kept  up,  51  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
were  emitted  in  an  hour.  The  thermometer  in  the  rectum 
had  funk  to  91  in  30  minutes  ;  while  it  itood  in  another 
animal  treated  exactly  the  fame,  excepting  the  artificial 
breathing,  at  92. 

Thefe  experiments  fecm  fully  to  warrant  Mr.  Brodie's 
conclufion,  "  that  in  an  animal  in  which  the  brain  has 
ceafed  to  exerc.fe  its  functions,  although  refpiration  con- 
tinues to  be  performed,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
kept  up  to  the  natural  (landard,  although  the  ufual  changes 
in  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  blood  take  place  in  the  two 
capillary  fyftems,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
is  formed  as  under  ordinary  circumllanccs ;  no  heat  is  gene- 
rated, and  (in  confequence  of  the  cold  air  thrown  into  the 
lungs)  the  animal  cools  more  rapidly,  than  one  which  is 
actually  dead." 

See  the  Croonian  Lecture  on  fome  phyfiological  refearches, 
respecting  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  on  the  generation  of  animal  heat ;  Phil.  Tranf. 
1S1 1,  p.  36. 

And  further  experiments  and  obfervations  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brain  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat, 
Phil.  Tranf.  1812,  p.  378. 

On  the  fubjett  of  this  article,  the  molt  valuable  works, 
both  for  the  collection  of  facts  from  various  fources,  for 
original  views  and  refearches,  acutenefs  of  investigation, 
and  clofe  reafoning,  are  thofe  of  Mr.  Ellis  ;  entitled,  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Changes  induced  on  atmofpheric  Air  by 
the  Germination  of  Seeds,  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and 
the  Refpiration  of  Animals,"  1807.  And,  "  Further  In- 
quiries, &c."  181 1.  Dr.  Boitock's  "  Effay  on  Relpira- 
tion,"  1804,  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of  the  facts 
known  on  this  fubject  up  to  that  time.  The  preceding 
article  is  derived  in  greatefl  part  from  thefe  works.  We 
may  refer  alfo  to  Thorn  foil's  Syftem  of  Cliemitlry,  book  5. 
ch.  3.   $  2  }  and  Murray's  Sytlcm  of  Chenuilry,  book  9. 


ch.  2.  §  I.  To  the  valuable  memoirs  of  Meffrs.  Allen  and 
Pepys,  "  On  the  Changes  produced  in  atmolpheric  Air 
and  Oxygen  Gas  by  Refpiration,"  Phil.  Tranf.  1808; 
and  "On  Refpiration,"  ibid.  1809.  To  thofe  of  Lavoilierin 
the  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Sciences,  1777  and  1780  ; 
and  in  the  Societe  Royale  de  Medecine,  1782—3.  Of 
Lavoilicr  and  Seguin  in  the  Mem.  de  I' Acad.  1789,  1790. 
See  alfo  Crawford,  on  Animal  Heat  ;  Goodwyn,  on  the 
Connection  of  Life  with  Refpiration  ;  Menzies,  on  Refpir- 
ation ;  Coleman,  on  Sufpended  Refpiration  ;  Davy's  Re- 
fearches ;  Spallanzani's  Memoirs  on  Refpiration,  and  his 
Rapports  de  l'Air  avec  les  ctres  Organifes,  t.  3.  8vo. 
Geneva.  Pneftley  on  Air.  Seguin  in  Annales  de  Chimie, 
t.  5.  and  21. 

RESPITE,  Respectus,  in  Law,  &c.  a  delay,  for- 
bearance, or  prolongation  of  time,  granted  any  one  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt  or  the  like. 

Menage  derives  the  word  refpite  from  the  Latin  refpetlus  ; 
as  defpite  from  defpedus.  Du-Cange  will  rather  have  it  come 
from  refpirare,  to  breathe  ;  refpite  being,  in  effect,  a  breath- 
ing-while, granted  a  debtor,  &c. 

"In  the  cuilomary  of  Normandy,  refpite  is  a  judicial  delay 
or  demur,  given  to  procedures. 

RESPITE)  Letters  of,  or  Credit.     See  Letters. 

RESPITE  of  Homage,  is  a  forbearance  of  the  homage  due 
from  the  vaffal,  or  tenant,  holding  by  homage,  or  by  knight- 
fervicc,  to  his  lord. 

Anciently,  thofe  who  held  by  thefe  tenures  paid  a  fmall 
fnm  every  fifth  year  into  the  exchequer,  to  be  refpited  doing 
their  homage  or  fervice. 

By  Hat.  12  Car.  II.  this  refpite  of  homage  is  taken  away, 
as  a  charge  arifing  from  knight-fervice ;  which  is  thereby 
likewife  annulled. 

Respite  of  Execution.     See  Reprieve. 

Respite  of  Jury.    See  Jury. 

RESPITED  on  the  Mufter-Rott,  To  he,  in  Military  Lan- 
guage, is  to  be  fufpended  from  pay,  &c. ;  during  which 
period  all  advantages  of  promotion,  pay,  &c.  are  Hopped. 
The  money  which  is  refpited  upon  the  muiler-roll  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  mufter-mafter  general)  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  by  the  paymaitcr  general. 

RESPOND,  in  Ecclcfiqftical Hiftory,  was  a  (hort  anthem 
fling  after  reading  three  or  four  verlcs  of  a  chapter  :  after 
which  they  proceeded  with  the  chapter.      GibfoH  263. 

RESPONDEAS  Ouster,  in  Law,  is  to  anfwer  over 
in  an  action  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe:  or  put  in  a  more 
fubftantia]  plea. 

RESPONDEAT  Superior,  a  law  phrafe.  Where  the 
fhcriffs  arc  removable,  as  in  London,  for  inliifliciency  ;  re- 
fpundeat  fuperior,  that  is,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  are  to 
anfwer  for  them. 

If  a  coroner  of  a  county  is  inefficient,  the  county  as  his 
fuperior  (hall  anfwer   for  Kim.     (Wood's  Inft.  83.)      If  a 
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"■aoler  conftitutcs  another  under  him,  and  he  permits  an 
cfcape,  if  he  be  not  fufficient,  refpondeal  fupertor ;  and  fu- 
perior  officers  mud  anfwer  for  their  deputies  in  civil  actions, 
if  they  are  infufficient  to  anfwer  damages. 

Tor  the  infufficiency  of  a  bailiff  of  a  franchife  refpondeat 
fuperior,  that  is,  the  lord  of  the  franchife  is  to  anfwer. 

RESPONDENT,  Respondent,  in  the  fchools,  a  per- 
fon  who  maintains  a  thefis  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

He  is  thus  called,  as  being  to  anfwer  all  objections  pro- 
pofed  by  the  opponent,  or  impugner,  &c. 

The  refpondent's  bulinefs  is  to  fee  whether  the  oppofition 
made  by  the  contrary  party  be  juft  and  legitimate  ;  or  whe- 
ther fome  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  oppofition  be  not 
broken  ;  which  is  czlle&jgnoratic  elenchi.  He  is  alfo  to  exa- 
mine the  moods  and  figures  of  the  fyllogifms,  to  fee  -whe- 
ther the  premifes  be  juft,  &c.  and  through  the  whole  to 
anfwer  rather  by  diftinguo's,  than  by  direft  negation. 

Respondent,  formed  from  the  Latin  refponderc,  to  an- 
fwer, q.  A.  pro  alio  fpondere,  to  promife  for  another,  in  Law, 
a  perfon  who  undertakes  to  anfwer  for  another  :  or  binds 
himfelf  as  fecurity  for  the  good  behaviour  of  another. 

The  refpondent  is  to  anfwer  for  the  damages  done  by  the 
perfon  for  whom  he  refponds.  There  are  four  ordonnances 
of  the  kings  of  France,  by  which  the  citizens  are  exprefsly 
forbid  to  take  fervants  without  refpondents,  bound  in  writing. 

RESPONDENTIA,  in  Commerce,  a  term  applied  to 
money  which  is  borrowed,  not  upon  the  veffel,  as  in  bot- 
tomry, but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandize  contained  in 
it,  which  mull  neceflarily  be  fold  or  exchanged,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  voyage  ;  in  which  cafe  the  borrower,  perfonally, 
is  bound  to  anfwer  the  contract  ;  and  he  is  laid  to  ta'  e  up 
money  at  refpondentia. 

It  is  enafted,  by  ftat.  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  37,  that  all  mo- 
nies lent  on  bottomry,  or  refpondentia,  on  veffels  bound  to 
or  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  (hall  be  exprefsly  lent  only  upon 
the  fhip,  or  upon  the  merchandize  ;  that  the  lender  (hall 
have  the  benefit  of  falvage  ;  and  that,  if  the  borrower  has 
not  on  board  effeCls  to  the  value  of  the  fum  borrowed,  he 
(hall  be  refponfible  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  princi- 
pal as  hath  not  been  laid  out,  with  legal  intereft  and  all 
other  charges,  though  the  fhip  and  merchandize  be  totally 
loft. 

Although  refpondentia  and  bottomry  are  of  themfelves 
a  fpecies  of  insurance,  yet  the  lender  has  an  infurable 
intereft  in  his  fecurities,  and  therefore  may  protect  himfelf 
from  the  fea-rifk  by  infuring  them.  The  lender  can  mture 
only  the  amount  of  the  fum  lent,  and  the  borrower  has  an 
infurable  intereft  in  the  fhip  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  the 
furplus  value  above  the  fum  lent.  If  either  were  to  infure 
more,  it  would  be  a  gaming  infurance,  and  void  by  the  fta- 
tute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  for  all  above  the  real  intereft.  But 
the  ufage  of  trade  may  take  a  cafe  out  of  this  rule.  Upon 
an  infurance  on  goods,  fpecie  and  effefts  in  the  India  trade, 
the  infured  may  recover  for  money  laid  out  for  the  ufe  of 
the  fhip,  and  for  which  he  charged  refpondentia  intereft,  it 
being  the  ufage  of  trade  to  infure  in  this  form.  A  policy 
on  bottomry  or  refpondentia  cannot  be  fubferibed  by  the 
borrower  of  the  money,  becaufe  it  is  only  in  confideration  of 
the  fea-rifk,  from  which  he  is  exempt,  that  he  agrees  to 
pay  the  marine  intereft.  If  he  were  to  become  an  infurer, 
this  would  be  no  longer  a  loan  upon  bottomry,  but  a  cloak 
for  ufury.  Refpondentia  and  bottomry  fecurities,  though 
they  are  the  fubjeft  of  infurance,  muft  be  particularly  and 
fpecifically  defcribed  in  the  policy  ;  for  under  the  general 
denomination  of  goods,  thefe  fecurities  cannot  be  infured. 
By  19  Geo,  II.  c.  32.  if  an  under-writer  become  bankrupt 
before  a  lofs  happen,  the  infured  may  claim  ;  and  after  a 
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lofs,  prove  his  debt  under  the  commiffion,  and  receive  1, 
dividend,  as  if  the  lofs  had  happened  before  the  bankruptcy. 
See  Bottomry. 

RESPONSA  Pridentlm.    See  Civil  and  Response. 

RESPONSALIS,  in  Law,  he  who  appears  for  another 
in  court  at  a  day  afhgned. 

Flcta  makes  this  difference  between  refponjalu  atturnatus, 
and  effbniator,  that  the  effeniator  came  only  to  allege  the  caufe 
of  the  party's  abfence,  be  he  demandant  or  tenant ;  whereas 
rejponfal'is  came  for  the  tenant  not  only  to  excufe  his  abfence,  . 
but  to  iignify  what  trial  he  means  to  undergo,  the  combat, 
or  the  country. 

RESPONSARY  Song,  an  anthem  in  whicii  the  chorif- 
ters  fing  by  turns. 

RESPONSE,  Respoxsal,  Refponfatio,  an  anfwer,  reply, 
or  repartee. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  anfwers  made 
to  the  prieft,  by  the  people,  in  the  litany,  the  pfalms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  office. 

It  has  its  ufe,  too,  in  fpeaking  of  the  opinions  or  anfwers 
of  the  ancient  jurifconfulti,  when  confulted  on  points  of  law. 

The  fifty  books  of  the  Digeft  are  compofed  of  refponfa 
prudentum,  the  refponfes  of  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Scaevola,  &c. 
collected  by  Juftinian  ;  who  afterwards  gave  them  the  force 
of  laws.     See  Civil  Law. 

The  refponfes  of  the  emperors  were  more  properly  called 
rejirip/s  ;  which  fee. 

RESPONSIONS,  Rbsponsiones,  a  term  ufed  in  the 
Military  Orders,  for  certain  penfions  or  charges,  which 
the  knights,  or  the  commandries  they"  held,  paid  to  the 
order. 

Such  a  knight  templar  paid  a  refponfion  of  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  to  his  order,  on  account  of  fuch  a  commandry. 

In  Rot.  Pari.  9  Ric.  II.  the  word  is  written  refponcies. 

RESPONSORIA,  refponfes  fung  in  chorus  by  the 
choir,  in  anfwer  to  the  prieft  in  the  cathedral  fervice. 

RESSAVA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Servia  ;  46  miles  S.E.  of  Belgrade. 

RESSAULT,  in  ArchiteHure,  the  effeft  of  a  body 
which  either  projects,  or  falls  back,  i.  e.  ftands  either  more 
out  or  in  than  another  ;  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  line,  or 
range,  with  it. 

The  term  re/fault  is  French,  and  but  little  ufed  in  Englifh  ; 
though  the  want  of  a  word  of  equal  import  pleads  for  its 
naturalization. 

RESSEL,  or  Roessel,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Pruffia, 
in  the  province  of  Ermeland,  with  a  caftle  ;  jo  miles  S.  of 
Kbnigfberg. 

RESSELA,  a  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus  to  fignify,  as 
himfelf  explains  it,  any  thing  that  expels  heat,  in  oppofition 
to  affa,  which  with  him  fignifies  any  thing  that  promotes  it. 

RESSONS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Compi£gne ;  10  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Noyons.  The 
place  contains  1039,  and  the  canton  9637  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  170  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

RESSORT,  or  Resort,  a  term  purely  French,  yet  fre- 
quently ufed,  by  our  late  writers,  to  fignify  the  jurifdiftion 
or  authority  of  a  court. 

The  word,  in  its  popular  meaning,  (ignides  Jpring,  or  the 
force  of  elafticity.  Hence  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  junfdiftion, 
and  the  extent  or  dillrift  thereof ;  as  when  we  fay,  fuch  a 
thing  belongs  to  his  reffort ;  a  judge  out  of  his  refTort  has 
no  authority.  But  its  chief  ufe  among  us  is  in  fpeaking  of 
a  court  or  tribunal,  where  appeals  are  judged  ;  or  of  a  court 
or  perfon  who  judges  finally  and  ultimately,  and  whence 
there  is  no  appeal. 

The 
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The  houfe  of  lords  judge  in  the  lad  reffort,  en  dernier  ef- 
fort. Prefidials  judge  in  the  lad  reflort  of  all  criminals 
profecnted  by  the  provofts  of  the  marlhals.  See  Dernier 
relfort. 

RESSORT,  or  Refort,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  writ  of  ay  el,  or 
coufenage,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  defcent,  in  a  writ  of  right. 

RESSOURCE,  or  RESOURCE,  a  term  purely  French, 
yet  ufed  by  Engiifh  writers  to  denote  a  means  or  foundation 
of  a  man's  recovering  himfelf  from  his  fall  or  ruin  ;  or  an 
after-game  for  the  repairing  of  his  damages. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  the  French  refoudre,  to  re- 
fold:. A  r  fource  Illicitly  and  literally  expreffes  a  means 
which  prefents  itfelf  afrefti. 

This  merchant  has  credit  and  friends  Mill  left ;  he  has 
great  refources. 

REST,  QlUES,  in  Pl.yfus,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in 
the  fame  place  ;  or  its  continual  application  or  contiguity  to 
the  fame  parts  of  the  ambient  and  contiguous  bodies.  See 
Stage. 

Red  is  either  abfolute  or  relative,  as  place  is.     See  Place. 

Some  define  reil  the  (late  of  a  thing  without  motion  ;  and 
hence  again  reft  becomes  either  abfolute  or  relative,  as  mo- 
tion is.      See  Motion-. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  true  or  abfolute  reft  to  be  the 
continuance  of  a  body  in  the  fame  part  of  abfolute  and  im- 
moveable fpace  ;  and  relative  reft  to  be  the  continuance  of  a 
body  in  the  fame  part  of  relative  fp?ce. 

Thus,  in  a  (hip  under  fail,  relative  reft  is  the  continuance 
of  a  body  in  the  fame  region  of  the  (hip,  or  the  fame  part 
of  its  cavity.  True  or  abfolute  reft  is  its  continuance  in 
the  fame  part  of  univerfal  fpace,  in  which  the  (hip,  with  its 
cavity  and  contents,  are  all  contained. 

Hence,  if  the  earth  be  really  and  abfolutely  at  reft,  the 
body  relatively  at  reft  in  the  (hip  will  really  and  abfolutely 
move,  and  that  with  the  velocity  with  which  the  veffel  moves. 
But  if  the  earth  do  likewife  move,  there  will  then  arife  a  real 
and  abfolute  motion  of  the  body  at  reft  ;  partly  from  the 
real  motion  of  the  earth  in  abfolute  fpace,  and  partly  from 
tlie  relative  motion  of  the  (hip  on  the  fea.  Lallly,  if  the 
body  be  likewife  relatively  moved  in  the  (hip,  its  real  motion 
will  arife  partly  from  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  in  im- 
moveable fpace,  and  partly  from  the  relative  motion  of  the 
(hip  on  the  fea,  and  of  the  body  in  the  (hip. 

Thus,  if  that  part  of  the  earth,  where  the  (hip  is,  move 
eaftward  with  a  velocity  of  10,010  parts,  and  the  veffel  be 
carried  by  the  wind  weflward  ten  parts,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  feaman  aboard  walk  with  the  velocity  of  one  part, 
the  feaman  will  be  moved  really  and  abfolutely  in  immove- 
able fpace  eaftward,  with  io.oqi  parts  of  velocity  ;  and  re- 
latively on  the  earth,  with  nine  parts  of  velocity  weftwards. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  philofophy,  that  matter  is  indifferent  as 
to  reft  or  motion.  Hence  fir  Ifaac  Newton  lays  it  down  as 
a  law  of  Nature,  that  every  body  perfeveres  in  its  (late, 
either  of  reft  or  uniform  motion,  except  fo  far  as  it  is  dif- 
turbed  by  external  caules. 

The  Cartefians  will  have  firmnefs,  hardnefs,  or  folidity  of 
bodies  to  conlilt  in  this,  that  their  parts  are  at  reft  with 
regard  to  each  other  ;  and  this  reft  they  ellablilh  as  the  great 
nexus,  or  principle  of  cohefion,  by  which  the  parts  are  con- 
nr'.i    1  together. 

Fluidity,  they  add,  confifts  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  the 
parts,  &c.  But  the  Newtonian  philofophy  furniflies  us  with 
much  better  dilutions.     See  Solidity,  Fluidity,  and  Co- 

11  I'M  ON. 

Monfieur  de  Maupertuis  afl.  its,  that  when  bodies  are  in 
cquilibrio,  they  mull  be  fo  litu  iled,  that,  if  any  fmall  mo- 
tion  be  imprelTed  on  them,  the  quantity  of  adion  rciulting 
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will  be  the  lead  poflible.  This  he  calls  the  law  of  reft,  and 
from  this  law  he  deduces  the  fundamental  propofition  of 
ftatics.      See  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Berlin,  torn.  ii.  p.  294. 

Monfieur  de  Maupertuis  deduces  the  laws  of  percuflion 
from  the  fame  principle.      See  Quantity  of  A<  1  tON. 

Rest,  Repofe,  or  Paufe,  in  Poetry,  is  ufed  for  the  csefura,- 
which,  in   Alexandrine  verfes,   fails  on   the  fixth   fylhble  ; 
and,  in  verfes  of  ten  or  eleven  fyllables,  on  the  fourth. 

The  reft  fhould  never  fall  on  a  monofyllable,  on  which  the 
voice  may  not  dwell  :  it  is  called  reft,  becaufe  the  ear  and 
the  pronunciation  have  both  a  repofe,  or  refpite. 

Rest,  in  Military  Language,  a  kind  of  fork  to  fupport 
muikets,  when  prefented  in  order  to  fire.  Sometimes  thefe 
reils  were  armed  with  a  contrivance  called  a  f wine's  feather, 
which  was  a  fort  of  fword-blade,  or  tuck,  that  iffued  from 
the  llaff  of  the  red,  at  the  head  :  this,  being  placed  before 
the  mufqueteers  when  loading,  ferved,  like  the  Hakes 
placed  before  the  archers,  to  keep  off  the  cavalry.  See 
Musket. 

Refts  were  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  heights 
of  the  men  who  were  to  ufe  them  ;  they  were  fhod  with  (harp 
iron  ferrils,  for  (licking  them  into  the  ground,  and  were,  on 
the  march,  when  the  muflcet  was  fhouldered,  carried  in 
the  right  hand,  or  hung  upon  it,  by  means  of  a  firing  or 
loop  tied  under  the  head. 

Rest  Arms,  To,  is  to  bring  the  firelock  to  the  fame  pofi- 
tion  as  in  prefent  arms. 

To  Rest  vpon  reverfed  Arms.  At  military  funerals  the 
arms  are  reverfed  :  on  which  occafions,  the  foldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  firing  party,  reft  upon  the  butt  ends  of  their  fire- 
locks, while  the  funeral  fervice  is  performed,  leaning  with 
their  cheeks  fo  as  to  turn  from  the  corpfe  ;  and  the  word  of 
command  is  "  Reft  upon  your  arms  reverfed." 

Rest,  in  Tilting  Armour.     See  Tilting  Armour. 

Rest,  in  Mufic,  is  a  paufe,  or  interval  of  time,  during 
which  there  is  an  intermiffion  of  the  voice,  or  found. 

Refts  are  fomelimes  ufed  in  melody,  that  is,  in  mufic  of 
a  fingle  part,  to  exprefs  fome  fimple  paflion,  or  even  for  va- 
riety fake  ;  but  more  frequently  in  harmony,  or  compofi- 
tionsof  feveral  parts,  for  the  fake  of  the  pleafure  of  hearing 
one  part  move  on  while  another  refts,  and  this  inter- 
changeably. 

Refts  are  either  for  a  whole  bar,  or  more  than  a  bar,  or 
but  for  a  part  of  a  bar.  When  the  reft  is  for  a  part,  it  is 
exprefled  by  certain  figns,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of 
certain  notes  of  time  ;  as  minim,  crotchet,  &c;  and  is  ac- 
cordingly called  minim- reft,  crotchet-reft,   &c. 

The  characters  or  figures  of  which,  fee  under  Characters 
of  Mufic,  where  the  notes  and  corresponding  refts  are  found 
together. 

When  any  one  of  thole  characters  occurs,  cither  on  a  line 
or  fpace,  that  part  is  always  filent  for  the  time  of  a  minim, 
or  crotchet,  &c.  Sometimes  a  reft  is  for  a  crotchet  and 
quaver  together,  or  for  other  quantities  of  time  for  which 
there  is  no  particular  note  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Sens  of  lilonce 
are  not  refts,  but  fuch  Hence  is  exprefled  by  placing  toge- 
ther as  many  reft  .  >>t  different  tune,  as  mate  up  the  de- 
ligned  reft.  When  the  reft  is  for  a  whole  liar,  the  femi- 
breve  reft  is  always  ufed.      1 1    the  reft  be  for  tv  ,  it 

1  .  marked  by  a  line  drawm  acrofs  a  whole  fpace.      For  th 
meafures  it  is  drawn  acrofs  a  fpace  and  a  half,  and,  for  four 
meafures,  acrofs  two  fpaces.     But,  to  prevent  ambiguity, 
the  number  of  bars  is  ulually  writ!   n  ovi 

Some  of  the  more   ancient   writers   in   niulic  make  t! 
refts  of  different  valueindifl  rent  fpecii  •  "t  time, 

character  of  a  minim-rell,  in  common  tunc,  lay  they,  ex- 
prelles  the  reft  of  three  crotchets  in  triple  time  ;  in  that  of 
V  the 
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the   triples  -%,  -J,    Sr»  -{-J,  it  always  marks  a  half-meafure, 
how  different  foever  thefe  may  be  among  themfelves. 

They  add,  that  the  reft  of  a  crotchet  in  common  time  is 
a  reft  of  three  quavers  in  the  triple  J,  and  that  the  quaver- 
reft  of  common  time  is  equal  to  three  femiquavers  in  the  triple 
t^s-.  But  this  variety  in  the  ufe  of  the  fame  character  is  now 
laid  afide.     Malcolm's  Treat,  of  Mufic,  p.  409,  &c. 

Franco,  the  inventor  of  mufical  characters  for  time,  com- 
monly aferibed  to  John  de  Maris,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  traft  in  the  Bodleian  library,  entitled  "  Ars  Cantus  Men- 
furabilis,"  fays,  "  as  the  founds  in  each  mood  are  expreffed 
by  different  notes  or  figures,  and  as  difcant  itfelf  is  as  much 
regulated  by  fiknce  as  by  found,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  treat 
not  only  of  the  figns  or  reprefentatives  of  founds,  but  of 
their  equivalent  reftsor  paufes." 

But  though  Magifter  Franco  may  have  invented  the  firft 
time-table,  confifting  of  full  or  black  notes ;  John  de  Muris 
feems  to  have  arranged  the  fecond  time-table,  confiding  of 
void  or  open  notes,  from  the  maxima  to  the  minim.  And 
in  Morley's  time,  the  notes  were  multiplied  and  accelerated 
to  the  femiquaver,  with  their  equivalent  refts.  See  the  third 
Time-table. 

R.EST-Harrow,  in  Botany.  See  Ononis. 
RESTAUR,  Restor,  in  Ancient  Cujloms,  the  remedy  or 
recourfe  which  aflurers  have  againit  each  other,  according 
to  the  date  of  their  affurances  ;  or  againft  the  mailers,  if  the 
average  arife  through  their  default ;  as  through  ill  loading, 
want  of  caulking,  or  want  of  having  the  veffel  tight. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  remedy,  or  recourfe,  a  per- 
fon  has  againft  his  guarantee,  or  other  perfon,  who  is  to 
indemnify  him  from  any  damage  fuftained.  Hence  rcjlau- 
rant  and  reftauration.  In  the  lower  Latin  they  alfo  ufe  the 
words  re/lor  and  reftaur. 

REST AU RATION,  Restauratio,  Rejloration,  the 
aft  of  re-eftabli(hi;:g,  or  fetting  a  thing  in  its  former  good 
eftate. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  reftauration  of  a  minor  to  the  poffeflion 
of  his  effefts,  alienated  in  the  time  of  his  minority.  In  the 
French  laws  it  is  an  ancient  formula,  ufed  for  thereftoring  a 
perfon  to  his  good  name,  after  he  has  been  wrongfully  ac- 
cufed  and  condemned. 

In  England  we  fay  the  Rejlauration  or  Rejloration,  by  way 
of  eminence,  for  the  return  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
after  the  civil  wars. 

The  29th  of  May  is  an  anniverfary  feftival,  appointed 
to  be  held  in  commemoration  of  the  reftoration  of  regal  and 
spifcopal  government,  by  ftat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  14. 

We  (hall  here  obferve,  that  the  form  of  prayer  for  the 
29th  of  May,  as  well  as  for  the  30th  of  January,  were  of  a 
different  complexion  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  from 
the  prefent,  of  which  the  reafon  is  faid  to  be  this  :  the  par- 
liament and  other  leading  men,  who  were  aftive  in  his  reftor- 
ation, and  who  had  been  concerned  in  oppofing  his  father's 
meafures,  would  not  be  called  traitors  ;  and  required  that 
a  diftinftion  mould  be  made  between  the  commencement  of 
the  war  and  the  conclusion  of  it  ;  they  would  not  fufftr  the 
firft  opposition  made  to  the  meafures  of  that  unhappy 
prince  to  be  ftyled  rebellion,  though  they  difapproved  of 
the  abolition  of  regal  government  which  enfued. 

And  accordingly  the  offices  for  thefe  two  folemnities 
were  drawn  up,  without  any  reflection  on  the  firft  authors 
or  promoters  of  the  oppofition,  and,  in  general,  breathe 
more  a  fpirit  of  piety  than  of  party,  of  humiliation  than  of 
revenge  ;  and,  throughout,  are  modeft,  grave,  decent,  fen- 
fible,  and  devout.  King  James  II.  altered  thefe  forms,  and 
king  William  did  not  venture  to  reduce  them  to  their  primi- 


tive ftate  ;  and  fo  they  have  continued,  with  very  little  varra- 
tion,  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  order  in  either  of  thefe  offices  for  a  fermon  or 
homily  on  this  day  ;  and  in  the  office  of  Charles  II.,  there  is 
no  direftion  for  a  lermon  or  homily  on  the  30th  of  January  : 
butbytheofficeofJamesII.it  is  required  that  on  the  faid  30th 
day  of  January  fhall  be  read  the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  the 
homily  againft  difobedience  and  wilful  rebellion,  or  elfe  the 
minifter  (hall  preach  a  fermon  of  his  own  compofing  upon 
the  fame  argument.  The  29th  of  May  is  not  a  holiday  in 
any  of  the  law-offices,  and  confequently  no  officer  can  take 
an  extraordinary  fee  for  bufinefs  done  on  that  day.  7  Term 
Rep.  163. 

By  12  Car.  II.  c.  14.  it  is  enafted,  to  the  end  that  all 
perfons  may  be  reminded  of  their  duty  on  the  29th  of  May, 
and  be  the  better  prepared  to  difcharge  the  fame  with  that 
piety  and  devotion  which  become  them,  that  every  minifter 
(hall  give  notice  to  his  parifhioners  publicly  in  the  church 
at  morning  prayer,  the  Lord's  day  next  before  fuch  29th  day 
of  May,  for  the  due  obfervation  of  the  faid  day,  and  (hall 
then  likewife  publicly  and  diftinftly  read  this  prefent  aft  to 
the  people. 

RestauRATION,  in  Architecture,  the  aft  of  repairing  all 
the  parts  of  a  building  gone  to  decay,  either  through  the 
courfe  of  time,  or  other  injuries  ;  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  it 
is  not  only  re-eftablifhed  in  its  firft  form,  but  confiderably 
augmented. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  plinths  of  the  Corinthian  columns 
of  the  Pantheon  (which  are  almoft  wholly  under  ground), 
that  the  pavement  of  this  temple  is  only  a  reftauration  made 
in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus.     Daviler. 

The  temple  of  Concord,  behind  the  Capitol  at  Rome, 
having  been  burnt  long  after  it  was  built,  and  having  angular 
bafes  different  from  the  reft,  feems  to  have  been  reftored 
from  the  ruins  of  feveral  ancient  buildings. 

Restauration,  in  Sculpture,  is  the  repairing  of  a  mu« 
tilated  ftatue,  &c.     See  Repairing. 

Mod  of  the  antique  ftatues  have  undergone  a  reftauration  ; 
as  the  Farnefe  Hercules,  the  Faunus  in  the  Villa  Borghefe 
at  Rome,  the  Wreftlers  in  the  gallery  of  the  great  duke  of 
Florence,  the  Venus  of  Aries,  in  the  gallery  at  Verfailles. 
But  thefe  reftaurations  have  all  been  made  by  the  ableft 
fculptors.     Daviler. 

RESTIACEjE,  in  Botany,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
firft  feparated  from  the  Junci  of  Juffieu  by  Mr.  Brown, 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  243,  and  named  from  one  of  its 
chief  genera  ;  fee  Restio.     The  charafters  are  thefe. 

Perianth  unconnected,  deeply  divided  into  from  two  to 
fix  fegments,  or  rather  of  fo  many  leaves  ;  rarely  wanting. 
Corolla  none.  Stamens  definite,  from  one  to  fix  ;  when  they 
are  two  or  three,  in  a  four  or  fix-cleft  perianth,  they  are  op- 
pofite  to  its  inner  leaves.  Germen  of  one  or  feveral  cells, 
each  cell  containing  one  pendulous  feed,  except  in  Xyrist 
whofe  feeds  are  numerous.  Pericarp  either  capfular,  or 
amentaceous.  Seeds  inverted.  Albumen  fhaped  like  the  feed. 
Embryo  lenticular,  fituated  in  the  lower  end  of  the  feed, 
oppolite  to  its  fear,  at  the  outfide  of  the  albumen. 

Plants  herbaceous  or  fomewhat  (hrubby,  almoft  all  exotic 
with  refpeft  to  Britain,  and  even  Europe.  Leaves  fimple, 
narrow,  in  fome  cafes  wanting.  Stems  naked,  but  often  fur- 
nifhed  with  (heathing  fcales,  cloven  at  one  fide,  imbricated, 
or  equitant,  at  the  other.  Flowers  for  the  moil  part  ag- 
gregate, fpiked  or  capitate,  feparated  by  bratleas,  the  Jlamens 
and  Jlyles  generally  in  feparate  individuals. 

This  order  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  Junci,  by  having  the 
embryo  external,  and  contrary  to  the  fear  ;  from  the  Com- 
melinct  of  Brown,  by  the  figure  of  that  part,  ai»d  its  not 
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being  enelofed  in  the  albumen.  Thofe  genera  which  have 
the  habit  of  the  Cypera-eous  order,  arc  well  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  the  (heaths  of  tlie  ftem  being  fplit,  not  undi- 
vided. Xyr'ts,  though  referred  to  the  Rejliacea,  and  fcarcely 
inore  akin  to  any  other  tribe,  Hill  differs  widely  from  the 
relt  of  this  order ;  efpecially  in  the  petal-like  inner  feg- 
ments,  or  leaves,  of  its  perianth  ;  the  claws  bearing  the 
ftamens  at  their  fummits  ;  and  the  numerous  feeds.  See 
©bfervations  on  the  generic  character  of  ResTIO. 

The  New  Holland  genera  of  the  prefent  order  are  Rcjlin, 
IjCpyrodia,     Lyg'mia,    Anarthria,     I.oxocarya,     Leptocarpus, 
tanthus,  Hypo/ana,  Aphelia,  Devauxia,  Ahpyrum,  Erio- 
cauUm  and  Xyrii. 

RESTIARIA,  a  name  given  by  Rumphius,  in  his 
Herbarium  Ambmnenle,  v.  3.  187,  to  two  or  three  different 
fhrubs,  on  account  of  their  titnefs  for  ropes,  or  cordage  ; 
reftiariiu  being  a  fort  of  bafe  Latin  word  for  a  rope-maker. 
The  firfl  of  thefe,  R.  alba,  t.  119,  is  a  very  well-marked 
genus,  for  which  the  name  might  have  been  retained  ;  but 
Linnxus,  in  his  Suppleroentum,  has  called  that  genus  Com- 
merfaiiia,  after  the  example  of  Forftcr,  in  his  Nova  Genera 
t.  22.  (See  CoMMERSONIA.)  Of  the  fecond,  termed 
R.  nigra,  Rumphius  gives  no  plate.  We  fhall  fpeak  of  it 
prefently.  Tin-  third  he  has  called  Perth-aria,  from  pertica, 
a  llafT  or  pole  ;  which  name  is  alio  a  fyr.O  lym  of  the  other 
two.  Nothing  is  known  refpedting  the  flowers,  or  generic 
character,  of  this  laft.  Loureiro  has  adopted  the  name 
Rcjliaria,  for  a  plant  which  he  fuppoles  the  fame  with  the 
nigra  of  Rumphius,  but  of  which  he  knew  the  female 
/lowers  only.  The  following  is  his  account  of  it.  Loureir. 
Cochinch.  639.     Clafs,  Dioecia;  Order  unknown,  as   well 

the  Mat.  Ord. 

Gen.  Ch.   Male  flowers  unknown. 

Female  on  a  fcparate  plant.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  ob- 
long, capfular  ;  limb  in  five  deep,  lanceolate,  fpreading  feg- 
snents.  Cor.  none.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  oblong ;  ftyle 
none  ;  ftigma  concave.  Peric.  Capfule  calycine,  ovate-ob- 
long, fomewhat  tapering  at  each  end,  five-ribbed,  hairy, 
with  two  cells  and  two  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  compreffed, 
roundilh,  with  a  long,  thin,  membranous,  linear  wing  at 
each  fide. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male     .... 

Female,  Calyx  five-cleft,  capfular,  fuperior.  Corolla 
none.  Stigma  concave.  Capfule  with  five  ribs,  two  cells, 
two  valves,  and  numerous  winged  feeds. 

Obf.  We  do  not  profefs  to  undcrltand  Loureiro's  cx- 
pnflions  of  pcrianlhium  capfulare,  and  capfula  calyc'tria,  but 
give  them  as  we  find  them,  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
plant  itfelf.      De  Theis  fuggells  its  affinity  to  Gouania. 

I.  R.  cordata.  Lour.  (R.  nigra;  Rumph.  Amb.  v.  3. 
188?) — Native  of  the  woods  of  Cochinchina.  A  large 
/hub,  with  a  reclining_/?a«,  and  climbing  branches,  deltitutc 
of  tendrils  or  thorns.  Leaves  oppofite,  heart-lhaped,  rugoie, 
hairy,  entire,  large.  Flowers  in  lax,  axillary  panicles,  with 
long  general  a.;  well  as  partial  flalks.  The  bark  is  tough  and 
porous,  fplitting  into  long  ftrips,  of  which  torches  are  made, 
and  which  ferve  aifo  for  caulking  of  veflels.  The  generic 
name  was  adopted  by  Loureiro,  becaufe  of  the  fitnefs  of 
the  Hem:;  and  branches  for  cordage. 

K  ESTINCLTERS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 

the  department  of  the  Herault  ;  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Mont- 
pelier. 

'  Rl'.STINCTION,  Restinctio,  in  Chmiflry,  the 
quenching  of  a  metal  or  mineral  in  lb  me  liquor,  in  order 
either  to  corredt  or  to  exalt  it  ;  by  giving  it  fome  new 
quality,  power,  &c. 

RESTING  Ground,  in  Gardening,  the  means  of  re- 
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frefhing  it,  and  of  relloring  its  fertility  by  the  omiflion  oj 
culinary  crops,  and  the  cultivation  of  fuch  as  have  this  ten- 
dency,  or  by  any  other  methods  which  mav  have  the  fame 
elka.  It  is  a  fort  of  management  which  is  principals  ac- 
comphfhed  in  two  different  ways  :  the  former  of  which  is 
that  of  Cowing  a  certain  portion  of  it,  annually,  with  com 
and  fome  fort  of  grafs  feeds,  fuffering  it  to  continue  under 
the  latter  of  them  for  three  or  more  years,  as  in  arable  field 
land,,  m  order  that  it  may  then  be  broken  up  again.  This 
is  a  very  beneficial  method,  but  not  much  pra&ifed,  except 
by  market -gardeners,  who  employ  thefe  two  crops  in  feeding 
and  foddering  their  cattle.  When  made  ufe  of  in  other 
ways,  as  in  other  gardens,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
the  grafs  never  runs,  up  to  feed,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in 
market-gardens,  but  in  all  other  particulars  the  practice  may- 
be entirely  the  fame.  In  this  way  of  proceeding,  by  fow- 
mg  and  laying  down  a  certain  quantity  of  ground  even 
year,  the  fame  extent  may  be  broken  up,  which  will,  of 
courfe,  afford  fo  much  frefh  foil  annually,  upon  which  fuch 
garden  crops  as  anfwer  belt  on  newly  broken  up  land,  may- 
be put  in  and  raiied,  as  thole  of  onions,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  a  great  many  other  kinds. 

The  latter  of  the  above  modes  of  managing  the  bufinefs, 
is,  however,  better  adapted  to  gardens  in  general,  as  being 
more  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  culture.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, firfl  fuggefted  by  the  author  of  the  "  Scotch  Forcing 
Gardener;"  and  is  extremely  well  fuited  to  produce  the 
lame  effefts  and  advantages  as  that  which  has  been  already 
noticed  ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  in  fome  cafes,  be  combined 
with  it,  or  ufed  conjointly,  with  great  benefit  ;  as  by  fuch 
means  much  frefh  furfacc  foil  will  be  yearly  at  the  command 
of  the  gardener.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  this  ; 
after  taking  three  culinary  crops  off  from  the  firfl  furface! 
the  ground  is  to  be  trenched  over  three  fpits  deep,  by  which 
the  bottom  and  top  parts  are  reverfed,  and  the  middle  part 
Hill  remains  in  that  fituation  ;  then  three  fimilar  crops  are 
to  be  taken  off  from  this  furface,  and  the  ground  afterwards 
trenched  two  fpits  deep,  by  which  means  the  top  becomes 
the  middle,  and  the  middle  the  top  ;  three  of  the  fame  kind 
of  crops  being  here  alio  taken  oif  from  this  furface,  and 
then  the  ground  trenched  three  fpits  again,  that  part  which 
was  laft  the  middle,  and  now  the  top,  becomes  the  bottom  ; 
and  that  which  is  now  the  bottom,  and  was  the  furface  at 
firft,  ^now  becomes  the  furface  again,  after  having  had  fix 
years'  reft.  By  this  alternate  manner  of  proceeding,  one 
time  trenching  three  fpits  deep,  and  the  other  two,  the  fur- 
face will  conllantly  be  changed,  and  will  reft  (\:<.  years,  while 
it  is  three  years  productive.  On  which  account  there  will 
be  continually  new  ground  and  foil  in  the  garden  for  tin- 
growth  of  healthy  culinary  vegetables  j  and  befides,  much 
lefs  manure  will  be  wanted  than  where  the  foil  is  lhallow, 
and  the  fame  furface  conlbntly  under  culinary  crops. 

Proper  and  careful  modes  of  cropping,  ^s  well  as  other 
kinds  of  management,  may  likewife,  in  man]  Safes,  contri- 
bute  greatly  to  the  fam<  intention. 

Resting  I.,m,l,  in  Agriculture,  the  means  of  keeping  rl 

without  any  fori  of  crop,   or  only  under  particular  kinds,  in 

the  view  oi  reftoringits  fertility.     This  is  done  in  the  prac- 

ticeof  naked  fallowing,  as  well  as  that  of  cultivating  given 
crops  by  wa>  of  a  fallow,  and  by  laying  land  down  to  the 
Hate  of  grafs,  in  order  to  its  being  ifterwards  broken  up  for 
gram  crops.  See  Fallow  and  Fai.lowi.sc;,  alfo  Ghkln 
Cl  /',   and  LAYING  down  In  grafs. 

RESTIO,  in  Botany,  Irom  refl'u,  a  cord,  becaufe  many 
oi  the  genus  ferve,  at  thesCape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they 

abound,  to  makl  ropes,  balkets,  &C.  Rejlio  is  properly  a 
perfon  who  fells  cord,  or  ropes.     Luj-uia,  fee  that  article, 
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is  nearly  related  in  habit,  as  well  as  characters,  to  the  prcfent 
genus,  and  was  finally  united  to  it  by  Linnxus,  contrary  to 
Thunberg's  opinion. — Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  cd.  12.  v.  2.  735. 
Schreb.  676.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  5.  368.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  244.  Thunb. 
Dill.  May  17.  1788.  Rottb.  Gram.  1.  J u IT.  44.  Labill. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  77.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  804.  (Chon- 
dropetalum  ;  Rottb.  Gram.  10.  Calorophus  ;  Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  2.  78.) — Clafs  and  order,  DioeciaTriandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Calamarix,  Linn.      Junei,3uS.     Reftiaceie,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Catkin  ovate  or  oblcng,  many-- 
flowered ;  its  fcales  coriaceous,  imbricated,  keeled.  Pe- 
rianth comprefi'ed,  of  four  or  fix,  nearly  equal  leaves  ;  two 
of  the  outer  ones  boat -like,  the  third  flat  ;  the  three  inner- 
moil  lanceolate,  thinner,  one' of  them  broader  than  the  reft. 
Car.  none,  except  the  three  inner  leaves  of  the  calyx  be  fo 
considered.  Stum.  Filaments  three,  fometimes  but  two  ; 
anthers  oblong,  iimple,  peltate. 

Female,  on  a  feparate  plant,  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male. 
Pi/2.  Germen  fuperior,  triangular  ;  ftyle  one,  deeply  divided 
into  two  or  three  parts  ;  ftigmas  feathery.  Perk.  Cap.*ule 
with  two  or  three  lobes,  and  as  many  cells,  burfting  at  the 
prominent  angles.      Seeds  lolitary,  fomewhat  oval. 

Obf.  Chondropetalum  of  Rottboll  differs  from  the  red  of 
the  fpecies,  in  having  the  inner  fegments  of  the  calyx  longer, 
and  of  a  cartilaginous  texture.  This  diflerence,  and  the 
11  ill  more  remarkable  one  in  Xyris,  between  the  outer  and 
inner  fegments  of  the  calyx,  might  furely  authorize  U3  to 
call  the  three  latter  a  corolla,  in  both  thefe  inltances. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Catkin  imbricated.  Perianth  of  four  or 
fix  leaves,  (horter  than  the  icales  of  the  catkin,  delhtute  of 
internal  feales.     Corolla  none.     Anthers  peltate. 

Female,  Catkin  and  Perianth  like  the  male.  Stigma;  two 
or  three.  Capfule  of  two  or  three  lobes,  and  as  many  cells, 
burfting  at  the  angles.     Seeds  folitary. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  have  a  hard,  rigid,  fmoolh,  rufiiy 
habit.  The  root  is  fcaly,  creeping,  and  perennial.  Stems 
rufhy,  fimple  or  branched,  leaflefs,  fheathed  with  fcales 
fplit  at  one  fide.  Calkins  either  folitary,  fpiked  or  panieled. 
Mr.  Brown  obferves,  that  the  fear  of  the  feed  is  naked  in 
the  New  Holland  fpecies,  but  in  thofe  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  it  is  bordered.  Several  things  which  Thunberg 
and  Rottboll  have  referred  to  Reftio,  are  by  Mr.  Brown 
removed  to  other  genera  ;  fee  Leptocarpls  and  Tiiamno- 
CHORTis.  This  author  defines  24  New  Holland  fpecies,  in 
his  Prodromus.  How  many  are  found  at  the  Cape,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainties 
refpecling  their  generic  characters,  which  we  have  not 
materials  to  remove.     The  following  may  ferve  as  examples. 

Seftion  1.     Stern  ftmpk. 

R.  tctiorum.  Thatch  Rope-grafs.  Linn.  Suppl.  425. 
Ait.  n.  1.  (Chondropetalum  deuftum  ;  Rottb.  Gram.  10. 
t.  3.  f.  2.) — Stem  fimple.  Leaves  none.  Catkins  race- 
moie,  moitly  leaning  one  way,  drooping,  bracleated, 
roundiih,  triangular.  Gathered  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape, 
from  whence  Mr.  Mafion  fent  living  plants  to  Kew,  in  I  7 
They  are  kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  blofloming  in  May  and 
June.  The  rod  is  perennial,  fmall  and  tapering,  throwing 
out  horizontal  fcaly  {hoots.  Stems  feveral,  a  foot  and  half 
high,  ereft,  very  ilraight,  round,  {lender,  fmooth,  un- 
branchedj  with  ihort  taper-pointed  (heaths  at  the  joints. 
C/a'/Vrterminal,  compound,  about  two  inches  long,  variegated 
wit!;  black,  or  dark  purple,  and  brown.  The  ilems  are  ufed 
for  thatching,  for  which  their  hard  rigid  nature  is  well  cal- 
culated ;  nor  is  this  thatch  difturbed  by  the  very  high  winds 
that  prevail  in  fouthern  Africa.     Thunberg. 

R.  tertWUs.   Pendulous-headed  Rope-grar;.    Linn.  Suppl. 
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425.  Thunb.  Reft.  n.  4.  t.  1.  f.  2. — Stem  fimple.  Leaves 
none.  Catkins  turbinate,  pendulous,  on  capillary  ftalks. 
Native  of  the  Cape,  on  hills  about  the  Table  mountain. 
TV^Jlem  is  {lender,  jointed  and  fmooth,  two  feet  high,  or 
more,  with  fcales  at  the  joints,  but  no'  leaves.  Catkins 
thre*e,  four,  or  five,  at  the  top  of  each  Item,  about  the  fize 
of  a  pea,  brown,  obtufe,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  pendulous, 
each  iupported  by  a  capillary  llalk.  Scales  obtufe,  with  a 
fmall  point. 

R.  dichotomus.  Fork-leaved  Rope-grafs.  Linn.  Syft. 
Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  735.  Rottb.  Gram.  2.  t.  1.  f.  1. 
(  Schoenus  capenfis  ;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  64?) — Stems  fimple. 
Leaves  repeatedly  compound,  with  awl-fhaped  leaflets. 
Panicle  drooping.  Catkins  oblong.  Scales  taper-pointed. 
Common  at  the  Cape.  Stems  feveral,  a  foot  or  more  in 
iieight,  bearing  a  lew  {heaths.  Leaves,  or,  as  fome  call 
them,  barren  ilems,  much  fhorter  than  the  flowering  ftems, 
(lender,  twilled,  branched,  with  a  (heath  at  each  joint  ; 
their  ultimate  fubdivifions  awl-fhaped,  channelled.  Panicles 
at  the  top  of  each  Item,  of  10  or  12  drooping  oblong  cal- 
ii/is,  whofe  fcales  are  of  a  (hilling  brown,  and  very  finely 
pointed. 

Seftion  2.      Stem  branched. 

R.  ■verticillaris.  Horfe-tail  Rope-grafs.  Linn.  Suppl. 
425.  Thunb.  Reft.  n.  22.  t.  1.  f.  7. — Branches  whorled, 
jointed;  with  ovate  fcales.  Panicle  compound,  clofe. — 
Found  about  the  banks  of  rivers  at  the  Cape.  Stem  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  refembling  an  Equifetum  in  its  copious,  (lender, 
whorled  branches,  from  every  joint  ;  bearing  numerous 
ovate,  taper-pointed,  fmall  fcales.  We  confels  ourfelves 
unable  to  draw  a  line  between  thefe  branches,  and  what  we 
have  termed  leaves  in  the  laft-defcribed  fpecies,  except  that 
the  latter  are  moftly,  if  not  entirely,  radical,  and  thefe 
grow  from  every  joint  of  the  Item.  The  catkins  are  ex- 
tremely fmall  and  numerous,  in  branched,  repeatedly  com- 
pound, denfe  cluilers. 

R.  tetraphyllus.  Four-leaved  Rope-grafs.  Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  2.  77.  t.  226,  227.  Brown  n.  24. — Stems  femi- 
cylindrical,  with  blunt  (heaths.  Leaflets  fetaceous.  Panicle 
terminal,  compound.  Catkins  nearly  globofe.  Scales 
pointed.  Male  flowers  fix-cleft  ;  female  four-cleft.  —  Native 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  ifland.  Stems 
numerous,  ftout,  three  feet  high,  with  a  few  leafy  branches 
in  the  upper  part,  whofe  ultimate  divilions  are  briftle-ihaped. 
Catkins  (talked,  ovate  in  the  female  plant,  nearly  globofe  in 
the  male.  The  perianth  of  the  female  flowers  has  but  four 
leaves,  that  of  the  male  fix. 

RESTITUTION,  Restitutio,  in  Phyfics,  the  re- 
turning of  elaftie  bodies  forcibly  bent  to  their  natural  rtate, 
by  fome  called  the  motion  of  rejlitution.     See  Elasticity. 

Contraction  being  the  proper  and  natural  aclion  of  muf- 
cular  fibres,  fome  authors  alcribe  dilatation  to  a  motion  ot 
reftitution  ;  but  the  exprellion,  as  well  as  the  idea,  is  very 
faulty. 

Restitution,  in  the  moral  and  legal  fenfe,  is  the  act  ot 
reftoring  a  perlon  to  his  right,  or  of  returning  fometlvmg 
unjuftly  taken  or  detained  from  him. 

Reftitution  is  reducible  to  commutative  juftice  ;  and  till 
it  be  made,  the  cafuifts  determine  the  party  all  the  while 
guilty  of  theft. 

The  illegal  incumbents  of  benefices  are  condemned  to  a 
r  ftitution  of  the  fruits  of  the  benefices.  In  the  Romifh 
church,  ufurers,  &c.  are  obliged  to  a  reftitution  of  their 
ill-gotten  goods ;  otherwife  the  prieit  has  no  authority  to 
give  them  abfolution. 

Restitution  in  Blood.  See  Corruption  of  Blood, 
Attainder,  and  Pardon. 

Resti- 
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Restitution  of  Conjugal  Rights.  See  Conjugal 
Rights. 

RESTITUTION  of  Stolen  Goods,  in  Law,  is  allowed  to  the 
profecutor,  on  a  conviction  oflarciny,  by  itat.  21  Hen. VIII. 
C.  II.  For,  by  the  common  law,  there  was  no  reflitution 
of  goods  upon  an  indiftment,  becaufe  it  is  at  the  fuit  of  the 
kin"-  only  ;  and  therefore  the  party  was  forced  to  bring  an 
appeal  of  robbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But 
it  being  confidered  that  the  party,  profecuting  the  offender 
by  indiftment,  deferves  as  much  encouragement  as  he  who 
profecutes  by  appeal,  this  ftatute  was  made,  which  enafts, 
that  if  any  perfon  be  convifted  of  larciny  by  the  evidence 
of  the  party  robbed,  he  flia.ll  have  full  reftitution  of  his 
money,  goods,  and  chattels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of 
the  offender's  goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted 
by  the  juftices.  And  this  writ  of  reftitution  lhall  reach  the 
goods  fo  llolen,  notwithilanding  the  property  of  them  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  altered  by  fale  in  market  overt  :  or  elfe, 
without  fucii  writ  of  reftitution,  the  party  may  peaceably 
retake  his  goods,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  unlefs 
a  new  property  be  fairly  acquired  therein  ;  or,  laftly,  if  the 
felon  be  convifted  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed  iiis  clergy, 
the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  action  of  trover  againit  him 
for  his  goods,  and  recover  a  fatisfaftion  in  damages  ;  but 
fuch  aftion  lies  not  before  profecution,  for  fo  felonies  would 
be  made  up  and  healed.      See  RECAPTION. 

Restii ttion  of  Temporalities  of  Bi/hops.  See  Tempo- 
ralities, and  Restitutions  Temporalium. 

Restitution  in  Integrum,  is  ufed  for  what  is  otherwife 
called  nfciffion. 

Religious  obtain  reftitution  againft  their  vows,  i.e.  they 
are  freed  from  their  obligation,  when  they  proteft  againft 
them  within  five  years  of  their  profeffion. 

In  the  hiftory  of  Germany  for  the  feventeenth  century, 
the  firft  day  of  January,  1624,  is  called  the  term  of  reflitu- 
tion ;  becaufe  by  the  peace  of  Munfter,  then  concluded, 
the  Lutheran  and  Calviniit  princes  were  obliged  to  reftitute, 
or  reftore  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  their  territories  till  that  day. 

By  the  peace  of  Wellphalia  in  1648,  the  reftitution-edift 
was  abrogated,  and  botli  the  contending  parties  confirmed 
in  the  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  pofleflion  of  whatever 
they  had  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1624.  And 
all  the  articles  agreed  upon  by  this  peace  were  confirmed  and 
ratified,  in  the  year  1650,  at  Nuremberg. 

Restitution  of  Medals,  or  Reflituted  Medals,  is  a  phrafe 
ufed  by  antiquaries,  for  fuch  medals  as  were  ftruck  by  the 
emperors,  to  renew  or  retrieve  the  memory  of  their  prede- 
ceffors. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  feveral  medals  we  find  the  letters 
REST.  Claudius  was  the  firft  who  began  this  praftice,  by 
linking  afrefti  feveral  medals  of  Augullus.  Nero  did  the 
fame;  and  Titus,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  ftruck 
reftitutions  of  mod  of  his  predeceffors.  Some,  however, 
have  maintained  that  the  reltituted  medals  of  Claudius  and 
Nero  are  modern  and  fpurious,  and  that  the  practice  began 
under  Titus. 

Gallienus  ftruck  a  general  reftitution  of  moft  of  the  pre- 
ceding emperors  in  two  medals,  the  one  bearing  an  altar, 
the  other  an  eagle,  without  the  rcjl.  F.  Joubert  choofes 
rather  to  call  them  cor.verfations  than  reftitutions,  as  being 
done  quite  anew.  Thele  were  deligned  to  prefervc  the  re- 
membrance of  the  confecration  of  thofe  emperors  in  honour 
of  whom  they  were  ftruck  ;  and  they  have  all  the  fame  le- 
gend on  the  reverie,  vi».  consecratio. 

RESTITUTIONE  extratli  ah  ecclefa,  in  Law,  a  writ 


anciently  granted  for  the  rcftoring  a  m&n  to  the  church,  or 
fanftuary,  from  which  he  had  been  forced  way. 

RESTITUTIONS  Temporalium,  a  writ   which  lies   where  a 
man  is  elected  and  confirmed  biftiop  of  a  diocefe,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  temporalities,  or  barony,  of  the  faid  bifhopric. 
It  is  directed  from  the  king  to  the  efcheator,  or  rather 
fheriff  of  the  county. 

RESTIVE,  or  Resty,  a  term  applied  to  a  horfe,  &c. 
that  flops,  or  runs  back,  inftead  of  advancing  forwards. 

In  the  manege,  a  rellive  horfe  is  a  rebellious,  refraftory, 
ill-broken  horfe,  which  only  goes  where  it  will,  and  when 
it  will.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  reflivus,  which 
fignifies  the  fame  thing.  (See  Ramingue.  )  A  horfe  of 
this  fort,  who  has  been  too  much  conftrained  and  tyrannized 
over,  iliould  be  treated  with  the  lame  lenity  as  a  young  colt. 
The  fpurs  are  improper  to  be  ufed  to  either  ;  inllead  of 
which  a  fwitch  fhould  be  ufed,  in  order  to  drive  him  for- 
ward, as  he  will  be  thus  lefs  alarmed  ;  becaufe  the  fpurs 
furprife  a  horfe,  abate  his  courage,  and  are  more  likely  to 
make  him  reftive  than  oblige  him  to  go  forward,  if  he  re- 
fufes  to  do  fo.  There  is  likewife  another  method  to  punilh 
a  reftive  horfe,  which  is  to  make  him  go  backward  the  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  refill.  Thele  corrections  generally  fuc- 
ceed  ;  but  the  general  rule  is  to  pufti  and  carry  your  horfe 
forward,  whenever  he  refufes  to  advance,  and  continues  in 
the  fame  place,  and  defends  himfelf  either  by  turning  or 
flinging  his  croupe  on  one  fide  or  the  other ;  and,  for  this 
purpofe,  nothing  is  fo  efficacious  as  to  pufh  him  forward 
vigoroufly.  Berenger's  Horfemanftiip,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  &c. 
See  Ride. 

RESTOR.     See  Restaui;- 
RESTORATION.     See  Restauration. 
Restoration,  in  Theology,  a  term  applied  by  thofe  who 
maintain  the  doftrine  of  the  final  happinels  of  all  mankind, 
to  the  recovery  of  tranfgreffors  from  a  ftate  of  guilt  and 
mifery  to  pardon  and  felicity,  in  confequence  of  the  penal 
difcipline   which  they  are   doomed  to    endure  in   a  future 
world.      See  this  doftrine  difcuffed  under  the  article  Hell. 
Restoration   Cove,  in  Geography,   a  bay  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  North  America,  in  Burke's  canal,    fo  called  by 
Vancouver,  from  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  of  its  difcovery. 
Among  the  lkins  brought  to  fale  at  this  bay  were  thofe  of 
the  animal  which  produces  the  wool,  of  which  the  garments 
worn  by  fome  of  the  Indians  are  made.     Their  length,  ex- 
clufively  of  the   head  and  tail,  was  50  inches  ;   and  their 
breadth,  exclufively  of  the  legs,  was  36  inches.     All  the 
fkins  that  were  brought  to  captain  Vancouver  were  white, 
or  rather  of  a  cream  colour.     The  pelt  was  thick,  and  of  a 
fine  texture  ;  but  from  their  ftate  of  mutilation,  the  fpecies 
of  animals  to  which  they  belonged  could  not  be  afcertained. 
The  women,  who  appeared  to  be  of  the  greatell  import- 
ance, were  adorned  by  an  horizontal  incilion  about  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  below  the  upper  part  of  the  under  lip,  ex- 
tending from  one  corner  of  the  mouth  to  the  other  ;   and  in 
this  (lit  was  fixed  a  piece  of  wood,  confined  clofely  to  the 
gums  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  projecting  by  its  external  fur- 
face  horizontally.      Thefe  wooden   ornaments    were  of  an 
oval  form,  and  reiembled  a  fmall  oval  platter  or  dilh,  con- 
cave on  both  fides  :  the  fmalleft  of  them  was  about  2  J  inches, 
and  the  largelt    3,'„  inches  long,  and   lj   inch  broad;   the 
others   decreaied  in   breadth   in   proportion   to  their  length. 
The  clothing  of  the  natives  here  COnllfted  i  ithfiT  of  the  Ikiiw 
of  the  lea-otter,  or  of  garments  made  of  the  pine-bark,  into 
which  was  neatly  wrought  fome  of  the  iur  of  the  lea-otter, 
and  their  fides  and  bottoms  were  decorated  with  various  co- 
lours.     In  this  they  ufe  only  woollen  yarn,  very  line,   well 
fpuii,  and  dyed  fur  that  purpofe,  particularly  with  a  very 
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lively  and  beautiful  yellow.     N.   lat.   520    1'.     E.  long. 
2320  20'. 

Restoration  Ifland,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  eait  coaft  of  New  Holland,  difcovered  by 
captain  Bligh  in  1789.     S.  lat.  120  39'. 

Restoration  Point,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Vafhon's 
ifland.     N.  lat.  47"  30'.    E.  long.  2370  46'. 

RESTORATIVE,  in  Medicine,  fnch  fubitances  both 
in  the  way  of  food,  drink,  and  medicines,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  reilore  the  vigour  of  the  conilitution,  after  the 
ceffation  of  acute  difeafes,  after  violent  haemorrhages,  fa- 
tigue, watching,  or  want  of  food.  Thefe  of  courie  com- 
prehend the  moft  nutritious  parts  of  animal  fubftances, 
jellies,  broths,  &c. ;  and  the  vegetable  ftarcb.es,  arrow-root, 
fago,  8cc.  with  milk,  rice,  and  other  light  nburifliment. 
The  reftorativc  medicines  will  be  feledted  from  the  bitter 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  ialts, 
efpecially  thofe  of  iron  ;  their  principal  ufe  being  to  give 
tone  and  vigour  to  the  digeilive  organs,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  extract  and  digeft  the  nutriment,  which  the  food 
affords. 

RESTOUN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Svria,  anciently 
called  "  Arethufa  ;"    12  miles  S.E.  of  Hamah. 

RESTOW,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia ;  72 
miles  W.  of  Lemberg. 

RESTRAINING  Statute.     See  Remedial. 

Restraining  Statute  of  Leafes.     See  Leases  by  Statute. 

RESTRAINT  is  when  an  action  is  hindered,  or 
flopped,  contrary  to  volition,  or  the  preference  of  the 
mind. 

RESTRICTION,  the  ad  of  modifying,  limiting,  or 
reftraining  a  thing  to  narrower  bounds. 

General  laws  always  bear  fome  reftndtion.  In  contracts 
it  is  ufualto  have  reflridivc  claufes,  which  bind  the  covenants 
down  to  certain  bounds. 

Restriction,  Mental.     See  Reservation. 

Restriction,  among  Logicians,  is  underftood  of  the 
limiting  a  term,  fo  as  to  make  it  fignify  lefs  than  it  ufually 
does. 

In  which  fenfe  the  name  philofopher  is  reftrained  to  Arif- 
totle  ;   Great,  to  Alexander  ;  City,  to  Rome,  &c. 

RESTRICTIVE  Proposition.     See  Proposition. 

Restrictive  Suture.     See  Suture. 

RESTRINGENT,  in  Medicine.     See  Astringent. 

RESTY.     See  Restive  and  Ride. 

RESULT,  what  is  gathered  from  a  conference,  an  in- 
quiry, meditation,  difcourfe,  or  the  like  ;  or  the  conclufion 
and  effedt  thereof. 

The  ufual  refult  of  difputes,  Mr.  Bayle  obfervee,  is, 
that  each  perfon  remains  more  attached  to  his  own  opinion. 

RESULTING  Use,  in  Law.     See  Use. 

RESUMMONS,  Resummonitio,  a  fecond  fummons 
or  calling  a  man  to  anfwer  an  action,  where  the  firlt  fum- 
mons is  defeated,  or  fufpended,  by  an  accident ;  as  the  death 
of  a  party,   &c. 

RESUMPTION,  Resumptio,  in  a  law-fenfe,  fignifies 
the  taking  again  into  the  king's  hands  fuch  lands  or  tene- 
ments as  before,  upon  falfe  fuggeftions,  or  other  error,  he 
had  delivered  to  the  heir,  or  granted,  by  letters  patent,  to 
any  man. 

Resumption,  in  the  Schools,  a  fummary  repetition,  or 
running  over,  of  an  argument,  or  of  the  fubftance  of  it,  in 
order  to  refute  it. 

Resumption  is  alfo  ufed  by  Logicians  for  the  reduction 
of  fome  figurative  or  quaint  propofkion,  to  a  more  intel- 
ligible and  fignificant  one. 

RESUMPTIVE,  in  Pharmacy,  an  epithet  given  to  a 


kind  of  unguent,  ufed  to  recruit  and  reftore  arid  languishing 
conftitutions,  and  to  difpofe  the  dry  bodies  to  receive  nois- 
rifhment.      It  is  called  in  Latin  unguenttim  refumptivum. 

RESUPINATUM  Folium,  111  Botany,  a  reverfed  leaf, 
has  its  proper  under  fide  turned  upperniofl,  as  in  Phartis 
latif alius,  and  Aljlroemeria  pehgrina.      See  Leap. 

RESUPINATUS  Flos,  a  reverfed  flower,  is  fo  cir- 
curr.ltanced,  that  what,  according  to  analogy,  ought  to  be 
its  upper  fide,  is  really  the  under.  Of  this  Lavandula. 
Lavender,  is  an  example,  the  longer  lip  of  its  corolla  being 
uppermoit,  while  the  other,  with  the  (tamens  ar.d  ityle, 
are  downwards. 

RESURRECTION,  Resukrectio,  Refufcitaiion,  the 
act  of  returning  to  a  new  or  fecond  life,  after  having  been 
dead. 

The  great  argument  for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  and 
that  urged  with  the  moft  force  and  conviction  for  the  fame, 
is  drawn  from  the  refurredtion  of  our  Saviour.  The  cir- 
cumttances  of  it  are  iuch  asalmoll  admit  of  a  demonltration  ; 
which  has  accordingly  been  attempted  on  the  ftrict  prin- 
ciples of  geometricians.      See  Ditton  on  the  Refurredtion. 

The  records  of  the  fadt  of  our  Lord's  refurredtion  art- 
contained  in  the  four  gofpels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
St.  Luke,  and  St.  John  ;  and  thougli  the  accounts  given 
by  thefe  hiitorians  have  been  charged  with  fome  difcrc- 
pancies  and  contradictions,  the  difficulties  occafioned  by 
them  admit  of  a  iatisfadtory  folution.  Among  thofe  who 
have  made  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft  (ubi 
infra)  is  entitled  to  our  particular  notice.  With  this  view, 
he  Itates  the  feveral  incidents  of  this  wonderful  event,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  feem  to  have  arifen.  He 
premifes  with  obferving,  that  our  Saviour  Chrift  was  cru- 
cified on  a  Friday  (the  preparation,  or  the  day  before  the 
Jewiih  Sabbath)  :  gave  up  the  ghoit  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  ;  and  was  buried  that  even- 
ing, before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath,  which, 
among  the  Jews,  was  always  reckoned  to  begin  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  ftars  on  Friday  evening,  af,d  to  end 
at  the  appearance  of  them  again  on  the  day  we  call  Satur- 
day. He  adds,  that,  fome  time,  and  moft  probably  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  Sabbath,  after  the  religious  duties  of 
the  day  had  terminated,  the  chief  prietfs  obtained  of  Pilate, 
the  Roman  governor,  a  guard  to  watch  the  fepulchre,  till 
the  third  day  was  pait  ;  pretending  to  apprehend  that  his 
difciples  might  come  by  night,  and  ileal  away  the  body, 
and  then  give  out  that  he  was  rifen,  as  he  had  predicted 
while  he  was  yet  alive.  Accordingly  a  guard  was  fet,  the 
fepulchre  made  fure,  and,  to  prevent  the  foldiers  themfelves 
from  conniving  with  the  difciples,  a  leal  was  put  upon  the 
ftone  which  clofed  up  the  entrance  of  the  fepulchre. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  evangelical  ltatement  of  the 
time  that  elapfed  between  our  Lord's  death  and  refurrec- 
tion  ;  and  they  fay,  that  the  refurredtion  happened  a  dav 
fooner  than  the  prediction  imported.  But  in  the  "  Trial  of 
the  Witnefles,"  it  is  alleged,  that  the  objection  is  founded 
upon  a  miftakeof  a  mode  of  fpeakivg,  common  to  the  Jews 
and  other  people  ;  who,  when  they  name  any  number  of 
days  and  years,  include  the  firft  and  the  laft  of  the  days  or 
years  to  make  up  the  fum.  Chrift,  alluding  to  his  own  re- 
furredtion, fays,  "  In  three  days  I  will  raile  it  up."  The 
angels  report  his  prediction  thus :  "  The  Son  of  man  (hall 
be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rife  again."  Elfewhere  it  is 
faid,  "  after  three  days  ;"  and  again,  that  he  was  to  be  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  "  three  days  and  three  nights." 
Thefe  expreffions  are  equivalent  to  each  other ;  for  we  al- 
ways reckon  the  night  into  the  day,  when  we  reckon  by  fo 
many  days.    If  you  agree  to  do  a  thing  ten  days  hence,  you 
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itipulate  for  forbearance  lor  the  nights  as  well  as-  d 
and,  tliereforc,  in  reckoning,  two  days,  and  two  days  and 
two  nights,  are  the  fame  thing.  That  the  exprc-lfion, 
"  after  three  days,"  means  inclufive  days,  is  proved  by 
Grotius  in  Matth.  xxvii.  63,  and  others.  The  prediction, 
therefore,  was  that  he  would  rife  on  the  third  day.  Now  , 
he  was  crucified,  as  we  have  already  tlated,  on  Friday,  and 
buried  ;  he  lay  in  the  grave  the  «  hole  of  Saturday,  and  rofe 
early  on  Sunday  morning.  But  as  the  objedtors  lay,  he- 
ought  not  to  have  rifen  till  Monday  :  let  us  try  what  the 
of  common  language  requires  to  be  underitood,  in  a  like 
cafe.  Suppofe  you  were  told  that  your  friend  fickened  on 
Friday,  was  let  blood  on  Saturday,  and  the  third  day  he 
died  :  what  day  would  you  think  he  died  on  ?  If  you  have 
nay  doubt  about  it,  put  the  queilion  to  the  firft  plain  man 
you  meet,  and  he  will  refolve  it.  The  .lews  could  have  no 
doubt  in  this  cafe ;  for  lo  they  practifed  in  one  of  the 
higheft  points  of  their  law.  Every  male  child  was  to  be 
circumcifed  on  the  eighth  day.  How  did  they  reckon  the 
days  ?  The  day  of  the  birth  was  one,  and  the  day  of  the 
circumcifion  another  ;  and  though  a  child  was  born  towards 
the  very  end  of  the  fir.'l  day,  he  was  capable  of  circumcifion 
on  any  time  of  the  eighth  day.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not 
new  nor  ftrange,  that  the  third  day,  in  our  cafe,  fhould  be 
reckoned  into  the  number,  though  Chriit  rofe  at  the  very 
beginning  of  it.  It  is  more  ftrange  to  reckon  whole  years 
in  this  manner  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  cor.ilant  method  ob- 
ferved  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  the  molt  valuable  piece  of  an- 
cient chronology,  next  to  the  Bible,  now  extant.  If  a 
king  lived  over  the  firlt  day  of  a  year,  and  died  the  week 
after,  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  to  his  reign. 

The  order  of  the  incidents  our  author  conceives  to  have 
been  as  follows.  Very  early  on  the  frfl  day  of  the  week  (the 
day  immediately  following  the  fabbath,  and  the  third  from  the 
de:  tli  of  Chrill),  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  in 
purfuance  of  the  delign  of  embalming  the  Lord's  body, 
which  they  had  concerted  with  the  other  women  who  at- 
tended him  from  Galilee  to  Jerufalem,  fet  out,  in  order  to 
take  a  view  of  the  fepulchre,  juft  as  the  day  began  to  break  ; 
and  about  the  time  of  their  Letting  out  "  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,"  e<c.  (Matth.  xxviii.  2-4.)  During  the 
amazement  and  terror  that  occurred,  Chriit  came  out  of  the 
fepulchre  ;  and  the  keepers  recovered  from  their  trance  and 
fled,  when  an  angel,  who  till  this  time  fat  upon  the  (lone, 
quitted  his  ilation  on  the  outfide,  and  entered  into  the  fepul- 
chre ;  and  probably  dilpofed  the  linen  clothes  and  napkin  in 
that  order  in  which  they  were  afterwards  found,  and  ob- 
ferved  by  John  and  Peter.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  mean 
while,  and  the  other  Mary,  were  Hill  on  their  way  to  the 
fepulchre,  where,  together  with  Salome  (whom  they  had 
either  called  upon,  or  met  as  they  were  going),  they  arrived 
at  the  riling  of  the  fun.  And  as  they  drew  near,  "  they  faid 
among  themfelves,  Who  mall  roll  us  away  the  ftone  from 
the  door  of  the  fepulchre  ?  tor  it  was  very  great  :"  and 
they  themfelves  (the  two  Maries  at  lealt)  had  ken  it  plao  '1 
there  two  days  before,  and    feen  with  What  difficulty  it  was 

done.     But  wlfilft  they  were  deliberating  (for  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  guard  ),  "  lilting  up 
their  eyes,"  being  yet  at  fome  dlftance,  they  perceived  it 
already  rolled  away.     Alarmed  at  fo  extraordinary  and  Co 
unexpected  a  circumftance,  Mary  Magdalene,   conclud 
that,  as  the  Itone  could  not  have  been  moved  without  a  great 
number  of  hands,   it  mull  have  been   rolled  away  with  E 
delign  ;  and  that  this  delign  could  have  been  no  other  but  to 
remove  the  Lord's   body  ;  and  being  convinced  by  appear- 
ances that  this  was  the  cafe,  ran  immediately  to  inform  Peter 
and  John    of   what  (lie   had   (ecu,  and  what  (lie  fufpectcd  ; 


leaving  Mary  and  Salome  there,  fo  that,  if  Joanna  and  tie 
other  women  fhould  come  in  the  mean  time,  they  might  ac- 
quaint them  with  their  furprife  at  finding  the  llone  removed, 
and  the  body  gone,  and  of  Marv  Magdalene's  running  to  in- 
form the  two  above-mentioned  apollles  of  it.  While  (he 
was  going  on  this  errand,  Mary  and  Salome  went  on  and 
entered  into  the  fepulchre  ;  and  there  law  an  angel  "  fit- 
ting on  the  right  fide,"  &c.  (Mark,  xvi.  5 — S.)  After 
the  departure  of  Mary  and  Salome  came  John  and  Peter, 
who,  laving  been  informed  by  Mary  Magdalene,  that 
the  body  of  the  Lord  was  taken  away  out  of  the  fe- 
pulchre, and  that  (he  knew  not  where  they  had  laid  him, 
"  ran  both  together  to  the  fepulchre,"  &c.  (John,  xx. 
4 — 17.)  After  the  appearance  of  Chrill  to  Mary  Ma 
lene,  to  whom,  as  St.  Mark  fays  exprefsly,  he  appeared  lnil, 
the  other  Mary,  and  Salome,  who  had  (led  from  the  fepul- 
chre with  fuch  terror  and  amazement,  that  "  they  faid  not 
any  thing  to  any  man,"  (Mark,  xvi.  S. ),  that  is,  as  the 
expreilion  may  be  uuderttood,  had  not  told  the  medage  ot 
the  angel  to  fome  (probably  John  and  Peter,  who  were 
running  with  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  fepulchre,  about  the 
time  that  thefe  women  were  dying  from  it,  and  whom  in  their 
fright  they-  might  not  immediately  recollect),  whom  theyr 
met,  and  to  whom  they  were  directed  to  deliver  it,  were 
met  on  their  way  by  Jefus  Chriit  himfelf,  who  faid  to  them, 
"  All  hail!"  &c.  (Matth.  xxviii.  9,  10.)  Thefe  feveral 
women,  and  the  two  apoltles,  being  now  gone  from  the 
fepulchre,  "  Joanna,  with  the  other  Galilean  women,  and 
others  with  them,"  &c.  (Luke,  xxiv.  1 — 9,  11.),  Peter, 
who,  upon  the  report  of  Marv  Magdalene,  had  been  at  the 
fepulchre,  had  entered  into  it,  and,  with  a  curiofity  that  bc- 
fpoke  an  expectation  of  lomething  extraordinary,  and  a  de- 
fire  of  being  fatisfied,  had  obferved  that  the  linen  clothes  in 
which  Chrill  was  buried,  and  the  napkin  that  ruas  about  his 
head,  were  not  only  left  in  the  fepulchre,  but  carefully  wrap- 
ped up,  and  laid  m  feveral places,  and  who,  from  thefe  circum- 
itances,  might  begin  to  fuipect,  what  his  companion  St.  John 
from  the  fame  circumltances  feems  to  have  believed  : — Peter 
we  fay,  hearing  from  Joanna,  that  lite  had  feen  a  vilion  of 
angels  at  the  fepulchre,  who  had  allured  her  that  Chriit  was 
rifen,  llarting  up,  ran  thither  immediately  ;  and  knowing 
that  the  angels,  il  they  were  -within  the  fepulchre,  might  be 
difcovered  without  hie  going  in,  he  did  not,  as  before,  enter  in, 
butjlooping  down,  looked  lo  far  in  as  toy,'.-  the  linen  clothes  ; 
and  "  departed,  wondering  in  himfelf  at  that  which 
come  to  pafs."  (Luke,  xxiv.  12.)  And  either  with  Peter, 
or  about  that  time,  ivent  fome  other  difciples,  who  were  pre- 
fent  when  Joanna,  and  the  other  women,  made  their  report  ; 
"   and   found  it   even  lo  as   the  women    had    laid." — "   The 

fame  day,  two"  of  the  difciples  "went  to  a  village  called 
Emmaus,"  &c.  (Luke,  xxiv.  13 — 35.)     Su<  h,  according 
to  Mr.  Weft,  is  the  order  in  winch  thi  E  vi  ral  incident    abo\ 
■  I  appi  ar  to  have  arifen  :  and  he  coi  dudes,  that  b]  ; 

order,   in  which  all  the  different   event:,  naturally  and  ealilv 
follow,  and,  as  it  were,  rife  out  ol  one  another,  the  narration 

ot  the  evaugelifta  is  cleared  from  all  confuflon  and  incop- 
Qllencies;  and,  moreover,  the  proof  oi  th  refiirrccjion  i 
bi  it'  1  eftablifhed  by  thus  feparating  the  women  into  two  or 
more  divifions,  than  upon  the  contrary  fuppofition,  which 
brings  them  all  together  to  the  fepulchre;  for,  in  the  lall 
cafe,  inftcad  ol  three  different  appearances  oi   angels  i"  the 

women,  and  tli)     "I    I.  In     Chrill,    we  Ihould  have  but  1  n,    ol 
each  ;    whereas,  in  the  Fbrmei .  thl  r.    1    a  train  of  witncll'cs,  a 

fucceflion  oi  miraculous  events,  mutually  [lengthening  and 

1llullr.1t  ing-  each    other,    and   equally  and    joir.tl)    concurring 

to  prove  one  and  the  Came  fafl  : — a  fact,  which,  as  it  v>. 

ature  more  allonilhing,  and  in  its  confequencc   "i 
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the  utinoit  importance  to  mankind,  required  the  fulleft  and 
tnoft   unexceptionable   evidence.      Never,  fays   our   author, 
was  a  fact  more  fully  proved;  and  in  ftating  this  proof, 
with  a  brevity  correfponding  to  our  limits,  and  yet,  we  trull, 
with  a  cleamefs  anfwerable'to  the  importance  of  the  fubject, 
we  iliall  avail  ourfelves  of  the  luminous  arrangement  which 
our  author  has  made  of  the  principal  arguments  that  eftabhfh 
the  intereftmg  fact  of  our  Lord's  refurrection,  and  that  ren- 
dered it  credible  to  the  apoltles  and  firft  difciples  ;  and  by 
means  of  their  teftimony  to   perfons  of  countries   and  ages 
remote  from  thofe  in  which  it  occurred.     In  its  reference 
to  the  convidion  of  the  apoftles  and  firft  difciples,  the  firft 
object  of    confideration   comprehends  the    characters    and 
difpofitions  of  the  perfons  who  were  themfelves  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  who  were  to  be  witneffes  of  the  refurrection  to 
the  world  in  general ;  thefecond  includes  the  manner,  i.  e.  the 
method  and  order  in  which  the  feveral  proofs  were  laid  before 
them  ;  and  the  third  is  the  matter  of  the  evidence.      The 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  difpofition  of  the  apoftles 
and  difciples,  for  whofe  conviction  the  proofs  of  the  refur- 
rection were  primarily  defigned,  is  neceffary  to  evince  their 
aptitude  and  their  fufficiency  for  this  purpofe,  and  will  ferve 
to  (hew  us,   that  the  manner  in  which  they  were  adduced, 
and  the  matter,  or  facts,  of  which  they  confifted,  were  fe- 
lected  with  coufummate  wifdom.     The  apoftles   and  firft 
difciples  were,  for  the  moft  part,  perfons  of  low  birth  and 
mean  occupations,  unaccuftomed  to  abftract  reafoning  and 
deep  inquiry,   and  ftrongly  pofl'effed  with  the  national  pre- 
judices of  the  Jewilli  religion,  as  it  was  then  taught  by  the 
'Scribes  and  Pharifees.     Although  it  appears  from  many 
pafl'ages  in  the  gofpel  hiftory,  that  they  were  convinced  by 
the  numerous  miracles  which  Jefus  of  Nazareth  performed, 
and  by  the  accomplifhment  of  many  prophecies  in  the  hif- 
tory of  his  life,  of  his  being  the  promifed   and   expected 
Mefiiah  ;  yet  they  were  deluded  by   the    notion    prevalent 
among  their  brethren,  the  Jews,  that  the  Mefiiah  would  be  a 
temporal  prince,  a  redeemer  and  ruler  of  Ifrael,  who  fhould 
never  die.      Our  Saviour,  in  many  of  his  difcourfes,  laboured 
to  undeceive  them  ;  but  their  prepoffeflions  and  errors  were 
fo  deeply  rooted,  that  all  his  efforts  for  this  purpofe  proved 
ineffectual.      He  had,  indeed,  moft  circumitantially  foretold 
his  own  fufferings,  death,  and  refurrection  :  but  it  fufficiently 
appears,  that  they  did  not  underltand  thefe  predictions,  until 
fome  time  after  their  accompliihment.     As,  in  their  opinion, 
immortality  and  temporal  dominion  were  the  characteriftics 
of  the  Mefiiah,   the  fufferings  and  death  of  Jefus  muft  have 
convinced  them,  before  his  refurrection,  that  he  was  not  the 
Mefiiah,  or  that  perfon  in  whom  they  had  truited  as  the  Re- 
deemer and  king  of  Ifrael.    When  he  actually  died  according 
to  his  prediction,  and  his  enemies  feemedto  have  obtained  a 
complete  triumph  over  him,  their  minds  muft  have  been  agi- 
tated by  prejudice,  doubt,  perplexity,  defpair,  and  terror. 
The  evidence,  therefore,  that  was  adapted  to  recover  them 
from  this  ftate,  muft,  in  the  manner  of  its  being  prefented  to 
them,  as  well  as  in  its  own  nature,  be  of  a  peculiar  kind :  other- 
wife  it  could  not  have  ferved  the  purpofe  of  converting  them 
from  being  incredulous  and  ready  to  defert  their  Mafter,  into 
believers,    teachers,  and  martyrs  of  the  gofpel.     The  firft 
alarm  they  received  was  from  Mary  Magdalene,  who,  early 
hi  the  morning,  on   the  third  day  from  the  burial   of  our 
Saviour,  came  running  to  inform  Peter  and  John,  that  the 
ftone  was  rolled  from  the  mouth  of  the  fepulchre,  and  that  the 
body  of  the  Lord  was  removed.     Thefe  two  apoftles  haf- 
tened  to  the  fepulchre,  and  having  entered  it,  found  the  fact 
that  had  been  announced  to  them  actually  verified.     Thus 
were    their  minds    prepared   for  the  extraordinary    events 
that  afterwards  occurred.     The  life  of  Jefus,  they  knew, 


had  been  a  life  of  miracles  ;   and  his  death  had  been  attended 
with  proc-igies  and  vvonders  ;  and  yet  none  of  them,   John 
excepted,   believed  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead ;  for  as 
yet  (as  that  apoftle  affures  us)   they  knew  not  the  fcripturei, 
that  he  muft  rife  again  from  the  dead;  that  is,  they  did  not  under- 
ftand  from  the  prophets,  that  the  Mefiiah  was  to  rife  again 
from  the  dead  ;  being,  on  the  contrary,  perfuaded,  that  thefe 
very  prophets  had  foretold  the  Mefiiah  (hould  not  die,  but 
abide  for  ever.     The  next   report   they  received  was   from 
Joanna,    and  her  companions,   who    acquainted  them  that 
angels  had  appeared  to  them,  and  had  told  them  that  Jefus 
was  rifen,  reminding  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Chrilt  him- 
felf  had,  not  only  from  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  with  which  it 
was  known  that  he  was  endowed,  but  from  the  prophets 
alfo,  predicted  his  own  fufferings  and  death,  and  rifing  again 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day.    But  then  they  did  not  under- 
ftand  what  was  meant  by  his  "  rifing  from  the  dead."     In 
order  to  explain   to  them  the  meaning  of  the  refurrection, 
they  were  probably  acquainted,  in  the  next  place,  by  Mary 
Magdalene,  that  (he  had  feen,  not  angels  only,  but  Chrift 
himfelf.      Neverthelefs  fome  doubts  and  difficulties  ftill   re- 
mained.     He  had  been  feen  only  by  Mary  Magdalene.     To 
relieve  them  in  this  ftate  of  hefitation  and  perplexity,  nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  than  the  account  given  by  the 
Other  Mary  and   Salome,    who  had  alfo  been  at  the  lepul- 
chre,  and  had  there  feen  an   angel,    who  not  only  allured 
them  that  "  Chrift  was  rifen,"    but  had  ordered  them  to* 
tell  his  difciples,   "  that  they  fhould  meet  him  in  Galilee," 
agreeably  to  what  he  himfelf  had  faid  to  them  in  his  life- 
time.    The  only  fcruple  that  now  remained  in  the  minds  of 
the  apoftles,  arofe  from  their  not  Slaving  feen  him  themfelves  ; 
and  till  they  did,  they  feemed  refolvedto  fufpend  their  belief 
of  his  being  rifen  from  the  dead,  and  treated  all  thofe  vifions 
of  the  women  as  fo  many  idle  tales.  They  were  left  for  fome 
time  to  ruminate  over  the  wonderful  events  that  had  rapidly 
occurred,  to  examine  the  fcriptures,    and  to  recollect  the 
predictions   and  difcourfes  of  their  Mafter,  to  which  they 
were  referred  both  by  the  angels  and  himfelf.     In  order  to 
afiift  them  in  their  inquiries,  and  lead  them  to  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  fcriptures,  the  only  rational  means  of  conquering  their 
prejudice,   Chrift  himfelf  appeared  to  two  of  his  difciples, 
on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  whom  he  found  difcourfing  and 
reafoning  as  they  went  upon  thofe  very  topics.     The  defign 
of  Chrift  in  his  converfation  with  thefe  difciples,  and  parti- 
cularly in  his  expofition  of  the  prophets,  was  to  (hew,  that, 
by  the  proper  exercife  of  their  underftandings,  they  might, 
from   thofe  very  fcriptures,  whofe  authority  they  allowed, 
have  been  convinced  that   the  Mefiiah  "  ought  to  have  fuf- 
fered,"  as  they  had  feen  him  fuffer,  "  and  to  rife  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day."     That  is,  Chrift  chofe  rather  to 
convince  them  by  reafon,  than  by  fenfe  ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  pre- 
pare their  mmds,  that  their  affent   afterwards  to   the  tefti- 
mony of  their  fenfes,  fhould  be  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
reafon.      Having  duly  prepared  them  for  receiving  the  tefti- 
mony of  their  fenfes,  he  difcovered  himfelf  to  them  by  an 
act  of  devotion,  "in  breaking  of  bread  ;"  a  form  of  devo- 
tioH  which  lie  had  inftituted  in  remembrance  of  his  death. 
Accordingly  they  were  convinced,  and  '•'  returned  that  fame 
hour  to  Jerufalem,"  where  they  found  the  apoftles  affembled 
together,   and  debating  apparently  upon  the  feveral  reports 
they  had  heard  that  day,  and  particularly  upon  what  Peter 
had  told  them,  to  whom,  fome  time  on  that  day,  Chrift  had 
appeared.     The  apoftles  having  now  had  every  kind  of  evi- 
dence laid  before  them  that  was  requifite  to  convince  them 
of  the  reality  of  the  refurrection  of  Chrift,  and  being  alfo 
enabled  by  the  gift  of  that  Spirit,  which  infpired  the  pro- 
phets, to  underftand  the  true  meaning  of  thofe  facred  oracles 

to 
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to  which  their  Matter  constantly  referred  them  for  the 
marks  and  characters  of  the  Mt  fliah,  which  be  affirmed  to 
be  found  in  himfelf ;  they  were  left  again  to  themfelves,  that 
they  might  confider  and  examine  at  leifure  the  feveral  proofs 
oft!  kion,  which  they  had  heard  and  feen,  and  par- 

ticularly thofe  arifing  from  the  accomplifhment  of  thepre- 
diftions  contained  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  Accordingly  he 
bore  vifiting  them  for  eight  days,  after  which  he  con- 
d<  fc  nded  to  lubmit  himfelf  to  a  farther  examination,  in 
r  to  remove  the  unreafonable  fcruples  of  St.  Thomas, 
one  of  the  apoftles.  After  tins  there  feems  to  have  been 
no  fcruple  left  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  apollles,  to  whom, 
however,  Chrift  was  i t i 1 1  pleafed  to  continue  his  vifits ; 
"  being  feen  of  them,"  as  St.  Luke  teftifies  (Ads,  i.  3.) 
"  forty  days  after  his  paffion,  and  fpeaking  of  the  things 
;  to  I  le  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is  observable,  that  all  the  appearances  of  Chrift  al- 
readv  mentioned,  feem  to  have  been  intended  only  for  the 
conviction  of  his  apoftles  ;  and  thofe  that  follow,  which  were 
probably  much  more  numerous  than  the  evangelical  hiftory 
records,  rather  for  their  confirmation  and  tn/iruBion  in  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  the  gofpel.  The  facred  writers  have 
been  very  particular  in  their  accounts  of  the  former,  whilft 
they  have  mentioned  but  very  few  of  the  latter  ;  and  the 
in   of  their  different  proceeding  is  very  obvious.     The 

is  ivltneffet  of  the  miracles, 
and  the  fufferings,  the  death,  and  the  refurreftion  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  as  teachers  and  preachers  of  his  doftrine.  In  the 
character  of  ivitnejes,  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  means 
and  opportunities  they  had  oi  knowing  certainly  the  feveral 
fafts  attefted  by  them,  mult  neceffarily  give  great  force  and 
credit  to  their  evidence  :  whereas  in  that  oi  preachers,  it  is 
fufficient  if  their  auditors  were  fatistied,  in  general,  that 
the  doctrines  taught  by  them  were  derived  from  the  instruc- 
tions, and  authorifed  by  the  commillion  given  them  by  their 
Mailer,  "  to  teach  all  nations  ;"  and  of  this,  the  various 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  poured  out,  not  upon  the  apoftles 
only,  but  by  them  upon  all  believers,  were  full  and  unquef- 
tionable  proofs. 

From  a  review  of  the  method  and  order  in  which  the  fe- 
veral proofs  of  the  refurreftion  were  laid  before  the  apoftles, 
it  is  manifelt  that  Chrift  required  of  them  a  reafonable  and 
well-grounded  faith,  and  that  he  alfo  purfued  the  molt  proper 
and  effectual  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  With 
this  view,  inftcad  of  bearing  down  their  reafon,  and  dazzling 
their  underltanding  by  a  full  manifestation  of  himfelf  at 
once,  we  fee  him  letting  in  the  light  upon  them  by  little  and 
little,  and  preparing  their  minds  by  the  gradual  dawning  of 
truth,  that  they  might  be  able  to  bear  the  full  luftre  of  the 
Sun  of  righteoufnefs  rifing  from  the  grave  ;  to  confider  and 
nine,  and  know  that  it  was  he  himfelf,  and  to  allure  the 
world  it  was  impollible  they  could  be  deceived.  By  referring 
them  to  the  fcriptures,  and  lubmitting  himfelf  to  the  fcru- 
tiny  and  judgment  of  their  fenfes,  he  not  only  waved  all 
authority,  but  required  them  in  a  ftrong  and  particular 
manner  to  exercife  their  reafon  in  examining  the  evidence 
brought  before1  them  ;  for  which  purpoic  lie  alio  improved 
their  faculties  by  the  infulion  of  his  holy  fpinl.  Never, 
fays  Mr.  Weft,  was  evidence  more  fairly  ollered  to  con- 
ration  :  never  was  inquiry  put  into  a  more  rational  me- 
thod, as  indeed  there  never  were  any  facts  that  could  better 
abide  the  tell. 

Thefe  fafts,  of  which  the   mailer  oi   the  evidence  of  the 
refurreftion  confided,  may  be  comprifed  under  three  heads, 
ti/ss.  the  appearances  of  the  angels,  the  appearances  of  Chrift 
to  the  women,  and  the  appearances  of  Chrift  to  the  difcipl 
and  apoftles.     Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  briefly  to  recite 


them.  Thofe  of  thejiijl  clafs,  at  the  fepulchre  on  the 
morning  of  the  refurreftion,  are  fuch  as  were  obferved 
by  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  kept  the  fepulchre,  by  the  other 
Mary  and  Salome,  by  Mary  Magdalene  and  by  Joanna,  and 
her  companions.  Mr.  Well  has  fatisfaftorily  proved,  by  a 
train  of  reafoning  which  we  have  not  room  to  purfue,  that 
thefe  appearances  of  the  angels  were  neither  the  effects  of 
illufion,  the  phantoms  of  a  diftempercd  vifionary  mind,  nor 
the  operations  of  artifice  and  impolture.  The  fecond  clafs 
comprehends  the  appearances  of  Chrift,  which  were  two  ; 
the  iirlt  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  the  fecond,  to  the  otiiei 
M  iry  and  Salome.  Some  perfons  have  very  abfurdlv  inferred 
from  our  Lord's  prohibition  to  Mary,  expreffed  in  thefe 
words,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  afcended  to  my 
Father,"  that  our  Saviour  was  not  clothed  with  a  real  or 
rial  body  :  whereas  the  evident  meaning  of  the  word* 
is  "  detain  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  afcending  to  my 
Father,"  and  therefore  thev  imply,  that  fhe  mould  have 
another  opportunity,  before  his  departure  from  the  wor'd,  of 
exprefling  her  regard  and  maintaining  intercourse  with  him. 
The  third  clafs  of  appearances  includes  thofe  of  Chrift  to 
his  difciples,  for  the  40  days  after  his  paflion,  which  undoubt- 
edly were  numerous,  though  only  few  are  recorded.  An 
objection  has  been  founded  on  one  of  thefe  appearances,  in 
recording  which  St.  John  fays,  "  that  Jefus  came  (the  doors 
being  ftiut)  and  Hood  in  the  midll,"  againft  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Chrift  ;  but  it  is  needlefs  to  reply  to  fo  ground- 
less a  fuggeflion,  as  that  the  body  of  Chrift  palled  through 
the  folid  door;  when  it  is  pofiible  that  he  might  enter,  unper- 
ceived  by  them,  through  an  open  door. 

The  third  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  to  any  number 
of  his  difciples  together  after  his  refurreftion  was  at  the 
fea  of  Tiberias,  called  alfo  the  fea  of  Galilee  I  John,  xxi.  14.) ; 
and  fubfequcnt  to  this  was  his  appearance  on  a  mountain  in 
Galilee,  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew.  One  reafon  that  has 
been  afligned  for  his  fhewing  himfelf  in  Galilee,  after  his  refur- 
reftion, feems  to  have  been,  that,  where  lie  was  perionally 
known  to  fo  many  people,  having  refided  these  above  30 
years,  he  might  have  the  greater  number  of  competent  wit- 
neiles  to  his  refurreftion.  It  is  probable  that  the  greateft 
number  of  his  appearances  for  the  40  days  after  his  paflion 
were  in  Galilee,  where  he  would  have  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  difcourling  to  his  difciples  of  "  things  pertaining  to 
tiie  kingdom  of  God,"  ( Afts,  i.  3.)  ;  ami  of  preparing  his 
apoftles  efpecially  for  tellifying  to  the  reality  of  his  refur- 
reftion, and  for  executing  the  commiflion  with  which  the} 
were  eiilruftcd.  \  lere  they  would  be  more  fee  u  re,  as  v. 
more  retired,  than  at  Jerulalem. 

It  might  be  further  urged  that  tin-  refurreftion   of  Chrift 
was  a  neceffary  fulfilment  of  ancient  pro] 
the  Mcfliah,  and  alio   of  our  Lord's  own  .    and 

that  it  was  a  no  lels  neceffary  appendage  to  his  office  as  a 
teacher  and  faviour  than  his  death.  Without  the  refurreftion, 
the  great  fcheme oi  divine  mercy  forth.-  1  .  [il  ,  mankind 
would  have  been  incomplete,;  by  thai,  ii  d,  and 

the  triumph  over  death  added  to  that  over  I'm  ;  the  Mcfliah 
thus  accomplishing   all  that    the  fcriptui  old    of   his 

glory  and  power.  This  event  authenticates  .  id  confirms 
the  pn  exittence,  and  it  indeed  the. pledge 

and  eanelt  of  immortality. 

But  it  I  our  Lord's 

refurreftion  which  have  b  not  exhi- 

bited to  all  the  Jews,  (Afts.x.  41,  l  choice 

of  a  felet't  number  of  difciples,  and  particularly  <d  tw 
lulu,  ■  ■  pi  •  il K  , ,  t,,  be  v.  itneffc  (of  th 

of  his  life,  and  efpi  1  and 

of  his  gofp  .  the  world,  is  »  well-known  and  indifput- 

able 
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able  faft.  He  not  only,  on  many  occafions,  both  before  and 
after  his  crucifixion,  difcourfed  to  them  in  particular  of 
things  "  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  poured  upon 
them  all  the  various  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  gave  them 
every  kind  of  evidence  of  his  "  being  rifen"  from  the  dead, 
which  the  raoft  fcrupulous  and  fceptical  could  imagine  or  re- 
quire ;  "  fhewing  himfelf  alive  to  them  by  many  infallible 
proofs,"  fuch  as  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  "  for 
40  days  after  his  paffion."  And,  indeed,  it  is  highly  ex- 
pedient that  thofe,  upon  vvhofe  teftimony  and  credit  the 
truth  of  any  faft  is  to  be  eftablifhed,  mould  have  the  fullelt 
and  moft  unexceptionable  evidence  of  it,  that  can  be  had  ; 
becaufe  their  having  had  all  poffible  means  of  information 
mil  ft  neceffarily  add  great  weight  and  authority  to  their  de- 
pofitions.  That  their  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  things 
which  they  were  to  tellify  was  neceffary  for  thofe  who  were 
o'rdained  to  be  apoftles,  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of 
St.  Peter,  Acts,  i.  15 — 26.  It  was  the  peculiar  and  diftin- 
guifhing  character  of  the  apoftles  to  be  witneffes  of  the 
refurreftion,  and  it  was  their  office  to  teltify  to  the  reality 
of  this  faft  :  but  all  the  infallible  proofs  of  our  Lord's  re- 
furreftion  were  not  vouchfafed  by  him  to  his  difciples,  merely 
from  a  particular  favour  and  regard  to  them,  that  they 
might  believe  and  be  faved  ;  but  with  a  further  view,  that 
ethers  alfo,  by  their  teitimony,  founded  on  the  moft  com- 
plete and  exaft  information,  might  likewife  believe  and 
be  faved.  If  Chrift  had  intended  nothing  more  than  to 
induce  his  difciples  to  believe  his  refurreftion,  he  might  have 
left  them  to  the  teflimony  of  the  Roman  foldiers  ;  to  that  of 
the  women  ;  to  the  -writings  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets ;  to 
his  own  prediaions  ;  to  the  flute  of  the  fepulchre,  and  that 
wonderful  circumftance  of  his  body's  being  no  -where  to  be 
found  ;  and  they  would  have  been  without  excufe,  if  they 
had  ftill  continued  unbelieving.  But  though  the  apoftles 
had,  upon  this  evidence,  believed  their  mailer  to  be  rifen 
from  the  dead  ;  yet,  without  thofe  other  infallible  proofs 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  they  would  certainly  have  not  been 
fo  well  qualified  for  being  witneffes  of  the  refurreftion  to  all 
the  world  :  the  heathens  would  not  have  admitted  the  tefli- 
mony of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  of  whofe  writings  they 
knew  nothing,  and  of  whofe  divine  authority  they  had  no 
proof.  And  as  to  the  depofitions  of  the  'women  ;  befides 
their  being  ftrangers  to  their  characters,  they  might,  from 
Chrift's  appearing  to  them,  with  fome  colour  have  demanded, 
why  he  did  not  appear  likewife  to  thofe  whom  he  commif- 
fioned  to  preach  his  gofpel,  and  to  be  -witneffes  of  his  refur- 
reftion. But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  apoftles  could  tell 
them,  that  they  themfehes  had  feen  Chrift,  had  handled  Wun, 
eat  and  drank  with  him,  and  converfed  with  him  for  forty  days 
after  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead,  they  could  not  but 
allow  them  to  have  had  the  fulhjl  evidence  of  the  refurreftion, 
iuppoling  what  they  told  them  to  be  true  ;  and  of  this  the 
purity  of  their  doftrines,  the  hohnefs  of  their  lives,  their 
courage  and  conltancy  in  defying  and  undergoing  all  kinds 
of  hardfhips,  dangers,  pain,  and  death,  in  advancing  a 
cauie,  whicli  every  worldly  intereft  obliged  them  to  delert, 
joined  to  the  atteftation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  working  witli 
them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  figns  following,"  were 
fuch  affurances  as  no  other  man  could  give  of  his  veracity. 
It  has  been  faid,  however,  that  our  Lord  did  not  (hew  him- 
ielf,  after  he  was  rifen,  to  the  Jews,  to  the  chief  priefts  and 
elders,  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  and  miftakenly  inter- 
preting a  paffage  in  Matt.  xii.  39,  40,  Chrift  has  been  charged 
with  a  violation  of  his  promife  to  this  purpofe.  Of  his 
rifing  again  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day,  the  Jews  had 
the  teftimony  of  the  prophets,  of  the  prediftions  of  Chrift 
himfelf,  the  evidence  of  the   Roman  foldiers,  of  his  body's 


beino"  no  where  to  be  found,  of  the  women  and  difcipit.?, 
and  apotlle?,  to  whom  he  had  appeared  ;  and  who,  before- 
the  Sanhedrim,  bore  witnefs  to  his  refurreftion,  and  having 
juft  before  wrought  a  miracle  upon  a  lame  man  (Afts,  iv. 
10.)  declared,  that  they  had  done  it  in  the  name  of  "  .1 
of  Nazareth,  whom,"  fay  they,  "  ye  crucified,  whom 
God  raffed  from  the  dead."  This  furely  was  evidence  fuf- 
iicient  to  convince  any  reafonable  and  unprejudiced  perfon, 
and,  confequently,  to  acquit  our  Lord  of  his  promife  of 
giving  that  "evil  generation"  fatisfaftory  proofs  of  his. 
being  rifen  from  the  dead.  To  the  evidence  vouchfafed  by 
Chrift,  neither  out  of  nvour  to  thofe  "  who  had  forfaken  all 
and  followed  him  ;"  no-  to  thofe  whom  he  had  chofen  to  be 
"  witneffes  of  him  to  all  the  world,"  they  certainly  could 
have  no  juft  pretenfions  ;  who,  inftead  of  being  his  difciples, 
had  rejefted  his  doctrine,  and  put  him  to  death  as  an  impoftor 
and  blafphemer  ;  and  inftead  of  fhewing  any  difpofition  t'  > 
embrace  and  propagate  his  gofpel,  oppoied  it  with  all  their 
power,  and,  by  threats  and  pumfhments,  forbade  his  apoftles 
to  preach  any  more  in  his  name.  It  defervesconfideration  in 
this  place,  that  the  apoftles  were  not  chofen  merely  to  be  wit- 
nefles  of  the  faft  of  our  Lord's  refurreftion,  but  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  their  office,  and  commifiioned  to  publifh  it  to  the 
world,  becaufe,  having  often  feen  Chrift  after  his  refurreftion, 
they  were  duly  qualified  for  the  fervice  affigned  them,  and 
were  able  to  teltify  the  truth  of  it  from  their  own  knowledge. 
Although  our  Saviour  did  not  think  proper  to  appear 
to  the  people  at  large  ;  that  is,  to  the  multitude  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  his  perfon  and  re- 
ligion, and  particularly  to  the  chief  priefts  and  magistrates, 
who  had  been  the  inltruments  of  his  crucifixion  ;  hefljeived! 
him/elf  openly,  without  referve  and  difguife,  to  thofe  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  affociate  with  him ;  and  to  no 
fewer  than  to  five  hundred  fuch  perfons  at  one  time  ;  and 
of  the  number  of  thefe  were  the  twelve  apoftles,  who  were 
fpecially  appointed  to  preach  his  doftrine,  and  to  declare 
the  faft  of  his  refurreftion,  as  a  diflinguifhir.g  evide 
of  its  truth  and  importance.  Their  office  commenced  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  public  miniftry  ;  and  one  ncceffarv 
qualification  for  the  future  exercife  of  it  was  their  beiii"- 
able  to  atteft  his  refurreftion.  Others  might  have  !>< 
a  limilar  teflimony.  They  were  prepared  and  difpofed  t.- 
do  it.  But  the  apoftles  were  particularly  felefted  and 
ordained  for  this  purpofe. 

It  is  a  very  natural  inquiry,  why  the  Jews  in  general,  and 
the  priefts  and  rulers  in  particular,  fliould  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  Chrift  after  his  refurreftion,  and  con- 
verting with  him,  and  ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  faft  ? 
As  this  was  the  evidence  of  his  divine  miffion  and  character, 
to  which  he  had  often  appealed  ;  fhould  not  thofe  who  pcr- 
iilted  in  their  incredulity,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  of 
Supernatural  powers,  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  courfe 
of  his  life  and  miniftry,  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it  ? 
And  if  it  had  been  Sufficient  to  overcome  their  obllinate 
prejudices,  would  not  their  teftimony  have  contributed, 
more  effectually  than  any  other  concurring  circumftance, 
to  the  conviftion  of  mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  credit 
and  influence  of  Chriftianfty  ?  This  kind  of  reafoning,  wi 
allow,  ieems,  on  a  (light  and  fuperficial  consideration  of  it, 
to  be  very  plaufible  ;  and  it  has  been  Strongly  urged  and 
very  pertinacioufiy  maintained  by  fceptics  and  infidels. 

Let  us  examine  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  ; 
and  we  Shall  perceive  that  it  is  more  plaufible  than  juft,  and 
that  it  will  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn 
from  it.  It  fuppofes,  that  the  Jewifh  priefts  and  magis- 
trates had  a  right  to  expeft  perfonal  evidence  of  our  Sa- 
viour's refurreftion  ;    that  fome  ujeful  and  important  end 

would 
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influence  which  they  poffeffed  ;  and  in  fubmitting  to 
be  taught  and  governed  by  the  authority  of  Jefus  of 
Nazareth,  whom  they  had  defpifed,  calumniated,  and  cru- 
cified. If  they  were  conitrained  to  affent  to  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's   refurredtion,  it  was  not  very  probable  that 


would  have  been  anfwered  by  its  being  afforded  them  ;  and 
that  no  injury  to  the  character  and  religion  of  Chrill  could 
have  refulted  from  their  being  thus  indulged  and  gratified. 
If  neither  of  thefe  fuppofitions  can  be  reafonably  admitted  ; 
if,  upon  farther  investigation,  they  fhould  appear  to  be  fal- 
lacious and  unfounded;  it  cannot  be  alleged  againft  the  they  would  confefs  to  the  world,  that  he,  whonYth'ev  h 
evidence  of  our  Saviour  s  refurreft.on,  that  it  was  defedive  perfecuted  during  his  life,  and  doomed  to  a  premature  and 
and  partial,  becaufe  it  was  not  communicated  to  the  Jewifli  ignominious  death,  was  the  promifed  Mefliah  and  Saviour 
pnelt  sand  rulers.  It   was  not  probable,   that  in   fo   doing  they  would 

I  he  plea  of  right  cannot  be  urged  in  their  favour  by  any,     publifh  their  own  difgrace,  and  that  they  would  proclaim 
who  duly  conhder,  what  their_  difpofition  and  conduct  had     to   the  world,  that   they  were  perfecutors  and  murderers 


been  during  our  Saviour's  life  and  miniltry.  Men  who 
had  difcovered  no  inclination  to  examine  the  nature  of  his 
dodtrine  and  the  defign  of  his  million  ;  who  had  flighted 
and  refilled  the  means  of  information  and  convidtion,  which 
his  preaching  and  miracles  had  afforded  them  ;  and  who 
had  purfued   him  with  malignity  and  violence  to  the  crofs 


It  would  have  required  a  degree  of  virtuous  fortitude,  of 
which  we  difcover  no  traces  in  the  Jewifh  Sanhedrim, 
to  bear  public  testimony  to  the  refurredtion  of  a  perfon 
whom  they  had  fo  lately  condemned  and  crucified  as  a 
malefactor.  Without  fuch  a  teftimony,  of  what  avail 
would  have  been  the  convidtion  of  their  own  minds  to  the 


and  grave  ;-iuch  men  could  furely  have  no  jutt  claims  on     general  credit  of  the  Chriitian  caufe  >     Afraid  or  afhamed 
mention  :   they  could  have  no  reafon  to  expeft,     of  avowing  it,  and  thus  of  forfeiting  the  reputation  and  in- 


that  he  would  condefcend  to  ufe  any  new  efforts  for  re 
moving  their  prejudices,  when  every  paft  endeavour  had  not 
only  proved  fruitlefs,  but  had  ferved  to  exafperate  their 
refentment,  and  to  provoke  a  perfecution  which  terminated 
in  his  death.  Their  oppolition  to  him  had  been  fuch  both 
in  its  nature  and  degree,  as  to  render  them  altogether  un- 
worthy of  any  forbearance  and  indulgence.  Much  lefs  dif- 
cernment  than  he  pofl'effed  would  have  been  fufftcient  for 
perceiving,  that  no  evidence  was  likely  to  avail  with  perfons 
of  their  temper  and  character.  They  had  jullly  forfeited 
every  token  of  his  regard.  They  had  merited  the  moft 
fignal  punifhment.  It  would  have  been  not  only  a  vain, 
but  an  impious  and  daring  prefumption  in  them  to  expeift 
any  other  evidence  of  his  reftoration   to   life  beiides  that, 


fluence  annexed  to  their  character  and  office,  and  of  incur- 
ring popular  cenfure  and  reproach ;  no  benefit  could  have 
accrued  from  it  either  to  their  contemporaries  or  to  future 
generations.  They  were,  therefore,  very  unfit  to  be  wit- 
nefles  of  a  fadt,  which  it  was  their  interefl  to  conceal,  and 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  acknowledge,  if  they  had 
believed  it  to  be  true. 

Befides,  their  teitimony,  if  truth  had  extorted  it  from 
them,  and  if  they  had  poflefled  honefty  and  refolution  fuf- 
ficient  to  avow  it,  would  have  been  liable  to  fufpicion.  It 
was  the  teftimony  of  men  whofe  minds  mutt  have  been  op- 
preffed  and  terrified  by  a  confeioufnefs  of  their  guilt  ;  and 
it  might  have  been  faid,  that  they  were  haunted  by  ghofts 
and  fpectres,  and  that  their  imagination  converted  a  phantom 


which    they  might    derive  from  the  teftimony   of  perfons  into  the  real  perfon  of  him  whom  they  hadexpofedto  pub 

Ids  guilty   and  more  deferving  than  themfelves.     Befides,  lie  derifion,  and  fentenced  to  an  ignominious  death.     Their 

our    Saviour  s   particular  commiflion   to   the  Jews  expired  teftimony  would  have  gained  little  credit  with  men  of  their 

with  Ins  death  ;  and  he  had  prcvioufiy  informed  them  that  own   rank  and    ftation,   and    of   principles   and    characters 

■hey  mould  not  fee  him  till  they  were  better  difpofed  to  fimilar  to  their  own.     It  would  have  died  with  themfelves; 

bvery  perfonal  claim  mult,  in  this  cafe,   be  and  produced  no  effed  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  ac- 


receive  him 
fet  afide 

The  plea  of  right  being  difmifl'cd  as  unfounded,  the  next 
queftion  that  occurs  is,  whether  any  important  and  valuable 
purpofe  to  themfelves  or  others,  w'ould  have  been  anfwered 
by  our  Saviour's  appearance  to  them,  after  his  refurreftion  ? 
Have  we  any  reafon  to  imagine,  that  they  would  have  been 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  miffion  and  doctrine  by  fuch 
an  appearance  ?  The  fame  prejudices  and  intercits  that 
prevented  the  effedt  of  the  miracles  which  he  had  performed, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  witneffes,  would  have  refilled 
the  convidtion,  which  his  refurredtion  tended  to  produce. 
The  fame  antipathy  to  the  doctrine  he  taught  and  the  re- 
ligion he  meant  to  cltablifh,  would  have  prevailed  againlt 
the  evidence  of  this  fact  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  they 
would  have  only  aggravated  their  guilt  and  condemnation 
by  obstinately  perfifting  in  their  unbelief. 

But  though  they  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
our  Saviour's  refurredtion,  would  they  avow  their  con- 
vidtion ?  Would  they  publicly  tellify  the  truth  of  that 
fadt  ?  By  an  undifguifed  and  open  declaration  of  it, 
would  they  lead  others  to  believe  and  acknowledge  it? 
This,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  very  fignal  triumph  of 
truth  over  prejudice  and  malice.  But  it  would  have  been 
a  triumph  over  their  own  prejudice  and  malice,  of  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  kind,  that  it  was  very  unlikely  to  happen. 
Pride  and  interelt  would  have  been  very  reluctant  in  ac- 
knowledging that  they  had  perfecuted  and  murdered  a 
divine    Meffenger;    in   renouncing   the    worldly   rank  and 
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quaintance  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

It  ought  to  be  confidered  farther,  that  the  character  and 
religion  of  Chrilt  might  have  been  very  materially  injured 
by  his  appearance  to  the  Jewifh  priefts  and  rulers,  after  his 
refurredtion.      They   had  no  right  to  expect   this   kind  of 
evidence.     No  good  purpofe  could  be  anfwered  by  it.     We 
now  obferve,  that  it  might  have  been  very  detrimental  in 
its  effects.     If  they  had  remained  unconvinced,  which  might 
moft  probably  have    been    the   cafe,    the  fact  would  have 
been   queftioned.     The  multitude  would  have  become  ob- 
llinate  and  irreclaimable    in    their    incredulity  ;     and    the\ 
would   have    pleaded    the  authority    of   their   fuperiors    in 
ftation  and  office,  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  inquiry  and 
rejecting  the  means  of  convidtion.      If  they   had  been  con- 
vinced, without  honefty  and  refolution  to  declare  the  truth, 
the  fadt  would  ftill  have  been  confident]  as  doubtful,  or  at 
lead  of  no  threat  importance.      But  if  with  their  conviction 
they  connected  the  public  avowal  of  its  truth,  our  Saviour 
would    have  incurred  the  charge   of  an   impoftor,   and  his 
religion  of  fraud.      Loud  would   have  been  the  clamour  of 
a   combination   between   him    and    the    rulers    of  the    date. 
Sufpicion  would  have  attached  itfelf  to  the  evidence  of  men, 
who  had  the  care  of  his  fepulchre,  v.  lei  appointed  tie'  '.uard, 
and  fealed  the  Hone  that    fet  urcd    It,   and   who  could   eafily 

have  propagated  a  report,  which  would  have  gained  credit 

with  the   fervile   multitude.      Chi  illianity   would    have    i 

repreiented,  by  perfons  who  are  prone  to  if  I 

to  ftate  policy,   as  a  contrivance  of  the  priclls  and  ma 
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trates  of  Judea,  to  anfwer  fome  purpofe  of  worldly  emolu- 
ment or  ambition.  Its  progrefs  and  prevalence  would  have 
been  attributed  to  the  fecular  influence  of  its  advocates  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  that  moil  diftinguifti- 
ing  and  fatisfactory  evidence  which  it  now  poffeffes,  that  it 
derived  its  origin  from  God,  and  owed  its  fuccefs  to  the 
fignal  interpofition  of  divine  power. 

Allowing  that  the  apoitles  and  firft   difciples  had  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  of  our  Lord's  refurrection,  we  are  next   to 
inquire,  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  interefting  fubjeft,  how  the 
fact  may  be  afcertained  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  thofe  who  live 
in  ages  and  nations  far  remote  from  thofe  in  which  it  oc- 
curred.     Such  perfons  mud  recur  for  conviction,  firft  and 
principally  to  the  tejlimony  of  the  original  witneffes,  chofen 
to  announce  the  fact  to  the  world,  tranfmitted  from  one 
country  and  one  age  to  another  in  writings,  either  penned 
by  themfelves,  or  authorized  by  their  infpeCtion  and  appro- 
bation.     Thefe   writings  are  contained  in  the   Go/pels,   the 
A3s,  the  Epifths,  and  the  Revelation  ;  and  for  proofs  of  their 
authenticity  and  credibility,  we  refer  to  thefe  titles,  and  alfo 
to  Bible,  Canon,  and  Testament  ;  and  for  an  account 
of  their    authors,    to  Matthew,  Mark,    Luke,    Joiix, 
Paul,  Peter,  &c.     How  far  we  may  fafely,  and  without 
danoer  of  miftakc,  rely  on  the  teftimony  of  the  witnefTes  of 
our  Sas'iour's  refurrection,  thus  tranfmitted  to  us,  will  ap- 
pear, if  we  confider,  that  they  were  men,  not  only  capable 
of  knowing   the  truth,   and  duly   infurmed  concerning  it, 
but,  on  account  of  their  general  character,   unlikely  to  re- 
port   and   propagate   a  falfehood.      They   had  been  raifed 
from  private  and  obfeure  itations  to  the  office  they  fuitained. 
They  were  deltitute  of  thofe   natural  talents  and  external 
advantages  which  fuggelt  and  favour  a  plan  of  impofture 
and  deceit.     Artlefs  and  undefigning,  and  unconnected  with 
perfons  of  extended  views  and  worldly  influence,  they  were 
unfit  inftruments  for  concerting  and  executing  a  deliberate 
and  complicated  fcheme  of  delulion.      The  principles  they 
had  embraced,  and  the  profeffion  they  had  affumed,   fince 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  were  altogether  incompa- 
tible with  a  combination  to  promote  the   prevalence  of   a 
known  falfehood.      Integrity  and  a  regard  to  truth,  under 
the  awe  of  the  God  of  truth  and  jultice,  and  in  the  profpeCt 
of  righteous  judgment  and  retribution,  were  the  avowed 
principles   of  their  conduct  ;  and  they  mult  have  been  itn- 
poftors,  chargeable  with  the  mod  atrocious  guilt  and  the 
moil    confummate    folly,    if   they    had   propofed,    by    the 
wickednefs   of  deceit,  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
virtue.     But  the  falfehood  of  aliening,  that    Chrift    was 
rifen,  was  fuch  as  would  never  have  engaged  their  concur- 
rence and  fupport.      It  was  an  event  of  which  they  had  no 
expectation.     Their    prejudices    and    falfe   hopes   had    led 
them  to  furrender  their  caufe,  as  altogether  defeated,  when 
their  Mailer  fubmitted  to  death.     They  had  either  forgotten 
or  mifunderitood  his  predictions  ;   and  when  fome'  of  them 
firft  received  the  report  of  his  refurrection,  they  were  de- 
parting from  Jeruialem  with  dejected  and  defpairing  fpirits  ; 
and  they  needed  very  peculiar  evidence  of  the  fact,  before 
they   were  dilpofed  to  admit  the   reality  of  it.     If  Chrift 
had  not  actually  rifen  from  the  dead,  thefe  men  would  have 
returned  to  their  former  attachments  and  occupations.     All 
their  prepolfeffions  in  favour  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  law 
of  Mofes  would  have  revived.     Difappointed  in  their  erro- 
neous expectations,   they  would  have  been  the  lefs  inclined 
to  propagate  an  impofture. 

More  efpecially  when  we  confider,  that  all  their  interefts, 
as  well  as  their  prejudices,  militated  againlt  their  public 
declaration  of  a  fact,   which  had  never  exifted.     Can   we 

fuppofe,  that  they  would  have  incurred  the  refentment  of 


the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  ;  and  that  they  would  have 
hazarded  their  lives  in  the  fupport  of  a  caufe,  the  founder 
of  which  had  deceived  and  betrayed  them  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  difcern  in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  witneffes 
of  our  Lord's  refurrection  undeniable  evidence  of  their  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  and  of  their  fincenty  in  avowing  and 
publishing  it.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  evidence  of  truth  can 
account  for  the  change  which  they  manifefted  both  in  their 
fentiments  and  conduct.  Men,  who  a  little  while  before 
were  timid  and  defpairing,  become  bold  and  fearlefs  ;  de- 
clare the  fa£t  on  the  fcene,  where  they  report  it  to  have 
happened,  and  in  the  prefence  of  thofe,  who,  after  having 
fucceeded  in  procuring  the  crucifixion  of  Chrift,  employed 
all  the  means  in  their  power  for  preventing  any  delulion 
with  regard  to  his  reiurreftion  ;  and  who  expofe  themfelves 
to  perfecution  and  death  in  ailerting  and  proclaiming  it. 
With  new  views,  with  refpect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Chriftian  difpenfation  ;  with  a  knowledge  and  zeal, 
with  a  fteadinefs  and  conllancy,  which  indicate  a  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  truth  and  an  extraordinary  illumination  ;  they 
publifh  the  fact,  and  propagate  the  doctrines  and  duties 
which  it  was  defigned  to  eltablifh  and  enforce. 

Befides,  "  the  apoftles  wrought  miracles  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  their  teftimony."  The  God  of  truth  con- 
curred with  them,  and  atteited  their  credibility  ;  and  thus 
obviated  every  doubt  and  difficulty,  which  prejudice  and 
malignity  might  have  fuggefted.  Every  miracle  they  per- 
formed was  a  new  attellation  to  the  fact  which  they  re- 
ported, and  the  extraordinary  powers  they  poffeiied,  and 
which  they  derived  from  the  Sovereign  of  nature,  qualified 
them  for  being  proper  witneffes  of  it  to  the  world.  He, 
who  appointed  them  to  this  office,  aided  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  Their  fuccefs,  infufficient  as  they  were  of  them- 
felves to  combat  the  prejudices  and  powers  of  the  world, 
afforded  an  increafing  and  permanent  evidence  of  the  fact, 
on  which  their  commiffion  was  founded.  To  us  their  tef- 
timony has  defcended  with  every  fanction  and  with  every 
circumftance  c>f  credibility,  that  can  juftify  our  affent,  and 
our  attachment  to  the  doctrine  they  taught,  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  duties  they  inculcated. 

In  the  prevalence  and  duration  of  Chriftianity,  and  in  the 
profpect  of  its  continued  fubfiilence  and  increafing  fpread 
and  triumph,  we  difcern  traces  of  its  divine  original  :  we 
fee  exiiling  proof  of  the  refurrection  of  its  founder  ;  and 
we  perceive  reafons  and  motives  for  holding  fall  the  pro- 
feffion of  our  faith  in  it  without  wavering.  Our  religion  is 
founded  on  evidence,  that  cannot  be  realonably  quellioned  : 
the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  furnifh,  on  due  exami- 
nation, arguments  in  its  favour.  It  needs  only  an  impartial 
fcrutiny  and  trial,  in  order  to  approve  itfelf  the  luifdom  and 
the  power  of  God. 

From  the  exiftence  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  we 
may  confider  as  a  diftinCt  argument  in  proof  of  our  Saviour's 
refurrection,  may  be  deduced  the  fame  kind  of  evidence  of 
this  fact,  as  is  exhibited  to  us  of  the  deluge  by  the  many 
petrifactions  of  (hulls  and  bones  of  fifties,  and  other  animals  of 
diftant  regions,  &c.  found  often  in  the  bottoms  of  the  decpeft 
mines,  and  the  bowels  of  the  higheft  mountains  ;  for,  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  account  for  thofe  various  petrifactions  being 
lodged  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  earth,  fome  many  leagues 
diftant  from  the  fea,  others  very  much  above  the  level  of  it, 
without  admitting  fuch  a  fubverfion  and  confufion  of  this 
globe,  as  could  not  have  been  occalioned  by  a  lefs  violent 
caufe  than  the  "  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  and  the  waters  flowing  above  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
hills  ;"  fo  will  it  be  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the 
propagation  and  prefent  exiftence  of  Chriftianity  in  fo  many 
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regions  of  the  world,  without  fuppofing  that  "  Chrilt.  rofe 
from  the  dead,"  afcended  into  heaven,  and  enabled  his  dif- 
ciples,  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  his  holy  fpirit,  to  furmount 
fuch  obstacles,  as  no  mere  human  abilities  could  poffibly 
overcome.     See  Ch  Religion.     "  Obfervations  on 

the  Hiftory  and  Evidences  of  the  Refurrceti.m  of  Jefus 
Chrift,"  by  Gilbert  Weft,  cfq.  "  Obfervations  on  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  by  the  right  hon.  George  lord 
Lyttelton.  "  The  Trial  of  the  Witneffes  of  the  Refur- 
rection  of  Jefus."     Rees's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  Serm.  4. 

The  refurrection  of  Chrilt  is  a  molt  important  fact,  not 
only  as  it  certifies  his  divine  miffion,  the  character  he  affurned, 
and  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  taught,  but  as  it  allures  us 
of  the  reality  of  a  future  ftate  of  righteous  retribution.  This 
event  exhibits  a  triumph  over  death,  which  proves  not 
merely  the  poflibility,  but  the  certainty,  of  a  general  refur- 
rection of  mankind.  It  is  the  pledge  and  earned  of  that 
reltoration  to  life,  which  Jefus  Chrilt,  as  a  divine  teacher, 
both  predicted  and  promifed.  Many  curious  questions  have 
been  propofed  on  the  mode  of  the  future  exiftence  of  man- 
kind ;  as  well  as  on  the  place  of  abode  of  the  good  and 
wicked  (fee  Heaven  and  Hell);  and  alfo  on  the  time 
when  this  interefting  event  fhall  happen.  (See  Sleep  of  the 
Soul.  1  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  our  future  being,  it  is 
generally  allowed,  both  by  thofe  who  believe  and  thofe  who 
deny  the  efTcntial  distinction  between  matter  and  fpirit,  that 
we  lhall  exift  hereafter  in  a  corporeal  form  ;  but  the  differ*- 
ence  between  our  prefent  bodies  and  thofe  in  which  we  fhall 
exilt  after  the  general  refurrection  is  a  fubjedt,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  have  engaged  the  attention  and  employed  the 
pens  of  metaphylicians  and  polemical  theologians,  is  more 
curious  than  ufeful ;  and  provided  that  we  fliall  exift  here- 
after, we  need  not  be  anxious  about  the  decifion  of  this 
queftiori.  It  is  important  merely  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  exiftence  in  general,  the  truth  of  which,  what- 
ever may  be  the  conjectures  of  the  learned,  it  does  not  in- 
validate. 

Many  Chriltians  believe  the  refurredlion  of  the  fame 
identical  body,  the  very  fame  flefh  and  bones,  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  two  principal  philofophical  objections 
againit  it  are  thefe  : 

1.  That  the  fame  piece  of  matter,  or  fubftance,  may  hap- 
pen to  be  a  part  of  two  or  more  bodies.  Thus  a  fifh  feeding 
on  a  man,  and  another  man  afterwards  feeding  on  the  fifh, 
part  of  the  body  of  the  firlt  man  becomes  firft  incorporated 
with  the  fifh,  and  afterwards  in  the  lilh,  with  the  laft  man. 
Again,  inftances  have  been  known  of  one  man's  feeding  im- 
mediately on  another  ;  and,  among  the  cannibals  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  the  practice  has  been  frequent. 

Now,  where  the  fubftance  of  one  is  thus  converted  into 
the  fubftance  of  another,  each  cannot  rife  with  his  whole- 
body  ;  and  to  which  lhall  the  common  part  be  allotted  ? 

To  this  objection  fome  anfwer,  that,  as  all  matter  is  not 
fit  or  difpofed  to  be  affimilated  to  the  body,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  it,  human  flefh  may  very  probably  be  of  this 
kind;  and,  therefore,  what  is  thus  eaten,  may  be  again  ex- 
creted, and  carried  off.  But  Mr.  Leibnitz's  anfwer  fecms 
the  more  folid.  All  that  is  effential  to  the  body,  he  urges, 
is  the  original  ftamen  which  exifted  in  the  femen  of  the  la- 
ther ;  nay,  and  on  the  footing  of  the  modern  theory  of  ge- 
neration, which  cxilted  in  the  femen  of  the  firft  man.  This 
we  may  conceive  as  the  molt  minute  fpeck  or  point  ini. 
able  ;  and  therefore,  not  to  be  feparated,  or  torn  afundcr, 
and  any  part  of  it  united  with  the  llamen  of  any  other  man. 
All  this  bulk  we  fee  in  the  body,  is  only  an  accretion  to 
this  original  ftamen  ;   an  addition  ol    foreign  matter,  of  new 


juices,  to  the  primary,  folid  ftamen  :  there  is,  therefore,  no 
reciprocation  of  the  proper  matter  of  the  human  body. 

The  fecond  objection  i;  this :  the  human  body,  we  know, 
by  the  late  diicoveries  in  the  animal  economy,  is  continually 
changing;  a  man  has  not  entirely  the  fame  body  to-day  as 
he  had  yckerday  ;  and  it  is  even  computed,  that  in  lefa  than 
feven  years'  time,  his  whole  body  undergoes  a  change,  and 
not  a  particle  of  the  fame  body  remains.  Which  of  thofe 
many  bodies,  then,  which  the  fame  pcrfon  has  in  the  courfe 
of  his  life,  is  it  that  fliall  rife  ?  or  docs  all  the  matter  that 
has  ever  belonged  to  him  rife  again  ?  or  does  only  fome  par- 
ticular fyftcm  thereof?  The  body,  e.gr.  he  had' at  twenty, 
at  thirty,  or  at  fixty  years  old  ?  If  only  this  or  that  body 
arife,  how  fhall  it  be  rewarded  or  puuilhed  for  what 
done  in  the  other  ?  with  what  juftice  does  one  perfon  fuffer, 
&c.  for  another  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  anfvrercd  on  Mr.  Locke's  principles, 
that  perfonal  identity,  or  the  famenefs  of  a  rational  being, 
confilts  in  felf-confcioufnefs  ;  in  the  power  of  confidering 
itfelf  the  fame  thing  in  different  times  and  places.  By  this 
every  one  is  to  himfelf  what  he  calls  felf;  without  confider- 
ing whether  that  felf  be  continued  in  the  fame  or  divers  fub- 
Itances.  So  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  perfon.  It  is 
the  fame  felf  now  it  was  then  ;  and  it  was  by  the  lame  felf 
which  now  reflects  on  an  action,  that  action  was  per- 
formed. 

Now,  it  is  this  perfonal  identity  that  is  the  object  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  which  we  have  obferved  may  exift 
in  different  fuccefiions  of  matter  ;  fo  that  to  render  the  re- 
wards and  punifhments  juft  and  permanent,  nothing  needs 
but  that  we  rife  again  with  fuch  a  body  as  that  we  retain 
the  confeioufnefs  of  our  pait  actions. 

RESUSCITATION.     See  Resurrection,  and  Re- 

V1V1F1CATION. 

Resuscitation  of  Plants,  in  Chemifiry,  the  art  of  repro- 
ducing a  plant  from  its  allies.     See  Palincenesia. 

Many  have  pretended  to  this  art,  and  have  (hewn  refufci- 
tated  plants  in  vials ;  but  all  thefe  feem  only  particular  in- 
ftances of  artificial  chemical  vegetations,  of  which  many 
others  may  be  given.  The  external  appearances  of  thefe 
refemble  plants,  and  the  ignorant  may  ealily  take  them  for 
fuch  ;  but  when  clofely  confidered,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence to  be  found.     See  Artificial  Vegetation. 

RETAIL,  in  Commerce,  &c.  the  buying  of  goods  in 
the  great,  or  by  wholefale,  and  felling  them  out  again  in 
fmall  parcels. — "  Qui  rem  integram  ementes,  per  minutiores 
earn  partes  diftrahebant." 

RETAIN,  To,  fpoken  of  mares,  fignifies  to  hold,  i.e.  to 
conceive  after  covering. 

RETAINER,  in  Law,  a  fervant  not  menial  or  do- 
meftic,  that  is,  not  continually  dwelling  in  the  houfe  of  his 
lord  and  matter,  but  only  wearing  his  livery,  and  attending 
on  fpecial  occafions. 

This  livery  was  anciently  given  by  a  great  man,  and  fre- 
quently for  the  maintenance  of  quarrels ;  whence  it  was 
juitly  prohibited  ral  ftatutes;  as  under  Richard  II. 

on  pain  of  imprilonment,  and  grievous  forfeiture  to  the 
king. 

It  was  further  prohibited  by  other  ll.ttutc:;  of  the  fuc- 
cceding  kings,  by  which  the  delinquents  were  fubject  to 
make  ranfom  at  the  king's  plealinv  ;  and  knights  and 
efquires  hereof  duly  attainted  were  to  lofe  their  laid  liveries, 
and  forfeit  their  fee.  for  ever. 

Edward  IV.  added   a   lpecial   penalty  of  five  pounds  per 

month   <>n  every  man   that  gave   Inch   livery,  and  as  much 

on  every  pgrfon  (o  retained,  either  by  writing,  word,  or 

L   2  oath. 
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oath.     But  moil  of  thefe  ttatutes  are  repealed  by  a  flatute 
3  Car.  I. 

Retainer  of  Debts,  a  remedy  which  the  law  gives  to  an 
executor  or  adminillrator  for  the  debt,  by  allowing  him  to 
retain  fo  much  as  will  pay  himfelf,  before  any  other  creditors 
whofe  debts  are  of  equal  degree.  ( See  Debt.  )  \  The  debts 
of  co-executors  mall  be  difcharged  in  proportion.  An  exe- 
cutor of  his  own  wrong  (hall  not,  in  any  cafe,  be  permitted 
to  retain. 

RETAINING-Fee,  is  the  firft  fee  given  in  any  caufe  to 
a  ferjeant  or  counfellor  at  law,  by  which  to  make  him  fure, 
that  he  (hall  not  be  on  the  contrary  fide. 

RETALIATION,  Retaliatio,  the  aft  of  returning 
like  for  like.      See  TaUONIS  Lex. 

When  a  nation  cannot  obtain  juftice,  either  for  a  lofs  or 
an  injury,  it  has  a  right  to  do  itfelf  juftice.  But  before  it 
declares  war,  there  are  various  methods  praftifed  among  na- 
tions for  obtaining  fatisfaftion.  Among  thefe  is  that  called 
the  law  of  retaliation,  according  to  which  we  make  another 
fuffer  exactly  fo  much  evil  as  he  has  done.  Many  have  ex- 
tolled this  law,  as  being  derived  from  the  moft  ftrict  juftice  ; 
and  can  we  be  furprifed-  at  their  having  propofed  it  to 
princes,  when  they  have  even  dared  to  give  it  for  a  rule  to 
the  Deity  himfelf!  The  ancients  called  it  the  law  of  Rha- 
damanthus.  Although  a  nation  may  punifli  another  which 
has  done  it  an  injury,  if  it  refufes  to  give  juft  fatisfaclion  ; 
yet  it  has  not  a  right  to  extend  the  penalty  beyond  what  is 
required  bv  ks  own  fafety.  Retaliations,  unjuft  between 
private  perfons,  would  be  much  more  fo  between  nations, 
becaufe  here  the  punimment  would,  with  difficulty,  tall  on 
thofe  who  have  done  the  injury.  What  right  would  you 
have  to  cut  off  the  nofe  and  ears  of  the  amballador  of  a  bar- 
barian, who  had  treated  yours  in  the  fame  manner  ?  As  to 
thofe  reprifals  in  time  of  war,  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  retaliation,  they  are  juftified  on  other  principles.  (See 
Reprisals.)  All  that  "is  true  in  this  idea  of  retaliation  is, 
that  every  thing  be  equal  ;  the  pain  ought  to  bear  fome  pro- 
portion to  the  evil  required  to  be  punifhed  ;  the  end  and 
even  the  foundation  of  punifhment  requiring  thus  much. 

RETARDATION,  Retardatio,  in  Phyfics,  die  aft 
of  retarding  ;  that  is,  of  delaying  the  motion  or  progrefs  of 
a  body,  or  of  diminiming  its  velocity. 

The  retardation  of  moving  bodies  arifes  from  two  great 
caufes,  the  refijlance  of  th  ,  and  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  Retardation  from  the  Refijlance  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  reliftance  itfelf;  becaufe,  with  refpeel  to 
the  fame  moving  body,  they  are  in  the  fame  proportion.  See 
Resistance. 

With  refpeft  to  different  bodies,  however,  the  fame  re- 
fiftance  often  generates  different  retardations.  For  if  bodies 
of  equal  bulk,  but  different  denfities,  be  moved  through  the 
fame  fluid  with  equal  velocity,  the  fluid  will  acl  equally  on 
each  ;  fo  that  they  will  have  equal  refiftances,  but  different 
retardations ;  and  the  retardations  will  be  to  each  other  as 
the  velocities  which  might  be  generated  by  the  fame  forces 
in  the  bodies  propofed  ;  that  is,  they  are  inverfely  as  the 
quantities  of  matter  in  the  bodies,  or  inverfely  as  the  den- 
fities. 

Suppofe,  then,  bodies  of  equal  denfity,  but  of  unequal 
bulk,  to  move  equally  faff  through  the  fame  fluid,  their  re- 
fiftance  increases  according  to  their  fuperficies  ;  that  is,  as 
the  fquares  of  their  diameters.  But  the  quantities  of  mat- 
ter are  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  ©f  the  diameters  : 
the  refiftances  are  the  quantities  of  motion  ;  the  retardations 
are  the  celerities  arifing  from  them  ;  and  dividing  the  quan- 
tities of  motion  by  the  quantities  of  matter,  you  will  have 


the  celerities  ;  therefore  the  retardations  are  directly  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diameters,  and  inverfely  as  the  cubes  of  the 
diameters  ;  that  is,  inverfely  as  the  diameters  themfelves. 

If  the  bodies  be  equal,  move  equally  fwift,  and  are  of  the 
fame  denfity,  but  move  through  different  fluids,  their  re- 
tardatious  are  as  the  denfities  of  thofe  fluids. 

And  when  bodies  equally  denfe,  and  of  equal  bulk,  are 
carried  through  the  lame  fluid  with  different  velocities,  the 
retardations  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

The  Retardation  from  Gravity  is  peculiar  to  bodies 
projected  upwards.  A  body  thrown  upwards  is  retarded 
after  the  fame  manner  as  a  falling  body  is  accelerated  ;  only, 
in  the  one  cafe,  the  force  of  gravity  confpires  with  the  mo- 
tion acquired  ;  and  in  the  other,  it  acts  contrary  to  it. 

As  the  force  of  gravity  is  uniform,  the  retardation  from 
that  caufe  will  be  equal  in  equal  times. 

Hence,  as  it  is  the  fame  force  which  generates  motion  in 
the  falling,  and  diminiihes  it  in  the  rifing  body,  a  body  rifes 
till  it  has  loft  all  its  motion  ;  which  it  does  in  the  fame  time 
in  which  a  body  falling  would  have  acquired  a  velocity  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  body  was  thrown  up. 

Thus,  alfo,  a  body  thrown  up  will  rile  to  the  fame  height, 
from  which  falling,  it  would  acquire  the  velocity  with  which 
it  is  thrown  up  ;  therefore  the  heights,  which  bodier  *'  jwn 
up  with  different  velocities  can  rife  to,  are  to  each  other  ?s 
the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

Hence,  the  retardations  of  motions  may  be  compared  to- 
gether :  for  they  are,  firft,  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  ; 
Secondly,  as  the  denfities  of  the  fluids  through  which  the 
bodies  are  moved  ;  thirdly,  inverfely,  as  the  diameters  of 
thofe  bodies  ;  laftly,  inverfely,  as  the  denfities  of  the  bodies 
themfelves. 

The  numbers  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  thofe  ratios, 
exprefs  the  proportion  of  the  retardations  ;  multiplying  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity  by  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  and  di- 
viding the  product  by  the  product  of  the  diameter  of  the 
body  multiplied  into  its  denfity  ;  and  working  thu9  for  fe- 
veral  motions,  the  quotients  of  the  divifions  will  have  the 
fame  compound  ratio  to  one  another. 

RETARDATION  of  Motion,  Laws  of.  I.  If  the  motion 
of  a  body  be  uniformly  retarded,  that  is,  if  its  celerity  be 
diminiihed  equally  in  equal  times,  the  fpace  it  pailes  over  is 
one  half  of  th.it  it  would  pafs  over  in  the  fame  time  by  an 
uniform  motion. 

2.  The  fpaces  defcribed  in  equal  times  by  an  uniformly 
retarded  motion,  decreafe  according  to  the  uneven  num- 
bers 9,  7,  5,  3,  &c.     See  Acceleration  and  Motion. 

RETCH,  or  Retches,  a  name  given  by  our  farmers 
to  an  iron,  or  a  pair  of  irons,  which  in  the  common  plough 
ferve  to  fallen  the  fheet  to  the  beam.  The  retches  are  faf- 
tened  to  the  fheet  with  nails,  and  to  the  beam  with  pins. 

RETCHANI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Pilcov  ;   16  miles  S.  of  Tropeta, 

RETCHING,  or  Reaching,  the  effort  or  endeavour 
to  vomit.     See  Nausea. 

RETCHNA,  in  Geography,  a  circar  or  province  of 
Hindooftan,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Rauvee  and  Chu- 
naub  ;  in  which  ave  the  cities  of  Lahore,  Ameenadab,  Seal- 
cot,  and  feveral  other  towns. 

RETE  Malpighii,  in  Anatomy,  the  network  com- 
poiing  the  cellular  ftructure  of  the  lungs. 

Rete  Mirabile,  the  plexus  of  veffels  formed  bv  the  in- 
ternal carotid  arteries  of  animals,  before  they  branch  out  to 
the  brain.     See  Mammalia. 

Rete  Mucofum,  the  foft  delicate  layer  of  the  integu- 
ments interpofed  between  the  cuticle  and  the  true  fkin,  in 

which 
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which  the  colour  of  the  (kin  refides.  This  part  is  much 
thicker  in  the  dark  coloured  than  in  the  light  races  of  man, 
and  is  black  in  the  Negro.      See  INTEGUMENTS. 

Rete  Te/lit,  a  part  of  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the 
tefticle.  See  the  defcription  of  that  gland  in  the  article 
Generation. 

Rete  Peny,  in  Ancient  Records,  a  cuftomary  due  ot  one 
penny  for  (  very  perfon  to  the  parifh  priell. 

RETEH,  or  ARRATAMA,  in  Geography,  a  diftrid  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sugulmefla. 

RETEINER,  or  Retainer.     See  Retainer. 

RETENEGI,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  ufed  by 
Avicenna,  and  others,  to  exprefs  the  common  refin  of  the 
pine,  or  fir-tree,  and  fometimes  common  black  pitch.  The 
lexicographers  have  given  usjlorax  as  the  explanation  of  re- 
tenegi,  but  this  is  not  warranted  by  any  paffage  in  the 
authors  who  ufe  the  word.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the 
generality  of  authors  have  confounded  the  feveral  forts  of 
relin  and  pitch-making  trees  together,  and  among  them 
the  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  turpentine  trees,  are  called  by  the 
fame  name,  but  the  ftorax-tree  is  never  included  among  the 
number.  Thefe  were  only  confounded  together,  becaufe 
of  the  fimilitude  of  the  things  they  produced  ;  but  the  itorax 
was  t  |p  different  from  all  thefe,  and  too  precious  a  gum  not 
to  Hr  diitinguifhed. 

RETENTA,  a  word  ufed  by  the  medical  writers  to  ex- 
prefs  things  retained  in  the  body,  or  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
tained in  a  date  of  good  health. 

RETENTIO,  R.ETINENTIA,  in  our  law-books,  is  fome- 
times ufed  to  Ggnify  retinue. 

RETENTION,  Retentio,  a  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  by  which,  in  order  to  a  farther  progrefs  in  know- 
ledge, it  keeps  or  retains  thofe  limple  ideas,  which  it  before 
received  by  fenfation  or  reflection. 

This  is  done  two  ways.  Firll,  by  keeping  the  idea  which 
is  brought  into  the  mind  for  fome  time  actually  in  view. 
This  is  called  contemplation. 

Secondly,  by  reviving  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds,  which 
have  difappearcd,  and  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid  out  of 
fight.  This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  repoiitory 
of  our  ideas. 

Retention-  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Medicine,  &C.  for  the  ftate 
of  contraction  in  the  folids,  or  vafcular  parts  of  the  body, 
.  hich  makes  them  hold  fall  their  proper  contents. 

In  this  fenfe,  retention  Hands  oppofed  to  evacuation  and 
excretion. 

Retention  and  excretion  make  two  of  the  non-naturals. 

RETENTION  is  alfo  frequently  .coniidercd  as  a  diforder, 
and  defined  the  ad  of  retaining  the  excrements,  humours, 
&c.  fo  as  they  cannot  be  voided  out  of  the  body.  See 
Infant. 

It  is  the  retention  of  peccant  humours  which  caufes  fuch 

a  difeale. 

Retention  of  Urine.     See  Urine,  Retention  of. 

RETFORD,  East,  in  Geography,  a  market   and  bo- 
rough-tow^   in    North  Clay    divilion  of  the  wapenta] 
Baffetlaw,  county  of  Nottingham,  England,  is  fitual   don 

>,,  bank  of  the  river  Idle,  at  the  diftance  ot  29  mil 
N.N.E.  from  Nottingham,  and  145  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
London.  Retford  conlius  of  two  diltind  parts,  or  dif- 
trict  ,  refpedively  named,  from  their  pofition  to  the  river, 
Ealt  and  Weft  Retford;  the.  former  of  which  is  ftrictl)  the 
market- town,  and  the  latter  a  ieparate  parifh,  or  fuburb. 
E  ard  II.  granted  to  the  burgefl'es  the  right  ot  choofirtg 
bailiff  r  th  rei  11  ent  of  the  town  ;  and  Henrj  Mi. 
hem  a  fair.  By  a  charter  from  Henry  VI.,  the 
bailiff  was  empowered  to  hold  a  court  of  record,  and  to 
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execute  the  office  of  efcheator  and  clerk  of  the  market, 
Thefe  immunities  have  fince  been  confirmed,  and  others 
added  by  James  I.  ;  under  whofe  charter,  Retford  is  now 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  Reward,  twelve  aldermen,  two 
chamberlains,  a  town-clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mice. 
The  bailiffs  and  fteward  for  the  time  being  are  jullices  of 
the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum,  within  the  borough.  Ret- 
ford fends  two  members  to  the  national  fenate,  and  thefe 
are  chofen  by  about  150  voters,  compofed  of  the  bailiffs, 
aldermen,  and  freemen.  Like  mofl  other  fmall  boroughs, 
it  has  oceafionally  been  the  fcene  of  warm  election  contents. 
This  place  firlt  exercifed  the  right  of  reprefentation  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  ;  but  it  feems  to  have 
allowed  this  privilege  to  remain  dormant  from  the  ninth  year 
of  that  king  till  the  thirteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  fame  was  refumed,  and  has  continued  to  be  regu- 
larly exercifed  ever  fince.  Formerly  the  county  affixes  were 
held  here  ;  but  of  late  years  all  criminal  trials  have  taken 
place  at  Nottingham,  the  county  town. 

Retford  market-day  is  Saturday,  weekly  ;  and  there  are, 
befide?,  two  annual  fairs  for  horfes  and  black  cattle,  held 
on  the  23d  of  March  and  the  2d  of  October.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  laft  century,  a  confiderable  malting 
bulinefs  was  carried  on  here  ;  but  Workfop  has  occafioned 
its  decline.  At  prefent,  Retford  is  fupported  principally  by 
its  hat  and  fail-cloth  manufactories.  Major  Cartwright 
fome  years  ago  eftablifhed  a  worfted  mill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  ;  but  the  project,  having  proved  unfuccefsful,  has 
been  abandoned.  An  agricultural  fociety  was  eftablifhed 
here  in  1799,  u"der  the  aufpices  of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
vifcount  Newark,  colonel  Eyre,  and  others. 

The  public  buildings  in  Retford  are  the  town-hall,  Slof- 
wick  hofpital,  a  free-fchool  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  an 
alms-houfe  for  twelve  poor  women,  and  the  parifh  church. 
The  lull,  called  the  corporation  church,  is  a  fmall,  but 
neat,  edifice,  in  the  Enghfh  ftyle  of  architecture,  though 
much  modernized,  particularly  in  the  interior.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire. 

On  the  welternbank  of  the  Idle,  and  connected  with  the 
borough   by   a   handfome   modern   bridge,   is  tin-    village   ot 
Weft  Retford,  which,  however,  is  altogether  diftind  from 
Eaft  Retford,   both  as  to  civil  and  ecdefiaftical  jurifdidion. 
Here   is  an  hofpital,   which  was  founded  in  1666  by  John 
Dorrel,   M.D.,  for  fixteen  poor  perfons,   who  are  allowed 
annually  10/.  each,  beiides  clothing,  coals,  &c.     Much  in- 
was  done  to  this  village  by  a  heavy  flood,  which  oc- 
!  in  1  7.95  :  but  it  is  nevertheli  fs  a  very  thri 
irellas  Eaft  Retford,  and  derives  confiderable  advai 
from  its  proximity  1  i  thi  <  hi  I      -  Id  canal.     Weil  Retford 
Hall,  a  feat  of  the  Emerfon  family,  is  the  mofl  i  01  fpicuoue 
ornamental  objed  in  the  immedial  St. 

Join.'    v    '.  a  mineral  fpring  about  a  mile  from    Retf 

has  been  long  famed  for  its  medicinal  qualitii    ■ 

of  Retford  is  Grove-Hall,  the  feat  of  Anthony  Hardolph 

Eyre,  efq.,  M.P.  for  the  county.     The  h   il 

aa  eminence  in  a  tin-  ly  wooded  park.     '' 

of  Notl  hire,  folio,     [663.    republifhi  d  with    I 

1  hn  Throfby,  3  vol-.  41.%  vol.  i        I     luties 

ndWal  'n.  bj  Mr.  Laird. 

RETHEL,  a  town  of   I  ram  e,  and  pi  I     '     :ofa 

,,  in  the  di  1-  1:  the    \xdi         ■   '<> 

volution,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  country,  called  the  "  Ret  - 

bis."     The   place  conl  '  the  1  anton   1  8,473 

I     an!  .  on  a  tei 
in  23  con      i  N.  lat.  40  long.  4   27'. 

RETI1EM,  atewn  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  principality 

of 
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of  Luneburg  Zell,  on  the  AUer  ;  32  miles  W.  of  Zelle. 
N.  lat.  52°  51'.     E.  long.  90  18'. 

RETHONDES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  ;   5  miles  N.E.  of  Compeigne. 

RETHWISCHE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holfte'in  ; 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Hamburg. 

RETI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a  perfonification  of  Affec- 
tion, and  the  fabled  confort  of  Kama,  the  god  of  love.  She 
is  reprefented  in  pictures  as  a  beautiful  woman,  on  horfe- 
back  fometimes,  and  in  the  aft  of  throwing  a  lance.  Allu- 
fions  to  this  goddefs,  proverbial  for  beauty,  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  Hindoo  writings.  Under  the  article  Radha, 
that  lovely  goddefs  defcribes  the  glances  of  her  eye  as 
"  keener  than  the  arrows  darted  by  the  hufband  of  Reti." 
She  fometimes  is  ftyled  "  mother  of  Kama."  That  appel- 
lation occurs  in  the  article  RuNEKA  of  this  work.  Kama 
is  often  called  "  he  who  loveft  the  goddefs  Reti."  On  the 
occafion  of  the  combuftion  of  the  god  of  love,  as  noticed 
under  Kama,  the  lamentations  of  the  afflifted  Reti  are  very 
touchingly  related  by  the  celebrated  Kalidafa,  author  of 
Sakuntala.  A  whole  book  of  his  poem,  entitled  "  Kumara- 
fambhava,  or  the  Birth  of  Kumera,"  is  occupied  with  her 
tender  forrows.  This  book  iir  W.  Jones's  teacher,  a  learned 
Vaidya  (fee  Vaidya),  was  retrained  from  reading  ;  con- 
fidering  the  ceremonies  of  a  marriage,  that  of  Kama  and 
Reti,  at  which  Brahma  himfelf  officiated  as  father  of  the 
bridegroom,  as  too  holv  to  be  known  by  any  but  Brahmans. 
An  inftance  fomewhat  iimilar,  of  a  book  being  too  holy  to 
be  read  by  individuals  of  an  inferior  clafs,  is  given  under 
Ramayana.  Farther  particulars  connefted  with  the  in- 
tereiting  goddefs,  the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  will  be  found 
under  Kama,   Krishna,  and  Pradyamn  \. 

RETIARII,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  gladiators,  thus 
denominated  from  a  net  which  they  made  ufe  of  againft  their 
antagonills,  who  were  called  fectitores,  and  fometimes  my'r- 
millones.     See  Gladiator. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  rete,  net ;  or  per- 
haps from  retejaculum ;  for  they  call  their  net  jaculum,  and 
fometimes  in  one  word  retejaculum. 

This  net  they  carried  under  their  buckler,  and,  when  op- 
portunity ferved,  caft  it  over  the  head  of  their  antagonift, 
and,  in  this  condition,  killed  him  with  a  trident,  or  three- 
grained  fpear,  which  they  bore  in  the  other  hand. 

Lipfius  and  others  obferve,  that  they  fought  in  tunics, 
and  were  furnifhed  with  fponges  to  wipe  off  the  fweatj 
blood,   &c.   and  to  Hop  their  wounds. 

RETICENCY,  Reticentia,  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  by 
which  we  make  oblique  mention  of  a  thing,  in  pretending  to 
pafs  it  over  unmentioned. 

Thus  :  tsfay  nothing  of  the  nobility  of  his  anceflors  :  I  for- 
bear  to  fpeak  of  his  courage,  and  pafs  over  the  feveri/y  of  his 
morals.      See  Aposiopesis  and  Preterition*. 

RETICULA,  Reticule,  in  Aflronomy,  a  contrivance  for 
the  exaft  meafuring  of  the  quantity  of  eclipfes,  introduced 
feveral  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  See 
Eclipse. 

The  reticule  is  a  little  frame,  confifting  of  thirteen  fine 
filken  threads,  equidittant  from  each  other,  and  parallel ; 
placed  in  the  focus  of  objeft-glaffes  of  telefcopes  ;  that  is, 
in  the  place  where  the  image  of  the  luminary  is  painted  in 
its  full  extent.  Of  confequence,  therefore,  the  diameter 
of  the  fun  and  moon  is  by  this  feen  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  or  digits  ;  fo  that,  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  eclipfe, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  number  the  luminous  and  the 
dark  parts. 

As  a  fquare  reticule  is  only  proper  for  the  diameter,  not 
for  the   circumference    of   the   luminary,  it    is    fometimes 
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made  circular,  by  drawing  fix  concentric  equidiflant  cir- 
cles.     This  reprefents  the  phafes  of  the  eclipfe  perfectly. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  the  reticule,  whether  fquare  or 
circular,  ought  to  be  perfeftly  equal  to  the  diameter  or 
circumference  of  the  fun  or  ftar,  inch  as  it  appears  in  the 
focus  of  the  glafs,  otherwife  the  divifion  cannot  bejuft. 
Now  this  is  no  eafy  matter  to  effeft,  becaufe  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  the  fun  and  moon  differ  in  each  eclipfe  ; 
nay,  that  of  the  moon  differs  from  itfelf  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  fame  eclipfe. 

Another  imperfeftion  in  the  reticule  is,  that  its  bignefs 
is  determined  by  that  of  the  image  in  the  focus ;  and  of 
confequence  it  will  only  fit  one  certain  magnitude. 

But  M.  de  la  Hire  has  found  a  remedy  for  all  thefe  in- 
convemencies,  and  contrived  that  the  fame  reticule  fhall 
ferve  for  all  telefcopes,  and  all  magnitudes  of  the  luminary 
in  the  fame  eclipfe.  The  principle  on  which  his  invention 
Hands  is,  that  two  objeft-glaffes  applied  againft  each  other, 
having  a  common  focus,  and  there  forming  an  image  of  a 
certain  magnitude,  this  image  will  increafe  in  proportion  as 
the  diftance  between  the  two  glafles  is  increafed  as  far  as  a 
ccrtr.iu  limit. 

If,  then,  a  reticule  be  taken  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  as  juft 
to  comprehend  the  greateft  diameter  the  fun  or  moon  can 
ever  have  in  the  common  focus  of  two  objeft-glaffes  applied 
to  each  other,  there  needs  nothing  but  to  remove  them 
from  each  other,  as  the  ftar  comes  to  have  a  lefs  diameter, 
to  have  the  image  itill  exaftly  comprehended  in  the  fame 
reticule. 

Another  improvement  is,  that  whereas  the  filken  thread* 
are  fubjeft  to  fwerve  from  the  parallelifm,  &c.  by  the  dif- 
ferent temperature  of  the  air  ;  a  reticule  may  be'  made  of 
a  thin  looking-glafs,  by  drawing  lines  or  circles  on  it  with 
the  fine  point  of  a  diamond  ;  which  fhall  be  fafe  from  any 
alteration  of  the  air.     See  Micrometer. 

RETICULAR  Body,  corpus  reticulare,  in  Anatomy,  a 
body  of  veflels  lying  immediately  under  the  cuticle  or  fcarf- 
fkin.     See  Integuments. 

Reticular  Plexus,  plexus  reticularis,  fometimes  denotes 
the  choroides,  which  is  thus  called,  becaufe  its  fibres  are 
interwoven  like  a  net. 

RETICULARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  Fungi,  named 
by  Bulliard,  from  the  reticulated  appearance  of  its  ftruc- 
ture  when  ripe.  It  is  the  Lycogala  of  Micheli,  Perfoon, 
and  others  ;   fee  that  article. 

RETICULARIS  MeMBRANA,  in  Anatomy,  a  name 
fometimes  given  to  the  cellular  fubflance.  Dr.  Hunter 
fpeaks  of  the  cellular  fubftance.  which  .contains  no  fat, 
under  this  name,  giving  the  appellation  of  adipous  cellular 
fubftance  to  the  other. 

RETICULUM,  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  one  of  the 
divifions  of  the  ftomach  in  ruminating  animals,  fo  called 
from  the  reticulated  arrangement  of  the  folds  of  its  internal 
membrane.     See  Mammalia. 

RETIERS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Vitre  ;  fix  miles  W.S.W.  of  La 
Guerche.  The  place  contains  2384,  and  the  canton 
14,638  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  237X  kiliometres,  in 
10  communes. 

RETIMO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  built  on 
the   ruins    of    the    ancient    Rithymna.      The    environs  of 

this  town    afford   profpefts  that  are  very    pifturefque  : 

gardens  planted  with  orange-trees,  among  which  rife  fome 
date-trees;  fields  covered  with  olive-trees  and  kitchen-garden 
plants  ;  rifing  grounds,  on  which  the  vine,  the  fio-.tree, 
the  mulberry -tree,  and  the  almond-tree  grow  together  ;  and 
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farther  on,  wooded  mountains : — to  tlie  welt,  the  citadel, 
the  harbour,  and  the  fea.  In  a  word,  every  thing  concurs 
to  render  Retimo  the  moft  agreeable  town  in  the  ifland. 
It  would  alfo  have  become,  perhaps,  the  richeft,  and  the  mod 
populous,  if  the  harbour,  fmall  as  it  is,  had  been  kept  in 
order.  At  prefent  it  is  only  practicable  for  the  barks  of 
the  country  ;  (hips  remain  in  the  road,  but  rarely  anchor 
here  ;  and  thus  Retimo,  which,  from  its  pofition,  the  abun- 
dance of  oil  which  is  collected  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  other 
productions  of  its  territory,  might  be  an  important  place  of 
trade,  has,  as  well  as  Candia,  feen  a  part  of  its  population 
pafs  to  Canea.  Its  prefent  population,  fays  Olivier,  con- 
fills  of  from  5  to  6000  inhabitants,  half  Greeks,  halt  Turks : 
the  Jew-  here  are  not  fo  numerous  as  at  Candia. 

This  town,  weakly  defended,  was  plundered  and  ravaged 
by  the  Turks,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1572,  while  Selim  II. 
was  caufing  the  fiege  of  Famagufta,  in  Cyprus,  to  be 
pulhed  on  with  vigour  j  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Ibrahim,"in  1645,  that  the  Venetians  were  driven  from  it 
for  ever;  40  miles  W.  of  C.  idia'.  N.  lat.  350  20'.  E. 
long.  240  21'. 

The  province  of  Retimo  is  one  of  the  beft  cultivated 
and  moll  productive  of  the  ifland  ;  it  furnilhes  a  great  deal 
of  oil,  a  little  bariey  ami  wheat,  and  a  tolerably  large 
quantity  of  wine.  The  riling  grounds  and  hills  which 
lkirt  the  fliores  of  Armiro  are  almoil  all  covered  with  vines. 
On  the  ncarell  mountains  which  lie  to  the  fouth,  is  a  foreft 
of  common  and  native  oaks,  maples,  and  carob-trecs,  into 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Retimo  come  to  cut  the  wood,  of 
which  they  Hand  in  need.  To  the  fouth  of  Retimo  are  the 
two  provinces  of  Ai'on-Vail'ali  and  Amuri,  the  only  ones  that 
are  comprifed  in  this  pachalic  ;  they  furnifh  wheat,  barley, 
oil,  and  fome  fruits.  The  former,  iituated  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  other,  furnilhes,  belides,  excellent  cheefe,  which  is  con- 
founded in  trade  with  that  of  Sphachia.  The  Greeks  are 
more  numerous  than  the  Turks  in  the  provinces  of  Ai'on- 
Vafl'ali  and  Amuri.     Olivier  and  Sonnini. 

RETINA,  m.  Anatomy,  a  membrane  of  the  eye,  formed 
by  the  expanfion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  conitituting  the 
immediate  organ  of  vilion.     See  Eye. 

RETINA,  in  Optics.  The  retina  is  ufualiy  fuppofed  to 
be  the  great  organ  of  vifion,  which  is  ellected  by  means  of 
the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  each  point  of  the  objects 
refracted  in   their  pafiage   ti.  he   aqueous,  vitreous, 

and  cryltalline   humours,   and    tl  rown    on   the  retina, 

where  they  paint  the  image  of  the  object  ;  and  where  they 
make  an  impreflion,  which  is  continued  thence,  by  the  fine 
capillaries  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  the  fenfory.  Sec  Eyu 
and  Vision. 

Indeed,  whether  the  retina,  or  the  choroides,  be  tin- 
principal  organ  of  vilion,  and  that  on  which  the  in 
of  objects  are  reprefented,  has  been  much  controverted  be- 
11  Ieveral  members  of  the  Royal  Acad .m>  ;  particularly 
Ah  ilr  .  Mariotte,  Pecquet,  Perrault,  Mery,  and  de  la  Hire. 
Mariotte  lirll  referred  rifion  to  the  choroides,  and  was 
feconded  by  Mery  ;  the  relt  aflerted  the  caufe  of  the 
retina. 

'I'll  ■  retina  was  always  ju  all  the  chara&ers 

of  tin- principal  organ.      It  is  utuated  in  the  focus  of  th 
fraction   of  the    humour-,    ol   the   eye;    and   •  '       '-nee 

receives  the  vertices  of  the  cones  of  raj  ,  proc  edinj 
thr  Ieveral  points  of  objects.  It  is  very  thin,  and 
fequentli  Gble.     It  has  its  origin  from  the  1 

Li  holly  nervous  j  and  i 

opinion,  'hat  the  nerves  are  the  vehicli  1  II  nfatione. 
JLallly,  1!  nicates  with  the  fubllancc  of  the  brain, 

where  all  fenfatious  terminate. 


As  to  the  choroides,  its  ufe  was  fuppofed  to  be  to  flop 
the  rays,  which  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  retina  fhould 
let  pals  ;  and  to  do  the  fame  office  with  refpeft  to  the  re- 
tina, which  the  quickfilver  does  to  a  looking-glafs ;  efpe- 
ciaHy  in  thofe  animals  in  which  it  is  black. 

But  from  an  experiment  of  a  cat  plunged  into  water, 
M.  Mery  conceived  a  different  opinion.  (See  Plpil.) 
He  obferved  the  retina  to  difappear  abfolutely  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  humours  of  the  eye  ;  while 
the  choroides  (till  appeared  dillinctly,  and  even  with  all  the 
lively  colours  which  it  has  in  that  animal.  Hence,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  retina  was  as  tranfparent  as  the  humours, 
but  the  choroides  opaque ;  confequently  the  retina  was 
not  a  proper  initrument  to  terminate  and  flop  the  cones  of 
•ays,  or  to  receive  the  images  of  objects  ;  but  that  the 
light  mull  pafs  through  it,  and  could  only  be  flopped  on 
the  choroides;  which  therefore  would  become  the  principal 
organ  of  vifion.  The  black  colour  of  the  choroides  in 
man  is  extremely  favourable  to  this  opinion  ;  the  principal 
organ  (liould  feem  to  require,  that  the  action  of  the  light 
fhould  terminate  on  it  as  it  arrives  ;  which  it  is  certain  it 
here  doi  s  in  the  black,  that  abforbs  all  the  rays,  and  re- 
flects none ;  and  it  fhould  alfo  feem  necellary,  that  the 
action  of  the  light  fhould  be  flronger  on  the  organ  of  fight 
than  any  where  elfe  :  now  it  is  certain  that  the  light,  be- 
ing received  and  abforbed  in  a  black  body,  mull  excite  a 
greater  vibration  there  than  any  where  elfe  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  black  bodies  are  kindled  by  a  burning-glafs  much 
{boner  than  white  ones. 

The  fituation  of  the  choroides  behind  the  retina  is  an- 
other circumltance  on  its  fide  ;  M.  Mery  having  obferved 
the  fame  pofition  of  the  principal  organ  behind  a  mediate 
organ  in  the  other  fenfes,  which  makes  an  happy  analogy. 
Thus  the  cuticle  extended  over  the  lkin  is  the  mean  organ 
of  feeling  ;  but  the  cutis  underneath  is  the  principal  organ. 
The  like  is  obferved  in  the  ear,  nofe,   eke. 

The  retina,  therefore,  fhould  feem  a  kind  of  mediate  or 
fecondary  organ,  ferving  to  break  the  too  (Irong  impref- 
lion of  the  light  on  the  choroides,  or  to  preferve  it  ;  which 
is  the  ufe  afcribed  to  the  cuticle.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the 
retina  is  iufenfible,  as  having  its  origin  from  the  medullary 
fubflance  of  the  brain,  which  is  fo  too  ;  and  the  choroides, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  fenfible,  as  arifmg  from  the  pia 
mater,  which  is  certainly  fenfible  in  a  great  degree. 

This  laft  argument  being  doubted  of,  M.  Mery  was  en- 
gaged to  prove  it;  which  he  did  before  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  fhewed  that  the  optic  nerve  is  not  compofed, 
like  the  other  nerves,  of  fibres;  that  it  is  only  a  train  of 
the  medulla  inclofed  in  a  canal,  out  of  which  it  is  ealily 
fep  arable. 

This  ftrufture  of  the  optic  nerve,  hitherto  unknown, 
MTS  that   the    retina  can    be    no   membrane;  it   is  only  a 
dilatation   of  the  medulla,   inclofed  under   two   membra. 

and  .1  pith  or  medulla  C  0]    t  fubltance  to  be  the 

in.  It  can  fcara  ly  H  rve  tor  any  thing  but  to 
filtrate  the  fpirits  neceffary  for  the      tioi        vifion.     The 
ition,  by  which  the  fenfation  il  ■■  niull  be 

1         1  1  a  part  more  folid,  more  firm,  and  fufceptible 

of  a  li     .    in     1  flion. 

Fo  1  her  arguments  in  favour  of  the  choroides  being 
the  feat  ol   vifioi 

R  ETINACUL1   '  of  a  cl  irurgical  inftru- 

ment  ufed  in  caftrati  ition  for  a  hernia*  to 

,1  into  the  fcrotum. 

RETINARIA,  in  Botany,  was   fo  called  by  Gartner, 

from  relt,  a  net,  or  rather  more  immediately  perhaps   from 

I  he 
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the  anatomical  word  retina,  applied  to  the  nervous  network 
of  the  eye.  This  genus  was  founded,  by  the  above  author, 
on  a  fruit  given  him  by  profeffor  Hermann,  and  faid  to  be- 
long to  a  climbing  fhrub  of  the  Mauritius.  So  nearly  do 
Gaertner's  plate  and  defcription  approach  to  the  fruit  of 
Gouania  domingenfu,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  be- 
longing to  fome  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  ;  probably  to  one 
that  we  have  defenbed  in  our  article  GouANIA,  though, 
pofleffing  none  but  the  domlngenfu  in  fruit,  we  cannot  exactly 
appropriate  Gartner's  fynonym.  He  lcems  not  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  fruit  of  a  Gouania. 

RETINAS PH A LTUM,  in  Mineralegy,  a  name  given 
to  an  inflammable  kind  of  refinous  fubftance,  accompanying 
Bovey  coal.  It  has  a  pale  brown  ochre-yellow  colour,  is 
very  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a  vitreous  fratture.  Its  fpe- 
citic  gravity  is  1.135.  When  held  in  the  hand  for  fome  time, 
it  emits  a  (lightly  refinous  fmell,  but  when  burned  it  has  a 
fragrant  odour  ;  at  lail  the  fmell  is  bituminous.  On  the  firft 
application  of  heat  it  melts  and  fmokes,  and  then  burns 
with  a  bright  flame.  When  the  melted  mafs  is  cooled,  it  is 
black  and  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a  glaffy  frafture.  It  is 
not  afted  on  by  water,  but  is  partly  diffolved  by  alcohol, 
potafh,  and  nitric  acid  ;  the  diffolved  portions  having  the 
properties  of  a  refin  ;  the  undiffolved  of  afphaltum.  It  was 
analyfed  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  and  is  compofed  of 
55  Refin, 
41  Afphaltum, 
3   Earths. 

A  fimilar  fubftance  occurs  in  the  wood  coal  at  Cologne, 
and  was  alfo  recently  difcovered  in  making  the  excavation  for 
the  Tunnel  at  Highgatre.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  thefe  fubilances  are  more  entitled  to  be  ranked 
among  minerals  than  the  other  vegetable  matters  found  in 
alluvial  ground. 

RETINUE,  Retinentia,  the  attendants  or  followers 
of  a  prince,  or  perfon  of  quality,  chiefly  in  a  journey. 

In  Laiv,  thofe  perfons  are  properly  faid  to  be  of  a  noble- 
man's retinue,  who  belong  to  him  in  quality  either  of  fer- 
vants  or  retainers. 

RETIRADE,  in  Fortification,  a  kind  of  retrenchment 
made  in  the  body  of  a  bailion,  or  other  work,  which  is  to 
be  difputed  inch  by  inch,  after  the  firft  defences  are  dif- 
mantled.  It  ufually  confifts  of  two  faces,  which  make  a 
re-entering  angle.  When  a  breach  is  made  in  a  baftion,  the 
enemy  may  alto  make  a  retirade,  or  a  new  fortification  be- 
hind it. 

RETIRED  Flank.     See  Flank. 

Retired  Lift,  a  lift  on  the  marine  eftablifliment,  on 
which  fuperannuated  officers  are  placed. 

In  the  Eaft  India  fervice,  the  company  have  refolved  that 
a  military  officer,  after  20  years'  aftual  fervice  in  India, 
who  comes  to  Europe  upon  leave,  may  be  allowed  to  retire 
on  the  pay  of  his  rank,  .provided  he  fignifies  his  intention  of 
fo  doing,  within  20  months  after  his  arrival.  Officers  on 
leave  who  are  defirousof  retiring,  and  who  declare  their  in- 
tention to  that  effeft,  within  12  months  from  their  arrival, 
will  be  permitted  to  retire  on  the  pay  of  the  rank  to  which 
they  may  be  intitled  at  that  period.  An  officer  having  com- 
pleted 22  years'  refidence  in  India  will  be  allowed  to  retire 
on  the  full  pay  of  his  rank,  direftly  on  his  leaving  India. 

RETMANDORF,  or  Radoyelza,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  ot  Carniola,  on  the  Save  ;  52  miles  W. 
ef  Cilley.      N.  lat.  460  22'.     E.  long.  140  5', 

RETONVILLER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  theSomme;  four  miles  N.E.  of  Roye. 

RETORBIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pavefe  ;  14  miles 
S.  of  Pavia, 


RETORNO  Falfo  Brevium,  in  Law.     See  Falso. 

Retorno  Habendo,  &c.  See  Returxo  habendo,  and  Re- 
plevin. 

RETORT,  Retorta,  in  Chemiftry,  a  kind  of  crooked 
matrafs,  or  a  round  bellied  veffel,  made  of  earth,  glafs,  or 
metal,  with  a  flender  crooked  beak  or  neck,  to  which  the 
recipient  is  to  be  fattened. 

From  this  form  this  veffel  has  been  probably  called  a  re- 
tort. The  moll  capacious  part  is  called  the  belly  ;  its  upper 
part  the  arch  or  roof  of  the  retort  ;  and  the  bent  part, 
which  makes  with  the  belly  an  angle  of  about  fixty  degrees, 
is  the  neck  ;  and  the  paflage  from  the  belly  to  the  neck 
fhould  be  free  and  wide,  and  gradually  diminifhing  to  the 
extremity  of  the  neck  or  mouth  of  the  retort.  Retorts 
differ  in  form  and  materials;  their  bellies  are  generally  round; 
fome  of  them  are  oblong,  and  fhaped  like  a  cucurbit,  and 
thefe  are  called  Englifh  retorts.  They  are  preferable  for  the 
diilillation  of  matters  which  are  fubject  to  fwell,  and  to  pafs 
into  the  receiver  before  they  be  decompofed. 

A  retort,  which  has  a  little  hole  pierced  in  its  roof,  is 
called  a  tubulated  retort.  This  hole  muft  be  capable  of 
being  exactly  clofed  with  a  ftopper  of  proper  materials. 
Retorts  of  this  kind  are  employed  in  diftillations,  where 
fome  matter  muft  be  introduced  into  the  retort  after  the 
receiver  is  joined  to  it,  as  in  the  diilillation  of  fmoking 
marine  acid,  and  in  the  operations  for  procuring  the  feveral 
kinds  of  clyflus. 

When  the  retort  is  of  glafs,  it  is  ufually  covered  with  a 
lute  of  loam,  Sec.  an  inch  thick,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the 
fire  the  better  ;  and  it  is  ufed  for  all  operations  which  re- 
quire a  lefs  heat  than  is  fufneient  for  its  fufion.  Earthen 
retorts  are  neceflary  when  great  heat  is  requifite,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  phofphorus. 

The  retort  feems  to  draw  fpirits  and  oil  from  woods, 
gums,  minerals,  earths,  and  other  matters  which  require  a 
llrong  fire. 

The  retort  is  a  kind  of  compendium  or  improvement  or* 
the  cucurbit  and  bolt-head  ;  anfwering  all  the  purpofes  of 
both,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  capital  or  head,  which 
the  other  require. 

The  quantity  of  air  arifing  from  fome  fubilances  is  apt 
to  burll  glades  in  diftilling  ;  Dr.  Browne  Langrifh  has, 
therefore,  given  us  a  new  contrivance  of  applying  receivers 
to  retorts,  by  which  fuch  accidents  may  be  prevented.  To 
his  firft  receiver  he  adapts  a  fecond,  inferted  into  an  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  firft,  in  order  to  give  more  room  to  the 
rarefied  and  new  generated  air.  To  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  each  of  thefe  receivers,  he  fixes  a  bottle,  tied  on 
clofe  by  means  of  a  bladder,  fo  that  they  may  be  removed 
at  any  time,  and  another  inftantly  placed  in  their  room  ;  by 
which  means  very  little  of  the  iteam  will  efcape.  He  alfo 
ties  on  a  bladder  to  an  opening,  or  upper  neck  of  the  fecond 
recipient  ;  and  this  bladder  being  much  thinner  and  weaker 
than  any  of  the  glafles,  will  always  give  way  firll,  and  pre- 
vent their  burlling.  And  even  when  there  is  the  greatell 
danger  of  this  accident,  the  fmalleft  pin-hole  made  through 
the  top  of  the  bladder,  as  foon  as  the  fumes  begin  to  rife, 
will  be  fufficient  to  let  out  the  air  as  fall  as  it  is  generated. 
See  Philof.  Tranfaft.  N°  475.  feft.  3.  where  we  have  a 
figure  of  the  whole  apparatus.  For  a  farther  account  of 
the  retort,  and  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  fee  Distil- 
lation and  Laboratory. 

RETORTION,  in  Political  Economy.  When  a  fovereign 
is  not  fatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  fubjedls  are 
treated  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  another  nation,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  declare,  that  he  will  treat  the  fubjefts  of  that 
nation  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  are  treated.     This  is  what 
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is  called  the  "law  of  retortion;"  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing that  is  not  conformable  to  juit  and  found  politics  ;  for 
no  one  can  complain  of  being  treated  as  he  treats  others. 
This  law  of  retortion  may  alfo  take  place  with  regard  to 
certain  regulations,  of  which  we  have  no  right  to  complain, 
and  which  we  are  even  obliged  to  approve,  though  it  is 
proper  to  guard  againft  their  effects,  by  imitating  them. 
Such  are  the  orders  relating  to  the  exportation  of  certain 
commodities  or  merchandize.  It  is  alfo  frequently  not 
convenient  to  make  life  of  retortion  ;  in  this  reipect  we 
eught  to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence. 

RETOW,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Samogitia  ;  \l  miles 
W.  of  Medniki. 

RETRACTATION,  Retkac  tatio,  the  aft  of  un- 
faying  what  a  perfon  had  faid  or  written. 

Galileo  made  a  public  retractation  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
world,  De  Mundo,  after  its  being  cenfured  and  condem 
by  the  pope.     See  Copernicus  and  Galileo. 

Among  St.  Auguiline's  works  is  a  book  of  "  retracta- 
tions ;"  where,  however,  the  word  is  to  be  underltood  in  a 
new  fenfe  ;  not  as  if  he  recanted  or  unfaid  any  thing  he 
taught,  but  only  treated  of  the  fame  matter,  or  handled  the 
famefubject,  a  fecond  time.  This  fenfe  the  word  will  very 
well  bear  ;  being  a  compound  of  re,  again,  and  traclo,  I 
handle,  treat  of. 

RETRACTION,  Retractio,  formed  from  retrahere, 
to  draw  back,  in  Anatomy,  the  contraction  or  fhortening  of 
a  part.  A  retraction  of  the  nerves  takes  away  the  life  of  the 
limbs. 

RETRACTS,  among  Horfemen,  pricks  in  a  horfe's 
feet,  arifing  from  the  fault  of  the  farrier  in  driving  nails 
that  are  weak,  or  in  driving  them  ill-pointed,  or  amils. 

Thefe,  unlcfs  timely  prevented,  felter,  and  prove  very 
dangerous.  When  the  farrier,  in  fhoeing,  perceives  the 
horie  to  flirink  at  every  blow  on  the  nail,  it  is  a  fign  of  a 
retract,  and  the  nail  is  to  be  pulled  out  again  ;  which  is  done 
without  any  harm. 

When  the  horfe  halts  immediately  after  he  is  fhod,  it  is 
concluded  fome  of  the  nails  prefs  the  veins,  or  touch  him  in 
the  quick. 

To  find  where  the  grievance  lies,  they  knock  the  nails 
round  with  a  hammer,  till  the  horfe's  (hrinking  upon  hitting 
a  particular  nail  difcovers  the  place. 

Some  farriers  give  this  as  a  rule,  that  throwing  water  on 
the  hoof,  the  place  where  he  is  hurt  will  be  dry  fooner  than 
any  of  the  reit.  The  places  where  the  horfes  are  molt 
ufually  pricked,  are,  the  heel  in  the  fore-foot,  and  the  toe  in 
the  hind-foot. 

RETRAHENS,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  external 
ear.     See  Ear. 

RETRAXIT,  in  Law,  is  where  the  plaintifT  comes  into 
court  in  perfon,  alone,  or  with  the  defendant  ;  and  declares 
he  will  proceed  uo  farther  in  his  action. 

A  retraxit  is  peremptory,  and  a  perpetual  bar,  and  may 
be  pleaded  as  fuck  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  lame  action  for  ever. 
See  Nonnuit. 

RETREAT,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  any  fori  of 
non,  place,  or  convenience,  formed  in  gardens  or  pi  ft. 
fure  grounds  for  the  purpofe  ol  recreation  and  ainuleinent. 
Thefe  are  of  very  different  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  particular  grounds  or  gardens,  their  circumftani 
and  fituations  ;  as  covered,  open,  or  in  other  forms,  as  the 
talle  of  the  proprietor  or  deligner  may  direct.  They  may 
be  made  either  in  the  different  quarters,  centre  parts,  angles, 
or  other  places  of  thefe  fituations,  or  formed  in  the  range  of 
hot-houfes,  as  is  the  cafe  in  fome  inltauccs.  Tin-  particular 
/onus,  defigns,  and  means  of  construction   of  them,  an 
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various,  but,  for  the  inoft  part,  fo  well  known,  that  it  i„ 
unneceffary  to  give  any  defcriplion  of  them  in  this  place. 
Thofe  of  the  more  ornamental  kind  fhould,  however,  in 
general,  be  contrived  fomewhat  in  conformity  to  the  ftyle 
of  the  ground,  garden,  place,  and  proprietor;  being  fur- 
nifhed  from  defigns  of  great  diverlity  and  number,  as  u  U 
as  of  various  degrees  of  elegance,  from  that  of  the  limple 
bower  of  fioneyfuckle,  hop,  or  vine,  twined  upon  bent 
poles,  to  the  Grecian  porch  or  temple  of  the  fineft  fort  of 
mafonry.  Great  caution  is,  however,  required  in  the  intro- 
duction of  thefe  forts  of  ornamental  erections  into  gardens 
of  the  culinary  kind.  And  in  them,  as  with  every  thing 
elfe  which  relates  to  them,  ufe,  Mr.  Loudon  fuppofes, 
Ihould  be  the  prevailing  idea  ;  and  that,  as  ufe  and  beauty  go 
hand  in  hand,  the  moft  vulgar  objects  may  be  dignified  by 
the  judicious  introduction  of  elegance.  A  garden  cf  the 
kitchen  kind,  though  ucmixed  with  productions  purely 
ornamental,  is  (till,  it  is  thought,  a  pleafing  fcene,  becaufe 
full  of  utility  and  animation,  and  conftantly  varying  from  the 
practice  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  from  the  feafons.  It  is 
confequcntly  very  generally  reforted  to  at  moft  times  of  the 
year,  but  especially  in  the  early  fpriug  months.  Of  courfe, 
in  a  climate  fo  very  variable  as  this,  wherever  the  walks  are 
frequently  made  ufe  of  at  fuch  a  feafon,  there  fhould,  it  is 
faid,  be  covered  retreats  or  places  for  retiring  to,  which 
fhould  correfpond  with  the  whole  of  which  they  are  con- 
fpicuous  parts  or  portions.  In  this  way  they  may  conftantly 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  different  objects  around 
them. 

Retkeat,  in  War,  the  retiring  or  moving  back  again  of 
an  army,  or  part  of  it. 

We  fay,  to  found  a  retreat,  to  fecure  a  retreat,  &c. 

What  they  call  a  retreat  in  the  armies,  is  really  a  flight  ; 
only  a  flight  made  by  defign,  and  with  conduct. 

The  fkill  and  ability  of  the  general  is  known  by  his  re- 
treats more  than  his  engagements.  The  retreat  of  the  ten 
thoufand  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Xenophon,  has 
been  admired  in  all  antiquity. 

The  three  moft  celebrated  retreats  of  modern  times  have 
been  general  Moreau's  retreat  in  1 796,  that  of  Prague,  and 
that  of  general  Macdonald  in  Italy. 

Retreat,  Chequered,  Retraite  en  echiquier,  Fr.  is  fo 
called  from  the  feveral  component  parts  of  a  line  or  bat- 
talion, which  alternately  retreat  and  face  in  the  prefence  of 
an  enemy,  exhibiting  the  figures  of  the  chequered  fquares 
upon  a  chefs-board.  In  the  "General  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations," (part  4.)  it  is  judicioufly  obferved,  that  all  ma- 
noeuvres of  a  corps  retiring,  are  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
be  performed  with  order,  than  thofe  in  advancing.  They 
nuilt  be  more  or  lefs  aceomplifhed  by  chequered  move- 
ments ;  one  body  by  its  numbers  or  poiVtion,  facing  and 
protecting  the  retreat  of  another ;  and  if  the  enemy  pieties 
hard,  the  whole  mult  probably  front  in  time  and  await  him  ; 
as  the  ground  narrows  or  favours,  different  parts  of  tin- 
corps  muft  double  ;  mouths  of  defiles  and  advantageous  polls 
mult  be  podefled ;  by  degrees  the  different  bodies  mull 
diminifh  their  fronts,  and  throw  themfelves  into  column  of 
march  when  it  can  fie  dune  with  lately. 

'flic  chequered  retreat  by  the  alti  1  talions  or  half 

battalions  of  a  line  going  to  the  rear,  \.i:.]    theotheri  remain 

halted,    cover    them,    ami    in    their    turn    retire    in    the    (ami 
manner,  is  the  quickell  mode  of  1  part  of  a  COI 

to   the   enemy,   and   at  th-  ting    its   move- 

ment, as  long  as  it  continues  to  lie  made  nearly  parallel  to 
the  lirll  pofition. 

In  the  chequi  1  d  retreat  the  following  rules  muft  be  ob- 
ferved :   The  battalions  of  the  divilion  nearefl  to  the  enemy, 
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will  form  flanks  as  foon  as  there  is  nothing  in  their  front  to 
cover  them  ;  but  the  other  divifions  will  not  have  any  flanks 
except  to  the  outward  battalion  of  each.  The  battalions 
always  pafs  by  their  proper  intervals,  and  it  is  a  rule  in  re- 
tiring, that  the  left  of  each  (hall  always  pafs  the  right  of  the 
neighbouring  one.  Whatever  advantages  the  ground  offers, 
thofe  advantages  mult  be  feized,  without  too  critical  an  ob- 
fervance  of  intervals,  or  minute  adherence  to  the  determined 
diftance  of  each  retreat.  The  divifion  next  the  enemy  mult 
pafs  in  front,  through  the  intervals  of  the  divifion  imme- 
diately behind,  and  any  battalion,  that  finds  it  neceffary, 
mufl  incline  for  that  purpofe.  The  retiring  divifion  muft 
ftep  out,  and  take  up  no  more  time  than  what  is  abfolutely 
required  to  avoid  confufion.  The  divifion  neareft  the  enemy 
fires  by  platoons  Handing  ;  the  flanks  of  its  battalions  only 
fire  when  the  enemy  attempts  to  pufh  through  the  intervals. 
When  that  divifion  retires,  it  fires  on,  fkirmifhes  by  men  de- 
tached from  its  light  company,  if  prefent,  or  from  platoons 
formed  of  rear  rank  men  of  one  or  two  of  the  companies, 
and  placed  behind  the  flanks  of  the  battalions.  But  fhould 
any  of  its  battalions  be  obliged  to  halt  and  to  fire,  a  fhorter 
ltep  muft  then  be  taken  by  the  line  ;  and  fliould  the  enemy 
threaten  to  enter  at  any  of  its  intervals,  befides  the  fire  of  its 
flanks,  fuch  platoons  of  the  line  behind  it,  as  can  with 
fafety,  muft  give  it  fupport. 

Retreat  is  a  beat  of  the  drum  in  the  evening,  at  the 
firing  of  a  piece  called  the  evening-gun,  at  which  the  drum- 
major,  with  all  the  drums  of  the  battalion,  except  fuch  as 
are  upon  duty,  beat  round  the  regiment ;  the  drums  of  the 
quarter-guards,  of  the  general-guards,  and  all  other  fmall- 
guards,  do  likewife  beat  ;  the  trumpets  at  the  fame  time 
founding  at  the  head  of  their  refpeftive  troops.  This  is  to 
warn  the  foldiers  to  forbear  firing,  and  the  fentinels  to  chal- 
lenge, till  break  of  day,  that  the  reveille  is  beat. 
The  retreat  is  likewife  called  fitting  the  witch. 
In  fortified  places,  this  is  a  iignal  for  the  inhabitants  to 
come  in  before  the  gates  are  (hut.     See  Drum. 

Retreat,  or  Relay,  in  Mafonty,  denotes  a  little  recefs 
or  diminution  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  wall,  rampart,  &c.  in 
proportion  as  it  is  raifed. 

The  retreat  is  properly  the  diminution  of  a  wall,  without- 
fide,  or  the  contraftion  of  its  upper  courfes  more  than  the 
foundation.  Where  the  foundation  is  very  large,  they 
ufually  make  two  or  three  retreats.  Parapets  are  always 
built  with  retreats. 

RETRENCHMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  literally  fig- 
nifies  the  cutting  off  or  taking  from  a  thing  :  in  which  fenfe 
it  coincides  with  fubtraftion,  diminution,  &c. 

The  word  is  French,  retrenchment,  formed  of  re,  and 
trencher,  to  cut. 

Retrenchment,  in  Architetlure,  Carpentry,  &c.  is  ufed 
not  only  for  what  is  cut  off  from  a  piece  when  too  large,  in 
order  to  a  better  proportioning  it,  or  fome  other  conveni- 
ence, but  alfo  for  the  projeftures  taken  out  of  ftreets,  public 
ways,  &c.  to  render  them  more  even,  and  in  a  line. 

Retrenchment,  in  War,  denotes  any  kind  of  work  caft 
up  to  ftrengthen  or  defend  a  poll  againft  the  enemy. 

Such  are  ditches  with  parapets,  gabions,  iafcines,  &c. 
for  a  covering,  &c. 

The  enemy  came  with  defign  to  oblige  them  to  raife  the 
fiege  ;  but  could  not  force  the  retrenchments. 
Retrenchments  are  either  general  or  particular. 
General  retrenchments  are  a  kind  of  new  defence  made  in 
a  place  befieged,  to  cover  the  defendants,  when  the  enemy 
becomes  mafttr  of  a  lodgement  on  the  fortification,  that 
they  may  be  in  a  condition  of  difputing  the  ground  inch  by 
inch,  and  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  enemy's  progrefs,  in  ex- 


pectation of  relief ;  as,  if  the  bellegcrs  attack  a  lenttille  of 
the  place,  which  they  judge  the  weakeil,  either  by  its  being 
ill  flanked,  or  commanded  by  fome  neighbouring  ground  ; 
then  the  befieged  make  a  great  retrenchment,  inclofing  all 
that  part  which  they  judge  in  moft  danger.  Thefe  fhould 
be  fortified  with  ba'.lions  and  demi-baftions,  furrounded  by 
a  good  ditch  countermined,  and  higher  than  the  works  o) 
the  place,  that  they  may  command  the  old  works,  and  put 
the  befiegers  to  infinite  trouble  in  covering  themfelves. 

Particular  retrenchments,  or  retrenchments  within  a  baf- 
tion,  (retranchemens  daiis  un  bajlion,  Fr. )  muft  reach  from 
one  flank  to  another,  or  from  one  cafemate  to  another.  It 
is  only  in  full  baftions  that  retrenchments  can  be  thrown  up 
to  advantage.  In  empty  baftions  you  can  only  have  recourfe 
to  retirades,  or  temporary  barricadoes  above  the  ramparts. 
The  aflailants  may  eafily  carry  them  by  means  of  hand  gre- 
nades, for  thefe  retrenchments  never  flank  each  other.  It  is 
neceflary  to  raife  a  parapet,  about  five  or  fix  feet  thick,  be- 
fore every  retrenchment.  It  muft  be  five  feet  high,  and  the 
ditches  as  broad  and  as  deep  as  they  can  be  made.  There 
muft  alfo  be  fmall  mines  run  out  in  various  directions,  for 
the  purpole  of  blowing  up  the  affailants,  fhould  they  at- 
tempt to  force  the  retrenchments. 

Retrenchment  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fimple 
retirade  made  on  a  horn-work  or  baftion,  when  it  is  intended 
to  difpute  the  ground  inch  by  inch.     See  Retirade. 

It  is  ufually  a  re-entering  angle,  whofe  faces  flank  each 
other  ;  and  is  fortified  with  ditches,  parapets,  gabions,  &c. 

RETRIBUTION,  Retributio,  a  handfome  prefent, 
gratuity,  or  acknowledgment,  given  in  lieu. of  a  formal 
falary  or  hire,  to  perfons  employed  in  affairs  that  do  not  lo 
immediately  fall  under  eftimation,  nor  within  the  ordinary 
commerce  in  money. 

Thofe  who  minillered  at  the  altar  anciently  lived  on  retri- 
butions, which  they  received  for  the  fervices  they  did  the 
church.  But  thefe  retributions  were  afterwards  judged 
proper  to  be  fixed  to  precife  fums. 

RETRIEVE,  Retrolver,  to  recover,  get  again,  or 
repair  a  thing  loft  or  damaged. 

To  retrieve,  in  Falconry,  fignifies  to  bring  or  find  par- 
tridges again,  which  have  been  once  fprung  before. 

RETROACTIVE,  compounded  of  retro,  back-wards, 
and  ago,  I  ad,  in  Law,  that  whicli  has  an  influence  or  effeft 
an  time  paft. 

New  laws  and  ftatutes,  we  fay,  have  no  retroaftive  effeft  ; 
that  is,  thev  have  no  force  or  effeft  as  to  what  is  already 
palled  ;  nor  can  be  alleged  as  rules  for  any  thing  done  before 
their  promulgation.  Their  authority  is  wholly  as  to  what 
is  to  come. 

Indeed  we  have  fome  inftances  of  laws  that  have  a  retro- 
fpeft  to  retroaft ion,  i.  e.  are  made  with  exprefs  defign  to 
extend  to  things  already  paft.  Thefe  we  ufually  call  laws 
ex  pojl  faElo. 

RETROCESSION,  Retrocessio,  the  aft  of  going 
backwards,  more  ufually  exprefled  by  retrogrejjlon,  or  retro- 
gradation. 

Retrocession  of  the  Equinox.     See  Precession. 
Retrocession    of    Curves,    &c.      See    Retrograda*- 
tion. 

RETROGRADATION,  or  Retrogression,  the  aft 
or  effeft  of  a  thing  moving  backwards. 

Retrogradation,  in  AJlronomy,  is  an  apparent  motion 
of  the  planets,  in  which  they  feem  to  go  backward  =  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  or  fucceffion  of 
the  figns. 

When  a  planet  moves  in  confequentia,  i.  e.  towards  the  fol- 
lowing figns,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  as  from 
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Aries  to  Taurus,  from  Taurus  to  Gemini,  Sec.  that  is,  from 
weft  to  eaft,  it  is  faid  to  be  direct. 

When  it  appears  for  fome  days  in  the  fame  point  of  the 
heavens,  it  is  laid  to  be  ftationary. 

And  when  it  goes  in  antecedentia,  i.  e.  towards  the  ante- 
cedent figns,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  via.  from 
eaft  to  weft  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  retrograde. 

The  fun  and  moon  always  appear  direct.  Herfehel,  Sa- 
turn, Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  foinetimes 
direct,  fometimes  ftationary,  fometimes  retrograde. 

The  fuperior  planets  are  retrograde  about  their  oppofition 
with  the  fun  ;  the  inferior  ones  about  their  conjunction. 
The  intervals  of  time  between  two  retrogradations  of  the 
feveral  planets  are  unequal. 

Thele  changes  of  the  courfes  and  motions  of  the  planets 
are  not  real,  but  only  apparent :  when  viewed  from  the 
centre  of  the  fyftem,  i.  e.  from  the  fun,  they  appear  always 
uniform  and  regular.  The  inequalities  arile  from  the  motion 
and  pofition  of  the  earth  from  which  they  are  viewed,  and 
are  thus  accounted  for  : 

Suppole  PNO  {Plate  XIX.  Aflronomy,  fig.  12.)  a  por- 
tion of  the  zodiac,  ABCD  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
E  M  G  H  Z  the  orbit  of  a  fuperior  planet,  e.gr.  Saturn  ; 
and  fuppofe  the  earth  in  A,  and  Saturn  in  E,  in  which  cafe 
lie  will  appear  in  the  zodiac  at  the  point  O.  If  now  Saturn 
remained  without  any  motion,  when  the  earth  arrives  at  B, 
he  will  be  feen  in  the  point  of  the  zodiac  L,  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  defcribed  the  arc  O  L,  and  to  have  maved  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  figns  from  weft:  to  eaft.  But 
becaufe,  while  the  earth  is  palling,  from  A  to  B,  Saturn 
likewise  moves  from  E  to  M,  where  he  is  feen  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fun,  he  will  appear  to  have  defcribed  the  arc 
O  Q  greater  than  that  O  JL.  In  this  ftate  the  planet  is 
direct,  and  its  motion  is  from  weft  to  eaft,  or  according  to 
the  order  of  the  figns.  And  its  motion,  now  that  it  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  fun,  and  molt  remote  from  us,  is 
quicker  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  earth  arriving  in  C,  while  Saturn  defcribes  the  arc 
M  G,  he  will  be  obferved  in  the  zodiac  at  R.  But  the 
earth  being  advanced  to  K,  and  Saturn  to  H,  fo  that  the 
line  K  H,  joining  the  earth  and  Saturn,  be  for  fome  time 
parallel  to  itfelf,  «r  nearly  fo,  Saturn  will  be  feen  all  that 
time  in  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac  at  P,  and  with  the  fame 
fixed  ftars  ;  and  is  therefore  at  this  time  ftationary. 

But  the  earth  being  come  to  D,  and  Saturn  arrived  in 
oppofition  to  the  fun  in  Z,  he  will  appear  in  the  zodiac  in 
V,  and  will  feem  to  have  been  retrograde,  or  to  have  gone 
backwards  through  the  arc  P  V.  Thus  the  fuperior 
planets,  on  optical  confiderations,  are  always  retrograde, 
when  in  oppofition  to  the  fun. 

The  arc  which  the  planet  defcribes  while  thus  retrograde, 
is  called  the  arc  of  retrogradalion. 

The  arcs  of  retrogradatiou  of  the  feveral  planets  are  not 
equal.  That  of  Saturn  is  greater  than  that  of  Jupiter  ;  that 
of  Jupiter  than  that  of  Mars,  &c. 

Retroghadation  of  the  Nodes,  is  a  motion  of  the  line 
of  the  nodes,  by  which  it  continually  fliifts  its  fituation  from 
eaft  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns  ;  completing 
its  retrograde  circulation  in  the  compafs  of  about  nineteen 
years :  after  which  time,  either  of  the  nodes,  having  re- 
ceded from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic,  returns  to  the  fame 
again.      See  Noiu  3. 

Retrogradation  of  the  Sun.  When  the  fun  is  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  has  his  declination  AM  {Plate  XIX. 
Ajlronomy,  fig.  13.)  greater  than  the  latitude  of  the  place 
A  Z,  but  either  northern  or  fouthem  as  that  is,  the  fun  will 
appear  to  go  backwards,  or  to  be  retrograde  both  before 


and  after  noon.     This  can  never  happen,  without  the  tro- 
pics, in  a  natural  way. 

For,  draw  the  vertical  circle  Z  G  N  to  be  a  tangent  to 
the  fun's  diurnal  circle  in  G,  and  another  Z  O  N  through 
the  fun's  riling,  in  O,  it  is  evident  all  the  intermediate  ver- 
tical circles  cut  the  fun's  diurnal  circle  twice  ;  firft,  in  the 
arc  G  O,  and  the  fecond  time  in  the  arc  G  I.  Wherefore, 
as  the  lun  afcends  through  the  arc  GO,  it  continually  ar- 
rives at  farther  and  further  verticals.  But  as  it  continues  its 
afcent  through  the  arc  G  I,  it  returns  to  its  former  ver- 
ticals ;  and,  therefore,  is  feen  retrograde  for  fome  time 
before  noon.  The  fame  it  may  be  flievvn,  after  the  fame 
manner,  it  does  for  fome  time  after  noon.  Hence,  as  the 
lhadow  always  tends  the  oppofite  way  to  that  of  the  fun, 
the  fliadow  will  be  retrograde  twice  every  day  in  all  places 
of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  fun's  declination  exceeds  the 
latitude. 

RetrOgr  vpation,  or  RetrogreJJion,  in  the  Higher  Geo- 
metry, is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  contrary  flexion. 
See  FLEXURE  and  INFLEXION. 

The  general  rule  given  by  the  marquis  de  l'Hopital,  for 
finding  the  point  of  reflection  in  curves  whofe  ordinates  are 
parallel,  is  the  fame  as  that  for  finding  the  point  of  contrary 
flexure,  and  confifts  in  taking  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the  or- 
dinate of  the  curve,  and  fuppofing  it  nothing  or  infinite  : 
but  this  rule  admits  of  many  exceptions.  See  Maclaurin's 
Flux.  b.  i.  c.  9.  and  b.  ii.  c.  5. 

RETROGRADE,  Retrogradus,  formed  from  retro, 
backwards,  and  gradior,  I  go,  lomething  that  goes  back- 
wards, or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  natural  one. 

If  the  eye  and  the  object  both  move  the  fame  way,  but 
the  eye  much  failer  than  the  object,  the  object  will  appear 
to  be  retrograde,  i.  e.  to  go  back,  or  to  advance  the  con- 
trary way  from  what  it  really  does. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  planets,  in  fome  parts  of  their  orbits, 
appear  to  be  retrograde. 

Retrograde  order,  in  matters  of  numeration,  is  when, 
in  lieu  of  accounting  1,  z,  3,  4,  we  count  4,  3,  2,  1. 

Retrograde  Verfes  are  fuch  as  give  the  fame  words, 
whether  read  backwards  or  forwards :  called  alfo  reciprocal 
•verfes,  and  recurrents.      Such  is 

"  Signa  te  figna ;  tcmere  me  tangis  et  angi6." 

RETROGRADO,  Ital.  in  Muftc,  a  retrograde  motio* 
of  a  melody,  or  fubject  of  canon.  This  motion  is  fome- 
times termed  by  the  Italians,  imitatione  cancheriwtnte;  imita- 
tion of  the  movement  of  a  crab-fifh.     See  Canon. 

RETROGRESSION,  or  Retrocession,  the  fame  with 
retrogradatiou. 

RETROMINGENTS,compoundedofrrrro,£jr/'7<W./, 
and  mingo,  J  male  water,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  clafs  or  di- 
vifion  of  animals,  whofe  characterise  is,  that  they  ftale  bark- 
wards,  both  males  and  females.     Such  are  lions,  cats,  &c« 

RETROPANNAGIUM,  Retropannage,  in  our  An- 
cient  7. aw  Boohs,  after-pannage;  or  what  is  left  when  the 
bealls  have  done,  or  eaten  the  belt.     See  Pannage. 

"  Et  debent  habere  rctropannagium  a  fefto  Sancti  Martini 
ufque  ad  felt um  Pur.  Beats  Marix."  Petit,  in  Pari.  temp. 
Edw.  III. 

RETROSPECT,  a  look  or  view  backwards.  See  Rf- 
1  no  u  1  i\  r. 

RETROVERSIO  UTERI,  in  Surgery.  The  womb  is 
fubjedt  to  two  particular  changes  in  the  pofition  of  its  fun- 
dus, which  may  be  difplaced  either  forwards  or  backward!. 
The  firft  cafe,  fometimes  termed  antcverfton,  is  the  lead  fre- 
quent ;  the  fecond,  or  retroverfwn,  is  more  often  mat  with. 
In  the  initan.ee  of  anteverfion,  when  the  furgcon  makes  aa 
M  2  exaroina- 
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examination  with  his  finger,  he  finds  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
inclining  forwards  towards  the  os  pubis  over  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  ;  while  the  os  tines  is  carried  backwards  towards 
the  facrum,  upon  the  middle  of  the  reftum,  fometimes  fo 
hioh  up  that  it  can  hardly  be  reached  with  the  finger.  The 
patient  has  generally  a  conftant  inclination  to  make  water  ; 
preflure  juft  above  the  pubes  always  gives  her  confiderable 
pain  ;  whenever  (he  gets  up  to  walk,  (lie  is  confeious  of  a 
hard  fubftance  falling  upon  the  bladder,  and  obliging  her  to 
empty  it  ;  and,  when  (he  lies  down  upon  her  back,  flic  feels 
the  fame  hard  body  flip  back  again.  In  one  example,  a  pa- 
tient had  fuch  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  foft  parts,  that  flie 
could  fcarcely  move. 

In  general,  the  anteverfion  of  the  womb  may  eafily  be 
remedied.  The  patient  being  laid  upon  her  back,  which  is 
to  be  fomewhat  raifed  up,  the  furgeon  is  to  apply  his  hand 
above  the  pubes,  and  make  preflure  there,  by  which  means 
the  fundus  uteri  will  be  forced  backwards,  and  the  os  tines 
inclined  forwards  into  its  natural  fituation.  A  recurrence 
of  the  difplacement  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  application  of 
a  pefi'ary,  which  will  fupport  the  os  tineas.  The  patient  is 
to  be  kept  for  a  certain  time  upon  her  back  in  bed,  and  a 
tight  bandage  fhould  always  be  put  round  the  body  juft 
over  the  os  pubis.  The  uterus  by  degrees  commonly  be- 
comes fixed  again  in  its  right  pofition,  lo  that  the  ufe  of  the 
peflary  can  be  difcontinued.  The  inftrument  muft  not  be 
left  off  too  foon,  however,  left  a  relapfe  fhould  be  the 
confequence. 

In  the  retroverfion,  the  pofition  of  the  womb  is  altered 
in  a  manner  preciiely  the  reverfe  of  what  occurs  in  the  fore- 
going cafe.  The  os  tinea:  lies  towards  the  pubes  ;  while 
the  fundus  uteri  is  carried  towards  the  facrum,  and  is  gene- 
rally funk  fo  far  down  betwixt  the  vagina  and  the  reftum, 
as  to  occafion,  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  former  canal,  a 
protuberance,  which  clofes  it,  and  which  at  the  fame  time 
comprelles  the  reftum  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  patient 
cannot  void  her  feces,  nor  can  clyfters  be  adminiftered.  As 
in  this  preternatural  pofition  of  the  uterus,  the  bladder  and 
meatus  urinarius  are  unavoidably  diiplaced,  the  cafe  is  al- 
ways complicated  with  a  retention  of  urine,  which  is  the 
more  afflicting,  as  it  is  ufually  very  difficult,  and  even  im- 
practicable, to  introduce  a  catheter.  The  opening  of  the 
meatus  urinarius  is  fometimes  drawn  fo  high  up,  that  it  is 
actually  higher  than  the  pubes.  Hence,  the  anterior  pa- 
rietes  of  the  vagina  are  conltantly  very  much  ftretched. 
When  the  retention  of  urine  has  laited  a  certain  time,  the 
os  tincse  above  the  pubes  cannot  be  reached  nor  touched 
with  the  end  of  the  finger.  In  this  circumftance  the  blad- 
der forms,  beneath  the  os  tincae,  a  large  fwelling,  which 
hinders  the  finger  from  feeling  the  latter  opening.  The 
patient  always  luffers  exceffive  pain,  which  not  unfrequently 
refembles  that  of  labour,  and  arifes  partly  from  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  evacuation  of  the  urine,  and  partly  from  the 
difplaced  condition  of  the  parts.  The  diforder,  therefore, 
has  often  been  mifunderftoou,  the  patient's  fufferings  being 
regarded  as  labour-pains,  and  delivery  expedied.  Indeed, 
when  the  complaint  is  not  Ipeedily  removed,  a  mifcarriage 
is  the  confequence.  The  cafe  is  frequently  attended  with 
fever  and  inflammation. 

The  retroverfion  of  the  uterus  has  never  been  obferved, 
except  in  pregnancy,  and  always  in  the  fecond,  third,  or 
fourth  month  of  that  ftate.  It  is  moft  apt  to  occur  in  fuch 
women  as  have  a  wide  pelvis.  Fat  fubjedts  are  more  liable 
to  the  diforder  than  thin.  It  is  obferved  to  be  brought  on 
by  bodily  exercifes  and  exertions,  as,  for  inllance,  by  violent 
vomiting,  falls,  the  lifting  of  heavy  burdens,  &c.  But, 
Richter  thinks  it  unlikely,  that  the  cafe  (hould  arife  and  be 
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fuddenly  produced  by  thefe  caufes   alone.     How,  he  aflcs, 
could  the  gravid,  round,  diftended  uterus  be  thus  fuddenly 
difplaced,  and  become  deprefled  betwixt  the  redtum  and  the 
vagina  ?     He  conceives  it  probable,  that  a  predilpofition  to 
diforder,  or  rather  an  incipient  ftage  of  it,  muft  have  exifted. 
He  thinks  it  likely,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  complaint 
may  be  promoted  by  repeatedly  nagledting  to  make  water, 
and  by  the  confequent  diftention  of  the  bladder,  whereby 
not  only  the  fundus  uteri  is  prelled  towards  the  facrum,  but 
alfo  the  cervix  becomes  drawn  upwards.      Richter  believes, 
that  a  fmall  degree  of  retroverfion,  that  has  exilted  a  good 
while,  may  only  be  increafed  by  the  caufes  already  hinted  at, 
fo  as  to  excite  notice  ;   and  that  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
may  now  foon  be  forced  by  the  efforts,  refembling  thofe  of 
labour,  fo  far  down  between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum,  that 
all  thefe  parts  become  as  it  were  adherent  together.     The 
foregoing  ftatement  Richter  thinks  the  more   likely  to  be 
corrett,    inafmuch   as   cafes    have   actually   been   obferved, 
where  patients  have  experienced  various  (light  complaints  a 
confiderable  time   before   the    retroverfion   was   known   to 
exift  ;  but  which  complaints  might  be  afcribed  to  the  in- 
cipient  ftage  of  that   fort    of  difplacement   of  the   uterus. 
How  it  happens,  that  retroverfion  of  this  organ  is  only  met 
with  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  is  eafy  of  comprc- 
henfion.     The  retroverfion  is  promoted  by  the  weight  of  the 
gravid  uterus.      During   the   latter   half  of   the   period   of 
geftation,  however,  the  uterus  is  too  large  to  be  capable  of 
defending  betwixt  the  vagina  and  redtum  ;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  retroverfion,  except   in   pregnancy,    is   what  can 
hardly  be  conceived. 

The  furgeon  lhould  always  endeavour  to  put  the  retro- 
verted  uterus,  as  foon  as  poffible,  into  its  natural  pofition 
again.  The  longer  the  retroverfion  has  lafted,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  of  removal,  and  the  more  preffing  are  the 
dangers,  of  which  there  is  caufe  for  apprehenfion.  The 
moft  urgent  peril  arifes  from  the  retention  of  the  urine,  and 
the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  The  longer 
thefe  functions  are  obftrudted,  and  the  more  the  urine  and 
feces  accumulate,  the  more  violent  do  the  painful  labour-like 
efforts  become,  whereby  the  fundus  uteri  is  continually 
preffed  more  and  more  deeply  downwards.  Befides,  the  dii- 
tention  of  the  redtum  and  bladder  operates  itfelf  as  an  im- 
mediate impediment  to  the  redudtion  of  the  uterus.  Pa-  - 
tients  have  been  known  to  lofe  their  lives  in  confequence  of 
the  bladder  giving  way.  Sometimes  abortion  happens  ;  and 
very  often  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  event  are  favourable; 
the  urine  foon  afterwards  being  fpontaneoufly  voided,  and 
all  the  complaints  fubfiding.  (Saxtorph,  Collettanea  Hav- 
nierifia,  vol.  ii.)  The  diforder,  however,  has  been  known 
to  continue  eleven  days,  and  yet  admit  of  being  removed  in 
the  moft  favourable  manner. 

In  difficult  cafes,  the  reduction  of  a  retroverted  uterus 
may  be  facilitated  by  previoufly  emptying  the  redtum  and 
bladder  ;  an  object  which  is  frequently  practicable.  The 
diftended  bladder  not  only  renders  the  redudtion  difficult, 
but  is  attended  with  fome  danger  of  that  organ  burfting  in 
the  operation,  which  often  requires  the  exertion  of  confi- 
derable force,  efpecially  when  the  bladder  is  very  much  di- 
lated. Hence,  before  attempting  the  reduction,  the  fur- 
geon is  called  upon  always  to  endeavour  to  draw  off  the 
urine.  When  the  bladder  has  been  emptied,  the  retroverted 
uterus  fometimes  fpontaneoufly  returns  into  its  natural  pofi- 
tion, as  feveral  cafes  on  record  have  proved.  ( Hunter  and 
Chelton  in  Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii.  ;  Croft  in  Lon- 
don Medical  Journal,  vol.  xi.)  Such  facts  muft  fully  con- 
vince us,  how  much  the  redudtion  may 'be  facilitated  by 
drawing  off  the  urine  in  the  firit  initance.     A  catheter  may 

frequently 
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frequently  be  introduced  ;  but  it  Ihould  be  of  the  flexible 
fort.  A  curved  inflexible  one  will  alfo  fometimes  pafs,  if 
care  be  taken  to  keep  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  va- 
gina. Rotating  the  catheter  on  its  axis  is  here  a  particu- 
larly ufeful  plan.  When  the  catheter  cannot  be  paffed, 
other  means  will  fometimes  anfwer  for  bringing  about  an 
evacuation  of  the  urine.  In  forae  cafes,  the  water  will  begin 
to  flow  out,  when  two  fingers  are  introduced  betwixt  the 
pubes  and  os  tincae,  and  the  latter  part  is  preffed  towards 
the  facrum.  Sometimes  prefling  the  os  tineas  downwards 
with  the  finger  ;  on  other  oecalions,  raifing  the  fundus  utL-ri 
backwards  and  upwards,  by  means  of  two  ringers  in  the 
vagina  will  have  the  defired  effect. 

When  the  bladder  cannot  be  emptied  in  this  manner,  nor 
hy  the  catheter,  and  mould  it  be  very  much  dittended,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  uterus  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  neceflity  of  puncturing  the 
bladder  ;  for  the  immediate  and  molt,  urgent  danger  arifes 
from  the  retention  of  urine,  and,  probably,  the  diilended 
bladder  is  itfelf  the  chief  impediment  to  the  reduction  of 
the  womb  into  its  natural  pofition.  To  thefe  confiderations 
we  may  add,  that  the  paracentefis  of  the  bladder  has  been 
performed  in  thefe  cafes  with  complete  fuccefs.  (Chefton 
in  Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii.)  The  practitioner  mult 
alfo  endeavour  to  empty  the  rectum  by  means  of  clyiters, 
though,  it  mull  be  confefled,  their  application  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  difficulty. 

The  reduction  of  the  retrovorted  uterus  is  executed  by 
prefling  with  two  fingers  applied  to  trie  fundus  of  this 
vifcus.  A  principal  obltacle  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt 
is  caufed  by  the  projection  of  the  os  facrum.  Hence,  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  remove  the 
fundus  of  a  retroverted  uterus  as  far  as  poflible  from  that 
bone,  in  order  that  the  preceding  fort  of  hindrance  to  the 
reduction  may  be  avoided.  With  this  view  the  preffure  of 
the  fingers  fliould  be  fo  directed  as  not  to  incline  towards 
the  prominence  of  the  facrum.  During  the  operation,  the 
patient  (hould  reft  upon  her  elbows  and  knees,  as,  in  this 
pofition,  the  uterus  will  be  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
facrum.  Richter  difapproves  of  the  plan,  which  fome 
writers  have  recommended,  and  which  confifls  in  introduc- 
ing two  fingers  into  the  vagina,  for  the  purpofe  of  reaching 
and  drawing  downwards  the  os  tinea;.  He  afierts,  that 
fuch  part  can  feldom  be  reached,  and,  that  if  it  could  be 
fo  in  a  few  inftances,  it  would  not  admit  of  being  drawn 
downwards,  while  the  fundus  is  incapable  of  following  in 
the  fame  direction.  Richter  alfo  ohferves,  that  the  fundus 
uteri  is  at  this  period  the  lefs  likely  to  be  reduced,  becaufe 
the  fingers  in  the  vagina  have  the  effect  of  prefling  it  to- 
wards the  projection  of  the  facrum. 

The  preffure  of  the  finger,  whereby  trie  fundus  uteri  is 
to  be  pufhed  up,  (hould  be  directed  forwards  and  upwards 
towards  the  navel.  When  the  prellure  is  made  directly  up- 
wards, the  body  of  the  uterus  is  forced  againlt  the  projec- 
tion of  the  facrum,  and  the  attempt  cannot  polfibly  fucceed. 
"Indeed,  when  much  force  is  excited,  as  is  fometimes  requi- 
flte,  preffure  thus  dirc&ed  may  do  injury  to  the  foetus  and 
the  mother,  and  bring  on  abortion.  It  is  advantageous  to 
introduce  two  lingers  into  the  rectum,  with  their  hacks  to- 
wards the  facrum,  and  their  infides  towards  the  vagina  ;  for 
they  may  then  be  ufed  for  keeping  the  uterus  towarda  the 
navel.  Perhaps  it  may  likewife  be  advifeable  to  lay  two 
fingers  on  the  abdomen  above  the  pubes,  m  order  to  prevent 
the  os  tincae  from  inclining  upwards.  Perhaps,  alio,  two 
Rrfgei  l,  pafled  into  tl  vagina,  might  be  ufefully  employed 
in  prefling  the  fundus  uteri  upwards.  In  difficult  cafes,  tlus_ 
double  kind  of  preffure  might  be  abfolutely  neceffary.      It 
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the  retroverted  uterus  fhould  not  yield  to  the  foregoing 
practice,  an  endeavour  may  be  made,  at  all  events,  to  pulh 
the  difplaced  vifcus  upwards  on  one  fide  of  the  projection  of 
the  facrum. 

In  certain  examples,  it  may  be  proper  not  to  pafs  the 
fingers  into  the  rectum,  but  merely  into  the  vagina  ;  lit,  be- 
caufe we  can  thus  more  certainly  and  effectually  make  the 
preffure  act  upon  the  uterus  ;  and  zdly,  becaufe,  when  the 
poiterior  parietes  of  the  vagina  are  pufhed  with  the  end  of 
the  fingers  towards  the  facrum,  and  the  upper  part  of  this 
tube,  fituated  betwixt  the  fingers  and  the  os  tincae,  is 
itretched,  the  vagina  acts  upon  the  uterus  in  a  manner  par- 
ticularly well  calculated  to  promote  the  reduction.  Not 
more  than  two  fingers,  however,  ought  to  be  introduced, 
as  more  have  the  effect  of  dilating  the  vagina  laterally,  and 
preventing  it  from  becoming  tenfe  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion.    Theden's  Bemerkungen,   3  Sheil. 

When  this  method  is  adopted,  the  uterus  in  general  be- 
gins to  yield  at  firlt  flowly,  and  afterwards  it  fuddenly  re- 
turns into  its  natural  fituation.  Sometimes  the  tendency 
to  retroverfion  is  fo  great,  that  the  diforder  recurs  almoft 
immediately  after  the  reduction  has  been  accomplifhed.  In 
this  circumltance,  the  patient  mult  wear  a  peffary,  until  all 
hazard  of  another  retroverfion  is  removed  by  the  increafe  of 
pregnancy.  (Hunter  in  Medical  Obfervations  and  En- 
quiries, vol.  iv.)  Sometimes,  when  the  bladder  has  been 
very  much  diftended  with  urine  during  the  continuance  of  a 
retroverfion  of  the  womb,  a  retention  of  urine  from  weak- 
nefs  of  the  bladder  will  remain  after  the  reduction  of  the 
uterus,  and  demand  the  ufe  of  the  catheter.  Richter's 
Anfangfgrunde  der  Wundarzneykunft  ;  Hunter  in  Medical 
Obfervations  and  Enquiries,  vol.  iv.  ;  Chelton,  in  Medical 
Communications,   &c. 

RETSCHITZ  KardascH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin ;  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Tabor. 

Retschitz  Rot,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ;   five  miles  N.  of  Pilgram. 

RETTEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ;  12  miles 
W.  of  Friedburg. 

RETTERHEIM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg, 
infulated  m  Wertheim  ;    16  miles  W.  of  W'irzbiirg. 

RETTERSBACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg ;    live  miles  S.  of  Gemunden. 

RETTERSWALD,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  ; 
feven  miles  S.E.  of  Marienburg. 

RETTINGBERS,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Mysore  ; 
38    miles   E.  of  Chitteldroog.      N.   lat.    140  5'.      E.  long. 

77"  4'- 

RETTLSTEIN,    a  town   of  Stiria,    on   the   Muehr  ; 

fix   miles    S.E.    of  Pruck. — Alfo,   a  mountain  of  Stiria  ; 

eight  miles  E.  of  Pruck. 

RETTO,  Ital.  in  Mufie,  ftraight  forward,  dired,  one 
of  the  three  movements  of  mulical  notes  or  founds  111  me- 
lody ;  which  are,  nioto  retto,  molo  contrario,  and  mo'.o  obhquo. 
Molo  retto  is,  therefore,  a  regular  afcent  of  the  fcale, 
or  a  part  of  it:  as  moving  from  the  key-HOte  to  the  5th 
through  all  the  intermediate  founds,  in  regular  order  ;  as 
edefg,  &c.  Another  fpeci  ol  tvement  feems  want- 
ing to  cxprefs  wide  intervals,  fuch  as  (kips  or  leaps  beyond 
the  regular  progrellion,  which  in  Latin  is  expreffed  by  the 
words  ferfaUum,  and  in  Italian  either  is,  or  might  be,  called 
molo  ilr  falto.  ,      , 

RETUERTO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caltile  ;   is  miles  S.  of  Bui 

RETURN,  Rr.ruKNA,  or  Retorna,  mLaiv,  hath  divers 

acceptations.     As, 

RriunN 
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Return  of  Wr'itt  by  fhcrifTs  and  bailiffs,  is  a  certificate 
made  to  the  court  by  the  flu-riff,  bailiff,  &c.  of  what  is 
done  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  writ  directed  to 
them. 

Whence  the  day,  on  which  the  defendant  is  ordered  to 
appear  in  court,  and  on  which  the  fheriff  is  to  bring  in  the 
writ,  and  report  how  far  he  has  obeyed  it,  is  called  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ ;  it  being  then  returned  by  him  to  the 
king's  juftices  at  Weftminller.  And  it  is  always  made  re- 
turnable at  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  fifteen  days  from  the  date 
or  telle,  that  the  defendant  may  have  time  to  come  up  to 
Weftminller,  even  from  the  molt  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  upon  fome  day  in  one  ot  the  tour  terms,  in 
which  the  court  fits  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  See  Re- 
turns, infra. 

Such  alfo  is  the  return  of  a  comm'ijfon,  which  is  a  certifi- 
cate, or  anfwer  of  what  is  done  by  the  commiffioners  to 
whom  fuch  commiilions,  precepts,  mandates,  or  the  like, 
are  directed, 

Return  is  alfo  ufed  in  cafe  of  a  replevin.  If  a  man 
diftrain  cattle  for  rent,  &c.  and  afterwards  juftify  or  avow 
his  aft,  fo  as  it  is  found  lawful,  the  cattle  before  deli- 
vered unto  him  that  was  diftrained,  upon  fecurity  given 
to  profecute  the  aiftion,  lhall  now  be  returned  to  him 
that  diftrained  them.      See   RetuRNO   Habendo,    and  Re- 
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Return  of  Members  of  Parliament.  See  Parlia- 
ment. 

Return  to  a  Mandamus.     See  Mandamus. 

Returns,  Return-days,  or  days  in  bank,  dies  in  banco, 
that  is,  days  of  appearance  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
ufually  called  bancum,  or  commune  bancum,  to  dillinguifli  it 
from  bancum  regis,  or  the  court  of  king's  bench,  are  certain 
days  in  each  term  peculiarly  fet  apart  for  the  feveral  kinds 
of  proceedings  in  any  caufe  to  be  determined.  Thefe  days 
are  generally  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  week  from  eacli 
other,  and  regulated  by  fome  feftival  of  the  church.  On  fome 
one  of  thefe  days  in  bank  all  original  writs  mult  be  made 
returnable,  and  therefore  they  are  commonly  called  the 
returns  of  that  term  ;  of  which  every  term  has  more  or  lefs, 
laid  by  the  Mirror  (cap.  5.  §  108.)  to  have  been  originally 
fixed  by  king  Alfred,  but  certainly  fettled  as  early  as  the 
ftatuteof  51  Hen.  III.  ftat.  2.  But  though  many  of  the 
return-days  are  fixed  upon  Sundays,  yet  the  court  never  fits 
to  receive  thefe  returns  till  the  Monday  after  ;  and,  there- 
fore, no  proceedings  can  be  had,  or  judgment  can  be  given, 
or  fuppoled  to  be  given  on  a  Sunday.      See  Day. 

Hilary  term  has  four  fuch  returns  ;  viz.  oclabis  Hilarii, 
eight  days  after  Hilary  day  ;  quindena  Hilarii,  fifteen  days  ; 
crajl'ma  Purificcitione,  the  day  after  the  Purification  ;  and 
edabis  Pur'ificationis,  eight  days  after,  inclufive. 

Eafter  term  has  five  returns  ;  to's.  quindena  Pafchtu,  fifteen 
days  after  Eafter  ;  ires  Pcfchdt,  three  weeks  after  ;  menfe 
Pafcht,  the  day  month  after  Eafter  ;  quinque  Pafchs,  the 
day  five  weeks  from  Eafter  ;  and  crafiino  Afcerjionis  Domini, 
the  day  after  Afcenfion-day. 

Trinity  term  has  four  returns  ;  viz.  crafiino  Trinitatis,  the 
day  after  Trinity;  ofiabisTrinitatis,  eight  days  after,  inclufive; 
quindena  Trinitatis,  fifteen  days  alter  ;  and  tres  Trinitatis, 
three  weeks  after. 

Michaelmas  term  has  four  returns,  by  ftat.  24  Geo.  II. 
cap.  48.  viz.  crafiino  Animarum,  morrow  of  All-Souls  ; 
trajlino  Martini,  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin  ;  oclabis  Martini, 
eight  day3  after,  inclufive  ;  and  quindena  Martini,  fifteen 
days  after. 

^he  firft  return  in  every  term  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the 
firft  day  in  that  term  ;  e.  gr.  the  odtave  of  St.  Hilary,  which 


falling  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  the  odlave,  or  firft  day 
of  Hilary  term,  is  the  twentieth  of  January  ;  and  this  is 
called  the  effoign  day  of  term.  But  by  reafon  of  the  quarto 
die pofl,  the  court  does  not  fit,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term, 
for  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  till  the  fourtli  day,  as  in  Hilary 
term  on  the  twenty-third  of  January  ;  and  in  Trinity  term, 
by  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21.  not  till  the  fixth  day; 
which  is,  therefore,  ufually  called  and  fet  down  in  the 
almanacs  as  the  firft  day  of  Term  ;  which  fee. 

Return,  in  the  Military  Language,  denotes  the  lift  of 
the  fick,  given  in  once  a  week  by  the  furgeon  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  regiment. 

Commiffioned  officers  are  not  put  in  the  returns,  which, 
on  that  account,  are  but  an  imperfedl  lift  of  the  fick. 

Twelve  liA,  in  a  battalion  of  780  private  men,  is  the 
lowed  return  that  can  be  expedted,  even  in  the  moll  healthy 
feafon  and  climate,  as  well  as  bell  quarters.  Returns 
are  often  much  higher,  but  feldom  exceed  feventy  in  a 
battalion. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  returns  include  all  accidents  un- 
fitting a  foldier  for  duty  ;  together  with  a  general  ftate  of 
the  army,  regiment,  or  company.  See  Pringle's  Obferv. 
on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  12 — 36. 

In  fedtion  V.  of  the  articles  of  war,  it  is  exprelled,  that 
every  officer  who  fhall  knowingly  make  a  falfe  return  to 
the  king,  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  or  to 
any  his  fuperior  officer  authorifed  to  call  for  fuch  returns, 
lhall,  upon  being  convi&ed  thereof  before  a  general  court- 
martial,  be  calhiered. 

Whoever  (hall  be"  convifted  of  having  defignedly,  or 
through  negledt,  omitted  fending  fuch  returns,  (hall  be  pu- 
nifhed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  general  court-martial. 

Returns  are  to  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland  to  the  chief  governor  or  governors  thereof; 
likewife  of  the  forces  in  North  Britain  to  the  officer  there 
commanding  in  chief :  which  returns  are  from  time  to  time 
to  be  tranlmitted  to  England  as  it  lhall  appear  bell  for  the 
fervice. 

Exaft  returns  from  Gibraltar,  &c.  and  regiments  fta- 
tioned  abroad,  are  by  their  refpective  governor  or  com- 
manders there  refiding,  by  all  convenient  opportunities  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  fecretary  at  war,  in  order  that  the  fame 
may  be  laid  before  the  king. 

The  life  and  foot-guards  do  not  make  any  returns  to  the 
commander-in-chief  or  fecretary  at  war,  but  to  the  king 
diredt  through  their  feveral  field  officers.  This  privilege  is 
attached  to  them  upon  the  principle  of  being  houfehold 
troops.  Upon  the  fame  principle  they  have  always,  when 
brigaded,  a  general  of  their  own  attached  to  each  brigade  ; 
on  which  account  likewife,  no  other  military  honours  than 
thofe  done  to  their  own  brigade  general  are  to  be  paid  by 
them,  except  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family,  or  to  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Return,  To,  in  a  military  fenfe,  to  infert  the  names  of 
fuch  officers,  &c.  as  are  prefent  or  ablent  on  the  Hated  pe. 
riods  for  the  identification  of  their  being  with  their  regiments, 
on  detachment,  or  abfent  with  or  without  leave. 

Every  officer  commanding  a  regiment  or  detachment,  will, 
on  his  arrival  from  abroad,  tranfmit  to  the  adjutant-general's 
office,  and  to  the  war-office,  a  difembarkation  retnrn,  a  dupli- 
cate of  which  he  will  alfo  deliver  to  the  general,  or  other 
officer  commanding  at  the  port  at  which  he  difembarks. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  in  South  Britain,  are 
regularly  to  tranfmit  to  the  adjutant-general's  office  the  foU 
lowing  returns. 

A  monthly,  on  the  lit  of  each  month. 

A  return 
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A  return  of  officers,  on  the  1 4th  of  each  month. 
A  weekly   (late,  to  arrive  on   Mondays. 
To  the  war-office. 
A  monthly  return,  on  the  ill  of  each  month. 
A  return  of  abfent  officers,  on  the  14th  of  each  month. 
Every  officer  commanding  a   regiment,  or  detachment, 
on  "embarking  for   a  foreign  Ration,  will  tranfmit  an  em- 
barkation  return   to  the   adjutant-general's   office,    and  to 
the  war-effice,  a   duplicate  of  which   he  will  deliver  to  the 
general  or  officer   commanding   at   Che  port  from  which   he 
embarks. 

On  a  regiment  embarking,  the  commanding  officer  is  to 
tranfmit  to  the  adjutant-general's  office,  a  return  of  the  re- 
cruiting parties  he  purpofes  to  leave  in  Great  Britain,  or 
Ireland,  fpecifying  their  ftrength,  their  Rations,  and  the 
officers  by  whom  they  are  commanded  ;  a  duplicate  of  this 
return  is  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  infpedtor-general  of  the 
recruiting  fervice  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

All  officers  belonging  to  regiments  on  foreign  (lations, 
not  actually  employed  on  the  recruiting  fervice,  are  to  re- 
port their  arrival  from  abroad,  and  the  caufe  of  their 
abfence,  at  the  adjutant-general's  office,  and  are'to  leave  their 
addreffes  with  their  refpeftive  agents,  and  in  cafe  of  their 
changing  their  places  of  residence,  are  immediately  to  notice 
the  fame  to  their  agent  :  any  officer  whofe  addrcls  is  not 
with  his  agent,  will  be  confidered  as  abfent  without  leave, 
and  guilty  of  difubedience  of  orders. 

Officers  upon  half  pay  are,  in  like  manner,  to  leave  their 
addreffes  at  the  war-office  ;  particularly  fo  if  they  mould  leave 
the  united  kingdoms  ;  and  officers  belonging  to  the  militia 
are  to  leave  their  names,  &c.  with  the  ieveral  adjutants  of 
regiments. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  are  to  tranfmit  to  the 
quarter-maffer-general  an  half-yearly  return  of  quarters,  on 
the  ill  of  December,  and  the  lit  of  May,  agreeable  to  the 
printed  form  ;  likewife  a  report  of  any  march  performed  by 
the  corps  under  their  orders. 

All  returns,  reports,  and  papers,  purely  of  a  military 
and  public  nature,  which  are  to  be  fent  to  the  adjutant- 
general,  are  to  be  addrefTed,  "  To  the  Adjutant-general 
of  the  Forces,  Horfe-guards,  London,"  without  adjoining 
his  name. 

All  official  letters  from  general  or  other  officers  in  com- 
mand, which  are  deligned  to  be  laid  before  his  royal  highnefs 
the  commander-in-chief,  are  to  be  figned  by  the  general  or 
commanding  officers  themfelvts. 

All  official  letters,  intended  for  the  deputy  adjutant-gene- 
ral, or  other  officers  belonging  to  the  department,  are  to  be 
tranfmitted,  under  covers,  addrefled  as  above,  to  the  adjutant- 
general. 

To  prevent  an  improper  expence  of  portage,  all  official 
letters  and  returns  lent  to  the  quarter-mailer-general,  or 
officers  in  his  department,  are  to  be  fent,  under  covers, 
addrefTed  "  To  the  right  honourable  the  Secretary  at  War, 
London  ;"  and  on  the  outlidc  of  the  covers  is  to  be  written, 
in  legible  characters,  "  Quartcr-mafler  General's  Depart- 
ment." 

R.ET1  ii'.,  in  Building,  denotes  a  fide,  or  part,  that  tails 
away  from  the  forclidc  of  any  llraight  work. 

Returns  of  a  Trench,  in  Fortification,  are  the  turnings 
and  windings  which  form  the  lines  of  a  trench. 

Returns  of  a  Mine,  in  the  Military  Art,  arc  the  turn- 
ings and  windings  of  the  gallery. 

RETURNED  next  for  Purchafe.  When  vacancies  occur 
in  regiments  upon  foreign  or  domellic  Rations,  the  names  of 
filch  officers  as  intend  to  purchafe  mull  be  inferted  in  the 
mullcr  rolls  ;  they   arc   then   laid    to  Ic   returned  next  for 
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purchafe.  This  ferves  as  a  government  to  the  ieveral  agents, 
and  prevents  the  introduction  of  pcrfons  into  a  corps  they 
have  not  done  duty  with,  to  the  difparagement  of  thofe 
who  have  always  followed  the  colours.  The  prefent  com- 
mander-in-chief is  particularly  fcrupulous  on  this  head.  Every 
officer  that  is  returned  next  for  purchafe,  mull  take  care  to 
apprize  his  agent  that  the  money  will  be  lodged  for  that 
purpofe. 

RETURNING  Stroke,  in  Electricity,  is  an  expreffion 
u fed  by  lord  Mahon,  (now  earl  Stanhope,)  to  denote  the 
effect  produced  by  the  return  of  the  electric  lire  into  a 
body  from  which,  in  certain  cireumflances,  it  has  been 
expelled. 

In  order  to  underfland  the  meaning  of  thefe  terms,  it  is 
neceflary  to  premife  that,  according  to  the  noble  author's 
experiments,  an   infulated    fmooth  body,  immerged    within 
the  electrical  atmofphere,  but   beyond  the  ilriking  diflance, 
of  another  body  charged  pofitively,  is  at  the  fame  time  in  a 
Hate  of  threefold  electricity.     The  end  next  to  the  charged 
body  acquires  negative  electricity  ;   the  farther  end  becomes 
pofitively  electrified  ;  while  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  fome- 
where  between  its  two  extremities,  is  in  a  natural,  unelec- 
trilied,  or  neutral  ftate;  fo  that  the  two  contrary  electricities 
balance  each  other.     Moreover,  it  may  be  added,  that    if 
the  body  be  not  infulated,  or  have   a  communication  with 
the  earth,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  in  a  negative  itate  ;  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  natural  quantity  of  electricity  being  driven 
into  the  common  mafs,  by  the  preflure,   repullion,   or  other 
action  of  the  electric  matter  belonging  to  the  charged  prime 
conductor.      Let  us  then    fuppofe   a  brafs   ball,  which    we 
may  call  A,  to  be  conllantly  placed  at  the  linking  dillance 
of  a  prime  conductor  ;  fo  that  the  conductor,  the  inltant 
when   it    becomes    fully  charged,    explodes    into   it.     Let 
another  large  conductor,  which  we  may  call  the  fecond  con- 
ductor, be  fufpended,  in  a  perfectly  infulated  Hate,  farther 
from  the   prime    conductor   than  the  Unking  dillance,   but 
within  its  electrical  atmofphere  :   let  a  perfon  llanding  on  an 
infulated  tlool  touch  this  lecond  conductor  very  lightly  with 
a  finger  of  his  right  hand  ;   while,  with  a  finger  of  his  left 
hand,  he   communicates  with  the  earth,  by  touching  very 
lightly  a  fecond  brafs  ball  fixed   at  the  top    of  a  metallic 
Hand,  on  the  floor,  which  we  may  call  B  ;  while   the  prime 
conductor  is  receiving  its  electricity,  fparks  pafs  (at  leall  if 
the  dillance  between  the  two  conductors   is   not  too  great) 
from  the  fecond   conductor  to   the   infulated  perfon's  right 
hand  ;   while  fimilar  and  limultaneous  fparks  pafs  out    from 
the  linger  of  his  left  hand  into   the  lecond  metallic   ball  B, 
communicating  with  the   earth.     Thefe  fparks    are   part  of 
the   natural   quantity  of  electric    matter  belonging  to   the 
fecond  conductor,  and  to  the  infulated  perfon,  driven  from 
them  into  the  earth,  through  the  ball  B,  and  its  Hand,  by 
the  el  tltic  preflure  or  action  of  the  atmolphere  of  the  prime 
conductor  ;  the  fecond  conductor,  and  the  infulated  perfon, 
arc  hereby   reduced   to   a  negative  Hate.      At  length,  how- 
ever, the  prime  conductor  having  acquired  its  full  charge, 
fuddenly  Hrikes  into  the  ball  B,  of  the  tirH  metallic  Hand, 
placed  for  that  purpofe  at   the   ilriking   dillance.     The  ex- 
plofion   being   made,    and   the   prime    conductor    (uddenly 
robbed  of  its  elallic   atmofphere,  its   preflure   or  action  on 
the  fecond  conductor,  and  on  the  infulated  perfon,  as  fud- 
denly ceafes;  and   the  latter  inltantly   feels  a  fmart  return- 
ing  llroke,    though    he    has    no   direct   or   vilible    commu- 
nication (except    by    tlie  floor)    either    with    the  linking  or 
llruck  body,   and  is  placed  at  the  dillance  of  live  or  i\\  teet 
from  both  of  them.      This  returning  ftroke  ie  evidently  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  Hidden  re-entrance  of  the  electric  lire  na- 
turally belonging  to  his  body  and  to  the  fecond  conductor, 
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which  had  before  been  expelled  from  them,  by  the  adtion  of 
the  charged  prime  conductor  upon  them,  and  which  returns 
to  its  former  place  in  the  inflant  when  that  adtion  or  elallic 
preffure  ceafes.     When  the   fecond  conductor  and  the  inf- 
lated perfon  are  placed  in  the  denfeft  part  of  the  electrical 
atmofphere  of   the   prime   conductor,    or  juft  beyond  the 
ftriking  diftance,  the  effects  are  ftill  more  confiderable  ;  the 
returning  ftroke  being  extremely  fevere  and  pungent,  and 
appearing  confiderably  (harper  than  even  the  main  ftroke  it- 
felf,  received   diredlly   from   the  prime   conductor.      Lord 
Mahon,  in  the  application   of  this   experiment,  and  of  the 
dodtrine  deduced  from  it,  obferves,  that  perfor.s  and  animals 
may  be  deftroyed,  and  particular  parts  of  buildings  may  be 
confiderably   damaged,  by    an   eledtrical  returning   ftroke, 
occafioned  even  by  iome  very  diftant  cxplofion  from  a  thunder 
cloud  ;  poffibly   at   the   diftance  of  a  mile  or  more.     It  is 
certainly  eafy  to  conceive  (fays  a  very  ingenious  anonymous 
writer,  in  his  reflections  on  this  fubjedt)  that  a   charged  ex- 
tenfive  thunder  cloud  mult   be  productive  of  effedts  fimilar 
to  thofe  produced  by  the  prime  conductor.     Like  the  con- 
ductor, while  it  continues  charged,  it  will,  by  the   fuper- 
induced   elaftic  eledtrical  preffure   of  its  atmofphere,  drive 
into  the  earth  a  part  of  the  eledtrical  fluid  naturally  belong- 
ing to  the  bodies  whicli  are  within  the  reach  of  its  widely 
extended   atmofphere,  and   whicli  will,  therefore,    become 
negatively  eledtrical.     This  portion,  too,  of  their  eledtric  fire 
will,  on   the  explofion  of  the  cloud  at  a  diftance,  and  the 
ceffation  of  its  aftion  upon  them,  fuddenly  return  to  them, 
fo  as  to  produce  an  equilibrium,  and  reftore  them  to   their 
natural  ftate.     But   the  effedts   are  not   fo   great,  nor  the 
danger  fo  terrible,  as  the  noble  author  feems  to  apprehend. 
If  the  quantity  of  eledtric  fluid  naturally  contained,  e.  gr.  in 
the  body  of  a  man,  wereimmenfe  or  indefinite,  hislordlhip's 
eftimate  between   tha   effedts  producible  by  a  cloud,  and 
thofe  caufed  by  a  prime  conductor,  might  be  admitted  ; 
but  furely  an  eledtrified  cloud,  how  great  foever  may  be  its 
extent  and   the  height  of  its  charge,  when  compared  with 
the  extent  and   charge  of  a  prime  conductor,  cannot  expel 
from  a  man's  body  (or  any  other  body)   more  than  the 
natural   quantity  of  eledtricity  which  it  contains.     On  the 
fudden  removal,  therefore,  of  the  preffure  by  which  this 
natural  quantity   had  been   expelled  in  confequence   of  the 
explofion  of  the  cloud  into   the  earth,    no   more   (at  the 
utmoft)    than  his  whole  natural   ftock  of  electricity  can  re- 
enter his  body,  provided  he  be  fo  fituated,  that  the  return- 
ing fire  of  other  bodies   muft   neceffarily  pafs  through  his 
body.      But  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  quantity 
is  fo  great,  as  that  its   fudden   re-entrance  into   his  body 
fhould  deftroy  or  even  injure  him. 

In  the  experiment  above  defcribed,  the  infulated  perfon 
receives  into  his  body,  at  the  inflant  of  the  returning  ftroke, 
not  only  all  that  portion  of  his  own  natural  electric  fire  which 
had  been  expelled  from  it,  but  likewife  tranfmits  through 
it,  at  the  fame  inflant,  in  confequence  of  his  peculiar  fitua- 
tion,  all  the  eledtric  fire  of  which  the  largeft  fecond  con- 
ductor had  been  robbed,  and  which  muft  neceffarily  repafs 
through  his  body,  to  arrive  at  that  conductor.  To  render 
the  cafe  fomewhat  parallel  in  natural  electricity,  the  man's 
body  muft  be  fo  peculiarly  circumftanced,  fuppofing  him 
to  be  in  a  houfe,  that  the  eledtric  matter  which  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  houfe  into  the  earth,  by  the  preffure  of  an 
extenfive  thunder  cloud,  could  not  return  back  into  the 
building,  on  the  explofion  of  the  cloud  at  a  diftance,  with- 
out palfing  through  his  body  :  a  cafe  not  likely  to  happen, 
unlefs  the  houfe  were  infulated  (like  the  fecond  condudtor 
in  the  preceding  experiment),  and  his  body  became  the  chan- 
nel through  which  alone  the  houfe  could  have  its  eledtric 
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matter  reftored  to  it.  It  appears  much  more  probable,  that 
the  eledtric  matter  returns  to  the  houfe  through  the  fame 
channels  by  which  it  before  infenfibly  paffed  out,  and  with 
equal  filence,  though  more  fuddenly.  In  the  cafe  of  a  man 
who  is  abroad,  and  in  an  open  field,  during  the  time  of  an 
explofion  ;  as  he  is  unconnected  with  other  maffes  of  matter 
above  him,  no  more  than  the  precife  quantity  of  eledtric 
fire,  which  had  been  before  expelled  from  his  body,  will 
fuddenly  return  into  it  at  the  inflant  of  a  diftant  explofion  ; 
and  that  this  quantity  is  not  very  large,  may  be  inferred  from 
many  confiderations.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  exiftence  of 
the  returning  ftroke,  as  fufficiently  afcertained,  and  well  il- 
lullrated,  in  a  variety  of  circumftances,  by  the  author's  ex- 
periments, the  magnitude  and  danger  of  it  are  not  fo  alarm- 
ing as  he  apprehends.  Lord  Mahon's  Principles  of  Elec- 
tricity, &c.  4to.  1779,  p.  76  —  113 — 131.  Monthly  Re- 
view, vol.  lxii.  p.  436—442. 

RETURNO  Habendo,  or  Returnum  averiomm,  in  Law, 
a  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has  avowed  a  diltrefs  made  of 
cattle,  and  proved  his  diftrefs  to  be  lawfully  taken  ;  for  the 
return  of  the  cattle  diftrained  unto  him,  whicli  before  were 
replevied  by  the  party  diftrained,  upon  furety  given  to  pur- 
fue  the  action. 

The  fame  writ  is  granted  when  the  plaint  or  adtion  is  re 
moved  by  recordare  or  accedas  ad  curiam,  into  the  court  of 
common  pleas  ;  and  he  whofe  cattle  were  diftrained  makes 
default,  and  does  not  profecute  his  adtion.  See  Replevy. 
RETURNUM  Averiorum,  a  judicial  writ,  the  fame 
with  rctorno  habendo. 

Returnum  Irreplegiahile,  a  judicial  writ,  fent  out  of  the 
common  pleas  to  the  fheriff,  for  the  final  rellitution  or  re- 
turn of  cattle  to  the  owner,  unjuftly  diftrained  damage 
feafant,  and  fo  found  by  the  jury  before  juftices  of  affize  in 
the  county,  or  otherwife  through  default  of  profecution. 

RETUSAV1,  in  Geography,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a 
fmall  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  which  the 
town  of  Cronftadt  (lands,  and  now  called  the  ifle  of  Cron- 
fladt  ;  20  miles  W.  of  Peterfburg.  This  is  only  remark- 
able for  an  excellent  haven,  flrongly  fortified,  the  chief  fla- 
tion  of  the  R.uflian  fleet. 

RETUSUM  Folium,  in  Botany,  a  retufe,  or  abrupt, 
leaf,  terminates  bluntly,  with  a  broad  (hallow  notch,  as  in 
Rumex  dtgynus,  or  Mountain  Sorrel.     See  Leaf. 

RETWEYER,  in  Geography,  a  lake  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Bamberg;   6  miles  N.E.  of  Vilfeek. 

R£TZ,  John- Francis-Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de, 
in  Biography,  a  celebrated  political  character,  was  born  at 
Montmirel  in  1 6 14.  His  father,  who  was  general  of  the 
gallies,  obliged  him,  againft  his  inclination,  to  embrace  the 
ecclefiaflical  profeflion.  He  paffed  through  his  courfe  of 
itudy  with  dittindtion,  and  was  made  a  dodlor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1643,  in  which  year  he  was  nominated  coadjutor 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris.  In  his  condudt  and  charadter 
he  fet  at  defiance  public  opinion,  and  engaged  in  almoft 
every  fpecies  of  debauchery  :  he  fought  feveral  duels,  and 
delighted  in  political  intrigue.  According  to  Voltaire,  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  eager  in  carrying  on  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  life  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  The  mimltry 
of  Mazarin,  however,  was  the  period  in  which  he  moil  en- 
gaged as  a  partifan,  and  he  engaged  deeply  in  all  the  cabals 
which  produced  the  petty  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  im- 
pofed  upon  the  people  by  a  feigned  devotional  ferioufnefs  in 
performing  his  prelatical  functions,  and  affected  the  greateft 
zeal  for  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  good  of  the 
public.  He  was  among  the  moft  violent  oppolers  of  the 
court,  and  once  took  his  feat  in  the  parliament  with  a  poniard 
in  his  pocket,  the  handle  of  which  being  feen,  it  was  neatly 
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obferved,  "  there  is  our  archbifhop's  breviary."  He  bonded 
that  he  had  a  principal  (hare  in  urging  the  Parilians  to  take 
up  arms  on  the  day  of  barricades.  At  length,  however,  he 
found  that  the  intercits  of  his  ambition  would  be  better 
ferved  by  making  a  fecret  accommodation  with  the  court, 
and  he  was  brought  over  by  a  cardinalate,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  king  in  1651.  Like  other  delerters,  he 
loll  his  popularity,  and  was  able  only  to  aft  a  fecondary 
part  on  the  political  ft  age.  Continuing  his  cabals,  Mazarin, 
who  hated  and  dreaded  him,  procured  his  arreft  at  the 
Louvre,  and  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into  prifon.  From  the 
dungeon  he  efcaped.  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
.  ived  with  diitinction  as  the  enemy  of  Mazarin.  He  was 
prefent  at  the  election  of  Alexander  VII.,  but  finding 
that  pontiff  cool  to  his  interefts,  he  left  Italy,  and  palled 
fome  years  in  wandering  through  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
England.  Wearied  with  a  life  of  exile,  lie  returned  to 
France  in  166 1,  after  Mazarin's  death,  and  made  peace 
with  his  court  by  the  renunciation  of  hi-  archbiftiopric,  to 
which  he  had  fucceeded  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  obtaining 
the  abbacy  "!  St.  Denis  by  way  of  rccompence.  He  had 
hitherto  lived  in  great  ftyle,  and  had  plunged  himfelf  deeply 
in  debt,  but  he  now  rcfolved  to  live  on  a  very  limited  in- 
come, till  he  had  fatislicd  his  creditors.  This  he  com- 
pletely effected,  and  lived  to  be  in  circumftances  that  allowed 
him  the  gratification  of  being  liberal  to  his  necellitous  friends. 
In  1675  he  fent  back  his  cardinal's  hat,  intending  to  quit 
the  world,  but  the  pope  refufed  to  accept  his  refignation. 
His  conduct  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  obtained  lor  him  the 
eiteem  of  men  of  worth  :  he  died  at  Paris  in  1679,  at  the 
age  of  66.  Tie.  character  of  cardinal  de  Ret/,  has  been 
drawn  by  almoft  all  the  French  hiftorians  who  have  written 
fince  his  time.  By  one  he  is  defcribed  "  as  a  perfon  who,  with 
the  habit  of  a  priell,  difplayed  a  difpofition  better  fuited  to 
camps  or  courts  ;  and  licentious  in  manners  and  profligate 
in  his  morals,  he  acquired  an  afeendancy  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  without  condefcending  to  throw  a  veil  over  his 
vices,  or  employing  the  popular  pretext  of  religion."  An- 
other writer  favs,  he  was  "  daring,  turbulent,  falfe,  in- 
triguing, with  defigna  rather  romantic  than  great,  and  con- 
ducted rather  with  dexterity  than  ability  :  he  feems  to  have 
been  exactly  fitted  for  the  part  which  he  fuftained,  of  a  po- 
litical meteor  in  troublefome  times,  among  a  frivolous  and 
licentious  people."  Voltaire,  fpeaking  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  cardinal,  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  fays,  "they  are  written 
with  an  air  of  greatnefs,  an  impetuoflty  of  genius,  and  an 
inequality,  which  are  the  image  of  his  conduct.  He  com- 
pofed  them  in  his  retreat,  with  the  impartiality  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  but  of  one  who  had  not  always  been  a  philofopher. 
He  neither  fpares  himfelf  nor  others."  Other  writings  of 
cardinal  de  Retz  have  been  publifhed  relative  to  the  time 
and  party. 

R  ETZ,  in  Geography,  atown  of  Bavaria  ;    26  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Ratifbon. 

RETZBACH,    a  town    of  the   duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; 
4  miles  S.S.E.  of  Carltladt. 

RETZIA,  in  Botany,  an  elegant  Cape  fhrub,  fo  named 
by  profeffor  Thunberg,  in  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Academy 
of  Lund,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Andrew  John  Ret 
member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy,  and  ot  various  other 
learned  focieties,  Profeffor  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Lund. 
This  dillinguifhed  botanitt  and  worthy  man  is  bed  known, 
out  of  his  own  country,  by  his  folio  volume  of  Obfervaliones 
Botanic*  ;  and  his  Flora'  Scandinavia  Prodromus,  a  lyftematic 
octavo  work,  in  the  Linnrean  manner.  He  has,  befides, 
publifhed  many  cllays  and  diflertations,  relating  to  van 
branches  of  natural  knowledge,  both  in  Latin  and  Swcdiftl, 
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and  is  ftill  living.— Thiinb.  Act.  Lund.  v.  1.  55.  Nov 
Gen.  4.  Linn.  Suppl.  18.  Schreb.  115.  Willd.  Sp.  PI 
v.  1.843.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet,  v.  4.  .lull.  13,.  Lamarck 
llluftr.  t.  103.— Clafa  and  order,  Pentandria  Monorynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Convolvuli,  Juff.  " 

Gen.  Ch.  Cat.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular 
in  five  rather  deep,  lanceolate,  acute,  unequal  fegmenu. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular,  cylindrical,  villous  both  with- 
in and  without,  terminating  in  five  ovate,  obtule,  con- 
cave, erect  fegments,  very  hairy  at  the  fummit.  Slam.  Fila- 
ments five,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  corolla,  fliorter  than 
its  limb;  anthers  arrow-lhapcd,  compreffed.  Pyj.  Germen 
fuperior,  oblong  ;  ftyle  thn  ad-lliap.-d,  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla; ftigma  in  two  fmall,  linear,  obtufe  fegments.  Peru. 
Capfule  oblong,  acute,  with  two  lateral  furrow.',  two  celli 
and  two  valves.     Seeds  feveral,  minute. 

Ell.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  cylindrical,  externally 
hairy.  Stigma  cloven.  Capfule  of  two  cells,  with  many 
fma'l  feeds. 

1.  R.  fpicata.  "Thunb.  Aft.Lund.  v.  1.  55.  t.  i.f.  2." 
Linn.  Suppl.  138.  Willd.  n.  1.  (R.  capenlis;  Thunb. 
Nov.  Gen.  5.) -Native  of  high,  dry,  hilly  fit  nations,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Niven  in 
Hottentot's  Holland.  The  jhm  1  (hrubby,  erect,  from 
four  to  feven  feet  high,  with  round,  knotty,  hairy,  leafy 
branches.  Leaves  denfely  imbricated,  fomewh.it  whorled, 
fefiile,  linear-lanceolate,  rigid,  acute,  thick-edged,  entire, 
two  inches  or  more  in  length  ;  hairy  about  the  lower  part. 
Floivers  axillary,  fefiile,  folitary,  plentiful  toward;  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves  ;  villous  and 
hoary  externally  ;   dark  purple  within. 

The  remark  of  Linnaeus  the  younger,  in  the  Supplement, 
refpecting  this  genus,  is  very  extraordinary.  He  fays  "  it 
is  no  natural  genus,  but  agrees  fo  much  with  Convolvulus,  in 
habit  and  character,  as  to  differ  in  nothing  except  the  tubu- 
lar corolla,  which  is  externally  very  hairy."  Now  in  fact, 
its  rigid  Ihrubby  habit  is  altogether  that  of  a  Protca,  nor 
can  any  thing  be  lefs  like  a  Convolvulus,  even  of  the  (hrubby 
kind.  The  character  of  the  corolla  is  alfo  moll  diltinct, 
being  cylindrical,  and  wanting  the  live  plaits,  fo  effential  to 
Convolvulus.  It  is  true  that  the  Rctzia  requires  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  fome  botanilt  converfant  with  natural  orders,  that 
we  might  have  clearer  ideas  of  its  characters  and  affinities. 
The  plant  is  a  ftrangcr  in  our  gardens. — We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  confulting  the  Lund  Tranfactions,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  fpecific  name  is  there  capenfis  as  Thun- 
berg, or  fp'uata  as  Linnaeus,  cites  it.  Both  are  highly  ex- 
ceptionable. 

RETZSTADT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg  ;  5  miles  S.S.E.  of  Carllladt. 

RETZTAT,  Obf.h,  or  Upper,  a  river  of  Franconia, 
which  nfes  near  W'ciUcmburg,  paflcs  by  Oettingcn,  and 
joins  the  Untcr  Ret/tat,   to  form  the  Rriii.it/. 

Rktztat,  Unler,  a  river  of  Franconia,  which rifes near 
Burg  Bernheim,  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach,  and  joins 
the  Upper  Ret/tat,  three  miles  N.E.  of  Spall,  to  form  the 
Rednitz. 

REVA,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turk  .    10  miles 

E.  of  Conftantinople. 

REUCHLIN,  John,  in  Biography,  1  celebrated  Ger- 
man philofopher,  and  affiduous  contributor  to  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  15th  ami  1 6th  centuries,  defcended  from  are - 

fpectable  l.unil)  111  Swabia,    was  born  in   the  year  I  454.       1  i 
made    a    mofl    rapid    prOj  liool-learning,   and  ■ 

that   ivj     completed,    he   went   to   Paris  with   the   young 

•lis  of   Baden,    who  had   been  his  >  l.ils-telhiu    .11    lehooi. 
Here  he  purfued   his  lludies  under  the  moll  celebrated  p 
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ters  in  Europe,  and  foon  became  well  (killed  in  the  Arillo- 
telian  philofophy.     In  this  city,  and  in  the  diligent  purfuit 
of  learning,  he    remained  till   he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Bafil,   where  he  was  admitted  a  mailer  in 
philofophy,  and  taught  the   Greek    language  to  numerous 
pupils,  with  great  reputation.      Here  he  alfo  profecuted  his 
ftudyof  the  Hebrew,  the  elements  of  which  lie  lean, t  while 
very  young.     At  the  fame  time,  judging  that  t lie  bell  man- 
ner of  learning  is  by  teaching,  he  drew  up  and  publifticd  a 
grammar,   a  lexiconj   and  vocabulary,  which  at  that  period 
were  highly  efteemed,  and  thought  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  in- 
ftrutling  young  people.     Having  fpent   four  years  at  Bafil, 
he  went  to  Orleans  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudyiagjurifprud*  i      , 
and  he  alfo  taught  the  Greek  language  in  that  city,      from 
this  place  he  removed  to  Poittiers,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree   of  doftor.      He  next   accompanied    the    count 
of    Wittemberg  in    a  tour  through   Italy,  and  was   intro- 
duced at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  at  Florence,  and 
contracted  an    intimacy  with  Ficinus,   Politian,  Picus,    and 
other  illullrious  Platonic  philofophers,  and  was  induced   to 
embrace  their  opinions.     In  thefe  opinions  he  was  confirmed 
at  Rome  by  the  learned  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  who,  difiiking 
the  harfhnefs  of  the  German  name  Reuchlin,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  change  it   for  one  more  nnufical,   namely,  CapniOj 
figuifying,  like  Reuchlin,  fmoke,  and   by  this  he  was  after- 
wards known   among    foreigners.      He  conducted    himfelf 
with   fo  much  ability  and   addrefs  in  his  tour,  that  he  was, 
after  his  return   to   Germany,  deputed  as  ambafiador   from 
the  count  of  Wittemberg,  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  at 
Vienna.      During  his  reiidence  at  this  court,  he   made  fur- 
ther progrefs  in  the  Hebrew  language,  under  the  inltructious 
of  one  of  the  emperor's  phyficians,  who  was  a  Jew  ;   and  it 
was   contrived  by  the  Jew,  that  among  the  prefents  which, 
according  to  cuftom.he  was  to  receive  as  ambafiador,  fhould 
be  included  a  beautiful  and  ancient  manufcript  Hebrew  bible, 
as  a  fpecial  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  emperor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  eminent  literary  attainments.      Frederic  dying 
in  1493,    Reuchlin   returned  to   the   court  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  was   appointed  to  be  the  count's  deputy  to  the  diet  of. 
Worms,  in  which  his  prince  was  elevated  to  the   ducal  dig- 
nity.    Scarcely  had  he  enjoyed   that  honour  three   months, 
when   he   died,  leaving   his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Ulric. 
The  power  of  this  prince  was  contefted  by  another  nephew, 
who  aflumed  the  title  of  Eberhard  II.,  and  who  carried  the 
point.     One  of  the  firfl  afts   of  this  prince  was  to  banilh 
Reuchlin  for  his  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  prince  Ulric. 
He  now  retired  to  Worms,  and  wrote  "An  Epitome  of  the 
Hiitory  of  the  four  Empires,"  for  the  life  of  the  prince  Pa- 
latine.    He  alfo  wrote   at  this    time  two   Latin   comedies, 
abounding  with  wit  and  fatire,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed.      In  1498,  the  elector  Palatine,  having  been  involved 
in  a  difpute  with  pope  Alexander  VI.,  fixed  upon  Reuchlin 
astheperfon  beft  qualified  to  defend  his  caufe,  and  fent  him 
for  that  purpofe  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  his  ambafiador. 
On  this  occafion  he  pronounced  an  able  and  eloquent  oration 
before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  concerning  the  rights  of  princes, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  churches  in   Germany,  which  was 
printed  by  Aldus.      Before  he  returned  to  Germany,  a  revo- 
lution had  taken  place  at  Wirtemberg,  the  ufurper  having 
been  expelled,  and  Ulric  reinftaled  in  his  rights.      Upon  this 
change,  Reuchlin  was   recalled  to  the  ducal   court  by  the 
guardians  whom  the  emperor  had  appointed  for  Ulric,  and 
very   foon   after  he  was  nominated  to  the  dignity  of  one  of 
the  triumvirs  of  the  league  of  Swabia  for  the  emperor  and 
the  electors.      He  was  next  fent  ambafiador  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  ;    and  upon  his  return,  finding  the  plague  raging 
in  Swabia,  he  retired  to  Stutgard,  where  he  was  hofpitably 


received  into  a  monaitery  of  the  Dominicans,  and  at  their  re- 
quell,  he  drew  up  a  work  on  the  art  of  preaching.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  his  life  he  encountered  much  trouble  and 
danger  from  the  refentment  of  the  monks  and  other  bigots  of 
Cologne,  occafioned  by  his  oppofition  to  their  enthufiaftic 
rage  for  the  deilrutlion  of  all  Jewifh  books  excepting  the 
bible.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  enter  at  large  into  the  nature 
of  this  controverly,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Reuch- 
lin found  himfelf  compelled  to  carry  his  caufe  to  Rome,  for 
the  definitive  fentence  of  the  papal  fee.  Here  he  had  many 
friends,  and  his  agentcarried  with  him  ilrong  recommendations 
from  princes,  prelates,  and  men  of  the  greateft  eminence  in 
the  learned  world.  Thefe  recommendations  had  great  weight 
in  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  and  Reuchlin  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted of  the  herefy  with  which  he  was  charged,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  his  bigotted  and  malignant  enemies. 
Amidlt  the  troubles  which  he  met  with  he  profecuted  his 
fludies  with  unabated  ardour,  and  publilhed  fome  very 
learned  and  profound  works.  Although,  as  we  have  feen, 
he  triumphed  over  his  enemies  at  the  court  of  Rome,  they 
did  not  ceafe  to  trouble  him,  by  the  invention  of  groundless 
calumnies,  and  the  moil  bitter  inveftives  ;  fo  that,  notwith- 
standing his  great  talents,  he  was  fcarcely  able,  by  teaching 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  to  keep  himfelf  from 
want.  He  died  in  the  year  1521,  at  the  age  of  fixty-eight. 
His  principal  works,  independently  of  thofe  already  noticed, 
are,  "  The  Life  of  Conftantine  the  Great,"  written  by  Eu- 
febius :  a  treatife  "  De  Verbo  Mirifico,"  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  philolopher,  a  Jew,  and  a  Chriltian  ;  and 
another  treatife  "  De  Arte  Cabbaliflica."  For  his  great 
and  fuccefsful  attempts  towards  the  revival  of  learning,  his 
name  is  deferving  of  being  remembered  with  gratitude  by 
pollerity.  His  collection  of"  Letters  from  illullrious  Men," 
of  which  an  edition  was  publifhed  at  Zurich  in  1558,  is 
(aid  to  be  full  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  literary 
hiitory  of  his  time.  Dupin  fpeaks  of  him  as  one  of  the 
mod  learned  men  of  that  age  ;  and  he  adds,  that  notwith- 
llanding  his  attachment  to  his  peculiar  ftudies,  he  had  a 
wonderful  genius  for  the  belles  lettres  ;  was  intimately  con. 
verfant  with  the  Grecian  philofophers  and  orators  ;  was  a 
perfect  mafter  of  the  Greek  language,  and  fpoke  Latin  with 
an  inimitable  purity  and  elegance  ;  and  that  he  was  the  only 
perfon  of  whom  Germany  at  that  time  could  boaft,  who  de- 
ieived  to  be  regarded  as  a  competitor  for  fame  with  all  the 
learned  men  in  Italy,  who  was  their  equal  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  I! vie,  while  he  greatly  excelled  them  in  erudition.  Mo- 
reri.      Dupin.      Enfield's  Hill.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

REUDEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Saxony  ;  5  miles 
N.W.  of  Bitterfeld. 

REUDZEL,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Reut,   18  miles  W.  of  Florefzti,  in  Moldavia. 

REVE,  or  Greve,  in  Ancient  Cujloms,  the  bailiff  of  a 
franchife,  or  manor,  thus  called  ;  efpecially  in  the  weltern 
parts. 

Hence,  fhire-reve,  fheriff,  port-greve,  church-reve,  Sec. 
See  Sheriff,  Port-greve,  &c. 

Reve,  Reia,  is  alio  ufed  for  a  duty  or  impofition  on 
merchandizes  imported. 

M.  Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  roga,  of 
rogare,toaJh  ;  the  word  formerly  fignifying  a  tribute  anciently 
granted  princes  at  their  requeft,  as  a  free  gift. 

REVEALED  Religion.  See  Religion  and  Revela- 
tion'. 

Revealed  Theology.     Sec  Theology. 

REVEILLE,  formed  of  the  verb  reveiller,  to  awake,  a 
beat  of  drum  in  the  morning,  intended  to  give  notice  that  it 
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is  day-break  ;  and  that  the  foldiers  are  to  arife,  and  the  fen- 
- 

REVEL,  in  <>>vnof  France,  and  principal 

pi  ce   of  a  difti  le    department   of  the   Upper  Ga- 

ronne ;  2T   miles   N.W.    of  v  .     N.    lat.    43'   28'. 

E.  long.  2°  5'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  F  ance,  in  the  department 
of  thi    1     >  r  S.E.  of  Vienne. — Alfo,  a   fea-port 

town  of  Rufiw,  on  the  Baltic,  and  capital  of  a  province  ; 
the  fee  of  a  Lutheran  bifhop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop 
of  Riga.      All  !    :    place   be  not  large,  it  is  opulent 

and  well  !  and  has   confiderable   trade.     The  town 

and  caftle  were  founded,  in  1218,  by  Waldemar  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  on  the  fcite  of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael,  founded 
by  his  anceftors,  and  in  1320  included  within  its  walls. 
Revel,  and  alfo  the  whole  duchy  of  Efthonia,  received  molt 
of  its  privileges  from  the  Danifli  king's  ;  and  the  arms  of 
Denmark,  with  inferiptions  in  the  Danifh  language,  are  ft  ill 
teen  in  the  churches  and  other  public  offices.  The  houfes 
are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  the  ftreets  are  fomewhat 
regular.  The  only  congregations  here,  befides  thofe 
of  the  Ruffian  church,  are  Lutheran.  The  tolls,  be- 
ing partly  to  the  magiftracy,  and  partly  to  the 
crown,  are  confiderable.  This  town  has  its  own  arfenal, 
and  maintains  a  number  of  matroffes,  and  a  company 
of  foldiers.  Revel  formerly  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank 
among  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  it  is  itill  a  flaple-town,  with 
a  flourifhing  trade.  Its  harbour  is  fpacious  and  convenient, 
and  uiually  accommodates  a  part  of  the  Ruffian  fleet.  It 
is  furrounded  with  high  walls,  flrengthcned  with  ballions, 
and  a  deep  ditch  j  and  it  is  alfo  fortified  with  a  caf- 
tle, feated  on  a  rock,  and  ornamented  with  feveral  towers. 
Without  the  walls  the  citizens  have  pleafant  gardens.  This 
city  was  creeled  into  a  bifhopric  by  Waldemar  II.  It  was 
totally  deftroyed  by  lire  in  1433.  ^n  "7  I0  '*  was  furrendered 
to  Peter  the  Great,  who  confirmed  its  ancient  privileges,  and 
rellorcd  others  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  crown 
of  Sweden  ;    144  miles  N.  of  Riga.   N.  lat.  590  20'.   E.  long. 

24°  34'-  .    .  . 

Revel' j  IJlaml,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coalt  of  Virginia. 
N.  lat.  370  35'.     E.  long.  750  43'. 

REVE-LAND,  the  land  which  in  Domcfday  is  faid  to 
have  been  thane-land,  and  afterwards  converted  into  reve- 
land,  feems  to  be  Inch  land  as,  being  reverted  to  the  king 
after  the  death  of  the  thane,  who  had  it  for  life,  was  not 
fince  granted  out  to  any  by  the  king,  but  relied  in  charge 
upon  the  account  of  the  reve,  or  bailiff  of  the  manor.  Spelm, 
Feuds,  cap.  24. 

REVELATION,  ReVELATIO,  formed  from  revela,  of 
>r,  and  t. /««.',  g.  il.  to  unveil,  the  act  of  revealing,  or  making 
a  thing  public,  which  before  was  a  fecret,  or  unknown. 

The  revelation  of  a  confellion,  made  by  the  confeflbr,  is 
adjudged,  in  the  Romifli  church,  to  deferve  the  moll  exem- 
plary punifhment. 

Revelation  is  ufed,  by  way  of  eminence,  for  the  dif- 
coveries  made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  &c.  and  by  them  to 
the  world. 

Ri  \  elation  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  difcoverv 
h  Cod  has  made  to   the  world,   by  the   1  I    his 

prophets,  of  certain  points  of  faith  and  duty,  which  they 
could  not  learn  from  natural  reafon. 

Religion  is  divided  into  natural  religion  and  revelation,  or 
revealed  religion.     See  Religion. 

By  revealed  religion,  as  diftinguifhed  from  that  which  1 
ufually  called  natural,  we  an  thai  knowledge 

of  religion  whii  Uy  communicated  in  an  extra- 

ordinary and  fupernatural  way.  A  revelation  of  this  kind 
mull   either  be  by   an  immediate  infallible    mfpiration.    or 


illumination  of  every  particular  perfon,  for  informing  and 
directing  him  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
religion  ;  or  by  God's  making  an  extraordinary  difcovery  of 
himlelf  and  of  his  will  to  fome  perfon  or  perfons,  who  fhould 
be  comrniffioned  to  communicate  it  to  others  in  his  name. 
In  the  former  cafe  it  could  not  be  properly  called  extraor- 
dinary revelation  ;  for  if  it  were  an  univerfal  infallible  light, 
imparted  to  every  fingle  perfon  in  every  nation  and  every 
,  irom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  would  be  as  com- 
mon and  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  common  light  of  reafon, 
and  by  being  univerfal  would  ceafe  to  be  extraordinary. 
Whereas,  if  there  be  inch  a  thing  as  revealed  religion,  or  if 
it  hath  pleafed  God  to  make  discoveries  of  his  will  to  man- 
kind with  refpeft  to  religious  truth  and  duty,  in  a  way  of 
extraordinary  revelation,  the  moll  natural  mode  of  doing  it, 
and  that  which  is  bell  accommodated  to  the  prefent  flatc  of 
mankind,  feems  to  be,  that  the  revelation  fhould  be  commu- 
nicated to  fome  perfon  or  perfons,  to  be  bv  them  communi- 
cated to  others  in  his  name  ;  at  the  fame  time  furnifhing  them 
with  fufFicient  proofs  and  credentials,  to  (hew  that  they  were 
indeed  fent  and  infpired  by  him,  and  that  the  doctrines  and 
laws  which  are  the  matter  of  fuch  revelation,  and  which  they 
are  authorifed  to  publifli  to  the  world  in  his  name,  \  . 
really  and  originally  communicated  by  revelation  from  him. 
This  method  admits  of  fufficient  proof  being  given  to  fatisfy 
well-difpofed  minds,  and  of  provifion  being  made  for  in- 
ftru&ing  men,  unlefs  it  be  their  own  fault,  in  the  knowledge 
of  religion,  and  engaging  them  to  the  practice  of  the  du- 
ties which  it  requires ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  room 
for  the  exercife  of  reafon  in  examining  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  trial  of  men's  fmcerity  and  diligence, 
of  their  impartial  love  of  truth,  and  their  opeunefs  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Several  queftions  prefent  themfelves  to  our  confideration, 
with  regard  to  that  kind  of  revelation  that  has  been  now 
flated.  Theory?  relates  to  the  poffibility  of  it  ;  the  fecond,  to 
its  ufefulncfs  and  expediency,  and  even  the  ncceffity  of  it  in 
the  prefent  flatc  of  mankind  ;  the  third  relates  to  the  proofs 
and  evidences,  by  which  it  may  be  (hewn,  that  fuch  a  revela- 
tion hath  been  actually  given. 

As  to  \\\c JirJ}  quellion,  the  affirmative  cannot  reafonably 
be  doubted  by  any  one,  much  lefs  denied,  who  believes  a 
God  and  a  Providence.  Can  it  be  luppofcd,  that  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being,  and  of  our  faculties,  hath  it  not  in  his 
power  to  communicate  ideas  to  our  minds,  for  inilructing 
and  informing  us  in  what  it  nearly  concerns  us  to  know  \ 

It  is  acknowledged,  even  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  a  writer  of 
diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  oppolers  of  revelation  (Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  463,  ed.  4to. ),  "  that  an  extraordinary  action  of 
God  upon  the  human  mind,  which  the  word  *  infpiration' 
is  now  ufed  to  denote,  18  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  or- 
dinary action  of  mind  upon  body,  or  body  on  mind  ;"  and 
"  that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  exillcncc  of  any  pheno- 
menon, merely  becaufe  we  cannot  account  for  it."  More- 
.  a   God  can,  if  he  thinks  proper,  communicate  his  will 

to  mankind,   he  can    alfo  do   it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give 

to  thofe  to  whom  it  i-  originally  and  immediately  made,  a 
full  and  certain  affurance  01  it  being  a  true  divine  revela- 
tion. Befides,  God  can  in  thofe  to  whom  he  has 
made  an  extraord  will,  to  communi- 
cate to  others  what  '  om  him;  and  can 
fumilh  them  within.                                 ir  divine  million 

n  to  prove  thai  he  .  and  that  the  doc- 

I  lai     which  they  d<  li' imi    were  indei  d 

received  from  God.    The  omni]  1  1  :     iture,  and 

Lord  ol  th"  univerfe,  can  undoubtedly,  ii  bethinks  lit,  cn- 
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his  name,  as  a  proof  that  he  fent  them  ;  works  of  fuch  a 
nature,  and  fo  circumitanced,  as  manifeftly  to  tranfeend  all 
human  power,  and  bear  the  evident  marks  of  a  divine  inter- 
pofition.   (See  Miracle.)     He  can  alio  eadue  them  with 
fupernatural   gifts,  and  enable  them  to  deliver  exprefs  pre- 
dictions of  future  contingent  events,  which  no  human  faga- 
city  could  forefee,   and  which  yet    (hall  be  a'ccomplifhc-d  in 
the  proper  feafon.     (See  Prophecy.)      It  mould  alfo  be 
further  obferved  upon  this  fubject,  that  not  only  they  who 
live  in  the  age  when  the  revelation  was  firft  pubhfhed  to  the 
■world  may  have  fuch  proofs  of  it  as  may  be  fufficient  to  con- 
vince them  of  its  divine  authority  and  original,   but  that  it 
may  be  tranfmitted  with  fuch  evidence  to  thofe  who  live  in 
fucceeding  ages,  as  may  lay  them  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
ceive and  fubmit  to  it  as  a  revelation  from  God.     Although 
oral  tradition  is  not  a  very  fure  conveyance,  yet  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  writings  may  be  tranfmitted  with  fuch  a  degree 
of  evidence  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reafonable  doubt.     This 
is  the  moit  limple  and  natural  way  of  propagating  the  know- 
ledge of  revelation   to   fucceeding  ages.     Such  is  the  tact 
with  regard  to  the  revelation  contained  in  the  holy  lcriptures  : 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  prove,  that  we  have  greater  evidence  of 
the  fafe  tranfmiffion  of  thefe  facred  writings,  without  any 
general  and  material  corruption  and  alteration,  than  we  have 
concerning  other  books,  the  genuinenefs  of  which  is  univer- 
fally  acknowledged.      To  this  kind  of  argument  it  can  only 
be  objected,  that  moral  evidence  is  uncertain,  and  hillorical 
human  teftimony  fallible  ;  but  to  the  objection  the  reply  is 
obvious,  that  this  kind  of  evidence  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
fo  circumitanced,  that  the  man  would  fcarcely  be  thought 
in  his  fenfes  who  (hould  ferioufly  deny  or  doubt  of  it.      It  is 
by  moral  evidence,  and  the  teftimony  of  fallible  men,  capable 
of  deceiving  and  of  being  deceived,  that  a  man  who  hriS  never 
been  at  Paris  or  Rome  knows  that  there  are  fuch  cities,  and 
yet  he  can  no  more  reafonably  doubt  of  it,   than  if  he  had 
feen  them  with  his  own  eyes.     It  is  by  moral  evidence,  that 
we  have  all  our  laws  and  records,  and  the  affurance  of  any 
pad   facts.      And  yet  is  there  any  man  of  fenfe,  who  does 
not  as  certainly  believe  many  facts  which  were  done  in  former 
ages,  as  he  believes  any  event   that   has   happened  of  late 
years,  and  within  his  own  memory  ?      It  is   by  this  kind  of 
evidence  of  teftimony  that  we  are  necefTarily  guided  and  de- 
termined in  many  cafes  of  great  importance  :  and  why  (hould 
it  be  thought  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  it  ihould  be  fo  ordered 
by  the  Author  of  our  frame  and  the   great    Ruler  of  the 
world,  that  our  knowledge  of  fome  important  matters  re- 
lating to  religion  fliould  be  obtained  by  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance ?     He  that  receives  divine  revelation  upon  this  kind 
of  evidence  acts  a  wife  and  good  part,  becoming  a  reafonable 
being  and  a  moral  agent. 

Having  (hewn  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  poflible,  the 
fecond  fubject  of  coniideration  is  the  great  ufefulnefs  and 
advantage  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  neceffity  of  it  in  the 
prefent  (late  of  mankind,  for  fupporting  and  promoting  the 
mterefts  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world.  Such  a  reve- 
lation may  be  of  great  ufe  even  with  regard  to  thofe  truths 
and  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion  ; 
fuch  are  the  truths  which  relate  to  the  excellent  and  unparal- 
lelled  nature,  the  perfections  and  attributes  of  the  one  fu- 
preme  God.  (See  God.)  A  divine  revelation  may  alfo  be 
very  ufefulin  eftablifhing  the  belief  of  the  providence  of  God  ; 
and  further,  in  communicating  inftruction  even  to  thofe,  who 
allow  that  fome  kind  of  religious  worfhip  and  homage  Ihould 
be  rendered  to  God  by  his  reafonable  creatures.  What 
kind  of  woriliip  will  be  mod  acceptable  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  what  rites  are  moft  proper  to  be  ufed  in  his  fervicr, 
?.':e  queftjons  which  unaffifted  reafon  cannot  pofitively  and 


with  certainty  determine.     The  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  of  a  future  (late  of  retribution,  is  imquellion- 
ably  of  very  great  importance  to  mankind  ;   and  the  natural 
and  moral  arguments  to  prove  it  have  certainly  great  weight  ; 
but  they  are   aflailed  by  difficulties   and  objections  which 
weaken  the  evidence,  and  may  occafion  fufpicion  and  doubt, 
if  natural  reafon  be  our  only  guide  and  umpire.     Accord- 
ingly fome  of  the  moft  eminent  ancient  philofophers  either 
denied  this  doctrine,   or  expreffed  themfelyes  doubtfully  and 
waveringly  concerning  it.      If  then  God  himfelf  (hould,   by 
a  well-attelted  revelation,    allure  us,   that  death  (hall  not 
put  an  utter  end  to  our  being  ;  that  the  prefent  life  is  only 
the  firft  ftage  of  our  exiftence  ;  that  we  (hall  be  raifed  again 
from  the  dead  ;  and  that  God  will  call  all  men  to  an  account, 
and  reward  or  punilli  them  in   a  future  ftate  according  to 
their  behaviour  in  this  ;  and  fliould   alfo  fignify  to  us  the 
nature  of  thofe  rewards  and  punilhments,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  perfons  on  -whom   they  (hall  be   conferred  or 
inflicted  :  this  mull  needs  be  of  high  advantage,  and  tend  to 
give  us  fatisfaction  in  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  for 
encouraging  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  delivering 
them  from  vice  and  wickednefs.     Moreover,  we  are  led  by 
the  light  of  nature  and  reafon  to  entertain   fome  hope,  that 
God  will  (hew  mercy  to  tinners  upon  their  repentance  and 
amendment  ;  but  how  far  this  mercy  fhall  extend,    whether 
he  will  pardon  fins  of  every  kind,  even  the  moll  heinous, 
frequently  repeated,  and  long  perfifted   in,  merely  upon  re- 
pentance and  amendment  ;  and  whether   his  pardon    in  this 
cafe  will  be  only  a  mitigation  or  remiflion  of  the  threatened 
penalty,  without  a  full  reftitution  to  grace  and  favour,  and 
how  far  he  will  reward  an  obedience  attended  with  failures 
and  defects  : — thefe  things  might  create  anxious  doubts  and 
perplexities  to  ferious   and  thoughtful   minds.      Efpecially 
when  it  is  further  confidered,  that  reafon  leads  us  to  regard 
God  as  juft  as  well  as  merciful,  a  wile  and  righteous  govern- 
or, who  will  therefore  exercife  his  pardoning  mercy  in  fuch 
a  way  as  feemeth  moft  fit  to  his  rectoral  wifdom,   and  will 
bell  anfvver  the  ends  of  moral  government  ;  and  of  this  fuch 
fhort-lighted  creatures  as  we  are  cannot  pretend  to  be  com- 
petent judges.     A  revelation  from  God  fatisfying  mankind, 
and  efpecially  anxious  penitents,  with  regard  to  thefe  inte- 
relling  queitions,  and  alluring  them  by  exprefs  promife,  a? 
well  as  by  its  reprefentations  of  the  placability  of  God,  and  of 
the  provifion  which  he  has  made  for  the  pardon  of  repenting 
tranfgreilors  in   perfect  confillence  with  all  the  attributes  of 
his  nature  and  laws  of  his  government,  mull  be  a  very  great 
benefit  to  the  world.     The  affiftance  promifed  and  certified 
by   revelation,  to  thofe   who  ufe  their  own  earned   endea- 
vours   in    the    performance    of    their    duty,    mull    further 
evince  its  importance  and  utility.      Befides,  the  benefits  of  a 
divine  revelation  further  extend   to  thofe  laws   and  duties 
which  we  owe  to  God,  our  neighbours,  and  ourfelves,  and 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  clafs  of  moral  obliga- 
tions.     But  though  revelation  is  thus  eminently  ufeful,  and 
even  neceflary,  it  is  not  defigned  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  our 
own  reafon,  or  to  render  the  exercife  of  it  needlefs,  but  to 
guide,  improve,    and  perfect  it.      Revelation,  fo    far  from 
difcarding  or  weakening  any  argument   that   can  be  juftly 
brought  from  reafon,  in  proof  of  any  truths  relating  to  re- 
ligion or  morality,  adds  to  them  the  atteflation  of  a  divine 
authority  or   teftimony,   which  is  of  great  weight.     This 
both  giveo  us  a  farther  degree  of  certainty  with  regard  to 
thofe  things  which  are  in  iome  degree  difcoverable  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  and  alfo  furnifties  us  with  a  fufficient  ground 
of  affent,  with  refpect  to  thofe  things  which  mere  unaffifted 
reafon,  if  left  to  itfelf,  would  not  have  difcovcred,  and  which 
yet  it  may  be  of  ufe  for  us  to  know. 
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By  the  common  confent  of  mankind,  a  competent  autho- 
rity is,  in  many  cafes,  a  good  and  proper  medium  to  allure 
us  of  the  truth  of  things;  and  to  b  o/l  the  credit  of 

fuch  an  authority  and  teftimony,  is  (o  far  from  being  a  re- 
nunciation of  our  rcafon,  as  fome  have  pretended,  that,  on 
tin  contrary,  it  is  what  reafon  and  good  fenfe  require  ;  and 
to  decline  it  would  be  to  aft  an  ablurd  and  unreafonable 
part.  Admitting  that  a  fuppofed  revelation  from  God  is 
ettablifhed  upon  Sufficient  evidence,  we  arc  hound  to  receive 
what  is  revealed  upon  the  authority  of  the  revealer;  info- 
much  that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  believe  it  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  yet  refufe  our  aflent  to  it  :  Gnce 
it  is  a  moll  unqueftionablc  principle,  that,  as  God  is  in- 
capable of  deceiving  or  of  being  deceived,  whatsoever  he 
hath  revealed  mult  be  true. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  Subject  of  inquiry  propofed  in 
reference  to  divine  revelation,  -viz.  what  are  the  proofs  and 
evidences  by  which  it  may  be  known  that  fuch  a  revelation 
ha.  been  actually  communicated  to  mankind,  and  that  the 
:.ition  which  we  have  in  our  polTcflion  is  entitled  to  this 
character.  We  may  obferve  in  general,  that  it  has  been  the 
fenfe  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  God  hath  made 
a  revelation  of  his  will  to  man  ;  and  this  prevalent  opinion  has 
been  probably  derived  from  a  tradition  of  fome  extraordinary 
revelation,  or  revelations,  communicated  in  the  earlielt  times 
to  the  firft  ai.celtors  of  the  human  race,  from  whom  it  has 
been  tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants  ;  though,  in  procefs 
of  time,  it  has  been  in  a  great  mealure  corrupted  and  loll. 
Or  at  lea  It  we  may  hence  conclude,  that  men  have  gene- 
rally thought  that  a  revelation  from  God  to  man  was  both 
pofhble  and  probable  ;  and  that  this  was  agreeable  to  the 
ideas  they  had  formed  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God; 
and  of  his  concern  for  mankind.  It  would  lead  us  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  article,  particularly  to  Hate  the 
proofs  that  have  been  alleged  for  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Jewifh  and  Chriltian  revelation  ;  both  of  which  refer  to  and 
confirm  the  original  revelation  made  to  mankind  from  the 
beginning.  But  this  is  the  lefs  necefiary,  as  the  fubjeft  is 
difcuired  in  various  parts  of  the  Cyclopaedia.  See  Bnu.i:, 
Canon1,  Christian  Religion,  Religion,  Resurrection 
of  Chrifi,  Scripture,  Testament,  &c. 

The  Chriltian  revelation  is  that  made  by  Chrift,  and  his 
apollles,  in  the  New  Teltament.  The  Jewifh  revelation  is 
that  made  by  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  in  the  Old  Teltament. 
See  CllKIsTIAN  Religion,   ami  JUDAISM. 

A  late  author  obferves,  fomewhat  invidioufly,  that  it  16 
the  common  method  of  all  new  revelations,  to  be  built  on 
precedent  ones.  Thus,  the  million  of  Mofes  to  the  Israelites 
fuppofes  a  former  revelation  to  Abraham,  &c.  The  million 
of  Chriit  fuppofes  that  of  Mofes  ;  and  the  pretended  million 
of  Mahomet  fuppofes  the  million  of  Chriit.  The  million 
of  Zoroaltcr  to  the  Perlians  fuppofes  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,   &c. 

The  general  foundation  of  all  revelation  is  this,  that  God 
is  pleafed  man  mould  know  fomething  relating  to  himfelf, 
his  own  nature,  difpcnlation,  Sec.  which  the  natural  fa- 
culties with  winch  he  was  pleated  to  create  him  could  not 
attain  to  ;  and  that  he  requires  fome  duty  or  fervice  at  our 
hand.,  more  than  what  neceffarily  follows  from  the  relation 
we  arc  under  to  him  as  our  creator,   prefervcr,   &c. 

This  is  alfo  urged  by  deilts,  to  i  he  diScredit  of  all  parti- 
cular revelations,  as  derogating  from  the  perfections  of  God  ; 
fuch  Supplementary  informations  and  inllruetioir,,  .u-inng, 
according  to  them,  a  prior  deficiency  in  the  cilablillud  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  of  which  he  is  the  author  But  many  able 
anfwers  have  been  given  to  fuch  cavils. 

Particular  or  occafional  revelations  have  their  particular 
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genjufes,  charafteriftics,  and  defigns.  That  made  by 
Mofes  and  the  prophets  chiefly  related  to  the  nation  of  the 
.lews,  confidered  as  the  defcendants  of  Abraham  :  its  defign 
feems  to  have  been  to  refcue  that  people  from  their  flavery  ; 
to  fettle  them  in  a  new  plantation  ;  to  give  them  a  fet  of 
laws  ;  to  new-form  their  manners  ;  to  fupport  them  under 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  enemies,  from  an  opinion  of 
their  being  under  the  immediate  direction  and  appointment 
of  God  ;  to  keep  them  from  intermixing  again  with  their 
hbours,  from  an  opinion  of  their  being  a  chofen  people, 
and  of  a  Melliah  to  be  born  among  them  ;  and  thus  to  prc- 
ierve  and  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God,  in 
oppofition  to  idolatry  and  polytlieifm,  and  the  hope  of  the 
Meffiah,  till  the  period  of  his  appearance  arrived.  To  fome 
or  other  of  thefe  ends  do  all  the  Old  Teltament  prophecies 
leem  to  tend. 

The  Chriltian  revelation  is  founded  on  a  part  of  the  Jewifh. 
The  Melliah  promifed  in  the  one  is  revealed  in  the  other. 

All  the  relt  of  the  Jewifh  revelation,  which  related  pe- 
culiarly to  the  Jewilh  people,  is  here  fet  alide  ;  and  only 
that  part  of  it  in  which  the  world  in  general  was  interelted, 
and  that  relating  to  the  advent,  offices,  and  chara&er  of  the 
Mefiiah,  are  retained. 

Indeed,  it  mult  he  owned,  the  Jews  ever  looked  on  this 
to  be  as  peculiar  to  themlelves  as  any  of  the  rell  ;  the  Mef- 
iiah was  promifed  to  them  ;  he  was  to  be  their  deliverer, 
their  reltorer,  &c.  and  under  this  character  he  aftually  ap- 
peared. But,  upon  taking  place  of  this  new  revelation,  a 
new  fcene  was  opened,  different  from  what  many  of  them 
apprehended,  becaufe  they  mifinterpreted  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  Meffiah.  The  ceremonial  part  of  their  inltitu- 
tion,  local  and  temporary  in  its  cltablifhmcnt  and  ule,  was 
aboliflied  ;  and  the  Mefiiah  appeared,  not,  as  they  erro- 
neoufly  imagined,  to  be  the  reltorer  of  their  civil  Sovereignty 
and  liberties,  which  were  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  to  reltore  and  re-ellablifh  mankind  in  general, 
who  had  loft  their  original  righteoufnefs,  and  were  become 
flaves  of  fin  ;  to  preach  repentance  and  remiflion  ;  and  at  lalt 
to  fuffer  death,  that  all  who  believed  in  him  might  not  die, 
but  have  cverlalling  life. 

Such  are  the  tenor  and  defign  of  the  Chriltian  revelation, 
which,  in  the  event,  was  fo  far  from  being  what  it  had  been 
apprehended  to  be  by  the  people  to  whom  it  was  firft  pro- 
mifed, that  it  proved  the  very  reverie  ;  and,  inllead  of  re- 
ell,  iblifhing  and  confirming  the  other  branches  of  their  re- 
velation, it  fuperfeded,  ai.d  ft  them  all  alide.  The  pale 
was  now  broken  down,  and  the  being  of  the  feed  of  Abra- 
ham ceafed  to  be  a  privilege,  ill  tin-  world  being  invited  on 
the  fame  terms  with  the  .lews. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  Jews,  denying  this  to  be 
the  Mefiiah  that  had  been  promifed  to  them,  becaufe  their 
pride  and  prejudice  prevented  their  dilcerning  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  tiieir  ancient  prophecies  in  him,  were  generally 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  ih.it  million,  '-.111011  they  had 
vainly  fuppofed  to  be  not  only  primarily  but  wholly  intended 

rbrthemi  i.     ;  and  had  their  nun  completed  from  the  very 
me  i  they   expe&ed  their    i  demption :    becaufe 

tluy  exp<  c.  d  a  red<  mption,  different  in  its  nature  from  that 

which  their  own  prophecie8,    fairly   inlc  I  ,  ipolcd. 

REVELLO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of    France,  in  the 

..I  ura,  near  the  Po,  Seated  on  the  Summit 

of  a  very  high  mountain,  fortified  both  by  i  ature  and  art. 

Having  I Ij    Served  as  a  place  of  i  foi  the  mar- 

quile.  of  Saluzzo,  and  withlta    '  attacks  from  th  ii 

enemies,  it   was  taken  by  tie    I  |  and  in  15*8  it  Sur- 

rendered to  Charles  Emanuel  1.,  duke  of  Savoy.      It  1 
tains  one   parochial  church,    and  three   other  churches,   a 

callle, 
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caftle,  a  palace,   and  a  convent  of  Dominicans  ;    3  miles 
N.W.  of  Saluzzo. 

REVELS,  formed  from  the  French  reveiller,  to  awake, 
as  alluding  to  the  night  feafon,  when  they  were  chiefly  held  ; 
entertainments  of  dancing,  ma(king,  gaming,  acting  co- 
medies, farces,  &c.  anciently  very  frequent  in  inns  of  courts, 
at  certain  feafons,  and  in  noblemen's  houfes,  &c.  but  now 
much  diiufed. 

The  officer  who  has  the  direction  or  ordering  of  the  revels 
at  court,  is  called  the  maflcr  of  the  revels. 

REVELSKOI,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  Ruffia,  fo 
called  from  Revel  the  capital,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
by  the  Baltic,  on  the  E.  by  the  government  of  Peterfburg, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  government  of  Riga  ;  about  144  miles 
in  length,  and  from  16  to  60  in  breadth  ;  formerly  the 
duchy  of  Efthonia.  N.  lat.  58°  20'  to  590  30'.  E.  long. 
230  to  28'.     See  Esthonia  and  Revel. 

REVENGE,  in  Ethics,  is  an  infatiable  defire  to  facrifice 
every  confederation  of  pity  and  humanity  to  the  principle 
of  vindictive  juitice.  It  renders  the  demands  of  that  ter- 
rific giant  paramount  to  every  other  claim.  It  is  a  pro- 
penfity  to  retaliate  evil,  too  fervent  to  be  cooled  by  time, 
too  deep  and  inveterate  to  be  obliterated  by  conceffions  and 
intreaties.  It  anticipates  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  fighs 
and  groans,  and  the  only  moment  of  tranfport  is  the  inftant 
of  inflifting  mifery.  This  difpofition  approaches  very 
near  to  permanent  malevolence  of  the  moft  defpicable  cha- 
racter. The  abstract  idea  of  juitice,  however,  forms  a  par- 
tition between  them  ;  for  to  this,  malevolence  has  no  rightful 
claim.  But  its  more  honourable  diftinc/tion  confrfts  in  that 
repentance,  which  humanity  excites  in  the  mind  that  is  not 
totally  obdurate,  after  the  gratification  of  this  dreadful 
paffion. 

Anger  long  indulged  to  excefs  is  apt  to  produce  revenge. 
See  Anger. 

REVENUE,  the  yearly  rent  or  profits  arifing  to  a  man 
from  his  lands,  poSl'effions,  &c. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  from  revenir,  to  return. 
Whence  revenue  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  authors  for 
a  return  ;   as  the  revenue  of  Eafter. 

The  revenues  of  the  EngliSh  clergy  were  firfl  fixed  by- 
king  Ethelwulph,  anno  853,  who  granted  them  for  ever 
the  tithe  of  all  goods,  and  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  lands  of 
England,  free  from  all  fecular  fervice,  taxes,  impositions, 
&c.  Though  Rapin  obferves,  that  tithes  were  fettled  on 
the  clergy  by  the  laws  of  Ina  and  Offa.  But  thefe  laws 
were  probably  not  obferved,  or  perhaps  Ethelwulph  ex- 
tended the  law  of  tithes  all  over  England.     See  Tithe. 

The  certain  revenues  of  the  king  of  England  were  an- 
ciently greater  than  thofe  of  any  king  in  Europe  ;  and  till 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars  they  enjoyed,  in  domains  and  fee- 
farm  rents,  almoSt  enough  to  difcharge  all  the  ordinary  ex- 
pences  of  the  crown,  without  any  tax  or  impofition  on  the 
fubjedl. 

The  revenue  which  the  Britilh  conftitution  hath  veiled  in 
the  royal  perfon,  in  order  to  fupport  his  dignity,  and  main- 
tain his  power,  is  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 

The  king's  ordinary  revenue  is  fuch  as  hath  either  fub- 
fifled  time  out  of  mmd  in  the  crown,  though,  by  reafon  of 
royal  grants,  the  king  be  not  at  prefent  in  the  actual  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole  of  it ;  or  elfe  has  been  granted  by  par- 
liament, by  way  of  purchafe  or  exchange  for  fuch  of  the 
king's  inherent  hereditary  revenues,  as  were  found  incon- 
venient to  the  fubjeft.  Of  the  king's  ordinary  revenues 
there  are  four,  which  are  of  an  ecclefiattical  kind.  Such 
are,  1.  The  cullody  of  the  temporalities  of  bifhops,  or  all 
the  lay  revenues,    lands,  and  tenements,    (in  which  is  in- 
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eluded  his  barony,)  which  bel«ng  to  an  archbishop's  or 
bifhop's  fee,  and  which,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  biftiopric, 
revert  immediately  to  the  king,  as  his  right,  during  the  va- 
cancy. This  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  was  formerly 
very  considerable,  but  is  now,  by  cuftornary  indulgence, 
reduced  almolt  to  no'hing  ;  for,  at  prefent,  as  foon  as  the 
new  bifhop  is  confecratcd  and  confirmed,  he  ufually  receives 
the  reilitution  of  his  temporalities,  entire  and  untouched, 
from  the  king ;  and  then,  but  not  fooner,  he  has  a  fee- 
fimple  in  his  bifhopric,  and  may  maintain  an  action  for  the 
profits.  (Co.  Litt.  67.  341.)  2.  A  corody  out  of  every 
bifhopric,  or  a  right  of  fending  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be 
maintained  by  the  bifhop,  or  to  have  a  penfion  allowed  him 
till  the  bifhop  promotes  him  to  a  benefice  (F.  N.  B.  230.)  ; 
which  is  now  fallen  into  total  difufe  ;  though  fir  Matthew 
Hale  fays,  that  it  is  due  of  common  right,  and  that  no  pre- 
fcription  will  difcharge  it.  3.  The  tithes  arifing  in  extra- 
parochial  places,  which  are  held,  indeed,  under  an  implied 
truft,  that  the  king  will  diflribute  them  for  the  good  of  the 
clergy  in  general.  (2  Infl.  647.)  4.  The  firlt-fruits  and 
tenths  of  all  fpiritual  preferments  in  the  kingdom.  Sec 
FlIt&T-Fruits  and  Tenths. 

The  following  branches  cf  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
are  of  a  lay  or  temporal  nature.  5.  The  firit  of  thefe  con- 
fills  in  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  demefne  lands  of  the 
crown,  which  are  either  the  fhare  referved  to  the  crown  at 
the  original  distribution  of  landed  property,  or  fuch  as  came 
to  it  afterwards  by  forfeitures  or  other  means,  and  were 
formerly  very  extenfive,  but  are  now  contracted  within  a 
very  narrow  compafs,  having  been  almolt  entirely  granted 
away  to  private  fubjects.  6.  The  advantages  which  ufed 
to  arile  to  the  king  from  the  profits  of  his  military  tenures, 
to  which  moll  lands  in  the  kingdom  were  fubje£t,  till  they 
were  in  a  great  meafure  aboliflied  by  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II. 
cap.  24.  to  which  may  be  alfo  referred  the  profitable  pre- 
rogative of  purveyance  and  pre-emption  ;  which  branches 
of  the  royal  revenue  and  power  were  refigned  entirely  by 
king  Charles  at  his  Restoration  ;  in  recompence  for  which, 
the  parliament  fettled  on  him,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors  for 
ever,  the  hereditary  excife  of  fifteen  pence  per  barrel  on  all 
beer  and  ale  fold  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  proportionable  fum 
for  certain  other  liquors ;  fo  that  this  hereditary  excife 
forms  the  Sixth  branch  of  his  majeSty's  ordinary  revenue, 

7.  The  rents  payable  to  the  crown  by  fuch  perfons  as  are 
licenfed  to  fell  wine  by  retail  throughout  England,  except 
in  a  few  privileged  places,  firfl  fettled  on  the  crown  by  the 
ftatute  12  Car.  II.  cap.  25.  but  aboliflied  by  the  ftatute 
30  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  when  an  annual  fum  of  upwards  of 
7000/.  per  annum,  ifluing  out  of  the  new  Stamp  duties  im- 
pofed  on  wine  licences,  was  fettled  on  the  crown  in  its  Stead. 

8.  The  profits  arifing  from  the  king's  forefts,  confiiling 
principally  in  amercements  or  fines  levied  for  offences  againlt 
the  forefl-laws,  for  levying  which,  few,  if  anv,  courts  have 
been  hell  Since  1632,  8  Car.  I.  9.  The  profits  arifing 
from  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  juflice  ;  confiiling  not 
only  in  tines  impofed  upon  offenders,  forfeitures  of  recog- 
nizances, and  amercements  levied  upon  defaulters,  but  alio 
in  certain  fees  due  to  the  crown  in  a  variety  of  legal  mat- 
ters ;  as  for  Setting  the  great  feal  to  charters,  original  writs, 
and  other  forenfic  proceedings,  and  for  permitting  fines  to 
be  levied  of  lands  in  order  to  bar  entails,  or  otherwise  to 
infure  their  title.  Thefe,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  been  al- 
molt all  granted  to  private  perfons,  or  elfe  appropriated  to 
certain  particular  ufes.  All  future  grants  of  thefe,  by 
I  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  7.  are  to  endure  for  no  longer  time 
than  the  prince's  life  who  grants  them.  10.  The  right  to 
royal  fifh.      1 1.  The  revenue  arifing  from  Shipwrecks,  which 
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is  frequently  granted  out  to  lords  of  manors,  as  a  royal 
franchife.  (See  WRECK.)  12.  The  right  to  mines  of 
filver  and  gold.  (See  Mine.)  13  Tin-  revenue  of  trea- 
fure -trove.  14.  Waits.  15.  Eltravs,  which  the  law  gives 
to  the  king  as  the  general  owner  and  lord  paramount  of  the 
foil  ;  though  they  now  moft  commonly  belong  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  by  fpecial  grant  from  the  crown.  16.  For- 
feitures of  lands  and  goods  for  offences.  (See  CoNFISOA  rt 
and  Deodand.)  Thefe  are  for  the  moft  part  granted  out 
to  the  lords  of  manors,  or  other  liberties.  17.  The  revenue 
arifing  from  the  efcheats  of  lands,  reverting,  upon  th( 
fault  of  heirs  to  fuccced  to  the  inheritance,  to  the  king,  who 
is  efteemed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  original  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  18.  The  Tall  branch  of  the 
king's  ordinary  revenue  confifts  in  the  cuftody  of  idiots. 

Such  is  the  king's  ordinary  revenue,  or  the  proper  patri- 
mony of  the  crown,  which  was  formerly  very  large,  and 
capable  of  being  increafed  to  a  magnitude  truly  formidable  : 
but,  fortunately  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubject,  this  here- 
ditary  landed  revenue  is  now  funk  almoft  to  nothing  ;  and 
the  cafual  profits,  arifing  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
cenfus  regalis,  are  likewife  almoft  all  of  them  alienated  from 
the  crown.  In  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  which, 
we  are  now  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  new  methods  of  raif- 
ing  money,  unknown  to  our  early  anceftors  ;  which  methods 
conllitute  the  king's  extraordinary  revenue.  See  Tw, 
Fund,  and  National  Debt. 

We  fhall  here  obferve,  that  the  aggregate  fund  ftood 
mortgaged  by  parliament  to  raife  an  annual  fum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  king's  houfehold,  and  the  civil  lift. 
For  this  purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of  certain 
branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  poll-office,  the  duty 
on  wine  licences,  the  revenue  of  the  remaining  crown  lands, 
the  profits  arifing  from  courts  of  jultice,  (which  articles  in- 
clude all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,)  and  alfo  a 
clear  annuity  of  120,000/.  in  money,  were  fettled  on  the 
king  for  life,  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefly's  houfehold,  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  And,  as  the  amount 
of  thefe  feveral  branches  was  uncertain,  (though  in  the  lalt 
reign  they  were  computed  to  have  fornetimes  raifed  almoft  a 
million,)  if  they  did  not  arife  annually  to  8oo,oos/.,  the  par- 
liament engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But  his  prc- 
fent  majelly,  ioon  after  his  acceflion,  having  accepted  the 
limited  fum  of  800,000/.  per  annum  for  the  fupport  of  his 
civil  lift,  (charged  alfo  with  three  life-annuities,  to  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  princefs 
Amelia,  to  the  amount  of  77,000/. )  the  faid  hereditary  and 
other  revenues  were  made  a  part  of  the  aggregate  fund, 
which  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  whole  annuity 
to  the  crown  of  800,000/.  per  annum.  The  expences  for- 
merly defrayed  by  the  civil  fill  were  thofe  that  in  any  fhape 
relate  to  civil  government  :  as  the  expences  of  the  houfe- 
hold ;  all  falaries  to  officers  of  date,  to  the  judges,  and  each 


of  the  king's  fervants  ;  the  appointments  to  foreign  ambaf- 
fadors  ;  tl.  nice  of  the  queen  and  royal  family  ;  the 

king's  private  expences,  or  privy  purfe  ;  and  other  very  nu- 
merous outgoings,  as  fecret  fervice  money,  penfions,  and 
other  bounties  ;  which  fornetimes  have  fo  far  exceeded  the 
revenues  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  that  application  has 
been  made  to  parliament  to  diicharge  the  debts  contracted 
on  the  civil  lift  ;  ai  particularly  in  1724,  when  one  million 
was  granted  for  that  purpofe  by  the  ftatute  II  Geo.  I. 
cap.  17  ;  and  in  1 769  and  1 7 77,  when  half  a  million  and 
600,000/.  were  appropriated  to  the  like  ufe,  by  the  ftatutes 
9  Geo.  III.  cap.  34.  and  17  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  Many  of 
thefe  expences  are  now  charged  on  the  confolidated  fund, 
and  the  civil  lift  comprehends  the  fupport  of  his  majefty's 
houf  hold. 

The  civil  lift  is,  indeed,  properly  the  whole  of  the  king's 
revenue  in  his  own  diftinct  capacity  ;  the  reft  being  rather 
the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors,  though  col- 
lected and  dillributcd  again  in  the  name  and  by  the  officers 
of  the  crown. 

The  whole  revenue  of  queen  Elizabeth  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  600,000/.  a-year  ;  that  of  king  Charles  I.  was 
800,000/.  ;  and  the  revenue  voted  for  king  Charles  II.  was 
1,200,000/.  ;  but  under  thefe  fums  were  included  all  kinds 
of  public  expence.  The  fame  revenue,  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
charges,  was  fettled  on  king  James  II.  (Stat.  I  Jac.  II. 
c.i.)  But  by  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  better  management, 
it  amounted  on  an  average  to  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum, 
(befide  other  additional  cuftoms,  granted  by  parliament, 
(ibid.  c.  3.  and  4.)  which  produced  an  annual  revenue  of 
400,000/. ),  out  of  which  his  fleet  and  army  were  maintained 
at  the  yearly  expence  of  1,100,000/.  At  this  time  the  re- 
venues of  the  king  of  France  were  computed  at  feven  mil- 
lions lterling  ;  and  thofe  of  the  flates  of  Holland  at  three 
millions.  After  the  Revolution,  when  the  parliament  took 
into  its  own  hands  the  annual  fupport  of  the  forces,  both 
maritime  am!  military,  a  civil  lift  revenue  was  fettled  on  the 
new  king  and  queen,  amounting,  with  the  hereditary  duties, 
to  700,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  the  fame  was  continued  to 
queen  Anne  and  king  George  I.  That  of  king  George  II. 
was  nominally  augmented  to  800,000/.  (flat.  I  Geo.  II. 
c.  I.)  ;  and  in  fadt  was  confiderably  more.  But  that  of  his 
prefent  majelly  was  avowedly  increafed  to  the  limited  fum  of 
900,000/.  The  clear  yearly  fum  of  100,000/.,  to  com- 
mence from  the  fifth  of  January  1777,  over  and  above  the 
fum  of  800,000/.  before  granted,  was  granted  to  his  ma- 
jelly out  of  the  aggregate  fund  by  Hat.  17  Geo.  III.,  but 
is  now  c!i  irgeablc  on  the  confolidated  fund.  Blackft. 
Com.  vol.  i.  chap.  viii.  See  Fi  mi,  and  the  fequel  of  this 
article. 

'I'll"  following  particulars,  relating  to  the  revenue,  are 
extracted  from  the  Report  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, ending  51I1  January  1814. 


An 


REVENUE. 


An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Refources  conftituting  the  Public  Income  of  Great  Britain, 

for  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January  18 14. 
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0 

One  (hilling  in  the  pound  £ 
on  penfions  and  lalaries  j 

19,648    16 

8 

20,803 

10 

8 

20,423 

5     2 

'7.3*5 

1 

5i. 

Sixpence  in  the  pound  on  ^ 
penfions  and  falaries     -  J 

11,728    17 

o| 

13. 521 

0 

S\ 

12,151 

15   n± 

10,707 

9 

't 

Hackney  coaches 

25,181     IO 

0 

250'Ji 

19 

3 

22,245 

6     i| 

21,887 

0 

0 

Hawkers  and  pedlars 
Total 

20,l6o      3 

»i 

20,779 

14 

4^ 

18,201 

3     1 

18,120 

0 

0 

46,669,637    13 

S* 

48,251,082 

5 

z\ 

41,661,269 

'3     2 

39,304,706 

2 

1 

Small  Branches  of  the  Here- 

r 

Han-  ) 

>  2,OCO 

aper  > 

ditary  Revenue. 

\ 

0 

0 

Alienation  fines 

6,817       3 

4 

9.539 

12 

1 

8,392 

4     il 

4,069 

12 

0 

Poft  fines           ... 

516    13 

9^ 

4,01 1 

'7 

2 

3953 

4     8 

Seizures             - 

22,638      4 

7 

22,638 

4 

7 

22,638 

4     7 

22,638 

4 

7 

Compofitions  and  proffers  - 

586    15 

2 

586 

15 

2 

586 

•5     2 

586 

15 

2 

Crown  lands     ... 

84,930    13 

7 

90,096 

18 

5* 

?'7.7°3 

4  10 

11,016 

9 

8 

Extraordinary  Re- 

sources. 

£   rCuftoms    - 

3,818,272    14 

'A 

3.818,272 

'4 

9* 

3.275.358 

5     4* 

3.275»358 

5 

4* 

2  J  Excife       ... 

6,227,240    13 

4 

6,259,884 

H 

7* 

6,117,857 

0     3i 

6,073,538 

4 

5l 

£    J  Property  tax 

14,318,816      4 

■i 

14,889,444 

15 

3l 

14,583,286 

9     61 

13,965,808 

7 

2 

^   (_Arrearsof  income  duty 

1,620    13 

s 

1,620 

'3 

8 

i»593 

'5     4^ 

'.593 

'5 

4^ 

Lottery,    net    profit    (of) 

which  one-third  part  is  (^ 
for  the  fervicc  of  Ire-  ( 
land)           -          -          -J 

310,800     0 

0 

310,800 

0 

0 

278,666 

6     6 

278,666 

6 

6 

Monies  paid   on   account  ^ 
of  the  intereft  of  loans  ( 

raifed  for  the  fervice  of  [ 
Ireland       -          -          -J 

3,198,475       2 

10 

3>x98>475 

2 

IO 

3,198,475 

2   10 

3.i98.475 

2 

10 

On  account  of  balance  due  j 

by  Ireland  on  joint  ex-  ( 
penditure  of  the  united  f 

3,956,276       O 

0 

3,956,276 

0 

0 

3,956,276 

0     0 

3,956,276 

0 

0 

kingdom     -          -          -  ! 

On  account  of  the  com-"] 

miffioners. appoi  itedby  1 

aft  35  Geo.  IIT.  c.  127. 
and  37  Geo.  III.  c.  27.  | 

54,200       O 

0 

54,200 

0 

0 

54,200 

0     0 

54,200 

0 

0 

for    iffuing    exchequer  ! 

bills  for  Grenada,   Sec.  J 

On  account  of  the  com-" 

miffioners     for    iffuing 

commercial    exchequer  ,> 

490,591     l8 

9 

490,591 

18 

9 

490,591 

18     9 

490,591 

18 

9 

bills,  by  aft  51Geo.ni.  j 

c.  15.         -         -         -J 
Carried  forward 

79,l6l,420    II 

H 

81,357,521 

12 

.7* 

73,740,848 

5     2 

70,639,525 

3 

n| 

REVENUE. 


Heads  of  Revenue. 


Brought  forward 

On  account  of  the  inte- 
rcit,  Sec.  of  a  loan 
granted  to  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal 

Surplus  fees  of  regulated 
public  offices 

Impreft  money  repaid  by 
fundry  public  account- 
ants, &c.  including  in- 
tereit 

Other  monies  paid  to  the 
public         ... 

Total  ( "'^pendent- 
(     or  loans 
Loans     paid      into      the" 
exchequer,       including 
6,000,000/.  for  the  fcr- 
vice  of  Ireland    - 

Grand  total 


Grofs  Receipt  within  it ic 
Year. 


£  s.     d. 

79,l6l,420  II        2i 

57,170  3  O 

'07.355  l8  3 

56,504  1  lof 

65,660  9  5 


Total  Sum  to  be  accouuteil 

for,  deducting  out- 

ftand'm"  Balances  and 

Bilk. 


79,448,111       3      9± 


35,050,574    17      9 


114,498,686       I       65 


£  s.  d. 

8l>357,521  >2  ll 

57.170  3  o 

!°7>355  '8  3 

56,504  1  10J 

65,660  9  5 


N't  lYoduce  applicable  to  j 

National  Objefls,  and  Payments  into  ihe 

10  Payments  into  the  Exchequer,  deducting 

Exchequer,  deducing  total  total  Payments  nut  of  the 


Payments  out  of  ihe 
grofs  Revenue. 


€  t.  d. 
73,740,848  5  2 

57,170  3  o 

"07.355  l8  3 

56,504  1  iof 

65,660  9  5 


ii,  644,212  5  z\ 


35.050,574  '7  9 


116,694,787  2  n± 


74,027,538  17  8| 


35-050,574  17  9 


net.  Produce. 


£        s.  d. 

70,639,525  3  ni 

57,170  3  o 

I07>355  18  3 

56,504  1  10} 

65,660  9  5 


70,926,215  16  6$ 


35,050,574  17  9 


109,078,113   15     5£    105,976,790  14     %\ 


A  General  Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  Cuftoms  of  Great  Britain. 


Eti^Unn. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Grofs  receipt  within  the  year,  vtz. 
Permanent  and  annual  duties 
War  taxes                   .... 

£ 

9>367>542     3 
3,523,205     9 

d. 

H 

8 

£           s.       d. 
713,392     0     9^ 
295,067     5     \\ 

£        s,     d. 

10,080,934    4    5I 
3,818,272  14    9J 

12,890,747   13 

+5 

1,008,459    5  io£ 

13,899,206  19    3 

An  Account  of  the  Grofs  Aftual  Receipt  in  Money,   Sec.  of  the  Excife  Conlbhdated  Duties,  Uuconfolidated  Duties, 
Temporary  War  Taxes,  and  Tobacco  and  Malts,  annual  in  England. 


Grofi  \i-inil  Receipt 

Nci  Produce  of  each 

Net  Pavments  into  the 

Articli  s. 

ii;  Mont  V. 

Article.                  ( 

K\  chequer. 

1           s. 

d. 

£       s.    d.  ; 

£        s.     d. 

Auctions              ..... 

343,530  '6 

*: 

335,184     4     ii  i 

335,184    0    0 

Beer      ------ 

2,888,298  13 

io± 

2,569,272     3     3A 
293,249     9     2$ 

2,569,272     0    0 

Bricks  and  tiles                 .... 

300, 1 S4      K 

ioi 

293,249    0    0 

Candles                ..... 

311,305    15 

6} 

2 1 

250,637     6   10* 

250,638    0    0 

Cocoa  nuts  and  coffee 

1 24,049      7 

115,655    12      ii 

115,656    0    0 

Cyder,  perry,  and  verjuice 

25,197    1- 

8 

20,996     4  10A 

20,921     0    0 

Glafa 

614,054    14 

w 

3S3>53 '     «     ;g 

383,531     0    0 

1  lides  and  Ikins                - 

674.751     3 

bJ 

592,669     0     3 

592,669    0    0 

Hops                    - 

Carried  forward 

53-537     2 

1 

36,051   19    2 J  ; 

36,052    0    0 

5,334,910    0 

3^ 

4>59">247     '' 

4>597,'72     0    0 

Vol..  XXX. 


o 


11 E  VENUE. 


Grufc  Aclual  Rece 

l1 

Net  Pivduce  of  ea 

h 

Net  Payments 

ti'.O 

l.C 

Articles. 

in  Money. 

Article. 

Exchequer. 

£         s. 

d.    1 

£         j. 

d.    1 

£ 

f. 

d. 

Brought  forward 

5»334>9i°    ° 

3* 

4,597,247     6 

4* 

4'59:^72 

0 

0 

Licences            ..... 

439,892   15 

°4 

433-75°     5 

4i 

433.75' 

0 

0 

Malt                    ..... 

1,120,558   12 

10 

1,1 19,461    11 

9i 

1,119,462 

0 

0 

Paper                   - 

419,570  17 

3! 

372,976  10 

»* 

372,976 

0 

0 

Printed  goods                    .... 

947,029     1 

3 

322,145   19 

0 

322,146 

0 

0 

Salt       ------ 

1,548,092   14 

Si 

i'394'253  IO 

10 

1.394.254 

0 

0 

Soap      ...... 

643,039  16 

„  1 

551,468  12 

9* 

55' .4^8 

C 

0 

c      .       f  Britifh               .              -              .              - 
Spirits   -I  t 
r          I  roreign            -             -             -             - 

1,636,503   17 

14 

1,620,883     6 

3 

1,620,883 

O 

0 

1,499,110     8 

H 

1.423.359  11 

Si 

1,423,488 

O 

0 

Starch                 ..... 

37,422     6 

oi 

29,178     8 

5 

29.'79 

O 

0 

Stone  bottles      -              -              -              -             - 

2.53s     3 

Si 

2,279   lS 

H 

2,280 

O 

0 

Sweets  and  mead              - 

25.453     6 

9 

25,337   10 

3 

25.275 

O 

0 

Tea        ...... 

2,048,096     0 

oi 

1,914,739   17 

ik 

1.914.739 

4 

si 

Tobacco  and  fnuff 

383,870    9 

6 

382,001     5 

si 

382,002 

0 

0 

Vinegar               ..... 

42,593   16 

H 

42.155     2 

6 

42,154 

0 

0 

Wine     ...... 

1,100,583  12 

s* 

980,652   17 

U4 

980,653 

0 

0 

Wire     .----- 
Total  confolidated  duties 

i   c    .  .'.      f  Britifh,  per  51  Geo.  III.   c.  59. 

Spirits   <  -r?            r  a 
r           [  roreign,  do.                   ... 

Total  unconfolidated  duties 

Temporary  War  Taxes. 

12,887   18 

\k 

11,537   10 

44 

H'532 

0 

0 

17,242,153   16 

i\ 

15,223,429     5 

-I 

15,223.414 

4 

si 

5,202     3 

3 

5.129     4 

9 

5.129 

0 

0 

28,182     7 

oi 

28,174  14 

;  -> 

28,175 

0 

0 

33>384  10 

si 

33'3°3   J9 

4* 

33-304 

0 

0 

Malt,  per  43  Geo.  III.  c.  81. 

2,205,229  10 

7 

2,187,270     1 

-  I 

2,187,270 

0 

0 

Sweets           -          do. 

4,220     2 

4* 

4,219  11 

44 

4,236 

0 

0 

„    .  .       f  Britifli      do.                    ... 
Spirits  -!  T7      •         , 
r          £  roreign    do.                  ... 

580,612     6 
742,262     2 

4 

3i 

580,465   11 

742,111     H> 

IO 

if 

580,466 
742,111 

0 
0 

0 

0 

Tea       ..-.-- 

2,055,26:,   18 

8 

1,960,299    17 

»t 

1,960,300 

4. 

si 

Tobacco  and  fnuff,  per  46  Geo.  III.  c.  39. 

3I2'534     3 

6 

310,566    17 

6* 

310,567 

0 

0 

Brandy,  {per  47  Geo.  III.   c.  27. 
&c.      I52  Geo.  III.   c.  3.      - 

Total  temporary  war  taxes 

Annual  Duties. 

58,166  14 

2j 

58,050    16 

u* 

58,051 

0 

0   I 

7,821     7 

3  4 

7,820       I 

4t 

7-777 

0 

0 

5,966,110     5 

3 

5,850,804     8 

6 

5,85 

4 

si 

Tobacco  and  fnuff,  com.  26  March 

483,081     9 

1 

453,262     6 

3i 

453.263 

0 

0 

Malt,  additional             do.          - 

893,592     8 

9* 

893,158   16 

7* 

893,196 

0 

0 

Malt,  old,  com.  Z4  June             - 

Total  annual  duties 
Totals  eol/effed. 

552,951    11 

24 

423,808  15 

»i 

423,782 

0 

0 

1,770,229  18 

,1 
7t 

Confolidated  duties          .... 

17,242,153    16 

rf 

15,223,429     5 

- 1 
4? 

15,223,414 

4 

5} 

Unconfolidated  duties                    - 

33'384  IO 

3* 

33.303  *9 

33.3°4 

0 

0 

Temporary  war  taxes                     ... 

5,966,110    5 

3 

5,850,804     8 

6 

5,850,778 

4 

5-f 

Annual  duties                  -                            - 
Grand  total 

1,929,625     9 

*i 

1,770,229  18 

7i 

1,770,241 

0 

0 

25,171,274    0 

»* 

22,877,767   12 

I 

22,877.737 

8 

1.1 

REVENUE. 


An  Account  of  the  Grofs  Actual  Receipt,  &c.  of  the  Excife  in  Scotland. 


Duties, 

Grols  Afliial  Receipt. 

Net  Produce 

£           s. 

d. 

£       *. 

d. 

f  Auftions      - 

... 

18,190     7 

y| 

15,712  12 

«i 

Beer             .... 

. 

80,810     2 

6 

56,188  15 

7l 

Bricks  and  tiles         ... 

. 

5.745  13 

5 

5-433     * 

si 

Candles         .... 

. 

19,051   17 

9 

15,803     2 

2 

Cocoa  nuts  and  coffee 

. 

7.543   »7 

3? 

7.343   17 

5h 

Cyder  and  perry       ... 

. 

2     7 

-     7 

5i 

Glafs           .... 

. 

136,912     5 

I0| 

40,852   10 

A 

Hides  and  Ikins         ... 

. 

76,966    0 

H 

66,323   18 

6i 

Hops            .... 

. 

25   14 

2 

25   14 

2 

Licences       .... 

- 

56,259     8 

% 

47,981     1 

33 

rt 

Malt               .... 

. 

36,828  10 

29.399     > 

i  ■ 

Paper           .... 

. 

43>3<58     3 

;i 

27,075   11 

10 

c 

Printed  goods            ... 

. 

263,827     8 

72,446    [2 

4* 

o 
(J 

Salt                .... 

... 

117,112     9 

si 

96,234       2 

9* 

Soap             - 

. 

108,702   13 

9l 

90,099     6 

1 

Britifh  fpirits              ... 

. 

288,879  l5 

i 

268,157     3 

'J 

Foreign  fpirits           -              -           .  - 

. 

125,669     8 

120,178     8 

n 

Starch          .... 

. 

3,160     2 

*f 

1,478     9 

9 

Stone  bottles             ... 

. 

6     9 

4i 

6     9 

42 

Sweets          .... 

. 

257     2 

0 

257     2 

0 

Tobacco  and  fnufT 

- 

45,815   19 

3 

42,299     5 

6f 

Vinegar        .... 

. 

794  l8 

794  >8 

5? 

^Wine            .... 

. 

67,291    15 

3! 

58,213     7 

»l 

i 

Britifh  fpirits,  51  Geo.  III.  c.  59. 

. 

82   13 

82   13 

3l 

.2   J  Do.       do.         52  Geo.  III.  c.  3. 

. 

86,327   12 

9 

83,027   12 

9 

•^3    !  Foreign  fpirits,  51  Geo.  III.  c.  59. 

- 

494     4 

6 

494     4 

6 

^    .  Do.       do.        52  Geo.  III.  c.  3. 
^    ("Malt,    1803 

. 

140     2 

u| 

140     2 

n| 

. 

65,148   14 

3 

50.523     5 

*§ 

b 

Bntilh  fpirits,    1806 

. 

9,460    8 
6z,oo2   15 

.oj 

7,610     9 
57,819   14 

35 

O  S 

Foreign  fpirits,    1 803 

. 

o-^Do.         do.        1807 

v      Sweets,   1803            ... 

. 

899     3 

899     3 

... 

42   17 

0 

42  17 

0 

t"1    [Tobacco,   1806         ... 

... 

37,108  13 

0 

34-345     5 

3* 

Fines  and  forfeitures 

Total,  E> 

cife 

16,709     5 

4l 

>5,392  J3 

»i 

1,781,639     0 

9i 

1,312,685     3 

10 

'Malt,  23d  June  :  furplus 

Minus     584   19 

6 

Do.          deficient 

... 

29     7 

5 

•i 

3 

c    < 

a 

Do.             1813 

. 

8,507   18 

10 

6,510     0 

5 

Do.           18 14 

. 

583     7 

7 

583     7 

7 

Do.  25th  March  1812,  and  preceding 

- 

1 10  12 

5 

87     6 

2 

<J 

Do.           1813 

. 

13.795     8 

11 

">393     3 

11 

Do.           1814 

... 

923     8 

2 

923     8 

1 1 

Tobacco,  ending  25th  March  1813,  and 

preceding 

30,214    7 

9 

29,645   18 

1 

.Do.           1814 

sties 

25,887   12 

4 

25,787  10 

10 

Total,  annual  d 

80,052     3 

5 

74,345  »5 

8 

Grand  total 

1,861,691     4 

>* 

"1387,03°  '9 

6 

O 


REVENUE. 


An  Account  ol  the  Grofs  and  Net  Produce,  &c.  of  the  Duties  anting  from  Stamps  in  England. 


Deeds,  law  proceedings,  and  other  written  inftruments,   (except" 
legacy  receipts,  probates  and  adminiftrations,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  promiffory  notes  and  receipts,)  and  on  licences  to  pawn- 
brokers and  dealers  in  thread  lace  ... 

I  egacies  ...... 

Probates  and  adminiftrations         .... 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promiffory  notes      - 

Receipts  .... 

Newfpapers  and  almanacs  .... 

Medicine  and  medicine  licences     - 

Fire  infurances  ..... 

Cards  ...... 

Gold  and  filver  plate        - 

Dice       ------- 

Pamphlets  ------ 

Advertifements  ..... 

Stage  coaches      ------ 

Poft  horfes  -  -  -  •  - 

Race  horfes         _..--- 


Lottery 


Grofs  Prui 

uce. 

Net  Produce. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2,010.598 

'3 

Si 

1,901,235 

0 

9 

545- "5 

6 

3 

525>'34 

17 

2 

417,263 

J 

2 

402,576 

0 

3i 

624,353 

17 

5 

602,542 

9 

5 

161,080 

9 

3 

148,827 

0 

*i 

394,041 

0 

4 

329,069 

17 

1 

41.578 

1 1 

3* 

36,188 

1 1 

-1 

/  2 

437. 38° 

18 

6 

405,844 

2 

li 

24,462 

5 

0 

23,788 

9 

1 

66,198 

9 

45 

60,030 

15 

6* 

723 

0 

0 

712 

18 

6 

4i5 

'3 

8 

410 

0 

10 

1 1 4, 1 1 1 

12 

10 

1 10,348 

9 

9* 

167,239 

17 

oi 

163,010 

6 

ni 

247.467 

10 

0 

244,322 

12 

2 

868 

7 

0 

786 

16 

io± 

5,252,898 

16 

Ih 

4,954,828 

8 

51- 

4,469 

4 

8 

3.774 

3 

7 

An  Account  of  the  Grofs  and  Net  Produce,  &c.  of  the  E 

luties  arifing  from  Stamp 

s  in  Scotland. 

Grofs  Product 

Net  Froclucc. 

£       s. 

d. 

£ 

/. 

d. 

Deeds,  law  proceedings,  and  other  written  in(lrument6,   (except") 

legacy  receipts,    teftamentary  inventories,    bills  of  exchange,  | 

and  promiffory  notes  and  receipts,)   and  on  licences  to  pawn-  )> 

184,800    9 

54 

172,864 

9 

°5 

brokers    and    dealers    in    thread   lace ;    alfo    newfpapers    and  | 

almanacs           ......          -J 

Legacies               ....... 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promiffory  notes      .... 

26,186    0 

2 

24,800 

0 

O 

95.543     4 

1 

91,069 

'3 

IO 

Teftamentary  inventories                ..... 

16,697     7 

1 1 

15.341 

7 

II 

Receipts               -             -              -             -              - 

11,569    9 

J1i 

10,872 

9 

1 1 

Fire  infurance      ..."      \  .....             - 

15,918  19 

4 

15,118 

6 

6 

Gold  and  filver  plate        ...... 

3'425  '7 

F* 

3>J39 

11 

4* 

Medicine  and  medicine  licences     -              -              -             -             - 

210  17 

0 

178 

15 

6 

Advertifements                   ..-.-- 

14,623     7 

0 

»3»95° 

11 

4 

Stage  coaches      -..---. 

11,732  10 

3 

11.427 

2 

9 

Pamphlets            ....... 

6    4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Race  horfes         ....... 

73   10 

0 

69 

16 

8 

380,787  16 

.  1 
7? 

358,838 

12 

6 

REVENUE. 


An  Account  of  the  Grofsand  Not  Produce,   and  Payments  into  the  Exchequer,  of  the   Revenue,  under  the  Management 
of  the  Commifiioners  of  Taxes  in  England  and  Wales,  including  the  Property  Tax. 


TVes. 

Grot's  Produce,  161  J. 

Net  Produce. 

Land  tax                   ...... 

AlIelTed  taxes          ...... 

Property  tax             ...... 

Aid  and  contribution  tax     ..... 

Income  tax               ...... 

£            s.       d. 
1,272,256    16     l\ 
6,155,867     0      6 
13,016,041    17      3! 

£           s.     d. 
1,127,078     8     3i 
5,903,818   10     if. 

12,750,408     7     2 

993   '5     4-1 

1,020  13     8 

20,445,186     7     9 

19,782,299    0  11J 

An  Account  of  the  Grofs  and  Net  Produce,  and  Payments  into  the  Exchequer,  of  the  Revenue,  under  the  Management 

uf  the  Cmnmifiioners  of  Taxes  in  Scotland. 


Taxes. 

Gro6  Produce,  1813. 

Net   Produce. 

Land  tax                  ...... 

Affeffed  taxes           ...... 

Property  tax            ...... 

Aid  and  contribution  tax      ..... 

Income  tax               ...... 

£         s.     d. 

3M43     '     '1 
4'4.593   '9     15 

1,255,924  15    7i 

600     0       0 

£        s.     d. 

IN.700      0      0 

383,900    0    0 
1,215,400     0     0 

600  0     0 

1,702,261    15   io|- 

1,618,600     0     0 

An  Account  of  the   Grofs  and  Net   Produce,   and   Payments   into  the   Exchequer,    of  the    Revenue  arifing  from  the 

Foil -office  in  England  and  Scotland  rcfpe&ively. 


Grofs  Produce. 

Net   Produce. 

Inland         ....... 

Foreign      ....... 

Twopenny  pod        ...... 

Scotland     ....... 

Ireland        ....... 

Total 

t          /.     d. 

1,532,980   12    11 

128,647    14    10 

93>z99   '5     5 

191,884  15     6 

59,236   iS     8 

£           s.      d. 

1,136,027       2        3 

42,456    18       5 

57.675  19    3 

154,094    5  n 

29,962     2  10 

2,006,049   17     4              1,420,216     8     8 

An  Account  of  the  Grofs  Receipt  and  Net  Payments  into  the  Exchequer,  on  the  Duty  of  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  on 

Salaries  and  Penfions  in  England  and  Scotland  refpeflively. 


Grofa  Receipt,  1813. 

Net    Produce 

r?      ,      ,   f  London,   Middlefcx  and  Weftmmftcr 
England  i  t.     , 

6          I  Exchequer          ..... 

Scotland     ---..-- 

£         s.     d. 

4,849     6   10 

11,828   17     8 

4.393       S       5v 

12,331  13    0 

16,678     4     6 
2,970  12     2 

16,-:;     1     5  J 
600    0     0 

19,648    16     8 

'7>325     '     5' 

REVENUE. 


An  Account  of  the  Grofs   Receipt  and  Net  Payments  into  the  Exchequer,  of  the  Duty  of  Sixpence  in  the  Pound  on 

Salaries  and  Penfions  in  England  and  Scotland  refpeftively. 


j 

Grofs  Receipt,  181  i. 

Net  Produce. 

„     ,      ,   f  London,  Middlefex  and  Wcftminfter 
Eneland  <  t-.     , 

°           ^  Exchequer          ..... 

Scotland                  ...... 

£       s.     d. 
3,750    8  10* 
5,928  II     0 

£         s.     d. 
3,941    17    lof 
6,365    11     3 

9,678   19  io± 
2,049   »7     2 

10,307     9     if 
400     0     0 

11,728   17     0                   10,707     9     if 

Grofs  amount 
Net  produce 


£  20,160     3     2i 
17,581   II   II 


An  Account  of  the  Grofs  and  Net  Produce,  on  account  of  Prefines. 

Grofs  produce  .....  £6,817     3     4 

Net  produce  .....  3.669   15     4 

An  Account  of  the  Grofs  and  Net  Produce  arifing  from  Poft-Fines. 

Grofs  produce  .....  £516   13      9^ 

Net  produce  .....  458     1      3^ 

An  Account  of  the  Sums  received  by  way  of  Lottery. 
On  account  of  Lotteries  in  18 1 2     ...  £840,926   16     5 


Do. 


do. 


1813 


95,000    o    o 


An  Account  of  the  Total  Sums  of  Money  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  on  account  of  Public  Loans. 


An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills,  ifl'ued  for  the  Public  Service. 


An  Account  of  the  Grofs  Receipts,   8:0  of  the  Revenues  arifing  from  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs. 

Grofs  amount       f  .     .,  j-        t  .1.      o        1       £25.181    10     o 

„  ,  \   in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5th,  1813    \  „,  a..    ,<   ,„i 

Net  produce         \  '  6  J    J  21,874   IO   I02 

An  Account  of  the  Grofs  Receipts,   &c.  of  the  Revenues  arifing  from  the  Department  of  the  Hawkers  and  Pedlars. 


£            s.     d. 

Contributions  to  annuities  in  1812,  for  raifing  22,500,000/.            .... 

651,367     4     2 

Contributions  by  debentures  in  1813,   for  railing  6.000,000/.          .... 

540,773    11    11 

Contributions  by  debentures  in  1813,  for  raina*/  a  further  fum       - 

245,924     7      0 

Contributions  to  annuities  in  1813,  for  raifing  27,000,000/.            .... 

25,900,000     7     0 

Contributions  to  annuties  in  1814,  for  raifing  22,000,000/.             - 

7,712,509  14     8 

Under  what  A6ts  ifTued. 

On  what  Funds  charged,  and  the  total  Amount  to  be  iffued 
under  each  A&. 

Amount  iffued  and  not  1 
redeemed  within  the  Ytar.B 

£ 

£ 

52  Geo.  III.   c.  114. 

Supplies       -        1812 

1,289,900 

53  Geo.  III.   c.  16. 

Supplies       -        1814         -          10,500,000     - 

4,248,300 

53  Geo.  III.  c.  26.                 ... 

Supplies       -        1814          -            5,000000     - 

5,000,000 

53  Geo.  III.  c.  27.                 ... 

Supplies        -        1814          -            1,500,000     - 

1,500,000 

53  Geo.  III.  c.  42.                 .             .              . 

Supplies       -        1813 

15,879,900 

53  Geo.  III.  c.  118. 

Supplies       -        1814         -           5,670,700     - 

5,670,700 

53  Geo.  III.  c.  1 19. 

Supplies       -        1 8 14         -            1,000,000     - 

545,200 

53  Geo.  III.  c.  161.                ... 

Supplies       -        1814         -           5,000,000     - 

4,358,000 

54  Geo.  III.  c.  2. 

Malt,  &c.    -        1814         -           3,000,000     - 

2,862,000 

41,354,000 

REV 


K  E  V 


An  Account   of  the  Amount  of  Navy,   Victualling,  and 

Tranfport   Bills. 


Navy 

Victualling 

Tranfport 


£  s.  d. 

''535'38°  °  3 

1,250,947  1  11 

913,413  6  c 


3,699,740     8     2 


An  Account  of  the  Charge  upon  the 
diflinguifhed  under  feveral 


Confolidated  Fund, 
Heads. 


_j   ("  For  the  fupport  of  his  majefly's 

H  J       houfehold,  per  17  G.  III.    - 

t  )  Ditto        -  44  G.  III.   - 

|6  (.Ditto         -  52  G.  III.   - 

Courts  of  juftice  - 

Mint 

Salaries,  Allowances,  &c.    - 
Conimiffioncrs  of  public  accounts  - 
Commifiioncrs  of  Weft  India  ac- 7 

counts  -  -  -      - 1 

Mifcellaneous      .... 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of) 

Clarence,  per  31  Geo.  III.     -  ] 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of! 

York,  per  32  Geo.  III. 
Her  royal  liitjlinefs  the  duchefs  of 

York,  per  32  Geo.  III. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of 

Wale's,  per  35  Geo.  III. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 

Kent,  per  39  Geo.  III. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  ) 

Cumberland,  per  39  Geo.  III.  J 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of) 

Sullcx,  per  42  Geo.  III.         -J 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 

Cambridge,  per  42  Geo.  III. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 

Clarence,  per  46  Geo.  III. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 

Kent,  per  46  Geo.  III. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 

Cumberland,  per  46  Geo.  III. 
I  lis  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 

Snffex,  per  46  Geo.  III. 
His  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of" 

Cambridge,  per  46  Geo.  III.    ' 
Her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs 

Charlotte  of  W  ales,  46G.  III. 
His  highnefs  the   duke  of  Glou 

cefter,  per  46  Geo.  III. 

Her  highnefs  the  princeis  Sophia 

of  Glouccuei-,/vr  46 Geo.  III. 
Her  royal  highnefs  the  prii  c  1 

Elizabeth,  per  c.1  Geo.  III.    - 
Her   royal   highnefs  the   princefs 

Augulla  Sophia,   52  G.  III. 
Her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs 

Mary,  per  52  Geo.  III.  - 

Her  royal   highnefs  the   princefs" 

Sophia,  per  52  Geo.  III. 
Thcfe,     with      other      p.-nfions, 

amount  in  the  whole  to 


898,000  o  o 

60,000  o  o 

70,000  o  o  - 

69,692  3  o 

17.333  n  ° 

i2»«33  '3  4 

45,463  14  4^ 

9,656  6  11 

79,956  5  o 

I2,CCO  O  O 

14,000  o  9 

4,000  o  o 

65,000  o  o 

12,000  O  O 

12,000  O  O 

12,000  O  O 

12,000  o  o 

6,coo  o  o 

6,000  o  o 

6,000  o  o 

6,000  o  o 

6,000  o  o 

7,000  o  o 

14,000  o  o 

7,000  o  o 

9,000  o  o 

-.0  o  o 

9. coo  o  o 

9,000  o  o 


''595'3S°     °  lll 


For  more  particulars  of  this  kind,  fee  Political  Arith- 
metic,  Pul/lic  Debts,   Public  FUNDS,  and  Tax. 
Revenue,  Auditors  of  the.     See  Auditor. 

REVENUE,    Court  of.      SeeCoiKT  of  Exchequer. 

Kiu.Mi,  Officers  of,  are  excluded  from  voting  in 
elections  for  members  ot  parliament  by  22  Geo.  III. 

Rbveni  1,  Revenu,  in  Hunting,  a  flefliy  mafs  or  lump, 
formed  chiefly  of  a  duller  of  whitifh  worms  on  the  heads  of 
deer,  and  fuppofed  to  occafion  tliem  to  caft  their  horns,  by 
thofe  worms  gnawing  the  roots  of  them. 

The  revenue  diitillcd,   is  (aid  to  help  women  in  travail. 

ReVENI  1:  is  alio  ufed  for  a  new  tail  of  a  partridge,  grow, 
ing  out  after  the  lofs  of  a  former.  The  revenue  is  mca- 
fured  by  fingers  ;  thus  they  fay,  a  partridge  of  two,  three, 
and  four  fingers  revenue. 

REVERA,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  coalt  of  Ittria.      N.  lat.  45°  15'.      E.  long.  130. 

REVERBERATION,  Reverbebatio,  formed  from 
re,  and  verbero,  q.  d.  /  beat  again,  in  Phyfics,  the  act  of  a 
body  repelling  or  reflecting  another,  after  impinging  on 
it.  In  the  glafs-men's  furnace,  the  flame  reverberates  or 
bends  back  again  to  burn  the  matter  on  all  fides.  Echoes 
are  occafioned  by  the  reverberation  of  founds  from  arched 
obftacles. 

Reverberation  and  refilition  refer  to  the  fame  action  ;  only 
the  one  to  the  agent,  the  other  to  the  patient.  A  polifhcd 
body  reverberates  the  rays  all  around  ;  the  refilition  of  the 
rays  does  not  arife  from  their  flriking  agaitui  the  folid  parts 
of  bodies.      See  REFLECTION. 

Rkverbkratiox,  in  Chemiflry,  denotes  a  kind  of  circu- 
lation of  the  flame,  by  means  of  a  reverberatory  ;  or  the  re. 
turn  of  the  (lame  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  back  to  the 
bottom,  chiefly  ufed  in  calcination. 

Reverberation  is  of  two  kinds.  The  lirft  with  a  chfefire  ; 
that  is,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  where  the  flame  has  no 
vent  at  top  ;  being  covered  with  a  dome,  or  capital,  which 
repels  its  action  back  on  the  matter,  or  the  veflel  that  con- 
tains  it,  with  increaled  vehemence. 

After  this  manner  are  refining,  the  dillillation  of  acid 
fpirits,  &c.  performed. 

Reverberation  with  an  open  fire,  is  that  performed  in  a 
furnace,  or  reverberatory,  whole  regifters  are  all  open  ;  ufed 
in  calcination,  &c. 

REVERBERATORY,  or  Reverberating  Furnaee, 
is  a  chemical  furnace  built  dole  all  round,  and  covered  at  the 
top  with  a  capital  of  brick  or  tile--,  fo  as  not  to  give  any 
vent  to  the  heat  or  flame,  but  to  determine  it  to  ie\eiher.iti 
or  turn  back  from  the  brick-work  with  new  f<  ice,  upon  the 
matters  placed  at  bottom. 

When  the  fire  has  no  vent  or  pa0ag<  at  top,  it  is  a  wbol  1 
beratory  ;   when  the  middle  of   the  capital  is  open,  and  only 
tlie  lides  clofe,  fo  that    tl  inly  a  half  circulation 

the  flame,   it  is  called  a  half  reverbcra'    I  j  . 

The  reverberating  fin  1.. u     >    chief!)  ufcd  in  thi 
calcination  of  metals  and  min  rals,  and  on  ol  lions, 

where  the  moll  iutenfe  heat  is  required,    as  in  all.  • 
Whence  it  is  alio  .ailed  the  melting-furnace,  and  affaying  fur- 
nace.    See  Reverberating  Fl  i;\  ice. 

REV  KR  ENC'F.,ki /•.'//■-.,  e.  i: 
of  refpect,  which  is  paid  to  fuperi  1  fanctity,  intermixed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  awe.     It  is  the  high  refpi      ,  lid  to  the 
facred  character  of  Us  object,  attended   with    a  confcioirs 
Ml(,  , ,,  11  H  ■   in  ii   iral  worth. 

REVEREND,  Rkvi  '  given 

Icliatiics. 
The  religious  abroad  are  1  n  ad  fathers)  and  ab- 

i        ,  priorefli  .  called  reverend  mothers. 

8  With 


REV 


REV 


With  us,  bifhops  are  right  reverend  ;  and  archbifhops  mojl 
reverend.  In  France,  their  bidiops,  archbilhops,  andabbets, 
are  all  alike  reverendijjimes,  mo/}  reverend. 

REVERIE,  a  term  purely  French,  frequently  ufed  of 
late  in  Englifh,  to  fignify  a  delirium,  raving,  or  diflraftion. 
It  is  an  ill  fign  in  fevers  when  the  patient  falls  into  a  re- 
verie. 

Hence  alfo  reverie  comes  to  be  ufed  for  any  ridiculous, 
extravagant  imagination,  aftion,  or  propofition,  a  chimera 
or  vifion.  Thus  we  fay,  authors  obtrude  abundance  of 
their  reveries  upon  us  for  folid  truths. 

But  the  moil  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word  reverie,  among 
Englifh  writers,  is  for  a  deep,  diforderly  mufing  or  medi- 
tation, equivalent  to  what  we  popularly  call  a  brown Jludy. 
Thus,  a  little  diflraftion  I  would  allow  ;  but  for  that  con- 
tinued feries  of  reveries  fome  people  are  guilty  of  who  are 
ever  abfent  from  the  place  where  you  fee  them,  and  are  never 
prefent  any  where,  it  is  inexcufable. 

REVERO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mincio,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Po,  oppoiite 
to  Oftiglio. 

REVERS,  Battery  de.     See  Battery. 

REVERSAL,  in  Laic.     See  Reverse. 

REVERSATA  Arma.     See  Arma. 

REVERSE,  in  the  Military  Art,  lignifies  on  the  back, 
or  behind.  Thus  we  fay,  a  reverfe  view,  a  rcverfe  com- 
manding ground,  a  reverfe  battery,  &c. 

REVERSE,  formed  of  re,  again,  and  ver/us,  turned,  in 
Latv,  &c.  To  reverfe,  iignilies  to  undo,  repeal,  or  make 
void. 

A  judgment  may  be  reverfed  or  voided  for  matters  fo- 
reign to  or  dehors  the  record,  that  is,  not  apparent  upon  the 
face  of  it,  by  writ  of  error,  and  by  aft  of  parliament. 
The  effeft  of  falfifying  or  reverling  an  outlawry  is,  that  the 
party  (hall  be  in  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon 
the  capias  ;  and  if  it  be  before  plea  pleaded,  he  ihall  be  put 
to  plead  to  the  indictment  ;  if  after  conviftion,  he  (hall  re- 
ceive the  fentence  of  the  law  ;  for  all  the  other  proceedings, 
except  only  the  procefs  of  outlawry  for  his  non-appearance, 
remain  good  and  effeftual  as  before.  But  when  judgment, 
pronounced  upon  conviftion,  is  fallified  or  reverfed,  all 
former  proceedings  are  abfolutely  fet  afide,  and  the  party 
Hands  as  if  he  had  never  been  at  all  accufed  ;  reltored  in  his 
credit,  his  capacity,  Tiis  blood,  and  his  ellates.  But  he  flill 
remains  .liable  to  another  profecution  for  the  fame  offence. 
See  Attainder,  Judgment,  and  Outlawry. 

Reverse  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c.  denotes  the  fecond,  or 
back  fide  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  head  or  principal  figure, 
called  the  face,  or  obverfe. 

F.  Chamillart,  a  Jefuit,  has  an  cxprefs  difl'ertation  on 
this  point,  whether  or  no  the  reverfes  of  medals  have  always 
a  regard  to  the  emperors  or  empreffes  whofe  heads  are  repre- 
fented  on  the  front  fide  of  the  medal  J  He  fays,  that  till  of 
late  the  antiquaries  have  made  no  doubt  of  it  ;  but  that  there 
are  now  feveral  authors  of  another  opinion. 

The  knowledge  of  the  reverfes  of  medals  confl  itutes  adiitin- 
guifhing  part  of  this  fcience.  In  the  early  Greek  coins,  the 
reverfe  feldom  affords  much  fancy  of  fymbol  ;  and  in  the  im- 
perial Greek  coins  it  is  chiefly  impreffed  with  temples  of  their 
deities.  To  Greek  artiitswe  are  indebted  for  the  beauty  of  the 
Roman  imperial  coins;  and  thefe  are  fd  highly  finifhed,  that 
on  fome  reverfes,  as  that  of  Nero's  di-curlion,  the  "  Adven- 
tus"  and  "  Progrefiio"  of  various  emperors,  the  "  Fun- 
dator  pacis"  of  Seveni6,  the  features  of  the  emperor  riding, 
or  walking,  are  as  exact  as  on  the  obverfe.  No  Roman  or 
Etrufcan  coins  have  been  found  of  the  globular  form,  or  in- 
dented on  the   reverfe,  like    the  early   Greek.      The  full 


Greek  are  fmall  pieces  of  filver,  while  the  Roman  are  large 
mafles  of  copper  :  the  former  are  itruck,  the  latter  are-  cafl 
in  moulds.  The  reverfes  of  Roman  coins  are  very  uniform, 
the  prow  of  a  fhip,  a  car,  or  the  like,  till  about  ioo  years 
before  our  era,  when  various  reverfes  appear  on  their  con- 
fular  coins  in  all  metals.     See  Medal. 

With  refpeft  to  the  confular  medals,  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  fame  reverfe  is  common  to  many  of  them  ;  as  Caflor  and 
Pollux  on  horfeback,  firfl  ufed  ;  then  a  viftory,  or  one  of 
the  gods  ;  or  the  perfon  to  whofe  honour  the  medal  was 
flruck,  driving  a  chariot  with  two  or  four  horfes  ;  whence 
the  denomination  of  the  denarius  bigatus,  and  quadrigatus. 
The  ratis  or  fhip,  or  prow  of  a  fhip,  as  an  emblem  of  naval 
power,  was  no  uncommon  reverfe  on  the  confular  coins  ; 
which  were,  on  this  account,  called  ratiti.  Some  of  the 
confular  medals,  that  bore  on  the  face  the  imprefs  of  their 
ancient  kings,  preferved  on  the  reverfe  the  record  of  fome 
worthy  action  which  they  had  performed,  as  the  famous 
aqueduct  on  the  reverfe  of  Ancus,  in  honour  of  his  having 
begun  it.  Medals,  flruck  on  occafion  of  founding  colonies, 
have  fometimes  on  the  reverfe  a  priefl  following  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  with  a  plough  ;  defigned  to  denote  the  manner  in 
which  the  boundaries  of  colonies  were  marked  out,  or  that 
they  were  planted  by  the  common  people  ;  and  thofe  trophies 
that  are  fometimes  feen  on  medals  of  this  kind,  fignify  that 
they  were  planted  by  the  veteran  foldiers. 

The  reverfes  of  imperial  medals  are  very  various  ;  but  the 
chief  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  three  claffes,  viz.  figures 
or  perfonages ;  public  monuments  or  buildings ;  and  in- 
fcriptions.  The  figures  are  fometimes  thofe  of  princes  in 
miniature,  whofe  portraits  are  exhibited  more  at  large  on  the 
face  ;  as  on  the  reverfes  of  the  emperors  of  the  family  of 
Conllantine,  we  often  fee  the  emperor  Handing  with  a  la- 
barum  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  globe,  furmounted  with  a 
viftory,  in  his  left.  Sometimes  the  emperor  is  difguifed 
under  the  figure  of  fome  god  ;  as  on  the  reverfe  of  a  Dio- 
clefian,  who  had  affumed  the  name  Jovius,  he  appears  in  the 
figure  of  Jupiter,  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  globe  in  his 
hand,  furmounted  with  a  Viftorv  ;  the  legend  being  iovi. 
II.  u.  C.  c.  i.  e.  Hoc  voluerunt  confides.  The  Greek  coins  of 
cities  prefent  us  with  exquifite  heads  of  deities,  apparently 
copied  from  ftatues  or  paintings.  The  majefly  of  Jupiter, 
the  modefly  of  Diana,  the  beauty  of  Venus,  the  ferocity 
of  Mars,  and  other  ideal  characters,  appear  in  the  Grecian 
civic  coins  with  a  perfection  not  to  be  furpaffed  by  human 
art.  Sometimes  the  figure  on  the  reverfe  is  fome  relation  of 
that  on  the  face  ;  as  Auguflus  on  the  reverfe  of  Julius,  and 
Claudius  on  the  reverfe  of  his  mother  Antonia.  Such 
medals  are  highly  efteemed  by  antiquarians,  not  only  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  rule  with  them  that  every  coin  flamped  with 
portraits  on  either  fide  is  very  valuable,  but  becaufe  they 
identify  the  perfonage  on  the  reverfe  to  have  been  the  wife, 
the  fon,  or  fehe  daughter  of  fuch  a  particular  prince,  and 
thus  help  in  the  adjullment  of  a  feries.  The  figure  of  fome 
deity  is  fometimes  feen  on  the  reverfe  ;  as  Minerva  on  the  re- 
verfe of  a  Domitian  ;  and  the  goddefs  Salus,  with  a  patera 
in  her  hand,  facrificing  to  Efculapius,  on  the  reverfe  of  a 
Marcus  Aurelius.  (See  Medal.)  The  virtues  for  which 
the  emperors  were,  or  wiflied  to  be,  celebrated,  are  alfo  fre. 
quently  expreffed  by  the  figures  on  the  reverfes;  and  thus 
the  fine  perfonifications  and  fymbols  to  be  found  on  the  re- 
verfes of  the  Roman  coins  render  them  entertaining,  as  well 
as  imlruftive,  to  a  perfon  of  poetical  imagination.  Virtue 
or  Courage  is  reprefented  by  a  bold  armed  woman  with  a 
fpear  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  parazonium  in  her  left,  on  the 
reverfe  of  a  Domitian  ;  Liberty,  carrying  in  her  right  hand 
the  cap  of  liberty,  and  in  her  left  the  wand  called  rudis  or 
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▼indicia,  appears  on  the  reverfc  of  a  Commodus  ;  and  Equity, 
with  a  fpear  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  balance  in  her  left,  on 
the  reverfe  of  a  Vefpafian.     The  virtues   of  the  ladies  are 
alfo  celebrated  on  the  reverfes  of  their  medals  ;  as  Piety,  in 
the   habit  of  a  Veftal  virgin,  ftrewing   frankincenfe   on   an 
altar,  on  the  reverie  of  a  Faultina  ;   Fcecunditas  on  mother 
medal  of  the  fame,  and  SFEG  REn-iBLic-r'E,  expreflld  by  a 
female   figure,  wearing  a  helmet  to  reprcfent  the  republic, 
and  two  children  at  her  breads,  on  the   reverfe  of  a  Maxi- 
miana  Faufta,  fecond  wife  of  Condantine  the  Great.     Hap- 
pinefs  has   fometimes  the  caduceus,  or  wand  of  Mercury, 
which  Cicero   (i  Offic.)   tells  us  was  thought   to  procure 
every  wifli.      She  has,  in  a  gold  coin  of  Severus,  heads  of 
poppy,  to  exprefs  that  our  chii_f  blifs  arifes  from  oblivion  of 
misfortune.     Hope    is    reprefented    as  a  fprightly  djmfel, 
walking  quickly,  and  looking  ltraight  forwards.      With  her 
left  hand  (he  holds  up  her  garments,  that  they  may  not  im- 
pede the  rapidity  of  her  pace  ;  while,  in  her  right  hand,  lhe 
holds  forth  the  bud  of  a  flower,  an  emblem  infinitely  more 
fine  than  the  trite  one  of  an  anchor,  which  is  the  fymbol  of 
patience,  not    of  hope.       This   perfonification,   with    fome 
others,  mull   have   been   veiy  familiar   to  the  ancients,  for 
often  in  this,  and  a  few  more  inftances,  no  name,  as  spes 
aug.  or  the  like,  is  infcrted  in  the  legend.     Abundance  is 
imaged  as  a  fedate  matron,  with  a  cornucopia  in  her  hands, 
of  which  (he  fcatters  the  fruits   over  the  ground,  nor  does 
flic  hold  up  her  cornucopia,  and  keep  its  contents  to  hcrfelf, 
as  many  modern  poets  and  painters  make  her  do.     The  em- 
peror Titus,  having  caufe  to  import  a  great  fupply  of  corn, 
during  a  fcarcity  at  Rome,  that  fupply,  or  the  Annona,  is 
finely  reprefented  as  a  fedate  lady,  with  a  full  cornucopia  in 
herlett  hand,  which  (lie  holds  upright,  to  indicate  that  fhe 
does  not,  however,  mean  to  fcatter  it,  as  Abundance  has  a 
title   to  do,  but  to   give  it  to  Equity  to   deal  out.     This 
lail  circumflance  is  (hewn  by  her  holding  a  little  image  of 
Equity,  known   by  her  fcales,  and  hajla  pura,  or  pointlefs 
fpear,  in  her  right  hand,  over   a  balket   tilled  with   wheat. 
Behind  the  Annona   is  the   prow  of  a   (hip,  decked  with 
flowers,  to  imply  that  the  corn  was  brought  by  fea,   (from 
Africa,)   and  that   the  (hips  had  had  a  profperous  voyage. 
The  bell  poet  in  the  world  could  not  have  given  us  a  finer 
train  of  imagery  ;  and  the  bed  painter  would  be  puzzled  to 
exprefs  fo  much   matter  in   fo  {mall  a  compafs.     Security 
(lands  leaning  on  a  pillar,  indicative  of  her  being  free  from 
all  defigns  and  purfuits  ;   and  the  podure  itfelf  correfponds 
to  her  name.     Horace,  in  dcfcribing  the  wife  man,  mentions 
his    being    "  teres    atque   rotundus,"    round   and   polifhed 
againil  all  the  rubs  of  chance  ; — an  image  feemingly  derived 
from  the  column  upon  which  this  ideal  lady  reclines.     The 
happinefs  of  the  (late  is  pictured  by  a  (hip,  failing  before 
a  profperous  breeze  ;  —  an  image,  than  which  the  fupcrlative 
genius  of  Gray  could  not  have  found  one  more  exquifitc  ; 
and  he  has  accordingly  ufed  it  in  hia  moll  capital  production, 
"The  Bard,"  with  due  fuccefs. 

Provinces  are  alfo  reprefented  by  figures  or  perfonages, 
denoting  either  the  emperor's  conqued  or  care  of  them  ;  as 
.Tudrca  fitting  in  a  melancholy  pofture  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pillar  adorned  with  trophies,  to  lignity  her  captive  (late, 
on  the  reverfe  of  a  Vefpafian  ;  and  Italia  with  a  cornucopia 
in  her  right  hand,  to  denote  her  fruitfulnefs  ;  a  crown  of 
towers  on  her  head,  to  reprcfent  her  many  cities  ;  a  fceptre 
in  her  left  hand,  and  fitting  on  a  globe,  to  (Ik  w  that  fhe 
was  fovereign  of  nations,  on  the  reverfe  of  a  Commodus. 
Britain  is  often  reprefented,  upon  the  earlicft  imperial  coins, 
fitting  on  a  globe,  with  a  fymbol  of  military  power,  the 
labarum,  in  her  hand,  and  the  ocean  rolling  under  her  feet : 
— an  emblem  almoft  prophetic  of  the  vail  power  which  her 
dominion  over  the  lea  will  always  give  her,  provided  that 
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(he  aflerts  her  element  of  empire  with  due  vigour  and  per- 
feverance,  blending  moderation  and  juftice  with  her  mighty 
power.       On   coins    alfo   we    are   prefented    with    Aefiuia, 
Africa,  Alamannia,   Alexandria,    Arabia,    A.  i         ,   Afia, 
Bithynia,    Cappadocia,    Dacia,   Dardar.ia,   Egypt,  Gallia,' 
Hilpania,  Italia,  Judxa,  Macedonia,  Mauritania,  Pannonia, 
Parthia,    Phrygia,    Sarmatia,    Sicily,  Scythia,   Syria,   and 
the    rivers   Danube,  Nile,    Rhine,  and    Tiber.      This   per- 
fonification of  provinces,  fo  interelling  to  the  imagination, 
fecms   to   have  arifen  from  the  figures  of  provinces  carried 
in  triumphs  ;  as  the  perfonification  of  our  old  poets  fprung 
from  the  ideal  perfons,  actually  reprefented  in  the  myiterial 
plays.     Whild  we  are  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  poetical  imagery 
of  ancient  coins,  we  mud  net  omit  the  mention,  even,  of  a 
colonial  one   and   of   rude   execution,    of   Augullus    and 
Agrippa,  inferibed  imp.  and  divi  f.  which  has  a  high  chum 
to  merit  in   this   way.     On  the  reverfc    the    conqued  of 
Egypt  is  reprefented  by  the  appofite  metaphor  of  the  cro- 
codile, an   animal   almoil   peculiar  to  that  country,  and  at 
that  period  edeemed  altogether  fo,  which  is  chained  to  a 
palm-tree,  at  once  a  native  of  the  country  and  fymbolic  of 
victory.     Moreover,  the  figure  on  the  reverfc  is  fometimes 
defigned  to  immortalize  fome  worthy  aclion  of  the  emperor  ; 
as  the  goddefs  Moneta,  with  a  cornucopia  in  her  left  hand) 
and  a  balance  in  her  right,  on   the   reverfe   of  a  Domitian, 
to  denote  his  care  about  the  public  coin.     There  are  fome- 
times two,  three,  or  more  figures,  on  the  fame  reverfe  ;  as 
Honos   and   Virtus   on   the   reverfe   of   Galba ;   and   three 
kings,  with  the    emperor   crowning   them,  on   a   medal  of 
Trajan.      (See   Medal.)     There   are   alfo   the  figures  of 
animals  on  the  reverfes  of  fome   medals  ;   as   the  eagle  and 
peacock,  to  denote  the  apotheoiis  of  princes  and  princeffes  ; 
the  crocodile,  as  the  fymbol  of  Egypt  ;  a  ferpent,  of  Efcu- 
lapius  ;  a  camel,  of  Arabia,  &c.  ;  and  elephants  in  trappings 
on  the  reverfe  of  an  Antoninus  Pius  and  a  Severus,  import- 
ing  that  thefe  emperors  procured  thefe  beafts  to  entertain 
the  people  at  the  public  (hows.     We  meet  alfo  with  fabu- 
lous animals,  as  the  griffin  on  the   reverfe  of  one  medal  of 
Gallienus,  a  centaur   on   another,   and   a  phcenix   on   fome 
medals  of  Condantine  and  his  fons,  denoting  the  perpetuity 
of  the  empire. 

The  fecond  fort  of  reverfes  comprehends  public  monu- 
ments and  buildings  ;  as  the  temple  of  Janus  (hut,  on  the 
reverfe  of  a  Nero,  to  fignify  the  univerfal  peace  he  gave  to 
the  empire  ;  the  Macellum,  or  fhambles,  which  he  caufed 
to  be  eredted,  on  another ;  the  fumptuous  bridge  built  by 
Trajan  over  the  Tiber,  on  the  reverfe  of  one  of  his  me- 
dals ;  and  the  Amphitheatre  and  Naval  Column,  on  thofe 
of  Titus. 

The  third  fort  of  reverfes  includes  inferiptions  on  the 
table  or  field  of  the  medal.  On  feveral  Latin  and  Greek 
imperial  medals,  we  find  nothing  on  the  reverfe  but  s.  c.  or 
A.  E.  for  ^n/xa^ixn;  ffaenx.:,  inclofed  in  a  crown.  Others 
reprefent  fignal  occurrences;  as  Victoria  geiimaxica 
imp.  VI.  cos.  m.  on  the  reverfc  of  M.  Aurelius.  Others 
have  titles  of  honour  granted  to  the  princes  ;  as  s.  p.  Q.  H. 
Optimo  PRINCIPI,  on  the  reverfe  of  a  Trajan,  and  alfo  of 
an  Antoninus  Pius.  Other  inferiptions  again  have  refpect 
to  public  vows,  which  were  made  for  the  emperor  every 
ten  years,  or  fometimes,  in  the  lower  empire,  every  five 
years.  Thus  we  have  on  the  reverfe  of  a  Conlljntius 
voris  xxx.  MliLTis  xxxx.  importing  probably  their  en- 
gagement to  make  new  vows  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years,   that  he  might  reign  forty  years. 

Befidcs'lie  reverfes  already  cnuiiicr.ited,   there  are  others, 

called  by  Addifon  riddles,   which  cannot  be  referred  to  any 

of   the  above  dalles.     Thus,   Mercury    in  the   form   of  a 

mius.   Handing   on   a   thui]  ler-bolt,  on   the   reverfe  of 
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an  Auguftus,  was  probably  intended  for  a  rebus,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfe  of  that  emperor's  motto,  feftina  lente.  In- 
flruments  of  religion  were  fymbols  of  the  pontiiex  maxi- 
mus,  and  fignified  the  piety  of  the  prince,  on  whofe  coin 
they  appear  ;  as  the  lituus,  the  fimpulum,  the  afperforium, 
and  the  capula,  on  the  reverfe  of  a  Nerva.  Two  hands 
joined,  holding  two  ear*  of  corn,  and  a  caduceus  betwixt 
them,  on  the  reverfe  of  a  Titus,  import  the  good  harmony 
and  union  fubfifting  betwixt  the  prince  and  the  public,  the 
peace  ariiing  from  fuch  an  union,  and  the  plenty,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  fuch  a  peace.  Pinkerton  on  Medals,  2  vols. 
Addifon's  Three  Series  of  Medals,  in  his  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  522,   &c.     See  Medals. 

Reverse,  in  Fencing,  a  back-ftroke. 

REVERSED,  in  Heraldry,  a  thing  turned  backwards, 
or  upfide  down. 

Reversed  Arms,  in  Military  Language,  denote  thofe 
whofe  butts  are  flung  or  held  upwards. 

Reversed  Talon,  in  ArchiteBure.     See  Talon*. 

REVERSING,  or  Renversing,  in  Mufic,  the  invert- 
ing of  the  order  of  the  parts  ;  that  is,  placing  the  higher  part, 
or  treble,  in  the  room  of  the  lower  part  or  bafs. 

Reverfing  is  frequently  pradlifed  in  figurative  counter- 
point, where  the  bafs  ferves  as  treble,  and  the  treble  at  the 
fame  time  as  bafs  ;  and  all  this  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the 
harmony,  though  very  different,  is  yet  as  correct  as  before 
the  reverfing,  when  the  parts  were  in  their  natural  order. 

A  reverfed  fugue,  or  counter-fugue,  called  by  the  Italians 
per  confront  movementi,  is  when  the  guida  falls,  and  the 
other,  inftead  of  imitating  by  falling,  imitates  by  rifing  ; 
or,  it  is  a  figure  per  arftn  et  the/in.     See  Ren  VERSE. 

REVERSION,  Reveusio,  in  Law,  is  denned  by 
Coke,  a  returning  of  lands,  &c.  into  the  poffefTion  of  the 
donor  or  his  heirs,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  they  were  given  or  granted  to  another.  Or,  an 
eflate  in  reverfion,  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate  left  in  the 
grantor,  to  commence  in  poffeflion  after  the  determination 
of  fome  particular  eftate  granted  out  by  him. 

The  word  has  a  double  acceptation.  The  firft  \s,jut  re- 
vertendi,  cum  flatus  pojefjionis  defecerit ;  which  is  no  more 
than  an  intereft  in  the  land,  when  the  occupation  or  pol- 
fefiion  of  it  (hall  fall. 

The  fecond  is,  when  the  pofTeflion  and  eftate,  which  was 
parted  with  for  a  time,  ceafeth,  and  is  determined  in  the 
perfon  of  the  alienees,  affignees,  grantees,  or  their  heirs, 
or  effectually  returns  to  the  donor,  his  heirs  or  afligns, 
whence  it  was  derived. 

This  is  the  molt  proper  fignification  of  the  word,  which 
is  derived  from  revertor  :  "  Et  apte  dici  non  poteft  reverfio, 
antequam  revertatur  in  facto."     Littlet. 

The  difference  between  a  reverfion  and  a  remainder  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  a  remainder  is  general,  and  may  remain  or 
belong  to  any  man  but  him  that  granteth  or  conveyeth  the 
land,  &c. 

Whereas  a  reverfion  is  to  himfelf,  from  whom  the  con- 
veyance of  the  land,  &c.  proceeded,  and  is  commonly 
perpetual  as  to  his  heirs  alfo.  And  yet  fometimes  reverfion 
is  confounded  with  remainder. 

A  reverfion  is  never  created  by  deed  or  writing,  but  arifes 
from  conftruction  of  law  ;  a  remainder  can  never  be  limited, 
unlefs  by  either  deed  or  devife.  But  both  are  equally  trans- 
ferable, when  actually  vefted,  being  both  eftates  in  preefenti, 
though  taking  effect  in  future  The  uf'ual  incidents  to  re- 
verfions,  the  doctrine  of  which  is  derived  from  the  feudal 
conflitution,  are  faid  to  be  fealty  and  rent.  When  no 
rent  is  referved  on  the  particular  eftate,  fealty  however 
refults  of  courfe,.  as  an  incident  quite  infeparable,  and 
may  be  demanded  as   a  badge  of  tenure,  or  acknowledg- 
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ment  of  fuperiority,  being  frequently  the  only  evidence 
that  the  lands  are  holden  at  all.  Where  rent  is  referved, 
it  is  alfo  incident,  though  not  infeparably  fo,  to  the  rever- 
fion. (Co.  Litt.  143.)  The  rent  may  be  granted  away, 
referving  the  reverfion  ;  and  the  reverfion  may  be  granted 
away,  reverfing  the  rent,  by  fpecial  words  ;  but  by  a  general 
grant  of  the  reverfion,  the  rent  will  pafs  with  it,  as  in- 
cident to  it  ;  though  by  the  grant  of  the  rent  generally, 
the  reverfion  will  not  pafs.  The  incident  pafles  by  the 
grant  of  the  principal,  but  not  e  converfo ;  for  the  maxim 
of  law  is,  accefforium  non  ducit,  fed  fequitur,  fuum  principale. 
Co.  Litt.  151,    152. 

The  law  has  carefully  diitinguifhed  remainders  from  re- 
verfions.  Thus,  if  one  feized  of  a  paternal  eflate  in  fee 
makes  a  leafe  for  life,  with  remainder  to  himfelf  and  his 
heirs,  this  is  properly  a  mere  reverfion  (Cro.  Eliz.  321.), 
to  which  rent  and  fealty  fhall  be  incident  ;  and  which  fliall 
only  defcend  to  the  heirs  of  his  father's  blood,  and  not  to 
his  heirs  general,  as  a  remainder  limited  to  him  by  a  third 
perfon  would  have  done  (3  Lev.  407.)  ;  for  it  is  the  old 
eftate,  which  was  originally  in  him,  and  never  yet  was  out 
of  him.  And  fo,  likewife,  if  a  man  grants  a  leafe  for  life 
to  A,  referving  rent  with  reverfion  to  B  and  his  heirs,  B 
hath  a  remainder  defcendible  to  his  heirs  general,  and  not  a 
reverfion  to  which  the  rent  is  incident  ;  but  the  grantor 
(hall  be  entitled  to  the  rent  during  the  continuance  of  A's 
eftate.      I  And.  23. 

For'  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who  have  an  eftate  in  re- 
mainder, reverfion,  or  expectancy,  after  the  death  of  others, 
againft  fraudulent  concealments  of  their  deaths,  it  is  enacted 
by  6  Ann.  c.  18.  that  all  perfons,  on  whofe  lives  any  lands 
or  tenements  are  holden,  fhall  (upon  application  to  the  court 
of  chancery  and  order  made  thereupon)  once  in  every  year, 
if  required,  be  produced  to  the  court  or  its  commiflioners  ; 
or,  upon  neglect  or  refufal,  they  fhall  be  taken  to  be  ac- 
tually dead,  and  the  perfon  entitled  to  fuch  expectant 
eftate  may  enter  upon  and  hold  the  lands  and  tenements, 
till   the   party  fhall   appear  to  be  living. 

It  may   further  be  obferved,    that    whenever   a    greater 
eftate   and   a   lefs  coincide   and  meet   in  one  and  the  fame 
perfon,    without  any   intermediate   eftate,    the   lefs  is  im- 
mediately annihilated  ;  or,  in  the   law  phrafe,  is  faid  to  be 
merged,  that  is,  funk  or  drowned  in  the  greater.     Thus,  if 
there  be  tenant   for  years,  and  the  reverfion    in   fee-fimple 
defends  to  or  is   purchafed  by  him,  the   term  of  years  is 
merged  in  the   inheritance,  and  fliall  never  exift  any  more. 
But  they  muft  come  to  one  and  the  fame  perfon  in  one  and 
the  fame  right  ;  elfe,  if  the  freehold  be  in   his  own  right, 
and  he  has  a  term  in  right  of  another  (en  auter  droit),  there 
is    no  merger.     Therefore,   if  tenant   for   years    dies,    and 
makes    him   who  hath  the   reverfion  in   fee    his    executor, 
whereby  the  term  of  years  veils  alfe  in  him,  the  term  fhall 
not  merge  ;  for  he  hath  the  fee  in  his  own  right,  and  the 
term  of  years   in   the   right   of  the  teftator,  and  fubjedt  to 
his   debts  and  legacies.      So   alfo,  if  he  who   hatli   the  re- 
verfion  in    fee    marries   the  tenant  for  years,    there  is    no 
merger  ;  for  he  hath  the  inheritance  in  his  own  right,  the 
leafe  in  the  right  of  his  wife.     An  eftate-tail  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule  :   for  a  man  may  have  in  his  own  right  both  an 
eftate-tail  and   a  reverfion   in  the   tee ;  and  the  eftate-tail, 
though    a   lefs    eftate,    fhall  not    merge    in    the    fee.      For 
eftates-tail  are  protected  and  preferved  from  merger  by  the 
operation    and    conltruction,    though  not    by  the   exprefs 
words,  of  the   ftatute  de  donis :  winch  operation   and   con- 
ftruction have  probably  arifen  upon  this  confideration  ;  that, 
in  the  common  cafes  of  merger  of  eftates  for  life  or  years 
by  uniting  with  the  inheritance,  the  particular  tenant  hath 
the  fole  intereft  in  them,  and  hath  full  power  at  any  tunc 

to 
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to  defeat,  deitroy,  or  furrender  them  to  him  that  hath  the 
reverfion  ;  therefore,  when  fuch  an  cftate  unites   with  the 
reverlion  in  fee,  the  law  confiders   it  in  the  light  of  a  vir- 
tual furrender  of  the   inferior  eftate.     But  m  an  eftate-tail 
the  cafe  is  otherwife  :  the  tenant  for   a  long  time  had   no 
power  at  all  over  it,  fo  as  to  bar  or  to  deitroy  it  ;  and  now 
ran  only  do  it   by  certain  fpecial  modes,  by   a  tine,  a   re- 
covery,   and    the    like:    it    would,    therefore,    have    been 
ftranp-ely  improvident,  to  have  permitted  the  tenant  in  tail, 
by  purchafing  the  reverfion  in  fee,  to  merge  his  particular 
eftate,  and  defeat  the  inheritance  of  his  iffue  :  and   hence 
it  has  become  a  maxim,  that  a  tenancy  in  tail,  which  can- 
not   be    furrendered,  cannot    alfo    be  merged    in    the    fee. 
Blackft.  Coram,  b.  ii.  ...... 

Reversion  of  Series,  in  Algebra,  is  the  method  ot  finding 
the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity,  whofe  powers  enter  the 
terms  of  a   finite    or  infinite  feries,    by   means  of  another 
feries,  in  which  it  does  not  enter.     Thus,  if  we  have 
V  =  ax  +  bx    +  f.v'  +  dx'  +  &c.  or 
y  =  ax"  +  l>*m+f  +  c*m+"  +  d*m  +  lP  +  &c- 
or  if  we  have 

ay  +  fiy*  +  yjf1  +  h*  +  &c-  = 
ax  +  bxz  +  cxs  +  dx*  +  &C. 

and  we  can  find  in  thefe,  and  other  fimilar  cafes, 

x=  Ay  +  By'  +  Cy>  +  By*  +  &c. 
the  original  feries  is  faid  to  be  reverted.     The  reverfion  of 
feries  was  firft  propofed  by  Newton,  in  a  letter  to   Mr. 
Oldenbourgh,  at  that  time  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
with  diredions  to  have  it  communicated  to  Leibnitz,  and 


in  which  the  author  gave  one  of  the  earlicft  proofs  of  his 
great  analytical  powers.  It  was  afterwards  published  in 
his  "  Analyfis  per  Equationes  Numcro  tcrminorum  In- 
finitas,"  and  has  fince  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  moll  profound  analylls  ;  and  accordingly  different 
methods  have  been  fuggetted  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  that  of 
M.  Arbogall,  in  his  "  Calcul  des  Derivations,"  is  the  mod 
complete.  We  have  already,  nnder  the  article  Calculus  of 
Derivations,  explained,  as  far  as  was  confident  with  the 
plan  of  this  work,  the  nature  of  the  fymbols,  notation, 
and  principles  of  this  dodtrine  ;  and  we  may,  therefore, 
under  the  prefent  article,  give  that  author's  formula:  for 
reverfion,  referring  the  reader  for  the  firft  principles  to  the 
article  above-mentioned.  Still,  however,  as  many  of  our 
readers  would  probably  wifti  to  fee  the  fame  in  its  plainer 
Englifti  drefs,  we  propofe,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  lhew  the 
methods  commonly  employed  for  this  purpofe  by  our  own 
algebraitts.  This  conlifts  in  afluming  a  feries  of  a  proper 
form  for  the  required  unknown  quantity,  and  then  lubfti- 
tuting  the  powers  of  this  feries,  inftead  of  the  powers  of 
that  quantity,  in  the  propofed  feries,  and  finally  equating 
the  co-efficients,  whereby  the  values  of  the  indeterminate 
er  unknown  co-efficients,  above  reprefented  by  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.  will  be  obtained. 

d* 


faAy  +   aB       1 
4-  *A«    S 


+  aC 
4-  tbA 
+  CA 


y=  « 


I 


Confequently  we  have  a  A  =  I,  and  each  of  the  other 
co-efficients  equal  to  zero,  it  being  a  known  property  ot 
two  identical  funftions,  that  the  co-efficients  of  the  like 
powers  of  the  indeterminate  quantity  are  equal  to  each 
other  :  and  fince,  on  the  firll  fide  of  the  above  expreffion, 
y  enters  only  limply,  it  follows,  that  all  the  powers  of  y  on 
the  other  fide  muft  have  their  co-efficients  equal  to  zero. 
Whence  we  have 

«A  =  i 

nB  +  bA"  =o 

«C  +  ziAB  +  CA-  =  o 

aD  +  2*AC  +  *B'  +  3<A*B  +  J  A*  =  o 
Sec.  &c. 

and  hence,  again,  we  have 

A=i- 
a 


B  =  - 


C  = 
D  = 
E  = 


ib1- 


5  b1  —  S abc  +  a' d 
a1 
14A4  -  2iab'c  4-  $a%cz  +  b a1  bd  -  a'_* 


+  t«!   + 


-f   ex*  4-  &c.  be 


Let  y  =  ax  4-   b: 
the  propofed  feries,  and 

x  =  Ay  4-  Bjy*  4-  Cy'  +  By"  4-  E.y<  +  &c. 
the  aftumed  reverted  feries  ;  then,  by  fubftituting  the  feveral 
powers  of  this  feries,  inftead  of  the  powers  of  *  in  that 
propofed,  we  have 


LBJ,' 


aT> 

zbAC 

AB1 

3«A«B 

dA' 


4-  aE 
4-    2  ba  d 
4-   2iBC 
+   3'A'C 
4-   3<rAB' 
4-  4^/A'B 
4-  rA5 


\  ys  +  Sec. 


And  fince  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  art  known  in  the  original  feries, 
the  numeral  values  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  in  the  reverted 
feries  are  thus  determined. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  form  of  the  affumed  feries,  we 
may  obferve,  generally,  that  in  order  to  find  the  firft  term 
of  the  reverted  feries,  the  rule  is,  to  fubftitute  y"  inftead 
of  x  in  the  propofed  feries,  and  to  equate  the  leaft  power 
of  y  arifing  from  this  fubftitution  with  unity,  which  will 
give  the  required  value  of  n  ;  and  as  for  the  indices  of  the 
other  powers  they  will  be  the  fame  multiples  of  the  above 
value  of  n,  as  they  are  (in  the  original  feries)  of  unity. 

Let  there  be  propofed,  for  example, 


=  *"  4-  bx' 


4-  ex' 


4-  dxm  +  >',  Sec. 


Bci . 


See. 


Here  in  order  to  determine  the  form  of  the  feries  to  be 
aftumed!  let  s"  be  wrote  for  x  in  the  given  equation,  accord, 
ing  to  the  ufual  method ;  and  then  the  exponents,  fuppofing 
*  tranfpofed,  will  be  1,  n  m,  n  m  +  n  p,  n  m  +  tn  6,  n  m 
4-  3  71  /,  8cc.   rcfpedtivcly  ;  of  which,  the  two  leaft  ( I  and 

n  m)  being  made  equal  to  each  other,  n  is  found  =   ^  ;  and 
the  differences  arc  K  -^-,  -JA  &c     Whence  the  ferie. 

to  be  aftumed  is 

..1..  ' ' "  ■•*-*> 

x  _  e;    +    B  tv  4-  C  «  V    4-   D  rTiT  +  Sec. 

P  »  (for 


(for  it  is  evident,  by  infpeftion,  that  the  co-efficient   (A) 
of  the  firft  term  muft  here  be  an  unit). 

This  feries  being  therefore  raifed  to  the  feveral  powers  of 
x,  in  the  given  equation,  and  the  co-efficients  of  the  homo- 
logous terms  in  the  new  equation  compared  together,  it  will 
be  found  that, 
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Whence  we  have  the  following  values  of  A,  B,  C.  D,  &c. 
viz. 

A=SL 
a 

•  -  I  A' 


B  = 
C  = 


b_ 
m 

(i  + 


B 


C  = 


2  b  A  B  -  tA1 


+    2  p)  bz  —    2  : 


D 


(2  nr  +    9  m  p  +  g  p'1  +  3  m  -f-    6p  +    I)   I' 


D=  - 

(1   +  m  +  3  p)  be 


6m' 


+ 


a 

-    z  b  K  C  -  2  b  A  T>  —  $  c  AW 
_  4^A'B-«Ai 


3<A'C- 


&c. 


whence  the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  become  determined 
as  before. 

From  the  general  value  of  x,  found  above,  innumerable  In  all  the  above  cafes,  the  feveral  co-efficients  a,  b,  c,  d 

theorems,  for  reverfing  particular  forms  of  feriefes,  may  be  &c.  are  conceived  to  be  totally  independent  of  each  other 

deduced.  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  that  is,  when  no  fpecific  law  ob- 

Thus,  if  .v  -+-  b  x1  +  e  .r1  +  dx*  Sec.  =  z  ;  then  (m  be-  tains  between  them,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  can  proceed  no  far- 
ing =  1,  andp  =  l)  #is  =  «  —  b  z  +  {2  b  b  —  c)  z%  —  ther  in  the  practical  folution  than  we  have  derived  terms  in 
(5  t>%  —  5  b  <•"  +  d)  s*  &c-  tIle  theoretical  inveftigation  ;  but  if,  as  moft  commonly  hap- 

And,  if  x  +  b  x'  +  c  x'  +  d  z7  +  &c.  —  z  ;   (m  being  pens,  the  feries  we  are  defirous  of  reverting  arife  from  the  ex- 

=  1,  and  p  =  2)  x=  z  —  b  z'  +  (3  b  b  —  e)  z^  —  (12  b'  panfion  of  any  function,  fo  that  an  uniform  law  is  obferved 

—  8  c  b  +  d)z1   &c.  between  its  feveral  co-efficients  ;  a  fimilar  law  may  frequently 
Alfo,if.t4  +  bx\  +  cx\+  d.J,  &c.  =  *;  then  (m  be-  *e  dif™vered  in  the  reverted  ferie,    though  this  generally 

ing  =  I  and  J  =,  j \x  =  a'  -  2  \*  +  (7  bb  -  2  b)  z*  dePMd«  »ther.  "P°«  an  mdudion  than  from  any  peculiar 

-  ( <o  %  -  18  be  +  2  d)   .»  &c.  &c.  ***.  T       wh?chth*  r«erted  co-efficients  anfe,  which  is  in- 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  all  thefe  forms  of  feriefes,  the  ^  f*  &**  imperfeaion  of  tins  method  of  reverfion. 

firft  term  is  without  a  co-efficient  (which  renders  the  conclu-  Let  US  take'  f°r  examPle>  the  fe™s 


fion  much  more  fimple).  Therefore,  when  the  feries  to  be 
reverted  has  a  co-efficient  in  its  firit  term,  the  whole  equation 
muft  be  firft  divided  thereby.  Thus,  if  the  equation  was 
3  x  —  6  x1  -f  8  «5  —   13  *4  &c.  —  y  ;    by    dividing    the 


whole  by  3  it  will  become  x 


2XZ   + 


'3* 


&c. 


z  +  22'  + 


2y'        16  v! 
9  81 


3  3 

=  4_y  ;  where,  putting  z  =tJ,  we  have,  by  For  1.  x 

—    a3   &c.   =   ^~ 
3  3 

When  there  are  two  feries,  confiding  of  like  powers  of  .v 
and  y,  as 

a  x  +   b  x2  4-  c  x*  +    &C.  =  ay  -f  /S  y1  -f  y  y'<  +   &C. 

aflume,  as  in  the  preceding  cafes, 

x=A^  +  B/+  C  /  +  D  y  +  &c. 

and   let  his,  and  its  powers,  be  fubftituted  for  x,  and  the 
powers  of  x,  an''  we  lhall  have 

a.  y  4-  f3_y*  +  y  y2  -f   $y"  +    SiC.  = 

aAy  +  a~B\    ,  +  aC  ~)        +  a  D         ~] 

bA'P    +2bABW+ibAC\ 

+  'A'       J       +  b  B>         }>/  +  &c. 
+  3  '  A*B 
+  dA>       J 

in  which,  inftead  of  equating   all  our  co-efficients  to  zero 
they  muft  now  be  equated  to  a,  0,  y,  J,  t,  Sec. ;  that  is 

a  A  =  a 

a  B   +  b  A2  =  $ 

«C  +2bAB+cAi  =  y 

a  D  +  2£AC+JBI  +  3<rA*B  +  d  A*  =  I 
&c.  &c. 


x'      x'       *'       x> 

H H 4 H &c.  =  z, 

2        3        4       5 
to  find  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  z. 

This   agrees  with  our  firft  form  ;   where  a  =  1,  b  =  h, 
c  =  f ,  */  =  ^,  &c.  and  we  have 
1 
a 


2 

+  (2^-^)  = 


I 
6 
1 


1 
2^3 


-  (5  &  -  5  a  b  c  +  crd)  =  —  = 

24 


+  (14  b*  -  21  a  bz  c  +  3  a1  c*  +  6  a*  *</- 
I 


-7',)  = 


I 
120 


3  -4-5 


And  hence,  inferring  the  fame  law  to  have  place  through- 
out, we  have 


x  =  a  — 
&c. 


**  + 


_24  + 

4 


3  -4-5 


We  muft  not,  however,  look  for  the  like  uniformity  of 
refult  in  all  cafes.  As  an  example  of  the  contrary,  let  there 
be  propofed  the  feries 


2         2 


-  X' 

3  2.3.4 


**  + 


=  7  y  +  -f  +  -f  +  -y  + 

2  3  4  5 


2-3-4-5 
^-y'  +  &c. 


to  find  a-  in  terms  of  y. 


Sic. 


Here 
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i  i      ,         i 

Here  a  —    I,   b  =  -,  c  =  ,  a  —  - — - — -,   &c. 

2  2.3  2-3-4 

«=  -,  £  =  -,  y  =  -,  i  =  -»  &c. 

2  3  4  5 

whence 

--=1=  A 

a         2 


/S-iA1 


1 1 


B 


=  C 


a  24 

y-  iiAB  -c  A'_ 

a  ~  24 

3-6B'  -  2^AC-3cA'B  -</A_*_  138 1 

a  2880 

(-2JBC-2iAD-  jtAB'-iic,  _ 


D 


1543 


3840 
'543   . 


=  E 


whence  the  propofed  feries  is 

1  11  11    ,        1581 

2  -^        24  J  T  24-^       2880^   T  3840-^ 

in  which  no  law  of  continuation  can  be  difcovercd,  either  by 
induction,  or  otherwife. 

In  this  refpect  the  fymbols  and  notation  of  Arbogalt  Iiave 
a  decided  advantage,  as  by  thefe  means  the  law  of  formation 
in  the  reverted  feries  is  exhibited  in  the  cleared  poflible  point 
of  view.  Taking  for  example  our  firil  feries,  under  the 
form 

y  =  $  x  +  y  x*  +  5  x~'  +  e  a-1  4-  &c. 

to  find     x  —  b  y  +  cy*  4-  dy1  -f  c  y*  +  Sec. 

Here  the  general  refult  is  exprefled  by 


.v=0-,y  +  -.V.t 


4L 


.  /  +   &c. 

where  the  law  is  clearly  exprefled  by  means  of  the  fymbol  D  ; 
and  if  it  be  requifite,  the  co-efficients  may  be  eafily  exprefled 
in  terms  of  0,  7,  S,  &c.  thus/3-'  =  £—. 

3-c^-3  =  7h-D(-3^4->) 


(-3.-4^-'.-/-  3^-4-2^) 

2ya-/94 


«      D' 


3  • 

2 

= 

2(3 

-«  .  / 

-P-*;, 

= 

1 

4 

(D  (S- 

D' 

+  C 

•    CO 

4  = 


ii 


=   I  (4^-5.*  +  4-^0-6-2y,S 
4  1.2 

1.2.3 

—   5&y*—  Sy3—  P'e 

which  will  be  found  to  agree  with  our  former  refult. 
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We  refer  the  reader  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  and  Ggnifieation  of  the  above  fymbols  and  notation,  to  our 
article  Derivations. 

In  thefe  formula;  the  quantities  ,?,  y,  ,',  Sec.  although 
totally  independent,  are  yet  apparently  connected  by  means 
of  the  fymbol  of  derivation  D  ;  but  the  application  is  gene- 
rally made  to  feries  which  exprefs  the  evolution  of  fome  func- 
tion, and  the  co-efficients  of  which  feries  are  COnfequently 
formed  after  a  certain  law  :   for  inltance 


I  +  x  + 


+  ■ 


1.2  I.2.3 

is  the  evolution  of  cr,  and  if  y  be  put 


+  &c. 


=  1  +  *  + 


+ 


1.2       1.2 

then,  by  the  theorem  for  reverfion, 


+  &c. 


=  0-  (y 


z)  +  iD., 
■(>>- 


(-».  (y-  i)1  + 
1)'  &c. 


but  in  the  propofed  form 
jS  =   1  .  D  .  (3  = 


I)' 
C  ' 


ID1 

■>  C   ' 


&c. 


therefore   x  =  (y  —   i) (y  —   i)*  -\ (y—  i)J  —  &c 


And  in  the  fame  way  from  reverfion,  if 


+   &c. 


by  reverfion 


x  —  %  — 


+  • 


3-4-5 


&c. 


We  refer  the  reader  for  more  on  this  fubject  to  Wood- 
houfe's  "  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,"  and  Arbo- 
galt's  "  Calcul  des  Derivations  ;"  and  for  the  principles  of 
the  method  Hated  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  to  Simp- 
fon's  "  Fluxions,"  vol.  ii.  p.  302  ;  Maclaurin's  Algebra, 
p.  263.  See  alfo  Newton's  "  Analyfis  per  Equationes," 
aad  Bonnycaftle's  Algebra,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

REVERSIONS,  in  the  Dotlrine  of  Annuities,  are  either  con- 
tingent or  abfolute.  (For  the  former  fee  the  article  Sur- 
vivorships.) Of  abfolute  reversions,  the  cafes  are  very 
few,  and  the  folutions  fimple  and  eafy.  An  abfolute  rever- 
fion, whether  it  is  to  take  place  after  the  extinction  of  a 
fingle  life,  or  of  any  number  of  lives,  or  after  the  expiration 
of  a  given  number  of  years,  mult  necellarily  be  more  valu- 
able, in  general,  than  a  contingent  reverfion  ;  which,  depend- 
ing on  events  altogether  uncertain,  will  be  of  lefs  value  in 
proportion  as  thofe  events  are  lefs  probable.  The  following 
problems  include  the  principal  cafes  of  abfolute  reverfions, 
and  their  folutions  being  almolt  felf-evident,  require  no  ex- 
planation. 

Problem   I. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  reverfion  in  fee  of  an  annuity 
after  a  given  number  of  years. 

Solution. — Deduct  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  given 
term  from  the  perpetuity  ;  multiply  the  remainder  into  the 
annuity,  and  the  product  will  be  the  value  required. 

Example.  — Lei  the  annuity  be  15/.  the  term  ly  years, 
and  the  rate  of  intcrelt  4/.  percent.  By  Tab.  III.  (fee 
Annuities)  the  value  ot  an  annuity  for  15  years  ia 
1 1.1  18,  which  being  deducted  from  25  (the  perpetuity), 
the  remainder,  or  13.882,  multiplied  into  ij  (the  given  an- 
nuity), 


REVERSIONS. 


nuity),  produces  208.23/.  or  208/.  4r.  id.  nearly  for  the 
value  required. 

Corollary.— In  like  manner,  the  value  of  an  annuity 
for  a  given  term  of  years,  after  the  expiration  of  an- 
other term,  may  be  obtained  by  fubtracting  the  value  for 
the  prefent  term  from  the  value  during  the  prefent  and  re- 
verfionary  terms:  thus,  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  10/. 
during  15  years,  after  the  expiration  of  12  years,  is  found 
by  fubtracting  9.385  (the  value  for  12  years  at  4/.  per  cent. 
by  Tab.  III.  Annuities)  from  16.329  (the  value  by  the 
fame  table  for  27  years),  and  multiplying  6.944,  the  dif- 
ference, into  10;  which  produces  69.440/.  or  69/.  8j.  lod. 
nearly  for  the  value  required. 

Pkob.   II. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  reverfion  in  fee  of  an  eftate,  or 
annuity,  after  the  extinction  of  a  given  life. 

Solution. — Deduct  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  given 
life  from  the  perpetuity  ;  multiply  the  remainder  into  the 
annual  produce  of  the  eftate,  or  into  the  annuity,  and  the 
product  will  give  the  value  fought. 

Example. — Let  the  annual  produce  of  the  eftate  or  an- 
nuity be  18/.  the  age  of  the  pofleflor  of  fuch  eftate  or  an- 
nuity 35,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  3/.  per  cent.  By  Tab.  VI. 
(Life- Annuities),  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  35,  at 
3/.  per  cent,  is  15.938.  The  perpetuity,  at  the  fame  rate,  is 
33-333  '  tne  difference  between  thefe  two  values,  or  I7-39S> 
multiplied  into  18,  produces  313.no/.  or  313/.  2s.  2d.  for 
the  anfwer. 

Corollary. — The  reverfion  in  fee  after  two  or  three  joint 
lives,  or  after  the  longeft  of  two  or  three  lives,  is  found  in 
the  fame  manner,  by  deducting  the  values  of  thofe  lives  from 
the  perpetuity.  Thus  the  value  of  two  joint  lives,  aged 
30  and  35,  by  Tab.  VIII.  (L,lFE-Annuities),  at  3/.  percent. 
is  12. 131,  which  being  deducted  from  33-333»  and  mul- 
tiplied into  5,  will  give  106.01/.  or  106/.  or.  2d.  for  the  value 
of  the  reverfion  in  fee  of  an  eftate  of  5/.  per  annum  after  the 
extinction  of  thofe  joint  lives.  In  like  manner,  the  value  of 
the  reverfion  in  fee  of  an  eftate  of  10/.  per  annum,  after  three 
joint  lives,  aged  30,  35,  and  40  years,  and  computing  at 
^percent,  may  be  found  by  Prob.  IV.  (LiFT.-Annuities)  to 
be  163.81/.  or  163/.  l6.r.  2d.;  and  after  the  longeft  of 
thofe  three  lives,  it  may  be  found  by  Prob.  V.  (Life  An- 
nuities) to  be  59.980/.  or  59/.  1 9/.  jd.  nearly. 

Prob.  III. 
To  find  the  value  of  a  given  /urn,  payable  on  the  extinction 
of  a  given  life. 

Solution. — Deduct,  as  in  the  preceding  problem,  the  value 
of  an  annuity  on  the  given  life  from  the  perpetuity  ;  multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  given  fum,  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  perpetuity  increafed  by  unity  ;  the  quotient  will  be  the 
anfwer. 

Example. — Let  the  fum  be  1000/.  the  age  of  the  given 
life  45  years,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  5/.  per  cent.  By 
Tab.  VI.  (L.1FE.-Annuities),  the  value  of  an  annuity,  on  a 
life  of  45,  at  5  per  cent,  is  1  1.105,  which  being  deducted 
from  20,  the  perpetuity,  leaves  8.895.  This  remainder, 
multiplied  into  1000,  and  divided  by  21,  gives  423.571/. 
or  423/.  lis.  $d.  for  the  value  required. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  found  the  value  of  a  given 
fum,  payable  on  the  extinction  of  two  or  three  joint  lives,  or 
of  the  longeft  of  two  or  three  lives.  Thus,  the  value  of  two 
joint  lives,  of  40  and  50,  at4^fr  cent,  by  Tab.  IX.  (Life- 
Annuities),  being  8.S34;  the  difference  between  this  value 
and  25,  the  perpetuity,  will  be  16.166  j  which  being  mul- 
tiplied into  iooo,  and  the  product  divided  by  26,  will  give 


621.77/.  or  621/.  15J.  5</.  for  the  prefent  value  of  1000/. 
payable  on  the  extinction  of  thofe  joint  lives.  Again,  by 
the  rule  in  the  article  on  %as%- Annuities,  and  Tables  VI.  and 
IX.  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  longeft  of  two  lives, 
aged  40  and  50,  at  4  per  cent,  may  be  found  equal  to 
15.627,  which  being  deducted  from  25,  and  the  remainder 
multiplied  into  1000,  will  produce  9373,  and  tl- is,  divided 
by  26,  will  give  360.5/.  or  360/.  los.  for  the  value  of  1000/. 
payable  on  the  deceafe  of  the  furvivor  of  thofe  two  lives. 

Remark. — It  will  be  obferved,  that  the  value  of  the  re- 
verfion of  an  annuity  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  reverfion 
of  a  fum,  in  the  proportion  of  1/.  incrcaled  by  its  intereft 
for  a  year  to  1/.  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  perpetuity  increafed  by  unity  to  the  perpe- 
tuity. In  the  one  cafe,  the  payment  of  the  annuity  becomes 
due  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  which  the  life  or  lives  become 
extinct  ;  in  the  other  cafe,  the  fum  only  becoming  payable 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  annual  intereft  upon  it  cannot 
be  received  till  the  end  of  the  fucceeding  year.  See  Dr. 
Price's  Treatife  on  Reverfionary  Payments.  Note  E,  Ap- 
pendix. 

Prob.  IV. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  given  term  of  years 
after  the  extinction  of  any  number  of  lives. 

Solution. — Subtract  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life 
or  lives  from  the  perpetuity  ;  multiply  the  remainder  into 
the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  given  term,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  perpetuity  ;  the  quotient  mul- 
tiplied into  the  annuity  will  be  the  value  fought. 

Example. — Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  value  of 
an  annuity  of  10/.  for  20  years,  which  is  not  to  commence 
till  the  extinction  of  a  life  of  25,  reckoning  intereft  of 
money  at  5  per  cent..  By  Tab.  VI.  [\^ife- Annuities)  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  25,  is  13.567  ;  this  value, 
fubtracted  from  20,  and  multiplied  into  12.4622,  the  value 
of  an  annuity  for  20  years,  by  Tab.  III.  (Annuities) 
produces  80.1693  ;  which  being  divided  by  20,  and 
the  quotient  multiplied  into  10,  gives  40.085/.  or  40/. 
is.  gd.  nearly  for  the  anfwer.  By  proceeding  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  15/.  for  25  years,  after 
the  extinction  of  two  joint  lives,  aged  30  and  40,  and  after 
the  longeft  of  thofe  lives,  computing  at  4  per  cent,  may  be 
refpectively  found  to  be  equal  to  136/.  and  70/.  8/.  2d. 
by  Tab.  VI.  and  IX-  (Life- Annuities),  and  Tab.  III. 
(Annuities). 

Prob.  V. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  after  the  deceafe  of  a 
given  life,  or  of  any  number  of  lives,  during  the  continuance 
of  another  life,  or  of  any  number  of  lives,  to  be  nominated 
at  the  time  of  fuch  deceafe. 

Solution. — This  differs  very  little  from  the  preceding  pro- 
blem, and  is  anfwered  much  in  the  fame  manner.  Subtract 
the  value  of  an  annuity,  on  the  life  or  lives,  from  the  per- 
petuity ;  multiply  the  remainder  into  the  value  of  the  life 
or  lives  at  the  time  of  their  nomination,  and  alfo  into  the 
given  annuity  ;  divide  the  product  by  the  perpetuity,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer. 

Example. — Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  100/. 
after  the  deceafe  of  a  perfon  aged  30,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  life  of  a  perfon  to  be  nominated  at  the  time  of  fuch 
deceafe,  whofe  age  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  then  about  15 
years,  reckoning  intereft  of  money  at  4/.  per  cent. 

By  Tab.  VI.  the  value  of  a  life  of  30  is  14.781,  which 

being  fubtracted   from  25,    and    the   remainder  multiplied 

into  16.791   (the  value  by  the  fame  table  of  an  annuity  on 
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B  hie  of  15),  and  alfo  into  100,  the  given  annuity  produces 
17.158.7.  This  fum,  divided  by  25,  gives  686.3/.  or 
636/.  6s.  for  the  value  fought. 

If,  inftead  of  a  fingle  life  of  30,  the  annuity  had  been 
to  commence  after  the  longelt  of  two  lives,  aged  30  and  35, 
to  continue  during  the  longetl  of  two  lives,  iuppofed  to  be 
10  and  15  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  deeeafe  of  the 
former  lives,  the  prefent  value  in  that  cafe,  at  the  fame 
rate  of  intereft,  would  be,  according  to  the  values  in 
Tab.  VI.  and  VIII.  (hiVE-ylnnuities), equal  to  583.234/.  or 
583/.  4/.  $d.  nearly.  See  Simpfon's  Select  Exercifes  ; 
Dr.  Price's  Treatife  on  Reverlionary  Payments  ;  and  Mr. 
Morgan's  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities. 

REVERT,  in  Law.  A  thing  is  faid  to  revert  when  it 
returns  or  falls  back  to  its  firlt  owner. 

All  honours  and  royal  fees  alienated  revert  to  the  crown, 
or  are  revertiblc.  Apanages,  or  portions  of  younger  fons 
of  kings,  are  granted  on  condition  of  reverfion. 

REVERTENS,  Lat.  returning  or  defcending :  as, 
DuBiu  revertens,  conducimenlo,  ritornante,  all  imply  a  regular 
defcent  of  found;  which  the  Italians  likewife  call  defcen/lcnte 
di  grado. 

REVERTER,  Formedon  in  the,  in  Law.  See  FoRME- 
DON. 

REVES,  James  de,  in  Biography,  a  learned  Dutch 
Proteftant  divine  and  profefibr,  the  fon  of  a  Dutch  burgo- 
mallerof  Deventer,  was  born  in  1586.  While  he  was  very 
young  he  was  taker,  to  Amflerdani,  where  he  was  inftructed  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  and  then  fent  to 
purfue  his  ftudies  at  the  univeiiity  of  Leyden.  From  this 
place  he  removed  to  the  univerlity  of  Franeker,  where  he 
learned  the  Hebrew  under  the  two  Druiiufes.  In  1610 
he  travelled  into  France  for  farther  improvement,  where  he 
relided  two  years,  chiefly  at  Saumur,  Rocheile,  and  Or- 
leans. He  next  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Chrillian 
miniitry,  and  was,  in  1641,  chofen  principal  and  firlt  pro- 
fefibr of  the  theological  college  of  the  Hates  of  Holland  and 
Well  Friefland  at  Leyden.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1658,  at 
the  age  of  72.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  of  which 
the  titles  are  given  in  the  General  Biography  :  among  thefe 
may  be  mentioned,  "  Belgicarum  Ecclcliallicarum  Doctrina 
et  Ordo,"  &c. ;  "  Hilloria  Pontificum  Romanorum  con- 
tracla,  et  ad  Annum  1632  contracta  ;"  "  Daventrkr  illul- 
trat:e,fiveHiftorix  Urbis  Daventrienfis,  Lib.  vi."  1651,  4to. 
De  Reves  publifiied  an  improved  edition  of  "  The  Book  of 
Pfalms,"  in  Dutch  verfe,  by  Peter  Dathsiius,  and  he  was 
concerned  in  revifing  the  Dutch  verfion  of  the  Old  Tella- 
ment,   which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1637. 

REVETEMENT,  in  Fortification,  is  a  ftrong  wall  built 
on  the  outfide  of  the  rampart  and  parapet,  to  lupport  the 
earth,  and  prevent  its  rolling  into  the  ditch.      See  CoitnoN. 

REVEZ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tras  oa  Montes;  10  miles  N.E.  of  Lamego. — 
Alfo,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meufe  ;   20  miles  S.  of  Brulh 

REUGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire;   9  miles  N.E.  of  Tours. 

REVIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados  ;   8  miles  N.  of  Caen. 

REVIEW,  in  Chancery.  A  bill  of  review  is  where  the 
his  been  heard,  and  a  decree  therein  figned  and  en- 
rolled ;  but  fome  error  in  law  appears  in  the  body  of  the 
decree,  or  fome  new  matter  is  discovered  i"  time,  after  the 
decree  made.  A  bill  of  review  is  not  exhibited  but  by  leave 
of  the  court. 

A  commijfion  of  review  is  a  commifiion  lomctimcs  granted, 
lu  extraordinary  cafes,  to  revile  the  lentence  of  the  court  of 


delegates  ;  when  it  is  apprehended  they  have  been  led  into 
a  material  error.  This  commifiion  the  king  may  grant 
although  the  Itatutes  24  and  25  Hen.  VIII.  declare  the 
fenteuce  of  the  delegates  definitive  ;  beeaufe  the  pope,  a9 
fttpreme  head  by  the  canon  law,  ufed  to  grant  fuch  commif- 
fions  of  review  ;  and  fuch  authority,  as  the  pope  heretofore 
exerted,  is  now  annexed  to  the  crown  bv  Hats.  26  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  1.  and  1  Eli/.,  cap.  I.  But  this  is  not  matter  of 
right,  which  the  fubjeet  may  demand  ex  debit  0  juflitix,  but 
merely  a  matter  of  favour,  and  which,  therefore,  is  often 
denied.     See  Appeal. 

Review,  in  Literary  Hi/lory.  See  JOURNAL  and  Ma- 
gazine. 

Review,  in  Military  Language,  is  the  appearance  of  an 
army,  or  part  of  an  army,  arranged  in  form  of  battle, 
and  exercifed,  in  prefence  of  the  king  or  of  a  general.  The 
firings  in  reviews  are  generally  thirty-fix  rounds,  viz,  by 
companies  ;  by  grand  divifions  ;  by  fub-divilions  ;  ob- 
liquely, advancing,  retreating  ;  by  files  ;  in  the  fquare  ; 
flreet-firings,  advancing  and  retreating  ;  and,  laftly,  a 
volley. 

The  intention  of  a  review  is  to  know  the  condition  of 
the  troops,  and  to  fee  that  they  are  complete,  and  that  they 
perform  their  exercife  and  evolutions  well. 

REVIGNY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meule,  and  chief  placu  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Bar-fur-Ornain  ;  15  miles  S.  of  St.  Mene- 
hould.  The  place  contains  1800,  and  the  canton  9087  in- 
habitants, on  a  territory  of  162^  kiliometres,  in  17  com- 
munes. 

REVILING  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church,  in  Law,  is 
an  ofience  punifhable  by  llatutc.  Thus  it  is  provided  by 
1  Edvv.  VI.  cap.  I  and  1  Eliz.  cap.  I.  that  whoever  reviles 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  flia.Il  be  punifhed  bv  fine 
and  imprifonment.     See  Common'   Prayer. 

RE  VILLA  Gigedo,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  50  miles  long  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  23  in  breadth.  Capt.  Vancouver  called  it  by 
this  name  from  refpect  to  Conde  de  Revilla  Gigedo,  viceroy 
ofNewSpain.  N.  lat.  550  6' to  55  55'.  E.  long.  2280  27' 
to  2290  15'. 

ReVILLA  Gigedo,  Canal  of,  a  (trait  of  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  between  the  forementioned  ifland  and  that  of  Gra- 
vina. 

REVILLY,  a  town  of  France,  111  the  department  of  the 
Indre  ;   9  miles  N.  of  Illoudun. 

REVIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  on  the  Meufe  ;    6  miles  N.E.  of  Rocroy. 

REVINGHE1M,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  ;   5  miies  N.  of  Bailleul. 

REVISE,  among  Printers,  .1  fecortd  proof  of  a  fheet  to 
he  printed,  taken  ofl  after  correcting  the  lirll. 

REVIVAL  of  perfons  hanged.     See  Execution. 

UF.VIVER.     See  Revivor. 

REVIVIFICATION,  Rj  uscitatibn,  or  RcduBion, 
in  Chemiftry,  the  art  of  reftoring  .111  1  body  to  its  firlt 
ftate,   after  it  had  been  altered  and  difguifed  by  dillolution, 

calcination,  ami  the  like.     See  Reduction,  ami  tin  feteral 

metals. 

REVIVIFIED  Antimony.     See  Antimonj. 

REVIVING,   in  Law,  a  1  1  rents  and  actions 

after  they  had  been  extinguifhed. 

REVIVOR,  or  Reviver,  Bill  of,  ii  vhere  a  bill  has 
been  exhibited  in  chanci  ry  again  ft  one  who  anfwers :  but, 
before  the  caul'  I,  01   .a  leaft  before  the  decree  is 

enrol!,  d,  one  ol  t  he  pal 

In  this  cafe,  a  bill  it   revivor  mud  be  brought,  praying 

tlie 
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the  former  proceedings  may  Hand  revived,  and  be  put  in  the 
fame  condition  as  at  the  time  of  the  abatement. 

REUNION,  Ifle  dela,  in  Geography.      See  Bourbon. 

REVOCATION,  Revocatio,  in  Law,  the  aft  of  re- 
voking, calling  back,  or  annulling,  a  power,  grant,  &c.  made 
before. 

The  revocation  of  an  offer,  after  it  is  accepted  of,  is  in- 
valid. All  preceding  wills  or  teftaments  are  revoked  by  the 
laft  ;  but  the  republication  of  a  former  will  revokes  one  of  a 
later  date,  and  eftablifhes  the  firft  again. 

The  cancelling  or  revoking  of  a  teftament  is  one  of  the 
three  ways  of  avoiding  it.  For,  though  I  make  a  laft  will 
and  teftament  irrevocable  in  the  ftrongeft  words,  yet  I  am 
at  liberty  to  revoke  it,  becaufe  my  own  aft  or  words  cannot 
alter  the  difpofition  of  law,  fo  as  to  make  that  irrevocable 
which  is  in  its  own  nature  revocable.  (8  Rep.  82.)  For 
this,  fays  lord  Bacon  (Elem.  c.  19.)  would  be  for  a  man  to 
deprive  himfelf  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is  molt  in- 
cident to  human  condition  ;  and  that  is,  alteration  or  repent- 
ance. It  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  without  an  exprefs  revo- 
cation, if  a  man,  who  hath  made  his  will,  afterwards  marries 
and  hath  a  child,  this  is  a  prefumptive  or  implied  revocation 
of  his  former  will,  which  he  made  in  his  ftate  of  celibacy. 
(Ld.  Raym.  441.  1  P.  Wms.  204.)  The  Romans  were  alfo 
wont  to  fet  afide  teftaments  as  being  "  inofficiofa,"  deficient 
in  natural  duty,  if  they  disinherited  or  totally  parted  by 
(without  affigning  a  true  and  fufficient  reafon)  any  of  the 
children  of  the  teftator.  (Inft.  2.  18.  1.)  But  if  the  child 
had  any  legacy,  however  Imall,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  tef- 
tator had  not  loft  his  memory  or  his  reafon,  which  otherwife 
the  law  prefumcd  ;  but  was  then  fuppofed  to  have  acted 
thus  for  fome  fubftantial  caufe ;  and,  in  fuch  cafe,  no 
"  querela  inofficiofi  teftamenti"  was  allowed.  Hence  pro- 
bably has  arifen  that  groundlefs  vulgar  error  of  the  neceffity 
of  leaving  the  heir  a  milling,  or  fome  other  exprefs  legacy, 
in  order  to  difinhent  him  effectually  :  whereas  the  law  of 
England  makes  no  fuch  conftrained  fuppofition  of  forget- 
fulnefs  or  infanity  ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  heir  or  next 
of  kin  be  totally  omitted,  it  admits  no  "  querela  inofficiefi" 
to  fet  afide  fuch  a  teftament. 

The  revocation  of  a  devife  of  lands  and  tenements  muft  be 
in  writing,  figned  by  the  teftator,  or  fome  other  perfon  in 
his  prefence,  and  by  his  exprefs  direction  ;  and  be  fubfcribed, 
in  his  prefence,  by  three  or  four  credible  witneffes. 

A  prior  claullral  is  revocable  at  pleafure.  The  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  fatal  to  the  French  Pro- 
teftants. 

REVOCATION  of  Ufes.     See  U*e. 

REVOLAX,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Ulea  ;  13  miles  E.  of  Braheftad. 

REVOLSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Viborg  ;    1  28  miles  N.W.  of  Povenetz. 

REVOLUTION,  formed  from  revoho,  to  roll  back- 
wards,  in  Politics,  denotes  a  grand  turn  or  change  of  go- 
vernment. 

There  are  no  ftates  in  the  world  but  have  undergone  fre- 
quent revolutions.  The  abbot  de  Vertot  has  furnifhed  us 
with  two  or  three  good  hiftories  of  the  revolutions  of 
Sweden,  the  revolutions  of  Rome,  &c. 

The  Revolution,  ufed  with  us  by  way  of  eminence, 
denotes  the  great  turn  of  affairs  in  England  in  1688,  when 
king  James  II.  abdicating,  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange  were  declared  king  and  queen  of  England,  &c. 
See  Right  of  Crown. 

The  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  was  dif- 
perfed  over  the  kingdom  previoufly  to  his  arrival,  and  which 
was  received  with  univerfal  approbation,  contained  an  enu. 
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meration  of  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and  the  ftatement 
of  which  evinced  the   abfolute  neceffity  of  a  change  in  the 
government.      Thefe   grievances  were  the  dilpenling    and 
fufpending  power  exercifed  by  the  king  ;  the  court  of  eccle- 
fiailical  commiffion  ;  the  filling  of  all  offices  with  Catholics, 
and  the  railing  of  a  Jefuit  to  be  privy -counfellor  ;  the  open 
encouragement  given  to   popery,  by  building   every  where 
churches,  colleges,    and   feminaries  for  that  feci  ;  the  dif- 
placing  of  judges,  if  they  ret  ufed  to  give  fentence  according 
to  orders  ieceived  from  court  ;  the  cancelling  of  the  charters 
of  all  the  corporations,  and  the  fubjecting  of  elections  to 
arbitrary  will  and  pleafure ;  the  treating  of  petitions,  even  the 
moft  modeft,  and  from  perfor.s  of  the  higheft  rank,  as  crimi- 
nal and  feditious  ;  the  committing  of  the  whole  authority 
of  Ireland,  civil  and  military,  into  the  hands  of  papilla ;  the 
affuming  of  an  abfolute  power  over  the  religion  and  laws 
of  Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that  kingdom  an  ob  •- 
dience  without  referve  ;  and  the  violent  preemptions  againft 
the  legitimacy  of   the  prince  of  Wales.       The  redrefs   of 
thefe    grievances    was  the    prince's  profeffed  object  ;    and 
for  this  purpofe  he  propofed  to  have  a  loyal  and  free  par- 
liament affcmbled,  in  order  to   provide    for   the  fafety  and 
liberty  of  the  nation,  as  well  as   to  examine  the  proofs  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  legitimacy.     The  prince,  at  the  fame 
time  avowed,  that  he  had  no  other  defign  than  to  procure 
the    full  and  laiting  fettlement   of    religion,    liberty,    and 
property.      On  the  moment  of  alarm  the  Englifh  minilters 
redreffed   fome  of  the  grievances  of  which  complaint  had 
been   made  ;  but  there  ftill  remained  the  foundation  of  all 
grievances  upon  which  they  could  again  in  an  inltant  be 
erected,  an  arbitrary  and  defpotic  power  in  the  crown.     For 
this  ufurpation  there  was  no  poffible  remedy,  but  by  a  full 
declaration  of  all  the  rights  of  the  fubject,  in  a  free  par- 
liament.    On  the  21ft  of  October  168S,  the  prince  fet  fail 
from  Helvoetfluys,  with  a  fleet  of  near  500  veffels,  and  an 
army  of  above  14,000  men.     A  ftorm  drove  him  back,  but 
he  foon  repaired  his  lofs,  and  made  fail  with  a  fair  wind  to- 
wards the  weft  of  England.     The  fame  wind  detained  the 
king's  fleet  in   its  ftation    near  Harwich,   and  enabled   the 
Dutch  to  pafs  the  ftraits  of  Dover  without  oppofition.   Both 
(hores  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  people,  who,  beiides 
admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  fpectacle,  were  held  in  anxious 
fufpenfe  by  the  profpeft  of  an  enterprize,  the  moft  import- 
tant,  which,  during  fome  ages,  had  been  undertaken  in  Eu- 
rope.    The  prince  had  a  profperous  voyage,  and  landed  his 
arm}-  fafely  in  Torbay,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1,1688,)  the 
anniverfary  of  the  gunpowder  treafon.    The  firft  perfon  who 
joined  the  prince  was  major  Buerington  ;  and  he  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  gentry  of  the   counties  of  Devon  and  So- 
merfet.      Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  propofals  for  an  affo- 
ciation,  which  every   one  figned.      By  degrees,  the  earl  of 
Abingdon,  Mr.  Ruffel,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, Godfrey,  Howe,  came  to  Exeter.     All  England  was  in 
commotion.   Lord  Delamere  took  arms  in  Chefhirc,  the  earl 
of  Danby  feized  York,  the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, declared  for  the  prince,  and  the  earl  of  Devonlhire 
made  a  like  declaration  in  Derby.     The  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Nottinghamfhire  embraced  the   fame  caufe  ;  and  every 
day  there  appeared  fome  effect  of  that  univerfal  combination 
into  which  the  nation  had  entered  againft  the  meafures  of  the 
king.     Even  thofe  who  took  not  the  field  againft  him,  were 
able  to  embarrafs   and  confound  his  counlels.     A  petition 
for  a  new  parliament  was  figned  by  24  bifhops  and  peers  of 
the  greatelt  diitinttion,  and  was  prefented  to  the  king.      No 
one  thought  of  oppofing  or  refitting  the  invader.     The  army 
deferted  him  ;  and  feveral  officers   of  diftinction   informed 
Feverfham,  the  general,  that  they  could  not  in  confeience 
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fight  againft  the  prince  of  Orange.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  and  the  princelsAnne  abandoned  the  king:  an 
event  which,  concurring  with  feveral  other  incidents  that 
had  occurred,  and  which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  his 
royal  authority,  occasioned  an  alarm  approaching  to  con- 
fternation,  and  a  grief  that  caulcd  him  to  Ihed  tears.  In 
this  Hate  of  diitrefs,  deferted  by  his  friends  and  family,  and 
deipifed  by  his  enemies,  he  was  as  much  depreffed,  as  he  had 
before  been  vainly  elated  by  profperity.  He  ill  tied  writs  for 
a  new  parliament,  and  deputed  commiflioners  to  treat  with 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  king  every  day  more  and  more 
alarmed  by  accounts  of  the  general  difuffection  that  pre- 
vailed, and  milled  by  imprudent  counfel  operating  upon  his 
fears,  precipitately  embraced  the  relolution  of  efcaping  into 
France,  having  fent  before  him  the  queen  and  the  infant 
prince.  Nor  before  his  departure  did  he  provide  for  the 
exercife  of  the  adminiftration  ;  he  threw  the  great  leal  into 
the  river,  and  recalled  all  the  writs  that  had  been  iflued  for 
the  election  of  the  new  parliament.  During  this  temporary 
diirolution  of  government,  the  populace  became  matters, 
rofe  in  a  tumult,  deltroyed  the  mais-houfes,  and  even  at- 
tacked and  rifled  the  houfes  of  the  Florentine  envoy  and 
Spanifh  ambatfador,  where  many  Catholics  had  lodged  their 
valuable  effects.  Having  difcovered  Jefferies,  the  chancel- 
lor, notwithstanding  the  difguife  he  had  alfumed  in  order  to 
fly  the  kingdom,  they  fo  abufed  him  that  he  died  foon  after. 
Feverfham  diibanded  the  troops,  and  without  either  dif- 
arming  or  paving  them,  let  them  loofe  to  prey  upon  the 
country.  In  this  extremity,  the  bifhops  and  peers,  who 
were  in  town,  ailembled,  and  having  chofen  the  marquis  of 
Halifax  fpeaker,  gave  directions  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  iflued  orders, 
which  were  readily  obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  and  all  the 
garrifons ;  and  they  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
whole  enterpri/.e  they  highly  applauded,  and  whofe  luccefs 
they  joyfully  congratulated.  The  prince,  availing  himfelf 
of  the  popularity  of  his  caufe,  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  London.  In  the  mean  while  the  king,  though  difguifed, 
was  difcovered  and  feized  by  the  populace  at  Feverfham, 
where  he  was  attempting  to  make  his  eicape,  and  foon  after 
arrived  in  London.  Whilft  he  remained  at  Whitehall  he 
received  few  marks  of  attention  and  refpeft  ;  and  whilft  he 
remained  there  the  Dutch  guards  took  pofleflion  of  the  pa- 
lace. In  confequence  of  a  meffage  conveyed  to  him  from 
the  prince  by  Halifax,  Shrewfbury,  and  Delamere,  which 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  palace,  lie  removed  to  Ham, 
a  feat  of  the  duchefs  of  Lauderdale's.  Having  obtained 
permiflion  he  retired  to  Rochelter,  where  lie  remained  for 
fome  days.  But  finding  that  the  church,  the  nobility,  the 
city,  the  country,  all  concurred  in  neglecting  him,  and  Lav- 
ing him  to  his  own  counlels,  he  fubmitted  to  his  melancholy 
fate  ;  and  being  urged  by  earnefl  letters  from  the  queen,  he 
privately  embarked  on  board  a  frigate  which  waited  for  him  ; 
and  he  arrived  lately  at  Ambleteufe  in  Picardy,  whence 
he  battened  to  St.  Germains.  The  prince,  in  compliance 
with  an  addrefs  from  about  90  peers  and  bilhops,  lum- 
moned  a  convention,  which  completed  the  revolution. 

The  true  ground  and  principle  upon  which  that  memor- 
able event  proceeded,  was  an  entirely  new  cafe  in  politics, 
which  had  never  before  happened  in  our  hiftory  ;  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne 
thereupon.  Accordingly,  in  a  full  allembly  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  met  in  Convention  (which  fee)  on  occafion  of  this 
vacancy,  both  houfes  came  to  this  refolution  (.Jan.  22,  [680]  : 
"  That  king  James  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to  lub- 
vert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  king  and  people  ;  and,  by  the  advice 
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of  Jcfuits,  and  other  wicked  perfons,  Laving  violated  the 
fundamental  laws  ;  and  having  withdrawn  himlelf  out  of  til  , 
kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throw 
1 .  thereby  vacant." 

The  facts  themielves  thus  appealed  to,  viz.  the  kin"'. 
endeavour  to  tubvert  the  constitution,  by  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract,  his  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
his  withdrawing  himlelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  were  evident 
and  notorious  :  and  the  confequenccs  drawn  from  thefe 
facts  (namely,  that  tliey  amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the 
government  (fee  Abdication),;  which  abdication  did  not 
arlect  only  the  perfon  of  the  king  himfelf,  but  alfo  all  hi 
heirs,  and  rendered  the  throne  abl'olutely  and  completely 
vacant)  it  belonged  to  our  anceltors  to  determine.  For, 
whenever  a  quettion  arifes  between  the  fociety  at  large  and 
any  magiftrate  velted  with  powers  originally  delegated  by 
that  fociety,  it  mult  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  fociety 
itfelf  :  there  not  being  upon  earth  any  other  tribunal  to 
which  to  refort.  And  that  thefe  confequenccs  were  fairly  de- 
duced from  thefe  facts,  our  anceltors  have  folemnly  deter- 
mined, in  a  full  parliamentary  convention  reprefentmg  the 
whole  fociety.  The  reafons  upon  which  they  decided  ma\ 
be  found  at  large  in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the 
times,  our  anceltors  having  molt  indifputably  a  competent 
jurifdiction  to  decide  this  great  and  important  queflion,  and 
having  in  fact  decided  it,  it  is  now  become  our  duty  at  this 
diltance  of  time  to  acquiefce  in  their  determination  ;  being 
born  under  that  eltablifhment  which  was  built  upon  tills 
foundation,  and  obliged,  by  every  tie,  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  to  maintain  it. 

The  lords  and  commons  having  determined  this  funda- 
mental article,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  up  that  vacancy  in  inch  manner  as  they  judged 
the  molt  proper.  And  this  was  done  by  their  declaration  of 
the  1 2th  of  February,  1689,  in  the  following  maimer  :  "That 
William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  be,  and 
be  declared  king  and  queen,  to  hold  the  crown  and  royal 
dignity  during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  furvivor  of 
them  ;  and  that  the  fole  and  full  exercife  of  the  regal  power 
be  only  in,  and  executed  by,  the  faid  prince  of  Orange,  in 
the  names  of  the  faid  prince  and  princefs,  during  their  joint 
lives  ;  and  after  their  deceafes  the  laid  crown  and  roval  dig. 
nity  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  laid  princefs  ;  and 
tor  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body  ;  and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to 
the  heir  of  the  body  of  the  laid  prince  of  Orange."  This 
transaction,  founded  in  equity,  and  llrictly  agreeable  to  the 
Ipirit  of  our  conititution,  and  tiie  rights  of  human  nature, 
formed  a  new  era  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country,  in  which 
the  bounds  of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  dc- 
lined,  the  principles  of  government  more  thoroughly  exa- 
mined and  underltood,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubject  more 
explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provilions,  than  in  any  other 
period  of  the  Englifh  hiftory. 

To  the  Settlement  of  the  crown  was  annexed  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  in  which  all  the  points  that  had,  of  late 
years,  been  difputed  between  the  king  and  people  were 
finally  determined  ;  and  the  powers  of  roval  prerogative 
were  more  narrowly  circumfcribed  and  more  exactly  defined 
than  in  any  former  period  of  the  Englilh  government.  It 
is  worthy  of  obfervation,  fays  judge  lMackltone,  that  the 
convention  avoided  with  great  wifdoni  the  wild  extremes  into 
which  the  vifionary  theories  of  fome  zealous  republicans 
would  have  led  them.  They  held  that  this  mifconduct  of 
king  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  confli- 
tution ;  and  not  to  an  actual  fubverfion,  or  total  diflolution 
of   the   government,  according   to   the    principles   of    Mr. 
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Locke  (Gov.  p.  2.  c.  19.) ;  which  would  have  reduced  the 
locietv  almoft  to  a  itate  of  nature  ;  would  have  levelled  all 
distinctions  of  honour,  rank,  officer,  and  property  ;  would 
have  annihilated  the  fovereign  power,  and  in  confequence 
have  repealed  all  pofitive  laws  ;  and  would  have  left  the 
people  at  liberty  to  have  erected  a  new  fyitem  of  itate  upon 
a  new  foundation  of  polity.  They  therefore  very  prudently 
voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more  than  an  abdication  of  the 
government,  and  a  confequent  vacancy  ot  the  throne  ;  by 
which  the  government  was  allowed  to  fublilt,  though  the 
executive  magiilrate  was  gone,  and  the  kingly  office  to  re- 
main, though  king  James  was  no  longer  king.  Thus  the 
constitution  was  kept  entire  ;  which,  upon  every  found  prin- 
ciple of  government,  mull  otherwife  have  fallen  to  pieces,  if 
fo  principal  and  conitituent  a  part  as  the  royal  authority 
had  been  abolilhed,  or  even  fuipended.  Blackll.  Comin. 
book  i,  Sec.  book  iv.     Hume's  Hilt.  vol.  viii. 

Revolution,  French,  in  its  moil  popular  fenfe,  was  for 
feveral  years,  after  1789,  understood  in  England  to  confiit 
of  thofe  events  which  at  the  outlet  deltroyed  the  ufual  order 
of  things,  "viz..  the  Parisians'  revolt,  the  capture  and  deitruc- 
tion  of  the  Baftile,  and  the  fubmiffion  of  the  monarch.  But 
thefe  events,  Angular  and  important  as  they  were,  could  not 
conllitute  a  political  revolution  :  this  mull  have  required  a 
change  in  the  government.  It  is  capable,  lays  Mr.  (now  fir 
James)  Mackintosh,  of  three  fenfes.  The  king's  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  itates-general  to  a  (hare  in  the  le- 
giflation,  was  a  change  in  the  actual  government  of  France, 
where  the  whole  legillative  and  executive  power  had,  with- 
out the  ihadow  of  interruption,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
been  enjoyed  by  the  crown  ;  in  that  fenfe,  the  meeting  of  the 
Itates-general  was  the  revolution,  and  the  5th  of  May  1789 
was  its  epoch.  The  union  of  the  three  orders  in  one  af- 
fembly  was  a  moil  important  change  in  the  forms  and  fpint 
of  the  legillature.  This,  too,  may  be  called  the  revolution  : 
and  the  23d  of  June  of  the  fame  year  will  be  its  epoch.  This 
body,  thus  united,  formed  the  new  conftitution,  which  may 
be  called  a  revolution  ;  becaufe,  of  all  the  early  political 
changes,  it  was  the  moil  important,  and  its  epoch  was  deter- 
mined by  the  conclufion  of  the  labours  of  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  on  the  30th  of  September  1791,  when  the  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  came  to  the  aiTembly,  and  having  addrefled 
the  members,  the  preiident  proclaimed  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  body,  that  "  the  conitituent  af- 
fembly  declares  that  its  power  is  at  an  end,  and  that  it  will 
fit  no  longer."  In  whatever  fenfe  the  phrafe  be  taken,  the 
effects  have  been  fo  momentous,  as  to  claim  the  attention, 
and  excite  the  awe  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  In  a  work 
of  this  kind  it  is  impoffible  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
various  events  connected  with  the  French  revolution  :  thefe 
mufl  require  the  pen  of  the  hiltorian,  who  can  devote  years 
to  the  inveiligation  of  facts,  and  to  the  developement  of  the 
motives  by  which  the  great  actors  have  been  impelled  to  en- 
gage in  the  feveral  parts  connected  with  their  namss,  The 
hiitory  of  the  French  revolution  will  afford  ample  fcope  and 
abundant  materials  ior  the  molt  interesting  narrative  of  mo- 
dern times.  The  New  Cyclopaedia,  embracing  every  topic 
connected  with  human  knowledge,  cannot  devote  much  fpace 
to  the  hiitory  of  any  country,  and  Mill  lefs  to  a  single  event 
connected  with  an  individual  itate.  In  the  articles  France 
and  Lewis  XVI.  we  have  given  a  pretty  full  account  of  the 
caufes  which  led  to  the  French  revolution,  and  of  the 
changes  which  took  place  previoufly  to  the  deftruction  of 
the  Baltile  :  of  the  confederacy  of  the  crowned  heads  againit 
the  popular  governments,  which  were  eftabhihed,  one  after 
another,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  conititution  :  of  the  pro- 
fcriptions  and  maflacres  which  were  perpetrated  in  Paris ; 


and  finally,  of  the  decapitation  oi  the  king,  queen,  and  the 
king's  filter.  We  have  then  traced  the  progrels  of  Bona- 
parte, from  his  confullhip  to  the  high  dignity  of  emperor, 
and  noticed  the  valt  ind  unprecedented  power  to  which  he 
attained  over  almoft  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  men- 
tioning the  kings  that  had  been  created  by  his  iiat,  and  the 
ilates  that  had  been  fubject  to  his  controul,  or  that  itood 
in  awe  of  his  power.  This  mighty  conqueror  we  followed, 
in  the  article  France,  to  his  divorcement  of  Jofephine,  and 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  articles,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred,  we  have  now  to  trace  the  iteps  of  this 
man  from  the  year  18 10,  to  his  expuliion  from  the  throne 
and  empire  of  France,  and  (hew  by  what  means  his  oblti- 
nacy  and  ambition  caufed  him  to  fall  from  the  highest  digni- 
ties, to  which  perhaps  mortal  man  ever  arrived,  to  a  itate 
of  mortification  and  almoll  infigniiicance  as  the  exile  to 
Elba,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  revolution. 

For  fome  time  the  very  nature  of  commerce  mult  have 
operated  as  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  merchants,  as 
they  could  do  to  the  prejudice  of  the  merchants  of  this 
country  ;  he  ftruck  more  directly  and  fatally  at  the  liberty 
of  his  fubjedts  by  his  decrees  refpecting  priions,  domeitie 
fervants,  and  the  prefs. 

In  the  decree  refpecting  prifons,  to  which  we  referred 
in  the  article  France,  it  was  explicitly  declared,  that  then 
were  many  perfons,  in  that  country,  accufed  of  crimes 
againit  the  itate,  whom  it  was  neither  fafe  to  liberate  nor  to 
bring  to  trial :  for  the  purpofe  ot  keeping  thefe  prifoncrs  in 
fafe  cuftody,  a  number  of  itrong  prifons  were  reared  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  in  which  it  was  determined  they 
fhould  be  confined.  There  might  have  been  fome  plea  for 
this  mode  of  conduct  during  the  convulsions  of  the  revolu- 
tion : — then  it  might  not  have  been  fafe  nor  prudent  cither 
to  have  brought  to  trial,  or  to  have  liberated  men  whole  po- 
pular character,  or  caufe,  probably  would,  in  the  one  cafe, 
have  excited  frefh  disturbances ;  and  in  the  other  have  ai- 
fured  their  acquittal,  however  ilrong  and  full  the  proofs  of 
their  guilt  might  have  been.  But  under  the  exiiting  order 
of  things  it  was  impofiible  for  the  emperor  of  France  to  pro- 
nounce a  itronger  libel  on  his  own  government,  than  could 
be  inferred  from  fuch  a  decree.  At  this  time,  indeed,  he 
reigned  with  the  molt  defpotic  fway  over  the  French,  and 
he  feemed  refolved  to  eltabhih,  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and  over  a  people  enlightened  by  icience,  a  defpotifm 
unknown  even  to  the  ignorant  and  enflaved  nations  ct 
the  Ealt.  By  his  decree  refpecting  fervants  it  was  evi- 
dent,  that  its  object  was  not  to  be  confined  to  perfons  in 
that  conditkm  of  life,  but  that  it  was  meant,  by  putting 
them  under  fuch  itrict  and  harih  regulations,  to  have  always 
at  command  fpies  in  every  family,  and  thus  to  eftabliih  a 
more  regular  and  perfect  fyitem  of  efpionage.  To  their 
acts  he  iifued  his  mandate,  which  went  to  deilroy  every  ad- 
vantage which  attaches  to  a  free  prefs.:  this,  indeed,  was 
not  calculated  to  excite  altoiiiihment,  for  in  all  defpotic 
countries  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  has  been  the  object  of  the 
tyrant's  fear  and  hatred.  At  no  period  did  France  ever 
enjoy  a  free  prefs  ;  but  Bonaparte,  who  feems  to  have  ex- 
amined and  compared  all  the  tyrannical  proceedings  and 
meafures  of  defpotic  governments,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
with  a  view  to  improve  upon  them,  and  from  them  to 
eftabliih  a  perfect  fyitem  in  France,  which  (hould  cruih  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  had  gone  beyond  all  former 
precedent.  By  his  decrees  in  the  year  1810,  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking,  only  a  certain  number  of  printers  were  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  within  the  French  terri- 
tories, and  thefe  were  to  be  under  the  molt  itrict  and  watch- 
ful 
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ful  fnperlnti  ndai)  •  of  the  poEc  ;  fo  tlut  nothing  could  b- 
printed,  but  what  government  thought  proper  to  allow  and 
[auction.  This  has  always  been  the  object  in  defpotic 
countries;  but  it  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and 
never  with  fuch  perfect  fuccefs  as  was  defired.  By  dimi- 
riifhing  tiic  number  of  printers,  Bonaparte  removed  the 
chief  difficulty  towards  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  prels, 
and  fucceeded  in  placing  France  in  a  date  of  mental  bon- 
dage, perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world. 

During  this  period  the  emperor  of  France  was  employ- 
ing his  troops  in  Spain,  with  a  view  of  fubjugating  that 
countrv  and  Portugal,  and  uniting  the  whole  peninfula  to 
his  already  too  vail  empire.  By  the  exertions  chiefly  of 
Great  Britain  his  plans  were  frustrated.  Bonaparte  teems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  completely  thrown  out  of  his  expec- 
tations and  calculations  with  refpect  to  the  refiftance, 
which  he  met  with  in  his  defigns  on  the  independence  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  protracted  and  obllinate  nature  of  the  con- 
teft  proved  that  for  a  confiderable  length  ot  time  he  carried 
oh  the  war  there  in  a  delultory  manner,  by  armies  appa- 
rently unconnected  with  each  other,  and  by  means  not  act- 
ing in  concert  and  co-operation.  About  the  beginning  of 
181 1,  however,  a  regular  plan  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  Bonaparte  for  conducting  the  war  in  Spain.  The 
principal  feature  in  this  plan  was  the  occupancy  of  the 
chief  cities  in  the  peninfula :  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
French  had  made  confiderable  progrefs,  they  had  taken 
poiTefhon  of  molt  of  the  chief  towns  in  Spain  ;  their  pro- 
grefs  had  been  flow,  attended  with  great  difficulty,  inter- 
rupted with  many  reveries,  and  purchafed  at  heavy  ex- 
pences ;  it  ill  they  had  made  progrefs,  and  the  emperor,  if 
he  could  accomplilh  his  objects,  never  regarded  the  colt. 

In  the  domeltic  hiftory  of  France,  the  only  thing  that 
occurred  worthy  of  notice  was  the  birth  of  a  fon  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  immediately  defignated  as  king  of  Rome, 
and  in  that  character  received  the  fervile  homage  of  the 
legislators  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  iubject  of  frequent 
remark,  that  after  the  fecond  marriage  of  Bonaparte,  he 
for  many  months  feemed  to  abandon  his  reltlefs  and  am- 
bitious projects  (with  the  exception  of  his  attempts  on 
Spain),  or  that  he  took  much  longer  time  for  their  execu- 
tion. During  the  year  1811,  rumours  of  war  between 
France  and  Ruflia  frequently  arofc,  and  as  frequently  fub- 
fided  without  any  act  of  holtility  on  either  fide.  It  was 
not  till  the  fpring  of  18  12  that  the  war  commenced,  which 
was  ultimately  the  caulc  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
emperor. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  18 1 2,  Bonaparte  fet  out  from  St. 
Cloud,  on  the  6th  of  June  he  eroded  the  Viflula,  and 
on  the  22d  of  that  month  he  formally  declared  war  againlt 
Ruffia  ;  two  days  after  this  he  eroded  the  Niemen,  entered 
the  Ruffian  territories,  and  immediately  commenced  holti- 
111  by  the  capture  of  Kowno,  and  on  the  2.SU1  he  en- 
tered Wilua,  the  capita]  ^>(  Ruffian  Poland.  In  this  war 
he  expected  confiderable  aliittance  from  the  Pole'.  ;  he  knew 
their  rooted  enmity  to  Ruflia,  and  though  he  hud  already 
,!  1  ived  them,  in  the  expectations  which  he  had  led  them 
to  form  of  Ins  erecting  Poland  again  into  a  kingdom,  yet 
lie  well  knew  how  to  infpire  them  again  with  confidence  in 
him:  as  loon,  therefore,  as  he  had  entered  Poland,  his 
iirlt  public  act  was  to  proclaim  it  anew.  A  diet  was  im- 
mediately  aflembled,  a  conltitution  framed,  and  the  name 
and  form  ot  liberty  were  rellored  to  the  Pole;. 

Bonaparte   had  not   been  long  m  Ruffia  before  lie  began 

to  experience  the  difalters  of  the  climate.      In    the  month 

,  a  id  when  his  army  was  not  much  farther  north 


than  Wilna,  a  tremendous  tempeit  arofe ;  torrents  of  rain 
t  .;1  ;  thoufaod  1  his  horfes  periftied,  and  many  pieces  of 
artillery  were  buried  in  the  mud.  His  difappointment  and 
chagrin  began  to  manifeft  themfelves;  he  broke  out  into 
on  the  barbarity  of  the  Ruffians  for  laying  waite 
their  country  in  their  retreat.  Although  many  fevere 
battles  were  fought,  dill  the  Ruffians  refuted  to  hazard  a 
[eneral  at.     Their  perfeveran.ee  in  the  plan  of 

retreating  aftonifhed  the  world,  and  mortified,  beyond  con- 
:on,  their  enemies,  who  had  no  means  of  preventing 
this  kind  of  warfare.  It  was  imagined,  that  for  a  fhort 
time  only  they  would  follow  up  this  fyftem,  and  that  their 
(teadinefs,  paflive  courage,  and  patriotifm  would  give  way, 
when  they  perceived  the  enemy  advancing,  notwithltauding 
then  obllinate  perfeverancc,  the  advanced  date  of  the  feafon, 
and  the  defolation  of  the  country.  But  Ruffia  was  ani- 
mated with  one  foul,  the  dread  and  deteltation  of  the 
French  role  l'upcrior  to  every  feeling :  coniiderations  of 
perfonal  intereit  or  comfort,  even  the  fight  of  their  families 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  thofe  homes  abandoned  to 
the  enemy  or  the  flames,  had  no  room  in  the  bread  of  the 
Ruffians:  there  dwelt  only  the  determination  to  expel  the 
French,  and  to  obey  every  command  of  their  foverei  rn, 
iffued  by  him  or  his  generals  for  that  purpofe.  The  pro- 
clamations of  Alexander  encouraged  the  enthufiafm  and 
animated  the  patient  and  heroic  fufl'eriiigs  of  the  people  ; 
they  laid,  that  the  emperor  was  determined  to  make  no 
peace  with  Bonaparte,  while  his  legions  polluted  the  foil 
of  Ruffia :  that  he  would  facrifice  all,  even  Petersburg 
and  Mofcow,  rather  than  they  fhould  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  In  all  the  proclamations  of  Alexander 
there  was  no  irrefolution,  no  defpondence,  no  expreflion, 
that  could  lead  Bonaparte  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  he 
would  propofe,  or  even  liften  to  terms  of  peace  ;  or  his 
fubjects  to  apprehend,  that  he  would  not  perfevere  in  what 
he  had  begun.  New  levies  were  ordered  to  be  raifed  ;  the 
Ruffian  people  were  invoked  by  all  thofe  powerful  feelings 
and  prejudices,  which  ignorance  and  fuperftition  create ; 
and  when  a  Ruffian  is  told,  that  what  he  has  to  do,  or  to 
fuller,  is  for  the  fake  of  his  fovereign  or  his  religion,  he  is 
made  infenfible  to  danger  and  mifery. 

Kutufofl'  continued  his  retreat,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
Ruffian  army,  till  he  arrived   at    Borodino,  within   a  fhort 
diftance   of  Mofcow.     The    polition    here    was   extremely 
favourable  for  defence  ;   though  it  did  not  cover  the  1 
tal,  as  there  were  other  roads  leading  to  it.     On  the  7th  of 
September  the   famous   battle  of   Borodino   was   fought  ;    i< 
continued   from   fix   in   the  morning  till    night,     when    tl.r 
French,   though  mailers  of  one  part  of  the  field,  retreated. 
The  lofs  on  this  occafion  was  immenfe  ;  not  lefs  than  60,000 
men  are  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  on  both  fides.      Both  Gd 
claimed  the  victory  ;  and  at  Peterfburg  it  was  imagined,  that 
Mofcow  was  rendered  perfectly  fecure  In  the  defeat  ot  t 
enemy.  The  French,  however,  re  treated,  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  meeting  a  ltrong  reinforcement  which  was  advancing, 
which  actually  arrived  within  a  day  or  two  of   tin  1  tl    mi 
dous  engagement.      At  the  head  of  thefe  he  put  himfelf,  and 
prepared  to  march  by  another  road  for  Mofcow.      As  loon 
a    t  In-  Ruffian  general  was  informed  that  Bonaparte  had  h 
reinforced,  and  that  he  was  manoeuvring  to  get  to  Mofcow 

by  turning  the  Ruffians,  he  refolveil  to  abandon  that  Capital 
to  its  fate.  Bonaparte  therefore  advanced  to  Mofcow  un. 
molefted,  but  on  his  entrance  into  the  city,  on  the  nth  ol 
September,  he  found  its  governor  and  inhabitants  animated 
with  the  true  Ruffian  fpirit.  They  rn,;Je  every  refiftance 
in  their  power  to  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  :  a  great  j 
of  the  ciFcftive  population  was  armed,  and  as  foon  as  the 
Q  2  advanced 
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advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  appeared  they  attacked  them 
in  the  llreets,  and  from  the  houfes,  impeding  their  progrefs, 
and  caufing  great  deilruction  ;   and,  when  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy,  the  city- 
was  fet  on  tire,  and,  as  it  was  built  principally  of  wood,  the 
lire  fpread  rapidly  in  all  directions  ;   and  before  the  French 
c6uW   (top  the  progrefs  of  the  flames,  only  a  tenth  part  of 
it  remained  unconfumed.      It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe   or 
even  imagine  the  difappointment,  mortification,   and  wrath 
of  Bonaparte  when  he  beheld  Mofcow  in  flames.     He  had 
promifed  his  foldiers  reft  from  their  fatigues,   refreshments, 
provifions  in  abundance,  and  comfortable  winter-quarters  in 
it.      Thefe   were  now  all  at   an  end  :   amidft   the   ruins  of 
Mofcow  his  army  would  in  vain  feek  for  fhelter   from   the 
inclemencies  of  the  approaching  winter,  or  for  a  fupply  of 
provifions.      His  indignation     foon  broke   out   in   conduct 
at  once  tyrannical,  cruel,  and  mean  :   he  feized  on   the  men 
who  had'fct  (ire   to   the  city,    and  caufed  them  to   be  exe- 
cuted. 

The  fituation  of  the  French  army  in  Mofcow  was  now  moll 
critical :  they  were  furrounded  with  armies  almoft  as  nume- 
rous as  themfelves,  and  which  were  daily  increafing.  Winter 
was  already  making  its  appearance  :  the  troops  had  been 
completely' worn  down  by  their  long  march,  and  at  the  end 
of  it,  they  had  met  with  a  reception  which  neither  their 
leader  nor  they  could  have  anticipated.  The  former  was 
certain  in  his  own  mind  that  a  complete  victory  mud:  be  the 
refult  of  the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  that,  as  a  price  of  peace, 
Alexander  would  find  a  fupply  for  all  their  wants,  at  the 
expence  of  his  own  fubjects.  Inftead  of  this,  the  victory 
was  not  at  all  decifive,  and  Bonaparte  advanced  with  the 
moft  cautious  fteps  into  Mofcow,  well  knowing,  by  a  fatal 
experience,  that  he  beheld  an  enemy  in  every  Ruffian  he  met. 
He  foon  faw  that  he  cnuld  not  remain  in  the  ruins  of  the 
city  till  fpring  fhould  open  to  him  a  communication  with  the 
fouthern  provinces  ;  and  if  they  retreated,  how  were  they  to 
obtain  provifions,  and  endure  a  march  of  500  miles  in  a  fevere 
and  defolating  winter,  through  deep  fnows,  and  by  the  hidden 
and  almoft  impaflable  roads  of  Ruffia  ?  The  Ruffian  ge- 
nerals, true  to  the  caufe  of  their  country,  and  inlpired  by 
the  animating  proclamations  of  their  emperor,  took  the  moil 
active  meafures  to  force  Bonaparte  from  Mofcow,  by  cutting 
off  his  fupplies  ;  and  when  they  had  compelled  him  to  retreat, 
to  harafs  him  in  every  inch  of  his  journey.  For  this  purpofe 
a  great  number  of  Coffacks,  befides  thofe  who  had  been 
already  employed,  were  collected,  and  this  was  the  feafon  of 
their  utility  and  triumph. 

Bonaparte  was  now  fenfible  of  the  dreadful  error  he  had 
committed  :  unlefs  he  actually  expected  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace  at  Mofcow,  it  was  the  extreme  of  madnefs  to  have  pro- 
ceeded thither  at  the  beginning  of  a  Ruffian  winter  ;  and  if 
he  did  expect  either  to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  or  to  have  his 
own  offers  accepted,  he  mud  have  been  ignorant  of  the  de- 
termined hatred  which  all  ranks  in  Ruffia  bore  towards  him. 
The  apology  he  offers  in  his  bulletins,  for  his  military  career 
in  Ruffia,  is  a  paltry  one  ;  according  to  him,  the  Ruffian 
winter  this  year  commenced  earlier  than  ufual  ;  as  if  the 
circumftance  of  the  froft  fetting  in  a  very  few  days  fooner  or 
later  could  have  faved  or  deftroyed  his  army  !  What  mult 
be  the  military  prudence  of  that  man,  who  calculates  for  the 
fafety  of  his  army,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  meafures,  on  fo 
uncertain  a  thing  as  climate  !  The  fact  is,  Bonaparte,  in  all 
his  former  campaigns,  had  been  indebted  for  his  fuccel^  to 
the  boldnefs  of  his  advances  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country  ;  that  this  boldnefs  did  not  affume  the  character, 
deferve  the  name,  and  produce  the  confequences  of  rafhnefs, 
was  lefs  owing  to  his  own  forefight  and  circumfpection  than 


to  the  pufillanimity,  treachery,  and  want  of  talents  of  his  op- 
ponents :  without  adverting  to  the  different  circumltances  in 
which  he  was  placed  in  Ruffia,  from  a  difference  of  climate 
and  national  character, he  followed  his  ufual  plan,  thus  proving 
that  he  was  detective  in  one  great  feature  of  a  man  of  abilities, 
the  adaptation  of  general  principles  and  plans  to  particular 
circumltances. 

Perceiving  that,  though  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  amidlt  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  capital,  no  terms 
of  peace  were  propofed,  and  that  the  Ruffians  were  gather- 
ing round  him  on  all  fides,  he  fent   to  Kutufoff  to  propofe 
terms  of  accommodation,  or,  at  leaft,  an  armiftice.      The 
Ruffian  commander  received  the  French   negociator  in  the 
mid  It  of  his  generals,   and  replied  to  him  with  the  utmolt 
franknefs  :  he  told  him,  that  he  was  not  authorifed  to  receive 
any  propofals  either  for  peace,  or  an  armiftice  ;  that  he  would 
not  even  fend   to  Alexander  nor   receive   the   letter  which 
Bonaparte  had  fent  ;   and  that,  with  refpect  to  an  armiftice, 
the  Ruffian  army  had  no  occafion  for  it,  and  they  were  in  pof- 
feflion  of  too  many  advantages  to  throw  them  away  by  ac- 
cepting it.      The  negociator  then  began  to  complain  of  the 
lavage  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  conducted  ;  to  this 
Kutufoff  replied  in  language  which  ought  always  to  be  had 
in  remembrance  by  invaders  :   "  The  French  (lie  faid)  had 
introduced  the  barbarities  of  which  they  complained  ;  they 
had   commeneced   hoftilities   without   reafon  ;    had  invaded 
Ruffia  ;   had  inflicted  as  much  mifery  on  its  inhabitants  as 
they  could  ;   and  now,  when  vengeance  and  retaliation  were 
at  hand,   they  wifhed   for   peace  ;    peace  muff  not  even  be 
mentioned  till  the  invaders  had  retraced  their  fteps,  and  had 
again  croifed  theViltula;  Bonaparte  had  nothing  to  do  but  get 
out  of  Mofcow  how  he  could,  fince  he  came  thither  without 
being  invited  ;  the  Ruffians,  he  might  depend  upon  it,  would 
do  their  duty, — and  the  duty  which  they  owed  their  fovereign, 
their  country,  their  murdered  or  defolate  wives  and  helplefs 
children,  demanded  that  they  Ihonld  make  their  invaders  fuffer 
as  much  mifery   as  poffible  :    Bonaparte  had  proclaimed  the 
campaign  at  an  end  at  Mofcow,  but  with  the  Ruffians  it  was 
only  beginning."     At  another  time,  when  the  French  com- 
plained of  the  excefles  of  the  Coffacks,  who  had  even  fired 
upon  their  flags  of  truce,  they  were  told  by  the  Ruffian  general 
that  the   Coffacks  acted  according   to  orders  :   "  we  want," 
faid  he,   "  not  to  hear  of  parleys  ;  our  object   is  to   fight, 
not  to   negociate  ;  take  your  meafures  accordingly."      Per- 
ceiving that  there  was  no  chance  of  peace,  or  an   armiftice, 
and  that  t lie  Ruffians  were  fully  fenfible  of  their  own  power, 
and  of  the  reduced  and  miferable  ftate  of  the  French  army, 
and  had  formed  their  plans  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  take  the 
utmolt  advantage  of  their   own   good   fortune,   Bonaparte, 
after  having  been  upwards  of  a  month  in  Mofcow,  prepared 
for  his  retreat.     A  retreat  of  greater  difficulty,   and  accom- 
panied with   more   mifery,  has   never  been   recorded  in  the 
annals  of  hiftory.      On  the  firft  days  of  it,  the  fufferings  of 
the  foldiers  were  feelingly  and  accurately  defcribed  in  an  in- 
tercepted letter  from  the  viceroy  of  Italy.     "  Three  days  of 
fuffering  have  fo  broken  down  the  fpirits  of  the  foldiers,  that 
I  look  upon  them,  at  the  prefent  moment,   as  fcarcely  capa- 
ble   of  making   any  effort  whatever.      Many  of  them   have 
died  of  hunger  or  of  cold  ;  many  others  have  gone  and  fur- 
rendered  themfelves  to  the  enemy."     The  fufferings  of  the 
French,  however,  were  greatly  to  be  increafed  by  hunger, 
and  the  feverity  of  the  climate. 

Early  in  November  the  Ruffian  winter  fet  in  with  more 
than  its  accuilomed  rigour  :  hitherto  the  roads  had  been  only 
deep  and  heavy,  now  they  became  fo  exceffively  ilippery, 
that  the  men  could  fcarcely  keep  their  feet  :  hitherto  the 
horfes,  neceffary  both  for  the  artillery  and  for  the  fuftenance 
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of  the   foldiers,  for   they  were   compelled    and  glad  to  feed 
on   horfe   flefli,    had  proceeded   feebly    and   flowly   on,  or 
dropped    dead  only,  a    few  hundreds  every    day  ;   hut   the 
(irll  day  of  the  froft,  nearly   30,000  perifhed.      All  poffibi- 
lity  of  carrying  forward  their  artillery  was  now  at  an  end  ;  the 
fpirits    of    the   foldiers    completely     delerted    them  :     they 
crawled  on,   expofed  to    the    mod    dreadful  cold,   exhauited 
with    fatigue  and    hunger,  emaciated,    and    almoit    naked. 
The  road  was    literally  blocked  up  with    the  dead    and    the 
dying  :   they  had  no  power  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
Coffacks,  who  coullantly  hovered  round  them:   they  had  no 
inclination  to  do  it :   death  to  them  would  have  been  a  blefl- 
ing:   at   the  fight  of  the  Coflacks   they  hoped  their, mil 
would  foon  be  terminated:   but   their   enemies   were  not  fo 
merciful  as   to  put   them  to   death  ;     piercing    them    with 
wounds,  dripping  oft  the  little  covering  they  had,  they  left 
them  on  the  fnow,  there  bleeding  and  naked,  expoled  to  the 
rigours  of  a  Ruffian  winter.     Whenever  the  French  entered 
any  village  where   there  was  the  kali;   chance   of  repofe  or 
food,    they    exerted    their    little    remaining   ftrength,     and 
crawled  on  their  hands  and  feet  to  leek  it.      Frequently,  juft 
as  they  had  ilretched  out  their  hands  to  fei/.e  a  little  food,  or 
reached  the  threfhold  of  a  wretched  hut,  under  which  they 
looked   for  dicker   from    the   weather,   perhaps   for   a   few 
minutes    deep,    the   remnant  of  their  llrength   failed  them, 
and  they  expired. 

\\  ith  what  feelings  and  fentiments  did  they  now  regard 
Bonaparte!  No  longer  the  adored  general,  who  fcemed  to 
have  chained  victory  to  his  car,  to  be  more  than  mortal,  and 
to  be  dellined  to  render  all  Europe  fubfervient  to  the  interells 
and  glory  of  France ;  they  curfed  him  as  the  author  of  all 
the  tnifery  under  which  they  were  writhing  ;  on  his  pcrion 
they  willingly  would  have  inflicted  vengeance  ;  but  feniible 
ol  their  indignation,  he  had  gathered  round  his  perfon  his 
principal  officers,  mounted  on  ahnoll  the  only  hories  that  re- 
mained. For  fome  time  he  rode  in  a  coach,  till  the  dreadful 
voice  of  hii  foldiers  commanded  him  to  walk  as  they  did, 
and  to  (hare  their  fatigue  ;  he  dill,  however,  defended  him- 
felf  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  with  a  cloak  ;  "  off 
with  your  cloak"  was  another  ftern  command,  that  he  durll 
not  difobey.  Such  was  the  fituation,  — fueh  the  feeling  1  oi 
the  French  army  during  their  dr*  Iful  retreat,  in  which 
every  thing  that   could  accumulate  . .  u  mifery  befet 

them.      It    ic. u-c.'Iy    needed   the   pri  an   enemy    to 

complete  the  work  of  dedructton  ;  the  climate  of  Ruliia, 
aided  by  hunger,   waa  amply  fufficient. 

In  fan,  the  French  ■<  aid  no  longer  be  faid  to  com- 

pofe  an  army  ;  they  were  draggling  in  all  directions,  anxious 
indeed  to  avoid  the  Coflacks,  fince  from  them  they  expe- 
rienced only  an  aggravation  of  their  mifery,  but  not  unwil- 
ling to  fall  in  lar  Ruffian  troops,  in  the  hope 
of  being  taken  prifon  falling  in  battle.  Their  igno- 
rance of  the  country,  and  the  date  of  the  roads,  were  (itch, 
that  the  different  d  the  French  army  could  not 
fupport  one  another ;  and  frequently  when  expecting  to  fall 
in  with  the  main  body,  they  encountered  the  enemy  and 
were  taken  prifoners.  On  the  10th  of  November,  before 
they  reached  Smolensk,  general  Angercau,  with  zcoo  men 

and    60   officers,    iurrenilercd  :   >  j    this    was   the  firlt 

inftance,  during  the  prcfenl  war,  1  t  .1  whole  corps  laying 
down  their  arms.     It  is   1  that  in  thi  time, 

prior  to  that  date,  they  loll   20,000  men,    befides  nearly 

20,000  more  that   fell  in  the  p  merits;    nearly 

300  pieces  of  cannon  had  alfo  either  fallen  into  the  hand 
the   Ruffians,  or  had  been  fprked  and  buried  by  the  French. 
But  thefe  lodes,  enormous  as  they  were,  were  only  preludes 
to  greater  ones. 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  eflimate  of  the  lofs  of 
the  French   in  this  dreadful  campaign.      The  Ruffian  official 
accounts  date  that  they  took  upwards  of  150,000  men;  and 
it  was  calculated  that  the  number  of  killed,  and  of  thofe  who 
perifhed  by   hunger,  fatigue,  and   cold,    amounted    nearly 
to  100,000;   fo  that  reckoning  that  the  French  army  when 
it  eroded  the  Niemen,  and  began  the  campaign,  amounted  to 
300,000  men,  fcarcely   more  than   50,000  efcaped  out    of 
Ruffia  ;  and  of  thofe,  a  large  proportion  mud  have  fufl      d 
fo  dreadfully   as  to   be   abfolutcly    unlit  for  future  fervice. 
Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  this  difallrous  campaign,  the  con- 
fequences  of   which  have  proved  fo  important  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe.      In  it  we  have  feen  the  lird  general  of  Ins  age, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  fined  armies  that  was   ever  raifed, 
and  which   placed   in    him   the  mod  unbounded  confidence, 
flying,  beaten,  difgraced,  bereft  of  the  greatefl  part  of  his 
troops,    and   the   object    of   deteftation   to   the    remainder. 
This   is  an  event  which,  taken  under   all   its  circumftances, 
cannot  be  parallelled  in  hillory.      No  war,  ancient  or  modern, 
exhibits  fuch  detraction  and  mifery  ;  more,  no  doubt,  have 
fallen  in  the  field,  in  the  courfe  of  a  campaign  ;   but  no  army 
ever  perifhed   with  fuch  lingering  and  varied  mifery.      The 
caufe   of  the   failure  of    the   Ruffian   campaign   under    the 
aufpices  of  that  fame  general,  who  had  on  almoil  all  great 
occafions  been  fuccefsful  before,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  hido- 
rian  to  invefljgate,  and  will  long  afford  matter  for  f peculation 
and  curious  difcudion.   "  It  has  fcarcely  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  hidorian  or  annalid,"  fays  the  intelligent  writer  in  the 
New   Annual    Regilter,   "  to   narrate    fuch   difafters ;    and 
when  we  confider  that  thefe  difafters  befel  a  man  who,  from 
a  low  dation  in  Fociety,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  very  fummit 
of  power,  to  an  extent  of  dominion  and  influence  never  be- 
fore witneded  in  Europe;  that  this  man,   for  the  purpofe  of 
a  mad,  bloody,  and  defperate  ambition,  had  trampled  on  all 
the  laws  and  triages  of  juftice  and  civilized  fociety  ;   and  that 
he  considered  himlelf,  and  called  upon  the  world  to  acknow- 
ledge and  tear  l.iin,  as  abfolutcly  beyond  the  reach  of  fate,  as 
fomething  more  than  mortal  ;   when   we  moreover  reflect  on 
the  peculiar  interelt  which  this  country  felt  in  all  that  befel 
him,  fince  againft  this  country  was  his  mod  implacable  and 
deadly  haired   directed;   and  from  that   hatred,   his  ruin  in- 
directly originated  ;   when  we  take   all  thefe  things  into  our 
account,   we  mud  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  examine  too 
clofely,   or  fcrutinize  tob  minutely,  the  caufee  of  his  failure 
in  the  Ruffian  campaign." 

It  appears,  then,  that  thefe  caufes  may  be  claffed  under 
two  general  heads,  wa.  thofe  which  proceeded  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  and  the  charac- 
terise qualities  of  its  inhabitants;  ami  thofe  which  ori- 
ginated from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  invader. 

In  the  firlt  place,  the  conftitution  of  the  Ruffian  army, 
and  the  character  of  the  Ruffian  foldiers,  contributed  in  no 
fmall  degree  to  the  fate  of  Bonaparte-.  Th  ■  Ruffians,  from 
their  infancy,  are  moll  devoutedlv  attached  to  their  em- 
peror, and  to  their  nobility,  l'luklophers  may  ridicule 
the  idea,  or  difbeheve  the  allcrtion,  U1.1t  the  common  people 
of  Rufiia  are  attached  to  thole  who  act  towards  them,  in  too 
many  in  dances,  as  tyrants.  But  hiftory  is  convcrfant  with 
iot  with  theories   and    ("peculations ;   and   the   fact   is, 

that  the  Ruffian  common  people,  even  before  they  enter 

the   army,   are  molt   devoutly  attached  to  their  emperor  and 

nobility.     This  attachment  becomes  dill  more  ftrong  and 

when  they  enter  the  army  :  they  then  regard 
themfelves,  in  a  more  fpectal  manner,  a9  entirely  at  the 
fervice  of  their  fovereignj  and  look  upon  it  as  the  highefl 

honour   which   can  befall   them,   to   fuller   any    privation   or 

miferv,   or   even   death   itfclf,    at   his  command,   and   for  his 

fake. 
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fake.  Military  difciplme,  with  the  troops  of  molt  other 
nations,  is  a  habit  acquired  late  in  life,  irkfome  and  abhor, 
rent  to  former  habits,  and  broken  through  whenever  it  can 
be  done  with  fafety.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
Ruffian  foldier  :  he  knows  no  habits  ;  he  has  no  feeling  or 
fentiments  incompatible  with  the  drifted  military  difciplme  : 
on  the  contrary,  all  his  other  habits,  feelings,  and  fentiments, 
work  to  the  accomplilhment  of  the  fame  end  :  all  ferve  and 
contribute  to  render  him  an  excellent  foldier,  fo  far  as 
ftrictnefs  of  discipline  is  concerned.  Knowing  no  difgrace 
fo  great  as  difobedieuce  to  the  orders  o(  his  officers,  and 
efpecially  to  the  commands  or  even  wifhes  of  his  fovereign, 
he  never  ftirs  from  his  poll  till  he  is  exprefUy  directed  fo  to 
do  :  the  idea  of  flight  never  enters  his  mind.  But  his 
tteadinefs  is  not  merely  paffive  ;  endowed  with  great  bodily 
Itrength,  and  with  a  robuftnefs  of  constitution  fuperior  to 
every  fatigue  or  privation,  he  wearies  out  his  more  tkilful 
and  experienced  opponent,  by  whom  he  may  be  out- 
manoeuvred or  ilain,  but  cannot  be  forced  to  fly. 

Hence  Bonaparte  never  met  with  more  obitinate  re- 
finance than  he  did  from  the  Ruffians  at  the  battle  of 
Eylau  :  his  troops  were  weary  with  (laughter,  but  Hill 
they  could  not  defeat  the  Ruifians ;  and  had  the  French 
emperor  been  a  man  who  could  be  taught  mortifying  or 
difagreeable  truths  by  experience,  after  his  iirtl  campaign 
againft  the  Ruffians,  on  the  borders  of  their  own  country, 
he  never  would  have  attempted  to  conquer  them,  in  the 
very  heart  of  their  empire,  and  in  the  midlt  of  a  Ruffian 
winter. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  character  of  the  Ruffian  generals 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  deleat  of  Bonaparte  :  his 
avowed  object  in  the  invafion  of  Ruffia,  was  to  compel  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  adhere  to  the  continental  fyitem, 
that  was,  to  forbid  all  trade  between  Ruffia  and  England  ; 
but  this  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  Ruffian  nobility, 
whofe  incomes  were  almoft  exclusively  derived  from  this 
commerce.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  was  making  war  upon 
them,  and  they  mult  have  regarded  his  invafion  as  pecu- 
liarly directed  againlt  them.  This  feeling  would  contribute 
to  render  them  faithful  and  fteady  to  the  caufe  of  their 
country,  and  at  the  fame  time  itimulate  them  to  put  forth 
all  their  activity  and  talents  in  the  contelt.  Beiides,  the 
Ruffian  nobility  partake  with  the  common  people  in  that 
phyiical  attachment  to  the  foil  and  inltitutions  of  their 
country,  which  excites  their  hatred  molt  ftrongly  againlt 
all  invaders.  Hence  they  were  above  the  influence  of 
Bonaparte's  promifes  and  bribes. 

In  the  third  place,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  which  the 
Ruffian  government  had  laid  down,  contributed  very  efl'en- 
tially  to  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte's  hopes  and  projects. 
This  plan  was,  on  every  occalion,  where  they  could  oppofe 
Bonaparte,  there  to  oppofe  him,  but  never  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  bring  on  a  general  action,  or  an  action  that 
could  be  decilive  againft  themfelves.  Thus,  the  farther  he 
advanced  the  weaker  he  became  ;  and  after  every  engage- 
ment, though  he  apparently  fucceeded  in  driving  back  the 
enemy,  the  real  Hate  of  his  affairs  was  rendered  worfe  :  he 
was  led  further  from  his  relources,  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
a  country  utterly  incapable  of  fupporting  a  large  army, 
and  more  completely  furrounded  by  the  Ruffians. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  character  of  the  Ruffian  peafantry 
contributed  much  to  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  :  thefe  could 
not  be  fedueed  from  their  allegiance  ;  they  uniformly,  and 
to  a  man,  refufed  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
enemy  :  while  Mofcow  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
they  brought  no  goods  in  for  fale  :  they  regarded  it  as  a 
polluted  city,  and  would  have  fhuddered  to  have  entered  it. 
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To  thefe  caufes  muft  be  added  the  firmnefs  of  Alexander  ; 
and  the  nature  and  climate  of  the  country. 

The  next  clafs  of  caufes  which  contributed  to  Bona- 
parte's dilcomfitnre  and  ultimate  ruin,  mult  be  fought  for 
in  his  own  peculiar  charafter,  in  which  the  molt  predo- 
minant and  influential  is  his  obltinacy.  Accuftomed  to  fee 
all  his  plans  fuceeed,  all  his  predictions,  however  extrava- 
gant, verified,  lie  could  ill-brook  difappointment :  he  could 
not  even  iuffer  himfelf  to  admit  that  he  had  acted  an  im- 
prudent and  ralh  part,  and  preferred  perfeverance  in  error, 
to  the  acknowledgment  and  reftification  of  it.  His  ob- 
ltinacy operated  in  giving  rife  to  the  invafion  of  Ruffia,  as 
well  as  influencing  his  conduct  during  that  invafion.  He 
probably  unified  forward  into  Ruffia  notwithstanding  the 
loffes  which  he  fultained,  and  afterwards  continued  in 
Mofcow  till  winter  had  rendered  his  retreat  almoft  impof- 
hble,  under  expectation,  or  at  leail  the  hope,  that  Alexander 
would  be  induced  to  propofe  terms  of  conciliation.  This 
certainly  influenced  his  conduct ;  «  but,"  fays  a  good  writer, 
"  whoever  has  ltudied  the  chaiader  of  o'bltinate  people, 
mult  be  convinced  that  at  lalt,  when  their  obltinacy  is  got 
to  its  greateft  height,  they  perfevere  in  the  courfe  which 
muft  infallibly  conduct  to  ruin,  without  even  the  molt 
groundless  hope  of  extricating  themfelves.  The  impulfe 
in  this  ftate  of  mental  diforder,  forfo  it  may  be  denominated, 
is  blind,  and  almoft  mechanical.  So  it  probably  was  with 
Bonaparte,  when  he  determined  to  remain  fo  Ions'  at 
Mofcow."  6 

How  different  were  the  affairs  of  this  man  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1812,  from  what  thev  were  at  the  fame 
period  m  the  following  year.  At  the  former  every  thing 
was  profperous,  except  perhaps  the  war  in  the  peninfula  ; 
and  that,  it  was  generally  believed,  he  could,  at  any  time, 
turn  in  his  favour  by  fending  a  larger  armv  there.  Ruffia, 
though  uneafy  under  the  operation  of  the  hard  terms  to 
which  (he  fubmitted  at  the  peace  of  Tillit,  would  fcarcely 
have  ventured  to  commence  a  new  war  ;  while  the  fubfer- 
viency  of  Pruffia  to  his  will,  his  abfolute  command  of  her 
tortrelles  which  are  on  the  confines  of  Ruffia,  and  his  alliance 
and  family  connexion  with  Aultria,  feemed  to  promife  him 
the  eafy  conquelt  of  Ruffia  whenever  he  fhould  think  proper 
to  attack  her.  At  the  latter  period  he  no  longer  appeared 
as  the  invincible  conqueror,  but  as  the  fallen  general,  who 
had  fled  to  his  capital  with  unexampled  celerity,  to  avoid  the 
indignation  of  the  fragments  of  that  army  which  had  been 
iaenhced  to  the  madnefs  of  his  ambition.  He  who  had 
always  detailed  victories  the  molt  fplendid,  who  had,  in 
direct  language,  held  himfelf  out  as  fuperior  to  all  the  ca- 
lualties  of  war,  was  now  obliged,  in  his  own  bulletins,  to 
coniels  that  his  army  was  broken,  and  it  was  returning  to- 
wards France  defeated  and  haraffed  by  the  Tartars  of  Alia 

Thus  changed  in  power,  in  feelings,  and  in  profpects,  the 
i.  anlians  law  their  emperor  at  the  beginning  0f  the  year 
1813,  and  they,  as  well  as  Europe  in  general,  were  ex- 
tremely  anxious  for  the  meeting  of  the  legiflative  body,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  dev.lope^his  future  plans 
At  this  meeting,  on  the  14th  of  February,  lie  declared  it 
to  be  his  determination  ltill  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  to  fa- 
enhee  nothing  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  peace:  "The  French 
dyndty,"  fays  he,  "reigns,  and  will  reign,  in  Spain.  I  am 
latisned  with  all  my  allies  ;  I  will  abandon  none  of  them  •  I 
will  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  ltates  ;  the  Ruffians  ffiall 
return  to  their  frightful  climate.  I  defire  peace,  but  I  will 
never  make  any  but  an  honourable  peace,  and  one  con. 
formable  to  the  interelts  and  grandeur  of  my  empire  "  The 
whole  tone  of  his  addrefs  was  warlike,  and  he  immediately 
let  on  toot  a  new  coemption,  which,  by  means  of  his  gens 

d'armes, 
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d'armes,  he  readily  carried  into  effect,  at  lead  to  a  certain 
point.  By  means  of  uncommon  exertion  and  activity, 
joined  to  the  moll  tyrannical  defpotifm,  he  fucceeded,  hy 
the  beginning  of  April,  in  collecting  a  large  force  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  though  that  force  was  ot  a  very  different 
defcription  from  the  veteran  army  which  he  had  loit  in 
Ruffta.  His  cavalry  and  artillery  were  particularly  inferior  ; 
and  it  was  on  thefe  two  branches,  efpecially  the  artillery, 
that  the  French  uled  to  depend  for  their  victories  ;  it  is  even 
laid  that,  in  confequence  of  his  having  loft  upwards  of  iooo 
pieces  of  cannon  in  Ruflia,  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of 
lupplying  his  army,  in  a  great  meafure,  with  cannon  from 
the  (hips  at  Antwerp,  which  were,  of  courfe,  of  a  defcription 
by  no  means  fuited  for  military  purpofes. 

Before  Bonaparte  left  Paris,  to  take  the  command  of  his 
army,  lie  judged  it  expedient  to  fettle  the  form  of  a  provi- 
fional  government  during  his  abfence  :   he  had  fo  narrowly 
efcaped  dellruction  in  his  Ruffian  campaign,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  taken    no    meafures  refpecting    the  government  of 
France  while  the   king  of  Rome  was  a  minor,  that  he  re- 
folved  to  guard  againit   all   accidents  for  the  future.     Ac- 
cordingly his  emprefs  was  regularly  declared  regent  during 
his  ablence  ;  and  the  king  of  Rome  was  nominated,  in  a  more 
lolemn  manner  than  heretofore,  his  fucce'for.      It  is  probable 
that  the  appointment  of  the  emprefs  as  regent  had  other  ob- 
jects in  view  ;   Bonaparte  knew  well  the   temper  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Pariiiaus  ;  he  knew  that  the  belt  mode  of  draw- 
ing oif  their  thoughts  and  fpeculations  from  the  difalters  that 
had  occurred,  or  might  occur,  was  by  keeping  up  the  fplen- 
dour,  bullle,  and  pageantry,  of  a  court  ;  and  this  could  be 
done  with  the  belt  effect   by  invefting  his  emprefs  with  the 
name  and  dignity  of  regent.      Having  thus  taken   what  he 
conceived  to  be  all  due  precautions,  and  fent  on  before  him 
immenfe  bodies  of  troops,  he  clofed  the  feffion  of  the  legif- 
hitive  body  in   a  fpeech   full   of  his   nfual  confidence    and 
lltinefs,   in  which  he  led  them  and  the  French  nation  to 
►  xpert,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  he  fhould  regain  all 
thofe  laurels  which  he  had  loft  amidlt  the  fuows  of  Ruflia. 
Having  thus  detailed  the  preparations   which    Bonaparte 
for  the  commencement  of  what  has  been  denominated 
the  German  campaign,  we  mull  notice  briefly  the  prepara- 
tions of  thofe  powers  who  were  to  oppofe  him.     Alexander, 
at  the  head  of  Ins  army,  advanced  with  great  rapidity  into 
( lie  north  of  Germany.     As  foon  as  he  eroded  his  own  bound- 
aries into  thofe  of  Pruflia,  he  ordered  a  declaration   to   be 
iffued,  explanatory  of  his  motives  and  views.     The  Rulii  m 
emperor  was  every  where  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  upon  Ins 
entrance  into  Berlin  he  was  received  with  the  utmolt  enthu- 
lialm  by  all  ranks  of  the  people,   and  in  the  end  Pruflia  be- 
ne a  noble   ally  to  the  northern  potentate.      She  was  in- 
deed deftined  to  aft  a  confpicuous  part  in  avenging  her  own 
wrongs  and  thofe   of  Germany.     Her  armies  were  put  on 
'lie  belt  footing.     Blucher,  who  had  already  immortalized 
himfelf  by  his  conduct,  had   a  leading  and   cxtenfive  com- 
mand ;   and  it  firms  to  have  been  the  wife  policy  of  the  con- 
tinental lovereignB,  in  this  lalt  ftruggle  for  their  independence, 
to   feleCt  thofe   generals  againit  whom   Bonaparte   had    dif- 
played  the  greatest  rancour;  they  thus  fecured  themfelyes 

from  treachery,  while  tliey  called  forth  all  the  talents  of 
i  heir  commanders.  Belides  the  regular  army  of  Pruflia,  the 
Landwehr  or  militia  were  called  out  ;  all  were  anxiou  ;  to  be 
enrolled  toco-operate  in  the  deliverance  and  defence  of  their 
country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Ruffian  army  continued  to  advance, 
md  having  liberated  great  part  ot  1'iullia,  directed  their 
efforts  towards  the  emancipation  of  Saxony.  Count  Witt- 
genftein,  who  commanded  the  Ruffian  army,  addr'-fPd  to  the 


Saxons  a   molt   noble  and  infpiriting  proclamation,  which, 
though  it  probably  made  a  deep  impreflion,  did  not,  at  the 
time,  produce  the  confequences  which    the  Ruffian  general 
anticipated.      The   king   of  Saxony  was  with   the   French, 
and  no  fmall   part  of  their  country  was  occupied   by  thofe 
people,  circumftances  which  naturally  prevented  many  from 
joining  the  allies  whofe  wifhes  were  cordially  with  them  ; 
when,  however,  an   opportunity  did  occur,  it  u.  ill  be  feen 
that  the  Saxons  proved  themfelves   worthy  of  the  name  of 
Germans,  and   of  their   ancellors.      A   hope   was   now  ex- 
cited that  Bemadotte,  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  and  his 
numerous  army,  would  be  brought  to  aft  in  favour  of  the 
allies;  this   expeftation   was  conliderably  flrengthened  by 
treaties  which  were  concluded  between  the  courts  of  Sweden, 
Ruflia,  and   Great   Britain.     By  thefe   treaties,  the   army 
under  the  crown  prince  was  immediately  to  be  employed  in 
the  common  caufe,  and  in  return  for  his  acceflion  of  force, 
Great  Britain,  belides  granting  a  (ubfidy  to  Sweden,  agreed 
to  give   up   to  her   the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe,   and  to  gua- 
rantee the  kingdom  of  Norway  when  it  fhould  be  conquered 
from  the  Danes. 

Thus  it  was  known  that  early  in  the  year  1813,  Great 
Britain,  Ruffia,  Pruflia,  and  Sweden,  were' decidedly  againit 
France.      Hollilities   commenced,    and   in    many  parts   the 
French  were   decidedly  victorious  ;   Hamburgh,    and  many 
other  places  in  the  north  of  Germany,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  firit  great  battle  in   which   Bonaparte  was  himfelf  en- 
gaged, was  at   Lutzcn,  on  the  ill  of  May;   the   Pruffians, 
having   partially  fucceeded  in  breaking  into  the   fquarea  of 
the  enemy,  committed  great  carnage,  .aid  the  conflict  on  all 
fides  was  mod   defperate  and  fanguinary.     For  a  confidcr- 
able  time  the  allies  were  the  allailants,  but  toward-  ev<  ninft 
Bonaparte  called  in   that   divifion   of  his   army   which   was 
near  Leiplic,  and  collecting   all  his  referves,  made   a  molt 
furious  attack,  for  which  the  allies  were  not  prepared  ;   night 
however  put  an   end  to   the   combat.      The  allies  remained 
mailers  of  the    field   that  evening,   but  judged    it    prudent, 
early  on   the   next   day,  to  commence  a   retreat,  in   confe- 
quence of  which  Bonaparte  claimed  the  victory  in  the  battle 
el    LtltZCD.      But  it  was  not  Inch  a  victory  as  he  ufed  for- 
merly to  boaft  of;  and  on  the  2  1 II  of  May  another  bloody 
battle  was  luuejit  at  Bautzen,  which  was  Hill  in  favour  of 
the  French,  and  the  allies  again  found   it   expedient   tore- 
treat.     The  lofs  of  the  enemy  in  this  obftinate  battle  was 
very  fevere  ;  though   Bonaparte   gained   ground   by  it,  he 
gained  it  at  fuch  an  expence  of   men,   and  with  fuch  a  con- 
viftion  of   the   bravery  and  Ikill  of  the  allies,  that   he  mull 
have  been  very  unwilling  to  have  obtained    many  fuch    vic- 
tories.    But  the  mull  alarming circumftance  which  occurred 
during  the  battle  ot   Bautzen,  was  the  defertion  of  a  whole 
battalion  ol    Wurtemburghers,  as  well  as  a  body  of  Saxon 
troops,  which  mull  have  convinced  Bonaparte  how  little  de- 
pendence lie  could  place  on  the  German  troops.      The  allies 
continued  their  retreat,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  their  head 
quarters  were  within  18  leagues  of  Berlin.      On  the  4th  of 
June,   through  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Auliria,  an 
arnudice   was   agreed  on,  which   was  to   continue   till  the 
20th  of  July.      It  was  a  matter  of  great    difficulty   to   de- 
termine on  which  fide  the    advantage  of    this  armilliee   hy  ; 
both   parties   were    probably  defifOUS  ot    it,   and    is   the  em- 

perorof  Auftria preffed  it  molt earneftly, each  party  readily 
agreed  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  raining  his  allillance,  or  avoid- 
ing his  hoftdity.        It    was,  however,   extremely    Unpopular 

throughout  Germany,  and  efpecially  in  the  Prufllan  Hates; 

fo  Btuch  fo,  that  the  king  deemed  it  1.  ■  ivlkirv  to  blue  a  pro- 
elan  a' km.,  m  which  he  declared  that  the  armiitice  tad  not 
beea  fought  lor  ly  the  allied  powci  ,  and  that  they  would 

only 
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only  ufe  it  to  re-inforce  tlieir  armies,  and  attack  the  common  aftrous  event  in  the  courfe  of  this  battle  was,  the  death  of 
enemy,  at  its  expiration,  with  more  vigour.  Bonaparte,  on  Moreau,  who  had  both  his  legs  (hot  off  by  a  cannon  ball, 
his  own  part,  complained  that  the  terms  of  the  armiitice  Bonaparte  reptefented  the  battle  of  Drefden  as  moft  de- 
were  not  faithfully  kept  by  the  allies  ;  this  complaint,  which  cidedly  favourable  to  him,  and  he  probably  confidered  the 
was  well  founded,  arofe  from  a  circumftance  which  augured  lofs  and  difcoinfiture  of  the  allies  as  much  more  ferious  than 
fatally  for  his  future  fuccefs  ;  for  the  landwehr  of  Pruffia,  they  really  were,  as  in  order  to  intercept  their  retreat  into 
and  even  all  the  inhabitants  who  could  procure  any  kind  of  Bohemia,  he  difpatched  Vandamme,  one  of  his  generals, 
arms,  notwithstanding  the  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  were  with  a  force  which  it  would  have  been  madnefs  to  have  fent 
continually  attacking  and  haraffing  the  French,  and  in  many  againft  them,  had  he  not  believed  their  army  to  have  been 
cafes  they  captured   their  fupplies   of  ilores  and  provisions,  not  only  much  reduced  in  numbers,  but  retreating  in  great 


and  rendered  precarious  and  difficult  their  communication 
with  France. 

It  was  foon  evident  that  the  armiitice  would  not  lead  to 
peace,  each  party  was  exerting  itfelf  to  the  utmoit  to  re- 
cruit and  re-inforce  their  army.  The  emperor  Alexander 
ordered  frefh  troops  to  be   brought  acrofs  the  Viftula,  and 


diforder.  In  the  attack,  Vandamme,  and  fix  other  generals, 
were  taken  prifoners,  befides  lo,coo  men,  60  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  6  (tandards. 

In  Silefia  the  campaign  opened  on  the  1 8th  of  Auguft, 
the  allies  in  this  quarter  moving  en  towards  Drefden  ;  they 
firlt  attacked  and  defeated  a  corps  under  marfhal  Ney,  which 


in  a  (hort  time  the  re-inforcements  that  joined  the  allied  army  induced  Bonaparte  to  fet  out  to  re-inforce  his  general ;  the 
from  Ruffia  alone,  amounted  to  75,000  men.  The  king  of  French  having  now  greatly  the  fuperiority,  general  Blucher 
Pruilia  contributed  as  much  to  the  common  caufe  as  the  ex-  retreated,  and  took  up  a  ftrong  poiition  behind  the  Katz- 
haufted  ilate  of  his  country,  and  of  its  finances,  would  bach.  The  plan  of  the  allies  being  to  dittraCt  and  divide 
allow.  Bonaparte  was  equally  acYive  ;  oppofite  to  the  Bonaparte'?  forces,  they  fell  farther  back,  while  the  grand 
main  army  of  the  allies  he  had  collected  nearly  1 30,000  men.  army  from  Bohemia,  as  we  have  feen,  marched  on  to  Drefden. 
The  armiitice  was  prolonged  till  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  drew  off  Bonaparte  to  that  q  arter.  On  the  25th  and 
durum-  which  a  congrefs  was  held  at  Prague,  at  which  little  26th  the  French  advanced  againft  Blucher,  but  on  the  latter 
or  nothing  was  done,  or  perhaps  even  attempted.  The  of  thofe  days  the  Pruilian  general  attacked  them.  The 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Aullria  was  of  no  avail ;  the  battle  was  fought  near  the  Katzb.xh,  am1  from  that  takes 
terms  which  he  propofed  as  juft  and  equitable  to  all  parties,  its  name  ;  in  it  Blucher  and  the  Pn  ffians  proved  their  deter- 
were  peremptorily  rejedted  by  Bonaparte.  No  alternative,  mination  to  avenge  the  difgrace  which  their  country  had  fo 
therefore,  he  faid,  remained  for  him  to  adopt,  but  to  unite  long  fuffered  by  having  been  under  the  tyranny  of  France, 
his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  emperor  of  Rullia  and  the  king  They  fought  with  the  moil  unparalleled  bravery,  and  gained 
of  Pruffia.  Still,  however,  he,  as  well  as  they,  were  going  a  complete  vidtory.  Among  the  fruits  of  their  lpoil  were 
to  fight,  not  for  the  pr.rpofes  of  ambition  or  conqueft,  but  18,000  prifoners,  103  pieces  of  cannon,  and  280  arrmu- 
folely  for  the  attainment  of  a  juft,  honourable,  and  lalting  nition  waggons.  In  another  quarter  the  crown  prince  was 
peace.  As  foon  as  this  could  be  brought  about,  they  would  likewile  vi&orious  over  'he  French  ;  and  in  a  fecond  battle, 
moft  cheerfully  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  till  it  was  brought  <viz.  that  of  Juterbock,  it  was  calculated  that  the  vanquifhed 
about,  they  would  continue  united  in  hoftilities,  and  exert  French  had  loft  from  16  to  1 8,000  men,  more  than  50  pieces 
themfelves  to  the  utmoft.  of  cannon,  and  400  ammunition  waggons. 

Ruffia,  Anftria,   Pruffia,  and  Sweden,  were  now  to  try  After  th  -ie   defeats   the    iitu;.tion   of  Bonaparte  became 

their  ftrength  againft  France;  the  jealoufies  and  felfifhnefs  more  critical,  yet  he  il  ill  remain;  d  at  Drefden,  and  continued 
of  the  allied  fovercigns  which  had  rendered  former  coalitions  there  till  the  7th  of  October,  when  he  quitted  it,  taking 
of  no  value,  were  abforbed  in  the  deep  and  awful  conviction  with  him  the  royal  family  of  Saxony.  Hitherto  the  allies 
that  now  they  were  fighting  for  their  own  exiftence  ;  befides,  of  Bonaparte  had  remained  more  faithful  to  him  than  might 
in  the  former  contefts,  they  were  averfe  from,  or  indifferent  have  been  expected,  but  about  this  period  the  king  of 
to,  the  caufe  of  their  fovereign  ;  now  they  were  cordial  and  Bavaria  deferted  mm,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
zealous  in  their  co-operation.  The  allied  powers  alfo  very  conceit  with  Ai  'Iria,  by  which  35,000  Bavarian  troops 
wifely  made  life  of  other  weapons  than  thofe  of  warfare  ;  were  immediately  ro  co-operate  u-ith  thofe  of  Auftria. 
the  moft   eloquent   and  popular   writers   in    Germany  were  On   the  14th   of  Oftober  Bonap.  rte  collected  his  whole 

employed  to  roufe  the  people,  to  hold  out  Bonaparte  as  no  force  in  and  round  L-ipfic,  and  on  the  18th  the  famous 
longer  formidable  ;  as  having  been  conquered  ;  but  ftill  as  battle  of  Leiplic  was  t  .ught,  in  the  courfe  of  which  two 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  happinefs  and  peace  of  Ger-  Saxon  battali  >ns,  and  two  Weftphahan  regiments  of  hufiars, 
many,  as  the  common  deftroyer  of  the  liberty  of  the  fove-  quitted  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  joined  the  allies  ;  the 
reign  and  the  peafant.  artillery  which  they   brought  over   with  them,  they  imme- 

Befides  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  another  Frenchman  diately  turned  againft  the  French,  and  the  crown  prince 
entered  into  the  lifts  againft  Bonaparte,  -viz.  general  Moreau,  headed  the  men  in  a  charge  againft  their  former  oppreffors. 
who,  after  he  had  been  liberated  by  him,  had  gone  over  to  In  the  battle  of  this  day  the  French  loft  at  leaft  50,000 
America,  where,  in  peace,  quiet,  and  retirement,  he  had  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  befices  65  pieces  of 
fpent  feme  years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  known  by  what  par-  artillery.  Bonaparte  now  left  Leipfic,  and  in  two  hours 
ticular  motives  he  was  induced  to  enter  again  into  public  afterwards  the  allied  armies  entered  that  town, 
fervice  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  emperor  Alexander,  as  foon  The  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  Leipfic  with  the  wreck  of 

as  he  found  that  war  with  Bonaparte  was  inevitable,  fent  his  army,  to  the  amount  of  80,000  men,  was  fcarcely  fur- 
over  a  confidential  perfon  to  America,  with  whom  general  pafied  in  diforder  and  mifery  by  his  retreat  from  Mofcow, 
Moreau  returned  to  Europe.  He  joined  the  allied  army  As  foon  as  he  reached  the  Rhine  he  lctt  his  army,  haftened 
foon  after  the  congrefs  at  the  Prague  was  diil'olved.  to  Paris,  and  on  his  arrival,  another  confeription  of  300,000 

On  the  17th  of  Auguft  hoftilities  recommenced,  and  a  men  was  ordered,  but  France  was  now  too  much  exhaufted 
moft  fevere  battle  was,  a  few  days  after,  fought  at  Drefden,  to  anfwer  the  demand  ;  the  Rullian  and  German  campaigns 
in  which,  after  a  terrible  (laughter  on  both  fides,  the  French  had  almotl  entirely  ftript  her  of  the  efficient  military  popu- 
fucceeded  in  repulfing  the  allied  armies,  but  the  moft  dif-     lation;  befides,  there  was  wanting  that  enthuliafm  which  had, 
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twenty  years  before,  been  characterise  of  the  country,  fo 
that  it  was  almoft  deaf  to  this  new  demand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mighty  edifice  which  Bonaparte  had 
erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  independence  and  liberties 
of  the  continent,  and  which  had  been  cemented  by  the  blood 
of  hundreds  of  thoufands,  was  falling  to  pieces  ;  the  victory 
of  Leipfic,  by  freeing  the  minds  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many from  all  apprehenfions  of  his  power,  proved  how 
eager  they  were  to  rcfume  their  legitimate  character  and  au- 
thority. Wurtemburgh  deferted  him,  and  made  her  peace 
with  the  allies  ;  and  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
diflolved  ;  fo  that,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  no  fovereigns  re- 
mained attached  to  him  except  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
the  king  of  Naples. 

Holland,  which  had  long  groaned  under  French  tyranny, 
early  in  the  month  of  November  broke  her  (hackles,  dif- 
mifled  the  conllituted  authorities,  eilablifhed  a  provifional 
form  of  government,  and  by  the  aflillance  of  Great  Britain 
fhe  was  at  length  enabled  to  hold  up  her  head  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  recalling  her  hereditary  prince,  and  in- 
verting him  with  new  powers,  and  higher  titles  than  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  had  formerly  exercifed  and 
claimed.  Rather  before  this  period  the  allied  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  crown  prince,  had  entered  Hanover, 
which  they  liberated  from  French  thraldom,  much  to  the 
fatisfattion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  the  end  of  November 
almoft  all  the  itrong  places  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine 
were  in  pofleflion  of  the  allies,  and  fuch  as  were  not,  were 
clofely  invelled.  On  the  ill  of  December  they  ifl'ued  their 
famous  proclamation,  which,  from  its  juflice  and  moderation, 
probably  did  them  as  much,  or  more,  fervice,  than  any  of 
their  victories.  "  The  allied  powers,"  fay  they,  "  do  not 
make  war  upon  France,  but  againlt  that  preponderance 
which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe  and  of  France,  the 
emperor  Napoleon  has  too  long  exercifed  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  empire. 

"  Victory  has  conducted  the  allied  armies  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  firfl  ufe  which  their  imperial  and  royal 
majeflies  have  made  ot  victory,  has  been  to  offer  peace  to 
his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French.  An  attitude 
ftrengthened  by  the  acccfiion  of  all  the  fovereigns  and  princes 
of  Germany  has  had  no  influence  on  the  conditions  of  that 
peace.  Thefe  conditions  are  founded  on  the  independence 
of  the  French  empire,  as  well  as  on  the  independence  of  the 
other  Hates  of  Europe.  The  views  of  the  powers  are  juil 
in  their  object,  generous  and  liberal  in  their  application, 
giving  fecunty  to  all,  honourable  to  each. 

"  The  allied  fovereigns  defire  that  France  may  be  great, 
powerful,  and  happy  ;  becaufe  the  French  power,  in  a  (late 
of  greatnefs  and  (Irength,  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
focial  edifice  of  Europe.  They  wi(h  that  France  may  be 
happy,  that  French  commerce  may  revive,  that  the  arts 
(thofe  bleflings  of  peace)  may  again  flourifh,  becaufe  a 
great  people  can  only  be  tranquil  in  proportion  as  it  is  happy. 
The  allied  powers  confirm  to  the  French  empire  an  extent  of 
territory  which  France,  under  her  kings,  never  knew  ;  be- 
caufe a  valiant  nation  does  not  fall  from  its  rank,  by  having 
in  its  turn  experienced  reverfes  in  an  obftinate  and  fan- 
guinary  contefl,  in  which  it  has  fought  with  its  accullomed 
bravery." 

Immediately  after  the  ifluing  of  this  declaration,  the 
allies  having  completed  their  arrangements,  eroded  the 
Rhine  for  the  purpofe  of  invading  France  ;  as,  however,  the 
ftrong  fortrcfles  near  Mcntz  rendered  the  paffage  in  this 
place  rather  difficult,  they  preferred  pafling  through  Swit- 
zerland, by  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  they  were 
hailed  as  friends,  and  afforded  every  aflillance. 
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The  allied  a™y  entered  Switzerland  on  the  ZOt'n  of  De- 
cember, penetrate!  to  Zurich  and  Berne,  and  eroded  the 
Rhine  at  Bade  without  firing  a  (hot,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  detachments  of  the  allies  made  their  way  to  Lan- 
gres,  in  Champagne,  which  was  about  too  miles  within  the 
old  French  frontier.  The  year  1814  opened  with  an  inva- 
fion  of  France,  not  only  by  the  allies  in  the  eaft  and  north, 
but  on  the  fouth  by  lord  Wellington,  while  the  Auftrian 
forces  in  Italy,  aided  by  the  naval  exertions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  detachments  from  ourgarrifons  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, completely  kept  the  viceroy  in  check.  Every 
event  tended  to  fhew  that  Bonaparte's  power  was  tottering, 
and  he  mud  have  been  convinced  that  he  had  only  one  thing 
to  depend  on,  -viz.  his  own  perfonal  prowefs.  He  accord- 
ingly left  Paris  on  the  25th  of  January  to  take  command  of 
the  armies,  and  on  the  id  of  February  a  great  battle  wa& 
fought  between  him  and  maifhal  Blucher,  which  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  allies,  and  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  his 
pofitions  about  Brienne,  with  the  lofs  of  4000  prifoners, 
was  the  confequence  of  his  defeat. 

On  the  7th  of  February  the  pofition  and  town  of  Troyes 
was  taken  pofleflion  of  by  the  allies  ;  this  town  was  thought 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  their  caufe,  on  account  of  its 
refources,  its  population,  and  of  the  number  of  road*  lead- 
ing to  it  from  different  parts  of  France.  At  this  period  ne- 
gociations  were  carrying  on  at  Chatillon-fur  Seine  for  the 
purpofe  of  effecting  a  peace,  during  which  the  allies  had 
gained  feveral  conquefts  over  the  French  armies.  B Jnaparte 
had  been  beaten  in  feveral  engagements  with  Blucher  and 
prince  Schvvartzenburg,  whofe  armies,  at  the  clofe  of  Fe- 
bruary, were  at  Troyes  and  Chalons,  while  he  himfelf  was 
at  Rheims.  On  the  19th  of  March  the  negociations  were 
to  terminate,  and  on  that  day  Napoleon  refufed  the  terms 
that  were  offered  him,  though  by  thofe  terms  he  would  have 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  French,  with  dominions  as  ex- 
tenfive  and  powerful  as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the 
former  monarchs. 

On  the  day  that  the  conferences  at  Chatillon  were  termi- 
nated, the  French  army  moved  upon  Arcii,  behind  which 
the  corps  commanded  by  field  marfhal  count  Wrede  was 
polled. 

The  allies,  under  Schwartzcnburg,  concentrated  on  the 
Aube,  near  Pougy  and  Arcis,  and  a  general  attack  was 
made  by  the  allies  on  the  20th,  in  which  the  enemy  was  de- 
feated at  all  points,  with  great  lofs,  and  Arcis  was  taken. 

At  this  juncture,  Napoleon  formed  the  defperate  and  ex- 
traordinary plan  of  pafling  between  the  two  armies  of  the 
allies,  and  of  firiking  at  their  communications  with  the 
Rhine,  intending  at  the  fame  time  to  liberate  the  garrifon 
of  Metz.  For  this  purpofe  he  moved  by  Chalons  on  Vitry 
and  St.  Dizier,  his  head-quarters  being,  on  the  2 2d,  at  Ob- 
comte,  between  the  two  latter  places.  This  bold  and  cha- 
racteristic refolution  was  formed  in  the  expectation  that  it 
would  alarm  the  allies  fo  much  for  their  own  fafety,  as  not 
only  to  draw  them  away  from  Paris,  but  actually  entangle 
them  in  the  very  difficulties  with  the  profpect  ot  which  he 
endeavoured  to  terrify  them  ; — this  movement  wa6  fortu- 
nately defeated  by  their  refolution  of  marching  upon  Paris, 
a  refolution  which  was — confidering  the  time  and  circum. 
fiances  in  which  it  was  taken — one  oi'  the  gr;  ndeft  that  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  does  the  higheft  honour 
to  the  names  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  prince  Schwart- 
zcnburg;— to  which  of  thofe  grout  mi  n  tli  idea  fuggelled 
itfelf,  perhaps  they  themfelvea  are  not  confcious  ;  but  it  is 
certain  they  both  eagerly  adopted  it,  and  muil  equally  (hare 
in  the  glory  of  that  great  cnteipiifo  in  which  they  rifked 
themfelves  and  their  armies  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind. 
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f<u-  two  days  after  this  determination  and  change  of 
march,  Bonaparte  was  employed,  as  he  hoped,  in  antici- 
pating the  allies,  ar.d  in  preparing  the  firings  m  which  his 
viftims  were  to  be  caught ;  but  no  enemy  came — no  intelli- 
gence arrived  :  from  Paris  he  heard  nothing — from  the  reft. 
of  France  little ;  and  a  hoftile  array  of  200,000  men  mult 
be,  he  knew,  at  no  great  diftance  from  him,  but  he  could 
not  guefs  where.  Over  Winzingerode,  who  was  in  his 
vicinity,  near  St.  Dizier,  with  a  fmall  force,  he  obtained 
fome,  and  claimed  greater  advantages ;  but  thefe  fucceffes 
left  him  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

He  was  convinced  that  this  corps  was  but  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Ruffians  ;  and  when  one  of  his  generals  re- 
ported it  was  not  fo,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  allies 
had  fufpended  their  retreat,  he  himfelf  thought  the  news 
almoft  too  good  to  be  believed,  and  calculated  that  the  time 
thus  loft  would  enable  him  to  perfect  his  plans  for  their 
deftru&ion. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  it  was  Napoleon  who  thought  his 
enemies  undone  ;  and  far  from  confidering  them  as  having 
refumed  the  offenfive,  he  faw  in  their  movement  of  con- 
centration only  a  meafure  of  retreat.  He  announced  it 
triumphantly  to  the  emprefs  in  letters  written  with  his  own 
hand :  thefe  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  allies.  They 
were  then  certain  of  having  deceived  him,  and  they  urged 
with  great  precipitation  their  movement  againfl  the  ca- 
pital. 

Of  the  march  upon  Paris  either  he  never  thought,  or  his 
arrogance  haftily  rejected  the  idea  ;  but  at  laft,  after  a  lofs 
of  three  days,  he  felt  that  it  became  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
afcertain  the  enemy's  pofition,  and  he  accordingly  haftened 
by  forced  marches  through  Bar-fur-Aube  towards  Troyes. 
A  junftion  was,  however,  formed  by  prince  Schwartzen- 
burg  and  marfhal  Blucher ;  and  the  whole  allied  force 
marched  upon  Paris,  with  a  rapidity  that  infured  its  fuccefs. 
The  defences  which  had  been  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city  were  attacked  late  in  the  day  of  the  30th  March, 
and  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Marmont,  made  a 
mod  determined  refiltance ;  but  the  allies  were  almoft  every 
where  fuccefsful. 

At  the  moment  of  thefe  decifive  advantages,  a  flag  of 
truce  was  fent  from  Marmont,  intimating  a  defire  to  receive 
any  propofitions  that  it  might  have  been  intended  to  make 
to  him  by  a  flag  of  truce,  which  had  previoufly  been  refufed 
admittance.  An  armiftice  was  alfo  propofed  by  him  for 
two  hours  ;  to  obtain  which,  he  confented  to  abandon  every 
pofition  he  occupied  without  the  barriers  of  Paris. 

On  the  3 1  ft  in  the  morning,  the  allies  entered  Paris.  In 
the  evening,  Caulincourt  came  from  Bonaparte  to  the  em- 
peror of  Ruffia,  offering  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  peace 
which  the  allies  had  offered  at  Chatillon.  The  emperor 
gave  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  the  time  was  paft  for  treat- 
ing with  Bonaparte  as  fovereign  of  France. 

Immediately,  by  the  defire  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  the 
fenate  met,  and  chofe  a  provifional  government,  confifting 
of  Talleyrand  and  four  other  members.  At  their  fecond 
fitting,  they  declared  that  Bonaparte  had  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  empire,  and  that  his  dynafty  was  at  an  end.  They 
alfo  refolved,  that  the  fenate  and  legiflative  bodies  fhould 
form  fundamental  parts  of  the  new  conftitution. 

On  the  ift  of  April  the  provifional  government  inftalled 
itfelf,  and  of  this  Bonaparte  feems  to  have  been  aware  ;  and 
on  the  2d  he  collected  at  Corbcil,  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  at  leaft  20,000  men,  whom  he  reviewed 
and  thus  addreffed :  "  The  enemy  is  in  Paris.  I  do  not 
with  to  fpeak  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  but  a  horde 
of  emigrants,  whom  I  had  recalled,    reftored,    and  laden 


with  perfonal  favours,  have  offered  their  fervices  to  the 
emperor  of  Ruffia,  and  have  hoifted  the  white  cockade. 
The  tri-coloured  cockade  we  won  in  our  revolution  ;  we 
have  ennobled  it  in  our  empire.  It  has  fhared  too  many 
triumphs  with  us  ever  to  be  abandoned.  If  Paris  is  to  be 
retaken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  I  will  march  at  your 
head.  May  1  reckon  upon  you  ?  Am  1  right  ?  Will  you 
ever  abandon  this  national  cockade.'"  "Never,  never; 
vive  l'empercur  !  vive  Napoleon  !  a  Paris!"  was  the  anfwer 
of  the  whole  line  of  troops. 

The  marlhals  prefent  at  this  fcene  were  far  from  par- 
taking or  encouraging  this  enthufiafm  :  they  that  fame 
night  afiembled  in  the  palace,  and  when  admitted  to  Na- 
poleon's prefence,  with  many  references  to  their  former  fer- 
vices, and  profeffions  of  duty  and  affection,  acquainted 
him  that  all  was  loft  ;  that  at  raoft  he  could  collect  but 
56,000  men,  and  that  for  them  he  h:id  not  two  days  pro- 
vilions  ;  but  the  only  means  of  faving  any  thing  from  this 
great  fhipwreck,  was  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  king  of 
Rome. 

Bonaparte,  for  the  firft  time  in  his  exiitence,  heard  a  re- 
monftrance  in  filence,  and  ultimately  affented  to  the  pro- 
pofal.  On  the  3d,  marfhal  Nev  put  into  his  hands  the  Paris 
journals,  in  which  the  decheance,  pronounced  by  the  fenate 
the  day  before,  was  publifhed  ;  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  on  the  public  parade,  gave  him  that  advice  fo 
terrible  to  the  ear  of  a  tyrant,  "  Sire,  il  faut  abdiquer  ; 
e'eft  le  vceu  de  la  France  et  de  l'armee."  Napoleon, 
thunder/truck,  retired  into  the  palace.  On  the  4th  he 
figned  his  own  abdication,  and  addreffed  an  order  of  the  day 
to  his  army,  in  which,  after  contrafting  forcibly  and  juftly 
the  former  fervility  and  prefent  tergiverfation  of  the  fenate, 
he  intimates,  that  if  he  is  the  only  obftacle  to  peace,  he  is 
ready  to  make  the  laft  facrifice  for  France  ;  and  that  he 
has  fent  Ney,  Caulincourt,  and  Macdonald  to  Paris, 
"  pour  entamer  des  negociations."  Thefe  negociations, 
which  had  for  their  objeft  the  continuance  of  Bonaparte's 
power  under  the  cloak  of  a  regency,  to  be  adminiftered  by 
his  wife,  in  her  own  name,  or  that  of  her  fon,  happily 
failed.  Others  then  enfued,  in  which  the  difcuffions  were 
not  queftions  of  policy,  power,  or  government,  but  of 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence  ;  and  on  the  nth  of  April  was 
figned  the  famous  treaty,  by  which  Bonaparte  abandoned 
for  himfelf  and  his  family  the  thrones  of  half  the  world,  and 
ftipulaud  only  for  the  empty  titles  of  his  better  days,  a 
retreat  in  the  obfeureft  corner  of  his  late  dominions,  and  a 
penfion  of  2, coo, 000  of  livres  per  annum  from  the  civil  lift 
of  Lewis  XVIII.  ;  and,  finally,  on  the  12th  he  figned  the 
formal  inftrument  of  his  abdication  on  the  part  of  himfelf 
and  his  dynafty. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  difaftrous  revolution  ; 
and  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  depofition  of  Bonaparte, 
Lewis  XVIII.  returned,  and  took  a  quiet  poffeflion  of  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.  Of  the  liability  of  the  new  govern- 
ment we  prefume  to  offer  no  conje&ures.  Of  the  character 
of  the  prefent  fovereign  much  might  be  faid  in  applaufe  ; 
of  the  new  conftitution,  at  prefent,  we  know  but  little : 
and  into  what  it  may  ultimately  fettle  it  is  difficult  to 
fpeak.  Many  recent  occurrences  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  have  mortified  the  friends  to  human  happinefs  ;  the 
fociety  of  Jefuits,  always  inimical  to  the  intereits  of  man- 
kind, has  been  re-eftabli(hed.  The  Inquifition,  which 
Bonaparte  aboliftied,  and  which  it  was  imagined  could, 
in  this  enlightened  age,  never  more  rear  its  horrid  head,  has 
been  revived  in  Spain,  to  the  everlafting  difgrace  of  the 
prince  who  ordered  its  eftabliftiment,  and  to  the  people 
who  permitted  it.  When  we  read  the  decree,  that  "  the 
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tribunal  of  the  Inquifition  is  abolifhed,  as  derogatory  £o  the 
fovereign  power,  and  to  civil  authority,"  we  did  antici- 
pate a  new  era,  even  for  Spain,  and  are  mortified,  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  deicribe,  to  find  that  feveral  of 
the  beft  and  molt  virtuous  inhabitants  of  that  country  are 
now  fuffering  under  a  tribunal  which  curfed  the  world  for 
fo  many  centuries,  which,  for  the  boldnefs  and  wickednefs 
of  the  original  conception,  the  immenfe  extent  of  its  power, 
the  audacity  of  its  attempts,  the  greatnefs  of  its  fuccefs,  and 
the  length  of  its  domination,  finds  no  parallel  in  the  records 
of  the  world. 

We  might,  as  a  conclufion  to  this  article,  take  fome 
notice  of  the  principal  actors  arid  fufferers  in  the  revolution 
which  we  have  been  contemplating,  but  we  are  afraid  of 
tranfgrefling  the  allowed  limits.  Belides,  in  our  alphabetical 
arrangement,  we  have  already  noticed  feveral  of  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  of  thefe  perfons  ;  fee  particularly  the  articles 
Bailly,  Condorcet,  Maiiat,  Mihabeau,  Lewis  XVI., 
Malesherbes,  and  Neckar,  and  to  fome  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  our  work,  diftinet  articles  will  hereafter 
be  given.  (See  Roland-Tuugot,  Robespierre,  Verg- 
niaud,  &c.)  Of  Danton,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in 
fome  of  the  bloodied  fcencs  in  Paris,  and  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  axe  which  he  had  (harpened  for  others,  we 
may  obferve,  that  he  was  educated  to  the  law,  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  revolution  was  fucceflively  the  afiociate  of 
Mirabeau,  Marat,  and  Robefpierre.  He  organized  fome  of 
the  chief  tumults  and  mafTacres  in  the  city,  particularly 
that  of  the  loth  of  Augult.  After  the  fall  of  royalty,  he 
obtained  an  appointment  of  admimltrator  of  jullice,  a  flation 
in  which  money  poured  on  him  from  all  fides,  and  which 
was  Ipeedily  diltributed  by  him  to  procure  adherents  and 
reward  atrocities.  He  was  deeply  involved  in  the  horrid 
mallacres  of  September,  and,  when  fubfequently  called  to 
account  for  the  diltribution  of  the  money  charged  for 
fecret  fervice,  he  declared,  that  "  in  a  revolution  there 
could  be  no  reckoning  in  detail."  It  was  Danton  who 
prevented  the  national  aflembly  from  leaving  Paris  on  the 
approach  of  the  Pruflians.  He  was  brought  to  the  guil- 
lotine by  Robefpierre,  who  was  his  rival,  but  his  inferior 
in  every  thing  but  cunning  and  hypocrily.  For  this  article, 
we  refer,  as  authorities,  chiefly  to  the  volumes  of  the  New 
Annual  Regilter. 

Revolution  of  America.  See  America,  and  United 
States. 

Revolution  in  Poland.     See  Poland. 

Revolution,  in  Geometry.  The  motion  of  any  figure 
quite  round  a  fixed  line,  as  an  axis,  is  called  the  revo- 
lution of  that  figure  ;  and  the  figure  fo  moving  is  faid  to 
revolve. 

Thus,  a  right-angled  triangle,  revolving  round  one  of 
its  legs,  as  an  axis,  generates,  by  that  revolution,  a  cone; 
which  fee. 

Revolution,  in  AJlronomy,  denotes  the  period  of  a  ltar, 
planet,  comet,  or  other  phenomenon  ;  or  its  courfe  from 
any  point  of  its  orbit,  till  it  return  to  the  lame. 

The  planets  have  a  twofold  revolution.  The  one  about 
their  own  axis,  ufually  called  their  diurnal  rotation,  which 
conftitutcs  what  we  call  their  day. 

The  other  about  the  fun,  called  their  annual  revolution 
or  period,  conftituting  their  year.  See  Motion  of  the  Pla- 
nets. 

REVOLUTUM  Folium,  in  Botany.     See  Leaf. 

REUS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
where  feveral  merchants  at  Barcelona  have  agents  for  the 
purchafc  of  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit,  with  which  the  country 
abounds.       . 

REUS!?,  a  river  that  rifes  from  a  lake  in  Mount  St. 
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Gothard,  crolfes  the  canton  of  Un,  pafles  through  the  lak? 
of  the  Four  Cantons  to  Lucerne,  and  then  taking  a  northerly 
courfe,  runs  into  the  Rhine,  two  miles  N.  of  Klingnan,  in 
the  county  of  Baden. 

REUSSEN,  a  princely  county  of  Saxony,  divided  i:;to 
feveral  branches,  which  take  their  names  from  the  towns 
which  they  pofiels,  all  lituatcd  in  the  Vogtland. 

REUSS1N,  or  Redzen,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw  ;  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pofen. 

REUT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Bam- 
berg ;  three  miles  E.  of  Forcheim. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  which  runs  into  the  Dnieiter,  near  Uttia, 
in  the  province  of  Moldavia. 

REUTELE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for 
the  umbla  minor,  or  red  charr,  a  fifli  common  in  the  lakes  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  northern  parts  ot  England  and  Wales. 
The  name  is  originally  German. 

REUTLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  a  lmall  river,  which  runs  into  thu  Neckar.  It  has 
only  one  parochial  church,  together  with  one  hofpital,  an 
orphan-houfe,  and  a  grammar-fchool.  The  magiftratcs  and 
burghers  are  Lutherans.  Near  it  was  dikovered,  in  17 16,  a 
fulphurous  fpiiug  ;  $z  miles  W.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  48  30*. 
E.  long.  90  8'. 

REUTO,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  ;  6  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Plauen. 

REUTTE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Bre- 
gentz  ;  9  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bregentz. 

REUTTEN,  or  Reita,  a  town  of  the  Tyrolefe,  on  the 
borders  of  Swabia  ;   32  miles  N.W.  of  Infpruck. 

REVULSION,  in  Medicine,  the  derivation  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  from  a  part  in  which  they  are  morbidly  accu- 
mulated, to  another  part,  whether  near  or  diftant. 

This  principle  is  much  acted  upon  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, although  confiderably  lefs  than  by  the  advocates  of 
the  humoral  pathology.  Thefe  practitioners  carried  the 
principle  fo  far  as  to  make  their  evacuations  generally  at 
fome  point  oppofite  and  diitant  to  the  part  difeafed  :  thus, 
to  relieve  the  head,  they  would  bleed  from  the  foot,  or  from 
the  haemorrhoidal  veins  about  the  anus  ;  and  if  a  pleurify 
occurred  in  the  left  fide,  they  would  open  a  vein  in  the  right 
arm  ;  and  fo  forth.  Thefe  were  mere  hypothetical  refine- 
ments, and  have  lallen  into  difufe  in  this  country.  Much  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  however,  in  acute  and  in  fome  local 
chronic  difeafes,  hinges  upon  the  principle  of  revulfion. 
Thus,  for  the  removal  of  inflammatory  congeftion  in  any 
internal  organ,  as  in  the  lungs  or  brain,  a  counter-inflam- 
mation is  excited  externally  in  the  (kin  of  a  contiguous  part, 
by  applying  a  bliller,  or  a  ilimulating  liniment,  to  the  Sur- 
face of  the  cheft,  to  the  neck,  or  on  the  fcalp  :  and  thtis 
by  bringing  an  afflux  of  the  fluids  to  thefe  external  parts, 
which  are  ot  lefs  importance  to  life,  the  ccngeftion  iu  the 
veflcls  of  the  more  important  and  vital  organs  is  dimiuifhed, 
and  the  inflammation  cured.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  the  de- 
rivation of  the  fluids  to  the  inteltines  by  cathartic  medicines, 
to  the  kidnies  by  diuretics,  and  to  the  fkin  by  fudonfici, 
tends  to  dimiuifh  the  congeition  of  the  circulating  fyttem  at 
large,  and  confequently  of  particular  organs.  Blood-letting, 
whether  by  directly  opening  the  veins  and  (mall  arteries, 
or  by  the  application  of  leeches,  or  of  cupping-glaffcs 
after  lcarification,  likewife  operates  upoii  the  principle  of 
revulfion. 

Cpnlidenble  errors,  however,  have  been  committed,  efpe. 
cially  by  the  humoral  pathologiiU,  by  carrying  this  doctrine 
too  far.  For  in  their  attempts  to  proojre  evacuations  ot 
the  fluids,  elpccially  from  the  fkin,  they  have  employed 
heat,  and  ammoniacal,  fpirituous,  and  other  ftimulant  me- 
dicines, which,  by  the  excitement  aud  irritation  which  the) 
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occafioned  in  the  nervous  and  vafcular  fyltem.  prsduC-eu 
m\ich  more  inflammatory  adtion,  tnan  the  revulfion,  refult- 
ing  from  the  evacuation,  could  poffibly  fubdue.  See  Hu- 
moral Pathology. 

Revulsion  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fpontaneous  turn  or  reflux 
of  humours  in  the  body.  Sudden  difeafes  are  occafioned 
by  great  revullions  of  humours,  which  fall  all  at  once  on 
cert  an'  parts. 

REWAH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Allahabad  ;  57 'rrl  s  S.S.W.  of  Allahabad.  N. 
lat.'24°35r.     E.  Ion?.  8iJ  36'. 

REWARDS.  Military  rewards,  among  the  Athenians, 
coulift  d  fometjmes  in  crowns  prefented  to  thofe  that  had 
nvnt  d  them  :  on  which  their  names  and  noble  actions  were 
inferibed.  Some  had  leave  granted  them  to  eredt  pillars  or 
ft.it  les  Til  honour  of  fome  god,  with  inferiptions  fettmg 
forth  their  victories.  This  was  a  favour  that  was  feldom 
granted  ;  Cimon  indeed  was  honoured  with  it,  but  Themif- 
tocles  could  never  obtain  the  like.  Another  honour  con- 
f  rred  at  Athens  on  the  valiant,  was  to  have  their  arms 
placed  in  the  citadel,  and  to  be  called  Cecropidn,  or  citizens 
of  tlie  true  old  blood.  Others  were  prefented  with  a  tsanvXuc, 
or  complete  fuit  of  armour.  Songs  of  triumph  were  ho- 
norary compliments  paid  to  fome.  The  children  of  thofe 
who  were  killed  in  battle  were  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  till  they  came  to  maturity  ;  at  which  time  they  were 
prefented  before  the  allembly  of  the  Athenian  people  with 
a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  one  of  the  public  minilters 
proclaiming  before  them,  "  that  hitherto,  in  remembrance 
of  their  fathers'  merits,  the  commonwealth  had  educated 
thefe  voung  men,  but  now  difmiiied  them  fo  armed,  to  go 
forth  and  thank  their  country  by  imitating  their  fathers' 
examples." 

Solon  made  a  farther  provifion  for  the  parents  of  thofe 
that  died  in  the  wars,  it  being  extremely  reafonable  that  they 
fhould  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  who  had  loit 
their  children,  the  comfort  and  fupport  of  their  declining 
age,  in  the  fervice  of  the  public. 

As  for  thofe  who  were  any  wife  difabled,  they  had  an  al- 
lowance from  the  public  towards  their  maintenance.  Potter, 
▼ol.  ii. 

Triumphal  honours  were  reckoned  among  the  military 
rewards  which  the  ancients  voted  to  their  beft  generals.  Fa- 
bius  Maximus,  Paul  Emilius,  Camillus,  and  the  Scipios, 
were  fatisfied  with  this  recompence  for  their  fervices.  With 
refpeft  to  old  infirm  foldiers,  who  were  invalided,  they  were 
provided  for  by  receiving,  each,  a  lot  of  ground,  which  they 
cultivated  and  improved.  Lands,  thus  appropriated,  formed 
part  of  the  republican  or  national  domains,  or  were  divided 
amongft  them  in  the  conquered  countries. 

The  Roman  officer  was  rewarded  for  his  fervices,  or  for 
particular  adts  of  bravery,  in  three  ways  :  lit.  By  marks  of 
honour  or  diitindtion,  which  confuted  of  two  furts,  -viz. 
of  that  which  was  merely  ornamental  to  their  own  perfons, 
or  limited  to  the  inveititure  for  life  ;  and  of  that  which  may 
be  called  remenwrative,  fuch  as  Itatues,  &c.  The  latter 
defcended  to  their  pofterity,  and  gave  their  families  a  cer- 
tain rank  in  the  republic.  2dly.  By  penfions  or  allowances. 
And  ^dly.  By  a  grant  of  lands  which  exceeded  the  lots  given 
to  private  foldiers. 

The  French,  who  got  pofleiTion  of  the  country  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  had,  at  firft,  no  other 
method  of  recompenfing  their  generals  than  by  giving  them 
a  certain  proportion  of  land.  This  grant  did  not  exceed 
their  natural  lives,  and  fometimes  it  was  limited  to  the  time 
they  r  niai    :d  in  the  fervice. 

Thefe  ufages  infenfibly  changed,  and  by  degrees  it  be- 
came cultomary  for  the  children  of  fuch  men  as  had  received 


grants  of  national  territory,  to  Continue  to  enjoy  them  ; 
upon  condition,  how;:;;,  tnat  tile  a&ual  pofl'eflbrs  of  fuch 
lands  fhould  be  liable  to  military  fervice.  Hence  the  origin 
of  fiefs  in  France,  and  the  confequent  appellation  of  milicc 
ties  Jiejfes,  or  militia,  compofed  of  men  who  held  their 
lands  on  condition  of  bearing  arms  when  called  upon. 
The  French  armies  were  for  many  years  conftituted  in 
this  manner ;  and  the  cuftora  of  rendering  military  fer- 
vice in  consideration  of  land  tenure,  only  ceafed  under 
Charles  VII. 

In  procefs  of  time,  thofe  lands  which  had  been  originally 
beftowed  upon  men  of  military  merit,  defcended  to  their 
children,  and  were  gradually  loit  in  the  aggregate  lots  of 
inheritable  property.  Other  means  were  consequently  to  be 
reforted  to  by  the  itate,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  juft  claims  of 
deierving  officers  and  foldiers.  The  French,  therefore,  re- 
turned to  the  ancient  cullom  of  the  Romans,  and  rewarded 
thofe,  who  diltinguilhed  themfelves  in  war,  by  honorary 
marks  of  diitindtion. 

Honorary  rewards  and  compenfations  for  fervice  were  not 
confined  to  individual  officers  and  foldiers.  Whole  corps 
were  frequently  diltinguilhed  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
feveral  corps  adted  together,  and  one  amongit  them  gave 
iignal  proofs  of  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  that  one  fre- 
quently took  precedence  of  the  others  in  rank,  or  was  fe- 
lected  by  the  fovereign  to  be  his  perfonal  guard.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  king  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch 
a  corps  on  the  day  of  battle,  thereby  teftifying  his  appro- 
bation of  their  condudt,  and  giving  a  proof  of  his  con- 
fidence in  their  bravery. 

*  It  is  now  ufual,  in  molt  countries,  to  confer  marks  of 
diitindtion  on  thofe  corps  that  have  formed  part  of  any 
army  that  has  fignalized  itfelf.  Thus  the  kettle-drums, 
under  the  appellation  of  naca'ires,  were  given  to  fome  regi- 
ments, as  proofs  of  their  having  behaved  gallantly  on  trying 
occafions. 

The  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  created  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1693,  and  that  of  Maria  Therefa,  as  well 
as  many  other  orders  in  different  countries,  were  only  infti- 
tuted  for  the  purpofe  of  rewarding  military  merit.  The 
eltablilhment  of  hofpitals  for  invalids,  fuch  as  Chelfea,  &c. 
owes  its  origin  and  continuance  to  the  fame  juft  fenfe  of 
what  is  due  to  deferving  officers  and  foldiers.  Hence,  like- 
wife,  our  invalid  companies  and  retired  lilts. 

Philip  Auguitus,  king  of  France,  firft  formed  the  defign 
of  building  a  college  for  foldiers  who  had  been  rendered  in- 
firm, or  were  grown  old  in  the  fervice.  Louis,  furnamed 
the  Great,  not  only  adopted  the  idea,  but  completed  the 
plan  in  a  grand  and  magnificent  ilyle.  Charles  II.  on  his 
reltoration  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  eltablilhed  Chel- 
fea, and  James  II.  added  confiderable  improvements  to  this 
royal  inltitution.  During  the  prefent  reign,  military  merit 
has  been  rewarded  by  titles  and  penfions ;  but,  what  is  ft  ill 
more  creditable  to  the  government,  and  refledts  honour 
upon  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York  (for  his  co-opera- 
tion with  thofe  who  originally  fuggelted  the  idea)  old  and 
meritorious  foldiers  are  taught  to  expedt  a  fecure  retreat  in 
the  decline  of  life  ;  and  every  rank  is  provided  for  accord- 
ing to  the  chims  and  fervices  of  individuals. 

Rewards,  in  a  legal  fenfe.  There  are  rewards  given  in 
many  cales,  by  ftatute,  for  the  apprehending  of  criminals, 
and  bringing  them  to  juftice  ;  as  a  reward  of  40/.  to  thofe 
who  apprehend  robbers  on  the  highway,  and  profecute  them 
to  conviction,  by  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  8,  to  be  paid  to  them 
(or,  if  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  take  them,  their  executors) 
by  the  fheriff  of  the  county  ;  to  which  the  itatute  8  Geo.  II. 
c.  16.  fuperadds  10/.  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 
by  fuch  taking.  Alfo  the  like  reward  of  40/.  for  appre- 
hending 
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bending  and  profecuting  of  burglars.      Stat.  5  Ann.  cap.  31. 
See  Larceny. 

The  fame  reward  for  apprehending  of  money-coiners, 
or  clippers,  &c.  6  &  7  W.  III.  And  the  like  reward  for 
the  apprehenlion  of  thief-takers,  not  profecuting  felons  ; 
and  of  perfons  refilling  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  by  force 
of  arms,  &c.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  20.  22.  See  Discovery  of 
Accomplices. 

REWARI,  in  Geography,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Subah  of  Delhi,  between  Ballogiftan  on  the  N.  and 
Mewat  011  the  S. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital 
of  the  forementioned  circar  ;  48  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi.  N. 
lat.  280  1 3'.     E.  long.  360  52'. 

REWEY,  a  term  among  Clothiers,  figmfying  cloth  un- 
evenly wrought,  or  fall  of  revues.     43  Ehz.  cap.  10. 

REX  Amaroris,  in  Botany,  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  2. 
129.  t.  41,  a  fhrub  or  tree,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  fu- 
preme  bitternefs,  as  well  as  its  reputed  medical  virtues. 
The  natives  of  Ternate,  according  to  Rumphius,  efteem  it 
a  perfeft  panacea.  In  cholera,  pleurify,  and  various  kinds 
of  fevers,  it  is  particularly  recommended.  The  fruit,  of  a 
comprelTed  heart-like  lhape,  and  coriaceous  texture,  is  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  chewed  with  Betle-nut.  Its  exceffive 
bitternefs  caufes  a  naufea,  fuppofed  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
patient.  Linnaeus  cites  the  above  chapter  of  Rumphius,  in 
his  Syjl.  Veg.  under  Ophioxylon,  but  incorreftly,  Rex  amoris. 
A  fpecimen  of  the  true  plant  is  found  in  his  herbarium,  but 
it  has  no  affinity  to  Ophioxylon.  We  have  a  more  perfeft 
fpecimen,  gathered  in  the  ifland  of  Honimoa,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith,  in  March  1797,  by  which  the  plant 
feems  to  belong  to  Pentandria  Digynia.  The  leaves  are 
elliptical,  entire,  a  fpan  long,  alternate,  on  long  (talks  ; 
their  under  fides  filky,  efpecially  when  young  ;  with  one 
ftout  midrib,  and  many  ftraight  parallel  tranfverfe  veins. 
Flowers  very  fmall,  in  numerous,  fimple,  filky,  axillary, 
folitary  clufters.  Calyx  minute,  apparently  of  only  two 
acute  leaves.  Petals  five,  larger  than  the  calyx,  uniform, 
oblong,  concave,  at  length  reflexed.  Stamens  awl-fiiaped, 
fimple.  Anthers  roundifh,  fimple,  two-lobed.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  obovate,  compreffed,  cloven  at  the  top.  Styles  none. 
Stigmas  obtufe,  converging.  The  ripe  fruit  we  have  not  feen. 
Rumphius  fays  it  confifts  of  two  cells,  with  a  white  feed, 
like  that  of  a  cucumber,  in  each.  The  foliage  bears  con- 
fiderable  refemblance  to  fome  of  the  Contort*,  but  there  is 
no  charafter  of  that  tribe  in  the  fruftification  ;  as  far,  at 
lead,  as  we  can  difcern.  The  germen  and  fligmas  are  not 
unlike  thofe  of  Ulmns.  The  half-formedyVajV  proves  intenfely 
bitter,  as  foon  as  it  is  put  into  the  mouth. 

Rex  Minflrellorum,  king  of  the  minftrels.  About  the 
year  1330,  the  minftrels  of  Paris  formed  themfelves  into  a 
company,  and  obtained  a  charter.  The  police  frequently 
reprefted  their  licentioufnefs,  and  regulated  their  conduct. 
Philip  Auguftus  banifh  d  them  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  ; 
but  they  were  recalled  by  his  fucceflors,  and  united  under 
the  general  name  of  mcnejlraudie,  minltrelfy  ;  having  a  i-nief 
appointed  over  them  who  was  called  king  of  tie;  minftrels. 
Lewis  IX.  exempted  them  from  a  tariff  or  toll  at  the  en- 
trance into  Paris,  on  condition  that  they  would  fing  a  long, 
and  make  their  monkies  dance  ►&  the  tollman,  perhaps  to 
prove  their  title  to  f«£'n  indulgence;  and  hence  arofe  the 
will-knoy.T.  proverb,  "  Payer  en  gambades  et  en  mormon-  de 
finge." 

'I'll'-  aflociated  minftrels  inhabited  a  particular  ftreet,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name,  which  it  ftill  retains,  of  St.  Julien 
des  Meneftricra.  It  was  here  that  the  public  were  provided 
with  muficians  for  weddings,  and  parties  of  pleafure  ;  but  as 
a  greater  number  of  them  ufually  attended  on  fuch  occafions 
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than  were  ordered,  and  all  expefted  to  be  paid  the  fame 
price,  William  de  Germont,  provoft  of  Paris,  in  13  'i 
prohibited  the  jongleurs  and  jonglereffes  from  going  to  th  >fe 
who  required  their  performance  in  greater  numbers  than  had 
been  ftipulated,  upon  a  fevere  penalty.  In  1395  their 
libertinifm  and  immoralities  again  incurred  the  cenfure  of 
government,  by  which  it  was  ftriftly  enjoined  that  they 
mould  henceforth,  neither  in  public  nor  private,  fpeak,  aft, 
or  fing  any  thing  that  was  indecorous  or  unfit  for  modeft 
eyes  and  ears,  upon  pain  of  two  mouths'  imprifonment,  and 
living  on  bread  and  water. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  they  feem  to  have  rclinquifhed 
,n<-'  jugg''ng  art>  and  to  have  confined  themfelves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  practice  of  mufic.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  treble  and  bafe  rebecs,  or  viols  with  three  firings, 
began  to  be  in  ufe,  either  to  play  in  oftaves  to  each  other, 
or  perhaps  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  counterpoint,  of  which  the 
laws  were  now  forming  :  on  this  occafion  the  minftrels 
aflumed  the  title  of  players  on  high  and  low  inftruments 
(joueurs  des  iuftrumens  taut  haut  comme  bas),  which  feems 
to  imply  treble  and  bafe  inftruments.  And  the  charter 
under  this  denomination  was  confirmed  in  1401. 

Rex  Mullorum,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a  fpecies  of  mullet,  diftinguifhed  from  all  the 
others  by  its  having  a  prominent  belly,  and  having  no  beards 
under  the  mouth. 

Rex  Sacrificulus,  the  King-priejl,  in  Mythology,  was  in- 
ftituted,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory,  according  to  Dionyiius  Halicarnaffeus, 
of  the  great  fervices  fome  of  their  kings  had  done  to  Rome. 
A  law  was  made,  that  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  ihould  choofe 
one  of  the  oldeft  to  have  the  charge  of  divine  worfhip  ; 
but  for  fear  that  the  name  of  king  fhould  again  create 
jealoufy,  it  was  appointed  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  rex 
facrificulus  Ihould  be  fubjeft  to  the  high  prieft.  He 
had  likewiie  the  name  of  "  Rex  Sacrorum,"  and  his  wife 
that  of  "  Regma  Sacrorum."  The  firft  perfon  that  was 
chofen  under  this  appellation,  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Tarquins,  was   Maxim  Papirius,  of  Patrician  extraction. 

Rex,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Turdus  ;  which  r 

Rex   Vulturum.      See  Vultur  Papa. 

REY,   in  Geography,   a   town    of  Perfia     '       ,1 
c  t     1  11    1    d  r  J    1  •  u  1  '  ,n  t,le  province 

or   Irak,  called  Rae ;   which  lee.  r 

Rey,  a  river  of  England,  in  Y^Mk,  which  runs  into 
the  I  names,  near  Cricklade. 

J^JA"'  a  fma"  'I3""1-  m  t,ie  ba7  of  Panama.  N.  lat. 
8  .     W.  long.  79°  41V 

REY-Grafs,  in  AgrUu&ure,  a  hardy  early  fort  of  prafs, 
muchefteemed  amo;fl g  farmer3.  See  Louum  P.rcnne,  and 
Rw-Grafs. 

REYES f  ,n  Geography,  a  town  of  New  Navarre;  64 
miles  ,_,,  0f  Cafa  Grande.— Alfo,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
Audience  of  Lima  ;    12  miles  N.  of  Tarma. 

Reyes,  Los,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  St.  Martha;    140  miles  W.  uf  Maracaylio.      N.  lat,    1 
15'.     W.  long.  73"  30'.— Alio,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  Patagonia,  at    the   entrance    of  Port    Defire.       S.   lat. 
47°  5°'- 

Reyes  Magos,  a  town  of  Brazil  ;  40  miles  N.  of  Spirit  11 
Santo. 

Reyes  le  Tapey,  Los,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Buenos   Ayres;    1H0  miles  S.E.  of  Corricntes. 

REYGADA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Bella  ;    fix  miles  N.N.I'.,  of   Pinliel. 

REYGATE,  or  Riu.  \  rB,  a  borough  and  market-town 
in  the  weft  half  hundred  of  Reygate,  and  county  of  Surrey, 
England,  is  fituated  at  the  Jiftancc  of  19  miles   call' from 
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Guilford,  and  21  Couth  by  weft  from  London.  It  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  General  Survey  by 
the  appellation  Cherchefelle,  or  Cherchfield  ;  but  it  foon 
afterwards  became  generally  known  by  that  of  Ridge-gate, 
fince  corrupted  into  Reygate.  The  manor  was  formerly 
vefted  in  the  crown  ;  and,  previous  to  the  Conqueft, 
conftituted  part  of  the  property  fettled  by  king  Edward 
the  Confeffor  on  his  queen,  Edith.  King  William  Rufus 
granted  it  to  the  illuitrious  family  of  the  Warrens,  earls 
of  Warren  and  Surrey,  feveral  of  whom  obtained  con- 
fiderable privileges  for  the  town.  John,  earl  of  Warren,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  procured  for  the  inhabitants  the 
charter,  under  which  they  now  enjoy  the  right  of  holding  a 
weekly  market  on  Tuefday.  Another,  held  on  the  firft 
Wednefday  of  every  month,  was  eftablifhed  by  charter  from 
Charles  II.  ;  it  was  for  many  years  difufed,  but  has  lately 
been  revived. 

Reygate  is  a  borough  by  prefcription  only.  The  govern- 
ment is  veiled  in  a  bailiff,  conttable,  tythingman,  ale-tafler, 
fledi-tafter,  fifh-tafter,  and  leather-feller,  with  aconftable  for 
the  foreign  divifion,  and  a  tythingman  for  each  of  the  fo- 
renfic  fubdivifions,  or  tythings.  This  town  originally  fent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  I. 
The  electors  are  the  freeholders  of  mefluages  or  burgage 
tenements  within  the  precincts  of  the  borough,  and  the  bailiff 
is  the  returning  officer. 

The  parifh  of  Reygate  is  divided  into  two  capital  pre- 
cincts, which  provide  feparately  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
refpective  poor,  viz.  the  borough  and  the  forenfec,  or  foreign, 
the  latter  including  all  that  portion  of  the  parifh  not  compre- 
hended in  the  former.  Within  the  precinct  of  the  borough 
ftands  the  town  itfelf,  which  is  feated  at  the  bafe  of  a  fteep 
hill  of  chalk.  The  buildings  are  principally  difpofed  in  two 
long  and  fpacious  ftreets,  of  which  one,  called  the  High-ftreet, 
runs  in  a  direction  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  and  the  other,  called 
Bell-ilreet,  in  a  direction  from  north  to  fouth.  The  parifh 
church,  placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  although 
not  diftinguilhed  for  its  antiquity  or  elegance  of  its  architec- 
ture, is  neverthelefs  one  of  the  bed  ecclefiaftical  ftrudtures 
in  the  county.  It  is  divided  into  a  nave,  two  fide  aiftts,  and 
a  chance!,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  weft  end.  The 
nave  and  chancel  are  feparated  from  the  aides  by  feven 
pointed  arches  ;  five  of  which,  on  each  fide,  are  in  the  nave 
and  two  in  the  chancel  ;  tbofe  of  the  former  being  fupported 
by  pillars,  alternately  round  and  octagonal  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  latter  by  cluttered  pillars  of  a  more  elegant  form. 
Every  portion  of  the  interior  is  crowded  with  monuments 
and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Thurlands,  of 
Thurland  Caftle  in  Nottingham  (hire,  the  Jamefes  of  Rey- 
gate, the  Skinners  of  the  fame  place,  and  others  of  lefs  note. 
In  a  vault  under  the  chancel,  conftrudted  by  William,  firft 
baron  Howard  of  Effingham,  are  depofited  many  leaden 
coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  the  founder,  and  of  feveral 
of  his  defcendants,  earls  of  Nottingham,  and  their  families. 
The  mott  remarkable  of  thefe  is  that  inferibed  to  the  me- 
mory of  Charles  Howard,  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  com- 
manded the  Britilh  fleet  in  the  memorable  conteft  with  the 
Spanilh  armada,  A.  D.  1588. 

The  old  market-houfe  flood  at  the  well  end  of  the  town, 
but  it  having  gone  to  decay,  the  prefent  houfe  was  erected, 
by  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  near  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  priory, 
which  formed  one  of  the  terminations  of  Bell-ftreet.  This 
religious  eftablifliment  was  founded  by  William  de  Warren, 
earl  of  Surrey,  and  Ifabel  his  wife,  about  the  year  1230. 
The  inmates  confifted  of  a  prior,  and  a  few  canons  regular, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  whofe  clear  annual  revenue, 
at  the    time  of  the  diiiolution,  amounted  to  68/.  16s.  8<J. 


After  that  event  the  fcite  of  the  priory,  with  its  appurte- 
nances, was  granted  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  William,  lord 
Howard,  in  exchange  for  the  rectory  of  Tottenham  in  Mid- 
dlefex.  The  other  religious  buildings  here  were,  two  chapels, 
dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  which  feems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  priory. 

On  a  confiderable  eminence  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
flood  the  ancient  caftle  of  Reygate,  the  foundation  and  hif- 
tory  of  which  are  little  known.  Moft  of  the  very  (lender 
accounts  of  it  which  have  reached  our  times,  afcribe  its 
origin  to  fome  of  the  more  ancient  earls  of  Warren  and  Sur- 
rey, but  others  affert,  that  the  original  ftructure  was  of  much 
earlier  date,  and  the  work  of  our  Saxon  anceftors.  Indeed, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  were  fo  active  and 
fuccefsful  in  repelling  the  Danifh  invaders,  as  to  give  rife  to 
the  proverb  attributed  to  them  by  Camdei',  "  The  Vale  of 
Holmefdale, — never  wonne,  ne  never  (hall,"  it  feems  not  im- 
probable, confidering  alfo  the  importance  and  advantage  of 
the  fituation,  that  their  leaders  had  a  fortrefs  here  fufficient 
for  thepurpofes  of  rendezvous  andfecurity.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  fortrefs  at  Reygate,  of  confiderable  note,  under 
the  earls  of  Warren,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  for  many 
years  one,  at  lead,  of  the  capital  feats  of  their  barony. 
William,  earl  of  Warren,  who  poffeffed  it  in  king  John's 
time,  is  the  firft  of  the  family  fpoken  of  by  Dugdaie  as  the 
proprietor  of  it  ;  and  he  acknowledges  his  title  to  be  derived 
from  his  earlieft  anceftors.  This  earl,  in  the  conteft  between 
that  king  and  his  barons,  was  one  of  the  neutral  lords  who 
joined  in  the  confederacy  againft  the  king  with  reluctance, 
and  who,  at  the  great  council  at  Runnymead,  were  inclined 
to  favour  him  ;  and  by  whofe  advice  the  great  charter  was 
eventually  figned  by  him.  This  dubious  policy  of  the  earl 
occafioned  the  lofs  of  his  caftle  at  Reygate,  which,  foon  after 
the  landing  of  Louis  the  dauphin,  was  furrendered  to  him. 
When  it  was  firft  difmantled  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  decayed  and  ruinous  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Even  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  it  mull  have  been  capable 
of  defence,  as  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  A.  D.  1648,  the 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  were  ordered  "  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  to  put  it  into  fuch  a  condition,  that  no  ufe 
might  be  made  to  the  endangering  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom." What  the  immediate  refult  of  thefe  orders  was 
we  are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  demoliflied  foon  af- 
terwards, though  a  fmall  part  of  the  walls  was  (landing 
within  the  laft  forty  years.  Now,  however,  every  veftige 
of  thefe  is  gone  ;  but  the  vallum  and  ditch  are  itill  nearly 
entire  on  the  fouth  and  weft  fides  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
area  is  a  deictnt,  by  a  flight  of  (leps,  to  a  paffage  235  feet 
long,  which  leads  into  a  cave  123  long,  13  wide,  and  1 1  high. 
This  cave  is  conjectured  to  have  ferved  the  double  purpofe 
of  a  repofitory  for  military  (lores,  and  a  place  of  cuftody  for 
prifoners  :  it  might  alfo  be  a  place  of  fafety  in  times  of 
public  commotion. 

The  park  at  Reygate  is  fituatcd  to  the  fouth  of  the 
town.  It  contains  about  150  acres,  and  appears,  by  a 
furvey  made  :n  1622,  to  have  been  then  well  ilored  with 
timber  trees,  and  with  venifon.  It  was  difparked  within 
twenty  years  from  that  period,  and  now  retains  few  of  its 
former  characterises,  except  the  name.  At  Eaft-Beech- 
worth,  to  the  weftward  of  Reygate,  is  a  feat  of  the  late 
Hon.  William  Henry  Bouverie,  which  was  built  by  fir  Ralph 
Freeman  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  and  near  it  is  Wonham, 
a  manfion  belonging  to  vifcount  Templetown  :  Gatton,  to 
the  northward,  about  two  miles,  affords  an  example  of  no- 
minal borough  reprefentation,  (carcely  a  houfe  being  left 
Handing  within  its  limits.     In  this  pariih,  at  a  place  called 
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Battle-bridge,  tradition  affirms  that  a  great  (laughter  of  the 
Danes  took  place.  Aubrey  dates  that  a  callle  exilled  here, 
but  no  traces  of  fuch  a  building  cm  now  be  difcovered.  See 
Gatton. 

Merllham,  to  the  eaft  of  Gatton,  is  noted  for  its  ftone 
quarries,  which  were  anciently  held  in  fuch  high  repute  that 
the  crown  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  them  in  its  own  pof- 
feflion.  A  great  part  of  Windfor  caftle,  and  the  magni- 
ficent chapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Weftminlter,  were  con- 
structed with  ftone  from  thefe  quarries.  The  quality  which 
renders  it  peculiarly  valuable,  is  its  effectual  refiltance  againft 
lire,  whence  it  is  denominated  fire-ftone.  It  is  very  foft 
when  firlt  raifed  from  the  quarry,  but  becomes  indurated  by 
expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  A  rail-road  has  been  formed 
here  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  ftone  and  lime  from  the 
quarries  to  the  metropolis.  Merftham-place  is  a  fpacious 
manfion  belonging  to  Hylton  Jolliffe,  efq.  In  the  parifh 
of  Newdigate,  about  fix  miles  fouth-wefl  from  Reygate, 
is  Ewood,  a  manfion  lately  erected  by  the  prefent  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. The  houfe  (lands  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  and  is 
furrounded  by  a  park  containing  about  600  acres  of  ground, 
and  ornamented  with  a  fine  lake,  covering  fixty  acres.  At 
Nutfield,  as  well  as  at  Reygate,  are  fome  fuller's-earth  pits, 
which  yield  excellent  earth.  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Surrey,  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning;  edited, 
with  additions,  by  W.  Bray,  efq.  F.S.A.  ;  vol.  i.  folio. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wale6,  8vo.  vol.  xiv.  by  I. 
Shorbel. 

REYHER,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  German 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Schleufmgen,  in  Saxony,  in  the 
year  1635.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
under  his  father,  and  then  purfued  his  mathematical  itudies 
at  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic.  He  next  went  to  Leyden,  and 
fludied  the  algebra  of  Vieta  under  the  celebrated  James 
Golius,  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip. 
On  his  return  to  Leipfic,  he  obtained  fo  high  a  reputation 
in  teaching  the  mathematics,  that  he  was  nominated  pre- 
ceptor to  the  young  prince  of  Gotha,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  In  1665  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
fill  the  mathematical  chair  at  the  univerfity  of  Kiel,  and 
having  firlt  paid  a  vifit  to  Leyden,  he  was  there  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  law.  In  a  few  years  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  profefTor  extraordinary  of  civil  law,  in 
1 683  profeffor  in  ordinary  of  the  Inltitutes,  and  in  1692 
profefTor  of  the  code  of  Juflinian.  Hediedin  1714,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  He  tranflated  the  works  of  Euclid 
into  the  German  language,  illultrating  the  geometrical  with 
algebraical  demonltrations,  wherever  they  would  admit  of  it ; 
and  he  puhlifhed,  among  many  other  works,  a  learned  work 
entitled  "  Mathefis  Biblica  ;"  and  a  very  curious  "  Difler- 
tation  concerning  the  Infcription  on  the  Crofs  of  Jnfus 
Chnft,  and  the  Hour  of  his  Crucifixion."     Moreri. 

REYN,  Jan  de,  or  Rheni,  called  alfo  Lang  Jan,  was 
an  artift  of  very  confiderable  merit,  a  difciple,  and  fkiltul 
imitator,  of  Vandyke  ;  to  whom  he  was  fo  much  attached 
that  he  followed  him  to  London,  and  remained  fome  time 
with  him.  He  was  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1610;  and  he  fo 
effectually  benefited  by  the  inilrudtions  of  Vandyke,  that 
his  pictures  are  frequently  fold  for  thofe  of  that  mailer. 
But  as  he,  in  general,  painted  hiftory  more  than  portrait,  he 
has  a  freer  line  in  compofition,  though  not  fo  correct  a  one 
as  his  matter.  His  works  are  fcarce,  though  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  68,  but  their  apparent  fcarcity  is  poffibly  owing 
to  fo  many  of  them  being  imputed  to  Vandyke.  Among 
the  works  which  are  indifputably  his,  are  mentioned  the 
Baptifm  of  Totila,  which  is  in  a  church  at  Dunkirk  ;  and 
a  grand  altar-piece  in  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Martin,  at 
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Bergues,  reprefenting  Herodias   bringing  the   head  of  St. 
John  to  Herod.      He  died  in  1678. 

REYNA,  Cassiodorus  1>e,  celebrated  for  being  the 
firlt  tranflator  of  the  whole  bible  into  the  Spanifh  language, 
and  on  this  account  he  is  noticed,  though  we  have  no  parti- 
culars concerning  his  life.  To  his  tranllation  he  introduced 
notes  explanatory  and  critical.  The  place  where  this  vertion 
was  printed  is  not  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  though,  from 
fome  typographical  marks,  it  may  be  appertained  pretty  cor- 
rectly that  it  was  at  Bafil ;  and  as  the  author  was  probably  a 
Proteftant,  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  his  name,  that  it 
might  not  prevent  his  work  from  being  received  among  the 
Spanifh  Catholics,  and  it  has  only  his  initials  R.  C.  to  a  Latin 
preface,  recommending  it  to  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
date  is  1569,  and  it  is  entitled  "La  Biblia,  Que  Es,  Los 
Sacros  Libros  Del  Vieio  y  Nuevo  Teltamento.  Tranfla- 
dada  en  Efpagnol."  The  firlt  edition  of  this  verfion  is 
now  very  fcarce.      Moreri. 

REYNEAU,  Charles  Ren*;,  an  eminent  French  ma- 
thematician, was  born  at  Briflac,  in  the  province  of  Anjou, 
in  the  year  1656.      At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  took  up  his  re- 
fidence  in  the  houfe  belonging   to  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  at  Paris,  without  any  intention  of  entering  into  the 
community.      His    object   was  to  enjoy  the   advantages  in 
ftudy  which  that  celebrated  order  afforded  for  improvement 
in   literature.      In   a   fhort   time,   however,  a  change   took 
place  in  his  mind,  and  he  became   a  member  of  the  houfe. 
He  became  flrongly  attached  to  the  fcience  of  geometry, 
and   in   1683  he  was  appointed  to  a  mathematical  profefTor- 
fhip  at  Angers  :   this  poll  he  retained  2  2  years  with  extra- 
ordinary reputation.      In  this  fituation  he  undertook  to  re- 
duce into  one  body,  for  the  ufe   of  his   fcholars,  the  prin- 
cipal  theories  fcattered  through  the  writings  of  Defcartes, 
Leibnitz,  Bernouilli,  the  Leipfic  Acts,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  works.      The  fruit 
of  this  undertaking,  entitled  "  The  Analyfis  demonftrated, 
&c."  he  pubhfhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1708,  in  two  vols. 
4to.      He  afiumed  this  title  for  his  work  becaufe  it  contained 
demonftrationsof  feveral  methods  of  analyfis  which  had  not 
been  demonflrated  by  the  authors  of  them,  or,  at  lead,  not 
with   fufficient  perfpicuity  and  exactnefj.       By  fupplying 
what  was  left  undone  by  other  perfons,  he  rendered  fo  fignal 
a  fervice  to  mathematical  itudents,  that  it  became  a  maxim, 
at  lealt   in   France,  that  to  follow  father  Reyneau  was  the 
befl  way  to  make  much  progrefs  in  mathematics.      Hence 
he  was  elteemed  the  Euclid  of  the  fublime  geometry.      His 
great   work  was  reprinted  in  1738.      In  the  year  1714  he 
drew  up  an  elementary  work  on  the  fubject,  under  the  title 
of  "The    Science    of  Calculation,   &c."  which  was  mofl 
favourably  received.     This  came  out  in  one  volume,  and  he 
had  prepared  materials  for  a  fecond,  which  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  after  the  author's  death.      In  1716  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  admitted  fome  new  members, 
under  the  defignation  of  "  free  afTociates  :"   father  Reyneau 
was  of  that  number,  and  he  frequently  affifted  at  their  meet- 
ings.     He  died  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  72.  regretted  as  well 
for  his  many  virtues,  as  for  profound  and  extcnlive  learning. 
The  firlt  men  in  France  for  talents  deemed  it  an  honour  to 
count  Reyneau  among  their  friends.      In   this  number  was 
father  Malcbranche,  of  whom  Reyneau  was  a  zealous  dif- 
ciple.     He  left   behind   him   a  treatife  011  "  Logic,  or   the 
Art  of  Reafoning,"  which  was  publifhed  in  1745.      Moreri. 
REYNEL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Marne;    12  miles  W.  of  Bourmont. 
REYNESBURCH,  a   town  of  Holland  ;  three   mile» 
N.W.  of  Leyden. 
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REYNOLDS,  Sir  Joshtia,  Knt.,    in  Biography,   was 
the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  rector  of  Plympton, 
near    Plymouth,    in   Devon  fhire,    and   was  born  there,   on 
July  1 6,  1723  ;  the  tenth  of  eleven  children,  five  of  whom 
died  in  their  infancy.      He  was,  for   fome  time,  inftru&ed 
in  the  daffies  by  his  father,  and  was  intended  for  the  practice 
of  phyfic  j  but  he  began,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  difplay  an 
inclination  for  the  art  in  which  he  fubfequently  made  fo  dif- 
tinguilhed  a  figure.     At  eight   years  of  age  he  made  him- 
felf  fo  far   mailer   of  perfpeftive,  as  to  draw  his    father's 
bookcafe  according  to   rule,  and,  encouraged  by  his  affec- 
tionate parent,  amufed  himfelf  by  copying  prints  that  he 
found  in  books,  and  particularly  thofe  in  Jacob  Kat's  em- 
blems.     From  thefe  early  labours  the  tranfition  was  eafy  to 
the   attempt  at   drawing    likeneffes   of  his   friends,  and    in 
thefe  he  obtained  tolerable  fuccefs.      Richardfon's  Treatife 
on  Painting  was  then  put  into  his  hands,  and,  according  to 
his  own  report,  he   was,  by  that   work,   itimulated  to   the 
greateft  degree  of  enthufiafm   for  the  art  ot   painting,  and 
led  to  regard  its  profefibrs,  particularly  Raphael,  as  among 
the  greateft  and  mo  ft  illultriousof  men,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  time.     After  he  had  fpent  fome  time  praftifing  in 


all  his  hours,  as  many  artifts  do  while  they  are  at  Rome,  in 
meafuring    ftatues,   and   copying   pictures,  foon    begins  to 
think  for  himfelf,  and  endeavours  to  do  fomething  like  what 
he  fees.      I  conlider  general  copying  as    a  delufive   kind  of 
induftrv  ;  the  (Indent  fatisfies  himfelf  with  the   appearance 
of  doing  fomething  ;   he  falls  into   the  danger   of  imitating 
without  (electing,  and  of  labouring  without  any  determinate 
objett  :   as  it  requires  no  effort  of  the  mind,  he  deeps  over 
his  work  ;  and  thofe  powers  of  invention   and  difpofition, 
which  ought  particularly  to  be  called  out  and  put  in  aftion, 
lie  toroid,  and  lofe  their  energy  for  want  of  exercife.      How 
incapable  of  producing  any  thing  of  their  own,  thofe   are, 
who  have  fpent  molt  of  their  time  in  copying,  is  an  obferva- 
tion  well  known   to  all  who   are  converfant   in   our   art." 
That  he  reflected  deeply  on  the  great  works  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  mailers  is  evident,  both   from  his  pictures  and 
writings  ;  though  the  tafte  with  which  lie  fubfequently  ap- 
plied the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  proves  the  originality 
of  his  mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  genius. 

Mr.  Reynolds  returned  through  Paris  to  England  in 
October  1752,  and  after  a  (hort  time  fpent  at  his  native 
place,  to  recruit  his  health,  which  had  fomewhat  fuifered 


the  neighbouring  country,  his  parents  were  induced,  by  the     by  the  journey,  he  fixed  his  fettled  relidence  in  the  metro- 
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advice  of  a  Mr.  Cranch,  to  fend  him  to  London,  as  the  place 
belt  calculated  to  improve  talents  fuch  as  he  had  lo  decidedly 
exhibited  ;  and  accordingly,  in  October  1 741,  he  firlt  vifited 
the  capital,  and  was  immediately  placed  with  Mr.  Hudfon, 
the  molt  renowned  portrait  painter  of  that  time,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  firft  rudiments  of  this  art. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe,  whether,  as  it  is  faid,  Hudfon 
became  jealous  of  the  ability  of  his  pupil,  or,  as  is  equally 
probable,  the  pupil  became  difgufted  with  the  want  of  tafte 
exhibited  by  his  mailer,  in  little  more  than  two  years  they 
difagreed,  and  young  Reynolds  returned  to  his  father,  and 
again  employed  himlelf  in  painting  his  friends.  .  Many  of 
thefe  early  productions  of  his  pencil  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  fome  of 
them  poffefs  very  confiderable  merit,  and  indicate  his  future 
prowefs.  One  of  them,  particularly,  of  a  boy  reading  in 
reflected  light,  30  years  afterwards,  excited  furprize  in  his 
own  mind,  and  an  expreflion  of  regret  that,  in  fo  many  years, 
he  Ihould  have  made  lo  little  progrefs  in  his  profeffion.  He 
is  faid  to  have  lamented  having  paffed  this  period  of  his  life 
in  the  way  he  had  done  ;  molt  probably,  however,  that  re- 
gret alludes  to  his  ablence  from  London,  where  he  would 
mod  undoubtedly  have  feen  more  of  the  art,  and  learnt 
more  of  its  practice,  than  elfewhere.  But  perhaps  it  was  a 
fortunate  occurrence  that  he  was  removed  to  a  ftation  whtre 
he  had  to  rely  upon  his  own  emotions,  unbiaded  by  the 
grofs  and  barbarous  tafte  which  then  prevailed  ;  fiice,  guided 
by  thofe  emotions,  he  attempted  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
nature,  untrammelled  by  the  pedantry  of  amateurs,  and 
the  low  ignorance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  profefibrs  of 
the  day. 

Finding  his  practice  increafing,  he  took  a  houfe  at  Ply- 
mouth Dock,  and  there  became  known  to  the  family  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  patronized, 
and  recommended  to  captain  (afterwards  lord)  Keppel,  who 
carried  him  to  Italy  in  1749  S  an^  it  would  appear,  from  a 
letter  of  his  to  lord  Mount  Edgecumbe,  written  when  he 
was  in  Rome,  that  that  noble  lord  defrayed  the  expence  of 
his  refidence  there.  The  courfe  of  his  ftudies  during  the 
three  years  that  he  fpent  there,  is  not  precifely  known. 
He  made  fome  few  copies  of  figures  and  heads  from  the 
works  of  Raphael,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
favourite  mode  of  ftudy  with  him,  for  in  one  of  his  leftures 
he  has  faid,  "  the  man  of  true  genius,  inftead  of  fpending 


pblis  ;  taking  a  houfe  in  St.  Martin's-lane.  He  there 
painted,  as  his  firft  eflay,  a  head,  from  an  Italian  youth  he 
had  brought  over  with  him,  (Giufeppe  Marchi).  He 
drefied  it  in  a  rich  turban,  and  its  execution  excited  fo 
much  attention,  that  his  old  mailer,  Hudfon,  was  induced  to 
go  to  fee  it,  and  carefully  watched  its  progrefs  :  when, 
upon  feeing  at  length  no  trace  of  his  own  manner  left,  and 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  find  any  other  merit  in  it,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  why  Reynolds,  you  don't  paint  fo  well  as  you  did 
when  you  left  England  !"  Notwithftanding  this  augural 
declaration,  the  pupil  became  the  fuperior  favourite  with 
the  public  ;  and  Hudfon  retiring,  left  him  without  a  com- 
petitor. 

In  1753,  or  4,  he  took  a  large  houfe  in  Newport-ftreet, 
where  he  refided  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  there  he 
painted  a  whole  length  portrait  of  his  friend  commodore 
Keppel  walking  on  the  fea-fhore,  which  drew  upon  him 
univerfal  admiration,  and  fixed  him  completely  in  the  public 
efteem.  At  this  time  his  price  was  ten  guineas  for  a  head  ; 
in  1755  he  raifed  it  to  twelve;  and  in  1758  to  twenty 
guineas  ;  and  he  afterwards,  by  degrees,  advanced  it  to 
fifty  ;  at  which  it  remained  till  he  declined  practice ;  the 
price  of  a  half  length,  during  the  latter  period,  being  IOO, 
and  for  a  whole  length  zoo  guineas. 

To  fay  that  he  was  univerfally  regarded  as  being  at  the 
head  of  the  proteffion  of  portrait  painting  at  the  time  ad- 
verted to,  cannot  indeed  be  confidered  as  any  great  praife, 
fuch  was  its  degraded  condition  ;  though  Hudfon  had  cer- 
tainly advanced  above  his  immediate  predecefibrs.  Reynolds 
however,  di  fi-rved  much  more,  for  he  united  to  a  dignified 
characterise  refembfence  of  the  head,  an  endlefs  variety  of 
fpinted  and  graceful  attitudes,  pifturefque  back-grounds, 
novel  and  ftriking  effefts  of  light  and  lhade,  with  a  volup- 
tuous richnefs  and  harmony  of  colour,  which  certainly  had 
never  before  been  feen  united  to  fo  many  other  qualities  in 
that  branch  of  the  art.  It  mult  not,  however,  be  under- 
llood,  that  his  performances  at  that  time  polfefied  thofe 
excellencies  to  the  degree  in  which  we  find  them  in  his  latter 
works  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  few,  whole  efforts  ended 
but  with  his  life ;  who  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  never 
began  a  picture  without  a  determination  to  make  it  his  bed  ; 
and  whole  unceafing  progrefs  almoft  jullified  the  maxim 
he  was  fo  fond  of  repeating  continually,  "  that  nothing  is 
denied  to  well  directed  induftry."  Befides  his  uncommon 
8  afiiduity, 
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affiduity,  which  was  apparent  to  all,  little  information  re- 
mains to  us  of  the  precife  method  of  ltudy  by  which  fuch 
extraordinary  excellence  was  attained,  except  what  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  extract,  made  from  'fome 
papers  left  by  him,  and  intended  perhaps  for  infertion  in 
another  difcourfe  ;  in  which,  as  his  biographer  obferves,  he 
fpeaks  of  his  merits  and  defects  with  lingular  modefly  and 
candour.  "  Not  having  the  advantage  of  an  early  acade- 
mical education,  I  never  had  that  facility  of  drawing  the 
naked  figure  which  an  artid  ought  to  have.  It  appeared 
to  me  too  late  when  I  went  to  Italy,  and  began  to  feel  my 
deficiencies,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  that  readinefs  of  inven- 
tion which  I  obferved  others  to  poffefs.  I  confolcd  myfelf, 
however,  by  remarking,  that  thofe  ready  inventors  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  acquiefce  in  imperfection,  and  that  if  I  had 
not  their  facility,  I  fhould,  for  this  very  reafon,  be  more 
likely  to  avoid  the  defect  which  too  often  accompanied  it, — 
a  trite  and  common-place  invention.  How  difficult  it  is 
for  the  artid  who  pofledes  this  facility  to  guard  againit 
careleffnefs  and  common-place,  is  well  known  ;  and  in  a 
kindred  art,  Metallafio  is  an  eminent  inilance,  who  always 
complained  of  the  great  difficulty  he  found  in  obtaining 
correctnefs,  in  confequence  of  his  having  been  in  his  youth 
an  improvifatore.  Having  this  defect  conftantly  in  my 
mind,  I  never  was  contented  with  common-place  attitudes 
or  inventions  of  any  kind.  I  confidered  myfelf  as  play- 
ing a  great  game  ;  and  inltead  of  faving  money,  I  laid  it 
out  fafter  than  I  got  it,  in  purchafing  the  bed  examples  of 
the  art  that  could  be  procured  ;  for  I  even  borrowed  money 
for  this  purpofe.  The  poffefiing  portraits  by  Titian,  Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt,  &c.  I  confidered  as  the  belt  kind  of 
wealth.  By  ftudying  carefully  the  works  of  great  maiters, 
this  advantage  is  obtained  :  we  find  that  certain  niceties  of 
expreffion  are  capable  of  being  executed,  which  otherwife 
we  might  fuppofe  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  This  gives 
us  a  confidence  in  ourfelves,  and  we  are  thus  incited  to 
endeavour  at  not  only  the  fame  happinefs  of  execution, 
but  alfo  at  other  congenial  excellencies.  StHdy,  indeed, 
confilts  in  learning  to  fee  nature,  and  may  be  called  the  art 
of  ufing  other  men's  minds.  By  this  kind  of  contemplation 
and  exercife,  we  are  taught  to  think  in  their  way,  and 
fometimes  to  attain  their  excellence.  Thus,  for  inilance, 
if  I  had  never  feen  any  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  I  fhould 
never,  perhaps,  have  remarked  in  nature  the  expreffion 
which  I  find  in  one  of  his  pieces  :  or  if  I  had  remarked  it, 
I  might  have  thought  it  too  difficult,  or  perhaps  impofliblc, 
to  be  executed. 

"  My  fuccefs  and  continual  improvement  in  my  art  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  that  expreffion),  may  be  afcribed,  in  good 
meafurc,  to  a  principle  which  I  will  boldly  recommend  to 
imitation  ;  I  mean  a  principle  of  honcfly,  which  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  instances,  is,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb, 
certainly' the  bed  policy.  I  always  endeavoured  to  do  my 
bell.  Great  or  vulgar,  irood  Subjects  or  had,  all  had 
nature  ;  by  the  exact  representation  of  which,  or  even  by 
the  endeavour  to.  give  fuch  a  reprefentation,  the  painter 
cannot  but  improve  in  his  art. 

"  My  principal  l.tbour  was  employed  on  the  whole  toge- 
ther, and  I  wr.s  never  weary  of  changing  and  trying  differem 
modes  and  effects.  I  had  always  lome  fcheme  in  my  nim.l, 
and  a  perpetual  defire  to  advance.  By  conftantly  endea- 
vouring  to  do  my  bell,  I  acquired  a  power  of  doing  tli.it 
with  Spontaneous  felicity,  which  at  firfl  wa .  the  effort 
of  my  whole  mind,  and  my  reward  was  three-fold  ;  tlie 
Satisfaction  refuking  from  acting  upon  thin  juft  principle, 
improvement  in  my  art,  and  the  pleafur-  derived  from  a 
condant  purfuit  after  excel!- 
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"  I  was  always  willing  to  believe  that  my  uncertainty  o 
proceeding  in  my  works,  that  is,  my  never  being  Sure  of 
my  hand,  and  my  frequent  alterations,  arofe  from  a  refined 
tatle,  which  could  not  acquiefce  in  any  thing  fliort  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  .of 
being  early  initiated  in  the  principles  of  colouring  ;  no  man, 
indeed,  could  teach  me.  If  I  have  never  been  fettled  with 
refpect  to  colouring,  let  it  at  the  fame  time  be  remembered, 
that  my  undeadinefs  in  this  refpect  proceeded  from  an  in- 
ordinate defire  to  poffefs  every  kind  of  excellence  that  I 
faw  in  the  works  of  others  :  without  considering  that  there 
are  in  colouring,  as  in  dyle,  excellencies  which  are  incom- 
patible with  each  other :  however,  this  purfuit,  or  any 
Similar  one,  prevents  the  artid  from  being  tired  of  his  art. 
We  all  know  how  often  thofe  mafters  who  fought  after 
colouring  changed  their  manner,  while  others,  merely  from 
not  feeing  various  modes,  acquiefced  all  their  lives  in  that 
in  which  they  fet  out.  On  the  contrary,  I  tried  every 
effect  of  colour  ;  and  by  leaving  out  every  colour  in  its 
turn,  (hewed  every  colour  that  I  could  do  without  it.  As 
I  alternately  left  out  every  colour,  I  tried  every  new  one ; 
and  often,  as  is  well  known,  failed.  The  former  practice, 
I  am  aware,  may  be  compared  by  thofe  whofe  firlt  object 
is  ridicule,  to  that  of  the  poet  mentioned  in  the  Spectator, 
who  in  a  poem  of  24  books,  contrived  in  each  book  to  leave 
out  a  letter.  But  I  was  influenced  by  no  fuch  idle  or 
foolifh  affectation  ;  my  ficklenefs  in  the  mode  of  colouring, 
arofe  from  an  eager  defire  to  attain  the  highed  excellence. 
This  is  the  only  merit  I  can  afl'ume  to  myfelf  from  my 
conduct  in  this  refpect." 

His  affiduity  and  love  of  his  profeffion  left  him  little 
leifure  for  country  excurfions.  Occafionally,  however,  he 
Spent  a  Sew  days  at  his  villa  on  Richmond-hill,  and  vifited,  at 
different  times,  the  feats  of  fome  of  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  his  acquaintance,  from  whence  he  was  always 
glad  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profeffion,  and  the 
enjoyment  of.  that  intellectual  fociety,  of  which,  like  his 
friend  Jolmfon,  he  juflly  confidered  London  as  the  head- 
quarters. He,  very  Soon  aSter  he  became  fettled,  perceived  the 
advantage  which  one  confined  to  the  laborious  duties  oS  an 
arduous  profeffion  might  derive  from  the  fociety  of  literary 
men.  Finding  how  little  time  he  could  fpare  from  his  pro- 
feffion, for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  general  knowledge 
from  books,  he  refolved  to  partake  as  much  as  poflible  of 
the  benefits  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  converfation 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  his  time.  In  confe- 
quence of  this,  and  ol  his  cheerful  and  convivial  habits,  his 
table,  for  above  thirty  years,  exhibited  an  affemblage  of  all 
the  talents  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  there  being, 
during  that  period,  fcarccly  a  pcrfon  in  the  three  kingd 
diltinguidied  for  his  attainments  in  literature  or  the  arts,  or 
for  his  exertions  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  or  the  field,  who 
was  not  occafionally  Sound  there. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  fir  Jolhua  from   Italy,  he  bc- 
acquairutcd  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  to  whofe  Superior  ta- 
lents iie  was  always  proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligatic 
and  in  the  paper  we  have  before-mentioned,  badexprefled 
hie  I' 'ni e  "I   the  benefit  he  had  derived  from   his  foci 

of  the  value  of  alloci.it  ing  either  |  rfoaaily 
or  by  HimIv  with  the  truly  great,  1.  add  .  "  Mi.  I  prv- 
fume  to  introduce  myfelf  a;  an  inilance  oi  the  truth  oi  what 

1    have  remarked.     Whatever  merit  the   difcourtJM  which 
1  have    had  the  honour  of    delivering  from  this  place  may 

hi.    ,    n    l!      .    111    great   nicaluiv  be  impute!  to  the  education 

which  1  may  be  laid  to  have  had  under  Dr.  Johnfon.      1   da 

not  mean  to  fay,  though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit 

gfe     in    ourfi    .   it    I  could    lav    it    with   truth,   that    he 
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contributed  even  a  Tingle  fentiment  to  tliem  ;  but  he  qualified 
my  mir.d  to  think  juftly.  No  man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty 
of  teaching  inferior  minds  the  art  of  thinking."—"  The 
observations  which  he  made  on  poetry,  on  life,  and  on  every 
thing  about  us,  I  applied  to  one  art ;  with  what  fuccefs 
others  mull  judge."  The  great  leviathan  of  literature 
found  in  the  mind  of  Reynolds  a  congenial  purity  and 
ftrength,  and  became  zealoufly  attached  to  him  ;  who,  with 
fuch  a  coadjutor,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  colleaing 
around  him  a  circle  of  the  moll  able  and  ufeful  members  ot 
fociety.  Many  illullrious  foreigners  were  perfonally  inti- 
mate with  him  ;  and  his  friendfhip  was  fought  by  individuals 
of  the  higheft  quality  ;  who  revered  his  genius  as  much  as 
they  refpeded  the  worth  of  his  private  character.  From 
fuch  conneftions,  his  mind,  rich  in  its  own  (lores,  received  an 
acceflion  of  mod  extenfive  information,  and  an  inexhauflible 
treafure  for  converfation.  He  had  a  mind  ever  open  to 
acquire  ufeful  knowledge;  a  found  and  penetrating  judg- 
ment to  felect  what  he  acquired,  and  great  induftry  and. 
application  in  rendering  his  acquirements  ufeful. 

The  variety  of  talent  he  exhibited,  and  the  confequent 
eminence  which  he  gained,  qualified  him  to  mare  the  ho- 
nours of  the  firft  fcientific  inftitutious.  He  was  accord- 
ingly admitted  to  the  Royal,  the  Antiquarian,  and  the 
D?lletanti  Societies;  and  when  the  late  lord  North  was 
inftalled  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  July 
1773,  fir  Jofhua  was  admitted  to  the  honorary  degree  of 
doftor  in  civil  law.  He  had  previoufiy,  in  1769,  been 
elected  to  the  prefidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the 
formation  of  which  he  had  a  principal  (hare,  and  had,  upon 
the  occafion,  been  honoured  by  his  majefly  with  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  To  this  inftitution  he  was  a  moll  invaluable 
member,  and  repaid  the  honour  and  fame  he  acquired  from 
his  fituation  in  it,  by  a  zealous  attention  to  its  intereils. 
Nor  did  the  Academy  derive  lefs  credit  from  the  admirable 
works  which  he  continued  yearly  to  exhibit  in  it,  confuting 
indeed  chiefly  of  portraits,  though  he  rarely  fuifered  a 
feafon  to  pafs  in  which  he  did  not  bring  forwards  one  or 
more  fpecimens  of  his  powers  in  hiftory.  From  the  year 
1769,  when,  as  we  have  faid,  the  academy  was  founded,  till 
1790,  inclufive,  it  appears  that  he  fent  no  lefs  than  244 
pictures  to  the  exhibition. 

The  talk  of  reading  lectures  was  no  part  of  the  prefcribed 
duty  of  his  office  :  but  impofed  voluntarily  upon  himfelf 
for  the  following  reafons,  afilgned  by  him  in  his  fifteenth  dif- 
courfe.  "  If  prizes  were  to  be  given,  it  appeared  not 
only  proper,  but  almolt  indilpenfably  neceffary,  that  fome- 
thing  fhould  be  faid  by  the  prefident  on  the  delivery  of  thofe 
prizes  ;  and  the  prefident,  for  his  own  credit,  would  wilh  to 
fay  fomething  more  than  mere  words  of  compliment :  which, 
by  being  frequently  repeated,  would  foon  become  flat  and 
uninterefling  ;  and  by  being  uttered  to  many,  would  at  lail 
become  a  diftin&ion  to  none.  I  thought,  therefore,  if  I  were 
to  preface  this  compliment  with  fome  inftruetive  obfervations 
on  the  art,  when  we  crowned  merit  in  the  artills  whom  we 
rewarded,  I  might  do  fomething  to  animate  and  guide  them 
in  their  future  attempts."  To  the  exertions  which  this  moil 
judicious  fenfe  of  propriety  flimulated  him  to  make,  he  is 
indebted,  principally,  for  his  renown  as  an  author.  In  the 
courfe  of  twenty-one  years,  viz.  from  176910  1790,  inclu- 
five, he  compofed  fifteen  difcourfes  ;  replete  with  the  founded 
principles,  and  the  mod  ufeful  information  concerning  the 
art  he  practifed,  that  ever  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
In  which,  though  it  mult  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
fome  few  points  not  fufficiently  explained,  yet  they  are  free 
from  the  affected  rant  of  connoiffeurlhip,  and  practically 
efficient  to  guide  the  young,  whillt  it  confirms  the  more  ad- 


vanced, in  purfuit  of  the  juft.  objects  of  the  art  of  painting, 
and  the  furelt  means  of  obtaining  fuccefs.  Befides  thefe,  he 
wrote  three  papers  for  the  Idler,  in  1759  ;  viz..  Nos.  76, 
79,  and  82  ;  in  which  is  exhibited  his  original  turn  of  think- 
ing on  the  nature  and  properties  of  beauty  and  of  art  :  and 
in  1783,  his  notes  to  Mafon's  tranflation  of  Du  Frefnoy's 
poem  on  Painting,  gave  to  the  world  many  practical  obferva- 
tions and  explanations  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  text, 
which  convey  inltruction  of  the  molt  ufeful  kind,  and  tend 
to  (hew  how  carefully,  and  how  fyftematically,  his  mind 
was  made  up  on  the  fubject. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  and  widely  diffufed  in  opinion, 
that  fir  Jofhua  did  not  compofe  his  lectures  himfelf.  In  fup- 
port  of  what  is  due  to  him  on  that  head,  Mr.  Northcote, 
who  lived  fome  years  in  his  houfe,  has  faid  in  his  memoirs, 
"  At  the  period  when  it  was  expected  he  fhould  have  com- 
pofed  them,  1  have  heard  him  walking  at  intervals  in  his  room 
till  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  at  an  early  hour,  feen  the  papers  on  the  fubject 
of  his  art  which  had  been  written  the  preceding  night.  I 
have  had  the  rude  manufcript  from  himfelf,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, in  order  to  make  a  fair  copy  from  it  for  him  to  read 
in  public :  I  have  feen  the  manufcript  alfo  after  it  had 
been  reviled  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  has  fometimes  altered  it  to 
a  wrong  meaning,  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  fubject 
and  of  art;  but  never,  to  my  knowledge,  faw  the  marks  of 
Burke's  pen  in  any  of  the  manufcripts. 

"  The  bifliop  of  Rochelter,  alfo,  who  examined  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Burke  fince  his  death,  and  lately  edited  a 
part  of  them,  informed  a  friend  that  he  could  difcover  no 
reafon  to  think  that  Mr.  Burke  had  the  leaft  hand  in  the  dif- 
courfes of  Reynolds."  And  Burke  himfelf,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Malone,  after  the  publication  of  fir  Jolhua's  life  and 
works,  fays,  "  I  have  read  over  fome  part  of  the  difcourfes 
with  an  unufual  fort  of  pleafure,  partly  becaufe  being  faded 
a  little  in  my  memory,  they  have  a  fort  of  appearance  of  no- 
velty ;  partly  by  reviving  recollections  mixed  with  melan- 
choly and  fatisfaction.  The  Flemilh  journal  I  had  never 
feen  before.  You  trace  in  that,  every  where,  the  fpirit  of 
the  difcourfes,  fupported  by  new  examples.  He  is  always 
the  fame  man  ;  the  fame  philofophical,  the  fame  artill-like 
critic,  the  fame  fagacious  obferver,  with  the  fame  minutenefs, 
without  the  fmalleft  degree  of  trifling."  We  may  fafely 
fay,  this  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  had  himfelf  contri- 
buted much  to  thofe  difcourfes.  And  if  neither  Johnfon  nor 
Burke  wrote  for  Reynolds,  to  whom  elfe  among  his  contem- 
poraries (hall  the  praife  due  to  thofe  invaluable  compofitions 
be  given,  if  Reynolds  is  to  be  deprived  of  it ! 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  world  was  deprived 
of  this  great  artiil  before  he  had  put  into  execution  a  plan 
which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Malone,  fays  appears,  from  fome 
loofe  papers,  to  have  been  revolved  in  his  mind.  "  I  have 
found,"  fays  that  author,  "  among  fir  Jolhua's  papers,  fome 
detached  and  unconnected  thoughts,  written  occationally,  as 
hints  for  a  difcourfe,  on  a  new  and  Angular  plan,  which  he 
feems  to  have  intended  as  a  hiilory  of  his  mind,  fo  far  as  con- 
cerned his  art  ;  and  of  his  progrefs,  ftudies,  and  practice  ; 
together  with  a  view  of  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  and 
the  difadvantages  he  had  laboured  under,  in  the  courfe  that 
he  had  run  :  a  fcheme,  from  which,  however  liable  it  might 
be  to  the  ridicule  of  wits  and  icoffers,  (of  which,  he  fays,  he 
was  perfectly  aware, )  he  conceived  the  iludents  might  derive 
fome  ufeful  documents  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  con- 
duit and  practice."  Such  a  compofition,  from  fuch  a  man, 
written  after  he  had  fpent  a  long  life  in  fuccefsful  practice, 
with  none  to  guide  him  ;  who  had  chofen  a  line  of  art  for 
himfelf,  (lamped  with  originality  ;  and  in  which  he  had  to 

develope 
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develope  principles,  and  elucidate  them  by  practice  ;  and 
competent  as  he  was  to  explain  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind  ;  could  not  fail  of  being  intereftmg  and  ufeful  in  the 
highelt  degree.  One  of  thefe  detached  ideas  we  have  quoted 
above,  and"  lament  that  any  of  them  fhould  be  withheld  from 
publication.  ,  u  i 

In  1781,  during  the  fummer,  he  made  a  tour  through  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  of  examining  critically 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  mafters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemilh  fchools.  An  account  ot  this  journey,  written  by 
himfelf,  containing  much  excellent  cnticifm  011  the  works 
of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Sec.  in  the  churches  and 
different  collections  at  Antwerp,  Bruffels,  Ghent,  the  Dui- 
feldorf  gallery,  and  at  Amlterdam,  was  pubhfhed  after  his 
death  ;  it   concludes   with   a    mallerly    drawn  charader  of 

Rubens.  _.  c 

In  1783,  in  confequence  of  the  emperor's  lupprcilion  ot 
fome  religious  houfes,  he  again  vifited  Flanders,  purchafed 
fomc  piftures  by  Rubens,  and  devoted  feveral  more  days  to 
the  contemplation  and  further  inveftigation  of  the  per- 
formances  of  that  great  man.  On  his  return,  he  remarked 
that  his  own  pictures  wanted  force  and  brilliancy,  and  ap- 
peared, by  his  fubfequent  praftice,  to  have  benefited  by  the 
obfervations  he  had  made.  This  year,  on  the  death  of  Ram- 
fay,  he  was  made  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  his  majeity, 
and  continued  fo  till  his  death. 

For  a  very  long  period  he  had  enjoyed  an  almoit  uninter- 
rupted Hate  of  good  health,  except  that  in  the  year  1782  he 
was  for  a   fhort  time  afflicted  with  a  paralytic    ftrokc.     A 
few  weeks,  however,  perfedly  reltored  him,  and  he  fuflered 
no  inconvenience    from  it   afterwards.     But  in  July   1789, 
whilft  he  was  painting  the  portrait  of  lady  Beauchamp,  he 
found  his  fight  fo  much  affcaed,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  proceed  with  his  work  ;  and  notwithltanding  every 
affiftance  that  could  be  procured,  he  was  in  a  few  months  to- 
tally deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  left  eye.      After  fome  ftrug- 
gles,  he  determined,  left  his  remaining  eye  fhould  alfo  fufter, 
to  paint  no  more  :  and  though  he  was  thus  deprived  of  a  con- 
ftant  employment  and  amufement,  he  retained  his  ufual  faints, 
and  partook  of  the  fociety  of  his  friends  with  apparently  the 
fame  pleafure  to  which   he   had  been  accuftomed  ;  and  was 
amufed  by  reading,  or  hearing  others  read  to  him.      In  Oc- 
tober 1 79 1,  however,  his  fpirits   began  to  fail  him,  and  he- 
became  dejeaed,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  an  in  lamed  tu- 
mour, which    took   place    over   the  eye   that   had  penlhed, 
might  occaf.on  the  deflation  of  the  other  alfo      Meanwhile 
he  laboured  under  a  more  dangerous  difeafe,  which  deprived 
him  both  of  his  fpirits  and  his  appetite.     During  this  period 
of  great  affliaion  to  all  his  friends,  his  malady  was  by  many 
fupDofed  to  be  imaginary,  and  it  was  crroneoufly  conceived, 
that  by  exertion  he  might  (hake  it   off;  for  he  was  wholly 
unable  to  explain  to  the  phyficians  the  nature  or  feat  of  his 
diforder.      It  was  only  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death  that 
it  was  found    to   be  in  the  liver;  the  inordinate  growth  of 
which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  incommoded  all  the 
funaions  of  life.      Of  thi.  difeafe,  which  he  bore  With  great 
fortitude  and  patience,  hedied,  after  a  c«Si«»tc£ttaee 
months,    at     his   h  mfc    in    Leicelter-fquare    on    Thuriday 
evening,  February  23,    I79*s  nt  the  age  ot  69. 

In  Lure,  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  was  rather  under  the  mid- 
dle fizc,  of  a  florid  complexion,  roundlfll,  blunt  features, 
and  a  1  vely  pleafing  afpeS  i  not  corpulent,  though  fomc- 
what  inclined  to  it  ?  an3  extremely  a&.ve.  With  manner 
uncommonly  polifh  A  and  agreeab  e,  he  pofteffed  a  cdnftant 
flow  of  fpirits,  .  '  ich  rendered  h.m  at  all  times  a  moil  de- 
firable  companion  :  always  ready  to  be  amufed,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amufement  of  others,  and  anxious  to  receive 


information  on  every  fubject  that  prefenteditfelf :  and  though 
he  had  been  deaf  almoit  from  the  time  of  his  return  from 
Italy  ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of  an  ear  trumpet,  he  was  enabled  to 
partake  of  the  converfation  of  his  friends  with  great  facility 
and  convenience.  On  the  3d  of  March  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  near  the  tomb  of  lir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  with  every  honour  that  could  be  (hewn 
to  worth  and  genius  by  an  enlightened  nation  ;  a  great 
number  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  perfons  attending  the  fune- 
ral ceremony,  and  his  pall  being  fupported  by  three  dukes, 
two  marquilfes,  and  five  other  noblemen. 

In  many  refpeas,  both  as  a  man  and  a  painter,  fir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  cannot  be  too  much  ltudied,  praifed,  and  imitated 
by  every  one  who  wifhes  to  attain  the  like  eminence.  His 
inceffant  induftry  was  never  wearied  into  defpondency  by 
mifcarriage,  nor  elated  into  neglea  by  fuccefs.  Either  in 
his  painting-room,  or  wherever  elfe  he  paffed  his  time,  his 
mind  was  devoted  to  the  charms  of  his  profeffion.  All  na- 
ture, and  all  art,  was  his  academy,  and  his  reffcaion  was 
ever  on  the  wing,  comprehenfive,  vigorous,  difcriminating, 
and  retentive.  With  talte  to  perceive  all  the  varieties  of  the 
pitturefque,  judgment  to  feledt,  and  fkill  to  combine  what 
would  ferve  hispurpofe,  few  have  ever  been  empowered  by 
nature  to  do  more  from  the  fund  of  his  own  genius  :  and 
none  ever  endeavoured  more  to  take  advantage  of  the  labours 
of  others.  He  made  a  fplendid  and  ufeful  collection,  in 
which  no  expence  was  fpared.  His  houfe  was  filled,  to  the 
remoteit  corners,  with  cafts  from  the  antique  ftatues,  pic- 
tures, drawings,  and  prints,  by  various  mafters  of  all  the 
different  fchools.  Thofe  he  looked  upon  as  his  library,  at 
once  objeas  of  amufement,  of  lludy,  and  competition.  Af- 
ter his  death  they  were  fold  by  auction,  with  his  unclaimed 
and  unfinifhed  works,  and,  together,  produced  the  fum  of 
16,947/.  js.  6d.  The  fubftance  of  his  whole  property,  accu- 
mulated entirely  by  his  pencil,  and  left  behind  after  a  life  in 
which  he  freely  parted  with  his  wealth,  amounted  to  about 

80,000/.  . 

It  remains  to  fpeak  of  his  ltyle  as  an  artift,  which  u  pre- 
cifely  that,  denominated  in  his  leaures  the  ornamental  ltyle  ; 
but  which,  beautiful  and  feducing  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  can- 
not be  recommended  in  fo  unreferved  a  degree  as  his  induftry 
both  in  ftudy  and  praaice  :  that  which  he  charaaeriitically 
terms  his  own  uncertainty,  both  in  defign  and  in  execution, 
operates  too  frequently  and  too  powerfully  againft  its  entire 
adoption.  In  the  higher  attainments  of  the  art,  colouring 
and  chiaro-fcuro  were  undoubtedly  elements  which  he  fa- 
voured, and  in  which  he  moved  uncontrolled.  Drawing,  as 
he  himfelf  candidly  confefled,  was  the  part  of  the  art  is 
which  he  was  moft  defective  ;  and  from  a  defire  perhaps  to  hide 
this  defea,  with  an  over-folicitude  to  produce  a  fuperabund- 
ant  richnefs  of  effea,  he  was  fometimes  tempted  to  fritter 
his  lights,  and  break  up  his  compofition,  particularly  if  it 
happened  to  be  large,  into  too  many  parts  :  yet,  m  general,  his 
talte  in  lines  and  forms  was  at  the  fame  time  grand  and  grace- 
ful ■  and  the  tafte  and  Ikill  with  which  he  drew  and  let  to- 
gether the  features  of  the  human  face,  has  never  been  fur- 
pa  fled  by  any  artilt.  We  would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of 
his  fineft  produaions ;  of  the  ordinary  clafs  among  them, 
we  mult  allow,  that  the  marking  fevours  of  manner,  and 
the  fubftance  is  not   always  charatlcnltic  of  flcfh. 

In  execution,   though  he  wanted  the  lirmnefs  and  breadth 
winch   appertain  to  tfie  highelt  ftyle  of  art,   vet   the   fpint 
j  r ...  V_..r.,  „»  Lie  ,„„,.l,  w.re  admirable,  and  would  I 

bee 


uch  appertain  to  tne  nigucii  uj  u.  «.  -»,  ;--  -  —  -r — 
d  fweetnefs  of  his  touch  were  admirable,  and  would  have 
en  more  remarkable,   had  he  been   more  a  mailer  of  draw- 


•   but  not  being   able  readily  to  determine  his  forms,  he 

wis  obliged  to  go  over  and  oyer  the  fame  part,  till  fome  of 

vacity   of  his    handling  was   frequently  loll  ;    his  la- 
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bour,  however,  was  never  wholly  fo,  for  he  added  to  the 
force  and  harmony  of  his  piftures  by  thefe  repetitions  ;  and 
frequently  attained  graces  by  them  which  would  otherwile 
perhaps  have  remained  unknown. 

The  numberMs  inftances  in  which  he  is  known  to  have 
borrowed  thoughts,  both  in  aftions  of  figures,  and  eileft 
of  colour,  feem  to  impeach  his  power  of  invention.  But 
furely  it  could  not  proceed  from  want  of  a  fufficient  por- 
tion of  that  high  and  neceffary  quality,  that  he,  who  pro- 
duced fo  many  novel  combinations,  adopted  that  fhort-hand 
path  to  compofition.  We  fee  it  exemplified  in  a  fuperior  de- 
gree in  moll  of  his  principal  produftions  ;  and  particularly 
in  his  whole  length  and  half  length  portraits  ;  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  are  no  lefs  beautiful  and  interefting,  than 
new,  and  entirely  his  own.  Thefe  are  compofed  in  a  tafte 
far  furpaffnig  all  that  had  ever  been  done  by  his  predeccffors  ; 
uniting  the  grandeur,  fimplicity,  and  fulnefs  of  Titian,  and 
the  grace  and  nature  of  Vandyke,  with  the  artful  and  at- 
tractive effects  of  Rembrandt. 

Moft  probably  he  adopted  that  line  of  conduct  from 
neceffity  ;  driven  to  it  by  the  immenfe  fource  of  employment 
which  his  talents  for  portraiture  fhowered  upon  him.  He  had 
fcarcely  time  to  invent  new  aftions  or  effects  in  all  cafes, 
or  to  bellow  that  ftudy  upon  them  which  would  have  been 
requifite,  and  therefore  he  fatisfied  himfelf  by  endeavouring 
to  infiirfe  into  thofe  he  borrowed  more  elegance,  more  feel- 
ing, or  more  fentiment.  How  effectually  he  did  this,  needs 
not  here  be  mentioned.  One  quality  he  had,  which  no 
other  painter  that  ever  breathed  fhares  with  him  in  an 
equal  degree,  fafcination.  The  effect  of  his  belt  pictures 
acts  like  a  charm,  and  arrefts  the  tafteful  beholder  with 
irrefiftible  power.  On  the  works  of  others  we  look  with 
approbation,  and  fometimes  with  feelings  of  admiration 
and  delight,  or  even  with  a  fenfation  of  awe  ;  but  in  thofe 
of  Reynolds  there  is  generally  an  indefcribable  unity  and 
amenity,  which  aft  upon  us  with  moft  fafcinating  power, 
and  rivet  the  attention  with  fuperior  gratification.  No 
real  connoiffeur  can  deny  the  exigence  of  this  quality  in  his 
pictures,  bu*  wherein  it  fpecifically  dwells,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  difcover  or  define.  They  are  not  laboured  to  perfect 
imitation,  indeed  they  Hop  very  far  (hort  of  that  ;  yet  they 
prefent  a  full  image,  with  a  degree  of  life  and  animation, 
that  has  rarely  been  difplayed  upon  canvas.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous doftrine  to  advance,  and  may  be  abufed  ;  but,  per- 
haps, this  power  may  be  in  great  mcafure  owing  to  his 
having  painted  lefs  upon  fyftem,  than  from  feeling  ;  and 
the  latter  governing  the  exercifc  of  his  pencil,  not  to  the 
negleft  of,  but  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  the  influence  of  the 
former,  jieceffarily  imbued  his  works  with  a  glow  of  nature  ; 
which,  it  will  be  allowed,  attrafts  beyond  the  power  of 
art.  Whencefoever  this  fafcination,  of  which  we  fpeak, 
proceeds,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  no  painter  ever 
poflefled  it  like  Reynolds. 

His  hiftorical  works  are  but  few.  Thofe,  however,  ex- 
hibit a  power,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  fay,  that  if  it  had 
been  early  cultivated,  and  kept  in  employment,  he  would 
moft  probably  have  rivalled  the  great  names  of  antiquity. 
His  poetic  and  fancy  fubjefts  are  treated  with  originality, 
variety,  tafte,  and  fentiment. 

The  fenfe  of  his  extraordinary  talents  was  revived  and 
ftrengthened  to  its  proper  medium,  by  a  moft  juft  and 
pleating  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year  1813  :  viz.  a  public  exhibition  of  a  feleftion  of  his 
works  at  the  gallery  of  the  Britifh  Inftitution,  Pall  Mall. 
About  150  pictures,  produftions  of  his  eafel,  collected 
from  various  pofleffors,  were  arranged  for  the  infpeftion 
of  the  public  ;  and  prefented  an  aflemblage  of  tafte   and 
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genius,  fuch  as  we  conceive  no  other  country  in  the  world 
could  boat!.  At  leaft  in  an  equal  number  of  any  other 
artift's  produftions,  fo  pleafing  a  combination  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  art  of  painting  could  no  where  be  found  :  and 
thefe  were  but  a  Email  proportion,  indeed,  of  the  number  of 
pictures  which  he  painted.  There  are  engravings  from 
upwards  of  700  of  his  works,  and  a  vait  number  of  others 
have  evidently  never  been  under  the  engraver's  hands.  The 
idea  of  this  token  of  refpeft  to  our  great  artilt  originated 
in  converfatiou  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  181 2  ;  when,  upon  its  being  propofed  to  his  royal  high- 
nefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  prefent,  he  entered  moft 
cordially  into  it,  and  profeffed  his  readinefs  to  lend  his 
own  pictures  for  the  purpofe.  The  exhibition  being  pre- 
pared, it  was  opened  on  Saturday,  the  nth  of  May,  when 
the  members  of  the  inftitution  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  nobility  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  was  honoured  by  the  prefence  of 
the  prince  regent.  After  the  dinner  the  rooms  were  illumi- 
nated by  lamps,  and  the  company  increafed  and  adorned  by 
the  admiflion  of  ladies,  many  of  whom  had  been  the  happy 
fubjefts  of  his  ingenious  pencil :  for  he  is  faid  to  have 
preferved  to  pofterity  the  features  of  three  generations  of 
the  beauty  and  fafhion  of  the  country. 

The  pleafure  afforded  to  the  country  at  large  by  this  ex- 
hibition was  teftified  by  the  immenfe  concourfe  of  people 
that  flocked  to  behold  and  admire,  during  the  whole  time 
of  its  remaining  open.  So  that  the  funds  of  this  excellent 
inftitution  were  well  repknimed,  its  objeft  of  exalting  the 
honour  of  the  artift  and  his  profeffion  moft  amply  effected, 
and  the  country  itfelf  exalted  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
world,  by  this  effective  difplay  of  native  power  in  an  art, 
the  negleft  of  which  had  been  the  fource  of  obloquy  upon 
our  climate,  as  it  continues,  notwithftanding  and  more 
juftly,  ft  ill  to  be  upon  our  government. 

We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  this  great  and  valuable 
man,  by  quoting  part  of  an  eulogium  written  by  his  friend 
Mr.  E.  Burke  a  few  hours  after  the  melancholy  event, 
which  it  commemorates,  had  taken  place.  "  He  polleffed," 
faid  that  clear  inveftigator  of  character,  "  the  theory,  as 
perfeftly  as  the  practice,  of  his  art.  To  be  fuch  a  painter, 
he  was  a  profound  and  penetrating  philofopher. 

"  In  full  affluence  of  foreign  and  domeltic  fame,  admired 
by  the  expert  in  art,  and  by  the  learned  in  fcience,  courted 
by  the  great,  carefled  by  fovereign  powers,  and  celebrated 
by  diftinguiftied  poets,  his  native  humility,  modefty,  and 
candour,  never  forfook  him,  even  on  furprize  or  provoca- 
tion ;  nor  was  the  leaft  degree  of  arrogance  or  affumption 
vifible  to  the  moft  fcrutinizing  eye,  in  any  part  of  his  con- 
duft  or  difcourfe. 

"  His  talents  of  every  kind,  powerful  from  nature,  and 
not  meanly  cultivated  by  letters,  his  focial  virtues  in  all  the 
relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the 
centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable 
focieties,  which  will  be  diffipated  by  his  death.  He  had 
too  much  merit,  not  to  excite  fome  jealoufy  ;  too  much  in- 
nocence, to  provoke  any  enmity.  The  lofs  of  no  man  of 
his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  fincere,  general,  and  unmixed 
forrow. 

"  Hail!   and  Farewell!" 

Reynolds'  IJland,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Florida  Stream.      N.  lat.  240.     W.  long.  8l°  30'. 

REYNOSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ;  sc  miles 
N.W.  of  Frias. 

REYOOR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Condapilly;   15  miles  S.E.  of  Condapilly. 

REZ. 
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REZ,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  libit.  N. 
lat    C7°  ?o'.     E.  long.  620  34'. 

REZEMICO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lario  ;   20  miles  N.  of  Como. 

REZITZA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Polotfk;  72  miles  N.N.W.  of  Polotfk.      N.  lat.  56    25'. 

REZZATO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mela  ;  4  miles  E.  of  Brefcia.        •■_.,..  , 

REZZLE,  a  term  provmcially  figmfying  the  weezle. 

RHA,  in  Botany,  ?x,  or  f*.  of  Diofcondes,  "  which 
feme,"  fays  he,  "  call  ,W  is  defcribed  by  that  ancient 
writer  as  the  produce  of  the  countries  above  the  Bofphorus, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Greece.  "  The  root  13 
black  externally,  like  the  Greater  Centaury,  but  fmaller, 
and  internally  of  a  more  reddifh  hue,  deftitute  of  odour, 
loofe,  fungous,  and  rather  light."  He  proceeds  to  de- 
fcribe  its  flavour  and  virtues.  The  plant  of  Diofcondes 
has  generally  been  fuppofed  one  of  the  rhubarbs  of  the 
(hops,  which  acquired,  fubfequently  to  his  time,  the  name 
of  Rha-larbarum,  becaufe  it  was  procured  from  countries 
deemed  barbarous  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  What  pre- 
cifefpecies  of  Rheum  (fee  that  article)  it  might  be,  we  pie- 
fume  not  to  determine.  Sometimes  it  has  been  termed  Rha- 
penticum  ;  though  the  latter  appellation  has  alio  been  be- 
llowed on  a  fpecies  of  Centaurea,  which  Dodonaeus  and 
others  have  thought  to  be  the  true  ancient  Rha,  or 
Rheum,    and    which   Linnaeus,  therefore,   names    Centaurea 

Rhapotitica.  ...  ', 

RHAAD,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Otis  ;  which  lee. 

RHA  BARB  A  RUM,  in  Botany.     See  Rha. 

RHABDOIDES,  T>»S$o£«S>i?,  formed  from  p'xC2°;,  rod, 
or  flair,  and  «3o,-,  form,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  the 
fecond  true  future  0/  the  fkull,  called  alfo  the  fagittal fu- 
ture. .        j  .  , 

RHABDOLOGY,  or  Rabdology,  in  Arithmetic,  a 
name  fometimes  given  to  the  method  of  performing  the  two 
mod  difficult  and  operofe  rules,  viz.  multiplication  and 
divifion,  by  the  two  eafieit,  viz.  addition  and  fubtraciion, 
by  means  of  two  little  rods  or  laminae,  on  which  are  in- 
fcribed  the  Ample  numbers,  and  which  are  to  be  fhifted  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules. 

Thele  rods  are  what  we  popularly  call  Nttper  s  bones, 
from  their  inventor,  a  Scottiffi  baron,  who  hkewife  in- 
vented   logarithms.       For    their   defcnption    and    ute,    lee 

Niei'kk'j  Bona-  .  ,    ,    ,  ,.• .     .. 

RHABDOMANCY,  an  ancient  method  of  divination, 

performed  by  means  of  rods  or  (laves. 

Whence  its  name,  from  the  Greek  p'aO),-,  rod,  and  fuu- 

teix,  divination.  ,       '^   .,  .      . 

St  Jerom  makes  mention  of  this  kind  of  divination,  in 
his  commentary  on  Hofea,  ch.  iv.  I2.  The  fame  he  finds 
airain  in  Ezekiel,  xxi.   21,22.  . 

If  it  be  the  fame  kind  of  divination  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  two  paflages,  rhabdomancy  muft  have  been  alfo  the 
fame  fupcrRition  with  belomancy. 

In  elTeft,  the  two  arc  ordinarily  confounded.  1  He 
Seventy  themfelves  tranflate  the  D'VR  of  Ezekiel,  by 
,  a  rod;  though  in  Itrianefs  it  fignifies  an .arrow. 

This  however  is  certain :  the  inflruments of  divination 
mentioned  by  Hofea   arc  different  from  thofc  of  EzelueL 

In  the  former  it  is  Wp,  etfo,  1>pQ.  mallo,  his  wood,  his 
(lalT;  in  the  latter,  CjiVP'  Ij,'i'f""'  arrows.  Though  It 
"is  poffible  they  might  ufe  rods  or  arrows  indifferent  y  ;  or 
the  military  men  might  ufe  arrows,  and  the  reft  rods.  It 
appears  by  the  laws  of  the  Fnfones,  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Germany  praftifed  rhabdomancy       1  he  bey- 
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thians  were  likewife  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  it ;  and 
Herodotus  obferves  \lib.  iv.)  that  the  women  among  the 
Alani  fought  and  gathered  together  fine  ftraight  rods  or 
wands,  and  11  fed  them  in  the  like  fuperitition. 

RHABDONALEPSIS,  'PaQov  Av«x4.-,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Reception  or  Elevation  of  the  Rod,  a  feitival 
kept  every  year  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  at  which  the  priefts 
carried  a  cyprefs-tree. 

RHABDOPHORI,  "PaSSo^*,  among  the  Greeks, 
officers  appointed  to  preferve  peace  and  good  order,  and  to 
con-eft  the  unruly  at  their  public  games. 

RHABDUS,  'PctSSoc,  among  the  Ancients,  the  iron  rod 
with  which  the  boys  rolled  the  trochus. 

RHACHIT1S,  in  Surgery.  See  Rachitis  and  Ric- 
kets. 

RHACOMA,  in  Botany,  a  name  adopted  by  Linnaeus 
from  Piiny,  and  applied  to  the  genus  called  by  Browne 
Croffopetalum,  but  which  proves  not  dillinft  from  Myginda  ; 
fee  that  article.  The  real  Rhacoma  of  Pliny  appears,  by 
his  copious  account  of  its  characters  and  qualities,  to  be 
fome  kind  of  rhubarb  (fee  Rha  and  Rheum)  ;  nor  do  we 
pretend  to  account  for  the  Linnaean  application  of  the 
name. 

RHACOSIS,  from  p'oxos,  a  rag,  in  Surgery,  a  ragged, 
excoriated,  and  relaxed  (fate  of  the  fcrotum. 

RHADAMANTHUS,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  three 
judges  or  fovereigns  of  Hades,  or  the  invifible  world,  to 
whom  was  affigned  Tartarus,  as  Erebus  was  to  Minos,  and 
Elyfium  to  iEacus.  He  was  the  brother  of  Minos,  and  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Europa  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  honour  of  prefiding  over  Tartarus,  on  account 
of  the  diftinguifhed  wifdom  and  juttice  of  his  adminiitration. 
According  to  Plato,  jEacus  judged  the  Europeans  ;  and 
Rhadamanthus,  who  had  left  Crete,  and  fixed  his  rcfidence 
in  Afia,  had  the  Afiatics  for  his  lot,  among  whom  were  alfo 
comprehended  the  Africans.  The  item  Rhadamanthus  fu- 
perintends  in  Tartarus  the  execution  of  the  fentences  which 
his  brother  Minos  pronounces,  after  making  the  fatal  urn 
in  which  are  contained  the  deftinies  of  all  mortals.  The 
office  of  Rhadamanthus  is  defcribed  by  Virgil,  iEneid, 
lib.  iv. 

«   Gnoffius  hxc  Rhadamanthus  habet  duriilima  regna 
Caltigatque  auditque  dolos,  fubigitque  fated, 
Qiwequifque  apud  fuperos,  furto  laetatus  inam 
Diltulit  in  feram  commiffa  piacula  mortem." 
RHADAMISTUS,   in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Scara- 
laus  ;   which  fee.      It  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

RHADEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Weftphaha,  in  the 
principality  of  Mindcn  ;    i$  miles  N.W.  of  Minden. 

RHADES,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  anciently  called  «  Adcs  ;"  fix  miles  S.E.  of  Tunis. 

RHjETEUM,  or  Rheteum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
promontory  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  on  which  was  erected 
a  tomb  to  Ajax,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (1.  13.)  and  other 
ancient  writers.  Horace  indeed  fays  (Sat.  1.  2.)  that  this 
hero  remained  without  burial;  but  he  deviates  from  the 
truth,  in  allufion  to  that  incident  in  the  tragedy  of. Ajax, 
where  Sophocles  feigns  that  Agamemnon  was  unwilling  to 
allow  the  honours  of  burial  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  but 
that  he   yielded  at   length  to   the  importunate  mtreaties  of 

Teucer.  .   ,       "     - 

RHiETI  A,  a  country  of  Europe,  which  occupied  part  ot 
the  Alps,  and  was  fituatcd  to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  the 
call  of  Helvetia.  It  is  not  eafv  to  alcertain  its  limits  to  the 
north,  but  we  may  fay  that  it  waa  boumfcd  in  that  quarter 
by  Vmdelicia  |  and,  in  general,  that  it  correfponded  to  the 
'  country 
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country  of  the  Grifons,  and  to  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Glaris, 
&c.  as  far  as  the  "  Brigantinuslacus,"  or  lake  of  Conftance  : 
it  extended  alfo  over  the  Tyrol.  This  country  was  called 
Weftern  lllyricum,  and  was  divided  into  Rha=tia  Prima  or 
Propria,  and  Secunda,  extending  towards  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
and  Auftria.  This  diftrict  was  lubjected  to  the  Romans  by 
Drufus,  under  the  reign  of  Augulhis.  Soon  afterwards 
Vindelicia  took  up  arms  in  their  favour,  and  Tiberius  was 
fent  againft  them,  and  reduced  their  country,  fo  that  the  pof- 
feflions  of  the  Romans  extended  as  far  as  the  Danube.  The 
whole  of  this  extenfive  territory  had  borne  the  name  of 
Rhretia  ;  but  under  Dioclefian  it  was  divided,  as  we  have 
faid,  into  Rha:tia  Prima  and  Secunda,  the  latter  of  which 
divisions  was  Vindelicia.  Rhcetia,  Noricum,  and  fome 
other  territories,  became  a  Roman  province,  and  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  the  Oitrogoths  in  Italy  ;  but 
upon  the  declenfion  of  it,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks,  about  which  time  the  name  of  Bavarians  firit 
became  celebrated  in  hiftory.  The  principal  rivers  of  Rha:- 
tia  were  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine,  the  Athefis  or  Adige,  the 
Oenus  or  Inn,  the  Ticinus  or  Tofin,  and  Addua.  The  moll 
confiderable  places  were  Curia  or  Coira,  at  a  fmall  dillance 
eaft  of  the  Rhenus,  and  Tridentum  or  Trent,  on  the  Athefis. 
Ptolemy,  in  his  geography  of  Rhsetia,  reckons  upon  the 
Danube  the  following  towns,  wise.  Bragodurum,  Dracuina, 
Viana,  and  Phasniana  ;  and  towards  the  fource  of  the  Rhine, 
Tagahum,  Brigantium,  Ebodunum,  Drufomagus,  and  Ec- 
todurum. 

RHAGADES,  'PayaJsf,  in  Surgery,  a  Greek  term  ufed 
for  the  chaps  or  clefts  in  the  lips,  hands,  anus,  and  other 
foft  parts  of  the  body. 

Rhagades  are  a  fort  of  fifTures,  and  little  chapped  ulcers 
of  the  oedematous  kir.d  ;  formed  of  a  ftiarp  faline  humoar, 
and  occafioning  a  great  contraction  and  ftraightening  of  the 
part,  which  is  by  this  means  fhrivelled  up  like  a  wet  parch- 
ment, when  held  to  the  fire. 

They  are  chiefly  found  on  the  fundament,  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  the  praputium,  lips,  &c.  fometimes  even  in  the 
mouth  ;  in  which  cafe  the  patient  is  not  able  to  fpeak,  chew, 
or  the  like. 

They  are  fometimes  moid,  and  of  a  cancerous  nature, 
eating  deep,  and  difficult  of  cure  ;  but  they  are  more  com- 
monly of  a  lefs  malignant  tendency,  being  often  in  the  anus 
the  confequence  of  a  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  or  the  like. 

RHAGADIOLUS,  in  Botany,  fee' Lapsana  ;  under 
the  fourth  fpecies  of  which  its  etymology  is  given. 

RHAGAURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Aria,  between  Siphara  and  Zamuchana.     Ptolemy. 

RHAGE,  a  word  ufed  by  medical  writers  for  a  fifl'ure 
or  chap  in  any  part.  The  flones  of  grapes  are  alfo  by  fome 
called  rhages  ;  and  by  others  the  fame  word  is  made  to  ex- 
prefs  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 

RHAGE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Parthia,  near  Appha,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

RHAGES,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Peneus,  about  ten  miles  from  Lariffa,  according  to 
Livy. 

RHAGIA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Babylonia,  towards 
Arabia  Felix,  between  Jamba  and  Chiriphe,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

RHAGIANA,  a  town  of  Gedrofia,  near  the  "  Portus 
Mulierum  ;"  fo  called  in  the  tranflation  of  Ptolemy  ;  but 
in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  it  is  called  "  Rapava." 

RH AGODIA,  in  Botany,  from  fa|,  a  berry,  becaufe  its 
little  pulpy  fruit  affords  a  principal  mark  of  diftinction  be- 
tween this  genus  and  feveral  others,  to  which  it  is  nearly  re- 
lated  Brown    Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.   I.  408.      Ait.  Hort. 
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Kew.  v.  5.  440. — Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Monoecia, 
Brown  ;  but  we  fhould  rather  fay  Pentandria  Digynia, 
though  fome  of  the  flowers  are  defective  as  to  the  ftamens 
or  the  piftil.  Nat.  Old.  Holeracex,  Linn.  Alriplices,  Jufl. 
Chenopodea,  Decandolle  and  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  concave, 
permanent,  in  five  deep  ovate  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx,  and  about  as  long  ;  anthers  roundifh,  two-lobed. 
Pijl.  Germen  orbicular,  deprefled  ;  ftylestwo,  divaricated, 
fhort ;  ftigmas  fimple.  Peric.  Berry  orbicular,  depreffed, 
encompaffed  underneath  by  the  calyx.  Seed  folitary,  the 
fhape  of  the  berry,  "  furnifhed  with  albumen,  and  a  double 
coat."     Brown. 

Obf.  Labillardiere  and  Brown  defcribe  fome  flowers  as 
wanting  the  ftamens,  others  the  piftil,  though  the  reft  have 
both.  In  this  polygamous  character,  but  efpecially  in  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  true  bacca,  this  genus  differs 
from  Chenopodium,  as  well  as  from  Kochia,  and  other 
neighbouring  genera,  of  Mr.  Brown  ;  fee  thofe  articles. 
The  ftamens  are  fometims  fewer  than  five.      Brown. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
none.  Berry  deprefled,  encompaffed  with  the  permanent 
calyx.  Seed  folitary,  orbicular,  deprefled.  Some  male  or 
female  flowers  are  intcrfperfed. 

The  fpecies,  all  natives  of  New  Holland,  are  generally 
fhrubby,  rarely  herbaceous.  Leaves  almoft  always  alter- 
nate, fimple,  often  clothed  with  mealy  powder.  Flowers 
either  fpiked  or  conglomerated,  deftitute  of  braBeas. 

1 .  R.  Bi/lardierl.  ( Chenopodium  baccatum  ;  LabilL 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  71.  t.  96.) — Shrubby,  erect,  without 
thorns.  Leaves  entire,  linear-oblong  or  lanceolate,  flat  ; 
powdery  beneath.  Spikes  branched.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales,  as  well  as  of  the  fouthern  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land. Stem  fhrubby,  branched,  five  feet  or  more  in  height, 
with  round,  leafy  branches,  ftriated  when  dry.  Leaves 
ftalked,  fpreading,  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  long, 
and  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  fharpifh ;  tapering  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh,  in  terminal,  much  com- 
pounded, or  panicled,  fpikes.  Berries  red,  about  the  fize 
of  muftard-feed. 

2.  R.  crajfifolia. — Shrubby,  erect,  without  thorns.  Leaves 
entire,  oval,  or  linear-oblong,  flefhy,  convex  and  powdery 
beneath.  Spikes  branched. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

3.  R.  lini/o/ia. —  Somewhat  fhrubby,  decumbent.  Leaves 
entire,  linear-lanceolate,  flat,  ftamens  one  or  two.  Found 
by  the  fame  botanift,  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

4.  R.  hajlata.  Ait.  n.  1. — Somewhat  fhrubby,  erect. 
Branches  diffufc.  Leaves  nearly  oppofite,  haftate,  fome- 
what  rhomboid,  entire,  very  fmooth.  Spikes  terminal, 
leaflefs. — Native  of  New  South  Wales,  from  whence  it  was 
fent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Peter  Good,  in  1803.  This  is  a  hardy 
fhrub,  flowering  with  us  in  June  and  July,  and  appears  to 
be  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus  before  us,  that  has,  as  vet, 
been  cultivated  in  England. 

5.  R.  parabolica. —  Shrubby,  erect,  without  fpines.  Leaves 
triangular,  obtufe,  powdery.  Spike  branched. — Obferved 
by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland,  but 
without  fruit. 

6.  R.fpinefcens.—  Shrubby,  erect;  the  young  branches 
becoming  fpines.  Leaves  partly  oppofite,  haltate,  fome- 
what  rhomboid,  entire  ;  powdery  and  hoary  on  both  fides. 
Spikes  fimple From  the  fouth  coaft. 

7.  R.  nutans. —  Herbaceous,  proftrate.  Branches  afcend- 
ing  when  in  fruit,  drooping  at  the  extremity.  Leaves  op- 
pofite, lanceolate-haftate,  acute. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown, 
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on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland,  as  well  as  in  Van  Die- 
men's  ifland. 

RHAGOIDES,  'PayottSn-;    in     Anatomy,    the     fecond 
coat  or  tunic  of  the  eye  ;  more  ufually  called  uvea. 

It  has  its  name  rhagoides,  as  refembling  a  grape-Hone. 
In  the  tunica  rhagoides  is  the  hole  called  the  pupil. 
RHAHAANS,  in  Hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the  priefts 
of  the  Birman  empire,  to  whom  are  affigned  kioums,  or  con- 
vents ;  which  are   different  in  their  flrufture  from  common 
houfes,  and  much  refemble  the  architecture  of  the  Chinefe. 
Thefe  buildings  are  conftruCted  of  wood  ;  the  roof  is  com- 
pofed  of  different  ftages,  fupported  by  flrong  pillars  ;  the 
infide  comprehends  one  large  hall  ;  the  whole  houfe  is  open 
at  the  fides  ;  fome  are  curioufly  carv«d  with  various  fymbolic 
reprefentations   of  the  divinity.      There  are  no   apartments 
for  the  private  recreation  of  the  Rhahaans;  publicity  being 
the  prevailing  fyftem  of  conduct  among  the  Birmans,  who 
admit  of  no   fecrets  either   in   church  or  date.      From    the 
number  of  convents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  the 
Rhahaans  and  Phonghis,  who  are  an  inferior  order  of  prieils 
called  Tallapoins,  areprelumed  by  colonel  Symes  to  exceed 
1500  ;   including  in  this  eftimate    thofe  in    their   novitiate. 
The  age  of  induction  into  thefe  convents,  is  generally  from 
eight  to  twelve  years,  and  young  perfons  are  introduced  into 
them  with  great  formality  and  ceremony.      Parents  vie  with 
each  other   in  obtaining  this  honour  for  their  children,  and 
fpare  no  cofl  on  the  occafion  of  their  admilfion  ;   the  princi- 
pal  charge   conlilHng  in  entertainments,  and  the  cuHomary 
prefents  to  the  Rhahaans.      When  a  boy  is  to  be  introduced 
into  a  convent,  either  as  a  temporary  refident,  or  with  a  view 
to  future  confecration,  his  friends  prepare  their  offerings  of 
cloth,     rice,    preferves,    fruit,     fans,    culhions,    mats,    and 
houfhold  utenfils.      On    an   appointed   day   he   parades   the 
ltreets,  dreffed  in  yellow,  and  mounted  on  a  horfe  richly  ca- 
parifoned,  led   by  two  fervants  :   a  band  of  mufic  goes  be- 
fore, and    a    party  of  Rhahaans    encircle    him  :     his    male 
friends  follow  in  a  troop,  and   the  females  of  their  families 
bring  up  the  rear,  the  latter  carrying  on  tlirir  heads  the  offer- 
ings meant  for  the  Rhahaans.     Thus  they  proceed  to   the 
convent  of  which  the  novice  is  to  become  a  member,   where 
he  is  prefented   in  form  to  the  fenior  of  the   brotherhood. 
This  ceremony  is  repeated  three  times,  and  at  each  perambu- 
lation, frefli  prefent3  are  to  be  provided. 

The  Rhahaans,  likethe  Carmelites,  go  barefooted,  and  have 
their  heads  clofe  (haven,  on  which  they  never  wear  any  co- 
vering. Yellow  is  the  only  colour  worn  by  the  prielUiood  : 
they  have  a  long  loofe  cloak,  which  they  wrap  round  them, 
fo  as  to  cover  molt  part  of  the  body  ;  they  profefs  celibacy, 
and  to  abltain  from  every  fenfual  indulgence.  The  prefcribed 
punilhment  tor  a  Rhahaan  detected  in  an  a£t  of  incontinence 
is,  expullion  and  public  difgrace  ;  the  delinquent  is  feated  on 
an  afs,  and  his  face  daubed  with  black  paint  interfperfed  with 
fpots  of  white  ;  he  is  thus  led  through  the  llreets,  with  a 
drum  beating  before  him,  and  afterwards  turned  out  of  the 
city  :  but  Inch  inilances  of  degradation  are  very  rare.  The 
juniors  are  reftricted  from  wandering  about  hcentioufly, 
either  by  day  or  night.  There  is  a  prior  in  every  convent, 
who  has  a  difcretionary  power  to  grant  permillion  to  go 
abroad. 

The  Rhahaans  never  drefs  their  own  victuals,  holding  it  an 
abufe  of  time  to  perforin  any  of  the  common  functions  of 
life,  which,  fo  long  as  they  occupy,  mult  divert  them  from 
the  abilrac/t  contemplation  of  the  divine  efience.  They  re- 
ceive the  contributions  of  the  laity  ready  cooked,  ami  prefer 
cold  food  to  hot.  At  the  dawn  of  the  morning  they  begin 
to  perambulate  the  town,  to  collect  (upplie:>  for  the  day  : 
each  convent  fends   forth  a  certain  number  of  its  members, 


who  walk  at  a  quick  pace  through  the  ftreets,  fupporting 
with  the  right  arm  a  blue  lackered  box,  in  which  the  dona- 
tions are  depofited  ;  thefe  ufually  confilt  of  boiled  rice  mixed 
with  oil,  dried  and  pickled  HAS,  fweetmeats,  fruit,  &c. 
During  their  walk,  they  never  call  their  eyes  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  but  keep  them  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  they 
do  not  Hop  to  folicit,  and  leldom  even  look  at  the  donors, 
who  appear  more  defirous  to  bellow,  than  the  others  to  re- 
ceive. The  Rhahaans  eat  but  once  a  day,  at  the  hour  of 
noon.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  provilion  being  com- 
monly procured  than  fuffices  for  the  members  of  the  con- 
vent, the  furplus  is  difpofed  of,  as  charitably  as  it  was  given, 
to  the  needy  llranger,  or  the  poor  fcholars  who  daily  attend 
them  to  be  inttrueted  in  letters,  and  taught  their  moral  and 
religious  duties. 

In  the  various  commotions  of  the  empire,  colonel  Symes 
fays,  that  the  Rhahaans  take  no  a&ive  (hare,  nor  do  they 
publicly  interfere  in  politics,  or  engage  in  war  :  by  this 
prudent  conduct  they  excite  no  reientment  :  the  Birmans 
and  Peguers  profefling  the  fame  religion,  the  conquerors,  to 
wluchfoever  party  they  belonged,  equally  refpefted  the  mi- 
nifters  of  their  faith.  The  head  of  the  Rhahaans  at  Ran- 
goon, called  Seredaw,  is  treated  with  great  veneration.  He 
lives  in  a  very  handfome  monaftery  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  on  the  road  leading  to  Shoedagon,  or  temple.  He 
is  in  no  refpett  dillinguilhed,  as  to  his  outward  appear- 
ance, from  the  common  Rhahaans.  He  goes  every  day, 
at  the  fame  hour,  to  the  temple,  to  offer  his  devotions, 
and  performs  the  journey,  which  is  about  four  miles,  on 
foot.  In  his  conversation  with  Symes  he  betrayed  a 
worldly  pride  inconliltent  with  his  years  (being  about 
feventy-five)  and  facred  function:  he  announced,  with  much 
pomp,  that  lie  was  the  head  of  the  church  at  Rangoon,  and 
ollentatioudy  difplayed,  engraven  on  iron  plates,  his  facer- 
dotal  titles,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  prcfent 
and  the  late  king.  Formerly  there  were  nunneries  of  vir- 
gin prieflefles,  who,  like  the  Rhahaans,  wore  yellow  gar- 
ments, cut  off  their  hair,  and  devoted  themfelves  to  chaility 
and  religion  ;  but  thefe  were  not  long  ago  abolifhed,  as 
being  injurious  to  the  population  of  the  Hate.  At  prefent 
there  are  a  few  old  women,  who  (have  their  heads,  wear  a 
white  drefs,  follow  funerals,  and  carry  water  to  the  convents  ; 
and  thefe  venerable  dames  are  treated  with  fome  portion  of 
relpeft.      Symcs's  Ava,    vol.  ii. 

RHAIADAR,  or  R11  wad  eh,  in  Geography,  a  borough 
and  market-town    in  the  cwmwd  of  Glynn-Jeithon,   cantref 
of  Maelienydd  (now  called  the  hundred  of  Rhayader  I,  county 
ot  Radnor,   South  Wales,   is   lituatcd  on   the   banks   of  the 
river  Wye,   at  the  diftance  of  20  miles   N.W.    from  New 
Radnor,  and  176  W.N.W.  from  London,     Tins  place  is  a 
borough  by  prescription,   and  lays  claim  to  a  very  high  an- 
tiquity.     It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  who  is  annually  elected 
at  a  court-lcet,  held  in  the  town-hall,  at  which  alio  the  bur- 
gellcs  are  chofen   by  a  town  jury.      Rhayader  is  one  of  the 
live  contributary  boroughs  to  return  a  reprclentative  toferve 
in   parliament    for   the   town   <'t   New   Radnor.      This   place 
was  formerly  of  much   greater  confcqiiencc  and  extent  than 
at  prefent.     On  Cefn-Ceido,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  noith- 
eal'c,  is  a  tract  of  land,  called  Pant-yr- Fglw  \    ,  u  here,  accord- 
ing  to   tradition,   a  church   anciently  Hood,    winch   was  in- 
cluded  within    the    precincts  ol  tin'    borough.      The   great 
feflione  for  thecountl    were  .'.t   one  tune    held    here;    .mil  the 
COUnty-COUrt  alternately  nut  at  New   Radnor  and  Rhayader, 
till  removed  From  the  latter  pi  ue  to  the  town  ot  I'relleigue, 
in  the    reign  of   Henry  VIII.      The  gaol  tor  the  lecurity  of 
criminals  then  Hood  on  a  fpot  of  ground  now  occupied  by  a 
Prefbyterian  mcctinghoufe  ;   ami  the  place  ot  execution  u  .. 
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at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  near  a  houfe  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Pen-y-Maes.  At  prefent  Rhayader  confilts 
of  four  flreets  which  interfect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  lie  nearly  parallel  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  In  the 
wide  (pace  formed  by  the  interferon  of  thefe  flreets  (lands 
the  town-hall,  which  is  a  handfome  building,  rebuilt  by  fub- 
fcription  in  1762.  The  church  is  a  plain  ilru&ure,  orna- 
mented with  a  tower  at  one  end ;  befides  which  there  is  a 
place  of  worfhip  for  Prelbyterians  and  another  for  Method- 
ifts.  The  grammar-fchool  was  ereded  A.D.  1793,  and  hai 
an  endowment  for  the  education  of  a  limited  number  of  poor 
children.  The  borough  of  Rhayader  is  a  diftinct  parifh  of 
itfelf,  and  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  county  rates. 
The  market-day  here  is  Wednefday,  weekly  ;  and  there  are 
fairs  on  the  6th  and  27th  of  Auguft,  26th  September,  14th 
October,  and  3d  December,  for  horfes,  fheep,  and  cattle  ; 
befides  three  great  markets  in  May.  The  chief  fupport 
of  this  town  arifes  from  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  prin- 
cipally flannel.  According  to  the  population  returns  of 
181 1,  the  parifli  contained  97  houfes  and  446  inhabitants. 

On  an  eminence  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town  flood  the 
ancient  caftle  of  Rhayader,  which  was  erected,  in  the  year 
1 1 78,  by  Rhys-ap-Gruffydd,  prince  of  South  Wales,  in 
order  to  check  the  incurfions  of  the  Normans,  who,  at  that 
period,  made  great  irruptions  in  the  marches  of  Wales.  In 
1 1 94,  prince  Rhys  having  been  furprized  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  his  own  fons,  this  caftle  was  befieged  and  compelled 
to  furrender  to  the  fons  of  Cadwalhon-ap-Madawe  of 
Maelienydd,  by  whom  it  was  fortified  for  their  own  ufe. 
In  the  year  1 23 1,  after  Llywelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  had 
taken  and  deftroyed  the  caltle  of  Montgomery,  he  marched 
hither,  and  vifited  the  caftle  of  Rhayader  with  a  fimilar  fate. 
It  was  rebuilt,  however,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  de- 
fence till  the  civil  wars  in  the  feventeeuth  century,  when  it 
was  difmantled  and  totally  deftroyed  ;  the  fofle  by  which  it 
was  furrounded  being  the  only  veftige  of  it  remaining  at 
the  prefent  day.  The  tower,  or  citadel,  flood  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  caftle  and  the  gaol,  overlooking  the  river. 
The  mount  adjacent  is  ft  ill  denominated  Tower-hill.  Near 
this  place  a  flone  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Wye,  which  the 
Welfh  call  Rhaiadr-Gwy,  in  allufion  to  the  rumbling  noife 
its  impetuous  waters  make  amidft  the  rocks.  The  only  re- 
ligious houfe,  recorded  to  have  been  fituated  at  Rhayader, 
was  a  convent  of  Dominican,  or  Black  friars,  founded  foon 
after  their  firft  arrival  in  England,  A.  D.  1221.  This  houfe 
was  fupprefled  in  the  31ft  year  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rhayader,  the  fcenery  of  the 
Wye  is  peculiarly  grand.  Raging  in  its  rocky  bed,  this 
river  is  feen  through  the  light  foliage  of  impendent  trees, 
fometimes  precipitating  its  waters  over  a  bold  ledge  of  rock, 
and  fometimes  fearching  its  way  among  protruding  crags,  in 
a  contracted  Iheet  of  gliftening  foam.  The  mountains  by 
which  the  vale  of  Rhayader  is  environed,  difplay  a  wild  and 
rugged  character,  and  are  noted,  according  to  local  tradi- 
tion, as  being  the  place  of  fhelter  in  which  king  Vortigern 
eluded  the  fearch  of  Hen  gift,  after  his  alleged  murder  of 
the  Britifh  nobles  at  Stonehenge.  Thefe  hills  abound  with 
various  kinds  of  minerals,  particularly  lead  and  copper. 
There  are  feveral  cairns  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  moil  re- 
markable of  which  is  that  of  Totnmen  Sant  Ffraid,  on  the 
S.W.  fide  of  the  town,  in  the  parifh  of  Cwm-y-dan-Ddwr, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Fraid,  the  Popifh  tu- 
telary faint  of  that  parifh.  Carlifle's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Wales,  4to.  181 1.  A  Tour  throughout  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthfhire,  by  J.  T.  Barber,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
1803. 

R.HAIDR,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  E.  part  of  Merio- 


nethlhire,  North  Wales,  and  runs  into  the  Severn  on  the 
borders  of  Shropfhire. 

RHAIR,  a  confiderable  river  of  Hindootlan,  which  runs 
by  the  fouth  fide  of  Shawpour.  The  ftream,  which  is  about 
100  yards  wide  and  four  feet  in  depth,  dallies  with  great 
rapidity  over  a  bed  of  rock  ;  which  prevents  its  being  navi- 
gable for  large  boats.  This  river  riles  in  the  hills  and 
forefls  of  Surgooja,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Bijool  and 
Gutauin,   falls  into  the  Soane  near  Agowry. 

RHAMNjE,  or  RhANNJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  peo- 
ple of  India,  in  the  mountains  near  the  river  Namadus. 
Ptolemy. 

RHAMNI,  in  Botany,  a  natural  order  of  plants  in 
Jufiieu,  being  the  951I1  in  his  feries,  or  the  13th  of  his 
14th  clafs,  and  owing  its  name  to  the  principal  genus.  See 
Rhamm's. 

See  the  character  of  the  clafs  under  FicoiDK.E.  The 
order  is  thus  defined. 

Calyx  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  with  a  definite  number  of  feg- 
ments  in  the  limb.  Petals  five,  rarely  four  or  fix,  and  very 
rarely  wanting,  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx, 
or  into  its  -difk,  either  oppofite  to,  or  alternate  with,  its 
fegments,  and  equal  to  them  in  number  ;  fometimes  refem- 
bling  little  icales,  and  furnifhed  with  claws  ;  fometimes  united 
by  their  broad  bafes.  Stamens  of  the  fame  number  ;.s  the 
petals,  and  inferted  into  the  fame  part,  either  alternate  with 
them,  or  oppofite  to  them.  Germen  fuperior,  encompafled 
below  with  the  difk  of  the  calyx.  Styles  either  folitary,  or 
of  fome  definite  number.  Stigmas  one  or  more.  Fruit  lu- 
perior  ;  in  fome  inftances  pulpy,  either  with  many  cells,  or 
many  nuts,  the  cells,  or  nuts,  fingle-feeded ;  in  other  cafes 
capfular,  of  many  cells  and  many  valves,  the  partitions  from 
the  middle  of  each  valve,  and  the  cells  containing  either  one 
or  two  feeds.  Corculum  flat  and  ftraight,  furrounded  with 
a  flefliy  albumen.  Stem  arboreous  or  fhrubby.  Leaves 
either  alternate  or  oppofite,  accompanied  by  Jlipulas,  that 
are  often  very  minute. 

Section  1.  Stamens  alternate  tvith  the  petals.  Fruit  cap- 
fular. Staphylea ;  Euonymus  ;  and  Celajlrus  of  Linnxus  ; 
with  Polycardia  of  Lamarck. 

Sect.  2.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  petals.  Fruit  a  drupa 
or  berry.  Some  genera  of  this  feftion  have  the  petals  con- 
nected by  their  broad  bafe. 

Myginda ;  Goupia  of  Aublet,  which  is  Glojfopetalum  of 
Schreber  ;  Rubentia  of  Commerfon,  certainly  the  fame  genus 
with  Jacquin's  Elttodendrum,  as  Jufiieu  indeed  fufpetlcd  ; 
Cajjine ;  Schrebera  of  Linnaeus,  a  genus  founded  altogether 
in  error,  as  we  (hall  explain  in  its  proper  place  ;  Ilex  ;  and 
Prinos. 

SecL  3.      Stamens  oppofite  to  the  petals.      Fruit  drupaceoui. 

Mayepea  of  Aublet,  erroneoufly  placed  here,  as  belong- 
ing really  to  the  Jafminea  (fee  Mayepea)  ;  Samara;  Rham- 
nus  ;  Ziziphus  ;  Pa/iitrus  ;  the  two  lafl  feparated  from  the 
Linnxan  Rhamnus,  by  Jufiieu.      See  Paliurus. 

Sect.  4.      Stamens  oppofite  to  the  petals.      Fruit  threelobed. 

Colletia  of  Commerfon,  Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  129;  Ceano- 
thus  ;  Hovenia  ;  and  Phylica;  to  which  is  to  be  added  La- 
SIOPETALUM  ;   fee  that  article. 

Sect.  5.  Genera  akin  to  Rhamni,  their  germen  mo/lly 
fuperior. 

Brunia  of  Linnaeus,  fome  of  whofe  reputed  fpecies  have 
the  germen  iuperior,  others  inferior  ;  and  Bumalda  of 
Thunberg. 

Sect.  6.  Genera  aii/i  to  Rhamni,  lut  differing  in  having  an 
inferior  germen. 

Gouania ;  PleSronia,  dubioufly  admiffible  here,  as  we 
have  obferved  in   its  proper  place  :   Carpcdetus  of  Forfler  ; 
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Aucuha  of  Thunberg  ;  and  GhJJbma  of  Schreber,  which  is 
Aublet's  Fntomita. 

RHAMNOATZ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Weltmannland  ;   20  miles  N.  of  Stroemfholm. 

RHAMNOIDES,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Toume- 
fort,  and  others,  to  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Linnseus 
hippophae  ;  which  fee. 

RHAMNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  borough  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  Ajantide  tribe,  60  ftadia  from  Mara- 
thon, in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  iEgean  fea,  in  a 
place  where  the  land  formed  a  fmall  peninflila  or  Cherfonefus. 
The  houfes  were  on  the  fea-coaft  ;  and  upon  an  eminence 
was  the  tempb  of  Nemefis,  in  which  was  a  line  ftatue  of  the 
goddefs,  made  by  Phidias,  of  marble,  which  the  Perlians 
had  brought  from  Paros  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a 
trophy,  and  which  had  been  found  in  their  camp  after  the 
battle  of  Mara'hon  :  the  pedeilal  was  adorned  with  tour 
ballo  relievoi,  reprefenting  different  fubjecb  of  Grecian  hif- 
tory.  Leda  is  alfo  exhibited  prefenting  Helena  to  her  mo- 
ther Nemefis.     See  Nemesis. 

RHAMNUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  by  the  Greeks  pjtuo;;  words  derived,  according  to  De 
Theis,  from  the  Celtic  Ram,  a  head  or  tuft  of  branches, 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  Latin  ramus,  Sec.  and  of  the 
French  Rame,  ramier,  Sec. — Linn.  Gen.  105.  Schreb.  142. 
addend.  823.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1092.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  4.  Sm.  Fl.  Brit.  261.  Prodr.  Fl.  Grxc.  Sibth.  v.  1. 
157.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  14.  Juff.  380.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  128.  Gxrtn.  t.  106. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumofiz,  Linn.  Rhamni,  Juff. 
Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  urceolate  ; 
its  limb  in  five  fpreading,  acute,  equal,  coloured  fegments ; 
the  bafe  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  minute,  between  the 
fegments  of  the  calyx,  oppofite  to  the  ftamens,  converging. 
Slam.  Filaments  as  many  as  the  petals,  awl-fhaped  ;  anthers 
fmall.  Pi/}.  Germen  roundifh  ;  ilyle  thread-fhaped,  equal 
to  .the  ltamens  ;  ftigma  in  various  divifions.  Peric.  Berry 
roundifh,  naked,  divided  into  fewer  cells  than  there  are  feg- 
ments of  the  calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  roundiih,  gibbous  on 
one  fide,  compreffed  on  the  other. 

Obf.  We  follow  .Tuffieu  and  Schreber  (in  his  addenda) 
in  our  denomination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower,  in- 
ltead  of  taking  the  calyx  for  a  corolla,  with  Linnxus.  The 
genera  of  Paliurus  and  Zizirm's,  feparated  from  the 
original  Linnxan  Rhamnus,  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
places.  Frangula  and  Alaternus  of  Tournefort  have  no  jult 
pretenfions  to  be  removed  from  the  prefent  genus. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  urceolate.  Petals  five,  oppofite  to  the 
ftamens.      Berry  fuperior. 

We  (hall  briefly  define  the  fpecies  which  authors  have  re- 
tained in  Rhamnus,  adding  fome  new  ones.  The  whole  are 
fhrubby,  fometimes  climbing.  Leaves  fimple,  undivided, 
ftalked,  veiny  ;  moltly  alternate.  Flowers  lateral,  fmall, 
green  or  yellowilh  ;  fometimes  with  only  four  fegments, 
petals  and  ilamens,  and  in  that  cafe  often  dioecious,  or  poly- 
gamous, as  in  the  firft  feclion. 

Section  1 .  Branches  armed  with  terminal  thorns. 
I.  R.  catharticus.  Purging  Buckthorn.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi. 
179.  Willd.  n.  1.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1629. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  1 14.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  K50.  (R-  folutivus  ; 
Ger.  Em.  1337,  withClufms's  figure  of  the  following  fpecies. 
Spina  infc&oria  ;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  1.  143.) — Flowers  four- 
cleft,  polygamous.  Leaves  ovate.  Stem  erect.  Berry  with 
four  feeds. — Native  of  woods  and  hedges  throughout  Europe, 
efpecially  in  moid  fituations.  This  is  the  white-thorn  of  the 
modern  Greeks.  A  rigid  bufhy  fhruh,  nearly  Imooth  in 
every  part ;  ite  branches  terminating  111  ltrong  thorns.  I.tavtt 
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ferrated,  with  feveral  lateral  ribs.  Plovers  from  the  fame 
buds  as  the  leaves,  yellowifh-green,  moftly,  but  not  alta- 
gether,  dioecious.  Stigma  four-cleft.  Berry  round,  black, 
very  purgative,  when  unripe  affording  a  yellow  dye. 

2.  R.  irifedorius.  Turkey-berry  Buckthorn,  or  Graine 
d'Avignon.  Linn.  Mant.  49.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2. 
(R.  catharticus  minor  ;  Arduin.  Mem.  78.  t.  14.  R.  folu- 
tivus minor;  Ger.  Em.  1337.  Spina  infectoria  pumila 
prima ;  Cluf.  Hilt.  v.  1.  11 1.) — Flowers  four-cleft,  dioecious. 
Stem  procumbent. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Fre- 
quent in  rough  ftony  places  in  Greece,  and  rightly  con- 
fidered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  as  the  Aokiw,  Lycium,  of  Diofco- 
rides.  The  unripe  berries  are  much  ufed  for  dyeing,  and 
imported  in  great  quantities  into  England.  They  are  what 
give  the  yellow  colour  to  Turkey  leather,  or  yellow  morocco. 
This  fhrub  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  firll  fpecies,  but 
grows  procumbent,  not  erect,  and  the  leaves  are  fmaller  and 
narrower.  Gerard  obferves,  that  the  fegments  of  the  calyx 
are  but  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  not  longer,  as  in  catharticus ; 
and  that  the  Jligmas  are  two,  reflexed.  Fl.  Gallopr.  462. 
The  Jlipulas  are  linear  ;  not  awl-fhaped,  as  in  the  former ; 
but  we  dare  not  rely  on  that  circumltance,  without  further 
examination. 

3.  R.  lycioides.  Box -thorn  Rhamnus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  279. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  66.  t.  182.  (R. 
tertius,  forte  niger  Theophrafti  ;  Cluf.  Hilt.  v.  1.  no. 
R.  tertius  Clufii ;  Ger.  Em.  1334.) — Leaves  nearly  linear, 
obtufe,  entire.  —  Native  of  Spain  ;  frequent  on  the  lime- 
(tone  hills  of  Valentia.  Cavan.  Differs  widely  from  both 
the  former  in  the  narrow  and  entire  leaves,  tapering  down 
into  their  /lender  footftalks. 

4.  R.  Erythroxylon.  Red-wood  Buckthorn.  Pall.  Roff. 
v.  1.  p.  2.  26.  t.  62,  and  t.  100.  f.  8.  Willd.  11.  4 — Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  ferrated,  rather  acute. — Native  of  dry 
rocky  places  in  Siberia. — The  Itrongly  ferrated  and  acute 
leaves  dillinguilh  this  from  the  laft.  A  variety  with  fmaller, 
more  finely  ferrated,  leaves,  is  Pallas's  R.  lycioides,  t.  63. 

5.  R.  oleoides.  Olive-leaved  Buckthorn.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
279.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  4.  ( R.  fecundus  ;  Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  1.  no.  Ger.  Em.  1334.) — Leaves  obovate,  entire;  re- 
ticulated with  veins  beneath. — Native  of  Spain,  Alflroemer; 
of  Barbary,  Desfontaines  ;  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Greece, 
and  the  ifland  of  Milo,  Sibthorp.  The  fhorter  obovate 
leaves,  copioufly  reticulated  with  veins,  efpecially  at  the 
back,  differ  materially  from  thofe  of  lycioides.  The  fruit 
moreover  has  a  much  fhorter  (talk,  though  it  is  not  fo  per- 
fectly feflile  as  in  Clufius's  figure,  which  neverthelefs  we 
cannot  helitate  to  refer  to  this  fpecies. 

6.  R.  prunifolius.  Plum-leaved  Buckthorn.  Sm.  Prodr. 
Fl.  Grace.  Sibth.  n.  549.  (  R.  creticus,  amygdali  folio  mi- 
nori ;  Tourn.  Cor.  41.) — Stem  procumbent.  Flowers  flat- 
tilh,  four-cleft,  dioecious.  Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  crenate, 
naked. — Found  on  the  h'gher  mountains  of  Crete.  —  Like 
the  lall  in  habit,  but  diflinguiflied  by  its  crenate,  or  fome- 
what  ferrated,  leaves.  Stem  depreffed,  or  procumbent,  with 
many  entangled  branches.  The  female  flowers  have  occa- 
fional  rudiments  of  ftamens.  Style  cloven  half  way  down. 
We  find  no  figures  referrihle  to  this  or  the  following. 

7.  R.  crtnulalus.  Teneriffe  Buckthorn.  Ait.  n.  5.  Willd. 
n.  6. — Stem  erect.  Flowers  three  or  four-cleft,  dioecious. 
Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  bluntly  ferrated,  permanent. — Na- 
tive of  the  Canary  iflands ;  Maffon.  Brought  in  1778  to 
Kew,  where  it  bloffoms  in  the  greenhoufe  in  March.  A 
(tout,  erect,  much-branched  Jhrub.  The  leaves  are  finely 
reticulated  beneath. 

8.  R.faxatilis.  Rock  Buckthorn.  Jacq.  Auflr.  t.  53. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1671.     Willd.  n.  7.     Ait.  n.  6.    ( R.  folu. 
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tivus  pumilus ;  Ger.  Em.  1337.  Spina  infecloria  pumila 
fecunda;  Cluf.  Hift.  v.  I.  112.)— Stem  fpreading.  Flowers 
four-cleft,  dioecious.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  ferrated,  de- 
ciduous.— Native  of  Auitria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Greece.  The  rigid  branched  ferns  are  more  fpreading  or 
diffufe  than  thofe  of  R.  crenulatus  ;  the  leaves  deciduous, 
much  lefs  evidently  reticulated.  The  flowers  are  pale  yel- 
low.    Stigma  in  two  deep  acute  divlfions.     Berries  black. 

9.  R.  theezans.  Tea  Buckthorn.  Linn.  Mant.  207. 
Willd.  n.  8.  (R.  Thea;  Ofbeck's  Travels,  v.  1.  375.)  — 
Leaves  ovate,  .finely  ferrated  ;  paler  beneath.  Flowers  in 
terminal  fpikes,  five-cleft. — Native-  of  China. — Afljrub  fix 
feet  high,  with  long,  roundilh,  downy,  fpreading  brunches ; 
the  lateral  ones  bearing  hairy  terminal  fpikes  of  flowers,  and 
fubfequently  becoming  fpinous.    Leaves  an  inch  long,  fome- 

what  heart-ihaped,  befet  with  fine  (harp  ferratures  ;  mining    flamens,  which   is  an  important  character  of  Rhamnus. 
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and  reticulated  above;  paler,  opaque,  and  more  even  be 
neath.     The  poor  people  in  China  are  faid  to  ufe  the  leaves 
as  a  fubftitute  for  tea. 

Sect.  2.      Without  thorns,  or  prickles. 

10.  R.  Sarcomphalus.  Timber  Buckthorn.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  280.  Willd.  n.  9.  (Sarcomphalus;  Browne  Jam.  179.) 
—  Leaves  oval,  coriaceous,  emarginate,  entire.  Flowers  in 
denfe,  corymbofe,  filky  tufts. — Native  of  Jamaica.  Browne 
fays  it  is  one  of  the  beft  timber-woods  in  the  ifland,  and 
rifes  generally  to  a  very  confiderable  height.  The  trunk  is 
often  above  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  covered  with  a 
thick  fcaly  bark.  Wood  hard,  dark-coloured,  clofe-grained. 
Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  fmooth, 
with  a  ftrong  mid-rib,  and  many  interbranching  veins. 
Browne's  generic  name  applies  to  the  thick,  flefhy,  umbili- 
cated  neBary,  or  receptacle  of  the  flower.  He  defcribes  no 
petals.  The Jiyle  is  cloven,  with  two  acute fligmas.  Berry 
of  two  cells. 

11.  R.flrreus.  Iron-wood  Buckthorn.  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  3.  41.  t.  58.  Willd.  n.  10.  Mart.  n.  10.  — "Leaves 
oblong-ovate,  emarginate,  membranous,  fmooth,  entire. 
Flowers  in  axillary  umbels." — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Santa 
Cruz  ;  Von  Rehr  and  Wefl.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  a(h- 
coloured.  Leaves  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  very  finely 
ribbed  and  veined.      Umbels  on  ihort  (talks.      Vahl. 

12.  R.  Itvigatus.  Poliffted  Buckthorn.  Vahl.  ibid. 
Willd.  n.  11.  Mart.  n.  11. — "  Leaves  oblong,  entire,  co- 
riaceous, fmooth.  Flowers  axillary,  about  two  together." 
—  Found  in  the  fame  ifland.  Wefl-  Branches  round, 
fmooth,  afh-coloured.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  paler 
and  yellowifh  at  the  edges,  efpecially  the  younger  ones  ; 
fcarcely  veiny  on  the  upper  fide  ;  not  at  all  fo  underneath. 
Flowers  two  or  three  together,  on  very  (hort,  fimple,  fmooth 
ftalks.      Calyx  fmooth.      Stigmas  two.      Vahl. 

13.  R.  tetragonus.  Square-branched  Cape  Buckthorn. 
Linn.  Suppl.  153.  Willd.  n.  12.  Thunb.  Prodr.  44. — 
"  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  fmooth,  feflile.  Branches  fquare." 
— Gathered  by  Thunberg,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimen,  nor  is  there  any  figure  of  this 
fpecies. 

14.  R.  polifolius.  Poley-leaved  Buckthorn.  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  3.  41.  Willd.  n.  13. — Leaves  lanceolate,  entire  ;  bow- 
white  and  downy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  nearly  feflile, 
moftly  folitary. —  Suppofedto  be  a  native  of  New  Zeeland. 
Branches  (lender,  hoary ;  downy  when  young.  Leaves 
hardly  an  inch  long,  pointed ;  fmooth  and  fomewhat 
wrinkled  above.     Footfalls  very  fhort,  downy. 

15.  R.  valentinus.  Valentia  Buckthorn.  Willd.  n.  14. 
(R.  pumilus;  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  65.  t.  181.) — Leaves 
roundilh-elliptical,  minutely  crenate,  nearly  feflile.  Flowers 
four-cleft.    Style  deeply  tnree-cleft.    Berry  dry.— Gathered 


by  Cavanilles,  on  the  mountains  of  Meca  and  Palomera,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valentia,  flowering  in  May.  If  he  be  correct 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  this  is  a  very  dillincl  fpecies  ; 
otherwife  its  habit  is  very  like  pumilus  hereafter  defcribed. 
The  ferns  are  fhort  and  deprefled.  Leaves  on  very  Ihort 
(talks,  and  obfeurely  crenate.  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
four-cleft.  StyL'  divided  to  the  bafe  into  three  parts.  Cap- 
file,  or  dry  berry,  of  three  cells. 

16.  R.  cubenfs.  Cuba  Buckthorn.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  281. 
Willd.  11.  15.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  28.  t.  49. — "  Leaves 
rugofe,  entire,  downy.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Capfule 
of  three  cells." — Native  of  bufhy  plates  near  the  fea,  in 
the  ifland  of  Cuba.  We  have  not  examined  any  fpecimen, 
but  by  Jacquin's  account,  this  appears  rather  to  have  the 
fruit  of  a  Ceanothus.     The  petals  indeed  are  oppohte  to  the 
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fruit   however  is  not  a  dry  berry,  but   a  true 
elaftic  valves. 

17.  R.  colubrinus.  Bahama  Red-wood  Buckthorn.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  280.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  7.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
v.  3.  28.  t.  50.  (Arbor  baccifera  indica,  foliis  majoribus 
fplendentibus,  (lore  pentapetalo  ;  Comm.  Hort.  v.  1.  175. 
t.  90.)  —  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  with  rufty  footftalks. 
Flowers  monogynous,  erecL  Caplules  three-lobed.  —  Native 
of  the  Bahama  iflands ;  introduced  into  our  (loves  by 
Catefby,  in  1726.  This  has  alfo  the  fruit  of  Ceanothus,  to 
which  genus  Miller  refers  it. 

18.  R.  dauricus.  Daurian  Buckthorn.  Pall.  Rofs.  v.  1. 
p.  2.  25.  t.  61,  catharticus.  Willd.  n.  17.  (Cornus  foliis  citri 
anguftioribus  ;  Amman.  Ruth.  200.  t.  33.) — Leaves  ovate, 
ferrated,  veiny  ;  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  four-cleft, 
dioecious. — Found  by  Gmelin  and  Pallas  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Argunus  in  Dauria.  The  wood  is  red,  and  called 
Sandal-wood  by  the  Ruffians.  The  afpecvt  of  the  fhrub  is 
much  like  R.  catharticus,  but  there  are  no  thorns.  Pallas's 
names,  pages,  and  references  are  wonderfully  confufed  in 
this,  and  too  many  other,  parts  of  his  pompous  book. 

19.  R.  alpinus.  Alpine  Buckthorn.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  280. 
Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  8.  (R.n.  823;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  1.  366. 
t.  40.  Frangula  ora  folii  ferrata  ;  Hall.  Enum.  164. 
Alnus  nigra  baccifera,  rugofiore  folio,  feu  major  ;  Bauh. 
Hid.  v.  1.562.  Creutzbeer  ;  Lonic.  Kreuterb.  59?) — 
Stem  erect.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  witli  glandular  crena- 
tures  ;  fomewhat  heart-ihaped  at  the  bafe  ;  veins  hairy  at 
the  back.  Flowers  dioecious.  Stigma  four-cleft. — Native 
of  the  alps  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Auilria,  Carniola, 
&c.  Gathered  probably  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  mount  Par- 
naffus  ;  feen.  21.  A  fhrub,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  ereft, 
with  a  fmooth  grey  bark.  Leaves  two  inches  or  more  in 
length,  broadly  elliptical,  occafionally  obtufe  or  acute  ; 
more  or  lefs  heart-(haped  at  the  bafe  :  finely  and  regularly 
crenate  throughout,  with  rounded  glandular  teeth  ;  fmooth, 
except  that  the  numerous  (Iraight  parallel  veins  are  hairy 
beneath,  elpecially  at  their  origin.  Flowers  copious,  axil- 
lary, ltalked,  four-cleft,  dioecious.  Stigma  in  four  narrow 
deep  fegments.  Berry  black,  of  three  cells,  with  mollly  a 
feed  in  each.  The  female  flowers  have  the  rudiment  of  a 
ftyle,  according  to  Wulfen  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  3.  16,  but  the 
(hrub  is  nevcrthelefs  perfectly  dioecious. 

20.  R.  pumilus.  Dwarf  Rock  Buckthorn.  Linn.  Mant. 
49.  Willd.  n.  19.  Ait.  n.  9.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  141.  t.  1 1. 
(R.  rupeilris ;  Scop.  Carn.  v.  1.  164.  t.  5,  bad.  Villars 
Dauph.  v.  2.  538.) — Stem  proilrate.  Leaves  fomewhat 
obovate,  crenate,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Stigma  three -cleft. 
— Native  of  mount  Baldus,  and  the  alps  of  Dauphiny  and 
Carniola.  We  have  gathered  it  on  mount  Cenis.  This  is 
a  i'mall  deprefled  flirub,  creeping  clofe  to  the  rocks.     The 
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haves  are  fmallcr  than  the  laft,  with  broader  Jcfs  numerous 
crenatures,  and  we  find  them  alfo  tapering  conllantly  at  the 
bafe,  not  inclined  to  be  hcart-fhaped,  as  Scopoli  and  Wulfen 
(in  Jacquin),  both  reprefent  them.  The  latter  erroneoufly 
defcribes  and  delineates  a  limple  capitate  Jligma  ;  in  our  fpe- 
cimens,  and  thofe  of  Villars,  that  part  is  deeply  three-cleft. 
We  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  the  pumllus  of  this  lad  author 
diftinft  from  his  rupejlris.  The  flowers  of  our  pumilus  are 
defcribed,  by  molt  writers,  as  having  all  perfc&flamens  and 
pi/lils,  but  Villars  fays  they  appeared  to  him  dioecious. 

2  1.  R.  pubefcens.  Downy  Mountain  Buckthorn.  Sm. 
Prodr.  Fl.  Grrec.  Sibth.  n.  552.  Fl.  Grxc.  t.  239,  un- 
published.— Leaves  obovate-rhomboid,  villous,  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  dioecious.  Style  deeply  divided. — Gathered  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  on  mount  Parnaffus.  This  is  a  knotty,  zigzag, 
lpreading,  not  very  upright,  Jhrub,  vyeing  in  magnitude 
with  R.  alpinus,  for  which  poifibly  Dr.  Sibthorp  might  at 
one  time  have  taken  it,  when  he  made  a  memorandum  of 
alpinus  being  found  on  Parnaffus  ;  as  we  obferve  no  fpecimen 
in  his  collection  to  confirm  fuch  memorandum.  It  is,  never- 
thelefs,  extremely  probable  that  both  fpecies  may  grow 
there.  The  prefent  is  very  diftinft  from  alpinus  in  having 
downy,  and  nearly  entire  leaves.  The  flower Jlalks  and  calyx 
are  alio  downy.  Petals  roundifh,  concave,  found  in  the 
male  flowers  only.  Female  flowers  on  a  feparate  plant.  Style 
divided  nearly  to  the  bale,  with  only  two  fligmas.  This 
fpecies  is  more  akin  to  the  following  than  to  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

22.  R.  Frangula.  Alder  Buckthorn,  or  Berry-bearing 
Alder.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  280.  Willd.  n.  20.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  2. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  250.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  27S.  (Frangula  ;  Camer. 
Epit.  978.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  609.  Alnus  nigra,  five 
Frangula;  Ger.  Em.  1470.) — Leaves  obovate,  entire, 
fmooth.  Style  fimple,  very  fhort.  Stigma  cloven. — Native 
of  bufhy  places  in  the  north  of  Europe  more  efpecially, 
though  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved  it  about  Conltantinoplc.  It 
liowers,  like  molt  of  the  fpecies  of  Rhamnus,  in  the  fpring. 
The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  about  four  feet  high.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long  and  about  one  broad,  fomewhat  pointed. 
Flowers  whitifh,  with  very  minute  petals  and  Jlamens,  in  the 
fame  individuals  with  the  pi/lils.  Style  very  fhort,  with  two 
fmall  fegments  to  the Jligma.  Berry  black,  roundifh,  with 
feldom  more  than  two  fcedt,  though  we  have  feen  three,  in 
which  cale,  we  pre  fume,  there   mull  have  been  a  three-cleft 

Jligma.  Thefe  berries  are  fometimes  mixed,  by  herb  gatherers, 
with  thofe  of  the  true  Buckthorn,  n.  1,  or  fubllituted  for 
thofe  berries  ;  but  the  fmaller  number  of  feeds  betrays  the 
deception.     Their  qualities  perhaps  differ  very  little. 

23.  R.  latifolius.  Broad-leaved  Azorian  Buckthorn. 
L'Herit.  Sert.  Angl.  5.  t.  8.  Willd.  n.  21.  Ait.  n.  1  1.— 
Leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  entire.  Calyx  hairy.  Style  fimple. 
—  Gathered  by  Mr.  Maflbn  in  the  Azores.  He  fent  it  to 
Kew  in  177S,  and  it  blofl'oms  there  in  July,  being  kept  in 
winter  under  cover.  This  is  a  tall  upr\g]\lfljrub,  with  round, 
Itraight,  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  two  broad;  fmooth  above  ;  paler  with  hairy  ribs,  be- 
neath. Fijwers  hairy,  axillary,  many  together,  on  hairy 
rulty  flails.  Petals  broad  at  the  bafe.  Stigma  flightly  three- 
cleft. 

24.  R.  g/andulufus.  Madeira  Buckthorn.  Ait.  n.  12. 
Willd.  n.  22.  Venten.  Malmaif.  t.  34.  —  Leaves  ovate, 
bluntly  ferrated,  fmooth ;  glandular  at  the  bafe.  Stem 
erect:.  Flowers  raccmofe.  Style  in  three  deep  fegments. — 
Native  of  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  iflands.  Introduced  at 
Kew,  by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  1785.  This  has  the  habit  of  an 
Ilex  or  Piilfyrta.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  fmooth,  two 
inches  long,  more  or  lefs,  ovate,  pointed,  rather  diltantly 


ferrated,  marked  on  the  upper  fide,  near  the  bafe,  with  two 
or  three  glandular  fpot:.  Flowers  yellowifh,  numerous,  on 
fmooth,  racemofe  axillary  fla/is.  Stamens  twice  as  long  as 
the  petals.  Style  deeply  three-cleft.  Stigmas  fimple.  We 
know  nothing  of  ihefruii. 

25.  R.  ellipticus.  Oval-leaved  Jamaica  Buckthorn.  Ait. 
n.  13.  Willd.  n.  23.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  497.  (R.  n.  1  ; 
Browne  Jam.  172.  t.  29.  f.  2.  Ceanothus  reclinatus ; 
L'Herit.  Sert.  Angl.  6.) — Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  entire  ; 
rather  villous  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  fomewhat  umbel- 
late.    Style  in  three  deep  fegments.     Berry  dry Native  of 

bufhy  places  on  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Miller  cultivated 
it  in  the  ftove  at  Chelfea  in  1758.  Alton.  Stem  forming  a 
fmall  tree,  with  fpreading  or  dependent  branches.  Leaves 
two  or  three  inches  long,  thin,  downy  on  the  veins  beneath. 
Flowers  greenifh-white.  The  fruit  feems,  by  Swartz's  de- 
fcription,  a  dry  berry,  like  that  of  fom-  other  fpecies  of 
Rhamnus,  and  not  the  valvular  capfule  of  a  Ceanothus, 
though,  when  quite  ripe  and  dried,  it  fplits  into  fix  parts, 
as  we  find  it  in  Browne's  fpecimen.  The  petals  however  are 
oppofite  to  the  Jlamens. 

26.  R.  prinoides.  Wmter-berry-leaved  Buckthorn. 
L'Herit.  Sert.  Angl.  6.  t.  9.  Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  14. 
( R.  celtifolius  ;  Thunb.  Prodr.  44.  Celtis  foliis  fubrotundis 
dentatis,  flore  viridi,  fruftu  luteo  ;  Burm.  Afr.  242.  t.  88.) 
—  Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Stem  erecL  Flower- 
ftalks  fimple.  Style  flightly  three-cleft.  Flowers  poly- 
gamous.—  Native  of  woods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  blofl'oms  in  September  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  England, 
where  this  fhrub  was  firft  cultivated  by  Robert  Edward, 
lord  Petre.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  Prinos,  or  Phillyrea.  The 
leaves  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  pointed  ;  fhininn- 
above  ;  paler  beneath  ;  fmooth,  except  occafional  hairinels 
at  the  origin  of  each  vein.  Flowers  on  fimple,  flender,  ax- 
illary Jlalks,  feveral  together.  Petals  narrow.  This  fpe- 
cies, except  in  its  inflorefcence,  and  the  want  of  glands  on 
the  leaves,  bears  a  conliderable  refemblance  to  the  glandu- 
lofus. 

27.  R.  myjlacinus.  Wiry  Buckthorn.  Ait.  n.  15.  Willd. 
n.  25. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  entire.  Stem  climbing  with 
tendrils.  Flowers  in  axillary  umbels.  Stigma  three-cleft. 
— Said  to  be  a  native  of  Abyffinia  ;  at  lead  it  was  brought 
to  Kew,  in  1775,  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Mr.  Bruce. 
It  is  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  blooms  in  November.  The//,;/: 
is  weak,  climbing  to  a  conliderable  extent,  by  means  of  fimple 
folitary  axillary  tendrils  from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches. 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  rather  downy  beneath,  obtufc  with  a 
fmall  point,  on  very  fhort  footflalls.  Flowers  greenifh- 
white.  Gcrmen  immerfed  in  a  fuow-whire  glandular  recep- 
tacle, filling  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  As  nothing  is  known  of 
the  fruit,  this  plant  may  poffibly  prove  of  the  genus  Zi- 
zyphus,  to  which  it  feems  molt  akin  in  habit. 

28.  R.  alnifolius.  AM  American  Buckthorn. 
L'Herit.  Sert.  Angl.  5.  Willd.  n.  26.  Ait.  ir.  if>.— 
Leaves  ob"  inted,  ferrated,  fmoothiw,  opaque  ;  reti- 
culated beneath.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Stem  crecL — 
Native  of  Pennfylvania,  from  whence  we  have  a  fpecimen, 
communicate  1  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.      It  has  much 

of  R.  alpinus,  but  the  leaves,    as  l'lbritir  ob- 
ferves,  arc  lefs  (himng,  and  mi  ited  •,  they  feem  to 

us  more  i  a  il   it  all  heart-fhi 

29.  R. j'/'h i rofprrinu.,.  Clear-berried  Buckthc  n,  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  Willd.  11.  27 — Leaves  oblong,  ferrated, 
Fmooth.  Flower:,  in   axillary  chillers.      Style 

three-cleft.      Berry  nearly  globular,    pellucid Native   of 

bufhy  hills  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  J  imaii  a,  flowering 
in  Auguft — A  fmall  tree,  ten   to  fifteen   feet   high,  with 
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fpreading  branches.  Leaves  pointed,  finely  veined.  Clujlers 
many-flower-d,  the  length  of  the  footjlalks.  Flowers  fmall, 
yellowifh-green.  Style  very  ftiort.  Berry  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pepper-corn,  either  quite  globular,  or  obfcurely  three-lobed, 
pellucid,  pale  green,  with  one  or  three  feeds.  It  ripens  in 
Oaober.  . 

30.  R.  hybridus.  Mule  Buckthorn.  L'Hent.  Sert. 
Angl.  5.  Willd.  n.  28.—"  Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  fer- 
rated,  fcarcely  perennial.  Stem  erett.  Flowers  male  and 
female  on  the  fame  tree."— L'Heritier  defcribes  this  as 
having  fprung  up  in  a  garden,  from  feeds  of  R.  alpinus  im- 
pregnated by  R.  Alaternus,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  parents.  , 

31.  R.  Alaternus.  Common  Alaternus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  281. 
Willd.  n.  29.  Ait.  n.  17.  (Alaternus  1  et  2  ;  Clu.  Hill. 
v.  1.50.  Ger.  Em.  1398.)— Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  co- 
riaceous, fmooth.  Stem  erect.  Flowers  dioecious,  in  ax- 
illary, fomewhat  compound,  brafteated  clufters.  Stigma  in 
three  deep  fegments.— Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  A 
hardy  evergreen/?>ru£  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  the  fpring. 
The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  mining  yellowifh- 
green,  and  of  a  thick  rigid  texture.  Flowers  copious,  yel- 
lowifh.     Berries  dark  purple,  with  two  or  three  feeds. 

The  30th  fpecies  of  Willdenow,  R.  carpinif alius,  adopted 
from  Pallas's  Fl.  RofT.  t.  60,  is,  we  believe,  the  fame  tree 
with  Ulmus  nemoralis,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  I.  1326,  or  at  leaft 
of  the  fame  genus.    See  Ulmus. 

Seft.  3.      Branches  armed  with  priclles. 

32.  R.  capenfts.  Prickly  Cape  Buckthorn.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  44.  Willd.  n.  31.—"  Prickles  folitary.  Leaves 
ovate,  notched  or  entire,  fmooth.  Umbels  axillary." — 
Found  by  Thunberg,  at  the  Cape. 

33.  R.  circumfcijfus.  Prickly  Eail-Indian  Buckthorn. 
Linn.  Suppl.  152.  Willd.  n.  32.— Prickles  folitary,  hooked. 
Leaves  obovate,  abrupt,  emarginate,  entire,  fmooth.  Umbels 

axillary. Found  by  Koenig,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.     Branches 

angular.  Prickles  numerous,  ftrong.  Leaves  almoit  an  inch 
long,  and  nearly  as  broad.  Umbels  many -flowered.  Style 
fimple,  fhort,  permanent.  Bafe  of  the  calyx  cup-like  after 
the  limb  is  fallen. 

Rhamnus,  in  Gardening,  furnifhes  plants  of  the  tree 
and  fhrub  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ;  the 
purging  buckthorn  (R.  catharticus)  ;  the  pubefcent  rham- 
nus, or  buckthorn  redwood  (  R.  colubrinus)  ;  the  alder  buck- 
thorn, or  berry-bearing  alder  ( R.  frangula)  ;  the  common 
Chrift's-thorn  ( R.  paliurus)  ;  the  common  alaternus  ( R. 
alaternus);  the  blunt-leaved  buckthorn  (R.jujuba);  the 
pointed-leaved  buckthorn  ( R.  ccnoplia)  ;  the  flnning-leaved 
buckthorn,  or  common  jujube  (R.  zizyphus)  ;  and  the  Sy- 
rian Chrift's-thorn  (R.  fpina  Chrifti). 

It  is  found  that  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries,  in  the  firft 
fort,  has  the  colour  of  faffron,  and  is  ufed  for  ftaining  maps 
or  paper,  being  fold  under  the  name  of  French  berries  :  the 
juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed  with  alum,  is  the  fap-green 
of  the  painters  ;  but  if  the  berries  be  gathered  late  in  the 
autumn,  the  juice  is  purple.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye. 

In  the  third  fort,  the  berries  gathered  before  they  are  ripe, 
dye  wool  green  and  yellow  ;  when  ripe,  blue-grey,  blue, 
and  green.  The  bark  dyes  yellow,  and  with  preparations 
of  iron,  black. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fort,  the  broad-leaved, 
which  has  larger  and  rougher  leaves  ;  it  grows  naturally  on 
the  Alps  :  and  the  dwarf  er  round-leaved,  which  is  of  humble 

frowth,  feldom  rifing  above  two  feet  high  ;  it  grows  on  the 
'yrenees. 
The  fifth  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  of  Bar- 


bary.     The  frefh  branches  or  young  moots,  with  the  leaves, 
will  dye  wool  a  fine  yellow.     It  flowers  about  April.     And 
there  are  varieties  with  variegated  leaves,  commonly  called 
bloatched    phillyrea    by  the    nurferymen  ;     and   with  the 
leaves  ftriped  with  white  and  with  yellow,  called  iilver  and 
gold-ftriped   alaternus.      The  latter   has  the    leaves    much 
longer    and    narrower,    and   the  ferraturcs     on    the  edges 
much  deeper  :  this  fhoots  its  branches  more  ereft,  forms  a 
handfomer  bum,  and  is  equally  hardy.      It   is  likewife  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  phillyrea  is  fometimes  different  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  fome,  there  are  alfo  the  large-growing,  the  fmall- 
growing,  the  broad-lea-ved,   the  narrow-jagged-leaved,    the 
yellow-ftriped    jagged-leaved,     the    white-ftriped    jagged- 
leaved  :    all  which  are  confounded  with   the  alaternus,    by 
fuch  perfons  as  are   not  botanills  ;  but   they  may  eafily  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  pofition  of  their  leaves,  which  are  alter- 
nate in  this,  but  placed  oppofite  by  pairs  in  that.     And  it 
is  fuppofed,  that  the  alaternus  was  much  more  in  requeft 
formerly  than  at  prcfent,  having  been  planted  again  il  walls 
in  court -yards  to  cover  them,  as  alfo  to  form  evergreen  hedges 
in  gardens ;  for  which  purpofe   it  is  very  improper,  as  the 
branches  (hoot  very  vigoroufly,  and  being  pliant,   are  fre- 
quently difplaced  by  the  wind  ;  in  winter,  when  much  fnow 
falls  in   ftill  weather,  the  weight  of  it  often  breaks    the 
branches  ;  thefe  hedges  muft  alio  be  clipped  three  times  in 
a  feafon  to  keep  them  in  order,  which  is  both  expenfive  and 
occafions  a  great  litter  in  a  garden. 

The  fruit,  in  the  eighth  fort,  is  fold  in  the  market  at  Can- 
ton during  the  autumn.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  is  ferved  up  at 
the  table  in  deferts  during  the  winter  feafon,  as  a  dry  fweet- 
meat. 

And  the  common  or  cultivated  jujube,  according  to 
Miller,  has  a  woody  Halk,  dividing  into  many  crooked  irre- 


gular branches,  armed  with  ftrong  ftraight  thorns,  fct  by 
pairs  at  each  joint  ;  the  leaves  are  two  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  flightly  ferrate,  on  fhort  footllalks  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  two  or  three  from  the 
fame  place,  feffile,  fmall  and  yellow  :  the  fruit  oval,  the  fize 
of  a  middling  plum,  fweetifh  and  clammy,  including  a  hard 
oblong  ftone,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

The  wild  jujube  has  (lender  woody  ftalks,  which  fend  out 
many  weak  branches,  covered  with  a  greyilh  bark,  and  armed 
with  fpines  in  pairs,  one  longer  and  ftraight,  the  other  fhort 
and  recurved  ;  the  leaves  fmall,  oval,  veined,  half  an  inch 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  feffile.  It  is  found  about  Tunis 
in  Africa. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft,  third,  and  fourth  forts  may 
be  increafed  by  ieeds,  layers,  and  fometimes  by  cuttings  ; 
the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  autumn  as  foon  as  ripe,  on  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  and  flightly  raked  in  :  the  plants  moftly  ap- 
pear in  the  following  fpring,  and  when  they  have  had  a  year 
or  two's  growth,  they  (hould  be  planted  out  in  nurfery-rows, 
to  have  two  or  three  years  more  growth,  when  they  may  be 
finally  fet  out  where  they  are  to  ftand. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  layers  fhould  always  be  made 
from  the  young  fhoots,  and  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn, 
in  the  ufual  way,  giving  a  little  twift  or  nick  at  the  time 
in  the  bark,  at  a  joint.  They  moftly  become  well  rooted  in 
twelve  months  afterwards. 

Cuttings  of  the  firft  and  third  forts  may  be  made  from  the 
young  twigs,  and  be  planted  in  rows  in  the  autumn,  in  a 
bed  of  good  earth,  when  moft  of  them  will  fucceed  and  grow 
well. 

And  all  the  evergreen  or  alaternus  kinds  may  be  raifed 
from  feeds  and  by  layers.  The  plain  forts  fucceed  in 
both  methods,  but  the  variegated  forts  only  with  certainty 
by  layers,  well  laid  down. 

And 
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And  the  feeds  fliould  be  put  into  the  gruund  in  the  early 
autumn  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  ;  and  the  layers  laid 
down  in  the  autumn  as  in  the  other  kind;  of  plants. 

All  the  other  fpecics  may  be  raifed  by  lowing  the  flones 
of  the  fruit  in  pots  in  fpring,  plunging  them  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  attained  fome  growth  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  managed  as 
other  tender  plants.  They  alio  fucceed  by  fuckers  from  the 
roots  and  layers,  as  in  the  above  forts.  And  the  (ixth  and 
eighth  forts  may  be  placed  in  the  greenhoufc,  and  the  others 
in  the  (love. 

Thefe  are  all  ornamental  plants  ;  the  hardy  forts  for  the 
pleafure-ground,  and  the  more  tender  forts  for  the  grcen- 
houfe  and  llove,  among  other  potted  plants  of  thefe  depart- 
ments. 

R.HAMNUS  catharticus,  or  fpina  cervina,  purging  buckthorn, 
in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  fruit  or  berries  of  this  fhrub, 
which  have  been  long  received  into  the  materia  medica,  are 
about  the  fizeof  a  lmall  pea,  and,  when  npe,of  a  mining  black 
colour  ;  they  contain  a  pulpy  deep  green  juice,  called  by  the 
French  "  verd  de  veffie,"  or  SAP-green  (which  fee),  which  has 
a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  acrid,  naufeous  tafte  ; 
they  operate  bnfkly  by  ltool,  and  hence  the  plant  derives  the 
trivial  name  "  catharticus  :"  their  purgative  effects  are  con- 
ilantly  accompanied  with  confiderabk-  third,  and  drynefs  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  frequently  with  fevere  griping  of 
the  bowels, efpecially  unlefs  fomediluting  liquor  be  plentifully 
drunk  immediately  after  taking  them.  The  dofe  is  faid  to 
be  about  20  of  the  frefh  berries  in  lubftance  ;  twice  or  thrice 
that  number  in  deeottion  ;  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
the  dried  berries  ;  an  ounce  of  the  expreffed  juice  ;  or  half 
an  ounce  of  the  rob  or  extract,  obtained  by  infpiffating  the 
juice.  The  juice  made  into  a  fyrup  is  the  officinal  prepara- 
tion, and  in  this  Hate  it  has  been  generally  preferred  by 
phylicians,  who  found  that  in  dofes  of  one  ounce  or  two  it 
proved  a  very  powerful  purgative ;  and  was  therefore  much 
employed  as  a  hydragogue.  Few  patients,  however,  are  able 
to  bear  a  frequent  repetition  of  this  medicine  ;  and  even 
Sydenham,  who  was  partial  to  the  purgative  treatment  of 
hydropical  difeafes,  found  that  other  cathartics  more  effec- 
tually anfwered  this  purpofe.  At  prefent  it  is  rarely  pre- 
feribed,  except  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines  of  this 
rlafs.      Lewis's  Mat.  Med.      Woodviile's  Med.  Bot. 

RHAMNUSiA,  in  Mythology,  an  appellation  given  to 
Nemi  lis,  on  account  of  her  celebrated  (tattle  at  Rhamnus, 
in  Attica,  which  has  been  generally  afcribed  to  Phidias. 
Pliny,  however,  gives  the  honour  of  it  to  Agcracritus,  a 
fcholar  of  Phidias,  who,  as  he  fays,  had  defigned  it  for  a 
Venus  ;  but  feeing  one  preferred  to  it,  which  was  executed 
by  Alcamenes,  another  fcholar  of  the  fame  malter,  fold  his 
to  the  Rhamnufians,  on  condition  that  they  would  only  take 
it  for  a  ftatue  of  Nemcfis,  whence  fhe  gained  the  name  of 
Rhamnufia.     See  Nemesis  and  Rhamnus. 

RHANDjE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia,  in 
Drangiana,  on  the  confines  of  Alia.      Ptolemy. 

RHANTER1UM,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Desfon- 
taincs,  from  pvinfiOT,  a  hind  of  hrujh  for  fprinkling  water, 
like  that  ufed  in  Catholic  churches  ;  the  down,  or  crown, 
of  the  feed  having  a  fimilar  form. — Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2. 
291.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2105.  — Clafs  and  order,  Syn- 
genefia  P  olygamia-fupcrfiua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compo/lta  difcoidat, 
JLinn.     Corymbiferjc,  .luff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  imbricated,  nearly  cylindrical ; 
fcales  lax,  recurved.  Cor.  compound,  radiated  ;  florets  of 
the  dilk  numerous,  equal,  funnel-fhaped,  five-cleft,  eredt, 
all  perfedl ;  thofe  of  the  radius  few,  ligulate,  three-toothed, 
recurved,  female.     Stam.   in  the   perfed  florets   live,   awl- 


fhoped,  fhort  ;    anthers  fimple,    united  into   a  five-toothed 
cylinder.     Pi/l.  Germen  in  all  the  floret.-,  invcrfely  coi 
furrowed;  lljjle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamejis; 

ftigmas  two,  club-fhaped.  Per'tc.  none,  except  the  per- 
manent calyx.  Seeds  of  all  the  florets  the  lhape  of  the  ger- 
men  ;  thefe  of  the  dilk  crowned  with  from  lour  to  fix 
bridles,  thickened  and  feathery  at  the  top;  thefc  of  the 
radius  n.ikcd.  Recept.  fiat,  chafiy  ;  feales  acute,  hollowed 
on  one  fide. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed-down  of  about  five 
briftles,  feathery  at  the  top.  Calyx  cylindrical,  imbricated. 
Seeds  of  the  radius  naked. 

I.    R.  fuaveolem.     Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  291.  t.  24c. 

Found  by  Desfontainea  on  the  fandy  fea-coalt,  near  Sfax, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Root  perennial.  Stem  erect, 
much  branched,  round,  leafy,  one  or  two  feet  high. 
Branches  (lender,  downy,  ftriatcd,  often  entangled  to- 
gether. Leaves  flattered,  fertile,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  lanceolate,  acute,  llrongly  ferrated,  cither  fmooth  or 
downy  ;  the  upper  ones  fmaller,  linear  and  entire.  Flowers 
terminal,  folitary,  refembling  thofe  of  feveral  of  the  fmaller- 
flowered  American  Alters,  except  in  being  entirely  yellow. 
This  plant  flowers  in  fummer.  The  bruifed  leaves  have  a 
fragrant  fmell. 

RHAPHANEtE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Aha,  in  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Epiphania  and 
Anteradus. 

RHAPHIS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  pafi;,  a  needle, 
or  aval,  becaufe  of  the  long  needle-like  awn  of  the  female 
flowers. — Lour.  Cochinch.  552. — Clafs  and  order,  Mo- 
noecia  Triandria.     Nat.  Old.   Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  two,  ftalked,  in  one  common 
involucrum.  Cal.  Glume  Angle-flowered,  of  two  awl- 
fhaped,  coloured,  beardlefs,  nearly  equal  valves.  Cor. 
Glume  of  two  lanceolate,  membranous,  fringed,  beardlefs 
valves,  fhortcr  than  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  three, 
fhort  ;  anthers  oblong. 

Female  flower  folitary,  in  the  fame  fhort,  one-leaved, 
hairy  involucrum,  feilile,  below  the  male  flowers. 
Cal.  as  in  the  male,  but  fhorter.  Cor.  Glume  of  two 
valves,  nearly  equal  to  the  calyx;  one  of  them  furnifhed 
with  a  longifh,  very  (harp  awn.  Pi/l.  Germen  ovate  ; 
ftyles  two,  fhort  ;  ftigmas  feathery.  Perk,  none,  except 
the  permanent  glumes.  Seed  folitary,  oblong,  com- 
p  re  fled. 

Ed'.  Ch.  Involucrum  of  one  leaf,  three-flowered.  Male, 
Calyx  ot  two  valves,  coloured.  Corolla  of  two  fringed 
valves. 

Female,  Calyx  like  the  male.  Corolla  of  two  valves: 
one  of  them  awncd.     Styles  two.     Seed  one,  oblong. 

I.  R.  trivia/is.  (Gramen  aciculatum,  C 11  flu  Cufi'u  ; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  6.  book  10.  chap.  8.  t.  5.  f.  1.  Co 
may  of  the  Cochinchinefe. ) — A  very  common  grafs  in  China 
and  Cochinchina,  growing  by  road  (ides,  and  proving  very 
troublefomc  on  account  of  its  feeds,  which  (tick  into  the 
clothes  of  pallengtrs,  and  cannot  be  lhaken  out.  Rumphius 
fpeaks  of  it  as  equally  common  in  the  ifiands  vf  the  1  I 
Indies.  The  root  is  annual,  creeping.  Stem  a  foot  high, 
ereft,  round,  (lender,  fmooth,  fcarcely  branched,  ahnolt 
leaflefsi  except  at  thebaic.     Leaves  nearly  all  radical,  fef- 

file,   llmrt,   lanceolate,   clalping  the  lower  part  of  the  Hem. 

Panicle  fimple,  folitary,  terminal,  conical,  lax  ;  its  branches 
long,  Straight,  afcending.      Linmrus  erroneoufly  cites  the 

above  fynonym  of  Rumphius,   under  his  Panicum  colonum,  a 
widely  different  plant. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  199,  fuggefts 
that  the  above  plant  of  Lourciro  and  Rumphuis  ought  10  be 
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referred  to  the  genus  Hokus,  along  with  all  the  panicled 
fpecies  of  Andropogon  ;  and  he  remarks,  on  the  authority 
of  a  fpecimen  from  the  author,  in  fir  J.  Banks's  collection, 
that  it  feems  fcarcely  diftinft  from  Andropogon  acicularis  of 
Retzius,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  906,  for  which  indeed  the 
fame  fynonym  of  Rumphius  is  quoted. 

RHAPIS,  fo  called  by  the  younger  Linnaeus,  from 
f=ra-K,  a  rod,  probably  in  allufion  to  the  name  it  has  ob- 
tained from  Europeans  in  China,  of  Ground  Ratan  ;  but 
we  know  not  preciiely  how  that  name  applies  to  the  plant. — 
Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  473.  ed.  2.  v.  5.  473.  Schreb. 
772.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  1093.  Mart.  Mill  Did.  v.  4.— 
Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Monoecia ;  rather  Hexandria 
Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.   Falma. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  minute,  rigid,  of  one 
leaf,  in  three  deep,  broad,  concave,  permanent  fegments. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  larger  than  the  calyx,  in  three  deep, 
ereft,  concave,  equal  fegments,  deciduous.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments fix,  awl-fhapcd,  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla;  an- 
thers roundifli,  two-lobed.  Pi/).  Germen  iupcrior,  three- 
lobed ;  flyle  (hort,  awl-(haped ;  fligma  obmfe.  Peric. 
Berry  roundifh-ovate.      Seed  folitary,  roundifli,  bony. 

Obf.     The  flowers  are  often  polygamous  or  dioecious. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  three-cleft.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  three- 
cleft.      Berry  with  one  large,  roundifh,  bony  feed. 

1.  R.  jlabelliformis.  Creeping-rooted  Palmetto,  cr 
Ground  Ratan.  Ait.  n.  1.  Willd.  n.  I.  Sm.  Tour, 
v.  1.  12.  and  279.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  3.  36.  t.  316. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1 37 1 .  (Chamx'rops  excelfa  ;  Thunb.  Jap. 
130.) — Leaves  palmate,  plaited  ;  their  plaits  and  margins 
fharply  toothed. —  Native  of  China  and  Japan.  Root  creep- 
ing, with  numerous  long  ftraight  fibres.  Stem  riling  to  a 
great  height  in  its  native  country  ;  in  our  ftoves  it  ha?  not 
yet  reached  above  fix  or  eight  feet  ;  it  is  clothed  with  a  loofe 
network,  formed  of  the  bafes  of  the  decayed  leaf-llalks. 
Leaves  {talked,  divided  almoit  to  the  bafe  into  many  plaited 
oblong  lobes,  a  fpan  long,  rough  at  the  ribs  and  edges  with 
prickly  teeth.  Floiuers  moftly  dioecious,  yellow,  in  pa- 
nicled cylindrical  fpikes.  Berry  fmall,  dark  purple,  fweet 
with  a  bitterifh  flavour,  barely  eatable. 

2.  R.  acaidis.  Swamp  Palmetto.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait. 
11.  2.  (Corypha  minor;  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  S.  t.  S. 
Sabal  Adanfoni  ;  Gawl.  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1434.  Purfli 
v.  1.  239.) — Leaves  palmate,  ftriated,  entire,  fmooth. — 
Native  of  the  fea-eoaft  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  flowering 
in  Auguft.  Of  humble  growth,  having  no  leafy  Jlem.  The 
leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  foregoing,  quite 
fmooth  and  entire.  Flowers  numerous,  greenifh-white,  in 
numerous,  cylindrical,  lax,  panicled  fpikes,  fupported  by 
a  ftraight,  round  common  ilalk,  taller  than  the  foliage. 
Berry  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  black,  fweetifh.      Jacq. 

3.  R.  arundinacia.  Simple -leaved  Palmetto.  Ait.  n.  3. 
Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves  in  two  deep,  acute,  plaited  lobes  ; 
roughilh.  at  the  edges. — Native  of  Carolina.  A  green- 
houfe  plant  at  Kew,   flowering  in  September. 

The  orthography  of  the  generic  name  in  Curt.  Mag. 
1434,  is  remarkably  confufed,  and  feems  to  have  milled  Mr. 
Purlh  to  print  it  Raphis,  citing  Willdenow  without  exa- 
mination. 

RHAPONTICUM.     See  Rha. 

Rhaponticum,  a  medicinal  root,  in  form  refembling 
rhubarb,   and  nearly  of  the  fame  virtues. 

It  was  called  rhaponticum,  q.  d.  root  of  Pontus ;  becaufe 
chiefly  produced  in  the  country  of  Pontus  in  Afia. 

It  is  the  root  of  a  plant,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  the  rheum, 
with  fmooth  roundifli  leaves,  and  fomewhat  channelled  pe- 
dicles.    It  grows  wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope  in  Thrace, 


from  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  Alpinus  about 
the  year  1610;  it  btars  the  hardell  winters  of  this  climate. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  true  rhubarb  of  the  ancients,  is  confounded 
by  lome  with  the  modern  rhubarb,  though  confiderably  dif- 
ferent from  that  root  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  quality. 
The  rhapoutic  is  of  a  dulky  colour  on  the  furface,  and  of  a 
loofe  fpongy  texture  ;  more  aftringent  than  rhubarb,  and 
lefs  purgative  :  in  this  lail  intention,  two  or  three  drachm? 
are  required  for  a  dofe.      Lewis's  Mat.  Med. 

It  has,  however,  been  much  controverted,  whether  the 
rhaponticum  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rhubarb  of  the  mo- 
derns, be  one  and  the  lame  plant  :  the  reafoning  on  both 
n  in  the  appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  of 
John  Bauhin's  Hiftorv  of  Plants.      See  Rhubakb. 

RHAPPHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  India, 
0:1  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges,  among  the  people  called 
Gangani.     Ptolemy. 

RHAPSA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of  Media. 

RHAPSODI,  'Pc.Avdoi,  Rhapsodists,  in  Antiquity, 
perfons  who  made  a  bu-finefs  of  finging  or  reciting  pieces  of 
Homer's  poems. 

Cuper  informs  us,  that  the  rhapfodi  were  clothed  in  red, 
when  they  fuiig  the  Iliad  ;  and  in  blue,  when  they  lung  the 
Odyfley. 

They  performed  on  the  theatres ;  and  fometimes  flrove 
for  prizes,  in  cor.tefts  of  poetry,   finging,   &c. 

After  the  two  antagonifts  had  finifhed  their  parts,  the 
two  pieces,  or  papers  they  were  written  in,  were  joined  to- 
gether again  ;  whence  the  name,  was.  from  p<*ttc,  fuo,  I  join 
together,  and  bou,  ode,  fong. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  other  rhapfodi  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  thefe  ;  people  who  compofed  heroic  poems,  or 
fongs  in  praife  of  heroes  and  great  men,  and  fung  their  own 
compoiitions  from  town  to  town,  for  a  livelihood  ;  of  which 
profeflion,  it  is  faid,  was  Homer  himfelf. 

Hence,  fome  critics,  initead  of  the  former  origin,  derive 
the  word  rhapfodift  from  pa£X  a8«v,  to  fing  with  a  laurel- 
rod  in  the  hand,  which,  it  feems,  was  the  badge  of  the  pri- 
mitive rhaplodi. 

Philochorus,  again,  derives  the  word  from  fx^i-nv  -m:  1 
q.  d.  ovmQtmt,  to  compofe  fongs  or  poems  ;  as  if  they  were  the 
authors  of  the  poems  they  fung.     This  opinion,  to  which 
Scaliger    inclines,    reduces   thefe    rhapfodi    to    the   fecond 
kind. 

In  effeft,  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  all  of  the  fame 
clafs,  whatever  diftindlion  fome  authors  may  imagine  among 
them  ;  and  that  their  bufinefs  was  to  fing  or  rehearfe  poems, 
either  of  their  own,  or  other  people's  compofition,  as  might 
beft  ferve  their  purpofe,  which  was  gaining  a  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage by  them.  So  that  we  do  not  apprehend  it  any  in- 
jury to  them,  to  fet  them  on  the  foot  of  our  ballad-fingers  ; 
fome  of  whom  may  probably  pen  their  own  ditties.  After 
Homer's  time,  it  is  no  wonder  they  confined  themfelves 
altogether  to  his  pieces,  for  which  the  people  had  the  ut- 
moft  veneration  ;  nor  is  it  furprifing,  that  they  fhould  erect 
ftages,  Sec.  and  difpute  the  point  of  recitation  in  fairs  and 
markets. 

The  import  of  the  word  rhapfodift  underwent  feveral 
changes  in  antiquity  :  it  was  firll  appropriated  to  bards, 
who  fung  their  own  verfes  from  town  to  town,  or  at  the 
tables  of  the  great  ;  in  this  fenfe  Homer  was  called  a  rhap- 
fodift. It  was  next  bellowed  on  thofc  who  fung  the  verfes 
of  Homer  on  the  flag?,  ufually  for  a  prize,  allotted  to  the 
beft  performer  of  them  ;  and,  iaifly,  to  fuch  fingers  of 
centos,  as  have  been  jult  defenbed.  A  rhapfody,  in  mo- 
dern language,  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  an 

incoherent 
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incoherent  jumble  of  ideas.  This  fenfe  of  the  word  un- 
doubtedly took  its  rife  from  the  notorious  folly  and  abfur- 
dity  of  the  rhapfodilts,  in  their  rapturous  comments  upon 
their  favourite  poets  ;  for  they  undertook,  to  explain,  as  well 
as  to  recite.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Suidas,  the  word  pa  | 
is  defined  by  ?>-  >  -•  ■»  nonfenfe. 

RHAPSODOMANCY,  pa>4  ,  an  ancient  kind 

of  divination  performed  by  fixing'  on  a  paliage  of  a  poet  at 
hazard,  and  reckoning  on  it  as  a  prediction  of  what  was  to 
come  to  p; 

There  were  various  methods  of  praciifing  this  rhapfodo- 
xnancy.  Sometimes  they  wrote  feveral  verfes  or  fentences 
of  a  poet  on  fo  many  pieces  of  wood,  paper,  or  the  like  ; 
fhook  them  together  in  an  urn  ;  and  drew  out  one,  which 
was  accounted  the  lot. 

Sometimes  they  call  dice  on  a  table,  on  which  verfes  were 
written  ;  and  that  on  which  the  die  lodged,  contained  the 
prediction. 

A  third  manner  was  by  opening  a  book,  'and  pitching  on 
fome  verfe,  at  lir.t  light.  This  method  they  particularly 
called  the  fortes  Prxneftinx,  and  afterwards,  according  to 
the  poet  thus  made  ufe  of,  fortes  Homerice,  fortes  Virgiliame, 
&c. 

RHAPSODY,  p»Luiut,  in  Antiquity,  a  difcourfe  in 
verfe,  fung  or  rehcarled  by  arhapfodill. 

Others  will  have  rhapfody  properly  to  fignify  a  collection 
of  verfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  Homer  ;  which,  having  been 
a  long  time  difperfed  in  pieces  and  fragments,  were  at 
length,  by  Piliftratus's  order,  digeiled  into  books,  called 
rhapfodics ;  from   the    Greek   fa.m v,  fuo,   I  few,   and  »«, 

fo»g- 

Hence,  among  the  moderns,  rhapfody  is  alfo  ufed  for  an 
alTemblage  of  palfages,  thoughts,  and  authorities,  raked 
together  from  divers  authors,  to  compoie  fome  new  piece. 
Lipfius's  Politics  make  fuch  a  rhapfody,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  of  the  author's  own  but  conjunction  and  particles. 

RHAPTE,  in  /Indent  Geography,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Ethiopians,  near  the  river  Raptus.     Steph.  Byz. 

RHATOSTATHIBIUS,  or,  as  Baxter  thinks  it  was 
originally  written,  Retoflaubius,  a  river  of  the  ifle  of  Albion, 
(England,)  on  the  weftern  fide,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  that  of  the  Tobius  and  the 
eituary  of  Sabrina.  This  is  the  river  Wye,  and  its 
ancient  name  is  derived  from  "  Rot  in  Ta<,"  the  courle 
of  a  river. 

RHATTA,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Babylonia,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Chiriphe.     Ptolemy. 

RHAUCUS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Steph. 
Byz. 

RHAVENA,  a  prefecture  of  Afia,  along  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  places  in  it  Gx  towns  on  the  banks  of  tin- 
Euphrates,  and  four  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

RH AVIUM,  a  river  of  Hibernia,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  promontory  "  Boreum" 
and  the  town   "  Magnata." 

RHAUNEM,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diitrict  of  Birkcnfeld.  The  place  contains  547,  and  the 
canton  5886  inhabitants,  1035  communi   . 

RHAUNETI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  a  the  town  "  Phoemcum" 

and  the  extremity  of  this  Cherfonefu  .     Ptolemy. 

RHAURARIS,    a  rivei     il    (.Ilia   Narbonenfis,   ac< 
cording  to   Strabo.     This  river  is   called   "  Araurius"  by 
my,  ami  "  Arauraris"  by  Pomponius  M 

RHAITZIUM,  the  metropolis  of  Dalmatia,  according 
to  Cedrcnus  and  Curopalata. 
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RHAW,  George,  in  Biography,  a  learned  bookfeller  and 
mulician  of  Wittemberg,  born  in  1494.  In  1531  appeared 
an  "  Enchiridion  utriufque  Muficx  Practical,  ex  variis  Muli- 
corum  Libris  congeltum,"  in  8vo.  And  in  153S  he  not 
only  puWlifhed  "Select  Harmony  for  four  Voices,"  con- 
futing of  two  Latin  Palhoncs,  the  one  by  John  Galliculus, 
and  the  other  by  Jacob  Otrecht,  with  mafles,  lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  and  motets  by  John  Walther,  Lewis  Senfels, 
Simon  Cellarius,  Benedict  Dux,  Eckel,  Lemlin,  Stoel, 
and  Henry  Ifaac,  to  which  Melandthon  furniflied  him  with  a 
Latin  preface;  but  in  1544  publifhed,  in  oblong  quarto, 
121  German  facred  fongs,  of  four  and  five  parts,  for  the  ufe 
of  fchools.  Prefixed  to  the  fecond  part  of  this  publication, 
containing  ecclefiaftical  hymns,  fet  by  fixteen  different 
German  compofers,  there  is  a  print  of  the  editor,  Geo. 
Rhaw,  Typographus,  Wittemh.  anno  aetatis  fua;  LIV. 

RHAZES,  one  of  the  okklt  and  molt  dillinguifhcd  of 
the  Arabian  phyficians,  was  born  at  Rei,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan,  about  the  year  852.  There  was  a  fchool  in  his 
native  town,  at  which  he  received  his  early  education  ;  but 
he  is  faid  not  to  have  commenced  the  ftudy  of  medicine  till 
fomewhat  late  in  life,  having  given  up  his  time  much  to  the 
cultivation  of  mufic.  After  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
removed  to  Bagdad,  and  then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
•  philofophy,  and  afterwards  to  phyfic.  He  became,  how- 
ever, indefatigable  in  his  application,  and  was  continually 
occupied  in  obferving,  reading,  and  writing,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  higheit  reputation  ;  and  he  was  felccted  out  of  a 
hundred  eminent  phyficians,  who  were  then  refident  at  Bag- 
dad, to  fuperintend  the  celebrated  hofpital  of  that  city. 
The  hiftorians  confidered  him  as  the  Galen  of  the  Arabians  ; 
and  from  his  long  life  and  conltant  practice,  during  which  he 
paid  the  moft  affiduous  attention  to  the  varieties  of  difeafe, 
he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  experimenter,  or  the  ex- 
perienced. He  was  faid  alfo  to  be  profoundly  (killed  in  all 
the  fciences,  efpecially  in  philofophy,  altronomy,  and  mufic. 
He  travelled  much  in  purltiit  of  knowledge,  and  made  fre- 
quent journies  into  Perfia,  his  native  country,  and  was  much 
con fulted  by  feveral  princes,  particularly  by  Almanzor,  the 
chief  of  Chorafan,  with  whom  he  frequently  correfponded, 
and  to  whom  he  dedicated  feveral  of  his  writings.  Abi 
Ofbaia  enumerated  two  hundred  and  twenty-fix  trcatifes 
compofed  by  Rhazes,  among  which  the  ten  books,  addrelled 
to  his  patron  Almanzor,  are  mentioned,  and  therefore  are 
doubtlefs  genuine,  although  Haly  Abbas,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  him  and  his  works,  has  not  noticed  them.  This 
work  Rhazes  defigned  as  a  complete  body  of  phyfic,  and  it 
may  be  deemed  the  great  magazine  of  all  the  Arabian  me- 
dicine ;  the  ninth  book,  indeed,  which  treats  of  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  was  in  fuch  general  eftimation  foi  '  iveral  centuries, 
that  it  was  the  text-book  of  the  public  fchools,  and  was 
commented  upon  by  the  molt  learned  proteffors.  Ncver- 
thelefs,  like  the  relt  of  the  Arabian  writings,  it  com 
very  little  more  than  the  fubitance  of  the  works  ot  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  the  Arabians  borrowed  almofl  all  their 
medical  knowledge.  They  have,  indeed,  and  Rhazes  in 
particular,  given  the  firlf  dilti  ount  of  the  fmalhpox, 

a  pcllilential  malady  which  the    Greeks   have   nowhere    ac- 
curately defcribed,  and  which  is,  th< 

to  have  been  unknown  among  tii.'t  people.     This  is  quef- 

tionable;  but,  at  all  ■  Brft  fpecifv  account  of  the 

pox  is  to  he  found  hi  tl"  1  te  was 

the  author,  alio,  of  the  drill  pofed  rcfpect- 

|  hildren.     H  on  the  affections  ol 

joints  w  in(erefting,  and  contains  an  account  of  fome 

;  kable  cur  |  ious  blood-letting. 

Hedefcribes  the  fymptoms  of  hydrophobia  very  well ; 

alia 
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alio  fome  difeafes  peculiar  to  eaftern  countries,  as  the  ignis 
perJlcus,  vera  medinenfis,  &c.  ;  and  he  firlt  noticed  the 
difeafe  called  fpina  ventofa.  Rhazes  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  (kilful  alehemift  ;  the  art  of  chemiitry,  in  faft,  ori- 
ginated with  the  Arabians,  and  Rhazes  is  the  firft,  as  Dr. 
Freind  lias  (hewn,  who  mentions  the  ufe  of  chemical  pre- 
parations in  medicine.  He  has  a  chapter  on  the  qualifications 
of  a  phyfician  ;  and  a  lingular  tract  on  quacks  and  impoftors, 
in  which  he  has  pourtrayed  that  clafs  of  pretenders  to  the 
lite  ;  and  his  detail  of  their  pretentions  fhews  that  they  -were 
at  leait  as  numerous,  and  ingenious  in  their  contrivances  of 
cheatery,  as  in  more  recent  times. 

Rhazes  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  loft  his  fight :  he 
died  in  the  y^ai-9^2.  His  works  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  through  the  medium  of  tranflations  in  Latin,  are,  I.  A 
fort  of  common-place  book,  entitled  "  Continens,"  or 
"  Libri  Continentes."  2.  A  much  more  perfeft  work,  the 
"  Libri  Decern,  ad  Almanforem,"  publifhed  at  Venice, 
15 10.  3.  Six  books  of  aphonfms,  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  "  Liber  de  oecretis,  qui  Aphorilmorum  appellatur," 
Bonouix,  14S9.  4.  A  tratt  on  the  fmall-pox,  often  tranf- 
lated,  and  printed  with  the  title  of  "  De  Peftilentia  ;"  the 
belt  tranilation  is  by  Channing,  London,  1766.  Freind's 
Hiit.  of  Phyfic.     Eloy  Duft.  Hift.  de  la  Med. 

RHAZUNDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town   of  Afia,. 
in  the  interior  of  Media,  between  "  Sanais"  and  "  Veneca," 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

RHEA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Margiana,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

Rhea,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  titles  of  Cybele,  de- 
rived from  pui,  1 Jlo-w,  on  account  of  that  abundance  of  be- 
nefits which  (he  difpenfes. 

Rhea  was,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  one  of  the 
eight  great  divinities  ol  Egypt;  the  other  feven  being  the 
Sun,  Saturn  or  Chronos,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Velta,  and 
Mercury.  Chronos,  fays  this  hiitorian,  having  married 
Rhea,  became,  according  to  fome,  the  father  of  Ofiris  and 
Ifis,  and,  according  to  others,  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  The 
children  of  Rhea,  by  Saturn,  were,  according  to  fabulous 
hiitory,  Vella,  Ceres,  Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Jupiter, 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  but  that  god  learning  from  an 
oracle  delivered  by  Coclus  and  Terra,  that  one  of  his  chil- 
dren fhould  dethrone  him,  devoured  them  as  Rhea  brought 
them  forth,  which  threw  her  into  extreme  diftrefs.  So  that 
when  (he  was  near  her  time  of  being  delivered  of  Jupiter, 
fhe  confultcd  her  parents  to  know  in  what  manner  (lie  might 
refcue  him  from  the  cruelty  of  his  father,  and  by  their  ad- 
vice fhe  fecretly  withdrew  into  Crete,  where  (lie  was  deli- 
vered, and  prelented  Saturn  with  a  (tone  wrapped  about 
with  fwaddliug  clothes,  which  he  (wallowed.  Jupiter  being 
c;rown  up,  refcued  Catlus  from  the  chains  with  which  Saturn 
had  loaded  him  ;  and  Coclus,  in  return  for  his  fervice,  gave 
him  thunder,  by  which  he  became  the  fovereign  of  gods  and 
men.  Rhea  was  one  of  the  names  under  which  the  earth  was 
worfhipped. 

Rhea  Sylvia,  was  the  mother  of  Remus  and  Romulus  ; 
and  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  their  origin,  the  fable  reports 
that  her  uncle  Amulius  got  into  her  cell,  and  her  father  Nu- 
mitor  propagated  the  ftory  that  the  twins  (he  brought  forth 
had  been  begotten  by  the  god  of  war. 

Rhea,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  ftruthio  or  oftrich, 
«he  fame  bird  with  the  nhan-duguacu  of  the  Brafilf.  See 
Struthio. 

RHEBAN,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Afia,  in 
Bithynia.  According  to  Arrian,  the  fource  of  this  river  was 
on  mount  Olympus,  and  its  mouth  in  the  Euxine  fea,  near 
that  of  Pfilhs. 


RHECHIUS,  a  river  of  Greece,  which  difchargeo* 
itfelf  into  the  fea  near  Theiialonica.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
river  Juftinian  erefted  a  fort  called  "  Artemifa." 

RHEDA,  in  Geography,  a.townof  Germany,  the  capital 
of  a  lordfhip,  in  the  county  of  Lingen  ;  10  miles  N.  ol 
Lippcrltadt.     N.  lat.  51°  47'.      E.  long.  7- 50'. 

Riieda,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  Guelderland,  on  the 
Kiel  ;   feven  miles  N.  of  Arnheim. 

RHEDONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
in  Armorica,  according  to  Ceiar  and  Ptolemy. 

RHEEDIA,  in  Botany,  called  Vanrheedia  by  Plumier, 
in  honour  of  a  moft  illullrious  promoter  of  the  itndy  of 
Eaft  Indian  plants,  Henry  Van-Rheede  Van-Draakenitein, 
to  vvhofe  judgment  and  munificence,  while  governor  of  Ma- 
labar towards  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  pub- 
lication of  that  fplendid  work  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  in 
1 2  folio  volumes,  is  owing. — Linn.  Gen.  260.  Schreb.  348. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  .Tuff.  258.  Lamarck  IUuftr.  t.  457. 
(Vanrheedia;  Plum.  Gen.  45.  t.  18.)  Clafs  and  order, 
Polyandria  Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.  Gutliferte,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  CaU  none.  Cor.  Petals  four,  feffile,  obovate, 
concave,  (preading.  Slam.  Filaments  numerous,  thread- 
fhaped,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  anthers  oblong.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ;  ftyle  cylindrical,  the  length  of 
the  ftamens  ;  (tigma  funnel-lhaped.  Peric.  Berry  ovate, 
thin,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  three,  very  large,  ovate-oblong, 
marked  with  fimple  or  branched  lines. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  four.  Calyx  none.  Berry  fuperior, 
with  three  feeds. 

i.  R.  lateriflora.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7 19.  (Vanrheedia  folio 
fubrotundo,  fruttu  lute-o  ;  Plum.  Ic.  255.  t.  257.) — Native 
of  South  America.  A  tree  known  only  to  Plumier,  whofe 
figure  reprefents  it  with  large,  oppofitc,  ftalked,  ovate,  en- 
tire leaves  ;  axillary  tufts  of  numerous,  rather  {md\\,jlo<wers  ; 
and  ovate  pendulous  fruit,  about  two  inches  long.  Jufiieu 
doubts  whether  the  calyx  be  really  wanting. 

Linnanis  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  had  a  fpecimen  of 
this  plant ;  nor  can  we  account  for  h!\>  linking  out  (in 
Mant.  401.)  the  obfervation  in  his  Sp.  Pi.  for  which  he  has 
fubitituted,  in  Sylt.  Veg.,  the  following  defcription,  taken 
from  fome  Ea(t  Indian  fpecimen,  as  his  original  manufcript 
(hews,  and  certainly  foreign  to  the  true  Rheedia.  "  A  tree, 
with  jointed,  compreffed,  even,  downy  branches.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ftalked,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth.  Foot/la/is 
Ihort,  downy.  Flower-Jlalis  axillary,  about  three  together, 
three  cleft,  three-flowered." 

Willdenow  has  omitted  this  genus,  in  its  proper  place,  nor 
have  we  difcovered  what  he  has  done  with  it. 

RHEGADORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Cappadocia. 

RHEGI ANUM,  a  town  of  Lower  Moefia,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube.     Ptolemy. 

RHEGIAS,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria  :  according  to 
Ptolemy  it  was  in  Cyrrheitica,  between  Ariferia  and  Ruba. 

RHEGIUM,  or  Regium,  (Reggio),  a  town  of  Italy, 
at  the  extremity  of  Brutium,  in  the  itrait  of  Sicily.  In  the 
time  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium 
formed  a  league  againft  him,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty 
in  the  year  354.  A  difference  afterwards  occurring  be- 
tween them,  he  befieged  the  town  and  took  it,  after  about 
eleven  months,  in  365.  The  conduct  of  Dionyfius  during 
this  fiege  was  in  the  highett  degree  favage  and  brutal. 
Rhegium  afterwards  became  fubjeft  to  the  Romans  ;  but  a 
legion,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Mamertins  of 
Meffma,  revolted  in  472,  and  took  polfeffion  of  the  city. 
After  ten  years'  poiftffion,  it  was  befieged  by  the  Romans, 
and  thofe  who  efcaped  the  deltru&ion  of  the  liege,  to  the 
3  amount 
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amount  of  about  300,  were  carried  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  fcourgcd  and  beheaded.  This  city  fuffered  much 
from  the  earthquake  that  ravaged  Calabria  ;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants, 
on  account  of  the  calamities  which  it  had  flittered  ;  but 
Qefar  rebuilt  it,  after  having  driven  Pompey  from  Sicily. 
Virgil  (1.  iii.  v.  414,  &c.)  thus  defcribes  it  : 

"   Haec  loca  vi  quondam,  et  vafta  convulfa  ruina 
(Tantum  JEvi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetuftas) 
Difliluiffe  ferant,  quam  protenus  utraque  t^lUis 
Una  forct  ;   venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 
Hefperium  Siculo  latus  abfeidit  arvaque  et  urbes 
Littore  diduftas  augufto  interluit  x(tu." 

RHEGMA,  a  place  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Cydnus.  Strabo. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  coait  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  in  the  country  of 
the  Anarites.     Ptolemy. 

RHEGMA,  formed  of  ftrywfu,  I  break,  a  word  ufed  by 
the  ancients  to  cxprefs  any  breaking  or  burtting  of  a  loft 
part  without  a  wound,  but  mod  frequently  for  abfeefles 
breaking  inwardly. 

RHEI  I),  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Roer  ;   2  miles  E.  of  Gladbeck. 

RHEIMS.     See  Reims. 

RHEIN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Natangen, 
on  a  lake  which  communicates  with  Spirding  lake.  It 
has  a  large  fortified  cattle,  and  an  inferior  court  of  juttice  ; 
68  miles  S.E.  of  Konigiberg.  N.  lat.  530  48'.  £.  long. 
2  1°  42'. 

RHEINAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  and  very  much 
reduced  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  ;  5  miles  S.  of 
Strafburg. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Thurgau, 
fituated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Rhine,  with  a  convent ; 
5  miles  S.S.W.  of  SchafThaufen. 

RHEINBACH,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  joins  the 
Loderbach,  near  Bitterfeld. 

Riieinbach,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Bonn.  The  place  contains  1 1 19,  and  the  canton 
16,478  inhabitants,  in  37  communes. 

RHEINBECK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ;  10 
miles  E.  of  Hamburg. 

RHEINBERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrift  of 
Creveldt ;  44  miles  N.W.  of  Cologne.  The  place  contains 
1705,  and  the  canton  7166  inhabitants,  in  17  communes. 

RHEINE,  or  Reinev,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Munfter,  on  t  lie  Embs,  near  which  are  fome 
fait  fprings ;  22  miles  N.  of  Munfter.  N.  lat.  520  21'. 
E.  long.  70  25'. 

RHEINECK,  or  RheiNEGG,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
and  capital  ot  the  Rheintli.il,  fituated  on  the  Kliinr,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Like  of  Con  (lance,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Protettants  ;   26  miles  S.E.  of  Conltance. 

RHEINFELDEN,  a  town  of  Germany, and  lately  one 
of  the  four  forelt  towns  ot  Auftriari  Swabia,  on  the  S.  fide 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  which  is  a  covered 
way,  built  like  a  horn-work,  and  communicating  with  the 
town  by  means  of  a  bridge  ;  9  miles  E.  of  Bale.  N.  lat. 
47°  35'.     E.  long.  70  50'. 

RHEINFELS.     See  Rheni  .  1    . 

RHEINHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Rhine  ;  3  miles 
S.E.  of  Spire. 

RHEINMAGEN.     See  Ri  mm     . 
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RHEINSDORF.     See  Ronsdorf. 

RHEINTHAL,  a  bailiwic  of  Switzerland,  between  th- 
canton  of  Appenzel  and  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  the  nine 
cantons,  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  eight 
broad.  The  country  is  fertile,  and  produces  excellent 
wine.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1  3,000,  who 
are  partly  Proteltants  and  partly  Roman  Catholics. 

RHEINWALD,  a  valley  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
about  20  miles  long,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  branch 
of  the  Rhine  that  pafl'es  through  it. 

RHEMANj  or  Reman,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  fortified 
place  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  which  belonged  to  the 
Romans,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

RHEMBA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  a  charader  cor- 
refponding  in  many  parts  to  the  popular  Venus  of  the 
Greeks.  Like  her  (lie  fprang  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean, 
when  churned  by  the  gods  and  demons  for  the  purpofe  of 
obtaining  the  amrita,  or  beverage  of  immortality,  as  no- 
ticed under  the  articles  Kurmavatara  and  Lakshmi. 
She  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Lakftuni, 
confort  of  Vifhnu.  More  correctly,  however,  (he  is 
Rationed  in  the  court  of  Indra,  as  the'ehief  of  his  bands  of 
celeitial  chorilters,  named  Apfara,  Devancrana,  Gandharva, 
&c.  The  Apfaras,  or  Upfaras,  are  the  Nereids  of  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon  :  having  fprung  from  water,  they  are 
called  water  nymphs,  and  afiift  Indra,  the  Jupiter  Pluvius 
of  India,  in  his  regency  over  aqueous  phenomena.  (See 
UpSARA.)  In  the  churning  procefs  above  adverted  to, 
thefe  fair  damfels  were  produced  in  extravagant  numbers, 
according  to  the  Ramayana,  toss.  600  millions  !  "  of  re- 
fplendent  and  celeitial  form  ;  adorned  with  glorious  orna- 
ments, and  endowed  with  beauty,  youth,  fwectnefs,  and 
every  grace."  Thefe  interetting  offspring  of  poetical 
imagination  are  proverbially  elegant  and  graceful.  The 
three  wives  of  the  mortal  father  of  Ramachandra  are  faid,  in 
the  work  jutt  quoted,  to  be  queens,  who,  "  in  elegance  of 
form,  rivalled  the  Apfaras."  As  the  chief  of  thefe  damfels 
of  Paradife,  the  fubject  of  this  article  is  fometimes  (tiled 
Rhemba-devi,  or  the  goddefs  Rhemba. 

In  Hindoo  writings,  efpecially  in  amatory  poetics,  allu- 
fions  frequently  occur  to  the  Upfaras,  who  correfpond  alfo 
with  the  fairies  of  the  Perlians.  Many  are  mentioned  by 
name,  Rhemba  the  ofteneit,  Urvafi,  Tilotamma,  Menaka, 
&c.  (See  thofe  articles.)  Under  the  name  of  the  lait 
we  have  given  an  inftance  of  the  ufe  made  by  Indra  of 
thefe  obfequious  fullillcrs  of  his  will  ;  for,  as  well  as 
in  the  line  of  finging,  dancing,  &c.  coiidcfcenfions  to 
the  Indra-dikas,  or  the  demi-gods,  the  Apfaras  are  the 
(afcinating  difturbers  of  holy  men,  when  engaged  in  fuch 
fervent  aufteritiea  as  threaten  the  fafety  of  Indra  in  his 
firmamental  throne.  In  explanation  of  which,  it  re- 
quires to  be  noticed  that  Indra  was  originally  a  mere  mortal  ; 
but  learning  that  the  throne  of  heaven  was  the  reward  of 
the  man  who  fhould,  with  the  prefcribed  ceremonies,  per- 
form one  hundred  afwamedhas,  or  facrilices  of  a  horfe,  he 
did  io,  and  obtained  his  dominion,  and  the  name  of  Shat- 
kratu,  or  he  who  performs  a  hundred  facrilices.  (See 
INDRA.)  His  throne  he  retain:-,  until  another  mortal  lliall 
tqual  or  exceed  him  in  this  potent  (tile  of  propitiation. 
He  is  therefore,  always  on  the  watch  ;  and  being  all  . 
never  tails  to  difcover  aullcre  faints  while  performing  their 
rigid  duties;  when  he  either  Heals  or  defilea  the  horfe  in- 
tended and    fanftified  for  the  next    facrifice,   or  detai  1    . 

Rhemba -or  Menaka,  or  fome  oi  her  ol  his  damfels  of"  tafci- 

nating  fymmetry  of  form,"  who  always  fucceed  m  exciting 

emotions  incompatible   with   the  require, 1   purity  of  fuch  .11 

afpire  to  oufl  Indra  from  his  ethereal  throne.   See  Mi  -.  \k  \. 
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The  name  Apfara  is  fometimes  written  Upfara,  under 
which  latter  word  fomething  farther  concerning  thefe 
damfels  will  be  found. 

RHENA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Wifmar. 
N.  lat.  530  50'.     E.  long.  1 1°  10'. 

RHENANUS,  Beatus,  in  Biography,  a  learned  Ger- 
man, was  born  at  Rheinac  in  1485,  and  died  at  Strafburgh 
in  1547.  He  was  corrector  of  the  prefs  for  Frobenius, 
and  by  that  means  formed  an  intimacy  with  Erafmus. 
He  wrote  "  A  Hiftory  of  Germany,"  4to.  ;  "  Illyrici 
Provinciarum  utrique  Imperiorum  Romano,  tarn  Conftan- 
tinopolitano  Servientis,  Defcriptio,"  8vo.  He  was  alfo  the 
editor  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  other  works. 

RHENEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  aniflandof  the  jEgean 
fea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  Delos.  Strabo  lays 
that  it  was  deferted,  but  that  it  was  the  place  of  burial  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Delos  ;  which  being  deemed  facred,  it 
was  forbidden  to  bury  the  dead  in  it.  The  two  iiles  of 
Delos  and  Rhenea  are  called  '•  Dili  or  Ifdiles." 

Rhenea  retains  its  name,  and  is  denominated  alfo  Great 
Delos  ;  it  is  feparated  from  the  famous  ifland  of  Delos  by 
a  ftrait  of  about  500  toifes.  In  the  middle  of  this  narrow 
channel  are  two  fhoals,  called  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Ramateari  :  the  ancient  Greeks  had  confecrated  the  larger 
to  Hecate  or  Diana,  and  called  it  the  ifland  of  Hecate,  or 
Pfammite.  Ships,  even  men  of  war,  find  good  anchorage 
near  this  ifland.  N.  lat.  37-  ic'.  E.  long.  25-  15'.  See 
Delos. 

RHENEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
department  of  Utrecht,  feated  on  the  river  Leek  ;  20  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Boisle-Duc.     N.  lat.  51=  59'.     E.  long,  y  30'. 

RHENFERD,  James,  in  Biography,  a  celebrated  orien- 
tal fcholar,  was  born  at  Mulheim,  in  Weftphalia,  in  the 
year  1654.  He  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical 
lhidies  at  the  college  of  Meurs,  a  city  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  improvement  into  fo- 
reign countries.  In  1678,  when  he  was  24  years  of  age, 
lie  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  rector  of  the  Latin 
college  in  the  city  of  Franeker  ;  but  upon  the  condition 
that,  while  he  held  that  poll,  he  (hould  be  at  liberty  to 
deliver  ledtures  on  the  Oriental  languages.  1  [e  religned 
his  re&orfhip  and  removed  to  Amfterdam,  where  fome  of 
the  mod  wealthy  families  in  that  city  employed  him  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor,  and  he  enjoyed,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  converting  with  learned  Jews, 
and  improving  his  knowledge  of  rabbinical  learning.  In 
the  year  1683,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  facred  philofophy 
at  the  univerfity  of  Frar.eker,  bv  the  removal  of  the  famous 
Vitringa  to  the  theological  chair,  M.  Rhenferd  received  an 
invitation  to  fill  it  ;  which  he  accepted.  M.  Rhenferd 
held  this  poft  nearly  thirty  3  irs,  during  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  thrice  chofen  reftor  of  the  univerfity.  He 
died  in  1 7 1 2,  when  he  was  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  His 
learning  was  general  and  exteniive  ;  but  he  chiefly  excelled 
in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  including  the  Rab- 
binical, the  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  He  was  author  of  feveral 
learned  works,  among  which  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  "  De  Antiquitate  Charadteris  hodiemi  Judaici," 
1696,  4to. ;  in  which  lie  endeavoured  to  eitablilh  the  claim  of 
the  prefent  Hebrew  characters  to  the  higheit  antiquity,  and 
to  prove  that  the  Samaritan  characters  were  borrowed  from 
the  Hebrews  ;  "  Comparatio  Expiationis  anniverfariae  Pon- 
tificis  maximi  in  Vet.  Teft.  cum  unica  atque  xterna  Expia- 
tionis Chrifti  Domini  ;"  "  Inveftigatio  Prxfedtorum  et 
Miniitrorum   Synagogue,"    17CO,   4to.  ;    «   Diflertationum 


Theologico-philologicamm  de  Stylo  Novi  Teftamenti  Syn- 
tagma, quo  continentur  Olearii,  Cocceii,  &.c.  de  hoc  generc 
Libelli,"  &c.  1701,  4to.  ;  "  Arabarcha,  feu,  Ethnarcha 
Judxorum,"  1702,  4to.  ;  "  De  Statuis  et  Aris,  falfis  verif- 
que  Dei  et  Hominum  Internunciis,"  in  illuftration  of 
Exod.  xx.  23,  24,  1705,  410.  ;  "  Obfervationum  feleftarum 
ad  Loca  Plebrxa  Nov.  Teft.  partes  five  Difput.  Tre. ,'" 
1705,  4to.  &c.  In  1706  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  work,  entitled  "  Rudimenta  Grammatics  Harm<  ■■ 
Linguarum  Orientalium,  Hebraese,  Chaldaicx,  Syriacx,  et 
Arabics?, "  which  he  did  not  live  to  finifh. 

RHENONES,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  a  kind  of 
garment  covering  the  fhoulders  and  brealt  down  to  the 
middle.  It  was  either  entirely  made  of  (kins,  or  covered 
over  with  them  ;  the  long  hair  of  which  being  outward, 
proved  a  good  defence  againft  ram. 

RHENUSj  in  Geography.      See  Rhine. 

RHEO-STATICS,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  ftatics,  or 
the  fcience  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

RHERIGONEUS  Sims,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See 
ReRIGONI.AN  Bay. 

RHESAPHA,  a  town  of  Svria,  in  the  Palmyrene,  near 
Cholle.     Ptol. 

RHESCIPA,  or  Reschipiia,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Mefo 
potamia,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between   Be- 
thaunaand  Agamana.     Ptol. 

RHES1NA,  a  town  of  Afia,  near  Mefopotamia,  on  the 
river  Aboras.     Steph.  Byz. 

RHETICUS,    Geokge    Joachim,   in   Biography,    an 
excellent  German  aftronomerand  mathematician  in  the  16th 
century,  and  a  native  of  Feldkirk,  the  chief  town  of  one 
of  the  weftern  counties  of  the  Tyrolefe,  was  born  in 
year   1514.     Difcovering  early  an  inclination  towards  the 
ttudy  of  the  mathematics,  he  was  initiated  in  the  elements  of 
that  fcience  at  Zurich  ;   whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity 
of  Wittemberg  :   here  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  pi 
fophy  in  1535,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  made  joint 
profelTor  of  the  mathematics  and  aitronomy  with  the  famous 
RnxiiOLD.      (  See  his  article. )      While  he  \  . 
into  reputation  by  i.  .  he  was  informed  of  the  hypo- 

thec's of  Copernicus  concerning  the  revolution  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  io  re  ifoi  able, 
that   he   determined  to  relign  his  profefforfhip,   and  ttudy 
the  doctrine  under  the  inftru&ions  of  its  author.      Accord- 
ingly, in  1539,  he  left  Wittemberg,  and  went  into  Pruflia, 
where  he  became  a  difciple  of  that  great   man.      To  the 
fyftem  of  Copernicus  he  foon  became  an  entire  convert  ;  and 
he  afterwards  affifted  his  mafter  for  fome  years  in  his  aftro- 
nomical  labours.      In    vain   did  he  for    a   long    ti 
Copernicus,    in    common   with    the   other    friends   of  that 
aftronomer,  to  favour  the  world  with  his  grand  work,  "  De 
Revolutionibus  Orbium  Cceleilium."     At  length,  the 
fuations  of  his  friends  having  prevailed  upon  Copernicus  to 
permit  the  appearance  of  his  work,  the  care  of  editin 
was  confided  to  Rheticus,  who  caufed  it  to  be   printed  at 
Nuremberg    in    1543,    in    folio.      He  now  began  his 
elaborate  "  Canon  Docirinx  Trianguloruno,"  or  canon  of 
fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  to  fifteen  places  of  figures,  and 
to  every  ten   feconds  of  the  quadrant  :   a  defign  whic 
did  not  live  to  complete.      The  canon  of  fines,  how 
the  fame  radius,  for  every  ten  feconds,  and  for  every  fii 
fecond   in   the  tirlt  and   laft  degree  of  the   quadrant  com- 
puted by  him,  was  publifhed  at  Francfort  in  1613,  folio. 
Upon  the  death  of  Copernicus,  who  lived  only  a  few  hi 
after  he  received  a  copy  of  his  printed  work,   Rh.    cui 
turned  to  Wittemberg,  and  was  again  admitted  to  his  poft 
of  mathematical  and  altronomical  profeffor.     For  fome  I 
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after  this  he  taught  the  mathematics  at  Leipfic  ;  and  he 
afterwards  left  Saxony  a  fecond  time,  and  went  into  Poland. 
In  the  year  1576,  upon  the  invitation  of  a  Hungarian 
nobleman,  he  went  to  Caffavia  in  Hungary,  where,  in  con- 
fequence  of  (leeping  in  a  room  recently  plaiflered,  he  caught 
a  diforder  on  Ins  lungs,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  He  compofed  and  publifhed  "  Ephe. 
merides,"  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  till  the 
year  155 1  ;  "  Orationes  de  Aftronomia,  Geometria,  et 
Phyfica,"  &c. 

RHETORIANS,  Riietorii,  a  fed,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, in  Egypt,  fo  nominated  from  their  leader  Rhetorius. 

His  diltinguifhing  dodrine,  as  reprelented  by  Philaftrius, 
was,  that  he  approved  of  all  the  herefies  before  him,  and 
taught  that  they  were  all  in  the  right.  But  what  Philaf- 
trius mentions  of  him  appears  fo  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  that 
St.  Auguftine,  Hasref.  7,  could  not  perfuade  himfelf  it 
was  true. 

RHETORIC,  Rhetorica,  formed  from  pVoftxt!,  of  ••x, 
I /peak,  whence  pVr«f,  fpeaher,  orator,  Es  .the  art  of  fpeaking 
copioufly  on  any  fubject,  with  all  the  advantages  of  beauty 
and  force. 

Rhetoric  is  generally  coniidered  as  the  art  of  perfuafion. 
It  attempts  to  produce  convidion  concerning  fome  par- 
ticular objed,  that  it  may  influence  the  will  to  a  corre- 
fponding  determination.  It  feeks  cither  to  aroufe  the  mind 
to  adion,  or  to  difluadc  it  from  acting  upon  the  resolutions 
already  taken,  or  fuch  as  are  in  contemplation.  Its  im- 
mediate employment  is  not  to  fearch  after  truth,  but  to 
render  acknowledged  or  fuppofed  truths  influential.  It 
leaves  to  logic  the  province  of  cool  investigation,  and  of 
drawing  legitimate  conclufions  from  admitted  premifes, 
without  any  regard  to  motives.  The  rhetorician  is  feli- 
citous to  effect  fome  particular  purpofe,  and  calls  in  the 
art  of  reafon  merely  as  an  auxiliary.  He  attempts  to  in- 
fluence the  will  by  reafoning  with  the  affections ;  knowing 
that  if  they  be  gained  over  to  the  party  cfpoufed,  the  will 
is  ready  to  follow.  He,  therefore,  artfully  conceals,  or 
(lightly  paffes  over,  every  circumftance  which  is  not  favour- 
able to  his  views,  and  brings  forwards  and  largely  expatiates 
upon  thole  which  are.  He  fuggefts  motives  of  pleafurc,  uti- 
lity, fafety,  honour,  pity,  &c.  as  the  fubject  admits.  He  not 
only  pre-iuppolcs  the  object  in  view  of  the  firlf  importance, 
but  he  employs  every  method  to  implant  this  conviction  in 
the  mind  of  thofe  whom  he  endeavours  to  perfuade.  Thefe 
attempts  become  molt  fuccefsful  by  a  clofe  imitation  of 
that  train  of  ideas,  and  thofe  modes  of  expreffion,  which 
any  particular  paflion  or  affection  is  prone  to  fuggefl.  If 
iefign  be  to  excite  anger  and  refenlment,  rhetoric  imitates 
the  language  of  anger.  It  places  the  fuppoled  offence  in 
the  ftrongeft  point  of  view,  and  defcribea  it  in  the  molt 
vivid  colours.  It  affiduoufly  collects  and  expatiates  upon 
every  circumltance  which  contributes  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  crin  indignant  agairtft  that  fpiritlels  tranquil- 

lity which  can  patiently  endure   inch  inlults,   and  attributes 
reluctance-  to  revenge  to  mean  and  cowardly  motives.      If  its 
to  excite  horror,  it  aflembles  togethei   ev  n   cir- 
cumflance  whi  tendency  to  alarm  with  a  ferrfe  of 

danger,  it  (ligmatifes  courage  with  the  epithet  of  rafhnefe, 
and  flight  is  dignified  with  tin- title  of  prudence,  &c.  II 
companion  be   the  object,  i;  expatiates  upon  the  wretched 

of  the  fufl  ,  his  apprehenfioris,  his  | 

tence.  It  palliates  his  faults,  extols  his  good  qualities,  and 
thus  collects,   in  one  point  of  view,  all    (lis  itn- 

miferation.     The  f]>ccies  of  argument,  which  perfons  under 

the  influence  of  pafllCUS  and  lining  affections  perpetually 
iidopt,  is  rendered  more  efficacious  by  appropi  * 


The  rhetorician,  therefore,  ftudies  and  imitates  the  parti- 
cular language  of  each  paflion,  either  in  its  energy,  vivacity, 
or  diffufenefs.  Hence  he  liberally  employs  all  thofe  tropes 
and  figures  of  fpeech  which  nature  fuggefts,  and  art  has 
claflified. 

Oratory  adds  to  rhetorical  compofition  the  advantages 
of  elocution.  It  adapts  the  manner  of  delivery  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubject  and  the  appropriate  language.  It 
takes  the  characteriftic  figns  of  each  emotion  for  its  model, 
as  far  as  it  dares  to  imitate,  without  the  imputation  of 
mimickry  ;  it  enters  into  the  attitudes,  geflures,  tones  of 
voice,  accents,  emphalis,  cxpreflions  of  countenance,  infpired 
by  the  particular  emotion,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not  an 
idea  is  fuffered  to  lofe  its  proper  effect,  by  any  deficiency 
in  kind  or  degree  of  energy  communicated  to  it  ;  and  thus 
it  enjoys  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  power  of 
fympathy. 

Eloquence,  according  to  the  modern  ideas  of  it,  appears 
to  be  the  medium  between  the  impetuofity  which  oratory 
admits,  and  which  was  highly  characteriftic  of  ancient 
oratory,  and  the  ltudied  artifice  of  the  profeffed  rhetorician. 
The  term  is  fometimes  applied  to  compofition,  and  fome- 
times  to  delivery.  When  applied  to  both,  it  comprehends 
a  certain  degree  of  elegance,  both  of  diction  and  of  manner. 
The  want  of  that  energy  which  approaches  to  violence,  is 
compenfated  by  pertinency  of  language,  fluency  of  utterance, 
and  guarded  chaftity  of  addrefs.  In  a  word,  its  excellency 
confifts  in  a  pleafing  adaptation  of  language  to  the  fubject, 
and  of  manner  to  both.  It  refufes  too  dole  an  imitation  of 
the  turbid  emotions,  but  it  delights  in  animated  defcription. 
It  feems  rather  partial  to  the  pathetic  ;  the  elegance  and 
graces  which  it  loves,  harmonize  mofl  eafily  and  fuccefs- 
tully  with  the  foftelt  and  fineft  feelings  of  our  nature. 
(Cogan  on  the  Paffions.)  See  Elocution,  EloirexcEj 
and  Oratory. 

Rhetoric,   Chzralters  in.     See  Character. 
RHETORICAL  Numbers.     See  Numbers. 
Rhetorical  Accent,  among  Hebrew  Grammarians.      See 
Acer:  N'T. 

RHETORICIAN.     See  Oratory. 
RHEU,   La,   in  Geography,  a   town   of  France,   in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine ;  the  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ri  nnes. 

RHEUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  derived,  as  Linnaeus  fup- 
pofes,  from  p';a>,  tojloiu,  on  account  of  its  active  medicinal 
properties.  The  Pi  ,  err  ,  of  Diofcorides  is  probably  of 
,  and  the  origin  of  the  name. — Linn.  Gen.  201. 
Seine!,.  271.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  488.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.430.  .luff.  82.  Grertn.  t.  119. 
Lamarck  Diet.  v.  6.  192.  Illultr.  t.  324.  (Rhabarba- 
rum  ;  Tournef.  t.  18.)  Rhubarb. — Clals  and  order,  En- 
ntandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracee,  Linn.  Poly  got 
Jufl". 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  narrowed  at 
the  bale,  withering,  but  permanent,  cloven  into  fix  obi 
fegments,  alternately  (mailer.      Cor.  none,  except  the  thro 
inner  fegments  of  the  calyx  he  coniidered  Inch,  as  in  Humes. 

Slam.  Filament  in  ,_  <  apillary,  equal  in  length  with  thi 
o/ilyx,  and  inlerted  into"  il  ;  anthers  twin,  oblong,  obtufe. 
J'j/I.  Germen  fuperior,  (hort,  triangular;  Itylea  fcarceh 
three,  red  xed,  feathery.  Perie.  none. 
Seed  folitary,  large,  triangular,  acute,  with  mi  ous 

margins. 

Ed".  Ch,  Calyx  fix-cleftj  permanent,     Seed  one. 
gular. 

1.   R.  Rhabonticvm.     Rhapontic    Rhubarb.     Linn.   Sp. 
PI.  531.     Alpin.    Rhapont.    1.  t.  1.—"   Leaves    obtufe, 
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fmooth  -,  veins  fomewhat  hairy  beneath  ;  the  finus  dilated 
at  the  bafe  :  ilalks  furrowed  on  the  upper  fide,  rounded  at 
the  edge." — Native  of  Afia,  and  cultivated,  like  all  the 
other  fpecies  (except  Leucorrhi-z.um),  at  Kew,  where  they 
moftly  flower  in  May  and  June. — Root  large  and  thick,  much 
divided,  reddifh-brown  on  the  outfide,  yellow  within.  Stems 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  jointed,  purple.  Leaves  not 
expanded  at  firft,  but  folded,  fmooth,  roundifh  heart-lhaped, 
on  thick,  reddifh,  channelled  ilalks,  which  have  an  acid  fla- 
vour, and  are  ufed  for  making  tarts.  Flowers  white,  form- 
ing a  thick,  obtufe,  denfe  tuft,  which  becomes  a  panicle  of 
large,  triangular,  hrovin  feeds. 

2.  R.  undulatum.  Waved-leaved  or  Chinefe  Rhubarb. 
Linn.  Sp.  PL  531.  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  3.  230.  t.  4. — 
"  Leaves  rather  hairy,  undulated  ;  the  finus  dilated  at  the 
bafe  :  italks  flat  above,  fharp  at  the  edges." — Native  of 
China  and  Siberia. — Root  compofed  of  numerous  thick  fibres, 
running  further  into  the  ground,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 
the  foregoing.  Stem  upright,  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
of  a  pale  brownifh  colour.  Leaves  fomewhat  tapering, 
much  waved  at  their  edges,  ilrongly  veined  beneath. 
Flowers,  white,  in  loofe  panicles  or  bunches.  Seeds  of  a 
rufty  brown. 

3.  R.  palmatum.  Officinal  or  Turkey  Rhubarb.  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  531.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t,  30.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
127.  t.  46. — "  Leaves  palmate,  pointed,  roughifh  ;  the  finus 
dilated  at  the  bafe  :  ftalks  obloletely  furrowed  above,  round- 
ed at  the  edge." — Native  of  China  and  Tartary. — Root  pe- 
rennial, thick,  oval,  fending  forth  numerous  tapering 
branches,  externally  brown,  internally  yellow.  Stem  eredt, 
fix  or  eight  feet  high,  round,  hollow,  jointed,  fheathed, 
flightly  furrowed,  branched  towards  the  top.  Radical-leaves 
numerous,  large,  rough,  roundifh,  deeply  lobed  ;  Jlem-leaves 
one  at  each  joint,  from  a  membranous  fheath,  fmaller  up- 
wards. Flowers  of  a  greenifh- white  colour,  furrounding  the 
branches  in  numerous  cluilers,  forming  a  kind  of  fpike. 

The  roots  of  this  and  the  lalt  fpecies  conftitute  the  drugs 
which  in  our  (hops  are  known  by  the  names  of  Chinefe  and 
Turkey  Rhubarb,  although  other  fpecies  of  Rheum,  efpe- 
cially  eompaclum,  pollefs  like  medicinal  properties,  and  their 
roots  are  of  courfe  fpmetimes  fubftituted  for  the  true  ones. 
Profed'or  Martyn  and  Dr.  Woodville  have  taken  great  pains 
to  illultrate  this  genus,  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  its  purgative 
qualities.  Dr.  Pulteney  remarks,  that  if  R.  undulatum  and 
R. palmatum  are  planted  near  each  other,  they  produce  a 
hybrid  variety,  more  excellent  in  kind  than  the  parent 
plants. 

4.  R.  compaftum.  Thick-leaved  Rhubarb.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  531.  Mill.  Ic.  v.  2.  145.  t.  218. -Leaves  fomewhat 
lobed,  very  obtufe,  lucid,  fharply  toothed,  quite  fmooth. 
— Native  of  Tartary.  -Roots  large,  much  divided,  yellow 
within.  Stems  five  or  fix  feet  high,  green,  branched  at  the 
upper  part.  Leaves  long,  broad  at  the  bafe,  coriaceous 
and  compaft,  rather  waved,  and  having  a  (harp  acid  flavour. 
Flowers  white,  forming  an  ereft  panicle  or  fpike.  This  is 
frequently  fubllituted  for  the  real  rhubarb. 

5.  R.  tartaricum.  Tartarian  Rhubarb.  Linn.  Suppl. 
229.  Willd.  n.  5.  — Leaves  ovate,  heart-fhaped,  undivided, 
flat,  fmooth,  on  roundifh,  angulated  (talks.  Panicle  fur- 
rowed  Native  of  Lefl'er  Tartary.     We   know  of  neither 

fpecimen  nor  figure  of  this  fpecies.  Linnaeus  defcribed  it 
from  the  Upfal  garden  as  having  large  leaves,  the  radical 
ones  procumbent,  with  dilated  veins,  on  red  Ilalks,  which 
are  convex  beneath,  bifiorefence  fcarcely  higher  than  the 
leaves. 

6.  R.  Ribes.  Warted-leaved  Rhubarb.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
532.     Desfont.  in   Ann.  du  Muf.  v.  2.  261.  t.  49.     (La- 


pathum  orientale,  afpero  et  verrucofo  folio,  Ribes  Arabi- 
busdiftum;  Dill.  Elth.  v.  I.  191.  t.  158.  f.  192.)  —Leaves 
very  obtufe,  verrucofe,  with  fpinous  veins  beneath  ;  italks 
flat  above,  rounded  at  the  margin. —Native  of  the  Levant ; 
on  mount  Libanus,  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  Syria! 
—Root  thick  and  fiefhy.  Stems  two  feet  high,  hairy,  green, 
tinged  with  purple  towards  the  bottom.  Leaves  large', 
curled  at  the  edges,  veined,  of  a  purphfli-green  colour,' 
paler  beneath,  ftudded  with  warts.  Linnaeus,  who  had' 
never  feen  the  flower,  referred  this  plant  to  Rheum  from  its 
habit. 

7.  R.  hybridum.  Baflard  Rhubarb.  Willd.  n.  7.  Murray 
in  Comment.  Gott.  1779,  7- l-  '•  Leaves  fmooth  above, 
rather  hairy  beneath,  (lightly  lobed,  acute  ;  the  finus  nar- 
rowed at  the  bafe  ;  italks  obfeurely  furrowed  above,  rounded 

at  the  margin — Native  of  the   north  of  Afia Very  fimi- 

lar  in  habit  and  appearance  to  R. palmatum,  and  we  are  much 
difpofed  to  confider  it,  with  profellor  Murray,  as  a  hybrid 
plant  produced  between  that  and  fome  other  fpecies.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  not  fo  much  nor  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe  of 
palmatum. 

8.  R.    leucorrhizum.       White-rooted   Rhubarb.      Willd. 

n.    8.       Pallas    Nov.    Aft.    Petrop.    1792,    381 Leaves 

tranfverfely  oval,  deprefled.  Panicle  divaricated  when  in 
feed.  Two  fegments  of  the  calyx  many  times  larger  than 
the  reft. — Native  of  defart  places,  on  the  mountains  of  Si- 
beria  Adopted  by  Willdenow,  on  the  authority  of  Pallas, 

who  defcribes  it  thus.  "  Radical-leaves  uiually  three,  pro- 
cumbent, four  or  five  inches  wide,  three-nerved,  much 
veined,  fmooth,  coriaceous,  lengthened  out  at  the  bafe  • 
rough  at  the  edges,  with  very  minute,  cartilaginous,  acute 
crowded  teeth.  Stalks  comprefi'ed,  fmooth,  folid,  fucculent. 
Flowering-Jlem  a  fpan  high,  furrowed,  panicled." 

Rheum,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous, 
perennial,  luxuriant  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  chiefly  culti- 
vated are  ;  the  rhapontic  or  common  rhubarb  (  R.  rhapon- 
ticum)  ;  the  palmated-leaved  iR.  palmatum);  the  com- 
pact thick-leaved  rhubarb  (R.  eompaclum)  ;  the  waved- 
leaved  Chinefe  rhubarb  (R.  undulatum)  ;  the  warted-leaved 
Perfian  rhubarb  R.  ribes)  ;  and  the  Tartarian  or  heart- 
leaved  rhubarb  {R.  tartaricum. ) 

It  is  dated,  on  the  authority  of  feveral  cultivators  of  the 
firit  fpecies  of  this  plant,  by  the  editor  of  Miller's  Dic- 
tionary, that  by  proper  attention  in  the  growth  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  root,  it  may  be  obtained  here  nearly  in  equal 
goodnefs  to  the  foreign. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  all  increafed  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  as  their  roote 
being  large  and  flefhy  when  they  are  removed,  they  do  not 
recover  it  foon  ;  nor  do  the  roots  of  fuch  removed  plants 
ever  grow  fo  large  and  fair  as  thofe  which  remain  where  they 
were  fown.  When  the  plants  appear  in  the  fpring  the 
ground  fhould  be  well  hoed  over,  to  cut  up  the  weeds  ;  and 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  ihould  be  cut  up,  leaving 
them  at  the  firft  hoeing  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder  ;  but  at 
the  fecond,  they  may  be  feparated  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
diftance,  and  more.  When  any  weeds  appear,  the  ground 
fhould  be  fcuffled  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  dry  weather  ; 
but  after  the  plants  cover  the  ground  with  their  broad 
leaves,  they  keep  down  the  weeds  without  any  further  trou- 
ble. The  ground  fhould  be  cleaned  in  autumn  when  the 
leaves  decay,  and  in  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to 
put  up  their  new  leaves,  be  dug  well  between  them.  In  the 
fecond  year,  many  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  produce 
flowers  and  feeds,  and  in  the  third  year  moil  of  them.  It  is 
advifed,  that  the  feeds  be  carefully  gathered  when  ripe,  and 

not 
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riot  permitted  to  fcattcr,  left:  they  grow  and  injure  the  old 
pin  ■    i. 

The  roots  continue  many  years  without  decaying,  and  it 
is  (aid  that  the  old  roots  of  the  true  rhubarb  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  young  ones.  The  roots  mav  be  generally 
taken  up  after  four  years,  but  if  they  remain  longer,  it  is 
fo  much  the  better. 

Thefe  plants  delight  in  a  rich  foil,  which  is  not  too  dry 
nor  over  moil!  :  and  where  there  is  a  depth  in  fuch  land  for 
their  roots  to  run  down,  they  attain  a  great  iize,  both  in  the 
leaves  and  roots. 

Some  cultivators  think  that  the  fowirig  is  beft  performed 
in  the  later  fpring  months  ;  but  in  this  way,  as  the  feeds  are 
flow  in  vegetating,  there  is  much  time  loft.  And  a  hot-bed 
has  been  fometimes  employed,  though  it  is  not  much  ad- 
vifed. 

The  rhubarb  plants  may  be  alfo  increafed  from  offsets, 
Separating  fome  of  the  eyes  or  buds  which  (boot  out  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  root,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  the 
root  itfelf,  having  fome  of  the  fibres  to  it.  Thefe  offsets 
may  be  taken  from  roots  of  three  or  four  years  old,  without 
any  injury  to  the  plant.  By  this  method  a  year  is  faved, 
and  the  plants  are  not  in  fuch  danger  of  being  devoured  by 
vermin  as  thofe  from  feed,  nor  fo  uncertain  in  growing  ;  they 
are  not  fo  tender,  and  only  require  keeping  clear  of  weeds. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  fize  of  the  roots  thus  raifed, 
from  thofe  which  grow  from  feeds.  This  method  was  prac- 
tifed  by  Mr.  Hays,  and  in  Mr.  Hayward's  practice  feveral 
offsets  were  flipped  from  the  heads  of  large  plants  in  the 
fpring,  and  fet  with  a  dibble  about  a  foot  apart.  Four 
years  after,  he  took  up  the  roots,  and  found  them  very 
large,  and  of  excellent  quality.  On  further  experience, 
when  he  took  up  his  roots,  cither  in  fpring  or  autumn,  he 
divided  the  head  into  many  parts  ;  thefe  he  planted  direftly, 
at  two  feet  diitance,  if  intended  for  future  removal  ;  but  if 
to  remain  for  a  crop,  at  four  feet  and  a  half. 

And  in  the  culture  of  this  root  for  medicinal  ufes, 
nature  of  the  afpect  is  faid  not  to  be  very  mate- 
rial, provided  it  be  not  (haded  too  much  on  the  Couth  or 
welt.  The  iudifpenfable  points  are  the  depth  and  good  qua- 
lity of  the  foil,  which  fhould  be  light,  loamy,  and  rich,  but 
not  too  much  fo,  led  the  roots  be  too  fibrous  :  it  can  fcarcely 
be  too  dry,  for  more  evil  is  to  be  expefted  from  a  fuper- 
abundancy  of  moillure  than  from  any  aftual  want  of  it. 
If,  with  thefe  advantages,  the  plantation  can  be  placed  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  fuch  a  fituation  may  be  faid  to  be  the  moll 
defirable.  Where  a  plantation  does  not  poffefs  the  natural 
advantage  of  being  on  a  declivity,  narrower  beds  and 
deepened  trenches  are  among  the  artificial  means  that  {hould 
be  adopted  ;  but  moil  fituations  will  require  fome  care  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  of  water  remaining  on  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  :  therefore,  when  the  fced-llalks  are  cut  off",  which 
ought  always  to  be  done  immediately  upon  the  withering 
of  the  radical  leaves,  they  (hould  be  covered  with  mould,  in 
♦  orm  of  a  hillock.  This  procefs  will  anfwer  two  good  pur- 
pofes  ;  that  of  throwing  off  the  rain,  and  keeping  open  the 
trenches  by  taking  the  earth  from  them.  And  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  injuries  to  which  the  young  plants  are  moll  liable, 
are  from  Hugs  and  other  vermin,  from  inattention  to  the 
fcafon  and  manner  of  planting,  and  from  too  great  an  ex- 
pofure  to  frolt.  Little  damage  is  to  be  feared  from  heat  ; 
and,  in  general,  they  are  hardy  andeafy  of  cultivation  when 
arrived  beyond  a  certain  term.  It  is  advifed  to  take  great 
care  of  the  nurfery  bed,  as  the  pains  bedowed  by  conllant 
waterings,  and  protc&ing  the  young  plants  from  the  ravages 
of  infects,  will  amply  repay  the  planter.  Roots  that  thrive 
well  here,  will  in  three  years  arrive  at  an  equal  iize  with 
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others,  that  have  not  fucceeded  fo  well  at  the  end  of  five. 
When  a  plantation  is  to  be  formed,  or  a  vacancy  filled  up, 
felect  the  fined  and  moll  thrifty  plants.  No  plant  will  come 
to  any  thing  when  it  has  loil  its  principal  bud. 

It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  reipect  to  the  age  at  which  the  roots  ought  to  be  taken 
up  for  ufe  ;  but  it  is  probably  bell  done  from  four  to  eight 
years.  They  are  the  bell  when  taken  up  in  autumn,  in  a 
dry  time,  and  (hould  be  immediately  dried  and  prepared  by- 
cutting  into  pieces  and  cleaning,  hanging  them  on  proper 
firings  in  a  dry  airy  place. 

And  fome  plants  of  each  of  the  forts  may  alfo  be  intro- 
duced in  the  dry  borders  and  clumps,  for  the  ornamental 
effec/t  of  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

Rheum,  in  Medicine,  ftufta,  deduction,  a  term  which  was 
in  common  ufe  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  humbral  patholo- 
gifts,  to  denote  the  fluid  difcharged  from  a  part,  as  of 
mucus  in  coryza  and  catarrh,  and  alfo  a  fuppofed  accu- 
mulation or  congedion  of  fluid  in  a  part.  In  their  doctrine, 
every  inflammation  and  tumour  was  afcribed  to  a  deduction 
of  fome  humour  in  the  part  affedled ;  but  modern  obferva- 
tion  has  taught  us,  that  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  generally  the  effect,  and  not  the  caufe,  of  the  dif- 
eafe  ;  being  the  confequence  of  inflammatory  affion  of  the 
veflels,  which  produces  an  increafed  difcharge  and  an  al- 
tered condition  of  their  fecreted  fluids.  Although  the 
term  and  the  doftrine  are  both  exploded,  they  have  left  a 
popular  appellation  attached  to  a  difeafe,  which  is  univer- 
lally  called  rheumatifm. 

RHEUMATISM,  from  the  preceding  word,  a  painful 
difeafe  ufually  affedling  the  joints,  and  fometimes  the 
mufcles.  The  appellation  feems  to  have  been  firfl  limited 
to  this  diforder  by  a  celebrated  French  writer,  Baillou,  or, 
as  he  calls  himfelf  in  Latin,  Ballonius  ;  and  has  (ince  been 
adopted  both  by  the  erudite  and  the  vulgar. 

Rheumatifm  affumes  two  or  three  forms,  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  independently  of  the  varieties  which 
difference  of  feat  occafions  ;  a  difference,  indeed,  which  is 
rather  nominal  than  real.  Of  the  latter  diilin&ions,  we 
have  lumbago,  when  the  difeafe  is  feated  in  the  loins  yiumli)  ; 
ifchias,  or  feiatica,  when  it  occurs  in  the  hip;  and  pleura- 
clyne,  when  it  attacks  the  fides,  which  are  lined  with  the 
membrane  called  pleura,  &c.  The  more  remarkable  fpecies 
of  the  difeafe,  however,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms  which  it  exhibits.  There  is  alfo  a 
third  form,  partaking  more  of  the  acute  than  of  the  chronic 
fpecies,  which  has  been  called,  with  fome  impropriety, 
rheumatic  gout,  or  arthritis  rheumatics.  It  will  be  ncccifary 
to  fpeak  of  the  acute  and  chronic  rheumatifm,  as  well  as  of 
the  rheumatic  gout,  feparately  ;  (ince  the  treatment,  which 
they  refpectively  require,  is  conliderably  different. 

R.HEDMATI8M,  Acute,  otherwife  called  rheumatic  fever, 
•,  hk'  moil  other  febrile  difeafes,  with  fits  of  chillinefs, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  increafed  heat,  frequent  pulfe,  third, 
iofs  of  appetite,  and  proilration  of  llrength.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  the  peculiar  iymptoms  appear  before 
any  febrile  fymptom  is  obferved  ;  namely,  pain  and  inflam- 
mation in  the  joints.  The  pain  font  I  lie  joints 
alone,   but  often  it  affects  alio  the   niulcul.tr  parts,   (hooting 

along  the  courfe  of  the  mufcles  from  one  joinl  to  another] 

and  it  is  always  increafed  by  the  action  of  the  mufcles,  that 
is,  by  any  attempt  to  move  the  join)  •  that  are  difeafed.  Its 
ufual  feat  is  in  the  larger  joints,  fuch  as  the  hips,  knees, 
(houlders,  and  elbow. :  the  ankles  and  wrifts  are  alfo  fre- 
quently attacked ;  but  the  (mailer  joints,  fuch  as  thole  of 
the  toes  a  d  lingers,  fuller  conliderably  Iris.  Two,  three, 
or  more  ol    thefe  joints  ai  "U   affed  id  at  the  l.une 
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time  ;  but  the  pain  is  conltantly  fhifting  its  place,  leaving  the  ceflation  of  acute  rheumatifm.  Tin,-,  fad  wasfirfl  I 
fome  joint  and  going  to  another,  and  frequently  returning 
again  to  each  of  them  feveral  times  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  difeafe  is  often  protracted 
for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  Soon  after,  and  fome- 
times at  the  fame  moment  wil  the  commencement  of  the 
pain,  the  joint  feized  becomes  fwelled  and  fomewhat  red  ; 
and  this  fwelling  is  extremely  painful  to  the  touch.      The 


pain  is  fometime's  relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  fwelling,  but 
not  always  ;  neither  is  the  joint  thus  rendered  more  fecure 
from  a  return  of  the  attack.  The  patient,  thus  unable  to 
move  the  joints  affected,  which  are  irritated  and  acutely 
pained  by  external  fometimes  even  by  the  weight 

of  the  bed-clothes,  and  in  a  flate  of  fevere  internal  pain,  un- 


tioned  by  Dr.  Baillie,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Pit. 
cairn,  and  has  fince  been  more  fully  eltablifhed  bv  the  re- 
cords of  feveral  cafes.  See  efpecially  a  paper  by  Mr.  fer- 
jeant-furgeon  Dundas,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medieo- 
Chirurgical  Tranfaftions  ;  alfo  Dr.  Baillie's  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Cullen,  as  indicative  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  that  "the  acute 
rheumatifm,  though  it  has  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
other  phlegmafix,  differs  from  all  thofe  hitherto  m 
in  this,  that  /'/  it  not  apt  to  terminate  in  fippuration. 
mofl  never  happens  in  rheumatifm  ;  but  the  difeafe  fome- 
times produces  effuiions  of  a  trail/parent  gelatinous  f.uid 'into 


able  to  find  any  poiition  of  eafe,  lies  fleeplefs  and  reftlefs  for     the  fheaths  of  the  tendons.      If  we  may  be  allowed  to  fup 


feveral  days  and  hights  together.  The  fever  accompanying 
the  difeafe  is  moil  coniiderable  during  the  night,  at  which 
time  the  pains  alfo  are  molt  violent.  The  pulfe  is  com- 
monlv  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  in  a  minute,  and  occafion- 
allv  more  frequent  ;  often  full,  and  fometimes  hard  and 
iharp,  but  moit  frequently  foft.  The  heat  of  the  fkin  is 
confiderable,  and  the  difeafe  is  commonly  attended  with 
{Wearing,  even  from  an  early  period,  which  is  often  profufe 
and  conftant,  but  never  either  relieves  the  pains  permanently, 
or  proves  a  crifis  to  the  fever.  The  urine,  in  acute  rheu- 
matifm, is  remarkably  high-coloured  from  the  beginning, 
and  afterwards  depoiits  moit  copioufiy  a  browniih-red  fedi- 
ment,  like  brick-duit.  This  fediment,  however,  is  pro- 
bably the  refult  rather  of  the  profufe  fweating,  than  of  any 
peculiarity  belonging  to  the  difeafe ;  fince  it  is  commonly 
feen  after  a  dofe  of  fudorific  medicine,  or  any  other  variety 
of  perfpiration.  Like  the  fweating,  it  does  not  occafion  or 
betoken  any  favourable  change  in  the  fever.  When  blood 
is  drawn  in  this  difeafe,  it  always  exhibits,  and  generally  in 
a  high  degree,  the  buffy  coat,  as  it  is  called,  or  a  coriaceous 
covering  of  coagulable  lymph,  on  its  furface. 

With  the  fymptoms  above  detailed,  the  rheumatic  fever 
often    continues   for    feveral   weeks :     it   feldom,    however, 


pofe  that  fuch  effufions  are  frequent,  it  mult  alfo  happe 
that  the  eftufed  fluid  is  commonly  re-abforbed  ;  for  it  h; 
feldom  happened,  and  never  indeed \o  my  obfervation,  that 
confiderable  or  permanent  tumours  have  been  produced,  or 
fuch  as  required  to  be  opened,  and  to  have  the  contained 
fluid  evacuated.  Such  tumours,  however,  have  occurred 
to  others,  and  the  opening  made  in  them  has  produced 
ulcers  difficult  to  heal."  (See  Cullen,  Firil  Lines,  par.  448.) 
The  non-occurrence  of  fuppuration  in  thefe  violent  rheu- 
matic inflammations  is  of  itfelf  a  itriking  charadteriitic  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  the  circumftance,  that  it  is  not  productive,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  what  are  called  chalkfiones,  or  of  that 
cretaceous-like  fecretion  which  is  the  refult  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  gout,  diitinguifhes  it  from  the  latter  maladv.  In 
addition  to  this  circumttance,  however,  there  are  other 
points  of  diftinftion  between  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation ;  namely,  that  the  latter  ufually  attacks  the  large 
joints  ;  that  it  is  not  preceded  by  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  ; 
that  it  does  not  recur  in  regular  paroxyims  ;  and  that  it  at- 
tacks younger  people,  and  thofe  not  liable  to  gout  from 
their  modes  of  life  ;  and,  as  we  (hall  fee  immediately,  is 
ufually  the  eftect  of  a  fpecific  caufe,  cold. 

Caufes  of  Acute  Rheumatifm.  —  The  circumllances  which 


proves  fatal,  and  perhaps  never,  while  the  joints  alone  are     conllitute  a  predifpoiition  to  the  attacks  of  acute  rheumatifm 


the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ;  the  fever,  indeed,  ufually  becomes 
lefs  violent  after  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  pains  lefs  fe- 
vere, and  lefs  difpofed  to  change  their  place.  But  occa- 
fionally  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  has  difappeared,  and 
fome  vital  organ,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  or  ltomach,  has  been 
feized  with  inflammation,  by  which  the  patient  has  been 
carried  off;  or  thefe  organs  have  become  limultaneoufly  af- 
fedted,  and  the  fame  fatal  event  has  enfued.  We  have  had 
occafion  to  witnefs  two  inftances  of  this  kind,  out  of  feveral 
hundreds  of  cafes,  in  which  a  tranfition  of  the  difeafe  from 
the  joints  to  the  lungs  took  place,  or,  at  leaft,  in  which,  on 
the  fpeedy  ceflation  of  rheumatifm  in  the  joints,  a  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  fupervened,  and  terminated  fatally. 
We  have  alfo  feen  fuch  a  metaftafis  to  the  lungs,  which  was 
removed  by  vigorous  treatment.  The  venerable  Dr.  Hay- 
garth,  however,  has  given  a  more  unfavourable  ilatement  of 
this  matter  from  his  experience  ;  for  "  out  of  170  cafes," 
(fpeaking  of  acute  rheumatifm,)  he  fays,  "  I  have  found 
twelve  which  had  a  fatal  termination,  either  by  a  tranflation 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain,  lungs,  kidnies,  ftomach, 
or  fome  other  vital  part,  or  as  being  found  in  combination 
with  other  difeafes."  ( See  Clinical  Hilt,  of  Acute  Rheu- 
matifm, p.  61.)  Dr.  Cullen  has  not  mentioned  any  fuch 
refult  of  the  difeafe.  From  the  obfervations  of  our  con- 
temporaries,  it  ha-  been  found  that  the  heart  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  affedted  by  a  metaftafis  of  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion, or  to  be  attacked  with  a  flow  difeafe,  by  which  its 


are  various.  Perfons  of  an  irritable,  plethoric,  or  fan- 
guineous  habit,  are  moit  liable  to  be  affected,  when  expofed 
to  the  adtion  of  the  exciting  caufes  ;  and  a  certain  period  of 
life,  in  which  there  is  a  confiderable  vigour  in  the  fangui- 
ferous  fyftem,  alfo  predifpofes  to  it.  It  affects,  indeed,  per- 
fons of  all  ages,  from  five  to  above  fixty  vears  ;  but  is  much 
the  moit  frequent  between  the  time  of  puberty  and  the 
thirtieth  year.  Dr.  Haygarth  confiders  it  as  molt  common 
between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Some  difference  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  exiit  with  refpedt  to  fer ;  fince  it  is  certain  that 
males  are  much  more  fubjedt  to  the  difeafe,  in  this  country, 
than  females ;  Dr.  Haygarth  fays,  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  four  to  three.  But  it  is  probable,  as  the  fame  writer 
fuggeits,  that  this  arifes  from  the  more  conftant  expofure  of 
men  to  cold  and  rain,  by  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
than  women  ;  whence,  he  was  informed,  that,  in  Holland, 
the  rheumatifm  is  feldom  found  in  women,  though  the  air  is 
very  humid,  becaufe  they  are  more  domeilicated  thaii  in  this 
country,  and  their  drefs  is  warmer.  Preceding  attacks  of 
the  difeafe  feem  to  afford  a  ftrong  predifpoiition  to  future 
recurrences  of  it. 

When  thefe  predifpofitions  exiit,  the  acute  rheumatifm  is 
readily  excited  by  the  fudden  application  of  cold  or  damp, 
when  the  body  has  been  already  much  heated,  and  is  per- 
fpiring  after  fatigue  ;  or  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  ex- 
pofed to  cold,  while  the  other  parts  are  kept  warm  ;  or, 
laitly,  by  any  long  continued  application  of  cold  and  moif- 


bulk  becomes  increafed,  and  its  fuudtions  dilturbed,  after    ture,  under  any  circumftances,  as  by  wearing  wet  or  damp 

3  clothes. 
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clothes.     Whence  the  dil  Imoft  exclufively  obferved 

in  cold  and  changeable  climates;  and  is  moll  frequent  in 
the  molt  variable  feafons,  as  in  the  tyring  and  autumn,  very 
feldom  oc(  urring  during  the  fteady  heat  of  fummer. 

Cure  of     !         R  —With  refpeS  to  the  treat- 

ment, which  is  molt  fuccefsful  in  the  removal  of  this  dif- 
treffing    and    painful    malady,    confiderable     dilTerence    of 
opinion,  and  form   (liquations  of  opinion,  have  taken  place 
:    i    nen.     The  acute  pain,  the  great  heat, 
ofthepulfe,  and  the  bufiy  or  in- 
flammatory apj  oi  the  blood,  when  drawn,  have  led 
the    majority    to   look   upon    it   as  a    highly    inflammatory 
(  ured  almolt  exclusively   (like  the  other 
organic  inflammations  i  by  copious  blood-letting.     Boerhaave 
maintained  thi    doftrine;  and  Cullen  followed  him  to  the 
full  extent.     "  The  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  in  large  quan- 
tity,"  fays  the  latter,  "  and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  reputed  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency,  fulnefs,  and  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  pain.      For  the  molt  part, 
large  and  repeated  bleedings,  during  the  firft  days  of  the  dif- 
,  feemtobe  neceflary,  and  accordingly  have  been  very 
much  employed  ;  but  to  this  fome  bounds  are  to  be  fet:   for 

n  a  flow  recovery,  and,  if  not 
abfolu  tual,  are  ready  to  produce  a  chronic  rhcu- 

matifm."       (Firft   Lines,    parag.   463.      See    Boerhaave, 
app.  1493-)     The  Cullenian  doctrine  is,  we  believe,  even 
now  taught  in  the  fchool  of  Edinburgh,  with  fcarcely  any 
of  the  cautionary  bounds  mentioned  by  that  fugacious  prac- 
titioner.    Sir  John  Pringle  trufted  much  to  the  fame  prac- 
Sydenham  b  :gan  his  career  by  ordering  four  bleedings 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatifm;  but  he  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually declined  in  his  attachment  to  that  practice,  and  lays, 
that  he  found  it  better  to  purge  after  the  fecond  bleeding. 
And  again,  in  the  hit  piece  which  he  ever  wrote,  lie  lays, 
"  If  we   obftinately   perf.lt   in    thefe   evacuations,    till  the 
fymptpms  entirely  ^o  off,  the  difeafe  will  often  terminate 
fatally."     (Sched.   Monitor.)     He  alfo  fays,    in   Ins   Pro- 
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r,  fudorifics,  opiates,  and 


the  Peruvian  bark,  of  each  of  which  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
take  fome  notice  ;  for  they  are  all  ufeful  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  patient  and  the  difeafe,  and  conflitute  the 
principal  means  ot  cure. 

Purgatives,  as  they  contribute,   if  proper!;.  I,  to 

reduce  every  fpecies  of  febrile  excitement,  though  they  arc- 
alone  incapable  of  effectually  relieving  this  difeale,  are  yet 
elleutially  beneficial  as  a  part  of  the  plan  *of  cure.  The  fa- 
line  purgatives,  fuch  as  the  fulphate  of  magnefia,  are  the 
belt  adapted  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  the  fyftem  at  large; 
or  they  maybe  affiled  by  moderate  dofes  of  calomel,  which 
perhaps  more  effectually  empties  the  upper  bowels.  They 
become  alfo  more  particularly  neceflary,  when  the  narcotic 
medicines,  to  be  mentioned  prefently,  are  adminiftered,  with 
,  to  obviate  the  conflipation  which  the  latter  produce. 
But  no  practitioner  would  confide  in  cathartics  alone  for  the 
cure  of  acute  rheumatifm. 

With  refpeft  to  fudorifics,  there  is  a  more  general  ten- 
dency to  trull  the  cure  to  them  ;  partly  becaufe  the  pains 
are  often  faid  to  be  eafier,  while  perfpiration  is  prefent  ;  and 
partly  with  the  view  of  afiiiting  the  apparent  efforts  of  the 
conltitution.     It  maybe  remarked,  however,  that altho 
the  molt  profiife   fweats  very  frequently  break  out  fpon- 
taneoully,  they  feldom  afford  any  eflential  relief;    and  they 
will  continue  day  after  day,  without  any  apparent  influe 
upon  the  difeafe.     Accordingly,  much  direct  benefit  could 
not  in  reality  be  expected  to  arife  from  augmenting  a  dif- 
charge,  already  very  profufe,  and  of  confiderable  duration; 
and,  in  truth,  we  believe  mere  fweating  is  productive  of  no 
benefit.      But  the  medicines  given  as  fudorifics,  efpecially 
antimonials   and  Dover's  powder,  operate  beneficially  per- 
haps by  their  other  qualities.     Thus  the  antimonials,  and 
the  ipecacuanha,  and   fait  of  this   powder,  are  kindly  and 
gentle  laxatives,  and  thus  produce  an  antiphlogift.it 
evacuants;  but   the  principal  operation  ot  the  powdei 
Dr.  Dover  is  probably  the  refult  of  the  opium  which  it 
contains. 

For  opiates  alone,  that  is,  uncombined  with  antimony  or 
ipecacuanha,   have  been  relied   upi  n   by  fome   practiti 01 
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RHEUMATISM. 


In  favour  of  the  treatment  of  this  apparently  acute  in- 
flammation by  the  ftill  more  oppofite  means  of  a  powerful 
tonic,  the  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  the  recorded  tefti- 
mony  is  ftill  more  confiderable.  Dr.  Cullen  affirmed  of  the 
bark,  that  he  had  "  feldom  found  it  ufeful,  and  in  fome 
cafes  hurtful,"  when  employed  before  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis  was  abated,  and  fomething  like  remiffions  occurred 
in  the  fever.  Other  practitioners,  however,  have  con- 
fidered  thefe  previous  changes  unneceffary,  except  in  a  very 
partial  degree,  and  contend,  that  the  early  ufe  of  the  bark 
is  the  molt  efficacious  mode  of  curing  acute  rheumatifm. 
Dr.  Haygarth  is  one  of  the  mod  ftrenuous  advocates  for 
this  practice  ;  indeed,  a  conviction  of  its  advantages  is  the 
avowed  motive  for  the  publication  of  his  "  Clinical  Hiftory" 
of  the  difeafe,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  He 
was  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  remedy  early,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  fir  Edward  Hulfe.  Dr.  Haygarth  has  re- 
corded eighty-four  cafes  in  which  the  cinchona  was  ad- 
miniftered,  in  general,  very  early  in  the  difeafe,  after  a 
moderate  evacuation  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  principally 
by  means  of  antimonial  medicines.  On  fome  occalions, 
however,  Dr.  Haygarth  alfo  preceded  the  ufe  of  this  re- 
medy by  a  bleeding,  where  the  fymptoms  were  very  vio- 
lent. 

On  the  whole,  the  inference  which  we  are  difpofed  to 
draw  from  thefe  authorities,  aided  by  perfonal  obfervation, 
is,  that  the  moll  fuccefsful  practice  coniitts  in  a  free  purga- 
tive evacuation,  and  an  occafional  bleeding  in  particular 
habits,  in  the  very  onfet  of  the  difeafe,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  free  ufe  of  opiates,  with  copious  drinks  and 
faline  laxatives,  and  this  fucceeded,  without  delay,  when 
the  pains  and  tumours  have  fomewhat  remitted,  by  a  refort 
to  the  decoction  of  cinchona,  or  fome  gentle  tonic. 

All  external  applications  to  the  parts  which  are  fwelled 
and  painful,  in  acute  rheumatifm,  are  of  little  or  no  fervice. 
The  warm  bath  and  fomentations,  efpecially  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe,  rather  aggravate  than  relieve  the  pains. 
Bliflering,  or  the  minor  degree  of  fuperiicial  inflammation 
produced  by  rubefacients,  if  they  diminifii  the  pain  in  one 
part,  generally  only  occafion  it  to  (hift  to  another,  and  do 
little  towards  the  cure  of  the  general  affection.  The  fame 
obfervation  is  applicable  to  refrigerant  remedies,  fuch  as  to 
wafhing  with  cold  water  or  other  lotions  the  tumid  joints  ; 
the  difeafe  but  changes  its  itation,  without  any  tendency 
to  ceafe  altogether  ;  and  the  change  of  fituation,  though  it 
is  commonly  from  joint  to  joint,  may  neverthelefs  occa- 
fionally  take  place  from  the  joints  to  a  more  important 
organ. 

Rheumatism,  Chronic.  In  many  inftances,  this  form 
of  rheumatifm  is  the  direct  confequence  of  an  attack  of 
the  acute  form  of  the  difeafe.  The  febrile  fymptoms,  the 
fwelling,  and  particularly  the  rednefs  of  the  joints,  have 
difappeared,  and  the  general  functions  have  refumed  their 
healthy  condition  ;  t)ut  ftill  certain  joints  continue  to  be 
affected  with  pains  and  ftiffnefs,  which  are  particularly  felt 
on  motion,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  a  fpontaneous 
coldnefs,  and  a  torpor,  fometimes  almoft  amounting  to 
paralytic.  Thefe  affections  are  much  influenced  by  the 
changes  in  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  are  diftinCtly  aggravated  by  external  cold,  and  relieved 
by  external  warmth.  The  parts  affected  are  not  eafily 
made  to  perfpire,  and  when  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
brought  into  a  ftate  of  free  and  warm  perfpiration,  that  on 
the  pained  joints  is  only  cold  and  clammy.  The  pains  are 
alfo,  like  thofe  of  acute  rheumatifm,  moft  fevere  in  the 
night. 


This  chronic  affection  of  the  joints,  however,  is  verv 
often  altogether  independent  of  any  previous  inflammation 
and  fwelling,  and  occurs  in  many  perfons  who  have  never 
been  fubjedl  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatifm.  It  occurs, 
indeed,  very  frequently  in  perfons  fomewhat  advanced  in 
life,  and  beyond  the  period  when  the  acute  form  of  the 
malady  is  ufually  feen.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  commonly 
afcribed  to  the  action  of  cold ;  very  often  to  partial  ex- 
pofures  of  the  particular  parts  of  the  body  in  which  it 
takes  its  feat ;  and  it  is  apt  to  be  produced  again  and  again 
in  thofe  parts  which  have  once  fuffered  from  expofure  of 
other  parts  of  the  body  to  cold.  Thus,  getting  the  feet 
wet  will  induce  an  attack  of  lumbago,  fciatica,  ^or  a  crick 
in  the  neck,  according  to  the  predifpofition  induced  in 
thefe  refpective  regions  by  former  attacks.  Many  cafes  of 
chronic  rheumatifm  are  afcribed,  however,  to  violent  ilrains 
of  the  mufcles  of  particular  parts,  occurring  on  fudden  and 
fomewhat  violent  exertions,  and  even  to  fatigue  from  long 
continued  exertions  of  particular  mufcles. 

As  the  exact  nature  of  the  affection  called  chronic 
rheumatifm  is  not  very  clearly  underltood,  fc  the  method 
of  cure,  which  is  ufually  purfued,  is  fomewhat  empirical  ; 
i.  e.  the  mere  refult  of 'the  obfervation  of  the  effects  of 
different  medicines  which  have  been  tried.  Dr.  Cullen, 
indeed,  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  by 
faying,  that  it  coniiftcd  in  "  an  ator.y  both  of  the  blood- 
veflels  and  of  the  mulcular  fibres  of  the  part  affected,  to- 
gether with  a  degree  of  rigidity  and  contraction  in  the 
latter,  fuch  as  frequently  attend  them  in  a  ftate  of  atony  ;" 
and  therefore  concluded,  that  fuch  remedies  were  required, 
as  were  fuited  "  to  reftore  the  activity  and  vigour  of  the 
vital  principle  in  the  part."  The  explanation  of  Dr. 
Bardfley,  however,  though  not  very  different,  is  perhaps 
more  confonant  to  the  general  opinion  upon  this  fubject. 
He  confiders  the  principle  of  cure  as  fimple  and  uniform  ; 
namely,  that  "  it  coniitts  in  removing  paffive  inflammation, 
and  rettoring  the  debilitated  veffels  and  mufeular  fibres  to 
their  due  tone  and  aftion."  (See  Dr.  Bardfley's  Medical 
Reports,  p.  4.)  The  remedies  by  which  thefe  objefts 
are  attained,  may  be  included  under  two  heads,  internal  and 
external. 

The  internal  remedies  which  have  been  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  though  very  numerous, 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  found  to  poflefs  a  very  uncertain 
power  over  the  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe  ;  and  many  which 
have  been  highly  extolled,  have  been  given  up  in  total  dif- 
appointment.  Neverthelefs,  in  many  inftances,  thefe  re- 
medies are  effentially  beneficial,  fometimes  curing  the  dif- 
eafe alone,  and  generally  aiding  the  operation  of  external 
applications.  They  may  be  defcribed  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  fudorifics  and  ftimulants,  or  (timulant-diaphoretics, 
to  which  may  be  added  mercurials,  and  fome  individual  ar- 
ticles of  peculiar  operation. 

Thefe  fudorifics  appear  to  poflefs  very  little  remedial 
power  over  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  the  lefs  in  propor- 
tion as  the  difeafe  partakes  lefs  of  the  fwelling  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  acute  fpecies,  or  as  it  is  of  longer  (landing. 
In  the  majority  of  cafes  they  are  even  worfe  than  ufelefs. 
Dr.  Bardfley  fays,  "  in  fhort,  I  can  fpeak  decidedly  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  fudorifics,  when  pufhed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, in  every  inftance  of  fevere  local  affection  of  the  joints  ; 
and  alfo  in  moft  other  cafes,  where  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
continued,  and  the  patient's  conftitution  much  debilitated. 
In  chronic  lumbago  and  fciatica,  I  have  never  experienced 
any  kiting  benefit  to  refult  from  this  mode  of  practice." 
Dr.  Bardfley,  indeed,  fpeaks  very  lightly  of  the  effects  of 
all  the  internal  remedies,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  the  itimu- 
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lant  clals.  He  admits  that  (mall  dofes  of  antimonial  powder, 
combined  with  calomel  and  opium,  are  certainly  uleful  in 
allaying  pain  and  irritation  ;  but  he  believes  that  their 
efficacy  confifta  rather  in  palliating  fymptoms,  than  in  curing 
the  difeafe,  when  it  is  confiderable  in  degree  and  obltinate  in 
kind.  "  Tlie  fame  obfervation,"  he  fays,  "  will  nearly 
apply  to  the  ufe  of  flimulant  remedies,  fuch  as  refin  of 
guaiacum,  the  clafs  of  terebinthinates,  and  of  effential  oils. 
In  the  molt  aggravated  inftances  of  general  chronic  rheu- 
uiatifm,  where  great  torpor  and  debility  prevailed,  guaiacum, 
in  fuch  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach  and  bowels  would  bear, 
was  found  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  ;  and  certainly  the 
molt  generally  efficacious  of  all  the  internal  remedies  that 
were  employed.  But  I  have  feen  no  inftance  of  its  com- 
plete fuccefs,  when  unaided  by  topical  applications,  in  any 
Ipecies  of  the  difeafe  where  much  local  injury  of  the  joints 
had  taken  place.  It  adtcd  moft  beneficially  when  exhibited 
in  fubitance,  well  triturated  with  mucilage  ;  to  which  was 
occafionally  added  gum  kino,  or  tindiure  of  opium,  to 
prevent  its  effedts  on  the  bowels.  In  many  obltinate  cafes, 
the  ammoniated  tindture  of  guaiacum,  incorporated  with  mu- 
cilage, and  joined  to  a  itrong  decodtion  of  bark,  proved  of 
great  fervice,  where  the  conititution  was  broken  down  by 
the  violence  and  length  of  the  difeafe.  There  were  but  few 
protradted  cafes  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark  was  not  pre- 
fcribed  with  advantage  as  a  tonic,  efpecially  at  the  clofe  of 
the  difeafe.  It  was,  however,  never  adminiltered  with  any 
other  defign  than  as  an  auxiliary."  (Loc.  cit.  p.  16.)  We 
have  quoted  this  paragraph,  as  containing  the  refult  of  the 
deductions  from  a  large  number  of  cafes,  treated  in  a  public 
hofpital,  by  a  careful  and  intelligent  obferver ;  and,  there- 
lore,  as  affording  a  probable  approximation  to  the  general  fadt 
c  i  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines.  The  fame  obfervations, 
we  believe,  are  applicable  to  fome  of  the  other  remedies, 
of  a  ftimulant  atid  diaphoretic  quality,  which  are  often  re- 
iorted  to  ;  iuch  as  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  infufion  of 
-radifh,  decodtions  ot  mezereon  and  rhododendron, 
ruiiftard-ieed,  and  all  the  terebinthinate  fubltances  and  hot 
The  oil  of  turpentine  itfelf  has  been  much  employed, 
and  perhaps  conftitutea  a  part  of  the  celebrated  noftrum  called 
the  effence  of  muftard  ;  but  our  experience  of  its  effedts  ac- 
cords with  that  of  Dr.  Bardlley,  who  fays,  that,  in  every 
form,  turpentine  was  found  to  bean  ungrateful  medicine  to  the 
ftomach  :  often  impairing  the  appetite,  and  not  producing, 
when  even  duly  perfilted  in,  effedts  as  falutary  as  the  guaia- 
cum and  other  remedies  already  mentioned.  Neverthelefs, 
we  mu ft  remark,  that  in  different  individual  inftances,  one  of 
thefe  remedies  will  fometimes  fuccced  when  the  others  have 
fail)  d,  and  that  therefore  none  of  them  fhould  be  excluded 
from  the  catalogue  of  ufeful  expedients. 

Some  other  fubttances  have  been  employed,  with  occafional 
fuccefs,  in  the  cure  of  different  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm, 
which  do  not  appear  to  poflefs  any  quality  in  common,  and 
t  lie  operation  ot  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  latisfadtorily 
1  splained.  Among  thefe  we  may  mention  fulphur,  which 
has  long  poHcll'ed  a  fort  of  popular  reputation  for  the  cure 
ot  lumbago,  and  fome  other  varieties  of  the  difeafe.  Taken 
nightly  in  a  confiderable  dofe,  fo  as  to  adt  gently  upon  the 
bowels,  it  has  fuccceded,  in  fome  inftances,  in  affording  a  very 
[pei  >ly  and  marked  alleviation  of  the  fymptoms  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  very  often  failed  to  produce  any  effedt  what- 
ever ;  and  under  what  circumltanrcs  thefe  rofpedtivc  variations 
in  its  operation  occur,  we  have  not  been  able  to  afecrtain. 
Another  remedy  has  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  in  fome 
parts  of  the  country,  efpecially  in  Lancafhire  ;  we  mean  the 
:ud-livcr  oil,  or  ling-liver  oil ;  for  it  appears  that  the  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  liver  of  cither  of  thefe  fifli  is  equally  effica- 
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cious.  Of  this  remedy  many  teitinionies  might  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  its  occafional  efficacy  in  the  moll  unyielding 
cales  of  chronic  rheumatifm.  From  long  and  repeated  ex- 
perience, Dr.  Bardfley  affirms  that  he  is  enabled  to  fpeak  ot 
it  as  a  medicine  of  confiderable  but  limited  powers :  in  fome 
inftances,  where  every  other  means  had  proved  unfuccefsful,  it 
has  operated  in  a  manner  fo  decidedly  beneficial,  as  to  excite 
aitonilhment  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  found  it  to  fail 
often  in  the  more  mild  and  common  rheumatic  affections.  He 
believes  it  to  be  molt  beneficial  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm  of 
perfons  advanced  in  age,  which  is  accompanied  with  extreme 
rigidity  of  the  mufcles,  and  inflexibility  of  the  joints,  in 
confequence  of  much  expofure  to  cold  and  moifture,  with 
hard  fare  and  much  fatigue.  It  was  commonly  taken*  in 
warm  table-beer  by  the  hofpital  patients,  in  dofes  of  halt 
an  ounce,  or  from  that  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  according  to  its  effedts,  or  to  its  agreement  with 
the  patient's  Itomach.  Its  operation  is  various,  fometimes 
upon  the  kidnies,  and  fometimes  upon  the  bowels ;  and  occa- 
fionally it  produced  an  eruption  on  the  (kin  :  but  thefe  effedts 
occurred  only  at  the  firft  taking;  for  after  a  Ihort  continuance, 
it  ceafed  to  produce  any  fenfible  operation.  When  it  pro- 
duced relief,  this  was  obvious  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and 
continued  (lowly  to  increafe  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  patients 
generally  began  to  increafe  at  the  fame  time  in  bulk  and 
fatnefs.  Nevertholefs,  the  objedtions  to  the  general  ufe  of 
this  medicine,  from  its  extremely  naufeous  fmell  and  taite, 
which  render  it  abfolutely  intolerable  to  many  itomachs, 
however  difguifed,  and  the  admiffion  of  Dr.  Bardfley,  that 
it  is  only  to  be  deemed  an  auxiliary,  and  in  many  refpedts 
inferior  to  guaiacum,  do  not  lead  us  to  expedt  that  it  will 
ever  be  generally  adopted,  notwithftanding  its  reputation 
and  extenfive  employment  in  the  Manchefter  Infirmary,  where 
the  annual  confumption  has  been  nearly  fixty  gallons  for 
about  forty  years.     Bardfley,  loc.  cit.  p.  22. 

As  another  expedient  for  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatifm, 
the  arfenical folution  of  Dr.  Fowler  has  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  Jenkinfon  and  others.  For  our  own  part  we  have  not 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover  any  remedial  properties  of 
this  fort  in  that  folution  ;  but  from  the  evidence  of  two  or 
three  cafes  adduced  by  Dr.  Bardfley,  it  appears  probable 
that  this  medicine  is  capable  of  producing  very  beneficial 
effedts  in  protradted  chronic  rheumatifm,  where  the  vital 
powers  are  much  diminifhed,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
periofteum,  capfules,  or  ligaments  of  the  joints,  are  likewife 
partially  affedted  ;  though  in  the  milder  c.ifes,  where  the 
mufcles  and  their  inverting  membranes  are  the  feat  of  the 
complaint,  it  appears  to  be  ufelefs. 

External  Remedies. — Among  the  remedies  which  arc 
ufually  employed  externally  for  the  cure  of  chronic  rheu- 
matifm, and  which,  when  aided  by  the  adminiftration 
of  medicines  internally,  have  been  found  moft  fuccefsful, 
are  principally  the  warm  and  vapour  barlj,  and  various  epif- 
pajlic,  rubefacient  and  flimulant  platters,  liniments,  and  em- 
brocations, employed  with  or  without  COnfiderable/ridtan. 

The  warm  or  tepid  bath,  from  the  temperature  of  85"  to 
950  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  i?  very  ufeful  in  foothing 
pain,  and  in  relaxing  the  ltiffened  joints  and  rigid  fibres  of 
the  mufcles,  efpecially  in  elderly  patients,  whole  (trcngth  is 
c  inliderably  reduced  by  the  length  and  violence  of  the  dif- 
order.  But  the  ufe  of  a  warmer  bath,  fo  aa  to  excite 
fweating,  is  apt  to  induce  both  local  and  general  debility  111 
protradted  cafes,  and  affords  but  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
difeafe.  But  on  the  whole,  the  application  of  the  vapour 
of  hot  water  to  the  furfacc  is  a  more  efficacious  remedy. 
Dr.  Bardfley  fays,  "  whenever  1  lie  joints  were  found  fo  rigid 
as  to  be  nearly  immoveable,  and  the  pains  upon  motion  ck- 
X  quifitclv 
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quifitely  fevere,  or  when  the  mufcles  had  become  contracted 
and  almoft:  paralytic, — and  indeed  in  every  protracted  cafe 
of  the  difeafe  of  the  hip-joint,  lumbago,  or  jciatica,  the  va- 
pour of  hot  water,  locally  and  properly  applied,  afforded 
(efpecially  in  conjunction  with  other  topical  applications) 
a  fafe  and  often  fuccefsful  remedy."  It  may  be  neceflary  to 
defcribe  the  mode  of  employing  this  vapour.  It  confilts  in 
conveying  the  (team,  from  a  boiler,  through  tubes  of  dif- 
ferent diameter,  fo  as  toapplv  it  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  In  all  obftinate  affections  of  the  joints,  the  author 
juft  quoted  obferves,  a  pipe  of  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  fhorteit 
period  for  its  application.  In  the  commencement,  however, 
it  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  ufe  a  pipe  of  fmaller  fize, 
and  only  to  permit  the  vapour  to  ftrike  upon  the  affected 
part  at  fome  diftancefrom  its  aperture;  for  by  thefe  means 
an  inconvenience  will  be  avoided,  which  has  fometimes  pre- 
vented the  fteady  application  of  the  remedy ;  namely,  a 
confiderable  irritation  of  the  fkin  from  an  excefs  of  heat. 
By  degrees  the  parts  become  able  to  bear  a  large  column  of 
vapour,  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  the  extremity  of  the 
pipe  ;  and  thus  the  remedy  will  be  moft  likely  to  produce 
its  full  effect.  This  effect,  however,  is  generally  only  to  be 
deemed  auxiliary,  at  leaft  in  obftinate  cafes  ;  for  it  will  fel- 
dom  alone  accomplilh  the  cure. 

Among  the  epifpaftic  applications,  hltftermg  is  eomi 
reforted  to,  and  often  with   confiderable  benefit,  efpecially 
when   the  pains   appear  to  be  feated  only  in  the   falcia  and 
fuperiicial  fibres  of  the  mufcles.      A  repetition  of  blilters  is 
preferable  on  the  whole,  both  as  productive  of  lefs  diftn  1 
to  the  patient,   and  more  benefit  to  the  difeafe,  to   the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  the  bhfter  open  by  a  Itimulating  ointment. 
Some  authors  have  recommended  ijjues  in  preference  to  blii- 
ters,  where  they  could  be    applied  without   incoi 
The  excitement  of  an  external  inflammation,  by   the  appli- 
cation of  the   ointment   of  emetic  tartar,  has   been  alfo   em- 
ployed inftead  of  bliitering  ;  and  in  fome  cafes   its    effects 
have  been  highly  beneficial. 

Rubefacients,  or  thofe  fubftauces  which  flimulate  the  cu- 
taneous vefl'els,  and  excite  a  rednefs  of  the  furface  by  cauf- 
ing  them  to  be  diftended  with  blood,  have  been  found  by 
the  experience  of  all  ages  to  be  capable  of  removing  flight 
inftances  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  of  alleviating  the 
more  fevere,  efpecially  when  their  operation  was  aided  by 
friclion,  and  by  warm  or  itimulant  plafters.  Where  the  pains 
are  local  and  permanent,  that  is,  not  liable  to  fliift  about 
from  joint  to  joint,  great  advantages  refult  from  Itimulating 
the  Ikin  with  an  active  liniment,  and  fupporting  the  excite- 
ment by  means  of  a  warm  plaller.  The  liniments  may  be 
compofed  of  any  ilimulant,  oleaginous,  fpirituous,  or  fapo- 
naceous  liquids :  as  the  common  liniment  of  ammonia  and 
oil,  the  foap  liniment,  with  camphor,  ammonia,  tincture  of 
cantharides,  or  turpentine  ;  and  the  plafters  may  be  com- 
pofed of  the  gum  refins,  efpecially  ammoniacum,  with  the 
acetic  acid,  or  vinegar  of  fquills,  turpentine,  plafter  of 
cantharides,  &c.  Dr.  Ferriar's  formula,  which  is  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Home,  and  confifted  of  two  drachms  of  cam- 
phor, with  an  ounce  of  bafilicon,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
black  foap,  is  faid  by  him  to  have  been  very  efficacious  in 
the  relief  of  lumbago.  Thefe  liniments  (houid  be  diligently 
rubbed  upon  the  parts  affected,  after  the  fkin  has  been 
warmed  and  irritated  by  the  friction  of  hot,  dry,  and  coarfe 
cloths,  or  the  application  of  the  flefh-brufh  ;  or,  efpecially 
in  fciatica  and  lumbago,  during  the  expofure  ot  the  part  to 
the  vapour-pipe.  By  thefe  methods  the  itimulating  effects 
of  the  liniments  are  much  increafed,  the  pain  is  more  effec- 
tually  relieved,  and  the  cure  much  accelerated  ;  efpecially 
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when  a  warm  plaiter  is  added  to  keep  up  thefe  effects.  (See 
Bardfley,  loc.  cit ;  and  Ferriar's  Med.  Hilt,  and  Reflections, 
vol.  i.  p.  186.)  The  liniment  originally  employed  by  Dr. 
Home  was  fpread  upon  leather,  and  applied  over  the  dif- 
eafed  part  ;  he  fpeaks,  not  only  from  his  own  experience, 
but  from  that  of  others  who  had  adopted  it,  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  prefcription.  ( See  Medical  Facts  and  Experiments, 
part  i.  feet.  4  ;  and  again  in  his  Clinical  Experiments  and 
Hiftories,  feet.  14.)  His  formula  is  perhaps  more  active  than 
that  of  Dr.  Ferriar,  containing  cumin  feed  and  ammonia  in 
addition  to  the  camphor,  oil  ot  turpentine,  and  common  black 
foap.  But  the  dilpenfatories  abound  with  formulas  for 
the  compofition  of  itimulating  liniments  and  plafters  of 
fimilar  powers. 

Among  other  Itimulants  which  have  been  employed  for 
the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  efpecially  in  thofe  cafes 
which  are  obftinate  and  of  long  duration,  or  are  accompanied 
by  confiderable  torpor  and  rigidity,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  vital  heat,  the  influence  of  the  electric  and  galvanic  fluids 
has  been  retorted  to  ;  and  many  teitimonies  might  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  beneficial  operations  of  both  thefe  agent'-. 
Dr.  Bardfley  affirms,  that  the  application  of  electricity  by 
fparks  and  fhocks,  efpecially  the  former,  was  manifeftly  ad- 
vantageous ;  at  the  fame  time  he  acknowledges,  that  it  wa« 
chiefly  in  conjunction  with  the  local  application  of  vapour, 
and  with  tonics  and  anodynes,  adminiitered  internally,  that  the 
molt  marked  advantages  were  produced.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  witnefled  fo  little  decided  effect  from  the  operation 
of  electricity  in  any  difeafe  whatever,  that,  after  a  long  and 
frequent  ufe  of  that  agent,  we  have  given  it  up  in  defpair. 
W  here  it  produces  any  effect  at  all,  it  is  probably  by  its  ope- 
ration upon  the  mind  of  the  patient,  upon  the  fame  principle 
as  the  metallic  traclors  occafionally  alleviated  pain,  (fee  Ima- 
gination", Influence  of,  on  the  Body,)  and  not  from  anv 
fie  operation  upon  the  difeafed  mufcles. 

The  operation  of  mere  friclion  affiduoufly  employed, 
either  by  means  of  flannel  or  rough  cloths,  of  the  flefh- 
brufh,  or  limply  ot  the  hands,  or  that  fort  of  rubbing  or 
kneading  of  the  body  which  is  called  champooing,  have  been 
often  retorted  to  with  confiderable  benefit,  efpecially  in  the 
cafes  connected  with  a  paralytic  torpor  and  rigidity  of  the 
parts  affected.  Perhap3,  indeed,  it  is  the  ftimulus  of  the 
friction,  to  which  much  of  the  benefit  of  liniments  and  em- 
brocations ought  to  be  afcribed  ;  but  as  the  patient's  faith  is 
chiefly  fixed  upon  medicated  frictions,  lo  it  is  generally  necef- 
fary  to  pvefcribe  them,  in  order  to  enfure  his  perfeverance 
in  the  rubbing. 

The  preceding  oblervations  have  been  applied  to  rheu- 
matifm generally,  with  only  occalional  references  to  the 
particular  L  inns  under  which  it  occurs,  fuch  as  lumbago, 
fciatica,  pleurodyne,  rheumatic  head-ache,  Sec.  becaufe  the 
treatment  is  generally  applicable  to  the  different  lituations 
of  the  body  in  which  the  difeafe  feats  itfelf.  The  princi- 
pal attention  that  is  requifite  to  thefe  varieties  arifes  from  the 
refemblance  of  the  tymptoms  to  thofe  of  fome  other  dif- 
eafes.  Thus  the  pleurodyne,  or  rheumatifm  affecting  the 
mufcles  of  the  cheft,  and  the  diaphragm,  being  accompanied 
with  acute  pain  and  difficult  r  fpiration,  might  be  confounded 
with  pleurily,  and  erron  oufly  tr.-ated  :  but  in  this  rheu- 
matic affeftion  of  the  cheft  there  is  feldom  any  cough,  and 
no  fever,  two  fymploms  which  are  neceffarily  prefeut  in  the 
cafe  of  pleurify.  Again,  the  lumbago  is  apt  to  be  miftaken 
for  nephralgia,  or  pain  in  the  kidnies,  connected  with  in- 
flammation in  thefe  organs,  or  with  the  prefence  of  gravel 
in  them  or  in  the  ureters  :  it  may  be  dillinguifhed,  however, 
from  the  difeaies  of  the  kidnies.  by  th"  circumftances,  that 
the  pain  does   not  follow  the  couile  of  the    ureters,  but 
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ftretches  rather  down  the  thighs  to  the  toes  ;  that  it  is 
chiefly  fevere  on  affuming  the  erect  poll  lire  ;  that  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  ficknefs  or  vomiting  ;  and  that  the  urine  is 
not  changed  in  quantity  or  quality.  Dr.  Home,  and  fome 
others,  have  believed  that  the  fc:atica  is  feated  in  the  great 
fciatic  nerve,  or  in  its  (heath,  and  the  lumbago  in  the  lumbar 
nerves. 

Of  Arthritis  rheumatica,  or  rheumatic  gout.  This  term, 
though  improper,  and  calculated  to  miflead  us  in  our  notions 
reflecting  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  is  retained  in  confequence 
of  the  want  of  a  more  correct  appellation.  The  difeafe,  in 
fact,  is  not  a  compound  of  gout  and  rheumatifm,  but  pro- 
bably rheumatifm  refembling,  in  fome  refpe&s,  the  gout  in 
its  appearances.  It  has  been  called,  by  an  able  teacher  at 
a  large  hofpital  in  Southwark,  the  rheumatdgra,  or  acuto- 
chronic  rheumatifm.  In  fome  cafes,  the  difeafe  is  merely  a 
partial  degree  of  acute  rheumatifm,  affecting  only  one  or  two 
of  the  fmaller  joints,  as  the  wrill  or  even  the  knuckles,  with 
fwelling,  rednefa,  and  acute  pain.  This  is  often  called  gout  ; 
but  as  it  occurs  under  circumftances  which  differ  materially 
from  thofe  under  which  gout  appears,  is  not  preceded  by  in- 
digeilion,  and  does  not  terminate  in  the  formation  of  chalk- 
ltones,  it  is  obvioufly  a  different  difeafe.  In  many  cafes, 
however,  it  is  the  confequence  of  acute  rheumatifm,  in  which 
the  joints  laft  occupied  by  that  difeafe,  efpecially  the  ankles 
and  wrifts,  remain  fwelled,  ft  iff,  and  painful,  and  fometimes 
(edematous,  for  many  weeks.  The  pain,  in  thefe  cafes,  is 
generally  aggravated  at  night,  or  by  external  heat;  but  it  is 
accompanied  by  very  little  or  no  feveili'hnefs. 

The  more  acute  cafes  require  nearly  the  fame  treatment 
as  is  employed  for  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatifm.  But 
when  they  aflame  more  of  a  chronic  form,  when  the  liga- 
ments and  membranes  of  the  joints  are  the  peculiar  feat 
of  the  difeafe,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  appears  to  have  taken  place,  efpecially  in  young 
or  vigorous  fubjects,  the  firll  attempts  to  relieve  fhould 
be  made  by  means  of  heal  bleeding,  either  by  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable,  by  the 
operation  of  cupping  and  lcarifying.  Thefe  local  evacua- 
tio  i  ;  fhould  be  repeated,  if  the  pain  and  irritation  are  not 
materially  relieved;  and  the  good  effects  may  be  aided  by 
the  application  of  blijlers  over  the  affected  joints.  Dr.  Bardf- 
lev  Itrongly  recommends  the  opening  of  a  drain  from  the 
parts  by  means  of  ijfues,  made  by  caullic  ;  and  affirms  that, 
in  obltinate  cafes,  which  have  relilted  all  other  means,  he 
has  found  the  happieft  effects  from  iffues.  The  tepid  bath 
will  often  aid  the  operation  of  thefe  remedies,  together  with 
the  ufe  of  mild  diaphoretics,  followed  by  tonic  bitters,  fuch 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  chalybeates,  the  myrrh  mixture 
with  fleel,  and  the  occafiotia!  life  of  antimonials  with  ca- 
lomel. 

Nodo/ily  of  fhe  Joints.  —  Before  we  conclude  the  fubject  of 
rheumatifm,  it  feems  neceffary  to  notice  a  flate  of  the  joints 
which  d  rheumatic.     Dr.  Haygarth,  how- 

r,  obferves,  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  gout  in  itB  character, 
and  in  the  perfoas  whom  it  attacks.  Thefe  nodes,  which 
occur  mi. II  ci  mmonly  about  the  lingers,  hands,  and  wrifts, 
but  occafionally  alto  on  the  knees,  ankles,  feet,  elbows, 
moulders,  and  other  joints,  produce  llrange  diftortions  of 
the  parts,  twitting  the  fingers,  kc.  in  various  directions,  and 
rendering  the  joints  almoit  immoveable.  They  are  not  fe- 
parate  tumours,  but  feel  as  if  they  were  an  enlargement  of 
the  bones  themfclves.  Dr.  Haygarth,  indeed,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  periofteum,  and  the  capfules 
or  ligament:,  which  form  the  joints,  are  the  feat  of  this  dif- 
eafe ;  though  I  if  appear  to  have  ever  examined  the 
matter  anatomically.      In   bad  inveterate  cafes,   he  believes 
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that  the  joints  are  not  merely  diftorted,  but  diflscated.  The 
iwcllings  are  generally  painful,  efpecially  in  the  night, 
though  not  leverely,  and  often  fore  to  the  touch.  In  a  tew 
patients,  a  crackling  noife  is  perceived  in  the  joints  when 
moved,  particularly  in  the  neck.  The  fkin  is  feldom,  if 
ever,  affected  with  inflammation.  There  is  one  diftrefsful 
circumftance  belonging  to  this  difeafe,  that  it  has  no  inter- 
miffion,  and  but  flight  remiffions  :  for  during  the  remainder  of 
the  patient's  life,  the  nodes  gradually  enlarge,  impeding  more 
and  more  the  power  of  motion.  The  malady  alfo  fpreads 
to  other  joints,  without  producing  any  alleviation  in  thofe 
which  it  had  previoufly  attacked.  In  one  cafe,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Haygarth,  the  fingers,  wrifts,  knees,  ankles,  elbows, 
(houlders,  neck,  and  hips,  were  all  affected  with  this  difeafe 
at  the  fame  time,  that  is  thirteen  joints,  exclufive  of  the 
numerous  joints  of  the  hands  :  if  each  individual  joint  of  the 
hands  had  been  taken  into  the  account,  they  would  have 
amounted  to  not  lefs  than  forty.  In  this  cafe,  the  malady 
had  been  rapidly  advancing  for  ten  years  :  yet,  though 
thefe  nodes,  in  their  gradual  progrefs,  fadly  embitter  the 
comforts,  they  do  not  fhorten  the  duration  of  life  :  for 
Dr.  Haygarth's  firft  patient  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
From  the  experience  of  this  veteran  phyilcian  it  appears, 
that  women  are  much  more  frequently  the  fubjedt  of  no- 
dofity  at  the  joints  than  men,  and  that  it  commonly  firft 
begins  to  fhew  itfelf  about  the  period  of  the  eeffation  of 
the  menfes. 

Various  remedies  have  been  recommmeded  for  the  relief 
of  thefe  nodes  ;  but  they  have  not  been  found  in  general  to 
be  poffeffed  of  much  efficacy.  On  the  whole,  the  warm  bath, 
a  ftream  of  warm  water,  fuch  as  the  Bath  pumping,  or  a  warm 
douche  on  the  nodes,  together  with  the  repeated  application 
of  leeches,  appear  to  be  productive  of  the  moft  decided  be- 
nefit in  this  difeafe  ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  leeches  appears  to 
conftitute  a  very  important  part  of  that  practice.  In  bad 
cafes,  from  four  to  ten  fhould  be  applied  to  the  affected 
joints  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  temperature  of  the  pump- 
ing and  douching  fhould  be  varied,  and  that  which  appears, 
from  the  patient's  report,  to  agree  the  beft,  and  to  be 
productive  of  the  molt  decided  effect  in  alleviating  the  pain 
and  fwelling,  and  in  improving  the  power  of  motion  in  the 
joints,  fhould  be  adopted.  This  will  be  found  to  vary,  in 
different  perfons,  from  8 1  to  113  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 

Some  authors  have  conceived  that,  together  with  thefe 
external  remedies,  the  ufe  of  loda,  or  the  vegetable  alkali, 
internally,  has  been  attended  with confiderable  benefit.  And 
Dr.  Bardfley  relates  a  cafe,  in  which  the  continued  ufe  of 
mercury,  fo  as  to  excite  a  moderate  ptyalilm,  was  apparently 
remedial.  See  Haygarth's  Clinical  Hiftory  of  Dileafes. 
pt.  ii.  ;   and  Bardfley's  Reports. 

RHEXIA,  in  Botany,  derived  from  p'ofif,   a  rupture,  01 
fracture,  is  the  fynonym   in   Pliny  of  a  plant,  reputed  to  be 
endowed  with  numerous  virtues,  and,  amongft  others,  with 
the  powers  of  curing  ruptures,  or  fimilar  complaints.      11:: 
defcription  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  plant  ;   fo  far,  at 
leall,  as  its  being  of  the  Alkanet  tribe,  a  fpecies  of  Anchufa, 
or  perhaps  of '  Echium.    Why  Gronovius  and  Linnaus  chol 
tins  name  for  the  prefent  elegant   American   genus,  doe 
appear. — Linn.  Gen.  187.     Schreb.  249.     WiUd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  301.      Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.      Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2. 
340.    Purfli  v.  1.  257.   .luff.  330.     Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  . 
Gxrtn.   t.     112.  —  Clafs    and    order,    D.Uindrui    Monogyr.i.i. 
Nat.  Oni.  Calycantheme,    Linn.     Melafiomts   .lull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cm.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tabular,  oblo 
fwelling  in  the  lowi  r  pari  ;  limb  in  four  deep,  acute  fegmenl  . 
without  any  intermediate  teeth  or  fcalea ;  permanent. 
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Petals  four,  rdi'.idilh,  fpreading,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Slam. 
Filaments  eight,  thread-lhaped,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  longer 
than  its  limb  ;  anthers  declining,  furrowed,  linear,  oblufe, 
verfatile,  with  a  curved  beak.  PiJ.  Germen  roundiih, 
fuperior,  unconnected  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ;  (tyle 
Simple,  the  length  of  the  Stamens,  declining  ;  ftigma  oblong, 
obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  roundiSh,  of  four  cells  and  four 
valves,  within  the  body  of  the  calyx,  but  unconnected  with 
it.  Seeds  numerous,  roundiih.  Receptacles  four,  attached 
to  the  central  column. 

Efl".  Ch.  Calyx  with  four  permanent  fimple  teeth.  Petals 
four,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers  declining,  beaked. 
Capfule  of  four  cells,  within  the  body  of  the  calyx. 

Obf.  For  the  difference  between  this  genus  and  Os- 
beckia,  fee  that  articl  . 

Willdenow  has  1 7  Species  of  Rhexia,  but  we  have  not 
the  means  of  correftly  ascertaining  the  generic  characters  of 
all  of  them.  They  are  divided  into  two  factions,  of  which 
the  following  examples  may  fuffice. 

Section  1.     Leave} 

R.  •mrgmica.  Virginian  Rhexia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  194. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  n.  I.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  968.— Leave,  af- 
file, lanceolate,  three-ribbed,  with  fringe -like  teeth.  Calyx 
fringed  with  glands. — Native  of  watery  places  in  North 
America,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  fucceeds  toler- 
ably with  us,  in  a  bog  bed,  with  plenty  of  water,  but  re- 
quires flicker  in  winter  ;  nor  is  it  fit  for  general  cultivation  ; 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  conlidering  the  great  beauty 
and  Angularity  of  the  hirge  crimfon^c.'fr.'-,  with  their  great 
yellow  curved  anthers.  The  root  is  librouc-,  perennial.  Stem 
herbaceous,  erect,  fquare,  with  membranous  angles.  Leaves 
itrongly  ribbed,  Smooth,  with  acute  (lender  teeth.  Panicle 
forked,  fpreading.  Calyx  brown,  befprinkled  with  hairs, 
whofe  points  are  glandular  and  vifcid. 

R.  mariana.  Maryland  Rhexia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  491. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Lyfimachia  non  pappofa,  terra; 
mariana:,  &c.  ;  Pluk.  Mant.  123.  t.  428.  f.  1.  Lamarck, 
f.  1  ?) — "  Leaves  feffile,  lanceolate,  three-ribbed,  fringed 
with  foft  hairs.  Hairs  of  the  calyx  ftellated."  — Found  in 
bogs,  and  fandy  woods,  near  waters,  from  New  Jerley  to 
Carolina,  flowering  in  July  and  Augult.  From  one  to  three 
feet  high.  Flowers  handfome,  either  purple,  light  red,  or 
pale.     Purjh. 

Sect.  2.     Leaves  Jailed. 

R.  glutinofa.  Vifcid  Shrubby  Rhexia.  Linn.  Suppl.  216. 
Willd.  n.  8 Leaves  (talked,  oppofite,  elliptical,  three- 
ribbed,  fmooth.  Stem  ihrubby.  Flowers  in  terminal,  denfe, 
forked  panicles.  Calyx  fmooth. — Found  in  New  Granada 
by  Mutis,  who  fent  fine  dried  fpecimens  to  Linnceus,  along 
with  an  Indian-ink  drawing,  cited  in  the  Supplement  as  a 
publifhed  work.  The  whole  plant  is  very  handfome,  quite 
deititute  of  pubefcence,  but  the  calyx,  and  upper  fide  of  the 
leaves,  are  extremely  glutinous.  The  leaves  are  rather  above 
an  inch  long,  with  three  ribs,  united  above  their  bale  ;  t lie 
under  fide  pale  and  yellowilh.  Flowers  copious,  large,  purple. 

R.  inconjtans.  Stitch-leaved  Rhexia.  "  Vahl.  Eel.  v.  1.37." 
Willd.  n.  13.  (Oibeckia  ornata  ;  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2. 
647.) — Leaves  ovate,  clothed  with  deprefled  bridles  ;  pale 
and  three-ribbed  beneath.  Panicle  forked,  of  few  flowers. 
Calyx  rough  with  fpreading  brillles. — Native  of  elevated 
iituations  on  the  mountains  of  Guadaloupe,  Nevis,  Mont- 
ferrat,  St.  Kit's,  &c.  among  mofs. — The  Jems  are  a  foot 
or  two  high,  erect,  branched,  rigid,  fquare  and  briitly. 
Leaves  ovate,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  their  green  convex 
upper  fide  moil  elegantly  clothed  with  itrong,  deprefled, 
yellow  briitles,  as  if  Hitched  with  gold  thread.  Flowers 
purple,  ufually  five-cleft, 


R.  aqaatka.  Marfh  Rhexia.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2. 
650.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Melaltoma  aquatica; 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  430.  t.  169.) — Leaves  oppofite,  hearl- 
ihaped,  minutely  crenate,  nearly  fmooth.  Panicles  termi- 
nal, three-forked,  (lender,  widely  fpreading,  many-flowered. 
—  Native  of  watery  places  in  Guiana  and  the  Weil  Indies. 
— Stems  fhrubby,  a  yard  high.  Leaves  flat,  above  an  inch 
long,  pointed.  Flowers  copiaus,  rather  final!,  white,  with 
purple^amCTii.     Calyx  fmooth. 

Rhexia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  her- 
baceous, perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; 
the  Virginian  rhexia  (R.  virginica)  ;  and  the  Maryland 
rhexia  (  R.  mariana1. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
lowing  the  feeds  procured  from  their  native  Situations,  in 
the  autumn  or  fpring,  12  pots  filled  with  good  frefll  mould, 
placing  them  under  the  protection  of  frames,  or  if  in  a  mild 
hot-bed  they  will  be  rendered  more  forward.  When  Sown 
at  the  latter  feafon,  the  plants  feldom  appear  the  fame  year. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  Sufficient  growth  they  mould 
be  planted  out  partly  in  a  dry  (heltered  ealt  border  and  pa 
in  pots,  to  have  the  protection  of  a  frame  againlt  the  t 
in  winter.  They  flower  the  fecond  year,  and  with  care  coi  - 
tinue  three  or  four. 

And  they  may  be  introduced,  as  they  afford  ornament,  in 
the  borders  as  well  as  among  flowery  potted  plants. 

RHEXIS,  or  Rhegma,  formed  from  p»fi;,  rupture,  of 
[  .u,  I  break,  in  Surgery,  denotes  a  rupture  of  the  corner 
of  the  eve. 

RHHENZABERN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine;  8  miles  S.E.  ot 
Landau. 

RHIBII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Scythia,  on 
this  tide  of  the  Imaus,  near  the  river  Oxus,  to  which  be- 
longed the  town  of  Dauaba.      Ptolemy. 

RHIGIA,  a  town  Situated  in  the  interior  of  the  eaftern 
part  of  Hibernia,  near  Rhcebe,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

RHIME,  or  Rime,  in  Poetry.     See  Rhyme. 

RHINANTHUS,  in  Botany,  derived  from  jit,  a  nofe, 
or  Jiout,  and  ewflo.-,  a  flower,  becaufe  of  its  ringent  corolla, 
compreiied  at  the  upper  lip,  So  as  to  reSembie  the  fnout  of 
Some  animal.— Linn.  304.  Schreb.  400.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  uSS.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Sir.  Fl.  Brit.  649. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  2.  Purlti  429.  Michaux.  Boreal. - 
Amer.  v.  2.  17.  Juff.  101.  Lamarck  Illuilr.  t.  517. 
Gxrtn.  t.  54.  (Pedicularis  ;  Tournef.  t.  77.  Elephas  ; 
Tournef.  t.  4S2.) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofper- 
niia.      Nat.  Ord.   Perfoliate/,   Linn.      Pediculares,  Juii. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  iuSerior,  of  one  leaf,  roundiih, 
inflated,  compreiied,  four-cleft,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  ringent  ;  tube  rather  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the 
calyx  ;  limb  gaping,  compreffed  at  the  bafe  :  upper  lip 
helmet-ihaped,  comprefied,  emarginate,  narrower ;  lower 
fpreading,  flat,  trifid  half  way  down,  obtufe,  the  middle 
fegment  broader.  Stam.  Filaments  Sour,  the  length  of  the 
upper  lip,  the  two  fhortcr  ones  concealed  under  it  ;  anthers 
incumbent,  cloven  on  one  fide,  hairy.  Pi/1.  Germen  fu- 
perior, ovate,  compreffed  ;  llyle  thread-lhaped,  longer  than 
the  itamens,  but  (landing  between  them  ;  lligma  obtufe,  in- 
flexed.  Peric.  Capfule  obtufe,  erect,  compreffed,  of  two 
cells  and  two  valves,  gaping  at  the  margins ;  partition  con- 
trary.     Seeds  numerous,  compreiied. 

(Jbf.  Elephas  oS  TourneSort  has  the  margin  of  the 
capfule  blunt  ;  the  feeds  fimple  ;  and  tlie  calyx  unequal,  of 
two  lips.  It  was  fo  named  from  the  reSembrance  its  flowers 
bear  to  an  elephant's  trunk. 

ClUSTA-GALLl  of  Rivintis  has  the  margin  of  the  capfule 

extended, 
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extended,  the  feeds  membranous,  clothed  with  wool  j  and 
the  calvx  equal,  four-cleft.  TT 

Eff  Ch.  Calvx  inflated,  compreiTed,  four-toothed.  Up- 
per lip  of  the  corolla  compreiTed.  Capfule  ot  two  cells, 
Himt  comorcfled.  Seeds  imbricated,  Hat. 
UuSi,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  840.  (Elephasonentahs 
Rom  ma-no  probofcide  mcurva  ;  Tournef.  Voyage,  v.  2. 
7H  with  a  fiPgure-)-Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  -l-fliaped, 
fccuWed.-Native  of  the  Levant,  on  the  conhnes  of  Pe.ha, 
lo^eriU  in  July.-Staw  more  than  a  foot  high,  hollow, 
^eThairy.  U«  oppofite,  on  Ihort  fj^gj 
hairv  veined.  FWn  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Items, 
Kr ant  of  a  vellow  colour,  with  a  brown  fpot  on  the 
£  lip  and  two  red  ones  on  the  upper.  IWnefo.t 
reckons  this  a  very  ornamental  plant.  r 

2.  R.  Elephas.      Linn.  Sp.  PI.  84°-      (Elephas   Campo- 

clarenfium;   Column.  Ecphr.  186.  t.  i88.)-Upper  lip    of 

oroila  awl-ihaped,   ftraight .-Native  of  fhady  woods   „ 

taly,  flowering  in  May—This  annual  is  very  fim.lar  in 
fS  to  the  lal,  but  its  calyx  is  trifid,  with  two  of  the 
fegments  recurved,  and  the  third  larger  -ec%  phnted 
acute.  Tournefort  mentions  a  variety  of  this  which  he 
'found  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black  Tea.  . 

-    11.  Crifla-galli.     Yellow  Rattle.     Linn.  Sp.  PI.  840. 

Enel  Bot.  t.  857.  Cllrt-  Lo,ld-  fafc"  5*  M'  r^f 
SS  f  48—Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched.  Calyx 
fmoo'th.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated.-Common  m  our  mea- 
dows and  partures,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. Root 
annual  fibrous.  Sim  branched,  fmooth,  frequently  fpotted. 
/        ,  oppofite,  feffile,  rough;  heart-lhapcd  at   the  bale 

^^^^i^^^^^ago^ 
Sm4'  Sfl  Gnec.  Sibth.  v.  U  427  Tmago  apula 
urn  auhs;  Column.  Ecphr.  ,  99.  t.  '97-)f^  £g£ 
downy.  Leaves  oppofite,  bluntly  ferrated.  Stem  pu  h xtly 
, '.-Native  of  Italy,  the  fouth  of  France    and  Pakf- 

e       It  flowers  in  Mzj.-Root  annual,  but  throwing  out 

runners!    Stem  more  than  a  foot  high,  ftraight,  firm    Iquare 

U ler  woollv.      Lcams   long,  narrow,  pale  green,  toothed 

ofr  thcrT' -od.      Flowers  >n  large,  yellow  ipikes.      Ray 

''     \    ,1'rhe  6  run  of  Columna  pofiibly  may  be  a  va- 

££rf  thbfPeciesg,  for  it  differs  in  a  few  (light  particulars. 

7  R  rJL.  Willd,  n.  J.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  34. 
slower  lip  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  upper  }  fegments 
Itufe  equal.  Calyx  villous.  Upper  leaves  alternate,  ob- 
tanfbluntlv  toothed.  Stem  backed. -Native  of  Crete 
wfknow  not  of  any  figure  of  this  fpecies  which  is  admitted 
on  te  authority  of  Willdenow  and  Desfontames.-o>,« 
f on ,  eig nte-n  iucl.es  to  two  feet  high,  branched  at  the  up- 

"Tulrficokr.   Willd.  n.6.   Desfont   Atlant.  v.  2.  33-- 
°-  "•  ••  "./"•'"'"  .  ...  ■ ,i,_„  ,  ,„  „n„(»r  ■  fei/mcnts 
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7.  R.  capenfu.  Willd.  n.  7.  (Buchnera  africana ;  Linn. 
Sp'.  Pl«  879.) — Calyx  downy.  Brafteas  ovate.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  toothed. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  is  nearly  allied  to  R.  Trixago,  becoming  totally  black 

in  drying. The  haves  have  three  or  four  teeth  on  each  fide, 

the   upper  ones   fometimes   alternate.      Braileas   downy,   a 
little  pointed.      Calyx  four-cleft,  obtufe  as  in  Crifla-galli. 

8.  R.  indicus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  841.  Fl.  Zeylan.  107. 
Burm.  Ind.  131.  t.  39.  f.  1.— Leaves  nearly  lanceolate, 
hairy,  entire.— Native  of  Ceylon.— Root  annual.  Stem  a 
fpan  high,  ereft,  iimple,  fquare,  hifpid.  Leaves  oppofite, 
fmall.     Flowers    feffile,  folitary,  oppofite,    turned   to   one 

'  9'.  R.  virginicus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  841.  Gronov.  Virg.  192. 
—  Corolla  fpreading  at  the  throat.  Leaves  finuated  and 
toothed.— Native  of  Virginia.  This  plant  is  nearly  akin  to 
Gerardia,  of  which  it  is  moil  probably  a  fpecies.  The 
anthers  are  rough  with  hairs. 

10    R.  trlfida.    Willd.  11.  io.     Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  44.— 
Corolla  wide  at  the  throat.    Leaves  trifid. -Native  of  landy 
hills  in  Armenia  and  Galatia.— Root  annual.    Stem  fix  inches 
high,  herbaceous,   afcending,    quite  fimple,  rather  downy, 
round.   Leaves  oppofite,  feffile,  downy,  ribbed   deeply  three- 
cleft.     Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  oppohte,  feilile. 
RHINBERG,   in  Geography.      See  R.HEINBERG. 
RHINE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  Grifon  Alps  in  three 
branches,  which  unite  into  one  ftream.     Ctefar  is_  the  moil 
ancient  author  who  has  traced  the  courfe  of  this  river  from 
its  foiirce  in  the  Alps  to  its  diicharge  into  the  fea.     Ac- 
cording to  this  writer  it  commenced  in  the  territory  of  the 
Leponni  ;   and  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  two  lakes  which 
it  traverfes  foon  after,  viz.  the  «  Lacus  Venetus     and  the 
«  Lacus  Acronius."      Of  the  defections  given  by  ancient 
writers  of  this  river,  that  of  Tacitus  is  the  molt  precife  and 
fatisfaftory.     The   Rhine,  fays  this  hiftonan,  after  having 
purfued  its  courfe  in  one  bed,  and  arriving  near  the  country 
of    the    Batavi,   divides   itfelf  into   two   branches  j   one   oi 
which   preferves   its   name   and   the   rapidity  of    its  courfe 
along  the  borders  of  Germany  until  it  difcharges  itfelf   into 
the  fea;  the  other  runs  towards  Gaul,  in  a  larger  channel 
and  more  tranquil  ftate,   and  is  called  by  the  people  oJ   the 
country  "Vahalis,"  orWahal.     But  it    foon  changes   this 
name  for  that  of  »  Mofa,"  or  Meufe,  and  blended  with  this 
river  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean.      Such  IS  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  to  which  we  (hall  fubjom  fome  other  particd  ur  1 
from  ancient  writers.      The  Rhine,  winch,   as  we  have  faid, 
has  its  fource  in  the   Alps,  aiTumes  a  northerly  dire&m, 
and    for   a   conflderable    interval    feparates  Gau     from  Ger- 
many.    At  the  town  of  «  Burgenatium,"  or  «  Quadnbur- 
■nun,"  it   fcparated   itfelf  into  two  arms  or  branches  j  the 
K      owing   northward,   and   the   other   towa.ds ,  the    weft. 

This  lail  affumed  the  name  of  Vahahs  (Vahal),  and  wa- 
tered the  towns  of  Noviomagus,  Gnnnes,  &c.  united  with 
the  Mofa  or  Meufe,  and  in  this  confluent  Itate  difch 
Itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  other  branch,  which  ran  n 
northerly  direction,  watered  Arenat.um,  f.nce ^calledCait.a 
I  [en  ..lis ;  at  which  place  commenced  the  cana  of  Drufus, 
.VfolaDruliana."     feere  a  new  divifion  took  pace s 


Cor-olla'  JS^^W^F  *»  ,the  "W"  >  ^"e! 

Til1:1'  SSSfSSi^Sai J  0fUpIPt3  ana  the  north  of 
Africa  This  oilers  from  the  preceding,  in  having  .  «mple 
;;  /  Les  linear-lauceolate,  the  upper  ones  only  toothed 
J J  Lebafe  7W/,«  ov..te,  acuminate.  Corolla  only  half 
'I  f*  of  a  ,„„.,,,,  colour,  the  middle  fegment  .if  the 
.  fferUp  narrower  than  the  other  two, 


"    i)  a  Urn  .ana.         ij.ch.-   »   ■"-"   ;  ...      .     . 

caS  of  Druius- purfued  a  northerly  courfe,  audth   bed  of 

the  Rhinewas  direfted  tpwardrthe  weft.    Ph.s  laft  watered, 

bef.de  other  pkces,   Batavodurum,  Traiedl L»  damgn 

,,„„„,  fnd  emptied  itfelf  into  the  fea,  rt    iplacecaUed 

«  Sellum  Romanmu."     W« Kht,  however,  to  obferve, 

that  near  Traiefl it  furnilhed  a  fmall  branch  which  had  a 

g^ZZS^to*™  called  Flevo,fromw, 
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a  final!  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  ran  towards  the  fea  in 
a  northerly  direction,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  it  near  a 
place  called  "  Caftellum,"  which  defended  the  entrance  of 
this  river.  .The  lake  jult  mentioned  is  coniiderably  enlarged, 
and  communicates  with  the  fea  under  the  name  of  Zuider- 
zee. The  Rhine  has  been  almoit  always  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  the  boundary  of  their  empire  between  Gaul, 
which  they  had  conquered,  and  Germany,  into  which  they 
made  frequent  incurfions.  According  to  modern  accounts 
of  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  it  commences,  as  we  have  faid, 
in  the  Alps  of  the  Grifons  in  three  branches,  which  after- 
wards unite  into  one  ftream.  The  principal  branch  defcends 
from  the  mountain  of  St.  Gothard,  and  runs  into  the  lake 
of  Conftance,  near  Rheineck  ;  traverfing  the  lake  of  Con- 
usance and  Zell,  it  paffes  near  Stein,  Schaffhaufen,  Eglifau, 
Keiferftuhl,  Seckingen,  Rheinfelden,  Bale,  Huningue,  Straf- 
burg,  Spire,  Worms,  Oppenheim,  Bingen,  Mentz,  St.  Ooar, 
Coblentz,  Bonne,  Cologne,  Zons,  Nuys,  Duileldorp,  Duyf- 
berg,  Rees,  and  Emeric,  a  little  below  which  a  large  brant ii 
feparates  to  the  left,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wahal  ;  it  then 
proceeds  to  Huillen  and  Arnheim,  near  which  another  branch 
breaks  off  to  the  right  and  joins  the  Iffel.  The  llream  that 
ltill  maintains  the  name  of  Rhine  paffes  on  to  Wageningen, 
and  Wyck  le  Duerftede,  where  it  is  again  divided.  The 
larger  part  to  the  left  takes  the  name  of  the  Leek  and  joins 
the  Meufe  ;  the  fmaller  and  lefs  branch  paffes  by  Utrecht, 
Voerden,  Leyden,  &c.  and  lofcs  itfelf  at  la!t  in  the  faud,  jult 
before  it  reaches  the  German  fea,  a  few  miles  after  it  has  left 
Leyden.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  the  Rhine  is  to 
remain  as  the  boundary  of  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
main  ilream  of  this  river  conftitutes  the  frontier,  provided 
however  that  the  changes  that  may  hereafter  take  place  in 
the  courfe  of  that  river  (hall  not  affect  the  property  of  the 
iflands. 

Riiin'e  is  alfo  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  runs  into 
the  Havel,  10  miles  above  Havelburg. — Alfo,  a  river  of 
France,   which  runs  into  the  Loire,  near  Roanne. 

Rhine,  Circle  of  the  Lower,  a  divifion  of  Geimany, 
bounded  by  the  circles  of  Weftphalia,  Upper  Rhine,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Swabia,  and  by  the  duchv  of  Luxemburg  and 
France.  In  conjunction  with  the  circle  of  the  Upper,  it  is 
faid  to  contain  960  fquare  German  miles.  The  itates  of  this 
circle  were  the  electors  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  to- 
gether with  the  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  the  prince 
of  Taxis,  the  Teutonic  bailiwic  of  Coblentz,  the  prince  of 
Nafiau-Dietz,  on  account  of  the  feigniory  of  Beilftein,  the 
elector  of  Treves,  on  account  of  Lower  Ifenburg,  and  the 
count  of  Sinfendorf,  on  account  of  the  burgraviate  of 
Rheineck.  The  claim  of  the  town  of  Gelnhaufen  was  dis- 
puted. The  fummoning  prince  and  director  of  the  circle  was 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  The  diets  of  the  circle  have  ever 
fince  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  been  held  at  Francfort 
on  the  Mayn.  This  circle  was  one  of  thofe  called  the 
"  anterior  circles,"  but  which,  in  the  years  1697  and  1702, 
formed  with  each  other  a  mutual  compact  for  defence  againft 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  This  compact  continued,  and  the 
circle  always  appointed  its  quota  of  horfe  and  foot  ;  which 
quota,  as  well  as  the  contribution  of  the  circle  to  the  aid  of 
the  empire,  was  generally  equal  to  that  of  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  In  regard  to  religion,  this  circle  was  rec- 
koned among  the  mixed. 

Rhine,  Circle  of  the  Upper,  was  bounded  by  the  circles 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Weftphalia,  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Franconia,  and  by  thofe  of  France, 
formerly  called  Allace  and  Lorraine,  in  the  latter  of  which 
were  fome  lands  belonging  to  this  circle.  The  Itates  be- 
longing to  this  circle  were    the  bifhoprics   of  Worms  and 


Spire,  with  the  provoltfhip  of  Weift'enburg,  Strafburg, 
Bale,  and  Fulda,  and  the  commandery  of  the  order 
of  St.  John,  and  alfo  the  princely  abbey  of  Prum, 
with  the  proToiHhip  of  Odenheim,  and  the  electorate  pa- 
latinate of  Simmern,  Lantern  and  Veldenz,  the  palatinate 
of  Deux-Ponts,  Hefle-Caftel,  Helle-Darmlladt,  Hersfeld 
or  Hirfchfeld,  and  Sponheim,  the  margraviates  of  Noineny, 
Salm  with  Kirburg,  Naflau-Weilburg,  Nallau-Uiingen, 
Nall'au-Idttein,  Naflau-Saarbrucken,  and  Otweiler,  together 
with  thofe  of  Waldeck,  Hanau-Munzenberg,  Hanau-Lich- 
tenburg,  Solms-Hohenfolms,  Solms-Braunfels,  Solms-Rudd- 
heim,  Siilms-Laubach,  and  the  electorate  of  Mentz  on  ac- 
count of  Konigftein,  that  of  Stolberg  on  account  of  the 
fame,  thofe  of  Ifenburg-Birftein,  Ifeuburg-Badmgen,  Wafh. 
terfbach,  and  Mucholz,  Grewiler,  Grunbach,  Dhaun, 
Lcinengin-Hartenburg,  Leinengin-Wcfterburg,  and  Grun- 
ftadt,  Munzfelden,  Witgenilein  of  Witgenftein,  Witgen- 
ftein-Berleburg,  Falkenttein,  Rcipolzkirchen,  Crcange, 
Wartenburg,  Bretzenheim,  Dachltnhl,  and  Ollhruck,  and 
the  imperial  cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  Francfort,  Friedburg, 
arid  Wetzlar.  The  bifhop  of  Worms,  and  the  elector  pa- 
latinate for  theduchy.of  Simmern,  were  fummoning  princes 
of  this  circle.  The  diets  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
were  formerly  held  at  Worm?,  but  in  the  lait  century  at 
Francfort  ;  but  the  chancery  circle  of  the  archives  belonging 
to  it  were  kept  at  the  directory  at  Worms.  This  circle, 
with  regard  to  religion,  was  reckoned  among  the  mixed, 
and  to  the  chamber  judicatory  actually  prefented  two  af- 
feflbrs. 

Rhine,  Lower,  one  of  the  ten  departments  of  the  N.E. 
region  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments 
of  Mont  Tonnerre  and  the  Mofelle,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Rhine,  on  the  S.  by  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  departments  of  the  Vofges,  the 
Meurthe,  and  the  Mofelle,  iituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  N.  lat.  480  45',  containing  5695  kiliometres,  or 
288  fquare  leagues,  and  444,858  inhabitants,  and  divided 
into  four  diftricts,  including  37  cantons,  and  616  communes. 
The  four  diftricts  or  circles  are,  Wiffembourg,  including 
1 13,786  inhabitants,  Saverne  with  78,398,  Strafbourg  with 
155,647,  and  Barr  with  97,027  inhabitants.  According 
to  M.  Haifenfratz's  itatement,  its  extent  in  French  leagues 
is  30  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth.  The  number  of  circles  is 
5,  and  of  cantons  30,  and  its  population  415,080.  Its 
contributions  to  the  land-tax,  &c.  in  the  nth  year  of  the 
French  era,  amounted  to  3,609,442  francs  ;  and  its  ex- 
pences,  adminiftrative,  judiciary,  and  for  public  inftruction, 
amounted  to  359,740  fr.  33  cents.  The  capital  ot  this  de- 
partment is  Straibourg,  and  it  comprehends  that  diltrict 
which,  before  the  revolution,  was  Lower  Alface.  As  it 
lies  between  mount  Vofges  and  the  Rhine,  it  is  diveriiried 
with  eminences  and  plains,  producing  grain,  wine,  fruits, 
tobacco,  faffron,  and  alfo  with  forefts  and  plains. 

Rhine,  Upper,  one  of  the  ten  departments  of  the  N.E. 
region  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  S.  by  Switzerland,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  departments  of  the  Upper  Saone  and  Volges,  Iituated 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  Rhine,  in  N.  lat.  470  40',  contain- 
ing 6030  kiliometres,  or  280  fquare  leagues,  and  382, 285 
inhabitants,  and  divided  into  five  diftricts,  or  circles,  including 
39  cantons,  and  703  communes.  The  five  diftricts  are  Col- 
mar,  comprehending  144,821  inhabitants;  Altkirch,83,5i5 ; 
Delemont,  35,779;  Porentruy,  34,910;  and  Befort,  83,260. 
According  to  the  itatement  of  M.  Haiienfratz,  its  extent  in 
French  leagues  is  24  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth  :  its  circles 
are  3,  its  cantons  are  25,  and  its  population  confiils  of 
283,252  perfons.      Its  contribution?  to  the  land-tax,   &c.  in 
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the  I  Itli  year  of  the  French  era,  amounted  to  2,837,063  fr. 
and  its  expences,  adminiilrative,  judiciary,  and  tor  public 
inltruction,  amounted  to  354,279  fr.  Its  capital  is  Colmar, 
and  it  is  compofed  of  Upper  Alfnce,  Sundtgaut,  Poren- 
truy,  and  a  part  of  the  bilhopric  of  Bale.  The  foil  is  in 
fome  parts  moderately  fertile,  and  in  others  yields  all  forts 
of  grain,  wine,  and  pallurcs.  It  has  mines  of  (ilver,  cop- 
per, lead,  iron,  and  coal,   with  mineral  fprings. 

RiUXE,  Confederation  of  the,  now  abolilhed.  See  CONFE- 
DERATION, &c. 

Rhine  and  M of ellc,  one  of  the  thirteen  departments  of 
that  region  of  France  called  the  Reunited  country,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the  Roer,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Rhine,  on  the  S.  by  the  departments  of  Mont  Tonnerrc 
and  the  Saone,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  departments  of  the 
Sarre  and  the  Roer  ;  fituated  in  N.  hit.  500  15',  and  formed 
of  a  part  of  the  electorate  of  Treves,  S.  of  Roer,  and  on 
the  left  hand  of  the-  Rhine.  Its  territorial  extent  is  4860 
kiliometres,  or  290  fquare  leagues,  and  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  203,290.  It  is  divided  into  three  circles  or  dif- 
tricts,  including  30  cantons,  and  675  communes.  The  dif- 
tridts  are  Coblentz,  containing  69,900  inhabitants  ;  Bonn, 
70,508  ;  and  Simmern,  62,882.  According  to  Haflcntratz, 
its  extent  in  French  leagues  is  25  in  length,  and  12  in 
breadth  :  it  contains  3  circle,-,  and  30  cantons,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  372,000  perfons.  Its  contributions  to  the  land- 
tax,  &c.  in  the  year  11,  amounted  to  1,717,463  fr.  ;  and 
its  expences,  adminiilrative,  judiciary,  and  tor  public  in- 
itruction,  were  239,885  fr.  33  cents.  The  capital  of  this 
department  is  Coblentz.  Several  tracts  in  it  are  hilly  and 
wooded;  and  others,  though  but  indifferently  fertile,  pro- 
duce confiderable  crops  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  fruits, 
and  paltures.  It  lias  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble, 
ftone,  Sec. 

RHINE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle,  Ap- 
pian,  and  moil  of  the  Greek  writers,  to  that  fpecies  of  the 
Iqualus,  which  we  ufually  call  the  fguatina  :  the  fqualus  of 
liidore  and  Pliny.  Artedi  has  diltinguifhcd  this  from  all 
the  other  fpecies  of  the  fqualus,  by  the  having  no  pinna 
ani,  and  the  mouth  in  the  extremity  of  the  fuout.  See 
S«UALUS. 

RHINE-GRAVE,  in  Germany,  a  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.      See  Gkave  and  PALATINE. 

RHINE-LAND  Rod,  in  Fortification,  &c.  a  meafure 
of  two  fathom,  or  twelve  feet,  uled  by  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man engineers,   &c. 

RHINENCHYTES,in  Surgery,  a  fyringe  for  the  nofe. 

RHINFELS,  in  Geography,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  county  of  Catzenelnbogen,  near  St.  Goar. 

RHINGAU,  or  RliElNGAU,  a  tract  of  country  along 
the  Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of  Mcntz,  extending  from 
Baccharach  to  Mentz,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

Rhingatj,  in  Ichthyol  >gy,  the  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  lavaretus,  a  imall  lilh  caught  in  the  German  lakes, 
and  Cent  in  pickle  into  mat  I   ths  world. 

RHINHEIM,  in  Geography.      See  Rkinhp.im. 

RH1NIUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Schreber,  in 
his  Genera,  701,  to  the  Tigarea  oi  Aubli  t,  Lamarck  Illutlr. 
t.  826;  but  in  his  addenda,  833,  referred  to  Tktkacf.ua  ; 
fee  that  article  hereafter. 

RHINOBATOS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  flat 
cartilaginous  lifh,  of  the  fquatina  or  mrmk-filh  kind,  but 
differing  from  it  in  this,  that  the  body  ie  proportionally 
longer,  and  the   head  is  more  pointed  ;   and  the  mouth  is  a 

freat  way  below  the  end  of  the  fnout,  and  placed  under  the 
ead.      It  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long,   aud  is  common  in 
tlic  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  Basket  D3  tome  parts  of 


Naples.      This   is  a   fpecies  of  ray  in  the   Linnxan  fyftem. 
See  Raia. 

RHINOCEROS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  Mam- 
malia and  order  Bruta,  of  which    the  generic  character  is, 
horn   foiid,   perennial,  conic,  placed    on  the  nofe,  not   ad- 
tothe  bone.      There  are  two 

!]     -  ies. 

Unicornis;  One-horned  Rhinoceros.  The  one  horn  of 
thisanimal  marks  the  fpecies.  It  inhabits  marfhy  places  be- 
tween the  tropics;  lives  on  thorns  and  fpinous  plants;  it 
may  be  tamed,  and  becomes  mild,  but  when  enraged  it  will 
overturn  trees  with  its  violence  1  its  fight  is  weak,  but  it? 
hearing  and  finell  are  very  acute. 

In  the  y.  ir  1  -  39  we  had  a  young  rhinoceros  with  one  horn 
Ihewn  in  England,  of  which  Dr.  Parfons  has  given  a  very 
accurate  account  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfadtions,  N"  470. 
p.  523,   cScc.  or  Abridg.  vol.  ix.  p.  94,   &c. 

The  creature  fed  on  rice,  fugar,  and  hay  ;  his  keeper 
11  fed  to  mix  the  rice  and  fugar  in  the  following  manner  : 
n  pounds  of  rice  and  three  pounds  of  fugar  made  the 
provilion  for  one  day  ;  he  eat  this  at  three  meals  ;  and  betides 
this  he  eat  about  a  trufs  of  hay  every  week,  and  a  largo 
quantity  of  greens  that  were  brought  to  him  at  different 
times,  and  of  which  lie  feemed  more  fond  than  of  dried 
food.  He  drank  often,  and  always  fwallowed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  at  a  time. 

He  appeared  very  peaceable  in  his  temper,  and  bore  to  be 
handled  on  any  part  of  his  body  with  great  patience,  except 
when  he  was  hungry  ;  but  he  was  then  always  outrageous, 
as  alfo  when  he  was  flruck.  His  motf  violent  paffions, 
even  on  the  la  ft  occaiion,  were  however  always  immediately 
appealed  by  giving  him  victuals. 

Notwithstanding  the  lumpiih  afpedt  and  heavy  make  of 
this  creature,  he  would  jump  about  very  nimbly  in  his  tits 
of  paflion,  and  often  leap  to  a  great  height  ;  and  one  com- 
mon mark  of  his  fury  was  the  Itriking  his  head  againfl  the 
walls,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  was  in  the  way,  and  this  he 
would  do  with  terrible  violence.  He  was  very  apt  to  fall 
into  thefe  pailions  in  a  morning,  before  his  rice  and  fugar 
were  given  him,  and  from  the  whole  he  appeared  quite  un- 
traceable, and  feemed  able,  in  his  pafiions,  to  have  run  fo 
fait,   as  that  a  man  on  foot  could  no'  ped  him. 

This  creature  was  two  years  old,  and  did  not  exceed  a 
young  heifer  in  height,  but  was  remarkably  broad  and  thick. 
His  head  was  very  large  ;  and  the  hinder  part  of  it,  near 
the  ears,  remarkably  elevated  abovi  the  reft  ol  the  face, 
which  was  flat,  aud  funk  down  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
the  middle,  riiing  again  towards  the  origin  of  the  horn,  but 
in  a  much  fmall  r  d .j;rce. 

The  horn  in  this  young  animal  did  1  in  inch 

high  from  its  tough  baft      '  a  full  grown  animals  it  is 

fometimes  three  feet  and  a  hall  long),  and  was  black  and 
fmooth  at  the  top,  leu  ragged  d  awards;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  growth  is  backwai  up  i  thi 
is  very  evident!)  feeninth  ••  old  rhinocerofi  .which 
are  always  curved  in  a  confider  way.  It  we 
coofi<ier  the  proportion  of  thi  ■  Sze  to  the  lengthof 
its  horn,  and  thence  carry  thi  to  that  between 
the  large- horn-  we  lee  111  the  mul  the  CUrioUS,  WC  muft 
fuppofe  the  animal  .if  a  very  ftupi  .  .'.lien  at  its 
lull  growth. 

The  fides  of  thi    1  nder-jaw  in   1  very 

wide   af ler,    fl  rd  to  the   lower  edge,  and 

backward  to  th  this 

(I  picture  of  th     I      ...    md  1  lily  looks  very 

large.      The  rhinoceros  has  four  cutting  teeth,  one  on  eai  II 

corner 
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corner  of  each  jaw,  and  fix  grinders  in  each  ;  the  firft  re- 
mote from  the  cutting  teeth.  That  part  of  the  head  which 
reaches  from  the  fore-part  of  the  horn  to  the  upper  lip, 
may  be  called  the  nol'e :  this  is  very  thick  and  bulky,  and 
has  a  kind  of  circular  fweep  down  towards  the  noftrils  ;  on 
all  this  part  there  is  a  great  number  of  rugae  or  wrinkles. 

The  noftrils  are  fituated  very  low,  in  the  fame  direction 
with  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  not  more  than  an  inch 
from  it  ;  and,  when  viewed  in  a  fore -view,  the  whole  nofe, 
from  the  top  of  the  horn  to  the  verge  of  the  lower  lip,  is 
fhaped  like  a  bell.  The  under  lip  is  like  that  of  an  ox,  but 
the  upper  more  like  that  of  a  horfe,  and  he  ufes  it  as  that 
creature  does,  to  gather  up  hay  from  the  rack,  or  grafs 
from  the  ground :  but  with  this  fuperior  advantage,  that 
this  creature  has  a  power  of  extending  this  lip  to  fix  or 
feven  inches  in  length  from  the  nofe,  and  there  drawing  it 
to  a  point  :  with  this  lip,  thus  extended,  the  creature  is 
able  to  grafp  a  ftick,  or  any  fmall  fubitance,  and  hold  it 
extremely  fait  ;  and  this  power  of  prolonging  the  lip  ferves, 
in  many  purpofes,  to  the  fame  end  as  the  trunk  ot  that 
other  unwieldy  animal,  the  elephant. 

The  tongue  of  the  rhinoceros  is  faid  to  be  fo  rough  as  to 
be  able  to  rub  a  man's  flefh  off  from  the  bones  ;  but  in  this 
young  fubjeft  it  was  fo  foft,  that  it  refembled  that  of  a  calf. 
It  may  poiTibly  grow  harder  with  age  ;  but  the  ftory  of  its 
effefts  feems  of  a  piece  with  the  many  other  falfe  marvels  re- 
ported of  this  animal.  The  eyes  are  dull  and  flecpy,  much 
like  thofe  of  a  hog  in  fhape  ;  he  feldom  opens  them  entirely  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  fituated  nearer  the 
nofe  than  thofe  of  any  other  known  quadruped.  The  ears 
are  broad  and  thin  towards  the  top  ;  the  neck  is  very  fhort  ; 
the  (boulders  are  thick  and  heavy  ;  the  body  is  thick,  and 
juts  out  at  the  fides,  and  has  a  hollow  in  the  back  ;  the  belly 
hangs  low  ;  the  legs  are  fhort,  thick,  and  flrong  ;  the  hoots 
are  divided  into  three  part-,  each  pointing  forward  ;  the  tail 
is  (lender,  flatted  at  the  end,  and  covered  on  the  fides  with 
very  (tiff  thick  black  hairs  ;  the  (kin  is  naked,  rough  or  tu- 
berculated,  lying  about  the  neck  in  valt  folds  ;  there  is 
another  fold  from  the  (boulders  to  the  fore-legs,  and  another 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  back  to  the  thighs.  The  (kin  is 
thick,  and  feems  almoft  impenetrable,  infomuch  that  it  will 
turn  the  edge  of  a  fcymitar,  and  refill  a  mufket-ball  ;  it 
feels  like  a  piece  of  board  of  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  co- 
vered in  all  parts,  more  or  lefs,  with  a  fort  of  incruftations, 
refembling  fcales.  Thefe  are  fmall  on  the  neck,  and  largeft 
of  all  on  the  (houlders  and  hips  ;  between  the  folds  of  this 
thick  (kin,  the  cuticle,  which  is  left  bare,  is  loft  and  eafily 
penetrable.  The  fcabby  incruftations  of  the  (kin  have  been 
called  fcales  by  fome  writers  ;  but  this  is  a  very  wrong  term, 
for  they  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  fcales,  nor  any  thing 
of  regularity  in  them. 

The  creature  is  of  the  retromingent,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably of  the  retrogenerative  kind.  Thofe  animals  that  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  have  been  young  and  fmall ;  but, 
according  to  Bontius,  they  equal  the  elephant  in  the  bulk 
of  their  bodies,  though  they  are  lower,  on  account  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  their  legs.  They  inhabit  Bengal,  Siam,  Co- 
chinchina,  Ouangfi  in  China,  and  the  ides  of  Java  and  Su- 
matra. They  are  fond  of  ihady  forells,  the  neighbourhood 
of  rivers,  and  marfhy  places  ;  and  are  fond  of  wallowing  in 
the  mud  like  the  hog.  The  rhinoceros  is  a  folitary  animal, 
brings  one  young  at  a  time  ;  is  quiet  and  inoffenfive,  but 
furious  when  provoked  ;  very  fwift  and  dangerous  ;  and, 
though  dull  of  fight,  has  a  moll  exquiiite  fmell.  It  grunts 
like  a  hog.  The  flefh  of  this  animal  is  eaten.  The  (kin, 
flefh,  hoofs,  teeth,  and  dung  itfelf,  are  ufed  in  India  medi- 
cinally.    The    horns   are    in    great   repute   as  an   antidote 


ag  nit  poifon,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  virgin  female,  called 
abbada;  cups  of  which  are  faid  to  communicate  virtue  to 
the  liquor  poured  into  them.  Redi,  who  has  been  very  fa- 
gacious  in  difcovering  the  falfity  of  many  of  the  pretended 
medicines  taken  from  animals,  yet  gives  us,  on  the  teltimony 
of  his  own  experience,  an  account  of  fome  very  remarkable 
virtues  in  the  parts  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  blood,  he  aftures 
us,  is  excellent  in  colics  and  in  dyfenteries.  The  decoction 
of  the  (kin,  he  affures  us,  is  a  grand  ftomachic  antidote  ;  and 
the  horns  are  very  valuable  and  alexipharmic. 

This  animal  is  the  unicorn  of  fcripture,  and  the  Indian 
afs  of  Ariilotle,  who  fays  it  has  but  one  horn. 

BlCORNIS ;  Tw^o-horned  Rhinoceros.  This  fpecies  in- 
habits Africa,  but,  according  to  Pallas,  the  bones  of  it  are 
found  buried  in  the  north  of  Ruflia.  Its  flefh  refembles  that 
of  a  hog  ;  the  vifcera  thofe  of  a  horfe  ;  the  fecond  horn  n 
(liorter,  and  placed  over  the  firft  ;  it  has  no  gall-bladder, 
and  no  fore-teeth  ;  the  (kin  is  without  folds,  granulated, 
and  of  a  deep  aflien-grcy  ;  between  the  legs  it  is  fmooth, 
and  flefh-coloured  ;  in  other  parts  there  are  a  few  briftles, 
but  they  are  moll  numerous  about  the  ears  and  end  of  the 
tail.  This  animal  inhabits  Africa  only  ;  and  feems,  in  its 
manners,  to  agree  with  the  former.  The  mifchici  it  does 
is  more  the  effetl  of  a  fenfelefs  impulfe  than  of  rage  ;  for, 
though  its  light  is  bad,  its  fenfes  of  hearing  and  fmelling 
are  exquiiite,  fo  that  the  lead  noife  or  fcent  puts  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  in  running  to  the  fpot  from  which  the  alarm  pro- 
ceeds, it  overturns  and  tramples  on  animals,  or  any  thing 
elfe  which  it  meets  with  in  its  way,  but  never  fbavs  or  re- 
turns to  renew  the  charge.  There  is  a  variety,  but  not 
often  feen,  that  has  three  horns;  the  third  being  an  ex- 
crefcence  on  one  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Bruce'*  defcription  of  the  manner  of  feeding,  as 
well  as  of  fome  other  particulars  relative  to  the  two-horned 
rhinoceros,  feems  highly  worthy  of  notice.  He  informs  us, 
that  "  befides  the  trees  capable  of  mod  refinance,  there 
are,  in  the  vaft  forefts  within  the  rains,  trees  of  a  fofter 
coniiitence,  and  of  a  very  fucculent  quality,  which  feem  to 
be  deltined  for  his  principal  food.  For  the  purpofe  of  gain- 
ing the  higheft  branches  of  thefe,  his  upper  lip  is  capable 
of  being  lengthened  out,  fo  as  to  increafe  his  power  of  lav- 
ing hold  with  this,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  elephant  does 
with  his  trunk.  With  this  lip,  and  the  afliltance  of  his 
tongue,  he  pulls  down  the  upper  branches  which  have  mod 
leaves,  and  thefe  he  devours  firft.  Having  (tript  the  tree 
of  its  branches,  he  does  not  therefore  abandon  it  ;  but, 
placing  his  fnout  as  low  in  the  trunk  as  he  finds  his  horns 
will  enter,  he  rips  up  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  reduces  it 
to  thin  pieces,  like  fo  many  laths  ;  and  when  he  has  thus 
prepared  it,  he  embraces  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  in  his 
monftrous  jaws,  and  twills  it  round  with  as  much  eafe  as 
an  ox  would  do  a  root  of  celery,  or  any  fuch  pot-herb  or 
garden-fluff. 

"  When  purfued,  and  in  fear,  he  poffeffes  an  aflonifhing 
degree  of  (wiftnefs,  confidering  his  fize,  the  apparent  un- 
wieldmefs  of  his  body,  his  great  weight  before,  and  the 
fhortnefs  of  his  legs.  He  is  long,  and  has  a  kind  of  trot, 
which,  after  a  few  minutes,  increafes  in  a  great  proportion, 
and  takes  in  a  great  diftance  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underitood 
with  a  degree  of  moderation.  It  is  not  true,  that  in  a  plain 
he  beats  the  horfe  in  fwiftnefs.  I  have  palled  him  with  eafe, 
and  feen  many  worfe  mounted  do  the  fame  ;  and  though  it 
is  certainly  true  that  a  horfe  can  very  feldom  come  up  with 
him,  this  is  owing  to  his  cunning,  but  not  his  fwiftnefs. 
He  makes  conllantly  from  wood  to  wood,  and  forces  him- 
felf  into  the  thickeft  part  of  them.  The  trees  that  are  dry 
are  broke  down,  like  as  with  a  cannon-fhot,  and  fall  behind 

him, 
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him,  and  on  his  fide,  in  all  directions.  Others  that  are  more 
pliable,  greener,  or  fuller  of  fap,  are  bent  back  bv  his 
weight,  and  the  velocity  of  his  motions  ;  and,  after  he  lias 
parted,  reftoring  themfelves  like  a  green  branch  to  then-  na- 
tural polition,  they  fweep  the  incautious  purfu  r  and  his 
horfe  from  the  ground,  and  dafli  them  in  pieces  againft  the 
furrounding  trees. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  rhinoceros  are  very  fmall,  and  lie  lel- 
dom  turns  his  head,  and  therefore  fees  nothing  but  what 
18  before  him.  To  this  he  owes  his  death,  and  never  efcapes, 
if  there  is  fp  much  plain  as  to  enable  the  horle  to  get  before 
him.  His  pride  and  fury  then  make  him  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  elcaping,  but  by  victory  over  his  enemy.  He 
Hands  for  a  moment  at  bay  ;  then,  at  a  ilart,  runs  llraight 
forward  at  the  horfe,  like  the  wild  boar,  whom,  in  his 
manner  of  action,  he  -very  much  refembles.  The  horfe 
eafily  avoids  him,  by  turning  fliort  to  a  fide  ;  and  this  is  the 
fatal  initant  :  the  naked  man,  with  the  fword,  drops  from 
behind  the  principal  horfeman,  and,  unfeen  by  the  rhino- 
ceros, who  is  feeking  his  enemy,  the  horfe,  he  gives  him  a 
ftrokc  acrofs  the  tendon  ot  the  heel,  which  renders  him  in- 
capable of  further  flight  or  reliltance. 

"  In  fpeaking  of  the  great  quantity  of  food  neceflary  to 
fupport  this  enormous  mafs,  we  mult  likewife  confider  the 
valt  quantity  of  water  which  he  needs.  No  country  but 
that  of  the  Shangalla,  which  he  pofleffes,  deluged  with  fix 
months'  rain,  and  full  of  large  and  deep  bafons,  made  in  the 
living  rock,  and  fhaded  by  dark  woods  from  evaporation,  or 
watered  by  large  and  deep  rivers,  which  never  fall  low  or 
to  a  Hate  of  drynefs,  can  fupply  the  valt  draughts  of  this 
monflrous  creature.  But  it  is  not  for  drinking  alone  that 
he  frequents  wet  and  marlhy  places :  large!  fierce,  and 
itrong  as  he  is,  he  mult  iubmit  to  prepare  himfelf  againft 
the  weakelt  of  all  adverfaries.  The  great  confumption  he 
conltantly  makes  of  food  and  water  necefiarily  confine  him 
to  certain  limited  fpaces  ;  for  it  is  not  every  place  that  can 
maintain  him.  He  cannot  emigrate,  or  feck  his  defence 
among  the  fends  of  Atbara." 

The  rhinoceros  with  two  horns  was  the  fpecies  deicribed 
by  Martial,  under  the  name  of  rhinoceros  cornu  gemino,  who 
relates  its  combat  with  the  bear. 

"   Namque  gravem  gemino  cornu  fie  extulit  urfum, 
.lactat  ut  impofitas  taurus  in  aftra  pilas." 

Spcdt.  Epig.  22. 

The  Romans,  who  procured  their  rhinocerofes  from 
Africa]  rcprefent  them  with  double  horns.  That  figured 
in  the  i'renelline  pavement,  and  that  in  a  coin  of  Domitian, 
have  two  horns;  that  which  Paulanias  defcribes  (ix.  ij.) 
under  the  name  ot  Ethiopian  bull,  had  one  horn  in  the  nole, 
and  another  Idler  higher  up  ;  and  Colmas  ./Egyptius 
(torn.  ii.  334.),  who  travelled  into  ^Ethiopia,  in  the  reign 
of  Juftinian,  alio  attributes  to  it  the  fame  number.  Au- 
gultus  introduced  a  rhinoceros  (probably  of  this  kind)  into 
the  (hows,  on  oecalion  ot  his  triumph  ov(  r  Cleopatra.  Dion 
C'.illius,  lib.  ii.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  ix.  ubi  fupra.  Id. 
vol.  lvi.    p.  if,   &c, 

M.  GeofTroy  of  France  think  .  there  are,  or  at  leall  have 
been,  no  lets  than  live  different  Ipeeies  of  the  rhinoceros  ; 
vix.  i.  The  rhinoceros  africanus,  cornu  gemino  of  Cam- 
per, who  has  given  a  figure  of  the  Ikull  111  the  Peterfburgh 
Tranfaftiona  for  177".  2.  The  fpecie:  found  foflile  in  Si- 
beria, which  M.  GeofTroy  contends  is  different  from  the 
common  two-homed  rhinoceros,  though  of  that  divilion  of 
the  genus.  3.  That  of  which  the  fktill  is  figured  by  Cam- 
pi  r,  and  defcribed  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pallas,  in  the 
petcrlburgh  Tranfactions.      This  is  a  lingle-horned  Ipeeies, 

,nd  has  been  often  confounded  with  the  common  rhinoceros. 
Vol.  XXX. 
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4.   The  eommpn   fingle-horned  Aiie-t.c   rhinoceros. 

y.   The  Sumatran  rhinoceros,  deicribed  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the 

I'hil.  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

RHINOCEROS  Avis,   in  Ornithology,  the  rhinoceros-bird,  a 

name  given  by  authors  to  a  fpecies  of  Indian  raven,  called 
by  others  corvus  Inclicus  cornulus  ;  the  beak  of  which  ia  fre- 
quently brought  over  into  Europe.  This,  in  the  Linnxan 
iyltein,   is  a  fpecies  of  liuceros  ;   which  fee. 

It  is  a  very  ugly  bird,  and  of  a  very  rank  fmell.  It 
much  exceeds  the  European  raven  in  bignefs,  and  its  head 
and  neck  are  very  thick.  It*  eyes  are  very  large,  and  its 
beak  of  a  very  remarkable  figure,  having  a  large  and  thick 
horn-like  protuberance  01:  its  upper  part.  The  whole  beak 
is  bent  like  a  bow,  not  hooked  at  the  end  like  the  beaks  of 
the  hawk,  &c.  It  is  of  a  yellow  ifli-white  below,  and  on 
the  upper  part  towards  the  head  is  of  a  fine  gay  red,  and 
the  reft  of  a  yellowifh -white ;  the  upper  chap  is  ferrated. 
The  horn  grows  out  from  the  head  with  this,  and  runs 
along  it,  and  bends  up  at  its  extremity  ;  its  upper  and  under 
part  are  red,  its  middle  yellow.  The  bird  feeds  on  carrion. 
RHINOCEROS,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Infeds,  a  fpecies  of  beetle, 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  has  a  kind  of  horn  upon  its  head. 

RHINOCOLURA,  or  Rhinocorura,  in  Ancient  Ceo- 
graphy,  a  town  of  Syria,  22  miles  from  Raphia,  and  which 
formed  a  kind  of  boundary  between  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Strabo  attributes  it  to  Phoenicia  ;  and  Pliny  calls  the  fea,  on 
a  ftrait  of  which  this  place  is  lituated,  the  "  Sea  of  Phoe- 
nicia." Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  this  town,  fituated  on 
the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  near  the  fea,  was  deftitute 
of  all  the  conveniences  oi  lite  ;  that  its  water  was  bitter  and 
noxious,  and  that  it  was  furrounded  with  fait  marlhes.  It 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  that  the  Ifraelites  were  nou- 
rifhed  with  quails. 

RHINOMACER,  in  Entomology,  a  genus  of  infects  of 
the  order  Colcoptera.  The  generic  character  is,  antennx 
fetaceous,  feated  on  the  fnout  ;  it  has  four  feelers,  growing 
thicker  toward-;  the  end  ;  the  lafl  joint  is  truncate.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  found  in  this  country. 

Species. 

CpRCULIOIDES.  This  is  grey  and  downy  ;  the  antennx 
and  legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  Italy.  It  refembles  a  enr- 
culio.  The  antennx  are  fetaceous  and  black,  and  as  long 
as  the  thorax  ;  the  lalt  joint  is  (harp  ;  the  fhout  is  flat,  and 
imprefled  in  the  middle. 

Attkj.  \BOIDES.  This  is  piceous-downy  ;  the  antennx  and 
legs  are  teftaceoua.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Sweden. 
The  fnout  is  elevated  and  projected  ;    the  body  i--  cinereous. 

CjERULEUS.  This  fpecies  is  of  a  blueifh  colour,  and  it 
is  fubvillous  ;  the  bale  of  the  antenna  and  legs  are  yellow, 
It  inhabits  Calabria,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  a  Ipeeies 
of  the  Attelabus  ;   which  fee. 

RHINOPTES,  a  word  ufed  bv  the  ancients  to  exprefs  a 
perfon,  who,  from  an  ulcer  in  the  great  canthus  ot  the  eye,  la\  - 
iugopeil  the  pall'agcs  to  the  note,  .an  fee  through  Ills  I  ollnl. 

RHINOW,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Middle  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Rhine;  20  miles  N.  ot  Brandenburg. 

RHINSBERG.     See  Reinsberg. 

RHINSBERGERS,  in  Ecckjiqflical  Hijlory.    See  Cot- 

LEGIANS. 

RHIPjEI  Monti's  in  Ancient  Geography.  ^c  Ri- 
I'li.r  \\  Mountains. 

RHIPSALIS,  m  Botany,  Gartn.  t.  :«.  (See  Cac- 
1  rs,  fp.  ;;-.)  Ii  1,  curious  to  obferve  how  the  reprefenta- 
liun  ot  the  fructification  of  this  plant,  in  Miller's  Illuftration 
of  the  1  linnxan  fyftera,  is  made  to  anfwer  to  the  generic  cha- 
racter of  C.ajjytha,  for  which  it  had  been  erroneoully  taken. 

RHTPTASMOSi    J  word  ufed    bv  the  ancients   to   e\- 
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prefs  a  reftleffnefs  and  frequent  tofiing  about,  a  very  com* 
mon  fymptom  in  fevers. 

RHISOPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of 
Ethiopia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ifle  of  Meroe,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Aftaboras  and  Aftapas,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

RHISPIA,  a  town  of  die  Higher  Pannonia,  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  Danube,  and  fituated  between  Savaria  and 
Vincendria.      Ptolemy. 

RHISUS,  a  town  of  Greece,  on  the  coaft  of  Thefl'aly, 
according  to  Strabo  and  Steph.  B>z.  Pliny  mentions  a 
town  of  this  name  in  Magnefia. 

RHITHYMNA,  a  town  fituated  oh  the  northern  coaft 
of  the  ifle  of  Crete.     Ptolemy. 

RHITIA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Csefarienfis  ; 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  the  country  between 
Arina  and  Victoria. 

RHITTIUM,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  between  Acumincum  Legio  and 
Taururum,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

RHIUM,  a  promontory  on  the  N.E.  part  of  Achaia  : 
it  formed  with  Anti-Rhium,  another  promontory  oppofite 
to  it,  and  more  northerly,  the  ltrait  by  which  the  Ionian 
fea  communicated  with  the  gult  of  Corinth. — Alfo,  a  town 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Med'enia,  upon  the  gulf  of  Thuriates, 
oppofite  to  the  promontory  Tanarus,  according  to  Strabo. 
— Alfo,  a  promontory  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Corfa, 
between  mount  Rhxtius  and  the  town  Urcipium.   Ptolemy. 

RHIUSIAVA,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  between  Arre  Flaviae  and  Alcimamis.    Ptolemy. 

RHIW-ABON,  or  RuabON,  in  Geography,  a  market- 
town  in  the  cwmwd  of  Maelor  Gymvaeg,  eantref  of  Uwck- 
Nant,  (now  called  the  hundred  of  Bromtield,)  county  of 
Denbigh,  North  Wales,  is  fituated  on  rifing  ground,  at 
the  diftance  of  four  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  town  of  Wrex- 
ham. The  market-day  here  is  Monday,  weekly  ;  befides 
which,  there  are  fairs  on  the  lalt  Friday  in  February,  the 
22d  of  May,  and  the  20th  of  November.  The  petty 
feflions  for  the  Ruabon  diviiion  of  the  hundred  are  held  in 
this  town.  The  church  is  an  ancient  ftructure,  but  is  in 
good  repair,  and  contains  feveral  monumental  erections. 
One,  to  the  memory  of  the  firft  fir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  difplays  a  figure  of  the  deceafed  in  a  loofe  robe. 
On  one  iide  is  a  figure  of  his  fon,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
his  daughter,  both  in  kneeling  poftures.  This  monument 
was  erected  by  Ryfbrack.  Near  it  (land  thofe  of  the  late 
lir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  bart.,  and  his  lady  ;  both  of 
them  the  workmanfiiip  of  Nollekens,  and  worthy  of  his 
chalte  and  clafiic  chidel.  The  latter  exhibits  lady  Wynne 
in  the  character  of  Hope,  Handing,  and  reclining  her  arm 
on  an  urn  ;  the  whole  being  placed  upon  a  pedeflal,  made 
in  the  fhapc  of  a  Roman  altar.  The  other  principal  monu- 
ments commemorate  Henry  Wynne,  efq.,  tenth  fon  of  fir 
John  Wynne  of  Gwidir,  who  died  in  16715  fir  John 
Wynne  oi  Wynftay,  and  his  wife  Jane  ;  and  another  fir  John 
Wynne,  fon  of  the  above,  with  his  wife,  the  heirefs  of 
Watftay.  In  a  chapel,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  communion 
table,  is  likewife  an  altar  tomb,  fupporting  the  recumbent 
figures  of  a  man  in  armour,  and  a  female  habited  in  a 
mantle.  From  an  inicription  round  the  edge  of  the  entabla- 
ture, it  appears  that  thefc  reprefent  John  ap  Ehs  Eyton, 
efq.,  who  died  in  1526,  and  Elizabeth  Caffley,  his  wife, 
who  died  in  1524. 

Rhiw-Abon  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  David 
Powell,  who  tranflated  into  Englifh  the  Hiftory  of  Wales, 
written  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarfan,  with  the  Continuation 
by  Humphrey  Llwyd  ;  and  who  likewife  firft  edited  th  e 
works  of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  and  publifhed  a  tre  atife,  cn- 
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titled  "  De  Britannica  Hiftoria  recte  intelligenda."  He 
died  in  1590.  This  parifh  is  very  cxtenfive,  and  contains 
five  townfiiips.  The  town  confifts,  according  to  the  po- 
pulation returas  of  181 1,  of  263  houfes,  and  1157  inha- 
bitants. The  paridi  abounds  with  collieries,  the  produce 
of  which  is  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  by 
means  of  the  Ellefmere  canal,  which  paHes  near  the  town, 
and  forms  a  junction  with  the  canals  that  penetrate  V 
on  the  one  fide,  and  communicate  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Navigation  on  the  other.  Adjoining  Rhiw-Abon  is  Wynn- 
Itay-hall,  the  feat  of  fir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  bart. 
The  houfe  is  large,  but,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous  and 
patched  character  of  its  architecture,  it  podefles  little  ele- 
gance of  external  appearance.  The  apartments  in  the  in- 
terior, however,  are  grand  and  fpacious,  and  contain  fe- 
veral good  portraits  of  the  Wynnes,  the  Williamfes,  and 
the  Seymours,  painted  by  Vandyke,  fir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
and  other  eminent  artiils.  Clofe  to  the  houfe  is  a  building, 
originally  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  but  now  appropriated  for 
an  annual  agricultural  meeting,  auxiliary  to  the  fociety  at 
Wrexham.  A  fhow  of  cattle  takes  place  on  the  occafion 
of  each  meeting,  at  which  premiums  are  adjudged  for  the 
bed  fpecimeu  of  every  fpecies  of  ftock,  and  alfo  for  other 
husbandry  improvements.  This  eltate  was  anciently  the  re- 
fidence  of  Madoc  ap  GryfFydd  Maelor,  lord  of  Bromfield, 
and  founder  of  Valle-Crucis  abbey.  From  the  circumftance 
of  the  ancient  rampire,  called  Watt's  Dyke,  running 
through  the  park,  it  was  long  denominated  Watllay-park, 
in  allulion  thereto.  It  extends  above  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  ornamented  with  plantations,  a  fine  lake, 
and  various  buildings.  Among  the  objects  of  the  lall  men- 
tioned kind  is  a  column,  100  Feet  high,  built  of  free  Hone, 
from  a  defign  by  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt.  It  was  erected  as  a 
tribute  of  maternal  affection,  in  memory  of  fir  Wratkin  Wil- 
liams Wynne,  father  to  the  prefent  baronet.  In  another 
part  of  the  grounds  is  a  tower,  or  rotunda,  intended  to 
commemorate  the  heroes  of  the  Cambrian  legion,  who  fell 
in  the  caufe  of  loyalty,  under  fir  Watkin,  during  the  late 
rebelli&n  in  Ireland.  The  fpot  on  which  this  tower  is  fitu- 
ated commands  an  extenfive  view  of  mountains,  woods,  and 
the  meanderings  of  the  Dee.  The  valley,  watered  bv  that 
river  here,  difplays  the  molt  picturefque  and  romantic 
fcenery,  whofe  beauties  peculiarly  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  celebrated  lord  Lyttelton.  The  turnpike-road  from 
Rhiw-Abon  to  Ohveftry,  which  erodes  this  valley*  is 
formed  for  nearly  two  miles  on  the  embankment  of  Offa's 
Dyke.  It  is  here  ten  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  two 
carriages  to  run  abreaft.  Near  this  road  is  a  remarkable 
tumulus,  fuppofed  to  be  the  burying-place  of  lome  chief- 
tain dain  in  a  battle,  fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  about 
the  year  1 161,  between  Owain  Cyfeiliog,  prince  of  Powys, 
and  the  Englilh,  and  terminated  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  This  vidtorv  gave  rife  to  the  beautiful  poem, 
called  "  Hirlas  Owain,"  or  the  Drinking-Horn  of  Owain, 
compofed  by  the  prince  himfelf ;  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Pennant,  ranks  with  the  bed:  Pindaric  ode  of  the  Grecian 
fchool.  About  three  miles  northward  from  Rhiw-Abon  is 
Erdigg,  or  Erddig,  the  feat  of  Simon  Yorke,  efq.  The 
houfe,  which  has  been  latelyr  moderni/.Ld,  contains  fome 
valuable  paintings ;  and  the  library  is  the  depoiitory  of 
many  curious  WTelih  MSS.,  including  the  Seabright  col- 
lection. The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  tafte,  but 
the  efforts  of  art  are  too  apparent.  The  continuation  of 
WTatt's  Dyke  extends  acrofs  thefe  grounds,  running  along 
one  fide  of  a  bank  between  the  two  vallies,  by  which  the 
domain  is  bounded.  Not  far  from  hence  are  the  fragments 
of  a  cemented  wall,  and  various  foundations  of  buildings, 
furrounded  by  a  triple  intrenchment  of  a  pentagonal  form. 
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Thefe  arc  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  but 
oilicrs  conceive  that  they  mark,  the  icite  of  a  Saxon  fort, 
conftru&ed  by  the  Mercians  to  defend  their  line  of  demar- 
cation, as  fixed  by  the  great  Ofia.  This  laft  opinion  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  bv  the  fact  of  there  being  fome 
veltiges  of  a  limilar  fort  more  to  the  northward,  and  on  the 
fame  line.  Philip  Yorke,  efq.,  anceilor  to  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor of  ErJdig,  was  author  of  "  The  Hiitory  of  the 
five  royal  Tribes  of  Wales,;"  a  work  abounding  with  fo 
much  information,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  he 
did  not  favour  the  world  with  his  intended  Stemmata,  or 
Fifteen  Tribes. 

The  diltridt  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhiw-Abon,  particularly 
towards  Wrexham,  abounds  with  valuable  mines.  The 
iron  ore,  found  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  exceedingly 
rich,  and  affords  excellent  iron.  The  principal  works 
carried  on  are  thofe  of  Brymba  and  Beriham.  The  latter, 
which  are  fituated  at  Pont-y-Penca,  confift  of  forges, 
flitting,  rolling,  and  (tamping  mills,  &c.  with  an  extenftve 
cannon  foundery,  inferior  only  to  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron,  in  North  Britain.  Befides  cannon,  thefe  works 
produce  wheels,  cogs,  bars,  pipes,  cylinders,  rollers,  co- 
lumns, piftons,  &c.  ;  alfo  furnace  boilers,  (team  caillons, 
and  various  other  articles  which  were  formerly  made  of 
copper.  Carlifle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales, 
4to.  1813.  A  Tour  round  North  Wales,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Bingley,   B.A.,   F.L.S.,   8vo.   2  vols.    1800. 

RHIZAGRA,  in  Surgery,  an  inllrument  lor  extracting 
the  ltumps  of  the  teeth. 

RHIZANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  Dalmatia. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Alia, 
in  Gedrolia,  upon  the  fea-coaft  near  Coiamba.  Ptol. — Alfo, 
a  town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Arachofia,  between  Alex- 
andria and  Arbaca. 

RHIZINIUM,  or  Riiimm'M,  or  Rhifon,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  a  gulf  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Rhifo- 
nicus  Sinus.      Ptol. 

RHIZIUM,  Riiizf,  a  town  of  Aha,  in  the  Colchide, 
on  the  coalt  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  fmall  river  "  Rhizius." 

RHIZOBOLUS,  in  Botany,  a  name  of  Gartner's, 
from  p£a,  a  root,  and  ficAXu,  to  throiv,  or  caji,  becaufe  the 
plant  is  remarkable  for  throwing  out  a  number  of  roots. 
— Schreb.  369.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet,  v.  4.  Gaertn.  t.  98. 
(Caryocar  ;  I, inn.  Mant.  154.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1243. 
Pekea  ;  Aublet.  Guian.  v.  1.  594.  .luff.  249.  Lamarck 
lllultr.  t.  486.) — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Tetragynia. 
Nat.  Ord.   Sapindi,  .Tuff. 

Gen.  Ch.  (.'<//.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  flediy, 
cloven  halfway  down  into  live,  roundilli,  concave  fegments. 
Cor.  Petals  live,  ovate,  rounded,  concave,  llelhv,  inferlcd 
below  tlie  fegment  oi  the  calyx,  and  nnicli  larger.  Stain. 
Filaments  very  numerous,  thread-fliaped,  longer  than  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  receptacle;  anthers  roundrfh. 
Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  fquare,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; 
(tyles  four,  thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the  corolla ;  ftigm; 
obtufc.  Pn'ic.  Drupas  four,  kidney-fliaped,  compreffed, 
inferted  by  their  wcdge-lhaped  inner  edge  into  the  conical 
receptacle,  of  cine  cell,  with  a  flediy  covering,  and  a  foft 
pulp  like  butter.  Seed.  Nuts  folitary,  kidnev-lliaped  ; 
kernel',  folitary,  kidney-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-deft  half  way  down.  Petals  live. 
Germen  four- fuied,  fuperior.  Nuts  four,  fine] c-celli  d  and 
(ingle-fccded. 

1.  R.  butyrofus.  Leffer  Suwarrow  Nut.  (Caryocar 
Imtyrolum  ;  Willd.  11.  1.  Pekea  butyrofa  ;  Auhl.  Guian. 
t.  238.) — Fruit  ffnooth.  Leaves  digitate,  fmooth  on  both 
fides. — Native  of  woods   in  Guiana,  and   cultivated  at  Ca- 
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yenne  ;  where  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  bears  fruit  in 
September.  This  lofty  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  eighty- 
feet,  or  more,  and  is  much  branched  at  the  fummit  ;  the 
inner  branches  ered  j  the  outer  horizontal  or  declining. 
Trunk  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  grey  bark,  and  reddifh, 
compact  -wood.  Leaves  oppoiite,  digitate;  leaflets  entire, 
oval,  pointed.  Flowers  white,  in  large  bunches,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.      Fruit  yellow  ilh. 

2.  R.  tuberculofus.  Large,  or  Common,  Suwarrow  Nut. 
(Caryocar  tomentofum  ;  Willd.  n.  2.  C.  nuciferum  ; 
Linn.  Mant.  247.  Pekea  tuberculofa  ;  Aubl.  Guian! 
'•  2  39-)— Frilit  tubercled.  Leaves  digitate,  downy  be- 
neath.— Native  of  Guiana,  producing  fruit  in  July.  This 
tree  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  thicker  leaves  which 
are  downy  beneath,  and  afh-coloured.  Fruit  larger  and 
tubercled,  the  pulp  dry,  not  buttery.  The  nut  is  fweet 
and  palatable,  containing  a  rich  oil.  Not  unfrequent  in  our 
fruiterers'  (hops,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Suwarrow  Nut. 
It  is  figured  in  Cluf.  Exot.  27.  f.  1,  by  the  name  of  Amvg- 
dala  guianenfis. 

RHIZOMA,  an  appellation  bellowed,  by  feveral  late 
authors,  011  the  tuberous  caudex,  or  body,  of  fome  roots  ;  as 
that  of  Iris  Germanha,  and  many  other  of  the  natural  order 
of  En/at  a  of  Linnxus  and  Gawler.     See  Root. 

RHIZOMORPHA,  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to 
the  branching  fibrous  roots  of  various  plants,  is  a  genus  of 
fungi,  eftablifhed  by  Perfoon,  in  his  Synopfis,  704.  One 
of  its  fpecies,  R.  'fubeorticalis,  figured  by  Micheli,  Nov. 
Gen.  t.  66.  f.  3,  is  called  by  that  author,  p.  125,  Agaricum 
nigrum  reticulatum  compreffum,  e  mortuis  arboribus  inter 
corticem  et  lignum, mterdum  in  ipfo  ligno  innafcens,ac  late  fe 
diffundens.  Ray,  Vaillant,  and  others,  have  likewifeconlidered 
this  fubltance  as  a  fungus.    Perfoon's  generic  character  is 

"  Creeping,  rigid,  fmooth,   with  a  villous  pith." 

He  enumerates  two  fpecies  befides  the  above  ;  fubterranea, 
found  among  wet  timber-work,  in  mines;  andfetiformis,  found 
among  dead  leaves  in  woods.  This  lait  is  figured  in  Dill. 
Mufc.  t.  13.  f.  11,  b.  They  are  all,  to  us,  very  obfeure, 
and  perhaps  imperfedt  productions. 

RHIZOPHORA,  a  Linnxan  genus,  whole  name  is 
derived  from  fay.,  a  root,  and  ipigu,  to  bear,  or  carry;  the 
feed  germinating  before  it  falls  from  the  branches,  and 
fending  dawn  a  remarkably  long  cylindrical  root  into  the 
earth. — Linn.  Gen.  236.  Schreb.  317.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  843.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Juff.  213.  Lamarck 
Did.  v.  6.  187.  Illullr.  t.  396.  Gaertn.  t.  45.  Lou- 
reir.  Coehinch.  296.  (Mangles;  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  t.  15. 
Bruguiera;  Lamarck  lllultr.  t.  397.) — Clafs  and  order, 
IXedeeandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracet,  Linn.  Ca- 
prifolia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Ca/.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fpreading, 
cloven  into  four,  or  more,  oblong,  acuminate,  permanent 
fegmenls.  Cor.  Petals  four  or  more,  oblong,  fomewhat 
fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Slam.  Filaments  fcarcely  any,  alter- 
ter  ;  anthers  from  four  to  twelve,  fmall,  pointed. 
Pifi.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  1  llyle  awl-ihaped,  el. 
halfway  down,  grooved  at  each  fide;  ftigmas  acute.    Parte. 

,    nearly   ovate,   including    onlv   the   hale   of  the   fi 
Seed  folitary,  oblong-club-lhaped,  pointed,  llelhv  at  the  bale. 

Obf.    The  number  in  the  parts  of  the   Rower  varies. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  four  or  live-cleft.  Corolla  of  four  or 
five  petals.       Seed  folitary,   very  long,    llelh\  at  the  bafe. 

1.   R.  conjugoia.     Linn.   Sp.    PI.  634.     l'l.  Zeylan.  81. 

— Leaves  ovate-oblong,  rather  ohtule,  entire.  Col)  x  feffde. 
Fruit  cylindrical,  awl-ihaped. — Native  of  India.  /Ml  that 
is  known  of  this  fpecies  may  he  gathered  from  the  Flora 
Zeylaniea,  where  it  is  deleribed  as  a  tree  whole  leai>M  arc 
(talked,  fmooth.  Caly.ws  twin.  Fruit  very  long,  pendent. 
Y   2  2.    R. 
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2.  R.  gymiwrhi%a.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  634.  (Mangium  cel- 
fum  ;  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  102.  t.  68.)  —Leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate,  entire.  Root  lying  upon  the  ground. — Found 
in  many  parts  of  the  Eall  Indies,  and  in  the  iflands  of  the 
South  leas. — A  middling-fi/.ed  tree  with  a  lofty,  erect  Irani, 
covered  with  a  thick  brown-red  barh.  Leaves  on  (talks, 
fmooth,  fcattered,  fometimes  heaped  together  at  the  top. 
Flowers  folitary,  fcattered,  red,  having  ufually  from  ten  to 
thirteen  petals  and  twice  as  many  ftamens. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  ufeful  in  dyeing  a  rufous  or 
chefnut  colour,  which  may  eafily  be  changed  into  a  fine  per- 
manent black,  as  Loureiro  informs  us. 

3.  R.  Candel.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  634.  (Tsierou-Candel  ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  6.  63.  t.  35.) — Leaves  obtufe. 
Flower-ftalks  in  forked  pairs,  longer  than  the  leaf.  Fruit 
awl-lhaped.  Native  of  the  F.aft  Indies  in  {hallow  fait  water. 
A  tree  about  feven  feet  high.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort 
(talks,  rather  long,  with  round  edges.  Flowers  compofed 
of  five  or  fix  thick,  reflexed,  white,  (lightly  fragrant  petals. 
Fruit  very  like  that  of  the  following  fpecies. 

4.  R.  Mangle.  Mangrove-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  684. 
Jacq.  Amer.  141.  t.  89.  Browne  Jam.  211. — Leaves 
poiuted.  Fruit  flender-club-fhaped.  Found  in  moilt  fitua- 
tions,  both  in  the  Eait  and  Welt  Indies.  A  tree  about 
fifty  feet  high,  with  white  wood,  and  a  rully-colourediari. 
Leaves  ovate,  ribbed,  entire,  (hining,  coriaceous,  dotted  be- 
neath. Stalks  axillary,  folitary,  two  or  three-flowered,  (lightly 
triangular.     Flowers  white,  having  moillv  eight  petals. 

Jacquin  and  Browne  each  give  an  elaborate  and  curious 
defcription  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  feed  germinates.  From  it's  growing  ufually  near  the 
fea,  the  lower  branches  frequently  become  a  lupport  to  the 
American  ovfter,  and  this  cirenmltance  doubtlefs  gave  rife 
to  an  ancient  fabulous  opinion,  that  fhellfifh  fometimes  grew 
on  tree6,  like  fruit. 

5.  R.  cylindriea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  635.  (Cari-Candel  ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  6.  59.  t.  33.) — Fruit  cylindrical, 
obtufe. — Native  of  fait  marines  in  Malabar.  This  fpecies 
is  clofely  allied  to  gvmnorhiza,  of  which  indeed  Giertner 
contiders  it  to  be  a  variety.  It  is  rather  taller,  and  not  fo 
much  branched.  Leaves  much  fmaller,  and  on  (horter 
(talks.  Fruit  green  when  young,  but  afterwards  reddifli-blue. 

R.  cornieulata.     See  jEgiCERAS. 

R.  cafeolaris.      See  Sons  Kit  ati. \. 

We  dare  not  venture  to  adopt  R.  fexangula  of  Loureiro, 
without  further  information  than  is  furnifhed  by  that  author 
refpe&ing  it. 

RHIZUS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  port  of  Cappadocia, 
near  Trebizond,  between  the  town  of  Pitiufa  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Athena?.      Ptolemy. 

RHO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Olona  ;  eight  miles  W.  of  Milan. 

RHOARA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of  Alia,  in 
Parthia,  between  Cafipraca  and  Semina.      Ptolemy. 

RHOA8,  a  river  of  the  Colchide,  according  to  Pliny. 

RHOBASCI,  a  people  of  Scythia,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Imaus,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  molt  eafterly  fources  of 
the  river  Rha. 

RHOBODUNUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  between  Phelicia  and  Andupcdum. 
Ptolemy. 

RHOBOGDIUM,  a  promontory  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
the  northern  part  of  Hibernia. 

RHOBONDA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania 
C;efarienfis,  between  Tupufuptus  and  Aufum.      Ptolemy. 

RHOCAS,  the  watery  eye.      See  Epiphora. 

RHODA,  or  Rhode,  Rofas,  in  Aneient  Geography,  a 
town  ot  Hilpaiia  Anterior,  belonging  to  the  Indigetes,  and 


N.  of  a  fmall  gulf.  It  is  laid  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Rhodians  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river  which  flowed  from 
the  Pyrenees,  and  called  by  Pomponitis  Mela  "  Thicis." 
But  Cellarius  conjectures  that  it  was  founded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Emporirr,  who  came  thither  from  the  town  of 
Rhodes,  in  the  ifland  of  that  name. — Alfo,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonnenlis,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  according  to  Plinv  ;  who  adds,  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Rhodians.  St.  Jerome  intimates  that  the  Rhone  took 
its  name  from  this  town. 

RHODANNUS,  or  Rodanm.s,  a  fmall  river  which 
had  its  fource  in  the  palatinate  of  Pomerania,  and  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  Viltula  at  Dantzick. 

RHODANUS  Fluvids.     See  Rhone. 

RHODE,  a  river  of  the  European  Sarmatia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Axiaces.     Pliny. 

Rhode  JJland,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  fituated  between  41 J  17'  and  42s  N.  lat.  and 
between  71°  6'  and  710  52'  W.  long.  Its  north  line  is  29 
miles  long  and  its  welt  line  49.  The  coalt  well  of  the  bay 
meafures  22  mil"s,  the  mouth  of  the  bay  16,  and  the  coalt 
eaft  of  the  bay  5,  in  all  43  ;  while  the  greatelt  width  mea- 
furcdon  a  parallel  is  37  miles.  Rhode  ifland  contains  about 
1580  fquare  miles  ;  of  which  about  190  are  water,  and 
about  90  are  included  in  the  iflands.  It  is  bounded  N. 
and  E.  by  the  Maflachufetts,  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W. 
by  Connecticut.  It  is  divided,  according  to  the  following 
itatement,  into  five  counties  and  thirty. one  townfhips. 


Counties. 


No.  of 
Towns.  ( — 


Pojiulatn 

■■■ 


Chief  Tuvns. 


1790.  1800.  1 8 10. 

Providence    -   10     24,39'  z5'^54  5°>7^9  Providence. 

Newport        -     7      14,300  14,845  16,294  Newport. 

Wafhington  -     7      18,075  16,135  14,968  S.  Kinglton, 

Kent     '          -     4        8,848  8,487  9,834  Warwick. 

Briltol            -     3        3,211  3,801  5,072  Brillol. 


Totals        -  31      68,825      69,122      76,937 


This  ftatc  fends  two  reprefentatives  to  congrefs.  The 
tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabited  Rhode  ifland  at  the  time  of 
its  fettlement,  was  the  Narraganfetts,  who  were  a  brave 
and  powerful  people.  The  firit  fettlement  in  this  itate  was 
made  by  Roger  Williams,  ar.d  a  party  of  malecontents  from 
Maflachufetts,  in  1635  ;  and  in  1643  a  charter  was  obtained 
for  the  whole  colony  by  fir  Henry  Vane.  The  charter,  on 
which  the  prefent  constitution  is  founded,  was  obtained  of 
Charles  II.  in  1663.  In  May  1789,  Rhode  ifland  adopted 
the  federal  conftitution.  The  inhabitants  of  this  itate  are 
chiefly  of  Englifh  defcent.  Agreeably  to  the  charter  juil 
mentioned,  the  legislature  is  compofed  of  a  council  of  12, 
including  the  governor  and  deputy  governor,  all  chofen 
annually,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  confilting  of  de- 
puties from  the  leveral  towns,  chofen  twice  a-year.  There 
is  one  fupreme  court,  which  fits  twice  a-year  in  each 
county,  and  an  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  and  general 
feflions  of  the  peace  for  each  county,  fitting  alfo  twice 
a-year.  The  militia  of  this  flate  amount  to  between  7000  and 
8000  men,  organized  and  difciplined  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
the  relt  of  the  New  England  militia.  The  fettlement  of 
Rhode  ifland  is  faid  to  have  originated  in  a  religious  difpute  ; 
and  fome  of  its  firit  fettlers  were  exiles  from  the  Maffa- 
chufetts,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  pre- 
judice and  animofity  thus  excited  were  never  thoroughly  re- 
moved ;  but  they  were  long  cherifhed  by  the  defcendants 
of  the  firit  occupiers  j  and  even  to  this  day,  there  has  never 
been  a  congregational  minilter  fettled  on  the  welt  fide  of  the 
4  bay. 
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bay    except  in  Providence.     The  mafs  of  the  people,  it  is 
faid,  on  the  well  fide  of  the  bay,  has  generally  been  ignorant, 
irreligious,  and  loofe   in  their   morals.     The  tone  of  reli- 
gious   fentiment   and  of  morals,  in   Providence,   Newport, 
and  Briftol,   and  other  towns  adjoining  thefe  on  the  ealt   of 
the  bay,  has  been  much  raifed  by  the  emigrants  from  Mafia- 
chufetts  and  Connecticut,  and  the  ellablifhment  of  religious 
raftitutions.     The  traveller  fees  few  of  the  improvements  in 
agriculture,  roads,  manufactures,  or  mode  of  living,  which 
he   finds  in  the  neighbouring   itates ;  and  meets  with  little 
of  that  civility  for  which  other  parts  of  New  England  are 
remarkable.      The  mifTionary  labours,   however,  have  not 
been  without  their  good  effete.     With   relpecl  to   the  re- 
ligious profeflion   of  this    Hate,  the    Baptilts   are  the  moil 
numerous  ;  mod  of  whom  are  Calvinillic  ;   lome  are  Armi- 
nians,  and  a  few  of  them  are  feventh-day  Baptilts.      A  dill 
fmaller  number  confifts  of  thol'e  who  claim  peculiar  fandity, 
and  are  denominated  Separate  Baptids.     The  other  deno- 
minations are  Congregationalilts,  who  have  eight  minillers  ; 
Epifcopolians,  who  have  four,  one  of  whom  is  thebif  hop 
of  the  ealtern  diocefe  ;  Moravians,  and  Jews.      In  this  ilate 
religion  is  not  fupported  by  law  ;  but  the  clergy  are  main- 
tained by  the  voluntary  contributions  ot  their  people.      1  he 
number  of  clergy,  as  thev  have  no  Rated   falary,  enforced 
bv  law,  is  extremely  fmall ;  but  the   ilate  of  religion  and 
morals,  in   a   great  'part  of  the  flate,  is    lamentably   low. 
Literature  has  of  late  been  encouraged.      Brown  umvcriity 
at  Providence,  deriving  its    prefent    name    from    Nicholas 
Brown,   efq.,    who  gave  the   inftitutiou   5000   dollars,  was 
founded  in  1764  at  Warren,  and  removed  to  Providence  in 
I77o.      (See  College.)      Academies    are    eilabhlhed    at 
Providence,    Newport,    Briflol,  Warren,  Eaft-Grecnwich, 
and  South-Kinglton.      Schools  are  kept  during  the  winter- 
months  in  moil  towns  of  the  ilate,  though  not  provided  tor 
by  the  laws;  and  upon  the  whole  the   ilate  of  focietv is 
improving.      In  this  ttate  there  are    13  banks.      The  chiet 
exports    are  flax-feed,  lumber,  horfes,  cattle,    beef,  pork, 
fifli,  poultry,  onions,  butter,  cheefe,  barley,  grain,  fpints, 
and  cotton  and  linen  goods.      More  than  600  vefTels  enter 
and  clear  annually  at  the  feveral  ports.      In  1 S04  the  amount 
of  exports  was  1,735,671  dollars,  and  111    1810,  '»3S?»576 
dollars.      The  imports  confift  of  European  and  Weil  India 
.roods,  and  logwood  from  the  bay  of  Honduras.      The  in- 
habitants, particularly  thole  of  Newport  and  Briilol,  were, 
not  long  iiuce,  largely  concerned  in  the  Have  trade,  even  11. 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  ilate.      A  turnpike  road  pailcs 
from  Providence,  W.S.W.,  through  Scituate  and  Coventry, 
meeting  a  limilar  road  in  Liibon,  Connecticut,   which  leads 
through   Windham  to  Hartford  ;   its  length    is   about   25 
miles.       Another   road  itrikes  the   Connecticut  line   S.  ot 
this,  and  pafles  through   Norwich,   New  London,  to  New 
Haven  and  New  York  ;  this  is  the  gnat  lout  hern  road  from 
Boflon  to  New  York  ;  but  the  roads  in  this  ilate  have  been 
much  negleded.     This  (late  is  reckoned  as  healthy  as  any 
country  in  America.     The  winters  in  tho  maritime  parts  ot 
the  ilate  are  milder   than   in  the   inland  country  ;  and   the 
fummers  are  delightful:    the  extreme  heats  that  occur  m 

'  other  parts  of  America,  being  allayed  by  cool  and  refresh- 
ing breezes  from  the  lea.  The  riv<  rs  and  hays  Iwarm  w  1th 
various  kinds  rf  fifli  ;  and  this  Hate  produces  com,  rye, 
barley,   oats,   and   in    lo.ne   parts  wheal,  lull.,  lent    lor  home 

confumption,  and  the  various  forts  ot  grafles,  fruits,  and 

culinary  roots  and  plants  in  great  abundance  and  perfection. 
Cyder  is  made  for  exportation.  The  north-wcllcr,,  parts  of 
the  ilate  are  rocky  and  barren,  and  ot  courle  thin  y  inha- 
bited. The  tract  of  land  lying  between  North  and  South 
Kinefton  on  the  call,  and  Connecticut  on  the  well,  called 
««  Shannock"  country,  or  «  Purchafe,"  U  excellent  grazing 
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land,  and  inhabited  by  a  number  of  wealthy  farmers,  who 
rear  fome  of  the  fuiell  neat  cattle  in  New  England  ;  they 
keep  large  dairies,  and  make  butter  and  cheefe  of  the  befl 
quality,  .and  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  Iron  or- 
is found  in  great  plenty  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ilate  ;  fo  that 
the  moll  confiderable  manufactures  of  this  ilate  are  thofe  of 
iron  ;  and  alio  abundance  of  lime-done,  which  furnifhes lime 
for  exportation.  In  this  ilate  are  feveral  mineral  fprings  ; 
and  one  ill  particular  near  Providence,  to  which  many  people 
refort  for  bathing,  and  for  drinking  the  water. 

Rhode  //land,  is  an  illand  from  which  the  American  ilate 
takes  its  name,  near  the  coail  of  Malfachufetts,  about  40 
miles  S.W.  from  Boiloii.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  on  an  average  3^  miles  wide,  and  is  divided  into 
three  townlhips,  oias.  Newport,  Portfmoutli,  and  Middle- 
ton.  This  illand  is  pleafant  and  falubrious,  and  is  a  noted 
place  of  refort  for  invalids  from  fouthcrn  climates.  Between 
30,000  and  40,000  fheep  are  fed  on  the  ifland,  befides  neat 
cattle  and  horfes.      N.  lat.  41°  25'.      W.  long.  7  l :  20'. 

Rhode  River,  the  weilernmoll  water  ot  the  N.W. 
branch  of  Cape  Pear  river,  in  North  Carolina. 

RHODEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  ot 
Waldeck;   24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Waldeck. 

RHODES,  IJlandof,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography, 
an  illand  of  Alia,  iituated  in  the  Mediterranean,  very  near 
the  coail  of  Caria  or  Natolia,  and  N.E  .of  the  illand  of 
Crete,  but  much  larger  than  this  illand.  Pliny  Hates  its 
circuit  at  125  miles;  but  Ilidore  makes  it  103  miles.  Ac- 
cording to  Sonnini,  it  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad  ;  its 
greatell  length,  in  a  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  being  about 
12  leagues,  and  breadth  6  ;  and  its  circuit  is  commonly  clli- 
matedat  44  leagues.  Its  form  is  nearly  triangular,  whence 
it  obtained  the  name  of  "  Trinacria  ;"  and  it  was  alfo  known 
formerly  by  the  names  of  Ophiufa,  Alleria,  TEthrea,  Ce- 
rymbia,  Poeda,  Atabyria,  Marcia,  Oloeda,  Stadia,  Tel- 
chinis,  Pelagia,  and  Rhodus.  The  lattar  appellation  has  pre- 
vailed in  later  ages ;  and  its  etymology  has  been  fought  in 
the  Greek  Rhodon,  fignifying  a  rofe,  with  which  flower  the 
ifland  abounded.  In  confirmation  of  this  etymology  it  has 
been  alleged  that  feveral  Rhodian  coins  arc  ilill  extant,  ex- 
hibiting, on  one  fide,  the  fun,  and  on  the  reverie  a  rofe. 
Diodorus  Siculus  deduces  the  origin  of  its  name  from 
Rhoda,  the  daughter  of  Apollo  by  Venus.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  preferred  the  etymology  of  Bochart,  who,  avail- 
ing hunfelf  of  one  of  its  ancient  names,  via.  Ophiufa  or 
Snake  illand,  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  numerous  (hakes 
with  which  it  was  iufelled,  when  it  was  lirll  inhabited,  fays 
that  the  Phoenicians  alfo  called  it  Snake  illand,  which,  in 
their  language,  lignified  "  Gefirat  Rhod,"  the  latter  word 
meaning  a  fnake,  whence  the  Greeks  afterwards  formed  the 
name  of  Rhodes,  which  the  illand  has  ("nice  preferved. 
Another  name  by  which  it  was  diitinguiflled,  in  common 
witli  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  was  Macaria,  or  fortunate, 
referring  to  the  nature-  of  the  climate  and  ot  the  foil.  Bui 
it  is  laid  to  furpafs  Cyprus,  if  not  with  rcljvet  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land,  at  lealt  by  its  milder  and  more  agrei  abl 
temperature.  In  this  illand  the  heat  is  not  exceffive,  fo  that 
long  droughts  do  not  burn  the  plants,  dry  up  the  ival 
,„■   caufe   the   inhabitants   to  fuller.      The   fertility  and  pro- 

dudiivi -nel'sof  its  foil  gave  occafion  to  the  fable,  embcllilhed 

|,v  the  poets,   ol  thole' golden   Ihowers  which  they  pretended 

to  have  once  fallen  upon  it.     Itformerlj  produced,  in 

pi,  ,,i  v,  all  foi  1  a  of  delicious  fi  nits,  and  u  incs  ol  fo  exquiflte 
a  flavour,  that  thev  were  uled  by  the    Romans  chiefly   in 

their    iacntiee;,    and   thought    to    be,    as    Virgil    informs    US, 

fGeorg.  l.ii.)  too  good  lor  nion.il..  Although  the  heat 
is  not  lcorching,  yet  the  air  is  fo  ferene,  that  no  day  evei 
pad;    ,, 11ho.1t  lun'-lhiue;  whence  the  poets  feigned  Phccbu 
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to  be  in  love   with  this  ifland,  which,  as  they  fay,  was  a  he  was  honoured   after  his  death  as   a  hero   or   demi-god. 

mere  marfti,  altogether  uninhabitable,  till  it  was   loved  by  Not  long  before  the  Trojan  war,   Tlepolemus,  the  fon   of 

Phoebus  and  railed  out  of  the  waters  by  his  powerful  in-  Hercules,  in  compliance  with  the  inftruclion  of  the  oracle 

To  this   purpofe  Sonnini   defcribes   its  temperate  which  he  confulted,  left  Argos,  and  fettled  in  Rhodes.     He 


fluence. 


climate,  pure  air,  and  fine  fprings,  which  at  all  times  fupply 
the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  render  it  agreeable  ;  its 
vallies  of  a  rich  and  fertile  foil,  covered  by  plentiful 
harvefts,  and  clothed  with  rich  paflures,  fhaded  by  trees 
bearing  precious  fruits,  fuch  as  the  olive,  the  orange,  and 
the  fig-tree,  with  flowers  that  embelhfh  with. their  luflre, 
and  perlume  with  their  fweet  emanations ;  Hoping  hills  on 


here  planted  a  colony,  which  he  governed  as  king  of  the 
ifland  with  great  equity.  Diodorus  fays,  thefe  were  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Rhodes.  After  the  Trojan  war,  the  bell; 
part  of  the  ifland  was  taken  poffeflion  of  by  the  Dorians, 
who  expelled  the  ancient  proprietors,  and  the  Doric  dialed 
was  commonly  ufed  throughout  the  whole  ifland. 

The  Rhodians  applied  themfelves,  at  an  early  period,  to 


which  the  vine  is  cultivated,  or  which  prefent  to  numerous     trade  and  navigation,  and  for  many  ages  were  fovereigns  of 
flocks  a   luxuriant  and  odoriferous  herbage  ;   "«<™««-™=  «"     **•■>    '---   »i.~:.-  1 


mountains  on 
which  grow  the  moll  beautiful  trees,  whofe  verdure  is 
perennial ;  all  which  would  ftill  render  it  one  of  the  moft 
delightful  abodes  in  the  world,  did  not  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Turks  efface  a  part  of  the  colours  of  this  fmiling  pifture. 
A  gloomy  nakednefs,  fays  the  fame  author,  diffufes   me- 


the   fea:  their  laws  being  the  ftandard  by  which  all  con- 

troverfies  relating  to  maritime  affairs  were  decided.     Thefe 

and  conititutions  were  fo  juft,  that  they  were  after- 


wards incorporated  into  the  Roman  pandefts,  and  followed 
in   all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  government  of  Rhodes  was  originally  monarchical  ; 
lancholy   over   places    formerly  adorned   by  the    riches   of     and  feveral  kings  are  faid  to  have  reiened  there  long-  before 

„-,>,„.,>  .,.,,1   ,„J,,rt 1    *1 ...1 __U„J    ..1..-..1 L__         »L_   rr.     _•  °    ,        .         r     ,       ,-  ,  b  g    «■.»«•«. 


nature  and  induttry  ;  and  the  men  who  are  called  thither  by 
an  agreeable  and  truly  happy  country,  are  driven  back  by 
the  terror  infpired  by  a  horde  of  fpoilers.  Happinefs  no 
longer  inhabits  an  illand  formerly  "  fortunate,"  and  the 
golden  fhower,  which  the  poets  of  antiquity,  caufed  to  fall 
there,  as  an  emblem  of  its  riches  and  brilliant  advantages,  is 
converted  into  a  ftormof  defolation. 

In  the  time  of  Homer  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  had  three 
cities,  viz.  Lindus,  now  L'tndo,  Camirus  or  Camiro,  and 
L'lyfiis,  the  moft  ancient  city  in  the  whole  ifland  ;  to  which 
in  after  ages  was  added  a  fourth,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
ifland.  (See  each  refpe&ively. )  Thefe  three  cities  were 
built,  according  to  Diodorus,  by  Tlepolemus,  the  fon  of 
Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war.  But  Strabo  and  Cicero 
inform  us,  that  they  were  founded  by  the  Heliades,  or 
grandfons  of  Phoebus,  lalyfus,  Camirus,  and  Lindus, 
who  gave  each  of  them  his  own  name.  Other  writers 
fay,  that  they  were  built  by  the  Dorians  not  long  after 
their  migration  ;  and  hence  Athenaeus  reckons  them  among 
the  Dorian  colonies.      Herodotus  favs,  they  were   founded 


the  Trojan  war ;  but  of  thefe  we  have  no  account.  Among 
the  eminent  writers  of  this  illand,  we  have  an  enumeration 
of  the  following,  whofe  names  we  can  only  mention :  viz. 
Ariltophanes,  Eudemus,  Hieronymus,  a  Peripatetic  plnlo- 
fopher,  Leonidas,  Pifander,  Panetius,  Apollonius  Molon, 
Timocreon,  Prxciphanes,  Anthseas,  &c.  The  authors  of 
the  Uniyerfal  Hiitory  (ubi  infra)  have  given  a  brief  ac- 
count of  fome  of  them,  and  referred  for  an  ampler  detail 
to  Meurfiae's  learned  treatife  on  the  ifland  of  Rhodes, 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1675,  ann  publifhed.  with  thofe 
on  Crete  and  Cyprus  by  the  fame  author. 

In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  after  that  epoch,  the 
kings  who  reigned  in  this  ifland  were,  Tlepolemus,  Do- 
rieus,  Damagetus,  Diagoras,  Evagoras,  Cleobulus,  Eraf- 
tides,  Damagetus  II.,  and  Diagoras  II.  The  laft  of  thefe 
fovereigns  proved  conqueror  in  the  Olympic,  Ifthmian, 
Nemaean,  and  Argian  games,  and  on  that  account  is  cele- 
brated by  Pindar.  His  three  fons  were  alfo  viftors  in  the 
Olympic  fports.  Upon  the  death  of  Diagoras  II.  fome  ex- 
traordinary revolution  muft  have  happened  ;  as  another 
family  had   poffeflion  of  the  throne.     After  the   death  or 


by  the   daughters   of  Danaus,  who  landed   in   this   ifland, 

after  having  put  to  death  the  ions  of  ^Egyptus,  their  huf-     expulfion  of'  the  laft  king,  the  republican  government  pre" 

bands.      In  the  city  of  Lindus  was   a  magnificent  temple,     vailed  over  the  whole  ifland;   during   which  the    Rhodians 

built,  according  to    Plutarch,   in   honour   of   the   Lindian 

Minerva,   a  ftatue  of  which,  together  with  the  mother  of 

Jupiter  Dodonseus,  both   of  exquifite   workmanfhip,  were 

found  in   the   rubbifh   of  the  city,  after  it  had  been   acci- 


dentally reduced  to  afhes,  and  removed  to  Conftantinople. 
In  this  temple  there  were  alfo  feveral  pictures  by  Parrhafius, 
Zeuxis,  and  other  great  mafters.  Lindus  and  lalyfus  were 
well  fortified  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides ;  but  Camirus  was  without  walls. 
The  three  cities  now  mentioned  were,  as  Strabo  informs 
us,  three  different  republics,  independent  of  each  other, 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  till  the  inhabitants  abandoned 
them,  and  removed  to  the  city  of  Rhodes. 

This  ifland  was  firft  peopled,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  by  the  Telchinae  from  Crete  ;  but  dreading  a  de- 
luge, they  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  made  way  for 
the  Heliades,  or  grand-children  of  Phoebus,  who  took  pof- 
feflion of  it,  after  Apollo  had  cleared  it  of  the  mud,  with 
which  it  had  been  covered  by  the  deluge.  The  Heliades, 
being  infefted  with  ferpents,  fent  for  Phorbas  from  Theffaly, 
upon  the  fuggeftion  of  the  oracle  at  Delos,  who  brought 
with  him  a  number  of  Theffalians,  fettled  on  the  ifland, 
deftroyed  the  ferpents,  and  after  his  death  was  honoured 
as  a  demi-god.  A  colony  of  Cretans  afterwards  fettled  at 
Camirus,  in  this  ifland,  under  the  conduct  of  Althasmenes, 
fon  of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete  ;  and  by  direction  of  the  oracle, 


engaged  in  trade  and  navigation,  became  very  powerful  by 
fea,  and  planted  feveral  colonies   in  diftant  countries ;  viz. 
Rhodus   in   Spain,  and  Parthenope  in  the  country  of  the 
Opici.      At   this  time   they  were  mafters  of   the  Balearic 
iflands,    then   called  the   Gymnafian   iflands.     During    the 
Peloponnefian  war  the   Rhodians  firft  joined  the  Athenians, 
revolted  from  them  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  afterwards 
joined  the  former.     At  this  time  the  republic   of  Rhodes 
was  rent  into  two  factions,  the  people  favouring  the  Athe- 
nians,   and  the  nobles   the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  the  latter 
at   laft   prevailed  ;  democracy  was  abohfhed,  and  an  arifto- 
cracy  introduced  in  its  room.     Under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment  the   ftate  enjoyed   a  profound  tranquillity,   until  the 
third  year   of   the    105th  olympiad,   which    was  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  fon  of  Amyntas,   when  the 
Social  war  broke  out,  which,  after  it  had  lafted  rive  years, 
was  concluded   by    a  treaty,  very  little  to   the  honour  of 
Athens.      By  this  treaty,   Rhodes,  Chios,  Cos,  and  Byzan- 
tium,  were  to  enjoy  full  liberty,  and  be  quite  independent 
of  Athens.      The  Rhodians,  however,  did  not  remain  long 
unmolefted  ;  but  they  were  oppreffed  by  Maufolus,   kino-  of 
Caria,  who  had  aflifted  them  in  throwing  off  the  Athenian 
yoke.    After  fuffering  for  fome  time,  they  equipped  a  fleet, 
invaded  Caria,   and  regained  their  liberty.      Artemilia,  the 
queen  of  Maufolus,  by  an  aft  of  treachery,  poflefled  her- 
felf  of  the  city   of   Rhodes,   and  put   to  death  the  chief 

citizens 


RHODES. 


citizens  who  had  planned  the  Carian  expedition.  In  this 
itate  of  diftrefs,  the  Rhodians  recurred  to  the  Athenians, 
and  either  by  their  afiiltance,  or  by  exertions  on  their  own 
part,  after  the  death  of  Artemifia,  were  reftored  to  their 
ancient  liberty.  From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Alexander 
llu'  Great  the  Rhodians  enjoyed  undiflurbcd  tranquillity  ; 
and  as  they  delivered  their  cities  and  harbours  to  his  cuftody, 
tiny  were  on  that  account  highly  favoured  by  that  prince. 
Diodorus  indeed  tells  us  that  Alexander  depolited  his  lalt 
will  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  fhewed,  on 
all  occafions,  a  greater  value  for  the  Rhodians  than  for  any 
other  of  the  Greek  nations.  But  they  no  Courier  had 
heard  of  his  death,  than,  taking  up  arms,  they  drove  out 
the  Macedonian  garrii'ons,  and  once  more  became  a  free 
people.  About  this  time  Rhodes,  the  capital  city,  fuffered 
very  much  from  an  inundation,  accompanied  by  a  temped 
and  halftones  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  which  demolished 
many  houfes,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Rhodians  foon  repaired  the  damage  which  they  had 
fuftained,  by  a  renewed  and  very  fedulous  application  to 
trade  and  navigation,  the  only  fources  of  their  wealth  and 
power.  Although  they  were  in  amity  with  the  neighbouring 
princes,  and  were  deiirous  of  obierving  a  drift  neutrality, 
by  which  prudential  caution  they  were  become  one  of  the 
moit  opulent  dates  of  Afia  ;  yet  their  inclination,  concur- 
ring with  their  intered,  they  fecretly  attached  themfelves  to 
Ptolemy  :  the  molt  advantageous  branches  of  their  commerce 
fpringing  from  Egypt.  When  Antigonus,  who  had  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  for  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  de- 
manded fuecours  of  them,  and  they  hefitated  in  declaring 
again d  their  ancient  friend  and  ally,  his  anger  was  excited, 
md  Iil'  immediately  ordered  one  of  his  admirals  to  fail  with 
his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and  feize  all  the  fhips  that  failed  out 
of  the  harbour  for  Egypt.  The  Rhodians,  finding  their 
harbour  blocked  up  by  the  fleet  of  Antigonus,  equipped 
a  great  number  of  gallies,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  obliged 
him,  with  the  lofs  of  many  (hips,  to  quit  his  ltation  ;  An- 
tigonus was  incenfed,  and  threatened  to  befiege  their  capital 
with  his  whole  army.  They  remonltrated,  but  with  little 
effect,  and  the  only  terms  of  accommodation  they  could 
obtain,  were,  that  they  fhould  declare  war  againd  Ptolemy, 
that  the)  fhould  admit  Antigonus's  fleet  into  their  harbour, 
and  that  ioo  of  their  chief  citizens  fhould  be  furrendered 
as  hodages  for  the  performance  of  thefe  articles.  The 
Rhodians  applied  to  their  allies,  ami  particularly  to  Pto- 
lemy, for  al  iltance ;  and  after  great  preparations  on  both 
fides,  Demetrius  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  troops,  increafed  and  mercenaries,  who  willicd 

to  plunder  Rhodes  of  its  riches,  and  having  laid  wade  the 
country  round  the  city,  approached  the  city  itfelf  with  his 
powerful  fin  ,  and  fortified  his  cam;,  with  ftrbng  ram- 
parts and  a  triple  palifade.  The  Rhodians  adopted  every 
pofiible  meafure  for  a  vigorous  defence.  After  repeated 
aflault  nn  the  pari  "I  Demetrius,  which  were  repulled 
with  ,  he  brought  forward  a  newly  invented 

machi  ,"  with  a  variety  of  other  engines, 

and  he  employed  in  the  ma  them  about  30,000 

men.  The  belieged,  in  the  mean  while,  railed  a  new  wall, 
within   that   whi  amy  intended   to  batter  with  the 

helepolis.      The  city  was  furioufly  all. mil   il  mi  all  Gdc8,  both 

by  fea  '  ,  and  an  honourable  capitulation  on  the  part 

of  the  Rhodians  being  refilled   by  Demetrius,  the  attack 

-was  renewed,   and  a    breach   made  in  the  wall  ;   but  the  be- 

nh  Im  h  intrepidity,  thai 
ny,  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  were  forced  t>> 

abandon   the  eutcrprilc  ami  retire.      A  feafbnable  fupply  of 
provifions  arriving  lafe  al   Rhodes,   the  befieged  gai 
courage,  and  determined  to  lei  lire  to  tl  hies. 


In  the  execution  of  this  projett  a  great  number  of  Deme- 
trius's  troops  fell  victims,  and  the  conflagration  was  fo  great, 
that  Demetrius  thought  it  molt  prudent  to  move  off  his 
machines,  led  they  fhould  be  utterly  deftroyed.  Whilfl 
the  Rhodians  were  thus,  with  equal  valour  and  peri'r vcrance, 
defending  themfelves  and  annoying  the  enemy,  an  embafly 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Demetrius  from  Athens,  and  the 
other  cities  of  Greece,  fohciting  him  to  make  peace  with 
the  Rhodians.  A  ceflation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  and 
terms  were  offered  by  Demetrius,  which  were  rejected  by 
the  Rhodians.  The  aflault  was  renewed,  and  a  breach 
having  been  made,  it  was  entered  by  a  detachment  of 
Demetrius's  men  ;  which  occafioned  great  confulion  in  the 
city  :  but  the  Rhodians  fought  like  men  in  the  utmoit  de- 
fpair,  and  animated  by  their  leaders,  who  encouraged 
one  another,  they  propofed  a  lad  effort  for  the  defence  of 
their  city  and  country,  which  was  that  of  breaking  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  battalion,  in  the  execution 
of  which  meafure  they  killed  both  their  commanders.  Af- 
ter their  death,  the  red  were  cafily  thrown  into  diforder, 
and  all  to  a  man  were  either  killed,  or  taken  prifoners.  The 
Rhodians  alfo,  on  this  occafion,  loft  many  of  their  braved 
commanders.  At  length  the  helepolis  was  rendered  ufelcfs, 
by  the  dratagem  of  a  Rhodian  engineer,  and  this  misfor- 
tune, it  is  faid,  induced  Demetrius  to  conclude  a  peace. 
Thus  the  fiege,  after  it  had  continued  a  whole  year,  was 
raifed  (B.C.  303)  ;  and  the  Rhodians  amply  rewarded  all 
thofe  who  had  diflinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  One  indance  of  laudable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Demetrius  during  the  fiege  deferves  to  be  recorded. 
At  this  time  Protogenes,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  was  a 
native  of  Cannus,  a  city  of  Caria,  redded  at  Rhodes.  His 
houfe  was  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  it.  The  prince,  furprifed  at  this  refolution, 
aiked  him  why  he  did  not,  like  the  other  inhabitants,  fecure 
himfelf  within  the  walls  ?  Protogenes  replied,  that  he  was 
under  no  apprehenfion,  fince  he  was  fenfible  that  Demetrius 
had  declared  war  againd  the  Rhodians,  and  not  againd  the 
arts.  The  prince  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  took  the  painter 
under  his  protection,  and  placed  a  guard  round  his  houfe, 
to  prefcrve  him  from  the  infults  of  the  foldiery.  The  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  this  Protogenes  was  the  picture  of  Ialyfus,  fup- 
pofed  by  the  klioili.ni,  to  have  founded  their  city.  The 
Rhodians  having  concluded  a  peace  upon  advantageous  and 
honourable  terms,  devoted  themfelves  again  to  trade  and 
navigation  ;  by  which  they  not  only  became  mailers  of  the 
fea,  but  the  mod  opulent  and  flourilliing  Itate  of  all  Greece. 
Their  next  war  was  with  the  Byzantines;  and  about  the 
time  of  its  termination  the  famous  Colodus  of  Rhodes  was 
overturned  by  an  earthquake,  which  did  other  conliderablc 
damage.  In  the  year  B.C.  203,  the  Rhodiansjoined  Attalus, 
-If  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  ;  and  a 
triple  alii  nee  v  is  I  irmed  between  the  Romans,  Attains, 
and  the  lit  In  procefs  of  time,   the  fidelity  of  the 

attachment  of  the  Rl  1  I  jn  {■>  the  Romans,  of  which  they 
had  once  and  ...  in  1  hibited  unequivocal  evidence,  was 
fufpeCtcd  ;  anil  this  fu'fpicion  was  confirmed  when  they  en- 
gaged with  Perl.  .,  the  (on  of  Philip,  to  Hand  neuter.  The 
Roman  fenate  was  incenfed,  and  the  Rhodians  lent  mef- 
fengers  to  appeafe  their  wrath,  but  their  *  eti    unavail- 

1  1.  li,  however,  in  the  year  BC.  [66,  they  were 
admitted  i"  an  alliance  with  Rome  and  favoured  by  the 
fenate.     Prom  ;  id,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mi- 

thridatic  war,  the  Rnodii  1  d  th  ir  liberties,  while  all 

theotherfl md  colonies  of  Greece  wen   brought  u 

the  Rom.. n  yoke,  ami  became  provinces  of  that  repul 
In  the  civil  war  between  Casfar  and  Pompey,  th 
latter  with  a  numerous  fleet  ;  but  after  the  J  . 
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thev  fided  with  C<el'ar,  which  drew  upon  them  the  diipleafure 
of  C.  Caflius,  who  advanced  to  their  illand  with  i  powerful 
fleet,  and  demanded  the  furrender  of  their  fleet,  with  which 
demand  they  refufed  to  comply.  The  confequcnce  was  a 
fea-engagement,  in  which  the  Rhodians  were  defeated  ;  and 
it  lias  been  obferved,  that  this  was  the  hilt  time  in  which 
they  were  fairly  overcome  in  a  fea-fight.  Caflius  proceeded 
to  take  poffeflion  of  Rhodes  and  to  plunder  it.  He  alfo 
ordered  fifty  of  the  chief  citizens  to  be  put  to  death,  -nd 
others  were  profcribed.  He  dripped  them  of  all  their  money, 
and  even  the  temples  of  all  their  valuable  furniture,  veflels 
and  Itatues.  He  announced,  by  a  public  cryer,  that  any  per- 
fon  who  fhould  difcover  any  hidden  treafures  fhould  receive 
a  tenth  part  by  way  of  recompence  ;  and  the  refult  was, 
that  he  thus  extorted  from  private  perfons  above  8000 
talents.  He  then  lined  the  city  in  500  more,  aid  leaving 
L..  Varus,  with  a  ftrong  garrilon  to  exact  the  fine,  without 
any  abatement,  he  returned  to  the  continent. 

After  the  death  of  Caflius,  Marc  Antony  reltored  the 
Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  bellowing 
upon  them  the  iflands  of  Andros,  Naxos,  Tenos,  and  the 
city  of  Myndus.  But  thefe  the  Rhodians  to  opprelled  and 
loaded  with  taxes,  that  Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to 
the  Rhodian  republic,  was  obliged  to  divert  her  of  the  fove- 
reignty  over  thofe  places,  which  he  had,  a  little  before,  io 
liberally  bertowed  upon  her.  From  this  time  to  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
Rhodians.  That  prince  deprived  them  of  their  liberty  for 
having  crucified  fome  Roman  citizens.  However,  he  foon 
reftored  them  to  their  former  condition,  as  we  read  in  Sue- 
tonius and  Tacitus.  The  latter  adds,  that  they  had  been  as 
often  deprived  of,  as  reftored  to,  their  liberty,  by  way  of 
punifhment  or  reward  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  they 
had  obliged  the  Romans  with  their  afliftance  in  foreign  wars, 
or  provoked  them  with  their  feditions  at  home.  Pliny,  who 
wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vefpafian's  reign,  ftyles  Rhodes  a 
beautiful  and  free  town.  But  this  liberty  they  did  not  long 
enjoy,  the  ifland  being  fuon  after  reduced,  by  the  fame 
Vefpafian,  to  a  Roman  province,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  their  new  mailers.  This  province  was  called  the 
province  of  the  iflands.  The  Roman  prattor,  who  go- 
verned  it,  refided  at  Rhodes,  as  the  chief  city  under  his 
jurifdiction  ;  and  Rome,  notwithllanding  the  eminent  fer- 
vices  rendered  her  by  this  republic,'  thenceforth  treated  the 
Rhodians  not  as  allies  but  vaflals. 

Under  Conltantine  this  ifland  remained  part  of  the  Eaftern 
empire  ;  but  the  pufillaniiuity  and  vices  of  the  princes  who 
fucceeded,  (hook  it  to  its  foundation.  In  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Conilans,  Moawiah,  Othman's  lieutenant, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Rhodes.  At  length  the  Greek  em- 
perors expelled  the  Mahometans,  and  kept  polfeflion  till  the 
time  of  Baldwin,  who,  having  made  himlelf  fovereign  of 
Conftantinople,  fent  a  prefect  to  Rhodes.  Some  time  after 
it  was  conquered  by  Ducas.  Then  the  brave  warriors, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  knights  of  St.  .John,  attacked, 
and,  after  a  bloody  battle,  took  it  ;  in  which  heroifm 
triumphed  over  numbers  and  valour.  Mahomet  II.  tar- 
nifhed  the  luftre  of  his  laurels,  by  befieging  this  place,  de- 
fended by  a  fmall  band  of  heroes.  In  the  year  1525,  Soli- 
man  faw  a  numerous  army  perifliing  under  its  walls  ;  and  if 
this  redoubtable  conqueror  of  Hungary  and  Perfia  did  at 
length  fubdue  Rhodes,  attacked  on  all  fides  by  the  forces 
of  the  Turks,  the  greater  was  the  fhame  of  the  Chrillian 
princes,  who  did  not  fend  a  fingle  veflel  to  the  aid  of  its 
intrepid  defenders.  Deftroyed,  rather  than  vanquifhed,  they 
were  almoil  buried  under  the  ruin  of  their  forts.  Seliman 
could  not  enter  the  town  without  wading  through  the  blood 
of  his   foldiers  ;   and  in  it   he  found  nothing  but  heaps  of 


ruins,  defended  by  a  fmall  company  of  knights,  covered  with 
wounds,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Malta.  |  See  Malta). 
The  governor-general  of  this  ifland  is  a  pacha,  who  has 
abfolute  power.  The  Greeks  and  Jews  have  a  chief,  named 
the  Moutevali,  who  is  their  intendant-gencral,  and  has  the 
regulation  of  the  tax,  called  carach, — a  capitation  tax  im- 
pofed  by  the  grand  ieignior  on  all  his  fubjects  who  are  not 
Mahometans,  but  is  paid  only  by  the  men. 

The  foil  of  the  illand  is  dry  and  fandy,  but  watered  by  its 
numerous  fprings.  It  is  very  fertile  :  corn  thrives  well  ; 
and  its  yellow  and  heavy  grain  affords  flour  as  white  as  fnow, 
which  makes  excellent  bread.  It  needs  only  cultivation  to 
raife  an  ample  fupply,  not  only  for  its  own  coniumption,  but 
for  a  large  exportation.  The  number  of  families  in  the 
whole  ifland  is  etlimated  at  4700  Turks,  2500  Greeks,  and 
100  Jews,  in  all  7300,  or  about  36,000  inhabitants.  N.  lat. 
36°  26'.   E.  long.  27 3  32'. 

Rhodes,  the  capital  city  of  the  ifland  above  defcribed,  as 
well  as  the  chief  feat  of  its  government,  is  fituated  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  ifland,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  gentle  afcent, 
and  in  an  agreeable  plain,  environed  at  fome  diftance  with 
feveral  hills  full  of  fprings,  and  covered  with  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees.  This  {lately  city  was  built  by  the  fame  architect 
whom  the  Athenians  had  employed  in  building  the  Pineus, 
or  part  of  Athens  ;  vix.  Hippodamus,  a  native  of  Miletus, 
and  elteemed  one  of  the  beil  architects  Greece  ever  pro- 
duced. It  was  built,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ariftides,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  furrounded  with  walls  like 
thofe  of  Munichia,  embellifhed  with  mod  ftately  buildings, 
itraight  and  broad  ftrcets,  pleafant  avenues,  line  groves, 
large  fquares,  &c.  Dio  Chryfoftom  fays,  that  moll  of  the 
Pagan  deities  had  temples  in  this  city  ;  among  which  that  of 
the  Sun,  called  by  the  Dorians  Halcium,  wa3  one  of  the 
moll  noble  ftructures  of  antiquity.  Strabo  meHtions  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  pic- 
tures by  Protogenes.  .  Hefychius,  Appian,  and  Suetonius, 
fpeak  of  the  temples  of  Ifis,  of  Ocridian,  and  Diana,  as 
mailer-pieces  of  art.  Each  of  thefe  temples  contained  im- 
menfe  treafures,  the  offerings  of  votaries  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  Afia,  and  Italy.  In  the  Dionyfium,  or  temple  of 
Bacchus,  was  a  llatue  of  Pluto  of  mafl'y  gold,  and  an  incre- 
dible number  of  other  Itatues  and  pictures.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that,  in  his  time,  there  were  in  the  city  of  Rhodes  above 
3000  flatues,  moll  of  them  executed  with  great  tafte ;  and 
Ariltides  fays,  that  there  were  more  valuable  Itatues  and 
pictures  in  this  fingle  city  than  in  all  the  other  cities  of 
Greece.  The  pictures  of  Menander,  king  of  Caria,  and  of 
Anxus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  by  Apclles,  and  thofe  of  Per- 
feus,  Hercules,  and  Meleager,  by  Xeuxis,  are  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers.  That  of  Melea- 
ger was  there  fcorched  by  lightning,  as  Pliny  tell:  us,  but 
that  accident  did  not  in  the  lealt  deaden  the  luftre  and 
brightnefs  of  its  colour. 

In  the  Roman  times  this  city  was  famous  for  the  fl.udy  of 
all  fciences,  and  reforted  to  by  fuch  of  the  Romans  as  were 
defirous  of  improving  themfelves  in  literature  ;  fome  of  the 
ancients  reprefenting  it  as  equal  to  Athens  itfelf.  It  had  a 
very  convenient  harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which  were  two 
rocks  ;  and  on  thefe  rocks,  though  50  feet  afunder,  the  famous 
coloflus  is  fuppofed  to  have  rtood.      See  Coi.osii  v. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  is  (till  a  place  of  confiderable  note  ; 
being  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  three  miles  in 
compafs,  and  fortified  with  a  treble  wall  ;  but  i*s  ramparts 
partake  of  the  fame  neglect  and  decay  of  every  .hing  that, 
is  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Turks.  The  ftreets  are  wide, 
ftraight,  and  well  paved  ;  and  the  houfe-.  built  after  the 
Italian  tafte.  The  chief  haven  is  now  very  different  from 
what  it  is  faid  to  have  been  in  its   ancient   ltate.      It  is   no 

longer 
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longer  that  bafin,  whofe  deep  waters  afforded  a  commodious 
dicker  to  (hips  of  every  fize  ;  nor  are  the  quays  enlivened  by 
the  activity  of  a   flourifhing  trade.     It  is    now  little  fre- 
quented except  by  Greek  boats,  and  by  a  Few   merchant 
veffels  which  put  in  there  ;  it  is  half  choked  up,  and  (hips 
of  war  are  obliged  to  caft  anchor  without,  where  they   are 
but  indifferently  protected  from  the  winds  and  waves  by 
fome  points  of  land  and  fome  fhoals.     The  entrance  of  the 
harbour  is  defended,  on  the  one  fide,  by  a  fquare  tower,  con- 
ftructed  by  a  grand  mailer  of  the  order  ;    inferiptions  and 
other  marks  recall  to  mind  the  period  of  its  foundation. 
The  Turks    (till  call   it  St.  John's    tower,    although    the 
Greeks  have  changed  this  name  into  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
more  generally  adopted  in  the  Levant.     On  the  other  fide 
is  a   tower,    not   fo  high,  nor   fo  itrong,    which  is  named 
St.  Angelo's  or  St.  Michael's  tower.      The  harbour  is  as  if 
divided  into  two  by  a  iiiia.ll  mole,  which  projects  within  it, 
and  forms  an  inclofure,  into  which  boats  alone  can  enter,  and 
which,    on   that  account,    is  called  Boat   harbour.     Inde- 
pendently of  the  large  harbour,  there  was  another  on  each 
fide  j  the  one  was  the  harbour  for  gallies,  where  they  can  no 
longer  enter  at  this  day  ;  the  other  is  choked  up,  and  almoit 
entirely  dry.      Every  thing,  fays  Sonnini,  is  deftroyed  ;  every 
thing  is  annihilated  under  a  government,  which  knows  only 
to  enjoy,    or  rather  to  abufe  the  prefent,  and  to  which  the 
molt  fimple  calculations  of  forefight  are  unknown.     Yards 
for  (hipbuilding,   which  might,    with  fo   much  reafon,  be 
called  workfhops  of  dilapidation,  are  eilabli(he<f  at  Rhodes 
for  the  Ottoman  navy  ;  the  timber  is  brought  from  the  fine 
and  vail  forelts  of  Caramania,    and  even  from  thofe  of  the 
ifiand.     But   the   confirmation  of  (hips  is  fo  flow,  and  the 
timber  fo  injudicioufly  fe-lected,  that  they  are  fometimes  half- 
rotten  before  they  are  entirely  finifhfd. 

In  feveral  places  of  the  city  of  Rhodes  are  ftill  to  be  fecn 
marks  of  the  ancient  polleflion  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
.Terufalem  ;  a  long  ftreet  preferves  the  name  of  Rue  des 
Chevaliers  ;  it  is  perfectly  llraight,  and  formed  of  old 
houfes,  in  which  remain  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  members 
of  the  order.  The  ancient  church  of  St.  John  is  become 
the  principal  mofque  ;  the  hofpital  has  been  transformed  into 
public  granaries  ;  and  the  palace  of  the  grand  mailer,  fall- 
ing into  ruins,  is  almoit  entirely  deferted.  N.  lat.  36°  25'. 
E.  long.  27°  45'. 

Rhodes,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
lituated  on  an  eminence,  between  the  lake  of  Tunis  and  the 
fea,  at  a  dillance  from  iome  hills,  where  Haniio  was  defeated 
by  Regulus. 

Rhodes,  Colnjfus  of.     See  Colossus. 

Rhodes,  Straits  of.     See  Malta. 

RHODE/..     See  Rodes. 

RHODIA,  in  Botany.     See  RitODiotA. 

RHODIG1NUS,  CffiLius,  m  Biography,  a  learned 
Italian,  whole  proper  name  was  Ludovico  Celio  Richeri, 
was  burn  at  Rovigo  about  the  year  1 450.  He  ftudicii  .11 
Ferrar.i  and  Padua,  and  then  travelled  into  France,  in  u!n  I 
country  he  refided  a  confiderable  time.  On  returning  to 
Italy,  he  filled  the  offii  e  <>i  public  profeffoc  in  his  native 
place  from  1491  to  1497,  and  a^-.iin  obtained  the  lame  ap- 
pointment in  1503;  after  this  hi  opened  a  Cchool  at  Vi- 
cenza,  where  he  continued  till  1508,  when  he  was  invited  to 

Ferrara  by  duke  Alfonzo  1.  In  the  year  1515,  Francis  I. 
nominated  him  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence 
in  Milan,  as  lucccilor  to  Demetrius  Chalcondylas.  He  re- 
turned in  1521  to  Padua,  and  in  1523  he  was  readmitted 
to  the  council  of  his  native  city,  and  deputed  from  it  to 
Venice,  to  Congratulate  the  new  doge.  So  great  was  bil 
loyalty,  or  his  gratitude,  that,  in  1525,  he  died  of  grief,  an 
account  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  at  the  battle 
Vol.  XXX. 
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of  Pavia.  He  was  author  of  various  works ;  of  thefe,  the 
principal  is  entitled  "  Antique  Lectiones,"  of  which  he 
published  fixteen  books,  and  fourteen  more  were  added  after 
his  death.  It  was  printed  at  Baiil  in  1566,  and  again  at 
Franckfort  in  1666.  It  has  been  characterised  as  a  mifcel- 
lany  of  profound  erudition,  in  which  abflrufe  words  in  Greek 
and  Latin  are  explained,  obfeure  paffages  in  the  bell  ai>- 
are  elucidated,  and  corrupt  ones  rectified  ;  recondite 
liillories  and  ancient  rites  are  narrated,  and  many  arcana  of 
the  deepeft  philofophy,  efpecially  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  are 
brought  to  light  ;  "  whence,"  fays  the  learned  Vuifius,  "  1 
am  often  moved  with  wonder,  and  indeed  with  indignation, 
in  obferving  that  the  precious  labours  of  fuch  a  man  are  fo 
little  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  the  prefent  time."  By 
Julius  Scaliger  he  was  denominated  "  the  Varro  of  the  age." 
Gen.  Biog. 

RHODlOLA,  in  Botany,  from  p'oJo»,  a  rofe,  becaufe  the 
root  of  this  plant,  when  dried,  has  a  rofe-likc  l'mell.  Rho- 
diola  is  literally  the  diminutive  of  Rhodia,  a  name  ap- 
plied by  ancient  writers  to  the  wood  or  root  of  fome  plant 
(fufpected  by  Linnsus  to  be  a  Convolvulus)  poffeffing  a 
iimilar  fragrant  property. — Rofe-Root. — Linn.  Gen.  526. 
Schreb.  603.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  807.  Mart.  Mill. 
Did.  v.  4.      Sm.  Fl.  Brit.    1082.      Ait.    Hort.   Kew.  v.  5. 

397.     Juff.  307.     Lamarck    Illuilr.    t.    819 Clafs    and 

order,   Dioecia   Oclandria.     Nat.    Ord.     Succulent*,    Linn. 
Semperviva,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  four-cleft,  con- 
cave, erect,  obtufe,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong, 
obtufe,  erect,  Spreading,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  deci- 
duous. Nectaries  four,  erect,  emarginate,  lhorter  than  the 
calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  awl-ihaped,  longer  than  the 
corolla  ;  anthers  fimple.  Pijl.  Germens  four,  fuperior, 
oblong,  acuminate  ;  ttyles  and  lligmas  obfolete.  Peri*. 
abortive.      Seeds  none. 

Female,  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  Petals  four, 
generally  imperfect,  of  a  coarfe  texture,  erect,  obtufe,  equal 
with  the  calyx,  permanent.  Nectaries  as  in  the  male.  Pifl. 
Germens  four,  fuperior,  oblong,  acuminate,  ending  in 
fimple,  itraight  ilyles  ;  lligmas  obtufe.  Peru.  Capfules  four, 
corniculate,  opening  inwardly.      Suds  numerous,  roundilh. 

Obf.  Schreber  fays  (in  his  Appendix,  839),  that  pro- 
I 'llorDahl  having  feen  fpecimensof  Riiodjoi.a  with  perfect 
flowers,  -viz.  with  ten  itamens  and  five  pillils,  the  genus 
(hould  properly  be  united  to  SEDUM.  Linnaus,  however, 
in  his  Flora  I.appon'ua,  mentions  a  fpecimen  found  in  Lap- 
land with  perfect  flowers  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  tells 
us,  that  fuch  flowers  are  barren,  none  being  fertile,  except 
thole  true  female  flowers,  on  a  feparate  plant,  which  have 
no  llamens,  and  but  imperfect  petals.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  prefent  plant  is  truly  dioecious  in  habit,  although 
it  may  occalionally  incline  to  the  perfect  (tructure  of 
Sedum. 

Efl.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  four  parts.  Petals  four.  Nec- 
taries tour,  notched. — Female,  Calyx  and  nectaries  like  the 
ma]  .  Inn  fomewhat  fmaller.  Petals  ot  a  coarfe  texture. 
Capfules  tour,  many-keded. 

I.  R.  ru/'.i.  Rote-root.  Linn.  So.  I'l.  14'iJ.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  508.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  1S3. —  Found  111  the  clefts  of  Al- 
pine rocks,  and  Inn,  tun  oil  roi  .  i><  thi  1  .i-lhoiv,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ot  Great  Brit:  ring  in  May  and  June. 
— Root  perennial,  tlclhy,  white  Or  e.ivyilll,  wlu.il  dried 
emitting  a  fragrance  like  that  01'  role-water.  Stems  ) 
fedly  fimple,   ereCt.                     gh,   thickly  befet  with  le.e. 

Lean  ius, 

fmootli.  toothed  towards  the  lop,   in    the   mil*  tipped  Willi 
red.      Cyme  terminal,  fertile,    much    bran  poled  ot 

numerous  yellow  flowers,    the  female  one.,  dotted  with  red. 

Z  —It 
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It  fhould  be  remarked,   that  the  odour  of  the  root  is 

greatly  impaired  by  culture. 

Miller  cultivated  a  variety  of  this  plant  for  many  years  at 
Chelfea,  which  was  fmaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  purphlh 
flowers. 

We  can  by  no  means  admit  Rhodiola  Hternata,  Loureir. 
Cochinch.  627,  becaufe  that  author  had  never  feen  the 
female  flowers  ;  and  his  defcription  of  its  twining  ftem,  and 
doubly-compound  leaves,  renders  it  in  habit  fo  totally  unlike 
the  original  Rhodiola. 
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fait  of  a  rofe-colour,  and  foluble  in  alcohol  ;  with  nitre,  or 
the  muriates  of  ammonia  or  foda,  are  formed  cryltallizable 
triple  falts  infoluble  in  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  rhodium  is  alfo  uncryftallizable.  It  appears 
not  to  be  decompofable  by  filver,  but  is  fo  by  copper,  mer- 
cury, and  mod  of  the  other  metals. 

The  foda-muriate  of  this  metal  affords  a  black  powder  by 
digeilion  with  zinc  ;  which,  when  heated  with  borax,  ac- 
quires a  white  metallic  luftre,  but  is  infufible  bv  any  heat 
that  has   hitherto  been   applied.     It    is,   however,   fufible, 


Rhodiola,  in    Gardening,  comprifes  a  plant  of  the  low     either  with  arfenic   or   fulphur,  and    may   be  again  fepa 


herbaceous,  odoriferous,  fucculent,  perennial  kind,  of  which 
the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the  common,  or  yellow  rofewort 
(R.  rofea). 

Of  which  there  is  a  variety,  m  which  the  roots  are  fmaller  ; 
the  (talks  fmall,  and  not  above  five  inches  long  ;  the  leaves 
fmall,  ending  with  a  purple  point ;  the  petals  are  purphfh, 
and  the  ftamens  little  longer  than  the  petals.  It  flowers 
later  than  the  common  fort. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  increafed  by 
planting  cuttings  of  the  (talks  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
foon  after  they  come  out  from  the  head,  in  a  fh.idy  border  ; 
covering  them  clofe  down  with  a  glafs,  and  keeping  them 
dry,  when  they  moftly  put  out  roots  in  about  fix  weeks  ; 
but  the  cuttings  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  room  at  lead  a  week  Platina 
before  they  are  planted  out,  otherwile  they  are  apt  to  rot  Rhodium  Lignum 
and  be  deftroyed.  They  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  parting  the 
roots  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  the  (talks  begin  to 
decay  ;  and  when  the  flefliy  parts  are  cut  or  broken,  they 
fhould  be  laid  to  dry  a  few  days  before  they  are  planted. 
They  require  a  fhady  fituation,  and  a  dry  undunged  foil,  in 
which  they  will  continue  many  years.  They  afford  variety 
in  the  borders,  clumps,   &c. 

RHODITES  Lapis,  the  Rofe-ftone,  in  Natural  Hipry, 
the  name  given  by  authors  to  a  kind  of  aitroites,  or  itar-ltone, 
in  which  the  figures  more  represent  rofes  than  ftars  ;  they  are 
in  both  owing  to  coralloide  bodies  immerfed  in  the  ftone  ; 
which,  according  to  their  various  fpecies,  afford  a  different 
figure,  when  cut  tranfverfely,  in  cutting  the  (tone  into 
plates  for  ufe. 

RHODIUM,  in  Chemijlry,  a  new  metal,  found  in  crude 
platina,  fo  called  from  the  rofe-colour  of  a  dilute  folution 


rated  from  thofe  fubftances  by  heat,  but  it  does  not  ac- 
quire by  this  treatment  any  degree  of  malleability.  It  com- 
bines with  molt  metals,  and  with  filver  and  gold  forms  very 
malleable  alloys,  which  are  unaltered  by  a  high  heat,  but 
become  encrufted  with  a  black  oxyd  when  flowly  cooled  ;  an 
alloy  of  fix  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  rhodium  differs  but  little 
in  colour  from  fine  gold,  but  is  much  more  difficultly  fufible. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  rhodium  appears  to  be  fomewhat 
more  than  1-1.  That  of  an  alloy  confilting  of  one  part  rho- 
dium and  about  two  parts  lead,  was  1 1.3  ;  which  is  fo  nearly 
that  of  lead  itfelf,  that  each  part  of  this  compound  may  be 
confidered  as  having  about  the  fame  fpecific  gravity..  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1804,  vol.  xciv.  pt.  2.     See  Palladium  and 


See  Aspalatii. 

Rhodium  Marmor,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
marble  brought  from  Rhodes ;  it  was  a  good  white,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  Parian,  and  was  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
public  buildings,  and   fometimes  in  itatuary. 

RHODIUS,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  takes  its  fource  N.E.  of  mount  Ida  ;  and  after  re- 
ceiving fome  rivulets  which  flow  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  traverfing  a  fpace  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Hellefpont,  by  the  fide  of  the 
cattle  of  Dardanelles.  Its  waters,  which  are  far  from 
being  abundant  in  fummer,  are  kept  back  and  employed  in 
the  irrigation  of  the  lands  ;  but  in  winter,  fwelled  by 
the  rains  which  are  frequent  in  that  feafon,  it  occupies  a  bed 
fufficiently  large  to  deferve  the  name  of  river.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Dardanelles,  built  on  its  banks,  have  con- 
ftrufted  a  wooden  bridge,  at  fome  diftance  from  its  mouth, 


of  the  falts  containing  it,  by  Dr.  Wollaiton,  to  whofe  in-  in  order  to  be  able  to  crofs  at  all  times  to  the  left  bank,  and 
quiries  we  are  indebted  for  proof  of  its  exiftence,  and  an  repair  to  the  fields  which  they  cultivate  beyond  it.  Behind 
account  of  its  properties.  This  metal  is  thus  procured  :  the  caftle,  between  the  town  and  the  river,  is  a  tolerably  ex- 
fome  crude  platina  being  digelted  in  moderately  dilute  nitro-  tenfive  walk,  naturally  turfed,  and  (haded  by  very  tall  plane- 
muriatic  acid,  a  brownifh-red  folution  is  obtained  ;  from  this  trees.      This  river  waters  an  extremely  fertile  valley,  formed 


the  platina  is  to  be  feparated,  for  the  moft  part,  by  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  refidual  liquor  is  to  be  heated  with  zinc  ; 
by  this  treatment  a  black  powder  will  be  obtained,  and  the 
fupernatant  fluid  will  confift  of  the  muriates  of  zinc  and  iron. 
This  black  powder,  by  digeftion  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
will  be  freed  from  the  copper  and  lead  which  it  ufually  con- 
tains, and  the  refidue  is  to   be  digefted  in  dilute  nitro-muri- 
atic  acid,  till  every  thing  foluble  is  taken  up.     To  this  folu- 
tion a  little  common  fait  is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  eva- 
porated to  drynefs ;  after  which,  by  repeatedly  warning  with 
warm  alcohol,  the  foda-muriates  of  platina  and  palladium  will 
be  diifolved,  leaving  behind  a  pure  foda-muriate  of  rhodium. 
This  fait  is  readily  foluble  in  hot  water,  and  depofits  on 
cooling  rhomboidal  cryftals  of  a  bright   rofe-colour.     Sal 
ammoniac  occafions  no  turbidnefs  in  the  folution  ;  but  if   a 
few  drops  of  muriate  of  platina  are  added  to  the  mixture, 
an  immediate  yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down.     Neither 
pruffiat  of  potaffi,  nor  hydro-fulphuret  of  ammonia,  nor  the 
carbonated  alkalies,  produce  any  precipitate  ;  but  the  pure 
alkalies  throw  down  a  yellow  oxyd,  foluble  either  in  alka- 
lies or  acids.  The  muriate  of  this  metal  is  an  uncryitallizable 


by  a  plain  to  the  eafl  of  the  town.  In  this  town  are 
reckoned  fcarcely  4000  inhabitants,  Greeks,  Muflulmans,  and 
Jews.  Its  pofition  is  agreeable,  its  territory  is  fertile,  and 
its  productions  are  very  diverfified.  To  the  N.E.  is  a  riling 
ground,  covered  with  vines  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fore-mentioned  valley  are  found  indications  of  a  volcano ; 
among  others  are  to  be  feen  confiderable  blocks  of  granite, 
the  quartzofe  part  of  which  is  almoft  converted  into  glafs. 
A  little  farther  on  is  a  fertile  and  circular  bottom  of  imall 
extent,  furroundedby  mountains  covered  with  wood. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Dardanelles  are  cultivated  cotton, 
feiamum,  various  kitchen-garden  plants,  the  vine',  the  olive- 
tree,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  fruit-trees.  The  orange-trees 
begin  to  grow  here  in  the  open  air  ;  and  a  tolerable  large 
quantity  of  grain  is  collected  here.  The  neighbouring 
mountain  furnifh  the  "  velanida,"  (fee  Queucus  JEgilops,) 
and  gall-nut  ufed  in  trade.      Olivier. 

Rhodius,  in  Ichthyology,    the   Acipenser    Sturio.     See 

::RON. 
RHODODENDRA,    in    Botany,    a   natural  order   of 
plants,  named  after  its  principal  genu?,  (fee  the  next  article,) 

and 
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and  conllituting  the  fiftieth  in  Jufliea's  feries,  orthefecond 
of  his  ninth  clafs  ;  for  the  chara&ers  of  which  clafs  fee 
Ericf-  and  Guaiacan;e.  The  following  arc  the  marks  of 
the  order  in  queftion. 

Cn/yx  divided,  permanent.  Corolla  inferted  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calvx  ;  fometimes  of  one  petal,  and  lobed  ; 
fometimes  ahnoit  polypetalous,  the  limb  being  fo  very 
deeply  divided.  Stamens  definite,  diflindl  ;  in  the  monope- 
talous  genera  inferted  into  the  corolla  ;  in  the  reft  into  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx.  Germen  fuperior  ;  ftyle  one  ;  ftigma 
fimple,  often  capitate.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  feveral  cells, 
and  feveral  valves,  both  margins  of  each  valve  inflexed,  and 
connected  with  the  central  axis,  (or  columella,)  fo  that  each 
forms  a  cell,  containing  numerous  minute  feeds.  Stem 
fhrubby,  more  or  lefs  lofty.  Leaves  alternate,  or  more 
rarely  oppoiite  ;  the  young  ones,  in  many  inftances,  revo- 
lute  at  the  margin. 

Section  i.      Corolla  monopetalous. 

Kalmia,  Rhododendrum,  and  Azalea  ;  all  Linna-an  genera  ; 
to  which  is  to  be  added  Menziesia  ;  fee  that  article. 
Seft.  2.  Corolla  imperj'eP.ly  polypetalous. 
Rhodora,  Ledum,  Be/aria,  ^now  more  correclly  written 
Bejaria,  by  Venteiiat  and  others  ;  the  Spaniards  having 
pointed  out  the  error,  which  originated  in  a  miftake  of  Lin- 
naeus, in  reading  Mutis's  manufcript,)  and  /tea  ;  all  likewife 
Linnaean  genera. 

Juffieu  confiders  the  Rhododendra  as  effentially  diftin- 
guifhed  from  his  Erica,  by  the  want  of  horns  to  the  anthers, 
and  efpecially  by  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves  of  the 
capfule.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  thefe  characters  are, 
either  of  them,  (trictly  abfolute.  Mr.  Salifbury  has  long 
ago  obferved,  that  the  leaves  of  the  Rhododendra  have 
always  a  remarkable  glandular  tip. 

RPIODODENDRUM,  from  poJov,  a  rofe,  and  &vV»,  a 
tree,  a  name  adopted  by  Linnaeus  from  Diofcorides,  whofe 
|sJ;«'|i.!  however  is  but  a  fynonym  to  his  »>ipiov,  our  Nerium, 
or  Rofe -bay  ;  the  p'oSoSa &n  of  the  modern  Greeks. — Linn. 
Gen.  218.  Schreb.  294.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  603.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  49.  Purlh  v.  1. 
297.  Jufl".  158.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  364.  Gsertn.  t.  63. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogyn'ia.  Nat.  Ord.  Bi- 
corncs,  Linn.      Rhododendra,  Jufi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  widely  funnel-fhaped  ; 
its  limb  fpreading,  with  five  rounded  unequal  fegments. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  thread-fhaped,  about  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  declining ;  anthers  incumbent,  oval,  abrupt, 
of  two  cells,  opening  by  two  terminal  pores.  Pijl. 
Germen  with  five  angles,  abrupt  ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  ftigma  obtufe.  Peru.  Capfule 
ovate,  iomewhat  angular,  of  five  or  ten  cells,  formed  by 
the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves,  which  finally  feparate 
from  the  five  or  ten-angled  central  column.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, minute. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  five  divifions.  Corolla  of  one 
petal,  fomewhat  funnel-fhaped,  irregular.  Stamens  declining. 
Capfule  of  five  or  ten  cells  ;  partitions  from  the  indexed 
margins  of  the  valves. 

I.  R.ferrugineum.  Rufty-leaved  Rhododendrum.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  562.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Obf.  fafc.  1. 
26.  t.  16.  Auflr.  t.  255. — Leaves  fmooth  ;  rufty  beneath. 
Clufters  terminal.  Corolla  with  a  cylindrical  leprous  tube. 
Calyx  fringed. — Native  of  heathy  plains  on  the  alps  of 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  Auftria,  Siberia,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
flowering  in  Augufl.  It  is  not  difficult  of  culture  with  us, 
in  bog  earth,  on  an  open  border,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant of  fhrubs.  The  Jlem  is  about  two  feet  high,  very 
bufhy.     Leaves  evergreen,    Hulked,  alternate,   elliptic-ob. 
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long,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  convex, 
fmooth,  and  dark  mining  green  above  ;  rufty  beneath,  but 
deftitute  of  all  pubefcence.  Flowers  above  half  an  inch 
long,  in  terminal  roundifh  clutters  ;  their  corolla  of  a  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  beautiful  crimfon,  externally  dotted  with 
white.  Haller  fays  there  is  a  rare  white-flowered  variety. 
The  plain  ot  mount  Cenis  glows  with  the  rich  blufloms  of 
this  plant  in  July  and  Auguft,  exhibiting  one  of  the  moft 
lovely  fcenes  in  nature.  See  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

2.  R.  hirjacum.  Hairy  Rhododendrum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
562.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  98.  (Le- 
dum alpinism  ;  Cluf.  Hiil.  v.  I.  82.  Ger.  Em.  1290. 
Ballamum  alpinum  Gefneri  ;  Lob.  Ic.  367.) — Leaves  ellip- 
tic-obovate,  Iharpifh,  fringed ;  dotted  beneath.  Corolla 
with  a  cylindrical  leprous  tube. — Native  of  the  Swils  and 
Auftrian  alps.  Cultivated,  like  the  former,  in  this  country  ; 
flowering  rather  earlier.     This  is  moft  nearly  related  to  R. 

ferrugineum,  next  to  which  therefore  we  prefer  placing  it. 
The  chiet  diftinftion  confifts  in  the  leaves  being  fringed  with 
rigid  hairs  ;  their  form  more  obovate  and  flat,  and  their  un- 
der fide  lefs  rufty.  We  never  could  perceive  much  difference 
in  th&Jlo'wers,  except  perhaps  thofe.  of  hirfutum  being  ra- 
ther paler,  and  more  of  a  pink  hue. 

3.  R.  dauricum.  Daurian  Rhododendrum.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  562.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Pall.  Rolf.  v.  1.  t.  32. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  636.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  4.  (Chamaerhodo- 
dendros  folio  glabro  majufculo,  amplo  flore  rofeo  ;  Amm. 
Ruth.  181.  t.  27.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  dotted,  naked. 
Corolla  nearly  wheel-fhaped. — Native  of  Siberia,  in  moun- 
tainous fituations.  It  fucceeds  in  our  gardens  with  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  two  foregoing,  but  flowers  much  earlier, 
and  though  evergreen  in  its  own  country,  is  lefs  perfectly  fo 
with  us  ;  requiring  moreover  fome  fhelter  for  its  blolfoms, 
during  the  feverity  or  uncertainty  of  our  winter  or  early 
fpring.  The  leaves  are  dotted  on  both  fides  with  minute 
fcales,  and  their  midrib  is,  when  young,  a  little  downy. 
Flowers  rofe-coloured,  nearly  feflile  ;  their  corolla  widely  ex- 
panded, with  fcarcely  any  tube,  its  outfide  (lightly  hairy,  not 
leprous.  Mr.  Andrews  feems  to  have  printed  "  petiolis  Ion- 
gijfimis,"  by  miftake  for"  breviffimis,"  as  the  footjlaiks  are 

in  faft  very  (hort. 

4.  R.  camtfehaticum.  Barberry -leaved  Rhododendrum. 
Pall.  Roil',  v.  1.  p.  1.  48.  t.  33.  Willdi  n.  3.  (Cham*. 
rhododendros  berberis  folio,  flore  amplo  roieo  ;  Gmel.  Sib. 
v.  4.  126.)  —  Leaves  obovate,  fringed,  fmooth,  reticulated 
with  veins.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped.  Found  by  Stellcr,  in 
mountainous  fpots  in  Bcering's  illand,  and  the  north-eaft 
part  of  Kamtfchatka,  floweiing  in  July  and  Augult.  The 
ihrubbyy/cmj  arc  procumbent,  branched,  about  a  foot  long. 
Leaves  (talked,  obovate,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  blunt, 
witli  a  very  final]  point,  fringed  at  the  margin,  but  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  dcttitute  of  dots  or  fcales,  of  a  thin  texture, 
ftrongly  and  copioufly  reticulated  with  interbranching  ribs 
and  veins.  Flowers  role-coloured,  larger  than  Use  lull,  being 
nearly  two  inches  wide,  each  on  a  long,  folitary,  hairy,  ter- 
minal italk.  Segments  of  the  calyx  flat,  oblong,  obtufe, 
ribbed  and  veiny,  fometimes  very  hairy  externally,  fome- 
times only  fringed  at  the  edges.  This  very  (liowy  plant  is 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Aiton's  Epitome  of  Hort.  K.ew.  373,  as 
having  come  into  the  hands  of  our  cultivators  in  1 799,  but 
we  have  never  met  with  it  in  any  garden. 

5.  R.  ChamtrciJIus.  Thyme-leaved  Rhododendrum.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  s6z.  Willd.  n.  c.  Ait.  n.  4.  Jacq.  Auflr.  t.  2  17. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  488.  (Ledum  Joins  lerpilh,  ad  marginet 
cilii  inllar  pilofis,  flore  purpureo  ;  Mich.  Gen.  225.  t.  106. 
Ciflus  humilis  aullriaca  Clufii  ;  Ger.  Em.  1278.)— Lcavei 
obovate,  acute,  fringed,  pohllnd,  ahnoit  veuilcfs.     Corolla 
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wheel-fhaped. — Native  of  the  alps  of  Auftria,  Carniola,  and 
the  north  of  Italy.  Firft  railed  from  feed  in  England,  in 
1786,  by  the  Ikilful  Mr.  Loddiges  of  Hackney.  A 
fhrubby  nearly  procumbent  plant,  much  {mailer  than  the 
laft,  and  differing  efientially  in  the  more  thick  and  coriaceous 
texture  of  its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  highly 
polifhed,  with  fcarcely  any  vifible  veins.  The  elegant  pur- 
^\ifc\foivers  are  not  above  an  inch  broad.  Their  calyx  has 
hair)-,  convex,  not  flat,  fegments.     Anthers  deep  purple. 

6.  R.  caucafeum.  Caucafian  Rhododendrum.  Pall.  Rolf. 
V.  I.  p.  1.  46.  t.  31.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  5.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1 145.  -  Stem  decumbent.  Leaves  rugged  above  ;  down  v 
and  rufty  beneath.  Umbels  terminal.  Corolla  nearly  wheel- 
fhaped. Native  of  the  loftielt  fummits  of  mount  Caucafus, 

near  perpetual  fnow,  where,  according  to  Pallas,  nothing 
elfe,  befides  Whortle-berries  and  Juniper,  grow.  Introduced 
at  Kew,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  1803.  Mr.  Loddiges 
finds  it  flower  more  freely  under  his  care  than  the  follow- 
ing. A  low  ihrub,  fpreading  on  the  ground,  but  of  a 
itouter  habit,  with  larger  more  coriaceous  foliage,  than  any 
of  the  foregoing.  The  leaves  are  elliptical,  ihilked,  three 
or  four  inches  tang;  convex  and  of  a  dark  fliining  green,  with 
a  rugofe  furface,  abov^  ;  concave,  veiny,  and  covered  with 
fine  rufty  down,  underneath.  Footjlalks  alfo  downy. 
Flowers  large,  moderately  concave  ;  white  or  pale  fledi- 
coloured  within,  their  upper  fegments  dotted  about  the  bale 
with  o-reen  ;  the  outfide  crimfon.  They  form  terminal  um- 
bels, with  large,  oblong,  concave,  permanent  braSeas  at  the 
bafe. 

7.  R.  chryfanthum.  Yellow  Rhododendrum.  Linn. 
Suppl.  237.  "Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  6.  Pall.  Rolf.  v.  1.  p.  1. 
44.  t.  30.  ( R.  officinale  ;  Salif.  Parad.  t.  80.  Andromeda, 
n.  9;  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  iz'l.  t.  54.) — Stem  decumbent. 
Leaves  reticulated,  fmooth  on  both  fides ;  paler  beneath. 
Umbels  terminal.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-fhaped.  Native  of 
the  mountains  of  Siberia,  Kamtfchatka,  and  Beering's 
ifland.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Bufh,  in  1796,  into  our 
gardens,  where  it  flowers,  though  rarely  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  like  the  laft.  Some  have  imagined  thefe  two 
fpecies  to  be  varieties  of  each  other ;  but  the  prefent 
differs  efientially  in  having  the  leaves  quite  fmooth  and  naked 
beneath,  not  to  mention  the  uniformly  yellow  colour  of  the 

foyers.  An  infufion  of  the  young  leaves  is  -much  cele- 
brated in  Ruffia  as  a-cure  for  the  rheumatifm.  This  medi- 
cine is  taken  internally,  to  promote  perfpiration.  Some 
have  recommended  it  for  venereal  complaints.  Willdenow 
iuftly  obferves,  that  this  fhrub  is  altogether  different  from 
R.  dauricum,  to  which  the  younger  Linnaeus,  by  fome  ftrange 
miftake,  compares  it. 

8.  R.  ponticum.  Purple  Rhododendrum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
562.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  7.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  78.  Pall. 
Rolf.  v.  1.  p.  I.  43.  t.  29.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  650.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  379.  (Chamxrhododendros  pontica  maxima,  folio 
laurocerafi,  flore  cxruleo-purpuralcente  ;    Tourn.  V.. 

v.  2.99.) — Leaves  oblong,  fmooth  and  even  on  both  fides. 
Corymbs  terminal.  Segments  of  the  calyx  oval,  obtufe. 
Corolla  bell-ihaped,  fpreading. — Native  of  the  Levant,  in 
r.oift  fhady  places.  Common  in  the  European  gardens, 
where  it  blooms  magnificently  in  the  open  ground  in  June, 
and,  by  forcing  in  a  pot,  may  be  had  much  earlier,  as 
«lmoft  everv  window  and  balcony  in  London  evinces.  This 
ihrub  is  ufually  i\\e  or  fix  feet  high,  with  brown  fpread- 
ing branches.  The  haves  are  evergreen,  a  fpan  in  length, 
fttid-lanceolate,  or  oblong,  more  or  lefs  acute;  fliining, 
dark  green,  even  and  fmooth  above  ;  equally  fmooth,  but 
paler  beneath,  contrary  to  Willdcnow's  definition.  The 
large  purple  jioouers  graw,  many  together,  in  large,  terminal, 
corymbole  clutter?.      The  gardeners  obtain  mule  varieties, 


fome  of  them  with  deciduous  leaves,  between  this  plant  and 
the  Azaleas.  Tournefort  thought  the  poifonous  quality  of 
the  honey  about  Pontus,  mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
might  be  partly  ow'ing  to  this  plant ;  at  leaft  this  feems  to  b< 
what  produced  a  fort  of  honey  called  Moenomenon,  becaufe, 
as  Pliny  relates,  it  took  away  the  reafon  of  thofe  who  ate 
it.  What  is  generally  reported  of  the  honey  of  Pontus 
appears,  however,  by  what  Tournefort  has  collected,  to 
belong  to  that  yielded  by  Azalea  pontica,  our  beautiful  yel- 
low Azalea  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  the  Turks  told 
him  of  the  dangerous  effluvia  of  the  flowers  of  this  laft  men- 
tioned plant. 

9.  R.  arboreum.       Indian    Tree    Rhododendrum.       Sm. 
Exot.    Bot.    v.   1.   9.   t.    6.  —  Leaves   elliptic-lanceol. 
fmooth  and  mining  above;  downy  beneath.     Corvmb 
niinal.      Capfule  of  ten  cells.      Stem  arboreous. — Found  bv 
lieutenant-colonel   Hardwicke,    in    the     Sewalic    chain    of 
mountains,    which  feparates  the  plains  of  Hir.dooftan,  from 

I  limmaleh  mountains.  It  generally  grows  in  forefts  of 
oak,  in  elevated  fituations,  where  the  foil  is  black  vegetable 
mould,  on  a  ftony  bed.  The  flowers  appear  in  March  and 
April  ;  the  feeds  are  ripened*in  May  or  June.  The  natives 
know  this  tree  by  the  name  of  Boorans,  and  ufe  the  wood 
for  the  ftocks  of  mufquets.  The  Jhm  is  truly  arboreous, 
riling  in  a  columnar  form  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  its 
r.om  fixteen  to  twenty-four  inches.  The  bark 
is  light  as  cork,  flaking  off  in  large  portions.  Branches 
afcending,  crooked  and  brittle,  leafy  at  their  extremities. 
Leaves  fhaped  much  like  the  laft,  but  diftinguifhed  bv  tlu 
denfe,  white,  iilky  downinefs  of  their  under  furface, 
Flcwtrs  in  large  terminal  clufters,  of  a  rich  deep  crimfon, 
of  little  fragrance  and  fhort  duration,  their  corolla  fhaped 
much  like  the  laft,  but  we  do  not  find  it  fpotted  within. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  (hallow.  Germen  elliptical,  white  and 
downy,  with  ten  furrows.  Capfule  of  the  fame  fhape,  with 
ten  cells,  an  unique  inftance,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  pre- 
fent genus  ;  but  certainly,  all  things  confidered,  not  authori- 
fing  any  generic  feparation  of  this  fpecies  from  the  reft. 
We  know  not  whether  the  feeds  of  this  noble  tree  have  ve- 
getated in  England.  It  would  probably  fucceed  in  the  mo- 
derate warmth  of  a  confervatory. 

10.  R.  maximum.  Laurel-leaved  Rhododendrum.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  563.  Willd.  11.9.  Ait.  n.  8.  Purfhn.  1.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  951.  (R.  foliis  nitidis  ovalibus,  &c.  ;  Trew  Ehret. 
t.  66.  Kalmia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  &c.  ;  Mill.  Ic. 
t.  22S.) —  Leaves  oblong  ;  convex  and  reticulated  above; 
fmooth  and  pale  beneath.  Corymbs  furmounted  by  the 
blanches.  Segments  of  the  calyx  oval,  obtufe.  Corolla 
bell-lhaped,  fpreading. — Native  of  mountainous  fituations 
in  North  America,  near  rivulets  and  lakes,  flowering  from 
June  to  Auguft.  Pur/h.  Though,  according  to  Mr.  Aiton, 
introduced  by  Peter  Collinfon  in  1736,  twenty-feven  years 
before  the  ponticum,  it  is  beyond  comparifon  lefs  common  in 
our  gardens.  Botanifts  have  not  very  clearly  defined  the 
fpecific  difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies.  The  leaves 
of  the  prefent  are  moil  convex,  and  more  fenfibly  reticu- 
lated with  minute  funk  veins,  on  their  upper  fide,  while  the 
under  is  itill  more  pale,  than  in  ponticum.  The  flowers  of 
the  maximum  are  more  delicately  coloured,  having  the  red 
and  white  tints  of  an  apple-bloffom,  while  the  green  and 
yellow  dots  on  their  upper  fegment  are  ftrikingly  confpi- 
cuous.  All  their  fegments  are  more  elliptical,  concave, 
and  far  lefs  dilated  and  wavy  than  in  ponticum.  The  injforef- 
cence  moreover  is  almoft  umbellate,  and  more  denfe,  Handing 
between  two  branches  of  the  prefent  year,  which  always  rife 
confiderably  above  it.  There  are  mule  varieties  in  the  gardens 
between  thefe  fpecies.  Mr.  Purfh  mentions  two  American 
varieties,  or  perhaps  fpecies  ;   one  with  flatter  leaves,  and 

fmaller 
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fmaller  whitilh  flowers  :  the  other  much  taller,  even  twenty 
feet  high,  with  large  purple Jlo<wers,  and  much  larger  kavet, 
whofe  two  fides  are  more  alike  in  colour  than  the  common 
maximum.  This  lall  variety,  which  we  too  have  feen  in  Mr. 
Vere's  curious  garden  at  Keniington  Gore,  merits  further 
examination,  having  certainly  more  refemblahce  to  pom 
than  to  maximum,  except  its  gigantic  nature,  which  far 
exceeds  both. 

11.  R.  puneiatum.  Carolina  Dotted-leaved  Rhododen- 
drum.  Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  11.9.  Purfh  11.2.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  36.  Venten.  Jard.  deCels,  t.  15. — Leaves  ellip- 
tic-oblong, acute ;  fmooth  above  ;  fprinkled  with  minute 
relinous  dots  beneath.  Umbels  iurmounted  by  tiie  branches. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  rounded,  very  (hort.  Corolla  funnel- 
fhaped,  If  "'is  externally. — Native  of  the  mountains  of 
South  Carolina,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  England 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Frafcr,  in  1791.  It  fucceeds  well  in 
our  gardens  on  a  peat  border,  flowering  early  in  the  fummer. 
This  is  a  much  humbler  ihrub  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  the 
maximum,  though  its  mode  of  intlorefcence  accords  with 
that  fpecies.  The  corolla  is  rofc-coloured,  dilated  and  wavy 
as  in  R.  pontic urn,  but  fmaller ;  its  outiide  rough  or  glandu- 
lar, as  in  the  ferrugineum.  The  leaves  are  elliptical,  coria- 
ceous, acute  at  both  ends  ;  dark  green  and  very  fmooth 
above  ;  paler,  fomewhat  nifty,  and  very  thickly  befprinkled 
with  glandular  relinous  dots,  beneath. 

12.  R.  catatubienfe.  Catawba  Rhododendrum.  Michaux 
Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  25S.  Purfh  n.  3  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
Epit.  ^73.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1671. — Leaves  oval,  rounded  at 
each  end,  fmooth,  paler  beneath.  Umbels  Iurmounted  by 
the  branches.  Segments  of  the  calyx  elongated.  Corolla 
bell-lhaped. — Native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  particularly  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Catawba 
river,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Purfh.  Mr.  Frafer 
introduced  it  here  in    1809,  and  brought  a  report  of  the 

jloiuers  being  fcarlet  ;  but  they  have  fince  proved  of  a  pale 
purphih  rofe-colour,  with  very  flight  traces  of  thofe  green 
dots  within,  which  make  fo  great  a  part  of  the  beautyof 
R.  maximum.  'V\\>ejlirub  is  of  a  very  humble  fize,  hardly 
three  feet  high,  and  flowering  before  it  attains  even  that 
height  ;  but  all  its  parts  are  large.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
coriaceous,  rounded  and  blunt  at  both  ends  ;  paler  beneath, 
and  very  obfeurely  dotted  on  the  veins.  The  fegments  of 
the  calyx  arc  laid  to  be  remarkably  elongated,  an  eflential 
mark  of  dillinction,  which  ought  to  have  been  (hewn  in 
the,  otherwife  excellent,  figure.  We  cannot  help  wilhing 
alfo  that  the  uncouth  nam^,  given  by  Michaux,  had  not 
bi  .1  retained  ;  but  who  lhall  cleaufe  the  Augean  liable  of 
modern  botanical  nomenclature? 

Rhododendrum,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the 
hardy,  deciduous,  and  evergreen,  flowering,  Ihrubbv 
kinds,  the  dwarf  rofe-bay,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are,  the  rully-leaved  rhododendrum  1  R.  ferrugineum)  ;  the 
hairy  rhododendrum  (  R.  hirfutum)  ;  the  dwarf  rhododen- 
drum, or  role-bay  (  R.  cham  )  ;  the  purple  rhododen- 
drum (R.  ponticum)  ;  and  the  broad-leaved  rhododendrum 
(R.  maximum). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants    may   b;  d  I  \ 

town  I  ,   which  are  very  (mall,  as  foon   as    polhblc 

they  -ir.-  procured,  eitherin  afhady  border,  or  in  | 
Idled  with  belli  loam,  having  them  very  i.  with 

a  little  tine  mould,  and  plunging  the  pots  up  to  their  rim 

dy  border,  and  111  hard  troll  covering  them  with  bell 
or  hand-glafics  ;  taking  them  oil  in  mild  weather.  Whin 
they  are  [own  early  in  autumn,  the  plants  come  up  the  fol- 
lowing fpring,  when  they  mull  be  kept  (haded  from  the 
inn,  (Specially  the   firft    Cummer,  and    duly   refrelhed   with 

:  ;  in  the  autumn  following  removing  them  to  a  flwdy 
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fituation,  on  a  loamy  foil,  covering  the  ground  about  the 
roots  with  mofs,  to  guard  them  "from  the  froft  in  winter 
and  keep  the  ground  moill  in  the  fummer  feafoti.  They 
may  alio  be  increafed  from  fuckers  or  offsets,  which  they 
pr  iduce  plentifully  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  I  ■Mom 
in  this  climate. 

And  they  are  very  ornamental  in  the  border,  clumps,  and 
her  parts  of  fhrubberies. 

RhodoSENDBI  m  Cry/authemum,  golden-flowered  rhodo- 
dendrum, in  the  Materia  Medico.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies 
are  tiled  in  medicine.  They  are  inodorous,  and  have  an 
auiterc,  ailringent,  bitterifh  talte.  Water  extracts  their 
virtue  either  by  infufion  or  decoction.  Thefe  leaves  arc 
toned  (limulant,  narcotic,  and  diaphoretic.  Upon  being 
taken,  they  firil  increafe  the  arterial  action  and  heat  of  the. 
body,  producing  diaphordis,  which  effects,  according  to  Dr. 
Home,  are  followed  by  a  proportional  diminution  of  excite- 
ment :  the  pulfe  in  one  cafe  having  been  reduced  38  beats. 
In  large  dofes,  they  produce  naufea,  vomiting,  purging, 
delirium,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  violent  intoxication.  The 
plant  and  its  effefta  were  lirll  defcribed  by  Gmclin  and 
Steller  in  1747,  as  a  Siberian  remedy  for  rheumatifm  ;  but 
it  was  not  much  noticed  till  after  1779,  when  Kcelpin  flrongly 
recommended  it  in  this  difeafe,  and  alfo  in  gout  and  lues 
venerea.  It  has  not  been  much  ufed  in  this  country  ;  but 
from  the  refult  of  fome  trials  of  it  in  Scotland,  it  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia.  It  has  been  given 
in  the  form  of  decodlion,  made  by  boiling  Jiv  of  the  leaves 
in  fjx  of  water,  in  a  clofe  vefl'el,  over  a  flow  lire,  for 
12  hours.  The  dofe  of  the  flrained  liquor  is  from  fjj  to 
fj[ij  given  twice   a  day,  and  geaerallv   1.  Woodv. 

Med.  Bot.     Thomfon's  Loud.  Dif. 

RftODOLiENA,  in.  Botany,  from  p'oJw,  a  rofe,  and 
y\y.na.,  a  cloak,  or  outer  covering;  a  genus  fo  named  by 
Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars,  in  his  Plantes  des  IJles  cPjifrique, 
fafc.  3,  becaufe  of  the  fine  rofe  colour  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  faid  to  be  very  large  and  fplendid.      De  Theit. 

RHODOMAN,  Lawkexce,  in  Biography,  a  learned 
German,  was  born,  in  1546,  at  Saffowerf,  in  Upper  Saxonj  . 
Pie  ftudied  at  the  college  of  Ilfield,  and  acquired  Inch  a 
knowledge  of  claffical  literature,  that  lie  became  an  able 
inftructor  both  in  public  and  private.  lie  taught  in  feveral 
feminaries  of  learning,  and  was  proteil'or  of  Greek  at  J 
teven  years,  and  of  hiltorv  at  Witlemberg  for  four  years. 
He  died  in  l6of>,  at  :  '60.      He  was  deeply  learned 

'"  tli'  Gri  ge  J  but  his  chief  fervice  to  literature 

was  by  his   Latni    verfion  of   Diodorus  Siculus :    he 
author  of  a  hnlory  of  Martin  Luther,  in  Greek  verfe,  and 
many  oth  Bayle. 

RIIODOMELOX,  a  name  given  by   the  am; 
confe&ion  rofeu,  quince  .  and  honey,   ufed   as  a 

grateful  ailringent  and  d 

KUODON,   m  P        1  ■,  a  name  ap- 

plied to  fome  compofitio 

dient,  as  diarrh  ■     Hence  al  ..,,•,.>,  i'..«l 

R 
RHODOPEv   in    .  1',  a   famous   courtezan  and 

plaj  1       1  the  flute,  i  ,        .        1        in  Thrace.  Shewn 

al    lirll   a  Have  in   lh  .  the 

brother  ol  Sappho,    wa»  violent  bar,   and 

having  purchafed  iberty.     Sheelbiblin 

amalted  immenfe  I  lal    (he  built,  ai 

but   Herodotus,  and  B   fie  from  I  ty,  reject  1 

lal  '  ;    nor  do   li.  Ill    to   the  i.  U 

One    day,   when    ll.  ■  ,.d    her    attendant* 

watchin  ; 
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watching  her  clothes,  an  eagle  pounced  upon  one  of  her 
fhoes,  and  carrying  it  away,  flew  with  it  to  Memphis,  where 
he  let  it  fall  near  king  Pfammiticus.  This  prince,  admiring 
the  beauty  of  the  (hoe,  ordered  the  officers  of  his  houfehold 
to  feek,  throughout  all  Egypt,  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
fhoe  appertained.  She  was  found  and  brought  to  him  ; 
and  he  efpoufed  her.  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this 
fact  with  her  being  married  to  ^Efop  ?  It  is,  however, 
certain,  fay  the  Encyclopxdilts,  that  this  fabulift,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  deformity  and  uglinefs,  had  the  art  to  make 
himfelf  beloved  by  her. 

RHODOPUS  Gallisula,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  the  bird  more  ufually  known  by  the 
name  tringa. 

RHODORA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Linnteus,  from 
f'oSov,  a  rofe,  in  alluiion  to  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  pro- 
bably, at  the  fam*  time,  to  preferve  an  analogy  with  its  near 
relation  Rhododendrum. — Linn.  Gen.  218.  Schreb.  294. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  603.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  49.  Purlh  v.  1.  298.  Ju(T.  159.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  364.  Clafs  and  order,  Dccandria  Mono- 
gynia.      Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes,   Linn.      Rhododendra,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  minute,  of  one  leaf, 
with  five  teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  three,  unequal  ; 
the  two  lowerreioft  lanceolate,  equal ;  the  upper  one 
wedge-lhaped,  afcending,  three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe 
rather  longed.  Slam.  Filaments  ten,  thread-ihaped,  de- 
clining, the  length  of  the  corolla;  anthers  rounded,  two- 
lobed.  Pi/?.  Germen  ovate,  furrowed,  fuperior ;  ftyle 
thread-fliaped,  declining,  rather  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  thickeft,  abrupt,  convex.  Parte.  Capfule  ovate- 
oblong,  with  five  furrows,  of  five  cells  and  five  valves,  the 
partitions  from  the  indexed  margins  of  the  valves.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  of  three  petals, 
unequal.  Stamens  declining.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  five 
cells  ;  the  partitions  from  the  inflexed  margins  of  the 
valvss. 

I.  R.  canadenfis.  Canadian  Rofe-bloflom.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  561.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  L'Herit.  Stirp.  v.  1. 
141.  t.  68.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  474.  (Chamaerhododendros  ; 
Duham.  Sem.  Append.  10.  t.  27.  f.  2,  3.) — Native  of 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  ;  very  hardy  in  our  gardens, 
except  that,  flowering  in  April  and  May,  its  bloffoms  are 
often  injured.  Curtis  fays  it  bears  gentle  forcing  remark- 
ably well.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  brought  this  (hrub  to  Eng- 
land in  1767  ;  but  it  flowered  at  Paris,  for  the  firlt  time,  in 
March  1756.  Duhamel  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  efta- 
blilhing  it  as  a  new  genus,  which  Linnseus  adopted  and 
named ;  but  afterwards,  having  never  feen  the  plant,  he 
ftruck  it  out,  nor  did  he  aflign  any  reaion  for  this  meafure. 
The  accuracy  of  Duhamel  is,  at  length,  confirmed,  and  the 
Rhodora  re-eftablifhed.  The  Jlem  is  bufhy,  ereft,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  with  round,  fmooth,  grey  or  reddilh  branches, 
never  quite  ftraight.  Leaves  deciduous,  alternate,  (talked, 
elliptical,  acute,  entire,  veiny,  hairy,  (lightly  glaucous, 
about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide. 
Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  in  terminal  folitary 
umbels,  four  or  five  in  each  umbel,  of  a  bright  elegant 
rofe  colour,  with  violet  anthers,  inodorous.  Petals  fpread- 
ing,  each  an  inch  long.      Capfule  clothed  with  rufty  down. 

RHOE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Bithynia. 

RHCEADEjE,  in  Botany,  the  27th  natural  order, 
among  the  fragmenta  of  Linna:us  ;  of  which  there  is  no  ex- 
planation in  his  PrAediones,  publiflied  by  Gifeke.  The 
genera  referred  hither,  at  the  end  of  the  Gen.  PL,  are 
Argemone,  Chelidonium,   Papaver,  Podophyllum,  Sanguinaria, 
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Boceonia.  We  place  them  according  to  the  manufcript 
corre&ions  of  the  author,  who  has  fubjoined  Cylinus,  Arif- 
tolochia,  and  A/arum. 

This  order,  without  the  additions,  which  certainly  do 
not  belong  to  it,  is  equivalent  to  the  firft  fection  of  Jufiieu's 
Papaverace.*.  (See  that  article.)  Its  name  is  taken 
from  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  field  poppy,  f'oix.-,  Pa- 
paver  Rhxas  of  Linnseus  ;  which  was  fo  called  from  psy,  to 
fall  off,  becaufe  of  the  (hort  duration  of  its  petals. 

RHCEAS,  in  Surgery,  a  diminution  of  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis  from  difeafe. 

RHCETICO,  in  Geography,  a  mountain  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Pludentz  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Pludentz. 

RHCETUM,  or  Rhoetium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Hellefpont.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  built  on  an 
eminence  near  the  tomb  of  Ajax.  The  promontory  called 
"  Rhoetium"  was  four  miles  diftant  from  that  of  Sigseum. 

RHCEXUS,  a  port  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarus.      Steph.  Bvz. 

RHCEZIA,  in  Geography,  a  city  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mingrelia,  fituated  on  the  Hippus,  the  ufual  re- 
fidence  of  the  princes  of  Mingrelia,  but  which  they  changed 
in  fummer  for  Taqueri,  a  very  pleafant  fpot,  feven  verfts 
S.  of  Ghoni.  In  Rhcezia  much  (ilk  is  cultivated  ;  and  all 
that  is  prepared  in  the  other  parts  of  Mingrelia  is  alfo  car- 
ried thither,  to  be  fold  or  manufactured.  The  manufacture, 
however,  of  that  commodity  is  not  well  underllood,  as  they 
only  make  a  poor  fort  of  handkerchiefs,  or  common  taf- 
feties. 

RHOGE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  iftand  on  the  coaft: 
of  Lycia,  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  Cyprus. 
Steph.  Byz. 

RHOGME,  in  Surgery,  a  rupture  or  frafture. 
RHOGMOI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  port  of  Afia,  on 
the  coaft  of  Cilicia.      Steph.  Byz. 

RHOGOMANIS,  or  Rhogonis,  a  river  of  Afia,  in  the 
Perfidy.  Ptolemy  places  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  the 
iouthern  part  of  the  Perfide,  on  the  Periian  gulf.  Accord- 
ing to  Nearchus,  it  was  a  fmall  river,  200  ftadia  from  the 
river  Granis. 

RHOITES,  the  name  of  a  medicine  among  the  ancients, 
which  is  a  fart  of  rob  of  the  juice  of  pomegranates.  Diof- 
condes  defcribes  it  as  the  fimple  juice  of  the  fruit,  evapo- 
rated over  the  fire  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract  ;  but 
Paulus  ^gineta  gives  the  receipt  to  be  three  parts  juice  of 
pomegranate,  and  one  part  honey,  boiled  to  the  evaporation 
of  a  third  part.  So  that  the  rhoites  of  Diofcorides  was  a 
true  rob  of  pomegranates  ;  the  other  rather  honey  of  pome- 
granates, like  our  honey  of  rofes. 
RHOMB.     See  Rhombus. 

RHOMBITES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Afiatic 
Sarmatia.      Ptolemy. 

RHOMBO,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fifh 
of  the  rhombus,  or  turbot  kind,  called  rhombus  aculeatus  by 
Aldrovand,  Gefner,  and  other  writers.  It  is  a  large  fi(h, 
of  an  afh-coloured  green  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the 
belly.  It  has  no  fcales  ;  but  the  (kin  of  its  back  is  divided 
by  lines,  fomething  in  the  manner  of  the  (kins  of  fnakes. 
The  mouth  is  very  large,  and  is  well  furnilhed  with  teeth  ; 
and  the  palate  has  a  number  of  tubercles,  armed  alfo  with 
a  fort  of  teeth.  It  feeds  on  fiih,  and  its  flefti  is  very  deli- 
cate. It  is  very  common  in  the  markets  at  Venice,  and  is 
caught  in  the  neighbouring  feas,  and  in  many  other  places. 
See  Pleuronectes  Maximus. 

RHOMBOIDjEUS  Major  and  Minor,  in  Anatomy, 
names  given  by  Albinus  to  what  he  makes  two  mufcles, 
though  Window  and  others  account  it  only  one.     What 
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Window  calls  the  inferior  portion  of  the  rhomboidalis,  Al- 
binos calls  rhomboidauis  major;  and  what  he  calls  the  upper 
portion  of  that  mufcle,  Albinus  calls  rhomboidaeus  minor. 
Sec  Rhomboideus. 

RHOMBOIUALIS.     See  Rhomboideus. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  Geometry,  a  quadrilateral  figure, 
whofe  oppofite  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  which  is 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular  ;  or,  it  is  an  oblique- 
angled  parallelogram. 

Such  is  the  figure  NOPQ,  Plate  XII.  Geometry,  jig.  I. 
For  the  method  of  finding  the  area  of  a  rhomboides,  fee 
Rhombus. 

Rhomisoidl>,  in  Ichthyology.  See  CiIJETODON  Argus, 
Striatiis,  isfc. 

RHOMBOIDEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the 
(boulder,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  lhape  ;  dorfo-fcapulien 
of  Chan  filer. 

It  is  a  broad,  flattened,  quadrilateral  mufcle,  placed  ob- 
liquely at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
back,  and  extending  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  liga- 
mentum nuchas,  and  the  fuperior  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
back,  to  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula.  The  whole  of  its  fibres 
go  obliquely  from  the  fpine  downwards  and  outwards  to 
the  fcapula  ;  thus  as  it  is  regularly  quadrilateral,  it  has  a 
correct  rhomboid  figure.  Its  pofterior  furface  is  chiefly  co- 
vered bv  the  trapezius  ;  the  latiflimus  dorii  lies  on  a  final] 
portion  of  it  below  ;  and  between  thefe  two  mufcles  its 
fibres  are  covered  by  the  fkin  only.  The  ferratus  fuperior 
polticus,  fplenius,  longiflimus  dorfi,  facrolumbalis,  the  ribs, 
and  the  external  intercoltal  mufcles,  are  covered  by  its  an- 
terior furface.  Its  upper  edge  goes  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  ligamentum  nucha;,  obliquely  outwards  and  down- 
wards, to  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula  oppofite  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fpine  of  the  bone.  In  great  part  of  its  extent 
this  edge  is  in  contact  with  the  levator  fcapula?.  The  lower 
margin  reaches  from  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  lourth  or 
fifth  dorfal  vertebra  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula. 
The  two  edges  arc  nearly  of  equal  length,  and  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  internal  edge  is  attached  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ligamentum  nucha;,  to  the  lalt  cervical 
fpinous  procefs,  to  the  four  or  five  fuperior  dorfal  fpines, 
and  to  the  interfpinal  ligaments  of  thofe  bones.  The  outer 
edge  is  fixed  to  the  bails  of  the  fcapula,  from  its  inferior 
angle  to  above  the  origin  of  the  fpine,  between  the  fupra 
and  infra  fpinatus  behind,  and  the  ferratus  magnua  in  front. 

The  rhomboideus  is  partly  mufcular,  partly  aponeurotic. 
Its  inner  edge  is  attached  by  aponeurotic  fibres,  having  the 
fame  direction  as  the  flefhy  one,  fliort  above,  and  longer 
below.  It  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fcapula  by 
fhort  aponeurofes  ;  its  infertian  in  the  remainder  of  the 
bafis  is  by  an  aponeurofis  attached  only  at  its  upper  and 
lower  extremitk  .,    !  pafiage  between  thefe  points 

for  branches  of  the  tranfverfalis  colli  artery.     The  mufcular 
are  all  directed  obliquely  from  within  outwards,  and 
from  above  downwan 

The  mufcle  is  generally  divided  into  two  portion-,  united 
bv  cellular  tiffue  to  a  fuperior  fmaller,  and  an  inferior  larger 
one:   thefe  are  call  d  the  rhomboideus  minor  and  major. 

By  drawing  the  bafia  of  the  fcapula  obliquely  upwards 
and  back  ■   the  rhomboideus  carries  the  inferior    angle 

towards  tlie  fpine,  and  makes  the  anterior  angle  of  the  bone, 
the  Ihoulder,  roll   forwards  and    downwards. 
Thus   it    i  the    fcapula  to  its    fituation   after   the 

(houlder  has  been   raifed.      It   concurs  in  this  action  with 
the  levator  fcapula  . 

RHOMBOID1A,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fpars,  given  them  from  their  being  of  arhomboidal 


form.     They  owe  this  figure  to  an  admixture  of  particles 
of  iron,  and  confill  of  fix  planes. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies,  -viz.  a 
white  thin  one  with  very  thin  cruris,  and  a  whitifh-brown 
thick  one  with  thicker  crufts.  They  are  both  found  in  the 
foreft  of  Dean  in  Glouceflerlhire,  and  in  other  places,  where 
there  are  iron-ores.      Hill. 

RHOMBUS,  'VojxSo:,  is  formed  of  fO/iSof,  of  pop&w,  to 
pafs  or  turn  round,  in  Geometry,  an  equilateral  rhom- 
boid ;  or  a  quadrilateral  figure,  whofe  fides  are  equal  and 
parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal ;  two  of  the  oppofite  ones 
being  obtufe,  and  the  other  two  acute.  Such  is  the  figure 
A  BCD,  Plate  TL.Jig.ii. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Rhombus,  or  Rhom[/oiiies-—\Jpon 
C  D,  which  is  here  aflumed  as  a  bafe,  let  fall  a  perpen- 
dicular .V  E,  which  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  parallelogram  : 
multiply  the  bafe  by  the  altitude,  the  product  is  the  area. 
Thus,  if  C  D  be  =  456,  and  A  E  =  234,  the  area  will  be 
found  106704. 

For  it  is  demonftrated,  that  an  oblique-angular  parallelo- 
gram is  equal  to  a  rectangle  upon  the  fame  bafe  C  D,  and 
of  the  fame  altitude  AE  (fee  Parallelogram).  But 
the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  factum  of  the  bafe 
into  the  altitude  ;  therefore  the  area  of  an  oblique-angular 
parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  fame.     See  Rectangle. 

The  area  of  a  parallelogram,  rhombus  or  rhomboides,  may 
be  found  by  means  of  the  following  proportion  :  As  radius, 
;'.  e.  fine  of  900  or  tangent  of  450,  is  to  the  fine  of  any 
angle  of  a  parallelogram,  fo  is  the  product  of  the  fides  in- 
cluding the  angle  to  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  :  that  is, 
AD  x  D  C  x  nat.  fine  of  the  angle  D  =  the  area.  For 
having  drawn  the  perpendicular  A  E,  the  area,  by  the  firft 
rule,  is  A  E  x  D  C  ;  hut  as  rad.  1  (fin.  <  E)  :  fin.  <  D  :: 
A  D  :  A  E  =  fin.  <  D  x  AD ;  therefore  A E  x  DC  = 
DC  x  fin.  <  D  x  A  D  is  the  area  ;  or,  1  :  fin.  <  D  ::  A  D 
x  D  C  :  fin.  <DxADxDC  =  the  area  of  the  paral- 
lelogram. 

N.B.  As  the  angles  of  a  fquare  and  rectangle  are  each 
900,  whofe  fine  is  1,  this  rule  is  the  fame  as  the  former. 

E.G.  1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  rhomboides,  whofe  length 
is  36  feet,  (lope-height  25.5  feet,  and  one  of  the  lefs  angles 
580?  Here  rad.  or  1  :  .8480481  (nat.  line  of  58 ')  ::9i8 
{—  25.5  x  36)  :  778.5081558,  the  area.  Or,  by  tiling  the 
logarithms,  rad.  (lo.ocooboo)  :  fin.  58° (9.9284205)  ::  log. 
of  918  (2.9628427)  :  778.5081,  the  number  correfponding 
to  the  log.  (2.S912632). 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  whofe  angle  is  900, 
and   the  including  fides   20  and   12.25  chains?     Anf.  245 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  a  rhombus,  each  of  whofe  tides  is 
2  1  feet  }  inches,  and  each  of  the  lefs  angles  t;$°  20'  ?  Anf. 
362.208757  feet. 

4.  How  many  acres  are  in  a  rhomboides  whofe  lefs  angle 
is  30°,  and  the  including  (idea  25.35  alltl  1CM  '''■'■ 
13  acres  29.12  perches. 

The  area  of  either  of  the  forementioned  figures  may  alfo 

lie  had  by  the  following  rule,   which  is  ewmni.m    to   all  qua- 
drilaterals.     As  radius  is  to  the  line  of  the  angle  which  the 

interfering  diagonal    of   a  parallelogram   make  with  each 

other,  lo  is  the  product  of  the  diagonals  1 0  d  lublethe  area: 

AC   ■-    B  1)   ■    nat.  fine  ol  the  angle  It 


that 
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N.  B.  Becaufe  the  dia  fquare  and  rhombus  in- 

terfedl  at  1  righl  angle,  whofe  line  ia  1,  halt  the  product  of 
their  diagonals  ia  tb  areaj  thai  1  .  j  A  C*  in  the  fquare  and 
\  A  C  x  B  D  in  the  rhombus  is  the  area, 

E.  G. 
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E.  G.  I.  How  many  acres  are  in  a  piece  of  land,  in  the 
form  of  a  rhombus,  whofe  diagonals  arc  30  and  20  chains  ? 
Anf.  30  acres. 

2 .  How  many  yards  of  painting  are  in  a  reftangle,  whofe 
diagonals,    interfering   in  an   angle   of   300,    are  each   32 

?     Anf.  28;.;. 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  a  rhomboides,  whofe  diagonals, 
making  an  angle  of  6o°,  are  30  and  25  feet  ?  Anf.  3  2^.  7595 
feet.     Hutton's  Menfuration. 

Rhombus,  Solid,  two  equal  and  right  cones  joined  toge- 
ther at  their  bafes. 

Rhombus,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  PleuroneSes  ; 
which  fee.  See  alfo  Pleukoxectes  Maximus  and  Turbot, 
and  P.  Pajer. 

Rhombus,  in  Con  the  name  given  by  the  generality 

of  authors  to  a  genus  of  the  fhell-fifh,  much  more  'properly 
called  by  fome  cylindruf. 

Rhombus,  among  Surgeons,  denotes  a  fort  of  bandage  of 
a  rhomboidal  figure. 

RHON,  in  indent  geography,  a  river  of  India,  among 
the  people  called  Gandarii.     Steph.  Byz. 

RHONDE,  in  Geography.     See  Ronde. 

RHONE,  a  river  of  France,  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  fprings,  which  rife  in  mount  Sufberg,  a  part  of  the 
Grimfell,  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Valais.  It  pafTes 
through  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  Seiflel,  &c.  and  thence  to 
Lyons,  where  it  joins  the  Saone,  and  after  watering  Vienne, 
Valence,  Viziers,  Avignon,  Aries,  &c.  difcharges  itfelf  by 
feveral  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Rhone,  Mouths  of  the,  Bouches  de  Rhone,  one  of  the 
twelve  departments  of  the  S.E.  region  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  county  of  Venaiffin,  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  on  the  E.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  department  of  the  Gard  :  5315  kiliometres 
in  extent,  or  269  fquare  leagues,  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  323,072  perfons.  It  is  divided  into  three  circles  or 
diftri&s,  including  26  cantons  and  108  communes.  The 
circles  are,  Marfeilles,  having  142,058  inhabitants ;  Aix, 
97,938  ;  and  Tarafcon,  80,076.  According  to  M.  Haffen- 
fratz,  its  extent  in  French  leagues  is  30  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth  ;  its  circles  are  5,  its  cantons  are  40,  and  its  po- 
pulation confifts  of  446,643  perfons.  It  is  a  portion  of 
Lower  Provence,  and  lies  in  N.  lat.  43°  40'.  Its  capital  is 
Aix.  Its  contributions  to  the  land-tax,  &c.  amounted,  in 
the  nth  year  of  the  French  era,  to  3,612,199  fr.  ;  and  its 
expences,  administrative,  judiciary,  and  for  public  inftruc- 
tion,  to  354,  531  fr.  33  cents.  Many  of  the  hills  in  the 
northern  diftricts  are  bare  rocks,  deititute  of  foil  and  ver- 
dure. The  chief  produftions  of  the  department  are  grain, 
wine,  filks,  olives,  fruits,  and  paftures.  It  has  mines  of 
iron,  alum,  vitriol,  with  quarries  of  marble,  &c.  Pools 
and  marfhes  are  difperfed  near  the  coaft. 

Rhone,  or  Rhone  and  Loire,  one  of  the  eleven  departments 
of  the  E.  region  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  on  the  E.  by  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Ain  and  the  Ifere,  on  the  S.  by  the  departments 
of  the  Ardeche  and  the  Upper  Loire,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
departments  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  and  the  Allier  :  to  the  E. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Rhine,  and  the  Loire  pafles  nearly 
through  its  centre  from  N.  to  S.  Its  extent  is  2935  kilio- 
metres, or  147  fquare  leagues,  and  its  population  confifts  of 
345,644  perfons.  It  is  divided  into  2  circles,  25  cantons, 
and  261  communes.  Its  circles  are  Villefranche,  including 
106,262  inhabitants,  and  Lyons,  having  239,382.  Accord- 
ing to  Haflenfratz,  its  extent  in  French  leagues  is  20  in 
length,    and  9  in  breadth ;  its   circles   are  2,    its   cantons 
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32,  and  its  population  is  323,177.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  46* 
between  Ain  and  Loire,  and  comprehends  the  provinces  for- 
merly called  Lyonnais  and  Beaujolais.  Its  capital  is  Lyons. 
The  plains  yield  fcanty  crops  of  grain  and  pafture  ;  the 
gentle  eminences  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  fummits 
of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  pines.  This  department 
has  mines  of  copper,  lead,  coal,  quarries  of  marble,  free- 
itone,  &c. 

RHOPALA,  in  Botany,  a  name  altered  by  Schreber 
from  the  Roupala  of  Aublet,  which,  being  of  barbarous 
origin,  and  unexplained  by  the  publifher,  he  contrived,  hy 
the  above  alteration,  to  derive  from  pWx  \m,  a  club,  or  JlaLe. 
This  may  very  well  apply  to  the  fize  and  nature  of  the 
woody  ftem,  which'  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
before  it  fends  off  any  branches.  Vahl  and  Willdenow  have 
contrived  to  retain  the  barbanfm,  without  adding  any  thing 
to  thefenfe — Schreb.  62.  Brown.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  ict 
190.  (Roupala;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  83.  Jufl".  79.  Lai 
marck  Illuftr.  t.  55.  Gaertn.  fuppl.  t.  2 1 7.  Rupala  ;  «  Vahl 
Symb.  v.  3.  20."  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  536.)-Clafs  and 
order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Proteacez,  Jut!'. 
Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  four,  fpatulate,  re- 
gular, concave,  recurved  at  the  extremity.  Nectary  of  four 
glands,  feparate  or  combined,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen. 
Stam.  Filaments  four,  fhort,  inferted  above  half  way  up  the 
petals  ;  anthers  oblong,  two-lobed,  projecting  beyond  their 
recurved  extremities.  Pi/1.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  with 
rudiments  of  but  two  feeds  ;  ftyle  awl-fhaped,  permanent, 
the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  ftigma  vertical,  club-fhaped,  un- 
divided. Perk.  Follicle  ovate,  fomewhat  woody,  of  one  cell. 
Seeds  two,  bordered,  winged  at  each  end,  the  kernel  central. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  four,  regular,  recurved. 
Stamens  inferted  into  the  middle  of  each  petal.  Nedtary  of 
four  glands.  Stigma  vertical,  club-fhaped.  Follicle  of  one 
cell.     Seeds  two,  bordered,  winged  at  each  end. 

The  habit  of  the  genus  is  arborefcent.  Leaves  alternate, 
rarely  whorled  ;  fimple,  entire  or  toothed,  rarely  pinnate, 
or  ternate,  on  the  fame  branch.  Spikes  axillary,  fometimes 
terminal,  racemofe,  the  flowers  in  pairs  with  a  fingle  brafiea 
to  each  pair. 

1.  R.  montana.  (Roupala  montana  ;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  I. 
83.  t.  32.  Lamarck  t.  ^,  Rupala  montana ;  Willd.  n,  1.) 
-—Leaves  alternate,  entire,  ovate,  folded,  (hort-pointed,  re- 
ticulated with  veins.  Spikes  axillary,  folitary,  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Flower-ftalks,  petals  and  germen  clothed  with 
rufty  down — Native  of  the  Serpent  Mountain  in  Guiana, 
flowering  in  Auguft.  Sublet.  A  fmall  tree,  feven  or  eight 
feet  high  ;  its  trunk  three  or  four  feet.  Bart  wrinkled  and 
cracked,  whitifh,  as  well  as  the  wood.  Both  exhale,  when 
cut,  a  ftrong  fetid  fcent,  like  that  of  the  ferpents  of  the 
fame  country.  Leaves  fmooth,  of  a  firm  dry  texture,  about 
three  inches  long.  Footftalks  an  inch  long,  inflated  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  about  eight  or  ten  alternate  feffile  pahs,  in 
each  hxjpiie. 

2.  R.  media.  Brown  n.  2 — Leaves  alternate,  entire, 
ovate,  flat,  pointed,  running  down  the  footftalk,  with  de- 
preffed  veins.  Clufters  axillary,  folitary,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Partial  flower-ftalks  and  petals  fomewhat  hairy. 
Germen  downy. — Gathered  in  the  fame  country  by  Von 
Rohr,  who  fent  fpecimens  to  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  This  feems 
very  nearly  related  to  the  foregoincr. 

3.  R.  nitida.  Br.  n.  3.  (Repala  nitida ;  Rudge  Guian. 
v.  1.  26.  t.  39.)— Leaves  alternate,  entire,  elliptical,  (hort- 
pointed,  flat.  Clufters  axillary,"  folitary,  about  the  length 
of  the  leaves.  Partial  flower-ftalks,  petals  and  germen 
fmooth.— Gathered  by  Jofeph  Martin  in  Guiana.     Brown. 
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4.  R.  mohccaiia  Br.  n.  4. — Leaves  alternate,  entire,  el 
liptical,  flat,  finely  veined,  fomewhat  reticulated,  longer  than 
the  chillers.  Partial  flower-ltalks  and  petals  fmooth. — Ga- 
thered in  the  Molucca  iflands,  by  the  late  Mr.  Chriltopher 
Smith.      Herb.  Banks. 

5.  R.  cochinchinenfis.  Br.  n.  5.  (Helicia  cochinchinenfis  ; 
Lour.  Cochinch.  83,  on  the  authority  of  a  fpecimen  f  en 
by  Mr.  Brown,  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks's  collection,  from  the 
author.) — Leaves  alternate,  elliptic-ovate,  (hort-pointed,  flat, 
fomewhat  ferrated  above  half  way  down.  Clu Iters  axillary, 
folitary,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Partial  flower- 
{talks,  petals  and  germen  fmooth. — Native  of  woods  in  Co- 
chinchina.  (See  HELtciA.)  Mr.  Brown  obferves,  that  what 
Loureiro  defcribes  as  a  four-cleft  calyx,  are  really  the  nec- 
tariferous glands,  united  at  their  bale,  and  remaining  after 
the  petals  are  fallen.  Such  a  miftake  might  well  render  his 
defcription  unintelligible,  without  a  fight  of  the  plant. 

6.  R. /errata.  Br.  n.  6. — Leaves  alternate,  broadly  el- 
liptical, fcarcely  pointed,  ferrated ;  fomewhat  contracted 
and  entire  at  the  bafe  ;  paler  beneath.  Clulters  axillary, 
folitary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Partial  flower-ltalks,  petals 
and  germen  downy. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Chriltopher  Smith 
in  the  Molucca  ifles. 

7.  R.  dentala.  Br.  n.  7. — Leaves  alternate,  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  folded,  toothed,  tapering  at  each  end  ;  with  a  linear 
point.  Clulters  axillary,  folitary,  rather  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Petals  and  germen  downy. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Anderfon  in  Guiana.      Herb.  Bants. 

8.  R.  peruviana.  Br.  n.  8.  ("Embothrium  monofper- 
raum  ;  Fl.  Peruv.  et  Chil.  v.  1.  63.  t.  98.")  —Leaves  alter- 
nate, ovate,  ferrated,  woolly  ;  rutty  beneath.  Clufters  axil- 
lary, folitary,  longer  than  the  leaves Native  of  the  colder 

mountains  of  Peru. 

9.  R.  diverfifolia.  Br.  n.  9.  ("  Embothrium  pinnatum  ; 
Fl.  Peruv.  et  Chil.  v.  1.  63.  t.  99.") — Leaves  alternate, 
fimple  or  pinnate,  very  vejny  ;  downy  beneath.  Clufters 
axillary,  folitary,  longer  than  the  leaves.     Follicles  cimeter- 

ftiaped,  downy Native  of  wafte  ground,  and  the  borders 

of  fields,  in  Peru. 

10.  K.  fejfdifolia.  Br.  n.  10.  (Roupala  feflilifolia  ;  Ri- 
chard Aft.  Soc.  Hilt.  Nat.  Par.  v.  1.  106.  Poiret  in  La- 
marck Dift.  v.  6.  316.  Rupala  feflilifolia;  Willd.  n.  2. 
Ropala  hamelixfolia  ;  Rudge  Guian.  v.  1.  22.  t.  31.) — 
Leaves  four  in  each  whorl,  nearly  fefiile,  oblong,  fomewhat 
wedge-fhaped,  (lightly  pointed,  entire.  Clulters  terminal, 
umbellate.  Flowers  whorled.  — Native  of  Guiana.  The 
leaves  are,  in  the  figure,  precifely  obovate,  tapering  at  the 
bafe,  a  fpan  long.  Clufters  about  the  fame  length,  ereft, 
(talked,  forming  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  the  branch  or 
Item  ;  their  partial  ftalks  hairy,  imperfectly  whorled,  very 
numerous. 

RHOPALIC  Versls,  among  the  /Indents,  a  kind  of 
verfes  which  began  with  monofyllables,  and  were  continued 
in  words  growing  gradually  longer  and  longer  to  the  laft, 
which  was  the  longeit  of  all. 

They  had  their  name  from  the  Greek  fWaXov,  a  club, 
which,  like  them,  begins  with  a  (lender  tip,  and  grows 
bigger  and  bigger  to  the  head.  Such  is  that  verfe  of 
Homer : 

And  this  Latin  one  of  Aufonius  : 

"  Spes  deus  oetemae  ftationis  conciliator." 

RHOPALOSIS,  a  diftemper  of  the  hair  defcribed  by 
the  ancients,  and  feeming  to  be  the  fame  with  what  we  call 
the  Plica  Polonica  ;  being  a  fort  of  matting  together  of  the 
hair  into  long  and  thick  treflcs. 
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-  RHOPE,  formed  of  p'nrsi,  to  preponderate,  a  word  ufed 
by  the  Greek  writers  to  exprefs  a  violent  tendency  of  the 
humours  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

RHOPIUM,  in  Botany,  from  "Vvmo,,  a  Jlender  Jhoot, 
the  flower-ltalks  of  this  plant  having  a  delicate,  twiggy  ap- 
pearance—Schreb.  60S.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  150.  (Me. 
borea;  Aubl.  Guian.  826.  Jufl'.  437.  Lamarck  llluftr. 
*•  73  x0 — Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Euphtrbi.v,  Jufl'.      See  Mecorea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  permanent, 
cloven  into  fix,  lanceolate,  acute  fegments,  each  having  a 
little  bordered  cavity  at  the  bafe.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments none  ;  anthers  three,  cloven,  each  adhering  to  a  fingle 
ityle  under  the  ftigma,  with  diftant  cells,  burftkig  tranf- 
verfely.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  or  triangular ; 
ftyles  three,  ereft,  approximated  ;  (ligmas  flat,  acute,  bent 
down  over  the  anthers.  Peric.  Capfulc  compofed  of  three 
obtufe-angled  lobes,  with  fix  cells,  and  fix  valves  :  partitions 
from  the  middle  of  the  valves.  Seeds  two,  one  adhering  to 
each  fide  of  the  partition,  ovate. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fix-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Anthers  three, 
with  remote  cells,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ftyles. 
Styles  three.  Capfule  three-lobed,  of  three  cells,  each 
with  two  feeds. 

I.  R.  citrifolium.  Willd.  (Meborea  guianenfis  ;  Aubl. 
Guian.  t.  323.)— Native  of  woods  in  Guiana,  where  it 
flowers  and  bears  fruit  in  January.  The  Jlem  of  this  (hrub 
is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  branched  towards  the 
fummit.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  entire, 
nearly  feflile.  Stipulas  twin,  fmall,  deciduous.  Flowers 
corymbofe,  axillary  and  terminal,  of  a  yellowilh-green  co- 
lour, each  (landing  on  a  long,  (lender  (talk,  which  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  fcale  at  its  bafe. 

RHOPOGRAPHI,  'PoToy?*<?i01,  formed  of  pc:ro;,  toys 
or  odd  ivare,  and  y^aiu,  I  paint,  in  Antiquity,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  certain  painters,  who  confined  themfelves  to 
low  lubjefts,  fuch  as  animals,  plants,  landfcapes,   &c. 

The  fame  appellation  has  been  alio  given  to  fuch  as  cut 
figures  of  men,  &c.  in  box,  phillyrca,  yew,  &c.  in  gar- 
dens. 

RHOSOLOGIA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of 
Afia,  in  Galatia,  in  the  country  of  the  Teitiages,  between 
Vcnzala  and  Sarmalia.      Ptolemy. 

RHOSOS,  a  town  fituated  on  the  gulf  of  Iflus,  at  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  lea,  between  two  de- 
files, one  of  which  led  to  Syria,  and  was  called  the  "  gates 
of  Syria  ;"  and  the  other  formed  by  mount  Amanus  and 
the  lea-coaft,  communicating  with  Cilicia,  and  called  the 
"  Amanic  gates."  Ptolemy  places  this  town  in  Syria,  and 
Strabo  places  it  in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  Demetrius  caufed  the  ftatue  of  Fortune  to  be  con- 
veyed hither.  It  was  famous  for  the  manufafture  of  earthen 
veffela,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  when  he  was  governor  of  Ci- 
licia, in  a  letter  to  Aniens.  Sapor,  king  of  Pcrfia,  burnt 
this  city,  after  he  had  taken  prifoner  the  emperor  Valerian, 
A.D.  260.  It  was  pillaged  under  the  reign  of  Arcadius, 
in  the  year  404,  by  the  Iiaurians,  a  favagc  people,  who  in- 
habited the  mountains.  Jupiter  was  worlhippcd  in  this 
town  ;  and  the  ftatue  of  this  deity  was  engraven  on  the 
medals  of  Rhoios. 

RHOSSICUS  SCOPULUS,  a  promontory  of  Afia,  in 
Syria,  near  the  gulf  of  Ifficus. 

RHOT,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which 
runs  into  the  Aar,  5  miles  W.  of  Zofiingen. 

RHOTANUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  river  of  Corfica, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  ealtcrn 
fide,  between  Valeria  Colonia  and  the  port  of  Diana. 

A  a  RHOX, 
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R.HOX,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  the 
tunica  uvea  of  the  eye. 

RHUBARB,     Rhabarbarum,      in     Botany.        See 
Rheum. 

Rhubarb,    Rheum   Palmatum,    in  the   Materia   Medica. 
The  rhubarb,  called  the  rhabarbarum  officinale,  was  fup- 
pofed,  in  the  year  1732,  to  be  fupplied  by  fome  plants  fent 
from  Ruffia,  to  Juffieu  of  Paris,  Rand  at  Chelfea,  and  Lin- 
nxus  at  Upfal.     Accordingly  thefe  plants  were  adopted  by 
Linnaeus,  in  his  firft  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  un- 
der the  name  of  rheum  rhabarbarum.      This,  however,  was 
not  very  generally  received  as  the  genuine  rhubarb  plant. 
But  in  order  to  ascertain  this  matter  more  completely,  Kauw 
Boerhaave  procured,  from  a  Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant, 
the  feeds  of  thofe  plants,  which  he  annually  fold,  and  which 
were   admitted  at    Peterfburgh   to  be   the    true   rhubarb. 
Thefe  feeds  were  foon  difcovered  by  de  Gorter  to  produce 
two  diftindt  fpecies ;  viz.  the  R.  rhabarbarum  of  Linnaeus, 
or  R.  undulatum,  as  it  has  been  fince  called  ;  and  another 
fpecies,  declared  by  Linnaeus  to  be   a  new  one,  and  firft 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum, 
in  1762,  under  the  name  of  R.  palmatum.     But  before  this 
time,  de  Gorter  had  repeatedly  fent  its  feeds  to  Linnaeus, 
and  the  young  plants  conftantly  perilhed :  at  length  he  ob- 
tained the  frefh  root,  which  fucceeded  very  well  at  Upfal, 
and  enabled  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  defcribe  this  plant  in 
the  year  1767.    However,  two  years  antecedent  to  this,  Dr. 
Hope's  account  of  the  rheum  palmatum,  as  it  grew  in  the 
Botanic  garden  near  Edinburgh,  had  been  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  at  London  ;  and  of  the  great  eflimation  in 
which  this   plant  was  held   by  him  we  have   the   following 
proof.      "  From  the  perfect  fimilarity  of  this  root  with  the 
belt  foreign  rhubarb  in  tafte,  fmell,  colour,  and  purgative 
qualities,  we  cannot  doubt  our  being  at  lad  pofTeffed  of  the 
plant  which  produces  the  true  rhubarb,  and  may  reafonably 
entertain  the  agreeable  expectations  of  its  proving  a  very  im- 
portant acquifition  to  Britain."      (See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  the 
year  1765.)      But  from  the  relation  above  given,  it  appears 
that  the  leeds  of  both  R.  undulatum  and  R.  palmatum  were 
tranfmitted  to  Peterfburgh  as  thofe  of  the  true  rhubarb  : 
we  are  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  former  fpecies  has  an 
equal  claim  to  this  importance  with  the  latter  ;  and  from 
further  inquiries  made  in  Ruffia,  there  is  the  beft  authority  for 
believing  that  the  R.  colnpadtum  alfo  affords  this  very  ufeful 
drug.      Bergius  fays,  "  Rheum  palmatum  producit  rhabar- 
barum in  officinis  Sibiricum  appellatum  :  certe  e  feminibus  a 
Bucharis  e  montofis  Tibeti  in  Ruffiam  apportatis,  et  poitea 
fatis  hocce  rheum   palmatum  enatum  eft."      (Vide   Pallas 
Reife,  Sec.  vol.  iii.  p.  157.)      "  Rhabarbarum  vero  Chinenfe 
ex  alia  fpecie  rhei  defumptum  effe  videtur."      (Vide  Georgi 
Reife,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  211.)      The  feeds  of  the  rheum  pal- 
matum were  firft  introduced  into  Britain  in  1762,  by  Dr. 
Mounfey,  who  fent  them  from  Ruffia,  and  were  fuppofed 
to  be  a  part  of  thofe  already  mentioned ;  and  fince  their 
profperous  cultivation  by  the  late  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh,  the  propagation  of  this  plant  has  been  gradually 
extended  to  moft  of  our  Englifh  gardens,  and  with  a  degree 
of  fuccefs  which  promifes  in  time  to  fuperfede  the  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  root.     The  R.  rhaponticum  is  a  different 
fpecies  from  either  of  thefe.     This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
rhabarbarum  of  the  ancients.     It  is  well  known  that  the  an- 
cient rhubarb  had  net  the  purgative  virtues  of  the  modern. 
Two  farts  of  rhubarb  are  ufually  imported  into  this  country 
for  medical  ufe,  viz.  the  Chinefe  and  the  Tartary  rhubarb. 
Mr.  Bell  informs  us,  in  his  travels,  that  the  beft  rhubarb 
grows  in  that  part  of  the  Eaftern  Tartary  called  Mongallia: 
which  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Ruffia  and  China  ;  or 
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on  the  chain  of  mountains  in  Tartary,  which  ftretches  from 
the  Chinefe  town  Selin  to  the  lake  Kokonor,  near  Thibet. 
This  plant,  he  fays,  does  not  run  and  fpread  itfelf  like 
docks,  but  grows  in  tufts  at  uncertain  diilances,  as  if  the 
feed  had  been  dropped  with  deiign.  As  the  Mongalls  do 
not  think  it  worth  cultivating,  the  marmots,  which  burrow 
under  the  fhade  of  its  fpreading  leaves,  and  probably  feed 
on  its  leaves  and  roots,  contribute  to  its  increafe,  partly  by 
the  manure  which  their  dung  affords  it,  and  principally  by 
calling  up  and  loofening  the  earth,  into  which  the  ripe 
feeds,  blown  by  the  wind,  fall,  and  where  they  immediately 
take  root.  After  digging  and  gathering  the  rhubarb,  the 
Mongalls  cut  the  large  roots  into  fmall  pieces,  in  order  to 
make  them  dry  the  more  readily.  The  roots  are  taken  up 
in  autumn,  according  to  Mr.  Bell's  account ;  but  according 
to  Pallas,  in  April  and  May  :  ar.d  after  being  cleaned,  and 
cut  tranfverfely  into  pieces  of  a  moderate  fize,  thefe  pieces 
are  placed  on  tables,  and  turned  three  or  fosr  times  a  day 
for  five  or  fix  days.  In  the  middle  of  every  piece  they 
fcoop  a  hole,  through  which  a  cord  is  drawn,  in  order  to 
fufpend  them  in  a  convenient  place,  but  fheltered  from  the 
fun,  and  expofed  to  the  air  and  wind  ;  and  by  this  practice 
they  deftroy  fome  of  the  beft  part  of  the  root. 

The  proper  exficcation  of  this  root  is  certainly  attended 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  cultivators  of  rhubarb  in  this 
country  have  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  beft  mode  of  accom- 
plifhing  it.  The  recent  root,  in  this  procefs,  according  to 
the  experiment  of  fir  William  Fordyce,  lofes  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  its  weight  ;  and  as  others  fay,  feven-eighlhs.  In 
China  the  roots  are  not  dug  up  till  winter;  and  the  culti- 
vators, after  cleaning,  fcrape  off  the  bark,  and  cutting 
them,  dry  the  flices  by  frequently  turning  them  on  ftone 
flabs,  heated  by  a  fire  underneath ;  after  which,  the  drying 
is  completed  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  air,  expofed  to  the 
greatelt  heat  of  the  fun.  Part  of  the  Tartarian  rhubarb  is 
carried  to  Turkey  through  Natolia  ;  but  the  greateft  part  it 
conveyed  by  the  Bucharians  to  Kiachta,  on  the  Ruffian 
frontier,  where  it  is  examined  by  a  Ruffian  apothecary,  and 
the  beft  pieces  only  are  fele&ed  and  fent  .to  Peterfburgh. 
The  Chinefe  is  conveyed  to  Canton,  and  there  purchafed  by 
the  agents  of  the  Ealt  India  Company. 

Of  the  two  forts  of  rhubarb  above  mentioned,  the  Chinefe 
is  chiefly  obtained  in  the  province  of  Xenfi  or  Shenfee,  un- 
der the  name  "  Taihoung."      It  comes  immediately  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  oblong  pieces,  flattifh  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other  ;  compact,  hard,  heavy,  internally  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  variegated  with   yellow   and   white ;    and 
when   recently   powdered,   appears   yellow ;    but  on  being 
kept,  becomes  gradually  redder.      The  fecond  is  the  moft 
valuable,  and  is  brought  to  us  from  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  in 
roundifh  pieces,  with  a  large   hole  through  the  middle  of 
each ;  it  is  more  foft  and  friable  than  the  former  fort,  and 
exhibits,  when  broken,  many  itreaks  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
This  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and 
worm-eaten  ;  the  other  is  lefs  fubject  to  thefe  inconveniences. 
Some  of  the  more  indullrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up  the 
worm-holes  with  certain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide 
of  the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of  the  finer  forts  of  rhu- 
barb,  and  fometimes  with  cheaper  materials.      The  marks 
of  the  goodnefs  of  rhubarb  are,  the  livelinefs  of  its  colour 
when  cut,  its  being  firm  and  folid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard  ; 
its  being  eafily  pulvei  able,  and  appearing,   when  powdered, 
of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour ;  its  imparting  to  the  fpittle, 
on   being  chewed,  a  deep   faffron   tinge,    and  not  proving 
flimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.     Its  tafte  is  fubacrid, 
bitterifh,  and  fomewhat   ftyptic  ;  the  fmell  is  flightly  aro- 
matic. 

Turkey 
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Turkey  rhubarb  is  generally  preferred  to  the  Eaft  India 
fort,  though  the  latter  is  more  aftringent,  but  has  fome- 
thing  lefs  of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tin&ures  made  from 
both,  with  equal  quantities  of  rectified  fpirit,  have  nearly 
the  fatm-  talle  ;  on  drawing  off  the  menftrua,  the  extract 
left  by  the  tin&ure  of  the  Eaft  India  rhubarb  proves  in 
tafte  considerably  Stronger  than  the  other.  They  feem 
both,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  cli- 
mate, and  roots  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant,  taken  up  pro- 
bably at  different  feafons,  or  cured  in  a  different  manner. 
Lewis's  Mat.  Med. 

The  Ruffian  rhubarb  and  Turkey  rhubarb,  fometimes 
diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops,  feem  to  be  the  root  of  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant,  grown  in  the  fame  place,  and  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomfon  (Loud.  Difp.) 
inclines  to  believe,  that  the  Eaft  Indian  is  the  root  of  a  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  very  probably  of  the  "  undulatum  ;"  and  the 
mode  of  preparation  appears  to  be  evidently  different,  from 
the  afpect  of  the  pieces. 

Good  Ruffian  or  Turkey  rlubarb,  fays  Mr.  Thomfon, 
has  a  peculiar,  fomewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter, 
flightly  aftringent,  fubacrid  tafte  ;  feels  gritty  between  the 
teeth  when  chewed,  and  tinges  the  faliva  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  It  breaks  with  a  rough  hackly  fracture,  is  eafily  pul- 
verized, and  affords  a  powder  of  a  bright  buff  yellow  colour. 
Water  at  2  12°  takes  up  24  parts  in  60  ;  the  infufion  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  nearly  clear,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  Al- 
cohol extracts  2.7  from  10  parts,  and  gives  a  tincture  of  a 
rich  golden  colour,  which  reddens  tinfture  of  litmus  ;  is  not 
altered  in  its  tranfparency  by  the  addition  of  water  ;  and 


ftrikes  a  blackifh  olive  hue  with  folution  of  fulphate  of  iron, 
but  no  immediate  precipitate  falls.  Sulphuric  ether  takei 
up  1.5  in  10  parts  of  this  rhubarb;  the  tintture  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  hue,  and  when  evaporated  on  water,  leavee 
a  thin  pellicle  of  yellow  refin,  and  abundance  of  extractive 
diflblved  in  the  water,  combined,  however,  with  tannin. 
Eaft  Indian  or  Chinefe  rhubarb  has  a  rtronger  odour,  and 
is  more  naufeous  to  the  tafte  than  the  Turkey  ;  breaks  with 
a  more  compact  and  fmoother  frafture ;  and  affords  a  pow- 
der of  a  redder  fhade.  Water  takes  up  30  parts  in  60  ;  the 
infufion  is  not  fo  deep  coloured  as  that  of  Ruffian  rhubarb, 
more  turbid,  and  reddens  alfo  litmus  paper.  Alcohol  ex- 
tracts 4  parts  in  10  ;  the  tinfture  is  of  a  much  deeper  co- 
lour, and  brownifh  ;  gives  a  deeper  red  to  litmus  tincture  ; 
is  rendered  flightly  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water  ;  and 
ftrikes  a  green,  not  black,  olive  with  fulphate  of  iron,  which 
it  alfo  quickly  and  copioufly  precipitates.  Ether  takes  up 
2  parts  in  10;  the  tincture  is  deeper  coloured,  and  when 
evaporated  on  water,  affords  the  fame  refults  as  the  former 
kind,  except  that  the  compound  of  tannin  and  extractive  is 
more  foluble. 

The  infufion  of  Chinefe  rhubarb  is  more  copioufly  pre- 
cipitated by  folution  of  ilinglafs  than  that  of  the  R.uffian. 
Infufion  of  yellow  cinchona  throws  down  a  copious  greenifh 
precipitate  from  infufion  of  Ruffian  rhubarb,  and  a  lefs 
copious,  but  more  denfe,  bright  yellow  precipitate  from 
that  of  Chinefe  rhubarb. 

The  following  tables  fhew  the  effects  of  re-agents  on  tht 
aqueous  infufion  of  the  two  varieties  of  rhubarb. 


Table  I. — Precipitates  formed  by  Acids,  Alkalies,  and  Neutral  Salts. 


Variety  of 
Rhubarb. 

Sulphuric 
Acii. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Muriatic  Acid. 

Oxymuriatic 
Acid. 

Solution  of 
Potafs. 

Solution  of 

Subcarbonate 

of  Potafs. 

Lime 
Water. 

Muriate  of 
Barytes. 

Silicated 
Potafs. 

Ruffian. 

copious, 
greenifh- 
yellow. 

fcanty,  floc- 

culcnt,  pale 

yellow. 

fcanty, 

very  flowly 

formed, 

yellow. 

flowly 

formed, 
pale  olive. 

none,  but 
ftrikes  a 

deep  lake 
colour. 

none,  but 
ftrikes  a 
reddifh- 
brown. 

fcanty, 
flowly 
formed, 
brown. 

fcanty, 
olive-grten. 

none,  but 

ftrikes  a 

deep  brown. 

Chinefe. 

more 

copious, 

brovvnifh- 

yellow. 

lefs  fcanty, 
pale  yellow. 

fcanty, 
quickly 
formed, 
brownifh- 
yellow. 

flowly 
formed, 
orange- 
yellow. 

none, 
a  deeper 

hke. 

none,  but 

renders  it 

turbid,  and 

deep  reddifh- 

brown. 

copious, 
quickly 
formed, 
brown. 

lefs  fcanty, 
orange- 
yellow. 

none,  but 

ftrikes  a 

deep  brown. 

Table  II. — Precipitates  formed  by  Solutions  of  Metallic  Salts. 


W'nt)  '  1 

Khubaib. 

Solution  of 

(Kyfuljdiate 

of  Iron. 

Solution  of 
N  (rate  of  Silwr. 

Solution  of 
Nitrate  of 
Mercury. 

Solution  of 
Nitrate  of  Lead. 

Solution  0^ 

Muriate  of 
Mercury. 

Solution  of 
Acetate  of  Lead. 

Solution  of 
Tartarized 
Antimony. 

Ruffian. 

copious, 
nearly  black. 

fcanty,  pale 
greenifh- 
yellow. 

copious, 
olive-yellow. 

fcanty,  flowly 
formed, 
yellow. 

fcanty,  flowly 

formed, 

pale  olive. 

fcanty, 

greenifh- 

yellow. 

fcanty,  flowly 
formed, 
whitifh. 

Chinefe. 

copious,  deep 

"live-green. 

copious, 
orange-yellow. 

copious, 

heavy, 

bright  yellow. 

fcanty,  flowly 

formed, 
deeper  yellow. 

copious, 

quickly 

formed, 

heavy  yellow. 

copious,          fcanty,  ftill 
yellow.        1    more  flowly 
formed. 

A  a  2 
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When  the  refidue,  after  the  action  of  water,  is  digelted 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  folution  of  ammonia  added  in  excefs, 
the  liquid  becomes  milky,  and  depofits  oxalate  of  lime. 
What  remains  confiits  of  woody  matter,  a  fmall  portion  of 
alumen,  and  filex.  Of  the  fpecimens  which  we  examined, 
one  drachm  of  the  Ruffian  rhubarb  yielded  twenty-fix  grains 
of  the  oxalate,  while  the  fame  weight  of  Eaft  Indian  yielded 
only  eighteen  grains. 

From  the  refults  of  the  above  experiments,  rhubarb  ap- 
pears to  contain  a  large  portion  of  extractive  matter,  a  fmall 
portion  of  refin,  mucus,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  colouring 
matter,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  minute  proportions  of  alumen 
and  filex.  They  fhew  that  the  two  varieties  differ  from 
each  other  in  feveral  refpefts.  The  Ruffian  contains  more 
tannin,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  refin  ;  the  Chinefe  more  ex- 
tractive and  gallic  acid.  But  the  purgative  principle  is  (till 
unafcertained,  although  it  appears  to  be  combined  with  the 
extractive,  and  hence  is  folubls  in  water. 

The  yellow  colour  of  rhubarb,  it  is  faid,  is  much  lefs 
deftructible  than  many  other  vegetable  yellows.  Aqua 
fords,  and  other  acids  which  deftroy  the  colour  of  faffron, 
turmeric,  &c.  make  no  change  in  that  of  rhubarb,  or  at 
moft  render  it  only  turbid.  Volatile  fpirits  heighten  the 
colour,  and  incline  it  to  red.  Fixed  alkaline  falts  have  this 
effect  in  a  greater  degree.  Mr.  Model  affirms  that  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  felenites  is  contained  in  rhubarb.  In 
one  experiment  lie  obtained  fix  ounces  of  felenites  from  four 
pounds  of  rhubarb  ;  and  in  the  other,  no  lefs  than  an  ounce 
of  felenites  from  two  ounces  and  five  drachms  of  old  rhu- 
barb.     Rozier'a  Journal  for  July,   1 77 5. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  and  commonly  confidered 
as  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft  innocent  of  the  fubftanccs  of 
this  clafs.  Befides  its  purgative  virtue,  it  has  a  mild  aftrin- 
gent  one,  difcoverable  by  the  tafte,  and  by  its  ftriking  an 
inky  bheknefs  with  chalybeate  folutions  :  hence  it  is  found 
to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  to  leave 
the  belly  coftive,  and  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  purga- 
tives in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  all  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  debility  and  laxity  of  the  fibres  :  it  is  frequently 
given  with  a  view  to  this  ftomachic  and  corroborating  virtue, 
rather  than  to  its  producing  any  confiderable  evacuations. 
It  tinges  the  mine  of  a  high  yellow  colour.  Rhubarb  in 
fubftance  purges  more  effectually  than  any  preparation  of 
it :  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm.  From  3j  to  5  fi 
of  the  powdered  root  opens  the  bowels  freely  ;  and  from 
grj.  vi  to  grs.  x  may  be  given  for  a  dofe,  when  its  ilo- 
machic  properties  only  are  required.  By  roailing  it  with  a 
gentle  heat,  till  it  becomes  eafily  friable,  its  cathartic  power 
is  diminifhed,  and  its  aftringency  fuppofed  to  be  increafed. 
The  purgative  virtue  of  rhubarb  is  extracted  more  perfectly 
by  water  than  by  rectified  fpirit  ;  the  root  remaining  after 
the  action  of  water  is  almoft,  if  not  wholly,  inactive ; 
whereas,  after  repeated  digeltion  in  fpirit,  it  proves  itill 
very  confiderably  purgative  :  when  the  rhubarb  has  given 
out  to  fpirit  all  that  this  menftruum  can  extract,  it  ftill  im- 
parts a  deep  colour,  as  well  as  a  purgative  impregnation,  to 
water.  A  drachm  of  the  extract,  formed  by  infpiflating 
the  watery  infufion,  is  not  more  efficacious  than  a  fcruple 
of  the  root  in  fubftance  ;  but  half  a  drachm  of  the  extract, 
formed  from  the  fpirituous  tincture,  proves  moderately  pur- 
gative, though  fcarcely  more  fo  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  powder.  The  fpirituous  extract  dill'olves  almoft  wholly 
in  water ;  and  hence  the  tincture,  like  the  fpirituous  infu- 
fions  of  moft  other  vegetables,  does  not  turn  milky  on  being 
mixed  with  aqueous  liquors  :  of  the  watery  extracts  fcarce 
above  one -fourth  is  diffolved  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  the  part 


that  does  not  diifolve  proves  more  purgative  than  that  which 
does.  Hence  it  appears,  that  rhubarb  contains  much  more 
gummy  or  mucilaginous  than  refinous  matter  ;  and  its  pur- 
gative quality  feems  to  refide  chiefly  in  a  combination  of 
gummy  and  laline  matter. 

"  The  qualities  of  this  root,"  fays  Dr.  Cullen  (Mat. 
Med.  vol.  ii.),  "  are  that  of  a  gentle  purgative,  and  fo 
gentle  that  it  is  often  inconvenient  by  reafon  of  the  bulk  of 
the  dofe  required,  which  in  adults  mull  be  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm.  When  given  in  a  large  dole,  it  will 
occafion  fome  griping,  as  other  purgatives  do  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  ever  heating  to  the  fyftem,  or  fhews  the  other  effects 
of  the  more  draftic  purgatives.  The  purgative  quality  is 
accompanied  with  a  bitternefs,  which  is  often  ufeful  in  re- 
ftoring  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  when  it  has  been  loft  ;  and 
for  the  moft  part,  its  bitternefs  makes  it  fit  better  on  the 
ftomach  than  many  other  purgatives  do.  Its  operation 
joins  well  with  that  of  neutral  laxatives  ;  and  both  together 
operate  in  a  leffer  dofe  than  either  of  them  would  do  fingly. 

"  Some  degree  of  ftipticity  is  always  evident  in  this  medi- 
cine ;  and  as  this  quality  acts  when  that  of  the  purgative 
h3s  ceafed,  fo  in  caies  of  diarrheca,  when  any  evacuation  is 
proper,  rhubarb  has  been  confidered  as  the  moft  proper 
means  to  be  employed.  I  mull,  however,  remark  here, 
that  in  many  cafes  of  diarrhcea,  no  further  evacuation  than 
what  is  occafioned  by  the  dileafe  is  neceffary  or  proper. 
The  ufe  of  rhubarb  in  fubftance  for  keeping  the  belly  re- 
gular, for  which  it  is  frequently  employed,  is  by  no  means 
proper,  as  the  aftringent  quality  is  ready  to  undo  what  the 
purgative  had  done;  but  1  have  found  that  the  purpofe 
mentioned  may  be  obtained  by  it,  if  the  rhubarb  is  chewed 
in  the  mouth,  and  no  more  is  fwallowed  than  what  the  faliva 
has  diffolved.  And  I  muft  remark,  in  this  way  employed  it 
is  very  ufeful  to  dyfpeptic  perfons.  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
ufe  of  rhubarb  in  a  lolution,  in  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  aftringent  quality  is  not  fo  largely  extracted  as  to 
operate  fo  powerfully,  as  when  the  rhubarb  was  employed 
in  fubftance." 

The  operation  of  rhubarb  is  quickened  by  the  addition  of 
neutral  falts  and  calomel,  the  purgative  powers  of  which  it 
alfo  reciprocally  augments  ;  fo  that  a  compound,  formed  of 
fmall  portions  of  rhubarb  and  a  neutral  fait  or  calomel,  acts 
with  more  certainty,  and  quicker,  than  large  dofes  of  either 
feparately  taken.  Rhubarb  is  particularly  adapted  for  the 
greater  number  of  cafes  of  diarrhcea,  as  it  evacuates  any 
acrid  matter  that  may  be  offending  the  bowels,  before  it 
acts  as  an  aftringent.  A3  a  ftomachic  and  aftringent,  it  is 
ufefully  given  in  dyfpepfia,  hypochondriafis,  and  in  a 
weakened  relaxed  ftate  of  the  bowels,  combined  with  ginger, 
nutmeg,  foda,  or  bitters.  Externally  its  powder  is  fome- 
times  fprinkled  over  ulcers,  to  afiift  their  granulation  and 
healing. 

Its  officinal  preparations  are  as  follow  :  -viz.  Infufum 
rheiy  Lond.  Pharm.,  infufion  of  rhubarb,  prepared  by  ma- 
cerating for  two  hours  a  drachm  of  rhubarb  root,  fliced, 
with  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  in  a  lightly  covered  veilel, 
and  draining  it. 

Infufum  rbei  palmali,  Edinb.  Pharm.,  infufion  of  rhubarb, 
prepared  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of  bruifed  rhubarb 
root  with  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  in  a  covered  veffel, 
for  twelve  hours,  and  then  adding  one  ounce  of  fpirit  of 
cinnamon,  and  draining  it.  Theie  infufions  differ  chiefly 
in  their  llrength  ;  but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  is 
rendered  pleafanter  by  the  addition  of  the  fpirit.  The  co- 
lour of  both  is  a  reddifh-brown,  much  deepened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  alkalies.  '  The  following  fubftanccs  either  occafion 

precipitation, 
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precipitation,  or  alter  the  properties  of  this  infufion,  and 
are  therefore  incompatible  in  formulae  with  it :  viz.  the 
ftrong  acids  and  lime-water,  folution  of  fulphate  of  iron, 
fulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  filvrr,  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
fuperacetate  of  lead,  and  tartarized  antimony  ;  infufions  of 
catechu,  cinchona,  and  cufparia. 

Thefe  infufions  are  the  beft  form  in  which  rhubarb  can 
be  given,  when  they  are  intended  for  acting  on  the  bowels. 
The  dofe  of  the  former  may  be  from  fjj  to  f  *  iv,  and  of 
the  latter  half  the  quantity,  united  with  neutral  falts  or  aro- 
matics,  as  circumftances  may  direft. 

Extra&um  rhei,  Lond.  Pharm.,  extract  of  rhubarb,  is 
obtained  by  macerating  for  four  days,  in  a  gentle  heat,  a 
pound  of  bruifed  rhubarb  root,  with  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit, 
and  feven  pints  of  water  ;  then  (training  the  folution,  and 
fetting  it  apart  that  the  fcculencies  may  fubfide.  Pour  off 
the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  confidence. 
The»virtues  of  rhubarb  are  impaired  during  this  procefs  of 
infpifiation,  and  the  fimple  infufion  is  preferable.  The  dofe 
is  from  grs.  x  to  j(i,  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  or  difiblvcd 
in  peppermint  water. 

TinSura  rhei,  Lond.,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  is  prepared  by 
macerating  for  fourteen  days  two  ounces  of  rhubarb  root 
fliced,  half  an  ounce  of  cardamom  feeds  bruifed,  two 
drachms  of  faffron,  in  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit,  and  filter- 
ing. The  Dublin  pharmacopeia  directs  to  take  of  rhubarb 
root  fliced,  two  ounces  ;  lefler  cardamom  feeds  hulked  and 
bruifed,  and  liquorice  bruifed,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  faf- 
fron, two  drachms  ;  and  proof  fpirit,  two  pints  :  to  digefl 
for  feven  days,  and  then  filter. 

Tinclure  r  ha  palm  ah,  Edinb.,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  is  pre- 
pared by  digefting  for  feven  days  three  ounces  of  rhubarb 
root  fliced,  half  an  ounce  of  lefler  cardamom  feeds  bruifed, 
in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit,  and  filtering  through 
paper. 

Tinftura  rhei  eompofila,  Lond.,  compound  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  two 
ounces  of  rhubarb  root  fliced,  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice 
root  bruifed,  ginger  root  fliced,  and  faffron,  of  each  two 
drachms,  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  proof 
fpirit,   and  then  filtering. 

TinSura  rhei  el  aloes,  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes,  for- 
merly elixir  Jiicrum,  or  (acred  elixir,  Edinb.,  is  prepared  by 
digelting  for  feven  days  ten  drachms  of  rhubarb  root  fliced, 
fix  drachms  of  foecotonne  aloes  powdered,  half  an  ounce  of 
leffer  cardamom  feeds  bruifed,  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
proof  fpirit,  and  filtering  through  paper. 

Ti/itluia  rhei  et  geniiante,  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  gentian, 
Edinb.,  formerly  tinBura  rhei  amara,  or  bitter  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  is  obtained  by  digelting  for  feven  days  two  ounces 
of  rhubarb  root  fliced,  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root  fliced, 
in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit,  and  filtering 
through  paper. 

All  thefe  tinctures  of  rhubarb  are  purgative  and  fto- 
machic  ;  but  they  arc  not  generally  ufed  in  the  firft  inten- 
tion, on  account  of  the  (trength  of  the  menitruum,  and  are 
therefore  more  ufually  employed  as  adjuncts  to  faline  pur- 
gatives, for  giving  them  warmth,  and  to  llomachic  infufions 
in  dyfpepfia,  flatulent  colic,  diarrhoea,  the  coilivenefs  of 
old  people,  and  of  cold  phlegmatic  habits.  The  dofe  for 
operating  as  a  purgative  is  t  3  vj,  and  from  f  3  j  to  fjhj 
tor  producing  their  ftomachic  effects. 

Pilult  rhei  compofitt,  Edinb.,  compound  rhubarb  pills. 
See  Pills. 

Vinum  rhei  palmati,  Edinb.,  wine  of  rhubarb,  is  prepared 
by  macerating  for  fevcu  days  two  ounces  of  rhubarb  root 
fliced,  a  drachm  of  canclla  bark  bruifed,  in  two  ounces  of 


proof  fpirit,  and  fifteen  ounces  of  Spanifh  white  wine,  and 
filtering  through  paper.  This  wine,  when  newly  prepared, 
has  the  fame  properties,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  fame 
ufes,  :;•;  the  tincture  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  undergo  decompofi- 
tion.  The  dof?  isfrom  f  jfi  to  f|j,  or  more.  Rhubarb 
is  alio  an  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  "compofitions.  Woodr. 
Med.  Bot.     Thornton's  Lond.'  Difp. 

The  Indian  rhubarb  town  111  our  gardens  has  this  peculiar 
property,  that  it  yields  a  fine  and  clear  gum.  This  is  per- 
fectly white  and  pellucid,  and  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July  is  fo  plentiful,  that  an  ounce  may  fometimes  be  gathered 
at  a  time  from  one  plant  of  it.  It  exudates  of  itfelf  from 
all  parts  of  the  (talks  and  ribs  of  the  leaves,  and  fometimes 
from  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  themfelves.  It  flands  in 
fome  places  in  large  drops,  and  in  others  the  (talks,  &c.  feem 
only  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  it;  and  the  under 
part  of  the  leaves  in  fome  have  it  in  form  of  twitted  wires  or 
long  icicles.  The  plant  may  always  be  feen  wounded  by  a 
fort  of  cauitic  in  the  places  where  the  germen  makes  its  way 
out,  and  thefe  may  be  followed  with  any  pointed  initrument 
through  the  fkin.  In  fome  parts  of  the  plant  this  juice  is 
found  to  be  turned  gummy  within  it,  and  looks  like  clear 
ice.  As  this  is  the  only  known  herbaceous  plant  that 
yields  a  true  gum  like  that  of  trees,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
obfervation,  whether  or  not  fome  of  our  own  plants  have  fome 
tendency  of  nature  to  form  a  juice  of  the  fame  kind.  It 
would  be  moft  proper  to  look  for  this  in  the  plants  of  the 
fame  genus,  and  as  nearly  related  to  the  rhubarb  as  we  can. 
The  docks,  fo  common  about  our  fields,  are  of  the  fame 
genus  ;  and  the  forrel  fhews,  by  its  talte,  that  it  is  particu- 
larly allied  to  the  plant ;  for  both  are  alike  of  the  dock  kind, 
and  both  alike  four.  It  would  be  proper  to  look  carefully 
about  the  leaves  of  forrel  a  little  before  it  flowers,  to  fee 
whether  any  thing  like  the  fame  gum  appears  on  it. 

There  is  yet  this  farther  analogy  between  this  rhubarb  and 
our  common  forrel  ;  that  the  hulks  of  our  forrel,  boiled  in 
water,  with  a  little  alum,  turn  it  to  a  fine  red  colour ;  and 
the  hulks  of  rhubarb  do  the  fame,  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  often  turn  red  in  decaying. 

The  juice  of  the  roots  of  this  rhubarb,  extracted  by 
bruiting  and  (teeping  it  in  common  water,  when  the  liquor 
is  (trained  and  evaporated,  becomes  only  a  clear  uninflam- 
mable gum,  and  melts  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  This  gum, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  (talks  and  leaves,  is  of  an  inlipid 
tafte  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  plant  naturally 
yields  it  in  fo  large  a  quantity,  yet  it  will  not  flow  from 
wounds  made  by  art  in  any  part  of  the  plant.  Upon  the 
confideration  of  the  inlipid  talte  of  this  gum,  and  its  folu- 
bility  in  water,  we  may  found  fome  probable  conjecture,  in 
regard  to  the  different  virtues  of  this  plant  in  purging  and 
binding. 

The  woody  fibres  have  a  (trong  tafte  ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  alone  endued  with  the  allringent  quality.  An  in- 
fufion of  rhubarb  is  laid  to  purge,  and  a  powder  of  it  to 
bind  :  the  reafon  is  ealily  feen  on  this  confideration.  The 
water  in  infufion  takes  up  all  this  gummy  juice,  and  its 
other  juices,  but  leaves  the  fibrofe  part  behind,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  it  ought  to  purge  without  binding  ;  but 
in  cafe  of  giving  the  powder,  the  juices  are  in  great  part 
evaporated  in  the  drying,  and  the  woody  part  left  almoft 
alone  ;  it  therefore  purges  but  little,  and  proves  powerfully 
aftringent.     Phil.  Traiif.  N°  224. 

R.HUBARB,  in  Sigrieu/ftin;  a  plant  of  the  thick,  flefhy, 
tap-rooted,  perennial  kind,  that  may  111  iome  cafes  be  pro- 
bably cultivated  in  the  field  with  advantage.  There  are  two 
forts,  the  common,  and  the  palmaledox  true  kind.  In  the  lirll 
the  root  llrikes  to  a  great  depth,  and  is  thick  and  branching, 

h.iving 
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having  roundifli  fmooth  heart-fhaped  leaves,  and  an  upright 
ftrong  item,  three  feet  in  height ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
root  is  thick  and  flemy,  and  the  leaves  large  and  palmated, 
having  the  ftem  five,  fix,  or  more  feet  in  height.  Eefides 
the  ufe  of  the  roots  as  a  drug,  parts  of  the  young  Italics  of 
the  plants,  as  well  as  of  the  leaves,  may  be  made  ufe  of,  when 
cut,  peeled,  and  prepared  in  the  fpring  feafon,  as  an  article 
of  food. 

This  plant  is  ufually  raifed  by  fowing  the  well  ripened 
feed  in  the  autumn  or  early  fpring  feafons,  as  about  Septem- 
ber, or  in  February,  on  beds  of  rich,  deep,  well-manured 
earth,  either  in  the  drill  or  broadcaft  manner  :  the  plants 
being  afterwards  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  properly 
thinned.  But  the  autumn  is  faid  to  be  the  better,  as  the 
plants  are  more  rtrong  for  planting  in  the  fpring.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  four  or  five  inches  in  growth,  they  ihould 
be  planted  out  on  hills,  made  at  the  dillance  of  four  feet,  by 
digging  out  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  filling 
in  with  well-rotten  manure,  and  the  mould  taken  out,  fo  as 
to  raife  the  plants  a  little  above  the  natural  furface  of  the 
land.  Some,  however,  direct  that  a  deep,  rich,  well  prepared 
foil,  that  is  neither  too  moid  nor  too  dry,  mould  be  chofen 
for  this  fort  of  culture,  the  feeds  being  fown  upon  it  in  the 
early  autumn,  fo  as  to  remain  without  tranfplanting,  as  by 
this  means  the  plants  fufFer  no  check  in  their  growth,  and 
the  roots  become  larger  and  more  fair.  The  plants,  in  both 
modes,  mull  be  conftantly  kept  clean  and  free  from  all  forts  of 
weeds,  and  in  the  latter  they  Ihould  be  fet  out  in  the  different 
hoeings  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or  eight  inches  at  firft,  and 
afterwards  to  two  or  three  feet,  or  more.  When  the  leaves 
and  items  decay  in  the  autumn,  the  ground  fhould  be  well 
cleaned ;  and  in  the  fpring,  on  the  plants  protruding, 
be  dug  well,  or  hoed  between  them.  In  the  third  year 
the  roots  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  in  a  ftate  to  be  taken  up 
for  ufe. 

Another  method  has  been  fuggefted  for  raifing  thefe 
plants,  as  being  more  eafy,  fecure,  and  expeditious,  which 
is  by  planting  the  off-fets,  eyes,  or  buds,  feparated  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  roots,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  the 
old  root,  having  fome  root  fibres  to  them  ;  thefe  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  roots  of  three  or  four  years'  growth.  In 
this  way  a  year  is  faved,  and  the  plants  lefs  expofed  to  dan- 
ger from  flugs,  as  well  as  more  certain  in  growing,  lefs  ten- 
der, and  the  fize  of  the  roots  equal.  In  Mr.  Hayward's 
pra&ice  in  this  mode,  the  off-fets  were  flipped  from  the  heads 
of  large  plants  in  the  fpring,  and  fct,  by  means  of  a  dibble, 
at  the  diilanceof  about  a  foot.  And  on  further  experience, 
when  he  took  up  his  roots  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  he  divided 
the  head  into  many  parts,  which  he  planted  directly  at  two 
feet  diftance,  where  intended  for  further  removal,  but  if  to 
remain  for  a  crop,  at  four  feet  and  a  half. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  the  culture  of  this  root,  a 
gentle  declivity  is  the  belt  fituation  ;  it  fhould  not  be  too 
much  (haded,  either  on  the  fouth  or  weft.  But  it  is  effen- 
tial  that  there  be  a  great  depth  and  richnefs  of  foil,  which 
is  beft  when  of  the  light  loamy  kind,  and  perfectly  free 
from  any  ftagnation  of  moiiture.  Where  the  fituation  is 
flat,  the  land  is  beft  raifed  into  ridges  or  beds,  with  deep 
furrows  or  trenches  between  them. 

And  when  the  feed-<*ems  are  removed  in  the  autumn,  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  fhould  be  well  covered  over  with 
mould,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  hillock,  as  by  this  means 
the  moiiture  will  be  more  effectually  kept  from  the  plants. 

But  where  the  tranfplanting  method  is  pra&ifed,  it  is  ad- 
vifed  that  great  care  ihould  be  taken  that  the  nurfery  beds 
are  well  watered,  and  protected  from  infects,  as  the  ilronger 
the  plants  are  here,  the  better  they  fucceed  afterwards.     In 
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forming  plantation,  and  filling  up  vacancies  in  them,  the 
fineft  and  moft  healthy  plants  are  always  to  be  made  ufe  of. 
Where  the  chief  bud  is  dcftroyed,  they  never  anfwer  well. 

The  particular  injuries  to  which  thefe  young  plants  are 
expofed,  are  the  attacks  of  flugs  and  infects,  and  too  much 
expofure  to  froft  in  their  more  early  growth  ;  but  afterwards 
they  are  fufficiently  hardy. 

In  general  the  roots  are  proper  for  being  taken  up  about 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  or  as  foon  as  the  plants  have 
flowered  perfectly.  And  the  autumn  is  the  belt  feafon  for 
the  purpofe,  when  the  Items  decay,  when  they  (hould  be 
well  dried,  cleaned,  and  cut  into  thin  pieces,  ftringing  them 
upon  packthread,  and  hanging  them  up  to  dry  in  a  gradual 
manner. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  writer  of  the  Perthfhire 
Agricultural  Report,  that  it  is  furpriiing  the  culture  of 
rhubarb  has  not  claimed  more  attention,  and  been  adopted  on 
a  more  extenfive  fcale,  as  it  is  calculated  to  bring  large 
profits. 

The  palmated  rhubarb  has  been  cultivated  in  Suffex  by 
the  earl  of  Egremont,  for  medicinal  purpofes,  who  has  it 
dried  and  cured  in  as  good  order  and  prefervation  as  any  im- 
ported from  abroad.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  au- 
tumn, after  Handing  (even  or  eight  years,  and  then  wafhed 
clean,  and  dried,  either  in  the  fun,  or  on  the  flue  of  a  hot- 
houfe,  after  being  cut  into  thin  pieces.  In  ufing  it,  no  dif- 
ference is  found  between  it  and  the  foreign,  and  great  favino- 
might  be  made  in  this  way  in  the  importation  of  the 
article. 

Rhubarb,  Monk's,  is  a  fpeciesof  dock.  See  Rumex. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  more  aftringent  than  rhubarb, 
but  is  much  inferior  in  its  purgative  virtue,  though  given,  at 
ufually  directed,  in  double  its  dofe ;  naufeating  the  ftu- 
mach,  without  producing  any  confiderable  evacuation.  It 
communicates  a  deep  yellow  tincture,  both  to  water  and 
fpirit.      Lewis. 

Rhubarb,  White.     See  Mechoacan. 
RHUBRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,   a   town    fituated  on 
the    fouthern  coaft   of  the   iflaud  of  Corfica,  between   the 
port   of  Syracufe   and  the  promontory  Graniacum.      Pto- 
lemy. 

RHUBRICATA,  a  town  of  Hifpania,  in  the  Tarra- 
gonefe,  in  the  country  of  the  Lacetanians.     Ptolemy. 

RHUBUNA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Gira,  between  Artagira  and  Lynxama.  Pto- 
lemy. 

RHUDA,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Parthia,  between  Pafa- 
carta  and  Simpfimida.      Ptolemy. 

RHUDDLAN,  or  Riiyddlan,  in  Geography,  a  bo- 
rough town  in  the  cwmwd  of  Rhuddlan,  cantref  of  Tegeing 
(now  called  the  hundred  of  Rhuddlan),  county  of  Flint, 
North  Wales,  is  fituated  on  the  eailern  bank  of  the  river 
Clwyd,  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  N.  from  the  city  of  St. 
Afaph,  and  21 J  miles  N.W.  from  London.  It  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  as  appears  from  tradition,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  remains  of  its  caftle,  was  a  place  of  confi- 
derable importance  in  early  times.  A  large  common  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  was  the  theatre  of  a  dreadful  battle 
fought  between  the  Welfh,  under  prince  Caradoc,  and  the 
Saxons,  commanded  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia.  In  this  ac- 
tion the  Welfh  were  defeated,  and  their  leader  flain  ;  and  to 
add  to  their  misfortunes,  Offa  put  to  death  all  the  men  and 
children  who  fell  into  his  hands,  but  fpared  the  women. 
The  memory  of  the  above  tragical  occurrence  is  commemo- 
rated in  a  ballad  called  "  Morfa  Rhuddlan,"  the  air  of  which 
is  charadterifed  by  Pennant  as  being  "  moft  tenderly  plain- 
tive."    This  town  was  conftituted  a  free  borough  by  king 
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Edward  I.,  who  held  a  parliament  here  in  1284,  when  the 
ftStute  of  Rhuddlan  was  puffed.  At  a  privute  houfe  is  Hill 
fhewi:  a  "  Gothic  window,"  which  is  faid  to  have  been  part  of 
the  building  ufed  on  the  occafion  of  thefe  parliamentary 
meetings.  Another  houfe  is  alfo  pointed  out  as  having  been 
honoured  by  the  refidence  of  the  monarch  himfelf  during 
his  (lav  at  Rhuddlan,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  occupied 
the  cattle  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  queen  Eleanor's  accouch- 
ment  of  a  daughter  occurred  there  in  1283.  A  copy  of  the 
roll  of  the  king's  expences,  while  at  Rhuddlan,  is  printed  in 
the  Archatologia,  and  exhibits  feveral  interefting  and  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  prices  of  provifions  and  labour  at 
that  early  period.  Rhuddlan  cattle  is  built  of  a  reddilh 
free-done,  and  is  nearly  fquara  in  form.  At  two  of  the  op- 
pofing  corners  were  formerly  two  towers,  though  the  other 
corners  had  only  one  each.  Of  thefe,  the  three  on  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  the  fortrefs  are  tolerably  entire,  but  the  remain- 
der is  much  dilapidated.  By  whom  this  cattle  was  ori- 
ginally built  is  uncertain  ;  fome  writers  attributing  it  to 
Llewellin-ap-Sitfy!lt,  about  the  commencement  of  the  nth 
century,  and  others  to  Robert  de  Rodelent,  who  lived  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  fame  century.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  it  was  deftroyed  by  Gruffydd-ap-Crman  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  fubfequently  re-ereded  and  for- 
tified by  that  monarch.  In  1399  it  was  feized  and  garn- 
foned  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  previous  to  the  de- 
pofition  of  the  unfortunate  king  Richard  II.,  who  dined 
here  on  his  way  to  Flint  cattle.  During  the  civil  wars  between 
king  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  Rhuddlan  cattle  was  at 
firft  occupied  by  the  royalitts,  but,  after  a  fhort  fiege,  the 
garrifon  were  forced  to  furrender  to  the  parliamentary  troops, 
commanded  by  general  Mytton.  This  event  happened  in 
July  1646,  and  in  the  following  December,  the  fortrefs  was 
difmantled  by  order  of  parliament.  It  was  furrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  and  had  an  additional  one  on  the  north  fide  :  both 
of  thefe  ditches  are  dill  remaining.  The  walls  are  very  tlrong, 
and  well  calculated  for  defence.  South  from  the  cattle  is  a 
fortification,  commonly  fuppofcd  to  have  been  conftru&ed 
by  the  parliamentary  troops  as  a  battery  during  the  fiege 
above-mentioned  ;  but  though  it  may  have  been  ufed  for  that 
purpofc,  it  is  doubtlefs  of  much  higher  antiquity.  Near  this 
fpot  formerly  flood  a  houfe  of  Black  friars,  which  mutt 
have  been  founded  previous  to  1268,  as  it  is  recorded,  that 
in  that  year,  Anian  de  Schonan,  one  of  its  priors,  was 
made  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph.  It  fuffercd  greatly  in  the  wars 
between  king  Edward  I.,  and  prince  Llewelhn  ab  Gruffydd  ; 
but  it  recovered  and  fubfifted  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  it  was  diilolved,  and  its  buildings  granted  to  Henry 
ap  Harry.  Tanner  Hates  that  there  was  another  religious 
houfe  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rhuddlan,  as  old  as  the 
year  1281,  but  no  traces  of  its  fcite  can  now  be  difco- 
vcred. 

Edward  I.,  in  his  charter  conftituting  Rhuddlan  a  bo- 
rough, appointed  the  conttable  of  the  cattle  mayor,  and  or- 
dered that  two  bailiffs  (htfuld  be  chofen  annually,  as  his  af- 
filtants,  from  among  the  burgeffes.  Since  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  there  havisg  been  no  conftable,  there 
has  confcqucntly  been  no  mayor,  fo  that  the  bailiffs  are  now 
the  chief  officers  of  the  town.  The  bnrgeffes  contribute 
towards  the  new  eleftion  of  a  reprefentative  in  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Flint.  The  voters  mutt  either  inhabit 
the  town  itfelf,  or  that  part  of  the  parifh  called  Rhuddlan 
Franchife,  which  extends  to  the  diitance  of  a  mile.  At 
prcfent  no  regular  market  is  held  here,  but  there  arc  fairs 
for  cattle  on  the  2d  of  February,  25th  of  March,  and 
the  8th  of  September.     The  parifh,  according  to  the  par- 
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liamentary  returns  of  1811,  contains    131  houfes,  and  831 
inhabitants. 

The  river  Clwyd,  upon  which  Rhuddlan  is  iituated,  is 
only  navigable  for  veftels  of  about  twenty  tons  burden  as 
high  up  as  the  town  ;  but  about  two  miles  below  it  is  a 
port,  into  which  veftels  of  confiderable  magnitude  can  enter 
and  remain  with  fecurity.  Carlifle's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Wales,  4to.  181 3.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales, 
1770,   Lond.  2  vols.  4to.  1778. 

RHUDEN,  or  Ruthen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Weitphalia  ;   64  miles  E.  of  Duffeldorp. 

RHUD1ANA,  in  Aneient  Geography,  a  country  of  Afia, 
in  Carmania.      Ptolemy. 

RHULA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Eifenach,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  knives  ; 
four  miles  S.S.E.  of  Eifenach. 

RHUMB,  Rumb,  or  Rum,  in  Navigation,  a  vertical  cir- 
cle of  any  given  place  ;  or  the  interferon  of  a  part  of  fuch 
a  circle  with  the  horizon. 

Rhumbs,  therefore,  coincide  with  points  of  the  world,  or 
of  the  horizon. 

And  hence  the  mariners  diftinguifh  the  rhumbs  by  the 
fame  names  as  the  points  and  winds.  But  we  may  obierve, 
that  the  rhumbs  are  denominated  from  the  points  of  the 
compafs  in  a  different  manner  from  the  winds :  thus,  at  fca, 
the  north-eaft  wind  is  that  which  blow*  from  the  north-eafl 
point  of  the  horizon  towards  the  fliip  in  which  we  are  ;  but 
we  are  faid  to  fail  upon  the  north-eaft  rhumb,  when  we  go 
towards  the  north-eaft. 

They  ufually  reckon  32  rhumbs,  which  are  reprefented 
by  the  32  lines  in  the  rofe,  or  card,  of  the  compafs. 

Aubin  defines  a  rhumb  to  be  a  line  on  the  terreftrial  globe, 
fea-compafs,  or  fea-chart,  reprefenting  one  of  the  32  winds 
which  ferve  to  conduct  a  veffel.  So  that  the  rhumb  a  veffel 
purfues  is  conceived  as  its  route,  or  courfe. 

Rhumbs  are  divided  and  fubdivided  like  points.  Thus, 
the  whole  rhumb  anfwers  to  the  cardinal  point.  The  half 
rhumb  to  a  collateral  point,  or  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  former.  The  quarter  rhumb  makes  an  angle  of  2 2°  30' 
with  it.  And  the  half-quarter  rhumb  makes  an  angle  of 
n°  15'. 

Sometimes  navigators  divide  the  32  points  into  four  quar- 
ters, and  call  the  rhumb  next  the  eaft  the  firft  rhumb,  the 
next  to  that  the  fecond  rhumb,   &c. 

For  a  table  of  the  rhumbs,  or  points,  and  their  diftances 
from  the  meridian,  fee  Wind. 

RilVMB-Line,  Loxodromia,  is  a  line  prolonged  from  any 
point  of  the  compafs  in  a  nautical  chart,  except  the  four 
cardinal  points  ;  or  it  is  the  line  which  a  (hip,  keeping  in 
the  fame  collateral  point,  or  rhumb,  defcribes  throughout 
its  whole  courfe.     See  Loxodhomy. 

The  great  property  of  the  rhumb-line,  or  loxodromia, 
and  that  from  which  fome  authors  driine  it,  is,  that  it  cuts 
all  the  meridians  under  the  fame  angle. 

This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  the  rhumb,  or  the  loxo- 
dromic  angle. 

The  angle  which  the  rhumb-line  makes  with  any  parallel 
to  the  equator,  is  called  the  <   mpicment  of  the  rhumb. 

An  idea  of  the  origin  and  properties  of  the  rhum  line, 
the  great  foundation  of  navigation,  may  be  conceived  thus  : 
a  ve'ffel  beginning  its  courfe,  the  wind  with  which  it  is  driven 
makes  a  certain  angle  with  the  meridian  of  tin-  place;  and 
as  it  is  fuppofcd,  the  vcltel  runs  cxadly  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  it  makes  the  fame  angle  with  the  meridian  which 
the  wind  makes. 

BuDDofing  then  the  wind  to  continue   the   fame,  as  each 
1  J         "  point 
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point  or  inftant  of  the  progrefs  may  be  efteemed  the  be- 
ginning, the  veffel  always  makes  the  fame  angle  with  the 
meridian  of  the  place  where  it  is  each  moment,  or  in  each 
point  of  its  courfe,  which  the  wind  makes. 

Now  a  wind,  e.  gr.  that  is  north-eaft,  and  which,  of  con- 
fequence,  makes  an  angle  of  450  with  the  meridian,  is 
equally  north-eaft,  wherever  it  blows,  and  makes  the  fame 
angle  of  450  with  all  the  meridians  it  meets.  A  veffel,  there- 
fore, driven  by  the  fame  wind,  always  makes  the  fame  angle 
with  all  the  meridians  it  meets  with  on  the  farface  of  the 
earth. 

If  the  veffel  fail  north  and  fouth,  it  makes  an  angle  mii- 
nitely "acute  with  the  meridian,  i.  e.  it  is  parallel  to  it  ;  or 
rather  fails  in  it.  If  it  run  eaft  and  weft,  it  cuts  all  the 
meridians  at  right  angles. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  it  defcribes  a  great  circle  ;  in  the  fecond, 
either  a  great  circle,  viz.  the  equator,  or  parallel  to  it.  If 
its  courfe  be  between  the  two,  it  does  not  then  defcribe  a 
circle  ;  fince  a  circle,  drawn  in  fuch  a  manner,  would  cut 
all  the  meridians  at  unequal  angles,  which  the  veffel  can- 
not do. 

It  defcribes,  therefore,  another  curve,  the  effeatial  pro- 
perty of  which  is,  that  it  cuts  all  the  meridians  under  the 
fame  angle.  This  curve  is  what  we  call  the  loxodromlc  curve, 
rhumb-line,  or  loxodromy. 

It  is  a  kind  of  fpiral,  which,  like  the  logarithmic  fpiral, 
makes  an  infinity  of  circumvolutions  without  ever  arriving 
at  a  certain  point,  to  which  it  yet  ftill  tends,  and  towards 
which  it  approaches  at  every  ftep. 

This  afymptotic  point  of  the  rhumb-line  is  the  pole  :  at 
which,  were  it  poffible  for  it  to  arrive,  it  would  find  all  the 
meridians  conjoined,  and  be  loft  in  them. 

The  courfe  of  a  veffel  then,  except  in  the  two  firft  cafes, 
is  always  a  rhumb-line  ;  which  line  is  the  hypothenufe  of 
a  right-angled-triangle,  whofe  two  other  fides  are  the  (hip's 
way  or  diftance  run  in  longitude  and  latitude.  Now,  the 
latitude  is  ufually  had  by  obfervation,  and  the  angle  of  the 
rhumb,  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  fides,  by  the  compafs. 
See  Latitude,  and  Compass. 

All,  therefore,  that  is  required  by  calculation  in  failing, 
is  the  value  of  the  length  of  the  rhumb-line,  or  the  diftance 
run. 

But  as  fuch  curve  line  would  prove  very  perplexing  in  the 
«alculation,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  the  (hip's  way  in  a  right 
line  ;  which  right  line,  however,  mull  have  the  effential  por- 
perty  of  the  curve  line,  viz.  to  cut  all  the  meridians  at 
right  angles.     See  Chart. 

If  PA,  PF,  PG,  &c.  (P/a/,rII.  Navigation,  Jig.  5.) 
be  fuppofed  meridians,  A  I  the  equator,  and  E  B,  K  L, 
M  N,  parallels  ;  A  O  will  reprefent  a  rhumb-line,  which 
makes  equal  angles  with  the  meridians,  and  confequently 
different  from  thofe  made  by  a  great  circle,  which  cuts  the 
meridians  at  unequal  angles  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
rhumb  is  not  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere.  If  a  (hip,  there- 
fore, be  at  firft  directed  towards  E,  and  conftantly  perfift 
in  the  fame  rhumb,  it  will  never  arrive  at  the  place  E,  but 
at  the  place  O,  which  is  farther  from  the  equator  A  I. 

Hence,  as  on  the  furface  of  a  fphere  the  (horteft  way 
between  A  and  O  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  between  A 
and  O  ;  the  rhumb-line  is  not  the  (horteft  way,  or  lead 
diftance  from  one  place  to  another. 

R.HUMB-/,<Wr,  Ufe  of  the.  I.  If  the  meridians  PA, 
PB,  PC,  PD,  &c.  (Jig.  6.)  be  not  very  far  apart,  the 
rhumb-line  A  I  H  G  is  divided  by  the  equidiftant  parallels 
L  E,  M  F,  N  G,  &c.  into  equal  parts. 

Hence,  1.  The  parts  of  the  rhumb  A  I  and  A  G  are  as 


the  latitudes  A  L  and  A  N  of  the  places  A  and  G. 
2.  Since  the  arcs  A  B,  IK,  H  F,  are  equal  in  magnitude, 
and  therefore  unequal  in  number  of  degrees  ;  the  fum  of  the 
arcs,  called  the  latus  mecodynamicum,  or  miles  of  longitude,  is 
not  equal  to  the  difference  of  longitude  A  D  of  the  places 
A  and  G. 

2.  The  length  of  the  rhumb-line  A  G  is  to  the  change  or 
difference  of  latitude  G  D,  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  whole  fine 
to  the  cc-fine  of  the  angle  of  the  rhumb. 

Hence,  I.  The  rhumb  failed  on  being  given,  together 
with  the  difference  or  change  of  latitude,  turned  into  miles, 
the  length  of  the  rhumb-line,  or  the  diftance  from  the  place 
A  to  the  place  G  upon  the  lame  rhumb,  is  had  by  the  rule 
of  three.  2.  The  rhumb  being  given,  together  with  the 
quantity  of  the  (hip's  way  on  the  fame  rhumb,  /'.  e.  the  length 
of  the  rhumb  A  G  ;  the  difference  of  latitude  D  G  is  had, 
by  the  rule  of  three,  in  miles,  to  be  converted  into  degrees 
of  a  great  circle.  3.  The  difference  of  latitude  D  G  bein^ 
given  in  miles,  as  alfo  the  length  of  the  rhumb-line  A  G, 
the  angle  of  the  rhumb,  and  confequently  the  rhumb  failed 
on,  is  had  by  the  rule  of  three.  4.  Since  the  co-fine  of  an 
angle  is  to  the  whole  fine,  as  the  whole  fine  to  the  fecant  of 
the  fame  angle  ;  the  difference  of  latitude  G  D  is  to  the 
length  of  the  rhumb-line  A  G,  as  the  whole  fine  to  the 
fecant  of  the  angle  of  the  rhumb. 

3.  The  length  of  the  rhumb-line,  or  of  the  (hip's  way  in 
the  fame  rhumb,  A  G,  is  to  the  latus  mecodynamicum  or 
mecodymanic  fide  A  B  -f  1  K  ■+  H  F,  as  the  whole  fine  to 
the  fine  of  the  loxodromic  angle  GAP. 

Hence,  1.  The  rhumb,  or  angle  of  the  rhumb,  being 
given  ;  as  alfo  the  (hip's  way  in  the  fame  rhumb-line  A  G, 
the  mecodynamic  fide  is  had,  by  the  rule  of  three,  in  miles, 
«'.  e.  in  the  fame  meafure  in  which  the  length  of  the  rhumb 
is  given.  2.  In  like  manner,  the  mecodynamic  fide  A  B 
■f  I  K  -f  HF  being  given,  as  alfo  the  rhumb-line  or  (hip's 
way  A  G,  the  rhumb  failed  is  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

4.  The  change  of  latitude  G  D  is  to  the  mecodynamic 
fide  AB  -f  IK  +  HF;  as  the  whole  fine  to  the  tangent 
of  the  loxodromic  angle  P  A  G  or  A  I  B. 

Hence  the  rhumb  or  loxodromic  angle  P  A  G,  and  the 
change  of  latitude  G  D  being  given,  the  mecodynamic  fide: 
is  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

5.  The  mecodynamic  fide  AB+IK+HFisa  mean 
proportional  between  the  aggregate  of  the  rhumb  A  G,  and 
the  change  of  latitude  G  D,  and  their  difference. 

Hence  the  change  of  latitude  G  D,  and  the  rhumb-line 
A  G  being  given  in  miles,  the  mecodynamic  fide  is  found 
in  the  fame  meafure. 

6.  The  mecodynamic  fide  AB+  IK  +  HF  being  given, 
to  find  the  longitude  A  D. 

Multiply  the  change  or  difference  of  latitude  G  D  by  fix, 
which  reduces  it  into  parts  of  ten  minutes  each  ;  divide  the 
mecodynamic  fide  by  this  product,  and  the  quotient  gives 
the  miles  of  longitude,  anfwering  to  the  difference  of 
latitude  in  ten  minutes ;  reduce  thefe  miles  of  longitude  in 
each  parallel  into  differences  of  longitude  from  a  loxodromic 
table,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  is  the  longitude  required. 

7.  If  a  (hip  fail  on  a  north  or  a  fouth  rhumb,  it  defcribes 
a  meridian  ;  if  on  an  eaft  or  %veft  rhumb,  it  defcribes  either 
the  equinodtial,  or  a  parallel  to  it.  Wolfii  Elem.  Math, 
torn.  iv.  cap.  1 1. 

1 .  Tojind  the  rhumb  between  two  places  by  calculation,  or 
geometrically,  we  have  two  canons,  or  proportions  :  the  firft, 
as  the  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  middle  latitude,  fo 
is  the  difference  of  longitude  to  the  whole  departure  from 
the  meridian,  in  the  courfe  between  the  two  places  propofed. 
7  The 
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The  fecond,  as  the  radius  is  to  the  half  fum  of  the  co- 
fines  of  both  latitudes,  or  (rather  for  geometrical  fchemes) 
as  the  diameter  is  to  the  fura  of  the  co-lines  of  both  latitudes 
fo  is  the  difference  of  longitude  to  the  departure  from  the 
meridian.  For  the  application  of  thefe  principles,  fee 
Sailing. 

RHUN,  Pulo,  in  Geography.     See  Poolaros. 

RHUNE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  New  Forell,  and 
runs  into  the  Seine  ;  two  miles  N.W.  of  Nordheim. 

RHUS,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  name,  poo;,  or  p'ou-;,  of  the 
Greeks,  generally  fuppofed  of  doubtful  etymology.  De 
Tlieis  deduces  this,  and  many  fimilar  words,  which  have 
a  reference  to  a  red  colour,  from  the  Celtic  rhudd  or 
rub,  red.  Plence,  according  to  him,  we  have  not  only 
Rubia,  but  Rofa.  The  fruit  of  the  original  pv;  of  Diof- 
corides,  Rhus  Corlaria,  well  julUfies  this  explanation.  — 
Linn.  Gen.  146.  Schreb.  197.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  1477. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sm.  Prodr.  Fl.  Grac  Sibth.  v.  1. 
206.  Purfh  204.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  161.  .lull.  369. 
Lamarck  Illutlr.  t.  207.  Ga:rtn.  t.  44. —  Clafs  and  order, 
Penlandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumoft  ?  Linn.  Terebln- 
taceit,  J  u(l". 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  erect,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate, 
moderately  fpreading.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  very  (hort ; 
anthers  fmall,  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Pijl.  Germen  fu- 
pcrior,  roundifh,  as  large  as  the  corolla  ;  flyles  fcarcely  any  ; 
lligmas  three,  heart-lhaped,  fmall.  Peru.  Berry  roundifh, 
of  one  cell.     Seed  folitary,  roundifh,  bony. 

Obf.     Some  fpecies  have  dioecious  flowers. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals  five. 
Berry  fuperior,  with  one  feed. 

An  extenfive  lhrubby  ur  arborefcent  genus,  whofe  fpecies 
are  found  111  North  America,  Japan,  China,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  a  few  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Their 
qualities  arc  of  a  caultic  nature,  in  certain  inflances  highly 
virulent,  whence  fome  fpecies  have  acquired  the  name  of 
Poifon-trees.  Others  are  celebrated  for  producing  valuable 
relins  for  varnilh.  Willdcnow  has  collected  together  the 
characters  of  thirty-three  fpecies  ;  but  many  of  them  he  had 
not  feen,  particularly  thofe  found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape. 
The  genus  is  divided  into  three  fed  ions,  by  the  ftrudure  of 
the  leaves,  of  which  we  (hall  give  a  few  examples.  Purfh 
has  two  fpecies  not  in  Willdcnow.  Twenty-one  are  culti- 
vated in  the  Englifh  gardens.     Alton. 

Sedion  I.  Leaves  pinnate.  Thirteen  fpecies,  to  which 
the  two  defcribed  by  Purfh  are  to  be  added  ;  fee  here- 
after. 

R.  Corlaria.  Elm-leaved  Sumach.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  379. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Sm.  Fl.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  290,  un- 
publifhed.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  261.  Ger.  Em.  1474. 
(  Rhus  ;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  1.  195.) — Leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets 
oval,  bluntly  ferratcd,  downy  beneath  ;  their  common  (talk 
winged  in  the  upper  part. — Native  of  the  Levant.  Fre- 
quent in  our  gardens  and  (hrubberies,  ever  fince  the  days  of 
Gerarde,  (though  lefs  common  than  the  American  R.  typhi- 
num,)  flowering  in  July,  and  retaining  its  denfe,  branched, 
ample,  upright  eluflers,  of  deep-red,  rough,  coriaceous  ber- 
ries, even  till  winter,  after  the  leaves  are  fallen.  The  tree 
is  of  a  dwarf  bufhy  habit,  with  fpreading,  afcending,  round, 
downy  branches,  of  a  foft  fpongy  texture.  Leavci  from 
eight  inches  to  a  foot  long,  of  about  five  pair  of  leaflets, 
with  an  odd  one  ;  paler,  downy,  and  veiny  beneath.  Flowers 
grecnifh,  each  with  a  large  hoary  germen,  which  becomes  a 
globular,  crimfon,  hairy  berry,  the  fize  of  an  Elder-ben  y. 
Thetalle  of  this  fruit  is  very  acid  and  aftringrnt.     It  has 
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be«ii  uieJ  in  Greece,  from  the  mod  remote  antiquity,  for 
tanning  leather  ;  as  have  alfo  the  leaves,  to  the  prefent  day. 
Both  have  likewife  been  employed  111  medicine,  either  for 
their  tonic  or  cooling  qualities,  nor  do  they  appear  to  poflefs 
any  of  the  dangerous  qualities  for  which  fome  fpecies  of  this 
genus  are  remarkable.  Dr.  Woodville's  figure  of  this  plant 
ought  to  have  been  quoted  in  Hort.  Kew.  as  not  cited  bv 
Willdcnow,  and  being  moreover  an  Englifh  publii  it    ... 

R.  javatiicam.  Java  Sumach.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  380. 
Willd.  11.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Thunb.  Jap.  121.-  Leaves  pinnate, 
ovate,  pointed,  ferratcd  ;  very  downy  and  foft  beneath. — 
Native  of  Japan,  flowering  in  September.  Introduced  into 
the  lloves  at  Kew,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  1799.  The 
branches,  and  all  thcflalhs,  as  well  as  the  backs  of  the  haves, 
are  clothed  with  extremely  foft,  denfe,  velvet-like  pubef- 
cence,  as  is  the  upper  iide  ot  the  foliage  in  fome  degree. 
Each  leaf  has  three  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  of  ilalked,  ovate, 
taper-pointed  leaflets,  ftrongly  ferratcd,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Flowers  very  fmall,  in  long,  flender,  lax, 
fimple,  axillary  clufters. 

R.  glabrum.  Smooth  Sumach.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  380. 
Willd.  11.  4.  Ait.  11.  4.  Purfh  11.2.  Kalm's  Travels,  v.  1. 
66.75.  (  R.  virginicum,  panicula  fparfa,  ranus  patulis  gla- 
bris  ;  Dill.  Elth.  323.  t.  243.  f.  3  14. )  —  Leaves  numeroufly 
pinnate,  lanceolate,  ferratcd,  fmooth  on  both  fides  ;  glau- 
cous beneath. — Common  in  North  America,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguli,  nor  is  it  rare  in  our  fhrubberies.  Kalm 
fays  that  ncgleded  corn-fields  are  foon  overrun  with  this  tree, 
whofe  roots  fubfequently  render  ploughing  the  ground  very 
difficult.  The  leaves  confift  of  from  eight  to  twelve  pair  of 
longifh  taper-pointed  leaflets,  fmooth  and  naked  on  both 
fides.  The  fruit  much  refembles  the  firlt.  fpecies  in  colour 
and  mode  of  growth,  but  is  lefs  hifpid.  According  to  Mr. 
Purfh,  the  R.  elegans,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  5.  Willd.  n.  J, 
is  only  a  variety  of  this,  with  dioecious^owir.r,  and  a  more 
fcarlet-coloured  fruit. 

R.  vlrldiforum.  Green-flowered  Sumach.  Lamarck 
Did.  v.  7.  504.  Purlh  11.  3.  (R.  canadenfc;  Mill.  Did. 
ed.  8.  n.  5.) — Leaves  numeroufly  pinnate,  ovato-lauceolatt, 
ferrated  ;  glaucous,  and  fomewhat  downy  beneath.  Clui- 
ters ered. — On  the  edges  of  woods  in  dry  funny  fituations, 
in  Pennfylvania  and  Virginia,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  added  by  Mr.  Purfh,  after  Poiret 
in  Lamarck,  but  not  without  a  donbt  of  its  being  diilind 
from  the  laft.  We  can  find  no  important  difference  in  a 
fpecimen  from  the  French  gardens,  except  that  the  leaflets 
are  rather  more  ovate.  The  flowers  are  yellowifh-green. 
Leaves  not  always  downy. 

R.  pumilum.  Dwarf  Poifon  Sumach.  Michaux  Borcal- 
Amer.  v.  I.  182.  Purfh  11.  4. — Leaves  numeroufly  pin. 
nate,  oval,  fcarcely  pointed,  deeply  toothed  ;  downy  be- 
neath. Branches  and  footltalks  downy.  Fruit  clothed  with 
velvet  down.  — Native  of  Upper  Carolina,  flowering  in 
July.  The  Jtem  is  not  above  a  foot  high.  This  fpecies  is 
unknown  in  our  gardens.  Mr.  I.  Lyon,  who  gathered  it, 
allured  Mr.  Purlh,  that  it  was  the  moll  poifonous  of  the  ge- 
nus, he  having  been  "  poifoned  all  over  his  body,  and  lamed 
for  a  confider  lble  time,"  in  confequence  of  collcding  the 
feed. 

R.  Venn.  Varmfh  Sumach.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  380.  Willd. 
n.  6.  Ait.  11.  6.  Purlh  n.  5.  Kalm's  Travels,  v.  J.  68.  77. 
(Toxicodendron,  foliis  alatia,  frudu  rhomboide ;  Dill. 
Elth.  390.  t.  292.  f.  377.) — Leaves  pinnate,  very  linooth, 
as  will  as  the  bran<  lies  ;  leaflets  elliptical,  entire,  fomewhat 
abrupt,  pointed.  Chillers  compound,  lax.  Flowers  dioe- 
cious. Fruit  polifhcd.— Found  in  low  copfes,  from  Cana- 
da to  Carolina,  flowering  in  July.  Pur/lj.  It  has  been  in 
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our  gardens  for  a  century  paft,  but  is  not  common.  Kalm 
fpeaks  of  its  dangerous  effe&s,  to  various  perfons,  whofe 
(kin,  and  wliole  body,  in  fome  cafes,  are  affe&ed  with  inflam- 
mation, fwelling  and  pain,  in  confequence  of  their  touching 
any  part  of  this  tree,  or  expofing  themfelves  to  its  effluvia  ; 
whilft  others,  even  of  the  fame  family,  can  cut  or  handle  it 
with  impunity.  Kalm  himfelf  was  generally  unhurt  by  this 
poifon,  but  on  one  occaiion  he  did  not  entirely  efcapeits  ef- 
fects. The  whole  tree  is  very  fmooth.  Leaflets  about  fix 
pair  witli  an  odd  one.  Berries  the  fize  of  a  pea,  white  and 
remarkably  polifhed,  both  in  a  frefh  and  dry  ftate.  Miller 
contended  that  this  was  the  fame  with  the  true  V:\rnifh-tree 
of  Japan,  delcribed  in  Kismpfer's  Am.  Exot.  791.  t.  792  ; 
which  opinion  was  combatted  by  Ellis,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfailions,  n.  112.  We  believe  the  latter  to  be  in  the 
right.  The  two  trees,  indeed,  feem  very  nearly  akin,  but 
the  leaflets  in  K^mpfer'a  plate  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
American  plant,  nor  does  his  defcription  of  the  fruit  exactly 
anfwer.  Yet  Thunberg  calls  the  Japanefe  plant  Rhus  Ver- 
nix.  Nothing  feems  to  be  known  iii  America,  as  to  the 
tree  in  queltion  affording  any  varnifh,  though  that  point  is 
certainly  worth  enquiry,  considering  its  near  rclationfhip,  at 
lealt,  to  one  whofe  produce  is  fo  valuable.  Kasmpfer  fpeaks 
of  the  poifonous  effects  of  the  effluvia  of  his  varnifh-tree, 
like  what  we  have  related  of  the  other. 

Section  2.      Leaves  ternate er  quinate.      Eighteen  fpecies. 

R.  Toxicodendron.  Trailing  poifon-oak,  or  Sumach. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  381.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  11.  Purfh  n.  7. 
(Edera  trifolia  canadenfis  ;  Cornut.  Canad.  96.  t.  97.  Bar- 
rel. Ic.  t.  228.)  /S.  R.  radicans  ;  Linn.  Sp.  PL  381. 
Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  10.  Kalm's  Travels,  v.  I.  67.  177. 
(Toxicodendron  triphyllum  glabrum  ;  Duham.  Arb.  v.  2. 
341.  t.  98.) — Leaves  ternate  ;  leaflets  ftalktd,  ovate,  angu- 
lar, cut,  or  crenate.  Stem  creeping. — Common  in  woods, 
fields,  and  hedges,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  Purjh.  We  readily  concur  with  Mr.  Purfh, 
in  confidering  theie  two  Linnxan  fpecies  as  mere  varieties. 
The  leaves  when  young  are  more  downy  beneath,  in  fome 
indances  than  in  others  ;  but  that  character,  as  well  as  their 
notches,  is  certainly  variable.  We  fpeak  with  confidence  on 
this  fubjeit,  having  been  at  no  fmall  trouble  formerly,  to  de- 
termine which  was  the  plant  recommended  in  paralytic  and 
rheumatic  complaints,  by  fome  eminent  phyiicians  in  Eng- 
land and  France  ;  and  after  much  examination,  finding  no 
certain  or  permanent  difference  between  the  two.  Kalm 
fpeaks  of  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  prefent  fpecies,  as 
like  thofe  of  R.  Vernix  ;  but  it  had  no  effeft  on  him,  even 
when  he  made  the  rafh  experiment  of  dropping  the  juice  into 
his  eye.  Thejlem  never  grows  erect,  but  when  it  meets  with 
fupport,  will  climb,  like  ivy,  to  the  tops  of  the  loftieft  trees. 
The  leaflets  are  of  a  broad,  ovate,  or  rhomboidal  form, 
pointed,  always  more  cr  lefs  downy,  at  leafl  about  the  ribs, 
and  fometinr-s  q  site  covered  with  foft  down  at  the  back  ; 
their  margin  occafionally  aimed  entire,  but  nioft  gene:- .  , 
in  the  downy  variety,  Wrongly  crenate,  cut,  or  lobed. 
Flowers  in  compound  axillary  cluders,  greenifh,  dioecious. 
Ben  us  white.  Both  varieties  have  long  been  known  in  our 
gardens,  but  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  general 
culture,  even  were  they  unexceptionable  as  to  danger. 

R.  tomentcfum.  Woolly-leaved  Cape  Sumach.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  382.  Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  15.  (Vitex  trifolia 
minor  mdica  ferrata;  Commel.  Hort.  v.  1.  179.  t.  92.) — 
Leaves  ternate  ;  leaflets  ftalked,  rhomboid,  fomewhat  angu- 
lar ;  white  and  very  downy  beneath. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  was  introduced  very  early  bv  the  Dutch, 
into  the  European  gardens,  but  we  know  not  whether  it  has 
been  preferved,  or  noticed,  though  an  extremely  handfome 
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evergreen  fhrub,  the  backs  of  whofe  leaves  are  elegantly- 
white  and  downy,  with  reddifh  veins.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  f.ower s  or  fruit.  Commelin  miitook  this  plant  for  the 
Ealt  Indian  Vitex  trifolia. 

Several  other  three-leaved  fpecies  of  Rhus,  from  the 
Cape,  elegant  evergreen  fhiiiing-leaved  fhrubs,  are  cultivated 
in  our  more  curious  collections,  as  may  be  feen  in  Aiton. 
We  fubjoin  one  fpecies  to  this  fection,  which  Wilkler.ow  hab 
not  admitted  here. 

R.  penlaphyllum.  Five-leaved  Morocco  Sumach.  Def- 
font.  Atlant.  v.  1.  267.  t.  77.  (Rhamnus  pentaphyllus  ; 
Jacq.  Obf.  fafc.  2.  17.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  233. 
R.  ficulus;  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  3.  229.  R.  ficulus  penta- 
phyllos  ;  Bocc.  Sic.  43.  t.  2 1 . )  —Leaves  ternate  or  quinate  ; 
leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  dilated  upwards,  obtufe,  nearly 
fmooth  ;  cut  or  undivided.  Stem  thorny. — Native  of  un- 
cultivated hills  in  Morocco  and  Sicily.  A  thorny_/6/-«£,  or 
fmall  tree,  with  numerous,  round,  fmooth,  grey  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  digitate,  of  from  three  to  five 
narrow-wedge-fhaped,  obtufe  kajlets,  above  an  inch  long  ; 
fomewhat  downy  when  v°ung  ;  either  quite  entire,  or  un- 
equally toothed,  fometimes  pinnatitid.  Flowers  pale  yellow, 
in  axillary  compound  cinders,  dioecious.  Berry  red,  re- 
fembling  hawthocn,  but  with  three  tubercles  at  the  top  ;  its 
flavour  flightly  acid,  not  unpleafant.  The  larh  is  ufed  for 
tanning,  and  For,  dyeing  red.     B.sfont. 

Section  3.     Leavesjflmple.     Two  fpecies. 

R.  Cotinus.  Venice  Sumach,  or  Coccygria.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  383.  Willd.  n.  32.  Ait.  n.  21.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  21c, 
Coggygria  Theophrafti,  and  Cotinus  coriarius  Plinii  ; 
Ger.  Em.  1476.  Cotinus;  Duham.  Arb.  v.  1.  t.  78.)  — 
Leaves  fimple,  obovate,  or  orbicular. — Native  of  Audria, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in  hilly  (ituations.  Com- 
mon with  us  in  plantations,  for  the  fake  of  the  very  lingular 
and  ornamental  appearance  of  its  elongated  feathery  fruit- 
dalks.  Thejlem  is  bufhy,  the  height  of  a  man.  Leaves 
fmooth,  orbicular,  entire.  Flowers  greenifh,  fmall,  in  ter- 
minal compound  panicles.  Fruit  gibbous.  The  leaves  and 
/.'fills,  when  bruifed,  have  at:  aromatic  but  pungent  and 
acid  lcent.  The  whole  plant  is  ufed  for  tanning  in  Italy, 
and  called  Seotind  ;  fee  Smith's  Tour.  The  wood  is  much 
ufed  by  the  modern  Athenians,  according  to  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
for  dyeing  wool  of  a  mod  beautiful  and  rich  yellow. 

R.  atrum.      Black   Sumach.      Ford.  Prodr.  23.      Willd. 
n.  33. — "  Leaves  fimple,  ovate-oblong.      Fiov.ers  poh 
mous." — Found  bv  Forfter  in  New  Caledonia.     AJhrub  or 
tree.     We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Ipecies,  the  only  one, 
except  Cotinus,  with  fimple  leaves. 

Rhus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  tree  and 
fhrub  kinds,  fumach  and  toxicodendron  ;  of  which  the  fpe- 
cies cultivated  are,  the  elm-leaved  fumach  (R.  coriaria  1  . 
tfee  ftag's-horn  Virginian  fumach  ( R.  typhinum  1 ;  the  fcarlet 
fumach  (R.  glabrum)  ;  the  Carolina  fumach  (R.  elegans)  ; 
the  lentilcus-leaved  fumach  (R.  copallinum)  ;  the  Venice 
fumach  (R.  cotinus)  ;  the  trailing  poifon-oak,  or  fumach 
(R.  toxicodendron)  ;  the  varnifh  iumach  (R.  yernix)  ;  the 
rooting  poifon-oak,  or  fumach  ( R.  radicans)  ;  the  wooilv- 
leaved  fumach  (R.  tomentofum)  ;  the  narrow-leaved  fumach 
(  R.  anguftiiolium)  ;  and  the  fliining-leaved  fumach  (R.  lu- 
cidum). 

The  branches  in  the  firft  fort  are  ufed  inftead  of  oak  bark 
for  tanning  leather,  and  it  is  faid  that  Turkey  leather  is  all 
tanned  with  this  fhrub. 

In  the  third  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties  ;  as  the  New 
England  fumach,  in  which  the  item  is  ftronger,  and  rifes 
higher  than  that  of  the  fecond  fort  ;  the  branches  fpread 
more  horizontally,  they  are   not   quite  fo  downy,  and  the 
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down  is  of  a  brownifti  colour;  the  leaves  are  compofcd  of    weeds,  be  well  watered  in  fummer,  and  have  the  protecting 

many  more  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  are  fmooth  on  both  fides :  of  mats   the  tirlt  winter.     When   the  plant-;  have  had  the 

rs  are  difpofed  in  loofe  panicles,  and  are  of  an  her-  growth  of  a  year  or  two,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  nur- 

is  colour.     The  Canada  fmooth   red  fiimach,  which  fery -rows  till  fit  to  be  fet  out  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 

ha     fni'ioth    branches   of  a   purple  colour,  covered   with  a  remain.     The  potted  plants  mould  have  the   protection  of 

pounce;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven   or   eight  the  frame  the  fecond  winter,  air  being  freely  admitted  in  mild 

pair;  of   leaflets,  which  are  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  weather  ;  and  in  the  fpring  following  they  may  be  fhaken  out 

one  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating  in  acute  points,  of  the  pots  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  be  fet  out  in  nur- 

and  a  little  fei  rate,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface,  fery-rows,  three  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  diftant  in  thi 

but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  fmooth  :  panicle  large,  com-  where  they  may  remain  two  years,  and  then  be  planti  I 

pofed               eral   fmaller,  each  on   feparate  footftalks,  the  where  they  are  to  remain. 

whole  covered  with  a  grey  pounce ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  Such  forts  as  have  young  branches  fufficiently  low,  may 

red  colour.  have  them   laid  down   in   the  (lit  method  ;  when  the\ 

In  the  lixth  fort  the  root  is  ufed  for  dyeing  :  the  leaves  moftly  have  ftricken  root  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  and  may 

and  young  branches  dye   black;   and  the   bark  is  ufed  for  be  taken  off  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in 

tanning  leather.  the  nurfery. 

In  the  eighth   fpecies  Martyri  fays,  that  the  milky  juice  And  all  thofe  forts  that  fend  up  fuckers  from  the  roots 

flains  linen  a  dark  brown.     The  whole   fhrub  is,  in  a  high  mould  have  them  taken  up  during  the  winter,  and  planted 

degree,  poifonous  ;  and  the  poifon  is  communicated  by  touch-  out  in  nurfery  rows,  in  the  manner  of  the  fcedlings,  till  of  a 

ing  or  frnelling  any  part  of  it.  proper  growth  to  be  planted  out. 

The  ninth  fpecies  having,  in  common  with  ivy,  the  qua-  The  feventh  and  ninth  forts  may  likewife  be  increafed  In 

lity  of  not  rifing  without  the  fupport    of  a  wall,  tree,  or  their  trailing  branches,  which  have  ftricken  root  as   thev 

hedge,  it  is  called  in  fome  parts  of  America  creeping  ivy.   It  reft   on  the  ground,  which  Ihould  be  taken  up   with  their 

will  climb  to  the  top  of  high  trees  in  woods,  the  branches  roots  entire  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  in  early  fpring,  and 

every  where   throwing  out  fibres  that  penetrate  the  trunk,  be  planted  out,  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  nur- 

When  the  Item  is  cut,  it  emits  a  pale  brown  fap   of  a  dif-  fery  rows,  till  of  fufheient  growth  for  the  purpofe  they  are 


agreeable  fcent,  and  fo  (harp,  that  letters  or  marks  made  upon 
linen  with  it  cannot  be  got  out  again,  but  grow  blacker  the 
more  it  is  wafhed.  Like  rhus  vernix  it  is  poifonous  to  fome 
perfons,  but  in  a  lefs  degree.  Kalm  relates,  that  of  two 
lifters,  one  could  manage  the  tree  without  being  affefted  by 
its  venom,  whilft  the  other  felt  its  exhalations  as  foon  as  flie 
came  within  a  yard  of  it,  or  even  when  (lie  flood  to  leeward 
of  it,  at  a  greater  diftance  ;  that  it  had  not  the  lcaft  effedt 
upon  him,  though  he  had  made  many  experiments  upon  him- 
felf,  and  once  the  juice  fquirted  into  his  eye  ;  but  that  on 
another  perfon's  hand,  which  he  had  covered  very  thick  with 

it,  the  fkin,  a  few  hours  after,  became  as  hard  as  apiece  of    they  have  formed  good  roots,  they  may  be  potted  off  into 
tanned  leather,  and  peeled  off"  afterwards  in  fcales.  feparate  pots.     And  in  the  latter  mode,  any  of  the  young 

There  is  a  variety  with  a  ftraight  and  ftout  trunk,  having  wood  may  be  laid  down  in  the  ufual  manner,  in  the  early 
a  brownifh  afh-coloured  bark  :  the  leaves  fmooth,  veined,  fpring,  when  by  the  autumn  they  will  moftly  have  ftricken 
bright  green  above,  fomewhat  paler  underneath,  pendulous,  good  root,  and  may  be  taken  off,  and  be  potted  out  the 
and  fomewhat  bent  back  :  in  the  male  plant  the  leaves  are 
rather  wider  and  longer,  and  are  drawn  more  to  a  point ;  in 
the  female  they  are  fhorter  and  blunter,  and  the  petioles  are 
rcddilh,   whereas  in  the  others  they  are  green  :   the  flowers 


intended. 

The  firft  and  fourth  forts,  being  the  moil  tender,  require 
the  moft  fheltered  fituations. 

Moll  of  thefe  plants  afford  a  milky  juice,  which  is  ex- 
tremely acrid  and  corrofive. 

The  three  lafl  forts  may  be  raifed  by  cuttings  and  layers 
with  great  facility.  In  the  firft  method,  the  cuttings  of 
the  young  (hoots  fhould  be  planted  out  in  pots  of  light 
frefh  mould,  in  the  fpring  and  early  fummer  months,  plung- 
ing them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  readily  ftrike 
root,  being   occafionallly   watered  and  (haded  :   and  when 


fame  way  as  the  cuttings. 

All  the  firft  nine  forts  have  a  fine  effec/t  in  mixture  with 
other  deciduous  (hrubby  plants,  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and 
other  parts  of  pleafure  grounds,  and  the  three  lad  afford  va- 
axillary,  in  racemes  ;  the  males  larger,  whitifll-yellow  ;  the  riety  among  other  potted  greenhoufe  plants  of  the  lets  ten- 
females  fmaller,  herbaceous,  on  the  germ  inftead  of  the  ftyle  der  kinds, 
there  are  two,  fometimes  three  black  dots  :  fruits  round, 
the  fize  and  form  of  coriand  !  .   ftreaked   with    five 

lines,  remaining  on  the  !•  I  n   w  flowers  come  out  ;  when 

the  outer  rind  core's  off,  and  a  cretaceous  fubftance  comes 
into  view,  in  which  an  afh-coloured,  hard,  horny  feed  is  in- 
volved, (lightly  divided  on  the  upper  part,  and  fomewhat 
kidney-fhap 


RHUS  Cobbe,  in  Botany.     See  Schmidelia. 

Rut's,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  This  genus  comprehends 
a  variety  of  fpecies,  which  are  known  to  be  po  0  ;  but 
the  rhus  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  fumach,  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  its  leaves  have  been  iifed  occalionaUy  for  culinary 
purpofes.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  owing  to  its  ftypticity 
or  aftringency,  which  property  renders  it  ufeful  in  dyeing, 
Method  of  Culture. — The  fir  It  nine  forts  of  thefe  plants  and  alfo  in  tanning  of  leather,  to  which  purpofe  it  was  ap- 
are  capable  of  being  raifecMjy  feeds  and  layers,  and  fome  of  plied  in  the  time  of  Diofcorides.  The  leaves  and  berries 
them    alfo  by  fuckers,  or  their  rooting  branches.     In  the    have  been  ufed  in  medicine;  but  ll  .illriu- 

firft  method  inch  of  them  as  do  not  fend  up  fuckers  fhould     gent  and  tonic,  and  have  been  commonly  employed  in  com- 
havethe  feed  procured  from  abroad,  and  fown  in  pots  of  a     plaints  which  indicate  remedies  of  this  clai  .      The  berries, 
large  fize,  or  in  beds  of  light  mould,  being  covered  in  about     which  are  of    a   red  and  comprelfed  figure,  contain  a  pulpy 
!i  '  If   an   inch    in   the  autumn.      Thofe  in  pots     matter,  in  which  is  lodged  a  brown,   hard,  oval  feed,  mani- 

fhouldl  ited  from  the  frofts  during  the  winter,  and  if    felting  a  confiderable  degree  of  aftringency.     The  pulp, 

plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  early  fpring,  they  will    even  \rln--j  dry,  is  grateful!)  nd  to 

be  rendered  more  forward,  letting  the  plants  have  a  free  air  contain  an  eflential  fait  fimilar  to  that  oi  wood-forrel,  or 
when  the)  appear.  Thole  in  the  open  ground  often  remain  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  cryftals  of  tartar.  An  infu- 
long  before  they  vegetate;   they  fhould  be  kept    free   from     (ion  of  the  drv  fruit  is  not  blackened  by  :i  folution  of  iron, 
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fo  that  it  appears  to  be  deftitute  of  aftringency  ;  but  its 
acidity  is  very  gratefiil,  and  hence  the  French  have  called  it 
"  le  vinaigrier."  Like  many  other  acid  fruits,  thefe  berries, 
which  in  ealtern  countries  are  ufed  as  a  pickle,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  taken  to  allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  correct 
bilious  putrefcency.  The  rhus  toxicodendron  and  radicans 
have  of  late  been  recommended  in  paralytic  affeftions  ;  the 
latter  by  M.  Frefnoi,  and  the  former  by  Dr.  Alderfon  of 
Hull :  but  the  cafes  in  which  thefe  virulent  plants  were  em- 
ployed are  but  few  and  indecifive.  They  excite,  however, 
a  fenfe  of  heat  and  pricking,  and  irregular  twitches  in  the 
affedted  limbs.  It  is  fuggefted  that  fome  advantage  has 
been  derived  from  their  ufe  in  herpetic  eruptions.  The 
dofe  of  the  powdered  leaves  may  be  gr.  fs,  given  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  increafed  to  grs.  iv,  in  the  form 
of  a  bolus.  The  items  of  the  toxicodendron,  when  cut  or 
broken,  exude  a  milky  juice,  which  inflames  the  (kin  where - 
ever  it  touches,  and  becomes  black  when  it  is  expoled  for  a 
Ihort  time  to  the  action  of  atmolphenc  air.  This  juice 
forms  an  indelible  black  (lain  on  linen  cloth,  and  is  ufed  in 
Japan,  where  it  is  a  native,  as  a  varnilh.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xlix.  p.  158.  See  Varnish.)  The  leaves  are  in- 
odorous, and  their  tafte  is  mawkifh  and  fubacriJ.  Their 
virtues  are  completely  extracted  by  water,  and  pa.  dally  by 
alcohol.  The  aqueous  infuiion  reddens  litmus  paper  ;  pre- 
cipitates the  folution  of  iron  black,  that  of  nitrate  of  filver 
brown,  and  throws  down  a  precipitate  with  gelatine.  Hence 
it  contains  gallic  acid  and  tannin  ;  but  its  effecls  chiefly  de- 
pend on  a  narcotic  principle.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  Thom- 
fon's  Lond.  Difp.     See  Sumach  and  Toxicodendron. 

RHUSELNIUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  ranunculus. 

RHUSTICANA,  or  Rusticana,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  of  Hifpania,  in  the  interior  of  Lufitania,  between 
Talebriga  and  Mendeculia.      Ptolemy. 

RHUSUNCORjE,  or  Rusucurrum,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  MauritaHia  Casfarienfis.  Ptolemy.  It  had  the  title  of  a 
Roman  colony. 

RHUTHYN,  or  Ruthin,  in  Geography,  a  borough 
and  market-town  in  the  cwmwd  of  Llannerch,  cantref  of 
Dyffryn-Clwyd,  (now  called  the  hundred  ot  Rhuthyn,) 
county  of  Denbigh,  North  Wales,  is  fituated  on  the  (lope 
of  a  confiderable  hill,  which  rifes  near  the  centre  of  the  de- 
lightful vale  of  the  Clwyd,  at  the  diftance  of  205  miles 
N.W.  from  London.  This  town,  from  the  etymology  of 
its  name,  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  caftle, 
called  Rhyddin,  or  the  red  fortrefs,  in  allufion  to  the  colour 
of  the  (tone  of  which  it  is  conitructed.  Although  there 
was  probably  a  walled  fortrefs  here  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  I.,  yet  the  laft  caltle  erected  here  was  mod 
probably  by  this  monarch.  Camden,  however,  afligns  its 
origin,  as  well  as  the  town,  to  a  baron  named  Roger  Gray. 
Its  hiftory  affords  only  a  few  events  worthy  of  notice.  In 
the  year  1400  Owen  Glyndwr  attempted  to  take  it  by  af- 
fault,  but  was  unfuccefsful ;  fo  that  after  pillaging  the  in- 
habitants, and  fetting  fire  to  the  town,  he  retreated  pre- 
cipitately to  the  mountains.  In  the  rtign  of  king  Charles  1. 
it  was  garrifoned  in  the  royal  caufe,  till  about  the  middle 
of  April,  A.D.  1646,  when  it  was  compelled  to  furrender, 
after  haviug  fuftained  a  fiege  .of  two  months.  Not  long 
Vubfequent  to  that  period,  it  was  difmantlcd  by  order  of 
parliament,  and  has  fince  gradually  fallen  into  its  prefent 
ruinous  ftate  ;  only  a  few  fragments  of  walls  remaining  to 
mark  its  fcite  and  character. 

Rhuthyn  is  defcribed  as  having  been  formerly  a  populous 
•own,  and  as  po(Te  fling  the  bell  market  of  any  in  the  vale. 
This  pre-eminence,  however,  is  now  loft  ;   though  it  is  yet 


a  refpeftable  and  flourifhing  place,  containing,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  reports  of  181 1,  271  houfes,  and  a  po- 
pulation of  1292  perfons.      The  government  is  velted  in  two 
aldermen  and  fixteen  common  council-men,  chofen  annually 
in  the  lord's  court.     The  number  of  burgelles  is  unlimited 
Rhuthyn  is  a  borough  both  by  prefcription  and  by  charter, 
and  joins  with  Denbigh  in  returning  a  reprefentative  to  the 
national  fenate.      It  has  two  markets,  weekly  ;  one  on  Satur- 
day for  proviiions,  and  another  on  Mondav  for  corn,  &c.  : 
beiides  which,  there  are  fix  annual  fairs.     The  lordlhip  of 
Rhuthyn,    a   manorial  right    belonging   to  the   Middleton 
family  of  Chirk-Caftle,  comprifes  three  comots,  w'ss.  Co- 
leigon,    Dogfeilyn,    and   Llannerch ;     and  is   diftindt   with 
refpect  to  government  from  the  hundred,  the  lord  appoint- 
ing a  lteward  to  it.      Here  is  a  free-fchool  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  celebrity  than  any  other  in   North  Wales.      It  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Gabriel  Goodman,  D.D.,  who 
was  dean  of  Weftminlter  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
His  deicendant,  Godfrey  Goodman,  was  likewife  a  bene- 
factor to  the  town.     From  this  fchool  young  men  are  fome- 
times  admitted  into  orders,   without  having  graduated  at 
any  univerfity.     It  has  two  mafterihips,  the  head  one  of 
which  is  m  the  gift  of  Jeius  college,  Oxford.     The  town- 
hall  is  fituated  near  the  market-place,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
apartments    for  holding    the  hundred  courts,    the  county 
affizes,  and  the  quarter  fefiions  ;  which  laft  are  held  alter- 
nately here-  and  at  Denbigh.     The  new  gaol  is  a  handfome 
and  commodious  building,  erected  according  to  defigns  fur- 
nilhed    by  Mr.  Jofeph  Turner.      The  debtors'   apartments 
and  thole  of  the  felons  are  divided  by  a  lofty  wall ;  and  both 
have  fpacious   yards,  with  baths,  attached  to  them.     The 
church  is  a  large  llruclure  of  confiderable  antiquity.     It 
was  originally  conventual,  having  been  attached  to  a  re- 
ligious houfe   of  the  order  of   monks   denominated   Bon- 
hommes.     In  the  year    1 3 10,  however,  it  was   made  col- 
legiate by  John  de  Gray,  who  placed  in  it  a  chapter  of 
feven  regular  canons,  and  conferred  upon  them  confiderable 
landed  poilefiions,    and  numerous  privileges.     The  apart- 
ments for  the  canons  were  connected  with  the  church  by  a 
cloifter,  of  which  a  portion  is  it  ill  remaining,  converted  into 
a  residence  for  the  warden  of  an  hofpital,  which  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Gabriel  Goodman,  the  founder  of  the  free- 
fchool,  as  an  aiylum  for  twelve  decayed  houfekeepers,  viz. 
ten  men  and  two  women.      The  warden  is  ex  officio  rector  of 
the  pari(h  of  Rhuthyn,  and  has,  befides,  the  government  of 
the  free-fchool.     The  interior  of  the  church  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  particularly  its  roof,  which   is   a   very  curious 
piece  of  workmanfliip,  confiding  of  fmall  fquares,  adorned 
with  various  fculptures,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent workmen  employed  in   their  formation.     The  col- 
legiate eftablifhment  here  was  diffolved  at  the  period  of  the 
general  fuppreilion,  when  its  lands  were  granted  to  William 
Winlove  and    Richard    Fyld.     There    are   no  remarkable 
monuments  in  this  church,  excepting  that  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Goodman,  which  difplays  a  bult  of  the  deceafed,  in  marble. 
The  doctor  was  a  native  of  Rhuthyn,  where  he  was  born 
in    1583.     He   was  fuccefiively  advanced  to  be  canon   of 
Windfor,  dean  of  Rochefter,    and  bifhop  of   Gloucefter. 
See    Fuller's    Church    Hiftory,   book  xi.     Worthies,  and 
Chahner's  General  Biographical  Dictionary. 

The  vicinity  of  Rhuthyn  prefents  fome  objedls  worthy  of 
notice.  At  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  town  is  the  neat  vil- 
lage of  Llanrhydd,  which  is  noted  for  the  fine  fculptural 
monuments  and  decorations  in  its  church.  Near  this  village 
is  the  Bathafarn,  anciently  a  feat  belonging  to  the  lord 
Gray ;  and  more  to  the  fouth-weft  lie  Pool-Park  and 
Bachymbyd,  both  feats  of  the  lord  Bagot.  Stretching  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  north  is  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  is  delervedly 
celebrated  by  all  travellers.  Commencing  at  Rhuthyn,  it 
extends  not  lefs  than  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  from 
fix  to  eight  in  breadth,  exhibiting  a  rich  fccne  cf  cultivation, 
happily  blinded  with  many  of  thofe  objects  which  conftitute 
the  picturefque.  On  a  fmall  eminence  in  this  vale  ftands 
the  village  of  Llan-Rh.iiadar  ;  and  near  it  is  a  well,  called 
Ffynnon  Ddyfnog,  which  is  much  eileemed  by  the  inha- 
bitants for  its  medicinal  quality  in  the  cure  of  rheumatifni. 
The  church  here  is  an  elegant  ftru&ure  in  the  pointed  ilyle, 
and  has  a  beautiful  call  window,  ornamented  with  ftained 
glafs.  The  fubject  is  the  root  of  Jefle,  who  is  reprefented 
as  extended  upon  his  hack,  with  the  genealogical  tree  ifluing 
from  his  loins,  coinpriling  all  the  kings  of  lirael  and  Judah, 
down  to  the  birth  ot  Chriit.  Above  is  an  outline  rofe,  in- 
cluding an  eye  furrounded  with  a  radiance,  and  another  rofe 
of  Lancaflcr  to  correlpond  ;  which  lalt  emblem  indicates 
that  the  work  was  executed  after  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  throne.  Here  is  a  fplendid  but  taftelels  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Maurice  Jones,  efq.,  who  founded  an 
alms-houfe  in  this  parilh,  A.D.  1720;  and  in  the  church- 
yard is  a  ftriking  inllance  of  genealogical  vanity,  in  an  in- 
fcription  to  the  memory  of  John  ap  Robert,  whole  pedigree 
is  traced  up  to  Cadel,  king  of  Powis.  Carlille's  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Wales,  a.to.  18 1 3.  A  Tour  in 
South  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  8vo.  1801.  Pen- 
nant's Tour  through  Wales,   1770,  2  vols.  4to. 

RHYAS,  from  ■■■.;  to  flow,  111  Surgery.      See   Riiceas. 

RHYDDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Palelline, 
belonging  to  the  Arabs,  according  to  Jofephus. 

RHYME,  RhiME,  Ryme,  or  Rime,  in  Poetry,  the  fimilar 
found  or  cadence  and  termination  of  two  words  which  end 
two  verfes,   &c. 

Or,  rhyme  is  a  fimilitude  of  found  between  the  laft 
fyllable  or  fyllables  of  one  verfe,  and  the  lalt  fyllable  or 
fyllablcs  of  a  verfe  fucceeding  either  immediately,  or  at  a 
diltance  of  two  or  three  lines. 

Rhyme  is  a  mau-  rn  invention,  and  the  produft  of  a 
Gothic  age  :  Milton  calls  it  the  modern  bondage.  Yet  fome 
authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Englifll,  French,  &c.  borrow 
their  rhyme  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  Greek 
orators,  they  fay,  who  endeavoured  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
the  people,  affefted  a  certain  cadence  of  periods,  which 
ended  alike,  and  called  them  opowrikivra..  The  Latins, 
who  imitated  them,  called  thclc  chiming  terminations,  flnii- 
lit.r  d.flnentio. 

This  affectation  inereafed  as  the  Latin  tongue  declined  ; 
fo  that,  in  the  later  Latin  writers,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  more 
common  than  rhyming  periods. 

The  French,  and  from  them  the  Englifh,  Sec.  adopted 
this  cadence  of  rhyme,  which  feemed  to  them  more  pretty 
and  agreeable  than  the  metrical  verfes  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets. 

This  kind  of  Latin  poetry  in  rhyme  was  much  in  vogue 
in  the  twelfth  century;  and  the  verfes  thus  running  were 
r:dled  Leonine  verfes,  for  what  rcafon  Camden  owns  he 
loea  not  know  (for  a  lion's  tail,  fays  lie,  does  not  anfwer 
to  the  middle  parts,  as  thefe  verfe6  do)  ;  but,  doubtleft, 
they  had  their  name  from  a  French  monk  of  St.  Victor  at 
Marfeilles,  about  the  year  1  1  ^5,  called  Leoninus,  who  iiril 
compofed  them  with  fuccefs,  and  of  whom  we  have  feveral 
pieces  in  them  remaining,  addreffed  to  pope  Adrian  IV. 
and  Alexander  III.  It  is  certain,  however]  (fays  Dr. 
T.  Warton,  Hift.  of  Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  i.)  that  rhymed 
Latin  verfes  were  in  ufe  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Pellou- 
lier  (Mem.  fur  la  Lang.  Celt,  part  i.  vol.  i.  ch.  12.)  has 
given   a  very  early  fpetimen  of  Latin  rhymes,  occurring  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  fevmth  century.  Latin  rhymes  fcem 
to  have  been  Iiril  ufed  in  the  church  hymn?,  but  Leonine 
verfes  are  properly  the  Roman  hexameters  or  pentameters 
rhymed,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  had  their  name 
from  the  above-mentioned  monk,  who  was  the  mod  popular, 
and  almoft  only  Latin  poet  of  his  time  in  France.  He 
wrote  many  Latin  pieces  not  in  rhyme,  and  in  a  good  ft  vie 
of  Latin  verification.  The  early  French  troubadours  men- 
tion a  fort  of  rhyme  in  their  vernacular  poetry  partly  diltin- 
guifhed  from  the  common  fpecies,  which  they  call  Leonine 
or  Leoniroe. 

Camden  has  given  us  a  collection  ef  Latin  rhymes  of 
our  ancient  Englifh  writers  ;  among  whom,  Walter  de 
Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  II.  makes  a  principal  figure,  efpecially  for  two 
pieces,  the  one  in  praife  of  wine  beginning, 

"  Mihi  eft  propofitum  in  taberna  mori, 
Vinnm  fit  appolitum  monentis  ori ; 
Ut  dieant,   cum  venerint,  angelorum  chon, 
Deus  fit  propitius  huic  potatori." 

The  other  againft  the  pope,  for  forbidding  the  clergy  to 
have  wives,  beginning, 

"  Prifciani  regula  penitus  cafl'atur, 

Saccrdos  per  hie  et  bee  ohm  declinatur  ; 
Sed  per  hie  folummodo  nunc  articulatur, 
Cum  per  noltrum  prtefulum  httc  amoveatur." 

Since  the  reltoration  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  banilh  rhyme  out  of  the 
modern  poetry,  and  to  fettle  the  Englifll  and  French 
verfes  on  the  footing  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  ones, 
by  fixing  the  quantities  of  the  fyllables,  and  trulting  wholly 
to  thofe,  and  to  the  numbers  or  meafure. 

This  Milton  has  done,  with  great  fuccefs,  in  his  Paradife 
Loit,  and  other  pieces;  and  after  him  Philips,  Addifon, 
and  fome  others.  Verfes  of  this  kind  we  call  blank  verfes. 
See  Verm:. 

The  French  have  attempted  the  fame,  but  not  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  Jodelet  made  the  iiril  ellay,  and  after  him 
Pafquier  ;  but  they  both  faded.  Paflerat  and  Rapin  fol- 
lowed them,  and  failed,  like  them.  Their  hexameter  and 
Sapphic  verfes  were  neither  imitated  nor  approved  ;  and  the 
cadence  of  rhyme  was  generally  preferred  to  quantity,  or 
the  ufe  of  long  and  tliort  fyllables.  Des  Fortes,  likewile, 
made  fome  cllays  of  verfes,  conftiucted  of  long  and  fhort 
lines,  without  rhyme,  but  the  attempt  only  ferved  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  tin;,  kind  of  meafure  is  inconliltent 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  tongue. 

To  fucceed  in  fuch  kind  of  verfes,  there  muft  be  a 
liberty  of  varying  the  order  of  the  words,  or  of  changing 
their  Ittuation,  as  may  belt  fuit  the  occasions  of  the  poet  ; 
of  making  the  fubftantive  either  go  before  or  follow  after 
the  verb,  as  the  verfe  requires,  &C  Now  none  of  the 
modern  tongues  will  admit  of  fuch  an  arbitrary  fituatioo 
of  the  words,  equally  with  the  ancients  ;  yet  none  will 
allow  this  more  than  the  Englifh,  nor  any  lefs  than  the 
French. 

The  principal  defeft  in  rhyme  is  the  full  clofe  which  it 
forces  u|iiin  the  ear  at  the  end  of  every  couplet  ;  and  in 

this  relpect    it    is    far   inferior   to    blank  verfe;    (which  fee.) 

Bt  fides,  the  conitraint  and  Uriel  regularity  of  rhyme  are 

unfavourable  to  the  fublime,  or  to  the  highly  pathi  tic 
ft  rain. 

An  epic  poem,  or  a  tragedy,   would  be  fettered  and  de- 
graded by  it.      It  is  belt  adapted  to  compolitions  of  a  tem- 
perate  Hrain,    where  no   particular  vehemence  is  required  in 
1, 
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the  fentiments,  nor  great  fublimity  in  the  ftyle  ;  fuch  as 
paftorals,  elegies,  epiilles,  fatires,  &c.  To  thefe  it  com- 
municates that  degree  of  elevation,  which  is  proper  for  them, 
and,  without  any  other  alliftance,  fufficiently  diftinguilhes 
the  rtvle  from  profe.  He  who  (hould  write  fuch  poems 
in  blank  verfe,  would  render  his  work  harlh  and  unpleafing. 
In  order  to  fupport  a  poetical  ftyle,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
affeft  a  pomp  of  language  unfuitable  to  the  fubjeft.  Dr. 
Blair  farther  obferves,  that  though  he  coincides  in  opinion 
with  thofe,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds  its  proper  place  in 
the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions,  of  poetry,  can 
by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  fome  have  poured 
out  againft  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  jingling  of  founds,  fit 
only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption 
of  tafte  in  the  monkifh  ages.  Rhyme  might  indeed  be 
barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek  verfe,  becaufe  thefe  languages, 
by  the  fonoroufnefs  of  their  words,  by  their  liberty  of  tranf- 
pofition  and  inveriion,  by  their  fixed  quantities  and  mulical 
pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of  verfe  without 
its  aid.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  mult,  therefore,  be 
barbarous  in  the  Englifh  language,  which  is  deftitute  of 
thefe  advantages.  Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin  ;  and 
an  attempt  to  conftruft  Englifh  verfes,  after  the  form  of 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  and  Sapphics,  is  as  barbarous 
among  us.  It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkifh 
invention.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  obtained  under  different 
forms  in  the  verfification  of  moll  known  nations.  It  is 
found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs, 
the  Perfians,  the  Indians,  and  the  Americans.  This  fhews, 
that  there  is  fomething  in  the  return  of  limilar  founds, 
which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  the  greateit  part  of  mankind. 
And  if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  or  Eloifa  to  Abelard,  fhall  not  admit  our  rhyme, 
with  all  its  varieties  of  paufes,  to  carry  both  elegance  and 
fweetnefs  of  found,  his  ear  rauft  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind. 

The  prefent  form  of  our  Englifh  heroic  rhyme  in 
couplets  is  a  modern  fpecies  of  verfification.  The  meafure 
generally  ufed  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James, 
and  king  Charles  I.,  was  the  ftanza  of  eight  lines,  fuch  as 
Spencer  employs,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  ;  a  meafure 
verv  conftrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the  firft  who 
brought  couplets  into  vogue  ;  and  Dryden  afterwards 
eftablifhed  the  ufage.  Waller  firft  fmoothed  our  verfe  ; 
Dryden  perfected  it.  Mr.  Pope's  verfification  has  a  pecu- 
liar character.  It  is  flowing  and  fmooth  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree ;  far  more  laboured  and  correct  than  that  of  any  who 
went  before  him.  He  introduced  one  confiderable  change 
into  heroic  verfe,  by  totally  throwing  afide  the  triplets, 
or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden 
abounded.  Dryden's  verfification,  however,  has  great 
merit  ;  and,  like  all  his  productions,  has  much  fpirit  mixed 
with  careleflnels.  If  not  fo  fmooth  and  correct  as  Pope's, 
it  is  however  more  varied  and  eafy.  He  fubjects  himfelf 
lefs  to  the  rule  of  clofing  the  fenfe  with  the  couplet,  and 
frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  couplets  run 
into  one  another,  with  fomewhat  of  the  freedom  of  blank 
verfe.     Blair's  Left.  vol.  iii.     See  Verse. 

Rhymes  are  e\the\r  Jingle,  or  double,  or  triple,  though  the 
two  laft  are  now  much  difufed. 

Rhymes,  Single,  are  divided  into  perfect  or  whole  rhymes, 
and  imperfect  or  half  rhymes.  A  whole  or  perfeel  rhyme  is 
where  there  is  a  fimilitude  of  found  without  anv  difference  ; 
or  where  a  thorough  identity  of  found  appears  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  two  fyllables,  notwithstanding  that  there 
may  be  fome  difference  in  the  orthography.     A  half  or  im- 


perfeS  rhyme  is  where  there  is  a  fimilitude,  with  a  differ- 
ence cither  in  refpect  of  the  pronunciation,  or  the  ortho- 
graph  v,  but  chiefly  the  former. 

Rhyme,  the  feminine,  \i  that  where  the  laft  fyllab'.e   of 
the  rhyme  ends  with  an  e  mute,  or  quiefcent,  as  in  d 
be!!c.    &c. 

Rhymes,    Mafculine,  are  thofe  of  all  other  words. 

Menage  obferves,  that  the  mafculine  rhymes  clofe  thi 
periods  better ;  but  the  feminines,  being  the  fofter  and 
more  languifhing,  end  more  agreeably,  efpecially  in  mourn- 
ful fubjects. 

Rhymes,  Doubh-,  by  the  French  called  rich  rhymes,  are 
thofe  where  the  two  words  terminate  alike  through  the 
whole  two  laft  fyllables,  as  fquabble  and  rabble,   Sec. 

Rhymes,  Plain,  are  thofe  where  the  two  rhyming  verfes 
fucceed  immediately  to  each  other. 

Rhymes,  Grofs,  are  thofe  where  the  verfes  are  fo  dif- 
pofed,  as  that  the  firft  rhymes  with  the  third,  and  the 
fecond  with  the  fourth,   &c. 

Rhymes,  AJfonant.     See  Assonant. 

RHYMNICI  Mo.VTEs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  moun- 
tains of  Scythia,  on  this  fide  of  Imaus,  in  which  the  river 
Rhymnus  had  its  fource.  The  mouth  of  this  river  was  in 
the  Cafpian  fea,  between  that  of  the  river  Rha  and  that  of 
the  river  Dai's. 

RHYNBECK,  or  Rhinbeck,  in  Geography,  a  poft- 
town  of  America,  in  Dutchefs  county,  New  York,  on  the 
E.  fide  of  Hudfon's  river,  oppofite  to  Kingflon  ;  103  miles 
N.  of  New  York.  The  townfhip  is  bounded  S.  by  Clinton, 
and  N.  by  Beckman.  A  curious  cavern  has  been  dif- 
covered,  in  1792,  at  a  place  in  this  town,  called  by  the 
Indians   Sepalcot. 

RHYNCHjE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  country  of 
Greece,  in  the  ifle  of  Euboea.     Steph.  Byz. 

RHYNCHOSPORA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  ;uyx,;, 
a  beak,  and  cr~-.:-x,  feed ;  becaufe  the  permanent  bafe  of  the 
ftyle  forms  a  beak  to  the  feed. — Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  229. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  229.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  1.  127. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Mcnogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.      Calamariie,  Linn.      Cyperacete,   Brown. 

EfT.  Ch.  Glumes  chaffy  ;  the  lower  ones  empty.  Co- 
rolla none.  Seed  one,  crowned  with  the  hardened  perma- 
nent ftyle,  whofe  bafe  is  as  broad  as  the  feed. 

Vahl,  the  founder  of  this  genus,  defcribes  nineteen  fpecies, 
among  which  are  Schoenus  albus  and  fufcus  of  Linnxus,  and 
Sir..  Fl.  Bnt.  Mr.  Brown  adopts  it,  adding  to  the  cha- 
racter, that  "  the  feed  is  accompanied  at  its  bafe  by  toothed 
bridles,  fhorter  than  the  glumes."  He  remarks,  that  it 
differs  from  Dichromena,  (fee  that  article,)  in  having 
thefe  briftles.  This  writer  defines  three  New  Holland 
fpecies,  one  the  R.  aurea  of  Vahl,  and  other  two  non- 
defcripts.  The  inflorefcence  is  faid  to  be  very  various, 
fome  fpecies  having  the  flowers  pamcled,  whilft  in  others 
they  are  either  corymbofe,  or  capitate.  We  do  not  fee 
the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  this  genus  ;  at  leaf!,  as  it  con- 
cerns the  Britifh  Flora,  we  beg  leave  to  fufpend  our 
opinion.      See  Schoexln. 

RHYNCOSIA,  from  (vyxps,  "  beak,  becaufe  the  keel 
terminates  in  a  long  fharp  point. — Loureir.  Cochin.  460. 
Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papi- 
lienaces,  Linn.     Leguminofz,  Juff. 

Efl.  Ch.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Keel  rhomboid,  beaked. 
Legume  membranous,  with  two  feeds. 

1.    R.  ■volubilis Found    wild    near    Canton    in    China. 

Stem  herbaceous,  round,  twining.  Leaves  ternate,  roundifh, 
downy.  Flower-flails  axillary,  in  pairs,  many-flowered. 
Calyx  two-lipped.     Corolla  yellow.     Seeds  black  and  fhining. 

In 
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In  (o  difficult  a  tribe,  we  dare  not  anfwer  lor  the  per* 
mancncy  of  this  genus,  not  having  teen  a  fpecimen.  The 
plant  may  poflibly  be  known  to  botaniits,  under  fome  other 
name  and  genus. 

RHYNCOTHECA,  from  ,\.-/;ec;-,  a  teal;  and  &tuot,  a 
capful-,  on  account  of  its  beaked  or  pointed  feed-vellel.  De 
is  Gloffaire  de  Botanique,  402.  Fl.  Peruv.  71. 
RHYNDACUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of 
Afiatic  Myfia,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela,  who  places 
ks  fource  in  mount  Olympus.  According  to  Pliny  it  had 
been  denominated  Lycus. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Alia,  between 
Phrygia  and  the  Hellefpont.      Stcpii.  Byz. 

R1IYNE,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  iome  authors  for 
the  camphor  tr 

RHYPJE,  Rll'E,  or  Rbypei,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia,  the  territory  of  which  was 
denominated  Rhypidis.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  N.  of 
Helice,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coalts  of  the  gulf  of 
Corinth.  Paufanias  fays  that  in  his  time  they  could  only 
perceive  the  ruins  of  Rhypic,  30  miles  from  iEgium. 
Homer  calls  this  town  Repe. 

RHYPARA,  an  illand  fituatcd  near  that  of  Samos. 
Pliny. 

RHYPTICS,  Riiiitics,  *Pt«rrixd,  in  Medicine,  deter- 
gent .  orcleanfers.     See  Detergent. 

RHY8SADIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  of 
Africa,  in  Lybia  interior,  in  which  Ptolemy  places  the 
lource  of  the  river  Stachir. 

RHYSTROM,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Holitein, 
which  runs  into  the  Elbe  at  Gluckltadt. 

RHYTHM,   RHYTHMUS,  ,    in    Mufic,    the   va- 

riety in  the  movement,  as  to  the  quicknefs  or  (lownefs,  and 
length  and  ihortnefs,  of  the  notes. 

Or  the   rhythmus   may  be   defined,   more  generally,  the 
proportion  which  the  parts  of  a  motion  bear  to  each  other. 
In  ancient  poetry  rhyth  or  rhythm  denote;  the  meafure 
1  feet,  or  the  number  and  combination  of  long  and 
filort  fyllables,  called  alfo  metre  and  quantity. 

A  continued  motion   in  every  organized  body  that   is  ca- 
ble   of  rhythm,  is   fuiceptible  or  fome  kind  of  meafure. 
ifure  marks  the  Several  parts  of  motion,  and  enables 
us  to  judge  of  their  proportions.     It  is  to  point  out  thefe 
proportions  that  the  Gr        ,  j  many  other  terms,  have 

made  ufe   of  pi  '''«,  which    they  pplicd  to 

different  purpofes.     They  have  not  only  cxprcilcdby  1 
kind  of  cadence,  or  vibration  of  the  wi        ,  lit  of 

birds;  the  it  of  the  feet  in  the  progrefiive  motion  of 

animals;  and  1  tures,  figures,  and  Heps  of  dam 

but  every  fpecies  oi  regular  motion,  Inch  as  is  obfervable  in 
the  beating  of  1  ;  ilfe,  and  in  refpiration.  They  have 
even  abufed  the  original  import  of  the  word  fo  tar  as  to 
apply  it  to  things  abfolutely  motionlefs  and  inanimate  ;  fuch 
as  works  in  painting  and  fculpture,  in  which  they  have 
called  that  fymmi  try  and  juft  proportion  which  reigns  in  all 
the  parts  by  chi  rhythm. 

But  the  moll  common  application  of  this  term  has  bi    n 
t-i  exprefs  the   time  or  duration  of  many   founds   heard   in 
(Eon  ;   whether   thefe    founds   are   mufical,   and  inch  as 
are  prod  iced  bv  voices  and  inll  runicnts,   01   without  any  de- 
tern  i        torn     as  in  the  ftrokeoof  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil ; 

■  ting  of  a  drum  ;   and  in   the    articulations  of   the 
.'in    iji:    eh,     in    repeating    poetry,    or   pro- 
nouncing an  oration. 

But  oar  enquiril  3  here  fllall  be  confined  to  that  fpecies  of 
rhythm,  which  more  particularly  cono  nut  melody,  and 
which  merits  difculfiou  the  inure,  on   account  of  it«  great 


importance  in  mufic,  and  of  the  darknefs  in  which  k  is 
ulually  involved  by  writers  on  the  fubjett. 

From  the  ftrict  union  of  poetry  and  mufic  among  the 
ancients,  which  feem  to  have-  been  almofl  infeparabfe,  an 
offence  againlt  time  or  rhythm  was  unpardonable,  as  it  not 
only  dellroyed  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  but  fometimes 
even  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  which  it  was  compofed. 
To  ctxv  oit-a  /.coucrixoi;  u  (.'i/S^o.,  fay  the  Greeks \  it  was  the 
principal  point  in  their  mufic,  without  which  they  regarded 
melody  as  wholly  unmeaning  and  lifelefs.  Hence  Plato  re- 
fufed  the  title  of  mulician  to  every  one  who  was  not  per- 
fectly veiled  in  rhythm,  as  we  fhould  now  to  a  bad  timujl. 
It  is  of  luch  importance,  that,  without  it,  mufic  can  have 
no  power  over  the  human  paffions.  Pythagoras,  according 
to  Martianus  Capella,  ufed  to  call  rhythm,  in  mufic,  the 
male,  and  Melos  the  female;  and  Doni  has  compared  rhythm 
with  defign,  in  painting,  and  Melos  to  colouring.  It  is 
certain  that  an  ordinary  melody ,  in  which  the  time  is  ftrongly 
marked,  and  the  accents  are  well  placed,  has  more  effect 
than  one  that  is  deficient  in  thofe  particulars,  though  more 
refined  and  uncommon,  and  fet  off  with  all  the  richnefs  of 
harmony,  and  learning  of  modulation. 

IfaacVoflius,  in  his  Differtation  "  De  Poematum  Cantu, 
et  viribus  Rhythmi,"  has  attributed  to  rhythm  all  the 
miraculous  powers  of  ancient  malic. 

As  vocal  mufic  was  chiefly  cultivated  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  firft  part  of  thefe  rhythmical  obfervations  (hall 
be  confined  to  lyric  poetry. 

Arillides  Quintilianus  defines  mufical  rhythm  ovrnft*  en 
Xfomt  xostoi  Tu-ii  rs;i.  ,-.■.■'.:. ).■.:■■.  m  ;  "the  ai'Icmblagc  of  many 
parts  of  time,  which  preferve  a  certain  proportion  with 
each  other ;"  which,  fince  the  ufe  of  bars  in  mufic,  mav 
be  called  aliquot  parts  of  a  meafure,  or  a  given  portion  of 
time.  For  the  better  underftanding  of  this  definition,  it  is 
neceffary  to  remember  that  the  mufic  in  quellion  was  con- 
ftantly  fung  to  verfes,  the  words  of  which  were  all  compofed 
of  long  and Jbori  Syllables  ;  that  the  (hort  fy liable  was  pro- 
nounced as  quick  again  as  the  long,  and  the  (hort  fyllablc 
being  regarded  as  one  part  or  portion  of  this  meafure,  the 
long  was  equal  to  two  ;  fo  that,  consequently,  the  found 
which  was  applied  to  the  long  fyllablc,  ua .  equal  in  duration 
to  two  fuch  lounds  as  were  lung  to  (hort  fyllables,  or,  in 
other   words,  tl  qual  to  two  portions   of 

time,  and  the  other  to  one.     It  mull  likewife   be  rcmem- 
d  that  the  verfes  thus  fung,   were  compofed  of  a  certain 
-  r  of  feet,  formed  by  thefe  long  and   (hort   fyllabh  a 
differently  combined,  and  that  the  rhythm  of  the  melody 
was  regulated  by  thefe  feet  ;  as,  will  their  length, 

they  were  always  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  or  unequal, 
firft  of  which  v..  .  , .        ion,  and  the  fecond 

1   defreffion.      A  Jlot  in  poetry  feems  to  anfwer  to  ^  lar 
in  muln  .     A  time,  ai  icients,   was  a  proportion 

ol  tint  foot  or  bar  ;  as,  with  us,  a  bar  is  divided  into  ac- 
cented and  unai  rts.  In  like  manner  the  rhythm 
ol  the  melody,  correfponding  with  thefe  feet,  was  divided 
nit'  1 1  \  [,  which  we  now  call  the  dawn 
and  up  pai  ts  ol  a  bai  d  by  beating  down  the  hand  or 
foot,  and  lifting  ,.'  up.  Thus  Far  concerns  vocal  rhythm  ; 
w  hat  follow    beloi        0.1  ,"/  un  tntal. 

As  the  no  ienl  mufic  were  conftantly  written 

over  eat  li  Syllable  of  the  verfes  which  wire  to  be  fung;  as 
the  quantity  of  each  of  thefi  fyll  rfeftlj  known 

i"  mufi  1  ;  .  id  .  tin-  duration  of  each  found  was  re- 
gulated by  the  fyUables;  it  did  not  feem  necefiary  that  the 

time  fhould  be  marked  by  any  particular  fign  or  character. 
However,   lor    lie-   cale   and  convenience  oi    tin-  mufician, a 

canon, 
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canon,  or  rule,  was  given  of  the  rhythm  at  the  beginning 
of  a  lyric  poeci.  This  canou  confided  of  nothing  but  the 
numbers  I  and  2,  that  is,  the  alpha  and  beta  of  the  Greek, 
alphabet,  difpofed  according  to  the  order  of  the  breves  and 
longs  which  compofed  each  verfe,  and  divided  according  to 
the  number  of  its  feet.  The  alpha,  or  unit,  marked  a  breve, 
becaufe  it  contained  only  one  portion  of  time  ;  and  the  beta, 
or  binary,  marked  a  long,  being  equal  to  two  portions. 
Some  of  thefe  poetical,  or  rhythmical  canons,  are  ftill  to  be 
found  in  the  Manual  of  Hephreftion. 

Rhythm  in  Latin  was  called  numerus  ;  and  this  term,  in 
procefs  of  time,  was  extended  to  the  melody  itfelf,  fubjetted 
to  certain  numbers  or  rhythms,  as  appears  from  this  line  of 
Virgil :  * 

"  Numeros  memini,  fi  verba  tenerem  :" 
"If  I   knew  the  words,  I  could  remember  the  tune  well 
enough." 

The  Romans  had  figns  for  rhythm,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  ; 
and  thefe  figns  were  not  only  called  Humerus,  but  era,  that 
is,  number,  or  the  mark  for  time.  Numera  nota,  fays  Nonius 
Marcellus.  In  this  fenfe  we  find  the  word  ufed  in  a  verfe  of 
Lucilius : 
"  Hie  eft  ratio  ?  perverfa  sera  ?  fumma  fubdufta  improbe  ?'» 

"  Do  you  call  that  fettling  accounts  ?  fuch  a  confufion  of 
figures  ?  and  the  fum  falfely  cad.  up  ?" 

Though  the  word  <tra  was  at  firft  only  applied  by  mu- 
ficians  to  the  time,  or  meafure  of  the  melody,  they  after- 
wards made  the  fame  ufe  of  it  as  of  Humerus,  to  exprcis  the 
tune  or  melody  itfelf;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
word  air,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  aria,  which  includes  a 
certain  piece  of  mufic  of  a  peculiar  rhythm,  or  cadence,  is 
derived  from  era. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  marked  the 
meafure  in  their  written  mufic  ;  but  to  make  it  Hill  more 
fenfible  in  the  execution,  they  beat  time  in  feveral  different 
ways.  The  moll  common  was  by  the  motion  of  the  foot, 
which  was  lifted  up  and  beat  down  alternately,  according 
to  what  we  call  common,  or  triple  time.  To  regulate  the 
time  was  generally  the  office  of  the  mufic  maftcr  or  director, 
called  fiij-ox"fOi  and  xogu£ais$9  oryphttus,  becaufe  he  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  orcheftra,  among  the  muficians, 
and  in  an  exalted  and  confpicuous  fituation,  in  order  to  be 
feen  and  heard  the  more  eafily  by  the  whole  band. 

The  directors  of  the  time  were  likewife  called  in  Greek 
TiroioxTi/^roi  and  zv'ihAoZii,  from  the  noite  of  their  feet.  In 
Latin  they  were  called  pedarii,  podarii,  and  pedicularii,  for 
the  fame  reafon.  Their  feet  were  generally  furnifiied  with 
wooden  or  iron  fandals,  in  order  to  mark  the  time  in  a  more 
diihnct  manner  ;  thefe  implements  the  Greeks  called  x.^z-tfa, 
x;«t>«,  KjsnrtTt* ;  and  the  Latins  pedicula,  fcalella,  or  Jca- 
hilla,  becaufe  they  reienibled  little  pattens,  or  clogs. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  the  feet  that  the  ancients  beat 
the  time,  but  with  all  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  upon  the 
hollow  part  of  the  left ;  and  he  who  marked  the  time  or 
rhythm  in  this  manner,  was  called  manu-dutlor.  For  this 
purpofe  they  fometimes  uled  oyfter-fhells,  and  the  (hells  of 
other  fid),  as  well  as  the  bones  of  animals,  in  beating  time, 
as  we  do  of  cailanets,  tabors,  &c.  Both  Hefychius,  and  the 
icholiaft  of  Arillophanes,  furnifh  paffages  to  confirm  this 
aifertion.  What  a  noify  and  barbarous  mufic  !  All  rhythm, 
and  no  found.  The  drums  and  fyftrums  of  the  Idaei  Dactyli 
could  not  have  been  more  favage. 

Many  ancient  hiilruments  were  monotonous,  and  of  little 
ttfe,  but  to  mark  the  meafure  ;  fuch  were  the  cymbalum  and 


fyflrum  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reafon,  perhaps,  that  the  cym- 
bal was  called  era,  by  Petronius.  But  it  would  afford  us 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  abilities  of  modern  muficians, 
who  (hould  require  fo  much  parade  and  noiie  in  keeping  to- 
gether. The  more  time  is  beat,  fays  M.  Rouffeau,  the  lefs 
it  is  kept  j  and,  in  general,  bad  mufic,  and  bad  muficians, 
Hand  molt  in  need  of  fuch  noify  afliftance. 

However,  if  any  thing  like  the  power  which  ancient 
mufic  is  faid  to  have  had  over  the  paffions  can  be  credited,  it 
muft  have  derived  this  power  chiefly  from  the  energy  and 
accentuation  of  the  rhythm.  Ariftides  Quintilianus  gives  a 
long  lift  of  diflerent  metres,  with  their  feveral  properties  of 
calming  or  agitating  the  mind,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fyllables,  or  feet  of  the  verfes,  as  well  as  the  fentiments 
which  they  were  intended  to  exprefs ;  and  as  it  will  afford 
the  reader  an  opportunity  of  feeing  how  much  ftrefs  wn. 
laid  on  this  part  of  mufic,  and  how  fancilul  and  ideal  many 
of  the  diflinctions  feem  to  have  been,  we  fhall  give  the  whole 
paffage  in  Englifh. 

"  Meafure,  which  begins  by  a  down  part  of  the  metrical 
divifion,  is  calm  and  gentle  ;  whereas  that  which  begins  by 
an  up  part,  expreffes  trouble  and  agitation.  Full  time,  that 
is,  always  accompanied  with  melody,  is  noble  in  its  effect ; 
and  that  arifing  from  cataleftic  verfes,  deficient  in  a  fyllable 
or  note,  if  it  be  fupplied  by  a  reft  or  panfe,  has  more  fim- 
plicity.  Time  of  equal  proportions,  is  graceful ;  and  that 
of  odd  numbers,  or  fefquialterate  proportion,  is  more  proper 
to  excite  commotion.  Double  time  is  a  kind  of  mean 
betwixt  the  graceful  and  the  turbulent.  Among  the  move- 
ments  of  two  even  notes,  if  they  are  fhort,  their  effect  is 
lively,  impetuous,  and  proper  fur  military  dances,  called 
Pyrrhics,  in  which  the  dancers  are  armed  ;  and  time,  of 
which  the  movement  is  regulated  by  poetic  feet  compofed  of 
long  fyllables,  is  more  grave,  ferious,  and  fit  for  hymns 
which  are  fung  in  honour  of  the  gods,  at  feftivals,  and  in 
faerifices  ;  the  meafure  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  long  and 
fhort  notes,  participates  of  the  qualities  of  both  thefe  lait 
mentioned. 

"  Among  the  duplicate  proportions,  the  Iambic  and  Tro- 
chaic have  the  moil  vivacity  and  fire,  and  are  peculiarly 
proper  for  dancing.  Thofe  called  o^Smm  and  o-^avToi,  of 
which  the  arlis  anfwers  to  two  long  fyllables,  are  full  of  dig- 
nity. Compound  meafures  arc  more  pathetic  than  fimple  ; 
and  fuch  as  are  confined  to  one  genus,  move  the  paffions 
much  lefs  than  thofe  which  pafs  from  one  genus  to  another." 

After  giving  thefe  charafteriftics  of  time,  Ariftides  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  their  reality  and  foundation  in  nature,  by 
drawing  a  parallel  between  fome  particular  fpecies  of  rhythm, 
and  the  gait  and  actions  of  man.  He  pretends,  for  in- 
ftance,  "  that  the  motion  which  anfwers  to  the  Spondaic 
mealure,  is  a  fign  of  moderation  and  fortitude ;  that  Tro- 
chaics,  or  Pagans,  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  fire  and  vi- 
vacity ;  that  the  Pyrrhic  has  iomething  lew  and  ignoble  in 
it  ;  that  an  irregular  velocity  implies  diiiblutenefs  and  dif- 
order ;  and  finally,  that  a  movement  refulting  from  all 
thefe,  is  wild  and  extravagant." 

With  refpect  to  the  excellence  and  effects  of  ancient 
mufic,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fteer  between  the  extremes  of 
credulity  and  fcepticifm.  Such  enthufiaiU  as  Ariftides 
Quintilianus,  by  aliening  too  much,  have  thrown  a  ridicule 
upon  the  fubject,  and  inclined  us,  perhaps,  to  believe  too 
little.  The  fimplicity  of  ancient  melody,  and  its  flavi(h 
dependence  upon  poetry,  may  probably  have  given  birth  to 
fome  of  thefe  fancies. 

In  addition  to  the  account  already  given  of  the  poetic  feet 
under   their  refpe&ive  articles,  we  fhall  here  introduce  a 

ftiort 
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notes. 


fhort  defcription  of  each  as  they  more  immediately  relate  ancients,  merely  to  fheiv  what  refources  they  had  in  varying 
to  muiic,  at  the  fame  time  rendering  our  differtation  on  their  melody  by  different  combinations  of  two  kinds  of 
rhythm  more  complete. 

A  poetical  foot  confifts  of  a  certain  number  of  fyllables, 
which  conditutes  a  diltinft  part  of  a  verfe,  as  a  bar  does  of 
an  air  in  mufic.  An  hexameter  verfe  confids  of  fix  of 
thefe  feet,  a  pentameter  of  five. 

The  Spondee,  Iambus,  Trochee,  and  Pyrrhic  or  Peri- 
ambus,  are  diflyllabic  feet,  or  of  two  fyllables  each. 


The  Moloflus  has  three  long  fyl- 
lables, 


EIEliz5 


The  Spondee  confills  of  two  long  fyl- 
lables, as  vcrlunt. 


An  Iambic  foot  has  one  fhort  and  one  -£f- 

long  fyllable.  ©i«,  \vyu.  pottns,  amas.  "        (A)Z^ . 


return. 


The  Trochee  has  one  long  and  one  fhort 
fyllable,  as  grains,  mufa. 


The  Pyrrhic,  or  Periambus,  two  fhort 
fyllables,  as  mare,  probus. 


I 


£ 


filcnt. 
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The  Daftyl,  Anapseft,  Molofl'us,  Tribrach,  Bacchius, 
Antibacchius,  Amphibrachys,  and  Creticus,  are  trifyl- 
labics,  or  of  three  fyllables.  To  fome  of  thefe  we  have  no 
equivalents ;  however,  the  Daftyl,  confiding  of  one   long 


and  two  fhort  fyllables 


§Si 


is  very  com- 


mon in  our  language,  as  tenderly,  hajlily ;  and  we  have 
verfes  compofed  of  daftyls  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  : 

My  |  banks  they  were  |  furn'ifh'd  with  |  bees, 
Vv'hofe  |  murmurs  in-  |  vlte  one  to  |  fleep. 

Thefe  may  be  compared  with  the  following  celebrated 
paflages  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  where  the  found  is  mani- 
feflly,  and  intentionally,  an  echo  to  the  fenfe.  Homer 
(OdyfTey,  book  xi.)  after  he  has  defcribed  in  labouring 
Spondees  the  flow  and  painful  manner  in  which  Syfiphus 
rolled  the  (lone  up  hill,  makes  ufe  of  nimble  Daftyls  in 
defcribing  its  fwift  defcent : 

And  Virgil,  lib.  viii.  v.  596,  defcribes,  in  pure  Daftyls, 
the  galloping  of  the  horfe  : 

" It  clamor,  ut  agmlnfi  fafto 

Quadrupcdante  piitrem  fonitu  quatit  unguis  campum." 

The  Anapatd  has  two  fhort  and  one  long  fyllable ;  as 


fapiens,  recubans, 


&jj=[=^ 


Ifaac  Vofiius, 


"  De  Viribus  Rhythmi,"  p.  56,  has  faid,  that  the  French 
have  no  Daftyls,  nor  the  Englifh  a  pcrfeft  Anapicd  in 
their  language.  Let  the  French  fpeak  for  themfelves  ;  but 
as  to  our  own  part  of  the  charge,  it  is  eafily  confuted  by 
the  mere  mention  of  the  words  recommend  and  difappo'tnt. 
We  fhall  enumerate  the  reft  of  the  poetic  feet  of  the 
Vol.  XXX. 


The  Tribrach,  three  fhort, 

The  Bacchius,  which  is  the  revcrfe 
of  the  Daftyl,  has  one  fhort,  and  t 
long  fyllables,  " 


z  SHIP 


The  Antibacchius,  two  long  and 
one  fhort,  " ~" 

Amphibrachys,  one  fhort,  one  long, 
and  one  fhort,  or  one  long  between 
two  fhort,  " " " 

Creticus,  one  fhort  between  two 
long,  -  — 


§E 


~mm 


e 


^ 


The  quadrifyllabics  are  compounded  of  feet  already 
mentioned. 

The  Proceleufmaticus  is  compofed  -?j — ~ 
of  four  fhort  fyllables,  or  of  two  Pyr- 
rhics, *" 

The  Choriambus,  two  fhort  between 
two  long,  or  the  junction  of  the  Tro- 
chsus  and  Iambus,  "w" 

Epitrite;  of  this  foot  there  are  four  fpecies :  1.  The 
Iambus  and   Spondee  :    2.  The  Trochee  and  Spondee 

"":    3.  The   Spondee  and    Iambus  ":    and    4.  The 

Spondee  and  Trochee         . 


PIU) 


ggggg 


The  Paean  or  Paeon,  which  is  the  contrary  of  this  laft, 
confifts  of  one  long  fyllable,   and  three  fhort :         "t  w-w^ 

Servius  reckons  more  than  a  hundred  different  kinds  of 
verfe  among  the  Latins  ;  and,  according  to  Hephxflion, 
the  number  was  ftill  more  confiderable  among  the  Greeks ; 
confequently  their  melody  might  have  been  varied  in  as  many 
different  ways.  There  is  not,  however,  the  lead  appear- 
ance of  the  ancients  having  had  in  their  vocal  mufic  that  kind 
of  meafure  which  we  call  pointed  ;  nor  did  they  admit  reds 
in  the  middle  of  a  verfe,  though  at  the  end  of  cataleftic, 
or  broken  verfes,  the  finger  was  allowed  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  a  filence,  equivalent  to  a  red  in  modern  mufic  ; 
and  though  they  had  fo  great  a  variety  of  feet  in  '.heir 
poetry,  many  of  thofe  already  indancedare  unfit  fox  modern 
melody. 

"  After  all  the  refearches,"  fays  Dr.  Burney,  "  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  the 
fubjeft  of  ancient  mufic,  in  general,  (till  1  lain  ,  and  pro- 
bably ever  will  remain  involved  in  much  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty. It  is  fortunate,  however,  for  thofe  who  wifh  to 
view  as  near  as  poffible  thin  dark  angle  of  antiquity,  that 
the  profpeft  happens  to  be  the  cleared  jufl  in  that  part 
where  all  its  admirers  afTure  us  it  is  bed  worth  ezamini 

C  c  for 
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or  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  the  melody  of  ancient 
mufic,  the  rhythm,  or  time  of  that  melody,  being  regulated 
entirely,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  by  the  metrical  feet, 
mult  always  be  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  profody  and  con- 
ftruAion  of  the  verfe ;  fo  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  apply  to  the  long  and  fhort  fyllables  any  two  notes,  one 
of  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  other,  in  order  to  know 
as  exaftly  as  if  we  heard,  in  what  manner  any  particular 
kind  of  metre  was  fet  by  the  ancients  with  refpect  to  time 
and  cadence,  that  boalted  rhythm,  which  we  are  fo  often 
told  was  every  thing  in  their  mufic.  It  may,  therefore, 
afford  fame  gratification  to  the  curiotity  of  thole  w-ho  have 
never  confidered  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  in  this  point  of 
view,  if  I   produce  a  few  examples,  which  will,  perhaps, 


help  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  dramatic  mufic  of  the 
Greeks,  and  give  fome  idea  of  the  rhythmical  reiources  of 
the  poet-mufician  in  one  of  the  molt  interelting  provinces  of  his 
art. 

"  The  firlt  example  fhall  be  of  the  Iambic  verfe,  which 
chiefly  prevails  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  in  which  the 
dialogue  and  foliloquy,  indeed  all  but  the  chorus  and  ode, 
were  generally  written.  I  mall  content  myfelf  with  apply- 
ing notes  of  correfpondent  lengths  to  the  fyllables,  and 
marking  the  time  ;  leaving  the  melody  to  the  imagination  ot 
the  reader.  Should  I  preiume  to  fupply  it,  I  might  expia 
to  be  reproached  as  another  Salmoneus  for  my  temerity. 

"  Demens !   qui  iiimboset  non  imitabile  fulmen,  &c." 


This  meafure,  when  pare  and  unmixt,  confifted  of  fix 
Iambic  feet,  as, 

£ques  |  fonan[te   ver'bcriijbit   Cinlgula. 

Such  verfes,  however,  feldom  occur.  The  laws  of  this 
metre  only  required  that  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  lalt  feet 
fhould  be  Iambics ;  in  the  other  places,  Spondees,  Ana- 
pselts,  and  Daftyls,  were  admitted.  This  metre  anfwers  to 
our  Alexandrine,  or  veri'e  of  twelve  fyllables  ;  but  more  ex- 
actly in  the  number  and  kind  of  feet,  than  in  its  cadence,  or 
general  effeft  upon  the  ear.  The  paufc  after  the  third  foot, 
to  effential  to  a  melodious  Alexandrine,  has  no  place  but  by 
accident,  in  the  Iambic,  which  runs  more  fwiftly,  and  has 
a  more  profaic  effect..  This,  undoubtedly,  led  the  ancients 
to  meafure  it  per  dipodiam,  or  by  double  feet  (lee  Hor.  Art. 
Poet.  v.  252.  pes  citus  :  unde,  &c),  which  anfwerto  double 
bars  in  modern  mufic.  Ariofto  wrote  fome  comedies  in 
this  Iambic  meafure.  One  of  his  lines  will,  perhaps,  be  as 
exaft  a  reprefentation  of  the  ancient  Iambic  as  can  be  pro- 
duced, in  point  of  cadence. 

Per  dio  fon  qua|fi  in  per.fier  di  |  tornarmene. 

The  following  Alexandrine  of  Spenfer  may  alfo  ferve  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 

"  So  in  his  angry  courage  fairly  pacified." 

The  above  Greek  lines  are  the  beginning  of  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  and  were  fung  by  the  ghoit  of  Polydorus.  The 
bars  in  the  verfe  are  only  to  fhew  how  the  ancients  divided  it 
into  three  portions  of  two  feet  in  each  ;  but  the  bars  of 
time,  the  thefis,  or  beat,  mult  always  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  foot  :  "   1 "  f    I  P-     For  the  fake  of  diftinguifhing  the 

feet  more  clearly,  Dr.  Burney  barred  them  fingly  ;  though 
it  would  have  been  more  conformable  to  the  ancient  manner 


&c. 

of  fcanning  this  kind  of  verfe,  and  probably  more  expreffive 
of  its  cadence  and  effeel,  to  have  made  but  three  bars  in  each 
line.  The  Iambics  of  Greek  comedy  differ  from  thefe  only 
in  a  little  more  liberty  of  construction  ;  thofe  of  the  Roman, 
in  Plautus  and  Terence,  are  fo  licentious,  as  often  not  to 
differ  perceptibly  from  profe,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
Cicero  himfelf:  "propter  fimilitudincm  fermonis,  fie  fxpc 
funt  abjefti,  ut  nonnunquam  vix  in  his  numerus  et  verfe 
fenttri  poffit."     Orator,  cap.  55. 

Betides  this  metre,  the  dialogue  admitted,  occafionally, 
Trochaic  verfes.  They  are  generally  introduced  in  fcenes 
of  hurry  and  diforder  ;  being,  as  Ariftotle  has  defcribed 
them,  and  as  their  name  implies,  a  voluble  and  dancing  mea- 
fure. A  character  which  the  reader  will  not  be  inclined  to 
difpute,  when  he  compares  the  aacient  Trochaic  with  a  mea- 
fure exaftly  correfponding  to  it  in  our  own  language,  but 
which  we  have  not  yet  admitted  into  our  tragedy. 

I7«  'civ  iioV,   0;  •3t;?u')J  I  I'QjjZi  7k  bofj.*/  i-1*i;  ; 

This  is  a  pure  Trochaic,  and  i<  preciiely  in  the  meafure 
ef  our 

"  Jolly  mortals  fill  your  glaffes, 

Noble  deeds  a>e  done  by  wine." 

The  whole  difference  is,  that  the  ancient  Trochaics  were 
written  in  one  line  ;  but  this  is  merely  to  the  eye  ;  for  thev 
really  confilt  of  two  verfes ;  the  laft  fyilable  of  the  fourth 
foot  being,  as  Dr.  Burney  believes,  conilantly,  tl*e  end  of  a 
word. 

Mr.  Weft,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris" 
of  Euripides,  has  given  a  whole  lcene  of  Trochaics  in  the 
correfpondent  Engliih  meafure.  A  fingle  line  of  the 
original,  with  his  tranflation,  will  be  a  fufficicut  example  of 
Trochaic  rhythm. 


gPErrrniq? 


jn 
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From  the   reach   of  this   contagion 


g~T 


» 


^& 


rub         E%    -     EiV        JU»       -     CCCTjJOC        -        1 

fly  !     I    warn   you   all   to   fly ! 


Such 
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Such  were  the  metres  appropriated  to  the  dialogue  of  the 
ancient  tragedy,  and  fuch  mull  have  been  the  rhythms  or 
times  of  the  mufic  to  which  they  were  fet. 

We  (hall  clofe  thefe  obfervations  with  one  example 
more,  taken  from  the  choral  part  of  the  drama,  that 
part  which  was  more  particularly  mufical,  and  the  circle 
marked  out  for  the  mnlician,  where  all  the  magic  of 
his  art,  with  all  the  wonders  of  rhythm,  were  to  be  dif- 
played.  Of  the  metre  of  this  part,  we  (hall  only  ob- 
ierve,  in  general,  that  it  fecms  to  have  admitted  of  fuch 
an  unbounded  variety  in  the  mixture  and  arrangement  of 
feet,  and  to  have  been  fettered  by  fo  few  rellraints,  that,  to 
a  modern  ear,  it  is  frequently  not  to  be  dillinguilhed  from  a 
fmooth  and  elegant  prole.  We  can  therefore  be  certain  of 
nothing,  concerning  the  mufic  applied  to  the  ancient  chorus, 
except  the  relative  lengths  of  the  notes  as  thev  are  deter- 
mined by  trie  profodv  :  in  what  manner  the  ancients  divided 
them  by  beats,  we  do  not  even  prefume  to  guefs  ;  and  we 
believe  it  may  be  propofed  to  the  mufical  reader  as  a  problem, 
worthy,  for  its  difficulty  at  lealt,  if  not  for  its  importance, 
to  exercife  his  fagacity,  how  the  following  fpecimen  fhould 
be  barred,  in  order  to  render  it  as  little  tormenting  to  the 
ear  as  poffible. 
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Kai  do|a»T'  a  -  stok  M  -  »ai  ; 

The  mod  finking  circumftancc  in  all  thefe  examples,  is  the 
perpetual  change  of  time,  occafioned  by  the  mixture  of 
unequal  feet.  To  the  eye,  indeed,  the  recitative  of  the  old 
French  opera  prcfents  a  fimilar  appearance  ;  but  where  no 
Uriel  time  is  obferved,  the  changes  are  lefs  perceptible  to 
the  ear.  No  circumltance  relative  to  ancient  mufic  has  been 
more  frequently  and  triumphantly  oppofed  to  the  modem, 
in  proof  of  fuperiority,  than  its  inviolable  adherence  to  the 
fixed  quantity  of  fyllablcs.  It  is,  perhaps,  equally  difficult 
to  dilprove  this,  and  to  conceive  how  fuch  a  mufic  could  be 
rigoroufly  executed,  without  throwing  both  the  hearers  and 
performers  into  convulfions.     If,  however,  this  was  the  cafe, 


we  have  here  attempted  to  give  of  the  rhythmical  refources 
of  ancient  mufic,  may  be  lufficient  to   warrant   lomething 


we  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  notfy  expedients,  to  whici. 
the  ancients  had  recourfe  in  beating  time  ;  for  we  believe  the 
bed  modern  band  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
keep  exactly  together  in  the  execution  of  a  Greek  chorus, 
though  affiled  by  all  the  clatter  of  an  ancient  coryphaeus. 

(Tpon  the  whole,  perhaps,  even  the  imperfect  view  which 
;d  to  give  of  the  rJ 
y  be  lufficient  to 
more  than  a  doubt,  whether,  after  all  tliat  Ifaac  Voilius,  and 
many  others,  have  laid,  a  Jixed  proiody,  and  the  rigorous, 
unaccommodating  length  of  fyllables,  be  any  recom- 
mendation of  a  language  for  mufic  ;  that  is,  whether  a 
mufic  formed  and  moulded  cloiely  upon  fuch  a  language, 
mult  not  neceliarily  be  cramped  and  poor,  in  companion 
of  that  free,  unfhackled  variety  ;  that  independent  range  of 
rhythmical  phrale,  which  constitutes  fo  coniiderable  a  part 
of  the  riches  of  modern  mufic.  Let  the  molt  inventive  com- 
pofertry  to  fet  halt  a  dozen  Hexameters,  pure  Iambics,  or 
any  other  verfes  that  will  tall  into  regular  common  or  triole 
tune,  and  he  will  loon  find  that  no  refources  of  melody  are 
fuffictent  to  dilguife  or  palliate  the  infipid  and  tirefome  uni- 
formity of  the  meafure  ;  and  as  for  any  thing  like  expreffion, 
we  may  as  well  expect  to  be  affected  by  the  mechanical  llrut 
of  a  loldier  upon  the  parade.  In  other  metres,  fuch  as 
thofe  already  given  in  the  preceding  examples,  where  feet 
of  different  times  are  intermixed,  fome  variety  is  indeed  ac- 
quired ;  but  it  is  a  mifplaced  variety,  which,  without  ob- 
viating the  tirefome  effect  of  a  confinement  to  no  more  thai: 
two  lengths  of  notes,  adds  to  it  that  of  an  aukward  and 
uncouth  arrangement  ;  the  ear  i;  Hill  fatigued  with  uni- 
formity where  it  requires  change,  and  diftracted  by  change 
where  it  requires  uniformity. 

Modern  mufic,  on  the  contrary,  by  its  divifion  into  equal 
bars,  and  its  unequal  fubdivifion  of  thefe  bars  by  notes  of 
various  lengths,  unites  to  the  pleafure  which  the  ear  is  by 
nature  formed  to  receive  from  a  regular  and  even  meafure,  all 
the  variety  and  expreffion  which  the  ancients  feem  to  have 
aimed  at  by  fudden  and  convullive  changes  of  time,  and  a 
continual  conflict  of  jarring  and  irreconcifeable  rhythms. 

Nothing  feems  more  cffential  to  mulical  pleafure,  than 
the  divifion  of  melody  into  equal  portions  of  time,  or  bars. 
Quintihau  attributed  to  this  natural  menfuration  of  the  ear, 
the  firll  production  of  poetry  :  "  Poema — aurium  menfura, 
et  iunihter  decurrentium  fpatiorum  obfervatione  effe  gene- 
ratum."  Hexameters  and  Iambics  appear  to  have  been 
the  moll  ancient  Greek  metres  ;  and  the  latter,  if  we  may 
credit  Horace,  Art.  Poet.  253,  were  at  firlt  pure  and  un- 
compounded.  The  mixture  of  unequal  feet,  and  the  Dithy- 
rambic  licence  of  lyric  poetry,  were  later  refinements.  The 
progrefs  of  mufical  rhythm  was,  of  courfe,  the  fame. 
Plutarch  exprefsly  fays,  in  the  dialogue  de  Mufica,  that  the 
compofitions  of  Terpander,  and  other  old  malters,  were  fet 
to  Hexameter:-.,  chiefly  of  Homer;  that  is,  they  were  in  re- 
gular common  time.  The  change  and  intermixture  of 
rhythms  is  lpokcn  of  as  the  innovation  of  modern  artifU. 
Plato  rejects  thefe  complicated  meafures  from  the  mufic  of 
his  repuhhe  ;  and  even  Haac  Voilius,  the  great  champion  of 
ancient  rhythm,  who  aliens  that  "  no  man  can  be  a  good 
mnlician,  that  is  not  a  good  drummer,''  owns,  p.  II,  that 
"  vitiolum  et  ineonipolituni  imprimis,  liet  carmen,  li  duorum, 
trium,  quatuor,  pluriumve  temporum  pedes,  veluti  Pyrri- 
chii,  Iambi,  Dactyli,  Pxoncs,  Ionici,  limul  copulentur ;" 

though  this  is  done  continually,   not  only  in  the   lyric  part, 

but  even  in  the  dialogue  oi  the  ancient  drama. 

It   is   evident,  from    the   proofs   already   given,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  but  two  different  degrees  of  long 
and  fhort  notes;  and  even  the  old   lozenge  and  Iquare  cha- 
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rafters  ftill  ufed  in  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romifh  church, 
under  the  denomination  of  Gregorian  notes,  are  but  of  two 
kinds ;  the  time  of  thefe  may,  indeed,  have  been  acce- 
lerated or  retarded,  but  ftill  the  fame  proportion  muft  have 
been  preferved  between  them  ;  and  all  their  variety  muft 
have  arifen  from  different  combinations  of  thefe  two  kinds 
of  notes,  fuch  as  any  two  of  ours  could  afford  ;  as  femi- 
breves  and  minims,  minims  and  crotchets,  or  crotchets  and 
quavers. 

This  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  even  the  common 
people  of  Greece  could  difcover  the  miftakes,  if  any  were 
committed,  in  the  length  and  fhortnefs  of  the  fyilables,  both 
with  refpect  to  the  poetry,  and  the  mufic,  a  point  of  hif- 
tory  in  which  all  writers  agree  ;  for  befides  the  intervals 
peculiar  to  the  melody,  rhythm,  or  time,  muft  have  con- 
tributed to  characterize  the  modes,  though  it  has  no 
kind  of  connection  with  our  flat  and  iharp  keys ;  and 
this  gives  an  idea  quite  different  from  what  our  modern 
modes,  taken  as  keys,  and  our  mufic,  in  general,  furnifh. 
Tartini,  upon  this  iubject,  fays,  that  we  make  the  profody 
fubfervient  to  the  mufic,  not  the  mufic  to  the  profody  ;  and 
adds,  "  that  as  by  the  laws  prefcribed  to  the  ancient  mufi  - 
cians,  they  were  obliged  to  preferve  rigoroufly  in  their 
mufic  the  quantity  of  fyilables,  it  was  impoffible  to  protract 
a  vowel,  in  finging,  beyond  the  time  which  belonged  to  a 
fyllable  ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  prolong  the  vowels  through 
many  bars,  though  in  reading  they  are  oftentimes  fhort." 

Tartini,  however,  in  pure  courtefy,  allows  to  the  an- 
cients a  difcretionary  power  of  making  fyilables  longer  or 
fhorter  than  rigorous  time  would  admit,  in  order  to  diversify 
exprefiion,  and  to  enforce  thepafiion  implied  by  the  words ; 
but  if  time  was  rigoroufly  beaten,  in  the  manner  the  ancients 
have  related,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion. 

Having  explained  the  nature,  difference,  and  properties 
of  ancient  rhythm,  Dr.  Burney  bellows  a  few  words  on  an 
examination  of  the  modern,  and  endeavours  to  fhew  what  it 
has,  in  common  with  the  ancient,  and  what  peculiar  to 
itfelf. 

We  no  longer  know  rhythm  jow  under  its  ancient  name  ; 
however,  it  has  been  continued,  with  a  fmall  change  of 
pronunciation,  merely  to  exprefs  the  final  cadence  of  verfes, 
or  the  agreement  and  fimilarity  of  found  in  the  laft  fyilables 
of  two  or  more  lines  in  poetry  ;  being  at  prefent  what  we 
call  rhyme ;  whereas  the  proportion  fubfiiting  between  the 
different  pa-."ts  of  a  melody  are  called  time,  meafure,  move- 
ment. 

And  when  we  come  to  examine  this  proportion,  we  find 
that  it  only  confilts  of  two  kinds,  differently  modified  ;  and 
thefe  two  are  known  by  the  names  of  common  time,  confiiling 
of  equal  numbers,  and  triple  time,  of  unequal. 

Tartini  has  deduced  all  meafure  from  the  proportions  of 
the  octave  and  its  fifth.  "Common  time,  or  meafure," 
fays  he,  "  arifes  from  the  octave,  which  is  as  I  :  2  ;  triple 
time  arifes  from  the  fifth,  which  is  as  2  :  3.  Thefe,"  adds 
he,  "  are  the  utmoft  limits  within  which  we  can  hope  to  find 
any  practicable  proportions  for  melody.  Indeed  many  have 
attempted  to  introduce  other  kinds  of  meafure,  which,  in- 
ilead  of  good  effects,  have  produced  nothing  but  the 
greatefi  confufion  ;  and  this  muft  always  be  the  cafe.  Mufic 
has  been  compofed  of  five  equal  notes  in  a  bar,  but  no 
mufician  has  yet  been  found  that  is  able  to  execute  it." 

By  the  improvement  of  inftrumental  mufic,  and  indeed 
by  the  liberties  which  we  have  taken  with  poetry  in  finging, 
we  have  multiplied  notes,  and  accelerated  the  meafure.  In- 
ftead  of  one  found  to  one  fyllable,  or  one  portion  of  time 
fur  a  fhort  fyllable,  and  two  for  a  long  one,  we  frequently 
divide  and  fubdivide  the  time  of  thefe  feveral  portions  into 
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all  their  aliquot  parts,  and  fometimes  into  incammenfurable 
quantities. 

After  the  invention  of  mufical  characters  for  time,  different 
from  thofe  in  poetry,  the  ftudy  of  their  relations  became 
one  of  the  moil  laborious  and  perplexed  parts  of  a  mufician's 
bufinefs.  Thefe  characters  were  of  different  value  and  Te- 
locity, according  to  other  characters  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  mufical  compofition,  and  likewiie  frequently  occurring 
in  the  courfe  of  a  piece,  to  announce  a  change  of  meafure  ; 
as  from  common  time  to  triple,  from  quick  to  flow,  or  the 
contrary.  Thefe  characters  were  called  moods,  but  they 
were  fo  extremely  embarrafiing  and  ill  underftood,  till  the 
invention  of  bars,  by  which  mufical  notes  were  divided  into 
equal  portions,  that  no  two  theorifts  agreed  in  the  definition 
ot  them. 

Thefe  modes,  by  which  the  kind  of  movement,  with 
refpect  to  quick  and  flow,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the 
notes,  ufed  to  be  known,  fince  the  ufe  of  technical  terms, 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Italian  language  and  mufic,  has 
been  adopted,  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than  to  mark  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  notes  in  each  bar. 

But  by  this  invention  of  mufical  characters  for  time,  and 
the  ufe  of  bars,  we  have  certainly  advanced  in  the  per- 
formance of  inftrumental  mufic,  by  giving  to  it  more  energy 
and  accentuation  ;  it  has  now  a  cadence  and  feet  of  its  own, 
more  marked  and  fenfible  than  thofe  of  poetry,  by  which 
it  ufed  to  move. 

We  have  alfo,  in  our  airs,  a  difiinct  fpecies  of  mufic  for 
poetry,  wholly  different  from  recitative  and  chanting ;  for 
in  thefe  we  are  no  more  tied  down  to  ftated  meafure  than  the 
ancients,  but  are  governed  by  the  accent  and  cadence  of  the 
words.  However,  our  florid-fong,  it  cannot  be  diffembled, 
is  not  always  fufficiently  fubfervient  to  poetry  ;  for  in  apply- 
ing mufic  to  words,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  fined 
fentiments  and  moft  pOlifhed  verfes  of  modern  languages  are 
injured  and  rendered  unintelligible,  by  an  inattention  to  pro- 
iody.  Even  the  fimple  and  plain  rules  of  giving  a  fhort 
note  to  a  fhort  fyllable,  a  long  to  a  long ;  and  of  ac- 
centuating the  mufic  by  the  meafure  and  natural  cadence  of 
the  verle,  which  the  mere  reading  would  point  out  to  a  good 
ear  and  underftanding,  are  but  too  frequently  neglected. 

Modern  melody  requires,  perhaps,  more  than  a  fingle 
found  to  a  fingle  fyllable  ;  and  a  fine  voice  deferves,  now  and 
then,  a  long  note  to  difplay  its  fweetnefs ;  but  this  fhould 
be  done  upon  long  fyilables,  and  to  open  vowels,  and,  per- 
haps, in  general,  after  the  words  have  been  once  fimply  and 
articulately  fung,  for  the  hearer  to  know  what  paffion 
is  intended  to  be  expreffed,  or  fcntiment  enforced,  by  future 
divifions. 

Expletives,  particles,  and  words  of  fmall  importance, 
are  forced  into  notice  by  carelefs  or  ignorant  compofers, 
who,  only  intent  upon  mere  mufic,  pay  no  regard  to  her 
filter,  poetry.  But  then,  poetry,  in  revenge,  is  as  little 
felicitous  about  mufical  effefts  ;  for  fymmetry  of  air,  or 
iimplicity  of  defign,  are  generally  fo  little  thought  of,  that 
every  heterogeneous  idea,  which  can  be  hitched  into  rhyme, 
is  indiferiminately  crowded  into  the  fame  fong.  Indeed 
mufic  and  poetry,  like  man  and  wife,  or  other  affociates, 
are  beft  afunder,  if  they  cannot  agree  ;  and  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  partnerfhip  were 
amicably  diffolved. 

Salinas  tells  us,  from  St.  Auguftine,  that  poets  and 
muficians  have  ever  been  at  ftrife  concerning  long  and  fhort 
fyilables,  accents,  and  quantity,  fince  they  have  ceafed  ta 
be  united  in  one  and  the  fame  perfen,  and  have  fet  up  dif- 
ferent interefts. 

There  is  feme  poetry  fo  replete  with  meaning,  fo  philo- 
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fophical,  intlru&ive,  and  fublime,  that  it  becomes  wholly 
enervated  by  being  drawled  out  to  a  tune,  which  affects  no 
part  of  the  head,  but  the  ear. 

And  there  is,  again,  fome  kind  even  of  inftrumental 
mufic,  fo  divinely  compofed,  and  fo  expreflively  performed, 
that  it  wants  no  words  to  explain  its  meaning  ;  it  is  itlelf 
the  language  of  the  heart  and  of  pufiion,  and  (peaks  more 
to  both  in  a  few  notes,  than  any  other  language  compofed 
of  clafhing  confonants,  and  inlipid  vowels,  can  do  in  as 
many  thoufand. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  as  if  poetry  were  more 
imm.  diately  the  language  of  the  head,  and  mulic  that  of 
the  heart  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  if  poetry  were  the 
propereft  vehicle  of  inftruction,  and  modulated  found  that 
of  joy,  forrow,  and  innocent  plealure.  "  Let  the  mulician," 
fays  M.  Rouffeau,  "  have  as  many  images  or  fentiments  to 
exprefs  as  you  pleafe,  wit'a  tew  iimple  ideas  ;  for  the  pajfions 
only  Jing,  the  under/landing Jpeais," 

But,  notwithstanding  both  poetry  and  profody  are  fo 
frequently  injured  by  injudicious  compofers,  it  mufl  not 
be  imagined  that  in  our  Iimple  airs  of  the  gavot  and  minuet 
kind,  we  have  no  muiical  rhythm,  or  that  it  always  clafhes 
with  the  poetical.  Innumerable  initances  may  be  given 
from  well-known  Englifh  longs,  where  the  cadence  of  the 
verfe,  and  even  the  pronunciation  of  each  fyllable,  is  care- 
fully preferved  by  the  air.  For  though  our  time-tahle  fur- 
niflies  fix  different  degrees  of  long  and  Ihort  notes,  without 
points,  yet,  if  the  divilions  in  longs  defigned  to  difplay 
a  particular  talent  for  difficult  execution  be  excepted,  we 
feldom  ufe  more  than  two  kinds  of  notes  in  the  fame  air. 

"  Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew,"  by  Handel,  as  well  as 
feveral  popular  fongs  by  Dr.  Arne,  Mr.  Jackfon,  and 
others,  are  lufficiently  conformable  to  poetical  numbers  and 
rhythm,  to  fatisfy  the  greateil  admirers  of  ancient  fimplicity, 
or  even  fuch  as  love  poetry  better  than  mulic,  from  whom 
complaints  of  non-conformity  generally  proceed. 

Ifaac  Voffius  fays  it  is  now  above  a  thoufand  years  fince 
muficians  have  loll  that  great  power  over  the  affections, 
which  arofe  only  from  the  true  fcience  and  ufe  of  rhythm  ; 
and  he  accnles  modern  mufic  of  fuch  a  want  of  time  and 
accent,  as  to  be  all  of  one  llyle  and  colour.  We  will  not 
defend  the  age  in  which  Voffius  wrote  from  the  charge,  nor 
the  mufic  of  the  prefent  ferious  opera  in  France  ;  but  the 
compofitions  of  Italy  and  Germany  are  certainly  free  from 
the  cenfure,  as  mufic  is  now  more  divided  into  phrafes,  and 
fentences,  than  it  was  ;  time  is  more  marked,  and  more 
eafily  felt  than  it  has  ever  been  fince  the  days  of  Guide 
What  it  was  before,  is  not  very  well  known  ;  but  to  confefs 
the  truth,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  whatever  it  has  compa- 
ratively loft  in  fome  particulars,  it  has  gained  in  others. 

RHYTHMIC. \,  RHYTHMICE,  'PuBuixh,  in  the  Ancient 
Mufic,  that  branch  of  raufic  which  regulated  the  rhythmus. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

RHYTHMOPCEIA,  one  of  the  mufical  faculties,  as 
they  are  called,  which  prefcribes  rules  for  the  motions,  or 
rhythm. 

The  ancient  rhythmopecia  is  very  defective.  We  find  no- 
thing of  it  in  the  books  of  the  ancients,  but  fome  general 
hints,  which  can  fcarcely  be  called  rules.  In  their  explica- 
tions there  appears  nothing  but  what  belongs  to  the  words 
and  verfes  of  their  fongs,  which  is  a  llrong  prefumption 
they  had  no  other.     See  Rhythm. 

RHYTIDOSIS,  formed  -of  afliiva,  to  wrinkle,  the  name 
of  a  diflemper  of  the  eye,  in  which  it  walles  and  wrinkles  up. 

RHYTIS,  in  Botany,  from  punt,  ,i  channel,  or  furrow, 
fo  named  by  Loureiro,  becaufe  it  has  a  furrowed  berry. 


— Loureir.   Cochinch.    660. — Oafs    and    order,  Polygamia 
Diocda.      Nat.  Ord.      .      .      . 

Gen.  Ch.  Perfect  Flowers,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  cloven 
into  from  three  to  fix,  obtufe,  fpreading  fegments.  Cor. 
none.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  thread-fhaped,  erect,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  attached  to  the  receptacle;  anthers  two- 
lobed.  Pi//.  Germen  fuperior,  rather  long  ;  ftyle  none  ; 
Itigmas  three,  cloven,  reflexed.  Peric.  Berry  flatly  ovate, 
rugofe,   flaccid,  with  one  cell,  and  three,  ovate,  lmi\l  feeds. 

Female  Flowers  on  a  feparate  plant,  Cal.  Perianth  in- 
ferior, cloven  mto  numerous,  lanceolate,  hairy,  fpreading 
fegments.  Cor.  none.  Stain  none.  Pifl.  and  Peric.  as  in 
the  perfect  flowers. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  from  three  to  fix-cleft.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  three.     Stigmas  three.      Berry  three-feeded. 

Female,  Calyx  cloven  into  many  fegments. 

1.  R.  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Rhytis.  Loureir.  Cochinch. 
660. — Native  of  woods  in  Cochinchina. — KJhrub  about  fix 
feet  high.  Stem  nearly  erect,  branched  in  a  fpreading 
manner.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  (lightly  pointed, 
fmooth,  entire.  Flowers  in  long,  flender,  crowded,  terminal 
f pikes.     Berry  channelled. 

RHYTIUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Crete. 

RHYZELIUS,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  a  learned 
Swedifh  bifhop,  was  born  in  Weft  Gothland  in  1677,  and 
Itudied  at  Upfal.  In  171 1  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of 
theology  at  Abo,  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Upfal, 
where  he  was  ordained,  and  appointed  under  pallor  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Stockholm.  In  17 13  he 
was  nominated  by  Charles  XII.  to  be  one  of  hi3  chaplains, 
whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Norway.  He  obtained 
other  high  offices,  and  at  length,  in  1743,  'le  was  raifed  to 
the  epifcopal  bench.  He  died  in  the  year  1761,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  high  character  for  deep  learning  and  accurate 
judgment.  His  works  are  numerous,  fome  of  which  are, 
1.  "  Svio-Gothica  munita,"  or  an  hillorical  defcription  of 
the  towns,  fortreffes,  caftles,  and  royal  palaces  in  the  king- 
doms of  Sweden  and  Gothland.  2.  "  Monafteriologia  Svio- 
Gothica,"  or  a  defcription  of  monalterics.  3.  "  Mnemonica 
Hiltoriae  Svio-Gothica  Epitome."  4.  "  Epifcopofcopia 
Svio-Gothica,"  or  a  chronicle  ot  the  Swedifh  bifhops.  Gen. 
B.og. 

RlACA,  or  Riaza,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rifes  in  the  mountains  which  feparate  Old  and  New 
Caftile,  and  runs  into  the  Duero  near  Roa. 

RIADHIAT,  in  Modern  Hi/lory,  a  fuperftitious  practice 
among  the  Mahometans,  and  chiefly  among  thofe  of  Hin- 
dooltan,  which  confilts  in  fhutting  themfelves  up  for  fifteen 
days,  without  any  other  nourifhment  than  bread  and  water, 
in  a  place  where  there  is  no  light ;  during  which  time,  the 
devout  Muffulman  inccffantly  repeats  the  word  hou,  which 
denotes  one  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

RIAITTE',  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
111  the  diftrict  of  Ancenis  ;  12  miles  N.  of  Anccnis.  The 
place  contains  613,  and  the  canton  5555  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  150  kiliometres,  in  5  communes. 

RIAL,  in  Commerce.     See  Real. 

Rial,  or  Royal,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold  an- 
ciently current  among  us  for  ten  (hillings. 

In  1  Henry  VI.  by  indenture  ot  the  mint,  a  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  tin-  old  ftandard  was  coined  into  45  rials, 
pairing  for  ten  (hillings  a-piece,  or  a  proportional  number  of 
half  rials,  palling  at  five  (hillings  a-piece  j  or  rial  farthings, 
which  went  at  two  (hillings  and  two-pence. 

In 
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In  i  Henry  VIII.  the  gold  rial  was  ordered  to  pais  at 
eleven  {hillings  and  three-pence.  In  2  Elizabeth,  gold  rials 
were  coined  at  fifteen  (hillings  a-piece,  when  a  pound  weight 
of  old  ilandard  gold  was  to  be  coined  into  48  rials.  In 
3  James  I.  rofe-rials  of  gold  were  coined  at  thirty  (hillings 
a-piece,  and  fpur-rials  at  fifteen  (hillings. 

RIALEJO,  in  Geography,  a  town  on  the  W.  coaft  ot 
the  ifland  of  Teneriffe. 

Rialejo,  or  Ria  Lexa.     See  Reai.e.to. 

RIALP,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia. 

RIANA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  Aublet's  ;  but  that  au- 
thor gives  no  account,  or  reafoii,  why  it  is  fo  called.  We 
prefume  this  may  be  its  common  name  in  Guiana. — Aubl. 
Guian.  237.  Jufi'.  287.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  135.— Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.     Nat.   Ord.    Berbendes, 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven 
into  five,  roundifh,  acute  Segments.  Cor.  Petals  live,  ovate, 
acute,  joined  at  the  bafe.  Nedbry  of  five  fcales.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  inferted  at  the  bafe  of  the  nec- 
tary ;  anthers  ovate-oblong,  nearly  feffile,  two-celled.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  villous,  with  five  (freaks  ;  ftyle 
flefhy  ;  ftigma  capitate,  obtufe.  Perk.  Capfule  oblong,  of 
one  cell,  and  three  valves,  compreffed  in  the  middle.  Seeds 
three. 

Obf.  Aublet  defcribes  the  five-fcaled  ne&ary,  as  five 
inner  petals. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Nectary 
compofed  of  five"  fcales.  Anthers  nearly  feffile.  Capfule 
of  one  cell  and  three  valves.     Seeds  three. 

I.  R.  guianenjis.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  94 — Native  of  woods 
in  Aroura,  where  it  flowers  in  Auguft.  This  firub  is 
ten  feet  high,  and  has  a  branched  trunk.  Branches  ereft, 
knobbed.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
toothed,  fmooth,  rigid.  Stipulas  fhort,  twin,  oppofite, 
acute,  deciduous.  Flowers  white,  arranged  in  an  alternate 
manner,  forming  a  terminal  /pile ;  each  flower  on  a  fhort 
fialk,  which  has  four  fcales  or  bra&eas  at  the  bafe. 

Juffieu  fufpe&s  that  this  plant  may  be  akin  to  Pajbura, 
Aubl.  Guian.  t.  380. 

RIANANTLA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Tlafcala  ;  60  miles  S.  of  Puebla  de  los 
Angclos. 

RIANJO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ulla;   23  miles  S.W.  of  Compoftella. 

RIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Patrimonio  ;  13  miles 
N.  of  Rome. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra ; 
8  miles  W.  of  Teramo, 

RIANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var  ;   10  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Maximin. 

RIAO,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  25  miles 
in  circumference,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Morty.  N.  lat.  2° 
25'.     E.  long.  1 280  2'. 

RIAPA  Creek,  a  river  of  Welt  Florida,  which  runs 
into  the  Miflifippi,  N.  lat.  310  2'.     W.  long.  91°  17'. 

RIAVIA,  a  mountain  of  Africa  ;  60  miles  W.  of 
Tripoli. 

RIAZAN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a  govern- 
ment, on  the  Oka  ;  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mofcow.  N.  lat. 
340  45'.     E.  long.  38°  54'. 

RIAZANSKOE,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Vladimirfkoi,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Tambovlkoi, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Mofkovfkaia  and  Talikoe  ;  108  miles  from 
N.  to  S.  and  100  from  E.  to  W.  N.  lat.  540  40'  to  55-  20' 
E.  long.  38°  to  41  °. 

RIAZSK,    a  town  of   Ruffia,    in  the  government  of 
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Riazan  ;  56  miles  S.£.  of  Riazan.      N.  lat.  540.    E.  long. 

40°  4'- 

RIB,  i»  Rural  Economy,  the  fmall  arched  bones  forming 
the  chefts  of  animals.  Cattle  and  moil  other  animals  fhould 
be  full  in  the  rib. 

In  horfes  the  cheft  or  barrel  formed  by  the  ribs  fhould  be 
full  and  circular,  taking  their  fullnefs  quite  from  the  back- 
bone.    See  Horse. 

RlK-Furroiring,  in  Agriculture,  a  mode  of  ploughing 
fomewhst  fimilar  to  that  of  ribbling. 

Km-Grafs,  a  fort  of  grafs  much  cultivated  in  fome  dif- 
tritts,  and  which  is  faid  to  afford  an  herbage  of  which  cattle 
are  very  fond.  It  is  alfo  aflerted  to  be  ufeful  as  a  grafs  for 
milch  cows,  and  alfo  for  fattening  any  lort  of  flock.  It  is 
an  indigenous  plant  in  this  country,  which  frequently 
abounds  in  pailure  or  meadow  lands  where  the  foil  is  rather 
inclined  to  moillure.     See  Plantago. 

In  the  mode  of  cultivating  it  as  a  grafs  for  cattle  food 
under  the  modern  fyltem  of  hufbandry,  from  four  to  fix 
pounds  of  feed  are  (tated  by  Mr.  Donaldfon  to  be  fown 
upon  the  acre.  It  is  a  coarfe  fort  of  grafs,  however,  that 
requires  to  be  kept  well  fed  down,  in  order  to  render  it  va- 
luable and  prevent  its  running  to  feed. 

In  Chefhire  fome  farmers  are  fond  of  it,  while  others 
think  that  its  place  would  be  better  fupplied  by  fome  of  the 
other  grades.  In  fome  places,  fome  fields  are  fown  with  it, 
nearly  without  any  admixture  of  grafs  feeds ;  and  where 
plentiful  crops  of  it  have  been  produced  no  animal  would 
eat  it,  which  is  fuppofed  probable  from  its  nature.  And  in 
the  Staffordlhire  agricultural  report,  it  is  faid  that  there  is 
authority  for  aliening  that  cattle  will  not  eat  its  leaves, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  grateful  in  admixture  with  other 
herbage. 

RIBA,  or  Ribas,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Cadile,  on  the  Xaramo,  founded  by  William  de  Ribas 
of  Segovia,  a  celebrated  commander,  in  the  year  1100;  9 
miles  from  Madrid. 

Riba  de  Sella,  a  fmall  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  on 
the  coalt  of  the  Atlantic  ;  36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Oviedo.  N. 
lat.  430  28'.     W.  long.  50  18'. 

RIBADAVIA,  u  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  famous 
for  its  vineyards,  which  are  laid  to  produce  fome  of  the  bed 
wine  in  Spain  ;    15  miles  S.W.  of  Orenfe. 

RIBADENEIRA,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a  Spanifh 
Jefuit,  was  a  native  of  Toledo.  He  dudied  at  Paris  and 
at  Padua,  after  which  he  taught  rhetoric  with  reputation  at 
Palermo.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  161 1,  aged  81.  His 
works  are  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  folio,  1616  ;  the  "  Lives 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Francis  de  Borgia,  and  of  the 
Father  Lainez  and  Solmeron  ;"  "A  Treatife  of  the  Schifm 
of  England  ;"  another  entitled  "  The  Prince,"  which  is 
full  of  bad  political  maxims ;  and  the  "  Library  of  Writers 
among  the  Jefuits,"  8vo. 

RIBADEO,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in 
Galicia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eo,  with  a  good  harbour  de- 
fended by  two  caflles  ;  15  miles  N.E.  of  Mondonedo.  N. 
lat.  430  33'.     W.  long.  70  5'. 

RIBAGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne  ;  5  miles  S.  of  Bergerac. 

RIBAGORZA,  a  didridl  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the 
E.  part  of  Aragon,  and  W.  part  of  Catalonia  ;  watered  by 
the  river  Noguera  de  Ribagorza,  about  40  miles  long  and 
18  wide,  N.  of  Balaguers. 

RIBAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Arabia.     N.  lat.  170  12'. 

RIBAT. 
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RIBATTUTA,   Ital.   in   Mitjlc,  is  iterating,  ftriking,     kg;   it    ia   performed  by  beating  or   itnking   two  diatonic 
or  founding  the  fame  note  again.  notes,   the  one  flow  and  the  other  quick,  in  the  following 

Ribattuta  di  Go/a  is  one   of  the  graces  ufed  in  fing-     manner. 


"3 — I" 


J^' n'CllJ  tTffejgdfesJ: 


It  differs  from  the  (hake  and  the  beat. 
RIBAUDEQUEM,  in  Ancient  Artillery,   a  projectile 

machine  ufed  in  the  llth  and    12th  centuries,  which  was  a 

large  kind  of  crofs-bow  :   the  crofs-bow  was  called  in  Latin 

balilta,  and  foraetimes  mamihalilla. 

RIBAUVILLE',  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 

the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a 

canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Colmar  ;  6  miles  N.  of  Colmar. 

The  place  contains  4950,  and  the  canton  14,219  inhabitants, 

on  a  territory  of  85  kiliomctres,  in  9  communes. 

RIBBAND,  or  Ribbon  d,  a  narrow  fort  of  filk,  chiefly 

ufed  for  head  ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry,  &c. 

The  knights  of- the  Garter  wear  a  blue  ribband  ;  thofe  of 

the  Thiltle,  a  green  ribband,  &c.  fcarfwife.     See  Coi.i.ah, 

Gahter,  &c. 
Ribbands,  Figured.     See  Figured. 
Ribband,  or  Ribbon,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  eighth  part  of 

a  bend.   (See  the  article  Bend.)   It  is  borne  a  little  cut  off 

from  the  outlines  of  the  efcutcheon  :  thus ;  he  beareth  or, 

a  ribband,  gules. 

Ribbands,  from  rib  and  band,  in  Ship  Building,  are  long 

pieces  of  fir  timber  from  four  to  eight  inches  fquare,  ac- 
cording to  the  lize  of  the  fhip  ;  thele  are  nailed  on  at  certain 
heights  to  the  frame  timbers  of  the  fquare  body,  as  the 
harpins,  which  are  oak  of  the  fame  fize,  are  nailed  to  the 
frames  of  the  cant-bodies  ;  but  the  latter  are  fhaped  to  the 
form  of  the  body  by  moulds  and  bevelling.  The  ends  of  the 
harpins  forward  are  fattened  againlt  the  (lem,  and  thofe  abaft 
againlt  the  ftern-polt  or  tra'ifoms;  the  ribbands  then  uniting 
with  the  harpins,  envelop  the  (hip  lengthways,  and  being 
judicioufly  arranged,  with  regard  to  their  diltanec  from  each 
other,  they  not  only  fupport  the  filling-timbers,  but  by 
being  (hored  at  every  frame,  the  whole  fhip  is  fupported,  and 
kept  to  her  true  lhape,  until  the  plank  is  brought  on,  as  they 
are  in  that  cafe  removed  one  at  the  time,  the  bottom  being 
fhored  againft  the  planks  above.  The  difference  between 
cant-ribbands  and  horizontal  or  fquare  ribbands  is,  that  the 
latter  are  only  ideal,  and  ufed  in  the  laying-off. 
RIBBING  Naii.s.     See  Nail. 

RIBBLE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Lancafhire,  England, 
has  its  fource  in  the  high  moors  of  Craven,  Yorkfhire,  and 
puffing  the  lofty  mountains  ol  Ingleborough  and  Pennigaut, 
enters  the  county  of  Lancaltrr  near  the  town  of  Clitherhoe, 
where  it  forms  a  boundary  to  the  county.  Taking  a  fouth- 
wellern  courfe,  and  receiving,  in  its  progrefs  through  Lan- 
cafhire, feveral  fmaller  ilreams,  and  the  tributary  rivers  of 
the  Hodder,  Calder,  and  Darwent,  it  pafles  by  Ribcheller 
and  Prelton.  Soon  after  leaving  the  latter  town  it  gradually 
expands  its  dream,  and  in  a  few  miles  prelents  a  broad 
eftuary,  and  unites  its  waters  with  the  Inlh  fea.  At  this 
place,  the  ferry  from  North  Theols  to  Lytham,  it  is  about 
five  miles  aerois  at  high  water.  This  river  is  navigable,  For 
fmall  coatlers,  as  high  as  Prelton,  and  was  formerly  capable 
of  conveying  veflels  much  higher  up  the  country.  At 
Prellon  it  is  croffed  by  an  aqueduft,  for  the  Lajicallcr  canal. 
See  Alton's  Lancafhire  Gazetteer,  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  ix.   and  Whitaker's  Hillory,   &C  of  Whalley,   a,to. 

RIBBLING,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  ufed  in  fomc  diflri&s 
to  lignify  a  mode  of  ploughing  Qmilar  to  that  of  ilob-fur- 


rowing.  It  is  practifed  in  fomc  northern  counties  as  well  as 
thole  of  the  fouth,  and  in  the  former  appears  tobetheonlv 
kind  ot  winter  fallow  which  is  beneficial  to  lands  of  looff 
texture.  Every  furrow  that  is  turned  over  on  a  foot  of 
fohd  ground,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ridge, 
that  is  every  alternate  furrow,  is  left  untouched,  and  the 
ploughed  furrow  is  turned  over  above  it,  fo  that  the  greateft 
furface  poffible  is  expofed  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
the  atmofpherc,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  loofe  foil  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  little  rills  which  may  run  down  in  the 
different  ruts.  If  the  Hubble  has  been,  in  fome  meafure, 
luxuriant,  and  the  ribbling  done  foon  after  the  crop  was  taken 
from  the  ground,  the  two  ft  rat  a  of  ftubbles  meeting  and  fer- 
menting under  cover  of  the  rid  furrow,  form,  it  is  fuppofed, 
an  aid  to  the  fubfequent  mauure,  while  the  weeds  are  no  lefs 
fmothered  than  when  the  whole  land  is  turned  over  by  a  com- 
plete ploughing.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  believed,  that  when  the 
ufe  of  green  crops  becomes  general,  and  the  planting  and 
Hoeing  of  them  are  neatly  performed  by  the  plough,  this 
will  flir  the  earth  more  perfectly,  and  pulverize  and  clean 
the  foil  more  completely  than  any  winter  fallow  or  ribbliiK- 
can  poflibly  effect.      Sec  Tillage. 

RIBCHESTER,  in  Geography,  a  village  and  par.ifh  in 
the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  and  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
callcr,  England,  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  live  miles  and 
a  half  N.N.W.  from  the  town  of  Blackburn,  and  eight  miles 
N.E.  from  Prellon.  Though  now  comparatively  an  infigni- 
hcant  place,  it  was  in  Roman  times  an  important  and  flourifh- 
ing  town.  Much  difpute  has  taken  place  among  antiqua- 
ries with  refpect  to  the  original  name  of  this  flation.  Horfley 
calls  it  the  Coccium  of  Antoninus,  and  Camden  the  Rigo- 
dunum  of  Ptolemy,  the  identity  of  which  places  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  reafonings  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  Hillory 
ot  Whalley.  (See  CoCCIUM,  in  which  arciele  for  Rilchejler 
read  Rtbche/leF.)  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  author  of  the  Hiltoryot 
Mancheller,  however,  contends  that  Ribcheller  mult  have 
been  the  Rerigonium  of  Richard  of  Cirencelter,  and  places 
Coccium  at  Blackrode.  But  whatever  was  the  name  of  tin  . 
place,  it  was  indubitably  among  the  number  of  Agricola'* 
ftations,  and  appears  to  have  been  not  merely  a  military  port, 
but  the  ieat  ot  manufacturing  and  commercial  profperitv.' 
At  that    period    the  river    Ribble    was    navigable  as  high  as 

Coccium  to  veflels  of  no  inconfiderable  burden.  Of  this 
tact,  tradition,  the  veftiges  of  a  dock,  and  numerous  nautical 
relit  s,  afford  inconteftible  proof.  To  the  filling  up  of  the 
r\\Qv,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  land,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, in  part  at  lealt,  the  decay  of  this  place  after  1: 
abandonment  by  the  Romans.  Many  votive  Hones,  and 
others  with   inferiptions,   have    been    found  here.      Of  thefe 

Dr.  Whitaker  has  printed  nine,  but  they  do  not  rurnifhany 
thing  interefting  either  with  refpect  to  the  place  orthc  people, 

Vanou:.  imallcr  antiquities  have  likevwlc  fa      11  due,   up  here  at 

different  periods;  fuch as filver and brafs coins,  an  intaglio  n, 

a  ruby,   gold  rings,    8tC.    "  But,"   to   ufe  the  words   of    the 

lull. man  ot   Whalley,    "the  nobleit   dif. ov.-rv  ever  made 
here,  or  perhaps  in  Britain!  was  in  the  year  [796,  when  the 

(helving  bank  of  the  Ribble  cxpolcd    the  following  remain-. 
which  teemed  to  have  been  depolitcd  in  an  excavation  ot    : 
earth,   tilled   up    with   foil   of  a   different    quality.       Til 
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were,  I.  A  large  flat  earthen  vefl'el,  extremely  thick,  with 
the  potter's  llamp  very  diftinft,  "  Boriedof,  Boriedi  ojjicina." 
Z.  An  entire  patera  of  copper,  about  fix  inches  diameter, 
with  a  handle.  3.  The  imperfect  remains  of  a  fimilar 
veflel.  4.  A  column,  or  colander  of  the  fame  fize  and  me- 
tal. 5.  Several  concave  and  circular  plates  of  copper,  with 
loops  behind,  which  had  evidently  been  intended  to  fallen 
them  perpendicularly  againft  a  fhaft,  in  order  to  form  a 
Roman  vexillum  :  fuch  are  frequent  upon  ancient  monuments; 
but  for  a  particular  illuftration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
monument  of  Lucius  Duecius,  fignifer  of  the  ninth  legion, 
in  Horlley,  pi.  63.  6.  A  very  fine  helmet,  of  which  the 
<?reft  was  a  fphinx,  afterwards  unfortunately  lolt,  the  head- 
piece enriched  with  ba1lo  relievos  of  armed  men  ikirmifhing 
with  fwords,  and  a  vifor,  confuting  of  an  entire  and  Deautiful 
female  face,  with  orifices  at  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  noltrils." 
Thefe  remains  were  depofited  in  the  rhufeum  of  Charles 
Townley,  efq.  The  helmet  particularly  merits  attention. 
From  the  ityle  of  the  head-piece,  it  is  conjectured  by  the  bed 
judges  not  to  be  prior  to  the  age  of  Severus  ;  but  the  viior 
is  a  much  more  delicate  and  exquifite  piece  of  workmanfhip, 
and  is  fuppofed  not  only  to  be  Grecian,  but,  from  the  bold- 
nefs  of  its  lines,  to  belong  to  a  period  fomewhat  anterior  to 
the  laft  perfection  of  the  arts  in  that  wonderful  country. 
For  engraving  of  this  helmet,  with  fame  obfervations  there- 
on, fee  "  Vetufta  Monumcnta,"   vol.  iv. 

The  chief  remains  of  this  ltation,  now  vifible,  are  a  muti- 
lated rampart  and  folic,  furrounding  a  fmall  eminence  near 
the  church,  which  is  called  Anchor-hill,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  fevxral  anchors  having  been  dug  up  at  its  bafe. 
In  the  fame  place,  lome  years  ago,  an  entire  veflel  was 
difcovered  at  a  great  deptli  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
From  this  place  the  Roman  road,  called  Watling-ftxeet, 
ltretches  itfelf  in  a  northern  direction  over  Long  Ridge 
Fell,  marked  by  "  a  long  Itripe  of  green  interfering  the 
brown  heath  of  the  mountain."  Hence  it  is  denominated 
Green  Lane.  It  enters  Yorkfhire  a  little  below  Dowford 
bridge,  and  proceeds  by  Newton  and  Bentham  to  the  cele- 
brated ftation  at  Overborough. 

The  paritli  of  Ribcheiter  formerly  conttituted  a  portion 
of  the  original  parifh  of  Whalley,  but  was  fevered  from  it  at 
the  fame  time  with  that  of  Chipping.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,  it  contained  649  bodies,  and 
3544  inhabitant?,  including  the  townlhips  of  Ribcheiter, 
Dilworth,  Dutton,  Allton,  and  Hotherfal. 

At  Stedc,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ribcheiter,  is  a  parochial 
ehapel,  which  Dr.  Whitaker  ftates  to  be  the  wldeft  building 
within  the  boundaries  of  ancient  Whalley.  It  appears  to 
have  formerly  belonged  to  a  guild,  or  hofpital,  and,  from  the 
ftyle  of  its  architecture,  was  probably  eredted  in  the  reign 
of  king  Stephen.  The  arches  are  flightly  pointed,  and  are  de- 
corated with  zigzag,  and  other  S?xon  ornaments.  .In  the  in- 
terior is  a  "  coffin  tomb"  of  high  antiquity,  placed  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  which  is  elevated  upon  an  antique  flone  pediment. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  ancient  grave  (tones,  fome  of 
which  are  infcribed  with  Longobardic  or  Norman  characters. 
An  Hiltory  of  the  original  Parifh  of  Whalley  and  Honor 
of  Clitheroc,  in  the  Counties  of  Lancalter  and  York,  by 
Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  2d  edit. 
4to.  Lond.  1806.  A  Defcription  of  the  Country,  from 
thirty  to  forty  Miles  round  Mancheiter,  by  J.  Aikin,  M.  D. 
4to.  Lond.  1795.  Hiftory  of  Mancheiter,  by  John  Whita- 
ker, B.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  2.  vols.  4to.  1771.  Antiquitates  Bre- 
metonacenfes  ;  or  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Overborough, 
fee.  Lond.  4to.  1746. 

RIBECOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflri6t  of 


Compiegne.  The  place  contains  520,  and  the  canton  8805 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  182^  kiliometres,  in  21  com- 
munes. 

RIBEMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aifne,  on  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftnet  of  St.  Quentin  ;  fix  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Quentin. 
The  place  contains  2345,  and  the  canton  12,497  inhabitant', 
on  a  territory  of  182-5  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. 

RIBENSKOl,  a 'town  of  Ruflia,  on  the  Tungufka  ; 
72  miles  E.S.E.  of  Emieifk. 

RIBERA,  Francis  de,  in  Biography i  a  learned  Spanifh 
Jefuit  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  year  1537. 
He  purfued  his  academical  fiudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Sa- 
lamanca, and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, not  only  with  the  Latin,  but  with  the  learned 
languages  alfo.  Having  been  ordained  prieft,  he  retired  to 
his  native  place,  that  he  might  profecute  his  theological 
ftudies  in  uninterrupted  privacy,  at  the  iame  time  he  was 
able  to  affift  his  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  country- 
churches.  In  the  year  1570,  when  he  was  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  he  was  perluaded  to  unite  himfelf  with  the 
difciples  of  Loyola,  and  become  a  member  of  their  fociety. 
He  now  fpent  molt  of  his  time  in  interpreting  the  fcriptures, 
and  filling  the  chair  of  profeflor  of  divinity,  in  their  feminary 
at  Salamanca,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1 59 1.  He  was  author  of  numerous  works,  which  are  itill 
in  eitimation  with  the  Catholics  ;  among  thefe  may  be  men- 
tioned "  Commentarii  in  XII.  Prcphetas  minores,  fenfum 
eorundem  Prophetarum  hiltoricum  et  moralem,  fxpe  etiam 
Allegoricum  complectentes,"  4to.  "  Commentarii  Hiftorici 
felefti  in  XII.  Prophetas  minores,"  8vo.  "  De  Templo, 
et  iis  qua;  ad  Templum  pertinent  Lib.  V."  8vo.  And  "  The 
Life  of  St.  Therefa,  Foundiefs  of  the  reformed  Order  of 
the  barefooted  Carmelites,"  written  in  the  Spaniih  lan- 
guage. 

Ribera,  Giuseppe.     See  Spagnoletto. 

Ribera,  in  Geography.      See  St.  Jago. 

Ribera  de  Mutia,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eltramadura  ; 
fix  miles  N.  of  Thomar. 

RIBERAC,  a  town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a  dif- 
tritt,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne ;  17  miles  E.  ot 
Perigueux.  The  place  contains  2985,  and  the  canton  1 1,194 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  85  kiliometres,  in  13  com- 
munes.    N.  lat.  450  14'.     E.  long.  6°  25'. 

RIBERA1RY,  a  town  of  Abyfiinia;  25  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Axum. 

RIBES,  in  Botany,  an  Arabian  name,  properly  belong- 
ing to  an  acid-leaved  Ipecies  of  Rhel'aM,  fee  that  article  ; 
but  which  botanilts,  for  about  200  years  palt,  have,  by 
miltake,  applied  to  the  currant  and  goofeberry  family,  and 
with  thefe  it  now  remains.  They  conftitute  a  natural  and 
very  important  genus. — Linn.  Gen.  III.  Schreb.  154. 
Wi'lld.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  1153.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Sm. 
Fl.  Brit.  263.  Prodr.  Fl.  Grxc.  Sibth.  v.  1.  160.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  4c.  Purfli  163.  Jufl'.  310.  Lamarck 
Illuflr.  t.  146.  (Grollularja  ;  Tourn.  t.  409.  Gasrtn.  t.  28.) 
—  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandna  Monogynla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Pomaces,   Linn.      CaBi,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Gal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  or 
bell-ihaped  ;  the  limb  cut,  about  half  way  down,  into  five 
oblong,  concave,  coloured,  reflexed,  permanent  fegments. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  fmall,  obtufe,  erect,  inferted  into  the  rim 
of  the  caly>t,  Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-ihaped,  ere£t, 
inferted  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx  ;  anthers  incumbent,  com- 
prefled,  burfting  at  the  edges.  Pifi.  Germen  roundilh,  in- 
ferior; Ityle  cloven;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Berry  globofe, 
umbilicated,  of  one  cell,  with  two  lateral,  oppofite,  longi- 
tudinal 
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Seeds    numerous,    roundiili,     (lightly 


tudinal   receptacles 
romprefled. 

Eff.  Cli.     C.ilyx    fupcrior,    tubular,     five-cleft-.       Petals 
tted,   with    the   llamens,  into  the  calyx.      Style  cloven. 
Berry  with  many  feeds. 

The  whole  genus  is  (hrubby.  Leaves  deciduous,  alter- 
nate, (talked)  fimple,  lobed  and  notched.  Flowers  Hulked, 
generally  pale,  greeuiih  or  yellow,  rarely  reddifli.  Fruit 
eatable. 

Section   I.      Currant:.      Stem  without  prickles. 
I.    R.  rubrum.     Common  Currant.      Linn.  Sp.  PI.  290. 
Willd.  n.  I.     Fl.  Brit.  n.  I.     Engl.  Bot.  t.  1289.     Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.   t.  74.      Fl.  Dan.    t.  967.    (R.  vulgaris,    fructu 
rubra  ;     Ger.  Em.    1593.) — Cluilers    fmooth,     pendulous. 
Flowers   flattifli.       Petals  inverfely    heart-fhaped.      Leaves 
obtufely    live-lobed.      Stem   erect. — Native  of    woods   and 
thickets,  efpecially  about   the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  north 
of  Europe.      Undoubtedly  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees, 
Durham.   Mr.  Rvbfon.     Commonly  cultivated  throughout 
the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  fake  of   its    gratefully 
acid  and  wholefome    berries,  of  which  the  white   or   blufh 
variety  is  the  fweetelt  and  mildeft.      It  flowers  in  May  ;  the 
fruit  is   fcarcely  ripe   before  Auguft.      The  Jlem   is  bufliy, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  or  more,  if  trained  to  a  wall,   with 
fmooth  blackifh  bark.       Leaves  on  long  italks,  fpreading, 
doubly   ferrated,    veiny,  bright   green,    fomewhat    downy. 
Flowers  in   ftalked,  fimple,   pale   green,  drooping  chillers. 
Petals   yellowilh-green.       Brafleas  ovate,    minute,    folitary 
at  the  bafe  of  each   partial    flower-ltalk.      Fruit  quite  pen- 
dulous. 

2.  R.  petrttum.  Rock  Currant.  Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Mifc. 
v.  2.  36.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  49.  Willd.  n.  2.  Fl.  Brit. 
a.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  705.  (R.  n.  818  ;  Hall.  Hilt.  v.  1. 
364.  R.  vulgaris  rubro  flore  ;  Cluf.  Hilt.  v.  1.  119.)  — 
Clu Iters  erect:,  fomewhat  hairy  ;  pendulous  when  in  fruit. 
Flowers  flattifli.  Petals  obtufe.  Leaves  acutely  lobed. 
Bracteas  (horter  than  the  flower-ftalks.  Stem  erect. — 
Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  confounded,  even  by  Haller,  with  the 
former.  The  leaves  are  more  downy,  efpecially  about  the 
veins  ;  more  acutely  lobed  and  notched.  Clujlers  erect  when 
in  bloflom  ;  their  Italks  left  elongated  in  the  lower  part. 
Flowers  often  llained  with  red.  Berries  bright  red,  very 
acid. 

3.  R.Jpicatum.  Acid  Mountain  Currant.  Robfon  Tr. 
of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  240.  t.  21.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  6. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1290. — Spikes  erect.  Flowers  nearly  feflile. 
Petals  oblong.  Bracteas  (horter  than  the  calyx.  Stem 
rivet. — Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Yorkfliire  and 
Durham,  flowering  in  May.  Differs  from  the  lad  in  having 
the  inflorefcence  fpiked,  not  racemofe  ;  upright  both  in  flower 
and  fruit.      The  berries  are  red  and  acid. 

4.  R.  procumbent.  Trailing  Currant.  Pall.  Rolf.  v.  1. 
p.  2.  35.  t.  65.  Willd.  11.  3.  Ait'n.  3. — Cluilers  erect. 
Flowers  flattifh.  Leaves  bluntly  lobed.  Berries  fmooth. 
Stem  procumbent.  Plentiful,  according  to  Pallas,  on  the 
mofTy  fides  of  hills  in  Dauria,  where  its  fruit  is  much  in  rc- 
quelt.  The  proltrate^?cmj  are  concealed  among  the  inofs. 
Leaves  not  bigger  than  thofc  of  a  goofebcrry-bufh,  while 
the  (lirub  is  in  bloflom,  but  afterwards  attaining  the  fi/.c  and 
fliape  of  the  three  foregoing  fpecics.  Flowers  like  R. 
rubrum,  but  finallcr,  in  erect  clujlers,  which  become  droop- 
ing as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  berries  are  full  as  large  as  a 
common  Black  Currant,  but  of  a  grecnilh-yeilow,  or,  when 
quite  ripe,  reddilh. 

5.  R.  glandulofum.       Glandulous   Currant.        Ait.    n.    4. 

Willd.  n.  4.  (R.  proftratum  ;  L'llcrit.  Stirp.  v.  1.  3.  t. :. 
Vol.  XXX. 


Purfli  11 .4.)— Cluilers  ereft,  rough  with  glandular  hairs 
I  lowers  flattifli.  Leaves  acutely  lobed,  toothed.  Bracte  - 
minute.  Berries  hifpid.  Stem  creeping,  with  afcending 
branches.  -Native  of  rocky  moill  places,  in  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  and  Pennfylvaiua,  flowering  in  April  and  May 
Purjh.  Habit  and  leaves  not  unlike  the  lad.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  tinged  with  red.      Berries  red. 

6.  R.  rigens.      Stiff-branched  Currant.     Michaux  Boreal 
Amer.  v.  1.  no.  Purfli  n.  3 — Cluilers  lax,  ered.     Leaves 
acutely  lobed  and  toothed,  reticulated,  rugofe  ;  downy  be- 
neath.      Berries    roughifli.       Branches    itraight On  the 

banks  of  lake  Miflaflins,  in  Canada.  Michaux.  In  the 
Penafylvaman  mountains,  &c.  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Berries  red,  erect,  as  well  as  thejowers.      Purjh. 

7.  R.  trifidum.       Notched-flowered   Currant.      Michaux 
Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  no.   Purfli  n.  2.- Clulters  lax,    downy. 
Leaves  lobed,  fmooth  ;   downy  beneath.      Flowers  flattifli 
Segments  of  the  calyx  (lightly  three-cleft.      Petals  fpatulatc 

Berries   hairy Found    by   Michaux  near   Quebec,  and  at 

Hudfon's  Bay  ;  by  Purfli  on  the  Pennfylvanian  mountains, 
&c.  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Flowers  like  R.  rubrum, 
but  fmaller.  Calyx  pale  green.  Petals  purple,  rounded, 
and  blunt  at  the  end.      Berries  red. 

8.  R.  albinerve. 
Amer.  v.  I.  1 10.  Purlh  n.  I.-Clufters  recurved!"  Ben 
fmooth.  Leaves  fliort,  acutely  lobed,  fmoothifli,  with  pale 
ribs.— Found  by  Michaux,  about  lake  Miftaflins,  Canada  ; 
by  Purfli,  on  the  Catlkill  mountains,  about  New  York,  Sec'. 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifli-yeli 
low.      Berries  red. 

9.  R.  alpinum.     Taftelefs  Mountain  Currant.      Linn.  Sp 
PI.  291.      Willd.  n.  5.      Fl.  Brit.  n.  2.      Engl.  Bot.  t.  704. 

Jacq.   Auftr.   t.   47.       Fl.  Dan.    t.  968 Cluilers  erect. 

Brafteas  longer  than  the  flowers.      Leaves  fmooth  ;   fhining 

at  the   back.     Stem    erect.     Berries    fmooth Native  of 

mountainous  woods  and  thickets,  in  Germany,  Switzerland 
Sweden,  Siberia,  and  the  north  of  England,  flowering  m 
April  and  May.  The  leaves  are  rounder,  and  fcarcely  half 
fo  large  as  thofe  of  our  common  Currants,  befides  being 
quite  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  remarkably  polifhed  beneath. 
BraSeas  very  long,  acute,  erect.  Flowers  faid  to  be  often 
dioecious,  from  which  caufe  perhaps  the  fruit  is  feldom  per- 
fected in  our  fhrubberies,  where  this  fpecies  often  occurs. 
The  berries  are  fomewhat  elliptical,  of  a  beautiful  red, 
but  infipid  and  mucilaginous  like  a  folution  of 
arabic. 


White-veined  Currant.   Michaux  Boreal- 


gum 


10.  R.  re/inofum.  Rcfinous  Currant.  Purlh  n.  5.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  1583. — Whole  plant  vifcid,  with  glandular  hairs. 
Leaves  with  roundiili,  notched  lobes.  Cinders  erect. 
Flowers    flattifli.       Bratteas    tongue-fliaped,     concave,     as 

long   as   the   flowers.      Berries    hairy Gathered  on    the 

mountains  of  North  America,  by  Mr.  Frafer,  from  whofe 
garden  we  obtained  flowering  fpecimens,  in  May  18 10. 
This  has  more  the  afpect  of  a  goofeberry-bufh,  efpecially 
in  the  fize  and  form  of  the  leaves,  but  the  whole  herbage  is 
clothed  with  downy,  vifcid,  foetid  pubefcence.  Clujlers  molt 
like  thofe  of  R.  alpinum,  but  the  partial  JJowerJlalis  are 
extremely  (hort,  and  the  braeleas  moreobtuie,  and  elliptical. 
Flowers  apparently  dioecious,  green,  with  (hort,  rounded, 
yellowilh  petals. 

11.  R.  vifcq/ijpmum.  Glutinous  Currant.  Purfli  n.  6. 
— Whole  plant  very  glutinous,  with  vifcid  hairs.  Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  bluntly  thrce-lobed,  ferrated.  Cluilers  fliort, 
erect.  Calyx  tubular.  Petals  oblong.  Bracteaa  lincar- 
fpatulate,  (horter  than  the  partial  flm\cr-fl  ilk...  Germcn 
hairy. — Found  by  the  late  governoi  Lewis,  on  rocky 
mountains   in   the  interior  of  North  An  .ering  in 
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June.  Whole  plant  covered  with  vifcous  hair.  Flowers 
large,  yellow.  This  approaches  near  to  R.  glandulofum, 
Fl.  Peruv.  v.  3.  13.  t.  233.  f.  b.  It  differs  principally  in 
the  leaves  being  equally  lobed,  not  having  the  middle  lobe 
projecting  ;  its  long  (lender partial  flower  JlalLs,  and  its  petals. 

Purlh.  _     „ 

12.  R.  fanguineum.  Crimfon-flowered  Currant.  Purfh 
n.  7. -Leaves  heart-fhaped,  three-lobed,  ferrated,  veiny; 
fmooth  above  j  finely  downy  and  hoary  beneath.  Clutters 
lax,  downy,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  tubular. 
Petals  oblong,  equal  to  the  limb.  Bra&eas  obovate-fpatu- 
late,  the  length  of  the  partial  ftalks.  Germen  hairy.  — 
Gathered  by  governor  Lewis,  on  the  Columbia  river,  flower- 
ing in  March.  Branches  purple.  Flowers  beautiful,  blood- 
red  or  purple.  It  nearly  approaches  R.  albinervium,  Fl. 
Peruv.  v.  3.  12.  t.  232.  f.  b.      Purfh. 

13.  R.  ma/vaceum.  Mallow-leaved  Currant. —  Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  (lightly  five-lobed,  ferrated,  veiny  ;  hifpid  on 
both  fides  ;  denfely  downy  beneath.  Clufters  hairy,  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Calyx  tubular,  hairy.  Petals  rounded, 
not  half  fo  long  as  the  limb.  Braeteas  ovate,  acute,  jagged, 
half  the  length  of  the  calyx. — Gathered  in  California,  by 
Mr.  Menzies.  Branches  dark  purple,  downy,  like  every 
part  of  the  plant.  Leaves  an  inch,  or  inch  and  half,  long  ; 
dark  green  above  ;  white,  and  denfely  downy,  beneath  ; 
hifpid  on  both  fides  with  glandular  briftles.  Stipu/as  beau- 
tifully fringed.      Clujlers  denfe,  on  long,  rough,  glandular 

Jlalls.  Calyx  red,  about  half  an  inch  long,  hairy,  efpecially 
its  bafe,  and  the  germen.  Petals  wedge-fhaped,  rounded, 
fomewhat  cloven,  fcarcely  one-third  fo  long  as  the  fegments 
of  the  limb,  which  are  elliptical.  Stamens  the  length  of  the 
petals.  Bracleas  elegantly  jagged  and  fringed.  This  fine 
fpecies  feems  nearly  allied  to  the  lalt.  We  have  not  at  hand 
the  Flora  Peruviana,  to  afcertain  how  far  it  refembles  any 
in  that  work. 

14.  R.  aureum.  Golden-flowered  Currant.  Purfh  n.  8. 
— Very  fmooth.  Leaves  with  three,  obtufe,  fparingly 
notched  lobes.  Footftalks  fringed  at  the  bafe.  Clufters 
denfe.  Calvx  tubular,  (lender.  Petals  linear,  half  the 
length  of  the  limb.  Bratteas  linear,  equal  to  the  partial 
ftalks.  Berry  fmooth.—  Found  by  governor  Lewis  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miffouri  and  Columbia,  flowering  in  April. 
We  received  wild  fpecimens  from  Mr.  John  Bradbury,  three 
years  ao-o.  The  leaves  have  the  afpett  ot  Hawthorn. 
Flowers  in  denfe  cluilers.  Calyx  of  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  not  unlike  the 
flower  of  a  Jonquill  in  miniature,  and  reported  to  have  a 
fimilar  fcent ;  its  fegments  oblong,  obtufe.  Petals  purple. 
Berries  red  or  brown,  coniiderably  larger  than  any  garden 
currants,  and  pcculiarlv  delicious  in  flavour.  This  very  de- 
firable  plant  is  introduced  int»  the  gardens  about  London, 
but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  its  blolfoming. 

15.  R.  recurvation.  Recurve-branched  Currant.  Mi- 
chaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  109.  Purfh  n.  9.—"  Branches 
recurved.  Leaves  dilated,  downy,  dotted  with  minute 
glands,  acutely  lobed.  Clufters  reflexed.  Calyx  tubular, 
fmooth." — Found  near  Hudfon's  Bay.  Michaux.  Berries 
black.      We  know  nothing  more  of  this  fpecies. 

16.  R.  fragrans.  Fragrant  Siberian  Currant.  "  Pallas 
Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Petrop.  v.  10.  377.  t.  9."  Willd.  n.  6. 
— Stem  afcending.  Leaves  bluntly  three-lobed,  glandular 
beneath. — Flowers  bell-fhaped.  Clutters  erect. — Native  of 
Siberia,  on  mountains  bordering  on  the  country  of  the 
Mongols,  where  no  woods  grow.  The  jlems  are  partly 
procumbent,  a  foot  and  a  half  long  ;  their  young  branches 
befprinkled  with  yellow,  prominent,  glandular  dots.  Leaves 
on,  long  (talks,  fmooth,  ferrated,  flightly  f»ve»angled,  with 


three  or  five  lobes  ;  very  veiny,  and  moil  glaucous  beneath, 
where  alfo  they  are  covered  with  minute  crowded  drops  of  a 
yellow  fragrant  exudation,  having  a  feent  ftronger  than 
balm,  approaching  that  of  R.  nigrum,  n.  18,  to  which 
fpecies  indeed  the  prelent  bears  altogether  a  confiderable 
refemblance.  Clujlers  when  in  flower  (hort,  erect,  rigid, 
denfe,  of  about  ten  white,  highly  fragrant,  Jlowers.  Calyx 
bell-fhaped,  deeply  five-cleft.  Petals  lanceolate,  acute, 
fpreading.  Bracleas  deciduous,  fmaller  than  in  R.  pro- 
cumbens,  n.  4.  Clujlers  elongated  in  fruit,  It  ill  erect,  ex- 
cept when  bent  down  by  its  weight.  Berries  reddifh,  ex- 
tremely fweet,  the  full  fize  of  R.  rubrum.     Pallas. 

17.  R.  trifle.  Dark-coloured  Siberian  Currant.  "Pallas 
Nov.  Ad.  Acad.  Petrop.  v.  10.  378."  Willd.  n.  7. — 
Root  creeping.  Stems  erect,  leafy  in  the  upper  part. 
Leaves  five-lobed.  Clutters  fmooth,  pendulous.  Flowers 
flattiih.  Petals  revolute Native  of  lofty  mountains  in  Si- 
beria, towards  Tartary.  The  creeping  root  throws  up 
many  erect  Jlems,  two  or  three  feet  high,  bearing  at  their 
fummits  a  few  fcattered  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  R. 
rubrum.  Clujlers  always  pendulous.  Flowers  reddifh  with- 
out, yellowiih  within.  Berries  Imall,  black,  inlipid  ;  their 
deep-red  juice  very  ufeful  lor  colouring  wines.      Pallas. 

18.  R.  nigrum.  Common  Blaek  Currant.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  291.  Willd.  n.  8.  Fl.  Brit.  ri.  5.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1291. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  75.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  556.  Lob.  Ic. 
v.  2.  202. — Stem  erect.  Leaves  five-lobed,  acute.  Clufters 
pendulous,  downy,  with  a  feparate  flower-flalk  at  their  bafe. 
Calyx  tulmlar-bell-fhaped.  Berries  fmooth. — Native  of  wet 
bufhy  iflands,  and  banks  of  rivers,  in  Sweden,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  England,  flowering  in  May.  In  gardens  it  is 
well  known,  and  valued  for  the  fruit,  whofe  flavour  indeed, 
in  a  recent  ttate,  is  not  acceptable  to  every  body  ;  but  it* 
jelly  is  both  agreeable,  and  uleful  for  colds,  lore-throats, 
&c.  ;  whence  this  currant  lias  been  named  Squinancy-berry 
or  Quinfy -berry.  The  bufh  is  of  a  more  humhle  ftature  than 
R.  rubrum  ;  the  leaves  have  a  ttrong  fcent,  if  bruifed,  re- 
fembling Savine,  and  are  fomewhat  glutinous  when  young. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  more  elongated  than  in  any  other 
Britifh  lpecies.  Berries  large,  black,  each  bunch  always 
accompanied  at  the  bafe  by  a  folitary  (talk,  whofe  fruit  is 
larger  and  earlier  than  the  reft.  Dr.  Withering  made  the 
truly  curious  obfervation,  that  the  petals  are  fometimes 
changed  into  Jlamens,  of  which  we  know  no  other  in- 
ttance. 

19.  'R.Joridum.  Penfylvanian  Black  Currant.  L'Herit. 
Stirp.  v.  1.  4.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  11.  8.  Purfh  n.  10. 
(Ribelium  nigrum  penfylvanicum,  floribus  oblongis  ;  Dill. 
Elth.  324.  t.  244.  f.  315.)  —  Leaves  three-lobed,  cut; 
dotted  with  glands  on  both  fides.  Clufters  pendulous, 
downy.  Calyx  fomewhat  cylindrical.  Bracleas  about  as 
long  as  the  germen. — Found  in  hedges  and  woods,  from 
Canada  to  Virginia  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Flowers 
pale  yellow.  Berries  black.  Purjh.  The  refinous  dots 
on  both  tides  of  the  leaves  dittinguiih  this  fpecies,  and  its 
flowers  are  more  oblong  than  thofe  of  nigrum,  with  much 
larger  bracleas. 

Sect.  2.      Goofeberries.      Stem  prickly. 

20.  R.  Diacantha.  Two-thorned  Chiller  Goofeberrv. 
Pallas   Rcife  v.  3.   722.    t.  I.   f.  2.      Roff.   v.  1.   p.  2.   36. 

t.  66.      Linn.   Suppl.    157.      Willd.   n.  10.      Ait.   n.  9 

Prickles  in  pairs,  in  the  place  of  ftipulas.  Leaves  wedge- 
fhaped,  deeply  three-cleft,  bluntly  notched.  Clufters  nearly 
erect.  Berries  fmooth.  —  Native  of  gravelly,  (tony,  faline 
foils  in  Dauria.  Introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Bulh,  in 
1 78 1.  Hardy,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Ait.  Lin- 
naeus fays  it  flowered  every  year  at  Upfal,  without  bearing 

fruit. 


KIBES. 


fruit.  Poflibly  the  flowers  maybe  in  fome  meafure  dioe- 
cious, like  thofe  of  R.  alpinum,  a  fpecies  which  this  nearly 
refembles,  except  the  prickles. 

2  1.  R.  faxatile.  Rock  Siberian  Goofeberry.  "  Pallas 
Nov.  Aft.  Acad.  Petrop.  v.  10.  376."  Willd.  n.  11.— 
Prickles  fcattcred,  fetaceous.  Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  bluntly 
three-lobed.  Cinders'  erect. — Native  of  granite  mountains 
in  Siberia.  Allied  to  R.  alp'mum  and  R.  Diacantha. 
Berries  red,  fourifh,  Scarcely  fo  big  as  our  red  currant. 
PdUtt*. 

2  2.  R.  rec/inatum.  Procumbent  Goofeberry.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  291.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  10. — Prickles  folitary  or 
three  together.  Branches  reclining.  Stalks  lingle-flowered, 
with  a  three-leaved  brattea.  Germen  hairy. — Native  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  Said  to  have  been  long  known 
in  our  gardens.      It  much  refembles  the  following. 

23.  R.  Groffiilaria.  Rough  Goofeberry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
291.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  II.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  6.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1292.  (R.  Uva  erifpa  ;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  546.)  — 
Prickles  folitary  or  three  together.  Branches  fpreading. 
Footllalks  hairy.  Stalks  fmgle-flowered,  with  a  two-leaved 
braAea.  Fruit  hairy. — Common  throughout  Europe,  but 
io  generally  cultivated,  that  we  can  hardlv  fay  when  we 
meet  with  it  truly  wild.  The  /hrub  is  bulhy,  of  humble 
growth,  armed,  as  every  body  knows,  with  fmooth  awl- 
(haped  prickles,  cither  folitary  or  ternate,  in  the  place  of 

jlipulas.  Leaves  bluntly  three-lobed  and  cut,  (lightly 
downy.  Flowers  drooping,  folitary,  green,  on  downy 
ltalks,  with  two  leparate  bracleas.  Calyx  cup-ihaped.  Ger- 
men and  fruit  rough  witli  prominent  brillly  hairs.  The 
berries  are  either  green,   yellow,   or  red. 

24.  R.  Uva  erifpa.  Smooth  Goofeberry.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  292.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait.  n.  12.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  7. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  2057.  Schmidel  Ic.  5.  t.  1.  (Uva  erifpa; 
Fuchf.  Hilt.  187.  Ger.  Em.  1324.) — Prickles  ufually 
three  together.  Branches  fpreading.  Footllalks  hairy. 
Stalks  fingle-flowered.  Bradteas  united  into  a  tube.  Fruit 
fmooth.  —  Native  of  Europe,  and  as  commonly  cultivated 
as  the  laft,  of  which  we  believe  it  a  mere  variety.  The 
number  and  connection  of  the  bracleas  are  certainly  va- 
riable. 

25.  R.  aciculare.    Needle  Siberian  Goofeberry Prickles 

fcattcred,  fetaceous  ;  thofe  under  the  buds  live  together, 
combined.  Leaves  bluntly  five-lobed  and  cut.  Stalks 
fingle-flowered.  Brafteas  united.  Fruit  fmooth. — Ga- 
thered by  Laxmann  in  Siberia.  We  find  two  fpecimens  in 
the  Liniv.e.m  herbarium  of  this,  which  feems  a  very  diltincT: 
fpecies,  hitherto  neglcdted  by  every  author.  The  habit  is 
like  the  three  lad,  but  the  branches  are  copioufly  armed  all 
over  with  fine,  llraight,  prominent,  needle-like,  brown 
prickles,  befules  the  larger  ones,  live  together,  and  com- 
bined by  a  broad  bafe,  which  Hand,  like  thofe  of  common 
Goofeberries,  under  the  buds.  Flowers  folitary,  drooping, 
on  longifh  limple  llalks,  with  two  or  three  bracleas,  ufu.illy 
combined,  about  the  middle.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  fmooth, 
red.  Petals  white,  obovate,  one-third  the  length  of  the 
limb.      Germen  fmooth. 

26.  R.  ferox.  Strong-thorncd  Californian  Goofeberry. 
—  Fricklea  Scattered,  fetaceous,  very  (lender;  thole  under 

the  buds  three  together,  combined,  awl-fhapcd.  Leaves 
five-lobed,  rugofe,  downy  beneath.  Stalks  lingle-flowered. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  twice  the  length  of  its 
tube.  Germen  and  fruit  prickly.  —  (lathered  by  Mr. 
Men/ies,  near  Port  Trinidad,  in  California.  A  very  line 
remarkable  fpeciet,  whofe  branches  are  thickly  covered  with 
tawny,  fetaceous,  prominent  prickles,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  armed   under  each  bud,  with   three 


very  lirong  and  pungent  awl-fhaped  ones,  an  inch  long, 
having  fometimes  leffer  reflexed  prickles  at  their  bafe.  The 
leaves  are  not  unlike  our  common  Goofeberries,  but  more 
rugofe ;  and  denfely  downy  at  the  back.  Flower-flails 
folitary,  limple,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Bracleas  fcattcred. 
Flowers  drooping,  large  and  handfome.  Calyx  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  funnel-fhapcd,  downy  and  brittly  ;  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  dried  fpecimens  it  feems  of  a 
fine  crimfon  ;  its  fegments  lanceolate,  ribbed,  erect,  full 
twice  as  long  as  the  tube,  petals  half  the  length  of  thefe 
fegments,  erecL  pale,  obtufe.  Stamens  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Anthers  large,  oblong-hcart-fhaped,  pointed.  Ger- 
men covered  with  prominent,  glandular  bridles,  which 
harden,  as  the  fruit  advances,  into  ftiff,  (harp  fpines,  fo 
that  whatever  its  flavour  may  be,  it  feems  perfectly  inacccf- 
fible,  111  the  common  way  of  eating  goofeberries. 

27.  R.  rotumlifolium.  Round-leaved  Carolina  Goofe- 
berry.    Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  i.  110.     Purfh  n.  11 

"  Prickles  folitary  under  the  buds.  Leaves  nearly  orbi- 
cular, llightly  downy  ;  lobes  roundifh,  obtufe.  Stalks 
fingle-flowered.  Limb  of  the  calyx  tubular.  Fruit 
fmooth."      Native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Carolina.      Mi- 

c/'illlX. 

28.  R.    hirtellum.        Small-leaved    Canada    Goofeberry. 

Michaux  Boreal- Aincr.  v.  1.  m.      Purfli  n.  12 Prickles 

folitary  under  the  buds,  fmall.  Branches  fomewhat  hifpid. 
Leaves  three-cleft  half  way  down,  llightly  notched.  Stalks 
fingle-flowered.  Fruit  fmooth. — Found  among  rocks,  on 
the  Allegany  mountains  ;  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.     Purfh.    Leaves  fmall.     Berries  red. 

29.  R.  gracile.  Slender-ltalked  Blue  Goofeberry.  Mi- 
chaux Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  111.  Purfh  n.  13.  —  Prickles 
folitary  under  the  buds,  very  (hort.  Leaves  acutely  lobed 
and  cut,  downy  on  both  fides.  Footllalks  (lender.  Flowcr- 
flalks  capillary,  eredt,  moltly  two-flowered.  Calyx  bell- 
fhaped.  Fruit  fmooth. — On  rocks,  and  in  mountain  mea- 
dows, from  New  York  to  Carolina,  flowering  from  April 
to  June.  Calyx  fmooth.  Berries  purple  or  blue,  of  an 
excellent  taltc.      Purfli. 

30.  R.  flamineum.  Scarlet-flowered  Californian  Goofe« 
berry.  —  Branches  finely  hifpid.  Prickles  feveral  under 
each  bud,  unequal.  Leaves  rounded,  (lightly  three-lobed, 
fmooth.  Stalks  two-flowered.  Calyx  hemifpherical  ;  limb 
in  very  long  parallel  fegments.  Petals  equal  to  the  limb. 
StattenS  thrice  as  long.  —  Gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  in  Cali- 
fornia. Branches  brown,  clothed  with  copious,  extremely 
line,  prominent,  capillary  brillles.  Prickle  under  each  bud 
rigid  and  (harp,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  with  fe- 
Veral  imaller  deflexed  ones  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  not  an  inch 
long,  quite  fmooth,  veiny  ;  paler  beneath  ;  orbicular  and 
entire,  except  three  very  flight,  fcarcely  notched,  obtufe 
lobes,  at  the  extremity.     Footflalks  fhort,  fmooth.      Flower- 

flalks  longer  than  the  leaves,  hifpid,  glandular,  two-flowered, 
with  a  lingle  roundifh  brattea.  Flowers  fcarlet.  Calyx 
with  a  very  fhort  hemifpherical  tube,  hifpid  Eke  tile  germen  1 
its  limb  five  times  as  long,  in  live  oblong,  parallel,  fmooth 
fegments.  Petals  of  the  fame  length,  but  rather  paler  and 
more  obtufe.  Stamens  capillary,  Itraight,  parallel,  pro* 
jefting  (four  of  them  at  hall )  with  the  Jlyle,  full  an  inch 
out  of  the  flower  ;  the  fifth  is  perhaps  abortive.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  fruit  of  this  beautiful  fpecies,  whofe  ftoiven 
have  the  alpect  of  a  Fuchfia. 

31.  R.  triflorum.    Three-flowered   Mountain  Goofcbcrr\ 
Willd.    Hort.    Berol.     v.  1.   61.  l.    6i.     Purfli    n.  14 — 
Prickles  folitary  under  each  bud.       Leaves  fmooth,  three  or 
five-lobed,   notched.      Stalks   about  three-flowered.      Petals 
fpatulate,   undulated.       Style     prominent,    hairy,    divided. 

D  d  2  Fruit 


RIBES. 


Fruit  fmooth. — On  the  Blue  mountains  ;  from  Pennfyl- 
vania  to  Virginia,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Pur/h.  The 
partial  fowerjalis  are  very  long.  BraS.as  very  fhort. 
Flowers  yellowifh-green,  with  white  petals.  Berries  pale 
red,  fmall. 

32.  R.  oxyacanthoides.  Hawthorn-leaved  Goofeberry. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  291.  Willd.  n.  15.  Ait.  n.  13.  Purlh 
n.  15.  (GrofTularia  oxyacanthte  foliis  amphonbus,  e  Gnu 
Hudfomo;  Dill.  Elth.  166.  t.  139.)— Branches  clothed 
with  brittly  prickles  ;  thofe  under  the  buds  larger,  moflly 
folitary.  Leaves  fmooth,  thiee-lobed,  notched.  Stalks 
one  or  two-flowered,  fliorter  than  the  footftalks.  Fruit 
fmooth. — Native  of  rocky  places  at  Hudfon's-  Bay,  Canada, 
New  York,  &c.  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  cultivated  in  England  in  1 705,  and  was  certainly 
in  the  Eltham  garden  near  thirty  years  after.  This  re- 
fembles  the  common  goofeberry  in  habit,  but  the  branches 
are  covered  with  innumerable,  fine,  briftly,  not  very  rigid 
prickles,  befides  the  larger  ones,  proper  to  this  fection  of 
the  genus,  which  are  moitly  folitary  under  each  bud.  Leaves 
larger,  more  deeply  cut  than  in  our. goofeberries,  fmooth. 
Flowers  drooping,  one  or  two  on  each  italk.  Fruit  globofe, 
the  fize  of  a  black  currant,  purple,  or  almoit  black,  with 
a  caerulean  bloom  on  the  furface  ;   (lightly  acid. 

33.  R.  lacufiris.  Swamp  Clufter  Goofeberry.  "  Perf. 
Syn.  v.  1.  252."  Purfh  n.  16.  (R.  oxyacanthoides  ;  Mi- 
chaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  hi.) — Branches  clothed  with 
briitly  prickles  ;  thofe  under  the  buds  numerous,  aggregate, 
pungent. — Leaves  deeply  lobed,  doubly  notched.  Cluiters 
downy,  drooping,  many-flowered.  Fruit  hilpid. — Found 
in  fwamp6,  on  the  mountains,  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
flowering  from  April  to  June.  Purfi.  Many  perfons  have 
confounded  this  with  the  hit,  and  we  are  not  fure  that  the 
two  are  diflinguifhed  by  our  leading  gardeners.  We  received 
fpecimens  of  the  prefent  from  the  Edinburgh  garden,  fo  long 
ago  as  1782,  with  the  name  of  R.  oxyacanthoides.  Another, 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  is  marked  ar- 
matum  ;  an  excellent  name,  given,  we  believe,  by  fir  J.  Banks 
or  Dr.  Solander,  who  could  not  overlook  the  characters 
which  fo  clearly  diitingaiih  this  from  the  true  oxyacanthoides. 
Thefe  are  not  only  the  deeply  divided  vine-like  leaves,  but 
the  numerous,  combined,  afcending  prickles,  almoit  palmate 
at  their  bafe,  which  Hand  under  each  leaf  or  bud  ;  and  alfo 
the  long  hairy  glandular  cluiters  of  Jlowers,  with  a  prickly 
germen  and  fruit.  The  branches  are  befet  with  abundance  of 
rigid  prickly  bridles,  rather  itronger  than  thofe  of  oxya- 
canthoides. The  Jlotvers  are  of  a  dull,  tawny,  yellowifh- 
green.      "  Berries  amber-coloured,  or  brown."    Pur/h. 

34.  R.  cynojbati.  Thorny-fruited  Clufter  Goofeberry. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  292.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  11.  14.  Purfh 
n.  17.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  t.  123. — Branches  fmooth. 
Prickles  one  or  two  under  each  bud,  fimple.  Leaves  five- 
lobed,  downy  beneath.  Cluiters  drooping,  of  few  flowers. 
Fruit  armed  with  ltrong  thorns. — On  the  fides  of  hills  and 
rocks,  in  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  in  Canada,  flowering 
from  April  to  June.  Flowers  green.  Berries  dark  brown,  and 
covered  with  thorns.  Pur/h.  Miller  cultivated  this  fpecies 
at  Chelfea,  where  we  believe  it  ft  ill  remains.  The  leaves 
are  downy  on  both  fides,  but  efpecially  beneath.  Prickles 
moftly  folitary,  variable  in  fize  ;  thofe  on  the  large  globular 
fruit  are  peculiarly  ltrong. 

We  have  thus  more  than  doubled  Willdenow's  catalogue 
of  fpecies,  in  this  genus.  Some  of  the  newly  difcovered 
ones,  from  North  America,  are  likely  to  prove  great  acqui- 
fiticns  to  our  kitchen  gardens,  provided  they  bear  fruit  in 
this  climate  ;  of  which,  till  the  experiment  is  fairly  made, 
there  muft  always  be  fome  uncertainty. 


Ribes,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  deci- 
duous, fhrubby  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ;  the 
common  currant  ( R.  rubrum'i  ;  the  common  black  currant 
(  R.  nigrum)  ;  the  rough-fruited  goofeberry  (  R.  groffu- 
laria) j  the  fmooth-fruited  goofeberry  (R.  uva  crifpa  )  ;  the 
procumbent  goofeberry  (R.  reclinatum)  ;  the  hawthorn- 
leaved  currant  (R.  oxyacanthoides)  ;  and  the  prickly-fruited 
currant  ( R.  cynofbati). 

It  is  obferved  by  Martyn,  that  the  firlt  fort  is  very  apt 
to  be  infefted  with  the  aphis  ribes,  in  which  cafe  the  green 
leaves  become  red,  pitted,  and  puckered.  It  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  garden,  and  greatly  improved.  There  are 
feveral  varieties ;  as  the  common  fort,  with  fmall  red  fruit ; 
with  white  fruit  ;  with  pale  fruit,  commonly  called  the 
Champaign  currant,  differing  only  in  being  a  pale  red  or 
flefh-colour.  But  fince  the  white  and  red  Dutch  currants 
have  been  introduced  and  become  common,  the  old  forts 
have  been  almoit  baniihed,  and  are  now  rarely  to  be  found. 
And  Mr.  Forfyth  mentions  the  tine  new  white  Dutch,  long- 
branched  red,  ftriped-leaved  red-white  currant,  and  large 
pale  and  red  Dutch. 

There  are  alfo  the  fweet  currant,  the  fmall-fruited  cur- 
rant, and  a  variety  with  blotched  leaves,  Which  is  kept  in 
fome  plantations  ;  but  as  the  variegation  is  apt  to  go  off 
when  the  plant  is  vigorous,  it  fcarcely  deferves  a  place  in 
them. 

Of  the  fecond  there  is  a  fort  often  termed  the  American 
black  currant.  The  berries  have  ,1  very  peculiar  flavour, 
which  many  perfons  diilike  ;  but  are  commonly  eaten  in 
puddings  in  fome  parts,  and  make  a  tart  little  inferior  to  the 
cranberry.  The  juice  of  which  is  alfo  frequently  boiled 
down  to  an  extract,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  proportion 
of  fugar  ;  in  this  ftate  it  is  called  rob,  and  ufed  in  fore  throats 
and  other  difeafes. 

Currants  in  general  are  by  fome  fuppofed  the  moft  ufeful 
of  all  the  fmall  fruits,  as  ferving  either  for  table  or  culinary 
ufes,  as  well  as  for  wine,  and  continuing  long  in  fuccefiion 
with  due  management.  The  black  fort  is  feldom  fent  to 
table  as  a  fruit  for  that  purpofe.  But  it  is  a  fort  which 
may  be  infufed  in  fpirit  of  any  kind,  in  which  way  the) 
make  a  good  liquor. 

The  third,  or  rough-fruited,  fort  is  a  low  branching  fhruh, 
which  lias  the  berries  pendulous  and  hairy.  And  it  is  ob- 
ferved by  the  editor  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  that  if  the 
bratteas  do  not  diftinguifli  this  from  the  following,  the 
roughnefs  or  fmoothnefs  of  the  berries  will  hardly  do  it,  as 
Mr.  Robfon  has  found  that  feeds  from  the  fame  plant  will 
produce  both  rough  and  fmooth  fruit.  He  cannot  regard 
them  as  different  fpecies. 

The  fourth,  or  fmooth-fruited,  fort  has  the  berry  pulpy, 
fubdiaphanous,  pale,  amber-coloured,  red  or  purple,  fmooth, 
and  the  pidp  watery  and  fweet.  And  Martyn  remarke,  that 
the  goofeberry  feems  to  have  been  formerly  a  fruit  in  very 
little  efleem,  but  has  received  fo  much  improvement,  that  it 
is  now  become  valuable,  not  only  for  tarts,  pies,  and  fauces, 
both  frefh  and  preferved  in  bottles,  but  as  an  early  defert  fruit, 
and  preferved  in  fugar  for  winter  ufe  to  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  mod  important  varieties  of  the 
red  kind  are,  the  hairy,  fmooth,  deep  red,  damfon  or  dark 
red,  blueiih,  red  rafpberry,  early  black-red,  Champaigne, 
.Sec.  Of  the  green  kind  ;  the  hairy,  fmooth,  Gafcoigne, 
rafpberry,  &c.  Of  the  yellow  kind;  the  great  oval,  great 
amber,  hairy  amber,  early  amber,  large  tawny  or  great  mo- 
gul, ice.  And  of  the  white  kind  ;  the  common,  white-veined, 
and  large  cryftal.  But  befides  thefe,  there  is  the  rumbul- 
lion, large  ironmonger,  fmooth  ironmonger,  hairy  globe,  and 

innumerable 
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innumerable  others,  fome  of  very  large  fize,   annually  railed 
from  reed,  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pennyweights  ;  how- 

fivf,  there  are  fmall  ones  better  tailed.      There  are  laid  to 
be  upward,  of  two  hundred,   at  leaft  in  name. 

And  Mr.  Forlyth  has  given  the  following   lilt   from   the 
i-atalogue  of  Meflrs.  Kirk,  nurferymen,  at  Brompton,  near 
don. 
The  fuprcme  red,  perfection  red,   high  (herilf  of  Lanca- 
shire,  royal   George,  unicorn,   rough  amber,  white  walnut, 
A ckerley's  double  bearer,  royal  oak,  Mifs  Bold's,  fparkler, 
Ackerley's    Rodney,   Hampfon's    Csfar,   Monk's  Charles 
Fox,    St.  John,    pigeon   egg,  Worthinglowe's   conqueror, 
golden  eagle,  Royder's  triumph,  Williamlon's  yellow  hornet, 
Swingham,    Jacklon's    golden    orange,   Goliah    champion, 
hairy    amber,  Nixon's  golden   eagle,    Worthington's   white 
lily,  Laylord's  feedliog,   Nixon's  white  heart,   Riding's  old 
England,  Bakeley's  Swingham,  Tillotfon's  St.  John. 

The  fame  writer  alfo  adds  another  lilt  of  the  largelt  new 
forts  which  u  ere  (hewn  in  Laneafhire,  in  the  fummer  of  1800, 
with  their  colour  and  weight,  as  communicated  by  Meflrs. 
M'Niven,   nurferymen,  Manchefter. 


Red  Sorts  of  Goofeberries. 


Alcock's  king 

duke  of  York 

Boardman's  royal  oak 
Brundrit'e  atlas 
Chapman's  peerlefs 
Dien's  glory  of  England 
Fairlow's  lord  Hood 
Filher's  conqueror     - 
Fox's  jolly  lmoker 
Hall's  porcupine 
Lomax's  vidtory 
Mafon's  Hercules 
Taylor's  volunteer    - 
Worthington's  glory  of  Eccles 


Yellow  Sorts  of  Goofeberries. 


Brundrit's  fir  Sidney 
Davenport's  defender 

creeping  Ceres 

Hamnet's  Kilton 
Hill's  golden  gourd 

royal  - 

i.  :igh' 1  princ  ■  •:!"  i  )rauge 

tinder 
Robinfon' .  crudus 
Wellington's  fceptre 

Green  Sorts  of  Goofeberries. 

I'lakeley's  chifl'el 

Boardman's  green  oak 

Brimdrit's  tickle  Toby 

Chadwick's  hero        ... 

Dean's  lord  Hood     ... 

Mill's  Langley-green 

Read'  1  fa( 

Robinlor.'s  (tump     - 

Smith's  green  malk 

\  iti     s  duke  of  Bedford 

White  Sorts  of  Goofetx  n 

Adam's  fnow-ball      ... 
At  kmlon's  white  h.dl 
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Chapman's  Highland  white   - 

Davenport's  lady       - 

Gibfon's  Apollo        .... 

Holding's  white  rauflin  ... 

Kenyon's  white  noble  ... 

Moor's  white  bear     .... 

Woodward's  white  fmith        ... 

It  is  obferved,  that  in  favourable  feafons,  many  of  tin- 
above  forts  have  been  known  to  weigh  more  by  fevera; 
pennyweights. 

In  all  the  fouth-ealtern  parts  of  Laneafhire  there  are  a 
great  number  of  little  focieties  held  by  the  labouring  and 
manufacturing'  workmen,  and  the  gardeners;  where  °thefe 
forts  of  fruits  are  annually  exhibited,  under  many  different 
arbitrary  names  and  defignations,  as  Goliahs,  golden  drops, 
Sic.  and  their  merits  and  capabilities  of  improvement 
finally  fettled  and  decided  upon. 

The  fifth  fort  has  the  fruit  when  ripe  commonly  dark 
purple,  but  fometimes  red  or  even  yellow. 

In  the  lixth  kind  the  fruit  is  fmall  and  round,  the  fize  and 
fliape  of  a  currant  ;  the  colour  at  firlt  purple,  but  when 
ripe,  dark  purple  with  a  blue  bloom  ;  it  is  fmooth,  on  a  fhort 
(lender  italk. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Currant  Kind. — In  general  thefc 
may  be  railed  with  great  facility  from  layers,  feed,  cuttings, 
and  in  other  ways.  In  the  firlt  of  thefe  modes,  when  the 
trees  are  cut  low,  Mr.  Forfyth  advifes  the  laying  down  fome 
of  the  branches  either  in  the  winter  or  fpring  feafons,  when 
the  ground  in  the  quarters  or  rows  is  dug,  which  ihould  al- 
ways be  done  annually.  In  the  autumn  following,  tl 
layers  will  have  made  fine  roots ;  then  they  may  be  taken 
off,  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to  ftand,  and  they  will 
mollly  bear  fine  fruit  in  the  following  fummer. 

But  in  the  fecond  method,  the  cuttings  fhould  be  chofen 
of  the  ftrongelt  and  ltraighteft  (hoots,  which  fhould  be  cut 
fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  be  planted  out  on  an  call 
or  north  border,  in  the  early  autumn,  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  from  row  to  row,  leaving  only  a  few  inches  out  of  the 
ground.  In  this  way  they  may  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds.  In  dry  weather,  during  the  fpring,  they  ihould  be 
often  refrefhed  with  water.  Some  alfo  raife  thef<  pi:  • 
from  fuckers;  but  this  is  a  method  that  fhould  be  avoided 
as  much  as  podiblc,  as  they  never  grow  handfome,  a. id  are 
apt  to  throw  out  fuckers  afterwards. 

With  refpett  to  the  feed,  it  fhould  be  fown  on  a  border 
where  the  mould  is  line,  cither  in  the  autumn  or  (  uilv  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  the  young  plants,  when  they  app<  ar,  be  kept 
free  from  weeds.  When  they  have  attained  fufficient 
growth,  they  may  either  b  !  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
in,  or  be  let  out  in  nurfery-rows.  However,  Mr. 
Forfyth  obierves,  that  under  the  bufhes  that  have  been 
CO'V  led  for  late  fruit,  plenty  of  felt-town  plants  may  con- 
Itantly  be  found,  which  he  advilcs  to  be  j  l.,nl  ,1  1  .1:  by 
themfelves.  And  thofe  who  make  currant-wine  may,  he 
thinks,  fave  the  feed,  after  the  fruit  is  fqueezed,  and  dr\  11  : 
it  may  then  be  fown  in  the  manni  r  diluted  above,  by  which, 
molt  probably,  loine  fine  v., net  be  obtained.      As  111 

gardens  tie  re  Ihll  remains,  the  fame  writer  remarks, 
a  fmall  fort  of  red  and  white  currant  not  worth  cultivatin  . 
he   would  advife  thole  who   have  any   "I  then)  l t  tie  to 

up,  and  plant  in  their  room  thi   I d  and  white  Dub   1. 

the  long-bunched  red,  and  Champaigue  large  pale  lei1. 
Thefe  kinds  oi  plants  may  be  planted  nut,  it  IS  fugg  (ted, 
cither  in  ttie  quarters,  or  (ingle  rows  round  the  edge:.  of  tin- 
quarters,   in  the  gardens   or   other  places.      And   he    would 

particularly 
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particularly  recommend  planting  a  few  againit  a  fouth  or 
weft  wall,  or  paling,  which  will  produce  fruit  much  earlier 
than  in  the  quarters,  &c.  :  alfo  to  plant  fome  between 
other  fruit-trees,  on  north  walls,  or  palings,  for  later  crops. 
Thel'e  may  be  covered  with  double  nets,  to  preferve  them 
from  birds  ;  tucking  in  a  few  fern  branches  between  the  two 
nets,  which  will  prevent  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  drying 
winds  from  fhrivelling  the  fruit.  In  the  quarters  they 
fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  at  the 
fame  time  permitting  all  the  leaves  to  remain  on  the  bufhes, 
to  (hade  the  fruit,  and  make  it  keep  the  longer  in  a  proper 
Hate. 

In  what  refpe&s  the  pruning  of  the  bufhes,  the  work 
may,-  according  to  the  above  author,  be  begun  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  continued  till  March,  as  it  iuits  the 
planter's  convenience.  And  they  fhould  never  be  left  too 
thick  of  wood  ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  manage- 
ment of  them  in  fummer,  to  have  ftrong  and  fine  wood  for 
the  following  feafon.  If  they  have  been  neglefted  for  fome 
years,  and  fuffered  to  run  up  to  long  naked  wood,  they 
mud,  in  his  opinion,  be  cut  down  near  the  ground  :  they 
will  then  fend  forth  fine  ftrong  fhoots.  In  this  cafe,  he 
would  recommend  heading  down  every  other  tree,  and  cut- 
ting the  others  partially,  by  taking  out  every  other  branch 
as  near  as  can  be  to  the  ground,  unlefs  they  are  trained  up 
with  fingle  items  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  cut 
them  as  near  as  poffible  to  where  the  branches  begin  to  break 
out  and  form  the  head.  And  in  the  winter  pruning,  the 
ftrongeft  and  fineft  fhoots  fhould  be  preferved,  leaving  them 
from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  long,  according  to  their 
ftrength,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  and  as  regular 
as  poffible  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  tree  ;  taking  care  to 
cut  out  all  the  dead  and  weak  fhoots.  And  particular  at- 
tention fhould  be  paid  in  fummer,  keeping  the  middle  of 
the  bufh  open  to  admit  the  fun  and  air ;  preferving  the 
fineft  and  ftrongeft  fhoots  that  are  neareft  the  Item,  Some, 
he  remarks,  are  fond  of  training  them  up  with  fingle  Hems, 
to  a  confiderable  height,  to  form  fine  round  heads,  which 
are  very  ornamental,  if  not  fuffered  to  run  up  too  high  ;  as, 
in  that  cafe,  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind,  if 
not  well  fupported  by  ftakes.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  (hoots  run  to  more  than  fix  inches  long,  becaufe  fuch 
fhort  fhoots  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  wind 
as  long  and  weak  ones  are.  efpecially  when  loaded  with 
fruit.      He  prefers  dwarfs  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 

Further  it  is  added,  that  the  fame  manner  of  pruning,  &c. 
will  do  for  black  currants  ;  but  as  they  grow  ftronger  than 
the  red  or  white,  the  fhoots  fhould  be  left  thinner,  and  laid 
in  longer,  which  will  make  them  produce  larger  and  finer 
fruit.  And  thofe  againit  walls  and  palings  fhould  have  the 
fhoots  laid  in  thinner  than  thofe  in  the  quarters,  and  trained 
as  horizontally  as  poffible  ;  fhortening  them,  in  the  winter 
pruning,  to  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  fhoots. 

As  this  fort  of  fruit  19  very  liable  to  be  devoured  by  ear- 
ivigs,  which  take  fhelter  under  their  leaves  and  branches, 
bundles  of  bean-ftalks  mould,  he  fuggefts,  be  hung  up 
fome  time  before  the  bufhes  are  covered  with  mats  or  nets. 
If  proper  attention  be  not  paid  to  this,  the  fruit  will  gene- 
rally fuffer  very  much  from  thefe  infedts.  After  the  bufhea 
are  covered,  take  the  mats  off  once  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  kill  the  earwigs  that  have  got  in  the  bean-ftalks,  which 
it  will  be  neceffary  ftill  to  keep  hung  up,  As  there  is  a 
fweetnefs  in  the  infide  of  bean-ftalks,  which  attrafts  the  ear- 
wigs, they  very  readily  take  fhelter  in  them  from  rain.  By 
proper  attention  to  thefe  directions,  thefe  deitructive  infefts 
may  be   kept   under,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  be 


preferved.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  carefully  ftock  up  all 
fuckers  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  keep  them  as  clean  as 
poffible  ;  otherwife  they  will  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from 
penetrating  to  the  roots,  and  greatly  weaken  and  injure  the 
trees. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  infefted  with  aphides, 
and  other  infedts,  from  which  they  fhould  be  freed  as  foon 
as  poffible,  by  proper  picking,  wafhing,  and  liming. 

Culture  in  the  Goofeberry  Kind.— .AW  thefe  are  ca*pable  of 
being  raifed  by  cuttings  and  layers,  as  well  as  feeds  for  new 
varieties.    They  are  hkewife  fometimes  increafed  by  fuck.  - 
but  this  laft  is  not  an  advifeable  method,  as  the  plants  raifed 
in  this  way  are  more  apt  to  throw  out  fuckers  than  t: 
from  cuttings  or  feed.      The  cuttings  fhould  be  made  from 
the  ftrongeft  and   cleaneft   fhoots,  and  have  the  length  of 
feven  or  eight  inches,  being  planted  out  in  the  early  autumn, 
in  a  border  which  has  an  eaftern  or  northern  afpect,  at  the 
diltance  of  about  a  foot  from  row  to  row,  and  having  only 
about  three  or  four  inches  of  each  cutting  above  the  ground  ; 
as  by  this  means  they  may  be  kept  clean  bv  hoeing.      Thi  y 
require  to  be  frequently  watered  in  the  fpring  feafon,  win  1 
the  weather  is  dry. 

Alfo  the  layers  may  be  laid  down  any  time  in  the  autumn 
or  fpring  feaion,  in  the  common  way,  when  they  readily 
ftrike  root  ;  and  in  the  following  autumn,  may  be  taken 
off,  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  nur- 
fery-rows,   to  get  ftrength  to  be  finally  planted  out. 

And  the  feed  obtained  from  the  ripened  berries  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  or  very  early  fpring,  in  a  bed 
of  fine  light  mould.  The  plants  come  up  readily,  and 
fhould  be  kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  when  they 
have  had  one  or  two  years'  growth,  may  be  removed  into 
nurfery-rows,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  currants,  to  remain 
till  they  become  fit  for  being  planted  out.  In  this  way 
good  new  varieties  may  be  procured.  Mr.  Forfyth  re- 
marks,  that  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchefter 
have  made  great  additions  to  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  ;  and 
by  mixing  up  a  rich  foil  to  plant  them  in,  carefully  water- 
ing, fhading,  and  thinning  the  fruit,  have  brought  the  berries 
to  a  fize  much  larger  than  had  been  before  met  with  in  this 
country  ;  but  that  thofe  of  fome  of  the  layers  are  much 
thicker  in  the  (kin,  and  not  fo  well  flavoured  as  many  of  the 
old  forts. 

In  molt  parts  of  Lancafhire,  this  is  indeed  a  kind  of  fruit 
which  is  uncommonly  fine,  and  of  a  very  large  fize,  in  both 
the  red  and  white  kinds  ;  and  in  many  of  the  fouthern  and 
fouth-eaftern  parts,  very  great  attention,  in  numerous  in- 
ftances,  is  bellowed  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
it,  fo  as  to  render  it  of  an  unufual  magnitude  and  fine  ap- 
pearance. This  is  chiefly  effected  by  much  more  pruning 
and  thinning  than  that  which  is  generally  had  recourfe  to 
with  thefe  forts  of  plants,  frequent  digging  about  them,  and 
a  very  liberal  ufe  of  well  rotted  liable  dung  incorporated 
with  the  mould  which  is  applied  near  their  roots. 

As  to  the  methods  of  planting  out  this  fort  of  plants, 
they  are  extremely  various.  According  to  Mr.  Forfyth, 
the  market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  let 
them  out  in  rows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  apart,  and  fix  from 
plant  to  plant.  In  cafes  of  this  fort,  he  recommends  that 
they  fhould  be  pruned  in  the  autumn,  as  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  when  the  ground  between  them  may  be 
planted  with  coleworts,  or  beans  for  a  fpring  crop  ;  and  by 
io  doing,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  tread  over  the  ground, 
and  hurt  the  coleworts,  in  pruning  the  bufhes  ;  as,  before 
the  goofeberries  begin  to  (hoot,  the  coleworts  will  be  all 
cleared  off  the  ground.  And  after  this  time,  (or  before, 
if  you  find  it  convenient,)  a  good  coat  of  rotten  dung  fhould 
9  be 
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be  laid  on  the  ground  ;  then  dig  it,  and  plant  early  potatoes, 
but  not  fo  near  as  to  hurt  the  goofeberries  by  their  growth. 
He  likewife  advifes  that  the  roots  of  goofeberries  (hould  be 
kept  clear  to  admit  the  fun  and  air.  In  fmall  gardens,  he 
would  recommend  planting  them  in  a  quarter  by  themfelves, 
at  the  diltance  of  fix  feet  between  the  rows,  and  four  feet 
from  plant  to  plant  :  they  may  be  planted  round  the  edges 
of  the  quarters,  about  three  feet  from  the  path  ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  ground  will  be  clear  for  cropping,  and  a  man,  by 
letting  one  foot  on  the  border,  can  gather  the  goofeberries, 
without  injuring  the  crop,  that  may  be  oil  the  border.  Alio 
that,  as  they  like  a  rich  foil,  they  mould  be  dunged  every 
year,  or  at  leall  have  a  good  coat  of  dung  once  in  two  years. 
They  (hould  never  be  planted  under  the  made  of  other  trees, 
as  it  injures  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

And  in  refpect  to  the  pruning  of  the  buflies,  it  is  a  prac- 
tice too  common,  Mr.  Forfyth  thinks,  to  let  them  branch 
out  with  great  naked  Hems,  differing  them  to  remain  in  that 
Hate  for  years.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  mould  be  cut 
down  near  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  pruning,  as  it  will 
make  them  throw  out  line  Itrong  healthy  (hoots,  which  will 
bejr  fruit  the  fecond  year  ;  and  as  goofeberry  bullies,  in 
general,  bear  their  fruit  on  the  lecond  year's  wood,  great 
care  (hould  be  taken  in  fummer  to  keep  the  middle  of  the 
bufli  clear,  to  admit  a  free  air,  leaving  the  lined  and 
(trongeil  (hoots  from  fix  to  ten  inches  diitant  from  each 
Other.  This  will,  he  conceives,  help  to  ripen  and  harden 
the  wood.  It  is  a  practice  with  fome  to  (liorten  the  (hoots 
in  the  autumn  or  winter  pruning,  which  (hould  be  always 
near  to  a  wood-bud  ;  which  amy  be  known  by  its  being 
fmgle,  whereas  fruit -buds  are  in.  clutters.  The  (hoots  may, 
he  thinks,  be  (hortcned  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  according  to 
their  ftrength.  Some  leave  them  at  full  length  lor  three  or 
four  years,  thinning  out  thofe  that  are  fuperfluous.  He 
advifes  always  to  leave  a  proper  number  to  be  trained  up 
between  the  full  length  (hoots,  to  lucceed  them  when  they 
■retired  of  bearing;  and  then  to  cut  the  old  ones  down  to 
the  young  ones  that  are  to  fucceed  them.  By  thefe  means, 
the  buflies  may  always  be  kept  in  a  coullant  Hate  of  bearing. 
Thofe  branches  which  were  cut  the  firlt  year  will,  in  the 
fecond,  throw  out  fhort  dugs,  or  fpurs,  which  produce  the 
fruit  ;  and  thefe  (hould  by  no  means  be  cut  off,  unlefs  the 
branches  are  in  a  iiekly  (t ate,  and  require  to  be  cut  dole 
down,  when  the  buflies  are  overloaded  with  fruit.  It  will 
then,  in  his  opinion,  be  neccilary  to  cut  out  a  good  deal  of 
the  old  wood,  to  aflilt  nature  to  recover  hcrfclf,  after  pro- 
ducing fo  great  a  quantity  of  fruit. 

He  likewife  advifes  that  great  attention   be  paid  to  the 
ivationoi  the  early  and  late  lorts.      In  fome  old  gardens, 
irticular,  there  arc,  heobferves,  very  valuable  forts  that 
have  been  of  late  too  much  n     lit.  d  |   he  would  thcr  I 
recommend  to  thofe  who   live   in  the  neighbourhood  ol    fuch 
garden..,   to  obfcrve  their  time  of  ripening,   and  to  cultivate 
thofe  especially    which   are  early   and  late.      And   he   adds, 
that  it  is  a  practice  with  fome  to  clip  the  tops  of  goofeber- 
ries with  a  pair  of  garden  lh<  ars,   as  they  would  clip  a  thorn 
hedge;   this  he  b)   no  means  approves  of,  v.-  the  fruit  will  not 
half  the  (izc,  nor  ol  lo  line  a  flavour,  as  when  the  bufhe 
pt  clear  of  fuch  wood  as  is  unneccdary. 

Farther  it  is  recommended  thai  K,v:it  care  Ihould  be  taken 
In  fpring  and  fummer  to  Hock,  or  grub  up,  all  the  dickers 
from  'lie  roots  of  the  bulhe:  ,  leaving  tfi  Items  clear  and 
unencumbered.  And  as  many  of  tin-  !.,m,  aliniv  lorts  are  apt 
to  grow  horizontally!  and  the  branche   frequently  trail  on  the 

ground,  which  renders  them  liable  to  be  broken  by  bi)rh 
winds,  efpecially  when  they  ire  loaded  with  fruit,  he  would 
recommend  two  or  three  hoops  to   be  put   round  them,  to 


which  the  branches  may  be  tied,  to  fupport  them,  and 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind,  or  any  other 
mean  .. 

In  cafes  where  it  is  wilhed  to  have  them  late,  they  (hould 
be  planted  on  north  walls  and  palings,  between  the  i  I 
trees,  when  they  may  be  removed  as  the  trees  begin  to  meet. 
Tt  laid  in  thin,  they  will  bear  very  line  and  handfome  fruit. 
lie  would  advife  to  plant  the  finefl  late  fort  ;  as  by  this 
method  the  table  will  be  fupplied  much  longer  than  by  the 
common  cultomof  planting  in  quarters  of  the  garden. 

Alfo  immediately  after  pruning,  he  always  applies  the 
platter  compofition  to  the  ends  of  the  (hoots  and  cuttings  ; 
and  he  finds  it  of  great  ufe  in  preventing  the  exhalation  of 
the  lap,  and  preferving  the  cuttings  till  they  take  root,  and 
become  eftabliflied. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  thefe  forts  of  plants  are  very 
much  infeited  with  a  fmall  green  caterpillar,  which  frequently 
devour  both  leaves  and  fruit  :  great  attention  is  of  courle 
neceflary  to  obfcrve  their  firft  appearance  on  the  bufhes  ;  as, 
if  not  deltroyed  early,  they  incrcafe  fo  fait,  that  they  foon 
devour  all  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is 
noticed,  that  they  firlt  appear  generally  on  the  edges  and 
under-lides  of  the  leaves.  In  order  to  dellroy  them,  lie 
advifes  to  take  fome  lifted  quick-lime  and  lay  it  under  the 
bufhes  ;  but  not  at  firft  to  let  any  of  it  Umch  the  branches 
or  leaves ;  then  (hake  each  bulh  fuddenly  and  fmartly, 
and  the  caterpillars  will  fall  into  the  lime  ;  if  the  buffi  be 
not  (haken  fuddenly,  the  caterpillars,  on  being  a  little  dif- 
turbed,  will  take  fo  firm  a  hold  as  not  eafily  to  be  (haken  oft. 
After  this  is  done,  lome  of  the  lime  (hould  be  fitted  over 
the  bullies  ;  this  will  drive  down  thofe  which  have  lodged 
on  the  branches.  The  caterpillars  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  fwept  up  next  day,  and  the  bufhes  well  wafhed  with 
dear  lime-water  mixed  with  urine  ;  this  will  dellroy  any 
caterpillars  that  may  Hill  remain,  and  alfo  the  aphides,  if 
there  are  any  on  the  bullies  at  the  time. 

Forcing It  may  be   (tated,   that  fometimes  trees  of  the 

•berry  and  currant  kinds  are  forced  for  early  fruiting, 
by  means  of  artificial  heat  in  fruit-forcing-houfes,  hot-walls, 
or  forcing-frames,  &c.  For  this  purpole,  fome  young  trees 
(hould  be  planted  in  largilh  pots,  one  plant  in  each,  and 
being  advanced  to  a  full  (late  of  growth  for  plentiful  bear- 
ing, ihould  be  introduced  in  any  ot  the  above  forcing  de- 
partments that  are  in  work  by  fire,  or  hot -bed  heat,  or  both, 
in  forwarding  any  principal  lorts  of  fruit-trees,  plants,  or 
flowers,  at  the  proper  feaion,  as  about  January  or  February, 
in  which  the  fame  culture,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  heat, 
and  other  requilitcs,  neceflary  tor  the  other  trees,  &c.  is 
luit able  for  thefe.  Water  fhould  be  given  occalioually  to 
the  earth  in  the  pots,  and  lometiiui  s  after  the  fruit  is  fet, 
throwing  it  lightly  over  the  branches  on  a  warm  funny 
day  ;  and  the}  v.  ill  thus  produce  ripe  fruit  in  April  or  the 
.'.  ing  month. 

However,  the  forcing  of  this  fort  of  fruit  is  now  fddom 
much  attended  to,  in  eouicquencc  of  other  liner  lorts  being 

lo    gl  'lUlllllll. 

Rliiiv,  in  the  Materia  Mttlica.  The  r'ibes  rubrum  or 
ruli/um,  /.c.the  red  currant,  and  the  ribu  album,  or  white 
currant,  are  varietie,  ol  the  lame  fpecies,  and  therefore  the 
fruit  of  both,  confidered  in  both  a  botanical  and  medical 
fenle,  is  perfectly  analogous.      The  red  currant  is  abundantly 

cultivated  in  out  a  which  we  are  fupplied  with 

the  fruit  ;    and   this,   on    account  ot  tul    anility,   is 

univerlally  acceptable)  both  in  its  natural  date,  and  as  vari- 
oully  prepared  by  art  with  the  addition  'I  fugar.  The  juice 
is  a  moll  agreeable  acid  in  punch.  II  equal  weights  of 
picked  currants   and  pure  fugar  are   put  filer  the   fire,   the 

liquor 
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liquor  that  Separates  fpontaneoufly  is  a  moit  agreeable  jelly. 
The  juice  of  red  currants,  with  fugar,  is  a  common  bever- 
age at  Paris,  where  it  is  generally  preferred  to  orgeat  or 
lemonade.  Dr.  Cullen  clalTes  this  fruit  with  the  alimentary 
plants,  and  being  generally  and  exclufively  confidered  as 
fuch,  it  was  not  received  in  the  Britifh  catalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medica  till  that  publifhed  in  a  late  collection  of  the 
London  Pharmacopeia  :  but  it  is  omitted  in  the  lall  edition. 
The  medicinal  qualities  of  red  currants  appear  to  be  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  other  fubacrid  fruits,  which  are  efteemed  to 
be  moderately  refrigerant,  antifeptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient. 
Hoffman  and  Boerhaave  had  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  thefe  fruits  in  obftinatc  vii'ceral  obftruAions.  They  may 
be  ufed  with  confiderable  advantage  to  allay  third  in  moit 
febrile  complaints  ;  to  leffen  an  increafed  fecretion  of  bile  ; 
and  to  correft  a  putrid  and  fcorbutic  ftate  of  the  fluids,  efpe- 
cially  in  fanguine  temperaments  ;  but  in  conftitutions  of  a 
contrary  kind  they  are  apt  to  occafion  flatulency  and  in- 
digeftion, 

The  ribes  nigrum,  or  black  currant,  has  berries  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  red  ;  and  betides  poffeffing  the  properties  in 
common  with  the  "  fruttus  acido-dulces,"  they  are  alfo 
faid  to  be  peculiarly  ufefiil  in  fore  throats  ;  and  to  manifelt 
a  diuretic  power  in  a  very  confiderable  degree.  In  cafes  of 
inflammatory  angina,  they  may  be  advantageoufly  employed 
to  anfwer  the  fame  intentions  as  gargles,  and  from  their 
efficacy  in  this  refpeCt  they  have  acquired  the  name  of 
"  Squinancy  berries,"  but  the  proofs  of  their  diuretic  powers, 
feem  to  want  confirmation.  With  refpeel  to  their  former 
application  and  utility  we  may  obferve,  that  the  black  cur- 
rant jelly  in  common  domeftic  life  is  rendered  lefs  efficacious 
by  having  too  much  fugar  in  its  preparation.  The  fruit 
both  of  this,  and  of  the  red  currant,  afford  a  pleafant  wine  ; 
and  that  made  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by  Haller,  "  ex  eo 
optimum  vinum  fieri  non  deterius  vinis  verioribus  viteis, 
quando  annuum  eft."  The  leaves  of  the  black  currant  are 
extremely  fragrant,  and  have  been  recommended  for  their 
medicinal  virtue,  which  Bergius  Hates  to  be  "  mundificans, 
pellens,  diuretica."  An  infufion  of  thefe  leaves  is  faid  to 
have  the  tafte  of  green  tea,  and  when  prepared  from  the 
young  leaves,  is  to  fome  people  very  agreeable.  The  offici- 
nal preparations  of  the  black  currant  berries  in  the  late 
London  Pharmacopeia  (but  omitted  in  the  lait  edition)  were 
the  "  Syrupus  ribis  nigri,"  and  the  "  Succus  ribis  nigri 
infpifl'atus."     Woodv.  Med.  Bot.     See  Currants. 

RIBIERS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diltricl  of  Gap  ;  four  miles  N.W.  of  Sifteron.  The 
place  contains  130 1,  and  the  canton  3939  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes. 

RIBNA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Ko- 
livan,  on  a  rivei;  of  the  fame  name;  112  miles  S.E.  of 
Krafnoiarfk. 

RIBNIK,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Ratibor  ;  1 3  miles  E.  of  Ratibor.  N.  lat.  50°  3'.  E.  long. 
1 8°  30'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Walachia, 
on  the  Alaut  ;  44  miles  S.  of  Hermanlladt.  N.  lat.  450 
19'.  E.  long.  240  8'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Walachia,  on  the  Ribnik,  otherwife  Rymnick,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Ruffians  ;  the  fee  of  a  Greek  bilhop.  From 
a  fevere  battle  fought  here  in  1789,  between  the  Auftrians 
and  Ruffians  againit  the  Turks,  Suwarrow,  who  commanded 
the  Ruffians,  and  defeated  them,  was  created  by  the  emperor 
Leopold,  a  count  of  the  empire,  inverted  witli  the  order  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Rymnifki  by 
the  emprefs  Catharine  ;  100  miles  S.  of  Jaffi.  N.  lat.  450 
36'.     E.  long.  27°4'.— Alfo,  a  river  of  Walachia,  which 


runs  into  the  Siret,  near  Dubravitza,  on  the  borders  of 
Moldavia. 

RIBNITZ,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
fituated  on  a  large  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ReckenitZ  ; 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Roftock.  N.  lat.  54^  17'.  E.  long. 
.2°  3;'. 

RIBNITZY,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ;  64  miles  S.  of  Braclaw. 

RIBNO,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Obcrland  ; 
15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ortelfburg. 

RIBNOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
.Taroflavl  ;  40  miles  W.N.W  of  Jaroflavl.  N.  lat.  571'  45'. 
E.  long.^39-  14'. 

RIBS,  in  Anatomy,  the  bones  forming  the  fides  of  the 
chert,  attached  to  the  fpine  behind,  and  terminating  in  front 
in  portions  of  cartilage,  fome  of  which  are  fixed  to  the 
rternum,  the  others  not.  The  former  are  called  true,  the 
latter  falfe  ribs.  They  are  defcribed  in  the  article  Lung 
of  this  Cyclopaedia. 

Ribs,  Fraflures  of  the,  in  Surgery.     See  Fracture. 

Ribs  of  Fiji.-*.  There  is  a  very  great  variety  in  the  fliape 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  ribs  of  fifh.  They  are  in  fome 
fmooth,  and  flattened  fideways,  as  in  the  cyprini ;  in  others 
they  are  rounded,  as  in  the  cotti  and  gadi.  In  the  cyprini 
the  feveral  fpecies  have  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  ribs  on  a  fide, 
and  the  vertebrae  are  from  thirty-feven  to  forty-nine  in  number, 
differing  greatly  in  number  in  the  feveral  ipecies  of  the  fame 
genus.  The  ribs  in  many  filh  adhere  to  the  vertebrae,  by 
means  of  cartilages,  and  feem  only  continued  parts  of  them  ; 
but  in  others  they  are  free  and  loofe,  and  do  not  fo  much  as 
touch  the  vertebra:.  We  find  inrtances  of  the  firft  fort  of 
ftru£hire  in  the  cvprini,  falmons,  &c.  and  of  the  other  in 
the  perch,  the  gadi,  and  the  pleurone&ae.  In  the  fpinofe 
fifties,  the  laft  vertebra  always  is  terminated  by  a  pair  of 
broad  apophyfes  placed  perpendicularly,  and  touching  one 
another,  and  by  means  of  cartilages  thefe  are  fixed  to  the 
bones  of  the  tail.  Artedi  Ichthyolog.  See  Anatomy  of 
Fish. 

Ribs,  a  figurative  expreffion  for  the  timbers  or  frames  of 
a  (hip,  arifing  from  the  comparifon  of  it  with  the  human 
body,  as  the  keel  with  its  keelfon,  to  the  back-bone,  and 
the  timbers  to  the  ribs  ;  for  the  former  unite  and  fupport  the 
whole  fabric,  fince  the  item  and  ilern-frame,  which  are 
raifed  on  the  ends  of  the  keel,  may  be  faid  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  it,  and  ferve  to  connect  and  inclofe  the  extremities 
by  the  hawfe-pieces  forward,  and  the  tranfoms  abaft,  as  the 
keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  the  floor-timbers. 
The  idea,  if  carried  further,  may  in  a  manner  reprefent  the 
mufcular  parts  of  the  human  fabric  ;  for  the  wales,  clamps, 
and  thickltuff,  at  the  different  heads  of  the  timbers,  are  as  fo 
many  mufcles  or  rtrong  ligaments  to  conneft  the  ribs  together, 
while  the  planking  of  the  bottom  and  top-fides,  which  is 
thinner,  may  be  compared  to  the  ikin  or  covering  of  the 
whole  ;  and  hence  planking  is  often  termed,  Jhimming  the 
ftiip. 

Ribs  of  a  Parrel,  ftiort  flat  pieces  of  wood  hollowed  on 
the  back,  having  a  hole  near  each  end,  through  which  the 
parrel  rope  is  reeved.     See  Parrel. 

Ribs,  among  Jewellers,  the  lines  or  ridges  which  dif- 
tinguifh  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work,  both  of  brilliants  and 
rofes. 

RIB-WORT,  in  Botany.      See  Plantain. 

RICA,  among  the  Romans,  a  veil  with  which  the  ladies 
covered  their  heads. 

RICiE,  piMf,  furgical  bandages  for  the  head. 

RICARD,  Dominic,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Tou- 

loufe  in    1741,   and  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the 
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Chriftian  doftrine,  and  became  a  diftinguilhed  protcflor  in 
it.  He  quitted  the  fociety  after  fome  years,  and  took  up 
his  refidence  at  Paris,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  in- 
llnnSting  youth,  and  in  literary  purfuits.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  deep  knowledge  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
engaged  in  the  great  tafk  of  tranflating  the  whole  works  ot 
Plutarch.  Between  the  years  1783  and  1795  he  published 
his  verfion  of  that  philofopher's  moral  works,  in  1 7  vols. 
!2mo.  :  of  the  Lives  he  only  publilhed  4  vols.  1  2mo.  He 
publifhed  likewife  a  poem,  entitled  "  La  Sphere,"  in  eight 
cantos,  8vo.  1796,  which  contains  a  fyftem  of  allronomy 
and  geography,  enriched  with  notes,  and  notices  of  Greek, 
.Latin,  and  French  poems,  treating  on  altronomical  fub- 
jedts.  Ricard  died  in  1803.  He  wi,  diftinguifhed  by 
modeft  merit,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  focial  virtues. 

RICAUT,  Sir  Paul,  was  the  youngelt  Ion  of  fir  Peter 
Ricaut,  knight,  fuppofed  to  be  a  merchant  in  London. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  birth  and  education  of  the  fubjeft 
of  this  article  are  not  known,  but  he  appears  to  have  tra- 
velled during  feveral  years  in  Europe,  Aha,  aud  Africa. 
In  the  year  1661  he  went  out  as  fecretary  to  the  earl  of 
Wmchelfea,  the  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Here  he  remained  eight  years  in  that  polt.  In 
1663  he  publifhed  the  treaty  or  capitulation  concluded  be- 
tween Charles  II.  and  the  Turkilh  fultan,  in  which  was  the 
favourable  article,  that  Englifh  (hips  fhould  be  exempted 
from  (earch  for  foreign  goods.  When  his  connection  with 
the  Porte  was  expired,  he  was  appointed  Englifh  conful  at 
Smyrna,  an  office  which  he  held  about  eleven  years,  to  the 
entire  fatisfa&ion  of  the  Turkey  company,  and  with  the 
refpe£t  and  attachment  of  all  the  Europeans  in  that  city. 
Upon  his  return,  he  employed  himfelf  in  literary  occupa- 
tions till  the  year  1685,  when  he  accompanied  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  his  fecretary  for 
Leinfler  and  Connaught.  He  was  nominated  by  James  II. 
one  of  his  privy-council  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  ad- 
miralty court,  asd  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
After  the  revolution,  he  was  fent  by  king  William  as  his 
refident  to  the  Hanfe  towns,  in  which  poll  he  continued  ten 
years.  He  died  in  England,  in  the  year  1700,  literally 
worn  out  with  age  and  long  fervices.  Independently  ot  his 
high  character  as  a  diplomatic,  he  was  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  alio  of  the  modern 
Greek,  the  Turkilh,  the  Italian,  Spanifli,  and  French. 
As  an  author,  he  is  known  by  "  The  prefent  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire;"  "The  prefent  State  of  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  Churches  ;"  «  A  Continuation  of  Knollrs'  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Turks."  He  continued  "  Platina's  Lives  of 
the  Popes"  to  his  own  time.  He  tranflatod  from  the 
Spanifli,  "The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  h\  Garcilaflb 
de  la  Vega."  A  paper  of  this  author  is  inferted  in  the 
Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  fociety  he  was 
a  member.      Biog.  Brit. 

RICCATI,  vihcent,  a  learned  Italian  Jefuit,  was  born 
at  Caltel-Franco,  in  the  territory  of  Trevifo,  about  the  year 
1707.  His  genius  inclining  him  chiefly  10  the  Itudy  of  the 
mathematical    fciences,    he  cultivated  them  with    fo    much 

fuccefs,  that  his  fuperiors  fele&ed  1 1   proper  pcrfon 

to  teach  them  to  others.  He  accordingly  was  chofen  pro- 
feflbr  in  the  college  at  Bologna,  which  he  filled  with  reputa- 
tion till  the  fuppreffion  of  the  order  in  1773.  He  died  111 
1775,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  th.it  teftify  his  high 
merit  as  a  fcholar,  among  which  is  "A  Treatlfi  on  the 
Integral  Calculus,"  in  3  vols.  ^to.  He  did  not  confine 
himfelf  to  the  abllraft  mathematics,  but  paid  much  attention 
to  the  ftudy  of  hydraulics ;  a  branch  "1  fcience  "t  the  ut- 
moft  importance  in  all  the  northern  Italian  (late  .  where  the 
Vol.  XXX. 


many  and  rapid  rivers  expofe  the  country  to  continual  in- 
undations. In  this  line  he  appears  to  have  rendered  con- 
fiderable  fervice  to  the  Venetian  territories ;  fo  much  fo, 
that  in  1  774  a  gold  medal  was  (truck  in  his  honour. 

RICCI,  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  learned  Italian,  was  born  at 
Lugo,  in  Romagna,  in  the  year  1490.  He  ftudied  under 
Amaleo  in  Bologna,  and  for  further  improvement  vifited 
Padua  and  Venice.  He  palled  fome  years  in  the  houfe  of 
Giovanni  Cornaro,  as  preceptor  to  his  fon,  who  was  after- 
wards a  cardinal  ;  and  for  fame  time  kept  a  fchool  at  Ra- 
venna. Through  the  recommendation  of  Calcaquini,  he 
iv  invited,  in  1539,  to  the  court  of  duke  Hercules  II.  ot 
Ferrara,  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  princes  Alfonfo 
and  Luigi,  He  there  acquired  the  affection  of  his  pupils, 
and  the  efleem  of  the  learned.  He  died  at  the  age  of  79,  in 
the  year  1569.  The  principal  works  of  Ricci  are  "  Ora- 
tions," and  «  Epiltles,"  the  Latin  ltyle  of  which  has  been 
much  applauded,  as  a  happy  imitation  of  that  of  Cicero. 
The  molt  laborious  of  his  works  is  entitled  "  Apparatus 
Latins  Locutionis,"  being  a  Latin  lexicon,  in  two  parts; 
the  firft  containing  the  verbs,  and  the  fecond  the  nouns  with 
which  they  are  joined.  It  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1 J35. 
Ricci  alio  wrote  a  comedy  in  Italian  profe,  entitled  "  Le 
Balie,"  which  is  well  fpoken  of;  and  fome  Italian  poems, 
which  have  appeared  iu  collections. 

Ricci,  Matthew,  an  eminent  miffionary,  was  born  ot 
a  good  family  at  Macerata,  in  1552.  He  was  fent  to  ftudy 
the  law  at  Rome,  where,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  entered  into 
the  fociety  of  Jefuits.  He  had  not  completed  his  theo- 
logical lludies,  when  he  followed  to  the  Ealt  Indies  his  pre- 
ceptor, father  Valignan.  During  his  abode  at  Goa,  he 
applied  afliduoully  to  the  language  of  China,  to  which 
country  he  was  deftined.  In  1583  he  arrived  at  Caoquin, 
in  the  province  of  Canton,  where  he  fettled  with  fome 
brethren.  To  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Chinefe,  he  made 
a  map  of  the  world,  in  which,  whillt  he  corrected  their  pre- 
judices with  refpect  to  the  relative  dimenfions  of  their 
country,  he  complied  with  them  by  altering  the  meridian, 
fo  as  to  place  it  in  the  centre.  It  was  not  till  1600  that 
he  was  able  to  gain  accefs  to  the  emperor  at  Peking,  em- 
ploying the  pretext  of  bringing  him  a  prefent  of  curiofities 
from  Europe.  He  was  well  received,  and  permitted  to 
fettle  in  that  capital,  where  his  mathematical  (kill  rendered 
him  acceptable  to  the  court  and  men  of  letters.  He  pur- 
chafed  a  houfe  there,  and  built  a  church  ;  and  the  progrefs, 
fuch  as  it  was,  which  Chrillianity  made  in  the  metropolis  of 
China,  was  greatly  owing  to  his  exertions.  He  died  there 
in  1610,  leaving  curious  memoirs  on  China,  of  which  father 
Trigault  made  ufe  in  his  work  "  De  Chriiliana  Expedi- 
tione  apud  Sinas." 

Ricci,  Michael-Angelo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  and  able 
mathematician,  in  the  17th  century,  was  defcended  from  a 
noble  family  originally  from  Bergamo,  and  horn  at  Ro 
in  the  year  1619.  [n  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  he  conceived 
a  powerful  inclination  for  the  mi  tics,  which  was  cou» 
firmed  by  Torricelli,  during  ttye  temporary  red  I  iiat 
philofopher  a<  Rome.  Under  his  directions,  Ricd's  genius, 
arefully  cultivated,  and  his  .  1  real 
honour  both  on  the  tutor  and  pupil.  At*' ,  Torricdu  left 
Rome,  he  maintained  1  correfpondence  with  Ricci, 
who  proved  and  illuftrated  in  B  happy  manner  teveral  of  his 
new  theorems,  In  the  year1  1666  R  i<  publifli  d  a  little 
work,  entitled  "  Exercitatio  Geometrica,"  See.  in  which 
he  determined,  in  a  purely  geometrical  manner,  the  tan- 
gents, ami  the  ..  i  minima  ol  ■  urve  .  chiefly  com- 
pared with  conn      1 f  the  firft  order.     This  piece  was 

reprinted  by  the  Royal  S01  i  1 1  1  1  London,  as  a  treatifi    ■> 
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the  greateft  utility  ;  and  it  was  warmly  applauded  by  fbme 
of  the  molt  diftinguiihed  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Hav- 
ing been  induced  to  enter  into  the  church,  he  relinquid-ied 
his  mathematical  purfuits,  and  wholly  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  afliduous  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  the  duties  of  his  new 
profeflion.  He  filled  feveral  ecclefiaftical  ftations,  and, 
among  others,  thofe  of  fecretary  to  the  congregation  of  in- 
dulgences and  of  relics,  and  of  confultor  of  the  holy  office. 
In  the  year  1681,  pope  Innocent  XI.  raifed  him  to  the 
purple  ;  an  honour  which  he  wilhed  to  decline,  but  was 
compelled  to  accept  by  the  pontiff's  abfolute  command. 
He  poffeffed  it,  however,  only  for  a  ihort  period,  as  he 
died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  64.  One  of  his  "  Differta- 
tions"  is  preferved  in  cardinal  Brancaccio's  "  Works ;" 
another  in  Charles  Dati's  "  Epiftola  ad  Philalethos ;"  and 
one  of  his  "  Letters"  in  the  firfl  volume  of  the  collection, 
entitled  "  Lettere  Memorabili."     Gen.  Biog. 

Ricci,  Sebastian,  was  born  at  Belluno,  near  Trevi- 
i'ano,  in  1659;  and  having  difcovered  an  early  genius  for 
painting,  was  condufted  by  his  father  to  Venice,  and  placed 
as  a  difciple  with  Fred.  Cervelli,  a  Milanefe  artift  of  good 
reputation,  with  whom  he  itudied  for  nine  years.  He 
afterwards  improved  his  pra&ice  at  Bologna,  &c.  by  copy- 
ing, and  obtained  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Rannuccio, 
the  lecond  duke  of  Parma. 

By  the  liberality  of  that  prince,  he  was  honourably  main- 
tained at  Rome,  lludying  the  productions  of  the  belt  ancient 
and  modern  mailers;  and  there  he  formed  that  manner 
which  diitinguifhes  his  productions,  and  exhibits  a  ready 
and  fplendid  invention,  a  free  and  mafterly  handling  of  the 
pencil,  with  a  full  luxuriance  of  colour,  which  for  a  while 
raifed  him  into  the  highell  elleem,  and  confequently  im- 
menfe  employment. 

Having  quitted  Rome,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he 
was  fo  eagerly  folicited  for  his  paintings,  that  he  had 
fcarcely  time  to  take  even  neceffary  refreshment.  His  fame 
fpread  through  Europe,  and  he  received  an  invitation  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  to  adorn  the  magnificent 
palace  of  Schoenbrun.  From  thence  he  was  encouraged  to 
vifit  London,  where  he  was  immediately  and  inceflantly 
employed  by  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  perfons  of  for- 
tune. Here  he  remained  ten  years,  with  his  nephew  and 
co-adjutor,  Marco  Ricci,  who  painted  flulfully  fcenea  of 
architecture  and  landfcape.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by 
the  immenfe  occupation  he  found  ;  and  then  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  till  his 
75th  year,  when  he  (hared  the  common  fate  of  mortals. 

Ricci  was  one  of  the  few,  comparatively  fpeaking,  who 
enjoy  during  their  lives  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  fame.  In 
his  hiftory,  that  portion  of  renown  which  attaches  to  him 
died  with  him,  or  nearly  fo.  In  faft,  he  was  a  machinift, 
one  who,  being  converfant  in  the  rules  of  art,  and  fkilful  in 
the  application  of  the  means,  dazzled  where  he  could  not 
inflruft,  and  deluded  by  ingenuity  without  judgment,  and 
art  without  exprefiion.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  our  o-reat  houfes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  nephew.  At 
Chelfea  and  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum  there  are  confiderable 
pictures  of  his  painting,  but  they  do  not  rife  in  elteem  by 
continued  obfervation  ;  and  yet,  unfortunately,  they  had 
fufficient  influence  in  their  day  to  lead  the  artifts  altray  from 
the  contemplation  and  imitation  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 
and  the  greater  mailers  of  the  Italian  lchool. 

RICCIA,  in  Botany,  a  cryptogamic  genus  of  plants, 
named  by  Micheli  after  a  Florentine  Senator  of  his  time, 
Peter  Francis  Riccio,  Prefident  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, Auditor  of  the  Academy  of  Pifa,  &c.  ;  who  feems 
to  have  been  rather  a  patron,  than  a  pra&ical  cultivator,  of 
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botanic  fcience. — Mich.  Gen.  106.  t.  57.  Linn.  Gen.  566. 
Schreb.  766.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  a.  Schmidel.  Ic.  t.  44, 
45.  Hedw.  Theor.  116.  t.  29.  Jufl.  8.  Lamarck  Illullr. 
t.  877. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Hepatic*.  Nat.  Ord. 
Algte,   Linn.      Hepaticne,  Jufl. 

Eff.  Ch.     Male,  fcattered  warts  I 

Female,  Germen  globofe,  funk,  with  the  Jlyle,  in  the 
frond.  Capfule  expofed,  globofe,  crowned  with  the  ftyle, 
of  one  cell.     Seeds  numerous,  elliptical. 

The  genuine  fpecies  of  this  genus  grow  on  the  earth, 
flourifliing  in  the  damp  cold  feafon  of  the  year,  and  difap- 
pearing  in  hot  dry  weather.  Hence  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  annual.  Such  are  three  of  the  Britifh  fpecies  ;  R.  glauca. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1605.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2546;  R.  minima. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1605.  Mich.  Gen.  t.  57.  f.  6  ;  and  R.  cryf- 
tallina.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1605.  Dickf.  H.  Sice.  fafc.  15.  20. 
Mich.  Gen.  t.  57.  f.  3. — Thefe  form  fmall  glaucous  patches 
on  the  ground,  in  fandy  or  moid  places.  The  other  two 
Britifh  fpecies  float  in  frelh  water  pools  ;  R.jluitans.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1606.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  251,  whofe  frond  is  forked 
and  linear  ;  and  R.  natans.  Linn.  Syll.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2. 
708.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  252,  whofe  inverfely  heart-fhaped 
form,  with  copious  linear  ferrated  fcales,  like  radicles,  be- 
neath, has  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Nothing  is  known 
refpe&ing  the  fructification  of  thefe  two  laft.  R.  fruticulofa 
of  Dicklon  is  a  Jungermannia,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2514,  pro- 
bably a  variety  ol  the  furcata. 

Riccia,  La,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma  ;    I  mile  S.E.  of  Alb3no. 

Ricc/A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife  j  15  miles  E. 
of  Boiano. 

RICCIARELLI,  in  Biography.  See  Volterra, 
Daniel  da. 

RICCIOLI,  John-Baptist,  a  learned  Italian  Jefuit, 
and  an  eminent  philofopber,  aftronomer,  and  mathematician, 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  a  city  belonging 
to  the  papal  juriididlion,  in  the  year  1598.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the  fociety  of  Jelus. 
When  he  had  completed  his  courfe  of  academical  lhidies,  he 
was  felefted  to  teach  fucceflively  rhetoric,  police  learning, 
philofophy,  and  fcholaftic  divinity,  in  the  Jefuits'  colleges 
at  Parma  and  Bologna.  While  he  difcharged  the  duties  of 
thefe  appointments  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation,  he 
devoted  his  leifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  geography,  hydro- 
graphy, chronology,  experimental  philofophy,  and  alfro- 
nomy.  During  the  difpute  which  took  place  in  his  time, 
refpefting  the  correftnefs  of  the  Gregorian  reformation  ot 
the  calendar,  he  inlifted  himfelf  among  the  advocates  for 
the  reform,  and  publifhed  fome  little  pieces  on  the  fubjedt  at 
Bologna,  under  the  name  of  Michael  Manfredi.  His  prin- 
cipal attention,  however,  was  occupied  on  productions  of 
greater  magnitude.  He  projected  a  grand  work,  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  containing  a  complete 
fyltem  of  philofophical,  mathematical,  and  allronomical 
knowledge.  The  firlt  of  thefe  parts  was  given  by  him  to 
the  public  in  1 65 1 ,  in  two  large  and  clofely  printed  volumes, 
folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Ahnageftum  Novum,  Aftrono- 
miam  Veterum,  Novamque  Compleftens,"  &c.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  "  Almageft"  of  Ptolemy,  it  prefents  us  with  a 
collection  of  the  dilcoveries  and  improvements  in  allrono- 
mical fcience,  from  the  earlieil  ages  of  antiquity  to  the 
author's  own  time.  From  a  table  of  contents  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  part,  it  appears  that  the  fecond  part  was  to  be 
divided  into  five  books,  treating  of  trigonometry,  or  the 
dodlrine  of  plane  and  fpherical  triangles,  allronomical  in- 
ltruments,  the  optical  part  of  altronomy,  geography,  and 
chronology ;  and  the  third  part  into  ten  boks,  compre- 
hending 
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her.ding  oblervations  of  the  fun,  of  the  moon,  of  eclipfes, 
of  the  hxed.ftars,  and  planets,  with  precepts,  and  tables  of 
the  primary  and  fecondary  motions,  and  other  agronomical 
tables.  But  if  thefe  parts  were  completed,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ever  publillied.  In  the  year  1 66 r  he 
prefented  to  the  world  his  "  Geographix  et  Hydrographix 
Reformats;,  Libri  XII."  in  folio;  and  in  1665,  his  "  Ai- 
tronomix  Reformatx,  Tomi  duo,"  folio,  2  vols,  in  one. 
The  lail  work  which  he  pubhihed  made  its  appearance  111 
1669,  under  the  title  of  "  Chronologia  Reformata,  et  ad 
Certas,  Concluliones  Redadta,"  folio,  2  vols,  in  one.  Fa- 
ther Riccioli  died  in  1671,  when  about  73  years  of  age. 

RICCOBONI,  Louis,  a  comic  actor  and  writer,  born 
at  Modena  in  1674,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  theatre  under 
the  name  of  Lelio.  In  1716  he  came  to  France  with  his 
family,  and  diltinguifhed  himfelf  as  the  belt  adtor  at  the 
Theatre  Italien.  Religious  motives  induced  him  to  quit 
the  llage  in  1729;  and  he  died  in  1753,  mut"h  eiteemed  for 
the  decency  of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  difpofition.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  comedies,  which  had  a  tem- 
porary fuccels,  and  which  contain  much  comic  humour. 
One  of  them,  entitled  "  Les  Coquets,"  was  revived  a  few 
years  fince.  He  alio  wrote  "  Penlees  fur  la  Duclamation  ;" 
"  Difcours  fur  la  Reformation  du  Theatre  ;"  "  Obferva- 
tions  fur  la  Comedie  et  fur  le  Genie  de  Moliere ;"  "  Re- 
flexions Hilloriques  et  Critiques  fur  les  Theatres  de  l'Eu- 
rope  ;"  and  "  Hiltoire  du  Theatre  Italien." 

The  "  Hiitory  of  the  Italian  Theatre"  of  this  author,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  publifhcd  in  1730  and  1731,  and  the  "  Reflec- 
tions Hiflorical  and  Critical  upon  all  the  Theatres  of  Eu- 
rope," which  appeared  in  1738,  contain  many  judicious  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  the  ftage  in  general,  and,  in  the  work 
firfl  mentioned,  to  the  lyric  theatre  in  particular. 

RlcceBOM,  Marie  Laboras  de  Mezieres,  fecond 
wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  17  14.  After 
her  marriage,  die  became  an  aftrefs  on  the  Italian  theatre, 
which  fhe  quitted  with  her  hufband.  She  is  known  by  fe- 
veral  novels,  written  with  much  elegance  of  ftyle  and  refine- 
ment of  fentiment.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  "  Lettres  de 
Miladi  Catefby  ;"  "  Lettres  de  la  CountelTe  de  Sancerre  ;" 
"  Lettres  de  Sophie  de  Valiere  ;"  "  Ernefline  ;"  "  Lettres 
de  Milford  Riven."  She  alfo  tranflated  Fielding's  Amelia  ; 
and  fhe  appears  to  have  had  a  predile&ion  for  England,  in 
which  the  fcene  of  leveral  of  her  novels  is  laid.  She  was  in 
habits  of  intimate  correfpondence  with  Garrick.  The 
works  of  Madame  Riccoboni  were  printed  collectively  in 
10  vols.  121110.  Neufchatel,  and  9  vols.  i2mo.  Paris.  They 
rank  among  the  moft  elegant  and  ingenious  of  the  clafs,  and 
difplay  much  knowledge  of  the  tender  affections,  and  great 
decency  joined  to  vivacity.  Several  of  her  novels  have  been 
tranflated  into  Englifh.  She  died  in  1792,  reduced  by  the 
troubles  of  the  time  to  a  ftate  approaching  to  want. 

RICE,   in  Botany.      See  OltVZA. 

Rice,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a  plant  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  the  Ealt,  in  South  Carolina,  in  America, 
and  alio  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Piedmont.  It  is  a  plant  that 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  with  a 
ltalk  not  unlike  that  of  wheal,  but  fuller  of  joints,  and  with 
leaves  refcmbling  that  of  the  leek.  It  branches  out  into 
feveral  ftems,  at  the  top  of  which  the  grain  grows  in  cluf- 
ters,  and  each  of  them  is  terminated  with  an  ear  or  beard, 
and  inelofed  in  a  yellow  rough  hulk.  When  flripped  of 
ihis,  they  appear  to  be  of  an  oval  fhape,  of  a  filming  white 
colour,  and  almolt  tranfparent.  It  is  probably  a  plant  that 
cannot  be  cultivated  in  this  climate,  as  the  experiments  laid 
to  be  made  by  fir  .lofeph  Banks,  and  detailed  a6  below  by  a 
niter  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Agricultural  Magazine, 
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feem  to  fliew .  It  is  ftatcd,  that  the  dry  or  mountain  rice 
which  he  received  laft  year  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  trial,  had  been  procured  at  a  confiderable  expence  by 
fir  John  Murray,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Serinagur,  a 
city  in  India,  iitnated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Imaus,  where 
lnow  lies  till  late  in  the  fpring  ;  and  where  the  climate  has 
been  fuppofed  to  rcfemble  that  of  England  fufficiently  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  one 
would  equally  fucceed  in  the  other  country  ;  he  therefore 
conlidcrs  it  as  a  duty  owing  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  fir 
John,  to  give  the  Board  fome  account  of  the  refult  of  the 
trial  of  it,  made  at  Spring-Grove,  near  Hounflow,  in  Mid- 
dleiex.  He  adds,  that  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  May, 
when  the  famples,  being  of  fix  forts,  were  delivered  out  by 
the  Board,  and  they  were  fown  immediately,  on  the  2  lit  day 
ot  that  month,  on  fix  fmall  beds  in  a  garden,  under  the 
fhelter  of  a  paled  fence,  in  a  fouth  expofure.  And  the 
grains  were  fown  very  thin,  in  order  that  the  progrefs  of  their 
vegetation  might  be  better  noted  :  in  a  very  few  days  they 
appeared  above  ground.  The  feafon  being  warm,  with 
a  moderate  fupply  of  rain,  it  was  feldom  necefTary  to  water 
them  ;  however,  when  they  appeared  to  flag,  which  gene- 
rally  happened  after  three  or  four  dry  days  had  taken  place, 
they  were  well  fprinkled  with  a' watering  pot.  He  fays,  that 
in  lefs  than  a  month  they  had  grown  feveral  inches  high  ; 
each  fort  had  acquired  an  appearance  very  different  from  the 
reft  ;  fome  were  pale  green,  and  had  broader  blades  ;  fome 
were  deeper  coloured,  and  narrower  in  the  blade  ;  and  one 
fort  had  a  brown  hue  on  the  whole  plant ;  and  the  bafes  of 
the  leaves  in  this  kind  were  nearly  black. 

He  further  ftates,  that  during  the  month  of  Auguft,  they 
tillowed  much  more  than  he  has  obferved  any  other  corn  to 
do  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  although  they  had  been  fown  very 
thin,  they  became  a  denfe,  compadt  bed  of  plants :  the 
blades  in  feme  of  the  kinds  Handing  as  clofe,  or  clofer  to 
each  other,  than  the  thickeft  fown  barley  ever  does.  At  the 
clofe  of  the  month  the  blades  were  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  high ;  the  plants  continued  to  tillow,  each  root 
having  by  this  time  produced  from  ten  to  twenty  off-fetfl, 
but  no  fymptom  of  a  rifing-ftem  was  at  all  obiervable.  In 
the  middle  of  September  they  had  ftill  continued  to  tillou  , 
and  the  blades  to  ftrengthen,  fo  that  fome  of  them  were  at 
leaft  two  feet  long.  As  the  frofts  of  the  autumn  were  now 
nearly  approaching,  it  became  an  objeft  of  fome  importance 
to  examine  the  ftate  in  which  the  plants  really  were,  in  or- 
der to  afcertain  the  probability  of  their  having  produced 
ears,  or  poffibility  of  their  having  ripened  corn,  if  they  had 
been  fown  a  month  or  two  earlier. 

The  moft  careful  infpeftion  was  therefore  made  by  difTec- 
tion,  but  no  traces  could  be  found  of  the  rudiment  of  a 
joint  beginning  to  form  itfelf  on  the  crown  of  the  root,  or 
ot  the  embryo  of  the  glumes  of  the  ear,  which  in  all  kinds 
of  corn  are  firlt  difccrnible  in  that  part.  He  fays  that  about 
this  period  he  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  defilt  from  ob 
ferving  then-  future  progrefs  ;  but  a  froft  loon  after  follow- 
ed, which  cut  the  blade  down  to  the  earth,  and  at  once  de. 
ftroyed  all  hopes  of  thefe  kinds  of  rice  producing  grain  in 
our  climate  ;  the  quantity  of  the  blade  was  however  fo  un- 
commonly great,  that  it  is  not  impoffible,  he  thinks,  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  fow  it  as  food  tor  cattle,  for  a  vrr» 
large  proportion  of  flock  might  certainly  b«  maintained 
upon  an  acre  of  it.  He  concludes  b)  obfurving,  that  be. 
fore  the  froft  fets  in,  he  had  ordered  a  tuft  of  each  kind  o! 
the  rice  to  be  traitfplanted  into  a  pot,  and  placed  in  a  hot- 
houfe,  in  order,  it  pollible,  to  afcertain  the  natural  period 
of  this  grain  1  whether,  like  winter  corn,  it  requires  eight 
or  nine  months  to  come  to  perfection,  or,  like  our  Lent 
E  e  7. 
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corn,  arrives  at  the  fame  period  in  five  or  fix  :  but  all  ot 
thefe  died,  notwithitanding  great  attention  was  paid  to 
them:  fome  feed,  however,  which  he  had  given  to  Mr. 
Lambert,  fucceeded  better ;  it  was  fown  in  his  hot-houfe 
in  the  month  of  June,  where  it  throve  well,  but  did  not 
produce  ears  till  near  Chriftmas,  a  period  of  feven  months, 
from  whence  it  is  probable,  the  grain  would  have  ripened  in 
lefs  than  two  months  from  the  time  the  ear  appeared.  It  is 
eafy  to  deduce  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serinagur  thefe 
kinds  of  rice  are  either  fown  as  winter  corn,  or  the  climate 
there  is  far  better  fuited  to  promote  the  quick,  progrefs  of 
vegetation  than  our's  is.  It  was,  when  it  produced  ears, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fome  of  the  ftems  had 
five  joints,  including  the  radical  one  :  had  it  been  in  a  more 
fuitable  climate,  it  would  certainly  have  grown  taller,  tor 
the  flowers  dropped  off  without  producing  feed. 

It  is  however  cultivated  much  in  the  Eaft,  as  in  China,  as 
well  as  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America  ;  the  method  of 
which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Duhamel. 

I.  To  haften  the  fprouting  of  the  nee,  it  is  put  into  baf- 
kets,  and  foaked  for  fome  days  in  a  Handing  water.   2.  When 
their  rice-grounds  are  fo  foaked  with   water  as  to  be  quite 
like  mud,  they  are  ploughed    with  a  buffalo    yoked   to  a 
plough  very  fimple  in  its  make,  having  but  one  fhare,  one 
handTe,  and  no  wheels.     3.  After  a  gentle  rain,  they  break 
the  clods  with  a  kind  of  large  hurdle,  drawn  by  a  large 
buffalo  ;  the  driver  fitting  upon  it  to  increafe  the  weight. 
4.  The  ground  is  cleared  of  all  flones,  and  whatever  root. ■ 
are  in  it  are  pulled  up  by  a  ftrong  harrow,  with  great  iron 
teeth.     This  inftrument  is  drawn  by  a  buffalo,  and  a  man 
guides  it  by  the  help  of  two  handles,  like  thofe  of  a  plough, 
upon  which  he   leans  hard.     The  earth  is  like  mud,  and 
partly  covered  with  water  during  all  this  operation.     5.  The 
earth  is  afterwards  fmoothed  with   a  harrow,  which  has  fe- 
veral  rows  of  teeth.     A  man  guides  this  harrow  by  its  two 
handles,  whilft  a  buffalo  draws  it  ;  and  as  faft   as  its  teeth 
form  little  channels  in  the  ground,  the  water  runs  in  and 
fills  them  up.     6.  When  the  rice  that  was  laid  to  foak  has 
fprouted,  the  feed  is  known  to  be  good  ;  and  it  is  then  fown 
by  hand,  very  thick,  and  as  equally  as  poffible.     Only  part 
of   the  ground    is  fown  in  this  manner,  to  furnifh  plants 
for  the  reft.     The  day  after  it  has  been  fown  the  points  of 
the  plants  appear  above  the  furface  of  the  water  ;   for  the 
ground  is  overflowed  all  this  time  with  juft  enough  water  to 
cover  it.     And  it  is  added,  that  when  the  plants  have  ac- 
quired a  little  ttrength,  they  are  fprinkled  with  lime-water, 
to  deftroy  the  infedts,  and  fome  of  the  weeds  that  would 
hurt  them.     For  this  purpofe  a  fmall  bafket  is  fattened  to 
the  end  of  a  long  handle,  and  dipt  in  the  lime-water,  which 
runs  through  it,  and  is  conveyed  over  the  plants.      And  the 
Chinefe  have  a  great  veneration  for  the  firll  inventor  of  this 
method,  which  anfwers  to  our  cuftom  of  tteeping  wheat  in 
lime-water,   or  manuring  land  with  quick-lime.       7.  To- 
wards April,  when    the   plants  are  grown  flrong  enough 
to  cover  the  whole   field,   and   look  very  green  and  even, 
the   greateft    part    of  them  is    pulled  up  by   handfuls,  all 
the   mud  is   carefully   wafhed   off  their  roots,  and,  being 
held  at  the  fame  time  as  even  as  poffible  with  one  another, 
they  are  planted   in   tufts,  pretty   far  afunder,    and  in   a 
quincunx   form,  in   fields   prepared  on   purpofe  for  them. 
A  ferene  day  is  chofen  for  this  operation,  which  muff  be 
performed  as  quick  as  poffible.     This  praftice  of  the  Chinefe 
is,  he  thinks,  with  refpeft  to  the  common  culture  of  rice, 
what  the  new  hufbandry  is  with  refpecvt  to  the  common  cul- 
ture of  wheat.  8.  The  rice  mull  be  watered,  which  is  always 
done  in  China  by  overflowing  it.     To  this  end,  the  rice- 
grounds  are  always  near  a  rivulet,  pond,  or  great  pool  of 
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water,  from  which  they  are  feparated  only  by  a  bank  or 
caufeway.  If  the  water  was  higher  than  the  rice -ground,  a 
trench  cut  through  the  caufeway  would  overflow  it  at  once  : 
but  as  it  is  generally  lower,  or  on  a  level  with  the  rice- 
ground,  the  neceffary  quantity  is  conveyed  in  pails  or  buckets, 
which  are  worked  chiefly  by  the  help  of  ropes.  9.  Though 
a  man  cannot  Hep  in  thefe  rice-grounds  without  being  up 
to  his  knees,  the  Chinefe  weed  them  three  times  in  a  fummer, 
and  that  with  fuch  care,  that  they  pull  up  even  the  roots 
of  every  weed.  10.  When  the  rice  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by 
its  turning  yellow,  like  wheat,  it  is  cut  down  with  a  fickle, 
made  into  (heaves,  and  carried  into  a  barn,  where  it  is 
threihed  with  flails  pretty  much  like  ours  :  the  ftraw  is  re- 
moved with  pitch-forks  and  fhovels,  and  the  outer  hufk  of 
the  grain  is  taken  off  by  beating  it  with  great  wooden  peftles, 
or  a  kind  of  mallet,  after  which  it  is  lifted  and  winnowed  : 
and,  laftly,  to  get  off  the  under  hufk,  the  grain  is  put  be- 
tween two  mill-ftones,  which  are  worked  by  a  lever  fattened 
to  the  upper  one.  But  the  two  moll  remarkable  circum- 
ftances  of  this  culture  are,  1  ft,  the  care  which  the  Chinefe  take 
not  to  let  their  plants  be  too  clofe  together,  left  they  fhould 
rob  one  another  of  their  food  ;  and  2dly,  their  weeding 
their  rice-grounds  three  times  in  a  fummer,  which  anfwers 
the  end  of  the  hoeings  recommended  for  the  alleys  between 
the  beds  of  other  grain,  cultivated  according  to  the  horfe- 
hoeing  huibandry. 

This  plant  is  laid  to  have  been  lately  cultivated  with  fuc. 
cefs  near  Dumfries,  by  Mr.  Charters  ;  notwithftanding  the 
want  of  fuccefs  in  the  above  trial,  as  well  as  by  others  in 
Cambridgefhire.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  by 
degrees  it  may  b?  fo  naturalized  to  the  climate,  as  has  been 
the  cafe  with  many  other  plants,  as  to  be  cultivated  without 
much  trouble  or  difficulty,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  as  an  article  of  the  grain 
kind.  Rice  forms  an  excellent  kind  of  bread  when  incor- 
porated with  flour,  as  well  as  a  good  food  for  the  feeding 
of  different  forts  of  animals  of  the  poultry  and  other 
kinds. 

Rice  is  much  ufed  as  food  in  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries in  time  of  Lent.  The  ordinary  preparation  is,  by  tirll 
fteeping  it  in  water,  then  boiling  it  in  milk.  Some  make  it 
into  a  fo"rt  of  farina,  or  flour,  by  pounding  it  in  a  mortar, 
after  having  firft  put  it  in  hot  water,  and  again  wafhed  it 
out  in  cold. 

Among  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice  is  accounted  the 
mildeft  and  moll  nutritious,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas.  It  is  lefs 
vifcous  than  wheat,  or  of  lefs  tenacity,  when  boiled  with 
water.. 

The  northern  nations  cat  their  fowls  and  other  meats  with 
rice  and  faffron.  The  Chinefe  make  a  wine  of  rice,  which 
is  of  an  amber  colour,  and  tattes  like  Spanifh  wine,  and 
ferves  them  for  their  common  drink.  In  fome  parts  of 
Europe  they  alfo  draw  a  very  ttrong  brandy,  or  fpirit,  from 
rice. 

KlCE-Baliing,  in  Agriculture,  a  provincial  word  applied 
to  a  method  of  ploughing,  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Marfhall,  the  flag  is  always  turned  up  towards  the  un- 
ploughed  ground,  the  edge  of  the  coulter  paffing  clofe  to  the 
edge  of  the  flag  latt  turned  :  whereas,  mjlob-furrowing,  the 
flag  is  turned  towards  the  ploughed  ground,  the  coulter 
paffing  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  from  the  latt  ploughed  fur- 
row ;  into  which,  in  this  cafe,  the  edge  of  the  flag  hangs  ; 
and,  in  both  cafes,  a  flip  of  unploughed  foil,  of  a  width 
nearly  to  that  of  the  flag,  is  buried. 

RlCE-Bird,  in  Ornithology.     See  Emberiza  Oryzivora. 

RlCE  Lake,  in   Geography,  a   lake  of  Canada,  having  a 
6  portage 
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portage  of  n  miles  to  lake   Ontario.     It  difcharges  itfelf 
by  the  river  Trent,   into  the  head  of   the  bay  of  Cjuintc. 

RICEBO ROUGH,  a  town  of  America,  in  Liberty 
county,  Georgia,  In-  the  county  courts  are  held.  rI'he 
county  contains  6228  inhabitants. 

RICERCARE,  Ital.  tofeek;  whence  rkercata,  a  re- 
search, a  flourilh,  a  prelude,  an  impromptu,  a  voluntary. 
See'  Research. 

RICEYS,  Lks,  in  Gibgraphy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dillricl  of  Bar-fur-Seine  ;  6,  7,  and  8  miles  S.  of  Bar-fur- 
Seine.  The  place  contains  3842,  and  the  canton  7875  in- 
habitants, on  a  territory  of  167^  kiliometres,  in  8  com- 
munes. 

RICH,  Cai'L,  a  cape  on  the  weft  fide  of  Newfoundland, 
towards  the  north  end,  and  is  the  N.E.  part  of  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  having  the  ifle  of  St.  John,  and  fome  other 
fmall  ides,  to  the  N.  This  cape  was  the  boundary  of  the 
French  privilege  of  fifhing,  which  extended  from  hence 
northward,  and  round  to  cape  Bonavilla. 

Rich  Inlet,  a  narrow  channel  between  two  fmall  iflands 
near  the  coatt  of  North  Carolina.  N.  lat.  34°  14'.  W. 
long.  770  52'. 

RICHARD  of  St.  Fiaor,  in    Biography,  a    celebrated 
divine  and  fcripture  commentator  in  the  12th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  who  went  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  the 
univerfity   of   Paris.      Here  he    entered   among  the  canons 
regular  of  St.  Auguftine,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  famous   Hugh,  who,  like  him,  de- 
rived his  furname  from  the  fame  houfe.      Uader  this  mailer 
heafliduouny  ftudied  the  feveral  branches  of  fcience,  as  far 
as    they    were   then   known,    particularly    theological    and 
biblical  literature  ;  and  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
proficiency,  as   well  as   the   friendfhip  of  the  moil  eminent 
in  that  teat  of  learning.      In    1164  he  was  elected  prior 
of  his  monailery,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1173,  equally 
refpected  for  his  virtues  as  for  his  learned  attainments.      His 
critical  pieces   are  very  accurate  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.      His  ftyle,  however,  is  not  very  elevated  ;  on  which 
nit  his  pious  treatifes,  though  abounding  in  excellent 
matter,  are  greatly  deficient  in  weight  and  energy.      His 
works  confilt  of  critical  obfervations  and  remarks  on  fome 
of  the   hiftorica]  parts   of  the  Old   Teftament,  relating  to 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;  allegorical  and 
moral  "  Commentaries"  on  feveral  of  the  Pfalms,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  the  Apocalypfe  ;  queilions  on   certain  dif- 
:'   pailages  of  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  and  other  parts  of  the 
lible;    and    numerous    critical,    doctrinal,    and    practical 
ifes.       The  whole  have  been  frequently  printed  in  a  col- 
■  <•  form  ;  and    the  belt   edition   is   faid   to   be   that   of 
Rouen,  in  i'iJO,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

RlCHARD  1.,  king  of  England,  furnamed  Caitr  de  Lion, 
ton  ot  Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  Guienne,  was  born  in  the 
I  1157.  A*  fecond  fon  he  was  mvetted  in  the  duchy 
of  Guienne,  and  county  of  Poitou.  In  1 173  he  united 
with  his  brothers,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  in  a  rebellion  againlt 
his  father,  which  was  loon  quelled,  and  forgiven  by  the 
reigning  monarch.  Richard  was  now  fent  to  Poitou  to 
reduce  (ome  revolted  barons,  where  lie  dilplayed  that  martial 
ipirit  lor  which  he  was  afterwards  celebrated,  and  on  account 

■  A  which  he  obtained  his  furname.  Refuting  to  pav  homage 
lor  the  duchy  of  Aquitainc  to  his  elder  brother  Henry,  a 
war  broke  out  between  them  in  France,  which  their  father 
found  great  difficulty  in  terminating.  Henry  foon  after 
this  died,  and  Richard,  being  now  heir  apparent,  was  re- 
quired to  rcfign  Aquitaine  to  his  youtigeit  brother,  John. 
This  lie  retufed,  and  new  wars  enfued.      In  1  180,  he  joined 
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Philip  Auguflus,  king  of  France,  againll  his  own  father, 
and  did  homage   to    the   French  king    1  poffeflions 

which  he  held  on  the  continent.  A  war  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  unnatural  junction,  in  which  Henry  was 
haraifed  and  worn  out  by  Richard,  while  he  found  him- 
felf  abandoned  by  his  youngelt  fon  John.  Henry  died  in 
July  of  the  fame  year,  and  was  fu'eceeded  in  his  throne  by 
the  Subject  of  this  article.  He  is  faid  to  have  vifited  his 
father's  corpfe  on  the  day  after  his  deceafe,  and  exprefling 
great  remorfe  for  his  pad  behaviour,  charged  himfelf  with 
being  his  murderer.  Richard  was  crowned  at  Weltminlter, 
received  into  his  confidence  the  faithful  fervants  of  the  late 
king,  and  discountenanced  all  thofe  who  had  been  abettors 
in  his  own  rebellion.  He  fet  at  liberty  his  mothei,  queen 
Eleanor,  who  had  long  been  in  a  ttate  of  confinement,  and 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  his  brother  John 
by  grants  of  great  extent  in  England  and  France.  Richard, 
while  prince,  had  taken  tiie  crofs  along  with  his  father  ;  and 
now  he  had  come  to  the  crown,  he  was  determined  to  give 
fcope  to  his  martial  talents  in  the  Eaft.  Having  made  the 
requifite  preparations,  he,  in  1 190,  had  an  interview  with 
Philip  of  France,  who  had  alfo  taken  the  crofs,  at  which, 
mutual  conditions  were  agreed  upon  refpecting  their  co- 
operation in  the  expedition,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdoms 
during  their  abfence.  As  a  prelude  to  their  enterprize, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  times,  was  regarded 
as  extremely  pious  in  its  object  and  motives,  Richard  and 
his  nobles,  who  had  embarked  in  the  fame  caufe,  exercifed 
their  zeal  in  a  horrible  maffacre  and  pillage  of  the  Jews  in 
feveral  of  the  principal  towns,  which  was  ended  by  a  bon- 
fire of  the  bonds  which  the  Chriilians  had  entered  into 
with  this  much  injured  people. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  muttered  their  forces,  which  amounted  to  100,000 
men  in  arms,  in  the  plains  of  Vefelay,  on  the  borders  of 
Burgundy.  Richard  then  proceeded  to  Marfeilles  for 
embarkation,  and  in  September  the  two  monarchs  met  at 
Medina,  where  they  (pent  the  winter,  in  the  courle  of 
which,  diffentions  arofe  that  were  nearly  breaking  out  into 
open  hollilities,  but  which  ended  in  a  new  treaty,  in  which 
all  differences  were  for  the  prefent  adjulted.  Richard  had 
long  been  under  engagements  to  marry  Adelais,  Philip's 
fitter  ;  but  an  attachment  which  he  had  formed  to  Beren- 
garia,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  together 
with  fome  mifconduct  of  the  French  princefs,  induced  him 
to  break  the  contract,  in  which  it  appears  that  Philip 
acquiefced.  Eleanor  arrived  at  Medina  with  Berengaria  [ 
but  Richard)  without  waiting  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  fet 
fail  in  April,  1191,  with  his  Heet,  which  was  foon  difperfed 
by  a  ttorm.  The  king  failed  into  Crete  ;  but  three  of  his 
(hips,  with  his  intended  bride,  and  his  filler,  the  queen  of 
Sicily,  on  board,  were  (trended  on  the  coaft  of  Cyprus. 
The  king  of  that  ifland  treated  the  unfortunate  crews  and 
the   princefles   with    great   rigour,    in    1  ir    which 

inlult,  Richard  landed  his  army  in  the  ifland,  defeated  the 
inhabitants  in  two  battles,  and  reduced  the  king  to  the  fur- 
render  ol  himfelfj  his  only  daughter,  and  his  Sovereignty. 
In  this  ifland  he  conlummated  In;  marriage  with  Beren- 
garia, and  then  embarked  for  Paleftine. 

The  liege  ot  Acre,  celebrated  likewife  in  modern  timi 
which   hail  been   commenced  two  years   before,  was  Hill 

carrying  on  by  the  relics  ol  the  emperor  Frederic's  army, 
with  the  other   Chnllian   adventurers   who   had  at    different 

times  joined  the  banners  of  the  crofs,  while  it  was  ob- 
llinately  defended  by  a  numerous  Saracen  garrifon,  fup- 
ported  by  Saladin  at  tin-  lie.nl  of  a  powerful  hoil  in  the 
field.     The  anival  of  the  two  kim  s  ipfufed  new    vigom 
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into  the  befiegers,  and  feats  of  arms  were  performed  under 
the  walls,  by  Richard  and  Philip,  efpecially  by  the  former, 
who  far  furpaffed  his  rival  in  military  enterprife.  The 
cit)  furrendered  in  July  1191,  and  immediately  there  were 
two  competitors  for  the  titular  kingdom  of  Jerufalem, 
whofe  claims  were  efpoufed  by  the  rival  kings.  Philip, 
however,  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Eaft  ;  he  returned 
home,  leaving  io,coo  men  with  Richard,  who  marched 
from  Acre  with  the  intent  of  reducing  the  other  towns  on 
the  fea-coaft,  while  Saladin  attended  his  motions,  and  gave 
him  frequent  affaults,  which  produced  deeds  of  extraor- 
dinary valour  on  both  fides,  till  at  length  a  general  engage- 
ment was  brought  on,  in  which,  after  both  wings  ot  the 
Chriftian  army  had  been  defeated,  Richard  in  the  centre, 
by  the  mod  heroic  exertions  of  bravery,  and  confummate 
military  lkill,  gained  a  complete  vi&ory.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  pofleffion  of  Joppa,  Afcalon,  and  other 
places'  which  Saladin  had  deferted  ;  and  Richard  advanced 
within  light  of  the  holy  city  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
allies  refufed  to  concur  in  the  fiege  of  that  capital,  and  he 
was  obliged  reluctantly  to  return  to  Afcalon.  Here  he 
concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin,  on  the  condition  that 
Acre,  Joppa,  and  the  other  fea-ports  of  Paleftine,  fhould 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chriftians,  and  that  they  fhould 
enjoy  full  liberty  to  perform  their  pilgrimages  to  Jerufalem. 
Richard  now  prepared  to  return  home,  where  his  prefence 
was  ablolutely  neceffary  on  account  of  the  great  diforders 
into  which  his  kingdom  was  fallen.  Previous  to  his  em- 
barkation, he  terminated  the  conteft  for  the  crown  of 
Jerufalem,  by  concurring  in  the  election  of  Conrad,  and 
bellowing  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Cyprus  upon  the 
dilappointed  competitor  Lulignan.  At  this  period,  Con- 
rad was  murdered  in  the  ftreets  of  Tyre  by  two  emiffaries 
of  the  prince  of  Affafiins,  commonly  called  the  "  old  man 
of  the  mountain  ;"  and  although  the  deed  was  clearly  tr.-u  ed 
to  this  fource,  Philip  was  bafe  enough  to  calumniate 
Richard  as  the  author  of  it,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  excufe  for  the  defigns  which  he  was  carrying  on  again  It 
him  in  Europe. 

Richard  fet  fail  from  Acre  in  Oftober,  1 192.  In  the 
courle  of  his  voyage  he  was  wrecked  near  Aquileia  :  thence 
he  purfued  his  way  through  Germany,  in  the  difguife  of  a 
pilgrim;  but  being  difeovered  near  Vienna,  he  was  arretted 
by  the  orders  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Aullria,  and  thrown 
into  prifon.  He  was  afterwards  given  up  to  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  offended  by  him.  When  intel- 
ligence of  this  event  reached  England,  queen  Eleanor  wrote 
repeatedly  to  the  pope,  reprelenting  to  his  holinefs  the 
fcandal  and  injuilice  of  felling  and  imprifoning  the  moft  il- 
lultrious  champion  of  Chriftendom,  whofe  exertions  for  the 
common  caufe  were  celebrated  throughout  Europe  and 
Afia  ;  and  claiming,  in  behalf  of  the  captive  king,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  holy  lee.  Her  reprefentations  were  of  no 
avail :  Richard  was  kept  in  prifon,  and  loaded  with  irons ; 
which  afforded  his  rival,  Philip,  full  opportunity  for  in- 
vading his  dominions.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  John, 
who  readily  took  up  arms  againft  his  brother's  government, 
while  Philip  was  making  himfelf  mailer  of  great  part  of 
Normandy.  Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  fupported  his  mif. 
fortunes  and  indignities  with  the  molt  undaunted  courage. 
The  emperor,  to  jultify  his  own  conduct,  produced  the 
royal  captive  before  the  diet  at  Worms,  under  a  charge  of 
fevcral  heinous  offences ;  but  Richard  repelled  the  accufa- 
tions  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  eloquence,  that  he  carried  the 
affembly  with  him,  who  loudly  exclaimed  againft  his  deten- 
tion. At  length  he  was  liberated,  on  the  condition  that 
i  50,000  marks  fhould  be  paid  as  a  ranfom,     He  arrived  in 


England  in  March,   1194,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  fubje£b 
in  general. 

When  Philip  was  made  acquainted  with  Richard's  de- 
liverance, he  wrote  to  John  "to  take  care  of  himfelf,  the  devil 
being  broke  loofe."  The  property  of  John  was  immediately 
confifcated,  and  his  caltle  at  Nottingham  feized.  Richard 
was  recrowned  at  Wellminfter,  in  the  prefence  of  William, 
king  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  then  began  to  raife  money,  that 
he  might  take  revenge  upon  his  inveterate  foe,  Philip  of 
France.  John  threw  himlelf  at  the  feet  of  his  brother,  im- 
ploring, in  the  moft  abjedt  terms,  his  pardon.  "  I  forgive 
him,"  faid  the  hero,  "  and  hope  I  fhall  as  eafily  forget  his 
injuries  as  he  will  my  pardon."  In  the  enfuing  war  between 
Richard  and  Philip,  the  former  gained  fome  advantages  ; 
but  a  truce  fufpended  farther  hoftilities.  A  peace  was  ter- 
minated in  1 1 96  ;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  war  was 
renewed,  in  which  much  cruelty  was  exercifed  on  both 
fides. 

England,  during  this  foreign  contention,  had  been  the 
fcene  of  much  calamity,  partly  through  diflurbances  occa- 
fioned  by  the  exafrtions  of  a  needy  and  rapacious  govern- 
ment, and  partly  by  the  more  grievous  calamities  of  famine 
and  peftilence.  A  lalling  accommodation  with  France,  as 
preparatory  to  another  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  was 
in  agitation,  when  the  reign  and  life  of  Richard  were 
brought  to  a  clofe  through  his  avarice,  which  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Hume. 

Vidomar,  vifeount  of  Limoges,  a  vaffal  of  the  king's, 
had  found  a  treafure,  of  which  he  ient  a  part  to  that  prince 
as  a  prefent.  Richard,  as  fuperior  lord,  claimed  the  whole, 
betieged  the  vifcount  in  the  caflle  of  Chalus,  near  Limoges, 
in  order  to  make  him  comply  with  his  demands.  The  gar- 
rifon  offered  to  furrender,  but  Richard  was  determined  on 
revenge  ;  and  as  he  was  furveying  the  caille  with  Marcadee, 
leader  of  his  Brabancons,  he  was  ilruck  by  an  arrow,  aimed 
at  him  by  Bertrand  de  Gourdon.  The  wound  was  not 
confidered  as  mortal :  the  place  was  aflaulted  and  taken,  and 
the  whole  garrifon  executed,  except  Gourdon,  who  had 
wounded  him,  and  who  was  relerved  for  a  more  favage  exe- 
cution. By  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  furgeon,  the  wound, 
which  was  at  ftrll  but  flight,  exhibited  the  moft  dangerous 
fymptoms,  and  the  king  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching. 
He  lent  tor  Gourdon,  and  a/ked  him  what  had  induced  him 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  his  life  ;  to  which  the  man  boldly 
replied,  "  You  killed,  with  your  own  hands,  my  father 
and  my  two  brothers,  and  you  intended  to  have  hanged 
myfelf:  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  you  may  take 
your  revenge,  by  inflidling  upon  me  the  feverell  torments  j 
but  I  fhall  endure  them  with  patience,  provided  I  can 
think  that  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of  fuch 
a  nuifance."  Richard,  ilruck  with  the  magnanimity  and 
reafonablenefs  of  the  reply,  and  probably  humbled  and 
penitent  by  the  near  approach  of  death,  ordered  Gourdon 
to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  a  fum  of  money  to  be  given  him  ; 
but  Marcadee,  unknown  to  the  dying  king,  feized  the  un- 
happy man,  caufed  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  then  hanged. 
Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty- 
fecond  of  his  age,  leaving  no  iflue  behind  him.  The  moil 
fhining  parts  of  his  character  are  his  military  talents.  He 
loved  glory,  and  chiefly  military  glory  ;  and  as  his  con- 
duct in  the  field  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  he  feems 
to  have  poffeffed  every  talent  neceffary  for  acquiring  it. 
His  refentmenls  were  high,  and  his  pride  unconquerable. 
He  was  diltinguifhed  by  all  the  good  as  well  as  bad  qualities 
incident  to  an  impetuous  and  vehement  fpirit :  he  was  open, 
frank,  generous,  fincere,  and  brave  j  but  revengeful,  am- 
bitious, haughty,  and  cruel.     His  talents  were  confiderabk- 

in 
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in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  the  field.  He  was  a  pafiionate 
lover  of  poetry  :  fome  of  his  compolitions  in  that  line  are 
faici  to  remain  ;  and  he  bears  a  rank  among  the  Provencal 
poets  and  Troubadours,  who  were  the  tirft  of  modern  Euro- 
peans that  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  attempts  of  that 
nature. 

Though  the  Englifh  pleafed  themfelves  with  the  glory 
which  the  king's  martial  genius  procured  them,  his  reign 
was  oppreffive  and  arbitrary,  by  the  high  taxes  which  he 
levied  on  them,  and  frequently  without  confent  of  the  ilates, 
or  great  council.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  he  levied 
fire  (hillings  on  each  hyde  of  land  ;  and  becaufe  the  clergy 
refufed  to  contribute  their  fhare,  he  put  them  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  ordered  the  civil  courts  to  give  them 
no  fentence  for  any  debts  which  they  might  claim.  Twice 
in  his  reign  he  ordered  all  his  charters  to  be  fealed  anew,  and 
the  parties  to  pay  fees  for  the  renewal.  He  eftablifhed  by 
law  one  weight  and  meafure  throughout  the  kingdom,  which 
the  mercenary  difpofition  and  neceffities  of  his  fucceiTor  en- 
gaged him  to  difpenfe  with  for  money. 

Richard  II.,  king  of  England,  fon  of  Edward  the 
black  prince,  and  graudfon  of  Edward  III.,  was  born  in 
1366,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1 377,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  his  eleventh  year.  The  chief  autho- 
rity of  the  ftate,  at  this  time,  was  in  the  hands  of  his  three 
uncles,  viz,  John,  duke  of  Lancafter ;  Edmund,  earl  of 
Cambridge,  afterwards  duke  of  York  ;  and  Thomas  of 
Woodltock,  afterwards  duke  of  Gloucelter.  A  council  of 
nine  perfons  was  now  nominated  to  condutt  the  adminiltra- 
tion  of  government.  The  early  part  of  the  king's  minority 
pafled  in  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was  a  formidable  infurrcftion  at  home,  produced 
by  the  taxes  neceflary  for  the  public  fervice.  In  1 381,  the 
indecent  conduct  of  a  collector  of  the  poll-tax  at  Deptford 
having  provoked  one  Walter,  by  trade  a  tyler,  to  break  his 
ikull  with  a  hammer,  a  flame  was  initantly  kindled,  which 
fprcad  over  Kent,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  ;  fo  that, 
;-i  :i  fliort  time,  a  body  of  100,000  men  was  collected  on 
Blackheath.  Their  object  was  not  merely  to  put  an  end  to 
n  arbitrary  tax,  but  to  free  the  country  from  the  perfonal 
fervitude  to  which  the  lower  dalles  were,  at  that  time,  in  a 
great  meafure  fubjected.  On  their  approach  to  London, 
they  fent  a  meffage  to  the  king,  requeuing  a  conference. 
He  met  them  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  but  was  unable 
to  fatisfy  their  demands.  In  the  rage  of  difappointment, 
they  burft  into  London,  committed  great  devaltation,  and 
excited  univerfal  confternation.  At  length  ample  charters 
of  freedom  were  granted  to  them,  and  a  general  pardon  for 
all  pail  offences.  The  infurgents  now  difperfed,  but  the 
principal  leader,  Wat  Tyler,  at  the  head  of  the  Kentifli 
men,  remained  in  London,  and  was  unfatisficd  with  the 
conceflions  granted  by  the  monarch.  He  met  the  king  in 
Smithlield,  whom  he  addrcfl'cd  with  much  infolence,  and 
making  the  molt  extravagant  demands,  Walworth,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  drew  Ins  fword  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  While  the  rioters  Hood  altoniflied  with  the  fall  of 
•.heir  leader,  the  king,  with  great  prcfence  of  mind,  rode 
up  alone,  and  exclaiming  that  he  would  be  their  leader, 
drew  them  off  involuntarily  into  the  neighbouring  fields. 
The  monarch  would  willingly  have  pardoned  the  iulurgents, 
and  confirmed  to  them  the  charters  which  had  been  ex- 
torted by  force  ;  but  other  inlurreCtions  being  excited,  his 
-advifers  caufed  him  to  revoke  aH  the  charters  that  had  been 
extorted  from  him,  and  to  ifluc  commillions  for  the  trial  of 
the  rioters,  many  of  whom  were  executed. 

Richard,  when  he  was  fixtccn  years  old,   cfpouled  Anne, 
-daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  IV. ;  after  this  he  began 


to  exercife  a  very  tyrannical  fpirit,  not  ttrithftanding  the  early 
promife  of  his  reign,  and  he  took  the  great  feal  from  Scroop', 
who  had  refufed  to  fet  it  to  certain  extravagant   grants  of 
lands  made  to    courtiers.     A    war   with   France  and  Scot- 
land, and   the  ambitious  projects  of  the  duke  of  Lancai- 
ter,   difquieted  fome  fucceeding  years.      In    1385  Richard 
marched  with  a  large  army  into  Scotland,   and  ravaged  the 
country    to    Edinburgh    and    Perth,  both   which  towns  he 
burnt  ;   in  the  mean  time  a  Scotch  army  was  making  a  de- 
ftrudtivc  inroad  into  England.    The  duke  of  Lancaller  being 
abfent,  profecuting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Caflile,  the 
king's  younger  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucelter,    a   man  of 
popular  manners  and  dangerous  ambition,  became  a  leader 
of  the  oppofition  to  the  adminiflration  of  the  kind's  favour- 
ites.     By  his  influence  an  impeachment  was  fent  up  ta  the 
lords  againft  the  chancellor  ;  and  though  the  king  withdrew, 
with  his  court,   to  Eltham,  he  was  intimidated  into  a  dif- 
mifiion  of  his  minifter,  who  was  afterwards  flript  of  his  eltates, 
and  committed  to  cultody.      The  parliament  now  felt  them- 
felves ilrong  enough  to  proceed  to  active  meafures,  and  they 
went  fo  far  as  to  diveit  the  king  of  all   his  authority,   bv 
obliging  him  to  fign  a  commiffion,   appointing  a  council  of 
regency,  conlilting  of  fourteen  perfons,  to  whom  the  fove- 
reign  power  was  transferred  for  a  year.      The  king  now,  in 
the  twenty-firlt  year  of  his  age,  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
complete  iniignificance,   but  he  held  frequent  confutations 
with  his  friends  relative  to  the  means  of  emancipating  him- 
felf ;   and  in  the  year  1387,  making  a  progrefs  to  the  north, 
he  fummoned  a  council  of  his   friends   at    Nottingham,   by 
which  queitions  were  propofed   to  the    judges  concerning 
the  legality  of  the  commiffion  which  he  had  been  compelLd 
to  fign.     They  unanimoufly  declared  it  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  pronounced  all  who  had  joined 
in  the  execution  of  it,   as  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.      The 
duke  of  Gloucefler  and  his  party  began  now  to  make  pre- 
parations to  maintain  their  caufe  by  force  of  arms.     Being 
by  much  the  ftronger  party,  they  obliged  the  king  to  accept 
of  terms,  and  at  the  enfuing  meeting  of  parliament  the  five 
principals  in   the   king's  council  were  impeached,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  The  judges,  who  had  given  their  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  king,  were   all  found  guilty  of  hightreafon, 
but  the  punifhment  of  death  was  commuted  for  imprifonment 
in  Ireland  during  life.     In  1389  Richard  entered  the  council, 
and,  in  a  refolute  tone,  obferved,  that  he  was  of  full  age  to 
t.ik.-  the   government  into  his  own  hands:  his  enemies  fub- 
mttted,  and  he  granted  a  general  amnefty. 

Several  years  of  tranquillity  enfued,  and  the  return  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  formed  a  counterbalance  to  the  influence 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucelter.  In  1394  Richard  vifited  Ireland 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  order  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  that 
ifland,  which  he  accomplished,  and  then  returned.  Although 
no  acts  of  notorious  mifgovernment  had  been  committed  by 
the  king  for  a  conlidcrablc  period,  yet  his  private  character 
and  mode  of  life  tended  to  difgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  hit 
fubjefts.  He  was  indolent  and  averfe  from  buunefs,  and 
fpent  all  his  time  in  conviviality  and  amufement,  admitting 
jeltiTs  and  perfons  of  the  meaneil  rank  and  Ration  to  his  in- 
timacy, and  laying  afide  ail  the  proper  dignity  of  rank.  He 
was  It  ill  governed  by  favourites,  who  were  the  real  dis- 
tributors of  every  grace  from  the  crown,  fo  that  the  king 
was  little  better  than  a  cypher.  By  Gloucefler  and  his 
party  the  moll  criminal  dciigns  were  imputed  to  Richard, 
which  led  the  king,  by  the  advice  and  fohcitation  of  his 
adherents,  to  apprehend  the  duke  and  his  two  accomplice":, 
the  carls  of  Arundel  aud  Warwick.  This  plan  was  executed 
in  1397  ;  the  duke  was  fent  over  to  Cilais  in  clofe  cultudy, 
while  the  earls   were  committed  to  prifon.      A  parliament 
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was  then  affembled,  before  which  the  culprits  were  im- 
peached of  high  treafon.  Lord  Arundel  was  condemned, 
and  executed  ;  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  alfo  convifted,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  banifhment.  The  duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter was  laid  to  have  died  of  an  apoplexy,  but  it  was  foon 
difcovered  that  he  had  been  fuffocated.  Although  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  were  favourable  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity, yet  much  ill-will  prevailed  in  the  nation  on  account  of 
its  feverities,  and  troubles  were  continually  breaking  out 
among  the  nobles.  A  quarrel  between  the  dukes  of  Here- 
ford and  Norfolk,  arifing  from  a  charge  brought  by  the 
former  againft  the  latter,  of  llanderous  words  fpoken  con- 
cerning the  king,  was  the  caufe  of  the  revolution  that  ter- 
minated the  reign.  Richard  interpofed  his  authority  and 
banifhed  them  both  ;  but  it  was  agreed,  that  both  exiles 
might  receive,  by  their  attornies,  any  inheritance  that  fhould 
fall  to  them  during  their  abfence.  In  1399,  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancatter,  died,  and  his  fon,  the  duke 
of  Hereford,  became  heir  to  his  vaft  eftates,  which 
Richard,  in  defiance  of  the  agreement,  feized  as  property 
lapfed  to  the  crown,  and  the  attorney  who  claimed  them 
for  the  duke  was  even  condemned  as  a  traitor.  While 
t'he  nation  was  full  of  difcontent  on  account  of  this  aft  of 
tyranny,  Richard  went  to  Ireland,  and,  during  his  abience, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  as  the  duke  of  Hereford,  invited 
by  his  numerous  partifans  to  make  ufe  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, came  over  from  France,  and  landed  in  Yorkfiiire, 
and  being  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Welt- 
moreland,  and  other  men  of  rank,  proceeded  towards  the 
fouth,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  pretending  that  their 
fole  intention  was  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
duke  of  York,  who  had  been  left  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
joined  Henry  ;  and  Richard,  having  heard  thefe  fafts,  in. 
tended  to  withdraw  into  France.  He  was,  however,  taken 
and  thrown  into  Flint  caftle,  from  whence  he  was  taken  to 
London.  His  deposition  being  refolved  on,  thirty-five  ar- 
ticles of  accufation  were  drawn  up  againft  him,  which, 
however  informal,  and  many  of  them  unjuft,  were  confi- 
dered  as  quite  fufficient  to  juilify  the  meafures  taken  againft 
him,  and  Richard  was  depofed  Sept.  30,  T399.  Henry 
at  the  fame  inftant  flood  forth,  and  claimed  the  crown,  which 
was  without  helitation  awarded  to  him.  He  declared  that 
the  life  of  the  dethroned  king  fhould  be  fafe,  and  he  was 
committed  for  fafe  cuftody  to  the  caille  of  Pomfret ;  but 
the  ufual  fate  of  depofed  monarchs  foon  awaited  him.  In- 
deed it  was  eafy  to  foreiee  that  he  would  not  long  remain 
alive  in  the  hands  of  fuch  barbarous  and  fanguinary  enemies. 
Hiftorians  differ  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
murdered.  It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  fir 
Piers  Exton,  and  others  of  his  guards,  fell  upon  him  in  the 
caftle  of  Pomfret,  where  he  was  confined,  and  difpatched 
him  with  their  halberts.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he 
was  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon  ;  and  after  all  fuftenance  was 
denied  him,  he  prolonged  his  unhappy  life,  it  is  faid,  for  a 
fortnight,  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  miferies.  This 
account  is  more  confiltent  with  the  ftory,  that  his  body  was 
expofed  in  public,  and  that  no  marks  of  violence  were  ob- 
ferved  upon  it.  He  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  poite- 
nty,  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

All  the  writers  who  have  tranfmitted  to  us  the  hiftoryof 
Richard,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancaftrian  princes  ; 
and  candour  requires,  that  we  fhould  not  give  entire  credit 
to  the  reproaches  which  they  have  thrown  upon  his  memory. 
But,  after  making  all  proper  allowances,  he  ftill  appears  to 
have  been  a  weak  prince,  and  unfit  for  government,  lefs  for 
want  of  natural  parts  and  capacity,  than  of  folid  judgment 


and  good  education.  He  was  violent  in  his  temper;  pio- 
fufe  in  his  expence  ;  fond  of  idle  mow  and  magnificence  ; 
devoted  to  favourites,  and  addifted  to  pleafure  ;  paffions, 
all  of  them,  the  molt  inconliftent  with  a  prudent  economy, 
and  coufequently  dangerous  in  a  limited  and  mixed  go- 
vernment. 

This  prince  lived  in  a  more  magnificent  manner  than  per- 
haps any  of  his  predecefl'ors  or  fuccefl'ors.  His  houfehold 
confiited  of  10,000  perfons.  He  had  300  in  his  kitchen, 
and  all  the  other  offices  were  furnifhed  in  proportion.  It 
mult  be  remarked,  that  this  enormous  train  had  tables  fup- 
plied  them  at  the  king's  expence,  according  to  the  mode  of 
that  age.  Such  prodigality  was  probably  the  fource  of 
many  exaftions  by  purveyors,  and  was  one  chief  reafon  ot 
the  public  difcontents. 

Richard  III.,  king  of  England,  born  in  14JO,  was  the 
youngeit  fon  of  Richard,  duke  of  York.  On  the  acceflion 
of  his  brother,  Edward  IV.,  he  was  created  dukeofGlou- 
cefter,  and  during  the  vicifiitude;  in  the  early  part  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  he  adhered  mod  clofely  to  him,  and  ferved 
him  with  courage  and  fidelity.  He  is  faid  to  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  flaughter  of  Edward,  prince  of  AVales, 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  and  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor, if  not  the  real  perpetrator,  of  the  murder  of 
Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower,  but  the  ferocity  of  his  difpofition 
was  in  him  united  with  deep  policy  and  diffimulation.  He 
married,  about  the  year  1473,  Anne,  the  widow  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  already  mentioned,  who  was  daughter  of 
Neville,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick.  His  elder  brother, 
Clarence,  had  married  the  other  daughter,  and  a  violent  dil- 
fention  took  place  between  them,  on  account  of  the  divifion 
of  the  property.  Richard,  who  found  Clarence  an  obftade 
to  his  views  of  aggrandizement,  combined  with  the  adver- 
faries  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  accufations  which  proved 
his  deltruftion.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (fee  his  article) 
in  1483,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  appointed  the  pro- 
teftor  of  the  kingdom.  He  immediately  caufed  his  nephew, 
the  young  Edward  V.,  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  took  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him.  There  were  at  this  time  two  great 
faftions  in  the  nation,  of  which  the  leaders  were  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  lord  Haftings,  Both  thefe  courted 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  pretended  a  iteady  friendfhip 
for  each  when  apart,  while  he  was  purfuiug  fchemes  of  the 
blackeit  ambition.  His  firft  objeft  was  to  get  rid  of  thofe 
who  were  connefted  with  the  young  king  by  blood ;  and 
after  fpending  an  evening  in  company  with  Rivers,  Grey,  and 
fir  Thomas  Vaughan,  he  caufed  them  to  be  arrefted  the  next 
morning,  and  committed  to  Pomfret  caftle,  at  the  fame 
time  difmifiing  all  the  king's  attendants  and  fervants.  He 
fiiortly  after  caufed  the  prifoners  at  Pomfret  to  be  put  to 
death  without  the  form  of  trial  ;  and  on  the  very  day  of 
their  execution,  at  a  council  held  in  the  Tower,  a  cry  of 
treafon  was  raifed  by  his  order,  on  which  a  party  of  armed 
men  entered,  who  feized  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  bifhop 
of  Ely,  lord  Stanley,  and  lord  Haftings,  of  whom  the 
three  firft  were  committed  to  cuftody,  while  Haftings  was 
led  to  immediate  death.  After  this,  his  next  ftep  was  to  efta- 
bhfh,  with  or  without  evidence,  the  illegitimacy  of  Ed- 
ward's children,  to  make  way  for  himfeif  on  the  throne. 
This  he  did  by  attacking  the  chaftity  of  his  own  mother, 
who,  he  faid,  had  been  true  to  her  hufband  only  in  the  cafe 
of  himfeif,  and  that  to  Edward  and  Clarence  there  were 
different  fathers.  Thefe  pleas  were  zealoufly  advocated  by 
his  adherents,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  to 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  dwelt  upon  thein  with 
much  eloquence,  in  a  fermon  which  he  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Crofs.     The  duke  of  Buckingham  afterwards,  in  a 
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fpecch  before  the  corporation  and  citizens  of  London,  en- 
larged upon  the  title  and  virtues  of  the  protector,  and  then 
put   the  queftion   to    his   audience,  whether  they  chofe  the 
duke  of  Glouceller  for  king  ?    On  their  filcnce,  he  repeated 
the  queftion   witli  more  importunity,  and  at   length   a  few 
voices  cried  out  "  God  Cave  king  Richard."      This  was  con- 
ib-ucdinto  a  public  declaration  in  his  favour,  and  Bucking- 
ham, with  the  lord  mayor,  repaired  to  the  protector  with 
a  tender  of  the  crown.     He  firft  affected  alarm  and  fufpicion, 
and  then  pretended  loyalty  to  his  nephew,  and  unwillingnefs 
to  take  fuch  a  burden  upon  liimfelf.      At  length  he  accepted 
the  offer,  and  Richard  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  27th  of 
1483.     Tli"  depofed  king  and  his  brother  were  never 
more  heard  of,  they  were  probably  murdered  in  the  Tower. 
Richard  was  now  extremely  liberal  towards  thofe  who  had 
been  inftrumcntal  in  the  change,  and  took  other  methods  to 
court  popularity.      He  made  a  progrefs  with  a  fplendid  re- 
tinue through  feveral  of  the  towns,  and  at  York  was  a  fe- 
cond  time  crowned,  on  which   occafion  he  created  his  only 
fon  prince   of  Wales.     He  foon   began   to   difplay  all  the 
qualities  of  a  molt  cruel  tyrant,  which  fo  difgufted  the  whole 
nation,  that  deu     )      we're   formed    to   hurl  him  'from   the 
throne.     A  confpiracy  was  excited  againtt  him,  in  favour  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  which  he  difcovered  and  quelled. 
This  failure  appeared  to  feat  the   king  more  firmly  on  the 
throne,  and  he  took  advantage  of  his  fituation  by  calling  a 
parliament,  in  which  many  good  laws  were  paffed,  the  pro- 
geny of  Edward  IV.  were  baflardized,  and  the  crown  fet- 
tled on  himfelf  and  pofterity.      The  death  of  his  fon,  foon 
after,  was  a  fevere  ltroke  to  him  in  the  midft  of  his  profpe- 
rity,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  his  wife  ;   the  laft  was 
imputed,  but  without  any  evidence,  to   the  effects  of  poi- 
fon.      To  prevent  a  projected  marriage  between  Elizabeth, 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  the  earl  of 
Richmond,   Richard  determined    to  marry  her  himfelf;  as 
this  union  would  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the  earl's 
interefl,  he  haltencd  his  preparations  for  another  expedition 
to  England,  and   in  Augull,    14S5,  landed  an  army  at  Mil- 
ford-haven.       Richard,    informed   of    the    advance   of   his 
rival,  took  the  field,  and  met  him,  with  an  army  of  nearly 
V£,ooo  men,  at  Bofworth,  in  Leicefterfhire.     The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  23d  of   Auguft  ;   in  which  the  king,  find- 
ing his  fituation  defperate-,  r'ufhed  againft  his  competitor, 
flew  his  ftandard- bearer,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  encoun- 
tering   the    earl    himfelf,    when    Ik-  was   himfelf  (lain.      The 
body  of  Richard  was  found  in  the    field,   dripped  naked, 
and  carried   acrofs  a  horfc  to  1.  icefter,   where  he  was  in- 
1  in   the    Grey   friars'  church-yard.      Thus   fell  this 
I   tyrant,  after  having  poffeffed  the  throne  about   two 
years' and  two  months.     The   hiflorians,  fays   Hume,  who 
favour  Richard,  maintain,  that   he   was  well  qualified   for 
government,  had  he   legally  obtained  it  ;   and  that  he  1 
milted  no  crimes  but  fuch  as  were  neceffary  to  procure  him 
pofleifion  of  the  crown  :  but  this  ie  a  poor  apology,  when 
it  is  confeffed,  that  he  was  ready  to  commit  th    mod  horrid 
peared  to  him  neceffary  for  that  purpofe  ;  and 
certain,  that  all   his  courage  and  capacity,  qualities  in 
which  lie  reall  j  pot   to  have  bet  it,  would 

:  have  made  compenfation  to  the  people  for  th 
of  the  precedent,  and  for  the  contagious  example  of  vice 
and  murder,  exalted  upon  the  throne.  In  perfon,  Richard 
has  been  reprefented  as  oi  fmall  ltature,  deformed,  and  of  a 
forbidding  afpect,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  deteftation  of 
his  character  has  aggravated  his  bodily  defects.  Hi6  me- 
mory lives  in  ]  i  pillar  tradition,  as  that  of  the  mod  odious 
•  1  rant  that  ever  filled  the  Euglifh  throne.  For  the  foregoing 
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cles  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  th  of  Hume  and 

Henry. 

RlCHAJtD,  John,  a  French  advocate  and  theoIogic-1 
writer  in  the  17th  and  the  early  part  of  the  iSth  centuries, 
was  born  at  Verdun,  in  Lorraine,  about  the  year  3638. 
The  firft  part  of  his  education  he  received  at  Pont  -a-Mouflon 
and  was  then  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  law  and  divi- 
nity. Afterwards  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  Orleans  ; 
but  more  for  the  fake  of  poffefling  the  rank  and  privileges 
connected  with  that  title,  than  from  any  defign  to  practifc 
at  the  bar.  His  inclination  led  him  to  devote  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  compofition  and  publifhing  of  termors.  By 
his  numerous  productions  of  this  defcription  he  acquired 
celebrity.  In  the  year  t700  he  began  to  publilh  a  compi- 
lation, under  the  title  of  "  A  Moral  Dictionary,  or,  Uni- 
verfal  Pulpit-Science,"  which,  in  1715,  was  extended  to 
6  vols.  8vo.  It  coniifts  of  linking  fentiments  and  reafon- 
ings  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjects,"fele£ted  from  the  works 
of  French,  Spanifh,  Italian,  German,  ai.d  other  divines,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

RICHARDIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Houftoun, 
in  honour  of  Richard  Richardfon,  M.D.  F.R.S.  who  re- 
fided  on  his  own  eftate  at  North  Bierly,  Yorkfliire,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1740.  His  fortune 
rendering  him  independent  of  medical  practice,  as  a  main- 
tenance, he  bellowed  great  attention  on  the  botany  of  his 
own  country,  and  his  name  occurs  continually  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th  century,  as  the  cor- 
refpondent  of  Ray,  Sloane,  Dillenius,  &c.  He  commu- 
nicated feveral  papers,  on  various  fubjects,  to  the  Royal 
Society;  none  of  them  botanical  ;  fee  Pulteney's  Sketches, 
v.  2.  185 — Linn.  Gen.  174.  Schreb.  230.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  222.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet,  v.  4.  JuiT.  198.  La- 
marck Illullr.  t.  254.  Gsertn.  t.  25.  ( Ricardia  ;  Rel. 
Houft.  5.  t.  9.)  —  Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynla. 
Nat.  Ord.  Stell.it.?,  Linn.     Rubiacetc,  3vS. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cat.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  fix 
deep,  eredt,  pointed  fegments,  half  the  length  of  the  co- 
rolla. Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ;  limb  in  \'\x  acute, 
erect  fegments.  Stum.  Filaments  fix,  very  fhort,  inferted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  fegments  ;  an- 
thers fmall,  roundifh,  between  the  fegments.  Pi/1.  Gcrmen 
inferior,  three-lohed  ;  ftyli  thread-ihap  d,  the  length  of 
the  llainens,  three-clefl  in  the  upper  part  ;  ftigmas  obtufe 
Perk.  none.  Seeds  three,  obovate,  gibbous,  rounded  at 
the  outer  fide,  angular  I  the  inner,  crowned  with  the 
calyx. 

Obi.  Gaertner  has  obferved  thai  t lie  calyx  and  corolla  have 
fometimes  eight  with  eight  ftamens. 

Efl'.  Ch.  Calyx  in  fix  fegments.     Corolla  of  one  petal, 
funnel-fhaped.     Seed    three,  crowned  with  the  calyx. 

1.  K.fcabra.   Linn.  Sp.  PI.  470.   Willd.  n.  1 Gathered 

by    Houftoun  at   Vera  Cruz. — A  rough  hairy  plant,   with 
th    habit   of  a  Sperinaeace.     Th       ■--  ii  tall,  nurplifh,  with 
ite  branch  1   'v.irs   curved   downwards.     Leaves 

oppofite,    crowded,    ova  i,    entire,   hairy,    with 

many    (lrai|  :  Flotvers  encompafled    with 

numerous  hairy  briftles.     Calyx  briftly. 

RICHARDSON,    Jonathan,  in   Biogr,-.  . mi- 

ter, and  a  writ'  r  on  the  art  of  painting,  was  born  about  the 
year  1665.      lie  was  intended  '   ther  tor  the  law,  but 

at  twenty  years  oi  age  was  permitted  to  defert  that  profej 
lion,  and   follow   the  bent  of  In     inclination    for   painting. 
He  then  becami    il"    difcipledf  Riley,  with  whom  he  lived 
tour  years,  ami  finalh    connected  J    1  'if  !>)  marrying  hi* 
niece.      The  degree  of   [kill  which  '  '  '  ,  ant 

1'  )  corrc- 
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correfponded  with  the  ideas  he  entertained  of  the  art,  which 
were  certainly  of  a  juft  and  elevated  hind.  There  are,  how- 
ever, great  ftrength,  roundnefs,  and  boldnefs  in  the  colouring 
of  his  heads,  which  are  drawn  and  marked  in  the  manner  of 
Kneller,  with  freedom  ar.d  firmnefs  ;  though  the  attitudes  in 
which  they  and  his  figure;  are  placed,  the  draperies  which 
clothe  the  latter,  and  the  backgrounds  from  which  they  are 
relieved,  are  infipid  and  taftelefs.  It  is  certainly  a  very  cu- 
rious circumftance,  that,  when  he  wrote  with  i"o  much  fire 
and  judgment,  as  is  difplayed  in  his  Eflay  on  Criticifm,  and 
the  Science  of  a  Connoiffeur,  dived  fo  deep  into  the  inex- 
hauftible  ftdres  of  Raphael,  and  was  i'o  fmitten  with  the 
native  luftre  of  Vandyke,  he  fhould  fo  HI  apply  to  his  own 
practice,  the  fagacious  rule?  and  hints  he  gave  to  others. 
Full  of  theory,  profound  in  reflections  on  tiie  art,  and  pof- 
fefled  of  a  numerous  ana  excellent  collection  of  drawings, 
he  appears  to  have  poileffed  no  portion  of  invention,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  painter's  art,  and  drew  nothing  well  below 
the  head  ;  plainly  manifesting  the  peculiarity  of  talte  or 
I  t  which  lead ;  to  x  in  that  profeffion. 

Thus  much,  however,  faid   of   him,  that   when 

Kneller  and  Dahl  were  dead,  he  ilood  at  the  head  of 
portrait  painters  in  this  country,  and  practifed  in  it  fuffi- 
ciently  long  to  acquire  a  tolerable  competency.  He  quitted 
his  occupation  fome  years  before  his  death,  when  Hudfon, 
who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  maintained  the  fa- 
mily honours  for  a  while.  Richardfon  himfelf,  by  tem- 
perance and  tranquillity  of  mind,  enjoyed  a  life,  protracted 
amidil  the  blefiings  of  dometlic  friendfhip,  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  and  then  died  refpected  and  lamented.  He  had 
had,  a  ihort  time  prcvioufly,  a  paralytic  ftroke  that  affected 
his  arm,  yet  never  difabled  him  from  taking  his  cuftomary 
walks  and  exercife  ;  and  it  was  after  having  been  in  St. 
James's  park,  he  departed  fuddenly,  at  his  houfe  in  Queen- 
fquare,  on  his  return  home. 

Thefale  of  his  collection  of  drawings,  in  February  1747, 
laded  eighteen  days,  and  produced  2060/.;  his  pictures 
about  700/.  He  left  a  ion,  who  painted  and  drew  alfo,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  pattern  of  filial  reverence 
and  affection. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1689, 
in  fome  part  of  Derbyshire,  to  which  county  his  fa- 
ther had  retired  from  bufinefs,  which  he  had  carried  on  in 
London.  In  very  early  life  he  was  characterized  for  his  love 
of  reading,  and  while  a  mere  boy,  he  difplayed  the  uncom- 
mon qualities  of  a  talte  for  letter-writing  and  female  fociety. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  fo  much  in  the  confidence  of 
three  vouno-  women,  as  to  be  employed  by  them  in.  making 
draughts  of  letters  to  their  lovers  ;  and,  at  this  early  period, 
fuch  Were  his  fidelity  and  difcretion,  that  not  one  of  them 
fufpedted  him  to  be  the  writer  for  the  others.  He  was  ap- 
pientic  d  to  a  printer,  whom  he  ferved  molt  coi.icientioufly 
for  the  full  term  of  feven  ,  Sealing  from  the  hours  allowed 

to  reft  and  rec;  ies  for  men  al  improve- 

ment.    After  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticefhip,  he  , 
feveral  y<     -  -tan  in   a  printing-o 

fet  up  in  bufinefs  for  himfelf.      Hi  of  diKgence  and 

accuracy,  and  led  him  em- 

ployers and  fri        ■       ihe  was  often  applied  lo  by  book- 
ies, and  writing   prefaces  and  dedi- 
c .;  .'.lion  of  his  becoming  a  novel- 

writer,  was  an  application  made  to  him 
to  .  them  a  volume  of  let-  immon  ftyle,  on 

fubjects  that  mighi  the  ufe  of  thole 

),ari  ...  afelves.     Heexteftded 

the  idea  to   the  conveying  of  inttruction  in  thinking  and 


acting  upon  important  occafions  ;  and  in  compofing  fome 
letters  for  the  falutary  purpofe  of  teaching  young  women 
going  out  to  fervice  how  to  avoid  the  fnares  that  might  be 
laid  for  their  chaftity,  a  ftory  which  he  had  heard  many 
years  before  of  a  real  occurrence  came  into  his  mind,  and 
became  the  parent  of  "  Pamela."  This  work  was  publifhed 
in  1740,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary  applaufe  by 
readers  of  all  ranks.  It  brought  the  author  into  immed 
notice  ;  but  his  "  Clariffa,"  of  which  the  firlt  two  volumes 
appeared  in  1748,  placed  him  in  the  firft  rank  of  noveliils. 
"  A  tale  fo  varied  by  character,  fo  minutely  developing  th-.- 
movements  of  the  human  heart,  fo  pathetic  in  its  circuin- 
itances,  and  prefenting  fo  fublime  and  perfect  an  image  of 
i   male  purity,  had  i:.  sen  given   to  the  public. 

The  intereft  it  excited  during  its  progreffive  appearance, 
efpecially  among  female  readers  was  incredible,  and  the 
fate  of  no  real  perfonage  could  have  agitated  more  bofoms 
than  that  of  the  fictitious  heroine."  Rouff;au,  in  fpeaking 
of  it,  afterts,  that  "  nothing  was  ever  written  equal  or  ap- 
proaching to  it  in  any  language."  The  "  Hiftjry  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon,"  his  concluding  work,  appeared  in 
1753,  which  was  intended  to  give  the  world  an  example 
perfect  man,  uniting  the  fine  gentleman  and  the 
Chriitian. 

While  he  was  advancing  in  the  career  of  his  literary  fame, 
he  was  not  inattentive  to   that  improvement  of  his  fortune 
which  his  aifiduity  and  integrity  in  his  profeffion  fo  well  me- 
rited.     His  firtt  great  public  employment  was  that  of  print- 
ing the  "  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,"  in  26  vols, 
folio,  which  he  obtained  through  the  recommendation  of  his 
friend,   Mr.  Speaker  Onflow.      In  I754herofeto  be  m 
of  the  Stationers'    company,  and  in  1760  he  purchafed  . 
half  of  the  patent  of  law-printer  to  his  majefty.      He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  feveral  children,  but  four  daughter 
only  grew  up  to  folace  his  declining  years.      He  was  the  fub- 
ftantial  valuable  friend  in  difficulty,  diltrefs,  and  ficknefs. 
He  was    moil   exemplary  in  temperance  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  in  the  faithful  difcharge  of  every  moral  duty. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  feventy-two,  and  was  interred  b-\ 
fide  of  his  firlt  wife  in  St.  Bride's  church.      The  writings  of 
Richardfon,  exclufiveof  the  three  novels  above  r. 
were  of  no  great  confequence.      They  are  chiefly  tl  :  "  Fa- 
miliar Letters"   already   noticed  ;  an   edition  of  "  iEfop's 
Fables,"  with  reflections.     His  "  Correl  ,'    (elected 

from  the  original  manuicripts,  -was  pubi:  .  volumes, 

in  the  year  1804..  with  a  biographical  account  of  tiie  au- 
thor, by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
more  particulars  relating  to  Mr.  R: 

Richardson 's   Bay,  in  y,  a  bay  on  the  fc. 

coalt  of  Jamaica. 

RICHAW,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 

iles  S.  of  Liebit 
IlICHBOROUGH,  a  hamlet,  and   a  diftrict  cf  ! 
in   the   parifh  of   Afh,   I  I   hundred   cf  Winghatn, 

lathe  of  St.  Augufline,  .  ;  of  Kent,  England,   is 

fituated  about  two  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  cf  . 
It  is  noted  in  hiftory  as  the  icite  of  the  Roir 
guard  d   the    (buthern   entrance   oi   the  Porl 

1'.    d  rived  its  bi  ime  of  Rutupium. 

fortrefs  which  defended  the    northern   entr.. . 
Regulbium  ;  and   is  noticed  under  the   article    Rei  I  i.ver. 
This  port,  in  Roman  times,  appears  to  have  molt 

famous  of  any  in  Britain  ;  for  it  is  noticed 
of  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  Aitfonius  ;  and  al 
Tacitus,  Ami:  nus,    and  Orofius.      It   like- 

wife  occurs  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  Itinerary 

of 
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of  Antoninus,  in  the  Index  of  the  writer  of  Ravenna,  in 
the  lYutingerian  Tables,  and  in  the  Notitia  of  the  weftern 
empire.  In  thofe  days  the  fcite  of  Rutupium  was  a  fmall 
ifland,  though  at  prefent  it  is  a  confiderable  diltancc  within 
land.     This  is  pro-  £he  teftimony  of  many  ancient 

writers  ;  by  the  appearance  of  the  furrounding  country  ; 
and  the  fact  of  ftrata  c:  an  I  being  difcovcrcd  by  dig- 

ging into  its  ftirfac  .  The  penod  when  it  was  defcrtcd 
by  the  ocean  was  pi  1 1  iween  the  fourth  and  fixth  cen- 

turies, as   about  that  time  the   name  of  Sandwich,  which 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Rutupian  haven,  begins  to  be  men- 
tioned in  ancient  writings  as  a  frequented  port. 

Richborough  wan  anciently  called  Rhutupia,   Partus  Tru 


in  the  fhapc  of  a  crofs,  which  rifes  about  five  feet  abo> 
level   of  the   platform.      The    (haft   of  this  crofs  meafures 
87  feet  in  length  and  7^  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  its  tranfverfe 
is  46  long  and   22  wide.     In  the  weftern  wall  of  the  caitle 
was  a  large  opening,  34  feet  wide,  where,  about  live  feet 
under   the  furface,  is   part  of  another  platform,  confiftmg 
of  large  fquare   blocks   of   (tone,   and   meafuring    24   feet 
1 1    inches  in   breadth.      There    is    no    appearance   of 
fuperftructure   having    been    railed    from    this    foundation. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  is  the  oblique  entra 
or  "Porta-Decumana,"   which  is  narrow;   and, 
holes  remaining  in  the  walls,  feems  to  have   been  furnifhed 
with  good  timber  defences.     The  exterior  paffage,  running 


tuknfis,  or  rather  Partus  Rhutupenfis,  Rhutupfis  Portus,  Rhu-     parallel  with   the  main    wall,  is  about  four  feet  and  a  halt 
tupta  Static,  and  Rhutubi  civitas  et partus,  among  the  Greek  and     wide,  having  a  channel  at  the  bottom  for  carrying  off  water 
Roman  writers,  by  the  Saxons  denominated  Reptacejler,  and     from   the   higher  ground  within  tiie  cattle.      Many  Roman 
by  others  Ruplimouth  and  Richlcrg.     After  the  Saxons  had 
commenced  their  piracies  on  the  coalt,  the  legio  fecunda 
Augufta,  which  had  beLn  brought  from  Germany  by  Clau- 
dius, and  had  been  for  many  years  ftationed  at  Ifca  Silurum, 
in  Wales,  was  removed  hither  and  commanded  by  an  officer 
under  the  count  of  the  Sax.  n  more.     Under  the  Saxons  it 
was  ftill  confiderable,  and  the  place  in  which  king  Ethel- 
bert  refided. 

Much  diveriity  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  learned  as 
to  the  precife  fituation  of  the  Urbs  Rutupias,  fome  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  caitle,  and  others  placing  it  along  the 
adjacent  more,  while  a  third  clafs  of  writers  fix  it  at 
Canterbury.  Among  thofe  who  efpoufe  the  laft  opinion 
is  the  late  bifhop  Douglas,  who  has  difcufTed  the  fubjecT; 
with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the 
firlt  volume  of  the  "  Bibiiotheca  Topographica  Britannica." 


coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  difcovered  as  well 
within  the  area  of  the  fortref s,  as  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  at 
the  diftance  of  about  460  yards  from  its  fouth-weftern 
angle,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  are  yet  dif- 
tinctly  vifible,  though  its  banks  are  much  mutilated  and 
levelled  by  the  operations  of  hufbandry.  Leland  informi 
us,  in  his  Itinerary,  that  there  was  formerly  «  a  lytle 
paroche  chirch  of  St.  Auguftine  and  an  hermitage"  within 
the  caftle.  The  church  was  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  that  of 
Afli  ;  and  is  mentioned  as  Handing  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  Antiquities  of  Richborough  and  Reculver, 
abridged  from  the  Latin  of  archdeacon  Battely,  Lond.  8vo. 
1774.  Bibiiotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  vol.  i.  4to. 
Lond.  1780.  Beauties  of  England,  &c.  vol.  viii.  by 
E.  W.  Brayley.     King's  Munimenta  Antiqua,  vol.  iii. 

RICHEA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in 
memory  of  M.  Richc,  one  of  the   naturalifts  who  accom- 


With   his   view  of  the  matter,  indeed,  we  are  ftrongly  in 

clined  to  coincide  ;  for  it   feems   impofiible  that   the  city     panied  the  expedition  in  fearch  of  La  Peroufe,  and  being 

could  (land  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  caftle,  and  there     in   a   confirmed  conlumption   at   fetting  out,    died   in   the 


are   no  vcftiges   in  its  vicinitv  of  foundations  of  extenfive 
buildings,  a  circumltance  which  could  fcarcely   have  hap- 
pened, it  fuch  buildings  had  ever  exifted.     Of  the  fortrefs 
itfelf,  however,  much  yet  remains  to  folicit  the  examination 
and  excite  the  amazement  of  the  antiquary.      In  form  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  when  complete,  a  regular  parallelogram  ; 
but  the  gteatcr  part   of  the  eaftern  wall  is  now  deilroyed. 
The  whole  fcite  exterior  to  the  ramparts  occupied  fix  acres, 
one  rood,  and  eight  perches  of  ground  ;  and  the  area  within 
the  walls  five   acres,  three  roods,  and  eight  perches.     The 
walls  were  flanked  by  round  projecting  towers  at  the  angles, 
and  by  fquare  ones  at   irregular  diftances   along  the  fides, 
re   are  marks  ot  two   of  thefe  in  the  weft  wall,  and  of 
two  others,  befides  the  Porta-Decumana,  in  the  north  wall, 
and  of  two  more  in  the   foutli  wall  ;   in  which  undoubtedly 
was  a  third,  that  has  fallen  down  the  bank.      Thefe  fquare 
towers,  projecting  about    eight  feet  from   the   wall,   were 
folid  nearly  eight   feet   from  the  foundation,  above  which 
they  were  hollow.      In   the   main  wall  within  thefe  towers 
are  four  large,  round,  fmooth   holes  in  a    row,  each  about 
nine   inches  in  diameter,  and  penetrating  about  eight   feet 
into   the    fubllance    of    the    main    wall.      Below   thefe   are 
fmaller  holes,  four  inches   in   diameter,  that  run  about  ten 
inches  into  the  wall  ;  all  which  feem  to  have  fcrved  for  the 
infertion   of  beams,  to   fupport   an  apparatus   of  defenfivc     filling  in  the  foliaceous  calyx  o(  Cyjlatithe, ' and  its  w»nt  of 


etting 
courfe  of  the  voyage.  Labillardiere  has  dedicated  a  genus 
to  this  companion  of  his  labours,  but  it  proves  no  other 
than  what  Forfter  had  previoufly  publifhed  as  Craspkima  ; 
fee  that  article.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  555. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Old.  Epa- 
cridee,  Brown. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  membranous,  fimple,  in  five  deep  feg- 
ments.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  clofed,  hood-like,  fplitting 
tranfverfely  ;  its  abrupt  bafe  remaining.  Stamens  infertcd 
into  the  receptacle,  permanent.  Five  fcales  under  the  ger. 
men.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  five  cells.  Receptacles  feparate, 
pendulous  from  the  top  of  the  central  column. 

1.  R.  dracopbylla. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  Van 
Diemen's  ifland.  AJhrui,  varying  remarkably  in  ftature, 
being  only  eighteen  inches  high  on  the  tummiis  of  the 
mountains,  but  in  woods  at  their  fides  becoming  a  fmall 
tree,  of  the  t  of  ten  feeL     "It  has  altogether  the 

habit  of  Labillardicre's  Dracophyllum  montunum,  dillcring 
only  in  11  (i  jular  economy  or  the  corolla,  which  how 
feems  fufficient  to  mark  it  for  a  diflintt  genus."  Brown. 
Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  this  judicious  author,  we 
prcl'ume  to  think  his  Cyflanthc,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1. 
555,  fcarcely  fufficiently  diftinguilhed  from  the  above, 
corollas  and  capfules  agree;  the  only  differem 


machinery.  Within  the  area,  towards  the  north-end  corner, 
and  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground,  is  a  folid  rectan- 
gular platform  of  mafonry  144  feet  long,  r<  -j  feel  wide, 
and  5  feet  thick.  It  is  compofed  of  holders  and  • 
mortar;  and  is  covered  on  the  upper  Gde  with  a  coal  of 
the  fame  fort  of  mortar  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet.  In  the 
centre  of  the  platform  is  the  bafe  or  foundation  of  a  building 


fcales  below  the  germen.  We  feel  the  more  difpofed  to 
unite  thefe  genera,  as  there  is  but  one  known  fpecics  of 
1  ithi  r". 

RICHEFORT,  or  Ricciafoht,  John,  in  Biography, 
1   Netherlandish  mufical  compofei  ot  confiderable  1 
If-   1.  placed  by  Wahher  in  the  middle  ol  the  fixteenth 

iny  ;  but  he  was  certainly  a   compofer  many  year: 
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tore  that  period,  as  we  find  his  name  not  only  in  the  lepond 
book   of  "  Motetti   della  Corona,"   publilhed  at   Foffem- 
brone,    15 19,    and    preferred   in  the   Britilh    Mufeum,   in 
which   collection    he   was    author    of    the    fourth    motet, 
•'  Mileremini  mei  ;"  but  to  a  motet  in  a  mufic-book,  pre- 
ferved   at  Cambridge,    of    Henry  VIII.     when  prince    of 
Wales.      Ghreanus  fays,  that  "  great  praife  is   due  in  our 
times  to   the  vocal  compofitions  of  John   Richefort."      In 
the   mufeum  collection  of  French  fongs,  in  four,   five,  and 
fix  parts,  printed   in   the  Netherlands  during  the  fixteenth 
century,  there   is   one  by  this  author  for  three  tenors  and  a 
bafe,  which,  though  it  would  be  thought  monotonous  by 
modern   ears,  has   great   merit   for  the  artful  contexture  of 
the  parts,  which  are  moving  throughout  in  cksfe  fugue  and 
imitation.     The  words,  indeed,  of  thefe  old  fongs  are  gene- 
rally as  rude  and   devoid  of  meaning   as  thofe  of  our  own 
country,  equally  ancient  ;  this,  however,  contains  a  general 
cenfnre  of  indifcriminate  urbanity. 

RICHELET,  Cjesar-Peter,   a    French  writer,    was 
born,   in   1631,  at  Cheminon,  in  Champagne.     He  went, 
when  voung,    to   Dijon,  where  he  fuperintended  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  fon  of  the  marquis   de  Courtivron.      About 
1660  he  went  to  Paris,  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and  be- 
gan   to    plead  at   the   bar.     He   became    connected    with 
d'Ablancourt  and  Patru,  and  acquired  reputation  frem  the 
attention    he   paid  to  the  French  language.     In   1 665  he 
was  admitted  to  an  academy  of  men  of  letters,  which  the 
abbe  d'Aubi<Tnac  had  eftablilhed  at  his  own  houfe.      It 
appears  that  he  was  for  fome  time  placed  about  the  dauphin, 
as  one  who  might  contribute  to  infpire  that  prince  with 
the  love  of  literature.     He  afterwards  took   up  his  abode 
in   different   parts  of  France,  the  enemies  he  made  by  his 
fatirical    difpofition    obliging    him    frequently  to    fhitt   his 
refidence.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1698,  at  the   age  of  67. 
The  principal  work  of  Richelet  is  his  "  Dictionnaire  Fran- 
cois,"  of  which   the  firfF  edition  was  publilhed  at  Geneva 
in    1680,  4to.,  and  feveral  have   fince  been    printed  with 
additions.     The  laft  is  that  of  the  abbe  Goujet,   Lyons 
J7J9>  3  v0's-  *°1"     R'chelet's  Dictionary  has  been  popular, 
though   his   orthography   was   much  cenfured.       He   alfo 
publilhed  "  Dictionnaire  des  Rimes  ;"   "  Les  plus  Belles- 
Lettres  des  meilleurs  Auteufs  Francois ;"  of  this  collection 
the  bell  edition  is  that   of  Bruzen  de  la  Martinierc,    1737, 
2  vols.  i2mo.  ;  "  A  Tranflation  of  Garcilailo  de  la  Vega's 
Hiftory  of  Florida ;"   and  other  works. 

RICHELIEU,  Aemand  du  Plessis,  a  famous  prime 
miniiler  of  France,  born  at  Paris  in  1585,  was  the  fon  nf 
Francis  du  Pleffis  Richelieu,  grand  provoft  of  France,  and 
captain  of  the  guards  to  Henry  IV.      He  was  brought  up 
to  the  church,  and  after  ttudying  at  the  Sorbonne,  went  to 
Rome.     At  the  early  age  of  22,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop 
of  Lucon.      Though  he  had  obtained  fome  diftindlion  by  his 
proficiency  in  fcholaftic  theology,  his   great   objeft  was  to 
make  his  way  at  court.     He  concealed,  under  polite  and  in- 
finuating  manners,  a  determined  difpofition,  and  a  fpirit  of 
intrigue  well  fuited  to  a  female  regency  and  a  reign  of  fa- 
vourites.    The   queen-mother,  Mary   of  Medicis,  in   161 6 
nominated  him  her  grand  almoner   and   fecretary   of  ilate. 
On  the  fall  of  the  marfhal  d'Ancre,  his  proteclor,   Riche- 
lieu retired  from  court,  and  affedled  to  employ  himfelf  in 
writing  books  of  devotion,  while  he  was  upon  the  watch  to 
recover  his  credit.     This  point  he  at   length  gained,    by 
effecting  an  accommodation  between  the  queen  and  her  fon 
Lewis  XIII.,  and  the  new  favourite  de  Lugnes  rewarded 
his   fervices   by   procuring   him   a  cardinal's  hat  in  1622. 
After  the  death  of  Lugnes,  the  court  and  kingdom,  fell  into 
diforder  through  the  intrigues  of-  the  great,  and  the  con- 
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tention9  of  different  parties,  while  all  agreed  in  their  de- 
fiance of  the  laws,  and  encroachments  upon  the  fupremr 
authority.  A  minifter  of  equal  talents  and  refolution  was 
wanted  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  and  he  exifted  in  Richelieu. 
He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
recovered  influence  enough  to  introduce  him  into  the  council, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  other  minifters,  who 
feared  him,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  king,  who  fufpecled 
his  ambition,  and  was  fhocked  with  his  licentious  manners. 
In  1624  he  found  means  to  fubvert  all  his  rivals,  and  to 
poffsis  himfelf  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown. 

The  government,  in  his  hands,  foon   affumed  a  tone  of 
vigour  and  decifion.      He  concluded  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  prince   of  Wales  and    Henrietta,  the    French 
king's  filler,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  Rome  and  Spain,  and 
equally  dilconcerted  thofe  courts  by  fending  an  army,  and 
preventing  the  projected  union  with  the  Milanefe.      He  next 
turned  his  arms   againll  the   French   Calvinills,  who,  ren- 
dered  difaffecled   by  the  frequent   breaches  of  the   treaties 
made  with  them,  were  become  a  kind  of  independent  re- 
public  within   the    kingdom.       Having    firll    fecured   the 
friendship  of  Holland   by  pecuniary  aid,  he    obtained  the 
affiftance  of  its  fleet,  and  that  of  the  Enghfh,  againll  their 
brother  Protectants  of  Rochellc,  and  expelled   them   from 
the  ifle  of  Rhe.      It  is  acknowledged  that  the  French  mo- 
narchy dates  from  him  its  itrength  and  independence.      One 
of  the  principal  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with  was  Gallon, 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother.     In  confequence  of  a 
confpiracy   entered  into    by  this   prince  to   alTafiinate  the 
minifter,  and  effect   great  changes  at   court,   Richelieu  ar- 
retted feveral  of  his  confidents,  and  brought  fome  of  them 
to  the  fcaflold.     The  danger  he  had  incurred  formed  a  pre- 
text for   giving  him   a  bodv  guard  ;   and,  by  his  pretended 
wilhes  to  quit  his  llation,  he  augmented  his  influence  over 
his  mailer.      In  1627  war  broke  out  with  England,  chiefly 
in  confequence  of  the  infolent  vanity  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  the  Rochellers,  with  whom  an  accommodation 
had  been    made,    were    induced    to    favour    the    Englilh. 
Richelieu  thereupon  reiolved  to  reduce  to  fubmiffion  a  town 
which   had   long   been   the   feat  of  an   independent  power, 
1  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  tke  kingdom  ;  and  after 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  obliged  withdifgrace  to 
quit   the  ille   of  Rhe,   Rochelle  was  inverted  on  all  fides. 
Richelieu  in  perfon  took  the  command  of  the  fiege,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  fuccours  by  fea,  he  caufed  to 
be  conflrudled  a  vaft  dyke  in  the  ocean,  by  which  all  com- 
munication  from  abroad  was   cut  off.      This  circumilance 
has  given  occafion  to  the  cardinal's  flatterers  to  compare  him 
with  Alexander  before  Tyre,  and  the  work  has  been  repre- 
fented  as  one  of  the  prodigies  of  his  genius  ;  but  it  was 
really  that   of  the  genius   of  the   engineer   Metezeau,  and 
Richelieu  only  deferves  the  praife  of  adopting  a  bold  defign, 
and   finding   refources   for    putting   it   in  execution.       At 
length,  after  a  noble  refiltance  of  eleven  months,   Rochelle 
fubmitted  to  famine  ;  and  the  Proteltants  having  lolt  their 
great  bulwark,  and  all  their  other  ftrong  places,  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  again  ailing  as  an  armed  party.      It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  policy  and  moderation  of  Richelieu  that 
they  were  It  ill  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 

In  1629  Richelieu  received  the  patent  of  prime  minifter, 
and  was  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  employed 
in  the  war  in  Italy,  with  powers  fo  extenfive,  that  the  royal 
authority  was  reduced  to  a  fhadow.  All  that  was  great  in 
the  nation  trembled  before  him.  His  foreign  politics  had 
chiefly  in  view  the  humiliation  of  the  houfe  of  Aultria  ; 
and  by  his  treaty,  in  1 631,  with  Guftavus  Adolphus,  he 
enabled  that  great  king  to  purlue  thofe  plans  which  brought 
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the  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Gafton,  duke  of  Orleans, 
in  his  retreat,  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whofe  filter  he 
had  married  for  his  fecond  wife,  plotted  to  excite  a  civil 
war  for  the  expnlfion  of  Richelieu,  and  his  own  return  to 
confequence.  His  intrigues  were  difcovered,  and  all  his 
partisans  were  declared  guilty  of  treafon.  The  duke  of 
Lorraine  was  compelled  to  abandon  liiai,  and  incurred  the 
lofs  of  fome  of  his  Itrongcit  places.  Gallon  entered  France 
with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  accompanied  by  the  brave 
duke  of  Montmorenci,  but  was  defeated  at  Caftelnaudari. 
Montmorenci  was  taken  prifoner,  and  expiated  his  crime  on 
the  fcaffold.  The  queen-mother  herlelf  was  put  under 
arrelt,  her  fervants  were  all  fent  to  the  Baltille,  and  (lie 
finally  ended  her  days  in  exile  at  Cologne.  The  king  fup- 
ported  his  minifter  in  all  thele  feverities,  created  him  a  duke 
and  peer,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Brittany. 

France  had  hitherto  atted  only  as  an  ally  to  the  Swedes 
in  their  hollilities  againit  the  houfe  of  Aultria  ;  but  after  their 
defeat  at  Norlingen  in  1634,  the  cardinal  thought  it  ncccl- 
fary  to  enter  as  a  principal  into  the  war  ;  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  Holland,  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Parma, 
he  caufed  war  to  be  declared  againil  the  king  of  Spain  in 
1635.  Events  were  at  firlt  unfavourable  to  the  French 
arms,  but  at  length  became  more  profperous  to  France,  and 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  her  territories  ;  the  public  finances 
were,  however,  exhaulted,  and  recourfe  was  had  to  the 
creation  of  a  great  number  of  venal  offices,  and  other  objec- 
tionable meafures,  to  raife  the  necellary  lupplies.  The 
talents  of  a  financier  do  not  feem  to  have  been  among  Riche- 
lieu's qualifications,  and  he  himfelf  gave  an  example  of 
profufion  which  increafed  the  public  difcontent.  No  prime 
minifter  ever  affect ed  more  ftate  and  fplendour.  The  daily 
cxpence  of  his  houlehold  was  cltimated  at  a  thoufand  crowns, 
a  prodigious  fum  at  that  period  !  His  guards  and  attendants, 
his  equipage  and  eltablilhment,  were  rather  upon  the  fcale 
of  a  fovcreign  prince  than  of  a  fubjedt,  and  he  much  furpailed 
his  mailer  in  external  pomp.  Lewis  betrayed  a  diffatisfa&ion 
on  this  account,  which  probably  induced  Richelieu  to  make 
him  a  prefent  of  his  palace,  fince  called  the  Palais  Royal. 
He  incurred  great  perfonal  danger  in  1642,  from  a  confpi- 
racy  againit  his  power  and  life,  headed  by  Cingmars.  (See 
his  article.)  Tie-  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
entered  into  the  plot,  and  negociations  were  opened  with 
Spain  tor  affiftance.  The  good  fortune  of  Richelieu  produced 
a  timely  difcovery  of  this  treafon,  and  Cingmars  was  be- 
headed. The  duke  of  Bouillon  was  arretted,  but  made  his 
peace  by  refigning  his  principality  of  Sedan.  Galton  fur- 
mlhcd  proofs  againil  his  aflociates.  The  victim  molt  worthy 
of  compafiion  on  this occafion  was  the  fon  of  the  illuitrious 
de  Thou,  who  was  capitally  condemned  only  for  not  revealing 
a  confpiracy  which  lie  disapproved.  Richelieu  was  at  this 
time  lying  dangeroufly  lick  at  Tarafcon.  He  proceeded  to 
Lyons  by  water,  and  was  thence  carried  to  Paris  in  a  kind  of 
chamber,  borne  on  the  moulders  of  his  guards,  breaches  being 
made  in  the  walls  of  the  towns  through  which  he  palled  to 
admit  him.  It  foon  appeared  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and 
he  prepared  tor  the  final  change  with  great  liniin  1  .  In 
receiving  tlte  tacrament  he  declared,  that  in  the  courfc  of  his 
minillry,  he  had  never  any  thing  in  view  but  the  good  of 
religion  and  the  ttate — a  declaration  which  the  public  opinion 
did  not  ratify.  He  died  in  December  1642,  at  the  age  of 
58,  worn  out  with  toil  and  anxietv  ;  but  he  terminated  his 
career  with  fortitude  and  ferenity,  that  afloniflied  thole  who 
had  beheld  the  fanguinary  effects  of  his  adminiftration. 
Three  mighty  and  luccefsful  projects  immortalise  tile  period 
of  his  government.  He  humbled  the  turbulent  fpirits  of 
the  great,  he  fubdued  the   Itubborti  zeal  of  the  Hugouot  ;, 


and  he  curbed  the  encroaching  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria.  Undaunted  and  implacable,  prudent  and  active,  no 
combinations  of  the  powerful  nobles  could  withltand  his 
vengeance  ;  no  intrigues  could  elude  his  penetration  ;  while 
he  exalted  the  throne,  he  controlled  a  fovereign  impatient  to 
rule,  and  jealous  of  his  authority  ;  and  while  he  extinguiflied 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  euabliflied  among  them  dif- 
cipline  and  order,  and  opened  to  them  the  paths  to  learning 
and  renown.  His  own  account  of  his  public  character  is 
this  :  "  I  venture  upon  nothing  till  I  have  well  confidered  it ; 
but  when  once  I  have  taken  my  refolution,  I  go  directly  to 
my  end  ;  I  overthrow  and  mow  down  all  that  (lands  in  my 
way,  and  then  cover  the  whole  witli  my  red  mantle."  He 
was  fonder  of  power  than  money,  yet  he  amafl'ed  a  princely 
fortune,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  king.  He  was  the 
author  of  fome  fplcndid  eftablifhments  5  he  rebuilt  the 
Sorbonne,  founded  the  royal  printing-houfe,  the  botanical 
garden,  and  the  French  academy.  As  a  writer,  he  obtained 
fome  credit  in  the  controverfy  with  the  opponents  of 
the  Catholic  church  ;  the  molt  famous  of  his  fuppofed 
works  is,  his  "  Teitament  Politique,"  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  warm  controverfy  .The  letters 
of  Richelieu  are  faid  to  be  interefting,  of  whicli  the  belt 
edition  is  that  of  1696,  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  Gen.  Biog. 
Hift.  of  France,  three  vols.  8vo.  1790. 

Richelieu,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Chinon  ;  1 1  miles  S.  of  Chinon  ; 
deriving  its  name  from  cardinal  Richelieu,  its  founder.  The 
place  contains  3600,  and  the  canton  12,^25  inhabitants,  on 
a  territory  of  320  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 

Richelieu,  a  river  of  Canada,  iffuing  from  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  firft  called  "  Chamblce,"  whicli  name  was 
changed  by  the  French  into  Richelieu  at  fort  Chamblee, 
and  difcharging  itfelf  intp  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  N.  lat. 
460  i'.      W.  long.  720  56'. 

Richelieu  Ijlands,  a  cluiter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  about  100  in  number,  36  miles  above 
Trois  Rivieres.      N.  lat.  46°22'.      W.  long.  710  7'. 

RICHEMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Motelle,  on  the  Orne  ;    10  miles  S.  of  Thionville. 

RICHENBURG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Clirudim  ;    10  miles  S.E.  of  Chrudim. 

RICHENVEIR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ;   fix  miles  N.N.W.  of  Colmar. 

RICHER,  John,  in  Biography,  a  French  aftronomer 
and  natural  philofopher  in  the  17th  century,  of  whom 
little  is  known,  till  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the  year  1666,  under  the 
title  of  altronomer  to  that  body.  About  1671,  Lewis  XIV. 
fent  him  to  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  111  South  America,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  obfervations  that  might  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  aftronomical  fcience.  After  three 
years  lie  returned,   and  gave   the   refult  of  his  labours  in  his 

"  Aftronomical  and  Phyfical  Obfervations  made  at  the 
Ifland  oft'  ,"  which  are  inferted  in  the  feventh  volume 

of  the   "  Memoirs"  of  tie-  Academj  1  Cafiini 

fpcaks  of  him  with  commendation  in  his  "  Elements  "I 
Aftronomy."     He  died  in  the  year  1696. 

Richer,  Clai  dj  ,    a  learned  prieft   and  mathematician 

in  the   iStli  century,  was  born  at  Auxcrrc  in  the  year  1680. 

I  [e  was  1, iieu. ted  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion  when 
very  young  fent  to  Paris  fo  cation.     Here 

he  diitinguifhed  himfeli  in  1701,  when  only  arrived  to  the 
years  of  manhood,  by  a  work  t  hich  li  •  publifhed,  entitled 
"  Univerfal  Gnomomcs,  or  the  Science  of  Dialling,"  &c. 
After  this  he  wa-.  ordained  j  1  k  ll,   and  remained  about   ten 
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years  almoft  an  entire  fti-anger  to  men  of  letters,  engaged 
in  the  religious  education  o(  the  young.  About  the  year 
17150  his  paffion  for  mathematical  Studies  revived  with  great 
ardour,  and  he  produced  a  work  entitled  "  General  Ana* 
lyiis,  containing  New  Methods  of  refoiving  Problems  of 
every  kind,  and  of  all  degrees  to  infinity."  This  work 
was  immediately  adopted  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
conftitutes  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs."  This 
volume  was  foon  to  be  followed  by  three  others  ;  thefe, 
however,  did  not  make  their  appearance,  which  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  a  change  in  M.  Richer's  ltudies.  By  an 
accidental  perufal  of  a  fragment  of  Manetho,  high  prieft 
of  Heliopohs,  in  Egypt,  lie  was  induced  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  the  molt  profound  refearches  in  ancient 
hiftory.  Notwithstanding  the  obfeurity  of  this  relic  of 
antiquity,  lie  conceived  that  he  thoroughly  underftood  it, 
and  that'it  furnifhed  him  with  a  clue,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
could  unravel  all  the  difficulties  of  ancient  hiftory,  facred 
and  profane.  Under  the  influence  of  this  perfuaiion,  he 
laboured  night  and  day  in  attempting  to  illuftrate  it,  till 
he  had  produced  two  immenfe  folio  volumes,  which  no  one 
would  undertake  to  print.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  labours, 
he  publifhed  "  A  Chronological  Series  of  the  Kings  of 
Egypt,  determined  according  to  three  fimple  Dynafties, 
from  the  Fragment  of  Manetho."  He  died  about  the  year 
1756. 

RICHERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  dedicated  by  Vahl, 
to  the  much  neglefted  memory  of  Peter  Richer  de  Belleval, 
firft  profeflbr  of  Botany,  as  well  as  of  Anatomy,  at  Mont- 
pellier,  to  whom  Henry  IV.  of  France  committed  the 
care  of  ellablilhing  a  public  garden  in  that  univerfity. 
This  defio-n  was  executed  in  the  molt  fkilful  and  fplendid 
manner.  Belleval  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  the  garden  in 
1598,  and  a  French  treatife,  in  1605,  recommending  an  en- 
quiry into  the  native  plants  of  liangucdoc.  This  lalt  was 
accompanied  by  five  plates,  intended  as  a  fpecimen  of  a 
future  work,  for  which  he  fubfequently  prepared  a  number 
of  engravings,  rude  and  ft  iff  in  execution,  but  exhibiting 
many  rare  fpecies.  He  never  lived  to  publifh  thefe,  and 
the  plates  remained  neglefted  in  the  hands  ot  his  family, 
till  Gouan  r<  covered  them,  and  lent  lmprefiions  to  Linnaeus. 
At  length  Gillibert  obtained  the  plates,  and  publifhed  them 
in  1796.  The  two  pamphlets  above-mentioned  were  re- 
publifhed  in  1785,  by  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate 
Brouffonet ;  along  with  a  treatife  on  the  White  Mulberry, 
by  Olivier  de  Serres,  originally  printed  in  1603.  Richer 
de  Belleval  lived  to  fee  his  garden  deftro)ed  by  the  fury  of 
civil  war,  and  was  beginning  to  reftore  it,  when  he  died 
in  1623,  aged  65.  His  nephew  accomplished  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  garden,  on  a  more  extenfive  fcale. 
M.  Dorthes  of  Montpellier  publifhed,  in  1786,  Recherches 
fur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Pierre  Richer  de  Belleval,  in 
which  every  thing,  that  could  be  collected  on  the  fubjeft, 
is  recorded.  Some  writers  erroneoufly  mention  Belleval  as 
the  firft  botanift  who  gave  copper-plate  figures  of  plants. 
This  honour  is  due  to  Fabius  Columna,  whofe  Phytdiafanos 
appeared  in  1592.  We  mull  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
Scopoli  has  named  a  genus  BJlcvnlla,  a  name,  or  fome- 
thing  like  it,  which  Belleval  himfelf  was  fond  of  giving  to 
the  "Lily  of  the  Valley.  BruguLre,  in  1775,  called  a 
Madagafcar  plant  Ricberia,  but  his  genus  has  not  been 
eftabhfhed.— Vahl  Eel.  g.  v.  1.  30.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4. 
1 1 22.  Mart.  Mill.  DicL  v.  4. — Clafs  and  order,  Poly- 
gamia  Dioecia ;  Dioecia  Pentandria ;  or  rather  Pentandria 
Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.     Euphorbia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.     Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  permanent, 
in  four  or  five  ovate,  acute,  downy  fegmenls.     Cor.  Petals 
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four  or  five,  roundifh,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Nectary  four 
or  five  glands,  at  the  bafe  ot  the  imperfect  germen.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  five,  or  fix,  between  the  glands  of  the 
neevtary,  erect,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  anthers  oblong,  two- 
lobed,  erect.  Pijl.  Rudiment  of  a  germen  Superior,  coni- 
cal, villous,  ftyle  and  ftigma  wanting. 

Female,  Cal.  an*  Petals  like  the  male.  Ncdlary  a  rim 
round  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  Stam.  none.  Pifl.  Ger- 
men fuperior,  ovate  ;  ftyle  very  Short  ;  ftigmas  three,  re- 
volute,  channelled  above.  Perk.  Capfule  coated,  ovate, 
fmooth  and  even,  of  three  cells,  witli  iix  valves,  feparating 
at  the  bafe.  Seeds  Solitary,  pulpy-coaled,  pendulous  from 
the  top  of  the  central  cole 

Eft'.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft.  Petals  four 
or  five.  Neftary  four  or  five  glands,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
imperfefl  germen.     Stamens  four  or  five. 

Female,  Cal.  and  Cor.  like  the  male.  Nedlary  a  rim  at 
the  bafe  of  the  germen.  St)  le  very  fhort.  Stigmas  three, 
revolute.  Capfule  coated,  of  three  cells  and  fix  valves, 
fplitting  at  the  bafe.      Seeds  iolitary,  pulpy. 

I.  R.  grandis.  Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  1.  30.  t.  4. — Gathered 
by  Ryan,  on  the  fulphur  mountain  in  the  ifland  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  A  tree  of  a  great  fize.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked, 
oblong,  acute,  entire,  coriaceous,  fmooth,  veiny,  fix  or 
feven  inches  in  length ;  very  much  contracted  at  the  bafe. 
Spikes  axillary,  fohtary,  longer  than  the  footftalks,  lax. 
Capfule  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  difcoverer  of  this 
rare  tree  is  faid  to  have  found  fome  of  the  flowers  perfect 
as  to Jlamens  as  well  as  pi/lil.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the 
flight  differences  in  the  neQary,  we  fhould  incline  to  place 
the  genus  in  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

RICHFIELD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  America,  in 
Otfego  county,  New  York,  taken  from  Otfego  townfhip, 
and  incorporated  in  1792. 

RICHFORD,  the  north-eafternmoft  townfhip  of  Frank- 
lin county,  Vermont,  Situated  on  Miffifcou  river  ;  contain- 
ing 442  inhabitants. 

RICH-HILL,  a  poft-town  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Ireland  ;  62  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin,  and  four  miles  E. 
from  Armagh. 

RICHLAND,  a  diftria  of  South  Carolina,  bounded 
S.  and  S.W.  by  Congaree  and  Broad  rivers,  and  E.  by 
Wateree  river,  which  divides  it  from  Kerfhaw  and  Cler- 
mont counties. — Alfo,  a  townfhip  of  Bucks'  county,  in 
Pennfylvania,  containing  1317  inhabitants. 

RICHMAN's  ISLAND,  a  Small  American  ifland  on  the 
coait  of  Cumberland  county,  in  the  State  of  Maine  ;  four 
leagues  N.  from  Wood  ifland  and  one  league  W.  of  Port- 
land. Few  vefiels  put  in  here,  except  coalters.  Wood 
illand  is  in  N.  lat.  43°  50'.     W.  long.  690  37'. 

RICHMOND,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Gilling-Weft,  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  England,  is 
Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Swale,  at  the  distance  of 
48  miles  N.W.  from  York,  and  293  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London.  It  was  anciently  much  celebrated  for  its  caftle, 
which  w?.s  founded  by  the  firft  earl  of  Richmond,  Alan,  fon  of 
Hoel,  count  of  Brittany.  This  nobleman,  who  was  nearly 
related  to  William,  duke  ot  Normandy,  accompanied  that 
prince  in  his  expedition  to  England  ;  and  in  reward  for 
his  fervices,  received  from  him  all  the  forfeited  eftates  of  the 
brave  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia.  This  grant  was  made  durino- 
the  time  William  was  engaged  in  the  Siege  of  York,  and 
is  peculiarly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  brevity.  Alan 
immediately  after  married  Hawife,  the  conqueror's  daugh- 
ter ;  and  being  thus  loaded  both  with  riches  and  honour, 
built  the  caftle,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Richmond,  to  pro- 
tect his  family  and  his  eftates  againft  the  disinherited  and 

outlawed 
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outlawed  Englifiimcii  in  thole  parts.  Having  no  iflue  by 
his  lady,  the  earldom  of  Brittany  devolved  to  Conan  le 
Grofle,  his  fon  by  a  fecond  wife  ;  and  Alan,  furnamed  the 
Black,  fon  of  Hawife  by  a  former  hufband,  obtained  the 
earldom  and  eflates  of  Richmond.  During  the  reigns  of 
our  Norman  kings  this  title  and  property  were  poll  fled  by 
feveral  difl  irent  families,  fome  of  whom  were  allied  to  the 
blood  royal,  both  of  England  and  France.  Edward  III. 
conferred  the  cftate  on  his  third  fon,  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
afterwards  furrendered  it  in  exchange  for  fome  other  lands. 
The  fame  monarch  gave  Richmond,  with  his  daughter,  in 
marriage  to  John,  carl  of  Monttord  and  duke  of  Brittany, 
who  was  furnahi  1  the  Valiant.  During  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  both  the  title  and  the  eflates  feveral  times 
chan  leffors,  and  at  length  were  vclted  in  the  crown 

by  the  acceflion  of  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  to  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  By  his  lucce'lor,  Henry 
VIII.,  Richmond  was  conitituted  a  duchy  in  the  perfon 
of  his  natural  fon,  Henry,  who  died  without  ilfue  in  the 
year  1535. 

Tin-  town  of  Richmond  is  comparatively  limited  in  ex- 
tent and  population;  containing,  according  to  the  late  par 
liamentary  returns,  only  512  houfes,  and  3056  inhabitants. 
Its  fine  fituation,  however,  and  the  character  oi  its  build- 
ings, which  are  in  general  conftrucled  oi  itone,  give  it  a 
dignified  and  interfiling  appearani  .  it  occupies  the  top 
and   declivity   of  a  loft-.  from  the 

river  Swale,  which  winds  round  the  town  and  the  caltle  in 
a  femicircular  direction.  The  chief  trade  of  this  place  is 
that  of  knit  woollen  (lockings,  in  which  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  employed.  The  market  day  is  Saturday, 
weekly  ;  and  there  are  belides  four  annual  fairs.  The 
market  here  is  one  of  the  larger!  in  the  north  of  England 
for  corn  ;  and  the  fairs  are  noted  for  a  great  fupply  of 
horfts,  horned  cattle,  and  fhcep.  Richmond  is  a  borough 
by  royal  charter,  and  fends  two  reprefentatives  to  parlia- 
ment, who  are  elected  by  "  thole  perfons  who  are  <>.. 
of  ancient  burgages  in  the  faid  borough,  having  a  right  of 
pafture  in  a  common  field,  called  Whitecliff  palture."  The 
nment  of  the  town  is  veiled,  by  the  charter  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  twi  lve  aldermen,  tvi 
four  common  council-men,  and  other  in!  ers.      The 

petty  feflions  for  the  wapentake  of  Gilling  Weft  are 
holden  here. 

The  caflle  of  Richmond  ftands  on  the  fou  h  of  the 

town,  on  a  bold  eminence,  overli  v.  hich 

runs  in   a  deep  vail  eath.  roflch 

to  it  is.fteep    and  difficult,   1  hi 

the  afcent  is  gradual.     The  call 

condition,  but   it  lliil  retains  the'i  F  former  gran- 

deur and  importance.  The  keep-tower,  of  which  the  lb.  ell 
is  nearly  entire,  is  of  great  altitude;   and  its  exterior  v 

v  is  fup- 
ported  by  of  (lone  in 

fprii        rculai  he  ftaircai     only 

reaches  to  the  firft  chamber,  the  1 
as  th  lwo  1  fall<  n  in.     In  this 

keep   is   a   we'll   of  1  r.      The   r  . 

■  parts  of  this  in.      In  the  fouth-eafi 

corner  of   the    area   is   a    ruil  .    bi  low    which 

dun  'co. ,  about  fdui  teen  feet  d  [covered  by 

:nt,   and  ie 
property  of  the  dujte  of  Richi  >.     nox. 

Thecountry  around  Richmond  is  extr  |     unique, 

.and  a  I       ral       \c&  to  the  tourift  and  thi 

[uary.     Clofe  to  the  town,  on  the  north,  he  1 

mains  of  a  houfe  of  Grey  friars,  which   was  founded,  w 


1258,  by    Ralph    Fitz-Randal,  lord  of  Middleham  ;    and 
adjoining  is  the  fcite  of  a  nunnery,  now  totally  demolished. 
About  a  mile  to  the  ealtward  are   the   fine  ruins  of  St. 
Agatha  abbey,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Swale.   This 
monaflery  was  eftabliflied,  in  1151,  by  Roaldus,  conltablcof 
Richmond  caflle,  and  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  main- 
tained   feventecn   monks   of    the    Premonflratenfian    order. 
Richard   Scroope,    chancellor    of    England,    was   a    great 
benefactor  to    this  monaflery ;    for   belides   his  manor  of 
Brumpton-upon-Swale,    he    granted    150/.  a-year   for    the 
fupport    of    ten    additional    regular    canons,    two    fecular 
canons,  and  twenty-two  poor  men.      Near  this  priory  flood 
an  hofpital,  which  being  decayed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
was   reftored  by  William  Ayfcough,  one  of  his  judges,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  patronage  of  it.      A  cell  for  Bene- 
dictines, dependent   on   the   abbey   of   St.  Mary  of  York, 
was  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  this  neighbourhood.     It  was 
founded,  in   1100,  by  Wymer,  chief  fteward  to  the  earl 
of  Richmond.      Many  other  religious  foundations  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  Swale,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enu- 
merate.     The  circumftance  of  the  waters  of  this  river  hav- 
ing been  held  facrcd,  on  account  of  the  baptifm  of  10,000 
Saxons  near  Catterick,  by  bifliop   Paulinus,  in  627,   o-ave 
occafion  to  this  multiplicity  of  religious  foundations.   Catte- 
rick is  fituated  at  the  diltai.ee  of  five  miles  from  Richmond  ; 
and  is  fuppofed  by  fevera!  antiquaries  to  be  the  fcite  of  the 
Roman    Cataradtonium,    or   Catarafton,   mentioned   in  the 
Itinerary   of  Antoninus.      Dr.  Gibfon,  however,  fuppofes 
that  ftation  Hood  between  the  village  and  the  river,  and  fome 
exteniive   Roman  remains,  on  the  ipot,  he  defenbes,  feeins 
to  juflify  his  conjecture.     This  ftation  continued  for  fome 
time  a   Saxon  town;  but   was  totally  deftroyed  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Danes.      The  Roman  road  here  divides  itfelf 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  leads  to  Caldwell,  diftant 
about  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  where  vefticres  of  a  large 
town  may  yet  be  traced.      The  Roman  name  of  this  ftation 
is  unknown.     A  Tour  in  Scotland  1772,  by  Thomas  Pen- 
nant, efq.  4to.    Lond.    1790.       Beauties  of  England    and 
\\  airs,  vol.  xvi.   by  John  Bigland. 

Richmond,    a   villa;;.'    and    parifh    in    the   hundred    of 

Kingfton,   and  county   of  Surrey,   England,  is  fituated  on 

the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Thames,   at  the  distance  of  ten 

W.S.W.   from   St.  Paul's  cathedral,   London,     it  is 

at  eel   !         ,   b  ith  on  account  of  the  beauty 

of  its  fcenery,  as  well  as  from  having  been  the  fcite  of  a  royal 

during  feveral  centuries.      The   iiril   authentic  men- 

oi   the  manor  h  in  the  reign  of  kin.;   John, 

1  I  il  d  aied  Sheen,  and  was  the  pro- 

Mich     1  Belet,   who  held  it  by  the  fervice  of  be- 

'   ■  rei  jn   of  Edward  I.  it   re- 

ii.i     lince  been  generally  poffefTed 

king,  or  fon  if  the  1   family. 

At  what  pr  cif  i  Ipalao 

.1;  for  though  Edwards  I.  and   II.    redded  tor 

fome  time  in  thi  I  pp.ar  to  have 

fture  entitled  to  that  appellation.     Edward  ill. 

•uli  a  palai  '  ■.     but 

-     1  f  tl  Vntii 

,"  inclim  only  improved  and 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it 

ho  died  Ik  re  the  2 ill  '        .1  377  ;    a  . 

queen  A  me,  th  ,  Richard  II.  in 

,')4.     Tl  1  much  lb)r 

d  luffered  it  to  fall 
:  ■  1        1  others  affert,  pulled  it  down.     From  tins 

period  Sheen  remained  in  a  neglected  Hate,  till  the  accefi 
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of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne,  when  the  palace  was  rebuilt  in 
a  ftyle  of  greater  magnificence  than  before,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner,    as  to   render  it  "  a  delightful  manfion  of  curious 
and  coftly  workmanftiip,  and  befitting  the  character   and 
condition  of   a   king."      Of    Henry   VI.    we  difcover  no 
trace  here,  nor  does  it   appear  that   Edward  IV.   ever  oc- 
cupied the  palace  ;  but  it  is  recorded,  that  he  granted  it, 
in  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign,  to  his  queen,  Elizabeth,  to 
be  held  by   her   during  her  life.     Henry  VII.   gave   the 
cuftody  of  the  manor  to  Robert  Skeene  ;  and  on  the  death 
of   his  own  mother-in-law,  the  queen  dowager,  in    i486, 
took  poffeflion  of  the  palace,    which  he   frequently   made 
his  refidence.     In  1492  he   held  a  grand  tournament  here, 
at   which  fir  James   Parker,  in  a  controverfy  with  Hugh 
Vaughan,   for   right   of  coat  of  armour,  was  killed  in  the 
firft  courfe.      Seven  years  fubfequent,  the  king  being  then 
at  the  palace,  it   was   fet  on  fire   by  accident,  and  almoft 
totally  deltroyed.      Henry,  however,   foon   replaced   it   by 
another,  which  was  built  in  a  ilyle  of  much  "  magnificence 
and  elegance ;"  and  on  this  occafion  changed  the   name  of 
the  manor  to   Richmond,  in  reference  to  his  own  title  be- 
fore he  obtained  the   crown.     The  picture  of  Henry  V. 
and  his   family,  the  marriage  of   Henry  VI.  and  that   of 
Henry  VII.  in  the  Strawberry -hill  collection,  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  painted  for  this  monarch,  and  intended  for 
the  palace   of    Richmond.       It   had   been  finillied   only   a 
(hort  time,  when  another  fire  broke   out,  which   did  con- 
fiderable  damage.      One  of  the  newly  erected  galleries  alio 
fell  in  the  fame  year,  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  king 
and   his  fon   had  been  walking    in   it.      Philip  I.,   king  of 
Spain,  was  entertained  here  with  great   magnificence  in  the 
year  1506;  and  king  Henry  VII.    died   here    2 1  ft  April, 
1509.      His  fucceilor  kept  his  Chriftmas  at  Richmond  the 
year  fucceeding  his   acceffion   to  the   throne  ;  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  January  enfuing  a  tournament  was  held  in  the  park, 
when  the   monarch  himfelf,  for  the  firft  time,  took  a  part 
in  the  exercifes.     Charles  V.  was  lodged   at   Richmond  in 
the  year  1523.      King    Henry  VIII.  had  a  fon  ot  his  own 
name  born  here,  who  died  when  fcarcelv  two  months  old. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  imprifoned  in  the  palace  by  her  fitter, 
queen  Mary  ;  and  after   (lie  was  feated  on  the   throne,  it 
became  one  of  her  favourite  places  of  refidence.      In  her 
reign,  Eric  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,    was   lodged   here,   and 
here  (he  herfelf  ended  her  days,  on  the  24th  of  March,  in 
the  year  1603.      In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  the  lev-  r;  i 
courts  of  juftice  were  removed  hither  from  London  to  avoid 
the  plague,  which  was   then   raging  with  great  vehemence 
in  the  capital.      Henry,  prince   of  Wales,  refided  here  in 
1605,  and  in  1625  the  courts  were  a  fecond  time  adjourned 
to    Richmond    for   the    fame   reafon   as   before   mentioned. 
Charles  1.   was  frequently  at  this   palace,  where  he  formed 
a   large   collection   of  pictures.      In  1636  lord  Buckhurtt, 
and  lord   Edward  Saekville,   performed  a  maik  before  his 
majefty  and  his  royal  conlort.    When  the  fame  monarch  was 
in  Scotland,  the  parliament  ordered  that  the  young  p 
mould  be  fent  to  Richmond   with  his  governor,  probably 
bifhop  Duppa,  who  is   faid  to   have   educated  Charles  II. 
at    this   place.      In  the  month  of  June,    1647,  the  palace 
was  prepared  for  the  king's  reception,  but  he  is   generally 
dated  to  have  refufed  to  go  to  it.     Mr.  Lyfons,  however, 
quotes  a  newfpaper  of  the   29th  ot  Augult  in  that  year,  as 
mentioning  that  the  prince  elector  was  then  at  Richmond, 
and  that  the  king,  with  the  duke  of  York,  hunted  in  the 
New   Park,   and  killed   a   ftag   and  a  buck.     During  the 
commonwealth,  the  palace  was  told  by  the  commiflioners  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  who  ordered  a  furvey  of  it  to  be 
taken,  as  it  then  exitted.     From  this  document  we  learn, 


that  the  great  hall  meafured  100  feet  in   length,  and  40  in 
breadth  ;  and  that   it  had  a  fcreen  at  one  extremity,  and  a 
turret  or  clock-cafe,  covered  with  lead,  at  the  other.     The 
fame   record   defcribes   the   privy   lodgings   as   a  free-ttone 
building,  three   ftories   high,   ar.d  iurmounted   by   fourteen 
turrets.   A  "  canted  tower,"  with  a  ftaircafe  of  1 24  fteps,  is 
likewife  noticed  ;  alfo  a  chapel  96  feet  long,  and  40  broad  ; 
and  a  privy  garden,  with  an  open  gallery  200  feet  in  length, 
over  which  was  a  clofe  gallery  of  the  lame  extent  ;  but  no 
mention   is    made   of   a    library,    though   a   French  writer 
afferts,  that  a  royal  library  was  eftablifhed  at  Richmond  by 
Henry  VII.    and   the   librarian    is   enumerated   among   the 
officers  of  this  palace   in   the   houfehold  eftablifhments   of 
queen   Mary   and  queen   Elizabeth.       The  furvey   further 
mentions  three  pipes,  which  fuppiied  the  palace  with  water, 
one  from  the  white  conduit  in  the  New  Park,  another  from 
the  red  conduit  in  the  town-fields  ;  and  a  third  from  a  con- 
duit near  the  alms-houfes,  which  are  fituated  clofe  to  the 
river.     The   materials  of   the  palace  are    there  valued  at 
10,782/.  igs.  id.    It  was  purchafed  by  Thomas  Rookefby, 
William  Goodrick,  and  Adam  Baynes,  on  behalf  of  them- 
felves  and  other  creditors,  and  Ihortly  after  refold  by  them 
to    fir   George  Norton,  who   had    been    one   of  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  to  fit  in  judgment  on  Charles  I.      On 
the  reftoration,  this  gentleman  having  been  deprived  of  his 
eftates  by  confifcation,   Richmond  palace  was  bellowed  on 
the  queen  mother,  but  it  is  probable,  that  at  this  period 
it   was  in  a   very   difmantled   ftate.      Indeed    Fuller,    who 
wrote  foon  after   the   reftoration,  fpeaks   of   it    as    pulled 
down  ;  but  this  could  not  literally  be  the  cafe,  as  it  feems 
to  have  been  inhabited  fubfequent  to  his  day.     Now,  how- 
ever, it   is  totally   demolished,   except    a   few   of    the   out- 
offices,  and  its  fcite  is  occupied  by  feveral  houfes,  which  an 
held   on  leaie  from  the  crown.      One   of   thefe,    the   pro- 
perty  of  the   late   duke   of  Queenfberry,  was  built  bv  tin 
third    earl    of   Cholmondeley,  who   ornamented   it    with   a 
very  fine  collection  of  pictures.      The  tapeftry,  which  hung 
behind  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  the  court  of  chancery,  ilili 
decorates  the  hall  of  this  manfion.     The  firft  mention  made 
of  a  park  at  Richmond  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.      This 
is  the  park  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  called 
the  Old   or   Great  Park,    in  contradiftinction   to   another 
adjoining,  called  the  New  Park,   which  had  been  formed  by 
the  predeceflor  of  that  monarch.     The  lodge  belonging  to 
it  was  for  fome  months  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated 
dinal  Wolfey,  after  he  had  loft  the  favour  of  his  capricious 
and  tyrannical  matter.     Charles  I.   having  formed  a  third 
park  of  tar  greater  extent  than  both  the  former  ones  united, 
they  appear  to  have  merged  into  one  foon  after,  as  in  the 
furvey  taken  in  1649,  only  two  parks  are  mentioned,  via. 
that  lately  inclofed  by  the  monarch,  called  the   New  Park, 
and  another  ttyled  the  Little  or  Old  Park.     This  laft  was 
valued    at    220/.   $s.  per  annum,    and    was     purchafed    b) 
William  Brome  of  London  for  7048/.     The  lodge  already 
mentioned  was  afterwards  poflefled  bv  fir  Thomas  Jervafe. 
and  the  park  by  fir  John  Trevor,  in  leafe  from  the  crown, 
to  which  the  whole  manor  reverted  at  the  reftoration.    King 
William   afterwards   granted  the   lodge,  together  with  the 
ftewardttiip  of  the  manor,  to  John  Latton,  efq.,  who  held 
them   till   the   death  of  that  prince.      In   1707,   thev  were 
granted  by  queen  Ann     10  James,  duke  of  Ormond,   who 
rebuilt  the  lodge,  and  refided  there  till  his  attainder  in  1715. 
when   he  privately  withdrew  to   Paris.  ■  By  act   of  parlia- 
ment, patted  in  1721,  the  earl  of  Arran,  his  brother,  having 
been   enabled   to   purchafe    his  eftates,     king  George  II., 
then  prince  of  Wales,  bought  this  of  Richmond  from  him, 
and  frequently  retired  hither,  even  after  his  acceffion  to  the 

throne. 
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throne.     His  queen,  Caroline,  was  very  partial  to  the  fpot, 
and  had  a  dairy  and   menagerie   here  ;    leveral   ornamental 
buildings  were  alio  difperfed  by  the  Lime  princefs  through, 
out   the  gardens,  in  one  of  which,  called  the   Hermitage, 
fhe  placed  the  bulls  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  other  eminent 
literary  characters.      His  prelent  majefty  frequently  refuted 
here  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ;   and  was  fo  llrongly  at- 
tached to  the  place,  that   he  ordered  the  old  lodge   to  be 
demolifhed  with  the  view  of  building  a  magnificent  palace 
on   its  fcite,    which,    however,  has   never  rifen  above   the 
foundation  ;  but  an  obfervatory  has  been  erected  at  a  fhort 
diftance    from    it,    according  to    defigns    furnilhed    by    fir 
William  Chambers.     Here  is  a  mural  arc  of  140  degrees 
and   eight   feet   radius  ;   a   zenith  feftor  of  twelve   feet  ;  a 
tranfit  inltrument  of  eight  feet ;  and  a  ten-feet  reflector  by 
Herfchel.     On  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  moveable  dome, 
which  contains  an  equatorial  inftrument.      Part  of  the  Old 
Park  forms  a  grazing  and  a  dairy  farm  in  his  majefly's  own 
occupancy.     The  remainder  conltitutes  the  royal  gardens, 
which   were  firlt   laid  out   by   Bridgeman,  and  afterwards 
altered  to   their   prefent  improved  itate  by  Brown.     The 
other  park,  viz,  the  New  or  Great  Park,  made  by  Charles  I. 
met  with   great  oppofition   to   its  formation,  and   may  be 
reckoned   among  the   impolitic  meafures  of  his  reign.     It 
was  prefented  to  the  common  council  of  London  by  the  par- 
liament ;  but  was   reltored  to   the  crown   in    1660.     The 
rangerlhip  of  this  park  is  confidered  an  office  of  high  dignity 
and  trult,  and  has  been  frequently  held  by  a  female  branch 
of  the  royal  family. 

Within  Richmond  pariflt  were  anciently  fituated  feveral 
religious  houfes.  Edward  II.  founded  here  a  convent  of 
Carmelite  friars,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annual  income  of 
120  marks  out  of  his  exchequer;  but  only  two  years 
after  its  eflablifhment  he  removed  the  monks  to  Oxford. 
Henry  V.  alfo  founded  here  a  houfe  for  the  maintenance 
of  friars  of  the  Carthufian  order,  whom  he  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Houfe  of  .Tefus  of  Bethlehem,  at  Sliene. 
The  foundation  charter  defcribes  it  as  built  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  palace  ;  and  it  appears  from  records  to  have 
been  a  (tructure  of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  At  the 
difiolution  its  annual  revenues  were  eltimated  at  962/.  1  is.6(/., 
and  fhortly  after  its  fcite  was  granted  to  Edward,  earl  ot 
Hertford.  A  third  convent  was  eredted  here  by  Henry  VII. 
about  the  year  1499,  and  filled  with  friars  of  the  Francifcan 
order.  This  eftablifhment  was  fupprefled  in  1534,  but  its 
value  is  not  recorded. 

Richmond  churcli  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  confills  of  a  nave,  two  aifles,  and  a  chancel,  built  of 
bricks,  with  a  fquare  embattled  tower  at  the  welt  end,  con- 
itrudted  of  (lone  and  flints  in  chequers.  The  principal 
monuments  here  arethofe  of  Henry,  lord  vifcount  Brounker, 
cofferer  to  king  Charles  II. ;  admiral  Holborn  ;  fir  Matthew 
Decker ;  lady  Chaworth,  relict  of  fir  Richard  Chaworth,  who 
died  in  1689  ;  lady  Howard,  relict  of  William  lord  Howard 
of  Efcnck  ;  James  Thompfon,  author  of  the  "  Sealons  ;" 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Yates,  the  celebrated  actrefs,  who  died 
in  1787.  This  church  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Winchellcr,  and 
in  the  deanery  of  Ewell.  According  to  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  181 1,  the  parifh  contains  875  houfes,  and  5219 
inhabitants.  Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Surrey,  by  the  late  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  S.T.P.  continued 
by  William  Bray,  efq.  of  Shire,  fol.  vol.  i.  1804.  Salmon's 
Antiquities  of  Surrey,  8vo.  1732.  Lyfons's  Environs  of 
London,  vol.  i.  4to.      Maurice's  Richmond,  a  poem,  4to. 

Richmond,  a  townfhip  of  America,  on  the  W.  line  of 
Maflachulctts,    in   Berkfhire  county  ;    17   miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Lenox,    and    150  W.  of  Bollon.      Iron   ore  of  the 
Vol.  XXX. 
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belt  quality  is  found  here  ;  but  as  it  lies  deep,  it  is  raifed 
at  a  great  expence.  It  abounds  with  liinc-ilone,  and  ccarfe, 
white,  and  clouded  marble.  It  was  incorporated  in  17-c, 
..1   1  contains  an  iron-work,  three  grill-mills,  a  fulling-mill] 

two   few-mills,  with  1041   inhabitants Alfo,  a  townfhip 

of  Chefhire  county,  New  Hampfhire,  on  the  Maflachufetcs 
line,  about  1 1   miles   E.   of  Connecticut  river,  and  97  W. 
by  S.  from   Portfmouth.      It    was   incorporated  111    1752, 
and  contains  1290  inhabitants — Alfo,  a  townfhip  in  Wafh- 
ington  county,   Rhode  ifland,  feparated   from  Hopkington 
on  the  W.  by  Ward's  river,  a  branch  of  Paucutuck  river. 
It   is  diltant  about  19  miles  W.  of  Newport,  and  contains 
1330  inhabitants Alfo,  a  county  of  New  York,  compre- 
hending   the    whole  of  Staten   ifland;   which  lee.— Alfo,   a 
county  of  North  Carolina,  in  Fayette  dillridl,  bounded  S. 
by  the  Hate  of  South  Carolina,  and  N.  by  Moore  county. 
It  contains  6695  inhabitants.     The  chief  town  is  Rocking- 
ham.    The   S.E.  part  of  the   county  is  a  continued  plain, 
covered  in  many  places  by  pines,  and  moltly  inhabited  by 
Scotfmen.     The  upper  part   lias  hills   and  vallies.      In  the 
middle    and   ealt    parts    large    tradls    remain   uncultivated. 
The  inhabitants,  with  regard  to  religion,  are  Prefbyterians, 
Baptills,  Methodiits,  and  Quakers.     Their  houfes  are  logs, 
covered  with  flabs. — Alfo,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded 
N.   and    N.E.  by   Weilmorelaud,   and   S.  and    S.W.    by 
Rappahannock  river,  which  feparates  it  from  Effex  county. 
It  contains  6214  inhabitants.    The  court-houfe  is  273  miles 
from  Philadelphia — Alfo,  the  prefent  feat  of  government 
of  the  ftate   of  Virginia,  fituated  in   Henrico  county,  on 
the  N.  fide  of  James'  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and 
containing  between  400  and  500  houfes;  built  partly  on 
the   bank  of  the  river  fo  as  to  be  convenient  for  trade,  and 
partly  upon  an  eminence  that  overlooks  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  and  commands  an  extenfive  profpedl  of  the  river 
and  country.    The  new  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  ftate- 
houfe  is  on  the  hill.     In  this  town  is  an   elegant  llatue  of 
the  illultrious  Wafliington,  executed  at   Paris.     The  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  divided  by  a  creek,  over  which  is  a  con- 
venient  bridge.     Another   bridge   of  curious   conilrudtion 
connects  the  city  with  Mancheiter.      The  public  buildings, 
befides   the    llate-houfe,  are  an  epifcopal  church,  a  court- 
houfe,  gaol,  theatre,  and   three  tobacco  warehoufes.      At 
the  W.  end   of  the  town  are  feveral  mills.      Near  the  mills 
are  a  diflillery   and  brewery.     The  falls  above  the  bridge 
are  feven  miles  in  length.     A  noble  canal  is  cut  on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  river,  which  terminates  in  a  bafin  of  about  two 
acres,  in  the  town  of  Richmond.      Richmond  is  626  miles 
from   Bolton,   374  from   New  York,    176  from   Baltimore, 
278   from    Philadelphia,    247  from   Fayetteville,  497  from 
Charlelton,  and  662  from  Savannah.      N.  lat.  37°4o'.     W. 
long.  770  50'. — Alfo,  a  county  of   the    upper  diflrict   of 
Georgia,  in   which   is  fituated   the   city  of  Augufta  ;  it  is 
feparated  from  South  Carolina  on  the  E.  by  Savannah  river, 
and    contains    fix   towns  and   6189   inhabitants. — Alio,    a 
townfhip   in   Chittenden   county,    Vermont,    cllablilhed   in 
1794:  it   contains   an   excellent  trad   of  hind,  and  lies  on 
both  fides  of  Onion  river.      It  has  935  inhabitants.— Alfo, 
a  town,  or  rather  village,  in   the   ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  in 
the  Well  Indies;   fituated  at  the  head  of  a   deep  bay,  on 
the  W.  fide  of  the  ifland.      Cbateaubelair  river  runs  on  the 
S.  fide  ot    the   town,   which  gives   name  to  the  bay.      An- 
other river  on  the    N.  fide  of  the   town   empties   into  the 
bay. — Alfo,   a  townfhip  in  Lenox  county,    Upper  Canada, 
N.  of  Frederickfburgh  in  the  bay  of  Quinte,  and  watered 
in  front  by  the  river  Appennie. 

RICHMOND  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  N.  coalt  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  John,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Gg  RICHOLD, 
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RICHOLD,  or  Richeld,  a  town  of  Franee,  in  the 
department  of  the  Roer,  near  the  Meufe  ;  two  miles  N.W. 
of  Dalem. 

RICHTENBERG,  a  town  of  Anterior  Pomeranra  ; 
28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Roitock.  N.  lat.  540  11'.  E.  long. 
12°  50'. 

RICHTENSWYL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  fituated 
on  the  W.  fide  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  with  a  convenient  harbour ;  1 1  miles  S.  of  Zu- 
rich. 

RICHTER,  Francis-Xavier,  in  Biography.  There 
are  fix  muficians,  male  and  female,  recorded  in  Gerber's 
Continuation  of  Walther's  Lexicon  ;  among  whom,  the  molt 
celebrated  and  bell  known  in  England  was  Francis-Xavier, 
whofe  works,  of  various  kinds,  have  great  merit.  His  har- 
mony is  correct  ;  the  fubje&s  are  often  new  and  noble  ; 
but  his  detail  and  manner  of  treating  them  are  frequently 
dry  and  Iteril,  and  he  fpins  and  repeats  paffages  in  different 
keys  without  end.  The  French  and  Italians  have  a  term 
for  this  tedioufnefs,  which  is  wanting  in  our  language, 
they  call  it  rofalie,  or  rofalia  ;  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
female  faint,  remarkable  for  repeating  her  "  Pater  nolter," 
and  ftringing  her  beads  more  frequently  than  even  St. 
Dominic  himfelf,  or  than  any  other  pious  perfon,  that  has 
merited  a  place  in  the  Golden  Legend.  An  Italian  cries 
out.  upon  hearing  a  llring  of  repetitions,  either  a  note 
higher,  or  a  note  lower,  of  the  fame  pafl'age  or  modula- 
tion, ahfanta  Rofalia!  Indeed  this  fpecies  of  iteration  in- 
dicates a  want  of  invention  in  a  compofer,"  as  much  as 
ftammering  and  hefitation  imply  a  want  of  wit  or  memory 
in  a  itory -teller.  He  died  at  Strafburgh  in  1789,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age. 

RICIMER,   count   and  patrician  of  the  Weftem  em- 
pire,   and    an    important    civil  and   military   character   in 
the  fifth  century,    ferved   from  his  youth  in   the    Roman 
armies,    is    which    he  acquired    great    reputation    by    his 
warlike  exploits,    and   at  length  came   to   be  regarded   as 
the   ableft  commander  of   the  age.     In  the  reign  of   the 
emperor  Avitus,  being  one  of  the  chief   commanders  of 
the   Barbarian  troops  which  formed  the  defence  of  Italy, 
he  deftroyed,   in  the  year  456,  on  the  coaft  of  Corfica,  a 
fleet  of  Genferic,  the  Vandal  king,  deitined  to  ravage  the 
coafts  of  Gaul  or  Italy.     His  fuccefs  in  this  inftance  en- 
abled him  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  public  difcontent  to  de- 
pofe  Avitus,  and  raife  Majorian  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
457.      Not  being  raifed  to  the  dignity  which  he  expected 
under  this  prince,  he  compelled  him  to  abdicate  the  purple, 
which  act  was  foon  followed  by  his  death.     Ricimer  next 
raifed  an  obfcure  man,  named  Libius  Severus,  to  the  throne, 
who  bore  the  title  of  emperor   during  four  years  without 
performing  anyone  imperial  function.      In  that  period,  and 
in   an  interregnum   of  two    years   more,    Ricimer  exerted 
fovereign  authority,  amaffmg  treafures,  forming  a  feparate 
army,  and  negociating  alliances.      His  own  mean  birth  pre- 
vented him  from  afluming  the  purple,  and  in  467  he  con- 
curred  in  the  inauguration  of  Anthemius,  whole  daughter 
he   married.     The  new  emperor  and  his  fon-in-law  palled 
fome  years  in   union,  but  at  length  diflentions  broke  out 
between  them,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  emperor, 
and  Olybrius  was   proclaimed  in  his  ftead.     Thus  a  third, 
or  perhaps  a  fourth,  emperor  was  added  to  the  number  of 
Ricimer's  victims  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  mallacre  of 
Anthemius,  "  Italy,"  fays  Gibbon  "  was   delivered  by   a 
painful  difeafe  from  the  tyrant   Ricimer,   who  bequeathed 
the  command  of  his   army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  Burgundians."     Gibbon's  Rom.  Hift. 
■'.  vi. 


RICINA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  an  ifland  fituated  o,. 
the  coaft  of  Hibernia,  being  one  of  thofe  called  Ebudes. 
according  to  Ptolemy  and  Pliny — Alio,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Picenum,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus.  It  was  fituated  S.W. 
of  Auximum. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Liguria,  S.E. 
of  Genoa. 

RICINOCARPODENDRON,  compounded  of  w»- 
nus,  xkjt©',  frutlus,  and  &>Jgov,  arbor,  in  Botany,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  eftablilhed  by  Dr.  Amman,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  the  roface- 
ous  kind,  confiding  of  three  petals,  difpofed  in  a  circular 
order,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  arifes  a  large  and  open 
tube,  through  which  {hoots  up  the  piltil,  which  grows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup;  this  piflil,  finally,  becomes  a  tri- 
gonal fruit,  divided  into  three  cells  within,  and  containing 
each  one  feed  in  a  rough  coat. 

The  leaves  of  this;  tre°  fometimes  refemble  thofe  of  the 
alh,  being  compofed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  fmaller 
leaves  joined  to  a  middle  rib,  thefe  are  not  ferrated,  and 
terminate  in  a  fharp  point  ;  the  flowers  grow  at  the  alae  of 
the  leaves,  they  are  white,  and  are  difpofed  in  lax  fpikes  ; 
the  fruit  is  green  at  lirft,  afterwards  it  becomes  of  a  yel- 
lowilh-red,  and  finally  fcarlet  ;  it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
walnut,  and  in  lhape  much  refembles  the  fruit  of  the  rici- 
nus  ;  the  covering  of  the  feeds  is  black  on  the  outfide, 
and  red  within,  and  each  feed  is  divided  into  two  lobes  ; 
when  ripe,  the  fruit  burlts,  and  the  feeds  fall  out.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Ealt  Indies.  Act.  Petropol.  vol.  iii. 
p.  214. 

RICINOCARPOS,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  fruit 
to  Ricinus.  See  Acalviha,  Croton,  Mercuriali*, 
Tragia. 

RIC1NOIDES.  See  Ceakotiius,  Croton,  Jatro- 
i>iia. 

RICINUS,  fo  denominated  from  the  refemblance  its 
feed  has  to  the  little  infect  called  a  tick,  Ricinus  ;  and  this, 
according  to  Ainfworth,  is  compounded  of  re  and  canis, 
becaufe  the  tick,  or  tyke,  is  particularly  annoying  to  dogs, 
by  fixing  itfelf  upon  their  ears  and  other  parts.  It  is 
the  K»ki  or  Kgirrai  of  Diofcorides,  words  exprefiive  of  the 
likenefs  of  its  feed  to  the  above-named  infect ;  the  former 
of  thefe  appellations,  however,  is  of  eaftern  origin,  and  of 
rather  uncertain  fignification,  occurring  in  the  prophet  Jo- 
nah. Pliny  mentions  an  Egyptian  herb  called  Palma-Chrijli, 
with  feeds  like  a  tyke. — Linn.  Gen.  503.  Schreb.  655. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  564.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  331.  Purfhv.  2.  602.  Tournef.  t.  307. 
.luff.  388.  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  6.  200.  Illultr.  t.  792. 
Gxrtn.  t.  107.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  584. — Clafs  and  order, 
Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricoccx,  Linn.  Euphor- 
bia, JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven 
into  five,  ovate,  concave  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Slant,  Fila- 
ments very  numerous,  thread-lhaped,  united  unequally  below 
into  various  fets  ;  anthers  twin,  roundilh. 

Female  on  the  fame  plant  with  the  male,  Ca!.  Perianth 
inferior,  of  one  leaf,  deciduous,  cloven  into  three,  ovate, 
concave  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Pifi.  Germen  iuperior, 
ovate,  covered  with  avvl-fliaped  briltly  bodies  ;  ftyles  three, 
cloven,  erect  and  fpreading,  lufpid  ;  ltigmas  limple.  Peric. 
Capfule  roundilli,  three-furrowed,  generally  prickly  all 
over,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds  folitary,  nearly 
ovate. 

E1T.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  five-cleft.    Corolla  none.    Stamens 
numerous.      Female,     Calyx    three-cleft.       Corolla    none. 
Styles  three,  cloven.    Caplule  three-celled.     Seed  folitary. 
9  Obf. 
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Obf.  Willdenow  divides  this  genus  into  two  feftions ; 
the  firfl  containing  fuch  fpecies  is  have  palmate  leaves,  the 
fecond  thofc  which  have  fimple,  undivided  leaves. 

Sett.    I.     Leaves  palmate. 

1.  R.  communis.  Common  Palma-Chrifti,  or  Caflor-oil 
Plant.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1430.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  171. 
t.  61. — Leaves  peltate;  lobes  lanceolate,  ferrated.  Stem 
herbaceous,  pruinofe.  Stigmas  three,  cloven  at  the  tip. — 
Native  of  the  Eait  and  Weft  Indies.  Firft  cultivated  in 
England,  as  appears  from  Turner's  Herbal,  in  1562.  It 
flowers  in  .Inly  and  Auguft.  Root  biennial  or  annual,  long, 
thick,  and  fibrous.  Stems  round,  thick,  jointed,  channelled, 
glaucous  ;  of  a  purpliih-red  colour  upwards.  Leaves  large, 
deeply  divided  into  feven  fegments,  on  long,  tapering,  pur- 
plifh  (talks.  Flowers  in  long,  green,  and  glaucous  fpikes, 
(bringing  from  the  divifions  of  the  branches ;  the  males 
form  the  lower  part  of  the  fpike,  the  females  the  upper. 
Seeds  ovate,  mining,  black  dotted  with  white. 

The  prefent  fpecies  is  fubjett  to  conliderable  variations. 
In  our  gardens  it  is  a  ftrong,  luxuriant,  fhrubby  annual. 
In  Africa  it  becomes  a  tree.  Clufius  obferved  it  in  Spain, 
with  a  trunk  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  '  And  Ray  faw  it  in  Sicily  as  big  as  our  common 
Elder-trees,  woodv  and  long-lived.  From  the  feeds  of  this 
valuable  plant  is  extratted  the  oleum  ricini,  or  caitor-oil,  fo 
important  for  its  medicinal  properties  a^  a  gentle,  though 
molt  effectual,  cathartic. 

2.  R.  viridis.  Green  Palma-Chrifti.  Willd.  n.  2.  Hort. 
Berdl.  \.  1.  t.  49.  —  Leaves  peltate  ;  lobes  oblong,  toothed, 
the  midddle  one  {lightly  three-lobed.  Stem  herbaceous, 
pruinofe.  Stigmas  fix. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  flower- 
ing at  Kew,  in  Auguft.  Very  like  the  lalt,  but  always  an- 
nual, with  a  taller  and  fomewhat  lefs  pruinofe  Bern.  Leaves 
larger,  and  not  fo  diflinftly  palmate. 

3.  R.  africanus.  African  Palma-Chrifti.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(R.  communis;  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  355.) — Leaves  pel- 
tate ;  lobes  oblong,  ferrated.  Stem  fhrubby,  fmooth. — 
Native  of  the  north  of  Africa.  Stem  arboreous,  or  rather 
fhrubby,  not  pruinofe.  Leaves  fmaller  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding. Stigmas  fix,  or  more  properly  three,  cloven  down 
to  the  bafe. 

4.  R.  lividus.  Dark-leaved  Palma-Chrifti.  Willd.  n.  4. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  196.  Mifc.  v.  2.  360.  — Leaves  peltate, 
coloured  ;  lobes  oblong,  ferrated.  Stem  fhrubby,  fmooth, 
coloured.  —  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  it 
was  introduced  at  Kew  in  1795.  A  tree  ten  feet  or  more 
ID  height.  Stem,  during  the  firft  year,  blood-red  and  fhiniiig, 
afterwards  woody  and  thick,  afh-coloured  and  ftrcaked. 
Leaves  divided  into  eight  or  ten  lobes,  of  a  dark  blood- 
red  colour,  on  long,  glandular  ftalks.  Flowers  green. 
Fruit  of  a  livid  colour,  with  long,  foft  prickles.  Seeds 
mining,  variegated  with  black  and  brown. 

5.  R.  inermis.  Smooth. fruited  Palma-Chrifti.  Willd. 
n.  c.  Jacq.  1c.  Rar.  t.  19J.  Mile.  v.  2.  362. — Leaves  pel- 
t.ite  ;  lobes  oblong,  ferrated.  Stem  fhrubby,  pruinofe. 
Capfules  without  prickles. — Native  both  of  the  Eaft  and 
Well  [ndie  In  habit  much  rcfcmbling  the  laft,  but  alto- 
gether llouter.  Stem  brown,  f potted  with  dark  purple. 
Leaves  very  large,  on  long  ftalks.  Fruit  ovate,  rugofe, 
dark  |  reen. 

6.  R.  fpcciqfiu.  Beautiful  Palroa-Chrffti.  Willd.  n.  6. 
Burman.  Ind.  207.  t.  63.  f.  2. — Leaves  peltate)  inclining 
to  digitate;  leaflets  lanceolate,  ferrated.— Native  of  Java. 
We  know  not  that  this  is  any  where  defcribed  or  figured, 
except  as  it  occurs  in  the  above  authoi   . 

Sett.  2.      Leaves  fimple ;  or  undivided. 

7.  R.  Tanaritu.     Scollop-leaved   Palma-Chrfti.      I. inn. 


Sp.  PI.  1430.  (Tanarius  minor  ;  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  190. 

t.  121.)  — Leaves  peltate,  ovate,  pointed,  wavy,  toothed 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  woods  of  Cochinchina.  It 
flowers  at  Kew,  from  July  to  September.  A  middling 
Gzed  tree,  with  twitted,  (breading  branches.  Leaves  on  long 
ftalks,  fcattered,  fragrant.  Flowers  in  long,  fimple,  ter- 
minal clufters. 

8.  R.  dioints.  Dioecious  Palma-Chrifti.  Willd.  n.  8. 
Forlt.  Prodr.  67. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  nearly 
entire.  Flowers  dioecious.  Capfules  muricated. — Native 
of  Tanna  ifland.  This  Jhrub  has  round,  fmooth,  brown 
tranches,  the  younger  ones  white  with  down.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, entire,  or  very  obfcurely  toothed  ;  fmooth  above  with 
downy  veins  ;  refuious  and  dotted  beneath.  Female  flowers 
in  fmall,  axillary,  italked  clujlers.  Bratfea  folitary,  ovate, 
pointed,  very  large,  at  the  bafe  of  every  flower. 

9.  R.  globofus.  Globular  Palma-Chrifti.  Willd.  n.  9. 
(Croton  globofum  ;  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1181.) — Leaves 
ovate,  obtufe,  entire.  Flowers  dioecious.  Capfules  glo- 
bular.—  Native  of  lofty  mountains  in  Jamaica.  A  branched, 
erett  Jhrub,  four  or  five  feet  high.  Branches  round,  ftnated, 
afh-coloured.  Leaves  alternate,  flalked,  coriaceous.  Flowers 
in  terminal,  (hort,  erett  clufters.  Capfule  roundifh,  the  fize 
of  a  pea. 

10.  R.  integrif alius.    Simple  leaved  Palma-Chrifti.   Willd. 

n.  10. — Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  coriaceous Native 

of  the  Mauritius.  Adopted  folely  on  Willdenow's  autho- 
rity, who  defcribes  it  as  "  a  Jhrub  with  round,  brown,  fmooth, 
divided  branches.  Leaves  fmooth,  on  channelled  ftalks  two 
or  three  inches  long.  Clujlers  axillary.  Flowers  and  Fruit 
unknown.      It  appears  to  be  dioecious." 

Ricinus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  tall,  her- 
baceous, tender,  annual  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
is  the  common  palma-Chrifti  (R.  communis). 

This  plant  becomes  a  tree  in  its  native  iituation,  and  the 
feeds  afford  the  caftor-oil  of  the  (hops. 

And  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  it,  as  the  great  American 
palma-Chrifti,  which  has  brown  ftalks  that  divide  into  two 
or  three  branches,  and  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  broader,  and  not  fo  deeply  divided  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  both  fides,  and  are  unequally  ferrate.  The  fpikes 
of  flowers  are  fhorter,  the  feed-veflels  rounder  and  of  a 
hrownifh  colour,  and  the  feeds  are  much  lefs,  and  brown. 
This  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Well  Indies. 

Alfo  the  green-llalked  American  palma-Chrifti,  which  has 
a  thick  herbaceous  ftem,  of  a  greyifh-green,  with  the  joints 
not  fo  far  afunder  as  in  the  preceeding  fort  :  it  rifes  about 
four  feet  high,  and  is  divided  at  the  top  into  three  or  four 
brandies,  which  fpread  out  almoft  horizontally  ;  the  leaves 
are  large,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  lidc,  but  greyifh  on 
their  under  ;  they  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  (lometimes 
eight)  lanceolate  fegments,  which  are  unequally  ferrate  : 
the  petioles  fpread  out  more  horizontally  than  thofc  of  the 
common  fort,  and  are  much  fhorter  :  the  principal  llalk  and 
branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers  ;  the- 
covers  of  the  capfules  are  green,  and  clofely  armed  with 
foft  fpincs  ;  the  feeds  are  fmaller  and  lighter  coloured  than 
thofe  of  the  preceding  fort.  This  is  alio  a  native  of  the 
Well  Indies. 

Likewife  the  wrinkled-capfuled  palma-Chrifti,  which  rifes 
with  an  herbaceous  llalk  about  four  feet  high  ;  the  lower 
part  is  purplifh,  and  the  upper  deep  green,  lite  joints  prettj 
far  afunder  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  paler  underneath;  they  are  not  fo  deeply  divided 
as  fome  of  the  others,  and  are  more  regularly  ferrate  ;  the 
Ipikesof  flowers  are  large  ;  the  male,  h.ive  more  llamen,, 
with  yellow  anthers  ;  the  capfules  are  oval  and  wrinkled, 
G  g  z  but 
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but  have  no  prickles  ;  the  feeds  are  fmall  and  brown.     This 
is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies. 

Farther,  the  red-ftalked  palma-Chrifti,  which  rifes  with 
a  large  reddifh  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
with  many  joints,  and  dividing  into  feveral  branches ;  the 
leaves  are  very  large,  fome  meafuring  more  than  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  are  of  a  dark  green,  unequally  fer- 
rate, and  not  fo  deeply  cut  as  in  fome  of  the  varieties  ;  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  large,  and  brown,  with  whitifh  anthers  ; 
capfules  large,  oval,  and  clofely  fet  with  foft  prickles  ;  the 
feeds  are  very  large,  and  beautifully  ftriped.  This  fort  is  a 
native  of  Africa  and  both  the  Indies. 

And  the  fmall  American  palma-Chrifti,  of  which  there  are 
two  fub-varieties,  one  with  a  red,  the  other  with  a  pale-green 
ftalk,  diftinguifhed  in  America  by  the  names  of  red  and 
white  oil-feed  :  the  ftem  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  feet 
high,  fometimes  dividing  at  the  top  into  two  or  three 
branches  ;  the  leaves  are  much  fmaller  and  more  deeply 
divided  than  in  the  other  varieties  ;  their  borders  are  une- 
qually ferrate,  and  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  frequently 
cut  on  the  fides  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  fmaller  and  more 
compact  ;  the  capfules  are  alfo  fmaller,  rounder,  of  a  light 
green,  and  clofely  fet  with  foft  prickles  ;  the  feeds  fmall,  and 
finely  ftriped.  This  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  fome  other 
places. 

Laftly,  the  livid  leaved  palma-Chrifti,  which  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  ten  feet  in  height,  and  more  ;  the  trunk,  during 
the  firft  year,  is  blood-red  and  very  ftiining  ;  afterwards  it 
becomes  woody,  as  thick  as  the  wrift,  hollow  with  tranf- 
verfe  fepta,  pithy,  with  circular  warts  at  the  joints  from 
fallen  ftipulas,  alh-coloured,  interruptedly  and  (lightly 
flreaked  :  before  the  leaves  come  out,  they  are  wrapped  up 
in  red  ftipulas  like  (heaths,  that  fall  off  foon  after  ;  the 
leaves  are  divided  half  way  into  eight,  fometimes  ten  lobes, 
which  are  ferrate  and  acute,  and  the  petiole  is  long  ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  blood-red  colour  on  the  upper  furface,  and 
livid  on  the  lower,  with  blood-red  veins,  the  largeft  lefs  than 
a  foot  in  diameter,  quite  fmooth,  without  any  hairinefs  what- 
ever ;  the  fruit  of  a  livid  colour,  with  long  loft  prickles  ; 
the  feed  (hining,  variegated  with  black  and  brown.  This  is 
a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  forts  of  plants  are  capable 
of  being  increafed  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
hot -bed  in  the  fpnng,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  be 
each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  light  freih  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  watering  and  (hading  them 
until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  mull  have  a 
great  (hare  of  free  air  when  the  feafon  is  mild,  otherwife  they 
draw  up  tall  and  weak.  As  the  plants  grow  fait,  and  their 
roots  in  a  lhort  time  fill  the  pots,  they  (hould  be  drifted  into 
larger  pots,  filled  as  above  ;  and  about  the  end  of  Mav, 
when  the  feafon  is  warm,  be  hardened  to  endure  the  open  air 
by  degrees ;  when,  if  fome  of  the  plants  be  fliaken  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  out  into  a  very  rich  border,  and  in  dry 
weather  duly  watered,  they  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  flowers  and  feeds.  If  it  be  intended  to 
preferve  any  of  the  plants  through  the  winter,  they  muft  not 
be  planted  out  in  the  full  ground,  but  be  (hifted  into  larger 
pots  occafionally,  as  their  roots  require,  placing  them  in 
the  open  air  during  the  fummer  feafon  in  fome  warm  fitna- 
tion,  where  they  may  remain  until  October,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe  with  other  exotic  plants, 
watering  them  lparingly  in  winter,  and  admitting  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  as  they  only  require  to  be  protected  from 
frolt  and  cold  winds. 

In  common,  they  have  a  fine  ornamental  effeft  in  their 
leaves  among  other  potted  green-houfe   plants,   and  alfo   in 
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the  large  open  border  or  clumps,  when  cultivated  as  annuals  ; 
but  they  require  room. 

Ricinu.s  Communis,  or  common  Palma-Chrifti,  in  the 
Materia  Medica.     See  Castor  Oil. 

R1CITOSA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Moldavia  ;  20 
miles  W.  of  Birlet. 

RICK,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  applied  to  a  pile  of 
corn,  hay,  llraw,  &c.  regularly  heaped  up  in  the  open  air, 
and  flickered  from  wet  by  thatch.  See  Stack,  and 
Stand,  Corn. 

RlCK-Tard,  a  term  fometimes  given  to  that  part  of  the 
farm-yard  in  which  the  flacks  are  placed.  They  fhould  be 
fufficiently  large,  well  fheltered  from  winds-,  and  perfectly 
fecured  from  all  lorts  of  vermin,  efpecially  rats  and  mice. 

RICKBAD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ;   20  miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow. 

RICKETS,  in  Medicine,  a  difeafe  affeCling  children, 
and  principally  charaCterifed  by  enlargement  and  flexure, 
or  diftortion  of  the  bones. 

The  origin  and  etymology  of  this  word  are  equally  un- 
known. It  has  occurred  in  this,  as  in  feveral  other  in- 
itaiices,  that  the  vulgar  had  recognized  and  given  a  name 
to  the  difeafe,  before  medical  men  had  difcriminated  its 
nature,  or  at  leaft  had  taken  the  pains  to  point  out  its 
peculiarities  by  any  written  document.  The  firft  account 
of  the  difeafe  is  that  of  Dr.  Gliflon,  publiftied  in  the  year 
1650,  which  was  the  refult  of  fome  communications  on  the 
iubjetl  in  a  private  medical  fociety.  In  this  treatife  we 
are  informed,  that  the  rickets  had  firft  been  noticed  in  the 
counties  of  Dorfet  and  Somerfet,  about  thirty  years  before, 
where  it  was  vulgarly  known  by  this  name,  and  that  it 
fpread  from  thence  over  all  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  but  was  not  yet  commonly  known  in  the 
north.  The  rapidity  of  its  progrefs,  and  the  extent  and 
fatality  of  its  prevalence,  are  fcarcely  lefs  extraordinary 
than  its  general  and  fpeedy  difappearance  in  later  times, 
as  no  aflignable  caufe  has  ever  been  pointed  out  either  for 
its  origin  or  its  ceffation.  Its  firft  appearance,  as  a  caufc 
of  death,  in  the  bills  of  mortality  of  London,  was  in  the 
year  1634,  when  the  total  number  of  deaths  under  this 
head  was  only  14  ;  but  an  extraordinary  increafe  foon  took 
place.  For,  in  1649,  tne  deaths  from  rickets  amounted  to 
190;  in  1650,  to  260 ;  in  the  following  year,  to  329; 
and  in  1660,  521  perfons  died  of  this  difeafe.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century,  the  mortality  from  this 
diforder  was  393  (A.  D.  1700)  ;  and  it  fubfequently  de- 
creafed  rapidly;  for  in  the  year  1750,  the  number  of 
deaths,  recorded  in  the  bills  under  the  head  of  rickets,  is 
only  21  j  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  (1799),  the  deaths, 
under  the  head  of  "  evil  and  rickets"  conjoined,  do  not 
exceed  7.  (See  Ann.  Medical  Regillcr,  vol.  i.  for  1808, 
p.  324.)  At  prefent,  indeed,  the  difeafe  is  almoft  un- 
known to  medical  practitioners,  except  by  name. 

With  the  view  of  accommodating  a  claffical  name  both 
to  the  vulgar  appellation  and  to  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
Gliflon  invented  the  term  rachitis,  gxxfru  '•  e-  fpinal  difeafe  ; 
fince  the  curvature  of  the  fpine,  which  enfues,  is  one  of  the 
moft  prominent  fymptoms.  This  appellation  has  been  adopted 
by  the  nofologilts,  and  all  fubfequent  writers,  who  have 
uled  a  Latin  nomenclature.  (See  Gliflon,  de  Rachitide, 
cap.  i. )  Whether  the  difeafe  was  really  unknown,  or  did 
not  exift,  until  modern  times,  is  a  queilion  which  it  would 
be  very  unprofitable  to  difeufs  ;  fince  there  are  few  fatij- 
fadlory  documents  to  be  found  on  the  fubjedl.  We  (hall 
therefore  proceed  to  deliver  a  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  feldom  commences  before  the  ninth  month, 
and  rarely  after  the  fecond  year,  of  a  child's  age;  but  it 

may 
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may  appear  at  any  interval  between  thefe  two  periods.     Its 
progrefs   is    at    firft    ufually     wry    flow.      The    early    ap- 
pearances of  its  approach  arc  a   flaccidity  of  the  mufcular 
flefli,  and  a  certain  degree  of  emaciation  of  the  body,  not- 
withtlanding  that  the  appetite  for  food  is  rather  increafed 
than  impaired  ;  togetiier  with  a  palenefs  and  lofs  of  colour 
in  the  complexion,  and  a  flight  degree  of  fulnefs,  or  tume- 
faction in  the  face.      The  head    at  the  fame  time  appears 
large  witli  rcfpedt   to   the  body,   and  the  fontanelle,   and 
even  the  futures  of  the  fkull,  are  more  open  than  is  ufual 
in  children  of  the  fame  age.      The  head  continuing  to  in- 
creafe  in  fize,  the   forehead  efpecially,   becomes  unulually 
prominent,  and  the  neck  appears  very  (lender  in  proportion 
to    the  head.      The  progrefs  of  dentition   is  alfo  flow,  or 
much   later    than  ufual  ;    and   thofe  teeth   which   protrude 
themfelves  fooii  become  black,   decay,   and  often   fall  out. 
Their   ribs  lofe  their  convexity,   and  become  flattened    at 
their   fides,    while  the  rternum,  or    breaft-bone,   is   puflied 
forward,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  ridge.     At  the  fame  time, 
or    fometimes  fooner,    the    epiphytes  at   the   feveral  joints 
of  the  limbs  become  fwelled,   while  the  limbs  between  the 
joints  appear,  or   perhaps  actually  become,    more  (lender. 
The   bones  now   are   obvioufly  every  where,   to  a   certain 
degree,  flexible,  becoming  varioufly  bent  and  diftorted,  and 
efpecially  the  legs  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  are  incurvated 
in   various   directions.      If  the   child   had  already  acquired 
the    power  of   walking    before  the  commencement  of  the 
dileafe,  it   becomes  daily  more  feeble    in  its  motions,  and 
more  averfe   to  exertion,  and  at  length  lofes  the  power  of 
walking  altogether. 

While  theie  fymptoms  go  on  increafing,  the  abdomen 
always  appears  preternaturally  full  and  tumid,  and  the 
ltools  are  generally  frequent  and  loofe  ;  yet  the  appetite 
often  remains  good.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  often  ex- 
hibit a  premature  advancement,  and  the  power  of  fpeech  is 
early  acquired  ;  but  in  fome  cafes  the  underftanding  is 
impaired,  and  (tupidity  or  actual  fatuity  enfues.  There 
is  ufually  no  febrile  affection  accompanying  the  difeafe  at 
its  commencement  ;  but  it  feldom  continues  long  before  the 
pulfc  becomes  frequent,  and  other  lymptoms  of  fever  enfue. 
With  thefe  fymptoms  the  difeafe  proceeds,  and  con- 
tinues in  fome  initances  for  feveral  years  ;  but,  in  many 
cafes,  in  various  ilages  of  that  progrefs,  it  ccafes  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  child  gradually  recovers  its  health  and 
(trength,  except  that  the  diftortion  of  the  limbs,  produced 
by  the  difeaie,  continues  during  tiie  remainder  of  life.  In 
other  cales,  however,  the  malady  proceeds,  continually  in- 
creafing,  until  it  has  affected  almoft  every  function  of  the 
animal  economy,  by  the  derangement  of  the  vifcera  and 
the  impediment  to  their  operation:.,  which  the  diftortion  of 
the  bones  occafions.  The  mod  material  danger  and  dillrels 
thus  produced  arife  from  the  diftortion  of  the  (pine,  ribs, 
and  fternum,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  is  greatly 
diminiflicd,  and  the  action  ot  the  lung6  and  of  the  heart 
much  impeded,  or  altogether  arretted.  The  functions  of 
the  liver,  ftomach,  &c.  and  thofe  of  tin-  uterus  and  bladder, 
under  dittortions  of  the  pelvis,  are  thus  alfo  often  rendered 
morbid  and  diftrefsful  for  the  reft  of  lire.  When  the  head, 
too,  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  exiftence  ot  water  is  to  be 
apprehended.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of 
all  the  variety  of  fymptoms,  which  ire  the  fecondary  effeft 
of  thefe  impediments  to  the  action  of  particular  org. 
(luce  relief  is  not  to  be  obtained  effectually  while  the 
mechanical  impediment  exifts  incurably,  and  the  origin  of 
eaeli  particular  fymptom  will  be  calily  explained  from  the 
circumftances  of  each  cafe.  The  organs  themfelves,  how- 
ever,  become  ferioufly  deranged  under  this  ftate  of  pref- 


fure  and  obftrudtions  ;  and  morbid  conditions  have  been 
difcovered  in  various  parts  internally  in  the  bodies  of  thofe 
who  have  died.  Thus,  mod  of  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen, 
the  liver,  fpleen,  and  mefenteric  glands,  have  been  found 
to  be  preternaturally  enlarged  ;  the  lungs  have  been  found 
in  a  morbid  ftate,  apparently  from  fome  inflammation  that 
had  come  on  towards  the  termination  of  the  difeafe.  The 
brain  has  been  commonly  found  in  a  flaccid  ftate,  with 
effutions  of  a  ferous  fluid  into  its  cavities.  The  bones 
very  univerfally  have  been  commonly  found  in  a  flaccid 
ftate,  with  effufions  of  a  ferous  fluid  into  their  cavities.  The 
bones  very  univerfally  have  been  found  to  be  foft,  fo  much 
fo  indeed,  as  to  be  readily  cut  by  a  knife  ;  and  the  mufcular 
parts  alfo  foft  and  tender,  the  whole  of  the  dead  body  being 
without  that  degree  of  rigidity  which  is  fo  common  in 
almoft:  all  others.     Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  par.  1724. 

The  great  peculiarity,  then,  of  this  difeafe,  appears  to 
confitt  in  a  deficiency  of  that  matter  which  forms  the  folid 
parts  of  the  b<rly,  efpecially  of  the  bones,  or  in  a  faulty 
ftate  of  the  procefs  of  oflification,  by  which  that  matter 
is  depofited  in  the  membranes  and  fubftances  deftined  to 
become  bony,  to  give  them  their  due  firmnefs,  hardnefs, 
and  (trength.  There  is  obvioufly  a  defect  in  the  quantity 
of  this  matter,  the  place  of  which  is  fupphed,  efpecially 
about  the  epiphyfes  of  the  bones,  by  a  foft  fubftance 
which  increafes  their  bulk.  What  this  deficiency  of  oifific 
matter  depends  upon,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  :  it  may 
originate  either  in  the  faulty  adtion  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  aflimilation,  by  which  the  nutritive  fluids  are  pre- 
vented from  being  properly  prepared  ;  or  from  a  fault 
in  the  organs  of  fecretion  and  nutrition,  which  prevents  the 
proper  elaboration  of  the  circulating  fluids.  Of  the  nature 
of  this  latter  procefs,  however,  we  are  totally  ignorant  ;  and 
practitioners  have  more  generally  referred  to  the  former,  and 
afcribed  the  difeafe  to  the  actual  deficiency  of  bony  matter 
in  the  circulating  fluids,  as  furnifhed  by  the  digeftive  organs  : 
yet  they  have  been  generally  alfo  compelled  to  refer  this 
deficiency  to  fome  general  laxity  or  debility  of  the  fyftem. 
But  admitting  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  debility,  it  is  alto- 
gether impoflible  to  account  for  its  operation  in  diminifliing 
the  offific  matter,  being  limited  to  the  early  portion  of 
childhood  ;  for  though  a  mollilia  ojjium,  or  foftnefs  and 
flexibility  of  the  bones,  has  occurred  in  adult  life,  it  is  a 
circumttance  of  extreme  rarity.  In  a  word,  the  etlential 
nature  of  the  difeafe  is  beyond  our  investigation; 

Caufes  of  Rickets. — Neither  are  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe 
very  clearly  demouftrated.  Great  ttrefs  was  laid  by  the 
earlier  writers  upon  the  hereditary  predifpolition  which 
defcended  from  parents  to  their  children  ;  but  the  very 
rapid  increafe  of  the  dileafe  among  children,  foon  after  the 
difordcr  was  firft  noticed,  and  therefore  the  neceflary  pri- 
mary origin  of  it  in  many  whofe  parents  mult  have  been 
free  from  the  taint,  renders  the  opinion  untenable.  Indeed 
the  rife,  prevalence,  and  difappearance  of  the  difeafe,  during 
a  certain  period  of  time,  including  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
would  feem  to  connect  its  exiftence  with  fome  more  general 
caufe  ;  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  point  out  any  pecu- 
liar phyfical  condition  of  the  people  of  England,  during 
that  period,  to  which  fuch  a  malady  can  be  attributed. 
Some  have  imputed  it  to  the  multiplication  of  manufac- 
tures and  other  unwholefome  ins;  but  the  manu- 
factures continue  while  the  dili  if-  lias  nearly  v.'nilhed.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  in  later  times  the  difeafe  has  been 
principally  knowi  the  children  of  the  poor,  liviug 
in  clofe  and  uncleanly  fituations,  ami  in  dirty  Ill-ventilated 
apartments;  and  efpecially  among  thofe  children  who  . 
ill-nurfed,  that  is,  in  whom  conftant  warning  and  proper 
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exercife  as  well  as  good  feeding,  have  not  been  attended  to.  the  abdominal  vifcera,  connected  with  tumid  abdomen  and 
Damp  air,  and  refidence  in  a  cold  and  humid  fituatiou,  have  irregularity  of  bowels,  which  fo  commonly  attend  that  dif- 
alfo   been   enumerated  among    the    predifpofing  caufes   of    pofition.     For  this  purpofe  the  teitaceous  powders,  com- 


rickets  ;  and  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  the  praftice  of 
better  modes  of  management  in  infancy,  the  change  of  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  prcfent  ftate  of  great  towns,  and  even  in 
the  habitations  of  the  peafantry,  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  preceding  century,  will  be  deemed  fufficieirt  at  leaft 
to  have  greatly  diminifhed  the  general  fonrces  of  infantile 
difeafe  and  mortality.     See  Health. 

Cure  of  Rickets. — Obfervation  of  the  circumftances  under 
which  the  rickets  occurred,  as  well  as  of  thofe  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  fuggeited  the  only  means  that  were 
reforted  to  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  until  modern  che- 
miftry  propofed  the  adminiftration  of  a  fubllitute  for  the 
deficient  oilific  matter  ;  a  propofal,  however,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  led  to  the  advantages  which  were  anticipated. 
The  method  fuggefted  from  obfervation  of  the  circum- 
ftances juft  alluded  to,  was  rather  of  a  preventive  than  of  a 
curative  nature  ;  and  turned  upon  the  plan  of  invigorating 
the  conftitution  of  the  infant  from  the  period  of  its  birth. 
This  is  to  be  accomphftied  by  remedies  which  may  improve 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach  in  particular,  and  through  that 
medium  of  the  fyftem  at  large,  or  by  thofe  which  operate 
directly  upon  the  latter.  Of  thefe  general  tonic  remedies, 
the  cold  bath  feems  to  have  been  commonly  found  to  be  the 
mod  effeftual,  at  leaft  as  a  preventive  of  the  difeafe.     Since 


bined  with  fmall  dofes  of  fome  mercurial  alterative,  or  with 
rhubarb,  or  the  latter  united  with  fteel  and  foda,  may  be 
prefcribed  with  benefit.  The  ufc  of  emetics,  which  was  re- 
forted to  by  fome  praftitioners,  appears  to  be  of  no  bene- 
ficial tendency,  unlefs  they  may  aft  on  the  bowels  as  laxa- 
tives ;  and  a  fyftem  of  aftive  purging,  which  was  alfo  gene- 
rally employed,  as  it  contributes  to  much  debility,  fhould 
be  avoided. 

It  remains  onlv  to  mention  the  chemical  propofal,  which 
M.  Bonhomme  of  Paris  propofed,  of  adminiitering  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  bone  in  the  way  of  medicine,  upon  the 
fuppolition  that  the  difeafe  depends  upon  the  mere  deficiency 
of  thefe  fubftances  in  the  circulating  blood.  M.  Bonhomme 
therefore  fuggeited  the  adminiftration  of  phofphate  of  lime 
and  phofphate  of  foda  in  fubftance  ;  and  formed  a  powder, 
confiiting  of  equal  parts  of  thefe  lubftances,  of  which  he 
gave  a  fci'uple  twice  a  day  to  infants.  He  contends  that  the 
calcareous  phofphate,  when  taken  internally,  is  really  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  lymphatic  veffels,  and  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  offification,  and  that  this  adminiftration  of  it  power- 
fully contributes  to  reitore  the  natural  proportions  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  bones,  and  thus  accelerates  the  cure  of 
rickets.  In  fupport  of  thefe  opinions,  he  relates  various 
experiments  made  on  young  fowls,  to  which  it  was  given 


it  became  a  general  cuftom  in  this  country,  through   the     mixed  with  their  food,  and  in  which,  he  maintains,  the  pro- 


recommendation  of  medical  men,  to  wa(h  young  childen 
with  cold  or  tepid  water  daily,  the  rickets  feem  to  have 
been  lefs  and  lefs  prevalent.  Indeed  Dr.  Cullen  declared 
long  ago,  that  he  had  never  met  with  the  rickets  where  this 
practice    was    adopted ;    and  that    where  the   difeafe    had 


grefs  of  oflification  was  accelerated,  in  comparifon  with 
others  to  which  it  was  not  given.  (See  his  Memoir  on  Ra- 
chitis ;  and  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine  for  1797.)  Thefe 
phyiiological  experiments,  however,  lead  to  no  legitimate 
deductions  as  to  the  operations  of  diieafe  in  the  human  body  ; 


already  begun,  this  remedy  often  checked  the  progrefs  of    and,  experience  in  the  latter  has  not  apparently  fupported 


the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  cured  it  entirely. 

With  the  fame  view  internal  medicines  of  a  tonic  quality 
have  been  generally  prefcribed,  to  remove  or  arrelt  the  dif- 
eafe ;  and  among  thefe,  the  preparations  of  iron  have  been 
moll  frequently  employed.  A  preparation  of  this  kind  was 
long   ago   recommended   by    Mr.    Boyle,    and   univerfally 


the  doftrines  of  M.  Bonhomme. 

Rickets  is  alfo  a  difeafe  affefting  fheep,  as  well  as  fome 
forts  of  vegetable  crops. 

RICKETY  Grain,  in  Agriculture,  a  fort  of  vegetable 

diforder  that  often  attacks  wheat  crops.     It  is,  according 

to  Dr.  Anderfon,  a  kind  of  difeafe  which  is  totally  differeit 

adopted,  under   the  appellation   of  ens  veneris,  which,  not-     from  that  of  fmut  or  ruji.     The  grain  affefted  with  this  dif- 


withstanding  its  name,  was  iron.  The  rult  of  iror,  and 
other  preparations,  as  well  as  thofe  of  zinc,  have  been  alfo 
ufed  for  the  cure  of  rickets,  in  preference  to  the  Peruvian 
bark,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  adminiitering  this 
fubftance  to  infants  in  any  ufeful  quantity  ;  De  Haen,  how- 
ever, has  borne  teftimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  latter. 

Much  is  alfo  to  be  done  by  good  nurfing  ;  that  is,  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  exercife,  diet,  and  clothing,  by  all 
of  which  the  healthy  performance  of  the  functions  of  an 
infant   is   greatly   aflifted.     Exercife,  indeed,  even   in    the 


eafe  afTumes  a  fmall  (hrivelled  appearance,  and  irregular 
form  ;  its  colour  is  fomewhat  darker  than  good  wheat  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  is  different  from  that  which  is  affefted  with 
either  of  the  two  other  difeafes.  Water,  when  poured  upon 
wheat  of  this  kind,  foon,  he  obferves,  moiftens  it,  and  brings 
to  life  a  number  of  eel-fhaped  animals  in  various  ftages  of 
their  growth,  which  had  taken  up  their  refidence  there 
while  the  grain  was  yet  in  its  fucculent  ftate,  and  thus  occa- 
fioned  the  difeafe  which  produced  the  alteration  in  its  form. 
As  the  grain  ripens  and  dries,  thefe  animalcules  are  arrefted 


only  form  in  which  young  children  can  enjoy  it,  -viz.  that  of  in  their  progrefs,  their  life  totally  fufpended,  and  their  de- 
bellation, is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  general  tonics  ;  and  ftruftive  operations  upon  the  corn  of  courfe  obitrufted,  fo 
even  friftion  with  dry  flannels  would  probably  contribute  long  as  it  remains  in  this  dry  ftate.  But  no  fooner  does  this 
to  the  fame  end.  The  diet  of  children  is  now  reduced  to  a  grain  become  foft,  in  confequence  of  being  moiftencd  with 
much  more  rational  ftandard  than  during  the  lalt  century,  water  (whether  after  being  iown  in  the  ground  or  other- 
and  the  proper  mode  of  adminiitering  it  is  now  too  well  wife),  than  thefe  creatures  are  reftored  to  life  and  activity; 
underitood  to  require  any  minute  initruftions  in  this  place,  they  foon  begin  to   feed  upon  the  grain  while  it  is  moilt, 


(See  Infants.)  The  fuppofuion  of  the  pernicious  acidity, 
arifin"-  from  the  life  of  that  molt  natural  food  milk,  to  which 
Zeviani  and  fome  other  writers  afcribed  the  origin  of  the 
difeafe,  is  altogether  without  foundation. 

It  is  highly  proper,  alfo,  where  there  is  a  ricketty  ten- 
dency prefent,  to  attend  to  the  fymptoms  which  accompany 
its  approach,  and  to  correft  any  influence  which  thefe  iymp- 
toms  may  have  upon  the  general  health.     Above  all,  it  is 


advifable  to  adminifter  remedies  againft  the  derangements  of    when  it  is  fully  ripened. 


and,  if  not  interrupted  in  their  progrefs  by  another  deficca- 
tion,  quickly  lay  their  eggs  (for  they  are  oviparous),  and  go 
through  the  ordinary  evolutions  ol  nature.  The  young, 
when  hatched  in  the  corn  that  was  fowed,  after  living  upon 
it  for  fome  time,  begin,  he  aflerts,  to  eat  their  way  up  the 
growing  (talk,  and  eitablilh  themfelves  at  length  in  the  grain 
ltfelf,  while  it  is  advancing  towards  maturity,  where  they 
are  arrefted  in  their  progreis  in  the  manner  above  defcribed 


And 
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And  in  refpect  to  the  lature  of  the  animalcule  that  pro-  fire  was,  however,  attended  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of 
duces  thefe  effects,  it  is  remarked,  that  it  can  be  preferved  a  pidol :  a  wire,  which  brought  the  electricity  to  his  metal 
alive  in  a  quiefcent  dried  ilate,  for  twenty-eight  years  at  rod,  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  its  fragments  thrown  upon 
lead,  as  has  been  (hewn  by  experiment,  after  the  lapfe  of  M.  Solokow's  clothes.  Upon  examining  the  effects  of  the 
which  period  it  was  found  to  revive  as  readily  as  if  its  vital  lightning  in  the  room,  it  was  found  that  the  door-cafe  was 
functions  had  been  thus  fufpended  only  for  one  day.  It  is  half  fplit  through,  and  the  door  torn  off  and  thrown  into 
further  Hated  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  eggs  of  this  the  room.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  the  breathlefe 
creature  cannot  be  preferved  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  dry  body,  but  no  blood  followed.  The  (hoe  belonging  to  the 
Rate,  and  dill  retain  their  prolificacy,  neither  can  thofe  left  foot  was  bind  open,  and  uncovering  the  foot  at  that 
among  them  which  are  very  young,  or  thofe  which  have  at-  place,  they  found  a  blue  mark,  from  which  it  was  inferred 
tained  their  full  fize,  be  revived  after  they  have  been  dried  that  the  electrical  fluid,  having  entered  the  head,  made  its 
up.      It  is  only  thofe  individuals  that  are  in  the  full  vigour     way  out  again  at  the  foot. 

of  life,  and  iH  a  ilate  foon  to  produce  young,  that  are  en-  Upon  the  body  were  feveral  red  and  blue  fpots,  but  the 
dowed  with  this  fingular  faculty.  In  this  cafe,  the  obvious  hair  of  the  head  was  not  linged.  The  flocking  was  entire 
intention  of  nature  is  to  preferve  the  fpecies,  by  keeping  though  the  fhoe  was  ripped  up  ;  the  coat  was  uninjured 
them  in  life  until  the  grain  (hall  be  fown,  and  thus  to  have  though  the  waiftcoat  was  much  finged  ;  and  there  appeared 
a  proper  food  provided  for  their  progeny,  however  long  that  on  the  back  of  M.  Solokow's  coat  long  narrow  ftreaks,  as 
may  be.  if  red-hot  wires  had  burnt  off  the  nap.     On  opening  the 

RICKMAN,  George  William,  in  Biography,  a  mem-  body  the  cranium  was  entire,  and  the  brain  perfect,  but  the 
ber  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterlburgh,  tranfparent  pellicles  of  the  windpipe  were  exceffively  tender 
was  born  at  Pernau  in  17  1 1,  after  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  gave  way,  and  were  eafily  rent.  There  was  fome  cxtrava- 
who  was  treafurer  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  Having  ac-  fated  blood  in  it,  as  likevvife  in  the  cavities  below  the  lungs  • 
quired  the  rudiments  of  a  good  education  in  the  gymna-  thofe  of  the  bread  being  quite  found,  but  thofe  towards 
fium  at  Revel,  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  at  the  univerlities  the  back  were  of  a  brownifn  colour,  and  filled  with  more 
of  Halle  and  Jena,  but  applied  chiefly  to  mathematics  and  of  the  above-mentioned  blood :  otherwife  none  of  the  en- 
natural  philofophy,  to  which  he  (hewed  a  particular  attach-  trails  were  touched,  but  the  throat,  the  glands,  and  the 
ment.  In  the  year  1735  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Im-  thin  inteftines,  were  all  inflamed.  After  two  days  the  body 
perial  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  in  1  741  he  became  extraordi-  was  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  putrefaction  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
nary  profeffor,  and  in  1745  he  was  elected  ordinary  profeffor  got  into  a  coffin.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  pt.  1.  Prieflley  on 
of  experimental  philofophy.     He  was  from  this  period  par-    Electricity. 

ticularly  attached  to  the  new  fcience  of  electricity,  and  ap-  RICKMANSWORTH,  or  Ric  kmereswokth,  in  Geo- 
plied  himfelf  particularly  to  atmofpherical  electricity.  On  graphy,  a  fmall  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Cafhio  and 
the  difcoveries  made  in  this  branch  ol  knowledge  he  had  county  of  Hertford,  England,  occupies  a  low,  moorifh  fitua- 
compofed  a  treatife,  which  he  intended  to  read  on  the  6th  tion  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Gade  and  Colne,  at 
of  September  1753,  sX  a  public  meeting  of  the  Academy  ;  the  diftance  of  19  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  manor 
and  in  order  to  demonftrate  what  he  might  advance  in  the  was  an  ancient  demefne  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  was  given 
difcourfc,  he  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  divers  by  king  Offa  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  to  which  it  was 
thunder  clouds.  In  one  of  thefe  the  profeffor  was  (truck  confirmed  by  fucceeding  monarchs,  and  had  the  charter  of 
dead  by  a  flafh  of  lightning,  drawn  by  his  apparatus  into  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs  granted  by  Henry  III. 
his  room.  Of  this  fatal  accident  there  are  two  accounts  in  The  church  is  a  fpacious  edifice,  confiding  of  a  nave,  aides, 
the  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  and  chancel:  it  was  repaired  in  the  year  1677,  and  again  in 

The  profeffor  had  provided  himfelf  with  a  gnomon,  an     1802:  the  large  gallery  at  the  wed  end  was  probably  erected 
indrument  to  meafure  the  ftrength  of  the  electricity  of  the    about   the  former  period.     Previous  to  the  late  repairs,  a 
palling  clouds.     He  was,  on  the  6th  of  Augult,  N.S.  1  753,     large  altar-tomb,  in  memory  of  Henry  Cary,  baron  of  Le- 
a  little  before  noon,   at  the  Academy,  when  it  thundered  at     pington  and  earl  of  Monmouth,  dood  againit  the  fouth  wall 
a  confiderable  didrr.ee,  the  (ky  being  then  clear  and  the  fun    of  the  chancel ;  but  being  fuppofed  to  disfigure  the  place, 
(hining  bright.      In  the  hope  of  confirming  his  former  ob-     it  was  removed  ;  and  a  memorial  (lab  of  black  marble,  which 
fervations,  or  of  making  (ome  new  ones,   he  hurried  home,     was  affixed  to  the  tomb,  was  let  into  the  fouth  wall,   with 
accompanied  by  Solokow  an  engraver,  that  the  latter  might    feulptures  in  white  marble  of  the  family  arms.    AgainA  tin- 
make   himlelt  m after  of   the  leading   circmnflaiices   of  the     north    wall    is    a    mural    monument,    to    commemorate    fir 
electrical  expenm  nts,  in  order  to  be  the  better  enabled  to     Thomas    Fothorly    (gentleman   of  the    privy   chamber    to 
reprefent  it  on  a  copper  plate,  winch  was  to  be  annexed  to     Charles  I.),  and  his  ion  and  grandfon.     Several  others  of  the 
his  diflertation.     The  philofopher  led  the  engraver  to  his     family  are  recorded  on  a  flab  on  the  floor.     In  the  eafl  part 
apparatus,  but  while  examining  for  his  own  ufe,  or  perhaps    of  the  fouth  aid'  are  three  large  altar-tombs,  in  which  are 
defcribing  the  effect  of  the  <  k-ttricity  on  the  gnomon  to  his     depofited  the  remains  of  the  families  of  Colte,   Salter,   and 
friend,  with  his  head  inclined  towards  it,  I     -       »ed  a  vio-    Whitfield,  inhabitants  of  this  town.     In  the  north  aiile  .1 
lent  fhock,  which  indantly  deprived  him  ol   exiitence.      M.     neat    mural    monument    records   the   memory   of  Timothy 
Solokow  bbferved,  he  faid,  a  globe  ol  blue  lire,  as  big  as    Earle,  cfq.   of  Moor-houfe,  who   died  in  May  1787,  at 
his  fift,  jump  from  the  rod  of  the  gnomon  tow         1      bead    80;  and  alfo  of  Dorothy  his  wife*    A  marble  tablet  againft 
of  the  profeffor,  which  was  .it  the  inlt'ant  about  a  foot  from     the  north   wall  commemorates  admiral  William   Bladwell, 

formerly  of   Money-hill  in  this  paridi,  who   died   in   March 
1783,   at  the  age  of  So. 

Rickmanfworth,  by  the  vicinity  of  feveral  dream 9,  .   ren- 
dered very  convenient  lor  trades  that  require  the  affiit,:  nc<  ol 

.   feveral  nulls  have  confequently  been  erected  for  va- 


the  rod.  This  flafh  killed  M.  Rickman,  but  M.  Solokow 
could  give  no  account  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  he 
was  immediately  affected  by  it  ;  for,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  profeffor  was  (truck,  there  arofe  a  fort  of  (fa  an,  or  va- 
pour, which  entirely  benumbed  him*  and  made  him  link  to 


the  ground,  to'  that  he  did  not  even  remember  to  have  heard    nous  purposes  in  its  neighbourhood:  a  large  cotton  and 
the   clip  <.'i  thunder,  which  was  very  loud.     The  globe  of    flour-mill  at  the  fouth  entrance  to  the  town  ;  one  lor  flock 

and 
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and  filk  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  weft  ;  and  feveral  for 
paper,  &c.  towards  the  north,  on  the  rivulet  that  flows  from 
Chefham.  Additional  employment,  particularly  for  females, 
is  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  ftraw-plat.  The  market 
was  formerly  diftinguifhed  for  its  corn  trade,  but  is  now 
little  frequented,  though  toll  free  :  the  market-houfe  is  a 
mean  wooden  ftrufture,  raifed  on  pillars,  and  open  beneath. 
The  population,  as  afcertained  under  the  aft  of  1811,  was 
3230,  the. number  of  houfes  589. 

The  manor  of  the  Moor  in  Rickmanfworth  parifti,  being 
anciently  parcel  of  the  poffeffions  of  St.  Alban's  abbey,  was, 
about  the  year  1 43 1,  with  other  contiguous  manors,  held 
under  that  foundation  by  a  tenant  named  Flete,  who  had  for 
feveral  years  refufed  either  to  pay  the  quit-rent,  or  to  per- 
form the  covenanted  fervices  claimed  by  the  abbot  ;  one  of 
which  was  finding  for  his  ufe,  and  that  of  his  fucceflbrs,  "  one 
nag-horfe  to  carry  him  to  Tynemouth,  whenever  he  or  they 
mould  vifit  that  cell :"  the  difpute  was  at  length  decided  in 
favour  of  the  abbot  by  fir  William  Babyngton,  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas ;  and  Flete  was  compelled  to  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  accuftomed  homage  and  fealty.  The  next 
poffeffor  on  record  was  Ralph  de  Boteler,  lord  of  Sudely  in 
Glouccfterihire.  It  is  now  held  by  Robert  Williams,  efq. 
banker  of  London. 

Moor-Park  houfe,  the  fplendid  reiidence  of  this  gentle- 
man, is  a  magnificent  building  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
ftanding  in  a  finely  wooded  park  about  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  having  two  fronts,  refpedively  facing  towards 
the  north  and  fouth.  The  height  of  the  ground  to  the 
fouth  contrails  the  view  ;  but  the  northern  front  commands 
an  extenfive  profpeel ;  the  hill,  which  had  previoufly  ob- 
ftrudted  the  fight,  having  been  lowered  about  the  year  1725, 
at  the  expence  of  5000/.  This  was  effe&ed  by  B.  H.  Styles, 
efq.  to  whom  the  prefent  manfion  is  indebted  for  its  chief 
o-randeur,  as  he  new  cafed  and  fronted  it  with  Portland 
ftone  ;  and  having  built  the  magnificent  portico,  erefted  two 
wings  for  the  chapel  and  offices,  and  connected  them  with 
the  centre  by  colonnades  of  the  Tufcan  order.  The  charge 
of  the  carriage  of  the  ftone  from  London,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  15,000/.,  and  the  entire  expence,  including  the 
improvements  in  the  park,  was  more  than  150,000/.  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii.  by  E.  W.  Brayley. 

RICKSGOLD,  in  Commerce,  one  of  the  two  fpecies  of 
paper  currency  in  Sweden,  the  other  being  banco.  The 
latter  is  ifTued  by  the  national  bank,  and  the  former  by  the 
Rickfgbld  bank,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment. Banco  is  50  per  cent,  better  than  Rickfgbld;  that  is, 
two  dollars  of  the  former  are  worth  three  dollars  of  the  latter. 
Banco  is  a  legal  tender,  and  has  lately  been  declared,  by 
royal  authority,  the  national  currency.  Rickfgbld  is  cur- 
rent in  all  payments  ;  but  as  no  frefli  iffues  of  this  paper 
have  been  lately  made  by  government,  it  is  continually  de- 
creafing  in  circulation,  while  banco  increafes.  Both  cur- 
rencies are  made  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly difcharged  when  prefented  for  payment. 

RICLA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
on  the  Xiloca,  anciently  called  "  Nertobriga  ;"  14  miles 
N.E.  of  Calatayud. 

RICOCHET  Battery,  in  Fortification.  See  Battery 
a  Ricochet. 

Ricochet  Firing,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  a  method  of 
firing  with  pieces  elevated  from  three  to  fix  degrees,  and 
loaded  with  a  fmall  charge,  fo  that  the  ball  may  bound  and 
roll  along  the  infide  of  the  parapet.  The  ball  or  mot,  thus 
difcharged,  goes  rolling  and  bounding,  killing,  maiming,  or 
deftroying  all  it  meets  with  in  its  courfe,  and  creates  much 


greater  diforder,  by  moving  thus  flowly,  than  if  thrown 
from  the  piece,  whofe  elevation  is  greater,  with  greater 
violence. 

The  word  ricoche  fignifies  duck  and  drake,  terms  applied 
to  the  bounding  of  a  flat  ftone  thrown  almoft  horizontall1' 
into  the  water. 

RICOTE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Murcia  ;   20  miles  N.W.  of  Murcia. 

RICOTI  A,  in  Botany,  a  Linnxan  name  whofe  origin  no 
one  has  been  able  to  explain,  nor  can  we  throw  any  light 
upon  it.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  proper  name,  and 
probably  given  in  honour  of  fome  obfeure  botanift. — Linn. 
Gen.  337.  Schreb.  440.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  477.  Mr.rt. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  98.  Jul!'.  239. 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  6.  210.  Uluftr.  t.  561.  Gxrtn.  t.  14:. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa.  ( Siliculofa ; 
Brown.)      Nat.  Ord.   Siliquojie,   Linn.      Crucifcre,  Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  deciduous,  of  four, 
oblong  leaves,  approximating  in  a  parallel  manner.  Cor. 
cruciform,  of  four,  obcordate  petals,  fpreading.  Stam.  Fi- 
laments fix  ;  four  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  two  fomewhat 
fhorter :  anthers  oblong,  acute.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  cy- 
lindrical, the  length  ot  the  ftamens ;  ftyle  fcarcely  anv  ; 
ftigma  acute.  Peric.  Pod  feffile,  lanceolate-oval,  with  one 
or  two  cells,  and  two  flat  valves.  Seeds  moftlv  four,  orbicu- 
late,  comprefled. 

Eff.  Ch.     Pod  of  one  cell,  oblong,  comprefled  :  vak 
flat. 

I.  R.  tcgyptiaca.  Egyptian  Ricotia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  912. 
(Lunaria  foliis  fupradecompofitis :  foliolis  trifidis,  iiliqm- 
oblongis  pendulis  ;  Mill.  Ic.  v.  2.  113.  t.  169.) — Native  of 
Egypt,  flowering  in  June  and  July. — Root  annual.  Stem  a 
foot  high,  fmooth  and  branching.  Leaves  unequally  pin- 
nate ;  leaflets  various,  fome  undivided,  others  three-lobed, 
of  a  lucid  green.  Flowers  purple,  on  long  ftalks,  at  the 
fides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  in  fmall,  loofe  clujiers.  Pods 
drooping,  when  ripe  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Lunaria,  from  which 
indeed  it  chiefly  differs  in  having  a  feffile,  not  ftalked,  pod. 
RICZIWOL,  in   Geography,  a   town   of  the  duchy   of 
Warfaw  ;   30  miles  N.  of  Pofen. 

RIDA,  a  town  of  the  Valais  ;  4  miles  S.E.  of  Sion. — 
Alfo,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland;  24 
miles  N.E.  of  Stockholm. 

RIDALE,  or  Risdale,  a  river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  York,  which  runs  into  the  Swale,  near  Rich- 
mond. 

RIDAL-HEAD,  a  mountain  of  England,  in  Cumber- 
land ;   2  miles  N.  of  Amblefide. 

RIDDERHUDE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  ;  8 
miles  N.  of  Bremen. 

RIDDLE.     See  ^Enigma. 

Riddle,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  fort  of  neve  ufed  to  fepa- 
rate  duft  and  the  feeds  of  plants  from  corn.  They  are  made 
of  different  forms  and  fizes,  for  different  ufes. 

RIDE  of  hazle,  or  other  wood,  is  a  group  or  clufter  of 
fprigs  (hooting  out  of  the  fame  root  or  ftock. 

Ride,  or  Riding,  in  the  Manege.  To  ride  fignifies  to 
learn  to  ride.  Thus,  he  rides  under  a  good  mafter.  For  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  art  of  riding,  we  refer 
to  the  article  Horse. 

In  addition  to  the  obfervations  which  occur  under  that 
article,  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  riding,  we 
ihall  here  introduce  fome  other  confiderations,  which  tend 
to  evince  the  priority  of  riding  to  the  ufe  of  chariots. 
Egypt  appears  to  have  been  the  fpot  in  which  the  horfe 
feems  to  have  been  firft  fubdued  and  difciplined  by  man  ; 

and 
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and  it  is  evident  from  the  Molaic  hiftory,  that  in  the  firft 
inflance  where  mention  is  made  of  Pharaoh's  chariots,  he  is 
likewife  faid  to  have  had  his  horfeman  :  which  word,  in  the 
Hehrew  language,  is  explained  by  the  commentators  to 
mean  one  who  fits  upon  and  guides  a  horfe.  Befides,  the 
Hebrew  word,  "  paralh,"  horfeman,  is  derived,  as  Buxtorf 
fays,  from  a  Hebrew  root,  which  fignifies  to  prick  or  Jpur  ; 
and  the  rider,  or  fpurrer,  was  io  denominated,  becauie  he 
ufed  to  prick  or  fpurthe  horfe.  Aben-Ezra  fays,  that  the 
horfeman  was  fo  called  from  wearing  fpOrs  on  his  heels. 
By  this  account  and  explanation  of  the  word,  which  in  the 
Hebrew  fignifies  a  "  horfeman,"  we  are  informed  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  lpurs  ;  and  may  reafonably  conclude,  that 
the  art  of  riding  was  not  only  known,  but,  from  the  i;.\Lii- 
tion  of  fpurs,  had  alfo  received  an  improvement,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  difcovery  of  more  difcerning  times  ;  and 
feems  to  imply,  that  riding  was  not  only  familiar,  but  even 
advanced  in  thofe  primitive  times  to  a  degree  of  exactnefs, 
perhaps,  not  hitherto  fufpefted.  The  arguments  here,  and 
alfo  under  the  article  Horse,  alleged  in  proof  of  the  feni- 
ority  of  horfeman  (hip  to  that  of  the  ufe  of  chariots,  may  be 
llrengthened  by  the  following  paffage  in  the  book  of  Job, 
where,  fpeaking  of  the  oftrich,  he  fays,  "  fhe  lifteth  herfelf 
on  high,  flie  fcorneth  the  horle  and  its  rider  ;"  which  ex- 
preffion  feems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  cullom,  as  it  is  now  in 
fome  nations,  to  hunt  this  bird  on  horfeback,  and  that 
fhe  was  fuperior  to  the  fwiftelt  horfe.  Hence  it  mult  be 
granted  that  riding  was  practifed  in  his  country,  and  at  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  he 
lived  in  a  country  diltinguifhed  above  others  for  its  horfes, 
and  in  which  no  chariot  was  ever  known  to  have  been  ufed. 
We  may  alfo  add  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  noble  delcription 
which  he  gives  of  the  horle,  io  known  and  fo  admired,  in 
which  he  fpeaks  of  him  only  as  being  rode,  and  not  driven 
in  a  carriage  :  and  if  this  writer,  as  fome  learned  perfons 
have  thought,  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Mofes,  what  he 
fays  in  relation  to  this  fubjeft  mull  be  anterior  to  the  Mofaic 
hiitory  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  the  antiquity  of  equitation 
will  be  carried  fo  high,  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
quiry and  inveltigation.  In  the  deferiplion  juft  referred  to, 
the  Englilh  tranflators  make  Job  fay,  "  that  this  animal's 
neck  is  clothed  with  thunder ;"  an  exprcflion  no  lefs  falfe 
than  abfurd.  The  true  rendering  of  this  paffage  is,  that 
his  neck  is  clothed  with  a  mane.  Thus  Bochart,  Le  Clerc, 
Patrick,  and  other  commentators  tranflate  it.  Bochart 
fays,  that  the  word,  which  in  Hebrew  fignifies  thunder,  is 
fynonimous  with  that  for  the  mane  of  the  horfe  ;  but  this 
being  the  cafe,  it  is  allonifhing  that  the  tranfl.itor  fliould 
have  fet  afide  the  juft  and  natural  fignification,  and  have 
chofen  to  cover  the  horfe's  neck  with  thunder,  intlead  of  a 
mane  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  amazing,  that  thisnonfente  Ihould  have 
been  extolled  by  the  author  of  the  "Guardian,"  and  others, 
as  an  inflance  of  the  fublime.  We  (hall  here  obferve,  that 
the  Grecians,  in  many  inllances,  chofe  mares  for  riding  be- 
fore horfes.  iEliaii  lays,  they  thought  them  litter  for  the 
courfe  ;  and  Virgil  only  names  the  man's  of  Epirus,  as  run- 
ning in  the  Olympian  race.  Pliny  fays,  they  win-  fwifter 
than  horfes.  Berenger's  Hill,  and  Art  of  Horfemanlhip, 
vol.  i.   p.  12,   &c. 

The  knowledge  and  utility  o(  the  art  of  riding  conl'iil  in 
being  a  hie  to  difcern,  and  dextrous  to  employ,  the  means  by 
which  the  horfe  may  be  brought  to  execute  what  tin'  rider 
requires  of  him,  with  propriety,  readinefs,  and  fat -ty  :  and 
this  knowledge  in  the  man,  and  obedience  in  the  horfe, 
fhould  be  fo  intimately  connected,  as  to  form  one  pel 
whole;  this  union  being  fo  indifpenfably  neceflary,  that, 
where  it  is  not,  there  is  no  meaning  between   tin-  man  and 
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horfe :  they  talk  different  languages,  and  all  is  confu- 
fion. 

The  Greeks,  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  riding,  were  ac- 
cullomed  to  mount  and  difmount,  bv  vaulting  and  leaping 
from  and  upon  the  backs  of  their  horfes,  as  well  as  from 
one  horfe  to  another.  Thcfe  feats  of  activity  feem  to  have 
been  firft  practifed  in  battle,  and  in  thofe  ages  when  faddlcs, 
and  eonfequently  ftirrups,  were  unknown.  The  utility  of 
this  method  mull  be  acknowledged  ;  for  if  one  horfe  was 
tired,  wounded,  or  killed,  his  mailer  had  another  for  his 
fervice  ;  two  or  three  being  led  into  the  field,  which  were 
ufed  as  occafion  required.  Thefe  eicercifes,  fo  effentially 
neceffary  in  war,  were,  after  a  time,  performed  in  the  public 
games,  and  other  occalional  exhibitions,  merely  to  (hew  the 
nimblcnefs  and  addrefs  of  the  horleman  ;  and  the  modern  art 
of  vaulting,  in  all  its  variety  of  poflures  and  methods,  and 
which  has  now  little  more  in  view  than  to  difplay  the  aftivity 
of  the  performer,  is,  without  doubt,  derived  from  this  an- 
cient practice  ;  as  well  as  the  whole  modern  manege,  except 
fome  few  experiments,  calculated  merely  for  grace  and  plea- 
fure,  is  borrowed  from  the  different  motions  and  evolutions 
performed  by  men  and  horfes  in  battle.  To  this  likewife 
we  owe  the  folemmties  and  fports  of  tilts,  tournaments,  and 
julls ;  invented  as  a  mock-war,  to  fill  up  the  lazy  hours  of 
peace,  to  infpire  ami  keep  alive  a  martial  fpirit,  and  to 
render  the  body  active,  robull,  and  expert  in  the  feats  of 
arms. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  were  indebted  to 
Greece  for  many  arts  and  ufeful  improvements,  and  parti- 
cularly horfemandiip,  which  was  received  and  adopted  by 
them  with  fuch  eagernefs,  and  cultivated  with  fuch  diligence 
and  zeal,  that  they  foon  were  able  to  excel  their  mailers. 
Romulus,  at  a  very  early  period,  inllituted  his  order  of 
"  equites,"  or  horfemen,  as  Athens  and  Sparta  had  done 
before,  on  purpofe  to  encourage  the  pradlice  of  riding,  and 
engage  his  new  fubjecis  to  keep  horfes  at  their  own  expence, 
which,  in  thofe  times,  were  fo  collly,  that  the  rich  alone 
were  equal  to  tlie  charge  of  maintaining  them.  Among  the 
Romans  they  had  a  horfe  called  "  fingularis,"  or  fingle, 
upon  which  a  man  rode  without  a  laddie,  tiling  only  a 
cloth,  like  the  Greeks,  fattened  with  a  furcingle,  or  elfe 
fitting  upon  the  bare  back.  The  riders  were  alfo,  occa- 
fionally,  tied  and  bound  to  their  horfes  by  thcfe  girths,  that 
they  might  lit  more  firmly  and  fecurely  ;  but  the  practice 
was  imprudent  and  dangerous,  as  they  were  thus  liable  to 
be  dragged  and  torn  by  the  horfe,  in  cafe  they  were  un- 
feated,  like  the  warrior  defcribed  by  Silius  Italicus  (lib.  4. 
Punic.)  : 

"  Rapiturque  pavore 

Traftus  equi,  vindlis  connexa  ad  cingula  membris.v 

Lock  faddlcs,  now  but  little  ufed,  are  liable  to  the  fame 
objection. 

The  art  of  riding  fubfilts  in  various  modes  and  different 
degrees  of  (kill  and  perfection  among  different  nation  .  In 
Arabia,  where  the  horfes  are  the  nnefl  and  hell  >t  theiir 
kind,  their  owners  manage  them  wit!:  lingular  dexterity. 
"Their  faddlcs  have  the  back  part,  or  "  cantle,"  fo  I  ! 
that  it  reachj  in  half-way  up  the  rider's  hae'e. 

The  ftirrups  are  Hat.  in   the  Turkilh  m  I   contain 

the  whole  1  I   .      nevei    ufe  a  girth,  h  hich  11 

more  difficult  to  1,1  >u  11  md  keep  their  feat.  The  Arabian 
youth  nnderitand  tin-  equilibfe,  and  keep  their  body  in  a 
juft  counterpoife  i  being  fo  dextrous,  thai  they  will  Hand 
on  the  (addle,  while  runs  at  full  fpeed,  fling  their 

lance  •,  turn  round,  1  hrow  themfeh  ,  and  (1 

their  heads ;  the  herl"  continuing  his  career    'il  I 

H  h  Similar 
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Similar  evolutions  were  practifed  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  Turks  ride  with  their  flirrups  fo  (hort,  that  their  knees 
are  almoft  as  much  bent,  as  when  they  fit  upon  their  hams 
upon  a  fofa.  Their  faddles  are  as  large  and  unwieldy  as  a 
pack-faddle  :  they  fallen  and  fecure  them  upon  the  horfe  by 
a  large  girth,  which  paffes  over  them,  and  prevents  the 
faddles  from  turning,  which  their  great  weight  would  other- 
wife  make  them  do.  The  bridles  are  generally  gilt  and 
ornamented,  but  otherwife  very  clumfy  and  ill-made.  The 
Turks  feldom  ufe  fpurs,  or  carry  a  whip  or  fwitch ;  and 
yet  they  have  an  abfolute  command  over  their  horfes,  and 
make  them  do  whatever  they  pleafe.  In  riding,  they  ufe 
only  a  ftick,  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  fize  of 
a  large  cane.  This  they  hold  by  the  middle,  and  itrike  the 
horfe  with  it  on  his  neck  with  either  end,  to  diredt  and 
compel  him  to  turn  ;  making  them  run  at  full  fpeed,  and 
layino-  them  out  fo  rapidly,  as  almoit  to  make  their  bellies 
touch  the  ground  ;  the  riders,  at  the  fame  time,  ftriking 
their  darts  into  a  turban,  or  toffing  them  in  the  air,  riding 
after,  and  catching  them  before  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
Others,  efpecially  the  Arabs  belonging  to  the  fultan,  will 
leap  from  one  horfe  to  another,  running  at  their  utmoft 
fpeed.  Others  will  creep  under  the  belly,  and  up  to  the 
faddle  again  ;  others  will  turn  two  or  three  times  round  the 
horfe's  neck,  and  others  will  ftand  upright  upan  the  faddle, 
and  turn  their  faces  to  the  tail,  the  horfes  all  the  time  going 
at  their  utmoft  ftretch. 

The  Perlians  have  great  perfonal  addrefs  and  activity  on 
horfeback.  They  play  at  "  Mall"  mounted  on  their  horfes, 
and  ftrike  the  ball  with  certainty  and  furprifiug  (kill.  They 
place  alfo  upon  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  high  pole,  an  apple, 
as  a  mark  to  fhoot  at  with  arrows.  They  fet  off  at  full 
fpeed,  and  when  they  are  got  beyond  the  mark,  turn  them- 
felves  round  towards  the  croupe,  draw  their  bows,  and  in 
this  pace,  and  this  attitude,  feldom  fail  to  hit  the  apple. 
The  Tartars  have,  in  all  ages,  been  famous,  under  different 
names,  for  their  love  of  horfes,  whofe  fiefh  they  eat,  drink- 
ing the  milk  of  the  mares,  and  (kill  in  riding.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice with  them  to  tie  the  reins  of  their  bridles  to  their  girdles, 
and  by  the  motion  of  their  bodies  alone  to  govern  and  direft 
their  horfes  ;  pulling  them  into  different  attitudes,  and 
making  them  perform  a  variety  of  evolutions.  By  this 
method  they  have  their  hands  at  liberty  for  the  ufe  of  their 
weapons,  which  they  manage  with  a  Ikill  furpafling  that  ot 
other  nations.  Some  will  hold  their  bows  in  the  fame  hand 
in  which  they  hold  their  bridles,  and  at  the  fame  time  draw 
the  bow,  and  guide  their  horfe  with  great  addrefs,  always 
riding  with  their  ilirrups  very  fhort,  in  order  to  collect 
themfelves  better,  and  be  able  to  rife  up,  as  it  were,  when 
they  are  going  to  attack  an  enemy,  and  ilrike  a  blow. 

The  venerable  Bede  fays,  that  the  Englifh  began  to  ufe 
faddle -horfes  about  the  year  631,  when  prelates  and  others 
rode  on  horfeback,  who  till  that  time  were  accuftomed  to 
go  on  foot ;  but  that  if,  upon  urgent  occafions,  they  were 
obliged  to  ride,  they  ufed  mares  only,  in  token  of  their 
humility  ;  the  mare  not  being  fo  full  of  pride  or  fpirit  as 
the  horfe.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  horfes  called 
"  Dextrarii,"  correfponding  to  thofe  that  are  now  termed 
managed  horfes,  or  horfes  drejfed  and  difciplined  for  war, 
were  held  in  the  higheft  ellimation,  and  appropriated  to 
military  exercifes ;  and  upon  common  occafions,  perfons  of 
rank  and  confideration  always  rode  upon  horfes  of  inferior 
degree,  dillinguifhed  by  the  names  of  "  Couriers,  Amblers, 
Palfreys,  Hackneys,  Nags,  and  Poneys,"  recommended  by 
their  eafy  paces  and  quiet  temper.  In  feveral  countries  it 
was  a  cuftom,  rigoroufly  obferved,  that  no  knight  of  chi- 
valry, or  other  gentleman,  fhould  ride  upon  a  mare,  it  being 


thought  difhonourable  and  vile.  The  mares  were  always 
devoted  to  the  cart,  and  all  the  ignoble  fervices.  The 
Spaniards,  Turks,  and  fome  other  nations,  dill  adhere  to 
this  abfurd  notion,  upon  all  occafions.  The  Dextrarii 
above-mentioned  were  called  "  magni  equi,"  or  great 
horfes,  being  of  the  largeft  fize,  and  intended  to  ferve  in 
war  or  for  the  exercife  of  the  tournament  ;  and  as  thefe 
great  horfes  were  required  to  be  drejfed  or  taught,  that  they 
might  perform  their  talks  with  readinefs  and  fidelity  ;  and  as 
it  ie  neceffary  that  the  rider  Ihould  have  knowledge  and  (kill 
to  guide  his  horfe,  thofe  perfons  who  profeffed  the  fcience 
of  arms  were  obliged  to  learn  the  art  of  managing  their 
horfes,  in  conformity  to  certain  rules  and  principles  ;  and 
hence  came  the  expreffion  of  learning  to  "  ride  the  great 
horfe." 

After  an  ample  review  of  the  ftate  of  horfes  in  England, 
Berenger  takes  occafion  to  diftribute  them  into  two  general 
claffes,  which  may  be  arranged  under  two  diitindt  periods  of 
time.  In  the  firlt  era,  as  it  was  an  univerfal  cuftom  for 
horfemen  to  fight  in  armour,  the  burden  was  fo  heavy,  and 
the  fervice  fo  fevere,  that  none  but  large  and  jlout  horfes  were 
equal  to  the  talk.  The  practice  of  raifing  fuch  a  breed  of 
horfes  began  about  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  or  fomevvhat 
earlier,  and  continued  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  About  the  reign  of  James,  armour,  being  ren- 
dered ufelefs  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  was  laid  afide  ; 
and  the  great  horfe  became  ufelefs,  and,  on  many  occafions, 
even  improper.  Lighter  and  more  nimble  horfes  were  therefore 
brought  into  ufe,  and  here  begins  the  era  which  compre- 
hends the  fecond  clafs  of  horfes,  called  the  light  or  f'wift 
breed.  This  ingenious  writer  clofes  his  review  with  ob- 
ferving,  that,  however  highly  gifted  the  horfes  may  be, 
there  are  duties  incumbent  alfo  upon  thofe  who  are  to  ride 
them,  without  an  attention  to  which  all  the  talents  of  the 
horfe,  inftead  of  being  called  forth  and  improved,  will  be 
crufhed,  extinguifhed,  and  nature  have  been  kind  in  vain. 
Thefc  duties  are  comprehended  under  the  "art  of  riding." 
This  art  has  been,  as  this  author  regrets,  fo  long  neglected 
and  defpifed,  that  one  would  be  almoit  prompted  to  conclude 
that  a  fatality  had  conflantly  attended  it  in  this  country  ; 
favoured  as  it  is  with  every  advantage  for  breeding,  nou- 
rifhing,  and  procuring  the  fineft  horfes  of  all  forts,  and  with 
a  nobility  and  gentry,  whofe  love  of  exercife,  activity,  cou- 
rage, perfonal  endowments,  and  commanding  fortunes, 
would  qualify  them  to  take  the  lead,  and  "  witch  the  world 
with  noble  horfemanlhip  ;"  yet,  with  all  thefe  high  privi- 
leges, they  have  fuflercd  it  to  languilh,  and  almoit  perim  in 
their  hands ;  for  a  length  of  time  it  has  been  able  to  boaft 
but  of  a  very  few  perfons  who  have  flood  forth  as  its  avowed 
friends  and  protectors.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle  honoured 
it  with  his  practice,  and  greatly  enriched  it  witli  his  know- 
ledge. Sir  Sidney  Medows,  fir  William  Hope,  and  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  are  alfo  mentioned  with  approbation  and 
refpect.  Our  author  adds,  that  fince  the  acceflion  of  his 
prefent  majelty,  the  profpecl  has  brightened,  and  better 
times  begin  to  dawn.  Since  this  happy  event,  the  art  has 
manifelled  figns  of  recovery  ;  public  riding  houfes  have 
been  opened,  encouraged,  and  frequented;  and  the  art  has 
been  fw  far  protected  and  honoured  by  his  Oiajefty,  that,  as 
our  author  fays,  we  may  expeiit  to  iee  the  golden  age  of 
horfemanlhip  revive,  and  that  men  will  no  longer  "  complain 
of  the  want  of  excellent  horfes,  nor  the  horfes  groan  for 
want  of  worthy  riders."  This  art  has  been  much  indebted 
to  the  publication  of  "The  Hiitory  and  Art  of  Horfeman- 
lhip," by  Richard  Berenger,  efq.,  which  has  furmfhed 
various  extracts,  to  be  found  under  their  appropriate  titles, 
in  our  Cyclopedia.     We  fhall  here  lubjoin  fome  particulars 

that 
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that  have  not  elfewlicre  been  introduced,  and  clofe  the 
article  with  fuitable  references  for  the  direction  of  the 
reader. 

The  pofture  of  the  body  is  an  object  of  primary  confidera- 
tion  in  the  art  of  riding.  In  reference  to  this  object,  the 
body  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of  which  are 
moveable,  and  the  other  immoveable.  Of  the  two  moveable 
parts,  the  firft  is  the  trunk  or  body,  down  to  the  waift ;  the 
fecond  is  from  the  knees  to  the  feet ;  and  the  remaining  im- 
moveable part  is  that  between  the  waift  and  the  knees.  The 
parts  which  ought  to  be  without  motion  are  the  fork  or 
twift  of  the  horfeman,  and  his  thighs ;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
thev  ought  to  have  a  certain  hold  or  centre  upon  which 
to  reft,  To  that  no  motion  of  the  horfe  may  difturb  or  loofen 
them  ;  this  point  or  centre  is  the  bafis  of  the  hold  which 
the  horfeman  has  upon  his  horfe,  and  is  called  the  "  feat  ;" 
and  hence  it  muft  appear,  that  not  only  the  grace,  but  the 
fymmetry  and  true  proportion  of  the  whole  attitude  depends 
upon  thofe  parts  of  the  body  that  are  immoveable.  Let 
the  horfeman  then  place  himfelf  at  once  upon  his  twift,  fitting 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle  ;  let  him  fupport  this 
pofture  in  which  the  twift  alone  feems  to  fuftain  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body,  by  moderately  leaning  upon  his  buttock  ; 
let  his  thighs  be  turned  inward,  and  reft  flat  upon  the  fides 
of  the  faddle  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  let  the  turn  of  the 
thighs  proceed  directly  from  the  hips,  and  let  him  employ 
no  force  or  ftrength  to  keep  himfelf  on  the  faddle,  but  truft 
to  the  weight  of  his  body  and  thighs  :  this  is  the  exact  cqui- 
libre  :  in  this  confifts  the  tirmnefs  of  the  whole  building,  a 
firmnefs  which  young  beginners  are  never  fenfible  of  at  firft, 
but  which  is  to  be  acquired,  and  will  always  be  attained,  by 
exercife  and  practice.  A  moderate  ftrefs  upon  the  buttocks 
is  ncceflary,  becaufe  a  perfon  that  fits  full  upon  them  can 
never  turn  his  thighs  flat  upon  the  faddle  ;  and  the  thighs 
ihould  always  lie  flat,  becaufe  the  flefhy  part  of  the  thigh, 
being  infenfible,  the  horfeman  would  not  otherwife  be  able 
to  feel  the  motions  of  his  horfe  ;  the  turn  of  the  thigh  (hould 
be  from  the  hip,  becaufe  this  turn  can  never  be  natural ;  but 
aa  it  proceeds  from  the  hollow  of  the  hip-bone,  the  horfeman 
never  avails  himfelf  of  the  ftrength  or  help  of  his  thighs, 
becaufe,  befides  their  being  then  lefs  fteady,  the  clofer  he 
prefted  them  to  the  faddle,  the  more  would  he  be  lifted  above 
the  faddle  ;  and  with  refpect  to  his  buttock  and  thighs,  he 
ought  always  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  and  fit 
down  full  and  clofe  upon  it.  With  regard  to  the  pofition  of 
the  body  or  trunk,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  moveable  parts, 
and  which  comprehends  the  head,  the  fhoulders,  the  breaft, 
the  arms,  the  hands,  the  reins,  and  the  waift  of  the  horfeman, 
wc  (hall  begin  with  the  head.  This  (hould  be  free,  firm,  and 
eafy.  and  thus  prepared  for  all  the  natural  motions  which 
the  horfeman  may  make  in  turning  it  to  one  fide  or  the 
other.  The  fhoulders  only  influence,  by  their  motions,  that 
of  the  breaft,  the  reins,  and  the  waift.  The  horfeman 
mould  prcfent  or  advance  his  breaft,  by  which  his  whole 
figure  is  opened  and  difplayed  ;  he  fhould  have  a  fmall 
hollow  in  his  reins,  and  pufh  his  waift  forwards  to  the 
pommel  of  the  faddle,  becaufe  this  pofition  correfponds,  and 
unites  him  to  all  the  motions  of  the  horfe.  The  mere 
throwing  of  the  fhoulders  back  produces  all  thefc  effects  in 
the  degree  that  is  rcquifitc  ;  whereas  if  we  were  to  look  for 
the  particular  pofition  of  each  part  fcparatcly,  and  by  itfelf, 
without  examining  the  connection  fubfifting  between  the 
motions  of  one  part  with  thofe  of  another,  there  would  be 
fuch  a  bending  in  the  reins,  that  the  horfeman  would  be 
hollow-backed  ;  and  by  forcing  his  breaft  forward  and  his 
waift  towards  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  he  would  be 
flung  back,  and  muft  fit  upon  the  rump  of  the  horfe.     The 


arms  mould  be  bent  at  the  elbows,  and  the  elbows  fhould 
reft  equally  upon  the  hips.  It  is  indeed  the  bridle-hand 
which  ought  to  be  fteady  and  immoveable,  and  hence  it 
might  be  concluded,  that  the  left  elbow  only  ought  to  reft 
upon  the  hip  ;  but  grace  confifts  in  the  exact  proportion  and 
fymmotry  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  having  the  arm 
on  one  fide  raifed  and  advanced,  and  the  other  kept  down 
and  clofe  to  the  body,  would  prefent  an  aukward  and  dif- 
agrecable  appearance.  It  is  this  which  determines  the 
fituatior.  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  whip,  the  left  hand 
being  of  an  equal  height  with  the  elbow ;  fo  that  the 
knuckle  of  the  little  finger  and  the  tip  of  the  elbow  be  both 
in  a  line  ;  this  hand  then  being  rounded  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little,  but  fo  that  the  wrift  may  direct  all  its  motions, 
the  right  hand,  or  the  whip-hand,  fhould  be  placed  lower 
and  more  forward  than  the  bridle  hand.  It  fhould  be  lower 
than  the  other  hand,  becaufe  if  it  were  on  a  level  with  it, 
it  would  reftrain  or  obftrutt  its  motions,  and  if  it  were 
higher,  it  could  not  take  fo  great  a  compafs  as  the  bridle- 
hand,  which  muft  be  always  kept  over-againft  the  horfe- 
man's  body  ;  it  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  to  keep  the  propor- 
tion of  the  elbows,  that  it  fhould  be  lower  than  the  other. 
The  fecond  divifion  of  the  moveable  parts  includes  the  legs 
and  feet.  The  legs  ferve  for  two  purpofes  ;  they  may  be 
ufed  as  aids  or  corrections  to  the  animal ;  they  fhould  there- 
fore be  kept  near  the  fides  of  the  horfe,  and  in  a  line  with 
the  rider's  body  ;  for  being  near  that  part  of  the  horfe's 
body  where  his  feeling  is  moft  delicate,  they  are  ready  to 
perform  their  office  at  the  moment  when  they  are  wanted. 
Befides,  as  they  are  an  appendage  to  the  thighs,  if  the 
thigh  is  upon  its  flat  in  the  faddle,  they  will  neceft'arily  be 
turned  jult  as  they  ought,  and  will  infallibly  give  the  fame 
turn  to  the  feet,  becaufe  the  feet  depend  upon  them,  as 
they  depend  upon  the  thighs.  The  toe  fhould  be  held  a 
little  higher  than  the  heel,  for  the  lower  the  toe  is,  the 
nearer  will  the  heel  be  to  the  fides  of  the  horfe,  and  muft  be 
in  danger  of  touching  his  flank.  Many  perfons,  however, 
when  they  raife  their  toe,  bend  and  twift  their  ankle,  as  if 
they  were  lame  in  that  part.  The  reafon  is  plain  ;  it  is  be- 
caufe they  make  ufc  of  the  mufcles  in  their  legs  and  thijhs, 
whereas  they  fhould  employ  only  the  joint  of  the  footfor 
this  purpofe  ;  a  joint  given  by  nature  to  facilitate  all  the 
motions  of  the  foot,  and  to  enable  it  to  turn  to  the  ri^ht  or 
left,  upwards  or  downwards.  Such,  according  to  Mr. 
Bcrenger,  is  the  mechanical  difpofition  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
horfeman's  body. 

The  hand,  in  horfemanfhip,  admits  of  five  different  po- 
fitions,  in  order  to  guide  and  govern  the  motions  of  a  horfe. 
The  firft  is  that  general  pofition  from  which  proceed,  and 
indeed  ought  to  proceed,  the  other  four. 

Hold  your  hand  three  fingers  breadth  from  your  body,  as 
high  as  your  elbow,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  joint  of  your 
little  finger  be  upon  a  right  line  with  the  tip  of  the  elbow  ; 
let  your  wrift  be  fufficicntly  rounded,  fo  that  your  knuckles 
may  be  kept  directly  above  the  neck  of  your  horfe  ;  let 
your  nails  be  exactly  oppofite  your  body,  the  little  finger 
nearer  to  it  than  the  others,  your  thumb  quite  flat  upon  the 
reins,  which  you  muft  fcparate  by  putting  your  little  linger 
between  them,  the  right  rein  lying  upon  it  :  this  is  the  tirll 
and  general  pofition. 

Does  your  horfe  go  forwards,  or,  rather,  would  you  have 
him  go'  forwards  ?  Yield  to  him  your  hand,  and,  for  thai 
purpofe  turn  your  nails  downwards,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
bring  your  thumb  near  your  body  ;  remove  your  little 
finger  from  it,  and  bring  it  into  the  place  where  your 
knuckles  were  in  the  firft  pofition,  keeping  your  Dull 
directly  above  your  horfe's  neck  :  this  is  the  fecond. 

Hhz  Would 
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Would  you  make  your  horfe  go  backwards  ?  quit  the 
firft  pofition  ;  let  your  wrift  be  quite  round  ;  let  your  thumb 
be  in  the  place  of  the  little  finger  in  the  fecond  poiition, 
and  the  little  finger  in  that  of  the  thumb  ;  turn  your  nails 
quite  upwards,  and  towards  your  face,  and  your  knuckles 
will  be  towards  your  horfe's  neck.      This  is  the  third. 

Would  you  turn  your  horfe  to  the  right  ?  leave  the  firft 
pofition,  carry  your  nails  to  the  right,  turning  your  hand 
upfide  down,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  your  thumb  be  carried 
out  to  the  left,  and  the  little  fingers  brought  in  to  the  right. 
This  is  the  fourth  pofition. 

Laftly,  would  you  turn  to  the  left  ?  quit  again  the  firft 
pofition  ;  carry  the  back  of  your  hand  a  little  to  the  left,  fo 
that  the  knuckles  come  under  a  little,  that  your  thumb  may 
incline  to  the  right,  and  the  little  finger  to  the  left.  This 
makes  the  fifth  pofition. 

Thefe  different  pofitions,  however,  alone  are  not  tufficient  ; 
we  mult  be  able  to  pafs  from  one  to  another  with  readinefs 
and  order. 

Three  qualities  are  effentially  r.ecellary  to  the  hand.  It 
ought  to  be  firm, "gentle,  and  light.  We  call  that  a  firm  or 
iteady  hand,  whole  feeling  correfponds  exadtly  with  the 
feeling  in  the  horfe's  mouth,  and  which  confifts  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fteadinefs,  constituting  that  juft  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  hand  and  the  horfe's  mouth,  which 
every  horfeman  wifhes  to  find. 

An  eafy  or  gentle  hand  is  that  which,  by  relaxing  a  little 
of  its  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  eafes  and  mitigates  the  degree 
of  feeling  between  the  hand  and  horfe's  mouth,  which  we 
have  already  defcribed. 

Laltly,  a  light  hand  is  that  which  lefTens  ftill  more  the 
feeling  between  the  rider's  hand  and  the  horfe's  mouth,  which 
was  before  moderated  by  the  gentle  hand. 

The  hand,  therefore,  with  refpedt  to  thefe  properties, 
mull  operate  in  part,  and  within  certain  degrees,  and  de- 
pends upon  being  more  or  lefs  felt  or  yielded  to  the  horle, 
or  withheld. 

It  fhould  be  a  rule  witli  every  horfeman  not  to  pafs,  at 
once,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  from  a  firm  hand  to  a 
flack  one  ;  fo  that  in  the  motions  of  the  hand  you  muft,  upon 
no  account,  jump  over  that  degree  of  fenfation  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  eafy  or  gentle  hand.  Were  you  at  once  to  go 
from  a  firm  hand  to  a  flack  one,  you  would  then  entirely 
abandon  your  horfe,  you  would  furprifehim,  deprive  him  of 
the  fupport  he  trufled  to,  and  precipitate  him  on  his 
fhoulders,  fuppofing  you  do  this  at  an  improper  time.  On 
the  contrary,  were  you  to  pafs  from  the  flack  to  the  tight 
rein,  all  at  once,  you  muft  jerk  your  hand,  and  give  a  violent 
(hock  to  the  horfe's  mouth  ;  which  rough  and  irregular 
motions  would  be  ftifficient  to  fallify  the  firmeft  appui,  and 
ruin  a  good  mouth. 

It  is  indifpenfably  necefTary,  therefore,  that  all  its 
operations  fhould  be  gentle  and  light  ;  and,  in  order  to  this, 
it  is  neceiTarv  that  the  v.rift  alone  fhould  direct,  and  govern 
all  its  motions,  by  turning  and  iteenng  it,  if  we  may  fo  fay, 
through  every  motion  that  it  is  to  make. 

In  confequence,  then,  of  thefe  principles,  we  infifl  that 
the  wrift  be  kept  fo  round  that  your  knuckles  may  be  always 
directly  above  the  horfe's  neck,  and  that  your  thumb  be 
always  kept  flat  upon  the  reins.  .  In  reality,  were  your 
wrift  to  be  more  or  lefs  rounded  than  in  the  degree  we  have 
fixed,  you  could  never  work  with  your  hand  but  by  the 
means  of  your  arm  ;  and,  befides,  it  would  appear  as  if  it 
were  lame  ;  again,  were  your  thumb  not  to  be  upon  the  flat 
of  the  reins,  they  would  continually  flip  through  the  hand, 
and  by  being  lengthened,  would  fpoil  the  appui  ;  and,  in 
order  to  recover  them,  you  would  be  obliged  every  moment 


to  raife  your  hand  and  arm,  which  would  throw  you  into 
dilorder,  and  make  you  loie  thatjuftnefs  and  order  without 
which  no  horfe  will  be  obedient,  and  work  with  readinefs 
and  pleafure. 

Thofe  motions,  which  are  called  defcents  of  the  hand,  are 
made  three  different  ways,  either  by  dropping  the  knuckles 
directly,  and  at  once,  upon  the  horfe's  neck,  or  by  taking 
the  reins  in  the  right  hand,  about  four  fingers'  breadth 
above  the  left,  and  letting  them  flide  through  the  left, 
dropping  your  right  hand  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  horle's 
neck,  or  elfe  by  putting  the  horfe  under  the  button,  as  it  is 
called  ;  that  is,  by  taking  the  end  of  the  reins  in  your  right 
hand,  quitting  them  entirely  with  your  left  hand,  and  letting 
the  end  of  them  fall  upon  your  horfe's  neck.  Thefe  motions, 
however,  which  give  a  prodigious  grace  to  the  horfeman, 
never  fhould  be  made  but  with  great  caution,  and  exattly 
at  the  time  when  the  horfe  is  quite  together,  and  in  the  hand  ; 
and  you  mull  take  care  in  counterbalancing,  by  throwing 
back  your  body,  the  weight  of  the  horfe  upon  his  haunches. 

The  appui  being  always  in  the  fame  degree,  would  heat 
the  mouth,  would  dull  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  would  deaden  the 
horfe's  bars,  and  render  them  infenfible  and  callous  ;  this 
fhews  the  neceffity  of  continually  yielding  and  drawing 
back  the  hand,  to  keep  the  horfe's  mouth  frefh  and  awake. 
See  Appui. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  feveral  pofitions  and  motions 
of  the  hand  above  defcribed,  are  as  follow  :  the  hand  directs 
the  reins,  the  reins  operate  upon  the  branches  of  the  bit  ; 
the  branches  upon  the  mouth-piece,  and  the  curb  ;  the 
mouth-pieces  operate  upon  the  bars,  and  the  curb  upon  the 
chin  of  the  horfe. 

The  right  rein  guides  the  horfe  to  the  left,  the  left  rein 
to  tlie  right.  Would  you  go  to  the  right  ?  you  pafs  to 
the  fourth  pofition  of  the  hand,  that  is,  you  carry  and  turn 
your  nails  to  the  right  ;  now,  in  carrying  thus  your  nails  to 
the  right,  and  reverting  your  hand  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
your  thumb  points  to  the  left,  and  your  little  finger  being 
raifed  turns  to  the  right ;  you,  by  this  means,  fhorten  your 
left  rein  ;  it  is  this  left,  therefore,  that  turns  and  guides  the 
horfe  to  the  right.  Would  you  go  to  the  left  ?  pafs  to  the 
fifth  pofition  ;  you  will  carry  the  back  of  your  hand  to  the 
left,  fo  that  your  nails  will  be  turned  downward  a  little, 
your  thumb  will  be  to  the  right,  the  little  finger  to  the 
ieft  ;  this  will  fhorten  the  right  rein  ;  the  right  rein,  there- 
fore, determines  your  horfe  to  the  left. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  the  effeft  which  the  mouth- 
piece has  upon  the  bars,  and  of  the  curb  upon  the  chin, 
depends  upon  the  branches  of  the  bitt ;  when  the  brandies 
rife,  or  are  turned  upwards,  the  mouth-piece  finks  ;  and 
when  the  branches  fink,  the  mouth-piece  rifes  ;  fo  that 
when  your  horfe  is  going  ftraight  forward,  if  you  keep 
your  hand  low,  and  clofe  to  your  body,  the  mouth-piece 
then  preffes  itronger  upon  the  bars ;  and  the  chain  or  curb 
having,  in  confequence,  more  liberty,  afts  lefs  upon  the 
beard.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  keep  your  hand  high,  a 
little  forward,  and  confequently  a  little  out  of  the  line  of 
the  end  of  the  branches,  the  mouth-piece  then  finks,  and 
the  branches,  of  neceffity,  operate  upon  the  curb,  which 
preffes  then  very  ftrongly  upon  the  beard.  Now,  in  order 
to  place,  and  bring  in  your  horfe's  head,  you  muft  hold 
your  hand  low  ;  and,  in  order  to  raife  and  lighten  a  horfe 
that  weighs  upon  the  hand,  and  carries  his  head  too  low, 
you  mnil  advance  your  hand  a  little,  and  keep  it  high. 

Would  you  have  your  horfe  go  back,  come  to  the  third 
pofition  ?  but  take  care  to  round  your  wrift  exactly,  in  order 
to  work  equally   with  both  your  reins  ;  and  by  this  means 
aid  your  horfe  more  effectually  to  go  back  ftraight  and  ba- 
lanced 
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lanced  between  your  lege,  which  he  could  never  do,  if  one 
rein  were  to  operate  flronger  than  the  other. 

There  arc  particular  cafes  where  the  reins  are  feparatcd, 
and  one  hckl  in  each  hand  ;  it  is  ufual  to  feparate  them,  when 
you  trot  a  young  horfe,  or  when  you  are  to  work  one  who 
is  difobedient  and  refills  his  rider;  upon  thefe  occalions, 
keep  both  your  bands  upon  a  level,  low,  and  near  your 
body.  To  turn  to  the  right,  ulc  your  right  rein  ;  to  go  to 
the  left,  ufe  your  left  rein  ;  but  in  order  to  make  them  have 
their  effect,  move  your  arm  gently,  turning  it  a  little  from 
your  body,  keeping  your  hand  always  low,  and  even  near 
your  boot. 

Every  horfeman,  who  would  be  perfect  in  his  art,  ought 
to  know  the  difpolition  *f  his  horfe,  the  vices  to  which  he 
is  fubject,  the  caufes  from  which  they  proceed,  and  the 
proper  method  of  retraining  or  amending  them.  Some- 
times a  horie  will  rebel,  when  you  prefs  him  to  do  fome- 
thing  of  which  he  is  ignorant  ;  in  this  cafe  he  mould  be 
taught  what  you  expect.  ]  f  he  knows,  but  cannot,  through 
inabilitv,  perform  what  you  require,  endeavour  to  ailiil 
nature  by  the  help  of  art  ;  but  if  he  knows,  and  is  able  to 
do  what  you  expect,  firtt  try  every  method  which  patience 
and  perfeverance  can  fuggelt,  and'if  you  fail,  compel  him 
by  force  and  feverity.  A  horfe  may  be  imperfect  and  bad 
from  four  caufes  :  weaknefs,  heavinefs  in  his  make,  want 
of  courage,  and  lloth  ;  and  four  qualities  mult  confpire  to 
make  a  good  horfe,  Ws.  itrcngth,  activity,  courage,  and 
judgment.  By  a  combination  or  mixture  of  thefe  different 
qualities,  are  the  various  difpolitions  of  horfes  produced  ; 
and  the  remedy  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
animals  as  well  as  to  the  diforder  which  the  horfeman  propofes 
to  rectify.  A  horfe  may  be  difficult  to  be  mounted  ; 
examine  the  fource  of  this  vice.  It  may  be  owing  either  to 
the  ignorance,  or  the  brutality,  of  thofe  who  have  firtt  had 
to  do  with  him,  or  perhaps  that  the  faddle  may  have  hurt 
him,  or  elfe  to  a  temper  naturally  bad.  To  whatever  caufe 
it  may  be  owing,  remember  never  to  beat  him  ;  for  inilead 
of  curing  him,  you  would  certainly  confirm  him  in  his  vice  ; 
clap  him  gently  when  you  approach  him,  itroke  his  head 
and  mane,  talk  to  him,  and  as  you  talk,  clap  the  feat  of  the 
faddle  ;  keep  yourfelf  ttill  all  the  while,  put  your  foot  only 
in  the  itirrup  to  encourage  your  horie,  without  doing  any 
more,  in  order  to  make  him  familiar,  and  to  lofe  all  appre- 
henfion  and  fear  when  he  is  going  to  be  mounted  ;  by  little, 
and  by  degrees,  at  la.it,  he  will  let  you  mount  him  ;  you 
will  immediately  get  down,  and  remount,  and  fo  fuccef- 
fivoly  for  feveral  times  together,  without  attempting  to  do 
any  thing  elfe;  but  lend  him  back  to  the  liable.  If  it 
happens  that  when  you  are  upon  him,  he  runs  from  the 
[dace  where  you  got  upon  him,  bring  him  to  it  immediately, 
him  there  Ionic  time,   coax  him,   and    fend    him  away. 

The  lirft  lefTons  ought  to  be  well  weighed,  when  you  un- 
voting horfe  to  obedience,  and  to  reclaim 
11  liberty  to  the  lubjectionof  the  bridle,  faddle,  and 
'ns  rider  ;  lo  restrained,  it  is  not  furpriiing  if 
loy  all  his  itrcngth  againit  you  in  his  own  de- 

rality  of  colts  are  difficult  to  be  turned  and 
guided  as  you  would  have  them  go  ;  we  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  1  1  at  this  their  nrft  difobedience).  It  mult 
be  imputed  to  the  habit  they  acquire  from  their  birth,  of 
conftantly  foil..  til  ir  dams;  indulged  in  this  liberty, 
and  subjected  all  at  once  by  the  bit,  it  is  but  natural  they 
ihould  rebel.  Thereis  no  way  of  eradicating  thefe  lirft  im- 
I     BionsJ  but  by  gentlenefs  and  patience.     A  horfeman  who 

:  Id  make   Die  of   force  and  correction,   and  employ   it  all 
at  once  upon  a  young  horfe,  would  difcouragc   and  make 


him  be  vicious  ever  after.  If,  therefore,  your  horfe  rc-fufc- 
to  go  forward,  you  mult  lead  another  horfe  before  him  ;  the 
perfon  who  rides  the  colt  will  try  from  time  to  time,  and,  in- 
fenfibly,  to  make  the  colt  go  abreall  with  him,  and  after- 
wards get  before  him.  It,  being  iurpnled  at  feeing  the 
horfe  no  longer,  lie  (tops,  or  runs  back,  the  rider  rnulf  en- 
deavour to  drive  him  forward  either  by  his  voice,  or  fome 
kind  of  (light  initrnment,  or  he  that  rides- the  other  horfe 
may  give  him  a  Itroke  with  the  chambriere,  in  order  to 
make  him  go  forward  ;  if  thefe  methods  Ihould  not  fuccced, 
he  will  go  before  him  again  with  the  other  horfe  ;  by  degrees 
(for  one  leilun  will  not  be  fufficient)  the  colt  will  grow  ac- 
cultomed  to  it,  and,  at  lalt,  will  go  on  of  himtelf. 

Molt  horfes  who  ftart  have  fome  defect  in  their  fight, 
winch  makes  them  fear  to  approach  the  object.  The  horfe- 
man, upon  thefe  occafions,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to 
pumlhment,  which  often  ferves  only  to  alarm  the  horfe,  and 
extinguifh  his  courage  and  vigour,  Ihould  firit  endeavour  to 
lead  him  gently  towards  the  object  that  terrifies  him,  either 
by  encouraging  him  with  his  voice,  or  by  doling  his  legs 
upon  him,  to  make  him  go  up  to  the  object  that  terrifies 
him.  If  he  will  not  go  towards  it,  you  may  give  him  the 
fpurs,  but  with  difcretion  ;  and  by  coaxing  and  carefles, 
pufh  him  towards  it  infenfibly.  Severe  correction  will  never 
cure  him  of  this  fearful  temper,  which  is  a  fault  inherent  in 
his  nature  ;  nor  of  any  imperfection  in  his  fight,  which  is  a 
diforder  belonging  to  him  ;  but  the  habit  of  view  and  fmell- 
ing  may,  in  time,  remedy  the  defects  of  nature. 

If,  notwithstanding,  you  perceive  that  lloth  and  malice 
are  added  to  thefe  faults,  you  mult  ufe,  as  you  find  it  ne- 
cellary,  both  mildnefs  and  fevere  correction  ;  and  you  will 
bellow  them  in  proportion  to  the  effect  they  produce.  For 
the  reit,  be  careful  never  to  furprize  and  alarm  a  young 
horfe  which  is  fhy,  and  apt  to  Itart  ;  never  terrify  him  with 
what  he  molt  fears  ;  never  beat  him  in  order  to  make  him 
come  up  to  an  object  of  which  he  is  afraid  ;  accustom  him 
by  degrees  to  it,  and  have  patience  ;  the  fear  of  punifhment 
does  oftentimes  more  harm,  and  is  more  dreaded  by  him, 
than  the  very  object  which  firit  alarmed  him. 

There  are  fome  horfes  who  are  struck  with  fuch  terror  at 
the  light  of  a  (tone,  or  wooden-bridge,  at  the  found  and 
echo  of  the  hollow  part  of  it,  that  they  will  fling  them- 
felves  headlong  into  the  water,  without  the  rider's  being 
able  to  restrain  him.  They  are  to  be  cured  of  this  appre- 
henfion,  by  covering  the  pavement  of  their  ft  all  with  wooden 
planks,  between  two  and  three  feet  high.  The  horie  Handing 
constantly  upon  them,  his  feet  will  make  the  lame  noife  as 
they  do  when  he  goes  over  a  bridge  ;  and  he  will,  of  courfe, 
grow  familiar  to  the  found,  and  lofe  all  apprehenfion  of  it. 

To   accustom   them   likewile  to   the  noife  of  the 
running  under  the  bridge,  lead  him  to  a  mill,   fix  two  pi 
directly  ovcr-againit   the   wheels,  and  tie  your   horfe  con- 
llantly  for  two   hours   together,  feveral  times   in   the  day. 
Having  done  this,  bung  him  back  to  the  bridge,  and  ' 
old  horfe,  that  is  not  atraid,  go  before  lum  upon  tin   1> 
by  degrees  you  will  find  him  go  over  a  bridge  as  readily  and 
quietly  as  if  lie  had  never  had  the  lead  apprehenfion. 

For  horfes  that  are  addicted  to  lie  down  in  the 
you  mud  provide  yourfelf  with  two  little  leaden  halls,  and 
tie  them  to  a  piece  of  packthread,  ami,  in  the  moment 
that  lie  is  lying  down,  you  mull  drop  thefe  into  his  ears; 
and  if  In-  rites  instantly,  or  forbears  to  lie  down,  draw  them 
back  ;  but.  this  method  is  nol  left  fure  than  that  of  breaking 
a  II. ilk  filled  with  water  upon  his  head,  and  letting  thi  water 
run  into  ins  ears. 

Fire,  fmoke,  the  Imell  of  gunpowder,  the  noife  of 
or  other    arms,    naturally    lurprile   and    frighten    a    hi  rl 
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There  are  few  that  will  come  near  fire,  or  pais  by  it,  without 
difficulty.  There  are  many  occasions,  however,  in  which 
it  is  neceffary  ;  it  is  therefore  proper  to  accuftom  your  horfe 
to  it.  In  the  firft  place,  begin  with  your  horfe  by  letting 
him  fee  it,  and  for  that  purpofe  tie  him  between  two  pillars, 
and  hold  before  him,  at  about  thirty  paces  diftant,  a  burn- 
ing whifp  of  draw  ;  this  fhould  be  continued  for  fome  days 
together,  repeating  it  Several  times  each  day.  Let  the 
perfon  who  holds  the  brand  advance  towards  the  horfe  ftep 
by  ftep  ;  and  let  him  take  care  to  advance,  or  ftop,  often,  as 
he  perceives  the  horfe  is  moved,  or  lefs  frightened,  who,  in 
a  fhort  time,  will  be  emboldened,  and  no  longer  afraid  of  the 
fire.  After  this,  get  upon  him,  carry  him  flovvly,  and  as  it 
were  infenfibly,  towards  the  brand,  the  perfon  who  holds  it 
taking  care  not  to  ftir  ;  if  your  horfe  comes  up  to  it  with- 
out being  frightened,  let  the  man  on  foot  walk  en,  and  let 
the  horfe  follow  the  fire.  Would  you  bring  your  horfe  to 
go  acrofs  a  fire,  lay  upon  the  ground  fome  llraw  about  half 
burnt  out,  and  he  will  pafs  over  it. 

With  refpetft  to  the  noife  of  arms  and  drums,  let  your 
horfe  hear  them  before  you  give  him  his  oats  ;  do  this  re- 
gularly every  day,  for  fome  time,  and  he  will  be  fo  ufcd  to 
them  as  not  to  mind  them. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  entier,  in  its  natural  fenfe  whole, 
entire  ;  and,  in  the  figurative  meaning,  obllinate,  itubborn, 
opinionated,  to  that  hand  to  which  he  reftifes  to  turn.  A 
hurt  in  his  foot,  leg,  or  Ihoulder,  may  often  be  the  caufe  of 
his  refufing  to  turn  to  that  fide  where  he  feels  any  pain.  A 
hurt  in  his  reins,  or  haunches,  a  curb  or  fpaving,  which, 
by  hindering  him  to  bend,  and  reft  upon  his  hocks,  may 
make  him  guilty  of  this  difobedience.  Art  can  do  little 
towards  curing  thefe  evils  ;  coufequently,  a  horfe  fo  affe&ed 
will  never  drefs  well,  becaufe  he  never  can  be  made  fupple 
and  ready  ;  befides,  every  horfe  is  naturally  inclined  to  go 
to  one  hand  more  than  the  other,  and  then  he  will  go  to 
that  hand  on  which  he  finds  himfelf  the  weakelt,  becaufe 
with  the  (trongeft  he  can  turn  more  eaiily. 

It  is  a  known  faft  that  hories  are  naturally  inclined  to  go 
better  to  one  hand  than  to  the  other.  The  halter,  the 
bridle,  the  faddle,  and  the  girths,  are  all  put  on,  and  tied 
on  the  left  fide  ;  when  they  are  rubbed  or  curried,  the  man 
ftands  on  their  left  fide  ;  the  fame  when  they  are  fed  ;  and 
when  they  arc  led  out,  the  man  holds  them  in  his  right  hard, 
coufequently  their  head  is  pulled  to  the  left ;  here  is  a  chain 
of  reafons  fufficient  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  if  they  are 
readier  to  turn  to  one  hand  than  the  other,  it  is  owing  to  a 
habit  and  cuftom  which  we  ourfelves  have  given  them. 

We  feldom  meet  with  horfes  that  are  readier  to  turn  to  the 
right  hand  than  the  left  ;  and  when  it  fo  happens,  it  often- 
times denotes  an  ill  temper  ;  it  demands  much  time  and  pains 
to  cure  them  of  this  fault. 

Note. — It  is  not  proper  to  ufe  fevere  correction  to  make 
a  horfe  obey  who  refufes  to  turn  to  one  hand  ;  if  he  is  cold 
and  dull,  he  will  lofe  all  his  vigour  and  courage  ;  if  he  is  of 
an  angry  temper,  hot,  and  briik,  you  would  make  him 
defperate  and  mad  ;  work  him  then  upon  the  principles  of 
art,  and  purfue  the  method  you  think  molt  likely  to  reform 
his  ill  habits,  and  reduce  him  to  obedience.  If  he  obfti- 
nately  refufes  to  turn  to  one  hand,  begin  the  next  leffon  by 
letting  him  go  to  his  favourite  hand  a  turn  or  two  ;  finiih 
him  on  the  fame  hand,  and  by  degrees  you  will  gain  him  ; 
whereas,  were  you  to  do  otherwife,  you  might  make  him 
be  ever  after  rebellious.  A  horfe  that  flrenuoufly  refifts  his 
rider,  if  he  has  vigour  and  courage  after  he  is  reduced  and 
conquered,  will,  neverthelefs,  fucceed  in  what  you  want 
of  him,  provided  he  is  under  the  direction  of  an  able  and 
knowing  perfon,  who   underftands  the  aids  of  the  hands 


and  legs,  and  their  mutual  harmony  and  corrclpondence. 
Such  a  hcrfe  is  even  preferable  to  one  who  never  rebels,  be- 
caufe, in  this  laft,  nature  may  be  deficient,  if  we  may  bf 
allowed  the  expreffion,  with  refpeifl  to  his  want  of  ftrength 
and  refolution. 

In  order  to  teach  your  horfe  to  turn  to  both  hands,  you 
muft  feparate  your  reins,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  ; 
do  not  confine  him  too  much,  fupport  him  moderately,  fo 
that  you  may  eafily  draw  his  head  to  one  fide  or  the  other, 
as  you  would  have  him  go,  and  to  give  him  the  greater 
liberty  to  turn. 

If  he  refufes  to  obey,  examine  him  ;  if  he  is  by  nature 
impatient,  hot,  and  vicious,  by  no  means  beat  him,  pro- 
vided he  will  go  forward  ;  becaufe  being  held  in  hand,  and 
kept  back  a  little,  is  punifliment  enough  ;  \£  he  ftops,  and 
tries  to  refill,  by  running  back,  drive  him  forward  with  the 
chambriere. 

The  refillance  of  a  horfe  whofe  mouth  is  faulty,  difcovers 
itfelf  more  in  going  forward  than  backward,  and  in  forcing 
the  hand.  A  horfe  of  this  fort  ought  never  to  be  beat,  he 
ought  to  be  kept  back,  as  we  have  jult  now  faid  ;  you  muft 
endeavour  to  give  him  a  good  and  jult  appui,  and  put  him 
upon  his  haunches,  in  order  to  cure  him  of  the  trick  of 
leaning  upon  his  bit,  and  forcing  the  hand.  If  your  horfe 
is  heavy,  never  prefs  or  put  him  together,  till  you  have 
lightened  his  fore-part,  and  put  him  upon  his  haunches,  for 
fear  of  throwing  him  fo  much  upon  his  fhoulders,  that  it 
may  be  very  difficult  afterwards  to  raife  him.  Take  parti- 
cular care  to  lighten  every  horfe  that  is  heavy  before,  and 
has  malice  in  his  temper  at  the  fame  time  ;  for  if  you  were 
to  prefs  him,  he  would  refill  you  through  vice  ;  in  which 
cafe,  by  his  want  of  ftrength  on  one  hand,  and  being  heavv 
and  unwieldy  on  the  other,  you  would  be  expofed  to  evident 
danger. 

A  reitive  horfe  is  one  that  refufes  to  go  forward,  who 
Handing  Hill  in  the  fame  place,  defends  himfelf  and  refilts 
his  rider  in  feveral  different  mann«rs  ;  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  one  mould  lofe  all  temper  with  fuch  a  horfe,  fince  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  cure  fo  capital  a  fault, 
and  which,  perhaps,  by  habit  and  time,  is  fo  rooted  in  him 
as  to  be  almolt  natural  to  him.  Treat  a  horfe  of  this  fort, 
who  has  been  too  much  conftrained  and  tyrannized  over, 
with  the  fame  lenity  that  you  would  (hew  to  a  young  colt. 
The  fpurs  are  as  improper  to  be  ufed  to  one  as  the  other  ; 
make  ufe  of  your  fwitch,  in  order  to  drive  him  forward,  as 
you  will  alarm  him  lefs,  for  the  fpurs  furprize  a  horfe,  abate 
his  courage,  and  are  more  likely  to  make  him  reitive,  than 
oblige  him  to  go  forward,  if  he  refufes  to  do  fo. 

There  is  likewile  another  method  to  punifh  a  reftive  horfe, 
it  is  to  make  him  go  backward  the  moment  he  begins  to  refift ; 
thefe  corrections  often  fucceed  ;  but  the  general  rule  is  to 
pufh  and  carry  your  horfe  forward,  whenever  he  refufes  to 
advance,  and  continues  in  the  fame  place,  and  defends  him- 
felf either  by  turning  or  flinging  his  croupe  on  one  fide  or 
the  other  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  nothing  is  fo.  efficacious  as 
to  pufh  him  forward  vigoroufly. 

The  moft  dangerous  of  all  defences  a  horfe  can  make,  is 
to  rife  dire&ly  upon  his  hinder  legs,  and  ftand  almoft  quite 
ftraight,  becaufe  he  runs  a  riik  of  falling  backward,  and  in 
that  cafe  the  rider  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  People 
have  endeavoured  to  correft  this  vice  by  a  method  of 
punifhment,  which  might  prove  dangerous  unlefs  given  in 
time,  and  with  the  greateft  exadlnefs. 

Whenever  the  horfe  riles  ftraight  up,  throw  your  body- 
forward,  and  give  him  all  the  bridle  ;  the  weight  of  your 
body  upon  his  fore -parts  will  oblige  him  to  come  down  ; 
in  the  minute  that  his  fore-feet  are  coming  to  the  ground, 

give 
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(rive  him  both  the  fpurs  firm,  and  as  quick  as  you  can. 
TJiefe  aids  and  corrections,  however,  mull  be  given  with 
the  greatefl  caution  and  exactnefs  ;  for  were  you  to  give 
him  the  fpurs  when  he  is  in  the  air,  he  would  fall  over, 
whereas  if  you  watch  the  time  fo  as  not  to  1'pur  him  but 
when  he  is  coming  down,  and  his  fore-feet  near  the  ground, 
it  is  then  impoflible  he  mould  fall  backward,  for  then  his 
balance  is  deltroyed,  and  he  is  upon  all  his  legs  again,  and 
cannot  rife  without  lirit  touching  the  ground,  and  taking 
his  fpring  from  thence  ;  if,  therefore,  you  give  him  the  fpurs 
before  he  is  in  a  fituation  to  rife  again,  you  will  punifh  him, 
and  drive  him  forward  at  the  fame  time. 

This  defence  is  flili  more  dangerous  in  horfes  who  are  of 
a  fiery  temper,  and  weak  in  their  haunches  at  the  fame  time. 
Thefe  are  continually  apt  to  rife  ;  and  whatever  precautions 
the  rider  may  take,  he  is  in  continual  danger  of  their 
coming  over  ;  the  way  to  correct  them  is  this  ;  tie  your 
horfe  between  the  pillars  very  fhort,  put  on  a  good  cavefon 
of  cord,  and  do  not  fiiffer  him  to  be  mounted.  Prick  him 
upon  the  buttock  with  a  fpur,  or  fharp  piece  of  iron,  in 
order  to  make  him  flrike  out  behind  ;  encourage  him  when 
he  kicks,  and  continue  to  make  him  kick,  encouraging  him 
from  time  to  time,  wl.-en  he  obeys  ;  do  this  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  every  day.  When  you  perceive  that  he  begins  to 
kick  the   moment  after  you  fo   prick  him,  without  waiting 

fill  he  feels  it,  get  upon  him,  hold   your  reins  long,  prick     extending  itfelf  lengthways  on  a  plain;  ferving "to" 
him,  and  let  a  man  ftand  by  and  prick  him  at  the  lame  time  ;     camp,  or  give  an  advantage  to  a  port. 

The  word,  in  its   original   French,  fignifies  a  curtain  or 
cover,  formed  from    the    Latin  ridellum.     Borel  derives   it 
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(he  is  faid  to  ride  hard,  and    the 
loader. 

A  (hip  rides  acrofs,  when  me  rides  with  her  main-yards 
and  lore-yards  hoiited  up  to  the  hounds,  and  both  yards  and 
arms  topped  alike. 

She  is  faid  to  ride  a-pech,  when  one  end  of  the  yard  is 
peeked  up,  and  the  other  hangs  down  :  this  is  alfo  faid  of  a 
fhip,  when,  m  weighing,  me  is  brought  direaiy  over  her 
anchor. 

She  is  faid  to  ride  athwart,  when  her  pofition  lies  acrofs 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  tide,  when  the  former  is  fo 
trong  as  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  current  of  the 
alter  :  and  to  ride  betwixt  -wind  and  tide,  when  the  wind 
hath  equal  force  over  her  one  way,  and  the  tide  another,  fo 
that  me  is  in  a  manner  balanced  between  them,  and  rides 
without  the  kail  drain  on  her  cables.  If  the  wind  have 
more  power  over  her  than  the  tide,  fhe  is  faid  to 
wind-road. 


ride 


She  is  faid  to  ride  hawfeful,  when,  in  ftrefs  of  weather, 
(lie  hills  fo  deep,  that  the  water  runs  in  at  her  haufes. 

She  is  faid   to    ride  portoife,  when   her  yards  are  ftruck 
down  upon  the  deck,  or  when  they  are  down  a-port-laft. 

To  Ride  landlocked,  at  fea.     See  'Laud- locked. 

To  Ride  by  the  Stoppers.     See  Stoppers. 

£AU,  in   Fortification,  a  fmall  elevation   of  earth, 
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ncourage  him  when  he  kicks,  and  continue  to  prick  him, 
i  0  make  him  do  it,  till  he  will  kick  readily  only  at  the  offer 
you  make  of  pricking  him  ;  he  ought  to  be  brought  to  this 
point  in  five  or  fix  days.  After  this,  take  him  out  of  the 
pillars,  mount  him,  and  trot  him  in  the  longe,  and  make 
him  kick  by  pricking  him  behind  ;  after  that,  let  him  walk 
two  or  three  (teps,  then  make  him  kick  again,  and  fo  work 
him  by  degrees.  Put  him  to  the  gallop,  and  if  he  offers  to 
rife,  prick  him  behind,  and  make  aim  kick  ;  nothing  excels 
this  method,  to  break  a  horfe  of  this  terrible  and  dangerous 
vice. 

Thofe  horfes  who  are  fubjeft  to  kick,  either  when  they 
go  forward,  or  (land  Hill,  mull  be  kept  much  together,  or 
held  in  clofely,  to  make  them  go  backward,  and  you  will 
cure  them  of  this  vice. 


from  rider e. 

A  rideau  is  alfo  convenient  for  thofe  who  would  befiege  a 
place  at  a  near  diitance,  and  to  fecure  the  workmen  in  their 
approaches  to  the  foot  of  a  fortrefs. 

Rideau  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  trench,  the  earth 
of  which  is  thrown  up  on  its  fide,  to  ferve  as  a  parapet  for 
covering  the  men. 

Rideau,   in  Geography,  a  river  in   the  eaftern  diftrict  of 
Canada,  which  runs  into  the  Utwas,  or  Ottawa.     N.  lat 
45°  15'.     W.  long.  760. 

RIDER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ha- 
dramaut. 

RlDER,  in  Artillery  Carriages,  a  piece  of  wood,  fomewhat 


He  who  would  fuccecd  in  correcting  the  vices  of  horfes     higher  than  it  is  broad,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the 
fhould  never   depart  from  this  maxim  ;  always  to  obferve  a     body  of  the   axle-tree,  upon  which  the  fide-pieces  reit  in  a 
juit   medium    between    too  indulgent    lenity   and    extreme     four-wheel 
feverity  ;  work  your   horfe  according  to  his  ltrength  and 
capacity  ;  give  your  leflons  in  proportion  to  his  memory  ; 
and  difpenfe  your  punifhments  and  rewards  fuitably  to   his 
courage  and  difpofition.     See  Berenger's  Hill,  and  Art  of 
Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii.  ch.  1,  2,  3.     See  alfo  Aids,  Airs, 
Appui,  Ballotades,  Caprioles,  Corrections,  Crou- 

PADES,   CuRVKTv,    EnTIER,   Epaule  en  Dedans,  GALLOP, 

Hand,  Mezair,  Passade,  Passage,  Pesade,  Pillars, 
Pirouette,  Ramingue,  Restive,  Step  ami  Leap,  Stop, 
Terre-a-terre,  Trot,  Union-,  Volte. 

Ride,  among  fheep  farmers,  a  term  applied  to  rams, 
which,  when  they  are  put  to  I  lie  ewes,  are  faid  to  be  at  ride. 
See  Ram. 

Ridk,  ill  the  Sea  Language,  a  term  varioufly  applied. 
Thus,  a  fhip  is  faid  to  ride,  when  In  r  anchors  hold  her 
faft,  fo  that  (he  drives  not  away  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
or  tide. 

A  fhip  is  faid  to  ride  well  or  eafy,  when  (he  does  not  la- 
bour heavily,  or  feel  a  great  {train,  when  anchored  in  an 
open  road  or  bay.  On  the  contrary,  when  file  pitches  vio- 
lently into  the  lea,  fo  as  to  llrain  her  cables,  mans,  or  hull, 
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wneei    carriage ;    fuch   as    the    ammunition-waggon, 
block-carriage,  and  fling-waggons. 

Rider  is  alfo  ufed  for  after-claufes,  added  to  bills,  whilft 
they  are  depending  in  parliament. 

Rider-Ac//.     See  Roll. 

Riders,  Out.    See  Oxrc-Ridert. 

Riders,  in  Ship  Building,  interior  ribs,  to  ffrengtheu 
and  bind  the  parts  of  a  (hip  together,  being  fayed  upon  the 
inlide  llufl',  and  bolted  through  all.  They  are  moltly  ufed 
in  (hips  of  war,  and  are  varioufly  iituatcd,  as  the  jloor- 
ridert,  which  are  Fayed  athwart  the  keelfon,  and  fhould  be 
placed  over  the  full  futtocks.  The  next  arc  the  firjl  futteck- 
riders,  which  fay  alongiide  the  floor-ruler;,  and  give  fearph 
above  them  :  thefe  are  connected  by  crofs-chocks  athwart 
their  heels,  that  fearph  to  each  fide  with  hook  and  butt.  Tin- 
next  :uv/tcond/ultoch-riders,  which  fay  alongiide  of  thefirlt 
futtoek-nders,  down  to  the  floor-ridns,  and  run  up  under 
the  orlop  beams.  The  third  futtoci- riders  fay  alongiide  the 
fecond  fnUock-riders,  fearph  or  meet  the  heads  oi  thefirlt 
futtock-riders,  and  run  up  to  the  gun-deck  beams.  The 
whole  are  bolted  together  fore  and  aft.  Breadth  and  top- 
ridei",  which  were  above  the  former,  feem  now  to  be  difcon- 
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tinned  in  the  navy,  as  they  could  only  be  ufeful  in  wake  of  courfe  conceived,  that  this  form  was  purpofely  given  them, 

the   main   and  fore-chains,  as  the  midfhips  is  much  better  as  the  only  means  by  which  lands  in  fuch  a  (late  could  be 

drengthened  now  by  uniting  the  fides  and  Jiid-beams  toge-  drained.     And  that,  as  the  molt  crooked  ridges  are  found 

th'r  bv  the  knees.  on  tnL'  ^eep  and  (loping  grounds,  it  may  be   fuppofed  tha1 

Thefe  riders  ftood  diagonally,  fo  as  to  fallen  through  two  that  form  and  pofition  were  adopted  by  the  firll  cultivators,  as 

or  more  timbers,  the   Itrength   depending    much   thereon,  the  bed  for  preventing  the  foil  from  being  warned  away  by 


The  top-riders  came  up  to"  the  top  of  the  fide,  and  the 
breadth-riders  between  them  and  the  third  futtock-ridcrs,  or 
on  the  broadeft  part  of  the  fhip,  and  hence  their  name. 
Riders  are  not  fo  much  required  in  merchant-fhips  as  in 
fhips  of  war,  excepting  floor  and  lower  riders  in  large  (hips 
(which  are  generally  of  iron,  fo  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
ftowage),becaufe  the  cargo  being  flowed  low  down,  and  the 
rising  lighter,  the  upper  works  are  not  fo  liable  to  ftrain 
and  labour,  like  thofe  fhips  of  war  having  their  heavy 
ordnance  above  the  line  of  floatation. 

RIDGE,  in  Buildings,  the  higheft  part  of  the  roof  or 
covering  of  a  houfe. 

Ridge  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  piece  of  wood,  in  which 
the  rafters  meet. 

RiDGE-ryfe.     See  Tyle. 

Ridge,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a  long  aflemblage  of  rocks, 
lying  near  the  furface  of  the  fea,  fo  as  to  intercept  the  paf- 
fage  of  a  fhip  under  fail. 

RiDGV-Taci/e.     See  Tackle. 
RiDGZ-Ropes.     See  Ropes. 

RIDGEFIELD,  in  Geography,  a  pod-town  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut  ;  to  miles  S.W.  of 
Danbury.  This  townfhip  was  called  by  the  Indians  «  Cau- 
dotowa,"  or  high  land.  It  was  fettled  in  1709,  and  contains 
2103  inhabitants. 

RIDGES,  in  Agriculture,  are  pieces  of  ground  laid  up  be- 
tween two  furrows,  having  always  confiderable  length,  but 
different  fmall  breadths,  according  to  circumftances. 

It  is  ftated  by  the  author  of  the  Prefent  State  of  Agri- 
culture in  Great  Britain,  that  in  many   of  the  more  fertile 
and   populous   didriCts,  the  ridges   are    found  remarkably 
crooked,  unequal  in  breadth,  and  made  to  rife  towards  the 
middle,  or  crown,  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet  above  the  fur- 
rows, on  either  fide.    And  he  fuppofes  that  thefe  are  formed 
in  the  word  manner,  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  which  are  now 
intended  by  dividing  a  field  into  ridges.     But  this,  he  thinks, 
could  not  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  the  farmers  of  for- 
mer periods ;  but  that,   on  the  contrary,  from  the  practice 
being  fo  general,  it-  is  more  than  probable  that  fuch  form, 
though  now  confidered  abfurd,  was  formerly  fuppofed  an 
improvement,  as  in  the  cafe  of  many  other  practices  of  anti- 
quity ;  as  in  many  of  the  hilly  fituations  in  Scotland,  where 
the   foils  are  dry,  and  in  a  tolerably  level  date,  and  where 
cultivation    had  without  doubt  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period,  although  at  prefent   abandoned  to   the    growth  of 
heath,  the  ridges  are  found  as  draight  as  thofe  in  the  bed 
cultivated  didriCts  in  the  kingdom.     The  reafon  which  in- 
duced the  cultivators  of  thefe  times  to  conftruCt  the  ridges 
in  fuch  forms,  may,  he  thinks,  be  explained  in  this  way  ; 
that  as  the  lands  were  modly  cultivated  in  the  open  field,  or 
run-ridge  date,  the  furrows  of  the  ridges  were,  for  the  mod 
part,  the  mark  or  boundary  between   one  farmer  and  an- 
other.    The  portion  of  land  belonging  to  a  tenant  in  any  one 
place  being  on  this  account  fo  fmall,  as  to  prV-ent  him  from 
employing  any  other  mode  of  drainage,  than  that  of  railing 
the  ridge  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  permit  the  water  to  dif- 
charge  itfelf  by  the  furrows,  without  injuring  the  crop.     It 
is  dated,  that  all  the  ridges  that  are  broader  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  will  generally  be  difcovered  to  be  the  narrowed 
at  that  end  which  is  dill  the  moll  wet  and  fpouty.     It  is  of 
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fudden  falls  of  rain,  which  mud  no  doubt  have  been  the 
cafe  to  a  greater  extent,  had  the  ridges  been  draight.  Each 
furrow,  by  becoming  a  fort  of  fmall  rivulet,  without  any 
thing  to  impede  its  courfe,  mull  have  done  more  mifchief  to 
the  foil  than  if  it  had  been  gradually  taken  off  the  circuitous 
courle  of  the  crooked  ridges. 

But  from  the  change  in  the  nature  of  poffi.-ffmg  lands, 
proprietors  and  tenants  having  now,  except  in  a  few  open  field 
didriCls,  the  means  of  draining  and  forming  the  ridges  in 
the  mod  effectual  manner,  thefe  old  forms  of  ridges,  which 
can  only  be  ufeful  in  fuch  cads  as  the  above,  are  not  only 
rendered  ufelefs,  but  operate  drongly  againll  the  full  im- 
provement of  the  foil.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there  is, 
it  is  conceived,  no  fort  of  bufrntfs  in  which  the  farmer  can 
be  engaged,  that  demands  more  judgment  and  caution  than 
that  of  levelling  and  altering  the  direction  of  fuch  forts  of 
ridges.  However,  before  the  mode  of  managing  this  in  the 
cheaped  and  mod  effectual  manner  is  explained,  it  may  be 
proper  to  (hew  the  moll  fuitable  forms  and  directions  in  dif- 
ferent forts  of  foil,  and  under  different  circumdances  of  the 
grounds. 

In  forming  ridges,  great  attention  is  necefiary  to  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  particular  fituation  of 
it,  as  the  fize,  height,  and  direction  mud,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  be  governed  by  them.  It  has  been  obferved  by  a 
late  practical  writer,  that  where  the  land  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  be  highly  retentive  of  moillure,  or,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  pofition,  liable  to  become  too  wet  for  the 
growth  of  ufeful  crops,  the  ridges  fhould  in  general  be 
made  narrower,  and  have  a  more  rounded  or  convex  form, 
than  in  the  contrary  cafe,  or  where  it  is  expofed  to  injury 
from  becoming  too  dry.  But,  in  the  fird  cafe,  they  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  raifed  fo  very  high  as  is  fometimes  the 
praftice,  as  by  fuch  means  much  inconvenience  is  often  fuf- 
tained  from  the  crowns  becoming  too  dry,  and  the  grain 
ripening  in  a  flow  and  partial  manner.  Befides,  narrow 
ridges,  with  but  a  little  elevation,  are,  in  general,  much 
more  effectual  in  taking  away  the  water  that  may  be  in- 


jurious. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  writer  of  the  Perthihire 
Agricultural  Report,  in  refpeCt  to  the  height  of  ridges  in 
lands  of  more  dry  defcription,  that  as  the  furrows,  in  gene- 
ral, produce  lefs  crop  than  any  other  part  of  the  ground, 
the  fewer  furrows  the  better,  provided  the  land  can  bear  it. 
If  the  field  be  dry,  there  is  not  only  more  produce  by  fewer 
furrows,  but  the  ridges  are  cloven  by  every  ploughing  (a 
thing  that  cannot  be  done  in  raifed  ridges  with  deep  fur- 
rows), which  keeps  them  in  an  uniform  level  furface,  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  labour  of  fpri.ng  and  harved.  Per- 
fons  who  are  not  accultomed  to  invedigate  the  caufe  of  what 
they  daily  fee,  are  deterred  from  making  their  ridges  nearly 
flat  by  the  waters  that  dagnate,  in  the  drips  of  grafs  and 
fprits  that  lie  between  the  ridges,  which  they  have  raifed 
greatly  in  the  middle  :  never  confidering  that  they  are  work- 
ing againd  nature,  becaufe  the  more  the  ridges  are  rounded 
the  deeper  are  the  furrows,  till  they  become  like  ditches, 
and  the  more  readily  do  clods  fall  down,  fo  that  they  are 
with  their  own  hands  producing  the  very  evil  which  they 
wifh  to  prevent.  Whereas,  were  the  drips  of  flags  and 
other  trumpery  torn  up,  were  the  furrows  lefs  deep,  and 
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kept  perfectly  clean  and  open,  to  allow  a  free  paffage  to  the 
water,  the  whole  would  flow  to  the  open  dram  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  field  ;  and  the  higher  the  furrows  are,  in 
refpect  to  this  drain,  their  relative  height  would  make  the 
water  flow  the  fader.  Care  fliould  always  be  taken  that 
the  clods  that  fall  back  into  the  furrows,  and  dam  the  water 
in  fuch  land,  fliould  be  removed  with  the  ipade.  The  flo- 
venlincis  of  men  in  this  particular  circumllance,  more  fre- 
quently produces  the  ftagnation  complained  of,  and  all  its 
baneful  confequences,  than  either  ridges  moderately  raifed, 
or  any  other  caufe.  Tins  lie  confiders  as  perfectly  fatisfac- 
tory,  in  refpect  to  laying  out  inch  lands  into  ridges  in  the 
hrft  inflance.  But  that,  in  cales  in  which  neither  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  loil,  nor  the  nature  of  its  iituation,  re- 
quire that  the  ridges  fliould  be  formed  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, or  of  any  certain  breadth,  that  ot  making  them  about 
eighteen  feet  may  be  the  molt  fuitable,  as  they  are  found  to 
anlwer  well  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  ground  properly 
dry,  and  of  the  moll  convenient  distentions  for  turning  the 
teams  at  the  ends  in  ploughing.  And  that  betides,  the 
feed,  where  this  method  is  purfued,  can  ealily  be  town  by 
one  call  up  and  another  down  ;  an  operation  which,  in  other 
circumttances,  would  be  attended  with  conliderably  more 
labour.  That,  in  the  covering  of  the  feed  by  means  of  har- 
rowing, the  work  is  alfo  accomplished  with  more  facility 
and  difpatcli,  as  by  employing  double  implements  of  this 
kind,  one  turn  may  wholly  finiih  the  bufinefs.  And  that  in 
the  reaping,  too,  they  have  advantages,  in  allowing  the  num- 
ber of  reapers  that  are  neceflary  to  work  with  convenience, 
and  without  being  in  the  way  of  each  other.  This,  though 
a  great  advantage  in  fome  cafes,  is  ot  lefs  confequence  fince 
the  mowing  of  grain  is  become  more  general. 

But  it  is  itated,  that  wet,  clayey,  or  any  ftiff  and  te- 
nacious loamy  foils,  where  the  under  ltratum  is  clay,  fhould 
be  ploughed  as  much  as  poflible  into  ridges  of  much  lefs 
lize,  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a  ftate  of  drynefs, 
fuitable  to  the  growth  of  the  crops  that  are  to  be  put  upon 
them.  Three  or  four  feet,  according  to  the  degree  of  te- 
nacity and  wetnefs,  may,  in  fuch  forts  of  land,  be  fully 
fufficient.  And  it  is  added,  that  in  the  counties  of  Effex 
and  Hertford,  on  this  fort  of  wet  foils,  three  feet  are  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  a  very  effectual  manner.  And  that 
it  has  been  obferved  in  the  Middlefex  Agricultural  Report, 
on  the  authority  uf  much  experience,  that  their  fuperiority 
over  ridges  of  greater  breadths,  for  taking  the  water  aif 
without  wafhing  the  land,  is  incontrovertible.  That,  in 
fhort,  as  there  is  much  variation  in  lands  of  thefe  kinds,  the 
width  and  flatnefs  of  the  ridges  fliould  be  increafed  as  they 
recede  from  the  nature  of  clay  or  clayey  loam,  and  approach 
that  of  fand,  in  order  that  a  larger  proportion  of  moifture 
may  be  preferved  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  are  be- 
coming more  of  a  clayey  quality,  they  ought  to  be  narrower, 
and  to  have  a  more  high  and  rounded  form,  that  the  dif- 
charge  of  injurious  moifture  may  be  more  expeditious.  In 
loamy  foils  they  fliould  be  either  broad  and  flat,  or  narrow 
and  round,  in  lome  meafure,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  approach  the  fandy  or  clayey  foils.  And  that, 
in  very  wet  clayey  foils,  where  they  red  upon  a  fubfoil  of 
fome  porous  kind,  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  drainage 
may  often  be  obtained,  by  linking  the  furrow.;  fo  deep,  as 
to  reach  it.  But  fome  perfons,  on  thefe  forts  of  clayey 
foils,  fuppofe  the  beft  breadth  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet,   as 

where  they  are  narrower  there  is  much  disadvantage,  though 

they  keep    the  land  drier.     Alfo,  in   lands   of  the  marfliy 
or  fenny  kinds,  as  moftly  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  the 
nature  of  thefe,  the  ridges  fliould  be  made  narrow,  and  ra- 
ther round  in  their  forms. 
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But  that  as  the  principal  defect  of  lands  of  the  fandy  kind 
is  that  of  parting  with  their  moifture  too  readily,  and  of 
courfe  becoming  quickly  in  a  ftate  of  too  much  drynefs  for 
the  purpofe  of  healthy  vegetation,  it  is  the  mod  advifable 
to  plough  them  into  very  broad  ridges,  or  even  in  fome 
cales  quite  flat,  without  the  lcaft  degree  of  furrow  being 
made  ;  as,  in  this  way,  the  moifture  may  be  more  effectually 
retained  in  fuch  foils,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  crops 
which  are  grown  upon  them.  But  in  the  conftrudting  of 
ridges  on  fuch  foils  as  are  of  the  boggy  or  molly  kinds, 
fome  attention  is  neceffary  in  refpect.  to  their  depth,  and  the 
proportion  of  wetnefs  that  may  be  prefent ;  as  where  they 
are  thin,  and  have  but  little  injurious  moifture,  they  may  be 
more  broad  and  flat  than  where  they  are  deep  of  mofs,  and 
more  retentive  of  moifture  :  fix  or  feven  yards  may,  in 
general,  be  the  bell.  It  is  obferved,  that  even  in  the  deeper 
forts,  long  experience  ha3  (hewn  that,  in  the  firft  inflance, 
it  is  improper  to  make  them  too  high  or  too  narrow  ;  as,  in 
the  former  cafe,  they  throw  the  water  off  from  their  fides, 
without  admitting  it  to  penetrate  their  fubftance,  the  top 
ot  courfe  gets  too  dry  ;  while,  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  lots 
of  iurface,  from  too  many  divifion  furrows.  The  breadths 
already  mentioned  are  found  to  be  the  beft  ;  and  when  the 
improvement  is  completed,  the  ridges  appear  like  fegments 
of  wide  circles,  with  a  clean  well-defined  divifion  furrow  be- 
tween each  of  them.  The  moifture  is  thus  caufed  flowly  to 
filtrate  through  the  mols,  rendered  friable  by  lime,  until  it 
reaches  the  divifion  furrows.  It  is  generally  neceffary  to 
clean  thefe  out  before  winter,  and  at  the  time  the  crop  is 
fown,  until  the  mofs  acquires  folidity.  This  has  been  fully 
fhewn  in  a  paper,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Communications 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     See  the  work. 

And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  ridges  in  thefe  foils  are 
generally  formed  by  the  fpade,  the  workmen  beginning 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  part  which  is  to  form  the  ridge, 
only  leaving  the  fpace  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
upon  which  the  materials  raifed  from  the  trenches  on  each 
fide  are  depolited,  fo  as  to  conftitute  the  crown  ;  and  in  this 
way,  digging  up  and  turning  over  narrow  fpits  on  each  fide, 
the  workman  proceeds  till  he  comes  to  the  divifion  furrows, 
which  are  cutout  and  laid  on  the  fides:  in  which  way,  the 
ridge,  when  completed,  appearing  as  if  done  by  the  plough. 
And  in  the  deeper  moffy  loil:,  clpecially  of  the  more  fpongy 
kind,  it  is  probable  the  breadth  of  the  ridges  may  be  in- 
creafed with  advantage,  after  they  have  collapfed  and  be- 
come fufficiently  firm  ;  as,  by  fuel',  means,  they  will  be  more 
fuitable  for  being  laid  down  to  grafs  or  fward,  for  the  pur. 
pofe  of  pafturage. 

Further,  in  what  refpects  the  general  difpofition  of  ridges, 
where  there  is  not  a  necefiity  of  giving  them  any  particular 
direction,  either  lor  the  purpole  of  drainage,  or  other  cir 
cumftances,  they  Ihould  be  formed  as  much  as  poffibii 
the  direction  of  north  and  louth  ;  a>,  by  that  means,  much 
advantage  may  be  gained  in  the  crops  attaining  maturity, 
and  in  becoming  dry,  from  their  having  the  more  full  in- 
fluence of  the  iun  and  wind.  And  it  has  been  remarked  '  v 
Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  Midland  Economy,  that  tin-  (hocks, 
after  grain  has  been  reaped,  Ihould  be  let  1:1  the  fame  direc- 
tion, and  not  have  an  call  and  well  pofltios  ;  a8,  in  this  cafe, 
the  (heaves  on  the  north  lide  are  man)  days  later  m  being  in 
a  proper  condition  for  being  conveyed  to  the  llack,  than 
thole  011  the  louth.  From  further  experience,  he  is  alio 
convinced  of  the  bad  effects  of  ridges  having  an  ealt  and  well 
direction  ;  it  having  been  found  that  corn,  on  the  louth 
fides  of  fuch  as  were  not  by  any  means  high,  (hot  into  ear, 
and  changed  and  ripened  a  week  at  le  .11  earliel  than  that  on 
the  north ;  and  that  at  the  time  ei  reaping,  (hi  wheat  Oil 
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the  Couth  (idea  was,  in  Come  patches,  too  ripe  ;  while  that 
an  the  north  fides  was,  in  many  parts,  abfolutely  in  a  green 
ftate. 

But  where  the  ridges  are  to  be  conftru&ed  in  fuch  lands 
as  are  hilly  in  their  fttuation,  or  have  much  declivity,  it  is 
necellary  that  they  be  neither  made  too  fteep,  nor  have  too 
much  of  a  horizontal  direction  given  them  ;  being  drawn  in 
fuch  a   manner,  as  that  they  may  have  that  fort  of  eafy 
Hoping  direction,  by  which  the  water  may  be  taken  off  in  a 
gradual  eafy  manner  ;  as,  in  this  way,  there  will  not  only 
be  great  advantage  in  the  faving  of  labour   in   ploughing, 
nearly  one-third  lefs  power  in  the  team  being  fufficient ;  but 
the  injury  and  inconvenience  of  heavy  rains  warning  down 
the  foil  and  manure  will  in  a  great  meafure  be  obviated.     It 
has  been  ilated  by  the  author  of  the  Gentleman  Farmer, 
that  in  a  hanging  field,  that  had  been  carefully  drefied  with 
lime  and  dung  for  turnips,  and  in  which  the  turnips  were 
fairly   above   the  ground,    a  heavy   fummer  fhower    fwept 
down  the  crop,  together  with  the  lime,  dung,  and  a  portion 
of  the   loofe    foil,     leaving    the    land  naked   and  expofed. 
Therefore,   in  the  forming  ridges   in  lands  that  have  fuch 
fituations,  it  has  been  well  obferved  by  the  author  of  the 
Agricultural   Report  of  Perthfhire,    that  when   the  fields 
hang  fo  much  as  to  be  accounted  fteep,  the  ridges  ought 
neither  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  them,  nor  at 
right  angles,  ftraight  up  and  down  ;  either  of  which  would 
be  inconvenient  in  the  ploughing,  and  injurious  to  the  foil ; 
but  they  ought  to  be  drawn  diagonally.     The  great  point 
is  to  underftand  in  what  direftion  this  diagonal  Dope  of  the 
ridges  ought  to  run.     In  this  refpeft  the  tenants  of  Bal- 
gowan,  in  this  diftrift,  are   perfectly  correft  ;    and  it  is  his 
wifh  that  their  example  were  followed  by  all  farmers,  whofe 
land  has  a  great  declivity,  of  which  there  is  a  confiderable 
proportion,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  all  hilly  countries  what- 
ever.    The  form  and  direction  of  the  ridges  are,  he  thinks, 
contrived  with  fuch  judgment,  that  the  furrow   (or,  as  lord 
Kaimes  with  more  accuracy  calls  it,  the  furrow-flice)   falls 
eafily  away  from  the  mould-board,  as  well  in  afcending  as 
in  defcending  the  field,  which  is  the  principal  fecret.     There 
can  be  no  more  than  two  diagonal  lines  in  any  four-fided 
figure,  which  is  generally  the  form  of  inclofures  ;  and  if 
you  bring  a  fenfible  ploughman  to  each  of  the  angles  below, 
defiring  him  to  look  towards  each  of  the  oppofite  angles 
above,  he  will  at  once  tell  you  which  of  thefe  diagonal  di- 
rections is  eafielt  for  himfelf  and  his  horfes,  and  will  accord- 
ingly fix  on  that  line  by  which  the  furrow,  in  afcending,  will 
fall  mod  readily  into  its  place,  having  his  right  hand  and  the 
mould-board  of  his  plough  with  a  fide-afpeel  to  the  bottom 
of  the  field.     But,  with  the  view  of  rendering  this  more 
obvious,  fuppofe   the  field   to  have  a  fteep   defcent  and  a 
fouthern  afpefl,  the  ridges  are  drawn  from  fouth-weft  to 
iiorth-eaft  ;  which  is  the   cafe  in  the  inftance  alluded  to. 
■Suppofe,  again,    the  field  to  have  a  northern  afpeft,  the 
ridges  arc  drawn  in  the  fame  direction,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference in  ploughing,  that  you  ajcend  fouth-weft  in  the  laft 
cafe,  whereas  you  defcend  fouth-weft  in  the  firft.     If  the 
field  fronts  the  eaft,  you  afcend  north-weft  ;  or  invariably 
tour  points  forward  from  the  Hope  of  the  field,  in  going  up 
the  hill.     Befides  the  vaft  faving  in  refpedt  to  the  power  or 
ftrength  of  the  team  in  this  way,  and  that  of  the  foil  being 
lefs  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  rains,  by  the  running  of  the 
water  in  the  furrows ;  where  the  ridges  are  made  parallel  to 
the  bottom  of  the  field,  all  the  dexterity  of  a  man  and  force 
of  cattle  that  could  be  applied  would  be  infufficient  to  turn 
every  fecond  furrow  up  againft  the  hill. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  expedient  univerfally  employed, 
according  to  the  old   fyftem,    in  ploughing    fields  of  this 


kind,  was  either  to  plough  with  a  double  mould-board,  or, 
it  the  mould-board  were  fingle,  to  plough  only  one  furrow 
in  going  twice  the  length  of  the  ridge  ;  but  moil  frequently 
the  laft.  Both  are,  he  thinks,  bad  hufbandry.  In  the 
former  method,  you  lofe  none  of  your  time,  indeed  ;  but 
one  half  of  your  labour  is  loft  by  the  latter.  His  principal 
objeftioin  he  is  of  opinion,  holds  equally  againft  both.  All 
the  foil  is,  year  after  year,  rolling  downward  ;  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  upper  part  of  the  field  will  be  peeled  to  the 
bone,  and  quite  bare  of  foil,  while  a  great  bank  is  accumu- 
lating at  the  bottom,  like  a  dunghill,  compofed  of  the 
richelt  land  in  the  field  ;  and  withal,  the  furrows  are  laid  fo 
completely  on  their  backs,  that  little  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  manure,  excepting  it  be  laid  on  the  furface  the  firft 
year. 

The  fame  writer  further  ftates,  that  where  a  hill  is  to  be 
drefled,  in  order  to  be  laid  down  to  grafs,  it  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  latter  furrow  by  going  round  in  a  fpiral  liue,  with- 
out ever  turning  the  plough,  beginning  at  the  bafe,  and 
ending  at  the  top.  This  requires  lefs  labour,  and  is  more 
beautiful.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  this  laft  furrow,  it 
may  be  ploughed  diagonally,  to  keep  the  foil  from  tumbling 
down  hill,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  in  refpeel  to  de- 
clivities :  for  this  purpofe,  the  furface  of  the  hill  may  be 
divided  into  three  or  more  feftions.  And  it  is  remarked  by 
a  late  praftical  writer,  in  addition,  that,  in  this  way,  no 
more  ftrength  of  team  is  required  in  ploughing  fuch  eleva- 
tions than  in  that  of  ploughing  on  a  level ;  while,  where  the 
foil  is  of  the  gravelly  or  iandy  kind,  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  moifture  going  off  too  quickly  is  guarded  againft,  by 
its  being  detained  in  the  furrows.  And  the  fpiral  furrow  is, 
according  to  the  firft  writer,  the  neateft  method  of  finiihing 
off  a  lawn,  even  of  flat  land,  near  a  gentleman's  houfe  ;  as 
it  brings  the  whole  furface  to  an  uniform  appearance,  and 
pleafes  the  eye  more  than  having  the  lawn  ftriped  with 
furrows. 

In  regard  to  fueh  lands  as  are  level,  or  have  but  little  in- 
equality of  furface,  the  beft  general  practice,  it  is  obferved 
by  the  author  of  a  late  work,  is  to  form  the  ridges  as 
ftraight  and  as  regular  in  refpeft  to  breadth  as  poffible  ;  as, 
by  having  them  crooked,  and  of  irregular  breadths,  the 
water  is  not  only  liable  to  ftagnate  and  injure  the  foil,  but 
the  friftion  in  ploughing  is  greatly  increafed,  and  the  fur- 
row-flice is  not  fo  well  laid  over,  being  more  difpofed  to  fall 
back.  And,  befides,  many  urineceffary  turnings  are  re- 
quifite,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  breadth,  by  which 
much  time  is  loft,  as  well  as  much  trouble  given  to  the 
ploughman  in  managing  the  plough  while  at  work. 

In  fome  of  the  lefs  improved  counties  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  Lancashire,  and  thofe  adjoining 
it,  the  ridges  on  the  old  lands  are  often  narrow,  crooked, 
and  very  ill  laid  out,  being  for  the  moft  part  too  much 
rounded  in  the  middle  parts,  and  in  the  form  of  butts,  which 
are  the  ftates  in  which  they  are  at  the  prefent  time,  few  or  no 
attempts  having  been  made  to  alter  them  in  any  way.  How- 
ever, from  the  nature  and  depths  of  the  foils,  it  would  not 
appear  that  there  would  be  any  danger  or  difficulty  in  doing 
it ;  though  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  fome  other  fituations, 
where  it  ought  to  be  attempted  with  proper  caution.  In 
fome  parts  of  the  above  diftrict,  as  that  of  the  field,  the 
term  Jarring  or  furrowing  is  often  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of 
that  of  ridge. 

Method  of  Eevelling  and  Straightening  old  Ridges. — In  fuch 
kind  of  land  as  has  been  long  in  a  cultivated  itate,  high, 
crooked,  and  irregular  ridges  are  frequently  met  with,  that 
often  become  necellary  to  be  altered,  fo  as  to  be  rendered 
more  ftraight  and  level.     This,  though  apparently  fimple, 
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is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  which  de- 
mands more  knowledge  and  care  in  its  execution,  than  is 
commonly  fuppofed  by  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  bufi- 
nefs.  Various  obftacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
this  fort  of  improvement  by  farmers  in  different  diliricts. 
By  fome  the  expence  is  coniidered  as  very  great,  while 
others  oppofe  it  on  the  ground  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
land  for  fome  years  afterwards.  And  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  the  county  of  Perth  in  Scotland, 
the  objeftion  made  by  fome  farmers  in  the  Carle  of  Gowrie 
is  this  :  in  the  action  of  levelling  ridges,  that  have  been, 
time  immemorial,  raifed  high  in  the  crown,  much  foil  is 
brought  up,  which  for  ages  had  neither  feen  the  fun  nor 
fmelled  the  air.  This,  like  moft  other  foils,  which  has  been 
fo  long  and  fo  deep  buried,  is  very  unproductive  at  firll,  and 
blafts  all  their  expectations.  It  is  perfectly  confonant  to 
the  procefs  of  nature,  the  writer  fuppofes,  that  this  mould, 
in  fome  meafure,  happen  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  has  any  weight, 
is  an  argument  not  only  againft  levelling,  but  againll  Height- 
ening the  ridges  of  fuch  land.  But  was  not,  he  afks,  every 
particle  of  that  foil,  which  is  fo  much  reprobated,  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground  before  the  ridges  were  fo  raifed  by 
the  hand  of  man  ?  Was  not  this  very  foil,  at  that  time,  as 
good  as  any  foil  in  the  field  ?  Nay,  waB  it  not  much  more 
fertile  before  it  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  than 
the  new  foil,  which  the  ploughman  was  digging  up  year 
after  year,  out  of  the  fterile  furrow,  to  afiill  in  gr.tdually 
raifing  his  ridge  higher  ?  Every  man  muft  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative.  If  you  therefore  bring  back  your  land  nearly 
to  the  level  in  which  the  hand  of  nature  left  it,  you  will 
find  the  very  foil,  which  had  been  fertilized  by  the  deciduous 
parts  of  plants,  from  the  creation,  until  it  came  into  culti- 
vation ;  the  foil  which  Providence  intended  for  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  for  the  ufe  of  man,  this  foil  has  not  furely  loll 
its  fertility,  although  that  fertility  has  lain  long  dormant  by 
its  being  covered  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  removed 
from  the  benign  influence  of  heaven.  The  fertility  of  a  foil 
cannot  be  exhaufted  by  any  other  means,  but  by  over-crop- 
ping. It  may  be  fufpended,  as  in  this  inltance,  but  not 
annihilated.  Reftore  the  foil  to  its  native  place,  and  to  that 
influence  of  which  it  was  deprived,  and  it  will  loon  become 
equally  productive  as  at  firlt.  It  is  not  pretended  that  its 
fertility  will  be  exerted  all  at  once.  Clay  is  a  ftubborn  foil  : 
it  is  neither  fo  eafily  Itimulated  by  manure,  nor  by  the  be- 
nignity of  the  atmofpherc,  as  other  foil.  It  requires  time 
and  labour  and  expence  to  fet  it  in  motion  ;  but  when  moved 
it  retains  its  powers  longer  and  makes  very  ample  returns. 
And  in  addition  to  thefe  oblervations,  vail  benefits  mull  in 
many  cafes  refult  from  bringing  ill-formed  ridges  into  a  pro- 
per fituation  for  the  adrautageous  cultureof  crops  upon  them. 
With  regard  to  the  time  or  feafon  for  the  execution  of 
this  fort  of  work,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  moll  luit- 
ablc  period  for  accomplishing  it  where  the  plough  is  em- 
ployed, is  when  the  land  is  undergoing  a  courfe  of  repeated 
ploughings,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  fallow  ;  as  under  luch  cir- 
cumftances  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  field  may  be 
ploughed  over  as  often,  and  in  fuch  directions,  as  is  moll 
fuitable  for  bringing  them  into  a  level  Hate.  Where  the 
ridges  are  not  raifed  to  any  very  confiderable  height  in  their 
middles,  but  badly  formed  in  other  relpects,  they  may  fome- 
times  be  readily  brought  into  proper  order  by  being  lplit, 
or  cloven  down  occafionally  ;  a  mode  which  is  performed  by 
beginning  at  the  furrows  and  terminating  at  the  crown  or 
middle  of  the  ridge,  fo  that  the  former  furrows  become  the 
crowns,  and  the  new  furrows  are  made  in  the  middle  ot  the 
old  ridges,  which  being  filled  by  a  furrow  from  ea<  li  fide, 
has  the  tendency  of  foon  bringing  them  into  a  more  equal 


and  level  form.      But  that  in  cal  the  foil  is  of  the 

light,  gravelly,  or  open  and  mellow  kind,  the  plough  may 
be  conveniently  employed  in  levelling  the  ridges,  without 
producing  any  injury  of  confequence  to  the  crops  that  may 
afterwards  be  put  upon  the  land.  It  is  proper,  however, 
even  in  lands  of  thefe  kinds,  to  ufe  fuch  caution  in  perform- 
ing the  operation,  in  order  to  avoid  the  injury  that  might  be 
caufed  by  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  under  foil  being 
brought  to  the  furface  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  and 
in  that  way  rendering  it  lefs  productive  in  crops  than  it  was 
before. 

It  has  been  contended,  however,  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  his  Effays,  that  where  this  fort  of  work  is  done 
by  fuch  implements  as  are  contrived  for  expeditioufly  bring- 
ing high  ridges  to  this  fituation,  as  ploughs,  harrows,  drags, 
&c.  the  farmer  of  neceflity  buries  all  the  good  mould  that 
was  on  the  top  of  the  ridges  in  the  old  furrows :  by  which 
he  greatly  impoverifhes  one  part  of  his  field,  while  he  too 
much  enriches  another  ;  infomucli,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  for  many  years  thereafter,  to  get  the  field 
brought  to  an  equal  degree  of  fertility  in  different  places : 
which  makas  it  impoffible  for  him  to  get  an  equal  crop  over 
the  whole  of  his  field  by  any  management  whatever  :  and  he 
has  the  mortification  frequently,  by  this  means,  to  fee  the 
one  half  of  his  crop  rotted  bv  an  over-luxuriance,  while 
other  parts  of  it  are  weak  and  iickly,  or  one  part  ripe  or 
ready  for  reaping,  while  the  other  is  not  properly  filled ;  fo 
that  it  were,  on  many  occafions,  better  for  him  to  have  his 
whole  field  reduced  at  once  to  the  fame  degree  of  poornels 
as  the  pooreft  of  it,  than  have  it  in  this  ftate.  An  almolt 
impracticable  degree  of  attention,  in  fpreading  the  manures, 
may  indeed  in  fome  meafure,  he  thinks,  get  the  better  of 
this  difeafe  :  but  it  is  fo  difficult  to  perform  this  properly, 
that  he  has  frequently  feen  fields  that  had  been  thus  levelled, 
in  which,  after  thirty  years  of  continued  culture  and  dreff- 
ings,  the  marks  of  the  old  ridges  could  be  diftinftly  traced 
when  the  corn  was  growing,  although  the  furface  was  fo 
level  that  no  traces  of  them  could  be  perceived  when  the 
corn  was  off  the  ground.  But  this,  he  remarks,  is  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  levelling  that  cannot  be  ufually  attained  by 
following  this  mode  of  practice,  and  therefore  it  is  but  fel- 
dom  feen  ;  for  all  that  can  be  expe&cd  to  be  done  by  any 
levelling  machine  is  to  render  the  furface  perfectly  fmooth 
and  even  in  every  part  at  the  time  that  the  operation  is  per- 
formed :  but  as  in  this  cafe  the  old  hollows  are  fuddenly 
filled  up  with  loofe  mould  to  a  great  depth,  while  the  earth 
below  the  furface,  upon  the  heights  of  the  old  ridges,  re- 
mains firm  and  compact,  the  new-raifed  earth,  after  a  Ihort 
time,  fubfides  very  much,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  field 
do  not  fink  at  all  ;  fo  that  in  a  fliort  time  the  old  furrows 
come  to  be  again  below  the  level  of  the  other  parts  ot  the 
field,  and  the  water,  of  courfe,  is  fuffered  in  fome  degree 
to  Magnate  upon  them,  infonuicli  that  in  a  few  years  it  be- 
comes necellary  once  more  to  repeat  the  fame  levelling  procef? , 
and  thus  renew  the  damage  that  the  farmer  fullains  by  this 
pernicious  operation.  He  therefore  thinks  that  0:1  thefe  ac- 
couuts,  if  the  farmer  has  not  a  long  leate,  it  will  he  found, 
in  general,  to  be  more  for  his  interelt  to  leave  the  ridges  as 
as  he  found  them,  than  to  attempt  to  alter  their  direction  : 
and  if  he  attends  with  due  caution  to  moderate  the  height  of 
thefe  old  ridges  he  may  reap  very  guuJ  erops,  although, 
perhaps,  a!  .1  fotnewhat  greater  expence  ;>t  labour  than  ha 
would  have  been  put  to  upon  the  lame  field,  if  it  had  been 
reduced  to  a  proper  level  furface,  and  divided  into  llraight  and 
parallel  ridges.  However,  where  a  man  is  iecure  of  pollell- 
ing  his  ground  for  any  COnfiderable  length  of  time,  the  ad- 
vantage that  he  will  reap  from  having  level  and  well  laid 
I  i  2  cmt 


RIDGES. 


out  fields  are  fo  confiderable,  as  to  be  worth  purchafing  if 
it  fhould  even  be  at  confiderable  expence.  But  the  lofs  that 
is  fultained  at  the  beginning  by  this  mechanical  mode  of  le- 
velling ridges,  if  they  are  of  confiderable  height,  is  fo  very 
•rreat,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  if  any  future  advantage 
can  ever  fully  compenfate  it.  On  thefe  grounds  he  rejefts 
the  ufe  of  machinery  in  thefe  operations,  and  recommends 
the  method  defcribed  below  as  being  more  efficacious  and 
fuccefsful.  There  have,  however,  of  late  been  many  valu- 
able machines  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  accomplifhing 
the  work  in  an  eafy  and  cheap  manner,  and  which  have  been 
found  to  anfwer  in  practice.  An  implement  of  this  fort  has 
been  defcribed  under  the  head  machine.    See  Machine  Land 

Levelling. 

But  where  the  lands  are  of  the  clayey,  loamy,  or  tena- 
cious wet  quality,  there  is  much  greater  difficulty,  as  well 


the  plough  lias  made  in  going,  let  him  then  go  and  finirh  in 
the  fame  manner  his  own  portion  of  the  furrow  which  the 
plough  makes  in  returning.  In  this  manner  each  man  per- 
forms his  own  ta(k  through  the  whole  field,  gradually  railing 
the  old  furrows  as  the  old  heights  are  deprelled. 

And  the  old  furrow  ought  to  be  raifed  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  middle  of  the  old  ridges,  fo  as  to  make  allowance  for 
the  lubiiding  of  that  loofe  earth.  And  the  operation  is  thus 
finilhed  at  once.  He  recommends  the  making  of  thefe  tem- 
porary or  crofs  ridges  40  or  50  yards  broad  at  leaft  :  for 
although  fome  time  will  be  loft  in  turning  at  the  ends  of  the 
broad  ridges,  the  advantage  that  is  reaped  by  having  few 
open  furrows  is  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance  this 
lofs  :  and  in  order  to  moderate  the  height  that  would  be 
formed  in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  great  ridges,  it  will 
always  be  proper  to   mark  out   the  ridges,  and  draw   the 


as  greater  attention  required,  in  levelling  down  and  chang-    furrow  that  is  to  be  in  the  middle  of  each,  fome  days  before 
mg  the  forms  of  the  ridge«,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  in 
fuch  foils,  after  the  earth  from  the  crowns  has  been  removed 
in  order  to  render  them  level,  a  coarfe,  unfriendly,  ftiff  foil 
is  brought  up,  as  has  been  feen  above,  that  requires  a  great 
lencrth  of  time  and  much  amelioration  to  bring  into  a  ftate 
capable  of  fupporting  good  crops  of  any  fort  of  grain.      In 
thefe  cafes  and  forts  of  foils,  in  the  Heightening  and  bring- 
ing down  the  ridges  on  the  coarfe  lands  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  ifiand,  the  author  of  the   Perth  Agricultural 
Report  advifes  it  as  proper  to  begin   the  operation  by  re- 
moving the  made  or  ameliorated  foil  on  the  crown  of  the 
ridge  to  one  fide,  which  may,  he   thinks,  be  done  by  two 
or  three  ploughings  in  one  direction,  turning  the  furrow  al- 
ways one  way.     This  is  eafier  than  doing  it  with  the  fpade. 
Then  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  buried  foil  may  be  cait  with 
the    fpade    from    the    crown    of  the  ridge,  as  will   fill  up 
the  furrows   at  pleafure  ;  and,  laltly,  the  ameliorated  foil 
maybe  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  whole.     If  it  is  not 
thought  enough  to  fave  the  ameliorated  foil  on  the  crown 
of  the  ridge  alone,  firlt  one  fide  of  the  ridge  may  be  taken, 
and  then  the  fame  procefs  repeated  on  the  other  ;  by  which 
means  almoft  all  the  wrought  foil  may  be  kept  on  the  fur- 
face.    A  good  fummer  fallow  and  a  hearty  dofe  of  lime,  and 
the  mixture  of  wrought  mould,  will  reanimate  the  new  foil, 
and  reftore  its  vegetative  power  to  its  primitive  ftate  ;  and  a 
very  few  feafons  will  naturalize  the  whole  foil,   while  the 
farmer  has  the  advantage  of  ftraight  ridges,  moderately  raifed. 
Some,  however,  think  that  this  bufinefs  may  be  belt  per- 
formed by  the  fpade,  though  it  is  now  obvioufly  impoffible 
in  many   fituations   from  the   valtly  increafed  expence  of 
labour.     Where  this  mode  is  to  be  employed,  it  is  advifcd 
by  Dr.  Anderfon,  in  his  Effays  on  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Affairs,  to  let  a  number  of  men  be  collected,  with  fpades, 
according  to  the  extent  of  work,  and  then  fet  a  plough  to 
draw  a  furrow  directly  acrofs  the  ridges  of  the  whole  field 
intended  to  be  levelled.     Divide  this  furrow  into  as  many 
parts  as  labourers,  allotting  to  each  a  ridge  or  two,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  and  height  of  the  ridges, 
and  other  circumftances.     Let  each  of  the  labourers  have 
orders,  as  foon  as  the  plough  has  pafied  that  part  affigned 
him,  to  begin  to  dig  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  that  the 
plough  hzsju/l  made,  about  the  middle  of  the  fide  of  the 
old  ridge,  keeping  his  face  towards  the  old  furrow,  working 
backward   till  he  comes  to  the  middle  of  the  old  ridge, 
going  deeper  as  he  advances,  fuitable  to  the  height  he  has 
to  bring  down  ;  then  let  him  turn  towards  the  other  furrow, 
and  repeat  the  fame  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ridge,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  bottom  of  the  trenc-h  he  has  thus  made  acrof6  the 
ridge,  entirely  level,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  poffible.     When  he 
has  finilhed  that  part  of  the  furrow  allotted  to  him,  which 


you  collect  your  labourers  to  level  the  field,  to  prevent  any 
hurry  or  lofs  of  labour  in  the  future  operation  of  levelling. 
The  field  will  thus  be  reduced  at  once  to  a  proper  level,  and 
the  rich  earth  that  formed  the  furface  of  the  old  ridges 
will  Hill  be  kept  on  the  furface  of  the  field  to  be  formed 
into  new  ridges.  And  the  fame  writer  adds,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridges,  as  noticed  before,  ought  to  be  north 
and  fouth,  if  the  field  will  permit,  by  which  means  the  eaft 
and  weft  fides  of  the  ridge?,  dividing  the  fun  equally  between 
them,  will  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  Alfo  further,  that  when 
the  foil  is  fo  wet  as  to  require  the  railing  of  the  ridges,  they 
ought  to  be  made  twelve  feet  wide,  and  twenty  inches  high, 
and  to  be  preferved  always  in  the  fame  form,  by  cqjling, 
that  is,  by  ploughing  two  ridges  together,  beginning  at  the 
furrow  that  feparates  them,  and  ploughing  round  and  round 
till  the  two  ridges  be  finifhed.  The  feparating  furrow  is 
indeed  raifed  a  little  higher  than  the  furrows  that  bound 
the  two  ridges,  but  at  the  next  ploughing  that  inequality  is 
corrected  by  reverfing  the  operation,  which  is  ealily  done. 

And  in  regard  to  the  expence  of  the  different  methods,  the 
following  Itatements  are  given  by  the  fame  writer,  which, 
though  far  below  the  prefent  price  of  labour,  may  furnifh 
the  means  of  calculation  to  the  improver.  Suppofing  the 
price  of  labour  in  Scotland  to  vary  in  different  places  from 
fixpence  to  one  fhilling,  and  that  the  medium  price  be  fixed 
at  nine-pence  a  day  ;  and  that  the  hire  of  a  plough,  with 
four  horfes  and  two  fervants  (for  fo  many,  in  general,  will 
be  requifite  to  labour  properly  ground  in  the  condition  that 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  in),  varies  in  like  manner  from  three 
to  five  fnillings^r  yoking,  and  that  the  medium  price  of 
this  be  called  four  fhillings  ;  in  this  cafe  the  comparative 
expence  of  levelling,  by  thefe  two  different  modes,  would 
be  as  follows. 

Expence  of  Levelling  by  Spade. 

For  wages  to    eleven  labourers    one  day,    at 

nine-pence  each  - 

For  the  hire  of  a  plough  2^  yokings,  at  four 

(hillings  each      - 

Total  expence  of  one  day's  work    - 


d. 


o  10 


18     3 


Expence  of  Levelling  by  Plough  and  Harrows 

For  two  yokings  and  a  half  of  a  plough,  as  1 
before        .-----  j 

For  harrowing  ditto,  fuppofed  at  one-fourth  ) 
of  the  ploughing  j 


o  10 


12     6 
Total 
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Total  for  once  ploughing,  &c. 
The  fame  five  times  more  repeated 


O    12 

3     2 


d 

6 
6 


Total    expence  of   levelling    by    plough    and  / 
harrow       -  -         -  -  -  -  J 

Total  expence  of  levelling  by  the  tpade  o   1 8     3 


Difference 


2    16 


But  another  method  praetifed  by  Mr.  Paterfon  of  Caftle- 
huntley  is,  according  to  Dr.  Robertfon,  firlt  to  open  up 
with  the  fpade  a  trench  of  about  ten  feet  broad,  from  end 
to  end  of  the  field,  in  the  fame  direction  that  the  ridges  are  to 
be  made.  The  upper  furface  of  the  ten-feet  trench  is  laid 
upon  one  fide,  to  be  removed  afterwards.  Then  the  under 
foil  of  this  trench  is  levelled  and  dreffed  by  the  fpade  and 
wheel-barrow,  or  carts,  if  neceflary,  at  the  fame  time  giving 
the  lan'd  a  gentle  fall  at  both  ends,  to  enable  the  water  to  run 
off  in  the  furrows  towards  the  main  drains.  When  this 
under  foil  has  got  its  proper  fhape,  he  marks  off  another  ten- 
feet  trench,  and  with  the  fpade  throws  the  upper  foil  of  the 
fecond  trench  on  the  new-formed  under  foil  of  the  firil  trench, 
fo  as  to  cover  it  completely  and  equally  :  and  fo  on  through 
the  whole  field.  The  upper  foil  of  the  firit  trench  was 
carried  round  in  carts,  and  laid  on  the  under  foil  of  the  lalt 
trench.  The  appearance  of  the  field  was  then  regular, 
rifing  in  the  middle  and  falling  at  both  ends.  He  recom- 
mends ridges  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  whole  expence  is 
fuppofed  to  be  8/.  an  acre.  And  it  is  obferved  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  that  ridges  in  enclofed 
lands  are  capable  of  being  llraightened  with  profit,  or  at 
lead  without  lofs,  by  wearing  down  the  high  ridges  by  the 
preceding  crops,  fo  as  not  to  leave  too  much  to  the  fallow, 
which  is  by  turning  one  field  at  lead  into  turnip  or  fallow 
every  year  until  the  whole  is  gone  over.  For  as  the  land  is 
ploughed  and  harrowed  over  and  over  in  all  directions,  until 
it  is  brought  to  a  clofe  fine  mould,  the  ridges  may  then  be 
laid  off  jult  as  the  farmer  pleafes,  without  any  lofs.  But 
that  in  Heightening  without  this  previous  operation,  the 
lofs  cannot  be  calculated.  The  advantages  are  therefore 
obvious  to  every  man. 

A  writer  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  fame  work  alfo  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  wet  clayey  foils,  where  the  operation  is 
undoubtedly  molt  difficult  to  execute,  he  has  accomplifhed 
the  bufinefs  with  facility  in  this  way.  On  dry  foils,  very 
little  judgment  or  flail  is  required  to  do  it,  with  fafety  to  the 
ground,  and  advantage  to  the  occupier.  He  ftates,  that  in 
1 794  he  fallowed  and  ltraightened  a  field  of  about  thirty  acres, 
which  had  been  oats  the  preceding  year.  The  foil  was  a 
wet  clay,  and  the  ridges  were  very  unequal  in  breadth,  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet,  intermixed  with  butts  or  guffets,  which  are 
always  detrimental  to  fuch  lands,  as  they  occalion  the  ploughs, 
&c.  to  turn  often  upon  the  other  ridges,  by  which  means 
the  prints  or  marks  of  the  liorfes'  feet  are  left  unfilled  up. 
The  firll  operation  conlilted  in  cleaving  down  the  ridges. 
The  field  was  then  ploughed  acrofs,  and  thoroughly  har- 
rowed ;  but  before  the  broad  ridges  could  be  brought  to  a 
level,  ieveral  ploughingo  were  iiceeffary,  which  were  ac- 
cordingly given.  The  feafon,  however,  was  far  advanced 
before  thefe  neceflary  operations  could  be  effected  ;  and,  as 
lime  could  not  at  this  time  be  applied  with  advantage,  lie 
was  under  the  necefiity  of  laying  it  up  in  heaps,  in  an  ad- 
jacent grafs  field,  fo  as  it  might  be  expeditiously  laid  <>n 
whenever  the  field  was  llraightened.  The  nextconfider.i!  ion 
was,  to  form  the  ridges  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  water 
4roui  ftaguating  upon  the  ground.     With  this  view,  he  run 


them  partly   eaft  and  welt,    and   partly  north   and   luuth, 
as  the  level  would  admit.      When  the  ridges  were  thus  formed 
and  gathered  up,  the  lime  was  applied,  and   a   good  crofs- 
harrowing  given,  in  order  to    fill   up  the  furrows.     And  it 
being  now  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  the  weather  very 
wet,  he  thought  it  advantageous,  in  giving  the  feed  furrow, 
to  yoke  the  horfes  in  line,  and  not  a-breaft,  as   is  the  ufual 
practice.       The  whole  field  was  fown  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
November,    and  the  braird  appeared  about   the  beginning 
of  December.      The  weather  having  been  wet  for  fome  days 
after  the  wheat  was  (own,  it  appeared  rather  thin  in  March, 
but  always  retained  a  dark  green  colour.      It  improved  much 
during  the  fummer  months  ;  and  at   harvell,  turned  out  as 
good  a  crep  as  ever  he  law  upon  fuch  poor  wet  foil,    the 
produce  per  acre  being  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  Win- 
chefter  bulhels   of  good   marketable  grain.     Next  year  he 
ploughed  the  field  again,  and  fowed  one  half  with  oats,  and 
the  other  half  with  peas,  both  which  were  as  good  crops  as 
could  be  expected.     Perhaps   it   may  be  thought   that   he 
mould  have  fown  grafs  feeds  among  the  wheat  ;  but  it  is  his 
opinion,  that  when  ridges   have  been  altered,  a  fecond  fal- 
lowing is  neceflary  before  the  field  can  be  profitably  laid  down 
to  grafs.     Lalt  year  he  llraightened   a   field  in   the  above- 
mentioned  way,  which  has  anfwered  his  expectations  to  the 
full.       It   was   fown   with   grafs    feeds,    which   at   prefent 
promife  well.      He  concludes   by  obierving,  that   the   ad- 
vantages refulting  from  the  practice  of  ftraightening  ridges 
are  obvioufly  many   and  great.      More  work   is  performed 
both  by  plough   and  harrows,    and   to  better  purpofe,  in 
a  given  fpace  of  time  :  much  feed  too  is  faved  ;    for  when 
the  ridges  are  at  or  below  eighteen   feet  in  breadth,  which 
they  ought  never  to  exceed,  two  calls  will  fuffice  :  whereas, 
in  their  former  Hate,  three,  or  even  four  calls,  will  be  necef- 
fary  in  fome  parts,  and  in   others  one   will  be  too  much. 
Straightening  ridges,  and  making  them  all  of  one  fize,  alfo 
greatly   furthers   harvelt  work,  as  it  is   well  known,    that 
(hearing  is  more  expeditioufly  performed  upon  them,  than 
upon  thofe   that  are   unequal   with  one  another,  or  fuch  as 
are  broad  at  one  end  and   narrow  at  the  other.     The  lalt, 
though  not  the  leaft  advantage,   which  lie  (hall  notice  at  pre- 
fent, is,  that  wheat  is  not  fo  apt  to  canker  upon  ftraight  as 
upon   crooked  ridges.     He  will  not  now   inquire  how  this 
comes  to  be  the  cafe  ;  but  leave   it    to   the  confideration  of 
thofe  who  delight  in  abllract  philofophical  refearches  :     it  is 
luflicient  for  him  to  be  allured,  from  experience,  that  it  is  fo. 
The  bufinefs   of  ftraightening  and  levelling  ridges,  in  many 
fituations,    certainly  demands    much    more    attention    than 
it  '•-.as  hitherto  met  with  by  the  farmer  and  land  proprietor. 

But  befides  thefe  modes  of  ridging,  which  are  neceflary 
in  laying  out  lands  for  the  purpofe  of  tillage,  there  are  others 
that  become  requilite  in  confequence  of  tlie  growth  of  par- 
ticular forts  of  crops,  and  the  particular  methods  of  huf- 
bandry  by  which  they  arc  cultivated.  Thus  we  have 
one,  two,  and  three,  or  more  bout  ridges,  according  as  the 
crops  are  grown  to  molt  advantage,  on  one  or  other  of  thefe 
forts  of  fmall  ridges,  or  as  they  fuit  the  different  forts 
of  tools  by  which  they  arc  put  into  the  ground.  Some 
other  local  modes  likewife  occur  in  tillage  dlftricl  ,  of  form- 
ing fmall  ridges,  for  the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  ef 
crops.     See  Tillage. 

Ridges,  in  Ganhaing,  portions  of  ground  laid  up  by 
means  of  the  fpade  in  a  narrow  Hnp,  to  the  height  ot  one, 
two,  or  more  teet,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  benefit 
of  frofis  and  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere,  and  thereby 
become  more  mellow,  light,  and  friable,  as  well  as  more 
fertile  and  productive.     See  Riuc.isg. 

RlDGE-Wer/,  in  Agriculture,  that  lortof  tillage  which  it 

executed 


R  I  D 

executed  in   the  ridge  method,  or  by  railing  the  furface  of 
the  land  into  fome  kind  of  ridges. 

Ridges  of  a  horfe's  mouth,  are  wrinkles  or  rifings  of  the 
flefh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running  acrofs  from  one  fide 
of  the  jaw  to  the  other,  with  interjacent  furrows. 

It  is  commonly  in  the  third  or  fourth  ridge  that  the  far- 
riers ftrike  with  the  horn,  in  order  to  bleed  a  horfe  whofe 
mouth  is  overheated. 

RIDGIL,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  male  fheep,  in  which 
the  tefticles  do  not  come  properly  down  into  the  fcrotum. 

Ridgil  Lambs,  fuch  as  have  none,  or  only  one  tellicle, 
in  the  fcrotum  or  cod.  There  is  often  great  trouble  and  danger 
in  thefe  forts  of  animals  being  mixed  with  other  fheep  ftock, 
as  they  not  only  teafe  the  ewes,  but  frequently  injure  them. 
The  lambs  mould,  of  courfe,  always  be  cut  while  young,  as 
from  fix  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  though   the  operation 
may  be  performed  with  fafety  at  a  much   later  period,  and 
even  when  a  year  or  more  old.     Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  Nor- 
folk  Economy,  defcribes  the   manner   of  doing  it  in   this 
way,  where  only  one    of  the    tefticles  had  come  down  or 
entered  the  cod.      Having  cut  off  the  end  of  the   fcrotum, 
bag,  or  cod,  the  tellicle  was  drawn  out  in  the  ufual  manner 
of  gelding.      The  other  was  taken  out  at  the  fide  contrary 
to  that  on  which  the  palpable  tefticle  was  placed.     In  per- 
forming which,  the  lamb   is  laid   flat  on   its  fide  upon  the 
ground,  being  held  in  that  pofition  by  one  man,  keeping  its 
neck   and   fore  legs  clofe  down,  while  another  ftretches  it 
out  by   drawing   the  hind   legs  backwards,  keeping  them 
tight  down,  fo  that  the  animal  cannot  itir.       The  operator 
then  clips  off  a  fmall  patch  of  wool,  about  the  fize  and  fhape 
of  a  duck's  egg,  clofe  below  the  loin,  and  in   the  middle 
between  the  huckle  and  the  fliort  ribs  ;  after  which  he  makes 
an  incifion,  fufficientlv  wide   to  admit  his   forefinger,  with 
which  he  fearches  for  the  ftone  and  brings  it  out,  difengag- 
ing  it  from  the  tunic  or  coat  in  which  it  is  enclofed,  by  a 
knife,  drawing  out  the  cord  or  firing.     The  orifice  after  this 
is  carefully   fewed    up,    and   the  wounded   parts   anointed 
with  elder  or  fome  other  ointment. 

And  it  is  ftated  as  remarkable,  that  the  concealed  tefticles 
all  laid  on  the  lame  fide,  namely  the  right  fide  ;  the  contrary 
fide  to  that  on  which  females  are  cut,  in  the  cafes  he  had  the 
operation  performed  in.  And  that  in  one  the  operation  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  tefticle  being  very  fmall,  and  braced 
up  clofe  to  the  vertebra:.  It  is  likewife  added,  that  the  pal- 
pable tefticle  being  priorily  extracted,  increafes  the  difficulty 
of  the  operation,  as  the  perfon  who  performs  it  does  not 
know  which  fide  to  cut  on,  and  is  fometimes  obliged  to  cut 
on  both  before  he  finds  the  concealed  tefticle. 

This  is  a  nice  operation,  which  requires  much  care  and 
attention  in  the  perfon  who  performs  it. 

RIDGING  of  Ground,  in  Gardening,  the  practice  of 
throwing  it  up  into  high  ridges  in  order  to  lie  fallow  in 
winter,  &c.  to  mellow,  and  improve  in  its  quality  and 
fertility. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  this  is  a  work  of  great  utility  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  but  more  efpe- 
cially in  ftiff  heavy  foils,  and  cold  wet  lands.  It  is  accom- 
piifhed  by  trench-digging  the  ground  overpaying  the  earth  of 
each  trench  in  a  raifed,  rough  ridge,  lengthways,  that  by  thus 
lying  as  high,  open,  and  hollow  as  poffible,  it  may  meliorate 
and  fertilize  more  effectually  by  the  weather  during  the  winter. 
And  it  receives  further  improvement  from  the  levelling  it 
down  again,  which  is  expeditioufly  effected,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  intended  feeds,  plants,  roots,  &c.  which 
breaks,  divides,  and  pulverizes  the  earth  (till  more  ef- 
fectually. 

And  this  fort  of  ridging  is  generally  performed,  either  in 
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the  latter  end  of  autumn,  or  any  time  in  winter,  or  early 
in  the  fpring,  as  the  ground  is  the  moll  vacant  at  thofe  fea- 
fons,  and  not  generally  immediately  wanted  for  any  principal 
fowing  or  planting. 

This  fort  of  work  is  executed  by  beginning  at  one  end  of 
the  plat  of  ground,  and  digging  out  a  trench  one  or  two 
fpades  in  width,  and  a  hill  fpade's  depth,  removing  the 
crumbs  from  the  bottom,  in  the  lengthways  acrols  the 
ground,  and  wheeling  the  earth  to  the  finifhing  end,  to  be 
ready  to  fill  up  the  laft  trench. :  fo  marking  out  a  fecond 
trench  clofe  to  the  firfl,  of  the  fame  width,  then  proceeding  in 
the  trenching  and  ridging,  previoufly  paring  the  top  of  the 
fecond  trench,  with  all  weeds,  rubbilh,  or  dung  thereon,  it 
any,  into  the  bottom  of  the  firft,  and  then  digging  the 
ground  of  the  fecond  along  regularly,  the  proper  width 
and  depth  as  above  ;  turning  the  earth  fpit  and  fpit  into  the 
firft  open  trench,  laying  it  in  a  raifed  ridge  lengthways 
thereof,  without  breaking  it  fine,  fo  that  it  may  lit  fome- 
what  rough  and  hollow,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  foil 
may  admit :  proceeding  thus  with  another  trench  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  continuing  the  fame  witli  the  whole,  trench 
and  trench,  to  the  end  of  the  plat  of  ground  ;  filling  up 
the  laft  trench  with  the  earth  of  the  firft  opened,  laying  it 
now  ridgeways,  as  in  the  preceding  trenches. 

But  in  the  work  of  levelling  down  ridged  ground,  as 
wanted,  it  fhould  proceed  regularly,  ridge  and  ridge,  long- 
ways, levelling  the  earth  equally  to  the  right  and  left, 
loofening  any  folid  parts,  and  breaking  all  large  rough 
lumps  and  clods  moderately  fine  ;  forming  the  whole  in  an 
even  regular  furface,  in  order  for  fowing  and  planting,  a 
required. 

And  in  general,  it  is  not  advifable  to  lay  down  more 
than  can  be  fown  the  fame  or  next  day,  while  the  furface  is 
freih  ftirred,  efpecially  in  broad-caft  fowing  and  raking  in  the 
feed,  as,  moll  generally,  all  tolerably  light  mellow  foils  are 
more  yielding  to  the  rake  while  the  furface  is  frefli  moved  ; 
or  before  rendered  wet  by  rain,  &c.  ;  or  very  dry  and  har- 
dened in  the  top  earth  by  the  fun,  air,  and  winds,  in  dry 
weather,  in  the  fpring  months,  &c;  and  likewife  for 
fowing  feeds  by  bedding  in  and  covering  in  with  earth  from 
the  alleys,  &c.  or  with  earth  raked  off  the  beds  for  that 
purpofe,  it  would  generally  be  moll  fuccefsful  to  perform  it 
in  a  freih  ftirred  furface  ;  though  it  is  not  fo  material  in 
drill  fowing  ;  and  befides,  when  feeds  are  committed  to  the 
earth,  while  it  is  in  a  frefli  turned  up  furface,  efpecially  in  a 
dry  feafon,  they  are  more  forwarded  in  a  free  regular  germi- 
nation than  in  ground  that  has  bin  fome  time  after  digging 
or  levelling  down.  Though  fome  grounds,  of  a  wet,  or 
heavy,  ftift  nature,  fometimes  require  to  lie  a  few  days  after 
digging  or  levelling  down,  in  order  for  the  rough  cloddy 
furface  to  mellow  in  fome  degree,  either  by  drying  a  little, 
or  by  having  a  moderate  rain,  or  fometimes  both,  to 
meliorate  the  lumpy  clods,  pliant  to  the  rake,  in  the  cafe  of 
broad-caft  fowing,  and  raking  in  the  feed. 

Ridging-«^>,  in  Hufbandry,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
prattice  of  laying  up  the  mould  or  foil  to  the  rows  of  par- 
ticular forts  of  crops,  as  thofe  of  the  pea,  potatoe,  turnip, 
cabbage,  and  other  fimilar  kinds.  It  alfo  implies  the  laying 
up  land  or  earth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  may  receive  the 
moll  full  and  perfect  benefit  and  influence  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  in  confequence  become  in  a  mellow  and  pulverized 
ftate.      It  is  often  very  neceflary  in  ftiff  lands. 

RIDGLET,  in  Agriculture,  a  provincial  word,  ufed  to 
fignify  a  fmall  ridge,  efpecially  when  raifed  by  baulking  or 
ridging  up  with  the  plough. 

RIDGLING,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  male  of  any  beaff 
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t.iat  has  been  partially  caftrated,  or  which  is   not  properly 
formed  in  the  cod. 

RIDICULE,  in  Ethics,  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  irrilion  ;  and  has  for  its  objects  the  abfurditics 
and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  The  latter,  however,  are 
very  improper  objects  of  ridicule,  whole  province  fhould  ex- 
tend only  to  the  carelcfsncfs,  inconftancy,  humour,  affeftation, 
impertinence,  and  in  fhort  all  the  letter  follies  and  imper- 
fections of  mankind.  Such  are  generally  the  fubjefts  of 
Horace's  Satires ;  and  Dr.  More  obferves,  that  irrilion, 
which  is  the  parent  of  ridicule,  was  the  original  of  fatire. 

Dr.  Campbell  (Philof.  of  Rhet.  vol.  i.)  obferves,  that 
ridicule  is  not  only  confined  to  queltions  of  lefs  moment,  but 
is  fitter  for  refuting  error  than  for  fupporting  truth,  forre- 
ftrninino-  from  wrong  conduct,  than  for  inciting  to  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  right.  It  is  not  properly  levelled  at  xXxcfalfe, 
but  at  the  abfurdin  tenets ;  and  it  is  not  the  criminal  part  of 
mifconduft  which  it  attacks,  but  that  we  denominate  filly  or 
fooli(h.  With  regard  to  doftrine,  it  is  not  falfity  or  miitake, 
but  palpable  error  or  abfurdity  (a  thing  hardly  confutable 
by  mere  argument)  which  is  the  objeft  of  contempt  ;  and 
confequently  thofe  dogmas  are  beyond  the  reach  of  cool 
reafoning  which  are  within  the  rightful  confines  of  ridicule. 
This  Itatement  is  obvioufly  inconfiflent  with  the  mode  of 
arguing  adopted  (very  improperly,  as  we  conceive)  by 
thofe  who  make  ridicule,  or  raillery,  the  teft  of  truth.  To 
this  clafs  we  may  refer  a  noble  writer,  who,  in  his  "  Charac- 
terises" (vol.  i.)  after  alleging  that  truth  may  bear  all 
lights,  obferves  that  one  of  thole  principal  lights  or  natural 
mediums,  by  which  things  are  to  be  viewed,  in  order  to  a  tho- 
rough recognition,  is  ridicule  itfelf,  or  that  manner  of  proof 
by  which  we  difcern  whatever  is  liable  to  juft  raillery  in  any 
fubjeft.  So  much,  at  leall,  is  allowd  by  all,  who  at  any 
time  appeal  to  this  criterion.  His  advocates,  however,  have 
afferted,  that  unjuft  reprefentations  have  often  been  given 
of  the  pofitions  which  he  has  maintained  in  his  "  Effay  on  the 
Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  and  it  has  been  faid,  parti- 
cularly in  the  "  General  Dictionary, "  that  he  was  very  far 
from  vindicating  a  vague,  indecent,  and  boundlefs  ridicule, 
or  inclined  to  employ  his  wit  and  humour  otherwife  than 
under  certain  reltnftions,  and  when  particular  occafions 
called  for  and  juftified  it.  Although  it  be  allowed,  that  his 
lordfhip  has  been  in  fome  inftancea  mifunderftood  and  mifre- 
prefented,  and  he  has  written  in  a  manner  fo  inaccurate  and 
unguarded,  as  to  have  fubjefted  himfelf  to  juft  animadverfion 
and  cenfure,  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  "  Effays  on  the  Charac- 
teriftics,"  has  animadverted  on  his  lordfhip's  reafoning  ;  and 
with  great  ingenuity  contended,  that  though  ridicule  is  a 
fpecies  of  eloquence,  reafon  alone  is  the  deteftor  of  falfehood, 
and  the  teft  of  truth  ;  that  ridicule  can  never  pretend  to 
this  character  ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  engines  by 
which  error  can  be  maintained  and  eftablifhed  ;  and  that  its 
proper  object  is  folly  of  conduft,  and  chiefly  affeftation. 
Other  writers  have  defended  his  lordfhip,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Bulkley,  an  ingenious  and 
learned  diflenting  miniftcr.  In  a  work  afcribed  to  Mr.  Ram- 
fay,  the  painter,  the  author  has  attempted  to  fhew,  that  ri- 
dicule is  of  two  kinds,  and  that  it  may  be  applied  to  opinions 
as  well  as  to  manners.  The  ufual  objefts  of  ridicule  are, 
indeed,  certain  improprieties  ami  peculiarities  of  character 
and  conduct,  and  to  aflert,  in  general,  that  it  is  the  tell  of 
truth,  is  advancing  a  falfe  pofition.  Reafon  is  undoubtedly 
the  genuine  and  proper  teft  of  truth.  Neverthelcfs,  ridi- 
cule may  in  fome  cafes  bejuilly  applied  to  opinions.  There 
are  tenets  fo  flagrantly  abfurd,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  refrain 
from  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  humour  and  raillery,  and 
perhaps  the  belt  way  of  expofing  them  may  be  to  difplay 
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them  in  that  light.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  ridicule,  when  applied  to  grave  and  important  fub- 
jefts, is  a  very  dangerous  weapon  ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  with  the  utmoft  difcrction,  and  that  it  has  often 
been  made  ufe  of  in  an  improper  manner. 

With  regard  to  conduct,  fays  Dr.  Campbell,  we  may 
difcover  to  what  kind  ridicule  is  applicable,  by  dircftinjr 
our  attention  to  the  different  departments  of  tragedy  and 
of  comedy.  In  the  laft  it  has  a  mighty  influence  :  but  into 
the  hrit  it  never  legally  obtains  admittance.  Thofe  things 
which  principally  come  under  its  lafh  are  aukwardnefs, 
rufticity,  ignorance,  cowardice,  levity,  foppery,  pedantry, 
and  affeftation  of  every  kind.  But  againft  murder,  cruelty, 
parricide,  ingratitude,  or  perfidy,  to  attempt  to  raife 
a  laugh,  would  fhew  fuch  an  unnatural  infenfibility  in 
the  fpeaker,  as  would  be  exceflively  difguftful  to  any  au- 
dience. To  punifh  fuch  enormities,  the  tragic  poet  muft 
take  a  very  different  route.  It  fhould  be  carefully  remem- 
bered, fays  our  author,  that  where  nothing  reprehenfible,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  reprehenfible,  either  in  conduct  or  fentiment, 
is  ftruck  at,  there  is  properly  no  fatire  (or,  as  it  is  fometimes 
termed,  pointed  wit),  and  confequently  no  ridicule.  We 
may  here  obferve,  that  the  words  "  banter"  and  "  raillery" 
are  ufed  to  fignify  ridicule  of  a  certain  form,  applied,  in- 
deed, more  commonly  to  praftices  than  to  opinions,  and 
oftener  to  the  little  peculiarities  of  individuals,  than  to  the 
diltinguilhing  cuitoms  or  ufages  of  fefts  and  parties.  The 
only  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two  terms  is,  that 
the  firft  generally  denotes  a  coarfer,  the  fecond  a  finer  fort 
of  ridicule  ;  the  former  prevails  moft  among  the  lower 
claffes  of  the  people,  the  latter  only  among  pcrfons  of 
breeding.  Dr.  Campbell,  after  remarking  that  an  air  of 
ridicule  in  difproving  or  difl'uading,  by  rendering  opinions  or 
praftices  contemptible,  hath  occafionally  been  attempted 
with  approbation  by  preachers  of  great  name,  fuggefts  the 
abfolute  neceffity,  in  the  ufe  of  it,  of  the  greateft  care  and 
delicacy,  that  it  may  not  degenerate  into  a  ltrain  but  ill 
adapted  to  fo  precious  an  occupation. 

Our  author  cites  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  in  favour  of 
the  general  principles  with  regard  to  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  eltablifh.  "  The  ridiculous," 
fays  the  Stagyrite,  "  implies  fomething  deformed,  and  con- 
fiits  in  thofe  fmaller  faults,  which  are  neither  painful  nor 
pernicious,  but  unbefeeming  :  thus  a  face  excites  laughter, 
in  which  there  are  deformity  and  diftortion  without  pain." 
Ariftotle  here  fpeaks  of  ridicule,  not  of  laughter  in  general  ; 
and  not  of  every  fort  of  ridicule,  but  folely  of  the  ridiculous 
in  manners,  of  which  he  has,  in  few  words,  given  a  very  ap- 
pofite  defcription.  Laughter  is  not  his  theme,  but  comedy 
and  laughter,  only  fo  far  as  comedy  is  concerned  with  it  ; 
and  the  concern  of  comedy  reaches  no  farther  than  to  that 
kind  of  ridicule  which  relates  to  manners.  For  an  account 
of  Hobbes's  theory  of  laughter  and  Dr.  Campbell's  objec- 
tion to  it,  fee  Laughter. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  laughter,  Dr.  Hartley  |  Obf.  on  Man) 
remarks,  that  young  children  do  not  laugh  aloud  for  fome 
months.  The  lirlt  occalion  of  doing  this  feems  to  be  a  fur- 
prife,  which  brings  on  a  momentary  fear  firft,  and  then  a  mo- 
mentary joy,  in  confequence  'I  thi  removal  of  that  fear, 
agreeably  to  what  may  beobferved  of  the  pleafurea  that  fol- 
low the  removal  of  pain.  This  may  appear  probable-,  inaf- 
much  as  laughter  is  a  nafcent  cry,  Hopped  of  a  ludden  ;  and 
alfo  bocaufe,  if  the  fame  furprife,  which  makes  young  chil- 
h,  !>'■  a  very  little  increafed,  they  will  cry.  As  chil- 
dren learn  the  life  ol  ,  they  learn  to  laugh  at  fen- 
or  llorics,  by  which  certain  alarming  notions  and  ex- 
pectations are  railed    in  them,  and    again   diflipated   inflan- 
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laneoufly.  Children,  and  young  perfons,  are  diverted  by 
every  little  jingle,  pun,  contrail,  or  coincidence,  which  is 
level  to  their  capacities,  even  though  the  harfhnefs  and  in- 
confillency,  with  which  it  firfl  ftrikes  the  fancy,  be  fo  mi- 
nute, as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  And  this  is  the  origin  of 
that  laughter  which  is  excited  by  wit,  humour,  buffoonery, 
&c.  The  moll  natural  occafions  of  mirth  and  laughter  in 
adults  feem  to  be  the  little  miftakes  and  follies  of  children, 
and  the  fmiller  inconfiftencies  and  improprieties,  which  hap- 
pen in  converfation  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  ;  inaf- 
much  as  thefe  pleafures  are,  in  great  meafure,  occaiioned,  or 
at  lead  fupported,  by  the  general  pleafurable  ftate,  which 
our  love  and  affection  to  our  friends  in  general,  and  to  chil- 
dren in  particular,  put  the  mouth  and  body  into.  For  this 
kind  of  mirth  is  always  checked  where  we  have  diflike  ; 
alio  where  the  miftake  or  inconfiitency  rifes  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  ;  for  then  it  produces  concern,  confulion,  and  un- 
eafinefs.  This  account  of  the  original  of  laughter,  and 
alfo  of  its  falutary  effects  which  the  author  mentions,  both 
with  refpeft  to  the  body  and  mind,  is  inconliitent  with 
Hobbes's  theory,  to  which  we  have  above  referred.  The 
laughter  of  pride  and  contempt,  and  the  ridicule  connefted 
with  it,  are  very  different,  not  only  in  their  origin,  but  in 
their  influence. 

Ridicule,  in  a  Comedy.     See  Comedy. 

RIDICULI  iEDlci'LA,  or  the  Chapel  of  Laughter,  in 
Roman  Antiquity,  was  a  building  erefted  at  Rome,  about 
two  thoufand  paces  beyond  the  gate  Capena,  in  memory  of 
die  flight  of  Hannibal  from  the  fiege  of  the  city,  on  account 
of  the  ruin  and  tempeit  that  befel  him  on  that  occafion. 
The  Romans,  in  ridicule  of  his  flight,  built  and  conlecrated 
this  chapel. 

RIDING,  a  corruption  of  trithing,  a  divifion  of  York- 
fhire,  of  which  there  are  three  ;  viz.  the  Eall-riding,  Weft- 
riding,  and  North-riding. 

In  indictments,  in  that  county,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
town  and  riding  be  exprefled.     See  Register. 

Riding  Academy.     See  Academy  and  Manege. 

An  academy  for  riding  was  founded  in  this  country,  by 
king  William  III.     See  Ride. 

Riding  Armed,  with  dangerous  and  unlawful  weapons, 
is  an  offence  at  common  law.  (4  Lift.  16c.)  By  the  ila- 
tute  2  Edw.  III.  cap.  3.  none  (hall  ride  armed  by  night  or 
day,  to  the  terror  of  the  people  ;  or  come  with  force  and 
arms  before  the  king's  juflices,  &c.  doing  their  office,  upon 
pain  to  forfeit  their  armour,  and  fuffer  imprifonment  at  the 
king's  pleafure  ;  and  a  fine  may  be  fet  upon  them  by  the 
jullices,  by  20  Ric.  II.  cap.  1.  And  no  perfon  can  excuie 
the  riding  armed,  in  public,  by  alleging  that  he  wears  ar- 
mour for  his  defence  againft  an  aftault ;  but  men  may  wear 
common  arms,  according  to  their  quality  and  the  fafhion, 
and  have  attendants  with  them  armed  agreeable  to  their  cha- 
racters :  alfo  perfons  may  ride  or  go  armed  to  take  felons, 
fupprefs  riots,  execute  the  king's  procels,  &c.  3  Inft. 
162. 

Riding  Cajl,  in  Hujbandry,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers 
for  a  particular  method  of  lowing  their  grounds,  by  making 
two  cafts  upon  the  ground  at  the  fame  time.  This  is  not 
much  ufed,  but  it  is  a  quicker  way  than  the  double  catt, 
which  is  the  method  now  moil  ufed.  Plot's  Oxfordihire, 
p.  251. 

KimnG-Cleri,  one  of  the  fix  clerks  in  chancery,  who  in 
his  turn,  for  one  year,  keeps  the  eontrolment-books  of  all 
grants  that  pafs  the  great  feal  that  year.      Blount. 

Riding -Bitts,  in  Ship  Building,  are  the  largeft  bitts  in  a 
fhip,  and  thofe  to  which  the  cable  is  fitted  when  (he  rides  at 
anchor. 
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RIDL,  in  Geography,    a  town   of  Auflfia ;    10  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Aigen. 

RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifti  prelate,  and  martyr  to  the  caufe  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Northumberland, 
was  born  early  in  the  16th  century.  As  he  exhibited  early 
proofs  of  good  natural  abilities,  he  was  placed  in  a  grammar- 
fchool  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  in  which  he  made  fuch 
progrefs,  that  he  was  taken  from  thence  and  entered  of 
Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge.  This  was  about  the  year 
1518.  In  1522  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  ; 
and  in  1524  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  the 
following  year  he  commenced  M.A.  ;  and  having  been  or- 
dained pried,  he  went,  for  farther  improvement,  to  the 
Sorbonne  at  Paris ;  and  from  thence  to  Louvain  ;  con- 
tinuing on  the  continent  till  the  year  1529.  He  hid  been 
brought  up,  and  continued  a  zealous  Papift  ;  but  on  his 
return  home,  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  reading 
of  the  fcriptures,  as  the  fafeft  guides  in  his  theological 
ftudies.  In  1533  Mr.  Ridley  was  chofen  fenior  proftor  of 
the  univerfity  ;  and  while  he  continued  in  this  office,  the 
point  of  the  pope's  fupremacy  was  brought  before  the  uni- 
verfity,  to  be  examined  upon  the  authority  of  fcripture.  No 
one  was  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  fubjeft 
than  Mr.  Ridley  ;  and  after  much  public  difputation,  the 
univerfity  came  to  the  following  refolution  :  "  That  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  and  jurifdiftion  de- 
rived to  him  from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  than 
any  other  foreign  bifhop  ;"  and  this  was  officially  figr.ed  by 
Mr.  Ridley,  as  well  as  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  other 
proftor.  In  the  year  1536,  his  well-known  learning  and 
talents  procured  him  a  powerful  patron  in  archbifhop 
Cranmer,  who  took  him  into  his  family,  and  made  him  his 
chaplain.  He  had,  probably  before  this,  abandoned  the 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated  ;  and  being,  in 
1538,  preiented  by  the  archbiihop  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme, 
in  Eail  Kent,  he  preached  certain  doctrines  attached  to  the 
reformation,  but  neverthelels  ftill  adhered  to  the  doftrine  of 
tranfubftantiation.  Among  other  converts  whom  he  made 
to  his  own  opinions  was  lady  Fiennes,  who  proved  a  diftin- 
guifhed  ornameut  to  the  caufe  which  ihe  adopted.  To  ex- 
cite or  enliven  the  devotion  of  his  parifhioners,  he  had  the 
"  Te  Deum"  fung  in  Enghfh,  which  was  afterwards  made 
the  fubjeft  of  an  accufation  againft  him.  In  1539,  when 
the  aft  of  the  fix  articles  was  paffed,  he  bore  his  teftimony 
againft  it,  though  he  himfelf  was  not  likely  to  be  affefted 
by  the  penalties  of  the  ftatute.  In  1540  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  proceeded  doftor  in  divinity  ;  and  foon 
after  he  was  choien  to  the  mafterlhip  of  Pembroke- hall. 
About  the  fame  time  he  was,  through  the  influence  of  the 
archbifhop,  nominated  chaplain  to  the  king ;  and  this  ho- 
nour was  fpeedily  followed  by  his  collation  to  a  prebendal 
flail  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury.  In  this  city, 
when  his  duty  called  him  to  preach,  he  endeavoured  with 
all  his  talent6  to  expofe  to  the  people  the  abules  of  Popery  ; 
which  gave  fo  much  offence,  that  charges  were  exhibited 
againft  him  for  preaching  contrary  to  the  ftatute  of  the  fix 
articles.  The  attempt,  however,  of  involving  him  in  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  completely  failed.  Gardiner,  bifhop 
of  Winchefler,  next  endeavoured  to  entrap  him  ;  and  ar- 
ticles were  exhibited  againft  him  before  the  jullices  of  tin- 
peace  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  before  the  king  and  council, 
which  charged  him  with  preaching  againft  auricular  confef- 
fion,  and  with  direfting  the  Te  Deum  to  be  fung  in  Eng- 
lilh.  The  accufation  was  fortunately  referred  to  Cranmer, 
by  the  king,  who  immediately  crufhed  it,  much  to  the  mor- 
tification of  Dr.  Ridley's  enemies.  About  the  year  1545 
3  he 
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he  began  to  examine  the  dodtrine  of  tranSubftantiation, 
which  he  and  his  friend  and  patron,  Cranmer,  rejected  as 
unfcriptural.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed prebend  of  St.  Peter's,  Weftminfter.  It  1547  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bifliopric  of  Roehefter  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  employed  in  reforming  the  liturgy,  in 
conjunction  with  Cranmer,  five  other  prelates,  and  fome 
learned  divines;  and  in  1549  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commifiioners  empowered  to  fearch  after  all  Anabaptilts, 
heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  book  of  common  prayer. 
In  this  character  he  was  involved  in  the  foul  reproach  of 
having  contributed  to  bring  to  the  flake  Joan  Bother,  and 
other-.  (See  CRANMER.]  That  he  did  this  from  con- 
scientious motives,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  he  ought  to 
have  inveftigated  the  principles,  before  he  proceeded  to  the 
horrid  aft  of  pcrfecution  ;  and  having  a  mind  open  to  con- 
viction, he  would  foon  have  found  that  no  tenets,  in- 
culcated by  the  mild  and  holy  Jefus,  would  lead  to  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment  for  the  fake  of  curing  mental 
error.  He  more  than  once  oppofed  the  unreafonable  com- 
mands and  wifhes  of  tliofe  in  power;  and  would  no  doubt, 
in  the  cafe  of  Bocher  and  others,  have  done  fo  too,  had  lie 
felt  it  bis  duty. 

The  bifhop  of  Roehefter  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  ap- 
pointed to  lit  in  judgment  on  the  caufe  of  Bonner,  bifhop  of 
.London  ;  and  bv  linn  the  fentence  of  deprivation  was  pro- 
nounced againft  the  prelate.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward. In  that  of  Mary,  as  we  mall  fee,  ample  revenge 
was  taken  of  him.  Ridley  fucceeded  to  the  bifiiopric  of 
London  in  the  year  1549-50,  when  the  bifhopric  of  Weft- 
minfter was  fuppreiTcd  as  a  diftinct  fee,  and  united  to  that 
of  London.  Ridley's  conduct  towards  his  predeceftor 
Bonner,  and  his  family,  after  taking  pofTefilon  of  the  epif- 
copal  palace,  was  honourable  to  his  integrity  and  bene- 
volence, of  which  the  following  facts  are  Sufficient  proofs, 
lie  took  care  to  preferve  from  injury  the  goods,  Sec.  be- 
longing to  Bonner,  allowing  him  full  liberty  to  remove  them 
when  he  pleaied.  Such  materials  as  Bonner  had  purchafed 
for  the  repair  of  his  houfe  and  church,  the  new  bifhop  em- 
ployed to  the  ufes  for  which  they  were  defigned  ;  but  he 
repaid  him  the  money  which  he  had  advanced  for  them.  He 
took  upon  himfelf  the  difcharge  of  the  fums  which  were  due 
to  Bonner's  fervants  for  liveries  and  wages  ;  and  that  the 
mother  and  filler  of  that  prelate,  who  lived  near  the  palace 
at  l'ulham,  and  had  their  board  there,  might  not  be  lofers 
in  confequence  of  his  promotion,  he  always  fent  for  them 
inner  and  fupper,  conftantly  placing  Mrs.  Bonner  at  the 
head  ile,  even  when  perfons  of  high  rank  were  his 

guelts. 

Soon  after  his  translation  to  the  fee  of  London,  bifhop 
Ridli  ■  lominated  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  examin- 

ing Gardiner,  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  and  concurred  in  his 
deprivation  In  1550  bilhop  Ridley  vifited  his  diocefe,  and 
he  directed  that  the  altars  Should  thenceforth  be  taken 
1  in  the  churches,  and  tables  fubllituted  in  their  room, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  to  take  away 
the  falfe  perfualion  which  the  people  had,  of  facrifices  to 
be  offered  upon  altars.  In  1551  the  Sweating  ficknefs  pre- 
vailed in  London,  and  in  the  fpace  oS  a  few  days  carried  off 
eight  or  nine  hundred  perfons;  but  in  the  midll  of  the 
ajami  which  this  ncccfTarily  occafioned,  Ridley  admiaiilcrcd 
in  the  duties  of  his  office,  trailing  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
nee  of  Got!  lor  Safety,  in  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  every  moment  expofed  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  with 
•all  the-  zeal  of  an  exemplary  Spiritual  pallor,  to  improve  the 
public  calamity  to  the  reformation  of  the  manners  oS  the 
people.     To  promote  more  generally  a  reformation  in  thr 
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doctrine  of  the  church,  the  council,  this  year,  appointed 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  to  prepare  a  book  of  articles  of  faith. 
With  this  view  they  drew  up  forty-two  articles,  and  fent 
copies  of  them  to  the  other  bifhops  and  learned  divines,  for 
their  corrections  and  amendments  ;  after  which  the  arch- 
bifhop  reviewed  them  a  Second  time,  and  then  prefented 
them  to  the  council,  where  they  received  the  royal  fanftion, 
and  were  pubhfhed  by  the  king's  authority,  as  an  aft  of  the 
iupremacy.  In  the  year  1552  he  paid  a  vifit  to  the  princel- 
Mary,  and  offered  to  preach  before  her  ;  but  fhe  refufed  to 
hear  him  herfelf,  or  permit  her  fervants  to  attend  to  his  doc- 
trine ;  telling  him,  that,  in  her  father's  days,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  have  avouched  that  for  God's  word  that  he 
then  did.  Mary  never  forgot  nor  forgave  this  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  prelate,  which,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
marks of  moll  of  Ridley's  biographers,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  uncalled  for,  if  it  were  not  even  an  act  of  rudenefs 
not  eafily  justified. 

When  the  parliament  aflembled  in  1553,  the  king,  who 
was  languishing  under  the  decline  which  Soon  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  ordered  the  two  houfes  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall, 
where  bifhop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  recommending 
with  Such  energy  the  duties  of  beneficence  and  charity,  that 
his  majefty  fent  for  him,  to  inquire  how  he  could  beft  put  in 
practice  the  duties  which  lie  had  fo  well  and  fo  ilrongly  en- 
forced ;  and  the  refult  of  this  Sermon  and  conSerence  was  a 
determination  in  the  king  to  found,  or  incorporate  anew, 
and  endow  with  ample  revenues,  thofe  noble  inftitutions, 
Chrift's,  Bartholomew's,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas's 
hoSpitals. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  Ridley  was  earneft  in 
attempting  to  fet  lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne  ;  but  when 
the  defign  had  miScarried,  he  went  to  Mary  to  do  her 
homage,  and  fubmit  himfelf  to  her  clemency.  His  recep- 
tion was  fuch  as  he  might  have  expected  :  he  was  immedi- 
ately committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  however,  he  was 
treated  with  mush  lefs  rigour  than  Cranmer  and  Latimer, 
who  were  likewife  prifoners  in  the  fame  fortrefs.  Ridley, 
it  has  been  thought,  might  have  recovered  the  queen's  fa- 
vour, if  he  would  have  brought  the  weight  of  his  learning 
and  authority  to  countenance  her  proceedings  in  religion. 
He  was,  however,  too  honed  to  act  againfl  his  convi&ion  ; 
and  he  was,  after  eight  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
conveyed  from  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  was,  on  the 
ill  of  Oftober  1555,  condemned  to  death  for  herefy. 
During  the  fortnight  between  his  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion, the  priefls  tried  all  their  means  of  perfuafion  to  gain 
him  over  to  their  caufe.  He  was  deaf  to  their  remon- 
strances, and  was  not  to  be  fhaken  in  the  principles  which 
he  had  adopted. 

The  15th  of  October  being  the  day  appointed  by  the 
court  for  his  execution,  he  met  the  trial  with  calmnels  and 
fortitude.  He  called  it  his  marriage -day,  and  Supped  on 
the  preceding  evening  with  the  utmou  cheerfulnefs,  having 
invited  Some  friends  on  the  occafion.  When  they  rofe  to 
depart,  one  of  them  offered  to  fit  up  with  him  through  the 
ni^ht,  which  he  would  not  permit,  Saying,  he  meant  to  go 
to  bed,  and,  by  God's  will,  to  fleep  as  quietlv  that  night 
as  he  ever  had  done  in  hie  life.  On  the  following  morning, 
having  drefied  himSelt  in  his  epifcopal  habit,  he  walked  to 
the  place  of  execution,  between  the  mayor  and  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  Oxford;  and  feeing  Latimer  approach,  from 
whom  he  had  been  Separated  Since  their  condemnation,  he 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance  embraced 
him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Be  oi  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
will  cither  affuage  the  fin  v  01  the  flames,  or  elfe  give  us 
ilrcngth  to  endure  them."     Then  walking  to  the  flasc,  he 
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kneeled  down,  kiffed  it,  and  prayed  witk  great  fervour. 
A  fermon  was  now  preached,  at  the  conclufion  of  which  he 
was  afked  to  recant  ;  but  he  refufed,  and  with  a  fteadtaft 
voice  eried  out,  "  May  God's  will  be  done."  He  was 
tUen  dripped  to  his  fhirt,  and  fattened  by  an  iron  chain  to 
the  fame  ftake  with  bifhop  Latimer.  Every  thing  being 
ready,  a  kindled  faggot  was  laid  at  Ridley's  feet,  who, 
when  he  faw  the  fire  flaming  up  towards  him,  with  a  loud 
voice  commended  his  foul  to  God.  Latimer's  fufferings 
were  foon  at  an  end,  but  Ridley  endured  the  agonies  of 
dying  a  much  longer  time,  till  they  were  terminated  by  the 
explofion  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  fufpended 
from  his  neck  :  after  this  he  difcovered  no  figns  of  life. 
Such  was  the  end  erf  bifhop  Ridley,  who  was  unquellion- 
ably  one  of  the  moil  eminent  inflruments  in  promoting  the 
caufe  of  the  reformation.  In  private  life  he  was  a  pattern 
of  all  the  virtues.  His  temper  was  excellent  ;  his  manners 
very  affable  and  agreeable  ;  and  of  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  he  gave  abundant  proofs,  in  his  extraordinary  libe- 
rality to  the  poor.  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  was  author  of  a  number  of  works.  Many  of 
his  letters  have  been  published  by  Fox,  iu  his  "  Acts  and 
Monuments  ;"  and  may  likewife  be  feen  in  Glolter's  Life 
of  Bifhop  Ridley,  to  which,  to  Wood's  Athen.,  and  Neal's 
Hill,  of  the  Puritans,  our  readers  are  referred. 

Ridley,  Sir  Thomas,  a  learned  civilian,  of  the  fame 
family  as  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ely,  and  educated 
firfl  at  Eton,  and  then  at  King's-college,  Cambridge.  He 
afterwards  became  a  matter  in  chancery,  and  vicar-general 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  162S,  and 
was  author  of  "  A  View  of  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical 
Law." 

Ridley,  Gloster,  of  the  fame  family  with  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1702,  on  board  the  Glouceiter  Eaft 
Indiaman,  whence  he  derived  his  name.  He  was  educated 
in  fchool-learning  at  Winchefler ;  from  which  place  he  was  re- 
moved to  New-college,  Oxford,  where  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  thofe  acquirements,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  diftin- 
guifhed  as  a  poet,  hiitorian,  and  divine.  He  obtained  fome 
preferment  in  the  church;  and  in  1740  and  1742  he 
preached  eight  fermons  at  lady  Moyer's  lecture,  which  were 
publifhed.  In  1763  he  publifhed  the  ''Life  of  Bifhop 
Ridley,"  to  which  we  have  referred ;  and  fhortly  after, 
"  A  Review  of  Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole."  In  re- 
ward for  his  labours  in  this  controverfy,  and  in  another  which 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Blackburn's  Confeffional  produced,  he  was 
prefented  by  Seeker  to  a  golden  prebend  at  Salifbury.  He 
died  in  1774,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Mrs.  Evans,  publifhed  feveral  novels.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  loft  two  fons,  young  men  of  confiderable 
talents.  The  elder,  James,  was  author  of  "  The  Tales  of 
the  Genii ;"  a  humorous  paper,  called  "  The  Schemer," 
afterwards  collected  into  a  volume  ;  "  The  Hiftory  of  James 
Lovegrove,"  and  feveral  other  literary  pieces.  Two  poems 
by  Dr.  Ridley,  one  ityled  "  Jovi  Eleutherio,  or  an  Offering 
to  Liberty  ;"  and  the  other  entitled  "  Pfyche,"  were 
printed  in  Dodiley's  Collection.  "  Melampus,"  the  fequel 
of  the  latter,  was  printed  by  fubfcription.  His  tranfeript 
of  the  Syriac  Gofpels  was  publifhed  with  a  Latin  tranfla- 
tion,  by  profefl'or  White,  in  2  vols.  4to.      Gen.  Biog. 

Ridley,  in  Geography,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Dela- 
ware oounty,  Pennfylvania,  containing  991  inhabitants. 

RIDOLLY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,   in  the  fubah  of 
Agra  ;   35  miles  S.  of  Agra. 

RIDZIN.     See  Reussin. 

RIE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  provincial  term,  applied  to 
the  operation  of  turning  grain  in  a  fieve,  fo  as  to  bring  the 


capes  into  an  eddy  at  the  top.  It  is  performed  by  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  circular  motion. 

RIEBACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Hohenloe  ;  7  miles  S.S.E.  of  Wt-ichenfheim. 

RIEBECK-CASTEEL,  or  the  cattle  or  Van  Riebeck, 
one  of  the  divifions  in  the  diftridl  of  Stellenbofch  and  Draken- 
ftein,  in  the  Cape  diftrift,  Southern  Africa,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Paardeherg  (which  fee), 
terminating  to  the  northward  in  a  high  rocky  fummit.  It 
took  its  name  from  the  founder  of  the  colony  having  tra- 
velled to  this  diftance  from  the  Cape,  which  is  about  60 
miles,  arid  which,  in  that  early  period  of  the  fettlement, 
was  as  far  as  it  was  confidered  fafe  to  proceed,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  natives,  whofe  race  has  now  almoft  difap- 
peared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  produce  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  Paardeberg,  in  both  which  there  are  as  many 
corn-farms  as  freehold  eftates. 

RIEBEN,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle  Mark  : 

3  miles  S.  of  Belitz. 

RIECHENAU,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons ; 
9  miles  S.S.W.  of  Coire. 

RIED,  a  town  of  Bavaria;  18  miles  S.  of  PafTau. — 
Alfo,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of  Aichftatt  ; 

4  miles  S.E.  of  Harrieden. 

RIEDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  belonging  to  Anfpach, 
infulated  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ;  22  miles  N.  of 
Anfpach. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate ;  9  miles  S.  of  .Amberg. 

RIEDENBURG,  a  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  PafTau,  on 
the  Inn;  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paffau. —  Alfo,  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Altmuhl ;    17  miles  N.E.  of  Ingolftadt. 

RIEDLIN,  Vitus,  in  Biography,  a  diftinguifhed  Ger- 
man phyfician,  was  born  at  Ulm  in  March,  1656,  where 
many  of  his  anceftors  had  pra&ifed  the  fame  profeffion  with 
confiderable  repute.  He  obtained  his  early  education  prin- 
cipally at  his  native  city,  and  terminated  his  ftudies  by  going 
to  Tuningeu  in  1674,  where  he  made  great  acquifition, 
during  a  refidfiHce  of  two  years,  and  afterwards  into  Italy  ; 
and  he  graduated  at  Padua,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1676. 
He  wifhed  to  have  refided  longer  at  this  diftinguifned  uni- 
versity ;  but  his  father  having  died  in  his  boyhood,  he  was 
unable  to  procure  the  necefTary  means,  and  therefore  he  re- 
turned to  Ulm  in  the  following  year.  In  1679  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Augfburg, 
where  he  fettled,  and  obtained  a  confiderable  fhare  of  prac- 
tice among  the  firft  people  ;  but  on  the  prefiing  folicitations 
of  his  countrymen,  he  returned  to  Ulm  in  1704,  and  re- 
mained there,  in  the  enjoyment  of  extenfive  repntation,  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1724.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  "  Lineae  Medicae,  continentes  Obfervationes,  Hif- 
torias,  Experimenta,  Cauteles,  Sec.  a  Menfe  Januario  1695 
ad  Menfem  Junium  1700,"  in  ten  fmall  volumes.  It  is  a 
fort  of  journal,  in  which  he  not  only  recorded  his  own  ob- 
fervations,  but  thofe  of  others.  It  does  not,  however,  com- 
mend itfelf  by  much  originality  or  good  method.  Eloy 
Difl.  Hift. 

RIEDLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg  ;  27  miles  S.W.  of  Ulm.     N.  lat.  48°  1 1\     E.  lon°-. 

9°  S°'- 

RIEFF.      See  Riya. 

RIEGEL,  Henry  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a  mufician 
born  at  Wertheim,  in  Franconia,  in  1741.  M.  Laborde 
does  him  the  honour  to  call  him  a  French  compofer.  He 
fludied  mufic  under  Jomelli,  at  Stutgard,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  Richter  to  complete  the  mufical  education  of  a 
young  lady  of  rank  in  France ;  which  having  finifhed,  he 
eftablifhed  himfelf  at   Paris  in   1765.     His  paffion  for  the 
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harpfichord  confined  his  (Indies  chiefly  to  that  inftrument 
for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  after  having  acquired  a  diitin- 
guiflu-d  reputation  for  his  execution,  he  attended  feliolars, 
and  applied  to  compofition.  Befides  many  quartets,  con- 
certos, fonatas,  duos,  &c.  lie  compofed  fymphonies  a  grand 
orcheltra,  which  had  confiderable  fuccefs  at  the  concert  of 
amateurs.  He  gained  reputation  by  a  French  oratorio, 
"  The  Flight  from  Egypt,"  the  firft  work  of  that  kind 
that  was  executed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  where  it  was 
well  received  for  four  fucceflive  years.  A  fecond  oratorio, 
"  The  Taking  of  Jericho,"  had  like  wife  merited  applaufe. 

His  comic  opera,  "  The  Cobler  and  Financier,"  was  at 
firft  reprefented  at  court,  but  afterwards  well  received  in  the 
capital,  at  the  Italian  theatre,  though  not  performed  by  the 
bed  adtors. 

What  characterizes  his  compofitions  is  the  great  purity 
of  his  harmony.  His  effe&s  arc  ingenious :  in  his  capital 
pieces  of  fymphomc  compofition,  there  is  always  a  natural 
and  regular  melody.  This  compofer,  pafiionate  for  his  art, 
enjoyed,  free  from  envy,  the  talents  of  others.  An  enemy 
to  cabal,  he  was  exclufively  attached  to  no  kind  of  flyle  ; 
but  enjoying  whatever  was  good  in  all  ftyles,  (French, 
Italian,  German,)  he  was  one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  did 
the  moll  honour  to  the  profeffion  in  France.     Laborde. 

RIEHEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Bale,  and  principal  place  of  a  bailiwic  ; 
3  miles  E.  of  Bale. 

RIELVES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  I  I  mites 
N.W.  of  Toledo. 

RIEMLING,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  feveral 
to  the  fmall  frefh-water  fifli,  called  by  the  Latins  poxinus, 
and  vulgarly  the  pink. 

RIENECK,  in  Geography,  a  town  and  citadel  of  Ger- 
many, and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  on  the 
Sinn  ;  36  miles  E.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  N.  lat. 
500  11'.     E.  long.  90  47'. 

RIENS  Akrear,  in  Laiu,  a  kind  of  plea  ufed  to  an 
aftion  of  debt  upon  arrearages  of  accounts;  by  which  the 
ndant  alleges,  that  there  is  nothing  in  arrear. 

Rll'.N's  pjjfe  par  le  fait,  nothing  pajfes  by  the  deed,  is  the 
form  oi  an  exception  taken  in  (nine  cafes  to  an  a&ion. 

Rircxs  par  defcent,  nothing  l><;  defcent,  is  tin-  pica  of  an 
heir,  when  fued  for  his  anceftor's  debt,  though  he  had  no 
landi  from  it  by  defcent,  nor  lias  all'ets  in  hand. 

RIF.NTZ,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  the  county  of  Ty- 
rol,  which  joins  the  Eyfach,  at  Brixen. 

RIENZI,  in  Biography,     See  Gabrini. 

RIER,  or  Reer-COUHTY,  Retro-comitaUtt,  in  Laiu,  is 
ufed  in  the  ftatute of Weftm.  2.  c.  39.  2  Edw.  III.  cap.  5. 
and  in  our  law  bunk.,  in  oppofition  to  open  county. 

This  appear-,  to  be  fome  public  place,  which  the  fhcrift 
appoints  for  the  receipt  of  the  king's  money,  after  the  end 
of  the  county-court.  Fleta  fays  it  is  diei  crajlinus  pojl  comi- 
talum. 

RIERSDORFF,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Auftria  ; 
3  miles  W.  of  Mauttern. 

RIESENBURG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ;  18  miles  S.W.  of  Konigfberg.  N.  lat.  53  43'. 
E.  long.  1 90  24'. 

RIESENKOPPE,  or  Schnee,  a  mountain  of  Silefia, 
and  one  of  the  moll  elevated  in  Europe,  in  the  principality 
of  Jauer. 

R1ESSA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravfete  of 
Meillcn,  011  the  Elbe  ;  12  miles  N.W.  of  Mcillen.  N.  lat. 
51     iS'.    E.  long.  1 30  15'. 

RIETBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  Embs,   which  county  is 


about    18  miles  long  and  6  broad;   12  miles  W.N-W.  ot 
Paderborn.     N.  lat.  510  55'.     E.  long.  183  32'. 

RIETI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop  ;  containing,  befides  the  cathedral,  three 
collegiate  and  fix  parifh  churches,  and  12  convents.  In  the 
year  1785,  it  was  much  damaged  by  an  earthquake;  25 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Spoleto.  N.  lat.  420  44'.  E.  long.  12" 
56'. 

RIEV  Volodimerov,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tver  ;  64  miles  S.W.  of  Tver.  N.  lat.  560  5'. 
E.  long.  340  44'. 

RIEUMS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne,  and  duel  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl 
•f  Murat  ;  9  miles  S.W.  of  Murat.  The  place  contains 
1425,  and  the  canton  6316  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of 
200  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

R1EUPEIROUX,  a  town  oi  France,  in  the  depart 
ment  of  the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diflrici  of  Villefranche  ;  15  miles  W.  of  Rodes.  The  place 
contains  1752,  and  the  canton  6299  inhabitants,  on  a  ter- 
ritory of  182^  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

RIEUX,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a  dif- 
trici,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne  ;  and  before 
the  revolution,   the  fee  of  a  bifhop  ;   24  miles  S.  of  Tou- 

loufe.      N.  lat.  430  15'.     E.  long.  i°  17' Alfo,  a  town  of 

France,  in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan  ;  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Rochefort. — Alfo,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Ille 
and  Vilaine,  on  the  Vilaine  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Redon. — Alfo, 
a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Aube  ;  10  miles  E.  of  Car 
caflonne. 

RIEZ,  an  old,  populous  town  of  France,  formerh 
Civitas  Reienfium,  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  the  feat  of  a  council 
in  439,  lituated  on  a  plain  between  the  Afle  and  Verdun,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  dirtrift  of  Digne  ;  18  miles  S.  of  Digne. 
The  place  contains  2784,  and  the  canton  9963  inhabitants, 
on  a  territory  of  330  kiliometres,  in  14  comn.'unes.  Its 
environs  abound  in  wine  and  fruits. 

RIEZE,  a  river  of  Fiance,  which  runs  into  the  Ga- 
ronne, near  Saverdun. 

RIF,  one  of  the  largeft  provinces  of  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, lituate  in  that  chain  of  mountains  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  Leffer  Atlas.  This  province,  the  foil  of  which 
is  flony,  is  bounded  by  that  of  Garet  to  the  eaft,  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  north,  011  the  coaft  of  which  is  the  ancient 
city  of  Gomera,  and  alfo  Melilla  and  Veles  de  Pegnon,  be- 
longing to  Spain  ;  by  the  province  of  Garb  to  the  weft,  and 
to  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  Sliaus  or  Chaus,  and  Fez. 
RlK.     See  Baiiika. 

R1F-DYKE,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands,  eaft  01 
North  Ronaldfha.      N.  lat.  59°  13'.    W.  long.  2°  17'. 

RIFENBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runt  into 
the  Inn,   2  miles  N.  of  Kuftftain. 

RIFFREDO,  a  town  of  Etruria  ;  20  miles  N.N.E.  oi 
Florence. 

RIFLE  GUNS,  in  the  Military  Art,  are  thofe  whofe 
barrels,  inftead  ot  being  fmooth  on  the  infide,  like  our 
common  pieces,  are  formed  with  a  number  of  fpiral  channels, 
refeinbhng  female  fcrews  ;  except  only  that  the  threads  or 
rifles  are  lefs  deflected,  making  only  one  turn,  or  a  little 
mure,  in  the  whole  length  ol  the' piece.  Thisconftru&i 
of  the  barrel  is  employed  foi  correcting  'lie  irregularity  in 
the  flight  of  balls  from  fmooth  barrels,  of  which  we  have 
mentioned  feveral  inftane  d«    our  article:-  Gdnner-V 

and  PROJECTILES.      It  has,   lor  inflame,   been  found,  from 
the  experiments  of  Mr,  Robins,  that   notwithflanding  the 
piece  was  firmly  fixed,  and   fired   with  the  lame  weight  of 
K.  k    2  powder. 
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powder,  fometimes  the  ball  was  deflefted  to  the  right,  fome- 
times  to  the  left  ;  fometimes  above,  and  at  others  below, 
the  true  line  of  direftion.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
the  degree  of  defleftion  increafes  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  diftance  of  the  object  fired  at  :  thus,  at  double 
the  diftance,  the  defleftion  of  the  ball  from  the  line  in  which 
the  piece  is  pointed  is  confiderably  more  than  double,  and 
at  treble  the  diftance  more  than  treble,  what  it  was  at  firft. 
Mr.  Robins  fecured  a  rhufket  barrel  upon  a  block  of  wood, 
and  firing  it  with  a  ball  at  a  board  of  a  foot  fquare,  at  60 
yards  diftance,  found  that  it  miffed  the  board  only  once  in 
16  fucceflive  difcharges ;  yet  when  fired  with  a  fmaller 
charge,  at  the  diftance  of  760  yards,  the  ball  was  thrown 
fometimes  100  yards  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  line  in  which 
it  was  pointed.  The  direction  upwards  and  downwards 
was  alfo  found  equally  uncertain  ;  the  ball,  in  fome  dif- 
charges, having  (truck  the  ground  zco  yards  nearer  the 
piece  than  it  did  at  others. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  thefe  irregularities  :  they 
doubtlefs  proceed  from  the  impofiibility  of  fitting  a  ball  fo 
accurately  to  any  plain  piece,  but  that  it  will  rub  more 
againft  one  fide  of  the  barrel  thai/  another,  in  its  paffage 
through  it.  Whatever  fide,  therefore,  of  the  muzzl;  the 
ball  is  laft  in  contaft  with,  on  quitting  the  piece,  it  will  ac- 
quire a  whirling  motion  towards  that  fide,  iad  will  be  found 
to  bend  the  line  of  its  flight  in  the  fame  direction,  whether 
it  be  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  left  ;  or  ob- 
liquely, partaking  in  fome  degree  of  both  ;  and  after  quit- 
ting the  barrel,  this  defleftion,  which,  though  in  the  firft 
inftance  it  is  but  trifling  and  inconfiderable,  is  ftill  farther 
increafed  by  the  refiftance  of  the  air  ;  this  being  greateft  on 
that  fide  where  the  whirling  motion  confpires  with  the  pro- 
greffive  one,  and  leaft  on  that  fide  where  it  is  oppofed  to  it. 
Thus,  if  the  ball,  in  its  paffage  out,  rubs  againft  the  left 
fide  of  the  barrel,  it  will  whirl  towards  that  fide  ;  and  as  the 
right  fide  of  the  ball  will,  therefore,  turn  up  againft  the 
air  during  its  flight,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  will  become 
greateft  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  ball  be  forced  away  to 
the  left,  which  was  the  direction  it  whirled  in.  If  the  axis, 
about  which  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  ball  is  made,  pre- 
ferved  its  pofition  during  the  whole  flight,  the  defleftion 
would  be  in  the  fame  direction  from  one  end  of  the  track  to 
the  other ;  though  it  is  obvious,  that  the  quantity  of  this 
defleftion  would  ftill  not  be  proportional  to  the  diftance : 
for  if  all  refiftance  of  the  ball  were  to  ceafe  at  any  part  of 
its  flight,  ftill  the  ball  would  neceffarily  purfue  the  line  in 
which  it  then  moved,  and  the  defleftion  be  double  at  a  double 
diftance,  treble  at  a  treble  diftance,  and  fo  on.  But  as  this 
refiftance  does  not  ceafe,  but  continue  to  aft  upon  the  ball 
throughout  its  whole  flight,  (though  lefs  in  the  latter  part 
of  it  than  at  the  commencement,  in  confequence  of  the  de- 
creafe  of  velocity,)  it  is  obvious  that  the  defleftion  of  the 
ball  will  be  accelerated  at  every  inftant,  and  confequently 
increafe  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  diftance ;  as  we 
have  feen  it  has  been  found  to  do,  from  the  experiments 
above  alluded  to.  It  happens,  however,  from  various  ac- 
cidental circumitances,  that  the  axis  of  the  ball's  rotation 
frequently  changes  its  pofition  feveral  times  during  the 
flight  ;  fo  that  the  ball,  inftead  of  bending  its  courle  uni- 
formly in  the  fame  direftion,  often  defenbes  a  track  va- 
rioufly  contorted.  So  great,  however,  is  the  tendency  of 
the  ball  to  defleft  itfelf  againft  the  fide  it  rubs  againft,  that 
it  has  been  faid,  though  we  never  faw  the  experiments  au- 
thenticated, that  a  ball,  when  fired  out  of  a  barrel  bent  to- 
wards the  left  hand,  (and  which  will,  therefore,  be  thrown 
from  the  piece  in  the  direftion  of  the  bend,)  yet  as  the  ball, 
in  this  cafe,  will  be  forced  to  rub  againft  the  right  fide  of 


the  muzzle,  and  thus  turn  its  left  fide  up  againft  the  air,  fo 
it  will  be  found  to  alter  its  courfe  during  the  flight,  and 
bend  towards  the  right  hand,  fo  as  to  fall  a  confiderable 
way  to  the  right  hand  of  the  line  in  which  the  piece  was 
pointed. 

It  will  readily  appear,  therefore,  from  what  has  been 
ftated,  that  thefe  variations  will  be  more  frequent  and  con- 
fiderable when  the  ball  runs  very  loofe  in  the  piece  ;  or 
when,  from  any  roughnefs  on  its  furface,  or  on  the  middle 
of  the  barrel,  a  confiderable  degree  of  friftion  takes  place 
between  them.  With  a  view  to  prevent  friftion,  it  has 
been  propofed  to  greafe  the  ball ;  but  this  we  fhould  ima- 
gine would  be  of  very  little  fervice.  All  that  can  be  done 
in  a  plain  barrel  is  to  have  the  balls  call  very  folid  and 
true,  and  afterwards  milled  in  the  tame  manner  as  is  now 
praftifed  upon  (hot  :  the  barrel  alio  fhould  be  very  fmooth 
on  the  infide,  and  the  ball  fit  it  very  accurately,  fo  as  to 
leave  fcarcely  any  windage  :  yet,  with  all  thefe  precautions, 
it  is  very  difficult,  we  may  fay  impoffible,  to  prevent  it 
entirely;  for  gravity  will  conftantly  aft,  and  friction 
the  under  fide  will  naturally  be  occafioned  by'  the  weight 
of  the  ball.  In  faft,  when  we  confider  the  caufes  of  the 
aberration  in  the  flight  of  balls,  it  will  be  pretty  evident 
that  the  only  means  of  correfting  it  is  by  preventing  the 
ball  from  rubbing  more  againft  one  fide  of  the  barrel  than 
another  in  paffing  through  it  ;  and  by  giving  to  the  bullet 
a  motion  which  will  counteract  every  accidental  one,  and 
preferve  its  direftion,  by  making  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
upon  the  fore  part  continue  the  fame  during  its  whole 
flight  ;  that  is,  by  giving  it  a  rotatory  motion  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  direftion.  The  contrivance  for  this 
purpofe  is  called  rifling,  and  confifts  of  forming  upon  the 
infide  of  the  barrels  a  number  of  threads  and  furrows, 
either  in  a  ftraight  or  fpiral  direftion,  into  which  the  ball 
is  moulded,  whereby  any  rolling  motion  along  the  fides  of 
the  barrel  is  effectually  prevented. 

The  numbers  of  thefe  threads  in  a  gun  are  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  workman  and  the  fize  of  the 
barrel  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  depth  to  which  thefe  chan- 
nels or  rifles  are  cut  down,   is   not  regulated  by  any  inva- 
riable rule  ;    but  differs  according  to  the  country  where  the 
work  is  performed,  or  the  caprice  of  the  artificer.     There 
are  alfo  different  methods  of  charging  pieces  of  this  kind, 
but  the  ufual  one  is  as  follows  :   after  tiie  powder  is  put  in, 
a  leaden  bullet,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  is 
taken,  and  having  greafed  it  well,  it   is  laid  on   the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  and  rammed  down  with  an  iron  rammer,  hollow 
at  the  end  ;     the    foftnefs  of  the  lead   giving   way  to  the 
violence  with  which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  zone  of  the 
bullet  which  is  contiguous  to  the  piece,   varies  its  circular 
form,   and  acquires  the  (hape  of  the  infide  of  the  barrel,  fo 
that  it  becomes  the  part  of  a  male  fcjrew,  exactly  fitting  the 
indents  of  the  rifle.     And  hence  it  happens  that,  when  the 
piece  is   fired,  the  indented  zone  of  the  bullet  follows  the 
fweep  of  the  rifles,  and  thereby,  befides  its  progreifive  mo- 
tion,  acquires  a  circular  one  round  the  axis  of  the  barrel, 
which  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet  after  its  fepa- 
ration  from  the  piece  ;  by  which  means  a  bullet  difcharged 
from  a  rifled  barrel  is  conftantly  made  to  whirl  round   an 
axis,  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  its  flight.     And 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  refiftance  on  the  foremoft   furface 
of  the  bullet  is  equally  diftributed  round  the  pole  of  its 
circular  motion,  and  afts  with  an  equal  effort  on  every  fide 
of  the  lir.e  of  direftion,  fo  that  this  refiftance  can  produce 
no  deviation  from  that  line :   and  if,  by  the  cafual  irregu- 
larity of  the  foremoft  furface  of  the  bullet,  or  by  any  other 
accident,  the  refiftance  fhould  be  ftronger  on  one  fide  of 
1  the 
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the  pole  of  the  circular  motion  than  on  the  other  ;  yet,  as 
the  place  where  this  greater  refiltancc  adts  mult  perpetually 
fhift   its  pofition  round  the  line,  in  which  the  bullet  (lies, 
the  dt-fledtion,  which  this   inequality   would  occafion,  if  it 
afted  conflantly  with  the  fame  given  tendency,  is  now  con- 
tinually rectified  by  the  various  and  contrary  tendencies  of 
that  ditturbing  force,  during  the  courie  of  one  revolution  ; 
fo   that  the  ball   will  always  go  right  forwards,   and  thus 
that  deflection  or  deviation,  already  taken  notice  of  under 
the  article  Projectile,  and  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
article,  will  be  prevented.     This  may  be  explained  by  the 
motion  of  an  arrow  ;   for  if  an  arrow  that  is  not  feathered 
be  (hot  from  a  bow,  its  motion  will  be  very  irregular  ;   but 
when  the  feathers  of  the  arrow  are  properly  arranged  in  a 
fpiral  form,  fo  as  to  make  the  arrow  fpin  round  its  axis,  it 
will  always  fly  ltraight  forward.      Upon  the  fame  principle, 
every  fchool-boy  finds  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  making 
his  flluttle-cock  fpin,  before  he  can  depend  upon  the  truth 
of  its  flight.      Mr.  Robins  obferves,  that  the  actual  motions 
of  bullets   difcharged  from    rifled   pieces   correfpond   very 
well  with  thefe  fpeculations.     Although  the  ufe  of  pieces 
of  this  kind  had  long  prevailed  in   Europe,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  advantages  refulting  from 
them    have    been     very     imperfectly   underltood,     and,     as 
Mr.  Robins  obferves,  unaccountably  miireprefented.      The 
three   following    reafons    have    been   conltantly    alleged   in 
favour  of  this  conftruftion  :    either  that  the  inflammation 
of  the   powder  was    greater  by   the   refinance   which  the 
bullet  thus  forced  into  the  barrel  gave  it,  and  that  by  it 
the  bullet  received  a  much  greater  impulsion  than  it  would 
have  done. from  the  lame  quantity  of  powder  in  a  common 
piece,   or  that  the  bullet,   by  the  compounding  of  its  cir- 
cular and  revolving  motion,  did,  as  it  were,  bore  the  air, 
and  thereby  flew  to  a  much  greater  diltance,  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  done  ;  or  that,   by  the  fame  boring  motion, 
it  made  its   way  much  cafier  through  all  folid  fubftances, 
and  penetrated  much  deeper  into  them,  than  if  difcharged 
in   the    common   manner.      But   the    ingenious    writer  juft 
mentioned,  fatisfied  himfelf  by  numerous  experiments  made 
with    rifled   barrels    of   various    iizes,    that   none   of   thefe 
reafons  hold  true   in  the   ufe  of  fuch  pieces  ;  but  that  the 
advantage  of  their  conllruftion  refults  from  its  preventing 
the  deflection  of  the  ball,   as  we  have  above  represented  it. 
And  that  it  produced   this  effect  he  found  by  obferving, 
that  the  fame  hemifphere  of  the  bullet  which  lies  foremolt 
in  the  piece,  continued  foremolt  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
its  fli; 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  an  improvement  is  made 
in  the  m  tliod,  already  recited,  of  charging  thefe  pieces; 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  larger  fort,  which  are  ufed  for 
(hooting  at  great  dillances.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a 
piece  of  very  thin  leather,  or  of  thin  futtian,  in  a  circular 
fhape,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel.  This 
circular  piece  being  greafed  on  one  fide  is  laid  upon  the 
muzzle  with  its  greafy  parts  downwards,  and  the  bullet 
being  placed  upon  it,  is  then  forced  down  the  barrel  with 
it  ;  by  which  means  the  leather  or  fuitian  inclofes  the  lower 
half  of  the  bullet,  and  by  its  interpofil  "on  bet  ween  the  bullet 
and  the  rifles,  prevents  the  lead  from  being  cut  by  them. 
But  in  thofe  barrels  where  this  method  is  pra&ilcd,  the 
rifles  are  generally  lhallow,  and  the  bullet  ought  not  to  be 
too  large.  The  rifle-barrels,  which  have  been  made  in 
England,  where  they  are  not  very  common,  are  contrived 
to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  the  piece  being,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  made  larger  there  than  in  any  other  part.  Thi 
powder  and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  fide  of  the  barrel 
by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  piece  is  loaded,  is  filled  op 


with  a  fcrew.      By  this  means,  when  the  piece  is  fired,  the 
bullet  is  forced  through  the  rifles,  and  acquires  the  fame 
fpiral  motion  as  in  the  former  kind  of  pieces  ;  other  barrels 
unferew  at  the  breech,  for  the  convenience  of  charging  them. 
With  regard  to  the  defects  of  thefe  rifled  pieces,  Mr.  Robins 
obferves,   that  if  either  the  angle  of  elevation,  or  the  cur- 
vature of  the  bullet's  track  through  the  air  be  great,  the 
inclination    of  the  axis    round    which  it   whirls  will    caufc 
irregularities,    which    will    often    produce   confiderable   de- 
flections.     Accordingly  he  propofes  to  make  ufe  of  bullets 
of  an  egg-like  form,  inftead  of  ipherical  ones,  and  to  fire 
them  with  their  broad  ends  foremod,  that  thus  their  longer 
axes  may  be  always  carried,  by  their  centres   of  gravity, 
into  the  lines  of  their  flight.     Upon  the  whole,  he   con- 
cludes, that  whatever  tends  to  diminifh  the  friftion  of  thefe 
pieces,  tends,  at  the  fame  time,  to  render  them  more  com- 
plete ;  and  confequently  the  lefs  the  rifles  are  indented,  th, 
better   they  are,  provided   that   they   are  juft   fufRcient  to 
keep  the  bullet  from  turning  round  in  the  piece.      Belides, 
the  bullet  ought  to  be  no  larger  than  to  be  jult  prefled  by 
the  rifles,  for  the  cafier  the  bullet  moves  in  the  piece,   fup- 
pofing  it  not  to  fhift  its  pofition,  the  more  violent  and  ac- 
curate it  j  flight  will  be.      And  to  render  them  in  this  refpeft 
itill  more  complete,  the   fweep  of  the  rifles  fhould   be  in 
each  part  exattly  parallel  to  each  other  :    for  then,   after 
the  bullet  is  once  put   in  motion,   it  will  Aide  out  of  the 
barrel  without  any  fhake,  and  with  a  much  fmaller  degree 
of  fridtion  than  if  the  threads  of  the  rifles  have  not  all  of 
them  the  fame  degree  of  incurvation.     The  foreigners  are 
fo  exaft  in  this  refpeft,  that  they  try  their  pieces,  with  a 
view  to  this  particular,  in  the  following  manner  :  they  firft 
pour  melted  lead  into  them,  and  letting  it  cool,  they  pro- 
cure a  leaden  cylinder  of  perhaps  two  or  three  diameters  in 
length,  exactly  fitted  to  one  part  of  the  infide  of  the  piece  ; 
then  if  this  leaden  cylinder,  being  gently  pufhed  by  the 
rammer,  will  pafs  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  other, 
without   asy  fenfible   (train  or  effort,   they  pronounce   the 
piece  perfeft  ;  but  if  it  any  where  lticks  or  moves  hard 
they  efteem  it  defective. 

We  have  dated  that  fome  rifle-pieces  are  charged  at  the 
breech  ;  thefe,  however,  are  neceffarily  much  dearer  than 
the  others,  and  excepting  the  expedition  in  charging  them, 
are  really  inferior  to  thole  in  which  the  ball  is  introduced 
at  the  muzzle,  on  which  account  they  are  not  much 
employed  at  prefent,  at  lead  not  in  this  country.  The 
want  ot  expedition  in  the  charging  pieces  of  this  kind  is, 
however,  a  very  ferious  defect,  to  remedy  which,  it  has 
been  propofed  to  have  the  balls  cad  with  projections  upon 
them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  defcribed  in  the  following 
article  on  Rifle  Ordnance.  This  may  be  done  with  great 
eafe  and  accuracy,  by  making  correfponding  hollows  round 
the  zone  of  the  bullet-mould  ;  by  this  means  the  balls  may 
be  fitted  fo  accurately  to  the  rifles,  as  to  leave  fcarcely  any 
windage  ;  while  the  friction  will  be  lefs  than  it  is  either 
when  the  hall  is  put  in  at  the  breech,  or  forced  in  at  the 
muzzle. 

In  treating  of  the  caufes  of  aberration  in  the  flight  of 
halls,   we   have    fuppoied   the   air   to    he    |  at    relt  ; 

but  it  is  evident  that  the  fore-  of  the  wind  will   affecl  bi 
confiderably,   whether  they    are    fired  from  a  plain   or  a 

rifle  barrel  ;  this  effect,  however,  will  be  much  lefs  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former;  but  in  neither  cafe  is  it  pollible 
either  to  avoid    it    entirely,  or    to    cllim.ite    the    quantity    of 

aberration  that  it  may,  under  different  circumdancea, 
occafion. 

Pieces  intended  lor  (hooting  with  hall,  whether  they 
be  plain  or  rifled,  ought  to  be  of  much  more  equal  tbii 
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ncfs  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  than  thofe  that  are 
intended  for  fliot  only.  In  every  barrel  there  is  an  undu- 
lating vibration  communicated  to  the  metal  by  the  explo- 
fion.  This  is  molt  remarkable  in  a  thin  barrel,  and  when 
the  charge  is  great,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  whether  the 
piece  be  rifle  or  plain,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  equally 
attended  to  by  gunfmiths  in  both  cafes.  For  more  on  the 
fubject  of  rifle  mufket  barrels,  fee  Robins'  Tracts,  vol.  i. 
p.  328,  &c.  ;  fee  alfo  Nicholfon's  Philofophical  Journal, 
vol.  i.  p.  3H2  ;  and  for  rifle  ordnance,  fee  the  Memoir 
of  the  National  Inltitutc  mentioned  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle. 

Rifle  Ordnance.  After  the  important  advantages  at- 
tending rifled  barrel  mufkets  were  well  underftood,  the 
idea  naturally  occurred  of  carrying  the  fame  improvements 
into  cannons  and  field-pieces,  and  many  experiments  have 
been  made  with  a  view  of  conltructing  thefe  on  fimilar 
principles  to  the  mufket.  The  firft  attempt  of  this  kind 
was  made  by  Dr.  Lind,  and  Capt.  Alexander  Blair,  of  the 
69th  regiment,  in  1774.  The  pieces  are  of  call  iron,  and 
are  not  bored  like  the  common  cannon,  but  have  the  rifles 
moulded  on  their  core,  after  which  they  are  cleaned  out,  and 
furnifhed  with  the  proper  initruments. 

Guns  of  this  dclcription,  which  are  intended  for  the  field, 
ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a  ball  of  above  one  or  two 
pounds  weight  at  molt ;  a  leaden  bullet  of  that  weight  being 
fufficient  to  deitroy  either  man  or  horfe.  A  pound  gun  of 
this  defcription,  of  good  metal,  need  not  weigh  above  an 
hundred  weight,  and  its  carriage  about  another  hund-.ed, 
and  may  therefore  be  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to  place 
by  a  few  men,  and  a  couple  of  good  horfes  may  tranfport 
fix  of  thefe  guns  and  their  carriages,  if  put  into  a  cart. 
But  for  other  purpofes,  in  which  a  greater  momentum  is 
neceffary,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  being  made  of  the 
ufual  calibre. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  that  have  been  recom- 
mended for  thele  kinds  ol  cannon.  The  length  of  the  gun 
being  divided  into'feven  equal  parts,  the  length  of  the  firft 
reinforce  is  two  of  thefe  parts  ;  the  fecond  reinforce  I-j-£ 
of  the  diameter  of  the  calibre  ;  the  chafe  3-^  diameter  of 
the  calibre.  The  diftance  of  the  hind  part  of  the  bafe  ring 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bore  is  lTV  calibre.  The  trunnions 
are  each  one  calibre  in  length,  and  the  fame  in  breadth  ;  their 
centres  are  placed  -fths  of  the  length  of  the  gun  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  bafe  ring,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  axis 
of  the  trunnions  pafs  through  the  centre  line  of  the  bore, 
which  prevents  the  gun  from  kicking,  and  breaking  its  car- 
riage.    The  length  of  the  eafcable  is  144  °f  a  calibre. 

The  calibre  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  16  equal  parts  ; 
then 

The  thicknefs  of  metal  from  the  bafe  ring  to   the  1     n 
bore,  is-  -  -  -  -  J        J 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  reinforce  -  -  17 

At  the  fame  place  for  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  1 
reinforce    -  -  -  -  j     ' 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  reinforce  15 

At  the  fame  place  for  the  beginning  of  the  chafe  '3-75 

At  the  end  of  the  chafe,  or  muzzle,  the  mouldings  1 
excluded    -  -  -  -  ■J 

At  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle 

At  the  muzzle  fillet  ... 

At  the  extreme  moulding        ... 

Bafe  ring       ..... 

Ogee  next  the  bafe  ring  ... 

The  aftragal,  or  half  round    - 

Its  fillet         ..... 


12 

9-5 

8 

5-5 
5-5 

4-75 
1 
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Total  aftragal  and  fillets  at  the  vent-field  -  4. 

Firft  reinforce  ring    ....  .r 

Second  reinforce  ring  ...  ,  » 

Its  ogee         .....  j 
Its  aftragal    -----  i.r 

And  its  fillet  ....  1 

The  muzzle,  aftragal  and  fillet  a 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  bafe  ring    -  1 

Diftance  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  from  the  fillet  at  1 
the  bafe  ring  -  -  -  -  3 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  button       -  -  1 

Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button     -  .  18 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  button  from  its  fillet  \z 

Diameter  of  the  button  -  -  -  18 

Diameter  of  its  neck  ...  10.  c 

The  vent  Ihould  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  that  the  cartridge  may  be 
pricked,  left  fome  of  the  bottom  of  the  cartridges  fhould  be 
left  when  the  gun  is  fponged,  which  might  retard  the  firing 
till  the  ball  be  again  drawn,  which  is  very  difficult  in  pieces 
of  this  kind. 

The  rifles  in  this  gun  make  one  fpiral  turn  in  the  length  of 
the  bore,  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  breech,  in  their  full  fize, 
than  two  calibres,  and  terminate  in  a  gentle  flope  in  half  a 
calibre  more,  fo  as  not  to  prevent  the  cartridge,  with  the 
powder,  from  being  eafily  fent  home  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gun,  which  would  otherwife  coullantly  happen  with  the 
flannel  cartridges,  and  even  fometimes  with  paper  ones,  if 
not  made  to  enter  very  loofely.  The  fhape  of  the  rifles  is 
iemicircular,  their  breadth  being  equal  to  the  diameter, 
which  is  -tths  of  the  calibre,  and  their  depth  .0cths  of  a  ca- 
libre. The  bullets  are  of  lead,  having  iix  knobs  calt  on 
them,  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun  ;  and  being  thus  made  of 
foft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  the  rifles. 

Rifle  ordnance,  however,  of  any  calibre,  might  be  made  to 
carry  iron  fhot   for  battering,  or  for   other  purpofes  ;  pro- 
vided holes,  that  are  a  little  wider  at  their  bottoms  than  at 
their  upper  parts,  be  calt  in  a  zone  round   the  ball,  for  re- 
ceiving afterwards  leaden  knobs  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  can- 
non ;  by  which  means  the  iron  fhot  will  have  its  intended  line 
of  direction  preferved,  without  injuring  the  rifles  more  than 
if  the  whole  ball  was  of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  rouisd  its 
axis,  or  the  line  of  its  direction,  which  corrects  the  aberra- 
tion, being  communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs  follow- 
ing the  fpiral  turn  of  the  rifles  in  their  progrefs  out  of  the 
gun.      It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  the  balls  mult 
be  made  to   go  eafily  down  into  the  piece,  fo  that  the  car- 
tridge with  the  powder,  and  the  bullet,  may  be  both  fent. 
home  together  withafingle  pufh  of  the  hand,  without  any 
wadding  above  either    the    powder   or  the  ball,  by  which 
means   the  gun  is  quickly  loaded,  and  the  ball  flies  farther 
than  when  it  is  forcibly   driven  into  the  gun,  as  was  found 
from  many  experiments.      The  only  reafon  why,  in  common 
rifle  mufkets,  the    bullets  are  forcibly  rammed  in,  is,  that 
the  zone  of  the  ball  which  is  contiguous  to  the  infide  of  the 
bore,  may  have  the  figure  of  the  rifles  imprefled  upon  it,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  become  part  of  a  male  fere w,  exactly- 
fitting  the  indents   of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  neceflary 
in  the  prefent   cale,  the   figure  of  the   rifles  being,  in  the 
firft   initance,  calt  upon  the  ball.     Thefe  knobs  retard  the 
flight  of  the  ball  in  fome  degree,  but  this  fmall  difadvantage 
is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  eafe  with  winch  the  gun  is 
loaded,  its  fervice  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a  com- 
mon field-piece,  and  the    retardation    and    quantity  of  the 
whirling  motion  which  is  communicated  to  the  bullet  being 
conftantly  the  fame,  it  will  not  in  the  lealt  affeft  the  experi- 
ments 
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meius  made  with  them,  in  order  to  determine  the  refiltance 
of  the  air. 

The  French,  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  have  made 
experiments  on  rifle  ordnance  of  a  different  kind  to  that 
above  explained  ;  in  which,  in  fact,  the  gun  is  of  the  ufual 
form,  the  principal  difference  being  in  the  nature  and  form 
ot  the  ball,  which  M.  Guyton  (who  has  given  an  account 
of  thefe  experiment,-  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  National  Inftituteof 
France)  calls  bullets  a  bague  tie  plomb,  which  in  form  arc  cy- 
lindrico-fpherical,  the  cylindric  part  being  next  the  charge. 
A  rim  of  lead  is  fixed  round  the  centre  of  the  ball,  ratlin 
exceeding  the  bore  of  the  gun,  which  is  cut  off  bv  the 
edge  ot  the  muzzle,  in  introducing  the  ball  into  the  piece, 
whereby  all  the  advantages  of  the  rifle  are  obtained,  although 
the  rotatory  motion  above  defcribed,  and  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  diredtion,  has  not  place 
in  the  prefent  initance.  According  to  M.  Guyton's  report, 
the  accuracy  in  the  rectilinear  motion  of  thefe  balls  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  before  known  in  artillery  practice  ;  betide- , 
that  although  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was  nearly  double 
that  of  a  common  lliot  of  a  piece  of  the  fame  calibre,  the 
range  in  very  tew  inltances  fell  fhort  of  the  common  range, 
and  in  tome  even  considerably  exceeded  it.  The  difficulty 
and  time  requifite  in  loading  a  gun  with  a  ball  of  this  kind, 
however,  are  to  great,  as,  in  our  opinion,  to  render  it  ufe- 
leis,  although  it  icems  to  have  been  recommended  for  adop- 
tion, in  a  few  particular  Situation*,  by  a  committee  of  French 
artillery  officers.  In  the  courfe  of  the  memoir  in  which 
the  above  experiments  are  detailed,  M.  Guyton  mentions  an- 
other kind  of  rifle  cannon,  invented  by  an  Italian  officer, 
which  was  found  remarkably  correct  in  projecting  the  ball 
in  a  right  line.  The  bore  of  this  gun  is  llightly  conical, 
being  greatelt  at  the  breech,  where  the  piece  is  loaded  by 
unferewing  the  breech,  as  in  fome  rifle  mufkets  and  piltols  : 
the  ball  is  of  lead,  which  mult  neceffarily,  from  the  con- 
(truction  ot  the  gun,  change  its  form  in  palling  through  the 
bore.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  one  above-mentioned,  feem 
to  require  too  much  time  in  loading  to  be  ever  adopted  as 
regular  pieces  of  ordnance. 

RIFTS,  in  Farriery,  are  fmall  cracks,  clefts,  chaps,  or 
any  other  Similar  fi  (lures  or  openings  in  the  hoofs  of  horfes' 
feet.     See  thofe  heads. 

RIG.      See  Rinoi. i-.'c. 

Rlt;,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  male  (heep,  with  none,  or  one 
tcllicle  only  in  the  fcroutm. 

RIGA,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ruffia,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Livonia,  now  of  the  government  of  its 
own  name,  is  Situated  in  the  gulf  of  Riga,  and  the  fee  of 
an  archbifhep.  This  town  derives  its  eonfequence  from  its 
Situation  on  the  Duna,  which,  being  navigable  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  government  of  Polutfk,  brings  the  productions 
of  the  north-eaftern  puns  of  Poland  and  the  weltcru  pro- 
vinces of  Ruffia,  and  has  depth  enough  to  receive,  clofe  to 
its  walls,  (hips  of  burden,  which  fail  to  and  from  the  Bal 
tic  Next  to  St.  Peterfbnrg,  it  is  the  molt  commercial 
town  in  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  trade  is  cliiefly  carried 
on  by  foreign  merchants,  who  refide  in  the  town.  Thoh  of 
the  Kngliih  factory  poffefs  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  com- 
merce, and  live  in  an  hotpitable,  lplendid  manner.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  timber,  mads, 
l  ither,  t.illow  ;  and  the  imports  arc  lalt,  cloth,  lilks, 
wine,  grocery,  potafh,  and  Salted  herrings.  The  malt 
trade  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  town  ;  the  burghers  of 
Riga  fend  perfons,  who  are  called  malt-cutters,  into  the 
Ruffian  provinces,  to  mark  the  trees,  which  are  purchafed 
Handing.     They  grow  moilly  on  the  diitricts  which  border 
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tiie  Dnieper,  are  fent  up  that  river  to  a  landing-place,  tranl- 
ported  30  verfts  to  the  Duna,  are  then  formed  into  floats 
of  from  50  to  200  pieces,  and  defcend  the  itream  to  Riga. 
The  tree  which  produces  the  largeit  malls  is  the  Scotch 
hr.  Thofe  pieces  which  are  from  18  to  25  inches  in  dia- 
meter, are  called  malls  ;  under  thofe  dimenfione,  fpars,  or, 
in  England,  Norway  malts;  becaufe  Norway  exports  no 
trees  more  than  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  Englifli  mer- 
chants, who  contrail  with  government,  buy  the  malts  from 
the  burghers  of  Riga,  which  are  Skilfully  examined  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  foundnefs,  and  are  ufually  from  70  to  80 
feet  in  leil    '  h. 

Th,-  hemp  is  brought  from  the  Ukraine  and  Poland,  and 
requires  two  years  in  its  paffage  to  Riga.  The  barks  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  are  from  250  to  300  tons  burden,  are 
covered  with  mats,  (loping  like  apent-houfe  roof,  and  have 
a  falfe  bottom.  They  afcend  the  Dnieper  and  Duna  ;  but 
on  account  of  numerous  Shoals,  can  only  pafs  the  Duna  in 
the  fpring,  or  about  three  weeks  after  the  fnow  begins  to 
melt,  and  if  they  mil's  that  time,  they  are  delayed  till  au- 
tumn. The  hemp  exported  from  Riga  is  generally  more 
efteemed,  and  30  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  exported  from 
Petersburg  ;  the  former  comes  from  the  Ukraine,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mobile  and  Polotfk,  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Poland;  the  other  from  the  governments  of  Tver  and 
Novogorod.  The  Riga  hemp  is  chiefly  uled  for  (hrouds 
and  ftays  of  men  of  war,  and  procured  by  contract  for  the 
Englifli  admiralty  and  the  Eaft  India  company. 

The  inhabitants  of  Riga  carry  on  alio  a  considerable  com- 
merce in  fait.  They  import  it  from  Spain,  and  fend  it  up 
the  Duna,  to  fupply  the  diltricts  bordering  on  that  river; 
and  by  land  into  Courland,  and  into  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Poland.  This  town,  fays  Mr.  Coxc,  contains 
within  the  fortifications  9000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  fu- 
burbs  15,000,  exclufive of  a  garrifon  of  icoo  foldiers.  Ac- 
cording to  Heym,  the  town  and  fuburbs  contain  14,280 
males,  and  1 3,5 1 6  females. 

Over  the  Duna  at  Riga  is  a  floating  wooden  bridge, 
40  feet  in  breadth,  and  2000  in  length.  A  row  of  piles, 
extends  from  one  Ihore  to  the  other;  each  pile  is  from  2 J 
to  40  feet  long,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  ap- 
pears about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  To 
thefe  piles  the  pouts  of  the  bridge  are  loofely  fattened,  by 
means  of  iron  chains  tixed  to  the  tranl eerie' beams.  The 
bridge  nils  and  falls  with  the  river;  and,  under  the  wheels 
of  heavy-laden  carriages,  plays  as  if  actuated  by  a  fpring. 
This  is  the  fafhiooable  walk,  and  is  an  agreeable  bufy  fcene, 
when  crowded  with  people,  and  lined  on  each  fide  with 
(hips  taking  in  or  unloading  their  cargoes.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  when  the  troit  Sets  in,  the  bridge  is  re- 
moved; the  piles,  rem  iinmg  in  the  water,  are  forced  up  by 
the  ice,  and  conveyed  to  laud  ;  and  the  whole  is  laid  down 
again  in  the  fpril 

Riga  was  built  in  lie-  year  1200,  and  foon  after  inclofcd 
by  a  wall.     At  different  periods  it  hath  fullered  much  by 

lire-:  and  lieges.      N.  lat.  56     cc'.     K.  long.  2 30  54'. 

Riot,  Ital.,  a  hue  of  the  Staff,  in  Mu/ic  ;  and  (peaking 
of  mulic  in  general,  the  whole  live  hues,  or  ftaff,  are  called 
una  rig*. 

RIGA  DON,  R10ODOS,  and  Rigautlon,  a  gay  and  lively 
dame,  written  all  thefe  feveraj  ways.  Some  lav  it  came 
from  Provence;  but  Rondeau  affirms,  thai  he  hu  in  en  told 
by  an  old  d  mci  ig-raatter,  that  it  had  its  name  from  its  in- 
ventor,  Rigaud. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lalt  century,  there  were  three 
dance9  which  every  eminent  mailer  taught,  and  every  noble- 
man's 
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man's  and  gentleman's  child  learned,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
education  :  thefe  were  the  minuet,  rigaudon,  and  l'ouvrc, 
all  natives  of  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  air  to  the  rigaudon  is  always  in  jig  time  of  £,  be- 
ginning with  an  odd  quaver.  See  Dance,  Minuet,  and 
l'Ouvre. 

RIGAL,  in  Mujic.     See  Rigoll. 

RIGAUD,  Hyacinth,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Perpignan,  in  Languedoc,  in  1663,  and  was  the  fon  of 
Matthias  Rigaud,  a  painter  of  fome  note,  from  whom,  of 
courfe,  he  received  his  initiation  into  the  myfteries  of  his 
art.  He  had  the  misfortune  tolofe  his  inilru£lor,  when  he 
was  only  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  for  a  while,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  incapable  mailers.  At  length  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  portrait-painter,  of  the  name  of  Ranc,  und<  r 
whom  he  acquired  confiderable  freedom  of  taite  ;  and,  after 
a  few  years,  was  enabled  to  produce  works  which  rivalled 
thofe  of  his  mailer,  for  truth,  for  livelinefs,  and  cx- 
preflion. 

He  was  impatiently  defirons  of  vifiting  Italy,  but  was 
diffuaded  from  it  by  Le  Brun,  who  advifed  him  to  continue 
at  Paris,  and  iludy  portraiture  ;  by  which  he  might  allure 
himfelf  of  fortune  and  reputation  :  and  his  fublequent  fuccefs 
proved  the  propriety  and  kindnefs  of  the  advice.  He  foon 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  a  richnefs  and  boldnefs  of  ftyle,  that 
induced  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  to  fit  to  him  for 
his  portrait  ;  and  in  fucceflion,  he  painted  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  prime  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  Many  fo-eign 
princes,  nobles,  and  generals,  alfo  had  their  portraits  from 
his  hand  ;  and  he  treated  them  with  a  fplendour  in  compofi- 
tion,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor,  and  which  unfortunately 
governed  the  French  fchool  of  portrait-painters  till  the  revolu- 
tion. We  fay,  unfortunately  ! — for  though  Rigaud  managed 
it  with  great  dexterity,  yet  not  being  founded  in  nature,  it 
neceflarily  led  to  error.  To  produce  fupcrior  grace,  the 
actions  of  the  figures  are  twilled,  and  too  often  diftorted  : 
they  are  engaged  about  trifles,  with  an  air  of  immenfe  im- 
portance ;  and  the  draperies  arranged  in  flowing  lines,  which 
convey  an  idea  of  motion  in  fubltances  which  would  require 
a  guft  of  wind  to  move  them,  while  the  wearers  are  tran- 
quilly feated  in  fplendid  apartments,  and  under  complete 
fhelter.     He  died  in  174,,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80. 

RIGAULT,  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Paris  in  i"", 
and  was  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  who  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  induce  him  to  enter  into  their  fociety.  Asa 
literary  character,  he  made  himfelf  known  by  a  fatirical 
work,  entitled  "  Funus  Parafiticum,"  publiflied  in  1596; 
with  which  the  celebrated  de  Thou  was  fo  much  delighted, 
that  he  entrulted  him  with  the  education  of  his  fon.  When 
the  learned  Cafaubon,  who  had  the  care  of  the  royal  library, 
removed  to  England,  Rigault  fucceeded  him  in  that  em- 
ployment. His  fervices  were  fo  well  approved,  that  he  was 
created  attorney -general  of  the  fovereign  chamber  of  Nanci, 
counfellor  to  the  parliament  of  Metz,  and,  finally,  intendant 
of  that  province.  He  died  at  Toul  in  1654,  at  the  age 
of  77,  with  a  character  for  generolity,  modefty,  and  bene 
volence,  that  contributed  as  much  to  his  reputation  as  his 
numerous  writings.  It  was  chiefly  as  an  editor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  that  he  made  himfelf  known  to  the 
learned  world.  Of  thefe  were  "  Mmutius  Felix,"  1643  ; 
"St.  Cyprian,"  1648;  and  "  Tertullian,"  1664;  en- 
riched with  ufeful  notes,  corrections,  and  obiervations. 
He  gave  tranflations  of  the  Greek  writers,  "  Onofander," 
"  Artemidorus,"  and  others ;  and  he  edited,  with  notes, 
"  Phaedrus,"  «  Martial,"  "  Rei  Agrarias  Scriptores,"  &c. 
He  alfo  wrote  and  edited  fome  work*  on  juridical  fubje&s  ; 
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and  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Peter  Dupin,  by  the 
will  of  the  prefident  de  Thou,  to  give  a  complete  edition  of 
his  hiftory,  which  appeared  at  Geneva  in  16201 

RIGEL,  in  AJlronomy       See  Regel. 

Rigei.,  or  Riegel,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a  harp- 
fichord malter  and  cumpofer.  In  1780  he  was  at  Spire, 
Manheim,  and  Paris,  where  he  publiflied  pieces  for  the 
harpfichord,  with  a  violin  accompaniment  in  duo,  a  parte 
equali ;  and  afterwards  capriccios  tor  the  harpfichord.  His 
ftyle  is  flight,  with  little  invention,  but  not  vulgar. 

RIGG,  in  Agriculture,  a  provincial  word,  ufed  to  fignify 
the  fame  as  ridge. 

RIGGEN,  in  Rural  E*jnomy,  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of 
a  building.      See  Farm- Building. 

Riggkn-T/w,  the  piece  of  timber  laid  along  the  ridge  of 
a  roof,  to  iupport  the  head^  of  the  fpars  or  rafters,  which, 
in  modern  buildings,  is  found  unneceffary. 

RIGGIL.     See  Rig  and  Ridgil. 

RIGGING,  a  general  name  given  to  all  the  ropes  em- 
ployed to  Iupport  the  mails,  and  to  extend  or  reduce  the 
fails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  difpolition  of  the  wind. 

The  former,  which  are  ufed  to  fuftain  the  malls,  remain 
ufually  in  a  fixed  pofition,  and  are  called  Jlanding  rigging: 
fuch  are  the  flirouds,  ilays,  and  backilays.  (Plate  III. 
R'gg!"£>  fig-  '•)  The  latter,  whofe  office  it  is  to  manage 
the  tails,  by  communicating  with  various  blocks,  &c.  fitu- 
ated  in  different  parts  of  the  mails,  yards,  fhrouds,  &c.  are 
comprehended  in  the  general  term  ot  running  rigging :  fuch 
are  the  braces,  flieets,  haliards,  clue-lines,  brails,  &c. 
Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

The  principal  objefts  to  be  confidered  in  rigging  a  (hip 
appear  to  be  flrength,  convenience,  and  fimplicity  ;  or  the 
properties  of  affording  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  mails,  yards, 
and  fails  ;  of  arranging  the  whole  in  the  moll  advantageous 
manner,  to  luccour  the  mails,  and  facilitate  the  management 
of  the  fails  ;  avoiding  perplexity,  and  rejecting  whatever  is 
luperfluous  and  unneceffary.  The  perfection  of  this  art, 
then,  confiils  in  retaining  all  thefe  qualities,  and  in  preferving 
a  judicious  medium  between  them. 

Rigging  is  in  part  prepared  on  fliore,  in  a  rigging-houfe, 
which  has  the  following  conveniencies,  &c.  ;  viz.  at  the 
upper  end  is  a  windlals  :  and  at  certain  dillanccs  down  the 
middle  are  two  rows  of  large  flrong  ports,  for  ft  retching 
ropes,  and  laying  on  iervice  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  houfe 
are  births  tor  the  men  to  ilrop  blocks,  and  prepare  fmall 
rigging;  on. 

There  is  much  fubordinate  knowledge  neceffary,  before  a 
perfon  can  either  prepare  rigging  in  the  houfe,  or  fit  it  on 
board  the  fhip.  This  confiils  of  knotting;  as  the  over- 
hand knot  {Plate  I.  Jig.  1.);  reef-knot,  Jig.  2;  bowline- 
knot,  Jig.  3  ;  wall-knot,  Jigs.  4  and  5  ;  double  wall-knot 
crowned,  Jig.  6  ;  buoy-rope-kuot,  jig.  7  ;  flopper-knot, 
Jig.  8  ;  dismond-knot,  fingle,  Jig.  y  ;  diamond  knot,  double, 
Jig.  10;  fhroud-knot,  opened  for  knotting,  jig-.  II  ;  as 
knotted,  fig.  1 2  ;  ends  tapered  and  ferved,  which  com- 
pletes it,  fig.  13;  tack-knot,  Jig.  14;  fprit-fail  fheet-knot, 

fig-  \5- 

Hitches.  —  Sheepihank,  fig.    16;     half-hitches,  fig.  17; 
clove-hitch,  fig.    18;    rolling-hitch,  fig.   19;    midfhipman's 
hitch,  fig.  20 ;     Blackwall-hitch,    fig.    2 1  ;    magnus-hitch, 
fig.  22;  timber-hitch,  fig.  23;  racking-hitch,  fig.  24. 

Bends.  —  Sheet-bend,  fig.  26;  Carrick-bend,  fig.  27; 
fiiherman's  bend,  jig.  30;  hawfer-bend,  fig.  31  ;  temporary 
bend,  fig.  32. 

Gafket,  fig.   25;     outfide-clinch,  fig.   28;     cat's-paw, 

Js-  29- 

Splica. 
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Split ts Eye-fplice,  end-s  opened,^.  33  ;  finiihcd,  fig.  34; 

fhort -fplice,  ends  opened  and  bid  together,^.  35;  finiflied, 
Jig.  36 ;  long-fplice,  ends  opened  and  laid  for  fplicing,  Jig.  37  ; 
finiflied,  Jig.  38  ;  cunt-fplice,  ends  opened  and  laid  for 
fplicing,  fig.  39  ;  finiflied  and  ferved  over  the  (\A\cc,fig.  40  ; 
cable-fplice  for  drawing,  end?  opened,  tapered,  and  pointed, 
Jig.  41  ;  tapered  (hort-fplice,  Jig.  42.  This  fplice  is  ferved 
all  over  the  fplice. 

Hawfer,  the  ends  opened,  Jig.  43  ;  tapered  and  pointed, 
Jig.  44;  ditto  with  a  hccket,  Jig.  45. 

Worming,  fig.  46  ;  parfling,  Jig .  47  ;  ferving,  Jig.  48  ; 
platting,  Jig.  49. 

The  ropes,  &c.  for  the  feveral  parts  of  rigging  are,  in 
circumference  and  in  length,  according  to  the  eitablifhed 
dimenlions  for  mips  of  every  clafs,  particularly  in  the 
navy. 

There  is  no  one  undeviating  mode  which  is  purfucd  in  the 
progreifive  rigging  of  fhips.  It  is  an  operation  which  mult 
at  all  times  depend  upon  the  time  allotted  for  its  perform- 
ance, and  the  neceflity  of  immediate  fitting.  The  nature 
of  it,  however,  is  fuel),  that  all  parts  may  he  advancing  at 
the  fame  time,  the  lower  malts  and  bowfprit  being  fixed. 

Fore,  main,  and  mizen  majls,  have  girtline-blocks  laflicd 
round  the  maft-head,  above  the  Itop  of  the  cap,  one  to 
hang  011  each  fide.  The  girtlines  that  reeve  through  them 
lead  down  upon  deck,  for  hoilling  the  rigging,  tops,  &c. 
and  the  men  employed  to  place  the  rigging  over  the  malt- 
head. 

Pendants  of  tackles  are  wormed,  parcelled,  and  ferved 
with  fpun-yarn,  in  the  way  of  the  fplice  (which  is  to  the  fize 
of  the  mall-head)  ;  they  have  large  iron  thimbles  fpliced  into 
thi  ir  lower  ends ;  are  then  wormed,  &c.  as  above,  the 
whole  length  in  the  houfe  ;  and  are  the  firft  thing  put  over 
the  malt-head,  relting  on  the  bolit«rs,  they  being  firlt 
clothed  with  w>rn  canvas  feveral  times  doubled  and  tarred. 
Thofe  over  the  mizen-maft  are  called  burton-pendants,  as 
,2,  3,  Plate  III.  fig.  1. 

Shrouds. — The  cablet  is  warped  round  two  iron  fids  fixed 
in  the  floor,  dillant  from  each  other  the  length  of  the  firlt 
warp  ;  that  is,  from  the  top  of  the  holder  to  the  foremolt 
dead-eye  ;  one  end  of  the  cablet  is  made  fait  to  the  lower 
fid,  and  the  remainder  paffed  round  the  upper  fid  ;  and  fo  on 
alternately,  one  turn  clofe  to  the  back  of  another.  The 
additional  length,  gained  by  the  turns  lying  round  each 
other,  is  fufficient  for  the  lengthening  of  each  pair  of 
flirouds,  as  they  rake  aft.  When  the  whole  gang  of  flirouds 
is  warped  out,  the  bights  at  the  lower  end  are  cut  through, 
in  a  ftraight  direction,  with  the  fids. 

Brigs  have  four  pair  of  fhrouds  forward,  and  the  fore- 
moll  fhroud  and  pendant  are  in  one.  The  upper  bightB  are 
defigned  fvr  the  eyes,  and  the  outer  turns  arc  called  fiuiflers, 
and  are  left  from  four  to  five  feet  at  each  end  longer  than 
the  flirouds,  and  have  an  eye  fpliced  in  them  to  the  fize  of 
the  maft-head. 

The  fhrouds,  when  cut  to  their  length,  are  flrctehed  for 
worming  by  the  windlafs  and  tackle,  and  then  wormed  with 
double  fpun-yarn  one-fourth  the  length  from  the  centre  of 
the  eye  on  each  fide  :  but  the  fore  leg  of  the  foremolt  pair 
is  wormed  all  the  whole  length.  Each  length,  after  being 
wormed,  is  hove  out,  till  each  pair  has  acquired,  by  flrctcli- 
ing,  one  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  eye  ;  and  fhoiild  re- 
main on  that  ltretch  twenty-four  hours,  before  the  fcrvicc 
is  laid  on. 

The  eyes  of  all  flirouds  are  parcelled  with  worn  canvas, 
well  tarred,  about  one  fathom  and  a  half  on  each  fide  of  the 
middle  for  large  fhips,  and  proportionably  for  fmaller  ;  and 
then  ferved  with  fpun-yarn  one-fourth  of  their  length  ;  each 
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turn  of  the   ferving  is  laid  very  clofe,   ..nd  ltrained  t 
round,  to  prevent  the  water  ponetrating.     The  fore  leg  of 
the  foremolt  pair  of  Ihrouds  is  ferved  the  whole  length. 

Swiften,  when  ftretched,  have  the  length  of  the  fplice 
fet  off  on  each  fide  ot  the  middle,  and  likewife  the  length 
of  the  eye,  or  circumference  of  the  malt -head.  The  latter 
is  parcelled  and  ferved  as  above.  They  are  then  cut  afun- 
der  in  the  middle,  and  fpliced  to  the  circumference  of  the 
maft-head  ;  then  got  on  the  (tretch,  and  ferved  over  the 
fplice  one-fourth  of  the  length. 

The  bights  of  fhrouds  are  feized  together  to  the  circum 
ferencc  of  the  malt-heads,  1,  2,  (Plate  II.  figs.  14  and  15.) ; 
the  feizing  of  the  firft  fhroud  is  put  on  below  the  bolfter  or 
treille-trees,  with  feven  under  and  fix  riding  turns,  and  a 
double  crofs  over  all.  The  feizing  of  each  fhroud  is  to  be 
laid  its  breadth  below  the  next,  and  clear  of  each  other,  to 
prevent  chafing. 

Thus  far  the  flirouds  are  prepared  in  the  houfe  :  they  arc 
next  hoiited  over  the  mall -head.  The  firft  pair  leads  down 
on  the  ilarboard  fide  forward  ;  the  next  pair  forward  on 
the  larboard  fide  ;  then  the  fecond  pair  on  the  (larboard, 
and  the  fecond  on  the  larboard,  and  fo  on,  till  all  are 
fixed.  By  this  method,  the  yards  are  braced  to  a  greater 
degree  of  obliquity,  when  clofe  hauled  ;  which  could  not 
be  were  the  foremoll  fhrouds  lalt  fitted  on  the  maft- 
head. 

Sivifters  (which  are  the  after  fhrouds)  are  fwayed  next 
over  the  malt-head  above  the  fhrouds,  aHd  are  fixed  on  the 
(larboard  and  larboard  fides  of  the  fliip,  to  fupport  the 
malts,  and  enable  them  to  bear  the  (train  of  a  heavy  prefs 
of  fail ;  as  4,  5,  6,  Plate  III.  fig.  1. 

Stays  have  an  eye  fpliced  in  one  end,  1,  (Plate  II.  fig.  16.) 
fufficiently  to  receive  itfelf  through.  Each  ltay  is  got  on 
the  ltretch,  and  hove  well  out,  as  the  flirouds  were  ;  then 
wormed  with  fpun-yarn  one-third  the  length ;  and  then 
hove  out,  till  the  middle  ltrand  or  heart  is  made  to  break 
in  feveral  places.  The  moufe,  2,  [Plate  II. fig.  16.)  made 
with  fpun-yarn,  &c.  in  the  fhape  of  a  pear,  is  then  raifed 
on  the  flay,  at  one-third  of  its  length,  or  by  fome  at  two 
fides  of  the  maft-head,  added  to  twice  the  length  of  the 
treflle-trces  from  the  eye  to  the  moufe.  The  warp  of  the 
moufe  to  be  marline,  and  the  pointing  continued  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ltay  for  the  length  ot  the  tail.  The  col- 
lar, 3,  the  eye,  1,  and  one  fathom  below  the  moufe,  2,  to 
be  parcelled  with  worn  canvas,  well  tarred,  and  icrved  over 
with  fpun-yarn.  [Piatt  II.  fig.  16.)  The  Hay  is  hoiited 
over  the  maft-head,  and  fupports  the  mart,  by  extending 
from  its  upper  end  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  (hip,  and 
counteracts  the  ftrain  of  the  fhrouds  which  lead  aft ;  and 
thus  is  the  malt  kept  in  a  firm  pofition  fore,  aft,  and  fide- 
ways. 

Preventer -fiay  is  next  hoiited  over  the  maft-head,  the  fame 
as  the  former. 

Collars. —  Fore-ftay-collars  are  fitted  to  the  circumference 
of  the  bowfprit,  and  fpliced  together  at  the  ends  j  wormed, 
parcelled,  and  ferved  the  whole  length  ;  then  doubled,  and 
a  heart  feized  in  the  bight.  The  fplice  is  to  lie  on  the  back 
of  the  heart  with  riuartrr-feizings,  a  fcore  being  cut  on  each 
fide  of  the  heart,  large  enough  to  admit  from  nine  to  twelve 
turns  of  feizing  ;  the  feizing  to  be  fnaked  on  the  back,  t* 
lie  clofely. 

Main-Jlay-collar,  4,  (Plate  11.  fig.  16.)  is  made  by  the 
rope-maker  with  an  eye  in  one  end  :  in  the  houfe  it  is 
wormed,  parcelled,  and  ferved  round  the  eye  and  the  whole 
length. 

Tin  imv-ftay,  7,  (Plate  111. fig.  l.\  and  main-day,  have 
a  heart  turned  into  the  lower  end  with  a  throat-lcizing,  5, 
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{Plate  11. Jig.  16.)  and  two  round-feizings,  6  and  7,  above, 
and  the  end  of  the  flay  capped  with  canvas,  whipped  and 
tarred,  8;  then  fet  up  with  its  laniard,  9,  {Plate  II. 
fig.  16.)  which  is  alternately  reeved  through  the  heart  in  the 
flay  and  the  heart  in  the  fore-flay-collar  on  the  bowfprit. 
The  laniard  is  fet  up  with  a  luff-tackle,  or  luff  upon  luff, 
and  the  four  firft  turns  are  ftopt,  and  fo  on,  till  the  laniard 
k  expended  :   the  end  is  then  well  ftopt. 

The  fore-preventer-ftay,  8,  (Plate  III.  fg.  1.)  fets  up 
as  the  fore-  il ay. 

The  main-ftay,  9,  (Plate  lll.fg.  I.)  fetsup  as  the  fore- 
ftay.  Its  collar  reeves  from  the  ltarboard  fide,  through  a 
hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  knee  next  the  (tern,  (or  large 
triangular  eye-bolt  drawn  through  the  ftem,  in  fome  mer- 
chant (hips,)  then  palled  through  the  eye,  10,  in  the  other 
end,  and  is  brought  down  to  its  ftanding-part,  and  fecurely 
feized  and  eroded  in  two  or  three  places,  11,  12,  13, 
(Plate  II.  fg.  16.)  and  the  end  capped  ;  the  heart  is  then 
feized  in  the  bight  above  the  bowfprit-chock. 

The  main-preventer-ftay,  10,  (Plate  111.  fg.  I.)  fets  up 
as  the  fore-ftay,  to  a  heart  feized  in  the  bight  of  its  collar, 
which  ladies  round  the  fore-mall,  on  the  fore-fide  through 
the  eyes  in  the  ends,  or  through  bolts  in  the  knight-heads  or 
ftem. 

The  mizen-ftay,  11,  {Plate  III.  fg.  1.)  fets  up  through 
a  thimble  feized  in  the  collar,  which  is  lalhed  round  the 
main-maft,  about  twelve  feet  up  from  the  deck.  A  thimble 
is  turned  into  the  end  of  the  ftay,  after  it  is  reeved  through 
the  collar,  and  is  fet  up  with  a  laniard  through  an  eye-bolt 
in  the  deck,  abaft  the  main-malt. 

The  fhrouds  have  a  dead-eye  turned  into  the  lower  ends, 
as  3,  {Plate  II.  fg.  15.)  left-handed,  (being  cable-laid 
rope,)  with  a  throat-feizing,  4,  clapt  on  clofe  to  the  dead- 
eye  ;  and  above  that  a  round-feizing  crofled,  5,  and  the  end 
of  the  (hroud  whipt  with  fpun-yarn,  and  capped  with  canvas, 
6,  well  tarred.  The  laniards,  7,  are  then  reeved  through 
the  dead-eyes  thus  :  the  end  of  the  laniard  is  thruft  through 
the  after-hole  of  the  dead-eye  in  the  fhroud,  and  ftopt  with 
a  walnut-knot ;  the  other  end  is  palled  through  the  after- 
hole  of  its  refpeclive  dead-eye  in  the  chains,  8,  then  returns 
upwards,  ami  reeves  alternately  through  the  holes  in  each, 
and  is  fet  taught  with  a  tackle.  It  is  cuftomary  to  fet  up 
the  flirouds  the  firft  time  with  temporary  laniards  of  worn 
rope  and  fpun-yarn  feizings  ;  and  the  proper  laniards  and 
feizings,  when  let  up  the  lail  time  for  fea. 

The  tops,  12,  13,  14,  (Plate  III.  fg.  1.)  arc  gotten 
over  their  refpeftive  maft-heads  by  the  girtlines. 

The  futtock-ilaves  are  wormed,  parcelled,  and  ferved 
with  fpun-yarn  the  whole  length,  in  the  houfe  ;  and  then 
cut  to  their  lengths,  as  wanted,  on  board ;  and  are  feized 
along  the  lower  Ihrouds  horizontally,  as  much  below  the 
upper  fide  of  the  trtftle-trees  as  the  cap  is  above.  The 
fhrouds  are  then  fwiftered  together,  thus  :  a  fpar  is  lalhed 
to  the  outfide  of  the  (hrouds,  about  a  fathom  below  the 
futtock-ftave ;  a  fingle  block  is  then  lafhed  round  each 
fhroud  and  fpar,  except  the  foremoft  and  aftermoft  lhroud, 
fo  that  all  come  in  together;  the  fwiftering-line  is  then 
reeved  through  each  block  from  fide  to  fide,  beginning  in 
the  middle,  one  end  leading  aft,  the  other  forward  ;  it  then 
erodes,  and  reeves  through  two  leading  blocks,  one  on  each 
fide  the  deck,  and  is  bowfed  tight,  till  the  (hrouds  come  in 
to  the  length  of  the  catharpin-legs. 

Catharpin-legs  are  four  in  number.  The  foremoft  is  the 
fhortefl,  and  they  increafe  an  inch  in  length  as  they  go  aft. 
The  length  of  the  foremoft  one  is  from  four  feet  in  fmall,  to 
eight  feet  in  large  fhips.  They  have  an  eye  fpliced  in  each 
end,  and  then  wormed,  parcelled,  and  ferved  with  fpun- 


yarn  the  whole  length,  in  the  houfe.  They  are  feized 
through  the  eye  at  each  end,  round  the  futtock-ftave  and 
fliroud. 

Ratlings,  23,  24,  25,  {Plate  III.  fg.  1.)  are  fattened 
horizontally  to  the  ihrouds  the  firft  thirteen  inches  below 
the  futtock-ftave,  and  all  the  others  the  fame  diftance  afun- 
der  ;  they  are  fattened  round  each  fliroud  with  a  clove-hitch, 
except  at  the  ends,  which  have  an  eye,  and  feized  round  the 
fhroud.  The  foremoft  and  aftermoft  (hrouds  are  left  out  for 
the  firft  fix  ratlings  down  from  the  futtock-ftave,  and  like- 
wife  the  fix  lower  ratlings  next  the  dead-eyes.  Small  fpars, 
or  boats'  oars,  are  feized  to  the  fhrouds,  about  five  feet  afun- 
der,  for  the  men  to  itand  on  to  rattle  down  the  (hrouds.  The 
fwifters  on  the  (hrouds  are  next  removed  half  way  down 
between  the  dead-eyes,  and  bowfed  tight,  and  fo  remain  as 
long  as  convenient. 

The  cap  is  next  fwayed  up  into  the  top  by  the  girtlines. 

Bowfprit. Horfes,  15,  (Plate  III.  fg.  1.)    The  outer 

ends  are  fpliced  round  a  thimble  in  the  upper  eye-bolt,  on  each 
fide  the  bowfprit-cap.  The  inner  ends  have  a  thimble,  feized 
in,  and  fet  up  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  knight-heads  on  each  fide 
the  ftem  with  a  laniard  ;  the  turns  are  frapped  together,  and 
the  end  hitched. 

Gammoning,  16,  1 7  (Plate  III.  fg.  1.)  The  end  of  the 
rope  is  firft  whipt,  then  palled  through  the  hole  in  the  knee, 
(but  where  there  is  no  knee,  through  a  large  triangular  ring- 
bolt driven  through  the  ftem,)  and  over  the  bowfprit  with 
a  round  turn,  and  clinched  dole  againft  the  cleats  ;  the  other 
end  is  palled  through  the  fore  part  of  the  hole  and  over  the 
bowlprit,  crolfmg  every  turn,  keeping  each  turn  forward  on 
the  bowfprit  and  aft  in  the  hole,  from  nine  to  eleven  turns, 
and  every  turn  is  hove  tight  and  nippcrcd.  The  outer  end  01 
the  bowlprit  is  fwayed  down  by  a  chain-boat,  or  the  (hip's 
long-boat,  loaded  with  cades  of  water,  to  make  it  fit  clofe 
on  the  bed.  When  all  the  turns  are  hove  tight,  they  are 
frapped  together  in  the  middle  by  as  many  crofs-turns  as  are 
paffed  over  the  bowfprit,  which  are  alfo  hove  very  tight  : 
the  end  of  the  gammoning-rope  is  then  whipt,  and  feized  to 
one  of  the  turns. 

Bobfays  are  wormed,  parcelled,  and  ferved  with  fpun-yarn 
three-fourths  of  their  length  ;  and  their  collars  are  fitted  to 
the  circumference  of  the  bowlprit,  with  an  eye  fpliced  in  each 
end  ;  they  are  then  wormed,  parcelled,  and  ferved  from  eye 
to  eye  ;  and  have  a  heart  feized  in  the  bight,  with  a  long  and 
fhort  leg,  with  feven  under  and  fix  riding  turns,  well  itrained 
and  eroded  with  two  turns  ;  the  end  whipt,  and  fecured  with 
a  walnut-knot,  in  the  houfe.  The  bobftay-collar  is  laihed 
upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  bowfprit  at  two-thirds  out,  or 
within  the  laddie  for  the  fprit fail-flings, with  from  eight  to  ten 
turns  through  the  eyes,  and  hove  tight  by  a  heaver.  Ships 
in  the  navy  generally  have  two  pairs  of  bobftays,  18,  19, 
(Plate  III.  fg-  I.),  merchant-fhips  commonly  but  one 
pair  ;  one  end  is  pafled  through  a  hole  in  the  front  of  the 
knee,  or  large  triangular  eye-bolt  in  the  ftem  ;  the  ends  are 
then  fpliced  together.  A  heart,  or  dead-eye,  is  feized  in  the 
bight,  the  fplice  to  come  on  the  heart  ;  it  is  then  fet  up 
with  a  laniard,  pafling  through  the  heart  in  the  ftay,  and  its 
collar  by  a  luff-tackle. 

Shrouds,  20,  (Plate  lll.fg.  1.)  are  cable-laid  rope  ;  they 
have  an  iron  hook  and  thimble  fpliced  in  the  inner  ends,  and 
are  ferved  over  the  fplice.  They  hook  to  an  eye-bolt  on 
each  fide  the  bow  ;  the  fore-ends  have  a  heart,  or  dead-eye, 
feized  in,  and  they  are  fet  up  the  fame  as  the  bobftays. 

The  ufe  of  the  bobftays  and  flirouds  is  to  draw  down,  and 
keep  fteady,  the  bowfprit  ;  to  counteract  the  force  of  the 
flays  of  the  fore-mail,  which  draw  it  upwards. 

Topma/ls.— The  girtlines  may  now  be  taken  down  from 
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the  lower  mad-heads,  and  one  of  the  top-blocks  fecurely 
lalhed  round  the  mail-head  below  the  cap.  The  end  of  a 
hawfer  is  then  led  up  from  aft,  outfide  the  treitle-trees,  and 
reeves  through  the  top-block  at  the  mall-head,  then  leads 
down  inlide  the  fore  part  of  the  treftle-trees,  and  reeves  through 
the  (heave-hole  in  the  heel  of  the  topmall,  and  is  racked  to 
the  topmall  in  two  or  three  places  between  the  heel  and  tin- 
hounds  ;  it  is  there  well  llopt  with  three-quarter  ladling,  and 
enough  of  the  end  left  to  make  fad  round  the  mall-head. 
The  other  end  of  the  hawfer  is  led  to  the  capllan.  When 
the  topmall  is  hove  high  enough  to  enter  the  trellle-trees, 
the  end  of  the  hawfer  is  made  fad  round  the  mad-head  : 
the  lower  cap,  32,  33,  34,  [Plate  III.  fig.  1.)  is  then  lifted 
over  the  head  of  the  topmall,  and  fecurely  dopt  with 
lafhing  a  little  below  the  hounds.  The  topmall  is  now 
hove  high  enougli  for  the  cap  to  enter  over  the  lower 
mall-head,  and  then  lowered,  that  the  cap  may  be  beaten 
down  firmly  on  the  malt-head  with  malls  ;  then  the  lathings 
may  be  call  off,  and  as  the  topmall  is  raifed  the  rackings 
are  cut  Ioofe. 

Top-rope-pendants  have  a  large  thimble  fpliced  in  the 
lower  end,  and  are  marled  over  the  fplice  in  the  houfe,  and 
pointed  when  on  board.  The  top- rope-pendant  is  then 
reeved  through  the  top-block,  which  is  hooked  to  an  eye- 
bolt  on  onelide  the-  lower  cap,  next  through  the  fheave-hole 
in  the  heel  of  the  topmall,  then  led  upwards,  and  made  fall 
to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap  oppolite  to  the  top-block.  Through 
the  thimble,  at  the  lower  end  ol  the  pendant,  is  hooked  the 
block  of  the  top-tackle  ;  it.,  lower  Mock  is  hooked  to  an  eye- 
bolt  in  the  deck,  and  the  fall  brought  to  the  capttan.  The 
girtline-blocks  are  now  lalhed  to  the  topmalt-head,  and  the 
topmalt-erofs  trees  and  cap  are  fwayed  up  into  the  top,  and 
the  crofs-trees,  35,  36,  37,  [Plate  III.  Jig.  1.)  fixed  on  the 
malt-head. 

Burton-pendants  for  the  mizen-mad,  3,  and  topmads,  fore 
and  main,  21,  22,  [Plat.-  III.  Jig.  1.),  have  a  fplice  in  the 
middle  to  the  circumference  of  their  refpective  mad-heads  ; 
thimbles  fpliced  in  their  lower  ends  ;  and  ferved  with  fpun- 
yarn  over  the  fplices  in  the  houfe.  The  burton-pendants  are 
hoided  by  the  girtlines,  and  placed  over  tin' topmalt-head, 
that  the  thimbles  may  hang  on  each  lide,  to  which  are  hooked 
the  burton  tackles. 

Shrouds  are  warped  out  on  the  floor,  as  the  lower  fhrouds 
are,  and  fitted  to  the  circumference  of  the  topmail-head.  In 
the  foremoft  Ihroud,  on  each  lide,  is  feized  a  Gder-block,  2, 
(  Plate  II.  fig.  14.),  below  the  futtock-ttave,  in  the  houfe. 
They  are  fwayed  up  and  placed  over  the  topmad-head,  41, 
42,  43,  [Plate  III.  fig.  1.)  ;  the  lirll  pair  to  lead  down  on 
h  ftarboard  lide  Forward,  the  next  ronth  1  u  board  fide 
forward,  and  1"  on  with  the  otln  .  .\.  i  pair.  The  dead-eyes 
are  tuned   in    to   their  ends   thi         I  the  lower  1  yes  ere, 

and  are  fet  up  with  laniards  to  the  dead-eyes  in  the  futtock- 
by  'he  burton-tai '  ; 

Futtock-fhrouds,  26,  ..-,  28,  [Plate  III.  Jig.  1.)     The 

are  divide  I  inl  id  cut   in  the  hi 

ii  I    igth  has  a  hook  and  !  hi  1  nd,  and 

the  end-  ol   the  fplicce  ftopt  with  Ipun-yarn  ;   then  doubled, 

a  fpun-yarn  tied   in  th  •  :    r   the  cutting  1  liirk. 

The  hooks  are  ■   Other,  and  got  upon  the 

ftretch.  They  muft  be  well  ho\  ordertotrj 

and  I  ry  much  thereon. 

If  a  h  lid  break,  or  a  fplice  draw,  the  form 

fhifted,and  the  latter  hauled  tighter  thi  ^.ftci  they 

fufficiently  ft  retched,  the  in  p  red, 

marled    down,     and    ferved    with     fpun  yarn     within     two 

of  the  cutting-mark  ;  then  cut 
whipt.     On  board,  their  upper  ends  hook  to  a  hole   in  the 
lower  end  of  the  futtock-platcs,  and   the  lower  ends  of  the 


futtock-fhrouds  are  made  fad  to  the  lower  fhrouds,  with  a 
round  turn  round  the  futtock-llave  and  (hrouds,  and  feized 
up  on  the  danding-part  of  the  fhroud  with  two  feizings 
eroded. 

Stays  are  fwayed  up  and  placed  over  the  topmad-head 
next  the  flirouds,  in  their  order  thus  :  the  breatt-backftay 
firll,  and  the  ftanding-backftay  next ;  then  the  topmail-ftay  ; 
and,  lallly,  the  topmaft-preventer-ftay. 

Topmad-caps,  38,  39,  40,  ( Plate  III.  Jg.  1.)  may  now 
be  lifted  on  the  topmad-head,  and  beat  down  firm  ;  the  girt- 
lines unlaflicd  and  taken  down,  and  the  topmall  hove  up  and 
fidded.  Then  fet  up  the  fhrouds,  41,  42,  43,  (Plate  I. 
Jig.  1.),  and  rattle  them  down,  as  before  directed.  Set  up 
the  bread-backitay,  &C  thus  :  the  breajl-backftay,  44,  45, 
(Plate  III.  Jig.  I.)  has  a  (ingle  block  turned  into  the  lower 
end,  with  a  throat  and  r<  und-fi  izing,  through  which  reeve 
the  runner,  one  end  of  which  is  made  fall  to  the  chain-plates, 
abreall  the  malt,  with  a  half-hitch,  and  the  end  feized  down. 
In  the  other  end  is  fpliced  a  double  block,  connefted  by  its 
fall  to  a  double  block  that  is  Itrapped  with  an  eye,  through 
which  a  /pan  is  refived,  that  has  an  eye  fpliced  in  each  end, by 
which  it  is  ladied  to  the  chain-plates. 

Standing-bacljlays,  46,47,  48,  (  Plate  III.  Jig.  I.)  are  fet 
up,  the  lame  as  a  Ihroud,  to  a  [mail  dead-eye  in  the  after-end 
ot  the  channel. 

Shifting-backJIays,  49,  50,  51,  [Plate  III.  fig.  1.)  are 
clinched  round  the  topmalt-head  and  a  thimble  ipliced  in  the 
lower  end,  to  which  is  hooked  a  tackle,  the  lower  block  of 
which  is  hooked  to  an  eye-bolt  over  the  fide,  and  frequently 
fliifted,  fo  as  to  render  the  topmall  under  a  prefs  of  fail  of  the 
greated  affillance. 

Fore-topmafljlay,  52,  and  fore-tnpma/l-preventerjlay,  53, 
(Plate  III.  Jig.  1.)  are  fet  up  by  palling  the  end  through 
a  (heave  under  the  bees  of  the  bowfprit  ;  then  a  long  tackle- 
block  is  turned  into  the  ends,  which  is  connc&ed  by  its  fall 
to  a  (ingle  block  hooked  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  bow  on  each 
fide,  and  fet  up  with  a  lufi-tackle,  cat's-pawed  to  its  fall. 
When  the  day  is  fet  up,  the  parts  of  the  tackle  are  dopt 
together  with  a  rope-yam,  and  the  fall  of  the  long-tackle  is 
pailed  through  the  eye-bolt  and  arle  of  the  block  alternately 
till  it  is  expended  ;  the  end  is  tlieu  made  fait  round  all  the 
parts  with  two  half-hitches. 

Main-topmaJlJlay,  54,  (Plate  III.  Jig.  1.)  reeves  through 
a  fingle  block,  (trapped  with  a  long  and  diort  leg  ;  the  (hort 
leg  has  an  eye  fpliced  in  it,  the  long  leg  goes  round  the  fore- 
mall-head  above  the  rigging,  and  through  the  eye  of  the 
fliort  leg,  and  is  turned  back  and  feized.  The  (lay,  having 
a  thimble  turned  in  the  lower  end,  leads  down  between  the 
cat-harpins  and  the  mad,  and  lets  up  with  a  laniard  to  an  eye- 
bolt  in  the  deck,  clofe  abaft  the  mail. 

The  preventer flay,  55,  [Plate  III.  Jig.  1.)  reeves  through 
a  thimble  feized  in  the  bight  of  a  collar,  that  is  ladled  clofo 
up  to  the  bibs  of  the  fore -mad,  and  then  fet  up  to  an 
bolt,  as  the  topmalt-ltay. 

Mizeti-topmaJl-Jlay,  56,  (Plate  III.  Jig.  I.)  reeves  through 
a  thimble  feized  111  the  bight  of  the  collar,  that  is  lalhed  clofe 
up  to  the  bibs  of  the  main-matt  ;  a  thimble  is  then  ipliced 
into  the  end  of  the  (lay,  which  is  fet  up  by  its  laniard  to  a 
thimble  111  another  collar,  that  is  ladled  round  the  mad,  a 
I     le  below  the  cat-harpiti  . 

When   the  Jiays  are  fet  up  very  tight,  the  fhrouds  and 
'.days  mull   be  c  .1  the  mall  tten  Ed  far 

forw  i    I       nearly  to  tou<  h  1  h  the  partners  by 

tl   ■  1  .  -'9,  30,  (J'l'.iii   1  II, jig,  j.i  or  bur- 

Mi,    5  I,   (  /'■■■       III.    /,':;.    1  .)       The    pen- 
dant !   .It  their  refpedlive  mads,  and 
the  runnel  inyi  nient  before  the  a 
and  the  falls  led  to  the  capftai)  or  umdlafs. 

L  1   2  Lowtr 
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Lower  Yards. — The  lower  yards  muft  firft  be  gotten  on 
board  thus  :  the  hawfer  that  hove  up  the  topmaft  is  made 
fall  round  the  yard  with  a  round  turn  and  two  half-hitches, 
fecurely  itopt  with  fpun-yarn  along  the  yard  in  feveral  places, 
and  well  itopt  at  the  upper  arm.  As  the  yard  is  hove  on 
board,  the  (lops  are  cut,  and  the  runner-tackle  of  the  oppofite 
fide  is  brought  on  to  the  quarter  of  the  yard,  to  aflift  it  in 
lowering  as  the  yard  advances  on  board  beyond  the  flings. 
They  are  laid  athwartfhips  before  their  refpe&ive  mails, 
but  the  fore-yard  muit  be  kept  above  the  main-flay  by  the 
runners,  which  are  made  fad  round  each  quarter  of  the  yard. 
They  are  then  rigged  as  follows. 

Horfes,  I,  2,  3,  {Plate  III.  fg.  2.)  have  an  eye  fpliced 
in  one  end  to  the  circumference  of  the  yard-arm,  and  ferved 
with  fpur.-yarn  over  the  fpliee.  The  eye  goes  over  the  yard- 
arm,  1,  and  (tops  againil  the  cleats,  and  the  other  end  reeves 
through  the  thimble  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ilirrups,  2, 
which  are  from  three  to  four  in  number;  the  inner  end  of  the 
horfes  then  have  a  thimble  turned  in,  with  a  throat  and  round 
feizing,  through  which  they  are  lafhed  to  the  yard,  juft  be- 
yond the  fling-cleats  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  itirrups,  3, 
{Plate  11.  fg.  17.)  have  their  upper  ends  opened  and  plaited, 
and  are  fattened  to  the  yard  at  equal  diilances  with  three 
round  turns,  and  nailed,  fo  as  that  the  horfes  may  hang  tuf- 
pended  about  three  feet  below  the  yard. 

Yard-tackle-pendants,  4,  5,  6,  7,  ( Plate  III.  fg.  2.)  have 
an  eye  fplicefl  in  one  end  the  fize  of  the  yard-arm,  4,  and 
a  double  block  in  the  other  end,  5,  and  the  fplices  ferved 
over  with  fpun-yarn  in  the  houfe.  The  eye  is  put  over  the 
yard-arm  next  the  horfes,  and  the  double  block  is  connected 
by  its  fall  to  a  fingle  block  {trapped  with  a  hook  and 
thimble,  6,  Plate  II.  Jig.  17. 

Brace-pendants,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  (Plate  III.  fg.  2.) 
have  an  eye  fpliced  in  one  end,  as  in  the  former,  and  a  fingle 
block  in  the  lower  end,  and  the  fplices  ferved  over  with 
fpun-yarn  in  the  houfe.  They,  like  the  former,  are  next  put 
over  the  yard-arm,  7,  and  the  brace  reeved  through  the 
fingle  block,  8,  (Plate  11.  jig.  17.)  Sometimes  in  the 
navy,  but  mollly  in  merchant-lhips,  the  block  is  lathed  clofe 
up  to  the  yard,  without  a  pendant.  Fore-braces  have  their 
ftanding-part  made  fail  round  the  collar  of  the  main- {lay,  on 
each  fide,  with  a  hitch,  and  the  end  feized.  The  leading-part 
reeves  through  a  fingle  block,  lafhed  on  each  fide  the  main- 
ilay-collar,  clofe  up  to  the  rigging,  and  leads  down  and  pafles 
through  a  (heave  in  the  brace-bitts,  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
quarter-deck.  The  main-braces  have  their  (landing  part 
made  fafl  with  a  clinch  round  an  eye-bolt  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  quarter-piece  :  the  leading-part  reeves  through  a  fixed 
block  clofe  aft  upon  the  plank-iheer,  or  a  block  lafhed  to  an 
iron  flay  projecting  on  the  fide,  and  leads  in  and  belays  round 
a  cleat  on  the  infide.  The  Handing  and  leading-parts  of  the 
main-brace  are  led  aft  through  a  thimble  fpliced  in  the  end 
of  ajpan  with  two  legs,  which  is  made  fad  with  a  half-hitch 
round  the  mizen-lhrouds  on  each  fide. 

Preventer-braces  to  the  fore-yard,  in  war,  reeve  through  a 
block  lafhed  round  the  yard-arm,  9,  (Plate  11.  jig.  17.) 
and  through  a  block  in  a  fpan,  hitched  round  the  bowlprit- 
cap  ;  they  lead  in  upon  the  forecaftle,  and  the  ftanding-part 
makes  fail  round  the  cap.  Thofe  to  the  main-yard  reeve 
through  the  block  on  the  yard-arm,  then  through  a  block 
lafhed  to  the  fore-fhrouds,  clofe  below  the  cat-harpins,  lead 
down  upon  the  forecaftle,  and  the  ftanding-part  makes  fafl  to 
the  fhrouds  above  the  block  with  a  hitch,  and  the  end  is  feized. 
Topfail-Jleet-blocks  are  next  put  over  the  yard-arms,  8,  9, 
10,  II,  (Plate  111.  jig.  2.),  ilrapt  with  an  eye  to  the  fize 
cf  the  yard-arm,  io,   Plate  11.  jig .  17. 

Lift-blocks  are  then  fpliced  into  the  flraps  of  the  topfail- 
fheet-blocks,  11,  (Plate  11.  fig.  17.)  ;   the  lifts,  12,  13,  14, 


15,  16,  17,  (Plate  III.  jig.  2.)  reeve  through  a  block  in  a 
fpan,  hitched  round  the  malt -head,  between  that  and  the  top- 
maft, then  lead  down  abreall  the  fhrouds,  and  reeve  througli 
a  block  faflened  to  the  fide,  and  there  belay. 

Quarter-blocks,  18,  19,  (Plate  III.  jig.  2.)  are  ftrapt  with 
a  long  and  (hort  leg,  with  a  la(hing-eye  fpliced  in  each  end, 
through  which  they  la(h  round  the  middle  of  the  yard,  within 
the  cleats,  the  block  hanging   downwards,    11,    Plate  II. 

fs-  '7-  , 

The  quarter-block  is  a  double  block,  with  a  thick  and  thin 
fheave  running  on  the  fame  pin,  through  which  reeve  the  top- 
fail-lheets,  and  the  thin  fheave  is  intended  for  the  clue-lines ; 
but  a  fingle  block,  in  lieu  of  them,  is  recommended,  as  they 
would  lead  fairer  and  work  eafier.  Large  merchant- drips 
have  a  fingle  block  lafhed  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  and  the  fheets  reeve  on  their  refpeftive  fides,  and  lead 
down  by  the  fides  of  the  mad.  Smaller  (hips  have  a  double 
block  lafhed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  as  the  quarter-block, 
through  which  the  fheets  reeve,  and  lead  down  on  oppofite 
fides.  1 

Cluegarnet-blocis,  12,  (Plate  II.  jig.  17.)  lafh  through  the 
eyes  upon  the  yard,  the  blocks  to  hang  downwards,  four  feet 
without  the  fling-cleats,  on  each  fide. 

Leech -line-blocks,  13,  (Plate  11- fg.  17.)  are  hflied  through 
the  eye  and  round  the  yard,  ten  feet  within  the  cleats  at 
each  yard-arm.  The  blocks  to  hang  on  the  fore-fide  of  the 
yard. 

Bunt-line-blocks,  14,  [Plate  II.  fg.  17.)  are  ladled,  like  the 
former,  midway  between  them  and  the  flings. 

Slab-line-blocks,  15,  (Plate  II.  fg.  17.)  are  ftrapt  with  a 
lhort  lafhing-eye,  and  are  feized  to  the  fpan  of  the  quarter- 
blocks  underneath  the  yard. 

Tricing-blocks,  16,  (Plate  11.  fg.  17.)  for  the  yard  tackles 
are  ftrapt  as  the  above,  and  are  feized  round  the  yard  about 
one-third  the  length  within  the  arm-cleats.  The  blocks  to 
hang  under  the  yard. 

The  inner  tricing-line,  20,  (Plate  III.  fg.  2.)  reeves 
through  a  block  lalhed  to  the  futtock-dave,  has  a  long-eye 
fpliced  in  the  outer  end,  the  bight  is  put  over  the  hook  oi 
the  fingle  block  with  a  couple  of  turns,  17,  (Plate  II. 
fg.  17.),  and  the  leading-part  belays  to  the  (hrouds.  At 
fea  it  is  looked  to  a  becket,  or  drap,  round  the  futtock~ 
itaff.  The  outer  tricing-line,  21,  (Platelll.fg.  2.)  is  fpliced 
round  the  ftrap  of  the  yard-tackle-block,  18,  (Plate  11. 
fg.  17.),  and  reeved  through  a  block  on  the  yard,  it  then 
reeves  through  a  block  lalhed  in  the  fhrouds  near  the  fut- 
tock-ftafl",  and  leads  down  upon  deck. 

Jeers,  in  large  fhips,  are  two  large  tackles,  22,  23, 
(Plate  III.  fg.  2.1  The  blocks  at  the  malt  head  are  hove 
up  clofe  on  each  fide  by  the  top-burton-tackles,  and  io  ladled, 
that  every  turn  of  the  lafhmg  is  alternately  palicd  through 
the  drap  of  the  block  (Plate  II.  fg.  11.),  and  over  a  broad 
elm-cleat,  nailed  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  mad-head,  and 
the  ends  of  the  lafhing  are  well  Itopt.  The  other  two 
blocks  are  ftrapt  with  a  dauble  ftrap  to  the  fize  of  the  yard, 
with  a  long  and  fhort  leg  (Plate  II.  fg.  10.)  sSee  Strap- 
ping oj  Blacks,  below.)  They  lafh  on  each  lid  :  tiie  middle, 
or  flings,  within  the  cleats,  19,  20,  (Plate  11-fg.  i  '■)  The 
long  leg  of  the  drap  is  palled  down  the  aftiide  of  the  yard, 
and  meets  the  bight  of  the  lhort  leg  on  the  forefide,  and 
ladies,  every  turn  paffing  alternately  through  each  bight,  rofe- 
falhion.  The  falls  reeve  through  the  blocks  at  the  mall- 
head  and  on  the  yard,  and  lead  down  upon  deck.  Jeers,  in 
merchant-diips,  and  fmall  ihips  in  tiie  navy,  have  two  fingle 
blocks  lafhed  on  each  fide  the  mall-head,  as  above,  and  an- 
other, the  fame  fize,  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  The  tye  then 
reeves  through  one  of  the  blocks  at  the  mad  head,  then 
through  the  block  on  the  yard,  and  then  through  the  block 
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on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  maft-head.  In  the  lower  ends  of 
the  tye  is  fpliced  a  double  block,  with  its  fall,  which  reeves 
through  another  double  block,  that  hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  in 
the  deck.  The  fall  of  the  jeers  leads  through  the  bitts  to 
the  capftan,  by  which  the  yards  are  hoifted  up  in  their  place. 

Trufs-tendunts  are  doubled,  and  cut  m  the  bight ;  they 
have  a  thimble  fpliced  into  one  end,  and  are  ferved  with  fpun- 
yarn  one-third  the  length,  in  the  houfe.  The  ends  that  have 
the  thimbles  are  patted  round  the  yards  within  the  ihng- 
cleats,  and  are  well  feized.  One  end  paffes  over  the  yard, 
the  other  under,  and  both  ends  round  the  mail.  I  he  ttar- 
board  end  reeves  through  the  larboard  thimble,  and  the  lar- 
board end  through  the  itarboard  thimble.  The  lower  end 
has  a  double  block  turned  in,  with  a  throat  and  round-faz- 
ing, and  its  fall  reeves  through  a  double  block  that  hooks 
to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  deck,  on  each  fide  the  mail,  by  which 
the  trufs-pendant  is  ftraightened  or  flackened,  confequently 
the  yard  is  clofe  confined,  or  removes  from  the  matt. 

The  nave-line  reeves  through  a  fingle  block  lafhed  under 
the  aftfide  of  the  top,  and  throu 


The  whole  length  of  all  the  different  fizes  of  block-ftrap- 
ping  is  gotten  upon  the  ftretch,  and  hove  out  tight  for  worm- 
ing and  ferving  ;  after  that  is  performed,  it  is  cut  into  lengths 
agreeable  to  the  above  table,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
blocks.  The  fcores  of  all  blocks,  if  required,  are  to  be 
opened,  or  eafed,  fo  as  to  receive  the  ftrap,  and  then  to  be 
■well  tarred,  and  th»  pin  and  fheave  examined,  before  the 
ftrap  is  put  on  (Plate  II.  Jig.  I.)  The  block  is  then  fet 
well  into  the  ftraps  with  wedges,  thus  :  the  ftrapping  is 
frapped  together  with  rope-yarn  under  the  block,  with  a 
chock  between,  and  the  wedges  are  fet  between  the  bread 
of  the  block  and  the  chock.  The  ftrap  is  next  nippered, 
with  a  heaver,  round  the  block  ;  the  wedge,  chock,  and  frap- 
pings  are  then  removed,  and  the  block  hung  up,  that  the 
ftrap  may  be  well  feized  together,  clofe  under  the  block, 
with  nine  under  and  eight  riding  turns ;  every  turn  (trained 
tight  round  with  a  heaver,  and  eroded  each  way  with  two 
turns. 

Jeer-blocks  (Plate  II.  Jigs.  10,   n.)   are   double   (cored, 


lp  fpivprl  confequently  ltrapped  with  a  double  ftrap,  thus :  it  is  fpliced 

the  it               tne  too,  anuuuuugh  a  block  or  tnimDie  leizea  ^          ;         rr                                      r>                       r 

tne  aitnut  o!  uie  wp,  a               5         mm.-ja   ,nri  miW  fift  together  at  the  ends,  and  when  doubled,  Ihould  be  the  fize 

to  the  trufs-pendants ;  one  end  leads  upwards,  andmakes  fait  g                  ^         circumference  of  the        d_     ft  .   Am 

round  the  treftle-trees.     The  leading-pait  goes  down  upon  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^.^  ^  ^  y^J^  a  long  and 

deck  • 

Slings  and  Straps— The  ftrap  has  an  eye  fpliced  in  each 
end,  with  a  long  and  fhort  leg,  to  the  circumference  of  the 
vard,  and  ferved  with  fpun-yarn  from  eye  to  eye,  with  a 
thimble  feized  in  the  bight.  The  flings  have  an  eye  fpliced 
in  one  end,  then  wormed,  parcelled,  and  ferved  almoft  the 
whole  length,  in  the  houfe. 

The  long  leg  of  the  ftrap  paffes  down  the  aftfide  ot  the 
yard,  exaftly  in  the  middle,  comes  up  the  forefide,  meets 
the  fhort  leg,  and  lafhes  through  the  eyes,  the  thimble  to  be 
upwards.  The  flings  have  a  large  thimble  feized  to  the 
bight  with  a  long  and  fhort  leg.  The  long  leg  paffes  round 
the  after-part  of  the  maft,  and  reeves  through  the  eye  in  the 
fhort  leg  ;  it  is  then  returned  back,  and  fecurely  feized  to 
its  own  part  in  feveral  places.  By  thefe  the  yards  are  flung 
at  the  maft-head  by  a  laniard,  that  fplices  in  the  thimble  in 
the  (lings  at  the  fore-part  of  the  maft,  and  then  reeves  through 
the  thimble  in  the  ftrap  upon  the  yard,  and  alternately  till 
the  laniard  is  expended  ;  the  end  then  fraps  round  the 
turns,  and  makes  fait  with  two  half-hitches.  In  time  of 
a&ion,  the  yards  are  flung  with  chains. 

Strapping  of  Bloc ls  in  the  Houfe. 

of  the  Dimenfions  of  Straps  for  Laming   and 
Seizing  Blocks. 
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bight,  with  a  long  and 
fhort  leg,  the  fplice  lying  in  the  arfe  of  the  block.  Jeer- 
blocks  for  the  maft-heads  are  ltrapped  with  long-eyes,  to 
receive  many  turns  of  the  lalhing. 

Blocks  ltrapped  with  a  thimble,  or  hook  and  thimble, 
(Platell.jig.j.)  have  the  ends  of  the  ftraps  fpliced  together. 
The  block  is  fixed  in  one  bight,  for  the  fplice  to  lay,  as 
above,  and  the  thimble  in  the  other  bight;  thefeizingis 
clapt  on,  between  the  block  and  the  thimble,  with  eight 
under  and  fix  riding  turns,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  block  ; 
each  turn  (trained  by  a  heaver,  turns  double-crofted,  and 
the  end  ftopt  with  a  wall-knot  crowned. 

Blocks  ltrapped  with  eyes  (Plate  II.  Jigs.  4,  5,  6.),  or 
thimbles  fpliced  in  the  ends,  are  feized  tight  into  the  bight, 
and  the  legs  left  long  enough  to  lafli  through  the  eyes,  round 
their  refpeftive  malt,  yard,  &c.  as  the  topfail,  clue-lines, 
clue-garnets,  &c. 

Blocks  (trapped  with  double  tails  are  feized  in  the  bight  as 
the  former  ;  but  thofe  with  a  fingle  tail  arc  fpliced  in,  and 
ferved  with  (pun-yarn  over  the  Iplicc. 

The  ftrapping  of  jeer-blocks  is  wormed,  parcelled,  and 
ferved.  Strapping  of  four  inches  diameter,  and  above, 
is  wormed  and  ferved  ;  and  all  under  four  inches  is  only 
ferved  with  fpun-yarn;  except  the  fpritfail-brace,  buntline, 
and  kech-line  blocks,  that  are  lafhed  under  the  tops,  which 
are  only  ferved  with  fpun-yarn  over  the  fplice,  and  the  tail 
left  half  a  fathom  in  length. 

Rigging  theTopfiil  Turds. 

The  topfail-yards  arc  lirll  hove  on  board  by  the  top-rope, 
which  is  fattened  to  the  llings  of  the  yard,  and  ftopt  from 
thi  nee  with  fpun-yarn  to  the  yard-arm,  and  placed  athwart 
thi  ir  r<  l'ptctive  malts. 

Horfes,  1,  rig  the  fame  as  the  lower  yards,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  Flemijb  horfes,  2,  {Plotell.jig.  18.)  which   have 

.111  eye  fpliced  in  each  end  ;  one  eye  is  put  0VCI  the  eye-bolt 
in  the  yard-arm,  and  the  other  is  feized  round  the  yard  with- 
in the  arm-cleats,   24,   25,   26,   Piute  IW.fg.  ?. 

Brace-pendants,  3,   (Plate  U.Jig.  18.)   are  next  put  1 
the  yards   as  on   the    lower  one:;.      The    I'ore-topfail-bi 

reeve  through  the  block  in  the  pendant,  and  then  thr<> 
block  lafhed  on  each  fide  to  the  maiu-ftay  collar,  a  littli  I  ■•  ■ 
the  fori   bi  acei  ;  1  lie  [landing-part  makes  tall  to  the  ila\  v. 
hitch,  andisfeized  belowthe  block.     The  leading-part  I 
from  the  block  on  the  collar,  through  a  block  Lafhed  01    ' 
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itay,  over  the  fore  hatchway,  and  through  a  block  {trapped 
with  a  thimble  into  an  eye-bolt  in  the  aft-part  of  the  fore- 
caftle,  and  belays  to  a  pin  in  the  (kid-beams,  27,  28,  PL  III. 

fig- 2- 

The  main-topfail-braces  reeve  through  the  block  in  the 
pendant,  and  the  Handing-part  makes  fail  to  the  mizen-flay 
collar.  The  leading-part  reeves  through  a  block  in  the  (pan 
round  the  mizen-malt-head  below  the  hounds,  and  through  a 
(heave-hole  in  the  mizen-topfail-fheet-bitts,  abaft  the  mizen- 
maft,  and  belays  there  ;   29,30,   Plate  III. fig.  2. 

The  mizen-topfail-braces  reeve  through  the  block  in  the 
pendant.  The  itanding-part  makes  faft  round  the  peek-end, 
and  the  leading-part  reeves  through  fingle  blocks  at  the  peek, 
and  comes  down  and  belays  to  the  fore-fide  of  the  taffarel  to  a 
cleat;  31,   32,  Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Reef-tackle-pendants,  4,  {Plate  II.  fig.  18.)  reeve  through 
the  upper  (heave  in  the  fifler-block  in  the  topmaft-fhrouds, 
thence  through  a  (heave-hole  in  the  yard-arm,  and  are 
ftopt  with  an  over-hand  knot,  till  the  fail  is  bent.  A  double 
block  is  turned  in  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  pendants,  and 
its  fall  reeves  through  another  double  block,  that  is  feized 
to  the  after-part  of  the  lower  treitle-trees,  and  the  falls  lead 
down  upon  deck;  33,  34,  35,  36,  Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Lift-blocks,  5,  (Plate  II.  fig.  18.)  are  ilrapt  with  an 
eye  to  the  fize  of  the  yard-arm.  The  lift  reeves  through  the 
lower  (heave  in  the  filter-block  in  the  topmatl-fhrouds,  and 
through  the  block  on  the  yard-arm.  The  itanding-part  hooks 
to  a  becket  round  the  top-maft-cap,  and  the  leadincr. 
part  leads  down  the  fide  of  the  mail,  and  belays  to  the  dead- 
eyes  in  the  lower  fhrouds  ;   37,  38,  39,  40,  41,42,  Plate  III. 

fig-  2- 

Tye-bloch,  thofe  at  the  topmaft -heads,  lafli  clofe  up  to 
the  rigging,  under  the  collar  of  the  itay  ;  and  the  blocks 
on  the  yard,  6,  (Plate  11.  fig.  18.)  la(h  under  the  fore- 
part of  the  yard,  as  the  lower  ones.  The  itanding-part 
of  the  double-tyes  in  large  mips  clinch  round  the  mail- 
head,  then  reeve  through  the  double  block  upon  the  yard, 
return  upwards,  and  reeve  through  the  block  on  each  fide 
the  maft-head;  43,  44,  45,  (Plate  UL  fig.  2.)  The  fly- 
blocks  are  then  fpliced  in  their  lower  ends,  and  connected 
by  their  haliards  to  a  (ingle  block,  that  is  ilrapt  with  a  long 
ilrap,  with  a  hook  and  thimble,  that  hooks  to  a  fwivel-eye- 
bolt  in  the  channel  on  each  fide:  the  leading-part  comes 
in-board  through  a  block  laihed  on  each  fide  ;  the  foremoft 
ones  abaft  the  forecaftle,  and  the  after-ones  on  the  quarter- 
deck. A  fingle  tye  rigs  like  the  lower  yards  in  fmall 
(hips. 

Buntline-blocks  are  fpliced  round  the  (traps  of  the  top- 
fail-tye -block  upon  the  yard,   7,   Plate  11.  fig.  18. 

Clue-iine-blocks  are  ilrapt  with  two  lathing-eyes,  and  la(h 
upon  the  yard,  three  feet  without  the  flings,  the  blocks 
hanging  under  the  yard,  through  which  the  clue -lines  reeve 
and  lead  down  upon  the  deck,  8,  Plate  ll-fig.  18. 

Top-gallant-Jheet-blocLs,  9,  (Plate  II.  fig.  18.)  are  ftrapt 
with  two  la(hing-eyes,  and  lalh  upon  the  yard,  clofe  within 
the  clue -line  blocks  on  each  fide. 

Parral.  (Plate  II.  fig.  20.)  The  parral-ropes  in  the  houfe 
have  an  eye  fpliced  in  each  end,  are  wormed  and  ferved  with 
fpun-yarn  from  eye  to  eye,  then  doubled,  and  cut  afunder 
in  the  bight.  The  end  of  one  rope  is  thruft  through  the  upper 
hole  in  the  ribs,  and  a  truck,  alternately.  The  end  of  the 
other  rope  is  pafled  through  the  lower'hole  in  the  ribs  and 
a  truck  the  reverfe  way.  The  parral  is  fitted  to  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  tepmaft,  and  the  eye  in  one  end  pafled  undtr  the 
yard,  and  the  other  over,  till  both  eyes  meet  and  are  feized 
together  on  the  fore-fide  with  fpun-yarn.  The  other  ends 
of  the  parral-rope  are  pafled  round  the   yard  and  aftiide  of 


the  parral  alternately,  till  the  latter  is  well  fecured  to  the 
former  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  turns  are  marled  together  with 
quarter-feizings,  to  confine  them  clofe  in  the  cavity  on  the 
attfide  of  the  ribs.  Thus  the  yard  is  confined  to  the  mad, 
but  eafily  hoiiled  or  lowered  when  the  maft  is  kept  clean  and 
greafed. 

Jib-boom  to  be  rigged. — The  jib-boom  is  hoifted  on  board 
and  laid  on  the  bowfprit,  and  its  fore  end  pointed  through 
its  hole  in  the  bowfprit-cap.  The  heel-rope  or  top-rope  may 
be  reeved  through  the  (heave  hole  at  the  heel,  and  one  end 
made  fait  to  the  eye -bolt  on  one  fide  of  the  bowfprit-cap, 
the  other  reeved  through  a  fingle  block  made  fad  to  an  eye, 
bolt  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  lead  in  upon  the  forecalMe 
46,   Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

The  traveller  is  firit  put  over  the  outer  end  of  the  jib- 
boom,  and  the  hook  kept  inwards  ;  47,  Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Horfes  are  doubled,  and  ferved  with  fpun-yarn  one  fathom 
in  length  in  the  bight,  and  knotted  with  an  over-hand  knot, 
at  the  diftance  of  every  yard,  in  the  houfe.  On  board,  the 
bight  is  taken  over  the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom,  with  a 
jambing-knot,  clofe  againft  the  (lop,  which  prevents  them 
coming  in.  The  inner  ends  are  brought  aft  and  made  faft, 
with  a  round  turn  round  the  jib-boom,  within  the  cap.  The 
ends  are  ftopt  back  with  two  or  three  feizings  of  fpun-yarn, 
to  prevent  their  being  caft  off  by  miitake ;  57,  Plate  III. 
fig-   l- 

Guy-pendants  are  put  over  the  jib-boom,  the  fame  as  the 
horfes,  and  the  inner  ends  reeve  through  a  thimble,  on  the 
quarters  of  the  fpritfail-yard,  and  turn  in  to  the  (trap  of  a 
double  block,  with  a  throat  and  round-feizing,  and  its  fall 
reeves  to  a  fingle  block,  that  hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  near  the 
cat-head,  and  leads  in  upon  the  forecaftle  ;  49,  50,  Plate  III 
fig-  z- 

Afirap  is  put  over  the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  with  three 
thimbles  k-ized  in  it  ;  the  middle  thimble  is  the  largeft,  and 
reeves  the  fore-top-gallant-ftay,  and  the  fmaller  thimbles  on 
each  fide  the  fore-top-gallant-bowlines. 

The  fpritfail-yard  is  hove  on  board,  and  laid  fore  and  aft 
the  forecaftle  for  rigging  with  its  horfes,  51,  52,  (Plate  III. 
fig.  2.)  The  eye  in  the  outer  end  is  put  over  the  vard-arm 
on  each  fide,  and  (tops  againft  the  cleats.  The  eye  in  the 
other  end  is  will  feized  to  the  yard,  at  three  feet  beyond  the 
flings,  with  fiirrups  and  Flemifij  horfes,  the  fame  as  the 
toplail-yards,   53,   Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Braces  and  Pendants The  eye  in  one  end  of  each  pendant 

goes  over  the  yard-arm  clofe  againft  the  horfes,  and  the  brace 
reeves  through  a  fingle  block  fpliced  in  the  other  end ;  the 
ftanding-part  makes  fait  to  the  (lay-collar,  and  the  leading-cart 
reeves  through  a  double  block,  made  faft  under  the  fore-t op, 
and  then  leads  through  another,  made  faft  to  the  aft-part  of 
the  top,  and  down  to  the  aft-part  of  the  forecaftle  :  <u, 
55,  Plate  III.  fig.  2.  M 

Lifts — The  blocks  are  (trapped  with  an  eye  to  the  fize 
cf  the  yard-arm,  and  driven  thereon  clofe  to  the  braces. 
The  lift  reeves  through  a  fingle  block  in  the  end  of  a  fpan, 
which  is  pafled  with  a  hitch  round  the  cap  under  the  jib-boom, 
and  through  the  block  on  the  yard-arm,  and  the  ftanding- 
part  returns  upwards,  and  is  made  faft  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the 
fide  of  the  cap  ;  the  leading-part  comes  in  upon  the  fore- 
caftle. They  are  occafionally  ufed  for  fpritfail-topfail- 
(heets. 

The  jlanding-lift  has  an  eye  fpliced  in  one  end,  and 
lafhes  to  the  yard  one-fourth  from  the  (lings  :  the  other  end 
has  a  thimble  fpliced  in,  and  is  fet  up  with  a  laniard  to  a 
thimble  fpliced  iri  a  (trap  that  is  hitched  round  the  bowfprit 
within  the  bees ;  ;6,  57,   Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Clue-linc-llocls    are    (trapped    with   two   eyes,    and    are 

lamed 
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laihed  through  thofe  eyes  round  the  yard  three  feet  without 
the  flings,  the  ladling  to  be  upon  the  yard. 

TheJ^ra/has  a  thimble  feized  in  the  bight,  and  is  fpliced 
or  feized  round  the  yard  in  the  middle,  between  the  cleats. 
Alfo  on  each  quarter  of  the  yard  is  feized  a  ftrap,  with  a 
thimble,  through  which  arc  led  the  jib-guys.  The  yard  may 
now  be  hove  out  towards  its  place,  and  the  long-tackle  block 
of  the  haliards  hooked  into  an  eye-bolt  in  the  after-part  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bowfprit-cap  ;  the  hook  to  be  m'oufed  with 
fpun-yarn,  to  prevent  its  flipping  loofe.  The  fmgle  block  is 
hooked  to  the  thimble  in  the  itrap  at  the  flings,  and  the  fall 
then  leading  in  upon  the  forecaftle,  the  yard  is  hove  to  its 
place. 

The  fling s  have  an  eye  fpliced  in  each  end,  one  of  which  goes 
round  the  yard  clofe  within  the  cleats  near  the  middle,  and 
feizes  with  a  quarter-feizing  clofe  to  the  yard  ;  the  other  end 
goes  over  the  bowfprit  before  the  faddle,  and  under  the 
yard,  then  over  the  bowfprit  again,  till  the  eyes  in  the  ends, 
meeting  clofe  together,  are  well  laflied. 

Preventer-flings  are  ufed  when  the  haliards  are  taken  in. 
The  outer  end  has  a  hook  and  thimble  fpliced  in  and  ferved 
down  over  the  fplice,  that  hooks  to  the  eye-bolt  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cap.  The  inner  end  reeves  through  the  thimble  in 
the  ftrap  at  the  flings,  and  is  hitched  with  two  half-hitches, 
or  fpliced. 

The  fpritfail-topfail-yard  is  hove  on  board,  &c.  as  the 
former,  and  the 

Horfes,  having  an  eye  in  their  outer  ends,  are  put  over  the 
yard-arm  on  each  fide,  and  flop  againft  the  cleats  ;  the  inner 
end  has  an  eye,  which  is  feized  to  the  yard,  three  feet  without 
the  flings,    58,  Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

The  braces  have  an  eye  lpliced  in  one  end,  that  goes  over 
the  yard-arm  on  each  fide  ;  the  inner  ends  lead  through  a 
block  made  fall  to  the  under  fide  of  the  fore-top,  from 
thence  through  another  at  the  aftfide  under  the  top,  and  lead 
down  to  the  aft-part  of  the  forecaftle,  and  there  belay  ;  59, 
Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

The  lifts  have  an  eye  fpliced  in  their  outer  ends,  and  are 
driven  over  the  yard-arm  clofe  to  the  braces  ;  the  inner  end 
reeves  through  a  thimble,  feized  on  each  fide  a  ftrap  hitched 
over  the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  and  leads  in  upon  the  forecaftle 
through  a  faddle  on  the  bowfprit,  and  belays  to  the  rack 
over  the  bowfprit,    60,   Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

The  clue-line-blochs  are  ttrapped  with  two  eyes,  and  are 
lafhed  through  thofe  eyes  round  the  yard,  about  two  feet 
without   the  flings. 

Haliard. — The  ftanding-part  is  made  faft  with  a  bend 
through  the  becket  of  its  block,  laflied  under  the  outer  end 
of  the  jib-boom  ;  then  reeves  through  a  fingle  block,  laflied 
round  the  middle  of  the  yard  between  the  cleats  ;  then  for- 
ward, and  reeves  through  the  block  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
jib-boom,  and  leads  in  upon  the  forccaltle,  and  belays  to  a 
rack  over  the  bowfprit,    61,   Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Top-gallant  Majls. — The  top-rope  reeves  for  the  top-gallant- 
malt  as  it  does  for  the  topmait,  obferving  to  (top  it  to  the 
tup-gallant-  mail  -head  with  fpun-yarn,  to  keep  it  Heady  till 
it  has  entered  the  topmait -cap  ;  the  flop  is  then  cut,  and 
the  end  of  the  top-rope  made  fall  to  the  eye-bolt  in  the 
topmall-cap. 

A  grommet  of  rope,  fpliced  to  the  fr/.e  of  the  mail, 
put  over  the  head,  and  beat    down  clofe   to  the  itop  of  the 
hounds. 

Shrouds,  back/lays,  and  Jiays,  are  fitted  in  the  houfe, 
and hoiited  over  the  top-gaUant-malt-head,  the  fame  .<■  the 
topmafts,  and  the  top-gallant-malt  is  then  luayed  up  and 
Added. 

The  Jhrouds  are  then  thrufl  tlirough  a  hole  in  the  cud  of 


the  topmait  crofs-trces,  and  between  the  topmait  fhrouds, 
over  the  futtock-ltafT.  A  thimble  is  feized  in  the  ends  that 
fet  up  with  the  laniard  through  a  thimble  feized  in  the 
bight  of  a  ftrap,  made  faft  round  the  futtock-plates,  clofe 
under  the  dead-eyes,  with  a  turn  through  the  bight,  58, 
59,   60,   Plate  III.  fig.  I. 

Backfiays  fet  up,  the  fame  as  the  topmait -backftays,  to 
a  fmall  dead-eye  in  the  aft-part  of  the  channel,  or  in  a  flool 
abaft  the  channel,  61,  62,  63,   Plate  III.^.  1. 

Fore-top-gallani-Jlay,f>\,  (Plate  III.  fig.  I.)  reeves  through 
a  fingle  block  in  large  fliips,  or  a  thimble  in  the  ftrap  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  of  frigates  and  fmaller  veffels. 
The  former  fets  up  by  its  tackle  to  an  eye-bolt  111  the 
head  ;  the  latter  with  a  jigger-tackle  occasionally,  and  is 
fecured  by  a  laniard  to  the  gammoning  or  eye-bolt  in  the 
head. 

Mam-top-gallant -Jhiy,  65,  (Plate  III.  fig.  1.)  is  cable -laid 
in  large  fliips,  and  fitted  with  a  collar  and  moufed,  as  the 
lower  ftays.  Smaller  fliips  are  hawfer-laid,  have  an  eye 
fpliced  in  the  upper  end  to  the  circumference  of  the  mail- 
head,  and  ferved  with  fpun-yarn  over  the  fplice,  in  the 
houfe.  It  reeves  through  a  fingle  block  at  the  fore-top- 
maft-head,  has  a  thimble  turned  into  the  end  of  the  ftay, 
and  fets  up  to  a  thimble  in  a  ipan,  made  faft  to  the 
treltle-trecs  of  the  foremalt  by  its  laniard. 

Stayfail-Jlay,  1,  (Plate  IV '.  fig.  I.)  is  fpliced  into  the 
top-gallant-flay,  one  fathom  below  the  top  of  the  mall,  it 
then  reeves  through  a  block  or  thimble  lafhed  to  the  fore- 
top-maft-head,  takes  a  turn  round  thetreftle-trees,  and  belays 
there. 

Mizen-top-gallant-fiay,  66,  (Plate  III.  fig.  I.)  fets  up  to 
the  main-topmaft-head,  as  the  niain-top-gallant-ftay  fets  up 
to  the  fore-topmaft-head. 

Flag-fiajf-fiays  go  round  their  refpeftive  top-gallant  or 
royal  maft-heads  with  a  running-eye,  and  are  kept  clofe  up 
under  the  truck,  by  a  fmall  cleat  nailed  on  each  fide.  The 
fore  one  reeves  th/ough  a  thimble- at  the  jib-boom  end,  and 
belays  round  the  fore-ftay-collar.  The  main  one  reeves 
through  a  thimble  above  the  fore-top-gallant  rigging,  and 
belays  in  the  top.  The  mizen  one  the  fame  above  the  main- 
top-gallant rigging. 

Royal  mads  are  rigged  as  top-gallant-mafls,  and  often 
abaft  the  maft. 

The  top-gallant-yards  are  hove  on  board,  and  rig  with 
horfes,  braces,  and  lifts,  over  the  yard-arm,  the  fame  as  the 
toplail-yards.  % 

Braces,  I,  (Plate  11.  fig.  19.)  The  fore -top-gallant-braces, 
56,  (Plate  III.  fig.  2.)  reeve  through  the  block  in  the 
pendant  of  large  fliips,  or  the  block  in  the  yard-arm  of  fmall. 
The  ftanding-part  makes  fall  with  a  hitch,  and  the  enel 
lei/.cd  back  round  the  collar  of  the  main-topmaft-ftay  on 
each  fide  ;  and  the  leading-part  reeves  through  a  block 
lafhed  round  the  collar  a  little  below  the  llanding-part  ; 
then  leads  through  a  block  at  the  aft-part  of  the  fore-top, 
and  belays  to  a  pin  at  the  aftfide  of  the  forecaftle. 

The  main-top-gallant-braces,  57,  (Plate  III.  fig.  2.) 
reeve  as  the  former.  The  Handing-part  makes  fait  with  a 
hitch,  and  the  end  feized  back  round  the  collar  of  the 
mizcn-tupmait-ltay,  and  the  leading-part  through  a  block 
I '■!/  id  juft  below  the  ftanding-part,  and  had:,  down  into  the 
mizen-flirouds. 

The  mizen-lop  gal/ant-braces,  58,  (Plat,  111.  fig,  2.)  are 
fingle,  and  go  with  a  fplice  nvir  the  yard-. inn.      They  lead 

ugh  a  thimble  at  1  he  mizi  n-peek,  come  down,  and  belay 
fore-fide  of  the  taffrail. 

The  lifts,  59,  60,  61,  (PLu.  III.  fig.  1.)  are  fingle,  and 
go  over  the  yard-arm  with  an  eye;  the  other  end  ra 
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through  a   thimble  jji  the  top-gallant  (hrouds,  leads  down 
into  the  top,  and  belays  round  the  dead-eyes. 

Che-line-blocks,  2,  (Plate  II.  jig.  19.)  are  ftrapped  with 
two  ladiing-eyes,  and  la(h  upon  the  yard  three  feet  without 
the  flings.  The  clue-line  reeves  through  the  block  which 
hangs  under  the  yard,  which  is  ftopt  with  a  knot  till  the 
fail  is  bent.  The  leading-part  comes  down  the  mail,  and 
belays  to  the  (hroud-rack. 

The  tye,  3,  (Plate  II.  fig.  19.)  reeves  through  the  fheave- 
hole  in  the  top-gallant-malt  hounds,  and  clinches  round  the 
yard  at  the  ilings  ;  in  the  lower  end  is  turned  a  double  or 
iingle  block,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fhip,  through 
which  reeves  the  haliard,  and  through  a  fingle  block  lafiied 
to  the  after-part  of  the  lower  treftle-trees,  under  the  top, 
and  belays  round  the  crofs-piece  of  the  bitts  abaft  the 
mall. 

Parral,  the  fame  as  the  topfail-yard,  after  the  yard  is 
fwayed  up. 

R'gg'nS  °f  Roya.'-l'ards. 

When  they  have  royal  malts,  they  rig  as  the  top-gallant- 
yards  above  ;  but  if  there  are  no  royal  malts,  they  fet  flying  ; 
that  is,  the  haliard  reeves  through  a  ltieave-hole  clofe  up 
under  the  truck  ;  the  itanding-part  clinches  to  the  middle 
of  the  yard,  and  the  leading-part  comes  down  and  belays 
ill  the  top. 

Rigging  oj the  Mizen-Yards. 

Mizen-yards  are  now  feldom  ufed,  and  that  only  in  line 
of  battle  fhips  in  the  navy,  and  large  Eaft  India  (hips. 
They  are  hove  on  board  as  the  lower  yards,  and  the 
Derrick-block  is  flrapt  with  two  eyes,  that  go  round  the 
yard  and  lafh  underneath,  between  the  flings  and  outer 
yard-arm  or  peek.  The  Derrickjall  reeves  through  the 
double  block  that  is  crofs-feized  in  the  ftrap,  has  an  eye 
fpliced  in  each  end,  and  laities  to  the  mizen-cap  ;  then 
through  the  fingle  block  upon  the  yard.  The  itanding- 
part  is  again  taken  up  and  reeved  through  the  block  at  the 
mizen-cap  ;  an  eye  is  then  fphced  in  the  end  to  the  fize  of 
the  yard-arm,  that  jambs  over  the  peek-end.  The  leading- 
part  comes  from  the  double  block  at  the  cap,  leads  down 
through  the  treltle-trees  to  a  block  in  the  larboard,  mizen 
channel,  and  through  the  fide  upon  deck. 

Brail-blocks  are  ilrapt  together  in  one  ftrap,  and  lie  over 
the  yard,  and  feized  together  underneath  ;  the  throat- 
blocks  next  the  cleats  near  the  mall  ;  the  middle-blocks  in 
the  middle  between  the  throat-blocks  and  the  peeks  ;  the 
peek-blocks  about  three  or  four  feet  within  the  cleats  at 
the  peek. 

Vangs. — The  pendants  are  doubled,  and  ferved  with 
fpun-yarn  two  fathoms  long  in  the  bight,  and  a  double 
block  fpliced  in  each  end,  and  ferved  with  fpun-yarn  over 
the  fphce  in  the  houfe.  The  bight  is  put  over  the  peek-end 
with  a  hitch.  The  falls  reeve  through  the  double  block 
in  their  ends,  and  a  fingle  block  is  hooked  to  an  eye-bolt  in 
the  quarter-piece  on  each  fide.  The  ftanding-part  makes 
fall  to  the  becket  of  the  tingle  block,  and  the  leading-part 
from  the  double  block,  belays  to  a  cleat  on  the  taffrail. 

Signal  haliard-block  is  lafhed  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  peek 
of  the  yard. 

Jeers. — The  fall  reeves  through  a  treble  or  double 
block  laihed  at  the  maft-head,  and  likewife  a  double  or 
fingle  block  laihed  between  the  fling-cleats,  and  the  leading- 
part  comes  into  the  mizen-chains  on  the  ftarboard  fide  as 
the  derrick  did  on  the  larboard  fide.  The  yard  is  then 
fwayed  up,  and  the  fall  made  fait  with  a  hitch,  and  feized. 


Slings  go  round  the  malt-head,  and  round  the  yard  be- 
tween the  fling-cleats,  which  are  kept  abaft  the  malt. 

Bowlines  reeve  through  a  fingle  block  Ilrapt  with  a 
thimble  into  an  eye  bolt,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  and 
through  a  block  hooked  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  fide  abrealt 
the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  or  laflied  to  the  mizen-lhrouds. 

Horj'e  for  the  mizen-flieets  clinches  to  an  eye-bolt  on 
each  fide  the  fore  part  of  the  taffrail  with  a  thimble,  to 
which  is  ftrapped  the  fheet-block. 

Gaff. — If  the  mizen-yard  is  not  ufed,  there  muft  be  a 
gaff,  20,  ( Plate  IV.  Jig.  1 . )  as  in  fmaller  vellels,  which  is 
rigged  fimilarly  to  the  mizen-yard,  excepting  only  that  it 
has  a  throat -haliard  inftead  of  jeers,  which  hooks  to  an  eye- 
bolt  over  the  jaws :  and  a  fpan  inftead  of  a  derrick, 
21,  Plate  IV.  Jig.  1. 

The  dri-cer  or  Jpanker-boom  rigs  with  a  topping-lift, 
25,  (Plate  IV.  Jg.  l.)  which  goes  over  the  outer  end  of 
the  boom  with  a  clove-hitch,  and  flops  againft  the  (houlder  ; 
the  ends  are  reeved  through  a  fingle  block  laihed  on  each 
fide  of  the  mizen-mait-head  ;  then  have  a  double  block 
fpliced  in  each  lower  end,  which  reeves  with  its  fall  to  a 
iingle  block,  hooked  to  an  eye -bolt  in  each  mizen-channel. 
The  ftanding-part  makes  fall  to  the  becket  of  the  fingle 
block,  and  the  leading-part  belays  to  a  cleat  on  each  fide  of 
the  mizen-maft. 

Guy-pendants,  26,  (Plate  IV '.  jig.  l.)  have  a  hook  am! 
thimble  fpliced  in  one  end,  that  hook  to  a  thimble  on  each 
fide  of  a  ftrap  fpliced  round  the  boom,  over  the  horfe  at  the 
fore-fide  of  the  taffrail ;  a  thimble  is  fpliced  in  the  inner 
ends  of  the  pendants,  to  which  is  hooked  the  tackle  on 
each  fide,  that  are  ufed  where  molt  fupport  can  be  given 
to  the  boom. 

Rigging  and  Bending  the  Sails. 

Rigging  and  bending  the  fore-courfe,  5,  (Plate  IV. 
Jig.  2.)  This  fail  is  hoiited  on  board  by  the  yard-tackles, 
and  laid  athwart  the  main-ftay,  ready  for  bending,  thus  ; 
the  jheet-block  is  ftrapped  with  an  eye,  and  put  over  the 
clue  on  eaeh  fide.  The  tack  is  next  thruft  through  the 
clue  for  the  knot  to  come  on  the  aftfide. 

Clue-garnet  Block The  eyes  of  the  ftrap  are  put  through 

the  clue,  brought  up  on  each  fide,  and  feized  on  the  top. 

Tacks  are  cable-laid,  and  tapered  in  the  making.  The 
biggeft  end  is  opened  out  long  enough  to  heave  the  knot 
clofe  together  ;  the  knot  is  double-walled  and  crowned  ; 
the  ends  are  thruft  through  the  walling,  then  fcraped  down, 
ferved  over  with  fpun-yarn,  and  are  wormed,  parcelled,  and 
ferved  with  fpun-yarn  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length, 
in  the  houfe.  (Plate  I.  Jig.  14.)  Single  tacks,  as  the 
above,  reeve  through  the  block  laflied  round  the  outer  end 
of  the  boomkin,  on  each  fide  ;  then  lead  in  upon  the  fore- 
caftle  or  upper  deck,  and  belay  round  a  large  cleat  upon  the 
cat-tail,  or  the  bitts  near  the  malt.  In  doable  tacks,  the 
ftanding-part  makes  fall  round  the  outer  end  of  the  boom- 
kin,  and  the  leading-part  reeves  through  a  fingle  block 
laihed  to  the  clue  of  the  fail,  then  through  the  block  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  boomkin,  and  leads  in  as  the  above, 
21,  Plate  IV.  Jg.  2. 

Sheets,  23,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  are  reeved  through  the 
fheet-block  at  the  clues,  and  the  ftanding-part  feizes  or 
fplices  with  a  thimble  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  fide  a  little  be- 
fore the  gangway.  The  leading-part  reeves  through  a 
fheave  in  the  fide  above  the  eye -bolt,  leads  forwards,  and 
belays  round  a  large  cleat  in  the  fide. 

Tard-ropes  are  temporary,  and  are  only  ufed  to  get  up 
the  fail ;  they  reeve  through  tail-blocks,  that  are  made  fait 
round  the  boom-iron  at  each  yard-arm,  and  one  end  come3 
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down  and  makes  faft  to  the  upper  reef-earing  cringle. 
The  leading-part  comes  in  upon  deck,  through  a  leading- 
block  lafhed  to  a  timber-head  or  eye -bolt.  The  fail  is  then 
run  up  to  the  yard,  where  the  men  go  and  pafs  the 

Earings  :  one  end  of  the  earing  fplices  to  the  head-cringle 
with  a  long-eye  ;  the  other  end  paffes  over  the  yard-arm, 
without  the  rigging,  and  through  the  cringle  alternately, 
two  or  three  times,  and  likewife  paffes  round  the  yard, 
within  the  rigging,  and  through  the  cringle,  till  the  caring 
is  expended,  making  faft  the  end  with  two  half-hitches. 
The  outer  turns  are  to  ftretch  the  head  of  the  fail  tight 
along  the  yard,  and  the  inner  turns  to  draw  it  clofe  up. 

Reef -tarings,  when  ufed,  the  fame. 

Rope-bands,  which  fallen  the  head  of  the  fail  along  the 
yard,  arc  braided  cordage,  with  an  eye  in  one  end,  and  one 
leg  longer  than  the  other.  The  eye  of  the  long  leg  is  put 
over  the  fhort  leg,  and  the  eye  of  the  fhort  leg  is  thruft 
through  the  eye-let  hole  at  the  aftfide  of  the  fail,  and  paffes 
through  the  eye  of  the  fhort  leg  ;  and  io  of  the  relt.  The 
rope-bands,  being  previoufly  reeved  through  the  head  of  the 
fail,  fallen  to  the  yard  as  follows.  The  long  leg  comes  over 
the  yard  from  the  forefide,  with  a  round  turn  between  the 
head  of  the  fail ;  the  fhort  leg  comes  up  the  aftlide,  and 
makes  faft  with  a  reef-knot  upon  the  yard.  The  fail  is 
then  let  fall  to  fee  it  is  clearly  bent. 

Points  are  ufually  put  in  the  fail  at  the  fail-loft.  See 
S.ML-Maiing. 

Gqjhets  are  braided  cordage,  which  go  round  the  yard  with 
arunniiig-eye.two  on  eachquarter,  and  one  at  each  yard-arm  : 
the  bunt-gafket  in  the  middle  has  two  legs,  and  lafhes  to 
the  yard  ou  each  fide  of  the  quarter-blocks.  Thefe  are 
ufed  when  the  fail  is  furled,  to  bind  it  firmly  up  to  the 
yard,  by  paffing  the  gafket  fix  or  feven  times  round  the 
yard  and  fail,  each  turn  a  certain  diftance  apart,  or  fpirally, 
making  faft  the  end  with  two  half-hitches. 

Clue-garnets,  24,  {Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  their 
block  upon  the  yard  on  each  fide,  then  through  the  block 
at  the  clue  of  the  fail.  The  ftanding-part  is  carried  up, 
and  made  faft  round  the  yard  by  its  block  with  a  timber- 
hitch,  and  the  end  flopped.  The  leading-part  comes  down 
upon  deck,  and  reeves  through  its  (heave-hole  in  the  topfail- 
fheet-bitts,  and  there  belays. 

Bowlines,  25,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  a  fingle 
block  lamed  round  the  collar  of  the  fore-ftay,  or  the  fore- 
preventer-ftay  on  the  bowfprit,  and  the  outer  part  reeves 
on  the  bowline-bridle,  with  a  thimble  fpliced  in  the  end,  and 
the  bridle  clinches  to  the  cringle  on  the  leech  of  the  fail. 
The  leading-part  comes  in  upon  the  forecaftle,  and  belays 
to  the  fore-topfail-fheet-bitts. 

Leech-lines,  26,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  the 
fpritfail-brace-block,  under  the  top,  then  through  the 
block  upon  the  yard,  and  the  ftanding-part  makes  faft  with 
a  clinch  to  the  upper  bowline-bridle  ;  the  leading-part  then 
reeves  through  a  double  block,  at  the  aft-part  of  the  top, 
and  comes  down  upon  the  forecaftle. 

Bunt-lines,  27,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  througli  the 
leg  and  fall-block,  and  through  a  double  block  at  the 
aft-part  of  the  top,  and  through  the  blocks  upon  the  yard, 
and  had  down  the  fore-fide  of  the  fail,  and  clinch  to  the 
cringles  in  the  foot.  The  fall  reeves  through  the  leg  block  ; 
the  ftanding-part  makes  faft  to  an  eye-bolt  near  the  mail, 
and  the  leading-part  through  a  live-block  under  the  crofs- 
picce  of  the  breaft-bitts. 

Slab-lines,  28,  (Plate  IV.  fig.  2.)  reevo  through  a  fin  ill 
block  ladled  to  the  ftrap  of  the  quarter-block,  and  the 
ftanding-part   clinches  with  two  legs  to  the  middle  bunt- 
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line  cringles.  The  leading-part  leads  to  the  topfail-fheet- 
bitts,  and  belays  to  the  crofs-piece. 

Spi/ling-lines,  29,  (Plate  IV. Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  blocks 
lafhed  on  each  fide  of  the  quarter-blocks  of  the  lower  yards, 
then  lead  down  before  the  fail,  return  upwards  under  the 
foot  of  the  fail,  and  make  faft  round  the  yard  with  a 
timber-hitch. 

Life-lines  are  fometimes  ufed  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
feamen.  They  are  generally  of  worn  hawfer-laid  rope,  and 
are  made  faft  with  the  two  half-hitches  round  the  ftrap  of 
the  lift-block,  and  jeer  or  tye-block,  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard. 

R'gg!"g  a"d  Bending  the  Main-Courfe,  I,  Plate  IV.  Jig.  2. 

This  fail  is  hoifted  on  board,  and  laid  athwart,  ready  for 
bending,  as  the  fore-courfe.  Sheet-blocks,  tacks,  and 
clue-garnet-blocks,  are  fitted  in  the  clues  as  the  fore- 
courfe. 

Tacks,  fingle,  31,  ( Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  the 
fheave-hole  in  the  cheftree,  on  each  fide,  and  lead  on  board 
through  a  fheave-hole  in  the  fide,  and  belay  round  a  range- 
cleat  in  the  waift. 

Tacks,  double,  32,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  The  ftanding- 
part  clinches  to  an  eye-bolt  before  the  cheftree,  and  the 
leading-part  reeves  through  a  fingle  block  lafhed  to  the  clue 
of  the  fail;  then  leads  in  upon  deck,  through  the  cheftree 
and  fheave-hole  in  the  fide,  and  belays  as  the  above. 

Sheets,  33,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  the  fheet- 
block  at  the  clues.  The  ftanding-part  is  feized  to  an  eye- 
bolt  with  a  thimble  on  the  quarters  ;  the  leading-part  comes 
on  board  through  a  fheave-hole  in  the  fide,  and  belays  to  a 
range-cleat  in  the  waift.  The  prefent  cultom  is  for  the 
leading-part  of  the  fheets  to  reeve  through  a  block  lafhed  to 
the  eye  of  an  iron  flay,  projefting  from  the  fide,  called  a 
fpider,  and  comes  in  upon  deck  through  a  port  that  has  a 
roller  fitted  vertically  at  its  aftfide. 

Tard-ropes  and  bending,  as  the  fore-courfe. 

Earings,  rope-bands,  points,  gajkets,  and  clue-garnets;  as  the 
fore-courfe. 

Bow-lines,  34,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  a  double 
block,  lafhed  round  the  lore-maft  five  feet  above  the  fore- 
caftle, and  the  outer  part  reeves  upon  the  long  leg  with  a 
thimble.  The  lower  bridle  is  the  longeft,  and  clinches  to 
the  lower  cringle  on  the  fail.  In  the  other  end  is  fpliced  a 
thimble,  through  which  reeves  the  upper  leg,  that  clinches 
to  the  upper  cringle.  The  ftarboard  bow-line  belays  on  the 
larboard,  and  the  larboard  bow-line  leads  over  and  belays  on 
the  ftarboard  fide.  Four  feet  from  the  bridle  on  each  bow- 
line is  fpliced  a  thimble,  and  pointed  over,  called  a  lizard, 
to  which  is  hooked  a  bowline  tackle  that  makes  faft  to  the 
bitts,  and  is  bowfed  upon  until  the  bow-line  can  be  mad'*- 
faft  to  the  bitts. 

Leech-lines,  3c,  ( Plate  IV .  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  the 
block  upon  the  yard,  and  the  miter  end  makes  faft  with  a 
clinch  to  the  upper  bow-line  bridle.  The  leading-part 
reeves  through  a  double  Mock  at  the  fore  part  ot  the  top, 
and  another  at  the  aft  part  of  the  top.  A  fingle  block  it 
turned  into  the  lower  end,  and  a  whip-fall  reeved  through  it. 
The  ftanding-part  makes  faft  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  deck  ; 
and  tlie  leading-part  reeves  through  a  block  under  the  crufs- 
piece  of  the  bitts,  near  the  mafl. 

Bunt-lines,  36,  reeve  as  the  fore-courfe,  and  lead  forward 
upon  the  forecaftle. 

Slab-lines,  $"],fpilling.Hncs,  38,  and  life-lines,  39,  (Plate  IV. 
Jig.  2.)  as  the  fore-courle. 
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Rigging  and  Bending  the  Mizen-Courfe,  9,  Plate  IV.  Jig.  2. 

Earing  reeves,  with  an  eye  in  one  end,  through  the  cringle 
in  the  peek  of  the  fail,  and  makes  fait  round  the  peek  as 
the  earings  above. 

The  nock-earings  the  fame  as  the  peek. 

Lacing  is  fpliced  to  the  peek-earing-cringle,  and  laces 
round  the  yard  or  gaff,  through  the  eye-let  holes  in  the  head 
of  the  fail,  and  makes  faft  to  the  nock-earing-cringle. 
Lacing  round  the  mail  is  fpliced  to  the  nock-cringle,  and 
round  the  fore-fide  of  the  mall,  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  through  each  cringle  on  the  fore-leech  of  the  fail,  mak- 
ing faft  to  the  tack  at  the  lower  end. 

Tack  fets  up  with  a  laniard  reeved  through  the  tack- 
cringle  in  the  foot  of  the  iail,  and  through  an  eye-bolt  in 
the  deck. 

Sheet  reeves  through  a  block  on  the  horfe,  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  taffrail ;  then  through  the  block  that  hooks  to 
the  thimble,  in  the  clue  of  the  fail ;  again  through  the  block 
on  the  horfe,  and  belays  to  a  cleat  on  the  fide. 

Brails,  41,  {Plate  IV.  fig.  2.)  throat,  middle,  and  peek, 
reeve  through  their  refpe&ive  blocks  on  the  yard  or  gaff, 
and  make  fait  to  cringles  on  the  after -leech  of  the  fail  on 
each  fide.  The  throat-brails  lead  down  by  the  malt,  and 
the  middle  brails  lead  down  to  the  after -mizen-fhroud  on 
each  fide,  and  the  peek-brails  to  a  cleat  on  each  quarter. 

Fancy-line,  42,  {Plate  IV '.  Jig.  2.)  has  two  fpans,  with  a 
thimble  feized  in  the  bight,  and  a  thimble  feized  in  each  end  ; 
one  thimble  reeves  upon  the  throat-brail,  the  other  on  the 
middle  brail,  on  each  fide  the  fail.  The  fancy-line  reeves 
through  blocks  lafhed  at  the  peek  end,  and  each  end  bends 
to  the  thimble  in  the  bight  of  the  fpan  on  each  fide.  When 
the  mizen  is  fet,  the  brails  are  hauled  up  by  the  fancy-line, 
that  they  may  be  flack,  and  not  girt  the  lee-fide  of  the 
fail. 

Rigging  and  Bending  tie  Top/ails. 

The  Jore-topfail,  6,  {Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  is  fwayed  up  into 
the  top  by  the  topfail-haliards,  that  make  fait  to  flings 
round  the  middle  of  the  fail,  and  then  laid  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  top  fair  for  bending. 

Sheets,  44,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  are  paffed  through  the  fore 
part  of  the  clue  of  the  fail,  and  itopt  with  an  overhand-knot. 
They  reeve  through  the  moulder-block  at  the  lower  yard, 
then  through  the  quarter-block,  and  come  down  before  the 
malt ;  reeve  through  the  (heave-holes  in  the  bitts,  and  there 
belay. 

Clue-lines,  45,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  The  ftraps  of  the 
blocks  are  paffed  through  the  clues  of  the  fail,  and  brought 
round  the  clue  to  the  tore  part,  and  fecurely  feized.  The 
clue-lines  are  palled  the  fame  as  the  clue-garnets  of  the 
courfes,  and  fometimes  have  no  block,  but  bend  to  the  clue 
of  the  fail. 

Boiu-lines,  46,  (Phi:?  IV.  fig.  2.)  reeve  through  the 
blocks  at  the  bowiprit-cap.  The  outer  part  reeves  on  the 
lower  bow-line  bridle  with  a  thimble,  as  the  main-courfe. 
The  leading-part  comes  in  upon  the  forecaftle,  and  belays 
to  the  topfail-lheet-bitts. 

Bunt-lines,  47,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  the 
block  upon  the  yard,  lead  down  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  fail, 
and  clinch  to  the  cringles  in  the  foot-rope.  The  leading- 
part  reeves  through  a  tingle  block,  lafhed  clofe  under  the 
topmait  crofs-trees,  leads  down  through  the  fquare  hole  in 
the  top,  and  belays  to  the  fhrouds. 

ReeJ-tackle-pendants,  48,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through 
the  upper  theave  in  the  fifter-block  in  the  topmaft-fhrouds. 


then  through  the  fheave-hole  in  the  yard-arm,  and  clinch  to 
the  reef -cringle  in  the  leech-rope  of  the  fail. 

Reef-earings  reeve  through  their  bights  in  each  reef- 
cringle,  and  are  ftopt  to  the  next  cringles  and  the  head  of 
the  fail,  till  ufed. 

Spilling-lines  have  two  legs,  which  are  each  made  fait  with 
a  timber-hiti»h  round  the  quarters  of  the  topfail-yard,  then 
lead  down  on  the  aftfide,  return  upwards  under  the  foot  of 
the  fail,  and  reeve  through  a  block  on  the  fore-fide,  lafhed 
to  the  tye-block  on  the  yard,  then  lead  down  upon  deck 
abaft  the  matt. 

Life-lines,  earings,  rope- bands,  and  points,  as  the  fore- 
courfe. 

Go/lets. — The  yard-arm  gafket  reeves  with  an  eye  round 
the  yard-arm,  within  the  cleats.  Quarter-gafkets  reeve  as 
the  above,  between  the  yird-arm  and  flings.  Bunt-galkets 
have  two  legs,  and  lafii  to  the  yard  with  an  eye  on  each  fide 
the  tye-block,  and  fatten  thereto,  when  the  fail  is  hauled  up 
in  the  bunt. 

The  Maix-topsail,  2,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  is  fwayed 
up  into  the  top,  as  the  fore-topfail. 

Sheets,  51,  clue-lines,  52,  bunt-lines,  53,  reef-tachle  pen- 
dants, 54,  earings,  rope-bands,  points,  and  gajkets,  as  the 
fore-topfail. 

Boiu-lines  reeve  through  blocks  lafhed  round  the  fore- 
maft-head,  clofe  under  the  cap  ;  the  outer  part  reeves  on 
the  lower  bowline-bridle  with  a  thimble,  as  the  fore-topfail. 
The  leadiag-part  comes  down  through  the  fquare  hole  of 
the  cap,  reeves  through  a  fheave-hole  in  the  bitts  upon  the 
forecaftle,  and  there  belays. 

The  MizEX-Toi'SAii.,  10,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  in  large 
fhips,  is  fwayed  as  the  foregoing. 

Sheets,  56,  clue-lines,  57,  bunt-lines,  58,  reef-tackle  pen- 
dants, 59,  earings,  rope-bands,  points,  and  gajkets,  as  the 
fore-topfail. 

Boiu-lines,  60,  {Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  bend  to  the  fail  as  the 
fore-topfail,  and  reeve  through  a  tingle  block,  feized  to  the 
main-fhrouds  on  the  oppofite  fide  near  the  futtock-ftaff ; 
then  lead  down  through  a  fei/.ing-truck  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  belay  to  the  rack  at  the  fhrouds. 

Rigging  and  Bending  the  Top  gallant  Sails. 

The  Fore-top-gallaxt-sail,  7,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.) 
is  either  fwayed  up  to  the  topmaft  crofs-trees  by  the  clue- 
lines,  or  bent  to  the  yard  upon  deck.  It  is  hauled  out  to 
the  yard-arm  by  earings,  and  bends  or  laces  to  the  yard,  as 
before  obferved. 

Sheets,  62,  and  clue-lines,  63,  are  bent  to  the  clues  of  the 
fail,  and  lead  down  upon  deck,  as  the  fore-topfail. 

Bunt-lines,  64,  reeve  through  a  frnall  block,  feized  to  the 
top-gallant-mafl-head  ;  then  through  a  thimble  feized  to  the 
tye,  clofe  down  upon  the  yard,  and  bend,  with  legs,  to 
cringles  in  the  foot  of  the  fail.  The  leading-part  comes 
down  into  the  top. 

Bow-lines,  65,  {Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  reeve  through  the 
thimbles  at  the  jib-boom-end,  and  fatten  to  the  fail  as  the 
topfail,  only  with  a  toggle,  to  caft  off  the  bow-line  readily 
for  fending  the  yard  down.  The  leading-part  comes  down 
the  forecaftle,  and  belays  to  a  pin  in  the  hook  over  the  bow- 
fprit. 

The  jack-block  is  ftrapped  with  a  feizing-eye,  through 
which  reeves  a  fhort  piece  of  rope,  with  an  eye  fpliced  in 
one  end,  and  a  double  walnut-knot  made  at  the  end,  called 
a  button  and  loop,  which  encircles  the  mall,  by  thrufting 
the  knot  through  the  eye,  and  is  triced  up  and  down  the 
mart  by  the  top-gallant-tye,  which  bend?  through  the  eye 
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of  the  ftrap.  It  is  ufed  for  fending  the  top-gallant-yards 
up  or  down.  When  the  yard  is  fwayed  up,  the  top-rope 
reeves  through  the  jack-block,  and  makes  fall  with  a  hitch 
round  the  yard  in  the  (lings,  then  ftopt  at  the  outer  quarter 
to  the  eye-bolt  in  the  yard-arm.  When  lowered,  the  fame, 
except  the  flop  at  the  eye-bolt.  The  rigging  is  taken  off 
or  put  on  by  the  men  at  the  maft-head,  when  the  yards  are 
fwayed  up  or  lowered  down. 

The  Main-top-gallant-sail,  3,  {Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.) 
rigs  and  bends  as  the  former.  Bow-lines,  67,  reeve 
through  the  fheave-holes  in  the  after-ends  of  the  fore-top- 
maft  crofs-trees,  and  lead  down  upon  deck.  Sheets,  68, 
clue-lines,  69,  bunt-lines,  70,  Plate  II.  Jig.  2. 


lower  end  has  a  double  block  turned  in,  and  reeves  with  its 
fall  to  a  fingle  block  lamed  at  the  after-end  of  the  fore-maft 
tredle-trees,  leads  upon  deck,  and  belays  to  the  bitts  abaft 
the  fore-maft. 

Haliards,   63,    reeve   through    the  lower    fheave  of  the 
cheek-block  at  the  fore-topmaft-head,  on  the  larbeard  fide 
and  bend  to  the  head  of  the  fail.     The  leading-part  leads 
'down  abaft  the  top  to  the  after-part  of  the  forecaftle,  and 
belays  to  a  cleat  in  the  fide. 

Sheets,  64.— The  bight  is  bent  to  the  clue  of  the  fail 
and  leads  through  a  fingle  block,  lafhed  to  an  eye-bolt  on 
each  fide  of  the  forecaftle. 

Downhauler,  65,  reeves  through  a  fmall  block  that  lame:. 


The  MiZEN-Top-GALLANT-SAiL,   ii,  rigs  and  bends  as     at  the  tack  of  the  fail,  then  leads  up  through  the  haul 
the  former.       Bow-lines,    72,    reeve   through   the   fheave-     bends  to  the  head  of  the  fail ;  and  the  leading-part  comes  ir 


holes  in  the  after-end  of  the  main-topmall  crofs-trees. 

Rigging  and  Bending  the  Royals. 

Royals,  fore,    8,    main,    4,   and   mizen,   12,   (Plate  IV. 
Jig.  2. )   are  fet  flying ;  the  clues  lafhed  to  the  top-gallant 
yard-arms. 

When  royal  mails  are  ufed,  the  royals  rig  fimilar  to  top- 
gallant fails. 

Rigging  and  Bending  the  Jib  and  Stay/ails. 

Jib,  7,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  I.)  bends  to  its  flay  with  hank 
and  feizings. 

Stay,  57,  reeves  through  the  upper  fheave  of  the  cheek- 
block  at  the  fore-topmaft-head,  from  aft  on  the  (larboard 
fide,  then  through  the  hanks,  and  clinches  to  the  traveller 
on  the  boom  ;  a  double  block  is  then  turned  in  the  lower 
end,  and  its  fall  reeves  through  it  ;  and  a  fingle  block, 
lafhed  to  the  after-end  of  the  fore-maft  treflle-trees,  leads 
down  upon  deck,  and  belays  to  the  bitts  abaft  the  fore- 
maft. 

Haliards,  58,  reeve  through  the  lower  fheave  of  the 
check-block  at  the  fore-topmaft-head,  from  aft  on  the  (lar- 
board fide,  and  bend  to  the  head  of  the  fail.  The  leading- 
part  leads  abaft  the  top  to  the  aft  part  of  the  forecaftle. 
Large  (hips  have  a  fingle  block  turned  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  haliards,  and  a  whip-fall ;  the  (landing-part  makes 
fall  into  the  iide. 

Sheets,  59 The  bight  is  bent  to  the  clue  of  the  fail,  and 

a  fingle  block  turned  in  each  inner  end,  that  reeves  a  whip- 
fall.  The  (tanding-part  makes  into  the  fide,  and  the  lead- 
ing-part leads  in  upon  the  forecaftle,  and  belays  to  a  timber- 
head,  or  a  cleat  before  the  fhrouds  on  each  fide. 

Downhauler*  60,  reeves  through  a  fmall  block  lafhed  to 
the  traveller,  then  leads  upwards  through  the  hanks,  and 
bends  to  the  head  of  the  jib.  The  leading-part  leads  in 
upon  the  forecaflle. 

Outhauler  reeves  through  a  fheave -hole  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  jib  boom,  and  clinches  to  the  fpan-fhackle  of  the  tra- 
veller. The  inner  end  has  a  double  block  turned  in,  which 
reeves  with  its  fall  to  a  fingle  block,  hooked  to  an  eye-bolt 
in  1  Ik-  fore  part  of  the  bow(prit-cap,  and  the  fall  leads  in  on 
the  forecaflle. 

Inhauler  reeves  through  a  fmall  block  lafhed  on  the  tra- 
veller. The  (landing-part  makes  fall  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the 
fide  of  the  bowfprit-cap,  and  the  leading-part  conies  in  upon 
th  ■  (orecaftle. 

The  Fore  topmast-staysail,  6,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.) 
bends  to  its  (lay  with  hanks  and  feizings.  Stay,  62,  reeves 
thr  ugh  the  hanks,  then  makes  fafl  with  a  running-eye 
round  the  bowfprit,  between  the  collars  and  the  fpritfail- 
yr>-i  ;  then  reeves  through  the  upper  fheave  of  the  cheek- 
blocis,  at  the  fore-topmaft-head,  on  the  larboard  fide  ;  the 


upon  the  forecaftle. 

Outhauler  reeves  through  a  block  lafhed  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  bowfprit ;  the  (tanding-part  makes  fafl  to  the  tack 
of  the  fail,  and  the  leading-part  comes  in  upon  the  fore- 
caftle. 

Fore-staysail,  5,  (Plate  IV.  fg.  1.)  bends  to  the 
preventer-ftay  with  hanks  and  feizings. 

Haliards,  67,  reeve  through  a  fingle  block  bent  to  the 
head  of  the  fail.  The  ftanding-part  makes  fafl  round  the 
head  of  the  fore-maft  ;  and  the  leading-part  reeves  through 
a  block  lafhed  to  the  rigging  under  the  top,  and  leads  down 
abaft  the  mad. 

Sheets,  68,  are  doubled,  and  the  bight  put  througli  the 
clue  of  the  fail ;  and  a  fingle  block  fpliced  in  each  end. 
The  ftanding-part  of  the  fall  is  made  fail  round  a  timber- 
head  on  the  forecaftle  or  eye-bolt,  and  the  leading-part  comes 
in  through  a  block  made  fall  to  the  faid  eye-bolt. 

Tact,  69,  bends  to  the  tack  of  the  fail,  and  ladies  the 
tack  of  the  fail  to  the  ftay  near  the  heart. 

Downhauler,  70,  reeves  up  through  the  hanks,  bends  to 
the  head  of  the  fail,  and  leads  in  upon  the  forecadle 
through  a  fingle  block  lafhed  near  the  tack. 

Main-staysail,  1,  (Plate  IV.  fg.  1.)  is  feldom  bent 
in  (hips  but  at  fea,  though  commonly  in  brigs.  It  bends 
to  the  main-ftayfail  ftay<with  hanks  and  feizings. 

Stay,  J2,  has  its  upper  end  clinched  round  the  mam-mad- 
head  above  the  rigging,  and  the  lower  end  fet  up  with  a 
luff-tackle  round  the  foremaft. 

Haliards,  73,  reeve  through  a  fingle  block  lafhed  to  the 
head  of  the  fail.  The  danding-part  makes  fall  at  the 
main-maft-head,  and  the  leading-part  reeves  through  a 
block  lafhed  to  the  rigging  under  the  top,  and  leads  down 
abaft  the  mall :  a  double  block  is  turned  in  to  the  end,  and 
connedted,  by  its  fall,  to  a  fingle  block,  hooked  to  an  eye- 
bolt  in  the  fide  abaft  the  malt. 

Sheets,  74,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the 
ue  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight.  A  block 
is  fpliced  into  each  end,  and  the  ftanding-part  of  each  fall 
makes  fad  on  its  respective  (ide  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
quarter-deck,  and  the  leading-part  through  a  fnatch-block. 
Sometimes  a  luff-tackle  is  clapt  on  to  bowfe  the  (heets 
aft. 
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75,  bend  to  the  tack  of  the   fail,  and    lafh 
tack  of  the  fail  to  the  foremaft,  or  the  bitts  abaft  it. 

Downhauler,  76,  reeves  up  through  the  hanks,  bends 
to  the  head  of  the  (ail,  and  belays  to  the  main-top  bow. 
line  bitts. 

Maiv-IOI'MAST-STAYSAIL,  2,  (Plate  IV.  Jig.  1.)  bends 
to  the  main-topmaft  preventer-ftay  with  hanks  and  feiz- 
ings. 

Haliards,  78,  reeve  from  the  aftfide  through  the  ! 
block  at  the  main-topmaft-head  on  the  larboard  fide,  come 
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down    and  bend   to  the  head  of  the  fail.     The    leading- 
part  reeves  through  a  block  in  the  fide. 

Sheets,  79,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the 
clue  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight.  A  block 
is  fpliced  in  each  end,  and  the  ftanding-part  of  each  fall 
makes  fall  on  its  refpetlive  fide  to  the  boat-fkid  beam  next 
before  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  leading-parts  reeve  through 
a  block  on  the  gunwale  abaft  the  gangway,  and  belays  to  a 
pin  in  the  boat-fkid  beam. 

Tacks,  80,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the 
tack  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  reeve  through  the  bight,  and 
lead  through  a  thimble  feized  to  the  lower  fhrouds  on  each 
fide  ;  they  lead  down  and  belay  to  a  fhroud-cleat. 

Brails,  81,  reeve  through  blocks  lafhed  to  the  flrap  of 
the  main-bowline-block,  and  through  blocks  feized  to  the 
topmafl  preventer-ilay,  at  the  cat-harpins  on  each  fide,  and 
then  make  fail;  on  each  fide  the  fail  to  a  cringle  on  the  after- 
leech. 

Sheets,  82,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the 
clue  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight.  A  block 
is  fpliced  in  each  end,  and  the  ftanding-part  of  each  fall  \i 
made  faft  on  its  refpeftive  fide  to  the  boat-fkid  beam  next 
the  quarter-deck,  and  the  leading-part  reeves  through  a 
block  on  the  gunwale  on  each  fide  abaft  the  gangway. 

Tacks,  83,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the 
tack  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight,  and  lead 
through  a  thimble  feized  on  the  lower  fhrouds  on  each 
fide  ;  they  then  lead  down  and  belay  to  one  of  the  fhroud- 
cleat  s. 

Middle-staysail,  3,  (P/atelV.  jig.  1.)  bends  to  the 
middle-ftayfail-ltay  with  hanks  and  feizings. 

Slay,  85.  The  ftanding-part  reeves  through  the  hnnks, 
and  makes  fait  to  a  thimble  feized  in  a  ftrap  or  grummet 
made  faft  round  the  fore-topmaft-head,  below  the  parral. 
The  leading-part  reeves  through  the  upper  (heave-hole  at 
the  main-topmaft-head  :  a  double  block  is  then  turned  into 
the  end,  and  connects  by  its  fall  with  a  fingle  block,  that 
iafhes  to  the  main-treftle -trees,  and  the  fall  by  which  it  is 
i'et  up  leads  upon  deck  abaft  the  matt. 

Haliards,  86,  reeve  through  the  lower  (heave  of  the  cheek- 
block  at  the  main-topmaft-head,  and  bend  to  the  head  of 
the  fail ;  the  other  end  leads  upon  deck  abaft  the  mail. 

Sheets,  87,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the 
clue  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight,  and  lead 
down  through  a  block  on  each  fide  near  the  gangway. 

Tacks,  88,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the 
tack  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight,  and  each 
end  through  a  thimble  feized  in  the  fore-topmaft-fhrouds, 
and  belays  in  the  top. 

Doivnhauler,  89,  reeves  through  a  fingle  block  feized  te> 
the  (lay  at  the  nock  of  the  fail,  then  leads  up  through  the 
hanks,  and  bends  to  the  head  of  the  fail,  and  the  lower  end 
comes  down  upon  deck  abaft  the  maft. 

Tricing-line  clinches  to  the  grommet  round  the  fore-tep- 
maft,  and  reeves  through  a  block  under  the  fore-topmaft- 
crofs-trees,  and  leads  down  into  the  top. 

Main-top-gallant-staysail,  4,  (Plate  IV.  jig.  1.) 
bends  to  the  ftay,  or  main-top-gallant-ftay,  in  fmall  (hips, 
with  hanks  and  feizings. 

Stay,  91.  The  upper  end  fplices  into  the  top-gallant- 
ftay  below  the  rigging,  and  the  lower  end  reeves  through  a 
thimble  feized  to  the  fore-topmaft-crofs-trees,  leading  down 
into  the  top. 

Hahards,  92,  reeve  through  a  (heave-hole  above  the 
hounds  of  the  main-top-gallant-maft,  and  bend  to  the  head 
of  the  fail ;  the  leading-part  comes  down  upon  deck,  and 
belays  to  the  bitts  abaft  the  mam-mall. 


Sheets,  92,  and  tacks,  93,  as  the  middle  ftay  fan. 
Doivnhauler,    94,    reeves    up    through    the    hanks,    and 
bends  to  the  head  of  the  fail  ;  and  the  leading-part  comes 
upon  deck  abaft  the  fore-mad. 

Mizen-staysail,  8,  (Plate  IV '.  fg.  I.)  bends  to  the 
mizen-ftayfail  ftay  with  hanks  and  feizings. 

Stay,  96,  hitches  round  the  head  of  the  mizen-maft, 
then  reeves  through  a  thimble  feized  in  a  collar  lamed 
round  the  main-maft,  and  fets  up  with  a  laniard  through  a 
thimble  turned  in  to  the  ftay,  and  an  eye-bolt  in  the  deck 
abaft  the  maft. 

Haliards,  gj,  reeve  through  a  block  at  the  head  of 
the  fail,  the  ftanding-part  makes  faft  round  the  mizen- 
maft-head,  and  the  leading-part  reeves  through  a  block 
lafhed  to  the  treftle-trees,  and  through  a  block  in  the  fide  at 
the  deck. 

Sheets,  98,  bend  to  the  clue  of  the  fail  with  a  long  and 
fliort  leg,  having  a  thimble  fpliced  in  the  latter.  The  long 
leg  reeves  through  a  block  in  the  fide,  and  through  the 
thimble  in  the  fhort  leg,  and  belays  to  the  rack  at  the 
fide. 

Tack,  99,  fplices  to  the  tack  of  the  fail,  and  ladies  it  to 
an  eve- bolt  in  the  deck  abaft  the  mizen-maft. 

Dotvnhauler,  100,  reeves  through  a  block  made  faft  to 
the  collar  of  the  ftay,  then  upwards  through  the  hanks,  and 
bends  to  the  head  of  the  fail,  and  belays  to  the  fore-brace 
bitts. 

Brails,  101,  reeve  through  blocks  lafhed  on  each  fide 
the  collar,  then  through  thimbles  in  a  llrap  put  through 
the  fail,  and  make  fail  to  a  cringle  on  the  after-leech. 
The  leading-part  belays  a-breafl  of  the  quarterdeck. 

Mizen-topm ast-staysail,  9,  (Plate  IV '.  Jig.  I.)  bends 
to  the  mizen-topmaft-ttay  with  hanks  and  feizings. 

Haliards,  103,  reeve  through  the  fheave-hole  in  the  top- 
maft above  the  rigging,  or  through  a  block  lafhed  round 
the  mall -head;  one  end  bends  to  the  head  of  the  fail,  the 
lower  end  leads  down  upon  deck  abaft  the  maft. 

Sheets,  104,  are  doubled,  the  bight  put  through  the 
clue  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight ;  then 
through  a  thimble  feized  in  the  mizen-fhrouds  on  each  fide, 
and  lead  down  and  belay  to  a  pin  in  tke  fhroud-rack. 

Tacks,  105,  are  doubled,  the  bight  put  through  the  tack 
of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight,  then  through  a 
thimble  feized  to  the  main-topmaft-fhrouds  on  each  fide, 
and  lead  down  and  belay  in  the  top. 

Dotvnhauler,  106,  reeves  up  through  the  hanks,  and 
bends  to  the  head  of  the  fail ;  the  lower  end  leads  down 
upon  deck,  ind  belays  at  the  fore  part  ef  the  quarter- 
deck. 

Mizen-top-gallant-staysail,  10,  (Plate  TV.  jig.  1.) 
bends  to  the  mizen-top-gallant-flay  with  hanks  and  feiz- 
ings. 

Haliard,  108,  reeves  through  the  fheave-hole  above  its 
top-gallant- maft  hounds ;  one  end  bends  to  the  head  of 
the  fail,  the  lower  end  leads  down  upon  deck  abaft  the 
maft. 

Sheets,  109,  are  doubled,  the  bight  put  through  the 
clue  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight,  and  lead 
down  upon  deck  through  a  thimble  feized  in  the  mizen- 
fhrouds,  on  each  fide  near  the  cat-harpins,  and  belay  to  a 
pin  in  the  fhroud-rack. 

Tacks,  no,  bend  to  the  tack  of  the  fail  as  the  fheets, 
and  lead  down  into  the  top  through  a  thimble  feized  in  the 
main-topmaft-fhrouds  on  each  fide. 

Doiunhauler,  in,  reeves  up  through  the  hanks,  and  bends 
to  the  head  of  the  fail,  the  lower  end  comes  into  the  main- 
top, and  belays  to  the  top-rail. 

Rigging 
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Rigging  and  Bending  the  Studding-Sai/s. 


Studding  jails  bend  their  yards  at  the  head  with  rope- 
bands,  the  fame  as  other  fquare  fails. 

Lower  fudding  jails,  main,  15,  (Plate  IV.  jig.  2.)  Outer 
haliards,  61,  reeve  through  a  fpan-block  hitched  round 
the  lower  cap,  and  through  a  block  at  the  lower  yard- 
arm  or  boom-iron,  and  bend  between  the  cleats  of  the 
iiudding-fail-yard  ;  the  other  end  leads  down  upon  deck. 

Inner  haliards,  62,  bend  to  the  upper  inner  cringle  on  the 
head  of  the  fail,  then  reeve  through  a  tail-block  made  fan: 
round  the  quarter  of  the  lower  yard,  then  through  another 
block  made  fail  round  the  yard  near  the  maft,  and  lead 
down  upon  deck. 

Sheets,  63,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  over,  and  the 
ends  through  the  inner  clue  on  the  foot  of  the  fail ;  one  leads 
forward,  and  the  other  aft. 

F ore  jludding  jail,  18,  (Plate  IV.  fg.  2.)  fets  flying,  or 
with  a  boom  at  the  foot.  If  flying,  the  foot  of  the  fail 
fpreads  on  a  yard,  that  rigs  with  a  fpan  clinched  round 
each  yard-arm.  A  guy  is  bent  to  an  eye  that  is  crolled 
in  the  middle  of  the  fpan,  and  leads  aft  through  a  block 
lafhed  to  the  main-chains,  leads  in  through  a  port,  and  belays 
round  a  cleat  in  the  waift.  The  fail  thus  rigged  has  no 
tacks.  Booms  rig  as  follow :  the  hook  in  the  inner  end 
hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  between  the  fore -chains  and  cat-head, 
and  the  hook  of  the  main-itudding-fail-boom  in  an  eye  of 
an  iron  ftrap  on  the  fore  part  of  the  main  channel ;  the  end 
is  confined  down  with  a  lalhing  to  the  chain-plates  ;  the 
inner  end  of  the  fore-boom  is  confined  down  with  a  tackle, 
made  faft  round  the  inner  end  of  the  boom,  and  the  lower 
block  is  hooked  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  wale ;  the  guy 
clinches  round  the  middle  of  the  boom,  reeves  through  a 
block  laflied  round  the  fpritfail-yard,  and  leads  in  upon  the 
forecallle. 

Topmast-studding-sails,  Main,  16,  Fore,  19,  (PI.  IV. 
fg.  2.)  Haliards,  90,  91,  reeve  through  a  block  in 
the  fpan  round  the  topmaft-head,  under  the  cap,  and 
through  the  jewel-block,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  top- 
fail-yard-arm,  and  bend  to  the  topmaft-ftudding-iail-yard  ; 
the  other  end  leads  down  upon  deck,  and  belays  to  the 
bitts  next  the  maft. 

Sheets  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the  inner 
clue,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight.  The  after-fheet,  92, 
cf  the  fore-topmaft-ltudding-fail  leads  in  abaft  the  fore- 
ftirouds,  and  the  fore-fhect,  93,  leads  in  upon  the  forecallle. 
The  after-lhect,  94,  of  the  main-topmaft-ltudding-fail  leads 
down  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  tore-fliect,  95,  upon  the 
gangway. 

Tacks,  73,  bend  to  the  outer  clue  of  the  fail,  reeve 
through  a  block  laflied  to  the  outer  end  of  the  boom,  and 
lead  aft  through  a  block  at  the  gangway.  Tack,  74, 
of  the  main-topmalt-ltudding-fail  leads  in  upon  the  after- 
part  of  the  quarter-deck  through  a  block  laflied  upon  the 
quarter. 

Dotvnhauler,  75,  reeves  through  a  block  laflied  to  the 
outer  clue  of  the  fail,  and  through  a  thimble  on  the  outer 
leech  :  it  is  then  made  fait  to  the  topmafl-lludding-fail-yard, 
juft  within  the  earing,   and  leads  into  the  waill. 

The  Booms,  76,  77,  are  run  out  by  the  tackles.  The 
ftrap  of  the  double -block  makes  fall  through  a  hole  in  the 
heel  of  the  boom,  and  tht/tmter  block  to  the  boom-iron, 
and  the  fall  leads  along  the  yard.  On  the  middle  of  the 
boom  is  fattened  a  felvagee,  cr  a  ftrap  with  a  thimble,  to 
which  is  hooked  the  top-burton-tackle,  to  fupport  the  boom 
'n  the  middle. 
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(Plate  IV.  fg.  2.)  Haliard  reeves  through  a  block  feized 
round  the  head  of  the  top-gallant-matt,  above  the  hounds 
or  rigging,  then  tlirough  the  jewel-block,  ftrapt  with  a 
thimble  through  an  eye-bolt  at  the  ends  of  the  top-gallant- 
yards,  and  bends  to  the  top-gallant-ftudding-fail-yard  ;  the 
other  end  leads  down  the  maft  into  the  top. 

Sheets,  80,  are  doubled,  the  bight  is  put  through  the 
lower  inner  clue  of  the  fail,  and  the  ends  through  the  bight ; 
one  end  leads  forward,  and  makes  faft  to  the  quarter  of  the 
topfail-yard,  and  the  other  end  leads  into  the  top,  and  belays 
to  the  topmaft-flirouds. 

Tacks,  81,  bend  to  the  outer  clue  of  the  fail,  and  reeve 
through  a  thimble  in  a  ftrap  round  the  outer  end  of  the  top- 
maft-ftudding-fail-boom  ;  and  in  merchant  fhips  that  have 
no  boom,  tlirough  a  thimble  in  a  ftrap  round  the  outer  yard- 
arm  of  the  topmaft-ttudding-fail.  The  fore-top-gallant- 
iludding-fail-tack  leads  aft  to  the  main-chains,  and  the  main 
leads  to  the  quarter-piece. 

Downhauler,  82,  makes  faft  to  the  outer  yard-arm  within 
the  earing,  and  leads  down  into  the  top. 

Rigging  and  Bending  the  Spritfail-Courfe. 

The  fpritfail-courfe,  13,  (Plate  IV.  fg.  2.)  bends  to  its 
yard  as  the  fore-courfe. 

Sheets,  double,  84,  reeve  through  a  block  feized  to  the 
clue  of  the  fail ;  the  itanding-part  clinches  to  an  eye-bolt  in 
the  bow,  and  the  leading- part  comes  in  on  the  forecaftle. 

Sheets,  fingle,  bend  to  the  clue  of  the  fail,  and  lead  in- 
board. 

Clue-lines,  85,  reeve  through  the  blocks  upon  the  yard, 
and  bend  or  reeve  through  a  block  at  the  clue  of  the  fail, 
and  lead  iu  upon  the  forecaftle. 

Bunt -lines,  double,  86,  reeve  through  the  block  on  the 
yard,  and  clinch  to  the  cringles  at  the  foot  of  the  fail,  and 
lead  in  upon  the  forecaftle. 

Bunt-lines,  fingle,  reeve  through  a  block  in  the  flings  of 
the  yard,  and  clinch  with  legs  to  the  cringles  in  the  foot  of 
the  fail,  and  lead  in  upon  the  forecaftle. 

Rigging  and  Bending  the  Sprit/ail  Top/ail. 

The  fpritfail-topfail,  14,  (Plate  IV.  fg.  2.)  bends  to 
the  yard  with  lacing  and  earings. 

Sheets,  88,  reeve  through  the  (heet-block  at  the  fpritfail- 
yard-arm,  and  hook  to  the  clue  of  the  fail,  and  lead  in  upon 
the  forecaftle,  through  a  block  laflied  on  each  fide  of  the 
bowfprit. 

Clue-lines,  89,  the  fame  as  the  fpritiail. 

Rigging   and  Bending  the   Driver  or  Spanterflif,    II, 
Plate  IV.  fg.  I. 

This  fail  is  only  ufed  occafionally,  and  is  bent  or  hoifted 
in  a  temporary  manner,  thus;  it  is  made  faft  at  the  peek,  1 13, 
afid  nock,  1 14,  with  an  earing,  as  the  miv.en,  and  makes  faft 
to  the  yard  and  gaff  with  four  or  five  pairs  of  haliards,  that 
reeve  tlirough  blocks  made  faft  with  tails  round  the  yard 
and  gaff,  one  end  of  the  hahard  being  bent  to  the  head 
of  the  fail.  The  throat-haliards,  uc,  reeve  with  a 
double   and  fingle  block  :   the    former  'ill    round 

the  maft-hcad,  and  the  latter  hooks  to  the  nock-cringle  on 
the  fail. 

Sheet,  116,  reeves  through  a  block  or  (heave-hole  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  boom,  and  bendi        th  ol  the  fail; 

a  luff-tackle  is  cat's-pawed  to  the  other  end  of  the  Iheet  ;  the 
inner  block  hooks  to  the  taffarel,  and  the  l.ill  leads  in  upon 
the  quarter-deck.     Winn  tin  at  to  the  malt,  yard, 

or  gaff,  inftead  of  the  mizen,  it  bends  exactly  the  tame 
only  the  loot  of  the  fail  is  extended  ok  the  boon 

Tack, 
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Tack,  1 17.  is  fet  tight  with  a  luff-tackle,  that  hooks  to 
the  cringle  in  the  tack  of  the  fail,  and  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the 
throat  of  the  boom. 

Downhauler,  118,  reeves  through  a  block  made  fad  to 
the  middle  of  the  driver-yard,  and  leads  down  to  the 
taffarel. 

Rigging  of  Snows,  Brigs,   &c. 

A  Snow  has  her  fails  and  rigging  on  the  fore  and  main- 
maft,  fimilar  to,  thofe  on  the  fame  maft  in  a  (hip.  The 
braces  of  the  yards  on  the  main-mail  lead  forward.  The 
tryfail  abaft  the  main-maft  bends  to  the  tryfail-maft,  fimilar 
to  the  mizen  of  a  fhip. 

Veffels  in  the  navy  refembling  fnows  have  a  rope-horfe, 
that  fets  up  abaft  the  main-mail,  with  dead-eyes  and  a  laniard, 
to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  deck,  to  which  the  tryfail  is  bent  by 
hanks  and  feizings,  fimilar  to  the  tryfail  of  a  fnow. 

Brigs.— The  rigging  of  a  brig  differs  little  from  the  fore 
and  main-maft  of  a  (hip  ;  the  braces  of  yards  01:  the  main- 
maft  lead  forward.  The  after-main-fhroud  is  ferved  from 
the  maft-head  to  the  dead-eye,  to  prevent  its  being  chafed  by 
the  main-boom  and  gaff.  The  after -backftay  is  fitted  with  a 
tackle,  that  it  may  be  flackened  when  the  main-fail  jibes,  or. 
is  bowfed  forward  by  the  boom-pendant  and  tackle. 

Boo.m-topping-lift  is  taken  up  on  the  itarboard  fide,  and 
reeved  through  an  iron-bound  block,  hooked  to  the  upper 
eye-bolt  on  the  aftfide  of  the  main-maft-head,  then  leads 
down  and  reeves  through  a  block  at  the  after-end  of  the 
boom.  The  ftanditig-part  clinches  round  the  maft-head,  or 
hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  near  the  block  ;  the  leading-part  comes 
down  and  has  a  double  block  fpliced  or  turned  in,  that  con- 
nects by  its  fall  to  a  fingle  block  that  hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  in 
the  after-part  of  the  channel.  Sometimes  it  has  the  addition 
of  a  runner. 

Mainfheet  reeves  through  a  double  block,  ftrapped 
round  the  boom  within  the  taffarel,  and  through  another 
double  block,  ftrapped  round  the  horfe  inlide  the  taffarel, 
and  belays  to  a  large  cleat,  or  the  pin  in  the  (heet -block  of 
fmall  veffels.  Large  veffels  fometimes  have  a  treble  block 
on  the  horfe. 

Tack-tackle  has  the  double  block  fattened  to  the  tack  of 
the  fail,  and  connects  with  its  fall  to  a  fingle  block  hooked 
to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  deck. 

Guy-pendants  have  a  hook  and  thimble,  that  hook  in  a 
thimble  of  a  (trap  on  the  boom,  juft  without  the  main-fheet- 
block.  In  the  inner  end  of  the  pendant,  is  a  thimble  or 
long-eye  fpliced,  to  which  is  hooked  a  luff-tackle,  which  is 
hooked  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  fide  before  the  maft,  and  the 
fall  leads  in-board. 

Gaff-topping-lift  rigs  fimilar  to  the  boom  above,  only 
it  has  a  fpan  iipon  the  gaff,  and  the  block  at  the  maft-head 
hooks  to  the  eye-bolt,  next  below  the  boom-topping-lift ; 
and  the 

Haliard  connefts  it  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  deck  or  fide,  the 
fame  as  the  boom. 

Inner  tye  is  fimilar  to  the  above,  and  hooks  to  an  eye- 
bolt  in  the  jaws  of  the  gaff,  then  reeves  through  an  iron- 
bound  block,  that  hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  maft-head 
below  the  above.  It  has  a  double  block  fpliced  or  turned  in 
to  the  lower  end,  and  fets  up  by  the  haliards,  the  lower 
block  hooking  to  an  eye-bolt  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  tye 
above. 

Peek  downhauler  reeves  through  a  fmall  block,  ftrapped 
with  a  thimble  to  the  eye-bolt  at  the  outer  end  of  the  gaff, 
and  belays  round  a  cleat  mjder  the  boom. 

Tkroal-downhauler  reeves  through  a  block  at  the  nock  of 
the  fail,  and  leads  down  the  aftfide  of  the  maft. 
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Main-sail  bends  at  the  head  to  the  gaff  with  lacing 
and  earings,  and  is  feized  to  the  hoops  round  the  maft, 
through  the  holes  in  the  fore-leech. 

Throat -dowr.hauler. — The  double  block  hooks  to  an  eye- 
bolt  under  the  throat  of  the  gaff,  that  conne&s  by  its  fall  to 
a  fingle  block  hooked  to  the  thimble,  feized  in  the  bight  of 
a  ttrap  round  the  malt  under  the  boom-faddle. 

Sheet-rope  fplices  in  the  clue  of  the  fail,  and  reeves  through 
a  (heave -hole  in  the  boom  ;  and  a  thimble  is  turned  in  to  the 
inner  end,  to  which  hooks  the  fheet  or  luff-tackle,  and  the 
inner  block  to  a  ftrap  round  the  boom  near  the  jaws.  When 
the  fail  is  hove  out,  it  is  lathed  with  an  earing  through  the 
clue,  and  an  eye-bolt  in  the  boom-end. 

Tricing-line  reeves  through  a  fmall  block  made  faft  to  an 
eye-bolt  in  the  throat  of  the  gaff ;  one  end  fplices  to  the  tack 
of  the  fail,  the  other  end  leads  down  upon  deck,  and  belays 
to  a  cleat  on  the  maft. 

Rigging  of  Cutters  or  Veffels  with  one  Ma/}. 

The  different  articles  before  the  maft  rig  fimilar  to  (hips, 
and  the  fhrouds,  boom,  &c.  as  the  brigs. 

Gaff-topsail  laces  to  a  fmall  gaff  at  the  head. 

Haliards  reeve  through  a  iheave-holeat  the  top-gallant -maft- 
head,  and  bend  to  the  inner  quarter  of  the  gaff;  the  leading- 
part  comes  down  upon  deck. 

Topping-lift  reeves  through  a  (heave-hole,  or  fmall  block, 
feized  to  the  top-gallant-head,  then  through  a  thimble  or 
fmall  block  feized  at  the  outer  end  of  the  gaff ;  the  ftand- 
ing-part  clinches  round  the  top-gallant-maft-head  above 
the  (heave-hole,  and  the  leading-part  comes  down  upon 
deck. 

Sheet  reeves  through  a  thimble  feized  at  the  peek  of  the 
main-fail,  and  bends  to  the  clue  of  the  fail,  and  leads  down 
upon  deck. 

Tack  makes  faft  to  the  tack  of  the  fail,  a  little  above  the 
rigging. 

Saveall  topfail. — The  clues  lafh  near  the  lift -block  of  the 
crofs-jack-yard. 

Haliards  bend  to  the  earings  of  the  fail,  and  reeve 
through  a  block  on  each  quarter  of  the  topfail-yard,  and 
lead  down  upon  deck. 

Ringtail-sail  bends  to  a  fmall  yard  on  the  head,  and 
is  hoiited  by  the  peek  downhauler,  abaft  the  main-fail.  The 
foot  is  expanded  on  a  fmall  boom,  or  fpar,  lafhed  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  main-boom. 

Water-sail  bends  on  the  head  to  a  fmall  yard. 

Haliards  reeve  through  a  fmall  block  laftied  under  the 
outer  end  of  the  main-boom,  and  make  faft  to  the  middle  of 
the  yard,  and  the  leading-part  belays  round  a  cleat  on  the 
taffarel. 

Sheets  make  faft  to  the  clues  of  the  fail,  and  lead  in  over 
the  quarters. 

Mizen  is  fet  on  a  fmall  maft  over  the  Item.  If  a 
fquare-fail,  it  bends  to  a  yard  at  the  head,  and  is  hoiited  by 
a  haliard  reeved  through  a  (heave-hole  at  its  maft-head,  and 
is  fprcad  by  Jheets  at  the  foot.  If  a  fpritfail,  its  fore-leech 
bends  to  the  malt  with  grommets,  and  is  fpread  or  peeked 
with  a  fprit,  and  the  foot  hauls  aft  by  the  Iheet  to  a  fmall 
boom. 

Rigging,  Serving  the.     See  Rigging. 

RIGHT,   ReCTBM,  in  Logic  and  Ethics. 

In  this  ienfe  the  word  ltands  oppofed  to  wrong,  erroneous, 
falfe,  &c. 

Right,  in  Geometry,  fomething  that  lies  evenly,  without 
incl'ining  or  bending  one  way  or  another. 

Thus,  a  ri^ht  line  is  that  whofe  feveral  points  all  tend  the 
fame  way,  or  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extremes. 
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In  this  lenfe,  right  fignities  as  much  dsjlraight,  and  itancls 
oppoled  to  curved  or  crooked. 
Right  /fugle.     See  Am.  i    ■ 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  right  Hands  oppofed  to  oblique. 
RiL.ui-Angled  is   underltood  of  a  ligure,  when  its  fides 
are  at  right  angles,  or  Hand   perpendicularly  one  upon  an- 
other. 

This  fomctimes  holds  in  all  the  angles  of  the  ligure,  as  in 
fquares  and  rectangles  ;  fometimes  only  in  part,  as  in  right- 
angled  triangles. 

Right  Cone.     See  Cone. 
JLlGHT-Lined  Angle .      bee  ANGLE. 

Right  Sine.     See  Sine.     The  word  here  Hands  contra- 
dittinguiflied  to  verfed. 
Right  Afcenfion,  in  AJlrvnomy.     See  Ascension. 
Right  Afcenfion,  Angle  of.     See  Angle. 
RlGHT  .Afcenfion,  Parallax  of.     See  Parallax. 
Right  Defcenfion.     See  Des<  ension. 
Right  Defcenfion,  Parallax  of.     See  Parallax. 
Right  Sphere  is  that  where  the  equator  cuts  the  horizon 
at  right  angles :  or,  that  in  which  the  poles  are  in  the  horizon, 
and  the  equator  is  in  the  zenith. 

Such  is  the  pofition  of  the  iphtre  with  regard  to  thofc 
who  live  directly  under  the  equator.  The  coniequences  of 
which  pofition  are,  that  they  have  no  latitude,  nor  elevation 
of  the  pole.  They  can  lee  nearly  both  poles  of  the  world  ; 
all  the  ilars  rife,  culminate,  and  fit,  with  them  ;  and  the 
fun  always  rifes  and  defcends  at  right  angles  to  their  horizon, 
Hiid  makes  their  days  and  nights  equal. 

In  a  right  fphcre  the  horizon  is  a  meridian  ;  and,  if  the 
fphere  be  fuppofed  to  revolve,  all  the  meridians  fucceffively 
become  horizons,  one  after  another. 

RlGHT  Circle,  in  the  Stereographical  Projection  of  the 
Sphere,  is  a  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
or  that  which  paffes  through  the  eye.     See  Projection. 

Right  Sailing  is  when  a  voyage  is  performed  on  fome  one 
of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

If  a  fhip  fail  under  the  meridian,  that  is,  on  the  north  or 
fouth  points,  fhe  varies  not  in  longitude  at  all,  but  only 
changes  the  latitude,  and  that  juit  fo  much  as  the  number  of 
degrees  fhe  has  run. 

It  a  fhip  fail  under  the  equinoctial  upon  the  very  ead  or 
weft  points,  fhe  alters  not  her  latitude  at  all,  but  only  changes 
the  longitude,  and  that  jult  fo  much  as  the  number  of 
degrees  Ihe  hath  run. 

If  flic  fail  directly  call  or  weft,  under  any  parallel,  flic 
there  alfo  altereth  not  her  latitude,  but  only  the  longitude  ; 
yet  that  not  according  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  ; 
circle  fhe  hath  failed  in,  as  under  the  equinoctial,  but  more 
according  as  the  parallel  is  remoter  from  the  equinoctial  to- 
wards the  pole.  For  the  lefs  any  parallel  is,  the  greater  is 
the  difference  of  longitude. 

Right,  Jus,  in  Law,  fignifies  not  only  a  property,  for 
which  a  writ  of  right  lies,  but  alfo  any  title  or  claim,  either 
by  virtue  of  a  condition,  mortgage,  or  the  like,  for  which 
no  action  is  given  by  law,  but  only  an  entry. 

Such  are  jus  proprietatis,  a  right  of  property;  fas  polfef- 
fionis,  a  right  of  poll'cffion  ;  and  jus propihtatit tt  pojfejfioms , 
a  right  both  of  property  and  polfellion. 

This  kill  was  formerly  called  jus  duplicatum.  As  if  a 
man  be  difl'cifed  of  an  acre  of  land,  the  dillcillee  has  jus  pro- 
prietatis ;  the  difl'eifor  hath/ar  pojfejfonis  ;  and,  if  the  dilleil't  e 
releafe  to  the  diffeifor,  he  hath  jw  preprietatit  ot  pffijj'wnis. 
See  .Irs. 

Right,   Hereditary.      See  Hereditary;. 
Right,  Petition  of.     Sec  Peti ti 
Right,  Fretenfed,      Sec  PBETENSBJft 


RlGHT  of  Reformatim.     See  Reformation. 
Right,   Writ  of.     See  Writ  and  Recto. 
Right  in  Court.      See  Rectus  in  Curia. 
Right  Dijlillation.     See  Distillation. 
RIGHTING)  in    Sea   Language,   denotes     the  aft   of 
reltoriug  a  fhip  to  her  upright  pofition,  after   file   has  been 
laid  on  a  careen.      This  is   generally   the  natural  effect  of 
calling  loofe  the  careening  pullies,  by  which  /he  had  been 
drawn  down.      But  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  apply  me- 
chanical powers  to  right  the  fliip  in   fuch  a   lituation  ;  and 
the  principal  of  thefe  are  the  relieving  tackles. 

A  (hip  is  laid  alfo  to  right  at  fea,  when  fhe  rifes  with  her 
malts  ereCted,  after  having  been  preit  down  on  one  fide  by 
the  effort  of  her  fails,  or  a  heavy  fquall  of  wind.  Falconer. 
Righting,  when  exprelled  of  the  helm,  implies  the  re- 
placing it  amidfhips,  after  it  has  been  put  over  to  the  fide 
in  tacking  or  otherwife. 

RIGHTS,  Bill  of ,  in  Law,  is  a  declaration,  delivered 
by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  February,  13  1688  ;  and  afterwards  enacted  in 
parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  This  de- 
claration fets  forth,  that  king  James  II.  did,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  divers  evil  counfellors,  endeavour  to  fubvert  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  by  exercifing  a  power 
of  difpenfing  with  and  fufpending  of  laws  ;  by  levying  mo- 
ney for  the  ufe  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative, 
without  confent  of  parliament ;  by  profecuting  thole  who 
petitioned  the  king,  and  difcouraging  petitions  ;  by  railing 
and  keeping  a  Handing  army,  in  time  of  peace  ;  by  violat- 
ing the  freedom  of  election  of  members  to  ferve  in  parlia- 
ment ;  by  violent  profecutions  in  the  court  of  king's  bench; 
and  cauling  partial  and  corrupt  jurors  to  be  returned  on 
trials,  exceffive  bail  to  be  taken,  exceffive  fines  to  be  im- 
pofed,  and  cruel  punifhments  inflicted  ;  all  which  were  de- 
clared to  be  illegal.  And  the  declaration  concludes  in  thefe 
remarkable  words,  "  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  infift 
upon,  all  and  lingular  the  premifes,  as  their  undoubted 
rights  and  liberties."  And  the  aCt  of  parliament  itfelf 
(1  W.  &  M.  Hat.  2.  cap.  2.)  recognizes  "  all  and  lingular 
the  rights  and  liberties  afferted  and  claimed  in  the  faid  de- 
claration to  be  the  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable  rights  of 
the  people  of  this  kingdom." 

RIGIACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  and  capital  of  the  Attrebatii.     Ptolemy. 
RIGID  Marble.     See  Marble. 

RIGIDITY,  among  Philofophers,  a  brittle  hardnefs  ;  or 
that  kind  of  hardnefs  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  mutual  in- 
dentation of  the  component  particles  within  one  another. 
Rigidity  is  oppofed  to  ductility,  malleability,   &c. 
RIGLAND,  in  Ge»graphy,  a  town  of  Germany,   in  the 
margraviate  of  Anfpach  ;  7  miles  N.  of  Anfpach. 
RIGLET.     See  Rbglkt. 

RIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dillrict  of  Rades  ;  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rodes.  The  place 
contains  851,  and  the  canton  7182  inhabitants,  on  a  territory 
of  202^  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

RIGNEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Duubs  ;    10  miles  N.E.  of  Befancon. 

RlGNEV  le  Seron,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aube  ;  6  miles  N.W.  of  Ervy.  N.  lat.  48°  12'. 
E.  long.  30  43'. 

RIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire  ;   6  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chimin. 

RIGO,  a  final]  iliandin  the  Well  Indus,  near  the* N.W. 
coall  of  Porlo  Rico. 

RIGODUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Bri- 
tain, 
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tain,  in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  placed  by  Camden 
and  Baxter  at  Ribchefter  in  Lancafhire  ;  but  Horfley  prefers 
Manchefter  or  Warrington.     See  Ribchester. 

RIGOLL,  or  Regals,  a  kind  of  mufical  inftrument, 
confifting  of  feveral  flicks  bound  together,  only  feparated 
by  beads.  It  makes  a  tolerable  harmony,  being  well  ftruck 
with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  flick. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Graffineau  gives  of  this  inftru- 
ment. 

Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  Englifh  diftionary, 
reprefents  it  as  a  clavichord,  or  clarichord  ;  poffibly  found- 
ing his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the  tuner  of 
the  regak,  who  ftill  fubfifls  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  king's 
chapel  at  St.  James's,  and  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  keep  the 
organ  of  the  chapel  royal  in  tune  ;  and  not  knowing  that 
fuch  wind  inftruments  as  the  organ  need  frequent  tuning,  as 
well  as  the  clavichord  and  other  flringed  inftruments. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  derives  the  word  rig ol  from  the  Italian 
rigabello,  a  mufical  inftrument,  anciently  ufed  in  churches 
inftead  of  the  organ. 

Walther,  in  his  defcription  of  the  regal,  makes  it  to  be  a 
reed-work  in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  alfo  wooden  pipes, 
and  bellows,  adapted  to  it.  And  he  adds,  that  the  name 
of  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  its  having  been  prefented 
by  the  inventor  to  fome  king. 

From  an  account  of  the  regal,  ufed  in  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears  to  confifl  of  pipes  and 
keys  on  one  fide,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-cheft  on  the 
other. 

We  may  add,  that  lord  Bacon  (Nat.  Hifl.  cent.  ii.  §  102.) 
diftinguifhes  between  the  regal  and  organ,  in  a  manner 
which  fhews  them  to  be  inftruments  of  the  fame  clafs. 
Upon  the  whole  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  regal, 
or  rigol,  was  a  pneumatic,  and  not  a  flringed  inftrument. 

Merfennus  relates  that  the  Flemings  invented  an  inftru- 
ment, les  regales  de  hois,  confifting  of  feventeen  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  decreafing  gradually  in  length,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  fucceffion  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  diatonic 
feries,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played  on  as  a  fpinnet ;  the 
hint  of  which,  he  fays,  was  taken  from  an  inftrument  in  ufe 
among  the  Turks,  confifting  of  twelve  wooden  cylinders,  of 
different  lengths,  lining  together,  which,  being  fufpended, 
and  ftruck  with  a  flick,  having  a  ball  at  the  end,  produced 
mufic.    Hawkins'6  Hifl.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  449.    See  Regal. 

RIGOMAGUS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Li- 
guria,  at  a  fmall  diftance  N.  of  Afta. 

RIGOR,  in  Medicine,  ifhivering,  or  the  flight  convulfive 
tremors,  attended  by  a  fenfation  of  cold,  which  occur  either 
from  aftual  expofure  to  cold,  or  from  that  condition  of  the 
body  which  ufually  precedes  a  paroxyfm  of  fever,  or  which, 
it  fhould  rather  be  faid,  conftitutes  one  of  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  a  febrile  paroxyfm.  (See  Fever.)  There  is  often 
no  abfolute  diminution  ef  the  heat  in  the  body,  when  this 
fenfation  of  cold,  and  even  aftual  fhivering,  with  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  fit  near  a  fire,  or  to  be  loaded  with  blankets,  occur. 
It  arifes,  therefore,  from  fome  peculiar  affeftion  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  fyflem,  and  not  from  aftual  deficiency  of  heat. 
This  is  farther  proved  by  the  circumftance,  that  a  fimilar 
tremor,  or  rigor,  is  capable  of  being  temporarily  excited  by 
certain  impreilions  upon  the  fenforium  ;  as  by  certain  fights, 
or  even  thoughts,  that  excite  horror :  whence,  indeed,  the 
word  horror  is  applied  by  medical  writers  in  nearly  the  fame 
fenfe  with  rigor. 

Rigor,  or  chillinefs,  precedes  or  commences  the  attack 
of  almoll  all  febrile  and  inflammatory  difeafes  ;  whence  the 
vulgar,  miflaking  the  firft  fymptom  for  the  caufe,  afcribe 
all  thefe  difeafes  to  the  agency  of  cold,  the  operation  of 


which  they  conceive  to  have  been  accomplifhed  at  the  time 
when  the  rigor  occurred.  It  takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  quinfey,  pleurify,  peripneumony,  and  all  the  organic 
inflammations  ;  at  the  commencement  of  almofl  all  fevers  . 
and  at  each  fuch  fucceflive  paroxyfm  or  even  exacerbation 
of  intermittent,  remittent,  and  heftic  fevers  :  it  conftitutes 
the  moft  linking  feature,  indeed,  of  the  intermittent  fever, 
which  is  hence  called  the  ague  by  the  common  people,  in 
contradiflinftion  from  the  fever,  or  hot  fit,  which  enfues. 
The  tremor  and  clattering  of  the  teeth  are  often  fo  great, 
indeed,  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  as  to  fhake  the  bed 
and  its  furniture  about  the  patient.  It  made  even  Crfar 
tremble. 

"  He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,   I  did  mark 
How  he  did  fhake  :   'tis  true,  this  god  did  (hake." 

Shakfpeare. 

The  rigor  is  a  fymptom  ftill  more  notorious  in  pathology, 
as  having  been  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Cullcn's  whole  theory 
of  fever.  That  phyfician  maintained,  that  the  rigor,  or 
cold  Jit,  having  been  produced  by  the  fedative  influence  of 
the  common  caufes  of  fever  on  the  brain,  became  itfelf  the 
caufe  of  the  fucceeding  hot  and  fwe ating  ilages,  by  roufing 
the  heart  and  arteries  to  greater  aftions,  in  order  to  throw 
back  the  load  of  blood  into  the  extreme  veffels,  which  had 
been  driven  to  the  centre  by  the  conftriftion  of  the  latter, 
while  the  rigor  lafted.  The  reader  will  find  this  doftrine 
ftated,  and  refuted,  under  the  article  Fever,  and  the  head 
Cullenian  Theory.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fhew,  refpefting  this, 
as  well  as  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  rigor,  like  the  heat, 
and  the  fweating,  is  one  in  the  chain  of  ejfeSs,  and  not  a 
caufe  of  the  phenomena  which  enfue.  But  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  explain  the  immediate  caufe  of  any  of 
them. 

RIGOSA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Serio  ;   3  mile»  N.N.W.  of  Bergamo. 

RIGOURISTS,  in  Ecclefiaftical  Bi/lory.  See  Jan- 
senism. 

RIGUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis,  belonging  to  the  Carpetani.     Ptolemy. 

RIK,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ;    12  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan. 

RIKEBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Bregentz  ;  7  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bregentz. 

RIKIKES,  a  town  of  Thibet;  35  miles  S.  of  Deu- 
prag. 

RIL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Darfur  ;  60  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cobbe. 

RILANDA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Upland  ;   28  miles  N.E.  of  Stockholm. 

RILEY,  John,  in  Biography,  a  portrait  painter,  and  the 
beft  which  England  had  produced  prior  to  fir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds. He  was  born  in  London  in  1646.  After  the  death 
of  Lely  he  obtained  very  confiderable  efteem  and  em- 
ployment. He  painted  the  portraits  of  king  Charles  II., 
James  II.  and  his  queen,  and  was  appointed  by  James  ftate- 
painter.  His  flyle  is  compofed  from  Vandyke  and  Lely, 
and  his  execution  is  free  and  maflerly,  and  bears  an  air  of 
originality.     He  died  in  169 1,  at  the  age  of  45. 

RILL,  or  Rivulet.     See  River. 

Rill,  in  Agriculture,  a  fmai!  runlet  of  water,  moftly 
rifing  on  the  fides  of  fmall  hills  or  declivities.  In  many 
fituations  they  may  be  converted  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  huf- 
bandry,  fuch  as  the  irrigation  of  pafture  or  meadow  lands 
that  lie  below  their  levels ;  the  fupplying  of  grafs  grounds 
with  water,  for  the  purpofes  of  live-ftock  ;  and  the  afford- 
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ing  it  to  towns  and  villages,  in  dry  or  other  fituations  where 
it  is  fcarce.  See  Irrigation,  Watering  of  Land,  and 
the  following  article. 

RlLLs,  Artificial,  fuch  as  have  been  formed  or  made  by 
means  of  art.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  practice  of 
conltrudting  rividets  of  this  fort  for  fnpplying  water  is  pe- 
culiar to  a  few  diftricls  of  this  country,  as  Yorkfhire  and 
weft  Devonfhire,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  have  been 
made  ufe  of  time  immemorial  in  bringing  wh.it,  in  the  {imple 
language  of  the  diifrict.  is  termed  "  pot-water"  to  the 
farm-hcufes,  and  the  hamlets  of  cottages  in  upland  fituations ; 
an  excellent  expedient,  which  is  fuppofed  applicable  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  ifland,  but  which,  except  in  tin-  cafe  of 
Yorkfhire,  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  that  extreme  part 
of  the  country. 

And  in  forming  thefe  forts  of  rills  in  their  original  diftrift, 
it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  that  one  which  fupplies  the 
houfe  with  water,  alfo  a  drinking-poo]  near  the  yard,  and 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  it  conveying  it  through  a  ftraw 
yard,  a  trough  is  placed  acrofs  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  yard 
cattle  ;  and  which  has,  likewife,  been  for  a  vaft  length  of 
time  led  over  fom-  grafs  land,  which  lies  below  the  yards, 
on  the  principle  of  the  float  and  drain.  But  that  although 
this  rill  is  feldom,  if  ever,  dried  up,  leading  it  along  the  fides 
of  the  valley,  through  upland  inclofures,  which  are  deftitute 
of  water  for  ftock,  and  their  value  of  courfe  thereby  much 
depreciated,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  of.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  fuminer  of  1792,  being  delirous  to  know  if 
this  rill  could  be  carried  through  an  intended  fuite  of  yards 
on  the  fide  of  the  valley,  he  took  the  level,  and  found  not 
only  that  object  to  be  attainable,  but  alio  that  it  might  be 
led  with  cafe  into  two  waterlefs  fields  which  lie  above  thefe 
yards  ;  and,  through  them,  into  four  or  five  more  (equally 
in  want  of  water  for  flock)  fituated  beyond  them.  It  is 
added  that,  in  afcertaining  thefe  facta,  he  made  ufe  of  a 
mafon's  long  level  inverted,  a  plummet-hole  being  previoufly 
cut  in  the  head  of  the  ftandard ;  the  crown  of  which  being 
fet  upon  the  ground,  the  arms  of  the  level  were  fteadied  by 
rods  in  the  horizontal  pofition  ;  and  a  carpenter's  rule  held 
acrofs  another  rod,  fet  up,  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  a  clear 
fight  would  admit  of,  and  at  a  height  upon  the  ftaff  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  level.  Finding  this  a  molt  (imple  and 
perfect  initrumeut,  but  difficult  to  adjull,  by  reafon  of  its 
111  liability,  he  has  iince  had  a  frame-hvel  made  on  the  fame 
principle  ;  namely,  with  a  llraight  edge,  or  top  rail,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  bafe -board  of  the  long  level,  with  a  broad  piece 
falling  dou  n  from  the  middle  of  it,  anfwering  to  the  ltandard  ; 
and  with  two  end-pieces  or  legs,  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the 
rods,  together  with  a  bottom  rail,  eight  or  nine  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  with  diagonal  braces  to  keep  the  whole- 
firm,  and  prevent  the  middle  or  plumb-line  from  getting  out 
of  the  fquarc  with  the  llraight  edge  of  the  top  rail  ;  which 
is  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  the  height  about  four  feet. 
He  thinks  that  half  a  rod  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  rod 
high,  are  eligible  dimenfions  when  great  accuracy  is  required. 
But  a  (horter  length,  as  one-third  of  a  rod,  is  more  handy. 
And,  as  an  improvement  of  the  rule  and  rod,  he  has  con- 
trived a  crof -ftaff ';  namely,  a  flip  of  thin  deal,  about  five 
fei :  and  a  hall  long,  with  a  crofa-piece  about  two  Feet  long 
and  tine'-  inches  wide,  fixed  in  the  edge  of  it,  at  the  exact 
height  of  the  level;  the  top  of  the  Itafl  riling  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  crow-piece,  that 
the  hand  of  the  perfon  who  holds  it  up  may  not  interfere 
with  the  view.  This  crofs-piece  (hould  be  of  white  wood,  as 
.leal,  or  be  painted  white,  that  it  may  be  more  dittinCtly 
t  a  diftance.  With  this  implement  the  flowing  level 
may  be  well  afcertained. 
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And  it  is  obferved  that,  in  order  to  afcertam  the  proper 
fall  of  a  rill  of  this  intention,  he  previoufly  took  the  run- 
nn.g  level  of  the  ancient  floating  kat  of  the  meadow,  and 
finding  its  fall  irregular,  he  took  it  in  two  places  where  the 
variations  were  greateft.  In  the  firft,  the  fall  was  twenty, 
feven  inches  in  one  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  which  is  nearly 
one  inch,  or  one  foot  of  fall  to  fifty  inches,  or  fifty  feet,  in 
length.  In  this  part  the  current  is  in  a  degree  rapid  ;  the 
fall  much  too  great  for  the  general  intention.  The  fall  in 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  the  other  part  is  barely  fix 
inches  ;  which  is  only  one  meafure  of  perpendicular  height 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  horizontal  length.  But  in 
this  part  the  motion  is  too  fluggifh  ;  the  furface  of  the 
water  is  nearly  fmooth  ;  barely  d'impling  ;  no  ripple  or  agi- 
tation appears.  The  fall  is  evidently  too  little  for  a  water 
courfe,  in  which  there  is  not  a  constant  ftream.  He  has 
therefore  fixed  upon  one  meafure  in  a  hundred,  as  the 
proper  fall  of  a  water-courfe,  into  which  water  is  occa- 
fionally  thrown  for  the  purpofes  of  watering  lands,  filling 
drmking.pools,  citterns,  and  other  fimilar  purpofes.  And 
in  order  to  adjuft  the  level  to  this  defcent,  he  meafurcd  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  having  nicely  afcertained  the 
dead  level,  he  deprefled  the  range  of  the  top  bar  one  foot 
below  the  upper  edge  of  the  crofs-piece  of  the  ftaff,  and, 
while  in  that  pofition,  he  marked  the  lituation  of  the 
plumb-line  on  the  face  of  the  level,  the  plummet -hole  being 
made  wide  for  this  purpofe ;  thus  fixing  the  flowing  level. 
And  with  this  defcent,  he  has  traced  a  line  from  an  intended 
refervoir,  and  from  point  to  point,  through  the  fields  of  one 
fide  of  the  farm,  and  finds  that  it  reaches,  even  vvith  this 
defcent,  within  every  field;  and  that  three-fourths,  or  a 
larger  proportion,  of  the  furface  are  capable  of  being 
floated  from  this  intended  pool.  With  the  view  of  feeing 
the  actual  motion  of  water  falling  one  in  a  hundred,  he  has 
had  fifty  yards  of  the  upper  end  of  the  line  opened,  and  finds 
the  current  fully  fufficient  ;  a  lively  rippling  ftream,  more 
active,  perhaps,  than  is  neceflary.  But  the  leakage  being 
the  lefs  the  quicker  the  water  moves,  it  may,  he  thinks,  be 
fafely  concluded  that  one  foot  of  fall  in  a  hundred  feet 
length  is  nearly  the  proper  degree  that  is  required. 

And  in  the  fame  cafe  he  has,  by  the  fame  means,  alfo 
found  that,  from  a  fimilar  refervoir  formed  near  the  fource 
of  the  rill,  water  might  be  conveyed  to  every  field,  and 
almoft  every  acre  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  farm,  which 
is  a  matter  of  great  confequence.  It  is  fuggefted,  that  the 
ufes  of  thefe  refervoirs  will  be  thofe  of  having  in  readinefs, 
during  the  fummcr  months,  when  the  rill  is  weak,  a  body 
of  water  to  throw  into  drinking-pools,  citterns,  &c.  ;  a  weak 
current  turned  into  a  dry  trench  is  abforbed  by  its  per- 
forations and  fiftures,  for  fome  time,  at  leaft,  after  it  is 
turned  in  ;  whereas  a  body  of  water,  rufliing  quickly  along 
it,  not  only  in  part  efcapes  abforption,  but  tends  to  till  up 
the  leaks  ;  and,  in  winter,  thefe  refervoirs  will  be  uleful  in 
fcouring  the  trenches,  and  in  hoarding  up  bodies  of  water 
for  the  purpofe  of  irrigation,  or  other  fimilar  ufes.  In  the 
letting  out  of  thefe  rills,  he  has  laid  the  head  or  upper  end  of 
each,  from  two  to  three  feet  below  the  intended  furfaces  of 
their  refpeftive  refervoirs,  when  full.  Hence,  by  the  means 
of  a  portcullis  flood-gate,  a  body  of  water  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  furfaces  of  the 
bafons,  may  be  poured  into  the  rills,  fatter  or  flower,  as 
may  be  requilite.  And  in  a  fubfequent  minute  it  is  Hated, 
that  difficulties  were  met  with  in  conducting  a  rill  through 
an  open  grove  of  trees,  but  which  were  overcome  in  the 
following  manner  ;  having,  In  |  the  frame  level  and 

crofs,   afcertained    the   general    defcent,    or    flowing    level, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  grove  ;  and  having,  in  flu' 
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operation,  gained  a  general  idea  of  the  requifite  direction  of 
the  rill,  by  means  of  flakes  placed  at  the  feveral  Itations  of 
the  crofs-ftaff,  wherever  clear  views  could  be  caught  through 
the  openings  between  the  trees,  the  intermediate  fpaces 
between  the  ftakes  were  traced  by  the  eye,  fo  as  to  endeavour 
to  follow  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  without  forming 
abrupt  bends  in  the  channel :  parrying  between  the  two. 
And  that  the  fuppofed  line  being  thus  fet  out,  the  furface 
of  the  ground  was  cleared  two  or  three  feet  wide  on  either 
fide  of  it,  from  leaves  and  other  incumbrances,  and  the 
top  foil  removed  for  manure ;  thus  making  a  hollow  path- 
way through  the  grove,  four  or  five  feet  wide.  The  next 
operation  was  to  level  this  pathway,  which  was  likewife 
done  by  the  eye,  from  (take  to  ftake  ;  paring  off  the  pro- 
tuberances, and  catling  or  wheeling  them  into  the  hollows 
to  fill  them  up.  Then  in  order  to  come  at  the  true  line,  and 
to  render  the  flowing  level  perfectly  uniform,  a  narrow 
pathlet,  the  width  of  the  fpade,  was  formed  on  the  upper 
fide  of  the  broad  pathway.  This  pathlet  was  formed  with 
the  frame  level  in  hand,  linking  trenches  in  the  Hill  protu- 
berating  parts,  and  raifing  banklets  in  the  hollows ;  thus 
fixing  the  exact  flowing  level  :it  each  level's  length,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  forming  the  face  or  lower  fide  of  it,  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  eafe  the  bends,  and  give  a  fmooth  flowing  line 
to  the  rill  or  runlet  of  the  water.  And  further,  in  order  to 
bring  the  bufinefs  of  forming  the  bed  of  the  rill  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  thereby  to  render  any  further  fuperintendance 
unneceflary,  yet  to  prevent  error  in  the  execution,  he  formed 
a  gauge  for  the  labourers  to  work  by  ;  which  confiiled  of  a 
board,  forming  the  fegment  of  a  circle  ;  the  chord  or 
greateft  length  being  three  feet,  the  greateft  depth  twelve 
inches.  This  gives  the  dimeniions  of  the  bed  of  the  rill. 
To  keep  the  bottom  of  it  exactly  true  to  the  flowing  level, 
fo  that  the  current  ftream  may  be  perfectly  uniform,  it  is 
fixed  under  a  mafon's  fhort  level  ;  the  end  of  one  of  the 
arms  projecting  three  or  four  inches  beyond  one  end  of  the 
gauge.  And  the  trench  being  lunk  to  nearly  its  proper 
depth,  by  the  eye  kept  on  the  adjufted  margin,  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  level  is  placed  on  the  fame  marginal  guide, 
and  the  plummet-line  being  brought  to  the  perpendicular, 
(and  the  bafe  of  the  level  of  courfe  rendered  horizontal,) 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  finilhed  with  certainty. 

Upon  having  the  water  turned  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
trench  thus  formed,  by  two  common  labourers,  who  never 
before,  perhaps,  took  a  level  in  their  hands,  the  current  was 
found  not  only  defirable  as  to  defcent,  but  perfectly  uni- 
form, without  alteration.  And  hence  the  practicability  and 
certainty  of  this  method  of  forming  the  channels  of  rills, 
as  well  as  the  eligibility  of  one  meafure  in  a  hundred,  for 
the  defcent  or  tall,  are  fully  afcertained.  It  is  obferved 
that  the  above  dimeniions  are  the  molt  proper  for  the  part 
pafling  under  trees,  as  being  liable  to  fill  up,  by  leaves  and 
fmall  twigs  ;  but  in  open  land,  liable  to  be  trodden  by  cattle, 
four  feet  in  width,  and  eight  inches  deep  is  better,  the  lower 
fide  being  made  broad  and  flatly  convex  to  prevent  treading 
in,  being  turfed  over  with  the  fods  removed. 

But  in  refpedt  to  the  Yorkfhire  rills,  the  fame  writer  re- 
marks that  the  heights  of  the  northern  margin  have  neither 
Iprings  nor  rivulets  (fome  very  few  inflances  excepted),  nor 
any  other  natural  waters  than  the  brooks  which  wind  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  valliesthat  divide  them,  and  the  rivulets 
which  generally  run  at  the  feet  of  the  precipices  that  ter- 
minate them.  That  formerly  thefe  brooks  and  rivulets  were 
the  only  refources  which  the  villages  that  are  fcattered  on 
thefe  heights  had  for  water,  both  for  the  ufe  of  eattle  and 
for  domeilic  purpofes.  But  that  in  procefs  of  time  wells 
were  funk,  but  they  are  of  fuch  a  depth  as  to  make  the 


labour  of  raifing  the  water  little  lefs  than  that  of  fetching 
it  from  a  moderate  diftance.  Of  courfe  that  this  kind  of 
natural  necefiity  has  led  to  an  expedient  which,  though  not 
new  in  principle,  is  perhaps  entirely  fo  in  fimplicity  of  exe- 
cution, and  might  be  practifed  with  great  advantage  in  manv 
fimilar  fituations.  For  as  the  moorland  mountains  rife  witii 
generally  an  eafy  afcent,  from  the  beds  of  the  rivulets  laft- 
mentioned,  to  a  height  much  exceeding  that  of  the  hills  to 
be  watered,  frequently  abounding  with  fprincjs  ahnoft  to 
their  higheft  fwells,  thefe  fprings  are  collected  and  con- 
dufted  by  a  narrow  channel  down  tli.-  flope  of  the  mountain 
fides,  and  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  until  the  fummit 
be  gained  ;  the  waters  being  thence  conveyed  to  the  place 
or  places  defired.  It  is  Hated  that,  in  planning  an  artificial 
rill,  a  level,  and  fome  little  knowledge  of  the  country,  are, 
as  has  been  feen,  the  requifite  guides.  The  furveyor  begins 
at  the  place  to  which  the  water  is  required  to  be  brought 
and  afcertains  the  lo  we  ft  part  of  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
from  which  water  can  be  conducted.  The  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice is  traced  in  like  manner  ;  and,  if  neceffary,  the  afcent 
of  the  moorland  hills,  until  fprings,  or  their  natural  rills,  can 
be  commanded.  And  that  if  his  level  bring  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fteep  foon  enough  to  catch  the  rivulet  which 
runs  at  its  foot,  the  work  is  readily  completed.  If  not,  he 
goes  above  its  higheft  bend,  generally  to  the  head  or  higheft 
part  of  the  valley  (between  the  heights  and  the  moorlands) 
and  winds  along  the  iideof  the  oppoiite  fwell  to  fome  more 
elevated  fource.  And  if,  when  he  arrives  on  the  moorland 
hills  (or,  by  an  obfervation  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,) 
he  finds  that  nature  docs  not  furnifh  the  requifite  quantity  of 
water  high  enough  to  give  the  neceffary  fall,  the  work  is,  of 
courfe,  impracticable. 

But  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  executing  an  artificial  rill 
in  this  part,  an  opening  lhallow  channel,  of  a  width  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  conducted,  is  the 
main  operation  In  making  llagnant  pools,  it  has  been 
iound  that  much  art  is  neceffary  to  make  them  retentive 
but  in  forming  the  bed  of  a  rill  no  fuch  art  is  requifite' 
It  is  the  nature  of  running  waters  to  render  the  furface  on 
which  they  run  firm  and  retentive.  Sand  is,  he  believes 
the  chief  material  ufed  in  forming  the  channels  of  thefe  rilh  • 
and  this  only  in  places  where  an  open  rock  or  other  porous 
ltratum  is  eroded.  But  much  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
tall  and  the  quantity  of  water.  If  the  fall  be  but  little 
and  the  quantity  of  water  at  the  fource  be  fuch  as  not  to 
admit  of  much  walte,  great  care  is  requifite  in  formino-  the 
bed  of  the  rill.  The  fall  is  therefore  regulated  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  quality  of  the  ground.  On  good  ground  the 
channel  is  nearly  level.  Over  faulty  ground  the  water  run  i 
with  a  current  for  the  double  purpofe  of  getting  quicklv 
over  it,  and  rendering  its  channel  more  retentive.  The  cir 
cumftances  from  which  injuries  are  produced  in  thefe  rills 
are  leaves  in  autumn  and  fnows  in  winter.  To  remove  the 
obitruaions  which  thefe  not  unfrequently  caufe,  and  to 
repair  fuch  breaches  as  time  will  always  make  in  the  work 
of  art,  a  fupenntendant  is  neceffary  to  every  artificial  rill 

And  it  is  obferved  that  the  rill  of  Kirbv  moorfide  is,  'he 
believes,  the  largeil,  and  was  the  firfl  winch  wai  brought 
upon  thefe  heights.  This  rill  was  brought  to  the  villages 
ot  Gilhmore  and  Fadmore  near  forty  years  ago  •  .  id  has 
been  extended  to  Kirby  about  thirty  years,  by  Jofeph  Ford 
a  felf-taught  engineer  of  great  ingenuity  and  fome  judg! 
ment  ;  a  man  to  whom  the  country  owes  much.  Since  the 
introduction  of  this,  feveral  others  have  been  railed  •  and 
fome  few  unfuccefsful  attempts  have  been  made  ;  the  channel 
was,  in  one  mftance,  (that  of  Newton,)  extended  a  con- 
liderable  way  before  the  impraaicability  of  completing  it 

wae 
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was  difcovercd  ;  a  piece  of  mifconduct  which  nothing  but  a 
want  ot  accuracy  in  the  ule  of  the  level  can  lead  to.  The 
mifcarriage,  in  this  cafe,  was  not  owing  to  a  want  of  ele- 
vation in  the  fourcc,  but  to  adepreffion  of  the  channel  at  the 
foot  of  the  lleep  ;  the  head  of  the  valley  (if  fuch  it  may  be 
called)  being  lower  than  the  top  of  the  precipice  at  the 
given  point.  This  (hews  the  neceffity  of  tracing  the  entire 
channel  with  fufficient  accuracy  before  any  other  cxpence  is 
incurred.  The  mode  of  doing  which  has  been  (hewn 
above. 

It  is  likewife  further  flated,  that  in  the  cafe  of  Kirby  the 
channel  is  raifed  fomewhat  by  a  bridge-like  mound  of  earth 
thrown  acrofs  the  crown  of  the  valley.  And  that  the  fame 
mound  ferves  the  purpofe  of  conducting  another  rill  acrofs 
the  fame  difficult  pafs  ;  from  whence  the  Kirby  rill  takes  an 
eaftward,  the  rill  of  Welburn  (applied  principally  to  the 
watering  of  pafture  grounds)   a  weft  ward  direftion. 

Alfo  in  regard  to  the  expence,  it  is  ftated  that  the  firft 
coft  of  the  Kirby  rill  was  not  altogether  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  dillance  about  ten  miles,  watering  (befides  the  town  of 
Kirby)  two  villages  and  a  line  of  cultivated  waterlefs  up- 
land country  about  four  miles  in  length.  Befides  the  firft 
coft,  which  was  raifed  by  fubfeription,  a  fuperintendant  had 
ten  pounds  a-year  for  keeping  it  in  repair  and  free  from 
obflruttions  ;  which  yearly  falary  is  paid  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  perfons  benefited  ;  each  being  rated  agreeably 
to  the  eftimated  benefit  received. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  from  the  vaft  advantages  that  hare 
been  derived  from  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  forts  of  rivulets, 
in  thefe  few  cafc3  of  upland  dry  fituations,  the  attention  of 
the  land  proprietor  and  farmer  in  other  diftrifts  where  there 
is  a  prevalent  fcarcity  of  water,  either  for  domeftic  purpofes, 
or  the  ufe  of  cattle  llock,  (hould  be  directed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  on  fuch  cheap  and  beneficial  plans  as  may 
be  the  moft  convenient  in  the  particular  fituations.     See 

POSD. 

Thefe  kinds  of  rills  (hould,  in  all  cafes  where  they  are 
capable  of  it,  be  turned  to  the  purpofe  of  watering  land,  as 
well  as  the  ufes  noticed  above. 

R1LLE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maine  and  Loin-  ;  9  miles  E.  of  Bauge. 
— Alfo,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Seine,  fix 
miles  below  Quilbceuf. 

RILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Reims. 

RILSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Kurfk, 
on  the  Sem  ;  52  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kurlk.  N.  lat.  51°  30'. 
E.  long.  340  54'. 

RIM,  in  a  watch  or  clock,  the  circumference  or  circular 
part  of  a  wheel. 

Rims,  in  Ship  Building,  cornpals-pieces  of  timber,  which 
form  the  quarter-galleries  between  the  (tools. 

RlMS,  a  (kirting  of  elm-board  round  the  upper  fide  of 
(hips'  tops. 

Rim,  a  caft-iron  frame,  in  which  the  dropping-palls  of 
the  capftan  traverfe6,  and  palls,  or  counterafts  the  efforts  of 
the  capftan. 

RIM  A  literally  denotes  a  fiffureor  chink.  See  Fissuiti:, 
and  Riiauades. 

Hence,  it  is  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  that 
bear  a  refemblance  thereto  ;  as  rima puilauti,  filfura  magna, 
the  fame  with  vulva  :  and  rima  laryngis,  the  aperture  of 
the  larynx,  called  the  glottis. 

Rima  is  alfo  ufedfor  a  narrow  aperture  of  a  fmall  cavity 
under  the  fornix,  opening  into  the  infundibulum  ;  called  alfo 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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Rima,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runt 
into  the  Theyfie,  near  Bolgar. 

RIMAC,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  panes  by  Lima,  in  a 
valley  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  which  Lima  is  built,  and 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  iz°. 

RIMAGIONE,  a  town  of  Genoa;  c  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Spezza. 

RIMASZOMBAT,  a  town  of  Hungary  ;  14  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Altfol.  *    J>     * 

RIMBA,  a  province  of  Benguela,  in  Africa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Morano. 

RIMBACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburjr  ;  , 
miles  S.  of  Volckach. 

RIMBU,  a  town  of  Thibet  ;  71  miles  W.  of  Lafla. 
N.  lat.  300  35'.     E.  long.  890  50'. 

RIME,  in  Poetry.     See  Rhyme. 

Rime,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  fort  of  hoary  or  white  frofty 
appearance,  fometimes  on  the  ground  in  the  autumnal  win- 
ter and  early  fpring  mornings. 

RIMENANT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Two  Nethes  ;  two  miles  E.  of  Ma- 
lines. 

RIMERS  are  moveable  bars  to  fupport  the  fluices  and 
over-falls  in  opening-weirs. 

RIMFORSA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Weft  Gothland  ;    17  miles  S.  of  Linkoping. 

RIMINI,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the   Rubicon,  late  in  the  Romagna  ;  formerly 
fituated  on  the  fea,but  the  fea  has  for  fome  centuries  receded 
to  a  diftance.     The  harbour  on  the  river  Marechia,  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  is  now  fo  choaked  up  with  fand,  as  ftarcely 
to  admit  of  fmall  barks.  This  city  was  once  very  flourifliing, 
but  befides  other  calamities  which  have  befallen   it,  it  fuf- 
fered  extremely  from  an  earthquake  in  1671.     It  is  the  fee 
of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Ravenna.     This   is   the   ancient 
Ariminum,  the  firft  town  of  which  Cxfar  took  pofleflion, 
after  palling  the  Rubicon.     In   the  market-place  there  is  a 
kind  of  (tone  pedeftal,  with  an  infeription,  declaring,  that 
upon  it  Cjefar  had  ftood  and  harangued  his  army  ;  but  the 
authenticity  of  this  is  not  afcertained  to  the   fatisfadtion  of 
antiquaries.     Befides  this  fuggeftum  of  doubtful  antiquity, 
here  is  a  triumphal  arch,  eredted  to  the  emperor  Auguftui, 
and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.     This  city  is  faid  to 
have  been   built  500  years  earlier  than  Rome  ltfelf,  and  to 
have  been  made  a  colony  in  the  year  of  Rome  483.     It  de- 
rived  its  name   from  the  river  Arminus,  which  waffled   its 
walls,  and  feparated  the  Via  Flaminia  from  the  Via  ^Emilia. 
Two  councils  were  held  here,  one  of  orthodox   biffiops,  in 
the  year  358,  and  another  in  the  following  year,  of  Arinn 
prelates.      Vitalien,  governor  of  the   city  for  the  emperor 
Juffinian,  defended  it  againft  Vitiges,   king  of  the  Goths, 
with  fuch  vigour,  as  to  oblige  the  Goths  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Some  time   after  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  Lombards  ;  but 
when  their  laft  king,  Didier,  was  conquered  and  taken  pri- 
(oner  by  Charles  the  Great,   Rimini  returned  to    the    alle- 
giance of  the  weftern  emperors.     The  liberality  of  Otho  III. 
conferred   the  dominion  of  it  on  the   Malatefta  family  :   at 
lalt  the  Venetians  gained  poffeffion  of  it,  and  by  a  treaty  with 
pope  Julius  II.  gave  it  to  the  holy  fee.      The  harbour  at  Ri- 
mini was  formerly  famous,  being  covered  with  marble,  and 
of  fuch  extent,  as  to  contain  a  conliderable    licet  ;   but  its 
mouth  being  filled  up  with  fand,  Bigifmond  Pandolfo  Mala- 
tcll.i  deftroyed  it,   and  with  the  marble  Hones,  raifed  out  of 
its  ruins,  built  the  Franeifean  church,  which  is  the  fun  ft  in 
Rimini  ;   57  miles  S.E.  of  Bologna.      N.  lat.  44°  4'.      E. 
long.   12°  38'. 

N  n  I  RIMIS, 
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RIMIS,  a  (mall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Pomerani3.     N.  lat.  J40  1 1'.     E.  long.  130  26'. 

RIMNIK.     See  Ribnik. 

RIMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Arriege  ;  8  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tarafcon. 

RIN,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  provincial  word  ufed  to  fignify 
brine. 

RIN-<EUS,  in  Anatomy.      See  Nasalis. 

R1NALDI,  Odebic,  in  Biography,  a  learned  Italian 
ecclefiaftical  hiltorian  in  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of 
Trevifo,  and  entered   the   eltablilTiment  belonging    to    the 


not  been  wire-drawn  in  different  keys,  and  different  mea- 
fures,  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times. 

We  fubferibed  to  thefe  opinions  at  the  time,  till  we  heard 
Haydn's  quartets  and  fymphonies,  Paeiiello's  vocal  compo- 
fitions,  and  Mozart's  latter  works,  vocal  and  inftrumental. 

Rinaldo  cenfured,  with  great  feveritv,  the  noife  and  tumult 
of  inttruments  in  modern  fongs  ; — what  would  he  fay  now 
to  our  double-drums  and  tromboni  ? 

Rinaldo  had  the  reputation  at  Rome  of  being  the  inventor 
of  accompanied  recitatives  ;  but  in  fearching  for  old  com- 
pofitions  in  the  archives  of  San  Giroiamo  della  Carita,  at 
Rome,  we  found  an  oratorio  of  Alefl'andro  Scarlatti,  which 


priefts  of  the    congregation   of  the   Oratory   at  Rome,  of     was  compoicd  at  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  before 
which  Baronius  had  been  a  member.     After  the  death   of 
that  cardinal,   Rinald:  undertook  the  laborious  tafk  of  con- 
tinuing his  "  Ecclefiaftical  Annals,"  from  the  year  1 198, 
with  which  the  work  of  Baronius  terminated,  to  the  year 

1564,  when  the  council  of  Trent  had  been  diffolved.  It 
abounds  with  many  curious  and  valuable  documents,  taken 
from  the  archives  at  the  Vatican,  and  other  colle&ions.  It 
confifts  of  ten  large  volumes  in  folio,  which  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Rome  at  different  periods,  from  164610  1677. 

Rinaldi  publifhed  a  fufficiently  copious  abridgment,  in  Ita- 
lian, of  the  whole  annals,  compiled  both  by  Baronius  and 
himfelf. 

RINALDO  di   Capua,  an  eminent   Neapolitan  com- 

pofer,  who  flourifhed  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and 

whofe  ftory  is  fomewhat  lingular. 

He  was  the  natural  fon  of  a  perfon  of  very  high  rank  in 

that  country,  and   at   firft   only  learned  mufic  as  an  accom- 

plifhment  ;  but  being   left  by  his   father  with  only  a  fmall 

fortune,  which  was  foon  diflipated,  he  was  forced  to  make  it 

his  profeflion.     He  was  but  feventeen  when  hecompofed  his 

firft  opera  at  Vienna. 

In  the  courfe  of  along  life,   Rinaldo  experienced  various 

viciffitudes  of  fortune,  fometimes  in   vogue,  fometimes  ne- 

glefted.      However,  finding  old  age  coming  on,  he  collected 

together  his  principal  works,  fuch  as  had  been  produced  in 

the  zenith  of  his  fortune  and  fancy,  thinking  thefe  would  be 

a  refource  in  diftrefsful  times  ;  thofe  times  arrived  ;  various 

misfortunes  had  happened  to  him  and  his  family  ;  when,  be- 
hold !  this  refource,  this  fole  refource,  the  accumulated  pro- 
duce of  his  pen,  had  by  a  gracelefs  fon  been  fold  for  walte 


paper  ! 

This  compofer,  whofe  productions  .were,  during  many 
years,  the  delight  of  all  Europe,  in  1770  was  reduced  at 
Rome  to  the  utmoft  indigence.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was 
never  more  meanly  clad  through  choice,  than  Rinaldo 
through  neceffity  :  a  patched  coat,  and  ftockings  that 
wanted  to  be  patched  or  darned  !  We,  having  often  received 
great  pleafure  from  his  works,  courted  his  acquaintance  and 
converfation,  which  was  very  lively  and  intelligent ;  but 
though  a  good-natured  man,  his  opinions  were  very  Angu- 
lar and  fevere  on  his  brother  compofers. 

He  thought  they,  at  that  time,  "  had  nothing  left  within 
the  reach  of  their  invention  to  entitle  them  to  reputation  for 
novelty,  but  the  refule  of  thoufands,  which  had  been  often 
tried  and  rejefted,  either  as  impracticable  or  difpleafing. 
The  only  chance  which  a  compofer  has  for  introducing  new 
modulation  in  fongs,  was  in  a  fhort  fecond  part,  (every  ferious 
long  then  ended  with  a  da  capo,)  in  order  io  fright  the  hearer 
back  to  the  firft,  to  which  it  ferves  as  a  foil,  by  making  it 
comparatively  beautiful."  He  included  himfelf  in  the  cen- 
fure,  and  frankly  confeffed,  that  though  he  had  written  full 
as  much  as  his  neighbours,  yet  out  of  all  his  works,  per- 
haps not  above  one  new  melody  could  be  found,  which  had 


Rinaldo  di  Capua  was  born,  and  in  which  there  are  accom- 
panied recitatives.  But  he  did  not,  himfelf,  pretend  to  the 
invention  ;  all  that  he  claimed  was  the  being  among  the  firft 
who  introduced  ritornels,  or  interftitial  fymphonies,  in  reci- 
tatives of  ftrong  pafiion  and  diftrefs,  which  exprefs  or  imi- 
tate wrhat  it  would  be  ridiculous  tor  the  voice  to  attempt. 
There  have  been  fince  many  fine  fcenes  of  this  kind  in  the 
works  of  Jomelli,  Perez,  Galuppi,  Sarti,  Piccini,  Sacchini, 
and  Paefiello. 

Rinaldo  feems  to  have  been  a  fuccefsful  compofer  from 
1737  to  1758.  His  firft  ferious  opera  at  Rome  was  "  II 
Ciro  Riconofciuto,"  in  1 737  ;  and  "  Adriano  in  Siria,"  the 
laft,  in  1758. 

A  very  fine  air  from  "  Vologefo"  was  fung  by  Monticelli 
in  England,  and  printed  by  Walfh  among  the  favourite 
fongs  in  the  opera  of  Gianguir, — "  Nell'  orror  di  notte 
ofcura," — to  which  we  refer  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ferious 
ftyle.  Indeed  the  whole  fcene  in  that  opera,  beginning  by 
the  accompanied  recitative,  "  Berenice,  ove  fei  ?"  and  ter- 
minated by  the  air,  "  Ombra  che  pallida,"  is  admirable, 
and  a  proof  to  what  perfection  dramatic  mufic  was  brought 
in  Italy  fifty  or  fixty  years  ago  ;  and  the  curious  will  do 
well  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  fcene  whenever  they  have  an 
opportunity. 

It  has  been  faid,  perhaps  with  fome  truth,  that  the  fcience 
of  this  compofer  was  not  equal  to  his  genius  ;  for  being  edu- 
cated as  a  dilettante,  he  probably  did  not  fubmit  to  all  the 
drudgery  of  dry  ftudy,  which  one  intended  for  the  profeffion 
of  mufic  is  obliged  to  undergo. 

RINAR,  a  word  ufed  by  the  chemifts,  to  exprefs  filings 
of  any  thing. 

RINAUR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 


fore  ;  25  miles  E.  of  Chinna  Balabarum. 

RINCADROLEAN  Point,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  N.  lat.  52°44'.  W. 
long.  io°  13'. 

RlND,  a  fkin  of  any  fruit  that  may  be  cut  off,  or  pared. 
The  outer  coat  of  the  chefnut,  fet  with  prickles,  is  parti- 
cularly called  the  urchin-Hie  rind. 

Ri.sd  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inner  bark  of  trees ;  or  that 
foft,  whitifh,  juicy  fubftance,  adhering  immediately  to  the 
wood. 

Through  this  it  is  that  the  fap  has  been  fuppofed  to  return 
from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  to  the  root :  the  vef- 
fels  hereof  are  by  fome  alfo  fuppofed  to  do  the  office  of 
arteries  ;  whence  Mr.  Bradley  calls  them  arterial  veffels. 
See  Plants. 

Rind,   Grafting  in  the.      See  Engbafting. 

RiND-Ga//,  a  damage  a  tree  receives  when  young,  fo 
that  the  bark  or  rind  grows  in  the  inner  fubftance  of  the 
tree. 

RINDE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which 
runs  into  the  Jumn3,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Corah. 

RIN- 
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RINDERA,  in  Botany.     See  Cynoglossum  Uvigatum, 

11.    I4.  V 

R1NDGE,  or  RiNGE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  America, 
in  the  county  of  Chelhire,  New  Hampfliire,  fltuated  on  the 
Maflachufett's  line,  about  80  miles  W.  of  Portfmouth,  and 
70  N.W.  of  Bofton.  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1768, 
and  contains  1  226  inhabitants.  This  townlhip  has  13  ponds 
of  water  of  different  fizes,  in  which  are  perch,  trout,  eel, 
&c.  It  has  alio,  towards  the  northern  part,  a  mine  of  ochre 
of  a  Spanifh  brown.  One  halt  of  the  water  of  this  town 
runs  to  the  Merrimack,  and  the  other  to  the  Connecticut 
river. 

RINDOMS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  11  miles 
N.W.  of  Tarragona. 

RINDSAKER,  a  town  of  Norway  ;  60  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Chrilliania. 

R1NEKENBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 
6  miles  E.  of  Wolkenmarck. 

RINEUS  Maiun us,  a  name  given  by  fome  botanical 
writers  to  the  crithmum,  or  famphire,  a  fea-plant,  ufed  as 
a  pickle. 

RING,  Annulus,  a  little  moveable,  put  on  the  finger, 
either  by  way  of  ceremony,  or  ot  ornament. 

The  bifhop's  ring  makes  a  part  of  the  pontifical  appa- 
ratus ;  and  is  elteemed  a  pledge  of  the  fpiritual  marriage  be- 
tween the  bifliop  and  his  church. 

The  cpifcopal  ring  is  of  a  very  ancient  (landing.  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633,  appoints  that  a 
bifliop  condemned  by  one  council,  and  found  afterwards  in- 
nocent by  a  fecond,  (hall  be  reitored,  by  giving  him  the 
ring,   ilaff,  &c. 

From  bifhops,  the  cuftom  of  the  ring  has  palled  to  car- 
dinals, who  are  to  pay  a  very  great  fum,  pro  jure  annuli  car- 
dinaluii. 

Rings,  Origin  of.  Pliny  (lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  I.)  obferves, 
that  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  perfon  who  firft  invented, 
or  wore  the  ring  ;  becaufe  what  is  faid  of  Prometheus,  as 
alfo  of  Midas's  ring,  are  fables.  The  firit  people  among 
whom  we  find  the  ring  in  ufe,  are  the  Hebrews,  (Gen. 
xxxviii.)  where  Judah,  Jacob's  foil,  gives  Tamar  his  ring, 
or  fignet,  as  a  pledge  of  his  promife  ;  but  the  ring  appears 
to  have  been  in  ufe  at  the  fame  time  among  the  Egyptians, 
from  Gen.  xli.  where  Pharaoh  puts  his  ring  upon  Jofeph's 
hand,  as  a  m^rk  of  the  power  he  gave  him.  And  in  the  firft 
book  of  Kings,  chap.  xxi.  Jezebel  feals  the  warrant  (lie 
fent  tor  the  killing  of  Naboth,  with  the  king's  ring. 

The  ancient  Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  Perfians,  and 
Greeks,  had  hkewife  the  ufe  of  the  ring ;  as  appears  from 
feveral  paffages  in  Scripture,  and  from  Quintus  Curtius, 
who  tills  us,  that  Alexander  fealed  the  letters  he  wrote  into 
Europe  with  his  own  leal  ;  and  thole  in  Afia  with  Darius's 
ring. 

The  Perfians  will  have  Guiamfchild,  the  fourth  king  of 
the  firit  race,  to  have  firft  introduced  the  ring,  for  lealing 
his  letters  and  other  aits.  The  Greeks,  Pliny  thinks,  knew 
nothing  of  the  ring  in  the  time  ot  the  Trojan  war;  the  rea- 
fon  he  gives  is,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Homer,  but 
that  when  letters,  &c.  were  to  be  fent  away,  they  were  tied 
up,   and  the  firings  knotted. 

The  Sabines  had  rings  in  Romulus's  time  ;  and  it  is  to 
them,  probably,  the  practice  firft  came  from  the  Greeks  ; 
and  from  them  that  it  palled  to  the  Romans  ;  though  it  was 
fome  time  before  it  got  footing  there.  Pliny  cannot  learn 
which  of  the  kings  of  Rome  lirtl  adopted  H  ;  but  time  are 
no  figns  of  it  in  any  of  their  ftatutes,  before  thofe  of  Numa 
and  Servius  Tulhu;.  Pie  adds,  that  it  was  alfo  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons. 
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Ring.s,  Matter  of  Ancient.  There  were  fome  of  one 
fingle  metal,  and  others  of  a  mixture,  or  two.  For  the 
iron  and  filver  were  frequently  gilt  ;  or  at  lead  the  gold 
part  was  fixed  within  the  iron,  as  appears  from  Artemidorus 
lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  The  Romans  were  contented  with  iron 
rings  a  longtime;  and  Pliny  allures  us,  that  Marius  firfl 
wore  a  gold  one  in  his  third  confulate,  which  was  in  the 
year  of  Rome  650.  Sometimes  the  ring  was  iron,  and  the 
feal  gold  ;  fometimes  it  was  hollow,  and  fometimes  folid  ; 
fometimes  the  (tone  was  engraven,  and  fometimes  plain  ; 
and  the  graving  fometimes  was  in  relievo,  and  fometimes  in 
creux  :  the  laft  were  called  gemma  eSypte  ;  the  former  gemmte 
fculptura  prominenlc. 

Ring,  the  manner  of  -wearing  the,  has  been  various.  From 
Jeremiah,  chap.  xxii.  it  appears,  that  the  Hebrews  wore  it 
on  their  right  hand.  Among  the  Romans,  before  they  came 
to  be  adorned  with  (tones,  and  while  the  graving  was  yet  on 
the  metal  itlelf,  every  one  wore  them  at  pleafure,  on  what 
hand  and  finger  he  pleafed.  When  (tones  came  to  be  added, 
they  wore  them  altogether  on  the  left  hand  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  held  an  exceffive  foppery  to  have  put  them  on  the 
right. 

Pliny  fays,  they  were  at  firft  worn  on  the  fourth  finder ; 
then  on  the  fecond  or  index  ;  then  on  the  little  finger  ;  and 
at  laft  on  all  the  fingers,  excepting  the  middle  one. 

The  Greeks  wore  them  altogether  on  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  as  we  are  informed  by  Aul.  Gellius,  lib.  x. 
and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  having  found  from 
anatomy,  that  this  finger  had  a  little  nerve  that  went  ftraight 
to  the  heart,  they  elteemed  it  the  molt  honourable,  by  rea- 
fon of  this  communication  with  that  noble  part.  Pliny 
fays,  the  Gauls  and  ancient  Britons  wore  the  ring  on  the 
middle  finger. 

At  firft  they  only  wore  a  fingle  ring,  then  one  on  each 
finger,  and  at  length  feveral  on  each  finger.  ( Martial, 
lib.  xi.  epig.  60. )  At  laft  one  on  each  joint  of  each  finger. 
(Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  &c.)  Their  foppery  at  length  arofe 
to  that  pitch,  that  they  had   their  weekly  rings. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  vii.  fpeaks  of  annuli  femeftres ;  as  alfo  of 
winter  and  fummer  rings.  But  of  all  others,  Lampridius, 
cap.  32.  obferves,  that  Heliogabalus  carried  the  point 
fartheft,  who  never  wore  the  fame  ring,  or  the  fame  (hoe, 
twice. 

Rings  have  been  alfo  worn  in  the  nofe,  and  as  pendants  in 
the  ears.  Bartholin  has  an  exprefs  treatife,  "  De  AnnuhVNa- 
riftm,"  Of  Rings  of  the  Noflrils.  St.  Auguftine  allures  us, 
it  was  in  his  time  the  faihion  of  the  Moors  ;  and  Pietro  della 
Valle  obferves  the  fame  of  tile  modern  orientals. 

In  efleft,  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  rings  have 
not  been  worn.  Several  Eaft  India  travellers  affirm,  that 
the  natives  now  commonly  wear  them  on  their  nofe,  lips, 
cheeks  and  chin.  RamuflO  tells  us,  that  the  ladies  of  Nar- 
finguay,  in  the  Levant,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii. 
that  thofe  of  Ethiopia  ufed  to  adorn  their  lips  with  iron 
rings. 

As  to  the  ears,  the  cuftom  it: ill  obtains  of  wearing  rings 
in  them,  both  of  men  and  women,  almoft  all  over  the  world. 
See  Pendant. 

The    Indians,    particularly   the   Guzzarats,     have    worn 

rings  on  their  feet.     And  when   Peter  Alvarez  had  his  firit 

audience  of  the  king  of  Calicut,  he  found  hun  all  covered 

with  ftones  fet  in  rings,  having  bracelets   and  rings  both  on 

ils  ,ind  fingers,   and  even  on  the  teet  and  toes. 

Louis  Bartomc  reprefents  a  king  of  Pegu  as  Hill  morr 
extravagant,  having  rings  fet  with  precious  ltones  on 
every  toe. 

Rung*,  Ufe  of. — The  ancients  had  three  different  kinds  ; 
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the  firft  ferved  to  diftinguifh  conditions  or  quality.  Pliny 
iffures  us,  that  the  lenators  at  firft  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  the  gold  ring,  unlefs  they  had  been  ambaffadors  at 
fome  foreign  court.  Nor  was  it  even  allowed  them  to 
wezr  tha  gold  ring  which  was  given  them  in  public,  ex- 
cept on  public  occafions  ;  at  other  times  they  wore  an 
iron  one.  And  thofe  who  had  a  triumph  obferved  the 
fame  rules. 

At  length  the  fenators  and  knights  were  allowed  the 
common  ufe  of  the  gold  ring  ;  but  Acron  on  Horace,  lib.  ii. 
fat.  vii.  obferves,  they  could  not  do  it  unlefs  it  were  given 
them  by  the  praetor. 

In  after  days  the  gold  ring  became  the  badge  of  the 
knights,  the  people  wearing  filver  rings,  and  the  flaves 
iron  ones  ;  though  the  gold  ring  was  fometimes  alfo 
allowed  the  people,  and  Severus  granted  it  to  his  common 
foldiers.  Augullus  allowed  it  to  the  liberti  or  freedmen  ; 
and  though  Nero  made  a  regulation  to  the  contrary,  yet  it 
was  foon  fet  afide. 

A  fecond  kind  of  rings  comprehended  the  annuli  fponfa- 
///«',  wedding-rings.  Some  carry  the  origin  of  this  cuftom 
as  far  back  as  the  Hebrews,  on  the  authority  of  a  text  in 
Exodus,  xxxv.  22.  Leo  of  Modena,  however,  maintains, 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  ufe  any  nuptial  ring. 
Selden,  in  his  Uxor.  Ebraica,  lib.  ii.  chap.  xiv.  owns,  that 
they  gave  a  ring  in  the  marriage,  but  that  it  was  only  in 
lieu  of  a  piece  of  money  of  the  fame  value  which  had 
ufed  to  have  been  given  before.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
did  the  fame,  and  from  them  the  Chriftians  took  it  up  very 
early,  as  appears  from  Tertullian,  and  in  fome  ancient 
liturgies,  where  we  find  the  form  of  bleffing  the   nuptial 

rins- 

The  third  kind  of  rings  included  thofe  ufed  as  feals,  called 
eerograpln  or  c'trographi  ;  an  account  of  which,  fee  under  the 
article  SeAL. 

Richard,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  in  his  Conftitutions,  anno 
1 2 17,  forbids  the  putting  of  rufh  rings,  or  any  the  like 
matter,  on  women's  fingers,  in  order  to  the  debauching 
them  more  readily ;  and  he  infinuates  the  reafon  of  his  pro- 
hibition, that  there  were  fome  people  weak  enough  to 
believe,  that  what  was  thus  done  in  jeft  was  a  real  marriage. 

De  Breveil,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Paris,  fays,  it  was  an 
ancient  cuftom  to  ufe  a  rufh-ring  in  the  nuptials  of  fuch 
as  had  had  an  affair  together  before  their  marriage. 

Ring,  in  Angling,  an  inftrument  intended  to  free  the  hook 
when  accidentally  entangled  among  weeds.     See  Angling. 

Ring,  in  AJironomy.  The  ring  of  Saturn  is  a  thin,  broad, 
opaque,  circular  arch,  encompaffing  the  body  of  that  planet, 
like  the  horizon  of  an  artificial  globe,  without  touching  it, 
and  appearing  double,  when  feen  through  a  good  telefcope. 

The  difcovery  of  it  is  owing  to  M.  Huygens,  who, 
after  frequent  obfervation  of  Saturn,  with  telefcopes  which 
magnified  two  or  three  times  more  than  any  that  had  been 
before  made,  perceived  two  lucid  points,  or  aiifx,  arifing 
out  from  the  body  in  a  right  line. 

Hence,  as  in  fubfequent  obfervations,  he  always  found 
the  fame  appearance,  he  concluded  that  Saturn  was  encom- 
pafied  with  a  permanent  ring  ;  and  accordingly  produced 
his  new  fyftem  of  Saturn  in  1659. 

However,  Galileo  firft  difcovered  that  the  figure  of  Sa- 
turn was  not  round.  It  appeared  to  him  like  a  large 
globe  between  two  fmall  ones  ;  and  he  announced  this  dif- 
covery in  the  year  16 10.  Profecuting  his  obfervations  till 
the  year  161 2,  he  was  then  furprifed  to  find  only  the  middle 
globe  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  he  again  difcovered  the 
globes  on  each  fide,  which  appeared  to  change  their  form  ; 
fometimes  appearing  round,  fometimes  like  an  acorn,  fome- 


times femicircular,  then  with  horns  towards  the  globe  in  the 
middle,  and  growing  by  degrees  fo  long  and  wide  as  to 
encompifs  it,  as  it  were,  with  an  oval  ring.  Huygens, 
who,  as  we  have  faid,  completed  the  difcovery,  makes  the 
fpace  between  the  globe  of  Saturn  and  the  ring  equal  to, 
or  rather  bigger  than,  the  breadth  of  the  ring;  and  the 
greateft  diameter  of  the  ring,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
globe,  as  9  to  4.  But  Mr.  Pound,  with  an  excellent  mi- 
crometer, applied  to  the  Huygenian  telefcope  of  1 23  feet 
in  length,  determined  this  proportion  to  be  as  7  to  3. 

Mr.  Whifton.in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke," 
informs  us,  that  the  doctor's  father  once  faw  a  fixed  ftar 
between  the  ring  and  the  body  of  Saturn.  M.  Caffini, 
in  J  67  5,  obferved  upon  the  ring  a  dark  elliptical  line, 
dividing  it,  as  it  were,  into  two  rings  ;  the  inner  of  which 
appeared  brighter  than  the  other.  He  alfo  perceived  a 
dark  belt  upon  the  plaDet,  parallel  to  the  greater  axis  of  the 
ring.  Mr.  Hadley  obferved,  that  the  outer  part  of  the 
ring  feemed  narrower  than  the  inner  part,  and  that  the  dark 
line  was  fainter  towards  its  upper  edge  ;  he  alfo  faw  two 
belts,  and  obferved  the  fhadow  of  the  ring  upon  Saturn. 
In  Oftober,  1 7 14,  when  the  plane  of  the  ring  very  nearly 
palled  through  the  earth,  and  was  approaching  it,  M.  Ma- 
raldi  obferved,  that  while  the  arms  were  decreafing,  both 
in  length  and  breadth,  the  ealtern  arm  appeared  a  little 
larger  than  the  other  for  three  or  four  nights,  and  yet  it 
vaniflied  firft  ;  for  after  an  interruption  for  two  nights  by 
clouds,  he  faw  the  weftern  arm  alone.  This  inequality 
of  the  ring  made  him  fufpeft  that  it  was  not  bounded  by 
exactly  parallel  planes,  and  that  it  turned  about  its  axis. 
In  the  fequel  of  this  article  we  ftiall  give  the  fubftance  of 
Dr.  Herfchel's  obfervations,  which,  on  account  of  his  ac- 
curacy as  an  obferver,  and  the  fuperior  excellence  of  his 
telefcopes,  are  much  more  important  than  any  others,  as 
he  has  difcovered  many  circumftances  which  had  efcaped 
all  other  obfervers. 

This  ring,  feen  from  Saturn,  appears  like  a  large  lumi- 
nous arc  in  the  heavens,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
planet.  When  we  fee  the  ring  mod  open,  its  fhadow  upon 
the  planet  is  broadeft  ;  aad  from  that  time  the  fhadow 
grows  narrower,  as  the  ring  appears  to  do  to  us  ;  until, 
by  Saturn's  annual  motion,  the  fun  comes  to  the  plane  of 
the  ring,  or  even  with  its  edge  ;  which,  being  then  dire&ed 
towards  us,  becomes  invifible,  on  account  of  its  thinnefs. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  Saturn's  ring  are  familiarly 
iUuftrated  by  a  view  of  Plate  XIX.  AJironomy,  fig.  14. 
Let  S  be  the  fun,  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  Saturn's  orbit,  and 
I  K  L  M  N  O  the  earth's  orbit.  Both  Saturn  and  the 
earth  move  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  ;  and  when 
Saturn  is  at  A,  his  ring  is  turned  edgewife  to  the  fun  S, 
and  he  is  then  feen  from  the  earth  as  if  he  had  loft  his  ring, 
let  the  earth  be  in  any  part  of  the  orbit  whatever,  except 
betwnen  N  and  O  ;  for  whilft  it  defcribes  that  fpace,  Sa- 
turn is  apparently  fo  near  the  fun  as  to  be  hid  in  his  beams. 
As  Saturn  goes  from  A  to  C,  his  ring  appears  more  and 
more  open  to  the  earth  ;  at  C  the  ring  appears  moft  open 
of  all  ;  and  feems  to  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  Sa- 
turn goes  from  C  to  E  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  E,  the 
ring  is  again  turned  edgewife  both  to  the  fun  and  earth  : 
and  as  neither  of  its  fides  is  illuminated,  it  is  invifible  to 
us,  becaufe  its  edge  is  too  thin  to  be  perceptible ; 
and  Saturn  appears  again  as  if  he  had  loft  his  ring. 
But  as  he  goes  from  E  to  G,  his  ring  opens  more  and 
more  to  our  view  on  the  under  fide  ;  and  feems  juft  as 
open  at  G  as  it  was  at  C  ;  and  may  be  feen  in  the  night- 
time from  the  earth  in  any  part  of  its  orbit,  except  about 
M,  when  the  fun   hides  the  planet  from  our  view.     As 

Saturn 
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Saturn  goes  from  G  to  A,  his  ring  turns  more  and  more 
edgewife  to  us,  and  therefore  it  Teems  to  grow  narrower 
and  narrower  ;  and  at  A  it  difappears  as  before.  Hence, 
while  Saturn  goes  from  A  to  E,  the  fun  (Junes  on  the 
upper  fide  of  his  ring,  and  the  under  fide  is  dark  ;  and 
wh.lft  he  goes  from  E  to  A,  the  fun  mines  on  the  under 
fide  of  his  ring,  and  the  upper  fide  .s  dark.  The  ring  dif- 
appears  twice  in  every  annual  revolution  of  Saturn,  «w. 
when  he  is  in  19th  degree  of  Pifces  and  of  Virgo,  and 
when  Saturn  is  in  the  middle  between  thefe  points,  or  in  the 
inth  degree  either  of  Gemini  or  of  Sagittarius,  his  ring  ap- 
pears moft  open  to  us  ;  and  then  its  longei .diameter  is  to 
its  fhorteft,  as  9  to  4.     Fergufon's  Aftr.  feft.  204. 

Dr.  Herfchel  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1790,  vol.  lxxx.  pt.  I.) 
obferves,  that  the  black  difc,  or  belt,  upon  the  ring  of 
Saturn,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  not  in  the 
middle  of  its  breadth  ;  and  that  the  ring  is  not  fubdivided 
by  many  fuch  lines,  as  fome  aftronomers  have  reprefented  ; 
but  there  is  one  tingle,  dark,  confiderably  broad  line,  belt, 
or  zone,  which  he  has  conftantly  found  on  the  north  fide 
of    the    ring.       (See     PtoXIX.     AJlronomy,   fig.    I  J. ) 

«  Since  the  year  i774>  *  the  P^"1  "me'.  aS  Dr\H«T 
chelfays  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1792,  vol.  lxxxn.  pt  1.)  1 
can  find  only  four  obfervations  where  any  other  black 
divifion  of  the  ring  is  mentioned,  than  the  one  which  I  have 
conftantly  obferved  :  thefe  were  all  in  June,  1 780.  As  this 
dark  belt  is  fubject  to  no  change,  it  is  probably  owing,  as 
the  dodtor  remarks,  to  fome  permanent  conllruftion  oi  the 
furface  of  the  ring.  This  belt  cannot  be  the  fhadow  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  fince  it  is  vifible  all  round  on  the  ring  ; 
for  at  the  ends  of  the  anfx  there  could  be  no  (hade  vifible 
on  account  of  the  diredion  of  the  fun's  illumination,  which 
would  be  in  the  line- of  the  chain  ;  and  the  fame  argument 
will  hold  again*  any  caverns  or  concavities.  It  is,  more- 
over fully  evident,  that  this  dark  zone  is  contained  between 
two 'concentric  circles,  as  all  the  phenomena  aniwer  to  the 
projection  of  fuch  a  zone.  Thus  mfig.i6,  we  may  fee 
that  the  zone  is  continued  all  round  the  ring,  with  a  gra- 
dual decreafe  of  breadth  towards  the  middle,  anfwermg  to 
the  appearance  of  a  narrow  circular  plane  projefted  into 
an  ellipfis.  The  matter  of  the  ring  is  undoubtedly  no  left 
foUd  than  the  planet  itfelf;  and  it  is  obferved  to  call  a 
gone  ftiadow  upon  the  planet.     The  light  of  the  ring ;  is 
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difference  of  the  telefcopes,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  The  difappearance  of  the  ring  fecms  to  occur  only 
with  the  telefcopes  in  common  ufe  among  aftronomers  ;  for 
Dr.  Herfchel,  with  his  large  telefcopes,  has  been  able  to 
fee  it  in  every  lituation.  lie  thinks  the  edge  of  the  ring 
is  not  flat,  but  fpherical,  or  fpheridical.  He  obferves,  that 
the  ring  was  feen  in  his  telefcope,  when  we  were  turned 
towards  the  unenlightened  fide  ;  fo  that  he  either  faw  the 
light  reflected  from  the  edge,  or  elfe  the  rciltdtion  of  the 
lio-ht  of  Saturn  upon  the  dark  fide  of  t'ue  ring,  as  we  fome- 
times  fee  the  dark  part  of  the  moon.  He  cannot,  however, 
fay  which  of  the  two  might  be  the  cafe  ;  efpecially  as  there 
are  very  ftrong  reafons  for  thinking,  that  the  edge  of  the 
rinc  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  reflect  much  light.  M.  de  la 
Lande  thinks,  that  the  ring  is  juft  vifible,  with  the  belt  tele- 
fcopes in  common  ufe,  when  the  fun  is  elevated  3'  above  its 
plane,  or  three  days  before  its  plane  panes  through  the 
fun  ;  and  when  the  earth  is  elevated  2'  20"  above  the  plane, 
or  one  day  from  the  earth's  paffing  it.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1790,  Dr.  Herfchel  ventured  to  fuggeft  a  fufpicion  that 
the  .ring  was  divided ;  this  conjecture  was  ftrengthened  by 
fubfequent  obfervations,  after  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  both  fides  of  the  ring.  His  reafons  are  thefe ; 
lit,  the  black  divifion  upon  the  northern  fide  of  the  ring,  is 
in  the  fame  place,  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  outer  edge,  that  it  always  appeared  upon 
the  northern  fide  ;  2dly,  with  his  feven-feet  reflector  and  an 
excellent  fpeculum,  he  faw  the  divifion  in  the  ring,  and  the 
open  fpace  between  the  ring  and  the  body,  equally  dark, 
and  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  heavens  about  the  planet  ; 
idly,  the  black  divifion  is  equally  broad  on  each  of  the  rings. 
From  thefe  obfervations,  Dr.  Herfchel  thinks  himfelf  au- 
thorifed  to  fay,  that  Saturn  has  two  concentric  rings, 
fitnated  in  one  plane,  which  is  probably  not  much  inclined 
to  the  equator  of  the  planet.  The  dimensions  of  the  ring 
are  in  the  following  proportions,  as  nearly  as  they  could 

be  afcertained. 

Parts. 
5900 
7510 
7740 
8300 
805 
280 

"5 

Paris," 
but  Dr. 


Infide  diameter  of  the  fmaller  ring 
Outfide  diameter       - 
Infide  diameter  of  the  large-it  ring 
Outfide  diameter        - 

Breadth  of  the  inner  ring   -         -         -         - 
Breadth  of  the  outer  ring 
alfo  generally  brighter   than  that  of  the  t Janet     tor   the  ^^  ^ 

ring  appears  efficiently  bn,twhen^te^oP^;;;  ^  ^  ^  P^  ^   (<  ^   fc  ^ 

SS^S^JS^S,    Dr.  Herfchel     fuppofes  that  the  ring  may  .lave  many  div.t.ons ; 

cftablifhes  the  fad  of  the  extreme  thinnefs  of  the  ring.     He 

f  -ther  obferves,  that  there  may  be  a  refraft.on  through  a 

very  rare   atmoiphcre  on  the  two    planes  of  the   ring,   by 

which  the  fatelhtc   may  be  elevated  and  deprefled    fo  as  to 

become  vifible  on  both  fides  of  the   nng    even  though    he 

rin°  mould  be  equal  in  thicknefs  to  the  diameter  of  the 

fmSleft   fatellite,  which  may  amount  to  1000  miles   _   1 

a  feries  of  obfervations  upon  luminous  point! ;  ot  this 

(Phil.    Tranf.    rol.  lxxx.   pt.  2.)   £   h,aS  d,fcovcrcd  that 

it  has  a  rotation  about  its  axis,  in  ion  32    15  .4. 

The  ring  is  invilible  when  its  plane  paffes  through 
fun,  or  the  earth,  or  between  them:  xn  the  firft  cafe,  the 
fun  mines  only  upon  its  edge,  which  is  too  thin  to  n 
fufficknt  light  to  render  it-  vifible;  in  the  fecond  cafe,  th 
edeeS  ,pofed  to  us,  it  is  not  vifible,  for  the 

S„,.   Ltl         rl  cafe,  the  dark  fide  of  the  ring  , 
pofed  to  us,  and  therefore  the  edge  being  the  only  lull 
Lt  which  is  towards  the  1  arth,  it  isinvifible,  for  the  1  m 
reafon  as  before.     Obfervers  have    differed  ten  or   twel 
days  as  to  the  time  of  its  becoming  invifibfe,  owing  to  the 


UIIJUUIO      LIKIL       L1IV.       1  itig       »iinjr      »■*«.".       ...w..y       — , —  -- 

Herfchel  remarks,  that  no  obfervations  will  juftify  this  iup- 
pofition. 

From  the  mean  of  a  great  many  meafures  of  the  diameter 
of  the  larger  ring.  Dr.  Herfchel  makes  it  46".677,  at  the 
mean  diftance  of  Saturn.      Hi  the  du- 

el' the  earth  ::  25.8914  :  I.      From  the  above  pro- 
here!       ,  the  1  ter  of  the  ring  mutt  be  up- 

,  of  204,80-3  miles  ;  and  the  diftance  of  the  two  rings 
28.59  miles. 

The  ring  being  a  circle,  appears  elliptical  from  its  oblique 

I  Saturn  ia  900 

.odes  of  the  ring,  upon  th       b     oi   Saturn;  or 

1  Saturn's  longitude  IB  about  2s  17°,  and  8*  1  7°.      In 

.:,   the   lefler  axis   i«  very  m  uJ   to  fa   II 

the  greati  r,  when  the  obfervations  are  reduced  to  the  fun  ; 
confequ  :ntl)  the  plane  ot  the  ring  makes  an  angle  of  about 

;  ,    orl       of  S  .'urn. 

he  ring  I  I  y  Dr.  Herfchel,  Phil. 

Tranf.   vol.  xcvi.   pt.  2.   p.  467.)    is  to  the  fpace  bet. 
the  rj  :y  of  Saturn  as  about  J  to  4. 

Kepler, 
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Kepler,  in  his  Epitom.  Aftron.  Copern.,  and  after  him 
Dr.  Halley,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Variation 
of  the  Needle,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  195,  fuppoie  our  earth  may 
be  compofed  of  feveral  crufts  or  (hells,  one  within  another, 
and  concentric  to  each  other.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  pof- 
fible  the  ring  of  Saturn  may  be  the  fragment  or  remaining 
ruin  of  his  former  exterior  (hell,  the  reft  of  which  is  broken 
or  fallen  down  upon  the  body  of  the  planet. 

Ring  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  in  navigation, 
for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  fun,  &c. 

It  is  ufually  of  brafs,  about  nine  inches  diameter,  fuf- 
pended  by  a  little  fwivel,  45°  from  the  point  of  which  is  a 
perforation,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  quadrant  of  9C0,  di- 
vided in  the  inner  concave  furface. 

To  ufe  it,  they  hold  it  up  by  the  fwivel,  and  turn  it 
to  the  fun,  till  the  fun-beams,  falling  through  the  hole, 
make  a  fpot  among  the  degrees,  which  marks  the  altitude 
required. 

This  inftrument  is  preferred  to  the  aftrolabe,  becaufe  the 
di  virions  are  here  larger  than  on  the  altrolable.  See  As- 
trolabe. 

Ring  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  found  or  tone  of  a  bell ;  which 
lee. 

The  ringing  of  bells,  though  now  a  recreation  chiefly  ot 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  is  a  very  curious  exercife.  As 
for  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  pro- 
ducing of  a  found  by  the  ltroke  of  the  clapper  againlt  the 
fide  of  a  bell ;  the  bell  itfelf  being  in  a  pendant  poiition, 
and  at  relt.  In  ringing,  the  bell,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and 
rope,  is  elevated  to  a  perpendicular  :  in  its  motion  to  this 
fituation,  the  clapper  ftrikes  forcibly  on  one  fide,  and,  in 
its  return  downwards,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bell,  pro- 
ducing at  each  itroke  a  found.  The  mufic  of  bells  is  alto- 
gether melody  ;  but  the  pleafure  ariiing  from  it  confiils  in 
the  variety  of  interchanges,  and  the  various  fuccefhon  and 
general  predominance  of  the  conionances  in  the  founds  pro- 
duced. 

The  practice  of  ringing  bells  in  change  is  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  this  country,  which  for  this  reafon  is  called  the 
ringing  ifland  ;  but  the  antiquity  of  it  is  not  eafily  alccr- 
tained.  There  are  in  London  feveral  focieties  of  ringers, 
particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  College  Youths. 
Merfennus  has  fud  nothing  of  the  ringing  of  bells  in 
changes  ;  and  Kircher  has  only  calculated  the  poffible  com- 
binations arifing  from  a  given  number.  See  Alterna- 
tions. 

In  England,  the  practice  of  ringing  is  reduced  to  a 
fcience  ;  and  peals  have  been  compofed,  which  bear  the 
names  of  the  inventors.  Some  of  the  moil  celebrated  peals 
now  known  were  compofed  about  fifty  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Patrick,  fo  well  known  as  the  maker  of  barometers. 

For  the  method  of  ringing  in  the  Low  Countries,  fee 
Carillons. 

Ring,  or  Annulus,  in  Geometry.  See  Annulus. 
The  area  of  the  ring  included  between  the  circumferences, 
A  B  P  A,  D  E  Q  D,  of  two  concentric  circles,  (  Plate  XII. 
Geometry,  Jig.  12.)  is  obtained  bv  the  rule  given  under  An- 
nulus :  viz.  Multiply  the  fum  of  the  diameters  by  their 
difference,  and  the  product  by  .7854,  and  the  ultimate 
product  will  be  the  area  required  :  for  the  ring  being  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  two  circles,  if  the  diameters  be  called 
D,  d,  and  -785398,  &c.  —  a,  we   (hall  have   the  ring  = 

aD    -  ad'-  -^  a   x   DT~d  x   D  -  d.      Hence  if  D  W 
be  a  perpendicular   to  the  radius  C  D  A,   DW:   will  be 

equal  tp  A  D   x   AC"  +  CD  =  D-d   x   D  -r  d,  and 
a  D  W  %  or  the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  D  W,  will 


be  =  oD1  —  ad"  =  the  area  of  the  ring.  Hence  alfo  it 
appears,  that  the  ring  is  equal  to  an  ellipfe  whole  axes  are 
D  -u-  d  and  D  —  d.     See  Ellipse. 

The  area  of  the  ring  may  alfo  be  had,  by  multiplying 
halt  the  fum  of  the  circumferences  by  half  the  difference  of 
the  diameters,  the  produft  being  the  area.  For  the  cir- 
cumferences  are   equal  to    4aD,    q.ad:     therefore   a    x 

D+rf  =  |C  +  |r;  which,  by  fubftitution  in  the  laft 

rule,  will  give  a    x    T)  +  d-x.~D  —  d=\C+\c   x 

D~-d  =  I  C  +  ic  x  |D  —  i  d,  as  in  the  rule.  The 
fame  rule  will  ferve  alfo  for  a  part  of  the  ring,  ABED  A, 
included  between  the  parts,  A  D,  B  E,  of  two  radii, 
uling  for  C  and  c  the  lengths  of  the  intercepted  arcs. 

Another  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  the  ring  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Multiply  the  perpendicular  breadth  of  the  ring,  that 
is,  the  difference  of  the  radii,  by  the  circumference  R  S  T, 
(or  part  RS  for  the  part  A  BE  DA,)  having,  the  fame 
centre  with,  and  equally  diftant  from,  the  bounding  arcs. 
For  this  circumference,  being  equally  diftant  from  the  other 
two,  will  be  equal  to  half  their  fum.  Hence  the  whole 
ring,  or  any  part  of  it  ABED  A,  included  between  two 
radii,  is  equal  to  a  parallelogram  on  the  fame  bafc  A  D, 
and  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  R  S,  the  middle  circum- 
ference. 

Ring,  Solid,  is  a  folid  returning  into  itfelf;  of  which 
every  fection  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  or  line  palling 
through  the  middle,  of  the  folid,  is  every  where  the  fame 
figure,  and  of  the  fame  magnitude. 

To  Jind  the  Surface  of  a  folid  Ring. — Multiply  the  axis  by 
the  perimeter  of  a  fedtion  perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  pro- 
duft will  be  the  furface.  E.  gr.  a  workman  having  made 
for  a  jeweller  a  circular  ring,  or  a  ring  whofe  axis  forms  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  expencc 
of  the  gilding,  at  a  penny  the  fquare  inch  ;  the  thicknefs  of 
the  ring,  or  the  diameter  of  a  feftion  of  it,  being  2  inches  ; 
and  the  inner  diameter,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  18  inches. 
Here  18  4-  2  =  20  =  the  diameter  of  the  circle  formed  by 
the  axis;  and  confequently  20  x  3.14159  =  the  length  of 
the  axis.  But  2  x  3.14159  =  the  circumference  of  a  fec- 
tion  of  it  ;  therefore  20  x  3.14159  X  2  x  3.14159  =  40 
X  3.14159*=  394.785  fquare  inches,  nearly,  =  394.785 
pence  =   1/.  12s.  iold.  nearly,  the  expence  required. 

To  find  the  Solidity  of  a  Ring. — Multiply  the  axis  by  a 
feftion  perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  product  will  be  the  fo- 
lidity.  E.  gr.  required  the  price  of  a  ring  of  iron,  whofe 
dimenfions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  laft  example,  at 
four-pence  a  pound;  a  cubic  inch  of  iron  weighing  4.423 
ounces  avoirdupois.  Here  the  area  of  a  fedtion  being  2"  x 
.7S5398  =  3.14159,  which  expreffes  half  the  circumference, 
and  the  axis  being  the  fame  as  before,  the  folidity  will  evi- 
dently be  exprefled  by  half  the  furface  in  the  laft  example  ; 
/.  e.  the  folidity  =  197.3925  cubic  inches,  which  multiplied 
by  4.423,  gives  873.065  ounces  =  54.56657  pounds ; 
which,  at  4J.  each,  will  amount  to  i8.r.  z^d.,  the  price  re- 
quired. 

It  is  needlefs  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  the  fame  in  all  forms,  with  thole  tor  prifms,  both 
with  regard  to  the  furfaces  and  folidities  :  for  it  is  evident 
that  any  ring  is  equal  to  a  prifm,  whofe  altitude  and  end 
are  refpeflively  equal  to  the  axis  and  feftion  of  the  ring, 
both  as  to  furface  and  folidity,  and,  therefore,  the  rules  for 
them  both  muft  be  the  fame  ;  and,  on  this  account,  any  de- 
monftration  of  the  rules  for  rings  is  unneceffary.  Huiton's 
Menfuration. 

Rings  of  Colours,  in  Optics,  a  phenomenon  firit  obferved 
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in  thin  plates  of  various  fubltances,  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Dr. 
Hooke,  but  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by  fir  Ifaac 
Newton.  Mr.  Boyle  having  exhibited  a  variety  of  colours 
in  colourlefs  liquors,  by  (haking  them  till  they  rofe  in 
bubbles,  as  well  as  in  bubbles  of  foap  and  water,  and  alio 
in  turpentine,  procured  glafs  blown  fo  thin  as  to  exhibit 
fimilar  colours  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  a  feather  of  a  proper 
fhape  and  fize,  and  alio  a  black  ribband  held  at  a  proper 
dillance  between  his  eye  and  the  fun,  (hewed  a  variety  of 
little  rainbows,  as  he  calls  them,  with  very  vivid  colours. 
Boyle's  Works  by  Shaw,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

Dr.  Hooke,  about  nine  years  after  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Boyle's  Treatife  on  Colours,  exhibited  the  coloured 
bubble  of  foap  and  water,  and  obferved,  that  though  at 
firlt  it  apppeared  white  and  clear,  yet  as  the  film  of  water 
became  thinner,  there  appeared  upon  it  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  He  alio  delcribed  the  beautiful  colours  that 
appear  in  thin  plates  of  Muleovy  glafs  ;  which  appeared, 
through  the  microlcope,  to  be  ranged  in  rings  furrounding 
the  white  fpecks  or  flaws  in  them,  and  with  the  fame  order 
of  colours  as  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  and  which  were  often 
repeated  ten  times.  He  alio  took  two  thin  pieces  of  glafs, 
ground  plain  and  polilhed,  and  putting  them  one  upon 
another,  prelled  them  till  there  began  to  appear  a  red  co- 
loured fpot  in  the  middle  ;  and  preflingthem  clofer,  he  ob- 
ferved feveral  ring;  of  colours  encompafiing  the  firft  place, 
till.,  at  lalt,  all  the  colours  diiappeared  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  circles,  and  the  central  fpot  appeared  white.  The  firlt 
colour  that  appeared  was  red,  then  yellow,  then  green, 
then  blue,  then  purple,  then  red  again  ;  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  purple  ;  and  again  in  the  fame  order,  fo  that  he 
fometimes  counted  nine  or  ten  of  thefe  circles,  the  red  im- 
mediately next  to  the  purple  ;  and  the  lalt  colour  that  ap- 
peared before  the  white  was  blue  ;  fo  that  it  began  with  red, 
and  ended  with  purple.  Thefe  rings,  he  fays,  would 
change  their  places,  by  changing  the  polition  of  the  eye,  fo 
that,  the  glades  remaining  the  fame,  that  part  which  was 
red  in  one  pofition  of  the  eye,  was  blue  in  a  fecond,  green 
in  the  third,  5cc.  Birch's  Hi  it.  of  the  Royal  Society, 
vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  having  deinonllrated  that  every  dif- 
ferent colour  confilts  of  rays  which  have  a  different  and  fpc- 
cific  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  that  natural  bodies  appear 
of  this  or  that  colour,  according  to  their  difpolition  to  re- 
flect this  or  that  fpecies  of  rays  (fee  Colour),  purfued 
the  hint  fuggelted  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hooke,  al- 
ready recited,  and  caiually  noticed  by  himfelf,  with  regard 
to   thin  it    fubltances.       Upon    compreffing   two 

prilms  hard  together,  in  order  to  make  their  fides  touch  one 
another,  lie  obferved,  that  in  the  place  of  contact  they  were 
perfectly  tranfparent,  which  appeared  like  a  dark  fpot  ;  and 
when  it  was  looked  through,  it  feemed  like  a  hole  in  that 
air,  which  was  formed  into  a  thin  plate,  by  being  impreffed 
between  the  glafles.  When  this  plate  of  air,  by  turning  the 
prifms  about  their  common  axis,  became  fo  little  inclined  to 
the  incident  rays,  that  fome  ol  them  began  to  be  tranfmitted, 
there  arofe  in  it  many  (lender  arcs  of  colours,  which  in- 
crealed,  as  the  motion  oi  the  pnlms  was  continued,  and 
bended  more  and  more  about  the  tranlparent  fpot,  till  they 
were  completed  into  circles,  or  rings,  furrounding  it ;  and 
afterwards  tin  y  bi  Came  continually  more  and  more  con- 
tracted. 

By  another  experiment  with  two  obje£t-glaflcs,  he  was 
enabled  to  obferve  diltinctly  the  order  and  quality  of  the 
colours  from  the  central  fpot,  to  a  very  conliderable  dif- 
tance.  Next  to  the  pellucid  central  fpot,  made  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  glafles,  fucceeded  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  red. 
Vol..  XXX. 
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The  next  circuit  immediately  furrounding  thefe  confided  of 
violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The  third  circle  of 
colours  was  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
fourth  circle  confilted  of  green  and  red.  All  the  fucceed- 
ing  colours  became  more  and  more  imperfecl  and  dilute, 
till,  after  three  or  four  revolutions,  they  ended  in  perfect 
whitenefs. 

In  order  to  determine  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  air 
by  which  he  fuppofed  the  colours  were  produced,  he  mea- 
fured  the  diameters  of  the  firft  fix  circles,  at  their  moft 
lucid  parts,  and  found  their  fquares  to  be  in  the  arithmetical 
progreflion  of  the  odd  numbers  l,  3,  5,  7,  9,  n  •  and  hence 
he  concluded,  that  the  intervals  of  ttie  glaffes  at  thefe  cir- 
cles mult  be  in  the  fame  progreflion.  He  alio  meafured  the 
diameters  of  the  dark  or  faint  rings  between  the  more  lucid 
colours,  and  found  their  fquares  to  be  in  the  arithmetical 
progreflion  of  the  even  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  ;  and  he 
concluded,  after  an  accurate  menfuration,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  air  at  the  darkeit  part  of  the  firft  dark  ring,  made  by 
perpendicular  rays,  to  be  in  the  neareft  round  numbers 
Tswirth  part  of  an  inch,  half  of  which,  multiplied  by  the 
progreflion  I,  3,  5,  7,  9,  II,  &c.  gives  the  thicknefs  of  the 
air  at  the  molt  luminous  parts  of  all  the  brighteft  rings, 
their  arithmetical  means  being  its  thicknefs  at  the  darkeft 
parts  of  all  the  dark  ones.  In  examining  the  under  fide  of 
the  thin  plate,  in  order  to  obferve  what  light  was  tranf- 
mitted, he  found  that  the  central  fpot  was  white,  and  the 
order  of  the  colours  was  yellowifh-red ;  black,  violet,  blue, 
white,  yellow,  red  ;  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  &c. ; 
but  thefe  colours  were  very  faint  and  dilute,  except  when 
the  light  was  tranfmitted  very  obliquely  through  the  glafles. 
When  he  put  water  between  the  glalles,  and  meafured  the 
rings  again,  he  found  the  proportion  of  their  diameters  to 
the  diameters  of  the  like  circles  made  by  air,  to  be  about 
7  to  8  ;  fo  that  the  intervals  of  the  glafles,  at  fimilar  cir- 
cles, cauled  by  water  and  air,  were  about  3  to  4. 

When  thefe  rings  were  examined  in  a  darkened  room,  by 
the  coloured  light  of  a  prifm  call  on  a  (heet  of  white  paper, 
they  became  more  diftinct,  and  viiible  to  a  far  greater  num- 
ber than  in  the  open  air.  He  fometimes  faw  more  than 
twenty  of  them,  whereas  in  the  open  air  he  could  not  dif- 
cern  above  eight  or  nine. 

From  other  curious  obfervations  on  thefe  rings,  made  by 
different  kinds  of  light  thrown  upon  them,  he  inferred,  that 
the  thickneflcs  of  the  air  between  the  glaffes,  where  the 
rings  are  fucceffively  made,  by  the  limits"  of  the  feven  co- 
lours, red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet, 
in  order,  are  one  to  another  as  the  cube  roots  of  the  fquares 
of  the  eight  lengths  oi  a  chord,  which  found  the  notes  in 
an  octave,  fo!,  la,fa,fol,  /<;,  mi,fa,fol;  that  is,  as  the  cube 
roots  of  the  fquares  of  the  numbers  l,  ;,  ;  ,  ; ,  ,■,.,, 
Thefe  rings  appeared  of  that  prifmatic  colour  with  which 
they  were  illuminated  ;  and  by  projecting  the  prifmatic  co- 
lours immediately  upon  the  glafles,  he  found  that  the  1  . 
winch  tell  on  the  dark  places  between  the  coloured  rings. 
was  tranfmitted  through  the  glalles  without  any  change  of 
colour.     From  this  circe.  '  :  that  the  origin 

oi  thefe  rings  is  manifeft  ;  becaufe  tin-  air  between  the  glafles 
is  dilpoied,  according  to  its  \ariou...  thicknefs,  in  fome  places 
to  n  lleCt,  and  in  others  to  tranlir.it  the  light  of  any  particu- 
lar colour,  and  in  the  fame  place  to  reflect  that  of  one  co- 
lour,  where  it  tranimits  that  of  another. 

In  exam ,  thi   p  lenomenaol  1.  lours  made  by  a  denfer 

medium  fusrounded  b]  a  rarer,  fuch  as  thofe  which  appeal 
in  plates  ot   Mulcovy  glafs,  bubbles  of  foaprand  water,  &c. 

the   colours   were   found   to   be   much    more  vivid   than    thl 

others,  which  were  made  with  a  rarer  medium  furrouml ■■  1 

0  0  by 
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by  a  denfer.  From  the  preceding  phenomena  it  is  an  ob- 
vious deduction,  that  the  tranfparent  parts  of  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  fizes,  reflect  rays  of  one  colour,  and 
trantmit  thofe  of  another ;  on  the  fame  account  that  thin 
plates,  or  bubbles,  refleft  or  tranfmit  thofe  rays  ;  and  this 
Newton  fuppofed  to  be  the  reafon  of  all  their  colours. 
Hence  alfo  he  has  inferred,  that  the  fixe  of  thofe  component 
parts  of  natural  bodies  that  afted  the  light,  may  be  conjee- 
tured  by  their  colours.     See  Colour  and  Reflection. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  purfuing  his  difcoveries  concerning  the 
colours  of  thin  fubftances,  found  that  the  fame  were  alfo 
produced  by  plates  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs,  divilible  into 
leffer  thickneffes.  The  rings  formed  in  both  cafes  have  the 
fame  origin,  with  this  difference,  that  thofe  of  the  thin 
plates  are  made  by  the  alternate  reflections  and  tranfmiffions 
of  the  rays  at  the'fecond  furface  of  the  plate,  after  one  paf- 
fage  through  it ;  but  that,  in  the  cafe  of  a  glafs  fpeculum, 
concave  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  quick- 
filvered  over  on  the  convex  fide,  the  rays  go  through  the 
plate,  and  return  before  they  are  alternately  reflected  and 
tranfmitted.  Newton's  Optics,  p.  t6o,  Sec.  or  Newton's 
Opera,  Horfley's  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  121,  Sec.  p.  184,  &c. 

The  abbe  Mazeas,  in  his  experiments  on  the  rings  of  co- 
lours that  appear  in  thin  plates,  has  difcovered  feveral  im- 
portant circumftances  attending  them,  which  were  over- 
looked by  the  fagacious  Newton,  and  which  tend  to  invali- 
date his  theory  for  explaining  them.  In  rubbing  the  flat 
fide  of  an  object-glafs  againit  another  piece  of  flat  and 
fmooth  glafs,  he  found  that  they  adhered  very  firmly  to- 
gether after  this  friftion,  and  that  the  fame  colours  were 
exhibited  between  thefe  plane  glaffes,  which  Newton  had 
obferved  between  the  convex  object-glafs  of  a  telefcope, 
and  another  that  was  plane  ;  and  that  the  colours  were  in 
proportion  to  their  adhefion.  When  the  fin-faces  of  pieces 
of  glafs,  that  are  tranfparent  and  well  polithed,  are  equally 
preffed,  a  refiflance  will  be  perceived  ;  and  wherever  this  is 
felt,  two  or  three  very  fine  curve  lines  will  be  difcovered, 
fome  of  a  pale  red,  and  others  of  a  faint  green.  If  the 
friction  be  continued,  the  red  and  green  lines  incrcafe  in 
number  at  the  place  of  contact ;  the  colours  being  fometimes 
mixed  without  any  order,  and  fometimes  diipofed  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  ;  in  which  cafe  the  coloured  lines  are  generally 
concentric  circles,  or  ovals,  more  or  lefs  elongated,  as  the 
furfaces  are  more  or  lefs  united.  When  the  colours  are 
formed,  the  glaffes  adhere  with  confiderable  force ;  but  if 
the  glaffes  be  feparated  fuddenly,  the  colours  will  appear 
immediately  upon  their  being  put  together,  without  the  leaft 
friction.  Beginning  with  the  flighted  touch,  and  increafing 
the  preffure  by  infenfible  degrees,  there  firft  appears  an  oval 
plate  of  a  faint  red,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  a  fpot  of  light 
green,  which  enlarges  by  the  preffure,  and  becomes  a  green 
oval,  with  a  red  fpot  in  the  centre  ;  and  this  enlarging,  in 
its  turn,  difcovers  a  green  fpot  in  its  centre.  Thus  the  red 
and  green  fucceed  one  another  in  turns,  affuming  different 
(hades,  and  having  other  colours  mixed  with  them.  The 
greateit  difference  between  thefe  colours  exhibited  between 
plane  furfaces,  and  thofe  by  curve  ones,  is,  that,  in  the 
former  cafe,  preffure  alone  will  not  produce  them,  except 
in  the  cafe  above-mentioned.  In  rubbing  together  two 
prifms,  with  very  fmall  refracting  angles,  which  were  joined 
fo  as  to  form  a  parallelepiped,  the  colours  appeared  with  a 
furprifing  luftre  at  the  places  of  contact,  and  differently 
coloured  ovals  appeared.  In  the  centre  there  was  a  black 
fpot,  bordered  by  a  deep  purple ;  next  to  this  appeared 
violet,  blue,  orange,  red  tinged  with  purple,  light  green, 
and  faint  purple.  The  other  rings  appeared  to  the  naked 
*ye  to  confift  of  nothing  but  faint  reds  and  greens.     When 
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thefe  coloured  glaffes  were  fufpended  over  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  the  colours  difappeared  fuddenly,  though  they  (till 
adhered  ;  but  being  fuffered  to  cool,  the  colours  returned 
to  their  former  places,  in  the  fame  order  as  before.  At  firft 
the  abbe  Mazeas  had  no  doubt  but  that  thefe  colours  were 
owing  to  a  thin  plate  of  air  between  the  glaffes,  to  which 
Newton  has  afcribed  them  ;  but  the  remarkable  differences 
in  the  circumftances  attending  thofe  produced  by  the  flat 
plates,  and  thofe  produced  by  the  objeft-glalles  of  Newton, 
convinced  him  that  the  air  was  not  the  caufe  of  this  appear- 
ance. The  colours  of  the  fiat  plates  vanilhed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  flame,  but  thofe  of  the  object-glaffes  did  not. 
Nor  was  this  difference  owing  to  the  plane  glaffes  being  lefs 
comprefled  than  the  convex  ones  ;  for  though  the  former 
were  compreffed  ever  fo  much  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  it  did 
not  in  the  leaft  hinder  the  effect  of  the  flame.  Afterwards 
he  put  both  the  plane  glaffes  and  the  convex  ones  into  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  fufpending  the  former  by  a  thread, 
and  keeping  the  latter  comprefled  by  two  firings  ;  but  he 
obferved  no  change  in  the  colours  of  either  of  them,  in  the 
moil  perfect  vacuum  that  he  could  make.  Sufpe&ing  itill 
that  the  air  adhered  to  the  furface  of  the  glaffes,  fo  as  not 
to  be  feparated  from  them  by  the  force  of  the  pump,  he  had 
recourfs  to  other  experiments,  which  rendered  it  Itill  more 
improbable  that  the  air  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  colours. 
Having  laid  the  coloured  plates,  after  warming  them  gradu- 
ally, on  burning  coals  ;  and  thus,  when  they  were  ncariv 
red,  rubbing  them  together,  he  obferved  the  fame  coloured 
circles  and  ovals  as  before.  When  he  ceafed  to  prefs  upon 
them,  the  colours  feemed  to  vanilh  ;  but  they  returned,  as 
he  renewed  the  friction.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
colours  were  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  fome  matter  inter- 
pofed  between  the  glaffes,  he  rubbed  them  together  with 
fuet  and  other  foft  fubftances  between  them  ;  yet  his  endea- 
vours to  produce  the  colours  had  no  effect.  However,  by 
continuing  the  friction  with  fome  degrees  of  violence,  he  ob- 
ferved, that  a  candle  appeared  through  them  encompailed 
with  two  or  three  concentric  greens,  and  with  a  lively  red 
inclining  to  yellow,  and  a  green  like  that  of  an  emerald  ; 
and  at  length  the  rings  aflumed  the  colours  of  blue,  yellow, 
and  violet.  The  abbe  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that 
there  muft  be  fome  error  in  Newton's  hypothefis,  by  con- 
fidering  that,  according  to  his  meafures,  the  colours  of  the 
plates  varied  with  the  difference  of  a  millionth  part  of  an 
inch  ;  whereas  he  was  fatisfied  that  there  muft  have  been 
much  greater  differences  in  the  diftance  between  his  glaffes, 
when  the  colours  remained  unchanged.  From  other  experi- 
ments he  concluded,  that  the  plate  of  water  introduced  be- 
tween the  glaffes  was  not  the  caufe  of  their  colours,  as 
Newton  apprehended ;  and  that  the  coloured  rings  could 
not  be  owing  to  the  compreffion  of  the  glaffes.  After  all 
he  adds,  that  the  theory  of  light,  thus  reflected  from  thin 
plates,  is  too  delicate  a  fubject  to  be  completely  afcertained 
by  a  fmall  number  of  obfervations.  Berlin  Mem.  for  1752, 
or  Memoirs  Prefentes,  vol.  ii.  p.  28 — 43. 

For  M.  du  Tour's  experiments  and  obfervations,  fee 
Mem.  Pref.  vol.  iv.  p.  288. 

M.  Mufchcnbroeck  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  colours  of 
thin  plates  do  not  depend  upon  the  air  ;  but  as  to  the  caufe 
he  is  not  fatisfied.  lntrod.  ad  Phil.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  738. 
See  on  this  fubject  Prieftley's  Hift.  of  Light,  &c.  per.  6. 
fedt.  5.  p.  498,  &c. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
above-mentioned  coloured  concentric  rings,  who  accounts 
for  the  production  of  them  by  afcribing  to  the  rays  of 
light  certain  fits  of  eafy  reflection  and  eafy  .  tranfmifficn 
alternately  returning  and  taking  place  with  each  ray  at 
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the 


certain  ttated  intervals,  not  being  fatisfadtory  to  Dr.  Hcrl-    riflimus  eft."     The  length  of  the  thin  wedge  of  air 
chel,    he  inilituted  a  feries  of  experiments  with  a  view  of    koned  from  the  line  of  contact,  to  the  beginning  of 
inveltigating  the  cattfe   of   thefe    phenomena.      Newton's     lutcrpofed  it  rip  of  paper,  is   5.2   inches,  from  which 
hypothefia  appears  to  him  not  eafily  reconcileable  with  the     calculation,  it  will  have  the  above-mentioned  thicknefs  at 
minutenefs  and  extreme  velocity  of  the  particles  of  which     ~'.th   of  an   inch  from  the  contact ;  and  therefore  at     ' 
thefe  rays,  according  to   the   Newtonian  theory,  are  com-         ,      „     ■■. ,    /,,    ;;,  &c.   we   fliall   have  the  thicknefs  *of 
poled.     The  detail  of  this  celebrated  altronomcr's  experi-     air  between  the  mirror  and  irlafs  eaual  to  ,      > 
ments  would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  we  mult  therefore  con-     .         , . .      .',..,  &c.  of  which   the  fame  author  fays  that 

they  give  "  craflitudines  aeris  in  omnibus  annulis  lucidis 
qua  parte  illi  lucidiflimi  funt."  Hence  it  follows  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  hypothecs,  the  rings  of  the  fecondary 
i.r,  which  extended  over  a  fpaceof  .14  of  an  inch,  mould 


tent  ourfelves  with  referring  for  an  account  of  them  to 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1807,  vol.  xcvii.  pt.  2.  and  with 
merely  Rating  the  confequences  which  he  has  deduced  from 
them. 

It   is  evident,   fays  our  author,  that  the  phenomena  of 


more  than   feven  interruptions  of  fhape  and  colour 


concentric  rings  muff  have  an  adequate  caufe,  either  in  the  in  the  direction  of  the  wedge  of  air. 
very  nature  or  motion  of  the  rays  of  light,  or  in  the  modi-         In  order  to   afcertain  whether  fuch  an  effect  had  any  ex. 

fications  that  are  given  to  them   by  the  two  effential  fur-  iftence,  Dr.  Herfchel   viewed   the    fecondary   fet  of  rings 

faces  that  act  upon  them  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  upon  every  part  of  the  glafs-plate,  by  moving  the  convex 

the  rings.     Hence   he  infers,  that   the   true   caufe  may  be  lens  from  one  end  of  it  gradually  to  the  other  •  and  his  at- 

reduced  to   an  alternative  that  may  be  determined  :  for  if  tention  being  particularly  directed  to  the  third/fourth    and 

it  can  be  rtiewn,  that   a  difpofition  of  the  rays  of  light  to  fifth  rings,  which  were  extremely  diftinift,  he  faw  them  re. 

be  alternately  reflected  and  tranfmitted  cannot   account  for  tain  their  fhape  and  colour  all  the  time  without  the  fmalleit 

the   phenomena  which  this  hypothetic  is  to  explain,  a  pro-  alteration. 


pofal  of  accounting  for  them  by  modifications  that  may  be 
proved,  even  on  the  principles  of  fir  Haac  Newton,  to  have 
an  exigence,  will  be  readily  admitted.  Accordingly  Dr. 
Herfchel  offers  fome  arguments  for  removing  an  obitacle 
to  the  inveitigation  of  the  real  caufe  of  the  formation  of 


The  fame  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  piece  of  plate- 
glafs  inftead  of  the  metalline  mirror,  in  order  to  give  room 
for  the  fits  of  eafy  tranfmiflion,  if  they  cxilled,  to  exert 
themfelvcs,  but  the  refult  was  ftill  the  fame  ;  and  the  con- 
itancy  of  the  brightnefs  and  colours  of  the  rings  of  the 
the  concentric  rings  ;  for  after  the  very  plauiible  fuppofition  fecondary  fet  plainly  proved,  that  the  rays  of  light  were 
of  the  alternate  fits,  which  agrees  fo  wonderfully  well  with  not  affected  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  air  through 
a  number  of  facts  that  have  been  related,  it  will  hardly  be     which  they  paifed. 

attempted,  if  thefe  fltould  be  fet  afide,  to  afcribe  fome  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  alternate  fits  of 
other  inherent  property  to  the  rays  of  light,  by  which  we  eafy  reflection  and  eafy  tranfmiflion,  if  they  exilt,  do  not 
might  account  for  them  :  and  thus  we  fliall  be  at  liberty  to     exert  themfelves  according  to  the  various  thickneffes'  of  thin 


turn  our  thoughts  to  a  caufe,  that  may  be  found  in  the 
modifications  arifing  from  the  action  of  the  lurfaces,  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  the  only  effential  ones  in  the  forma- 
tion of  rings.  Our  author  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  con- 
centric rings  cannot  be  formed  by  an  alternate  reflection 
and  tranfmiflion  of  the  rays  of  light ;  for  if  we  adopt  one 
of  the  molt   fimple  methods  of  obtaining  a  fet  of  concen 


plates  of  glafs.  In  proof  of  this  he  fcleded  a  well-polifhed 
plate  of  coach-glafs  17  inches  long,  and  about  9  broad. 
Its  thicknefs  at  one  end  was  ,\,Vths,  and  at  the  other  ,y„ths 
of  an  inch  ;  fo  that  in  its  whole  length  it  differed  -s^th  of 
an  inch  in  thicknefs;  and  it  was  regularly  tapering' from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  plate,  with  a  double  convex 
lens  of  55  inches  laid  upon  it,  being  placed  upon  a  final] 


trie  rings,  which  is  that  of  laying  a  convex  lens  upon  a  metalline    mirror,  and  properly   expofed  to  the  lh'ht.  1 

plain  metalline  mirror,  we  can   in  this   cafe  have  no  tranf-  hibited  the   ufual  two  lets  of  rings.     In  the  fecondary  fet 

million  of  rays,   nor  confequently   any  alternate  reflection  which  was  the  object  of  attention,  1 2  rings  were  counted,  and 

and  tranfmiflion  of  them.     He  further  obferves,  that  alter-  the  central  fpace  between  them  was  estimated  to  be  about 

nate   fits  of  eafy  reflection   and  eafy  tranfmiflion,  if   they  1  >r  times  as  broad  as  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  12  rings  on 

exift,  do  not  exert  themfelves  according  to  the  various  thick-  either  fide  ;  fo  that   the  whole   fpace  taken  'up  might  be 

nefl'es  of  thin  plates  of  air.     In  the  following  experiment,  reckoned  equal  to  the  breadth  of  40  rin<rS  of  a  mean  iize  - 

he  placed  a  plain  well-polifhed  piece  of  glafs  5.6  inches  for  the   12  rings,   as   ufual,  were-   gradually   contracted   in 

long,  and  2.3  thick,  upon  a  plain  metalline  mirror  of  the  breadth  as  they  receded  from  the  centre,  ainl  by  a  meafure 

fame  length  with  the  glafs,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  mirror  of  the   whole  fpace  thus  occupied,  it  was  found  that  thr 

and  glafs  at  a  diltance   from   each  other,  he  laid  between  breadth  of   a  ring  of   a  mean   fize  was  about  the    ao8tl 

them,  at  one  end,  a  narrow  ftrip  of  fuch  paper  as  is  com-  part  of  an  inch. 

monly   put  between   prints.     The  thicknefs  of  that  which         According  to  fir  I.  Newton's  calculation  of  the  action 

was  ufed  in  this  cafe  was  the  640th  part  of  an  inch.     Upon  of  the  fits  of  eafy  reflection  and  eafy  tranfmiflion  in  thick 

the  glafs  was  put  a   39-inch  double  convex  lens  ;  and  hav-  glafs-plates,  an  alternation  from  a  reflecting  to  a  tranfmitting 

ing  expofed  this  combination  to  a  proper  light,  two  com-  lit  requires  a  difference   of  ,,       ,   th   part  of  an   inch   in 

plete   fets  of  coloured  rings  were   vifible   in  this   arrange-  thicknels   ( Newton's  Optics,  p.  277.);  and  by  calculation 

ment.     The  rays   which   convey  the  fecondary  fet  of  rings  this  difference   took   place  in  the  glafs-plate,  that  was  ufed 

to  the  eye  mult  pafs  through  a  thin  wedge  of  air,  and  if  at   every    80th  part   of  an  inch  of  its  whole  length,     The 

thefe  rays  are  endowed  with  permanent  fits  of  eafy  reflec-  12  rings,  as   well  as  the  central   colour  of  the*  fecondary 

tion  and  eafy   tranfmiflion,    or  abforption,  their  exertion,  fet,  fliould  confequently  have  been  broken  by   the  exertion 

according  to  fir  I.  Newton,  mould  be  repeated  at  every  dif-  of  the  tits   at  every  80th   part  of  an  inrh  ;  and  from  th*- 

ferent  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  air,  which  amounts  to  the  fpace  over  which  thefe  rings  extended,  which  was  about    i-j 

,.,;  ,  ;d   part  of   an  inch,    of   which   he  fays,    «  base  eft  inch,  it  was  found,   that  there  mult   have  been  more  than 

.  raflitudo   aeris   in  primo  annulo  obfeuro  radiis  ad  prrpen-  10  fuch  uilerruptions  or  breaks  in  a  fet  of  which  the  »o8th 

diculum  incidentibus  "xhibito,  qua  parte  is  annulus  obfeu-  part  was  plainly  to  be  diltiHguiuVJ,      Put  when  the  gloM- 
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elate  was  drawn  gently  over  the  fmall  mirror,  keeping  the    bodies  and  their  interftices,  which  fir  I.  Newton  has  founded 
fecondary  fet  of  rings  in  view,  their  (hape  and  colour  were     upon  the  exiftencejof  fits  of  eafy  reflection   and  eafy  tranf- 
ibund  to  be  always  completely  formed. 
This  experiment  was   alio   repeated 


with  a  fmall 
glafs,  inftead  of  the  metalline  mirror  put  under  the 
plate.      In  this  manner  it  Mill  gave  the  fame  refult, 


plain 

large 

with  no 


other  difference  but  that  only  fix  rings  could  be  dittm&ly 
feen  in  the  fecondary  fet,  on  account  of  the  inferior  reflec- 
tion of  the  fubjacent  glafs. 

Our  author  next  fhews,  that  coloured  rings  may  be  com- 
pletely formed  without  the  affiftance  of  any  thin  or  thick 
plates,  either  of  glafs  or  of  air.  Sir  I.  Newton  placed  a 
concave  glafs  mirror  at  double  its  focal  length  from  a  chart, 
and  obferved,  that  the  refkaion  of  a  beam  of  light  admitted 
into  a  dark  room,  when  thrown  upon  this  mirror,  gave 
"  four  or  five  concentric  irifes  or  rings  of  colours  like  rain- 
bows" (Optics,  p.  265.);  and  he  accounts  for  them  by 
alternate  fits  of  eafy  refleftion  and  eafy  tranfmiflion,  exerted 
in  their  paflage  through  the  glafs-plate  of  the  concave  mirror. 

Ibid.  p.  277. 

The  duke  de  Chaulnes  concluded  from  his  own  experi- 
ments of  the  fame  phenomena,  that  thefe  coloured  rings 
depended  upon  "  the  firft  furface  of  the  mirror,  and  that 
the  fecond  furface,  or  that  which  reflects  them  after  they 
had  paffed  the  firft,  only  ferved  to  colled  them,  and  throw 
them  upon  the  pafteboard,  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  make 
them  vifible."  (Prieftley's  Hift.  &c.  p.  515.)  Mr. 
Brougham,  after  having  confidered  what  the  two  laftmen- 
tioned  authors  had  done,  fays,  "  that  upon  the  whole  there 
appears  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  rings  are  formed  by  the 
firft  furface  out  of  the  light,  which,  after  reflection  from  the 
fecond  furface,  is  fcattered,  and  paffes  on  to  the  chart." 
Phil.  Tranf.   for  1796,  p.  216. 

Dr.   Herfchel's  experiment  is  as  follows.     He  placed  a 
highly  polifhed   feven-feet  mirror,  but  of  metal  inltead  of 
glafs,  that  he  might  not  have  two  furfaces,  at  the  diftance 
of  fourteen  feet  from  a  white  fcreen,  and  through  a  hole 
in   the  middle  of  it,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he 
admitted  a  beam  of  the  fun  into  his  dark  room,  fo  directed 
as  to   fall  perpendicularly  on  the  mirror.     In  this  arrange- 
ment the  whole  fcreen  remained  perfectly  free  from  light, 
becaufe  the  focus  of  all  the  rays,  which  came  to  the  mirror, 
was  by  reflection  thrown  back  into  the  hole  through  which 
they  entered.     After  this   preparation,  an  affiitant  ftrewed 
fome  hair-powder  with  a  puff  into  the  beam  of  light,  while 
he  kept  his  attention   fixed  upon  the  fcreen.     As  foon  as 
the  hair-powder  reached  the  beam  of  light  the  fcreen  was 
fuddenly  covered  with  the  mod  beautiful  arrangement  of 
concentric  circles,  difplaying  all  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
rainbow.     A  great  variety  in  the  fize  of  the  rings  was  ob- 
tained by  making  the   aififtant   ftrew  the  powder  into  the 
beam  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  mirror  ;  for  the  rings 
contract  by  an    increafe   of  the  diftance,  and  dilate  on  a 
nearer  approach  of  the  powder.     This  experiment,  fays  our 
author,  is  fo  fimple,  and  points  out  the  general  caufes  of 
the   rings  which  are  here  produced  in  fo  plain  a  manner, 
that  we  may  confidently  fay,  they  arife  from  the   flection 
of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  particles  of  the  floating  powder, 
modified  by  the  curvature  of  the  reflecting  furface  of  the 
mirror.     From  this  experiment  our  author  concludes,  that 
the  principle  of  thin  or  thick  plates,  either  of  air  or  glafs, 
on  which  the  rays  might  alternately  exert   their  fits  of  eafy 
reflection  and  eafy  tranfmiflion,  muft  be  given  up  :  and  that 
the  fits  themfelves  of  courfe  cannot  be  fhewn  to  have  any 
exiftence.     It  will  hardly  be  neceffary  to  add  further,  that 
the  whole  theory  relating  to  the  fize  of  the  parts  of  natural 


miffion,  exerted  differently,  according  to  the  different  thick- 
nefs  of  the  thin  plates  of  which  he  fuppofes  the  parts  of 
natural  bodies  to  confift,  will  remain  unfupported  ;  for  if 
thefe  fits  have  no  exiftence,  the  whole  foundation  on  which 
the  theory  of  the  fize  of  fuch  parts  is  placed,  will  be 
taken  away,  and  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explore  another 
bafis  for  a  fimilar  edifice.  This  bafis,  our  author  conceives, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  modifying  power,  which  the  two  fur- 
faces  that  have  been  proved  to  be  effential  to  the  formation 
of  rings,  exert  upon  the  rays  of  light. 

Our   author   having   pointed   out  a  variety  of   methods 
that   ferve   to   produce  coloured  concentric  rings  between 
two  glades  of  a   proper  figure  applied  to  each  other,  and 
having  proved  that  only  two  furfaces,  namely,  thofe  that 
are  in  contact  with  each  other,   are  effential  to  their  forma- 
tion, proceeds  in  the  invefligation  of  the  fubiect  to  (hew, 
that  prifmatic  phenomena  affume  the  fliape  of  rings,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fole   ufe   of  Ipherical  curves  in  producing 
them.      Our  author  found,  by  an   appropriate  experiment, 
that,    as   fpherical   curves   gave   circular   rings,   cylindrical 
forms  produce   ftreaks  ;  that  cylindrical  and  fpherical  fur- 
faces combined  produce  coloured  elliptical  rings  ;  and  that 
irregular   curves  produce  irregular  figures.     Hence  he  in- 
fers, that  the  curvature  of  furfaces  is  the  caufe  of  the  ap- 
pearance, as   well   as   of  the  fliape  of  the  coloured  pheno- 
mena which  are  produced.      II  we  can  invariably  predict, 
from  the  nature  ot  the  curves  that  are  employed  in  an  ex- 
periment,  what   will  be   the   appearance   and  form  of  the 
colours    that    will   be   feen,    it    certainly    muft    prove   the 
efficacy  of  thefe  curvatures  in  the  production  of  fuch  phe- 
nomena.    This  conclulion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  con- 
fideration,  that  coloured   appearances  cannot  be  produced 
between   the  plain   furfaces  of  two  parallel  pieces  of  glafs 
applied  to  one  another. 

Having  proved  that  no  more  than  two  furfaces  are  effential 
to  the  formation  of  Newton's   coloured  rings,  and  that  the 
configuration   of  the   coloured  phenomena   arifes   from  the 
curvature  of  one  or  both  of  the  two  effential  furfaces,  Dr. 
Herfchel  infers  from  thefe  principles,  that  we  are  to  diltin- 
guilh  between  the   production  of  the    colours    and  that  of 
their  configuration  when  produced.      The  caufe  of  the   con- 
figuration has  been  already  explained  ;   and  our  asthor  next 
proceeds  to   inveftigate   the   production  and  arrangement  of 
the  colours.     The  order  of  the  colours  is  prifmatic  ;  that  is, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.     Dr. 
Herfchel's  experiments  for  afcertaining  this  arrangement  are 
too  numerous  and  various  to  be  here  recited.  We  (hall  there- 
fore ftate  the  general  propofition,  andfpecify  the  refultsof  the 
experiments  by  which  it  is  eftablifhed.     The  general  propofi- 
tion is,  that  the  critical  feparation  of  the  colours,  which  takes 
place  at  certain   angles  of  incidence,  is  the  primary  caufe 
of   the  Newtonian    coloured  rings   between    optic   glafles. 
The  refults  of  the  experiments  are  as  follow  :  thefe  experi- 
riments  (for  which  we  refer  to  Phil.  Tranf.   for  1809,  vol. 
xcix.  pt.  2.)  explain  in  what  manner  a  critical  feparation  of 
the  colours,  which  takes  place  at  certain  angles  of  incidence, 
is  the  caufe  of  the  appearance  of  the  blue  and  red  bows  ; 
fince  the  different  reflexibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  by  which 
Newton  has  accounted  for  the  blue  bow,  brings  on  a  critical 
feparation  of  the  blue  colours,  and   fince  alfo  the  different 
intromifiibility  by  which   the  author  has  explained  the  red 
bow,  occafions  an  equally  critical  feparation  of  the  red  ones. 
Dr.  Herfchel  has  not  only  proved  that  all  the  various  appear- 
ances, which  were  produced  by   convex   glafles,   may  be 

equally 
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equally  well  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  a  prifm,  but  he  has  alfo 
(hewn,  that  the  great  fimplicity  of  this  valuable  optical 
inftrument  has  cleared  up  great  difficulties,  by  pointing  out 
to  us  that  the  colours  which  are  modified  into  fuch  various 
fhapes,  are  in  all  prifmatic  experiments  exclufively  produced 
by  the  critical  feparation  of  the  rays  of  light.  As  this  fa£t 
mud  be  admitted,  it  certainly  will  not  be  philofophical  to  look 
for  a  different  caufe  of  the  fame  or  iimilar  effefts,  when  convex 
glaffes,  which  have  all  the  required  prifmatic  properties,  are 
tifed  to  produce  them.  In  order  to  (hew  the  great  fimila- 
rity,  or  rather  the  identity  of  thefe  effects,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  take  the  molt  fimple  cafe  of  each,  namely,  the  coloured 
rings  that  are  produced  when  a  plano-convex  lens  is  laid  with 
its  convex  fide  upon  a  plain  reflecting  furface  :  and  the  co- 
loured ftreaks  which  are  produced  when  the  bafe  of  a  right- 
angled  prifm  is  in  the  fame  manner  placed  upon  fuch  a  furface. 
The  refults  of  the  experiments,  with  the  reafonings  annexed 
to  them,  are  contained  in  the  following  propositions.  The 
form  of  rings  arifes  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  lens  :  the 
right-lined  appearance  of  the  ftreaks  is  owing  to  the  ftraight 
figure  of  the  plain  furface  of  the  prifm.  The  colour  of  the 
rings  may  fuddenly  be  changed  ;  the  colours  of  the  blue 
bow-ftreak  may  as  inftantly  be  converted  into  thofe  of  the 
red  bow.  The  caufe  of  the  fudden  change  of  the  rings  has 
been  (hewn  to  be  that  the  fets  of  one  colour  are  feen  by  reflec- 
tion, and  thofe  of  the  other  by  tranfmiffion  ;  it  lias  alfo  been 
fhewn,  that  the  blue  bow-ftreaks  are  feen  by  reflection,  and 
thofe  of  the  red  bow  by  tranfmiffion.  In  a  lens  we  may,  at 
the  fame  time,  fee,  in  half  the  fet,  the  colours  of  the  reflected, 
and  in  the  other  half,  the  colours  of  the  tranfmitted  rings  ; 
and  in  a  prifm  held  before  an  open  window,  when  the  eye  is 
clofe  to  it,  and  when  half  the  bow  falls  on  the  fide  of  the 
room,  we  may  fee  blue  ftreaks  by  reflection  from  half  the 
blue  bow,  and  green  ftreaks  by  tranfmiffion  from  half  the 
red  bow.  When  deep  convex,  or  concave,  glades  are  laid 
upon  the  lirlt  furface  of  a  lens,  the  rings  are  not  affeCted  by  it ; 
and  when  the  fame  glaffes  are  laid  upon  the  fir  ft  furface  of  a 
prifm  the  ftreaks  remain  unaltered.  When  the  convexity  of 
the  less,  which  is  placed  on  the  reflecting  furface,  is  changed, 
the  fize  of  the  rings  is  alfo  changed  ;  and  when  the  angle  of 
the  prifm  is  increafcd  or  diminiflied,  the  diltance  of  the  ftreaks 
undergoes  a  proportional  alteration.  When  the  lens  is 
preffed  upon  the  plain  glafs,  the  rings  increafe  in  diameter  ; 
and  by  a  preffure  of  the  plain  glafs  againft  the  prifm  the 
diftance  of  the  ftreaks  grows  larger.  To  form  rings  by  a 
lens,  fcattered  rays  only  are  required  :  and  the  fame  light  is 
belt  for  the  production  of  ftreaks  by  a  prifm.  Many  other 
inftances  of  similarity  might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  needlefs. 
Now,  as  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  that  the  critical  fepara- 
tion of  the  colours,  which  takes  place  at  certain  angles  of 
incidence,  occafions  all  the  phenomena  of  the  blue  and  red 
bows,  and  of  the  ftreaks,  rings,  and  other  regular  or  ir- 
regular appearances,  that  may  be  feen  in  a  prifm,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Newtonian  rings  obferved  between 
objeCt -glades  are  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

Dr.  Herfchel  concludes  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  fubjcCt 
with  the  following  remarks  on  the  Newtonian  alternate  fits 
of  eafy  reflection  and  eafy  tranfmiffion. 

"  In  attempting  to  refcue  the  feienceof  optics  from  what 
has  been  fo  long  confidred  as  unfatisfaCtory  for  explaining 
the  great  queftion  about  the  caufe  of  the  coloured  rings, 
I  have  made  ufe  of  a  principle,  the  effeCts  of  which  have  fo 
near  a  rcfcmblance  to  thofe  of  the  fuppolititious  fits  of  eafy 
reflection  and  eafy  tranfmiffion,  that  the  author  of  them  might 
eafily  be  midcd  by  appearances.  But  although  the  principle 
of  a  critical  feparation  of  the  colours,  fubltitutcd  tor  thefe 
fits,  admits  the  reflection  of  fome  rays  at  the  fume  angles  of 
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incidence  at  which  others  are  tranfmitted,  yet  fince  the 
Newtonian  different  rcfrangibility  of  light  will  account 
for  thefe  critical  reflections  within  glafs,  and  equally  critical 
intromilfions  from  without,  we  can  have  no  longer  any  reafon 
to  afcribe  original  fits  to  the  rays  of  light,  which  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  paper  they  have  already  been  proved  not  to  pof- 
fefs,  and  which  now,  in  all  prifmatic  experiments,  I  have 
fhewn  are  not  neceffary  for  explaining  appearances  that  may 
be  accounted  for  without  them." 

In  the  Philof.  TranfaCtions  for  1S10,  vol.  c.  pt.  2,  we 
have  a  third  paper,  as  a  fupplement  to  the  other  two  papers, 
containing  additional  obfervations  on  the  caufe  of  coloured 
concentric  rings  between  objeCt -glaffes,  and  other  appearances 
of  a  iimilar  nature,  in  which  Dr.  Herfchel  further  explains 
what  fome  may  have  thought  obfeure,  and  obviates  certain 
objections  againft  his  theory.  His  fundamental  principle 
for  explaining  the  colour  of  the  rings,  which  he  has  illuftrated 
both  by  reafoning  and  experiment,  is  this  :  that  the  colours 
in  all  prifmatic  phenomena  are  produced  either  by  the  inte- 
rior critical  feparation  arifing  from  the  different  reflexibility 
of  the  rays  which  caufe  the  bine  bow,  or  by  the  exterior 
critical  feparation  arifing  from  the  different  intromiffibility 
of  the  rays  which  caufe  the  red  bow.  In  this  paper  he  fub- 
joins  fome  additional  arguments  to  thofe  before  given,  in 
order  to  prove,  that  there  are  two  primary  prifmatic  bows, 
a  blue  one  and  a  red  one;  and  he  maintains,  that  the  red 
bow  is  a  phenomenon  of  equal  originality  with  the  Newtonian 
blue  bow,  and  that  as  one  of  thefe  bows  cannot  be  the  con- 
verfe  of  the  other,  we  have  two  critical  feparations  effentially 
different,  viz.  the  reflective  and  intromiffive.  But  we  muft 
refer  to  the  author's  own  account,  uhi  fupra. 

For  an  account  of  the  rings  of  colours  produced  by  elec- 
trical explofions,  fee  Colours  of  Natural  Bodies,  Circular 
Spots,  and  Fairy  Circles. 

Rings  of  Flies,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  feveral  rounds  or 
circular  portions,  of  which  the  bodies  of  thefe  and  other 
infeCts  are  compofed. 

In  the  fly  kind  thefe  are  cruftaceous  or  cartilaginous,  and 
confequently  of  a  matter  little  capable  of  extenfion  ;  many 
aCiions  of  thefe  infeCts  require,  however,  that  their  bodies, 
or  a  part  at  leaft  of  their  bodies,  (houldbe  able  to  inflate  or 
diftend,  and  contract  their  fize  occafionally.  Were  every 
ring  of  the  body  one  entire  fcale,  or  ihelly  fubftance,  thefe 
changes  could  not  be  eafily  effected  ;  nature  has  therefore 
fo  provided,  that  the  tender  bodies  of  thefe  little  creatures 
are  fufficiently  defended,  and  yet  all  the  neceffary  motions 
may  be  performed. 

Ring,  in  Agriculture,  a  fort  of  hoop  made  of  iron, 
which  is  ufed  tor  various  purpofes,  as  fattening  horfes  and 
cattle  by  in  the  flails.  In  thefe  cafes  they  fliould  be  made 
large  and  ftrong. 

Ring,  in  Commerce,  a  term  ufed  in  reckoning  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  is  equivalent  to  240  of  things  that  are  fold  by 
number.  Staves  are  fold  in  rings  of  4  fchoaks  (a  fchoak 
being  60)  and  8  pieces  :  3  rings  of  bogfhead  ftaves,  or  6 
rings  of  barrel  ftaves,  are  reckoned  equal  to  2  rings  of  pipe 
ftaves. 

Ring,  a  (lout  circle  of  iron  in  the  upper  part  of  the  (hank 
of  an  anchor,  to  which  the  cable  is  bent. 

Rings  are  alfo  circles  of  iron  or  other  metal,  let  over  the 
points  of  bolts,  whereon  they  are  clenched,  to  prevent  their 
drawing.  Hatch-ring1;,  or  ring  and  (tarts,  are  thofe  which 
are  fixed  in  the  hatches  or  [cuttles  to  open  or  (hut  them 
with. 

RlKGS in  Timber,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  concentric  layers 
by  which  the  wood  is  formed.  Thefe  rings  are,  according 
to  Dr.  Darwin,  annually  produced  from  the  alburnum,  and 
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are  fuppofed  to  be  thicker  on  that  fide  of  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  which  has  a  fouthern  afpett  than  on  the  con- 
trary, and  thicker  in  thofe  fummers  moil  favourable  to 
vegetation  than  in  others.  It  is  added,  that  thefe  rings, 
as  they  lofe  their  vegetable  life,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  part 
of  their  moifture,  by  evaporation  or  absorption,  gradually 
become  harder  and  of  a  darker  colour,  infomuch,  that  by 
counting  their  number,  it  is  faid,  that  not  only  the  age  of 
the  tree,  but  the  mildnefs  or  moifture  of  each  fummer, 
during  the  time  of  its  growth,  may  be  eftimated  by  the  re- 
fpeftive  thicknefs  of  the  rings  of  timber. 

Ring,  Bafe.     See  Base. 

Ring-5o//,  in  a  Ship,  is  an  iron  bolt  with  an  eye  at  one 
end,  in  which  is  fitted  a  circular  ring,  and  ufed  for  various 
purpofes  ;  particularly  for  hooking  the  tackles,  by  which 
the  cannon  of  a  (hip  is  managed  and  fecured.  They  are 
driven  by  the  fides  of  the  gun-ports  in  (hips  for  fecuring 
the  guns ;  and  in  the  deck  for  flopping  the  cable,  and  are 
therefore  called  ilopper-bolts.  The  rings  are  fometimes 
made  angular,  to  receive  many  turns  of  lafhing  ;  fuch  are 
the  ring-bolts  driven  through  the  (hip's  fide  along  the  waiil 
for  lafhing  the  booms  and  fpare  anchors. 

RlSG-Bone,  among  Farriers,  Sec.  a  hard  callous  fubftance, 
growing  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  paftern  of  a  horfe, 
above  the  coronet. 

It  fometimes  goes  quite  round,  like  a  ring,  whence  its 
name  ;  fometimes  it  is  hereditary,  derived  from  the  ftallion 
or  mare  ;  but  it  oftener  comes  by  accident,  as  from  a  ftrain, 
a  blow  of  a  horfe,  &c. 

Ring,  Cornicbe.     See  Corniche. 

Rise-Dial.     See  Dial. 

Rikg-Dovc.     See  Dove,  and  Columba  Palumbus. 

Ring,  Fairy.     See  Fairy. 

RiSG-Head,  an  engine  ufed  in  ftretching  of  cloth. 

Ring,  Natal.     See  Natal. 

Ring  Ouzel  or  Amfel.  See  Ouzel,  and  Turdus  tor- 
quatus. 

Ring,  Reinforce.     See  Reinforce. 

RlUG-Ropcs,  in  a  Ship,  fhort  pieces  of  rope,  tied  oci 
ally  to  the  ring-bolts  of  the  deck,  to  fallen  the  cable  n 
fecurely,  when  the  (hip  rides  in  a  temped,  or  turbulent  fea, 
or    rapid   current.      They   are    ufed   more  particularly    in 
veering  away  the  cable   gradually  in  thofe  circumttances,  in 
order  to  frefhen  the  hauie. 

RlKG-Sca/pel.  We  have  a  defcription  and  a  figure  cf  a 
ring-fcalpel,  for  aflilling  the  delivery  of  women  in  child- 
birth, by  Dr.  Thomas  Simfon,  in  the  Medical  Eflays  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  art.  39. 

RlSG-Tail,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englilh  name  for  the  ful- 
buteo,  or  pygargus  accipittr ;  which  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  the  female  of  the  hen-harrier  ;  but  males  have  lately 
been  found  of  this  fpeeies.     See  Falco  Pygargus. 

The  ring-tail  is  a  moderately  large  bird.  It  has  a  fort  of 
ring,  or  chain  of  feathers,  round  the  back  part  of  its  head, 
reaching  to  its  chin  on  each  lide,  which  (land  erett,  and  are 
brown  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  reddifh-white  at  the  edges, 
and  make  a  fort  of  crown,  which  furrounds  the  head ;  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  cheeks  the  feathers  are  dufky, 
bordered  with  rufl-colour ;  under  each  eye  is  a  white  fpot  ; 
the  back  is  dufky,  the  rump  white,  with  oblong  yellowifh 
fpots  on  each  (haft  ;  the  tail  is  long,  and  its  tip  white  ;  the 
bread  and  belly  are  of  a  yellowilh-brown,  marked  with 
oblong  dufky  fpots  ;  its  legs  are  yellow,  and  the  iufide  of 
its  mouth  is  black  ;  it  feeds  on  fmall  birds,  and  its  eggs  are 
of  a  reddifh  hue,  with  very  little  clear  white  appearing  in 
them.  Thefe  birds  fly  higher  than  the  hen-harrier,  and 
fometimes  frch  on  trees. 
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Rise-Tail  Eagle.  See  White-tailed  Eagle,  and  Falco 
Albicilla. 

Ring-TW//,  in  a  Ship,  is  a  quadrilateral  fail,  occafionally 
hoilled  abaft  the  after-leech  of  the  boom-mainfails,  to  which 
the  fore-leech  is  made  to  correfpond.  The  head  is  bent  to 
a  fmall  yard  at  the  outer  end  of  the  gaft,  and  the  foot  is 
fpread  on  the  boom,  which  is  prolonged  by  a  piece  lafhed 
to  the  outer  end.  A  triangular  (ail  of  this  fort  is  ufed  in 
light  favourable  winds,  extended  on  a  fmall  mall,  occafi- 
onally erected  for  that  purpoie  on  the  taflarel  of  fmall 
vedels. 

Ring,  Trunnion.     See  Trunnion. 

Risa-Walh,  among  Hunters,  around  walk.  See  Hunt- 
ing. 

Ring  -Worm,  in  Medicine.     See  Ringworm. 

Ring  I/land,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  idand  off  the  coaft 
of  Maffachufetts,  oppoiite  to  Newbury  port,  to  the  eall- 
ward. 

RINGAN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  ;   14  miles  S.  of  Culmbach. 

R1NGANDEE,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  30  miles  W.  of 
Rogonatpour. 

RINGELBERGIUS,  Joachim-Fortius,  in  Biogra- 
phy, vernacularly  Sterck,  an  eminent  Flemifh  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  16th  century,  was 
born  at  Antwerp.  He  was  patronized  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  in  whofe  palace  he  had  an  apartment,  and 
he  there  received  his  firfl  inftrucTtions  111  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  When  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent 
to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  where  he  dudied  the  learned 
languages,  philofophy,  and  the  mathematical  fcienccs.  He 
became  a  public  profeflbr  in  that  univerfity,  and  taught  rhe- 
toric, colmography,  the  mathematics,  and  the  Greek 
language,  with  very  high  reputation.  So  numerous  were 
the  clafles  which  attended  his  lectures,  that  they  frequently 
i  ipied  his  attention  twelve  hours  everyday,  for  a  month 
together.  In  the  year  1528  he  went  into  Germany,  and 
taught  the  mathematical  fciences  and  the  Greek  tongue  in 
various  feminaries  of  that  country.  From  Germany  he 
went  to  France,  where  he  filled  the  profeflor's  chair  at 
Paris,  Orleans,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  places.  He  died 
about  the  year  1536.  He  wrote  a  number  of  eiteemed 
works,  which  were  publilhed  at  Bafil,  Antwerp,  and  other 
places,  and  reflected  honour  on  his  learning  and  judgment. 
The  titles  of  fome  of  them  are,  "  De  Ratione  Studii  ;" 
"  De  Ufu  et  Differentiis  vocum  quarundam  apud  Latinos  ;" 
"  De  Uiu  Vocum  qure  non  fle&untur  ;"  "  Grammaticrr 
Grsecse  Elementa  ;"  "  Dialectics,  et  Tabula?  Dialectics  ;" 
"  De  conlcribendis  Epillolis  Lib.;"  "  Rhetorics?,  et  qu;e  ad 
earn  fpeftant ;"  "  Sententis ;"  "  De  Formis  dicendi, 
Lib.;"  "  De  Periodis  ;"  "  Synonyma  ;"  "  Sphsra,  five 
Inititutionum  Adronomicarum,  Lib.  iii.;"  "  Cofmogra- 
phia  ;"  "  Optica  ;"  "  Chaos  Mathematicum  5"  "  Arith- 
metica."  The  whole  of  his  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lilhed at  Leyden,  in  1531. 

RINGELSLOFF,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Auftria  ; 
4  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zifterfdorff. 

RINGEN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Riga  ;  the  birth-place  of  the  emprefs  Catharine  I.,  near 
Dorpat. 

RINGENDORF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;   7  miles  W.  of  Haguenau. 

RINGENT  Corolla,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy, named  from  its  refemblance  to  the  mouth  and  fnout  of 
fome  animal ;  fee  Corolla.  Certain  Englifh  authors,  li- 
terally tranflating  the  original  word  (ringens),  ufe  the  ludi- 
crous term  of  a  grinning  corolla, 

RIN- 
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RINGENTHAL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ;    l  mile  N.  oi  Mitwcyda. 

RINGERIKE,  a  town  of  Norway  ;  24'miles  N.N.E. 
of  Chriftiania. 

RINGES,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  provincial  term,  figni- 
fying  rows  of  hay,  mown  corn,  quicks,   &c. 

RINGKIOBING,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Denmark, 
on  the  coaft  of  a  large  gulf  of  the  North  fea,  to  which  it 
gives  name.  The  inhabitants  are  almoft  wholly  employed 
in    trading   to    Holland    and   Norway.       The   bay   affords 
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In  the  church-yard  is  a  plain  (tone,  10  the  memory  of  dame 
Alicia  Lifle,  whom  the  blood-thinly  Jeffreys  condemned  to 
be  executed  in  her  old  age,  on  ir  charge  of  harbouring 
known  rebels  in  her  manfion  at  Moyles-Court.  This  manfion 
is  ftill  (landing,  furrounded  by  a  very  pleafant,  but  fmall, 
park.  Its  former  polfeffors,  the  Lifles,  were  originally 
(ettled  in  the  I  lie  of  Wight,  where  they  had  large  eftates, 
and  whence  they  derived  their  name.  Colonel  John  Lide 
hufband  to  the  above-mentioned  Alicia,  was  one  of  the 
judges  who   pafl'ed  fentence  on   king   Charles   I.  and  alfo 


plenty  of  good  fifli,  particularly  oyfters.      It   is  of  a  good     one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  the  great  feal  during  the 

protectorate  of  Cromwell.  On  the  eve  of  the  reftoration 
he  fled  to  the  continent,  was  profcribed  by  the  parliament  of 
Charles  II.,  and  aflaflinated  at  Laufanne,  in  Switzerland,  by 
three  villains,  hired  for  that  purpofe  by  fome  of  the  royal 
family,  or  their  friends.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wale6, 
vol.  vi.  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  and  E.  W.  Braylc  y, 
Lond.  1805. 


depth,  and  fecure,  except  at  the  entrance,  which  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  fand-banks  ;  48  miles  N.W.  of  Ripen.  N.  lat. 
56=  2'.     W.  long.  8°  18'. 

RINGLEBEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Eifenach  ;  6  miles  N.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  5i°6'.  E.  long. 
II0  2'. 

RINGO's  Town,  a  town  of  America,  in  Hunterden 
county,  New  Jerfey  ;    15  miles  N.W.  of  Princeton. 

RINGSTED,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  anciently  a  large  city,  but  reduced  by  fires  into 
a  fmall  town  :  but  it  is  Itill  famous  for  its  court  of  judica- 
ture, to  which  lies  an  appeal  from  almoft  all  the  courts  of 
Zealand,  whereas  no  appeal  lies  from  this  but  to  the  fu- 
preme  court  at  Copenhagen  ;  29  miles  S.W.  of  Copenha- 
gen.    N.  lat.  550  28'.     E.  long.  1 1°  4.8'. 

RINGWOOD,  a  town  of  America,  in  Hunterden 
county  ;  25  miles  N.  of  Morriltown,  containing  2605  inha- 
bitants. 

Rikgwosd,    a    market-town    and    parifh    in    the   hun- 


RINGWORM,  in  Medicine,  a  popular  appellation,  ap- 
plied to  various  fuperficial  affections  of  the  (kin,  which 
aflume  fomewhat  of  a  circular  form.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
almoft  all  the  partial  cutaneous  difeafes  have  more  or  Iefs  a 
tendency  to  the  annular  figure,  and  rife  in  fomewhat  irregu- 
lar patches,  approximating  to  the  oval  or  the  circle,  which 
isfometimes  perfeft,  and  fomctimes  broken.  It  is  only  by 
referring  to  an  intelligible  nomenclature,  fuch  as  that  pro- 
pofed  by  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  that  any  difcrimination  can  b? 
clearly  made  in  the  varieties  of  thefe  eruptions.  If  we  ex- 
amine thefe  ringworms  according  to  this  fyltem,  we  (hall 
find,  that   there   are   feveral  difeafes,  to  which   the  term  is 


dred  of  Ringvvood,   New  Foreft,  weft  divifion,  county  of     applicable,  and   daily  applied,  and   confequently   the   fame 


Southampton,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of 
the  river  Avon,  at  the  diftance  of  14  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Southampton,  and  90  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London. 
This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  fuppofed  by  Cam- 
den to  have  been  the  Regnum  of  the  Romans,  which  others, 
however,  have  fixed,  with  greater  probability,  at  Chichefter, 
in  Suffex.  But  whatever  it  may  have  been  during  the  Ro- 
man government,  it  unqueftionably  attained  confiderable  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  and  in  Domefday  book, 
it  is  eltimatcd  at  a  higher  value  than  Thuinam,  or  Chrift- 
church. 


remedies  recommended  for  their  cure,  which  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  very  different  in  their  nature,  and  therefore  require 
very  different  modes  of  treatment.  Thus  there  is  a  circular 
eruption,  which  confills  of  patches  of  pimples,  the  lichen 
circumfcriptus  of  Dr.  Willan  ;  even  the  fcaly  lepra  occurs 
in  circles  of  various  fizes,  and  is  fometimes  called  ringworm: 
the  pujlular  difeafe,  called  impetigo  figurata,  or  moift  tet- 
ter, and  the  veficulir  eruption  termed  herpes  circinatus, 
(fee  Dr.  Bateraan's  Praft.  Synopf.  of  Cutau.  Difeafes,)  are 
alfo  diitinguifhed  by  their  circular  form,  and  it  is  to  thefe 
two   laft  that  the  term  ringworm  is   mod  popularly  applied. 


Ringwood  is  noted  for  its  breweries    of  ftrong  beer  and     And  above  all,  the  contagious  difeafe  of  the  fcalp,  the  por- 


ale.  A  market  is  held  here  on  Wednefday,  weekly ; 
and  there  are  iairs  on  the  loth  of  July,  and  nth  of  De- 
cember. The  petty  fefiions  for  New  Foreft,  weft  divifion, 
are  holden  in  this  town.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth is  very  generally  dated  to  have  been  taken  in  a  field 
near  Ringwood,  after  his  defeat  at  Sedgemoor  ;  but  this 
(tatement  is  erroneous,  that  prince  having  been  actually 
lerzed  in  the  woodlands  in  DorfetfTiire.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,  the  town  and  parifh  con- 
tain- d  658  houfes,  and  a  population  of  3269  perfons. 

North  from  Ringwood  is  the  village  of  Ellingham,  where 
formerly  was  a  religious  houfe,  founded  by  William  de  Sa- 
lariis,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  appropriated  as  a  cell  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Saviour  le  Vieompte,  in  Normandy.  When 
the  alien  priories  in  this  country  were  difiolved,  Henry  VI. 
granted  Ellingham  and  its  pollellions  to  the  college  at  Eton. 
Some  remains  of  the  buildings  of  this  eftablifhment  are 
fuppofed  to  form  the  nave  of  the  prefent  church,  and  the 
opinion  is  certainly  not  improbable,  as  it  is  more  ancient 
than  the  reft  of  the  fabric.  The  altar-piece  here  is  a  painting 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  prefented  to  the  parifh  by  the  late 
lord  Windfor,  whole  ancellor,  brigadier  Windfor,  brought 
it  from  Port  St.  Mary,  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  among  the 
trophies  of  an  expedition  againlt  that  city  in  the  year  1702. 


rigo  fcutulata,  is  Go  diftiuctly  circular  in  its  form,  as  to  be 
diitinguifhed  from  the  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  diforder,  bv 
the  appellation  of  ringworm,  or  by  fome  the  ringworm  of 
the  fcalp.  See  the  fame  Synoplis,  ord.  v.  gen.  2.  See  alfo 
Pokrigo,  Lichex,  Herpes,  &c.  above. 

The  general  treatment  recommended  for  ringworms  bv  the 
vulgar,  is  the  application  of  common  ink  ;  and  this,  by  its 
aftringency,  which  is  (light,   may  be  partially  ufeful  in  the 
decline   of  the    herpetic   ringworm,    above-mentioned,  or  in 
the  mildeft  forms  of  that  of  the  fcalp  :  but   it  will  be  cer- 
tainly injurious  if  applied  to  the  moill  letter,  or  to  the  lichen 
in  its  early  flage  ;  and  the  (time  effect  can  be  produced  by 
fimilar    aflringents,  in   a  more   manageable    and  lei's    dirty 
form  ;  as   by   folutions   of  the   fulphate   of  iron  or  zinc  in 
rofe-watcr  or   other   dillilled  water.      But  in  fad,  the  ring- 
worm of  the  fcalp   requires  much  more  active  remedies,   on 
the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,   the  herpetic  ringworm  dif- 
appears  in  a  (hort  time  fpontaneoufly  ;   fo  that    the   remedy 
may  be  deemed  in  both  cafes   nfelefs.      It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  difeafes,  which  are  puflular,  Icaly,  veficular,  and   pa- 
pular refpectivcly ;  fome  of  which  are  inflamed,  and  others 
not  ;  fome  contagious,  and  others  not  ;  iomc  difappearing 
fpontaneoufly,  and  others  refilling  the  molt  ar/t.ve  applica- 
tions ;  fome  connected  with  difurdcr  «f  the  cenltitution,  and 

ot  fieri 
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others  merely  local,  cannot  be  treated  with  advantage,  or 
even  with  impunity,  by  the  fame  fet  of  medicines,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  under  the  fame  appellation  ;  but  po- 
pularly, the  name  of  a  difeafc  is  alone  inquired  for,  and  the 
remedy  is  appropriated  to  the  name.  By  difcarding  the 
term  ringworm,  or  uniting  with  it  the  epithets  puftular,  ve- 
ficular,  or  herpetic,  pornginous,  &c.  this  practical  error 
may  be  avoided. 

RINLING,  or  Ainling,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia ;  8  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aicha. 

RINNE,  a  river  of  Thuringia,  which  runs  into  the 
Saale,  two  miles  below  Rudelftadt. 

RINOREA,  in  Botany,  a  name  of  uncertain  derivation, 
but  probably  beitowed  on  this  genus  by  Aublet,  from  its 
native  appellation  in  Guiana. — Aubl.  Guian.  235.  Juff. 
287.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  6.  211.  Illuftr.  t.  134. — Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Monogytria.  Nat.  Ord.  Berberides, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  villous, 
cloven  into  five,  oblong,  acute  legments.  Cor.  Petals 
ten,  concave,  ovate,  oblong  ;  the  five  inner  ones  fmaller  ; 
all  inferted  below  the  germen.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  fliort, 
inferted  at  the  bafe  of  the  outer  petals  ;  anthers  oblong, 
two-celled,  with  two  valves  burfting  from  the  bafe  to  the 
top.  Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  villous  ;  ftyle  ob- 
long, villous  ;  ftigma  obtufe.      Peric.  unknown. 

Obf.  Juffieu  defcribes  Rinorea  as  having  five  longer  pe- 
tals, each  furnifhed  with  an  inner  one  at  its  claw  or  bafe. 

EH.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  ten,  the  five  inner  ones 
fmaller.     Style  one      Stigma  one. 

I.  R.  gulanenfis.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  93. — Native  of  culti- 
vated ground  in  Guiana,  where  it  flowered  in  January. — A 
tree  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  whofe  trunk  is  branched  very 
thickly,  to  the  very  fummit,  in  a  ftraight  alternate  man- 
ner. Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
toothed.  Stipulas  fliort,  deciduous.  Flowers  white,  in  axil- 
lary, terminal  clufters,  each  placed  on  a  fhort  italk,  which 
is  furnifhed  with  two  fcales  at  its  bafe. 

RINTELN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Schauenburg,  fituated  on  the  S.  fide  of  the 
Wefer.  The  univerfity  of  Stadthagen  was  removed  to  this 
town  in  the  year  162 1  ;  its  profeflors  of  divinity  are  Lu- 
theran, but  thofe  of  the  other  faculties  are  Calvinifts.  The 
town  church  belongs  to  the  Lutherans  ;  the  Calvinifts  and 
garrifons  ufe  the  univerfity  church  for  their  fervice.  The 
ramparts,  ditches,  and  bulwarks,  that  environ  the  town, 
were  begun  in  1665,  and  finifhed  in  1668.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
brewing;  9  miles  S.S.E.  of  Minden.  N.  lat.  520  1 1'. 
E.  long.  90  8'. 

RINUCCINI,  Ottavio,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
poet  of  Florence,  who  went  into  France  in  the  fuite  of 
Mary  of  Medicis,  queen  to  Henry  IV.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  mufical  drama  or  opera,  that  is,  of  the  man- 
ner of  writing  or  reprefenting  comedies  or  tragedies  in 
mufic,  to  which  the  firft  recitative  was  applied.  (See  Re- 
citative.) Others  give  this  invention  to  a  Roman  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  who  was  more 
properly  the  inventor  of  the  facred  drama  or  oratorio,  in  a 
fimilar  fpecies  of  mufic  or  recitative,  fo  nearly  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  was  firft  :  both 
had  their  beginning  in  1600.  See  Cavaliere,  and  Ora- 
torio. 

It  is  certain  that  Rinuccini  was  author  of  three  lyric 
pieces,  "  Daphne,"  "  Euridice,"  and  "  Ariadne,"  which  all 
Italy  applauded.  Euridice,  written  for  the  nuptials  of 
Mary  of  Medicis,  was  firft  performed  with  great  fplendour 
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and  magnificence  at  Florence,  at  the  court  and  expence  ot 
the  grand  duke. 

The  poetry  of  Rinuccini  is  truly  lyrical,  fmooth,  po- 
lifhed,  and  mellifluous.  He  died  in  162 1,  at  Florence  ;  and 
hi6  works  were  pubhlhed  in  1622,  in  the  fame  city,  in  4to. 
by  his  fon,  Pietro  Francefco  Rinuccini.  The  family  is 
noble,   and  was  iublilting  in  1770. 

RINVEEL  PoiXT,  in  Geograp/jy,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  N.  of  Ballinakiel  bay.  N.  lat.  530 
41'.      E.  long.  90  58'. 

RINUM,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeltan 
or  Seiitan  ;   60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zareng. 

RIO  de  los  Anzuelos,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  inta 
the  Spanifh  Main,  N.lat.  ii°io'. — R.  dos  Apojlolos,  a  river 
of  North  America,  which  runs  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  gulf  of  California. — R.  de  Bogota,  a  river  of  New  Gra- 
nada, which  collects  all  the  waters  of  the  valley  of  Bogota, 
the  bottom  of  which  valley,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  no 
lefs  than  7460  feet  above  the  levei  ot  the  fea,  and  finds  its 
way  through  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  of 
Santa  Fe.  (See  Bogota.)  The  perfett  level  of  the 
plain,  its  geological  ftruclure,  and  the  form  of  the  rocks, 
which  refemble  imall  lilands  in  the  middle  of  the  Savannahs, 
appeared  to  M.  Humboldt  to  indicate  the  exiftence  of  an 
ancient  lake.  If  the  fingle  outlet  of  the  river  were  to  be 
flopped,  the  valley  would  again  be  converted  into  a  lake. 
The  river,  where  it  leaves  the  valley,  is  about  144  feet 
wide,  half  the  breadth  nearly  of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  be- 
tween the  Louvre  and  the  Palace  of  the  Arts.  It  then  en- 
ters into  a  narrow  rocky  channel,  not  more  than  40  feet 
wide,  which  appears,  fays  the  fame  intelligent  and  initruc- 
tive  traveller,  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake. 
After  running  for  a  little  way  in  this  crevice,  the  river  preci- 
pitates itfelf,  at  two  bounds,  to  the  depth  of  574  feet.  After 
this  tremendous  fall,  it  purfues  its  way  to  the  Magdalena, 
about  50  miles,  ftill  defcending  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
the  rate  of  150  feet  to  a  mile.  Although  this  is  not  the 
greateft  fall  in  the  globe,  there  is  not  probably  any  which, 
from  fo  great  a  height,  precipitates  io  large  a  body  of  water. 
Bouguer  makes  the  height  between  1500  and  2000  feet  ; 
but  he  fpeaks  only  from  the  information  of  others  who  had 
feen  the  fall,  and  pointed  out  to  him  fuch  heights  as  they 
thought  might  be  nearly  equal  to  it.  The  accompaniments 
of  this  waterfall,  upon  which  the  effect  fo  much  depends, 
are  an  afiemblage  of  every  thing  that  is  fublime,  beautiful, 
and  pidturefque.  Independent,  fays  M.  Humboldt,  of 
the  height  and  the  fize  of  the  column  of  water,  the  figure  of 
the  landfcape,  and  the  afpeft  of  the  rocks;  the  peculiar 
character  ftamped  on  theie  great  fcenes  of  nature  is  owing 
to  the  luxuriant  form  of  the  trees  and  herbaceous  plants, 
their  diltribution  into  groups,  or  into  fcattered  thickets,  the 
extent  of  the  craggy  precipice,  and  the  frefhnefs  of  vegeta- 
tion. Another  feature  in  the  character  of  this  extraordi- 
nary cataract:  is  probably  quite  peculiar  to  it  : — the  water 
defcends  from  a  cold  region  to  a  warm  one.  The  plain  of 
Bogota,  efpecially  near  the  fall,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  owe  fome  of  its  fruitfulnefs  to  the  irrigation  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  water  from  the  tall,  which 
is  diffolved  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  precipitated.  The 
fine  crops  of  wheat,  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  other  plants, 
recall  to  mind  the  vegetation  of  Europe.  Looking  down 
from  this  terrace,  one  fees,  with  furprife,  at  the  bottom,  a 
country  producing  the  palm,  the  banana,  and  the  fugar- 
cane.  This  cannot  arife  from  the  difference  of  height*;  as 
it  is  known,  that  no  very  great  change  of  temperatun  can 
be  produced  by  a  difference  of  level  of  570 feet.  M.  Hum- 
boldt fuggefts,    that  it  is  probably  owing  to   the   fhelter 
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which  the  high  country   affords  to   the  low.      It  is  one  or 
the  circumftances   that   has  added  much  to  the   marvellous 
height  of  the  cataract ;  as  the  height  is  naturally  fuppofcd 
to  be  great,  that  carries  one  at  once   from   the  temperature 
of  Europe,  and  one  where  the  thermometer  is  fometimes  at 
the  freezing  point,  to  that   of  the  torrid  zone.      Although 
the  river  lofes  a  great  part  of  its  water  in  falling,  which  is 
reduced    into  vapour,    the  rapidity   of  the  lower    current 
forces  the  obferver  to  keep  at  the  diftancc  of  150  yards  from 
the  bafin  dug  out  by  the  fall.      The  folitude  of  the  place, 
the  richnefs  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  dreadful  roar  that 
ftrikes  the  ear,  contribute  to  render  the  foot  of  the  cataract 
of  Tequendama  one  of  the  wildeft  fcenes  that  can  be  found 
in  the  Cordilleras.    (Humboldt's  Refearches,  &c.  tranflated 
by  Helm  M'Williams,   Lond.   1814.) — R.  Bueno,  ariver  of 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  north 
coaft,  N.lat.  1 8°  30'.      W.  long.  770  19'.— R.    de   Ccdros, 
a  river  of  South  America,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
N.  lat.  2°30f.  —  R.  Col/re,   a  river  of  Jamaica,  which  paffes 
by  Spanifh  Town,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  4  miles  N.W.  of 
Kingdom — R.  del  Conches,  or  de  Salinas,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  joins  the  Brava  at    its   mouth. — R.  Dolce,  or  Fre/Jj- 
water  river,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, S.  lat.  190  20'. — R.  Dolce,  or  Dulce,  a  river  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  feveral  rivers.     After  pafiing  by  St.  Yago  del 
Eftero,  &c.  and  purfuing  a  courfe  of  about  300  miles,  it 
lofes  itfelf  in  a  fait  lake,  S.  lat.  300  40'. — R.  de  los  Doraces, 
a  river  of   Mexico,    which  runs    into   the  Spanilh   Main, 
N.  lat.  945'. — R.  dos  Efmeraldas,  ariver  of  America,  on 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
N.  lat.  2°  42'. — R.  dos  Efmeraldos,  a  river  of  Peru,  which 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  o°  57'. — R.  Ftifco,  a  river 
of  Africa,  which  runs  from  the  Ivory  coaft  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, N.  lat.  50  8'.     W.  long.  50  55'.— R.  dos  Galinas.     See 
MAGUALBARI. —  R.    Grande,    a  river  of  South   America, 
which  runs  into  the  Spanifh  Main,  between  Carthagena  and 
St.  Martha. — Alfo,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  on  the  N.  coaft,  N.  lat.  18°  15'.   W.  long. 
7  6°  14'. — R.  Grande,  or  Civdad  Nova,  a  town  of  Brafil, 
in  the  jurildiction  of  Fernambuco,  formerly  the  feat  of  a 
jurifdiftion.      S.  lat.  50  44'. — R.  Grande,  ariver  of  Brafil, 
fcarcely  deferving  the  name,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fituated 
in  S.  lat.  30  z'. — Alfo,  a  river  of- Africa,  which  paffes the 
coaft  of  Zanguebar,  and  runs  into  the  Indian  fea,  forming 
the  iflands  of  Patta  and  Lamo  at  its  mouth.      S.  lat.  2°  c'. 
E.  long.  41°  30'. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Africa,  navigable   for 
boats  near  400  miles  from  the  mouth,  which  lies  on  the  At- 
lantic, N.  lat.  ii°.     W.  long.  140  36'. — Alfo,  a  river  of 
America,  which  rifes  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,   and  runs 
into  the  Pacific   ocean,  three   miles    \V.  of    Panama.      See 
alfo  Vermkjo,  Patiw,  and  Hacha. — R.  Hondo,  ariver 
of  Yucatan,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  jurifdiftion  or  independent  government 
of  Brafil,  lo  called  by  the  Portuguefe  when  they  became 
mafters  of  the  country,  from  the  river  Janeiro,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it  ;  and  the  river  probably  derived 
its  name  from  its  having  been  difcovered  on  the  day  of  the 
feaft  of  St.  Januarius,  or  on  the  1  ft  day  of  January,  in  151 6, 
by  Solis.  The  province  and  tike  river  are  called  by  tin- 
natives  "  Gcnabara."  At  the  mouth  of  tin-  river,  on  the 
call  fide,  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  welt,  that  of 
St.  Jago,  together  with  tin-  capital.  The  rivers  in  this  go- 
vernment are  few,  and  none  of  them  large,  except  the  Ja- 
neiro, which  is  rather  a  fait  bay  or  gulf  than  a  river,  and 
two  rivers  that  difcharge  themfelves  into  this  bay.  At  the 
mouth  of  it  are  feveral  imall  iflands,  that  render  its  entrance 
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fomewhat  difficult  and  dangerous.     Although  the  foil  oi 
this  province  is  for  the  greateft  part   rich  and   fertile,  the 
inhabitants  manifeft  little  induftry  either  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil  or  the   improvement  of  the  country.      It   con- 
lifts  chiefly,    at   lead    near   the   capital,    in   railing   garden 
vegetables  for  the  whites,  and  rice  and  manioc  for  the  blacks. 
Wheat  is  found    to    grow  in   other   parts  of   the  Brafils, 
with  an  increafe  beyond  what  is  known  in  Europe.     A  corn- 
mill,  diftinguifhed   by  the   fimplicity    of  its   ftrufture,    at- 
tracted   the    notice  of  fir  George    Staunton  ;   and   he   haw 
thought  it  worthy  of  being  defcribed.     A  wheel,  a  few 
feet  only  in  diameter,  was  placed  horizontally,  much  below 
the  current  of  a  ftream,  as  it  fell  from  a  fteep  bank,  and 
was  received  in   hollows,  10  or  12  in  number,  fo  obliquely 
fcolloped  into  the  upper  rim  of  the  wheel,  as  to  impel  it  to 
a   quick  rotatory  motion,  while  its  upright   fhaft,  pafling 
through  an  opening  in   the  centre  of  an  immoveable  mill- 
ftone  above  the  wheel,  but  of  a  narrower  diameter,  was 
fixed  to  a  fmaller  mill-ftone,  which,  forced  round  with  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  and  dependent  fhaft,  cruflied  between 
it  and  the  larger  ftone  beneath,  the  grain  infinuated  between 
them   from   a  hopper.     Thus  that  effeft  was  produced  by 
one  wheel   only,  which  is  generally  the  refult  of  a  much 
more  expenfive  and  complicated  machinery.     A  fimilar  mill, 
it  is  faid,  is  in  ufe  in  the  Crimea.     A  foreft,  not  far  from 
the  capital,  was  found,  by  fir  George  and  his  affociates,  to 
abound  in  palms  and  mallic  wood  ;  alfo  mango  and  gouyava 
trees  are  found  growing  to  the  fize  of  trees,  befides  many 
other  vegetables,  never  obferved  before  by  thofe  who  were 
then  travelling  through  it.     The  ipecacuanha  plant  is  faid 
to  grow  at  St.  Catharine's  within  the  government  of  Rio. 
The  fize  and  vivid  hue  of  many  of  the  flowers   throughout 
the  foreft,  and  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  birds,  which  came 
occafionally  in  fight,  were  very  itriking.     The  woods,  it  is 
faid,  abound  in  makes,  fome  of  which  are  extremely  large 
and  formidable.     But  their  hiffing  noife  puts  thofe  who  hear 
it   on  their  guard,  and  they  feldom,  without  provocation, 
advance  to  an  attack.     The  foreft  now   mentioned  led  to 
the  cultivated  valley  of  "  Tijouca,"  fituated,  as  it  were,  in 
the  bottom  of  a  funnel,  being   furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
mountains,  excepting   to   the    fouthward,    where    a    fmall 
opening  admitted  an  arm  of  the  fea.     The  valley  was  watered 
by  a  clear  ftream,  which,  upon  firft  entering  it,  was  preci- 
pitated down  a  fteep  and  broad  rock  of  granite,  forming  a 
magnificent  cafcade.     Very  little  labour  appeared  neceffary 
in    the    plantations   of  Tijouca.     Indigo,    manioc,    coffee, 
cacao,    and    chocolate-trees,    fugar.canes,    plantains,    and 
orange  and  lime  trees,  were  commonly  feen  all  growing  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  and  fome  fpontaneoufly,  in  the  fpace  of  20  lquare 
yards.     Coffee  and  indigo  were  the  principal  objefts  of  at- 
tention.     The  temperature  of  the  valley  was    exccflively 
hot,  on  account  of  its  confined  iituation,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  fun's  rays  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  which  in 
many  places  were  very  rocky.     Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
about  four   in   the  afternoon,  flood,   in  the   fliade,  at  88°. 
Several  dillri&s  of  the  government  of  Rio  produced  cotton, 
fugar,    coffee,  and    cacao  or  chocolate,  rice,  pepper,   and 
tobacco,  in  great  abundance.     That  of  Rio  Grande  yielded 
plenty  of  excellent    wheat.      The  vine   grew    in   great  per 
feflion  ;  but  the  grape  is  not  fuffered  to  be  prelled  for  wine, 
as  fuch  a  proccii  might  interfere  with  the   fale  ot  the  fame 
article  from  Portugal.      But  probably  leis  caution  may  he 
exercifed  in  this  reipeel  fince  the  removal  of  the  Portujrucfe 
government  to  the  Braids.     Molt  of  the  land,  as  far  as  Cook 
and  his  companions  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it,  was 
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fcarcely  eat  their  flefh :  the  herbage  of  thefe  paftures  con- 
fills  chiefly  of  creffes,  and  confequently  is  fo  fhort,  that 
though  it  may  afford  a  bite  for  horfes  and  fheep,  it  can 
hardly  be  grazed  by  horned  cattle  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
for  keeping  them  alive.  For  other  particulars  relating  to 
the  climate,  productions,  commerce,  and  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  fee  Bhasil,  and  the  next  article. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  city  of  Brafil,  and  capital  of  the  above- 
mentioned  government,  and  alfo  of  the  whole  country,  and 
the  Portuguefe  dominions  in  America,  fituated  on  a  river,  or 
rather  an  arm   of  the   fea,  of  the  fame   name.     Formerly 
Bahia  dos  Todos,  or  Santos,  was  the  principal  feat  of  go- 
vernment, and  chief  mart  for  commerce  in  the  Brafils  ;  but 
the  difcovery  and  improvement  of  the   gold  and  diamond 
mines,  within   about   ioo  leagues  of  Rio  de   Janeiro,  and 
communicating  immediately   with  it,  gave  a  decided   pre- 
ponderancy  to  the  latter.     The  city  ftands  on  a  plain,  clofe 
to  the  fhore,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  feveral 
high  mountains  which  rife  behind  it.     It  is  neither  ill-de- 
figned  nor  ill-built ;  the  houfcs  in  general  are  of  ftone,  and 
two   (lories  high  ;  every  houfe  having,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Portuguefe,  a  little  balcony  before  its  windows,  and  a 
lattice  of  wood  before  the  balcony.     Its  circuit  was  com- 
puted by  lieutenant,  afterwards  captain,  Cook,  to  be  about 
three  miles,  and  it  appeared  to  be  equal  in  fize  to  the  largeil 
country  towns  of  England,  Briitol  and  Liverpool  not  ex- 
cepted ;  the  ftreets  are  ftraight,  and  conveniently  broad,  in- 
terfering each  other  at  right  angles  ;  moil  of  them,  how- 
ever,  lie   in  a   line  with  the  citadel,  called  St.  Sebaftian, 
which  ftands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  commands  the  town. 
The  harbour  is  fafe  and  capacious,  and  very  convenient  for 
commerce.     Captain  Mackintofh,  from  experience,  recom- 
mends to  fhips  bound  for  this  harbour,  after  getting  in  with 
cape  Frio,  inftead  of  fleering   along  fhore,  to  fhape  their 
courfe  between  S.W.  and  S.W.  by  W.  for  1 2  or  14  leagues. 
To  this  diftance  the  land  wind  extends.     The  forenoons  in 
general  are  calm,  but  almoft  every  afternoon  a  frefh  fea- 
breeze  fets  in  from  the  S.W.     It  is  proper  to  fleer,  in   a 
direft  courfe,  from  hence  to  the  fmall  iflands  lying  under 
the  great  inclining  Sugar-loaf  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  en- 
trance into  Rio  harbour.     From  thefe  fmall  iflands  the  wind 
will  carry  the   (hip  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  harbour's 
mouth,  where  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz  is  fituated,  and  which 
may  be  approached  within  50  yards,  and  from  thence,  fafely 
and  quickly,  into  harbour.     The  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
as  fir  Erafmus  Gower  obferves,  will  fhew  itfelf  by  difco- 
vering  the  caftle  or  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  fmall  fortified 
ifland,  called  Fort  Lucia,  nearly  abreaft  of  it.     Between 
thefe  is  the  channel  into  the  harbour,  near  a  mile  wide  ;  both 
fhores  are  fteep  ;  that  of  Santa  Cruz  is  perpendicular,  there 
being  fix  fathoms  in  the  wafh  of  the  fea.     The  narrownefs 
of  the  channel  caufes   ftrong   tides  ;  but  as  the   fea-breeze 
blows  frefh,  they  do  not  impede  entering  into  the  harbour. 
In  going  in  it  is  belt  to  keep  mid  channel,  or  even  nearer  to 
Santa  Cruz.    About  four  miles  outlide  the  harbour's  mouth, 
the  depth  of  water  is  18  and  19  fathoms,  which  will  decreafe 
gradually  to   8   or  7;  and  this,   being  the  (hallowed  part, 
mav  be  called  the  bar,  which  is  about  two  miles  outfide  the 
fori.     The  water  again  deepens,  on  approaching  to  Santa 
Cruz,  to  17  and  18  fathoms,  nor  will  lefs  be  found  in  the 
fair  way  of  the  great  road.     Large  fhips   may  moor  in 
ftioaler  water,  but  that  depth,  or  thereabouts,  is  more  ad- 
vifeable,  as  fuch  a  fituation  affords  the  full  advantage  of  the 
fea-breeze,  as  well  as  that  of  avoiding  the  infedis,  which  are 
very  troublefome  when   nearer  to  the  fhore.     In  the  inner 
harbour,  formed  by  an  ifland  called  "  Ilheo  dos  Cobras,"  or 
Serpent  ifland,  arc  proper  wharfs  for  heaving  (hips  down  by  ; 


but  the  mode  of  doing  it  alongfide  hulks  is  now  preferred. 
In  the  fame  harbour  will  (hips  anchor,  which  are  loading  or 
unloading  goods,  or  want  repairing  ;  but  the  outer  is  the 
more  healthy  fituation.  Rio  is  fituated  in  S.  lat.  22°  54', 
and  W.  long.  420  44'.  The  variation  of  the  compafs  is 
4°  55'  W.  of  the  pole.  The  tide  flows  y±  hours,  and  rifes 
about  5^  feet  perpendicular.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
during  fir  G.  Staunton's  (lay,  was  between  77°and  820. 

The  entrance  into  the  harbour,  from  the  fea,  is  bounded, 
on  one  fide,  by  the  leaning  cone  already  mentioned,  mea- 
furing  700  feet  in  height,  and  by  the  huge  mafs  of  granite, 
fuppcrting  the  caftle  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  other  ;  and  is 
interrupted,  near  the  middle,  by  the  little  ifland  on  which 
Fort  Lucia  is  erefted.  On  entering  into  the  harbour  it  was 
found  to  enlarge  to  a  width  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  to 
penetrate,  in  feveral  branches,  farther  than  the  eye  could 
reach.  It  is  interrupted  with  many  iflands,  fome  entirely 
green,  and  fome  covered  with  batteries  or  habitations.  The 
fhores  of  the  harbour  were  diverliried  and  embellifhed  with 
villages,  farms,  and  plantations,  feparated  by  rivulets,  ridge* 
of  the  rocks,  indentures  of  little  fandy  bays,  or  the  (kirtings 
of  a  foreft  ;  the  whole  terminated,  in  diilant  profpecl,  by 
an  amphitheatre  or  fcreen  of  mountains,  rifing  in  a  valt 
variety  of  rude  and  fantaftic  forms,  but  covered  with  trees 
to  their  very  fummits. 

Wi  niles  of  the  harbour's  mouth  is  fituated,  on 

the  \V.,  the  city  of  St.  Sebaitian,  ufually  called  Rio,  built 
on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  ;  but  all  the  ground  behind 
it  is  broken  into  hills  and  rocks,  with  woods,  houfes,  con- 
vents, and  churches  en  their  tops.  A  convent  of  Bene- 
diftines,  and  alfo  a  fort  commanding  the  town,  are  fituated 
upon  the  extreme  point  jetting  into  the  harbour  ;  oppofite 
to  this  point  is  Serpent  ifland,  between  which  and  the  town 
is  a  narrow  channel,  fufficiently  deep,  however,  for  the 
paffage  of  the  largelt  fhips.  Upon  the  ifland  are,  a  dock- 
yard, magazines,  and  naval  ilore-houfes ;  and  round  its 
fhores  are  the  ufual  anchoring  places  for  the  (hipping  which 
frequent  this  port.  Beyond  the  town  the  harbour  begins  to 
widen  confiderably,  and  refembles  a  large  lake  with  many 
iflands  upon  its  furface.  In  the  late  improved  ftate  of  the 
town,  the  itreets  are  paved,  with  the  addition  of  foot- paths, 
and  though  fome  of  them  are  narrow,  they  are  convenient  in 
a  hot  climate  by  the  (hade  which  they  afford.  In  the 
fquares  are  refreshing  fountains,  which  fupply  the  water 
conveyed  to  them  by  an  aquedutl  of  confiderable  hfcgth  ; 
a  circumilance  of  moment,  as  Rio  has  no  river  clofe  to  it  of 
any  note.  This  aquedudl  is  carried  over  vallies  by  a  double 
row  of  arches,  one  placed  above  another  ;  and  thus  prefents 
a  ftru&ure  that  adds  great  ornament  to  the  town.  A  guard 
conftantly  attends  at  the  fountains  throughout  Rio,  to  re- 
gulate the  diftribution  of  the  water,  which  is,  probably, 
(canty,  as  there  are  people  who  wait  a  long  time  with 
buckets  for  their  (hare.  A  fufficient  proportion  of  the 
water  from  the  fountain  upon  the  quay  oppofite  to  the 
palace,  is  allotted  for  the  ufe  of  the  (hipping,  and  is  con- 
veyed to  the  cades,  remaining  in  the  boat,  by  means  of  a 
woollen  or  canvas  tube,  called  a  hofe,  itretching  from  the 
fountain  to  the  cafk.  Capt.  Cook  complained  that  the 
water  was  not  good ;  but  this  circumftance  fir  Erafmus 
Gower  afcribes  to  fome  accidental  impurities  that  mull  have 
remained  in  the  calks  which  he  filled  with  it. 

The  (hops  of  Rio,  fays  Staunton,  were  full  of  Manchefler 
manufactures,  and  other  Britifh  goods,  even  to  Englifh 
prints,  both  ferious  and  caricature.  A  Portuguefe  mer- 
chant adverting  to  thefe  fupplies  of  goods,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  country  that  furnifhed  them,  obferved 
that  the  profperity  both  of  Portugal  and  jts  dependencies 
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men,  however,  have  been  accufed  of  much  trade  practices, 
in  yielding  to  depraved  and  unnatural  appetites. 

Among  the  more  innocent  pleafures  of  both  fcxes  are- 
operas,  plays,  and  mafqucrades.  Company  often  afiembles 
at  a  garden,  fituated  near  the  fea,  at  one  extremity  of  the 
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redounded  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  England.  The  benefit 
has  probably  been  reciprocal  ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  thus 
continue.  The  exterior  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  indi- 
cated eafe  and  comfort  ;  their  dwellings  were  generally  in 
good  condition,  many  of  them  large,  and  well  adapted  to 

the  climate  ;  the  magazines  and   markets  well  ftored  with  town,  and   laid   out   in  grals  plats,    fhrqbberies,   a 

merchandize  :   new  buildings,  private  and  public,  creeled  ;  terres,  ornamented  in  Various  ways.      In  thefe  recedes  the 

tradefmen  bulily  employed  ;  and  befides  the  aqueduct:  and  gay  fociety  of  Rio,  after  taking  the  exorcife  of  walking  in 

fountains,    which   adorr.cd    the   city,    it   had    fome   public  the  evening,  and  after  hearing  fongs  and  mulic,  fit  down  to 

walks,  and  a  fpacious  quay  of  granite,  of  which  material,  partake  of  banquets,  occafionally  accompanied  by  mufic  and 

found  upon  the  fpot,  many  of  the  chief  edifices  were  con-  fire-works.   On  the  fide  of  this  garden  next  the  fea  is  a  terrace, 

itructed.     The   place,  however,  is  faid  to-be  unhealthy;  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  terrace  there  :re  two  neat  fquarc 

and  inftances  of  longevity  are  rare.     This  infalubrity  may  buildings,  like   Englifh  fummer-houfes.     In  one  the  walk 

be  owing,  perhaps,  to  local  and  temporary  circumltances,  are  decorated  with  paintings,  reprefenting  views  of  the  liar- 

more  than  to  the  neceffary  influence  of  the  climate.      The  bour,  and  particularly  of  the  whale-filhery,  which  was  for- 

fituation  of  the  town  upon  a  plain,  almoil  wholly  furrounded  merly  carried  on  in  it ;  until  the  large  black  whale,  which  for- 

by  hills  thickly  covered  with  foreil  trees,  deprives  it  of  a  free  merly  frequented  it,  was  dilturbed  and  driven  away,  in  con- 

circulation  of  air,  and  expoles  it  to  the  morning  and  evening  fequence  of  the  increafed  concourfe  of  fhippinrr.     The  cieling 

damps  of  humid  nights,  preceded  by  fcorching  days,  and  of  of  this  and  the  other  fummer-houfe  are  covered  with  various 

courfe  putrid  and  intermitting  fevers  mult  often  be  the  con-  appropriate  devices,  in  fhell  or  feather  work  ;  and  the  walls 

fequence.     Water  is  alfo  fuffered  to  ftagnate  in  marfhes  near  of  the  latter  are  decorated  with  eifdit  large  paintings    de- 

fcriptive  of  the  principal  productions  to  which  the  country 


the  town  ;  and  to  thefe  difadvantages  we  may  add  the  tor 
menting  influence  ot  infinite  (warms  of  mufquitoes,  or  large 
gnats,  which  attack  Grangers  for  fome  time  after  their  ar- 
rival. But  none  of  thele  real,  or  any  imaginary,  evils  re- 
train the  propenlity  of  all  dalles  of  fociety  towards  gaiety 
and  pleafures.     See  Brasil. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rio  are  very  numerous,  and  confift  of 


country 
is  indebted  for  its  opulence,  including  views  of  the  diamond 
and  gold  mines,  with  the  operations  performed  in  them  ;  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane,  and  the  procefi'es  by  which 
its  juice  is  extracted  and  granulated  into  fugar  ;  of  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  the  fmall  animals  which  produce  the  cochi- 
neal, and  preparing  the  rich  dye  from  them  ;  of  the  culture 


I'ortuguefe,  Negroes,  and  Indians,  the  original  natives  of  of  the  manioc,  with  the  proceis  of  making  cafiada  and  ta- 
che  country.  This  town  (hip,  which  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  pioca  ;  and  of  the  culture  and  preparation  of  coffee,  rice 
the  capitanea,  or  province,  is  faid,  according  to  Cook,  to  and  indigo.  Near  the  town  is  another  garden,  originally  in  - 
contain  j 7,000  white  perfons,  and  629,000  blacks,  many  tended  for  promoting  the  progrefs  of  botany,  but  now 
of  whom  are  free,  amounting  together  to  666,000,  in  the  chiefly  curious  for  a  fmall  manufaft ure  of  cochineal  •  but 
proportion  of  17  to  1.  The  Indians,  who  are  employed  to  the  garden  at  Rio  does  not  produce  annually  above  10 
do  the  king's  work  in  this  neigbourhood,  can  fcarcely  be  pounds  of  this  commodity.  The  preparation  of  cochineal 
confidered  as  inhabitants ;  their  refidence  is  at  a  diftance,  however,  is  now  encouraged  by  the  trade  being  laid  open 
from  whence  they  come  by  turns  to  their  talk,  which  they  which  was  formerly  a  monopoly  to  the  crown.  Another 
are  obliged  to  perform  for  a  fmall  pay.  The  guard-boat  fpecies  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  • 
was  conStantly  rowed  by  thefe  people,  who  are  of  a  light  an  exclufive  privilege  having  been  given  to  a  company,  upon 
copper  colour,  and  have  long  black  hair.  See  BiiASii..  paying  one-fifth  of  its  profits  to  the  crown.  To  this  har- 
When  walking  abroad,  men  of  the  lower  clafies  generally  bour  was  brought,  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  it  into  oil 
wear  cloaks  ;  and  thofe  of  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  the  blubber  or  firm  fat  of  the  black  whales.  The  whale- 
never  appear  without  fwords.  The  ladies  wear  their  hair  bone  or  cartilages  of  the  jaw  were  alfo  properly  feparated 
hanging  down  in  treilcs,  tied  with  ribbands,  and  adorned  and  cleanled  here,  before  they  were  fent  to  Europe.  In 
witli  flowers  ;  their  heads  being  uncovered.  In  their  vifits  another  part  of  the  harbour  of  Rio,  called  Val  Lengo,  are 
to  the  churches,  both  at  matins  and  vefpers,  they  are  re-  warehoufes  for  the  reception  and  fale  of  flaves.  See 
gular  ;  at  other  times  they  are  generally  feated  at  their  win-  Brasil. 

dows  or  balconies.      Many  of  them   have  fine  dark  eyes,         The  eitablifhment  for  the  defence  of  Rio  eonfifts  of  two 

witli  animated  countenances.      In  the  evenings  they  amufe  fquadrons  of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  artillery,   fix  rcpi- 

themfelves  by  playing  on  fome  kind  of  mufica)  inltrument,  ments  of  infantry,  two  battalions  of  difciplined  qnilitia,  be- 
chiefly  the  harplichord  or  guitar.     At  this  time  the  doors 
and  windows  are  thrown  open  for  the  admiffion  of  cool  air. 


If  a  ftranger  fhould  happen  to  Hop  to  hear  the  mufic,  it 
often  happens  that  the  lather,  hufband,  or  brother  of  the 
lady  that  is  playing,  Heps  out  and  politely  invites  him  into 
the  houfe;  and  the  ladies,  not  unfrequently,  having  bunches 
of  flowers  in  their  hands,  exchange  them  with  gentlemen  as 
they  pafs  by.  This  practice  may  perhaps  be  an  imitation 
of  that  of  the  ladies  of  Lifbon,  who  on  particular  davs, 
called  "  days  of  intrufion,"  throw  nofegays  from  their  bal- 
conies upon  perfons  walking  under  them.  Captain  Cook 
charges  the  lame  indelicate  want  of  referve  on  the  ladies  of 


fide  above  200  difciplin-d  free  Negroes  ;  making,  in  the 
whole,  a  body  of  at  (eaft  10,000  men,  excluflvely  of  a  very 
numerous  regiftered  but  undilciplined  militia,  of  whom  a 
eonfiderable  proportion  is  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  fcarcely  a  mile  from 
point  to  point,  is  eroded  in  every  direction  by  heavy  bat- 
teries. The  fort  of  Santa  Crux  is  a  work  of  Ion.?  flrength, 
and  the  principal  defence  of  the  harbour.  But  the  defence 
of  the  city  «f  Rio  is  fuppofed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  works 
erected  on  the  Serpent  illand,  which  is  about  300  yards 
long:  it  mounts  46  gum,  20  facing  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
ealt,   and  the  remainder   looking  to    the   oppolite   points. 


Rio;  but  we  trull  the  accufation  which  (oine  perfons  have     The  parapet,  along  the   front  of  the  town,  recently  con 


brought  againlt  them,  that  there  is  not  one  modelt  woman 
among  them,  is  not  only  too  general,  but  founded  on  a  mif- 
repi  dentation  of  what  they  may  conceive  to  be  an  allowable 
practice,   founded  in  cuilom  and  courtefy.      Some  of   the 


itructed,   will  atl'ord   a  good  line   for  mufquetry  and  light 
guns. 

The  high  conical  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 

Rio,  and  the  furrounding  hills,  are  all  of  granite,  in  which 
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the  only  remarkable  circumftar.ee  is  the  large  proportion  of 
feld-fpath  contained  in  it.  About  two  miles  within  the  har- 
bour, on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  is  one  high  rock,  entirely 
compofed  of  columnar  malles,  bearing  the  refemblauce  of 
bafaltes :  it  refts  upon  clay.  In  all  the  quarries  of  granite 
it  is  found  incumbent  upon  clay  and  land.  Here  are  three 
fpecies  of  granite  :  the  firft,  red-coloured,  foft,  and  fhiuing  ; 
the  fecond,  deep  blue  coloured,  harder,  and  of  a  clofer  tex- 
ture ;  and  the  third  of  a  whitilh  mining  colour,  containing 
much  mica,  and  little  feld-fpath  ;  its  texture  foft,  and  in- 
capable of  a  good  polifh. 

The  government  of  Rio  is,  as  to  its  form,  mixed ;  and 
yet,  in  faft,  very  defpotic.  It  confifts  (we  are  now  fpeaking 
of  its  ftate  before  the  removal  of  the  Portuguefe  government 
thither)  of  the  viceroy,  the  governor  of  the  town,  and  a 
council.  To  reftrain  the  people  from  travelling  into  the 
country,  and  penetrating  into  any  diltrift  where  gold  or 
diarnonds  may  be  found,  certain  bounds  are  prefenbed  to 
them,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  viceroy,  fometimes  at  a  few, 
and  fometimes  at  many,  miles  diftance  from  the  city.  On 
the  verge  of  theie  limits  a  guard  conftantly  patroles,  and 
any  perion  that  goes  beyond  it  is  feized  and  thrown  into 
pnfon. 

The  riches  of  this  place  confift  chiefly  in  the  mines,  that 
lie  at  a   confiderable  diftance  in  the  country,  from  which 
much  gold  is  brought,  at  the  expence  of  many  lives.     Pre- 
cious ilones  are  alfo  fouud  here  in  fuch  plenty,  that  a  certain 
quantity  only  is  allowed  to  be  collected  in  a  year  :   they  are 
diamonds,  topazes  of  feveral  kinds,   and  amethyfts.      The 
mines  called  "  general"  are  the  neareft  to  the  city,  at  the 
diftance,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  M.  Bougainville,  in 
his  account  of  his  voyage   round  the  world,  of  about  75 
leagues.     They  yield  to  the  king  every  year,  for  his  right 
of  fifths,  at  leaft  1 12  arrobas  of  gold  :   in  1762  they  yielded 
119.      Under  the  captaincy,   the   MlNAES   Geraes   (which 
fee)  are  comprehended  thole  of  Rio  de  Morte,  of  Sahara, 
and  of  Serro-frio.     The  laft,  belides  gold,  produces  all  the 
diamonds  that  come  from  Brafil.     They  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  of  which  they  turn  the  courfe,  in  order  to 
feparate  from  the  pebbles  in  its  bed  the  diamonds,  topazes, 
chryfolites,  and  other   ilones  of  inferior  quality-     Of  all 
thefe  ftones,  the  diamonds  alone  are  contraband  :   they  be- 
long to  the  undertakers,  who  are  obliged  to  give  an  exadt 
account  of  the  diamonds  found,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  intendant  appointed  by  the  king  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  who  depofits  them  immediately  in  a  caiket  encircled 
with  iron,  and  (hut  with  three  locks.     He  has  one  of  the 
keys,  the  viceroy   another,  and  the  aflayer  of  the   royal 
treafury  the  third.     This  cafket  is  enclofed  in  a   fecond, 
fealed  by   the   three  perfons    above-mentioned,  and  which 
contains  the  three  keys  of  the  firft.      The  viceroy  has  not 
the   power  of  vifiting  its  contents  :    he  only  eoniigns   the 
whole  to  a  third  itrong  coffer,  which  he  fends  to   Lifbon, 
after  having  fet  his  feal  on  the  lock.     They  are  opened  in 
the  prefence  of  the  king,  who  choofes  what  diamonds  he 
pleafes,  and  pays  the  price  to  the  undertakers  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  their   agreement.     The  undertakers    pay   to   his 
moft  faithful  majeily  the  value  of  a  piaftre  Spanilh  money, 
for  every  flave  employed  in   fearching  for  diamonds  ;  and 
the  number  of  thefe  Haves  may  amount  to  800.      Of  all 
kinds  of  contraband  trade,  that  of  diamonds  is  the  moft  fe- 
verely  punifhed. 

The  gold  drawn  from  the  mines  cannot  be  carried  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  without  being  firft  brought  to  the  fmelting  houfes 
eftabhlhed  in  each  diltrict,  where  the  right  of  the  crown  is 
received.  What  refults  to  private  perfons  is  remitted  in 
bars,    with   their  weight,    number,    and   the   royal  arms. 


Thofe  bars  belonging  to  individuals  are  regiftered  in  the  fac- 
tory of  La  Prayburia,  30  leagues  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In 
this  ftation  are  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  50  men  ;  here  is 
paid  the  right  of  filths  ;  and,  belides,  a  toll  of  a  real  and  a 
half  per  head  on  men,  cattle,  and  beafta  of  burthen.  Half 
of  the  product  of  this  duty  belongs  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  halt  is  divided  between  the  detachment  according  to 
rank.  As  it  is  impoflible  to  return  from  the  mines  without 
palling  by  this  office,  all  perfons  are  there  ftopped,  and 
fearched  with  the  greateft  feverity.  Individuals  are  after- 
wards obliged  to  carry  all  the  gold  in  bars,  which  belongs 
to  them,  to  the-  mint  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  value  is 
given  in  coin,  commonly  in  half  doubloons,  each  worth  eight 
Spanilh  dollars.  Upon  each  of  thefe  half  doubloons  the 
king  gains  a  dollar,  by  the  alloy  and  the  right  of  coinage. 
The  mint  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  which 
exiit  ;  it  -  is  furnifhed  with  every  convenience  to  work  with 
the  greateft  celerity.  As  the  gold  arrives  from  the  mines 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fleets  arrive  from  Portugal,  it  is 
neceflary  to  accelerate  the  work  of  the  mint,  and  the  coin- 
age proceeds  with  furprifing  quicknefs.  The  arrival  ot 
theie  fleets  renders  the  commerce  of  Rio  Janeiro  very  flou- 
rilhing,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  Liftion  fleet.  The  mines  of 
St.  Paolo  and  Parnaqua  yield  to  the  king  four  arrobas  for 
the  fifths  every  year.  The  moft  diftant  mines,  as  thofe  of 
Pracaton  and  Quiaba  (Cuyaba),  depend  on  the  captaincy  of 
Matogrofo.  The  fifth  of  the  above  mines  is  not  leceived  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  but  that  of  the  mines  of  Goyas  is  deducted. 
This  captaincy  alfo  poffeffes  diamond  mines,  the  working 
of  which  is  prohibited. 

The  whole  of  the  expence  of  the  king  of  Portugal  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  civil  officers, 
and  ior  the  charges  of  the  mines,  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  buildings,  the  careening  of  vell'els,  amounts  to  about 
600,000  dollars.  The  expenccs  of  building  (hips  of  the 
line  and  frigates  there  ftationed  are  not  included. 

Recapitulation,  and   Amount   of  the  Average  of  different 
Objedfs  of  royal  Revenue. 

150  arrobas  of  gold,  the  average  produced  by  Dollara. 

the  royal  fifths,  are  in  Spanilh  money            -  1,125,000 

The  duty  on  diamonds               ...  240,000 

The  duty  on  coinage            ...  400,000 

Ten  per  cent,  from  the  cuftom-houfe          -          -  350,000 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  free  gift  -  87,000 
Right  of  toll,  fale  of  employments,  officers,  and 

generally  all  the  profits  of  the  mines              -  225,000 

Duty  on  (laves  ....  110,000 
Duty  on  lilh-oil,  fait,  foap,  and  the  tenth  on  the 

provilions  of  the  country                 -                 -  130,000 

Total  2,667,000 


From  which,  deducting  the  above  expences,  it  will  appear 
that  the  king  of  Portugal  draws  from  Rio  Janeiro  a  revenue 
exceeding  10,000,000  of  French  livres,  or  416,666/. 

The  coin  that  is  current  here,  is  either  that  of  Portugal, 
confifting  chiefly  of  36^.  pieces,  or  pieces  both  of  gold  and 
filver,  which  are  ftruck  at  this  place  :  the  pieces  of  filvcr, 
which  are  very  much  debafed,  are  called  patacks,  and  are  1  f 
different  value,  being  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  of 
rees  marked  on  the  outiide.  Here  is  alfo  a  copper  coin, 
like  that  in  Portugal,  of  five  and  ten  ree  pieces.     See  Ree. 

Upon  the  whole,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  very  good  place  for 
(hips  to  put  in  at  that  want  rtfrefhment :  the  harbour  is  fafe 
and  commodious  ;  and  provifions,  except  wheaten  bread  and 
flour,  may  be  eafily  procured  :   as  a  fuccedaneum  for  bread, 

here 
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here  are  yams  and  caffada  in  plenty  :  beef,  botli  frcfh  and 
Jerked,  maybe  bought,  f,i\  I  Coek  in  [768,  at  about  lid. 
a  pound,  but  it  is  very  lean.  The  pi  iple  hi  re  jerk  their 
beef  bv  taking  out  the  bones,  catting  ii  into  large  but  thin 
flices,  tlicn  curing  it  with  fait,  and  drying  it  in  the  (hi  d  : 
it  eats  very  well,  and  if  kept  dry,  will  remain  good  along 
time  at  fea.  Mutton  is  fcarcely  to  be  procured,  and  h 
and  poultry,  are  dear.  Of  garden-ftuff  and  fruit  then-  is 
abundance ;  but  none  can  be  kept  at  fea  except  the  pumpkin  : 
rum,  fugar,  and  molafles,  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  may 
bc  had  at  a  reafonable  price- ;  tobacco  is  alio  cheap,  but  not 
od.  Cook's  Voyages  by  Hawkefworth,  vol.  ii.  Staun- 
ton's Embaffy,  vol.  i. 

Rio  Infanta.      See  Great  Fish  river. 
RlO  .'     Limones,  a  river  of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  which 
runs  into  the  Spaniih  Main,  N.  lat.  20^  21'.   W.  long.  7s-1. — 
R.  Mino,  a  river  of  Jamaica,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  on 
the  W.  fide  of  Carlifle  bay. 

Rio  das  Mortes,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  junfdiction  of 
Minacs  Geraes,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  into  the  Parana. 

Rio  Negro,  a  confiderable  river  of  South  America,  which 
runs  from  the  river  Oronoko,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  enters  the  river  of  the  Amazons,,  near  Fort  Rio  Negro. 
S.  lat.  30  15'.  W.  long.  61  °  31'. — R.  Nucdo  Bay,  a  bay  on 
the  N.  coalt  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  i8c  26'.  W.  long.  76-46'. 
—  R.  de  Oro,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  4Z0  45'. — R.  de  Ouro,  a  river 
of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  230  52'. 
W.  long.  I63. — R.  de  las  Pa/mas.  See  Palmas. —R.  das 
Palmas.  See  ScHERBRO. — R.  de  la  Plata.  See  Plata. — 
R.  dti  Patos,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
S.  lat.  2§u  jo'. — R.  dfs  Palras,  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  90  10'. — R.  de  Pbios,  a  river 
of  the  Ilthmus  of  Darien,  which  runs  into  the  Spaniih  Main, 
N.  lat.  (j-  12'.  \V.  long.  So0  25'. — R.  de  Puercos,  a  har- 
iiour  on  the  N.  coalt  of  Cuba,  S.W.  ot  Bahia  Honda. — 
R.  de  hs  Rabados,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  S.  lat.  45'  10'. — R.  dos  Ramos,  a  river  of 
Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  14°  37'. — R. 
Rial,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  divides  the  eaptainthip  of  Ser- 
gippe  from  that  ot  All-Saints.  This  river,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  bar  at  the  entrance,  on  which  there  is  but  ten  feet 
of  water,  would  be  an  inlet  to  the  molt  fertile  and  pleafar.t 
part  of  the  Brafils.  Over  the  bar  there  is  room  enough, 
and  depth  of  water  fufficient,  for  the  whole  navy  of  England 
to  ride  in  fafety.  About  four  leagues  above  the  mouth, 
this  river  divides  itfelf  into  four  large  branches,  one  running 
N.N.W.  called  Rio  Fundo,  another  N.W.  navigable  for 
any  vefi'cl  that  can  get  near  the  bar,  as  far  as  the  towns  of 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Euftatia,  from  the  latter  of  which  it 
takes  its  name,  a  third,  called  Rio  de  I'ao  Grand,  or  Great 
Timber  river,  which  runs  W.N.W.  The  main  branch, 
which  run  W.S.W.  is  alio  navigable  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Bahia,  about  20  leagues  from  its  mouth.  On  the  banks  of 
thel'e  branches  there  are  many  tine  plantations,  and  fmall  vil- 
lages, which  fend  great  quantities  of  fugar,  tobacco,  and 
mandioc  to  Bahia  "r  Ii  ni.unbuco,  as  the  wind  permits. 
This  river  runs  into  the  lea  through  four  channels,  formed 
by  three  fmall  landy  iflands,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  it.  About 
12  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Rio  Real  is  a  fmall  harbour,  called 
Torre  Garcia  de  A  villa,  defended  by  four  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
the  town  lie.  about  a  mile  above  the  port,  on  the  high' II 
land  on  this  coalt  ;  and  it  is  the  belt  for  a  (hip  to  make,  that 
is  bound  to  Bahia,  while  the  N.E.  wind  blows.  —  R.  del  Rey, 
Ot  River  Real,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  At- 


lantic, N.  lit.  4"  30'.  E.  long.  S:  5'.  This  river  may  be 
diltinguifiied  by  the  extreme  high  lands  of  Amboyes,  be- 
tween it  and  the  river  Camarones,  fituated  S.E.  from  the 
mouth.  It  appears  like  a  deep  large  bay  running  N.,  21 
or  24  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  where  the  ground  is  oozy; 
the  channel  being  exactly  in  the  middle,  free  from  Ihoals 
and  fands,  except  near  the  E.  fide,  which  is  foul  ;  the  (hore 
on  both  fides  is  low  and  marlhy.  The  river  which  comes  far 
from  the  N.,  is  wide  for  a  long  interval  into  the  country, 
and  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers  in  its  courfe  :  the  ad- 
jacent lands  are  populous  and  full  of  villages.  The  princi- 
pal trade  conlilts  in  (laves  and  large  elephants'  teeth,  and 
akkori  or  blue  coral.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Calbongas 
(which  fee).— R.  dos  Reyes  Magos,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  190  20'. —  R.  St.  Balardo,  a 
river  of  New  Albion,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N. 
lat.  34c  44'. — R.  St.. Andre,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  1 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  35^  40'. — R.  St.  Maria,  a 
river  of  Chili,   which  runs  into  the   Pacific  ocean,   S.  lat. 

510  36' R.  de  Sal,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  riles  in  the 

province  of  Culiacan,  on  the  borders  of  New  Bifcay,  and 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  23 :  40'. — R.  Salado,  a 
river  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  which 
rifes  about  60  miles  W.  of  Salta,  and  firft  bears  the  name 
of  "  Rio  del  PalTage,"  but  being  joined  by  feveral  fmaller 
dreams,  it  changes  its  name  to  Salado,  and  runs  into  the 
Parana  at  Santa  Fe,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  its 
whole  courfe  being  about  500  miles. — R.  Salado,  or  R.  d^s 
Apaches,  a  river  of  North  America,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  Bravo,  which  joins  the  main  dream,  about  N.  lat. 
300  40'.  W.  long.  86J R.  Salado,  a  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  in  the  latter  part  of  its  courfe,  divides  Chili 
from  Peru,  and  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,   S.  lat.  26:  15'. 

—  R.  i/e  lus  Sauces,  a  river  ot  South  America,  which  riles 
in  Patagonia,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  by  two  flreams, 
forming  between  them  a  confiderable  ifland  and  the  fouthcrn 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Anegada,   S.  lat.  39°  45'. 

RlO  Seco,  a  town  ot   Portugal,   in  the  province  of  Beira, 

on  the  borders  ot   Spain  ;   7  miles  S.S.E.  of  Almeida R. 

Seco,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  S. 
lat.  -&. 

Rio  Secundo,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova,  on  the  river  Secundo  ;   30  miles  S.  of  Cordova. 

—  R.  Stlbola.  See  ScHERBRO.  —  R.  Sin  Fondo,  a  river  of 
Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  430  50'. — 
R.  del  Spiritu  Santo.  See  Mamca. — R.  das  'I'rombetas,  a 
river  ot  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  river  of  the  Ama/.ons 
at  Pauxi. — R.  de  Vacat,  a  river  ot  Mexico,  which  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  14,0. — R.  Verde,  a  river  of  Peru, 
which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,    N.  lat.  1   . 

Rio  Verde,  a  town  ot  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guaf- 
teea  ;    90  miles  N.W.  of  St.  YagO  de  los  V.illcs. 

RIOBAMBA,  a  jurisdiction  of  South  America,  in  the 

viceroyalty  ot  New  Granada  and  audience  of  ^uilo  ; 
fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  affiento  ol  Latacunga.  This 
jurildiction  is  divided  into  two  departments  ;  th rej  ,'dor, 

who  relides  at  Kiobamba,  appointing  a  deputy,  who  lives  at 
the  affiento  ot    Hambalo,    fituated  between   tin-  capital   and 

Latacunga.      The   firft  department  contains    18  principal 

villages.      The  productions  and  manufactures  of  t  lie  province 

of  Kiobamba  excel  all  the  o  'X  of  the  provinces  of  Peru. 
In  various  parts  it  has  rich  mines  ol  gold  and  Giver,  The 
jurildictious  of  Kiobamba,  Alaufi,  ai  A  Cui  nca,  by  means 

of  the  warclioufcs  at  Yaguachc  aud  N'or.mjcl,  tarry  on  a 
confiderable  trade  with  Guayaquil.  This  trade,  in  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country,   which  coinill  only  of  three  forts, 

cloth, 
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cloth,  bags,  and  linen,  is  attended  with  confiderable  profit 
to  the  dealers,  and  advantage  to  the  country,  as  all  the  poor 
people,  who  are  remarkably  numerous,  and  perlons  of  fub- 
ftance,  except  thofe  of  the  capital,  wear  the  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  country.  Part  of  the  wheat  produced  in  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  Riobamba  and  Chimbo  is  fent  to  Guayaquil. 
This  jurifdi&ion  is  (by  miftake)  defcribed  under  Hambato 
(which  fee).  We  (hall  here  fubjoin  an  account  of  Hambato. 
This  affiento  ftands  in  a  wide  plain  at  the  bottom  of  a  moun- 
tain, N.  of  Riobamba.  On  its  N.  fide  runs  a  large  river, 
which  has  a  bridge  ;  the  river  having  never  been  fordable  on 
account  of  its  depth  and  extreme  rapidity.  It  is  finely 
fituated,  and  in  extent  of  populoufnefs  nearly  equal  to 
Latacunga  ;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounting  to 
eight  or  nine  thoufand.  The  houfes  are  built  of  unburnt 
bricks,  well  planned,  and  make  a  good  appearance.  They 
are  of  low  elevation,  for  the  purpofe  of  avoiding  the  destruc- 
tive effetts  of  earthquakes.  Here  are  a  parifh  church,  two 
chapels  of  eafe,  and  a  convent  of  Francifcans.  The  earth- 
quake which  made  fuch  terrible  havock  in  the  afliento  of 
Latacunga  proved  alio  fatal  to  this,  the  horrors  of  which 
were  augmented  by  the  terrible  eruptions  from  mount  Car- 
guarifo,  in  confequence  of  which  a  muddy  torrent,  formed 
of  allies,  cinders,  and  fnow  melted  by  the  flames  of  the 
aperture,  precipitated  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  over- 
flowing the  fields,  fweeping  away  the  cattle,  and  every  thing 
elfe  in  the  way  by  its  violence.  The  inhabitants,  in  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  rcfemble  thofe  of  Quero  ;  but  it  has 
fewer  families  of  diftinction  than  Riobamba.  The  bread 
made  at  this  afliento  is  famous  all  over  the  province,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  fent  to  Quito  and  other  parts,  without  being 
deteriorated  by  length  of  time.  It  has  fix  villages.  The 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Quero  make  all  forts  of 
cabinet  work  ;  that  of  Petate  is  equally  famous  for  abundance 
of  fugar-canes  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  fugar ;  and 
that  of  Santa  Rofa  de  Pilaguin,  which,  with  its  fields,  lies 
on  the  fide  of  Carguarifo,  is  famous  for  the  goodnefs  of  its 
barley,  as  the  diflricTt  bordering  on  the  afliento  is  for  its  ex- 
quifite  fruits  ;  and  to  this  diftrift  Quito  owes  molt  of  the 
European  kinds  fold  in  that  city.  See  Quito  and  Gra- 
nada. 

Riobamba,    the  capital   of  the  jurifdidYion  above-men- 
tioned, and  defcribed  under  Hambato.     This  elegant  town, 
by  the  devaluation  occafioned  by  the  terrible  earthquake  on 
the  4th  of  February   1797,  became  a  heap   of  ruins,  and 
foon  totally  difappeared  ;  for  the  peak  of  Sicalpa  falling  on 
the  town,  and  flopping  the   two  rivers   which  pafs  by  it, 
formed  a  lake,  fo  that  even  the  ruins  were  not  vifible.     Of 
90CO   inhabitants,    only    about   400  efcaped.       Although 
Quito  fuilained  little  damage,   Latacunga,  and  all  the  ham- 
lets  in  its  corregiamento,  were   utterly  deftroyed.      Many 
perfons   penlhed,  and  the  furvivors   were  infefted   by   the 
putridity  of  the  dead  bodies.     Near  Hambato  many  moun- 
tains fplit,  and  by  their  fudden   fall  occafioned   Hill  more 
awful  deftruftion   among  the  human   race.     Quero,   men- 
tioned in   the  preceding  article,  with   all  its  people  were 
buried,  in  an  inftant,  under  a  cliff  which  fell  on  the  town. 
Pelileo   was  overwhelmed  by  a  llream  of  water  and  mud  ; 
the   circumjacent  lands  were  all  tranfpofed  ;  and  a  deadly 
filence  indicated  the  general  ruin.     Alaufi  and  Guaranda 
alfo   fuffered   greatly.     The    fate  of  Cuenca,   Loja,  Jaen, 
and  Guayaquil,  was,  at  that  time,  unknown  ;  but  the  Ihocks 
do  not  feem  to  have  extended  fo  far.     The  caufe  of  this  de- 
folation  feems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  volcano  Tanga- 
runga  or  Tangurugua,  between  Latacunga  and  Riobamba  ; 
as  tne  tremendous  fubterraneous  thunders  all  proceeded  from 
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that  quarter,  and  the  greateil  ruin  was  in  its  vicinity  ;  to- 
wards the  N.  the  earthquake  was  faintly  perceived  at  Palto. 
Riobamba  is  diftant  90  miles  S.  from  Quito.  S.  lat.  i°  20'. 
W.  long.  780  30'.     See  Quito. 

RIOCH1CO,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Hiaqui,  on  the  river  Hiaqui ;  800  miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico. 
N.  lat.  2<f  4.'.     W.  long.  iii°  36'. 

RIOFRIO,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Old  Caftile  ;  feven 
miles  S.  of  Segovia. 

RIOJA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman  ;  240  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Yago  del  Efteros. 
N.  lat.  290  15'.     W.  long.  700. 

RIOLAN,  John,  in  Biography,  an  able  French  pliy- 
iician,  was  born  at  Amiens.  He  was  greatly  diftinguifhed 
by  his  attainments  both  in  literature  and  fcience,  and  is  faid 
not  only  to  have  written  and  lpoken  the  learned  languages 
with  facility,  but  to  have  been  thoroughly  intimate  with  the 
contents  ot  almofl  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  He 
gave  leflbns  in  natural  philofophy  at  the  college  of  Boncour, 
at  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  the  year  1574.  Little 
is  recorded  refpefting  his  life,  but  that  he  was  elected  dean 
of  the  faculty  in  1586,  and  continued  in  that  office  in  the 
following  year.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  Oftober  1606. 
He  was  one  of  the  greateil  ornaments  of  the  profeflion  at 
Paris  in  his  time  ;  and  was  a  itrenuous  advocate  for  the 
doftrine  of  Hippocrates  and  the  ancients,  whom  he  de- 
tended  with  great  ardour  againlt  the  chemilts.  His  works 
are  indicative  of  genius  ;  they  were  collefted  and  pub- 
lilhed,  together  with  fome  poithumous  trafts,  at  Paris,  in 
1610,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Omnia."  Separately,  we 
find  the  following  ;  "  De  Primis  Principiis  Rerum  Natu- 
ralium,  Libri  tres,"  Paris,  1571.  "Ad  Impudentiam 
quorundam  Chirurgorum,  qui  Medicis  aequare  et  Chirur- 
giam  psblice  profited  voluut  ;  pro  veteri  dignitate  Medi- 
cinae  Apologia  philofophica,"  ib.  1577.  This  was  a  fort 
of  declaration  of  war  againft  the  lurgeons,  whom  he  at- 
tacked for  attempting  to  teach  without  any  knowledge  of 
literature  ;  it  was  followed  by  feveral  pieces  on  both  fides. 
"  Commentani  in  fex  pofteriores  Phyfiologix  Fernelii 
Libros,"  1577.  "Ars  bene  Medendi,"  Lugd.  1589.  "Ad 
Libros  Fernelii  de  abcitis  rerum  caufis  Commentani,"  Par. 
1598.  "  Univerfae  Medicinae  Compendium,"  1 59S.  "Ad 
Libavii  Maniam  Refponfio,  pro  Cenfura  Schols  Parifienfis 
contra  Alchymiam  lata,"  1600.  "  Chirurgia,"  Lipf.  1601. 
"  Praeleftiones  in  Libros  Phyiiologicos  et  de  abditis  rerum 
caufis.  Acceflerunt  Opuicula  quredam  Philofophica," 
1602.     "  De  Febribus,"    1640. 

Riolan,  John,  the  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1577.  His  father  did  not  fail  to  afford 
every  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  riling  talents,  and  his  mind  was  naturally  turned  to  the 
iludy  of  medicine  by  the  reputation,  zeal,  and  love  of  the 
profeflion,  which  the  former  poflefl'ed  ;  his  early  ftudics  were 
alfo  greatly  facilitated,  and  many  difficulties  removed,  by 
the  domeltic  inilruttion  which  he  thus  received.  His  pro- 
grefs  accordingly  was  uncommonly  rapid  ;  and  a  very  few 
years  after  he  had  received  his  degree  in  1604,  he  came 
forward  as  an  author  in  a  way  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fubfequent  reputation.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  royal 
profeflbr  of  anatomy  and  botany  by  Louis  XI 11.  ;  and  in 
this  latter  capacity  he  petitioned  the  king  for  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  a  botanic  garden  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He 
fublequently  held  the  appointment  of  phyfician  to  queen 
Mary  de  Medicis,  and  accompanied  that  princefs  in  her 
travels  ;  he  arrived  at  Cologne,  after  her  death,  in  July 
1642,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  refumed  the  praftice 

of 
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of  his  profefllon.  After  having  twice  undergone  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  February  1657. 

Riolan  was  devoted  to  the  finely  of  anatomy,  and  was 
one  of  the  mod  expert  and  learned  anatomilts  of  his  time  ; 
his  learning,  indeed,  was  rather  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of 
his  progreis  as  a  difcoverer,  or  perhaps  we  mould  fay  his 
devotion  to  the  ancients  ;  for,  in  many  cafes,  he  feemed  to 
fee  only  through  their  eyes.  Yet  he  was  arrogant  in  his 
claims  to  originality,  and  by  his  pertinacity  and  farcaltic 
contempt  of  others,  he  raifed  hinilelf  many  opponents  and 
enemies.  He  published  fcveral  original  obiervations,  how- 
ever, refpefting  many  parts  of  anatomical  fcience,  efpe- 
cially  refpefting  the  ftrufture  of  the  colon,  the  biliary 
duct?,  the  uteres  and  vagina,  the  tongue,  os  hyoides,  &c. 
None  of  his  anatomical  works  contain  any  engravings  ;  as 
he  maintained  that  no  reprefentations  could  fuperfede  the 
ftudy  of  nature.  All  his  lludies,  however,  were  not  con- 
fined to  anatomy,  as  the  following  lilt  of  his  works  will 
evince.  "  Brevis  excurfus  in  Battologiam  Quercetani,  quo 
Alchemic  principia  funditus  diruuntur,  et  Artis  Veritas 
demonilratur,"  Par.  1604.  "  Comparatio  veteris  Medicine 
cum  nova,  Hippocratica:  in  Hermetica,  Dogmatics,  cum 
Spagyrica,"  1605.  "  Difputatio  de  Monllro  Lutctia: 
1605  nato."  "  Incurfionum  Quercetani  depullio,"  id. 
"  Cenfura  demonftrationis  Harveti  pro  veritate  Alchymia-," 
1606.  "  Schola  Anatomica  novis  et  raris  obfervationibus 
illuilrata.  Adjuncla  ell  accurata  foetus  humani  hilloria," 
1607  ;  enlarged  by  the  author  with  the  title  of  "  Anatome 
corporis  humani,"  1610.  "  In  Librum  CI.  Galcni  de 
Offibus,  ad  Tyrones  explanr.tiones  apologetics  pro  Galeno, 
adverfus  novitios  et  novatores  Anatomicos,"  1 G  t '-{ .  "  Gi- 
gantomachie,"  1613,  written  in  refutation  of  Habicot's 
account  of  the  diicovery  of  the  bones  of  the  giant  TeutO- 
bochus.  Riolan  publiflied  two  other  trafts,  or  more,  upon 
this  controverfy,  which  ended  with  the  appearance  of  his 
"  Gigantologie  ;  difcours  fur  la  grandeur  des  Geants,  &c." 
in  1618.  "  Olteologia  ex  veterum  et  recentiorum  prae- 
ceptis  defcripta,"  1614.  "  Difcours  fur  les  Herma- 
phrodits,  oil  il  eft  demontrc,  contre  l'opinion  commune, 
qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  vrais  Hermaphrodits,"  1614.  "  Ana- 
tomica, feu  Anthropographia,"  1618.  "  Enchiridium 
anatomicum  et  pathologicum,"  1648,  and  many  times  re- 
printed; the  bed  edition  is  of  Paris,  1658.  "  Opufcula 
anatomica  nova,"  Loud.  1649,  containing  remarks  011  1  lie 
anatomical  works  of  the  moll  celebrated  phyficians,  and 
an  attack  upon  Harvey,  and  his  doftrine  of  the  circulation, 
of  which  Riolan  was  a  great  antagonilt.  "  Curieufes  Re- 
chcrches  fur  les  ccoles  de  Mcdccine  de  Paris  et  de  Mont- 
pelier,"  l6ct.  He  alfo  publifhed  three  different  works, 
entitled  "Opufcula  anatomica,"  in  1650,  and  the  three 
following  years,  oppofing  the  doclriiies  of  Bartholine  and 
Pecquet,  refpefting  the  abforbents  and  lafteals,  and  Har- 
ney's on  the  circulation  ;  and  two  more  on  the  fame  fub- 
jefts,  with  the  titles  of  "  Refponlio  prima,  et  altera,"  1652 
and  i6yy.     Eloy  Dift.  Hift.  de  la  Med. 

RlOLl,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 
1 1  miles  S.  of  Manfredonia. 

RIOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Amone  ;  nine  miles  W.  of  Facn/a. 

RIOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diilrift  of  Mau- 
riac  ;  15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mauriac.  The  place  contains 
1114,  and  the  canton  7498  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  210 
kiliometrcs,  in  12  communes. 

RlOM,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a  diftrift, 
in  the  department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me  ;  eight  miles  N.  of 
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Clermont-Ferrand.  The  place  contains  13,328  inhabitants 
in  both  its  E.  and  W.  divilions  ;  the  canton  of  the  former 
includes  12,433,  and  the  latter  12,441  inhabitants;  the 
territory  of  the  former  being  70,  and  that  of  the  latter 
24^  kiliometrcs,  the  former  having  feven,  and  the  latter  five, 
communes.      N.  lat.  450  43'.      E.  long.  30  11'. 

RIONDO,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the 
fifli  more  commonly  called  riper,  a  fmall  fiili,  of  the  fhape 
of  the  faber  or  doree,  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 

RIONE,  or  Rioni,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Afia,  an- 
ciently called  "  Phafis,"  which  rifes  in  the  principality  of 
Georgia,  and  forming  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Min- 
grelia,  runs  into  the  Black  fea,  N.  lat.  42°  15'.  E.  long. 
4l°  2S'- 

RIONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  ;  three  miles  N.W.  of  Cadillac. 

RIOPA,  a  town  of  Spain,  inNewCaftile;  13  miles  S. 
of  Alcaraz. 

RIOS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Vefoul.  The  place  contaiiHi  578,  and  the  canton  9028  in- 
habitants, on  a  territory  of  230  kiliometres,  in  34  com- 
munes. 

Rios,  a  town  of  Chili;  90  miles  N.N. E.  of  Valparayfo. 

RIOSECO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of"  Leon  ; 
96  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madrid.  N.  lat.  410  C2'.  W.  long-. 
5°  7'-  S 

RIOT,  in  Law,  the  forcible  doing  of  an  unlawful  thing, 
of  a  private  nature,  by  three  or  more  perfons  affembled 
together  for  that  purpofe  ;  either  with  or  without  a  com- 
mon caule  or  quarrel  (3  Inft.  176.):  as  if  they  beat  a 
man ;  or  hunt  and  kill  game  in  another's  park,  chafe, 
warren,  or  liberty  ;  or  do  any  other  unlawful  aft  with  force 
and  violence  ;  or  even  do  a  lawful  aft,  as  removing  a  nui- 
lance,  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  manner. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  riota,  of  ar'utare,  to 
run  at  each  other  as  rams  do.  Though,  from  an  ancient 
Gauhfh  verfion  of  the  bible,  quoted  by  Skinner,  riot 
fliould  rather  feem  originally  to  fignify  luxury  and  excefs ; 
whence  our  law  riot  might  proceed  ;  becaufe  thefe  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  quarrels. 

For  the  difference  between  a  riot,  rout,  and  unlawful 
affembly,  fee  Rout,  and  Unlawful  sljpmlly. 

The  punimment  of  riots  and  routs,  where  a  number  of 
perlons  from  three  to  eleven  are  concerned,  is,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  fine  and  imprifonment  only  ;  to  which,  in  very 
enormous  cafes,  the  pillory  has  been  fometimes  fuperadded. 
(1  Hawk.  P.C.  159.)  And  by  the  ftat.  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7. 
any  two  jullices,  together  with  the  flieriff  or  under-meriff 
of  the  county,  may  come  with  the  poffc  comitatus,  if  need 
be,  and  fupprefs  any  Rich  riot,  allembly,  or  rout,  arrell 
the  rioters,  and  record  upon  the  fpot  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  whole  tranfaftion  ;  which  record  alone 
(hall  be  a  fufficient  conviftion  of  the  offenders  ;  and  it  is 
held  that  any  battery,  wounding,  or  killing  the  rioters, 
that  may  happen  in  fuppiefling  the  riot,  is  jultiliable.  The 
riotous  allembluig  of  twelve  perfons  or  more,  and  not  dif- 
pcrfing  upon  proclamation,  was  llril  made  high  treafou 
by  flat.  3  &  4  Edward  VI.  c.  5.  but  repealed  by  (lat. 
1  Mary,  c.  I.  Neverthelefs,  the  offence  was  made  a 
fingle  felony  by  1  Mar.  ftat.  2.  c.  J  2.  and  by  1  Eliz. 
c.  16.  will*  whom  the  law  expired.  However,  it  was  re- 
vived, in  order  to  fupport  the  execution  of  the  aft  of  fettle- 
ment,  and  made  perpetual  by  I  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  which  enafts, 
that  it  any  twelve  perfons  arc  unlawfully  allemblcd  to  the 
difturbance  oi  the  peace,  and  any  one  jullicc  of  the  peace, 
(hcriff,    uiHier-iVi.il,    or  mayor   of   a  town,    (hall  think. 

proper 
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proper  to  command  them  by  proclamation  to  difperfe,  it 
they  contemn  liis  orders,  and  continue  together  for  one  hour 
afterwards,  fuch  contempt  (hall  be  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  And  farther,  if  the  reading  of  the  proclama- 
tion be. by  force  oppofed,  or  in  any  manner  wilfully 
hindered,  fuch  oppofers  and  hinderers  are  felons,  without 
benefit  of  clergy;  and  all  perlbns  concerned,  knowing  of 
fuch  hindrance,'  and  not  difperfing,  are  felons,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  And  the  aft  indemnifies  the  peace 
officers,  and  their  affiftantst,  if  they  kill  any  of  the  mob  in 
endeavouring  to  difperfe  them.  Moreover,  if  any  perfons, 
fo  riotoufly  aflembled,  begin,  even  before  proclamation, 
to  pull  down  any  church,  chapel,  imvting-houfe,  dwelling. 
houfe,  or  out-houfes,  they  ihall  be  felons,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.      Blackit.  Comm.  book  iv.  ch.  xi. 

RIOU,  in  Geography,  a  fi.iall  ifland  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  eoait  of  France.     N.  Lit.  43°  1 1'.     E.  long. 

6°  25'. 

Riou'j  IJland,  or  Rovahoga,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacihc 
ocean,  about  24  miles  in  circumference  ;  discovered  in  the 
year  1 792,  by  lieutenant  Herget,  commander  of  the  Didalus 
itorefhip.      S.  lat.   8°  50'.      E.  long.   220=  50'. 

RIOXA,  a  province  of  Spain,  fituated  in  Old  Caltile, 
on  the  borders  of  Bifcay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro. 

RIPA  Candita,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Baiilicata  ;  fix  miles  S.W.  of  Venofa. 

Rita  Llmofdra,  a  town  of  Naples,  i:i  the  county  of 
Molife  ;  nine  miles  E.  of  Moliie. 

Rii'A  Tranfona,  a  town  of  the  marquifate  of  Ancona, 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Fermo  ;  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Afcoli.      N.  lat.  42°  58'.      E.  long.    I g°  49'. 

RIPA1LEE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Leman  lake,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  with 
a  convent  ;  one  mile  N.  of  Thenon. 

RIPEN,  a  fea-port  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  on 
the  Gram  ;  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  and  capital  of  the  diocefe. 
This  town  was  probably  built  about  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity  into  this  kingdom,  and,  next  to 
Wiborg,  is  deemed  the  molt  ancient  town  in  North  Jut- 
land. It  was  formerly  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  and 
flourifhing  cities  in  the  North  ;  as  it  had  four  parifh 
churches  and  live  chapels,  beiides  the  cathedral,  four  con- 
vents with  their  churches,  a  llrong  caftle,  and  between  600 
and  700  free  burghers.  A  considerable  number  of  Ihips 
traded  to  Norway,  France,  England,  Holland,  Sec.  from 
this  port ;  and  the  city  had  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
But  its  grandeur  and  opulence  were  almolt  annihilated  by  a 
dreadful  lire  in  1580,  and  other  conflagrations,  by  inunda- 
tions, and  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  merchants'  old 
Exchange  is  converted  into  a  town-houfe.  Some  little 
trade  is  Hill  carried  on  at  this  place,  in  grain,  horned 
cattle,  horfes,  &c.  ;  but  the  fhallownefs  of  the  river  ad- 
mits only  fmall  veffels  to  come  up  to  the  city,  and  thefe 
only  at  high  water  ;  77  miles  S.  of  Wiborg.  N.  lat.  550  21'. 
E.  long.   8:  46'. 

RIPENERS,  in  Medicine,  a  fort  of  topical  remedies, 
called  alfo  drawers,  dlgeftlves,  maturantia,  J'uppuratives,  &c. 
See  Maturation. 

RIPENING  of  Fruit,  in  Gardening,  may  be  forwarded 
feveral  ways.  See  CapRIFICATION,  Hor-Beds,  and  Forc- 
ing. 

RIPER  A,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Berar  ;  2;  miles  N.E.  of  Notchegong. 

RIPERTNAU,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Lippe  ;  three  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lemgow. 

RIPIENO,  Ital.  in  Mufic,  implies  full,  in  oppoiition 
ro  folo.     In  C'orelli's  concertos,    the  folo  part6  are  faid  to 
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be  del  concertino,  the  little  concert  ;  and  the  tulli  parts,  or 
ripieno,  del  concerto  grojfo,  of  the  great  concert.  The  firft 
eight  of  Corelli's  concertos  were  compofed  for  the  church, 
a  due  cor'i,  for  two  bands  or  choirs,  which  are  often  in  dia- 
logue. By  ripieno  is  always  meant  a  fubordinate  part,  to 
which  few  difficulties  are  entruited ;  being  what  the  French 
call  compliffage,  or  parts  to  till  up  and  complete  the  har- 
mony. 

RIPIERS,  RlPIARII,  in  our  Old  Writers,  thofe  that 
bring  fifh  from  the  fea-coail  to  the  inner,  parts  of  the 
land. 

They  were  thus  called  zjifceUa,  qua  in  dcoehendis  pifc'i- 
bus  utuntur,  Angllce,  a  rip. 

RIPLEY,  in  Geography,  a  market-town  and  parifh, 
partly  in  the  lower,  and  partly  in  the  upper  divilion  of  the 
wapentake  of  Claro,  Well-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  England,  is 
five  miles  N.W.  from  Knarelhoroiigh,  and  2 14  miles  N.N.  W. 
from  London.  The  town  had  formerly  a  caftle  attached  to 
it,  fome  part  of  which  is  yet  Handing.  The  market  here  is 
held  on  Monday,  weekly;  and  there  are  annual  fairs  on  Eailer 
Monday,  and  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  days  of  Auguft, 
for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  lheep.  A  free-fchool  at  this 
place,  as  appears  from  an  infeription  over  its  entrance,  was 
built  and  endowed  in  the  year  1702,  by  Mary,  and  Catha- 
rine Ingilby,  daughters  of  fir  William  Ingilby,  then  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  contains  many 
monumental  erections  in  memory  of  that  family.  In  the 
church-yard  ftands  the  pedeltal  of  an  ancient  crofs,  which 
contains  eight  niches  curioufly  ornamented,  but  the  effigies 
are  gone,  as  likewiie  the  fhaft  of  the  crofs.  This  parifh,  ac- 
cording to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1S11,  contains  222 
houfes,  and  1053  inhabitants. 

Ripley -caftle,  the  feat  of  fir  John  Ingilby,  baronet,  ad- 
joins the  town.  The  chief  part  of  it  was  built  by  fir  William 
Ingilby,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but  the  great 
tewer  is  far  more  ancient,  having  belonged  to  a  former 
ftru&ure.  It  has  been  much  enlarged  of  late  years  ;  and 
is  now  a  ftately  and  commodious  family  manfion.  Some  of 
the  apartments  are  finiihed  with  great  elegance  ;  and  the 
ftaircafe  difplays  a  large  Venetian  window  of  ilained  glafs, 
on  which  is  reprefented  a  feries  of  fhields,  fhewing  the 
quarterings  and  inter-marriages  of  the  Ingilby  family,  fince 
their  fettlement  at  Ripley,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Eaftward  from  Ripley  is  Copgrove,  an  elegant  manfion 
belonging  to  H.  Duncombe,  efq.  which  contains  an  excellent 
collection  of  paintings,  bulls,  and  prints  from  the  moll  cele- 
brated mailers.  The  pleafure-grounds  are  extenfive,  and  are 
ornamented  with  a  fine  lake.  Near  this  feat  is  that  of  Al- 
lerton-Mauleverer,  the  property  of  lord  Stourton.  The  houfe 
is  a  modern  edifice,  built  by  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 
York.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  park,  containing  400  acres  of 
land,  chequered  by  hills  and  dales.  At  this  place  was 
formerly  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  fubjedt  to  the  abbev  of 
Marmontier  in  France.  It  was  founded  by  Richard  Maule- 
verer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  diffolved  by 
Henry  VI.  who  fettled  its  revenues  on  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Beauties  of  England  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  John 
Bigland. 

RIPOGONUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Fsrfter,  from 
pii,  pWof,  a  /lender  iivig,  and  ywv,  a  joint,  becaufe  of  its 
(lender,  jointed,  twining  habit,  was  referred  by  the  foil  of 
the  author,  as  well  as  by  the  younger  Linna*us,  to  Smilax  ; 
(fee  that  article.)  Mr.  Brown,  neverthelefs,  retains  Ripo- 
gonum,  in  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  I.  293,  becaufe  of  its  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  the  two  bracteas  at  the  bafe  cf  each, 
and  the  racemofe  inflorefcence.  Two  fpecies  are  mentioned, 
3  R.  album 
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R.  album  and  parviflorum,  the  latter  or'  which  is   Foritei  's 
plant,   Smilax  Ripogonum,   Ford.  Prodr.  70. 

R I  POLL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 
14  miles  N.  of  Vique. 

RIPON,  or  Rippos,  a  market  and  borough  to  wn  in  the 
lower  divifion  of  the  wapentake  ot  Cl.iro,  liberty  of  Ripon, 
Welt-riding  of  Yorklhire,  England,  is  fituated  at  the 
diftance  of  it  miles  X.  from  Harrow-gate,  and  222  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London.  It  occupies  the  declivity  of  a 
gentle  eminence,  between  the  rivers  Ure  and  Skell,  and  not 
far  from  their  confluence.  Over  thefe  rivers  are  fix  bn  ' 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  One  of  thefe  is  a  very  hand- 
fome  itructure  of  ltone,  and  has  feventeen  arches.  Y 
town  is  large,  and  the  buildings  are  in  general  good ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  principal  ftre<  ;.  According  to  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  of  181  r,  the  parith  contains  452  houtes, 
and  2346  inhabitants,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  include  the 
borough,  winch  is  omitted  in  the  reports. 

The  origin  of  Ripon  is  to  be  referred  to  a  very  remote 
era.  By  Salmon,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Roman 
Ifurium,  but  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  The  probability  on 
the  fubjeci  is,  that  it  owes  its  foundation  to  the  monallery 
which  was  eilablilhed  here  in  the  year  661,  bv  Eata,  abbot 
of  Melrofs,  in  Scotland.  About  that  period  we  find  it  firli 
mentioned  111  historical  record,  when  it  is  laid  to  have  con- 
tilted  only  of  thirty  houfes.  Tins  town  was  deltroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  remained  a  heap  ot  ruins  for  feveral  years.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  rebuilt  ;  and  in  the  year  S86,  king 
Alfred  is  faid  to  have  incorporated  it  as  a  royal  borough, 
to  be  governed,  bv  a  vigillarius,  or  wakeman,  twelve  elders, 
and  twenty-four  affiftants.  Ripon  was  deltroyed  a  fecond 
time  by  king  Ivlred  in  revenge  ot  a  revolt  of  the  Northum- 
brian Danes.  This  event  occurred  in  the  year  950 ;  after 
which  Ripon  was  again  rebuilt  and  began  toflounlh,  but  did 
not  long  remain  in  a  Rate  of  tranquillity.  In  the  year  1069  it 
once  more  ihareil  in  the  fatal  confequences  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Northumbrians  agiinll  the  Norman  Conqueror  ;  and  fixteen 
years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  general  lurvey,  the  town,  and 
the  country  around  it,  {till remained  walte  and  uncultivated. 
peace  having  bten  reftored,  however,  Ripon  again  revived 
from  its  embers,  and  continued  in  a  profperous  condition,  till 
the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward. II.  fubjeftrd  it  to  new  misfortune!.  In  the  year  I  323, 
Robert  I.  king  of  Scotland,  having  driven  Edward  and  his 
arsay  out  of  his  kingdom,  invaded  England,  laying  waile  the 
country  with  tire  and  fword  to  the  very  walls  of  York. 
Ripon  i uttered  in  the  general  devaluation,  the  houfes  having 
been  deltroyed  by  fire,  and  mod  of  its  inhabitants  put  to  the 
fword.  No  looner,  however,  had  the  victorious  career  of 
Edward  III.  freed  the  country  from  the  invaders,  than  it  was 
reftored  to  a  profperous  condition,  principally  through  the 
exertions  of  the  archbilhop  of  York,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  many  ot  whom  fixed  their  reiidence 
here.  Since  t  hat  time  Ripon  has  been  occaiionally  honoured 
by  royal  vifltH.  Henry  IV.  retired  hither,  with  his  whole 
court,  in  1405,  when  the  plague  raged  in  London.  In  the 
year  1604,  a  limilar  caufe  occalioncd  the  removal  of  the 
lord  prelidcnt's  court  tram  York  to  this  town. 

Ripon  tirll  tent  members  to  parliament  in  the  23d  year 
of  Edward  I.,  but  this  privilege  was  loon  after  discontinued, 
and  was  not  revived  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The 
patronage  of  the  borough  is  veiled  in  Mifs  Laurence,  ot 
Studley-Royal,  who  poHelTes  all  the  burgage  tenements  to 
which  the  right  of  election  is  attached.  The  number  of 
voters  i*  T46,  and  the  mayor  is  the  returning  officer.  Tlir 
corporation,  by  virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  king  James  I., 
and  fince  confirmed,  and,  in  fomc  degree,  extended,  by 
Vol.  XXX. 


fucceeding    monarchs,  eor.fifls   of  a   mayor,   recorder,    1 2 
aldermen,    24   afiiftants,    a   town-clerk,   and   other   inferior 
officers.      Ripon  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  fpurs,  which  were,  indeed,  fo  highly  elleemed,  that  it  be- 
came a  proverbial  expreffion  to  fay  «  As  true  Heel  as  Ripon 
rowels,"   when    [peaking  of  a  man   of  fidelity,  honefty,  or 
intrepidity.      Tin;   manufacture   of  woollens    likewife    flou- 
rithccl  here,  in  former  times,   bnt   this  branch  of  buiinefs  is 
now  compli  tely  decayed.     The  archbilhop  of  York  has  his 
court  and  prifon   here  for   the   liberty  of  Ripon.     On   the 
nomination   of  the   archbilhop,  and   by  his  majetty's  com. 
million,  jultices  are  appointed,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
mayor  and  recorder,  hold  feflions  for  the  town  and  liberty. 
The  dean  and  chapter  of  Ripon  milliter  have  likewife  a  prifon 
here,   and   hold   a  court   for   the  decilion   of  caufes  ariling 
within    their   manor.      The  market    day  here   is  Thurfday  ; 
and  there  are   fairs  on  Thurfday  after    13th  January,   12th 
and  13th  May,   firlt  Thurfday  in  June,  firlt  Thurfday  after 
22d  Augutt,  and   22d  November.     The  market-place  is  a 
handfome  and    fpacious  fquare,    furrounded   by    well-built 
houfes,  and  having   in    the  centre  an  bbelifk  90  feet   high, 
erected,  in  1781,  by  William  Aillabie,  efq.  of  Studley,  who 
reprefented   this   borough   in    parliament    during    the    long 
period  of  lixty  years.      Here  alio  Hands  the  town-hall,  built 
in  1801,  from  deligns  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  at  the expence  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Allanfon  of  Studley.      A  theatre  was  erected 
here  in  1792,  by  the   late  George  Haffell,  efq.     The  free- 
grammar  fchool   was   founded   by   king    Edward  VI.,  and 
was  fmilhed,   and   amply  endowed,  by  his  fucceiibr,  queen 
Mary,  in  1553.      The  other  public  ettablilhments  belonging 
to  the  town  are,  a  difpeni'ary,  Sunday  fchools,  a  fchool  of 
induttry,  and   four  hofpitals,  was.   that   of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, for  fix   poor  women  ;  of  St.  John,  a  fmall  building, 
appropriated  to  two  poor  women  ;   St.  Anne,  which   fup- 
ports  eight  women  ;  and  Jepfon's  hofpital,  in  which  twelve 
poor  boys  are  maintained,  clothed,   and  educated.      This 
hofpital   was   founded,    in    1672,  by  Zacharias  Jepfon,    a 
citizen  of  York. 

The   monallery,   previoufly   mentioned  as    the    probable 
nucleus  which  gave  rife  to  the  town,  appears  to   have  been 
ot  confiderable  celebrity.      After  the    deitrudtion    of   the 
original  buildings  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  it  was  re-erected  in  a  (tyle  of  more  magnificence  than 
was  utualin  that  age,  by  the  famous  Wilfrid,  archbilhop  of 
York.      William  ot  Mahnethury  mentions  the  new  Itructure 
as  remarkable  "  for  its  curious  arches,  its  fine  pavements, 
and  winding  entries."     The  fame  author  fays  it  was  much 
retorted  to  by  the  northern  nobility,  and  was  endowed  with 
very  extenfivc  podefiions.      The  memory  of  St.  Wilfrid  is 
It  ill  honoured  by  an  annual  feaft  and  procellion  at  this  town. 
His  monallery  received  extraordinary  marks  of  royal  muni- 
ficence.     The  great  king  Athelltan  granted  to  it  many  im- 
munities, and  particularly  th*  privilege  of  lanctuary.      From 
that  period   hiltory  records  few   particulars  refpecting   this 
eftablifhment,  except  its  deftruclion  by  the  Scotch  10  the 
reign    of  Edward   II.,  when    it    ceaJ'ed   to    be   a   monaftic 
foundation.      The  church,  however,   was   rebuilt  and  made 
collegiate  by  archbilhop  Melton,  from  whole  time,  till  the 
reign  of    Henry  VIII.,  it  had  feven  prebends,  with  dilliiu't 
revenues,  attached  to  it  ;   betides   nine  chantries  within  the 
church,     which    were    dillolvcd    by    Edward   VI.        Ring 
James  1.   renewed  the  collegiate  privilege;  of  this  church, 
by  the  eftablifhment  therein  oi  a  dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  to 
whom  he  granted  "  divers   lands,  prebends,  chantries,   and 
rectories,  belonging  to  the  faid  church  before  the  diflolution." 
In  1607  the  fame  monarch  added  a  tubdean,  and  thus  com- 
pleted the  colleg"  a~  ,r  i\\\\  exills. 
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Ripon  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Wilfrid, 
and  has,  attached  to  it,  a  peculiar  jurifdiction,  under  the 
archbifhop  of  York.  The  king  is  patron  of  the  deanery  ; 
and  the  fubdean  is  nominated  by  the  dean  from  among  the 
prebendaries.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  number  of  the 
latter,  the  dean  and  chapter  prefent  three  perfons  to  the 
archbifhop,  who  collates  one  of  them.  As  a  building,  this 
church  has  confiderable  claims  to  the  notice  of  the  anti- 
quary, though  its  appearance  has  been  much  injured  by  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  executed  at  different  periods  and  in 
different  ftyles  of  architecture.  Its  general  form  is  that  of 
a  crofs,  having  two  uniform  fquare  lowers,  each  1 10  feet 
high,  at  the  welt  end,  and  a  third,  called  St.  Wilfrid's  great 
tower,  in  the  centre  of  the  tranfept.  From  the  laft,  there 
formerly  rofe  a  very  noble  fpire,  which  was  blown  down 
Dec.  8th,   1660. 

The  fepulchral  monuments  in  the  church  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  in  detail.  There  are  many  in  commemo- 
ration of  different  branches  of  the  principal  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  efpecially  the  Blackets ',  the  Kitchenmans  ; 
the  Ridfdales  ;  the  Wanleys  ;  the  Oxleys  ;  the  Nortons,  of 
Sawley  ;  the  Weddels,  of  Newby  ;  the  Mallories  and 
Aiflabies,  of  Studley  ;  and  the  Markenfields,  of  Marken- 
field.  Among  thefe  may  be  noticed  a  beautiful  monument 
to  the  memory  of  W.  Weddel,  efq.  the  delign  of  which 
was  taken  from  that  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Lantern 
of  Demofthenes,  at  Athens.  An  altar-tomb,  of  grey  marble, 
fituated  in  the  fouth  aide  of  the  nave,  is  faid  to  commemo- 
rate an  Irifh  prince,  who  died  at  Ripon  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.  On  the  entablature  are  reprefented  the 
fculptured  figures  of  a  man  and  a  lion  in  a  grove  of  trees. 

The  environs  of  Ripon  are  rich,  fertile,  well  wooded,  in 
a  high  ftate  of  cultivation,  and  interfperfed  with  villages, 
and  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.     Among  the  latter  the 
principal  are,  Studley-Royal,  and  Nevvby-Hall.     The  firlt 
is  the  property  of  Mifs  Laurence,  and   is   fituated  at  the 
diftance   of  nearly  three  miles   S.W.   from    Ripon.     The 
houfe  is  commodious   and  elegant,  and  contains  many  ex- 
cellent piftures,   and   portraits  by  the  befl  mafters.     But 
the  chief  objedts  of  attention  here,  are  the  park  and  plea- 
fure-grounds,  which  are  generally  ranked  among  the  hnelt  in 
England.  The  park,  which  is  fituated  neareft  the  houfe,  is  di- 
vcrfified  with  gentle  fwells  and  declivities,  and  is  adorned  with 
ranges  of  lofty  trees.    The  entrance  to  the  pleafure-grounds 
difplays  a  mats  of  the  mod  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  widely 
extended  plantations  which  compofe  them,  are  judicioufly 
varied,  and  finely  adapted  to  the  different  fituations.     On  one 
hand  the  hills  gradually  afcend  with  tufts  of  fhade,interfpcrfed 
over  the  verdure ;  on  the  other  fide  they  precipitately  rife  with 
lofty  woods  covering  their  brows,  below  which  the  rivulet, 
in  one  place,  glides  with  a  filent  ttream,  and  in  another  falls 
in   cafcades.      Near  the   entrance  is   a  building,  called  the 
Cold   Bath,   which  is   conftantly  fupplied   by   a  lpring    of 
pure  water.     Adjoining  is  the  figure  of  a  dying  gladiator, 
and  further  on  is  a  fine  ruftic  bridge  with  the  river  ruffling 
through  it,  and   the  back-ground  fo  darkened  by  trees  as 
to  excite  the  idea  of  a  cafcade  foaming  through  a  cavern. 
Near  this  is  a  llatue  of  Hercules  deltroying  Antxus.      The 
view  now  opens  with  a  beautiful  alfeinblage  of  new  objefts, 
molt  charmingly  diveriified.      From  a   little  grotto  not  far 
diftant  a  fine  expanfive  lake  is  feen  winding  round  the  bale 
of  an  eminence,  called  Tent  Hill,  encircled  by  a  magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre  of  hanging  wood.     The  lawn  is  laid  out 
with  exquifite  tafte,  and  here  the  water  divides  itfelt  into 
various  and  beautiful  forms,  embellilhed  at  different  points 
by  itatuesof  Neptuue,  Bacchus,  Galen,  a  dying  gladiator, 
and  Romr..-.  wreftlers.     On  rifing  grounds   arc   fituated  a 
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temple  of  Piety,  a  Chinefe  temple,  a  temple  of  Fame,  a 
banquetting-houfe,  and  various  other  ornamental  buildings. 
Near  Studley-Royal  are  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  once 
celebrated  Abbey  of  Fountains,  which  was  founded  in  the 
year  1 132,  for  the  monks  of  the  Ciftertian  order,  but  foon 
afterwards  fuffered  total  demolition  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt, 
however,  in  1204,  in  the  early  pointed  flyle  of  architecture, 
which  then  began  to  prevail;  this  houfe  continued  to  ffourifh 
till  the  general  diffolution  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  its  annual  revenues,  according  to  Speed,  were  valued 
at  1073/.  o.r.  i\d.  This  abbey,  with  all  its  offices  and  ap- 
pendages, covered  about  twelve  acres  of  ground.  The 
church,  the  walls  of  which  are  ftill  almofl  entire,  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  large  and  magnificent  itrufture.  The 
nave,  in  particular,  is  a  mofl  majeitic  fpecimen  of  building, 
uniting  iimplicity  with  lightnefs  and  elegance.  The  An- 
cient and  Modern  Hiftory  of  the  Loyal  Town  of  Rippon, 
by  Thomas  Gent  of  York,  Sto.  1733.  Hiftory  of  Ripen, 
i2mo.  1801.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi., 
by  John  Bigland.     Drake's  Eboracum,  folio. 

RIPOSTE,  in  the  Manege,  is  the  vindi£ti»e  motion  of 
a  horfe  that  anfwers  the  fpur  with  the  kick  of  his  foot. 

RIPOUR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Gohud  ;  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gwalior. 

RIPPACANOT  Creek,  a  river  of  America,  near  the 
weltern  branch  of  the  river  Wabafh. 

RIPPERDA,  John  William,  in  Biography,  baron  of, 
was  born  in  16S0,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  province  of  Gro- 
liingen.     He  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  but  upon  marrying  a   Proteltant  heirefs,  he  con- 
formed to  the   Proteftant  faith.     He  appears  to  have  en- 
tered the  army  while  he  was  young,   and  for  fome  time  he 
was  in  the  fervice  of  the  States-General  a)  colonel  of  the 
infantry,  which  poit  he  occupied  in  the  yea*  1715,  when  he 
was  lent  from  the  States  to  the  court  of  Spain,  to  negociate 
a  commercial  treaty.      Having  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the 
king,  Philip  V.,  he  returned  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
took  up  his  abode  at   Madrid.      His  firft  wife  being  dead, 
he  married,  in    1721,   a   Caftilian  lady  of  high  birth,  and 
rapidly  rofe  in  the  confidence  of  the  king.      In    1 725  he 
Was  fent  to   Vienna  to  negociate   an   accommodation  with 
the  imperial  court.      In  the  fame  year  he  iigned  a  treaty  at 
Luxembourg  with  the  emperor's  plenipotentiaries;   and  on 
his  return  to  Madrid  he  was  created  a  grandee  of  the  third 
clafs,  and  duke  of  Ripperda.      He  alfo  obtained  the  office 
of  fecrelary  of  ftate  for  foreign   affairs ;   and  the  manage- 
ment of  the   war,  marine,  and    financial  departments,  was 
entrufted  to  him,  fo  that  he  had  all  the  power,  without  the 
name,   of  prime  minilter.      In  a  (hort  time  he  was  not  only 
difmifTed  from  his   employments,  but  confined  in  the  cattle 
of  Segovia,  where   he   remained   two  years,   when,   having 
found  means  to  make  his  efcape  into  Portugal,  he  palled 
from  thence  into   England,  where  he  remained  till    1730, 
when  he  went   to  the  Hague,  and  refumed  the  Proteffant 
religion.     After  this  he  formed  a  connection  with  an  envoy 
from  Morocco,  and   in    1731   embarked  for  that  country. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  the  fovereign,  Muley  Ab- 
dallah,  to  whom  he  propofed  a  fcheme  of  uniting  the  Bar- 
bary  itates   againft    Spain,    and   of  invading   that   country. 
He  engaged  the   Moors  to   undertake  the  liege  of  Ceuta, 
and  having  declared   himfelf  a  convert   to   the  Mahometan 
religion,  and   affumed   the  name  of  Ofman,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  employed  for  that 
purpofe.      By   his  military  talents   he  infpired   the   Moors 
with  confidence  in   their  enterprize,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
Spanifh   army  in  Africa,  which  laid  fiege  to  Oran,   difcon- 
certed  his  plans.     Neverthelefs,  he  perfuted  in  the  fiege  of 

Ceuta, 
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Ceuta,  and   defeated   the  garrifon   whicli   had   tallied  out 

againft  liim.  But  a  nocturnal  furprife  ot  the  Moors  in 
the  trenches  broke  up  the  liege,  and  Ripperda,  who  fled  in 
his  fhirt  to  Tetuan,  was  raeeived  fo  coldly  at  the  court 
of  Morocco,  that  he  meditated  an  efcape  to  fome  other 
country.  He  was  Hopped  by  the  emperor,  and  fully  expected 
to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  on  account  of  his  fuccefs  ; 
but  he  pleaded  his  caufe  with  fo  much  effect,  that  he  was, 
after  a  fhort  impriiuninent,  fet  at  liberty.  He  now  formed 
a  new  project,  which  was  a  confolidation  of  different  re- 
ligions, efpecially  the  Mahometan  and  Jewifli,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  render  compatible  by  admitting  the  pro- 
phetic character  of  Mahomet,  and  inculcating  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  Mefliah.  He  made  fome  converts  to  his 
opinions ;  but  at  length  became  fufpcdted  of  difhoneft  mo- 
tives, and  was  obliged  to  retire.  His  projecting  ipirit 
continued  to  the  lafl,  and  he  advanced  confiderable  fums 
to  Theodore  for  his  attempts  on  the  crown  of  Corlica. 
He  died  at  Tetuan,  in  1737.  Univerfal  Hiltory.  Gen. 
Biog. 

RIPPERS,  in  the  Wire-works,  are  the  people  who 
attend  in  the  mills,  take  the  prepared  ftuall  rods  of  iron, 
and  work  at  the  barrels  where  they  are  drawn  into  wire. 

RIPP1N,  or  Rupulam,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary ;  eight  miles  N.N. E.  of  Leopoldltadt. 

RIPPINICA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ;  25 
miles  N.  of  Wladiflaw. 

RIPPLE,  in  Agriculture,  a  flight  fcratch  or  tear,  fome- 
times applied  to  very  flight  ploughings,  hence  called  rip- 
plings. 

Ripple,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  implement  of  the  comb 
kind,  conitruCled  with  feveral  upright  triangular  prongs, 
fet  near  together  in  a  itrong  piece  of  wood,  for  the  purpofe 
of  rippling  flax  and  hemp. 

RlPPLING,  in  Sea  Language,  a  broken  and  interrupted 
noife,  produced  by  a  current  on  or  near  the  fea-coaft. 

Rippling  of  Flax,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  operation  of 
taking  off  the  feed  from  the  flax  by  drawing  it  through 
a  ripple  or  large  comb.  See  Flax,  and  Ripple. 
RIPPON,  in  Geography.  See  Ripon. 
RIPRAPPS,  a  narrow  flioal  in  the  Englifh  channel, 
between  Folkflone  and  Boulogne,  S.W.  and  N.E.  about 
10  miles ;  with  a  ftrong  bottom,  and  at  a  low  fpring-tide 
not  covered  above  14  feet  with  the  fea. 

RIPRESA,  ItaL,  the  fame  as  reprife  In  French,  and 
repeat  in  Englifh  ;  which  fee. 

RIPSA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Suder- 
manland  ;    13  miles  N.  of  Nykoping. 

R1PTON,  a   townfhip   of  America,  in   the    county  of 
Addifon  and  Hate  of  Vermont;  containing  15  inhabitants. 
RIQUEV1LI.E.     See  Richknvjik. 
R1QUEURIA,  in  Botany,  a  name  in  the  Flora  Peru- 
viana,   deftined  to   commemorate  Lewis   Riqueur,  apothe- 
cary to  king  Philip  V.  of  Spain.      De  Thcis. 

RIS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  near  the  Allies  ;  nine  miles  N. 
of  Thiers. 

RISACO,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  bay  of  Cataro  ; 
20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ragufa. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Iflria, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Triefte,  about  three  miles  from 
Capo  d' Iflria. 

R1SARD,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a  French  mathema- 
tical writer  in  the  eighteenth  century,  publifhed  feveral 
elteemed  elementary  works  for  the  inllruction  of  the  young 
in  thefcicnccs.  He  was  a  native  of  Neufchatcau,  in  Lor- 
r.iin,  and  was  made  profeilor  of  philofophy  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais;  he  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1778.     His  pro- 
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du&ions  confift  of  «  Elements  of  the  Mathematics,"  m 
4to.,  ot  which  the  author  publilhed  an  abridgment,  in 
8vo.  ;  "  A  Treatile  on  the  Sphere,"  in  8vo.  ;  "  A  Trea- 
dle on  Gnomonica,"  in  8vo. ;  "  Tables  of  Sines,"  in  8vo.  • 
"  Rectilinear  Trigonometry,"  8vo.  ;  «  Elements  of  Geol 
metry,"  in  ato.  ;  and  "  Inftitutiones  Pniloiophica-,"  m 
2  vols. 

RISBOROUGH,  or  Piunce's  Rlsborough,  in  Geo- 
graphy,  a  market-town  and  panfh  in  the  fecond  divilion  of 
the  three  hundreds  of  Aylefbury,  county  of  Buckingham, 
England, is  fituated  at  the  diltanceof  5  miles  S.W.  from  Wen- 
dover,  and  37  N.W.  from  London.     The  right  of  holding  a 
market  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  king  Henry  III., 
who,  at  the  fame  time,  beflowed  upon  the  townlmen  many 
privileges.      The  market  day  is  Saturday,  weekly  ;  befides 
which  there  is  an  annual   fair  on  the  6th   of  May.     The 
manor  here  was  anciently  vetted  in  the  families  of  Gifford 
and  Humet ;  but  having  fubl'equently  become  veiled  in  the 
crown,  it  was   granted  to   Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
king  of  the  Romans,  who  died  in  1272.      It  was  afterwards 
the  property  of  Edward  the  black  prince,  who  is  faid  "  to 
have  had  a  palace  here,  fuppofed  to  have  flood  within  the 
fate  of  a  fpacious  moat,  now  dry,  which  is  in  a  field  ad- 
joining the  church-yard."     In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  this 
manor   was  affigned    to    his   queen,    Catharine,    in  dower. 
Charles  I.  fold  it  to   certain  citizens  of  London,  who,  in 
1637,  conveyed   it  to  the  family  of  the  Chibnalls  ;  one  of 
whom  gave  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  to  the  parifh  to 
fupply  clothing  annually  to  24  poor  women.     Since  the 
Chibnalls,  it  has  been  occupied  fucceflively  by  the  families 
of  Abraham,    Adeane,  Pelham,   Panton,    and   Grub,   the 
prefent  pofleffors.     According  to  the  parliamentary  returns 
of  181 1,  this  parifh  contains  324  houfes,  and  1644  '"ha- 
bitants. 

Adjoining  to  Prince's  Rifborough  is  the  village  of  Monk's 
Rifborough,  at  which  place,  it  is  faid,  there  was  for- 
merly a  cell  of  Benedictine  monks,  fubjeC"t  to  the  monaftery 
of  Chnlt-church,  in  Hampfhire.  The  church  here  is  a 
handfome  building,  in  the  later  pointed  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture, and  contains  many  monuments.  Lyfons's  Magna 
Britannia,  vol.  i.   Bucks,  4to. 

RISBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Fin- 
land, near  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  32  miles  N.  of  Biorne- 
borg. 

RISCHEBACH,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into 
the  Elbe,  near  Wittenberg. 

RISCHIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Rako- 
nitz  ;  30  miles  S.E.  of  Rakonitz. 

RISCLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cur,;   fix  miles  S.  of  Nogaro. 

RISC  US,  among  the  Romans,  fometimes  fignifies  a 
chelt  or  trunk  covered  with  fkins  ;  fometimes  it  is  ufed  for 
a  hamper,  made  of  twigs  or  rullies  to  hold  lint;  and  fome- 
times  for  a  hollow  place  in  the  wall  of  a  houfe,  ufed  like- 
wife  for  holding  lint,  or  the  like. 

,  a   town  ot   Sweden,    in 


RISEBERGA,   in  Geography,  a   town  ( 
he  province  of  Skonc;  28  miles  N.  of  Lun 


RISENBURG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ;   12  miles  E.  of  Marienwerder. 

RISENK1  RCH,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ;    14  miles  E.  of   Marienwerder. 

R1SENT1TO,  in  the  Italian  Mtiftc,  a  briik,  lively,  or 
cxpreflive  manner  of  playing. 

RIS  HI,    in   f/inJoo   Mythology,   is   a   general   name   for 

ancient    fages   or  faints.      Confiderable  difficulty  occurs  in 

determining,  witli  any  exactitude,   who  they  were,  whether 

they  had  any  lullorical  exittence,  or  arc  merely  the  crca- 
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tures  of   the  imagination.     Seven  of  them   are  mod   fre- 
quently fpoken  of;  by  fome  faid  to  be  the   firft  rational 
beings  created  bv  Brahma.     Each  has  a  wife,  and  a  nume- 
rous offspring.    The  names  of  thefe  feven  differ  in  different 
authorities  ;  but  the  following  lift  is  that  ufually  received. 
i.  Kasyapa;    z.Atri;   3.  Vasishta  ;    4.  Viswamitra  ; 
5.  Gautama    or    Godama  ;      6.  Jamadagni  ;     7.  Bha- 
rad-waja.      (The  names  diltinguilhed  by  capitals  have  fur- 
nifhed  articles  in  this  work.)     The  wives  of  thefe  patriarchs 
have  been    transferred  to   the  heavens,    and   are  the   ftars 
called  by   weftern  aftronomers  the  Pleiades;  by  the   Hin- 
doos,  Kiutika,  under  which  word  will  be  found  fome  in- 
formation refpe&ing  them,  {hewing  that   the   aitronomical 
fabulifts  of  both  races  have  common  legends.     The   Rifhis 
are  faid  to  be  the  bright  ftars  in  the  great  bear.     How  the  y 
became  fo  diftant  from  their  fparkling  fpoufes  is  explained 
in   the  article  juft    referred    to.     -In   feveral  languages  of 
India,  a  bear  is  called  Rifh  ;  and  there  may  be  fome  allu- 
fion  both   to   the   conttellation   and  the  fages  in   queftion. 
Sometimes  the  feven  Rifhis,  and  the  feven  Menus,  are  con- 
founded.   (See  Menu.)    Another  race  of  patriarchal  fages 
is  alfo  fometimes  confounded   with  both.      Thefe   are   the 
Munis.      See    Muni  ;    in   which    article    the   reader  is  re- 
quefted   to   correct   a   typographical   error,    in   the   fecond 
column,  third    line    from    bottom,  for   many-mothered,  for, 
read  many-mothered  fon.     Jamadagni,   for  inftance,  is  ufually 
called  a  Rilhi  ;  yet  in  our  article  given  under  the  name  of 
his  wife,  Runeka,  he  is,   on  Puranic  authority,  called  "  a 
great  Muni."      The  Rifhis,  as  the  immediate  production  of 
Brahma,   are  fometimes  called  Brahmadikas,  of  whom  like- 
wife  there  are  feven  ;  but  they  are  not  ufually  fuppofed  to 
be  the   fame  with   the   Rifhis  :   fome  lifts    have  no    names 
in  common  with  thofe  of  the    Rifhis  ;  others  have  feveral. 
As  the  production  of  Brahma,  there  is  another  fet  of  feven 
beings  of  different  names  from  any  of  the  above-named  lifts, 
but  employed  in  early  days  in  peopling  the  world  ;   thefe  a.-e 
called  Sanakadikas,  of  whom  fomething  is  faid   under   the 
name   of  their  principal,   Sanaka.      The    Hindoo    books 
differ  very  much  in  their  accounts  of  thefe  varieties  of   per- 
fons  interpofed  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  created 
world  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy,  if  at  all  practicable,  to  reconcile 
their  difagreements  ;  nor   perhaps  worth  the  pains  were  it 
otherwife. 

We  fhall  not  attempt  to  notice  the  difagreements,  that 
could  be  picked  out  from  high  Hindoo  authorities,  reject- 
ing the  equivocal  perfonages  named  in" this  article.  It  may 
be  briefly  obferved,  that  although  the  fever.  Rifhia  are  very 
commonly  adverted  to,  the  appellation  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  that  number.  In  the  Siva  Purana,  Brahma  is  faid 
to  have  produced  Brighu  and  the  feven  Rifhis,  and  after 
that  Nareda,  from  his  thigh,  Kardama  the  Riihi  from  his 
fhadow,  and  from  the  fore-finger  of  his  right-hand,  Dakflia. 
Thefe  perfons  are  fometimes  called  Rifhis,  Brahmadikas, 
Maharfhis,  Devarfhis,  &c.  A  fage  of  the  name  of  Da- 
dichi  occurs  in  the  Skanda  Purana,  as  having  fwallowed  the 
•.acred  books,  for  their  fecuritv,  at  a  period  of  great  wicked- 
nefs  and  tumult.  He  is  called  a  Rifhi  ;  as  is  another  named 
Uddalaka,  who  was  half  betrothed  to  Lakfhmi,  the  god- 
defs  of  wealth;  but  efpoufed  her  fifter  Jyefhta,  goddefs  of 
poverty.  Thefe  allegories  may  be  explained.  (See  Udda- 
laka, and  Kardama.)  Other  Puranas  feem  to  identify 
in  fome  parts  the  Rifhis  and  Munis,  calling  both  "  the  vir- 
tuous fage6,  who  delight  in  protecting  the  people."  In 
other  parts  diftinclions  are  made.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
article  we  have  ftated  the  term  Rifhi  to  be,  as  it  were, 
generic ;  meaning  fages,  faints,  patriarchs.  This  feems 
authocifed    by   the    Ramayana,    where    this    note   occur'. 
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"  There  are  four  kinds  of  Rifhis,  or  iage«  ;  the  Rajarfhi; 
or  royal  fage ;  the  Maharfhi,  or  great  fage ;  the  Brah- 
marfhi,  or  facred  fage  ;  and  the  Devarfhi,  or  divine  fage. 
Of  thefe  the  firft  is  efteemed  the  loweft,  and  the  laft  the 
higheft."  Thefe  appear  to  be  the  fpeeific  varieties.  In 
addition  to  the  articles  already  referred  to,  fome  farther 
points  connected  with  the  fubjects  of  this  will  be  found 
noticed  under    the    following :    Maharsiiis,  Matsyava- 

TARA,     PlKE.SWARI,     PlTRIS,     PuLAHA,    PuLASTYA,    Ra- 

.tarsiii,  Ravena,  Runeka. 

RISIBILITY,  the  faculty  of  laughers  which  fee. 
Riiibility  is  commonly  fuppofed  an  attribute  peculiar  to 
man  ;  as  being  the  only  creature  capable  of  judging  what  is 
ridiculous. 

Some  philofophers  go  fo  far  as  to  afTert,  that  the  degree 
of  judgment  is  always  feen  in  that  of  laughter  ;  fools  always) 
either  have  too  little  or  too  much  of  it. 

Authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  peculiar  mechanifm  in 
man,  by  which  laughter  is  raifed.  It  is  ufually  attributed 
to  the  communication  between  the  plexus  nervofus,  and  the 
diaphragmatic  nerves.     See  Lungs. 

RISIGALLUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  P.eal- 
GAJl. 

RISING,  in  Aflronomy,  the  appearance  of  the  fun,  a 
ftar,  or  other  luminary,  above  the  horizon,  which  before 
was  hid  beneath  it. 

By  reafon  of  the  refradtion  of  the  atmofphere,  the  hea- 
venly bodies  always  rife  before  their  time  ;  i.  e.  t.hey  are 
feen  above  the  horizon,  while  they  really  are  below  it.  See 
Refraction  of  the  Atmofphere. 

There  are  three  poetical  kinds  of  riling  of  the  liars. 
The  Acronychal,  Cofm'ual,  and  Heliacal;  which  fee  refpec- 
tively. 

To  find  the  rifing,  &c.  of  the  fun  andjiars  by  the  globe,  ice 
Globe. 

Rising,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  fometimes  applied  to 
yealt,  or  barm  uied  for  the  purpofe  of  fermen  ting  different 
matters. 

Rising,  in  Ship  Building,  a  term  derived  from  the  figure 
of  a  (hip's  bottom  in  general,  which  gradualjy  narrows  or 
becomes  fharper  towards  the  item  and  ftern- poft.  On  this 
account  it  is  that  the  floors,  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
fliip,  are  raifed  or  lifted  above  the  keel ;  othsrwife  the  fhape 
would  be  fo  very  acute,  as  not  to  be  obtained  from  timber 
with  fufficient  ftrength  in  the  middle  or  cutting-down. 
The  floor-timbers  forward  and  abaft  ane  therefore  gra- 
dually lifted  or  raifed  upon  a  folid  body  of  wood,  called 
the  tlead  or  ri/ing-<wood,  which  mult  of  ccmrfe  have  more  or 
lefs  rifing  as  the  body  of  the  (hip  aflumej  more  or  lefs  full- 
nefs  or  capacity. 

R  iviNR  of  Boats,  is  a  narrow  drake  of  board  faftened 
withinfide  to  fupport  the  thwarts. 

Rn-isa- Floors  are  the  foremoit  aud  aftermoft  floors, 
which,  on  account  of  the  rifing  of  the  body,  are  the  molt 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  as  they  increafe  in  the  acutenefs  of 
fhape  ;  and  to  preferve  ftrength  in  the  throat,  the  cutting- 
down  muft  be  deeper. 

RimsG-Line,  an  elliptical  line  drawn  in  the  plan  of  ele- 
vation, by  which  line,  with  its  correfpondinc;  half-breadth  or 
narrowing  line,  the  figure  of  the  bottom  near  the  floor-heads 
is  determined. 

RisisG-S'r/twre,  a  lquare  ufed  in  whole  moulding,  upon 
which  is  marked  the  height  of  the  rifing-line  above  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel. 

RisiXG-Straight,  is  a  curve  line  ufed  in  whole  moulding 
drawn  in  the  fheer  plan,  at  tne  inVerfecrion  of  the  ftraight 

part 
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part  of  the  bend  mould,  when  continued  to  the  middle  line 
at  each   timber. 

RisiNG-Wooi/,  that  part  of  the  balls  of  a  (hip's  bodv, 
forward  and  abaft,  which  is  formed  by  folid  pieces  of  timber 
fcarfed  together  lengthwife  on  the  keel.  The  rifing-wood 
mull  be  fufficiently  high  to  feat  the  floors  ;  and  afore  and 
abaft  the  floors,  it  is  continued  up  to  the  cutting»down  or 
upper  tide  of  the  floors,  for  the  purpole  of  fecuring  the 
heels  of  the  cant-timbers,  and  there  left  fufficiently  broad  to 
admit  of  a  ftepping  or  rabbit  for  the  heels  of  thofe  tim- 
bers, that  they  may  not  be  continued  downwards  to  (harp 
edges. 

RISK,  or  RlSQUE,  the  hazard  or  chance  of  a  lofs,  da- 
mage,  &c. 

There  is  a  great  rifle  run  in  letting  goods  go  upon  credit 
to  great  lords,  wives  not  authorized  by  their  hufbands,  and 
young  people  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  the  Spanifh  rifco,  Ji.ep  ; 
Covarruvias,  from  rigeo.  In  the  barbarous  Greek,  they 
fay,  p^izzfi,  tor  periclitor,  I  hazard ;  and  pVixov,  for  lot  or 
chance;  which  words,  as  well  as  rij'que,  Skinner  thinks, 
may  be  deduced  from  p»sT»,  for  owapiffra  tot  xvoov,  /  cajl 
the  dye. 

To  prevent  any  rilk  in  invoices  of  merchandizes  by  fea,  it 
is  ufual  to  infure  them. 

Accordingly  the  rilk  is  a  fubjett  of  primary  confedera- 
tion in  caies  of  marine  infurance.  All  the  rifks  or  perils, 
that  are  incident  to  fea-voyages,  may  be  provided  againll 
by  inlurances,  with  certain  exceptions  founded  on  public 
policy  and  the  interelts  of  humanity.  Thus,  the  infurer 
can,  in  no  cafe,  upon  principles  of  natural  jullice,  make 
himfell  anfwerable  for  any  lofs  or  damage,  proceeding  di- 
rectly from  the  fault  of  the  infured.  No  infurance  can  be 
made,  even  againft  the  perils  of  the  fea,  upon  illegal  com- 
merce. In  moll  foreign  countries,  inlurances  on  the  lives 
of  men  are  prohibited.  In  France  they  have  been  always 
deemed  illegal,  and  are  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  ordinance 
of  Lewis  XIV.  ;  neverthelcfs,  French  writers  have  held  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  Negro  Haves.  According  to  Valin, 
who  has,  by  curious  rcaloning,  attempted  to  vindicate  this 
loctrine,  the  dilpolition  to  filicide  is  natural  in  Negro  Haves, 
and  imputable,  as  he  exprefles  himfelf,  to  the  "  inherent 
vice  of  the  article;"  and,  therefore,  their  death,  proceeding 
from  this  cauf*,  mull  be  deemed  natural  death.  Rut  the 
killing  of  them,  or  the  throwing  of  them  overboard  in  a  re- 
volt, is  a  lofa  incident  to  this  trade,  and  a  peril  within  the 
policy.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  whilfl  the  (lave  trade 
was  countenanced  and  carried  on  in  this  country,  the  objects 
of  this  cruel  traffic  have  been  tun  much  confidered  as  mere 
merchandize  ;  and  the  infured  upon  this  trade  formerly  re- 
covered, under  the  common  policy,  for  any  lofs  fuflaincd  in 
the  voyage-  by  the  mortality  of  the  (laves,  whether  they 
thrown  overboard,  in  cafes  of  fuppofed  neceffity,  or 
1  a  natural  death,  or  periflied  by  the  perils  of  the  (ea. 
The  legislature,  however,  while  this  infamous  and  favage 
traffic  fubfifted,  interpofed,  and  by  an  annual  act,  palled 
with  a  view  to  inierefl  the  perfons  concerned  in  this  trade  in 
the  preservation  Of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  (laves,  de- 
clared, that  though  the  policy  remained  in  the  fame  form  as 
before,  it  cannot  protect  the  infured  againft  lofl'ea  occafioned 
by  natural  death,  ill  treatment,  throwing  overboard,  or  by 
rellraints  of  princes  proceeding  from  attempts  to  get  Haves 
by  force.  (See  flat.  30  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  j  8.  34  Geo.  III. 
c.  80.  §  10.  and  30  Geo.  III.  c.  8e.  $  24.)  Bat  we  truil 
the  provilions  of  thefe  and  fimilar  Itatut-s  are  become 
wholly  tmnecefTary  in  this  country,  and  that  the  trade,  of 


which  we  (hall  give  fome  account  in  its  proper  place,  is  abu. 
hllud  never  to  revive. 

The  words  of  an  Englifli  policy,  which  fpecify  the  va- 
rious rilks  againfl  which  infurances  are  ufually  made,  are 
thefe  :  "  Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we,  the 
affurers,  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this 
voyage,  they  are  of  the  feas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pi. 
rates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettifons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
mart, furprizals,  takings  at  fea,  arrells,  rellraints,  and  de- 
tainments, of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  na- 
tion, condition,  or  quality  foeverj  barratry  of  the  mafler 
and  mariners  ;  and  of  all  other  perils,  loifes,  and  misfor- 
tunes, that  have  or  Ihall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or 
damage  of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  and  (hip,  &c, 
or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  infurance." 
The  latter  claufe  feems  to  be  fufficiently  comprehenfive  tc 
embrace  every  fpecies  of  rifk  to  which  (hips  and  goods  are 
expofed  from  the  perils  of  fea-voyages.  However,  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  the  general  words  of  the  policy 
may  be  altered  or  qualified ;  and  any  of  the  rilks  may  be 
wholly  or  in  part  excluded,  and  the  infurance  may  be  made- 
only  againll  fome  particular  rifks,  or  up  to,  or  beyond  cer- 
tain degrees,  or  upon  particular  articles.  In  England,  it 
is  now  conllantly  llipulated  in  all  policies,  that  upon  certain 
enumerated  articles  of  a  quality  peculiarly  perifhable,  the 
infurer  (hall  not  be  anfwerable  for  any  partial  lofs  whatever  ; 
that  upon  certain  others,  liable  to  partial  injuries,  but  lefs 
difficult  to  be  preferved  at  fea,  he  (hall  only  be  liable  for 
partial  lofles  above  Jive  per  cent.  ;  and  that,  as  to  all  other 
goods,  and  alio  the  fliip  and  freight,  he  (hall  only  be  liable 
for  partial  lofles  above  three  per  cent.  This  flipulation  is 
made  by  a  memorandum,  in  the  form  of  a  warranty,  infertcd 
at  the  bottom  of  all  Englifh  policies.  It  was  firfl  intro- 
duced here  about  the  year  1 749  ;  before  which  time  the  in- 
furer  was  liable  for  every  injury,  however  fmall,  that  hap- 
pened to  the  thing  infured.  This  claufe  prevented  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  adapting  the  premium  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modity. Neverthelefs  our  policies  indemnify  the  infured 
againft  every  lois,  let  it  be  ever  fo  inconfiderable,  arifing 
from  any  caufe  atfecting  the  general  fafetv  of  the  (hip  and 
cargo,  l.olles  of  this  fort,  being  of  the  nature  of  "  general 
average,"  are  fo  called  in  the  memorandum  ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  annexed  to  each  of  the  provilions  above-mentioned, 
an  exception  of  general  average.  In  the  policies  of  private 
infurers,  the  cale  of  the  "ltranding  of  the  (hip"  is  likewife 
excepted.  In  the  commdTi  policies,  ufed  in  London  by 
private  underwriters,  the  memorandum  runs  thus;  "  Corn, 
(comprehending  every  fort  of  grain,  and  alio  peafe  and 
beans,)  fifli,  fait,  (excluding  f alt -pet  re,  1  fruit,  flour,  and 
feed,  are  warran ;<d  tree  from  average,  unlefs  general,  or 
the  (hip  be  (branded:    fugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides, 

and  (kins,  are  warranted  free  from  average,  under  Jive  per 
cent.  ;  and  all  other  goods,  alio  the  fhip  and  freight,  are  war- 
ranted tree  from  average,  under  three  per  cent.,  unlefs  ge- 
neral, or  the  fhip  be  llranded." 

This  form  of  the  memorandum  was  generally  ufed,  not 
only  by  private  underwriters,  but  alfo  by  the  two  infurance 
companies,  from  its  firft  introduction  in  1749,  till  the  year 
1754;  when,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  cale  that  oc- 
curred, the  London  Infurance  Company  left  out  of  the 
memorandum  in  their  policies  the  words,  "  or  the  fhip  be 
ftranded  ;"  and  thr  fame  alteration  was  foon  after  adopted 
by  tin.'  Royal  Exchange  Aflurance  Company.  Private  un- 
derwriters have,  however,  continued  the  memorandum  in 
the  old  form.  Many  queitions  have  arifen  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words,  <*  free  from  average,  unlefs  general, 

or 
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or  the  fhip  be  ftranded."  The  word  "  unlefa"  has  been 
held  to  make  an  exception,  and  not  a  condition  ;  and  cafes 
have  occurred  in  which  judges  of  the  highetl  eminence  have 
put  a  different  conftruftion  upon  the  fore-mentioned  claufe. 
It  is  now  fettled,  that  if  the  (hip  be  ftranded,  the  infurer  is 
liable  for  any  partial  lofs  in  any  of  the  articles  in  the  me- 
morandum, though  fuch  lofs  did  not  arife  from  the  ftrand- 
ing,  but  from  fome  other  caufe.  Notwithftanding  the  num- 
ber of  cafes,  which  have  been  decided  upon  the  conftruftion 
of  the  memorandum,  it  ftill  remains  a  queftion,  whether  the 
partial  loffes,  from  which  the  infurer  is  exempted  by  it, 
comprehend  the  total  lofs  of  an  entire  individual,  as  well  as  a 
partial  injury  to  the  whole  of  the  fpecies  of  goods  exempted 
by  the  memorandum  from  fmall  average  lodes  ;  as,  e .  g r.  if 
out  of  101  hogfheads  of  fugar  of  equal  value,  five  are  fo 


the  fea  commence  from  the  moment  in  which  the  goods  are 
on  the  water.  In  our  policies,  the  words  ufually  employed 
to  exprefs  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  rifle  on  goods 
are  thele  :  "  Beginning  the  adventure  upon  the  faid  goods 
and  merchandize  from  the  loading  thereof  aboard  the  faid  Oiip, 
and  fo  (hall  continue  and  endure  until  the  faid  (hip,  with  the 

faid  goods,  (hall  be  arrived  at (her  port  of  delivery), 

and  until  the  fame  be  difcharged  and  fafely  landed."  With 
us,  therefore,  the  rifle  does  not  commence  until  the  goods 
are  aftually  on  board  the  (hip  ;  and,  therefore,  the  infurer 


is  not  anfwerable  for  any  lofs  or  damage  which  may  happen 
to  them,  while  they  are  on  their  paffage  to  the  (hip.     And 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  rifle  on  goods 
continues  no  longer  than  they  are  aftually  on  board  the  (hip 
mentioned  in  the  policy  ;  and  that  if  they  be  removed  from 
completely  fpofled  in  the  voyage,  as  to  be  worth  nothing,     on  board  that  (hip,  and  landed,  or  put  on  board  another 
and  therefore  totally  loll.     If  this  lofs  be  calculated  upon  the     (hip,  without  the  confent  of  the  infurers,  the  contraft  is  at 
whole  101   hogfheads,  it  will  not  amount  to  Jive  per  cent,     an  end,  and  the  infurers  are  difcharged  from  all  fubfequent 


In  fuch  a  cafe7  it  has  been  thought,  that  the  infurer  would 
be  protected  by  the  memorandum,  and  not  liable  for  the 
lofs.     But  the  queftion  has  not  been  decided. 

There  are  certain  injuries  or  loffes,  to  which  goods  on 
(hip-board  are  liable,  that  do  not  arife  from  the  perils  of  the 
fea  ;  and  for  thefe  the   owners  are  liable.     Thefe  may  be 
owing  to  fome  fault  or  defeft  of  the  (hip  :  in  this  cafe  the 
infurer  is  not  liable,  becaufe,  in  every  contraft  of  infurance, 
there  is  an  implied  warranty,  that  the  (hip  is  fea-worthy  ; 
and  if  it  appear  otherwife,  the  contract  is  void.     In  many 
cafes,  the  mailer  alfo,  as  well  as  the  owners,  is  anfwerable. 
He  is  bound  to  deliver  goods  in  the  fame  (late  in  which  he 
received  them  ;  and  of  courfe  he,  as  well  as  the  owners,  is 
liable  for  all  lofs  or  damage  not  proceeding  from  fome  ine- 
vitable misfortune.     They  are  anfwerable  for  lofs  or  damage 
occafioned  by    bad   (towage,    wet,    theft,    embezzlement, 
rats,  &c.     This  is  the  rule  of  the  marine  law,  and  agre<  s 
with  the  common  law.     At  common  law,  the  owners  and 
mafter  were  liable  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods  loft  ;  but 
now  by  7  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  they  (hall  only  be  liable  to  the 
value  of  the  fhip  and  freight  for  any  aft  done  by  the  mafter 
or  mariners.     The  mafter's  liability,  and  that  of  the  ma- 
riners, remains  the  fame.     But  as  this  provifion  only  ex- 
tended to  the  cafe  of  embezzlement,  &c.  by  the  mafter  or 
mariners,  it  did  not  afford  a  fufficient  proteftion  to  (hip- 
owners.     Therefore  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  S6.  limits  the  lia- 
bility of  the  owners  to  the  value  of  the  (hip  and  freight, 
though  the  mafter  or  mariners  mould  not  be  privy  to  fuch 
robbery,  &c. ;  and  they  are  exempt  from  all  liability  for 
any  lofs  by  fire.      But  though  the  owners  are  refponlible  to 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  fhip  and  freight,  for  loffes 
occafioned  by  external  thieves ;  yet,  under  the  policy,  the 
infurers  are  alfo  liable  ;   and,  therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
proprietor  of  the  goods,  or  the  infurers  in  his  name,  may 
recover  againft  the  owners. 

In  order  to  charge   the   infurer, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rifle. 
fideration  a  fubjeft  of  importance 


the  lofs  muft  happen 
This  brings  under  con- 
Every  voyage  infured 


null  have  a  fixed  commencement  and  termination.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  is  the  duration  of  tlie 
ri(k,  with  reference  to  inlurances  upon  goods,  upon  thejljip, 
and  upon  freight.  In  France,  and  mott  other  countries,  it 
is  provided,  that  if  the  time  of  the  rifle  be  not  regulated  by 
the  contraft,  it  (hall  commence,  as  to  goods,  from  the  time 
they  are  put  on  board  the  (hip,  or  put  into  barges,  to  be  con- 
veyed on  board,  that  is,  from  the  moment  of  their  leaving 
the  ihore  ;  and  it  continues  till  they  are  fafely  landed  at  the 
place  of  their  deilination.     It  is  alleged,  that  the  perils  of 


relponfibility. 

To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  feveral  exceptions  :  as 
where  the  (hip  is  difabled,  and  the  goods  are  put  on  board 
another  veffel,  to  be  forwarded  to  their  port  of  delivery  ;  fo, 
if  it  be  agreed,  that  the  goods  (hall  be  removed  into  another 
(hip,  at  a  particular  place  in  the  voyage,  and  no  fhip  being 
there,  they  are  put  on  board  a  ftore-fhip.  The  infured  is 
protected  by  the  policy  in  carrying  the  goods  in  lighters  to 
any  part  of  the  port  of  delivery,  where  fuch  goods  are 
ufually  landed.  It  is  a  general  principle,  that  policies 
ought  to  be  conftrued  according  to  the  ufage  of  trade  ;  and 
in  doubtful  cafes,  in  favour  of  the  infured.  Although  the 
general  rule  is,  that  the  infurance  on  goods  (hall  continue 
"  till  they  are  difcharged  and  fafely  landed,"  yet  it  has  been 
holden  by  a  very  eminent  and  learned  judge,  that  if  the  in- 
fured take  goods  from  on  board  the  fhip  in  his  own  lighter, 
the  infurer  is  difcharged.  Where  goods  are  put  into  a 
public  lighter,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  landed,  the  rifle 
continues  ;  but  if  the  merchant  fend  his  own  lighter,  this 
will  be  a  delivery  to  him,  and  the  infurer  is  difcharged. 
Although  the  rifle  on  goods,  according  to  the  ufual  words 
of  the  policy,  is  to  continue  till  they  are  difcharged  and 
fafely  landed  at  the  port  of  delivery,  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
ltood  as  an  authority  for  prolonging  the  rifle,  after  the  (hip's 
arrival  at  her  port  of  delivery,  for  any  indefinite  length  of 
time,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  infured ;  but  the  fair  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  claufe  is,  that  the  goods  (hall  remain  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  policy  for  a  reafonable  time,  till  they  can  be 
conveniently  landed,  and  no  longer. 

As  to  the  infurance  of  thejhip,  the  rifk,  in  fome  countries,  is 
made  to  commence  from  the  time  (he  begins  to  take  inherfirft 
goods,  or  ballalt,  and  to  continue  till  after  (he  arrives  at  her 
place  of  deftination,  and  is  entirely  difcharged.  In  others,  the 
rifle  is  made  to  end  twenty-one  days  after  t  he  (hip's  arrival ,  or 
fooner,  if  (he  be  unloaded.  In  France,  if  the  time  of  the  rifk 
on  the  (hip  be  not  regulated  by  the  contraft,  it  runs  from 
the  time  (he  fets  fail,  till  her  arrival  at  her  port  of  deftina- 
tion, and  till  (he  be  there  anchored  and  moored  at  the  quay. 
In  England,  the  commencement  of  the  rifle  on  the  fhip  varies 
in  ahnoft  every  cafe.  In  outward-bound  voyages,  it  is  gene- 
rally made  to  commence  from  her  beginning  to  load  at  her 
port  of  departure.  Sometimes  privateers  on  a  crui  je,  fhips 
engaged  in  the  coafting  trade,  or  in  (hort  voyages,  are  in- 
fured for  a  limited  period  of  time  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  rifk 
commences  and  ends  with  the  term,  wherever  the  lhip  may 
then  happen  to  be.  If  a  fhip  be  infured  "  from"  the  port 
of  London  to  any  other  port,  and  before  (he  breaks  ground, 
an  accident  happen  to  her,  the  infurers  are  not  anfwerable  ; 

for 
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for  the  rifk  does  not  commence  till  Ihc  fets  fail  on  her  de- 
parture from  the  port  of  London  :  but  if  the  infurance  be 
"  at  and  from"  the  port  of  London,  the  infurers  are  liable 
for  any  accident  that  may  happen  to  her,  from  the  time  of 
fuhfcribmg  the  policy.  When  a  Ihip,  expected  to  arrive  at  a 
certain  place  abroad,  is  infurcd  "  at  and  from'"  that  place, 
or  "  from  her  arrival"  there,  the  rifk  begins  from  the  lilit 
moment  of  her  arrival  at  the  place  ipecilied  ;  and  the  words 
"  firji  arrival"  are  implied,  and  always  und.'rllood  in  po- 
licies io  worded.  In  inch  cafes,  the  rifk  continues  there  as 
long  as  the  (flip  is  preparing  for  the  voyage  infured  ;  but  if 
all  thoughts  of  the  voyage  be  laid  afide,  and  the  fhip  be  dif- 
fered to  lie  there  for  a  length  of  time,  with  the  owner's 
privity,  the  infurer  is  not  liable  ;  for  this  would  be  to  fubject 
him  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  owner,  who  might  chooie 
to  let  the  fhip  lie  and  rot  there.  In  Englilli  policies,  the 
riik  on  the  fhip  is  ufually  made  to  continue  "  until  the  fhip 
hath  moored  at  anchor  twenty-four  hours  in  good  fafety," 
and  the  infurer  is  anfwerable  for  no  lofs  after  the  expiration 
of  that  time.  If  the  fhip,  before  the  twenty-four  hours  are 
•."iied,  be  ordered  to  the  proper  place  to  perform  quaran- 
tine, the  rifle  continues,  though  (Tie  do  not  leave  her  moor- 
1 1 11  long  after  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
I'pon  the  fame  principle,  if  the  fhip,  on  her  arrival  at  her 
port  of  deftination,  be  fubjedt  to  feizure  under  an  embargo, 
and  a  declaration  of  reprifals,  and  fhe  be  in  fact  feized  within 
the  twenty-four  hours,  though  ihe  be  permitted  afterwards  to 
load  her  cargo,  the  infurer  is  liable.  The  rifk  on  the  rig- 
ging, tackle,  furniture,  and  provifions  of  the  fhip  infured, 
continues  no  longer  than  they  are  attached  to,  or  remain  on 
board,  the  fhip.  But  if  it  be  necefTary  to  put  thefe  articles 
on  fhorc  during  a  repair,  which  is  the  ufual  practice  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  rifk  continues  on  them  while  on  fhore,  and  if  they 
are  loit  or  damaged  by  any  of  the  perils  mentioned  in  the 
policy,  the  infured  is  liable.  An  infurance  upon  an  India 
voyage  includes  the  rifk  of  the  country  voyage  by  the  ufage 
vt  the  trade,  with  which,  in  this  and  other  inltances,  the 
underwriter  is  prelumed  to  be  fully  acquainted.  Thus  an 
inlurance  was  made  on  a  fhip  "  at  and  from  Bengal  to  any 
ports  or  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  Perlia,  or  elfewhere 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forwards  and  backwards, 
and  during  her  ftay  at  each  place,  until  her  arrival  at  Lon- 
don." In  an  action  on  this  policy,  tried  before  lord  Mansfield, 
the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict.  Upon  amotion  for  a  new  trial, 
the  court  determined  that,  under  all  the  circumftances,  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover.  The  reafons  were,  that  the 
underwriters  are  prefumed  to  know  the  courfe  of  the  Ealt 
India  trade,  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  and  the  dellma- 
tion  of  the  India  fhips,  (which  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  company  and  not  of  their  owners)  :  that  the  charter- 
party  is  a  printed  form  of  very  long  Handing  :  that,  belides 
the  liberty  thereby  given,  to  prolong  the  fhip's  ftay  for  a 
year,  it  is  very  common,  by  a  new  agreement,  to  detain  her 
a  year  longer  ;  for  no  fhip  comes  home  in  ballad,  and  the 
longer  a  (hip  is  kept,  the  more  beneficial  to  the  owners  : 
that  the  words  ot  the  policy  are  adapted  to  this  ufage,  being 
without  limitation  of  time  or  place,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  firft  voyage  particularly  mentioned  in  the  charter- 
party  :  that  the  terms  of  the  policy  precifcly  defcribe  the 
rilk  in  its  utmolt  latitude,  and  neceflarily  extend  to  every 
prolongation  of  (lay,  and  every  country  voyage  :  that  the 
ulagc  of  the  India  trade,  and  the  courle  of  the  voyages  in 
it,  were  notorious  to  infurers,  who  mult  be  fuppofed  fuf- 
ficiently  conufant  of  them,  and  the  obligation  of  the  policy  is 
taken  from  the  ufage,  and  the  words  of  the  charter-party, 
which  refer  to  that  ufage,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were 
cxprehly  inferted  in    the  policy  ;   whereas  if  every  pcrlon 


infured  fhould  be  obliged  to  ftate  to  the  infurer  all  the 
grounds  of  his  expectations,  as  to  the  fhip's  continuance  in 
India,  or  her  returning  to  England,  it  might  produce  great 
litigation  and  confufion  in  cafes  arifing  upon  thefe  policies: 
belides,  it  would  be  contradictory  to  the  policy,  to  fay  that 
the  underwriter  did  not  infure  for  a  country  voyage. 

If  in  a  policy  on  an  India  voyage,  there  be  liberty  «•  to 
touch,  flay,  and  trade  at  any  ports  or  places  ;"  this  covers  the 
riik,  even  of  zfecond  country  voyage.  In  a  like  policy,  the 
liberty  was  only  to  touch  and  flay  at  any  port,  &c.  in  the 
voyage,  by  the  ufage  of  the  trade.  This  covered  the  rifle  on 
the  intermediate  voyages.  Neverthelefs,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  a  liberty  to  touch  and  flay  at  any  ports  and  places, 
means  only  places  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  voyage.  A 
liberty  to  touch  and  flay  does  not  authorife  the  infured  to 
break  bulk  and  trade.  If  the  voyage  defcribed  in  the  policy 
has  really  been  commenced,  though  at  a  time,  and  under  cir- 
cumftances very  different  from  thofe  which  were  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  the  policy  was 
effected  ;  yet  if  there  be  no  fraud,  mifreprefentation,  or  con- 
cealment on  the  part  of  the  infured,  this  (hall  be  a  good 
commencement  of  the  rifle.  Although  the  fhip,  through 
necelTity,  change  the  order  of  the  places  at  which  fhe  is  to 
touch,  yet  if  (he  do  not  abandon  the  original  voyage,  the 
rifk  continues. 

In  an  infurance  xxx^oxx  freight,  the  rifk  generally  begins  from 
the  time  when  the  goods  are  put  on  board.  If  an  accident 
happen  to  the  (hip  before  any  goods  are  put  on  board,  which 
prevents  her  from  failing,  the  infured  cannot  recover  for  the 
lofs  of  freight,  which  the  fhip  might  have  earned,  if  the  acci- 
dent had  not  happened  ;  but  if  part  of  the  cargo  be  put  on 
board,  and  the  relt  be  ready  to  be  (hipped,  the  infured  may 
recover  for  the  whole  freight,  upon  a  valued  policy.  If  the 
fhip  be  loll  on  her  way  to  her  port  of  loading,  or  to  a  diftant 
place  where,  fhe  is  to  take  in  her  cargo,  the  infurer  is  liable 
for  the  whole  freight. 

If,  after  the  infurance  is  effected,  any  thing  be  done  by  the 
infured  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  rilk,  this  mult  be  done  with 
the  confent  of  the  infurers,  otherwife  it  will  avoid  the  con- 
trait.  If  a  fhip  infured  as  a  private  trader  afterwards  takes 
letters  of  marque,  without  the  confent  of  the  underwriters, 
they  are  thus  difcharged,  although  no  ufe  be  made  of  the 
letters  of  marque. 

In  connection  with  the  fubject  of  this  article,  we  may  add 
a  few  words  on  the  lofs,  /'.  e.  the  injury,  or  damage,  which 
may  be  incurred  by  thole  perils  of  the  lea  that  conltitutc  the 
rifk,  againlt  which  the  infurer  undertakes  to  indemnify  the 
infured.  This  lofs  may  be  either  total  or  partial  ;  the  total 
lofs  nullifying,  in  a  natural  fenfe,  the  abfolute  destruction  of 
the  thing  infured  ;  but,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  it  means  not  only  the 
total  deltruction,  but  hkewife  fuch  damage  to  the  tiling  in- 
fured, though  it  may  fpecifically  remain,  as  renders  it  of  little 
or  no  value  to  the  owner.  A  lofs  is  alfo  faid  to  be  total, 
when,  in  confequence  of  the  misfortune  that  has  happened, 
the  voyage  is  lolt,  or  not  worth  purfuing  ;  or,  if  the  »alo 
of  what  is  laved  be  lels  than  the  freight,  &c.  A  partial  lofs 
is  any  lofs  or  damage  i  Ot  amounting  to  a  total  lofs.  l'.irtial 
lodes  are  form  times  denominated  "  av  rage"  lodes,  hecaufc 
they  are  fuch  as  are  the  fubjecls  of  average  contributions; 
and  thev  arc  diltinguilhed  into  general  and  particular  aver- 
ages. Thefe  lodes  maybe  incurred  by  the  penis  ot  the  fea, 
fuch  as  the  fhip's  foundering,  (tranding,  or  linking  fuddenly 
agauitl  a  rock,  by  running  loul  of  another  vellel,  hv  tire,  by 
Capture,  (fee  RECAPTURE  and  R.ANSOM),  by  arrelt  and  de- 
tention of  princes,  by  barratry,  (fee  BARRATRY),  by  average 
contributions,  by  expence  ot  lalvage,  or  they  may  be  wiltiil 
and  fraudulent.      The  term  average,  derived  from  averugium, 
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formed  from  the  verb  averare,  to  carry,  has  been  explained 
under  that  article.     It  is  here  ufed  to  fignify  a  contribution 
made  by  the  owners  of  the  (hip,  freight,  and  goods  on  board, 
in  proportion  to  their  refpective  interefts,  towards  any  par- 
ticular lofs  or  expence  fuftained  for  the  general  fafety  of  the 
(hip  and  cargo  ;  fo  as  that  the  particular  lofer  may  not  be 
a  greater  fufterer  than  the  owner  of  the  (hip  and  the  other 
owners  of  goods  on  board.     This  juft  and  equitable  contri- 
bution is  called  generator  grofs  average,  becaufe  it  falls  gene- 
rally upon  the  whole  or  grofs  amount  of  the  (hip,  freight,  and 
cargo  ;  and  alfo  to  diftinguifh  it  from  what  is  often,  though 
improperly,  termed  particular  average,  but  what,  in  reality, 
means  a  particular,  and  not  a  general  lofs,  and  has  no  affinity 
to  average  properly  fo  denominated.      The  petty  and  accuf- 
tomed  averages  are  fuch  as  pilotage,    towage,   light-money, 
beaconage,  anchorage,  bridge-toll,  quarantine,  river-ehargi    . 
fignals,  inftructions,  callle-money,  pier-money,  digging  the 
fhip  out  of  the  ice,  &c.     When  thefe  petty  charges  are  in- 
curred in  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  voyage,  they  are  not  con- 
fidered  as  a  lofs  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,   but  only 
a  neceffary  and  ordinary  expence  ;  but  if  incurred  for  any 
extraordinary  purpofe  in  the  voyage,  as  to  provide  againit 
any  impending  danger,  or  in  coniequence  of  the  (hip's  being 
driven  out  of  her  courfe  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  they  will  then 
be  deemed  grofs  or  general  average,  for  which  the  infurer 
will  be  liable.     A  contribution  upon  a  general  average  can 
only  be  claimed  when  the  facrifice,  occafioning  the  lofs,  was, 
after  due  deliberation,  found  to  be  indifpenfably  neceflary  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  fhip  and  cargo,  whenever  it  appears 
to  have  conduced  to  this  purpofe,  and  when  the  fhip  and 
reft  of  the  cargo  were  actually  faved.     If  goods  put  into 
lighters  to  enable  a  fhip  to  get  up  a  river  be  loft,   the   reft 
fhall  contribute  ;  but  if  the  fhip  be  loft,  the  goods  in  the 
lighters  fhall  not   contribute.      It    has   been    faid  that    the 
wages  and  expences  of  the  crew  during  the  detention  of  a 
thip  unjuitly  captured,  as  well  as  the  charge  of  reclaiming 
her,  and  that  the  charges  of  wages,  &c.   upon  a  fhip  thai  is 
obliged  to  go  into   port  to  refit  after  a  ftorm,   fhould    be 
brought  into  a  general  average.      This  point  has  never  been 
decided  in  a  court   of  juftice,    but    the   principle   feems   to 
have  been  allowed  by  judges  of  great  authority  in  cafes  that 
have  occurred. 

No  injury  occafioned  by  mere  fea-damage  can  be  the 
proper  fubject  of  a  general  average :  as  if  the  fhip  be  da- 
maged in  her  hull  or  her  rigging,  the  goods  on  board  fhall 
not  contribute  ;  alfo,  if  a  fhip  fpring  a-leak  in  a  ftorm,  by 
which  goods  on  board  are  fpoiled,  this  is  a  fimple  damage, 
or  particular  lofs,  and  cannot  be  the  fubject  of  an  average 
contribution. 

The  rule  with  regard  to  average  contribution  feems  to  be, 
that  the  fhip,  freight,  and  every  thing  remaining  on  board 
that  can  properly  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  cargo,  fhall  be 
fubject  to  this  charge  ;  and  therefore  money,  plate,  and 
even  jewels,  mufl  contribute  according  to  their  value.  But 
the  perfons  on  board,  their  wearing  apparel,  and  alfo  the 
jewels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  their  perfons,  fhall  not 
contribute  ;  neither  are  feamen's  wages  liable  to  contribu- 
tion. When  the  captain  arrives  at  his  port  of  deftination, 
it  is  his  duty  to  fettle  the  contribution  ;  and  the  average,  if 
not  fettled  before,  fhould  be  paid  before  the  cargo  is  landed  : 
for  the  owners  of  the  fhip  have  a  lien  on  the  goods  on  board, 
not  only  for  the  freight,  but  alfo  to  anfiver  all  averages  and 
contributions  that  may  be  due.  If  he  neglect  his  duty  in  this 
refpect,  Mr.  Serjeant  Marfhall  conceives  that  an  action 
weuld  lie  againft  him,  or  againft  the  owners.  If  the  lofs 
was  in  money  paid,  an  action  on  the  cafe  for  money  paid 
would  unqueftionably  lie  agaiaft  each  perfon  bound  to  con- 
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tribute  for  his  fhare  ;  if  in  goods,  a  fpecial  action  on  the 
cafe,  founded  on  the  cuflom  of  trade,  would  lie  againft  each 
perfon  liable  to  contribute;  or  a  bill  in  equity  mighl 
filed  againft  them  all.  The  mode  of  afcertaining  each  per- 
fon's  contribution,  though  not  very  accurately  defined,  i 
ufually  effected  by  ascertaining,  after  the  (hip's  arrival  at 
her  port  of  difcharge,  the  neat  value  of  the  fhip,  freight, 
and  cargo,  as  if  nothing  had  been  loft  ;  and  valuing  thefe 
at  the  price  they  would  fetch  in  ready  money  at  the  port  of 
difcharge;  and  the  neat  amount,  after  deducting  all  charges, 
is  the  (urn  which  is  fubject  to  the  contribution  ;  and  each 
perfon's  (hare  of  the  lofs  will  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  value  of  his  property,  as  the  whole  lofs  bears  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  (hip,  freight,  and  cargo.  In  Eng- 
land, iome  perfons  make  the  fhip  contribute  for  her  full 
value  and  the  freight  ;  others,  for  half  her  value  and  one- 
third  of  the  freight  ;  and  others,  again,  for  half  the  value 
of  the  fhip  and  freight  :  and  fhe  fhall  be  valued  at  the  price 
(he  was  worth  on  her  arrival  at  her  port  of  delivery.  The 
freight  is  valued  at  the  fum  the  fhip  has  earned  on  her  ar- 
rival there. 

As  to  the  mode  of  valuing  the  jettifon,  it  is  now  the 
fettled  practice  with  us  to  eftimate  the  goods  loft  at  the 
price  they  would  have  fetched  at  the  port  of  delivery,  on 
the  fhip's  arrival  there  ;  freight,  duties,  and  other  charges 
being  deducted.  Thefe  contributions,  under  the  general 
words  of  the  policy,  are  a  charge  which  the  infurer  is  bound 
to  pay  ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  infured  pay 
towards,  or  receive,  this  :  he  ought,  in  either  cafe,  to  bear 
the  proportion  of  the  general  lofs,  and  that  muft  fall  on  the 
iniurers.  For  the  lofs  by  expence  of  falvage,  fee  Sal- 
vage. 

With  regard  to  cafes  of  wilful  and  fraudulent  loffes,  the 
ftat.  i  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  9.  64  and  5.  makes  it  a  fimple  felony 
to  deflroy  any  ftiip,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  of  the 
fhip  or  goods  on  board  ;  and  takes  away  clergy,  if  com- 
mitted on  the  high  feas.  And  the  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  ex- 
tends this  to  the  cafe  of  the  owner  or  matter  who  fhall  de- 
ftroy any  fhip,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  of,  or  under- 
writers upon,  goods.  The  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  takes  awa) 
clergy  from  fuch  offenders  in  all  cafes.     See  Pirate. 

In  cafes  where  the  infured  is  entitled  to  call  upon  the  in- 
furer as  for  a  total  lofs,  he  mult  "  abandon  ;"  that  is,  he 
mull  renounce  and  yield  up  to  the  infurer  all  his  right,  title, 
and  claim  to  what  may  be  faved,  and  leave  it  to  him  to 
make  the  moll  of  it  for  his  own  benefit.  The  infurer  then 
ftands  in  the  place  of  the  infured,  and  becomes  legally  en- 
titled to  all  that  can  be  refcucd  from  deftruction.  The  idea 
of  "  abandonment,"  therefore,  prefuppofes  a  total  lofs  in 
this  latter  fenfe,  and  implies  that  fomething  remains  which 
may  be  faved,  and  which  may  be  given  up,  or  abandoned 
to  the  infurers.  For  if  the  infured  could  only  abandon,  in 
the  cafe  of  a  total  lofs,  in  the  ftrict  and  natural  fenfe  of  the 
words,  there  would  be  nothing  to  abandon,  and  abandon- 
ment would  then  be  only  an  ufelefs  form.  Some  have  faid 
that  the  practice  of  abandoning  dates  its  origin  from  the 
period  when  the  contract  of  infurance  itfelf  firfl  came  into 
ufe  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  feem  to  be  a  right  which  neceflarily 
refults  from  the  nature  of  the  contract.  It  feems  more  pro- 
bable that  abandonment  arofe  from  the  practice  of  occa- 
fionally  introducing  into  policies  particular  flipulations,  that 
if  the  thing  infured  fhould  be  fpoiled,  or  greatly  damaged, 
by  any  of  the  perils  infure-4  againft,  it  fhould  be  abandoned 
to  the  infurers,  who  fhould  be  thereupon  obliged  to  pay 
the  entire  fum  infured  ;  and  that  fimply  making  good  the 
damage  fhould  not  be  fufficicnt  to  dilcharge  them :  and 
fuch  ftipulations,  being  frequently  introduced  into  the  con- 
,  tract, 
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,  became  at  length  the  foundation  of  general  rules, 
which  have  been  eitablifhed  in  fome  countries  by  pofitive 
law,  and  adopted  in  others  as  part  of  the  general  law  of  in- 
furance.  In  the  firlt  cafe  of  abandonment,  that  came  before 
lord  Hardwicke  in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  year  1744, 
he  determined  that  where  a  recaptured  (hip  and  cargo  were 
fold  to  pay  the  falvage,  the  infured  had  a  right  to  abandon 
the  furpluSj  and  claim  as  for  a  total  lofs. 

By  the  law  of  infurance,  as  underllood  in  England,  the 
infured  may  abandon  in  every  cafe,  where,  by  the  happen- 
ing of  any  of  the  misfortunes  or  perils  infured  againft,  the 
voyage  is  loft,  or  not  worth  purfuing,  and  the  projected 
adventure  is  fruftrated  ;  or  where  the  thing  infured  is  fo  da- 
maged, as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  owner  ;  or  where 
the  falvage  is  very  high  ;  or  where  what  is  faved  is  of  lefs 
value  than  the  freight ;  or  where  further  expence  is  necef- 
fary,  and  the  infurer  will  not  undertake,  at  all  events,  to 
pay  that  expence,  &c.  The  ordinance  of  the  marine  of 
Lewis  XIV.  confines  abandonment  to  the  following  five 
cafes  :  capture,  (hipwreck,  ftranding,  arreft  of  princes,  or 
the  entire  lofs  of  the  effects  infured.  By  the  French  law, 
the  right  to  abandon  feems  to  depend  on  the  "  fpecies  of 
misfortune"  which  has  happened :  with  us,  it  depends  ra- 
ther on  the  "  degree  of  lofs"  fuftained  in  conlequence  of  it. 
Thefe  general  principles  have  been  exemplified  in  cafes  com- 
prehending lodes  by  capture  and  arreft  of  princes,  and  alfo 
other  lodes.  Capture,  or  arreft  of  princes,  is,  prima  facie, 
a  total  lofs  ;  and  immediately  upon  the  capture,  or  mere 
arreft,  or  at  any  time  while  the  fhip  continues  under  deten- 
tion, the  iniured  may  abandon,  and  give  notice  to  the  in- 
furer of  his  intention  to  do  fo  ;  and  thus  entitle  himfelf  to 
claim  as  for  a  total  lofs  from  the  infurer.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference  between  a  policy  upon  interejl,  and  a 
auager  policy,  that,  in  the  one  cafe,  the  infured  may,  if  he 
think  proper,  abandon  the  moment  he  has  notice  of  a  cap- 
ture or  detention  ;  and  this  will  bind  the  underwriters,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  (hip.  But  in  the  cafe 
of  a  wager  policy,  there  can  be  no  abandonment,  becaufe 
the  infured  has  nothing  to  abandon.  Neverthelefs,  a  cap- 
ture or  arreft  does  not  neceflarily  terminate  in  a  total  lofs  : 
for  if  a  captured  fhip  be  retaken,  and  permitted  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage,  fo  that  (he  fuffers  but  a  fmall  temporary  in- 
convenience, this  would  only  be  a  partial,  and  not  a  total 
lofs.  Neither  does  a  recapture  neceflarily  deprive  the  in- 
fured of  the  right  to  abandon.  The  rule  is,  that  if  the  thing 
infured  be  recovered  before  any  lofs  is  paid,  the  infured  is 
entitled  to  claim  as  for  a  total,  or  a  partial  lofs,  according 
to  the  final  event  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  (late  of  the  cafe 
at  the  time  he  makes  his  claim.  But  if,  after  a  total  lofs 
has  been  actually  paid,  the  thing  infured  be  recovered,  the 
infurer  cannot  oblige  the  infured  to  refund  the  money  he  has 
received  ;  but  lie  (hall  (land  in  the  place  of  the  infured  :  thus 
no  iujuftice  is  done.  Two  cafes  are  adduced  to  (hew  that, 
though  a  captured  (hip  be  recaptured,  yet  if  the  voyage  be 
loft,  the  lofs  will  be  total,  and  the  infured  will  have  aright 
to  abandon.  In  one  cafe,  a  (hip  is  taken  and  retaken,  and 
fold  in  a  diftant  country  to  pay  the  recaptors  for  the  fah 
and  the  refidue  of  the  produce  of  the  fales  remains  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  there  ;  and  in  thi3  cafe  the  infured  may- 
abandon,  and  recover  as  for  a  total  lofs.  In  the  fecond 
cafe,  a  (hip,  after  throwing  part  of  the  cargo  overboard  in 
a  dorm,  and  being  difabled  from  proceeding  on  her  voyage, 
till  refitted,  was  captured,  and  her  crew  taken  out  ;  but, 
It.  r  being  eight  days  in  pofleflion  of  the  enemy,  was  re- 
captured, and  carried  into  an  Englifh  port  ;  upon  which 
*he  infured  gave  notice  to  abandon.  Before  the  (hip  could 
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be  refitted,  the  reft  of  the  cargo  was  fpoiled.  This  was  a 
total  lofs,  ar.d  the  infured  entitled  to  abandon.  A  title  to 
reftitution,  arifing  from  recapture,  cannot  take  away  a 
vefted  right  to  abandon,  if  the  fhip  is  unfit  to  perform  the 
voyage.  Serjeant  Marfliall  obferves,  that  he  cannot  find  a 
(ingle  book,  a.icient  or  modern,  which  does  not  fay  that, 
in  cafe  of  a  (hip  being  taken,  the  infured  may  demand  as  for  a 
total  lofs,  md  abandon  ;  and  the  propofition  is  proved  more 
ftrongly  by  the  general  law  which  warrants  him  to  abandon, 
in  the  cafe  merely  of  arreft,  or  an  embargo,  by  a  prince  not 
an  enemy.  If,  indeed,  the  capture  proves  but  a  (mall  tem- 
porary hindrance,  the  infured  cannot  abandon.  The  in- 
iured is  in  no  cafe  obliged  to  abandon  ;  but  he  may  abandon, 
if  the  voyage  be  defeated,  or  not  worth  purfuing :  never- 
thelefs he  cannot,  merely  by  abandoning,  turn  a  partial 
into  a  total  lofs.  It  is  not  univerfally  true,  that  becaufe  a 
(hip  has  once  been  captured,  the  infured  may  abandon  at 
any  time  afterwards.  The  rule  is,  that  if  the  thing  infured 
be  recovered  before  any  lofs  is  paid,  the  iniured  is  only  en- 
titled to  a  partial  or  a  total  lofs,  according  to  the  final 
event.  By  the  marine  law,  the  property  was  not  changed 
by  the  capture,  till  after  condemnation  ;  but  fince  the 
29  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  the  "jus  pailliminii"  continues  for 
ever.  While  the  (hip  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  (he  is 
confidered  as  totally  loft  ;  yet  the  property  is  not  changed, 
but  reverts  to  the  original  owner,  upon  a  recapture.  But 
a  recapture  does  not,  in  all  cafes,  prevent  the  lofs  being 
total.  If  the  voyage  be  abfolutely  loft,  or  not  worth  pur- 
fuing ;  if  the  falvage  be  very  high  ;  if  further  expence  be 
neceflary ;  if  the  infurer  will  not  engage,  at  all  events,  to 
bear  that  expence,  though  it  fhould  exceed  the  value,  or 
fail  of  fuccefs : — under  thefe,  and  many  other  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  the  infured  may  difentangle  himfelf,  and  aban- 
don, notwithftanding  a  recapture.  Upon  a  recapture,  the 
property  returns  to  the  original  owner,  pledged  for  the  fal- 
vage. Although  there  has  at  one  time  been  a  total  lofs, 
yet  the  infured  cannot  abandon,  after  the  final  event  has  de- 
termined it  to  be  only  a  partial  lofs  at  the  time  of  the  action 
brought.  There  is  no  vefted  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
lofs,  till  the  infured,  having  a  right  to  abandon,  elects  to  do 
fo.  If  the  thing  infured  be  recovered  before  the  lofs  is 
paid,  the  infured  can  only  recover  according  to  the  final 
event.  If  a  fhip  be  recovered  after  a  long  detention,  it  is 
not  a  total  lofs,  even  upon  a  wager  policy.  When  the  (hip 
is  iafe,  and  the  voyage  is  not  lolt,  the  infured  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  abandon.  The  infurer  ought  never  to  pay 
lefs  than  the  value  of  the  lofs,  nor  the  infured  receive  more. 
The  infured  can  only  recover  an  indemnity  for  his  lofs,  at 
the  time  of  the  action  brought,  or  offer  to  abandon.  If, 
after  a  total  lofs  has  been  paid,  the  (flip  be  reftorcd,  the  in- 
fured (hall  not  be  obliged  to  refund  the  money,  and  take  the 
flii p  or  goods.  If,  upon  a  recapture,  the  captain  fell  the 
(hip  and  cargo,  as  being  the  befl  courfe  to  take  for  all 
parties  concerned,  the  infured  may  abandon,  and  recover  as 
for  a  total  lofs.  If  the  captain  purchafe  the  fnip  from  the 
captors,  for  account  of  his  owners ;  the  money  paid,  being 
in  nature  of  a  falvage,  is  only  a  partial  lofs. 

There  are  other  cafes,  befides  capture  and  arreft  of  princes, 
in  which  the  right  of  abandoning  may  be  confidered.  Ship- 
wreck is  generally  a  total  lofs  ;  but  the  mere  ftranding  of 
the  fhip  is  not,  of  itfelf,  deemed  a  total  lofs,  fo  as  to  en- 
title the  infured  immediately  to  abandon,  ll  is  a  rule  that, 
to  entitle  the  infured  to  abandon,  there  mud  have  been,  at 
fome  period  of  the  voyage  infured,  or  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rifk,  a  total  lofs,  and  cafes  have  occurred, 
from  which   it  appears  that  no  partial  lofi,  however  great, 
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occafioned  by  the  perils  of  the  fea,  can  be  turned  into  a  total 
lofs.  But  if  the  voyage  be  loft,  from  whatever  caufe,  it  is 
a  total  lofs,  not  only  of  the  (hip  and  freight,  but  alfo  of  the 
cargo,  if  no  other  ihip  can  be  procured  to  carry  it  to  its 
port  of  deftination.  If  a  cargo  be  damaged  fo  as  to  be  re- 
duced in  value  to  lefs  than  the  freight,  it  will  be  a  total 
lofs. 

Another  circumftance  to  be  here  considered  is  the  time 
within  which  the  infured  may  abandon.  In  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  the  times  are  limited  by  law,  according  to  the 
diftance  of  the  place  where  the  lofs  happens,  within  which 
the  abandonment  mult  be  made.  In  England  no  time  is 
limited  by  law  for  abandoning  ;  but  our  courts  have  laid 
down  a  rule,  which  feems  better  fuited  to  the  prattice  of 
commerce,  and  more  likely  to  prevent  frauds  than  thofe  juft 
alluded  to.  This  rule  is,  that  as  foon  as  the  infured  has  re- 
ceived advice  of  a  total  lofs,  he  muft  make  his  election  whe- 
ther he  will  abandon  or  not ;  if  he  determines  to  abandon, 
he  muft  give  the  underwriters  notice  of  this  "  within  a  rea- 
fonable  time"  after  the  intelligence  arrives;  and  any  un- 
neceffary  delay  in  giving  this  notice  will  amount  to  a  waver 
of  his  right  to  abandon,  for  unlefs  the  owner  does  fome  act, 
fignifying  his  intention  to  abandon,  it  will  be  only  a  partial 
lofs,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  the  extent 
of  the  damage.  When  the  infured  has  determined  to 
abandon,  and  to  demand  as  for  a  total  lofs,  he  is  not  obliged, 
as  in  fome  foreign  countries,  to  make  a  formal  proteft,  but 
merely  to  give  notice  of  the  lofs  to  the  underwriters,  and  of 
his  determination  to  abandon.  But  there  is  no  particular 
form  for  this  purpofe  ;  in  whatever  form  an  abandonment  is 
declared,  it  muft  be  explicit,  and  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
matter  of  inference  from  an  equivocal  act.  The  notice  may 
be  given  either  to  the  underwriter  hinifelf,  or  to  the  agent 
who  has  fubferibed  for  him.  If  the  infurance  be  entire, 
the  infured  cannot  abandon  for  part  only  ;  but  if  different 
articles  be  feparately  infured,  or  feparately  valued,  any  one 
of  them  may  be  abandoned.  The  abandonment  muft  be 
fimple  and  unconditional,  otherwife  it  will  not  transfer  the 
entire  property  to  the  inlurers,  which  conltitutes  the  eilence 
of  the  abandonment.  If,  therefore,  I  abandon  a  captured 
(hip,  on  condition  that  in  cafe  (he  (hall  be  releafed,  (he  (hall 
continue  my  property,  and  I  (hall  repay  with  intereft  the 
fum  which  the  infurers  (hall  have  paid  me,  fuch  an  abandon- 
ment would  be  void. 

As  to  the  effect  of  an  abandonment,  we  obferve  that  it 
transfers  the  property  infured  to  the  infurers  in  proportion 
to  their  refpedtive  fubferiptions  ;  and  this  transfer  relates 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  As  in  England 
freight  is  infurable  feparately  from  the  (hip,  the  abandonment 
of  the  (hip  does  not,  as  in  France,  transfer  to  the  infurer 
the  freight  (lie  has  earned.  Where  the  intereft  of  the  in- 
fured is  not  entirely  covered  by  the  infurance,  he  may 
abandon  to  the  extent  of  the  fum  infured  ;  for  he  is  his  own 
infurer  for  the  refidue.  If  good6  be  partly  infured,  and 
money  borrowed  on  refpondentia  for  the  refidue,  the  in- 
furer will  have  the  legal  title  to  what  is  abandoned,  and  the 
lender  only  an  equitable  claim  to  his  proportion.  If  there 
be  three  infurances  ;  one  on  the  (hip  and  cargo,  one  on  the 
(hip  only,  and  one  on  the  cargo  only  ;  Emerigon  thinks, 
that  the  infurers  on  the  (hip  and  cargo  have  an  equal  claim 
on  the  effe&s  faved,  with  the  infurers  on  the  cargo  only,  and 
that  they  have  a  like  claim  on  the  freight,  and  the  remains  of 
the  (hip,  with  the  infurers  on  the  (hip  only,  in  proportion  to 
their  refpe&ive  fubferiptions  ;  e.  g.  If  a  (hip  be  valued  at 
5000/.,  the  cargo  5000/.,  making  a  total  of  iOjOOo/.,  and 
thefe  are  infured  by  different  policies,  thus : 


On  (hip  and  cargo 
On  the  (hip  only 
On  the  cargo  only 
Uninfured 


£'3000 

3000 
3000 
1000 


10,000 


A  (hipwreck  happens,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  wreck 
of  the  (hip  are  500/.,  and  of  the  cargo  500/.,  total  1000/.  ; 
Emerigon  would  adjuft  the  claims  of  all  parties  thus  : 

To  the  owners  for  their  part  of  (hip  and  cargo  un- 
infured,        -  -  -  -  -  £ioo 

To  the  infurers  on  (hip  and  cargo,  a  moiety  of  the 

produce  of  the  wreck,  ...  225 

The  like  to  the  infurers  on  the  ihip,        -  -  225 

To  the  infurers  on  the  cargo,  a  moiety  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  goods  faved,       -  -  -  225 

The  like  to  the  infurers  on  the  (hip  and  cargo,     -  225 


1000 


By  this  adjullment  the  infurers  on  the  (hip  and  cargo 
would  have  a  double  (hare  of  the  effects  abandoned,  which 
is  manifeftly  unjuft.  An  Englifh  merchant  would,  we  con- 
ceive, adjuft  the  different  claims  thus  : 

To  the  owners  for  their  part  of  (hip  and  cargo  un- 
infured,       -  £ioc 

To  the  inlurers  011  fhip  and  cargo,  a  moiety  of  three- 
filths  of  the  produce  ot  the  wreck,     -  -  150 

To  the  infurers  on  the  fhip,  three-fifths  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  wreck,    -  300 

To  the  infurers  on  the  cargo,  three-fifths  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  goods  faved,       ...  300 

To  the  infurers  on  the  (hip  and  cargo,  a  moiety  of 

three-fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  goods  faved,     -       150 


The  abandonment  does  not  only  entitle  the  underwriters 
to  all  that  can  be  faved  of  the  effetts  infured  ;  but  if  com- 
penfation  be  made  to  the  infured  for  the  injury  from  which 
the  lofs  arofe,  this  compenfatiou  (hall  go  to  the  under- 
writers ;  for  when  they  have  paid  the  lols,  they,  and  not 
the  infured,  are  the  real  fufferers. 

If,  after  a  total  lofs  happening,  the  fhip  be  abandoned, 
but  (he  afterwards  arrives  fafe,  this  (hall  not  avoid  the 
abandonment ;  but  the  infurers  (hall  have  all  the  profit  of 
the  voyage.  But  they  cannot  compel  the  infured  to  take 
back  the  thing  infured  and  refund  the  money. 

An  abandonment  once  properly  made  upon  a  fufficient 
ground,  and  accepted  by  the  infurers,  is  abfolute  and 
binding  upon  both  parties  ;  nor  can  it  be  revoked  but  by 
mutual  confent  ;  but  if  it  be  not  upon  fufficient  ground,  it 
will  be  void. 

In  cafe  of  misfortune,  the  infured  is  bound  to  ufe  his  en- 
deavours to  fave  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
do  this,  without  prejudicing  his  right  of  abandonment,  our 
policies  make  feveral  provifions  for  certain  afts  to  be  per- 
formed  for  this  purpofe,  without  prejudice  to  the  infurance, 
"  to  the  charges  o£  which,  the  infurers  agree  to  contribute, 
each  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  ot  his  fubfeription." 
The  captain,  in  particular,  is  to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power  in  the  prefervation  both  of  the  (hip  and  cargo  ; 
and  for  whatever  is  recovered  of  the  effects  infured,  he  is 
accountable  to  the  infurers. 

We 
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We  (hall  here  fubjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  adjuftmfnt  of 
lodes.     In   the  adjudment  of  a  lofs,  the  firft  thing  to  be 
confidered  is  how  to  afcertain  the  "  quantity  of  damage" 
for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable  ;  and  the  next  point  to 
be  fettled  is  by  what  rule  this   (hall  be  "  appretiated."     In 
order  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  damage,  the  infured  ought 
to  know  whether  the  lofs  be  total  or  partial  ;  if  it  be  total, 
and  the  policy  is  a  valued  one,  the  infured  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  whole  fum  infured,  fuhjeft  to  fuch  deductions  as 
may  have  been  agreed,  by  the  policy,  to  be  made  in  cafe  of 
lofs.      On  a  valued  policy,   t lie  value  is  admitted,  and  the 
infured  has  only  to  prove,   if  the  infurance   was  on   goods, 
that  the  goods  valued  were  on  board.      Upon  an  open  policy, 
it  is  moreover  neceflary  to  prove  the  value  of  them,  for  which 
value    (not   exceeding   the   fum  infured)    the  infurers   are 
refponfible.      But  in  the  cafe  of  a  partial  lofs,  the  indemnity, 
fecured  by  either  fort  of  policy,  is,  that    if  the  thing  in- 
fured do  not  come  fafe  to  the  deflined  port,  but  is  leflened 
in  value  by  damage  received  in  the  voyage,  the  lofs  (hall  be 
borne  by  the  infurer.     When  the  lofs  confifts  in  the  total 
lofs  of  one  entire  individual  parcel  of  the  goods  infured,  and 
this  is  capable  of  a  diftinft  valuation  ;  as  if,  out  of  too  hog- 
(heads  of  fugar,    10  are  loft,  the  infurer  mult  pay  the  value 
of  the  10.     When  a  part  of  the  goods  infured  is  faved,  and 
this  exceeds   the   amount  or  the  freight,  the   praftice  is  to 
deduct  the  freight  from  the  falvage,  and  to  make  up  the 
lofs  upon  the  difference.     But  where  the  freight  exceeds  the 
falvage,  then  it  is  a  total  lofs.     Where  the   goods  infured 
are  damaged  in   the   whole   or  in  part,  it   is   neceiTary  to 
afcertain  the  quantity  of  fuch  damage,  by  taking  the  value 
of  the  damaged  goods  from  the   prime  cod,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  amount  of  the  lofs.      If  feveral  articles 
be  infured  for  one  entire  fum,  but  with  a  didinft  valuation 
to  each,  and  only  one   be  put   in   ri(k  ;  if  that  one  be  loft, 
the  infured  (hall  recover  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  fum  in- 
fured as   the  value  of  the  article  bore  to  the  value  of  the 
whole.     If  there  be  a  claufe  in  the  policy,  to   be   free  of 
average  from  a  particular  rifle,  under  fo  much^r  cent.,  and 
a  lofs  occafioned   by  that  rifk  takes  place,  the   proportion 
which  the  lofs  bears  to  the  cargo  muft  be  calculated  upon 
the  cargo  which  was  on  board  when  the  lofs  happened,  not 
upon  that  which  was  on  board  at  any  other  time. 

In  appretiating  the  lofs,  averages  are  fettled  according  to 
the  price  of  the  articles  at  the  time  of  fettling.  This  is  the 
rule  of  the  Rhodian  law,  and  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy.  In 
France,  where  almolt  all  policies  are  valued,  the  infured  has 
his  eleftion  to  fix  the  previous  valuation,  either  at  the  prime 
coft,  or  at  the  current  price  at  the  time  and  place  of  loading. 
The  (ame  rule  that  applies  tp  goods,  applies  alio  to  the  (hip, 
which  is  always  valued  at  the  fum  (he  is  worth  at  the  time  of 
her  departure,  or  at  lead  at  the  commencement  of  the  rift. 
Goods  brought  from  a  diftance,  may  be  valued  at  their  im- 
proved price;  but  in  France  it  is  ufually  llipulated  in  the 
policy,  that  the  Ihip  (hall  remain  of  the  fame  value  during 
the  voyage. 

In  England,  if  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  it  is  an  in- 
variable rule  to  eftimate  a  total  lofs  at  the  prime  cod  of  the 
goods  ;  that  is,  the  invoice  price,  and  all  duties  and  ex- 
pences  till  they  are  put  on  board,  together  with  the  pre- 
mium of  infurance.  A  Ihip  is  valued  at  the  fum  (lie  is 
worth  at  the  time  flic  (ails  on  the  voyage  infured,  including 
the  expences  of  repairs,  the  value  of  her  furniture,  pro- 
vifions  and  (lores,  the  money  advanced  to  the  failors,  and, 
in  general,  every  expeflce  of  the  out-fit,  to  which  is  added 
the  premium  of  infurance. 

A  partial  lofs,  upon  cither  (hip  or  goods,  is  that  propor- 
tion ot  the  prime   cod,  which  is  equal  to  the   diminution 
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in  value  occafioned  by  the  damage.  And  in  a  cafe  v 
occurred  with  regard  to  a  valued  policy  upon  goods,  it  wai 
determined  that  the  diminution  in  value  was  that  proportion 
of  the  value,  in  the  policy,  which  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  the  found,  and  the  price  of  the  damaged,  bore- 
to  the  price  of  the  found  in  the  port  of  delivery.  An  in- 
furer is  never  to  be  involved  in  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  market. 

An  adjudment  being  indorfed  en  the  policy,  and  figned  by 
the  underwriters,  with  a  promife  to  pay  in  a  given  time,  is 
prima  facie  evidence  againft  them,  and  amounts  to  an  ad- 
miflion  of  all  the  fafts  neceffary  to  be  proved  by  the  infured 
to  entitle  him  to  recover  in  an  action  on  the  policy.  It  is 
like  a  note  of  hand,  and  being  proved,  the  infured  has  no 
occafion  to  go  into  proof  of  any  other  circumilance.  An 
adjudment,  however,  may  be  impeached  by  (hewing  that 
the  underwriter  was  induced  to  fign  it  by  fome  fraud  or  con- 
cealment, or  by  fome  mifconception  of  the  law  or  fact. 
Marfhall's  Treatife  on  the  Law  of  Infurance.  See  Policy. 
Recapture,  and  Warranty. 

In  matters  of  infurance,  it  is  a  maxim,  that  all  is  nevei 
to  be  rifked  on  one  bottom,  or  in  the  fame  veffel ;  to  denote, 
that  afiurers  mud  aft  with  difcretion  in  the  iigning  of  poli- 
cies, and  not  hazard  too  much  on  each  veffel ;  there  bein^ 
more  to  be  expected  from  feveral  than  from  one. 

RISKUPITZ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  thr 
circle  of  Znaym  ;  9  miles  W.  of  Krumau. 

RISOER,  a  fea-port  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Chridianfand,  on  a  peninfala  projecting  into  the  North 
fea;  52  miles  N.E.  of  Chridianfand.  N.  lat.  j8°43'.  E. 
long.  90  29'. 

RISOLUTIONE,  Ital.  in  Mujic,  the  refolution  of  a 
difcord.     See  Discord,  and  Preparation. 

RISOLUTO,  Ital.  refolved  folution,  as  of  a  clofe 
canon  by  putting  it  in  fcore,  or  by  figns. 

RISORIUS  Novus,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  San- 
torini  to  a  mufcle,  formed  of  that  part  of  the  quadratus 
genae  which  arifes  from  the  cheek.     See  Quadratus  Gent. 

RISPOSTA,  or  Riposta,  Ital.  an  an/iver,  whether 
in  a  dialogue  or  to  a  regular  fugue.  For  the  bringing  in 
the  anfwer  to  a  fugue  agreeable  to  the  rigid  laws  edabliihed 
by  the  fathers  of  the  fcience,  the  old  eccltliadical  compofers, 
there  are  many  rules  to  be  obferved.      See  FuGUE. 

RISS,  or  Ri.ss,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  paflea  by  Biberach,  and  runs  into  the  Danube,  about 
fix  miles  above  Uhn. 

RISTI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Cajana  ; 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Cajanaborg. 

RISTIGOUCHE  RlVJEK,  .1  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  Chaleur  bay,  navigable  for  (hips  20  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  abounds  with  falmon  and  wild  toul.  On  its  N. 
bank,  near  its  mouth,  is  an  Indian  village. 

RISTORFF,  a  town  of  Aullii:i,  near  Sehwannaifadt. 

RISVIGLIATO,  Ital.  in  Mufic,  when  applied  to  a 
gay  and  lively  movement  fucceeding  one  that  is  forrowful, 
implies  vivacity  and  fpirit. 

R1SUM,  in  Geography,  a  tosvn  of  Ead  Friefland  ;  C> 
miles  W.  of   Kinden. 

RISUS.     See  Laughter,  and  Li  NGS. 

Rinus  C.aninus  is  a  kind  of  laughter  111  which  the  lips  are 
contracted,  fo  as  to  (hew  all  the  teeth. 

Rlsus  Sar  Junius,  Sardonian  laughter,  is  a  forced,  fpitefui 
laughter;  or  a  laughter  that  does  not   go  beyond  the  teeth. 

The  phrafe  is  by  fome  laid  to  be  found  ,  that  in 

Sardinia  there  is  a  venomous  plant,  which  occaiions  fuch  a 
contraction  of  the  inufcles  ot  the  face  in  perfons  it  kills, 
that  they  lcem  to  die  laughing  in  this  manner. 

Rr  2  RISZOW. 
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RISZOW,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Kiev;   30  miles  N.E.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

RITA,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  Goyas  ; 
80  miles  E.  of  Villaboa. 

RITARDATO,  and  Ritardando,  Ital.  in  Mufic,  is 
relaxing  the  meafure  ;  better  exprefled  now  by  rallentando, 
which  fee. 

RITCHEL,  in  Geography,  a  branch  of  the  river  Indus, 
which  feparates  a  little  above  Tatta,  and  runs  into  the 
Arabian  fea,  N.  lat.  240  15'.      E.  long.  66°  43'. 

RITE,  Ritus,  in  Theology,  denotes  the  particular  man- 
ner or  form  of  celebrating  or  performing  the  religious  cere- 
monies, which  obtains  in  this  or  that  place. 

The  eaftem  people,  Armenians,  &c.  celebrate  divine  fer- 
tice  according  to  the  Greek  rite.  The  weitern  world  follow 
the  Latin  rite  ;  or  that  of  the  Roman  church. 

The  Englilh  obferve  the  rite  of  the  church  of  England, 
prefcribed  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c. 

RITHER,  or  Rider,  in  Mining,  is  a  Hone  or  thin  clift 


that  lies  in  the  vein  ;  the  ore  fometimes  runs  on  both  fides  it. 
Sometimes  the  rither  is  fo  thick,  that  it  parts  the  vein,  and 
makes  one  vein  two. 

RITIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Sheebah,  a  town  of  the 
interior  ol  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Cxfarienfis,  fituated  S.  of 
Victoria.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  ftill  exhibits 
fome  fragments  of  Roman  walls. 

RITORNELLO,  or  Refret,  in  Muftc,  the  burden  of 
a  fong,  or  a  repetition  of  the  firil  or  other  verfes  of  the 
fong,  at  the  end  of  each  ltanza  or  couplet. 

The  word  is  Italian,  and  fignifies  properly  a  little  return,  or 
a  ftiort  repetition,  fuch  as  that  of  an  echo,  or  of  the  lait 
words  of  a  long  ;  efpecially  when  the  repetition  is  made  after 
a  voice,  by  one  or  more  inftruments. 

But  cuftom  has  extended  the  ufe  of  the  word  to  all  fym- 
phonies,  played  before  the  voices  begin,  and  which  ferve  by 
way  of  prelude  or  introduction  to  what  follows. 

In  the  partitions  or  fcore  of  the  Italian  mufic,  we  fre- 
quently find  the  ritornellos  fignified  by  the  words Jifuona,  to 
(hew  that  the  organ,  harpiichord,  piano-forte,  or  the  like, 
are  to  repeat  what  the  voice  has  been  finging. 

In  accompanied  recitatives,  the  ritornels,  or  interttitial 
lymphonies,  are  not  repetitions  of  vocal  paffages ;  but  are 
often  beautiful  and  pic/turefque  periods  of  fymphony,  ex- 
prefiive  of  the  fentiments  and  fituation  of  the  finger. 

RITRO,  in  Botany,  corrupted,  as  it  feems,  from  the 
fvi^ov  of  Theophraihis,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  appears 
to  have  been  fome  plant  of  the  thiftle  kind.  The  name  is 
now  uled  as  the  fpeeific  appellation  of  a  kind  of  Eciiixops; 
fee  that  article. 

RITROGRADO,  Ital.  in  Mufic.     See  Retrogrado. 
RITSCHA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Kaurzim  ;    12  miles  S.E.  of  Prague. 

RITSCHENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Henneberg  ;   3  miles  S.S.E.  of  Meinungen. 

RIT8CHIEN,  a  river  ef  Stiria,  which  runs  into  the 
Laufnitz,  4  miles  S.E.  of  Furllenfeld. 

RITSON,  Tristram,  in  Biography,  born  about  the 
year  1580,  at  Winfcott,  in  Devon,  was  educated  at  Grc.it 


plicr,  was  probably  owing  to  the  death  of  a  iilter,  upon 
which  he  became  poffeffed  of  the  eilate  of  Winfcott.  Here 
he  drew  up  a  large  volume,  entitled  "  The  Chorographical 
Deicription  or  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon,  with  I 
City  and  County  of  Exeter,  containing  Matter  of  Hiftorv. 
Antiquity,  Chronology,  the  Nature  of  the  Country,"  &c. 
It  was  begun  in  1605,  and  finifhed  in  1630. 

The  author  did  not  print  this  Deicription,  but  a  great 
many   manufcript   copies   were   long  in   circulation    in 
county.      A  mutilated  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  two  v 
lumes  8vo.  in  1714  :   it  was  afterwards  printed  from  the  ori- 
ginal in  one  volume  4to.  in  1735.    But  the  molt  perfect  and 
valuable  edition  was  pubhlhed  in   1811,  from  a  manuscript 
edition  in  the  podcflion  of  John  Coles,  efq.  of  Stonehenge  ; 
to  which  the  editors  made  fome  important  additions,  and  pit- 
fixed,  as  an  introduction,  which  renders  the  volume  much 
more  interefting,   "  Remarks  on  the   prefent   State  of  the 
County  of  Devon,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  compare  the 
prefent  and  pad  conditions  of  the  county  in  thole  particulars 
to  which  the  author  directed  his  attention,  and  to  add  a  brief 
account  of  fuch  fubje&s  as  either  eicaped  his  notice,  or  have 
acquired  their  exillence  or  importance  fince  his  time. 

Mr.  Ritfon  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in  the  year  1640; 
he  was  interred  at  St.  Giles  Winfcott,  without  tomb  or  mo- 
nument. "  He,"  fays  Prince  in  the  Worthies  of  Devon, 
"  that  with  great  expence  of  money,  time,  and  labour, 
fought  to  perpetuate  the  memory  ot  many  perfons  and  fami- 
lies, hath  no  monument  to  continue  his  own  ;  unlcfs  that 
lafting  one  his  "  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon."  '  See 
Chorographical  Deicription,  ed.  181 1. 

Ritfon,  Joseph,  was  born  in  1752,  at  Stockton  01 
Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  profeffion  of  the  law.  As  a  confulting  barriiter  and 
convevancer  he  was  very  much  diilinguilfied  :  but  his  literary 
enquiries  were  by  no  means  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
profeffion  ;  he  very  fuccefsfully  invclligated  the  old  Englifh 
literature,  particularly  of  the  f«venteenth  century.  He  died 
in  the  year  1803.  His  works  are  "  Obfervations  on  John- 
fon's  and  Stevens's  Edition  of  Shaklpeare ;"  "Curfory  Criti- 
cifms  on  Malone's  Edition  of  Shaklpeare  ;"  "  Obfervations 
on  Warton's  Hiltory  of  Englilh  Poetry  ;"  "  Defcent  of 
the  Crown  of  England ;"  "  Collection  of  Englilh  Songs, 
3  vols,  and  of  Scotch  Songs,  in  2  vols.  ;"  "  Englifh  An- 
thology ;"  "  Metrical  Romances,"  3  vols.  ;  "  Bibhographia 
Poetica  ;"  "  A  Treatife  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  ;" 
and  other  pieces.  As  an  hiftorian,  he  was  rigidly  accurate  ; 
.as  a  critic,  he  was  uncharitable  and  levere.  The  languid 
of  his  writing  5  ii  harfh,  rugged,  and  barren  ;  and  all  his  pub- 
lications are  iarther  disfigured  by  the  affected  angularity  of 
their  orthography.  Monthly  Mag.  Nov.  and  Dec.  1803, 
and  Gent.  Mag. 

RITTANGEL,  John-Joseph,  a  learned  profeilor  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  at  Kbnigfberg,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. According  to  fome  writers  he  was  born  of  Jewi/h 
parents,  and  educated  in  the  religion  of  his  fore- fathers,  but 
afterwards  became  a  convert  to  Chriftianity  ;  others  afiume 
that  he  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  educated  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Popery,  and  th.it  he  became  a  convert  to  the  inftitu- 


Torrington,  and  by  his  rapid  progrefs  in  learning  he  very     tions  of  Mofes,  and  received  circumcifion  at  Hamburgh,  but 

that  in  more  mature  life  he  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion, 
becoming  at  firft  a  Calvinift  and  afterwards  a  Lutheran. 
On  the  authority  of  a  letter  given  by  Bayh,  he  was  a  native 
ot  Forcheim  in  Franconia,  in  th<  diocefe  of  Bamberg,  and 
brought  up  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Having  btcome  a 
proficient  in  claffical  learning,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
the  It  tidy  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  he  went  to  Conitan- 


ioon  became  fitted  for  the  higher  improvements  of  the  um 
verfity  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  member, 
being  entered  probably  of  Exeter  or  Pembroke  college,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  Oxford 
he  was  much  diltinguifhed  for  his  learning,  and  his  accom- 
plifhments  as  a  gentleman.  He,  however,  appears  to  have 
left  college  without  taking  any  fcholaftic  degree,  and  re 


tired  into  his  owa  country,  which,  according  to  his  biogra-     tinople,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  and  during  that 

6  time- 
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time  had  much  intercourfe  with  the  learned  Jews  in  that 
city.  Upon  his  return  into  Germany  he  embraced  the  Lu- 
th  ran  religion,  and  went  to  Kbnigfberg,  where  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  profeflor  extraordinary  of 
theliebrew  tongue.  He  devoted  himfelf  now  to  the  illuf- 
r  ration  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  and  the  production 
■  I  evidence  from  their  writings  in  fupport  of  the  truth  of 
Chriilianity,  or  of  doctrines  commonly  reputed  orthodox. 
I  ii  writings  contain  fevere  criticifms  on  the  productions  ot 
Kjrcher,  Scaliger,  Voritius,  the  Buxtorfs,  and  other  learned 
.  whofe  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  he  affected  to 
hold  in  low  eft imation.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
but  by  a  dedication  to  one  of  his  pieces,  it  is  known  that  he 
was  living  in  the  year  1652.  He  was  author  of  the  following 
works  :  "  Liber  Jezira,  qui  Abrahamo  Patriarchae  adlcribi- 
tur,  una  cum  Comment.  ;"  "  Liber  Veritatis,  &c."  intended 
to  prove  that  the  ancient  Jcwifh  church  believed  the  myltery 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Mefliah  ;  and 
feveral  others. 

RITTEBURG,  in  Geography,  a   town   of  the    county 
of  Mansfeld  ;    2  miles  S.S.E.  of  Artern. 

RITTENHOUSE,  David,  in  Biography,  a  diftin- 
gnifhed  American  philofopher  and  mathematician  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  a  native  of  Pennfylvania,  and  born  in 
the  year  1732.  By  the  dint  of  genius  and  application,  he 
was  enabled  to  mingle  the  purfuits  of  fcience  with  the  active 
employments  of  a  farmer  and  watch-maker.  The  latter  of 
thefe  occupations  he  filled  with  unrivalled  eminence  among 
his  countrymen.  Some  of  its  nicer  operations  continued  to 
be  his  favourite  mode  of  relaxation  during  all  the  fubfequent 
periods  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1769,  he  was  invited  by 
the  American  Philofophical  Society  to  join  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  undertook  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus  ; 
when  he  particularly  dittinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  obferva- 
tions  and  calculations.  He  afterwards  conftructsd  an  ob- 
'  yatory,  where  he  made  fuch  valuable  obfervations  and 
vines,  as  tended  to  the  general  diftufion  of  fcience  in 
the  wcllcrn  world.  During  the  American  war,  the  philolo- 
pher  did  not  claim  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  pa- 
triotifm  ;  he  thought,  fpoke,  and  acted  like  a  free  man.  Af- 
ter the  concluiion  ot  it,  he  fucceflively  filled  the  offices  of 
treafurer  of  the  (late  of  Pennfylvania,  and  director  of  the 
national  mint :  in  the  firft  of  which  lie  manifelted  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  and  in  the  la.it,  the  rare  talent  of  com- 
bining thrones  in  fuch  a  way  a6  to  produce  correct  practical 
effect ..  Me  fucceeded  the  illutlrious  Franklin  in  the  office 
of  prefident  of  the  American  Philofophical  Society  ;  but 
towards  tiie  dole  of  his  days  he  withdrew  from  public  life, 
and  fpent  his  time  in  retirement.  "  There,"  fays  one  of  his 
eulogilts,  "  we  behold  him  the  object  of  love,  admiration, 
and  reverence.  In  his  mtercourfes  of  friendthip,  (incerity 
and  fimplicity  went  Kami  in  hand.  A  tfranger  to  the  too 
common  arrogance  ot  high  pretentions,  he  met  every  man 
on  the  ground  ot  friendly  reciprocity.  Feeling  a  fuperior 
attachment  to  thofe  who  propagated  lek  nee,  he  did  not  con- 
ceal  the  estimation  in  which  he  lield  them.      He  was  among 

1  •  1  welcome  to  America  the  perfecuted  philofopher  of 

E  land  (Prieftley),  and  formed  with  him  an  intimacy 
which  only  required  time  to  be  cemented  into  a  tailing  triend- 
flup."  Aitcj:  a  vety  fevere  illnefa  of  a  tew  days'  continuance, 
he  died  on  the  iothot  July  1796,  about  the  age  ot  64.  He 
had  I  he  degree  of  L.L.D.  conferred  upon  him.  To  the 
"  Traul.tCtions"  of  the  American  Philofophical  Society  In- 
contributed  feveral  excellent  papers,  chiefly  on  aflronoinical 
fubje&s.  Gentleman's  Mag.  Sept.  1796.  Monthly  Mag. 
Oct.  1796 — M. 

R1TTERA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Schreber  in  honour 


of  Dr.  John  James  Ritter,  a  native  of  Berne  in  Switr.er- 
land,  who  pracfifed  as  a  phyfician,  in  Silefia,  during  the 
middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  who  was  the  author  of  va- 
rious tracts  upon  Natural  Hiftory.  Schreb.  364. — It  is 
now  referred  to  Swartzia  ;  fee  that  article. 

RITTERSHUYS,  Conrad,  in  Biography,  a  learned 
juritt  and  philologitt,  was  born  at  Brunfwick  in  1560. 
After  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, he  went  to  Helmfladt  for  the  ftudy  of  theology, 
hut  his  inclination  led  him  to  prefer  jurifprudence.  He  re- 
moved to  Altdorff  for  the  further  purfuit  of  this  ttudy,  and 
thence  to  Ingolftadt.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law 
at  Balil  in  1591,  and  was  nominated  profeflor  in  that  fcience 
at  Altdorff,  where  he  died  in  1613.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Jus  Juftinianeum,  five  Novellarum  Methodica  explicatio," 
1615,  4to.  His  philological  labours  were  notes  on  "  Petro- 
nius"  and  "  Phxdrus  ;"  commentaries  on  "  Salvianus  ;"  on 
"  Oppian  de  Venatione  et  Pifcatione,"  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion  ;  "  Guntheri  Ligurinus  ;"  "  Sacrarum  Lectionum, 
Lib.  viii." 

Rittershuys,  Nicholas,  fon  of  Conrad,  born  at  Alt- 
dorff in  1597,  was  alfo  a  man  of  learning  and  a  juritt,  and 
particularly  applied  to  hittorical  and  genealogical  enquiries. 
He  ftudied  at  Helmiladt,  and  afterwards  travelled  into 
various  countries  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he  took  a  doc- 
tor's degree  in  1634,  and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  feudal 
law  at  Altdorff.  He  died  in  1 670.  Nicholas  edited  feveral 
of  his  father's  works,  and  in  1638  publitlied  an  oration  on 
"  Hanno's  Periplus."  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  folio, 
entitled  "  Genealogist  Imperatorum,  Regum,  Ducum,  Co- 
mitum,  &c.  ab  Anno  1400  ad  Annum  1664."  Several  of 
his  letters  are  printed  in  the  "  Epiitolx  celebrium  Virorum," 

RITUAL,  RlTUALE,  a  churcli-book,  directing  the 
order  and  manner  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  obierved  in  cele- 
brating divine  fervice  in  a  particular  church,  diocefe,  reli- 
gious order,  or  the  like. 

The  ancient  heathens  had,  likewife,  their  rituals,  or  ri- 
tuales  libri ;  thofe  of  the  Etrurians  were  much  famed. 
See  Aruspici  Libri. 

Thefe  books  contained  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be 
obierved  in  the  building  of  a  city,  in  the  confecrating  of  a 
temple  or  an  altar,  in  tacrificing  and  deifying,  in  dividing 
the  curiae,  tribes,  centuries,  snd,  in  general,  in  all  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

There  arc  feveral  paffages  in  Cato's  books,  De  Re  Ruf- 
tica,  which  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  rituals  of  the 
ancients. 

"  The  principal  difference  (fays  bifhop  StillipgBeet, 
Orig.  Brit.  p.  287.)  between  the  Roman  and  Gallic  ritual 
of  St.  Germanus,  which  the  Britons  had  adopted  before 
the  arrival  of  St.  Auilin,  was  in  the  church  miiji:,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  thought  to  excel  other  weftcrn  chui 
fo  far,  that  the  goodnefs  of  their  mufic  wa 
incitement  to  the  introduction  of  their  offices." 

R1TZF.BUTTEL,  in  Geography,  a  tow  duchy 

of  Bremen,  on  a  fmall  river,  which  runs  into  th  G  rman 
ocean,  In  tween  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Wi  (ei  ;  38 
mile,  N.  ot    Bremen.      N.  lat.  53     52'.      E.  Ion; 

RITZENBUTTEL,  a  town  of  thi  duchy  oi   Bi 

RlTZENBUTTEL,   or  Ritzbutt/t,   is  a  fnttll 
iug  about    200  houfes,   half  a  mile  from  (.';:  V  ith  ;. 

cattle  garrifoned  by  Hanoverians.     The  road  foi    I 

I11,     ,  ,  from   Rjtzbuttle  to  Cuxhavrn,  is  on 

railed  about  eight  t'->t   from  thi    carriage-road ;  but  I 

mad'-    of  clay,    It    is,    iuv.ct    weather,    extremely    dirt] 
Dippery.      The   road  for   carriages  is  very  bad.      Tl  I 
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of  Cuxhaven  having  only  two  or  three  fmall  hovels,  and  a 
wind-mill,  the  paffengers  by  the  packets  refide  during  their 
ftay  at  Ritzbuttle. 

RIVA,  or  Riff,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  at 
the  end  of  the  Garda  lake  ;  1 6  miles  W.S.W.  of  Trent.— 
Alfo,  a  river  of  the  Tyrolefe,  which  runs  into  lake  Garda, 
near  the  town  of  the  fame  name. — Alfo,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Po,  feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain,  which  extends  to  the  W.  and  S.,  and  is 
nearly  furrounded  with  water,  over  which  are  two  bridges, 
one  of  wood,  the  other  of  Hone.  The  adjacent  hills  are 
covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  plain  produces 
abundance  of  grain  ;  moil  of  thehoufes  within  the  walls  are 
furniihed  with  gardens  ;  two  miles  E.  of  Chieri. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Lugano  ;  8  miles  S.  of 

Lugano. Alfo,    a  town    of  Italy,  in    the   Valteline  ;     6 

miles  S.  of  Cliiavenna. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mela  ;  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brefcia. — 
Alfo,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  republic  ;  6  miles  N.N.E.  ol 
Savona. 

RIVAGE,  RlVAGitM,  a  toll  anciently  paid  to  the 
king  on  fome  rivers,  for  the  paffage  of  boats  or  veffels 
therein. 

RIVAL,  Rivalis,  a  term  of  relation  applied  to  two 
perfons  who  have  the  fame  pretenfion. 

It  is  properly  ufed  for  a  competitor,  in  love  ;  and  figura- 
tively, for  an  antagonift  in  any  other  purfuit.  The  intrigues 
of  comedies  and  romances  ufually  turn  on  the  jealoufies  of 
rivals,  who  difpute  for  the  fame  miftrefs. 

The  lawyers  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  r'rvus,Jlream, 
quod  ab  eodem  rive  aquam  hauriant. 

Donatus  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  formed  hence,  that 
beafts  coming  to  drink  at  the  fame  brook,  or  fountain,  fre- 
quently quarrel. 

Caelius  fays,  that  rivales  were  originally  fuch  whofe  fields 
were  parted  by  a  brook  or  rivulet,  the  courfe  of  which  being 
liable  to  be  varied  feveral  ways,  occalioned  frequent  difputes 
and  law-fuits. 

RIVALTA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Po,  on  the  Sangon  ;  6  miles  S.W.  of 
Turin. — Alio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Olona  ;   15  miles  E.  of  Milan. 

RIVANNA,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  unites  with  the 
Fluvanna,  to  form  James  river,  about  two  miles  above  Elk 
ifland.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes  and  batteaux,  to  its  inter- 
feron with  the  S.W.  mountains,  about  22  miles. 

RIVAROLI  de  Fuori,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mincio  ;   20  miles  S.W.  of  Mantua. 

RIVAROLO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Po,  on  the  Oreo  ;   15  miles  N.  of  Turin. 

RIVAULT,  David,  in  Biography,  a  French  man  of 
letters  and  various  writer,  was  born  at  Laval,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Perche,  about  the  year  1 5  7 1 .  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  the  count  de  Laval,  and  tor  iome  time 
followed  the  military  profeffion,  ferving  in  Italy  about  the 
clofe  of  the  16th  century,  and  in  Holland  in  the  year  1602. 
During  the  following  year,  Henry  IV.  appointed  him  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  1605  he  accompa- 
nied the  young  count  de  Laval  into  Hungary,  and  entered 
into  the  ferviee  of  the  emperor  againil  the  Turks.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  literary 
and  fcientitic  ftudies,  in  which  he  had  before  made  conii- 
derable  progrefs.  In  161 1  he  was  appointed  iub-preceptor 
to  the  young  king  Lewis  XIII.,  and  had  a  peniion  of  3000 
livres  fettled  upon  him.  The  office  of  principal  preceptor 
becoming  vacant  during  the  next  year,  he  received  that  ap- 
pointment, and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  counfellor  of 
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ftate.  In  1614,  the  king  conferred  on  him  letters  of  no- 
bility. He  died  at  Tours,  in  1616,  about  the  age  of  45. 
He  is  fpoken  of  with  high  efteem  by  feveral  of  the  molt 
celebrated  writers  of  his  time,  particularly  by  Cafaubon, 
Scaliger,  Vofiius,  Erpenius,  and  Menage.  His  works 
coniilt  of  "  The  States,  or  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Pri- 
vileges of  the  Prince,  the  Nobles,  and  the  third  Eilate," 
&c.  ;  "  Elements  of  Gunnery,"  which  is  a  curious  and 
very  fcarce  work  ;  "  Archimedis  Opera  qux  extant,  Gr. 
et  Lat.  novis  Demonitrationibus  illuitrata ;"  &c.  folio, 
and  other  pieces. 

RIVE  de  Gier,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
ton, in  the  diitritf  of  St.  Etienne  ;  4  miles  N.E.  of  St. 
Etienne.  The  place  contains  4263,  and  the  canton  15,089 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  160  kihometres,  in  13  com- 
munes. 

RIVEL  d'lct  Semals,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube  ;   9  miles  W.N.W.  of  Quillan. 

RIVELLES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  12  miles 
N.  of  Cervera. 

RIVELLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
lilicata  ;    12  miles  S.E.  of  Lauria. 

RIVER,  Fjluvic.s,  or  Flumen,  a  ilream  or  current  of 
freih  water,  flowing  in  a  bed  or  channel,  from  a  fource  or 
fpring,  into  the  fea. 

If  the  ftream  be  not  large  enough  to  bear  boats,  or  fmall 
veffels,  loaden,  it  is  properly  called,  in  Englilh,  by  the  di- 
minutive rivulet,  or  Irook ;  by  the  Latins  rivus ;  and  by 
the  French  riviere,  If  it  will  only  bear  fuch  veffels,  the 
Latins  call  it  amnis.  If  it  be  coniiderable  enough  to  carry 
larger  vefiels,  it  is  called  by  the  general  name  river ;  by 
the  Latins  Jluvius,  and  Jiu men  ;  and  bv  the  Y  revic\i  Jleuve  ; 
between  all  which  the  difference  is  only  as  to  greater  and 
lefs.  8 

Some  will  have  none  to  be  properly  rivers,  except 
thofe  which  bear  the  fame  name  from  their  fource  to  their 
mouth. 

Others,  none  but  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  imme- 
diately into  the  iea  ;  and  not  into  any  other  river. 

Rivulets  have  their  rife,  fometimes  from  great  rains,  or 
great  quantities  of  thawed  {how  ;  efpecially  in  mountainous 
places  ;  as  in  the  long  ridges  of  Africa,  India,  Sumatra,  &c. 
But  the  generality  ol  rivulets  arife  from  fprings. 

Rivers  themfelves  all  arife  either  from  the  confluence  of 
feveral  rivulets,  or  from  lakes;  nor  is  there  any  great  river, 
luch  as  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  &c.  known  to  flow  from  a  Angle 
fpring. 

The  Volga,  e.  gr.  confifts  of  above  two  hundred  rivulets, 
all  flowing  into  it,  before  it  reaches  the  Cafpian  ;  and  the 
Danube  receives  as  many. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Po  receive  each  above  a  hundred 
others,  great  and  fmall  ;  and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  re- 
ceives into  its  large  bed  a  prodigious  number,  fome  of  which 
are  Ave  or  fix  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  are  of  fuch  a 
depth  and  breadth  as  render  them  principal  rivers. 

Pliny,  indeed,  and  Cardan,  fay,  that  the  Nile  receives 
none  ;  but  the  later  travellers  into  Abyffinia  affure  us  of  the 
contrary. 

The  Rhine,  Rhone,  Danube,  Boryfthenes,  &c.  arife 
originally  from  fprings  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  Nile, 
the  Volga,  the  great  river  of  St.  Laurence,  &c.  from 
lakes. 

It  has  been  held  by  many,  that  all  fprings  and  rivers  owe 
their  origin  to  rains  and  dews  ;  but  there  are  fome  fprings 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle,  though 
others   very  well  may.     The   intermitting    fprings,   which 

flow 
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How  violently  in  rainy  feafons,  and  are  dry  in  dimmer, 
are  probably  owing  to  rains  ;  but  there  are  fome  fprings 
which  difcharge  more  water  annually  than  all  that  falls 
in  rains  and  dews  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
great  perennial  fpring,  at  Willowbrig,  in  Stallordfhire,  is 
of  this  kind,  and  that  of  the  Sorgue,  in  France,  is  much 
more  eminently  fo  ;  the  river  of  that  name  being,  accord- 
ing to  GafTendus,  navigable  up  to  the  very  fprings  which 
are  its  fource. 

But  if  fuch  fprings  as  thefe  difcharge  too  great  a  quantity 
of  water  for  the  fupply  of  rains  and  dews,  how  is  it  poifible, 
that  fuch  fmall  fupphes  ol  water  as  thefe  can  afford  the  con- 
ftant  currents  of  the  larger  rivers  ?  The  Volga  alone,  ac- 
cording to  Ricciolus,  pours  forth  as  much  water  in  a  year's 
time  into  the  Cafpian  lea,  as  would  fuftice  to  drown  the  fur- 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  The  river  of  St.  Laurence,  in 
America,  pours  forth  nearly  as  much  as  this.  If  either  of 
thefe  rivers  alone  do,  as  has  been  affirmed,  from  calculations, 
difcharge  annually  as  much  water  as  falls  in  the  fame  time  in 
rains  and  mills  upon  the  furface  of  the  whole  earth;  from 
whence  are  all  the  relt  to  be  fupplied,  according  to  the  fvftem 
of  their  all  being  made  by  rains  ;  and,  particularly,  where 
is  left  the  fupply  for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  Ricciolus 
affirms  to  be  larger  than  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, put  together  ?  its  mouth  being  ninety  miles  wide, 
and  running  with  that  violence  into  the  fea,  that  it  makes  it 
frefh  for  two  hundred  miles  together.  Thefe,  and  the  other 
rivers  of  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  globe,  upon  a  very  moderate 
calculation,  difcharge  at  leaf!  five  hundred  times  as  much 
water  into  the  fea,  as  falls  upon  the  whole  furface  of  the 
earth,  in  rains,  mills,  dews,  fnows,  &c.  in  a  like  fpace  of 
time. 

As  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  thefe  cannot  be  fupplied 
by  rains,  fo  neither  is  it  poffible  that  the  feveral  hot  fprings 
and  the  fait  fprings  can  be  fupplied  that  way  :  the  origin  of 
fprings  alfo  in  places  where  there  falls  little  or  no  rain,  and 
where  the  confervatories  mufl  needs  be  too  fmall  to  contain  a 
fupply,  are  great  proofs  that  rain  and  mifls  are  not  the 
origin  of  fprings,  at  leait  not  in  all  places.  The  ifles  of 
Mago,  Rotunda,  and  the  Strophadcs,  and  the  rock  on  which 
the  Maiden  Tower  Hands  in  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  cannot 
be  fupplied  with,  or  retain  a  fufficiency  of  rain-water  to 
fupply  conflant  fprings,  yet  fuch  are  always  found  running 
there. 

It  cannot  be  otherwife  but  that  there  arc  fllbterranean 
communications  between  the  lea  and  the  fources  of  fountains, 
rivers,  and  the  larger  fprings,  by  which  thefe  are  fupplied  ; 
and  there  arc  certainly  charybdes  which  (wallow  the  lea  for 
thefe  purpoics  ;  and  when  thefe  happen  to  be  Hopped,  the 
largelt  rivert  have  been  dried  up,  and  wholly  ceafed  to  run 
for  a  confiderable  time  :  this  we  have  accounts  in  hrftory 
has  happened  to  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  and  Medway,  in 
England  ;  the  Elve,  the  Motala,  and  Gulfpang,  in  Sweden, 
and  other  rivers  in  other  countries.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
thefe  charybdes  happen  to  be  loo  open,  frefh-water  fprings 
depending  upon  them  will  become  fait.  This  we  have  in- 
stance of  in  hiitory  alfo  ;  and  even  fo  old  a  writer  as  Pliny 
has  faid  that  this  once  happened  in  Caria  near  Neptune's 
Temple.    (Plot,  de  Origine  Foutium.)    See  EVAPORATION 

and  Spring. 

R.IVERS,  Phenomena  and  Variations  of.  Rivers  are  found 
fubjeet  to  great  alteration!,  at  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
day,  &c.  (rem  frequent  rains  and  melted  fnow.  Thus  in 
Peru  and  Chili  many  of  the  rivers  are  almoll  infenlible  in  the 
night-time,  and  only  flow  by  day,  as  being  then  augmented 
by  the  dillolution  of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains  Andes. 
Thus  the  Volga  aboundu  in  water  in  May  and   June,  fo  as 


to  cover  the  fand-banks,  &c.  which  all  the  reft  of  the  year  lie 
bare,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  allow  a  paflage  to  the  loaded  mips. 
Thus  alfo  the  Nile,  Ganges,  Indus,  &c.  are  frequently  fo 
increafed,  as  to  overflow ;  and  that  either  in  the  winter 
from  rain,  or  m  the  lummer,  from  the  melting  of  the  fnow. 
Some  rivers  bury  themfelves  under  ground  in  the  middle  of 
their  courfe,  and  break  out  again  in  other  places,  like  new 
rivers.  Thus  the  Niger,  which  fome  cofmographers  erro- 
neoully  derive  by  a  fubterraneous  channel  from  the  Nile 
becaule  it  fvvells  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Nile,  without 
any  other  apparent  caufe— the  Niger  itfelf  has  been  fup- 
poted  by  fome  to  be  hidden  under  the  mountains  of  Nubia, 
and  to  rife  again  on  the  weifern  fide  of  thofe  mountains  ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  loll  in  lakes  or  fands.  Thus,  alfo, 
the  I  igns  is  loll  in  the  mountain  Taurus,  &c. 

Ariltotle,  and  the  poets,  mention  feveral  fuch  rivers  about 
Arcadia  :  Alphe-.:s,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  is  particularly 
tamed.  This,  being  fwallowed  up  in  the  ground,  is  fuppofed, 
by  the  Greek  authors,  to  continue  its  progrefs  under  the 
earth,  and  under  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  into  Sicily  ;  where, 
breaking  up  near  Syracuie,  it  forms  the  river  Arethufa. 
The  great  reafon  of  this  opinion  was,  that,  every  fifth 
lummer,  the  river  Arethufa,  in  Sieilv,  call  up  the  dun?  of 
cattle  about  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games  in  Achaia,  when  the  dung  of  viftims  was  ufed  to  be 
can  into  theAlpheus. 

Some  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  by  one  mouth, 
fome  by  feveral.  Thus,  the  Danube  opens  into  the  Euxine 
fea  by  leven  mouths  ;  the  Nile  by  feven  ;  and  the  Volga  by  at 
lead  feventy.  The  caule  of  this  variety  of  months  Varenius 
attributes  principally  to  the  banks  of  fand,  &c.  accumulated 
in  them  ;  which,  gradually  increaling,  form  iflands,  by  which 
the  channel  is  divided  into  feveral  branches.  Indeed,  the 
ancients  tell  us,  that  the  Nile  formerly  only  emptied  itfelf  at 
one  mouth,  called  the  oftium  Canophum  ;  and  add,  that  the 
other  fix  are  adventitious,  or  artificial. 

The  channels  of  rivers,  except  fuch  as  were  formed  at  the 
creation,  Varenius  endeavours  to  prove  to  be  all  artificial, 
and  dug  by  men.  His  rcafons  are,  that,  when  a  new  fpring 
breaks  forth,  the  water  does  not  make  itfelf  a  channel,  but 
fpreads  over  the  adjacent  land  ;  fo  that  the  people  have  been 
necefhtatrd  to  cut  it  a  channel,  to  fecure  their  grounds ;  and 
that  a  great  number  of  channels  of  rivers  are  certainly  known, 
from  hiflory,   to  have  been  dug  by  men,   &c. 

As  to  the  queflion,   whether  thole    rivers  which  run  into 

others,    have    made    themfelves    that     way      by    their   own 

on,  or  have   been  turned  thither  in  canals  cut  by  men? 

kes  the  latter  to  be  the  more  probable ;  and  conclude* 

lame   of  the  arms,  or  1. ranches,   of  rivers,   and  of  the 

turns   by  which  iflands   are  formed  in    the   Taiuis,  Volga, 

<xc. 

To  the  queflion,   why  we  have  no  fait  rivers,   when  there 

are  fo  many  ialt  fprings  ■  he  anfwers,  that  it  is  becaufe  men, 

.  no  occafion  for  Ialt  water,   have  not  dug  channels  to 

conduct  the  water  of   Ialt  fprings  ;   fait  being  procurable  at 

lefs  expence. 

The  water  of  moil  rivers  carries  with  it  particles  of  metals, 
minerals,  lands,  or  oily  and  fat  bodies,  fcc.  Thus,  fome 
rivers   bring     fands    intermixed    with    gTai  gold;     of 

which  kind  is,  I.  A  river  m  Japan.  2.  Another  in  the 
illand  ol  Lequeo,  near  Javon.  5.  A  rivulet  m  Africa, 
called  Arroe,  breaking  out  ol  the  foundation  of  the  moun- 
tains ol  the  moon,  in  w  Inch  there  are  golden  mines.  4.  A 
river  in  Guinea,  where  the  negroes  ieparate  the  gold-dull 
from  the  land,  and  fell  it  to  the  Europeans,  who  traffic  thither 
for  that  very  purpole.  5.  In  feme  rivulets  near  the  city 
of  Mexico,  there   arc  grains  of  gold  taken   up,  cfpccially 

after 
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after  rain  ;  which  is  alfo  to  be  underftood  of  all  the  other 
rivers,  none  of  which  yield  any  thing  confiderable,  except 
in  rainy  feafons.  6.  In  Peru,  Sumatra,  Cuba,  Hifpamola, 
and  Guinea.  Laftly,  there  are  feveral  brooks  in  the 
countries  about  the  Alps,  efpecially  Tyrol,  out  of  the  fedi- 
ment  of  whofe  waters  gold  has  been  drawn,  though  there 
be  no  grains  confpicuous  in  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Rhine  alfo,  in  many  places,  has  afforded  a  golden  mud. 

As  to  rivers  that  bring  grains  or  particles  of  filver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  &c.  we  find  no  mention  of  them  in  authors, 
though,  doubtlefs,  there  are  great  numbers  of  each  ;  and 
many  of  the  medicinal  effects  of  mineral  waters  are,  doubt- 
lefs, owing  to  particles  of  thefe  kinds. 

We  muft  not  here  omit  a  water  in  Germany,  which  is 
ordinarily  fuppofed  to  change  iron  into  copper.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  no  real  converfion  of  the  metal ;  all  that  is  done 
is,  that  the  cuprine  and  vitriolic  particles  in  the  water 
corrode  the  iron  ;  and,  detaching  parts  of  them  by  means  of 
the  motion  of  the  water,  coppery  particles  fucceed  in  their 
room. 

From  this  variety  in  the  mixture  of  river-water  refult 
various  qualities,  different  fpecific  gravities,  different  co- 
lours, &c. 

Some  rivers,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  fwell  fo  as  to 
overflow  their  banks,  and  drown  the  neighbouring  lands. 
Of  thefe  the  moft  eminent  is  the  Nile,  which  rifes  fo  as  to 
cover  all  Egypt,  except  the  hills.  The  inundation  begins 
about  the  feventeenth  day  of  June,  and  increafes  for  the 
fpace  of  forty  days,  and  decreafes  for  as  many  ;  during  which 
period,  the  cities  of  Egypt,  which  are  all  built  on  hills, 
appear  as  fo  many  iflands. 

To  thefe  inundations  Egypt  owes  all  its  fertility  ;  the 
heavens  there  affording  no  rain,  or  at  leaft  none  in  any  refpect 
confiderable.  Hence,  as  the  inundation  is  great  or  fmall, 
Egypt,  for  that  year,  is  fruitful  or  barren. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  &c.  were  much  perplexed  in  affign- 
ingthe  caufe  of  this  inundation.  From  the  modern  Englifli 
and  Portuguefe  traders  into  Congo,  Angola,  Monomotapa, 
&c.  we  learn,  that  the  fource  of  the  Nile  is  in  a  large  lake 
called  Zaire,  round  which  are  the  mountains  of  the  moon, 
which  being  about  io°  to  the  fouthof  the  equator,  inftead 
of  being  covered  with  fnow  in  their  winter,  have  rain  every 
day,  at  leall  two  hours  before,  and  two  hours  after  noon. 
So  that  their  tops  are  always  covered  with  clouds  ;  and  the 
rains  are,  at  the  proper  feafon,  almoft  continual.  Hence 
torrents  are  conltantly  defcending  from  the  mountains  into 
the  lake  of  Zaire  ;  whence  they  flow  into  the  channel  of  the 
Nile,  and  other  rivers  arifing  from  the  fame  lake  ;  and 
hence  the   inundation  of  the  Nile.     See  Nile  and  Nilo- 

METER. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  the  firfl  perfon  who,  in  his  "  Travels  to  Dif- 
cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,"  has  defcribed,  from  his  own 
obfervations,  the  fpot  in  which  he  apprehends  that  the  Nile 
fprings. 

Tracing  one  of  the  ftreams,  that  run  into  the  lake  Tzana, 
to  a  fwamp  in  the  I  ith  degree  of  N.  lat.  he  there  remarks  the 
head  of  the  Nile,  as  our  modern  map-makers  had  actually 
done  before  he  vifited  this  dreary  region.  Whether  his 
guide  deferved  credit,  and  whether  he  could  juftly  infer 
that  this  rivulet  was  the  Nile  from  the  refpect  paid  to 
it  by  the  barbarous  natives,  it  is  not  necefiary  particularly 
to  enquire.  The  moft  important  object  in  inveftigating 
the  fource  of  the  Nile  is  to  account  for  its  extraordinary 
inundations. 

In  doing  this,  Mr.  Bruce  has  felected  from  the  various 
opinions  enumerated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i.  c.  24.)  that 
of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  and  Agatharcides   of  Cnidus, 


which  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  8.  ) 
and  has  well  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  fun,  con- 
tinuing nearly  ftationary  for  fome  days  in  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  rarefies  the  air,  and  collects  a  quantity  of  vapours 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  weft,  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the 
eaft  ;  and  then,  in  its  progrels  north  towards  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  draws  thefe  vapours  after  him.  So  that  as  he 
advances,  the  rainy  feafon  begins  upon  his  arrival  at  the  zenith 
of  every  place,  and  the  rains  continue  and  increafe  after  he 
has  paffed  it  in  his  progrels  northward. 

In  April  many  rivers  join  the  Nile,  and  enable  it  to  force 
its  way  through  the  ftagnant  lake  Tzana,  without  mixing 
with  it.  In  the  beginning  of  May  many  other  ftreams  pour 
themfelves  into  the  fame  lake,  and  furnifh  the  Nile  with  an 
additional  fupply  of  water.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
fun  having  palled  over  Abyfiinia,  the  rivers  are  there  full, 
and  the  time  of  the  greateft  rains  in  this  country  is  during  the 
fun's  being  almoft  ftationary  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Thefe 
rains  are  collected  by  the  four  great  rivers  of  Abyflinia, 
of  which  the  Nile  is  one,  which  derives  alfo  a  very  copious 
fupply  from  the  White  river,  that  rifes  in  a  country  of 
almoft  perpetual  rain. 

As  the  vapours  meet  with  no  mountains  to  interrupt  their 
progrefs  in  the  flat  country  that  lies  between  Gerri  and 
Syene,  the  tropical  rains  extend  no  farther  north  of  the  line 
than  1 6°. 

When  the  fun  declines  towards  the  equator,  he  reverfes 
the  effects  which  he  produced  in  his  paffage  northward  ; 
and  after  his  arrival  at  the  line  in  the  autumnal  equinox,  his 
influence  ceafes  on  the  fide  of  Abyffinia,  and  extends  itfelf 
to  the  fouthern  hemifphere.  Thus  on  the  25th  of  September, 
three  days  after  the  equinox,  the  Nile  is  generally  found  at 
Cairo  to  be  at  the  higheft,  and  then  begins  to  decreafe. 
Mr.  Bruce  explains  the  inundations  that  take  place  fouth  of 
the  equator.  The  ancients  were  not  unacquainted  with  this 
caufe  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  tropical  rains 
falling  to  the  extent  of  1 6°  on  each  fide  of  the  line  gave 
rife  to  the  Nile  and  to  its  tributary  ftreams  which  flowed 
northward,  through  the  kingdom  of  Sennar,  &c.  as  well 
as  to  the  Zebee,  and  many  large  rivers  which  flow  fouthward 
into  Ethiopia,  and  according  to  the  defcent  of  the  countries 
into  the  Indian  or  Atlantic  ocean.  Homer  gives  to  the 
Nile  the  epithet  ^(sttstih  qui  arhtus  defcendit,  a  river  produced 
and  fed  by  rains.    See  Nile. 

The  other  rivers  which  have  any  notable  ftated  inundations, 
are  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger,  which  overflow  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  Nile,  and  Jlofe  themfelves  in  fands  or  lakes. 
(See  Niger.)  Leo  Africanus  fays,  it  begins  on  the  15th 
day  of  June,  increafes  for  forty  days,  and  decreafes  as  long. 
The  Zaire,  a  river  of  Congo,  is  affected  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  Nile.  ( See  Zaire.  )  The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  Brafil, 
as  Maffeus  obferves,  overflows  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Nile. 
(See  Rio  de  la  Plata.)  Of  the  fame  kind  of  rivers  is  the 
Ganges  (which fee)  ;  and  the  Indus,  both  which  laft  over- 
flow in  June,  July,  and  Auguft  ;  at  which  times  the 
natives  fave  great  quantities  of  the  water  in  ponds  to  ferve 
them  the  reft  of  the  year  ;  feveral  rivers  flowing  out  of  the 
lake  Chiamay  into  the   bay  of  Bengal,  which  overflows  in 


September,  October,  and  November  :  thefe  all  bring  a  very 
great  fertility  with  them  to  the  ground  ;  the  river  Macoa. 
in  Camboi'a ;  the  river  Parana,  or  Paranguala,  which  fome 
will  have  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Silver  river  ;  feveral  rivers 
in  Coromandel,  a  part  of  India,  which  overflow  in  the 
rainy  months,  from  the  great  quantity  ot  water  iffuing  from 
the  mountain  Gads ;  the  Euphrates,  which  overflows  Me- 
fopotamia  certain  days  in  the  year ;  and,  laftly,  the  river 
Sus,  in  Nwnidia. 

The 
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The  rivers  mod  celebrated  for  their  length,  breadth,  twitt- 
Befs  of  current,  &c.  are,  the  Nile,  which  runs  almolt  m  a 
llraieht  courfe  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty  geo- 
grJLcal  miles;  the  Niger,  winch  runs  two  thoufand  tour 
hundred  miles;  the  Ganges,  two  thoufand  miles  ;  the  Bur- 
rampooter,  the  fame  dittance  ;  the  Ob,  f.xteen  hundred 
miles;  the  .Tenniffee,  in  Afia,  about  the  fame  ength  with  the 
Ob  ;  the  river  Orellana,  in  America,  fixty  miles  broad  at  its 
mouth,  and  five  thoufand  miles  long  ;  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
about  ninety  miles  broad  at  the  mouth;  the  Omarannan, 
another  river  of  Braf.l  i  and  the  great  river  of  St.  Laurence, 
near  two  thoufand  live  hundred  miles  long,  bee  the  account 
of  each  river  under  its  refpedhve  name. 

Major  Rennell,  in  his  "  Memoir,"  has  eftimated  the  pro- 
portional  lengths  of  courfe  of  fome  of  the  moft  noted  rivers 
M  the  world  by  the  following  numbers  : 


European  Rivers. 


Thames 
Rhine 
Danube 
Volga 


Afiatic  Rivers 


Indus 

Euphrates 

Ganges 

Burrampootcr 

Nou  Kien,  or  Ava 

Jenniifee 

Oby      -  -    • 

Amoor 

Lena 

Hoanho  (of  China) 

Kian  Ken  (of  ditto) 


(probably) 


Nile 


African  River. 


American  Rivers. 


5^ 

7 

9^ 


6| 
8± 
9* 
9l 
9h 
10 

II 

"? 

«5§ 


12^ 


Miffifippi  -  8. 

Amazons  -  5  a 

Bv  the  itatute  of  Weltm.  2.  cap.  47,  the  king  may 
crant  commiffions  for  perfons  to  take  care  of  rivers,  and  the 
rtiherv  m  them  ;  and  the  lord  mayor  of  London  is  to  have  the 
confervation  in  breaches  and  ground  overflown  as  far  as  the 
water  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  river  Thames.  (4  Hen.  V 11. 
1  ?  )  Perfons  annoying  the  river  Thames,  making 
(helves  there,  calling  dung  in  it,  or  taking  away  Hakes, 
boards,  timber-work,  See.  of  the  banks,  incur  a  forfeiture 
of  d  by  Mat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  18.  Commiiftoners  were 
aoDointed  to  prevent  exaftions  of  the  occupiers  of  locks, 
Weirs,  &c.  upon  the  river  Thames,  weilward  from  the  city 
of  London,  to  Cricklade,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  for 
ifcertaining  the  rates  of  water-carriages  on  the  faid  river, 
bv  ftat  6  &  7  W.  HI.  and  this  Itatute  is  revived,  with 
authority  from  the  commiilioners  to  make  orders  and  con- 
ftitutions  to  be  obferved,  under  penalties,  &c.  by  3  Geo.  II. 

°4  Bvfl'atutcs  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  20,  and  4  Geo.  III.  cap.  12, 
it  is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  mahcioully  to 
cut  down  any  river  or  fea-bank,  by  winch  lands  may  be 
deftroyed,  and  to  deilroy  fluiccs  or  locks  upon  navigable 
rivers.      See  NusANCE,  and  LARCENY. 

River,  in  Phyfcs,  denotes  a  ftream  of  water  running  by 
its  own  gravity  from  the  more  elevated  parts  ot  the  earth 
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towards  thofe  which  are  more  deprefled,  in  a  natural  bed 
or  channel  open  above. 

If  this  channel  is  artificial,  it  is  called  a  canal  ;  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  that  vvhofe  channel  is  every  where 
open  without  fluices,  tailed  an  artificial  river,  and  that  whofe 
water  is  kept  up  or  let  off  by  means  of  fluices,  which  is 
properly  a  canal. 

Rivers,  Hydraulic  Theory  of. — The  theory  of  moving 
waters  is  certainly  one  of  great  importance,  and  has  there- 
fore, for  a  long  time,  excited  confiderable  intereft,  as  well 
among  praftical  engineers,  as  fpeculativc  mathematicians  ; 
yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  but  very  lately  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  well-founded  theory  has  been  efta- 
blifhed.  One  of  the  firft  and  molt  diftinguifhed  of  thofe 
who  attempted  to  reduce  the  motion  and  difcharges  of 
rivers  to  correct  principles,  was  Guglielmini  ;  and  if  his 
theory  was  falfe  and  hypothetical,  yet  he  was  the  means  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  philofophcrs  to  thefe  inquiries ; 
and  his  dedu&ions,  though  in  many  refpects  incorrect, 
are  neverthelefs  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  article  on  this 
fubjeft. 

This  author  obferves,  that  rivers  have  ufually  their 
fources  in  mountains  or  elevated  lands,  and  that  it  is  in  their 
defcent  from  thefe  they  acquire  their  velocity,  or  accele- 
ration, which  maintains  their  future  current.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  advance  farther,  this  velocity  diminifhes,  on 
account  of  the  continual  friction  of  the  water  againft  the 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  channel,  of  the  various  obftacles 
they  meet  with  in  their  progrefs,  and  of  their  arriving,  at 
length,  in  plains,  where  the  defcent  is  lefs  ;  and  their  in- 
clination to  the  horizon,  of  confequence,  greater.  Thus 
the  Reno,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  gave  occafion,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  thefe  fpeculations,  is  found,  near  its  mouth,  to 
have  fcarcely  a  defcent  of  fifty-two  feconds. 

If  the  acquired  velocity  be  quite  fpent,  through  the 
many  obftacles,  fo  that  the  current  becomes  horizontal, 
nothing  will  then  remain  to  propagate  the  motion,  and 
continue  the  ftream,  but  the  depth,  or  the  perpendicular 
prefTure  of  the  water,  which  is  always  proportional  to  the 
depth.  And  happily  for  us,  this  refource  increafes,  as  the 
occafion  for  it  increafes  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  water 
lofes  of  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  defcent,  it  rifes  and 
augments  in  depth. 

It  further  appears,  fays  he,  from  the  laws  of  motion  per- 
taining to  bodies  moved  on  inclined  planes,  that  when 
water  flows  freely  upon  an  inclined  bed,  it  acquires  « 
velocity,  which  is  always  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  quantity 
or  declivity  of  the  bed.  But  in  an  horizontal  bed,  opened 
by  fluices  or  otherwife,  at  one  or  both  ends,  the  water 
flows  out  by  its  gravity  alone  ;  and  the  flowing  is  quickei 
or  flower  in  a  direct  ratio  of  the  rcfpe&ive  heights  of  the 
water,  by  reafon  of  the  weight  of  the  fuperior  waters  upon 
the  inferior.  Hence  it  follows,  firft,  that  as  much  as  the 
declivity  of  the  bed  or  channel  of  a  river  is  greater,  fo 
much  alfo  will  the  velocity  of  the  flowing  waters  he  pro- 
portionably  increafc  d. 

Secondly,  as  much  as  the  water  in  an  horizontal  bed  is 
deeper,  fo  much  will  the  velocity  ot  the  current  be  in- 
creafed  ;  and  this  velocity  wjll  diminifh  in  proportion  to 
the  decreafing  depths  of  the  water  in  the  bed. 

Thirdly,  abftrafting  from  the  refiftance  caufed  by  the 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  bed,  as  much  nearer  as  the  water  is 
to  the  bottom,  fo  much  will  its  motion  be  accelerated  ; 
not  only  becaufe  the  inferior  waters  are  more  compreffed 
by  the  fuperior  in  proportion  to  their  greater  depth  ;  but 
alfo  becaufe  the  inferior  ones  have  a  greater  declivity  than 
the  fuperior,  by  reafon  of  their  greater  depth  in  the  bed, 
S  f  when* 
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where  they  are  more  deprefled  with  refpedl  to  the  elevation 
of  their  common  fource  or  fpring. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  water  of  a  river,  and  thofe  at  a 
diftance  from  the  banks,  may  continue  to  flow,  from  the 
fingle  caufe,  or  principle  of  declivity,  how  fmall  foever  it 
be  ;  for,  not  being  detained  by  any  oneobitacle,  the  minuteft 
difference  of  level  will  have  its  effect  ;  but  the  lower  parts, 
which  roll  along  the  bottom,  will  fcarcely  be  fenfible  of  fo 
fmall  a  declivity  ;  and  will  only  have  what  motion  they 
receive  from  the  preffion  of  the  fuperincumbent  waters. 

The  natural  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  water,  and  their 
implication,  as  it  were,  with  one  another,  make  the  lower, 
which  are  moved  by  means  of  the  depth,  carry  along  with 
them  the  upper,  which,  in  an  horizontal  channel,  would  have 
no  motion  at  all  :  or,  in  a  channel  very  little  inclined,  next  to 
none  ;  fo  that  the  lower,  in  this  cafe,  communicate  to  the 
upper  a  part  of  the  motion  they  have  received  from  the 
prefiure  of  it.  Hence,  from  the  prefiure,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  greateil  velocity  of  a  river  is  about  the 
middle  of  its  depth,  or  that  point,  which  is  the  f.irtheft  pol- 
fible  from  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  from  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  the  bed  ;  fuch  middle  parts  having  the  advan- 
tage of  being  prefled  with  half  the  depth  of  the  river,  and 
of  being  free,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  friction  ot  the 
bottom  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  leaft  velocity  of  the 
water  is  at  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  bed,  becaufe  there 
the  refiftance  refulting  from  friction  is  the  greateft,  which 
is  communicated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fedtion  of  the 
river,  in  an  inverfe  duplicate  proportion  of  the  diftances 
from  the  bottom  and  fides  combined  together. 

To  find  whether  the  water  of  a  river,  almoft  horizontal, 
flows  by  means  of  the  velocity  acquired  in  its  defcent,  or 
by  the  prefiure  of  its  depth,  fet  up  an  obftacle  perpen- 
dicular to  it  ;  if  the  water  rife  and  fwell  immediately  againft 
fuch  obftacle,  it  runs  in  virtue  of  its  fall ;  or,  if  it  ftop  a 
little  while  firft,  in  virtue  of  its  preffion. 

Rivers,  according  to  this  author,  almoft  always  make 
their  own  beds.  If  the  bottom  have  originally  been  a 
large  declivity,  the  water,  in  confequence  of  it,  falling 
with  a  great  deal  of  force,  will  have  fwept  away  the  moil 
elevated  parts  of  the  foil,  and  carrying  them  lower  down, 
will  gradually  render  the  bottom  horizontal  ;  where  the 
ftream  is  fwifteft,  there  will  the  earth  be  moft  dug  up  ; 
and,  confequently,  there  the  greateft  cavity  will  be  made. 

The  water  having  made  its  bed  horizontal  becomes  fo 
itfelf,  and  confequently  rakes  with  the  lefs  force  againft 
the  bottom,  till  at  length  that  force  becomes  only  equal  to 
the  refiitance  of  the  bottom.  The  bottom  is  now  arrived 
at  a  ftate  of  permanency,  at  leaft  for  a  confiderable  time  : 
and  the  longer,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  clay 
and  chalk  refilling  longer  than  fand  or  mud. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  water  is  continually  wearing  away 
the  brims  of  its  channel,  and  this  with  the  more  force,  as, 
by  the  direction  of  its  ftream,  it  impinges  more  perpen- 
dicularly againft  them.  By  this  means  it  has  a  continual 
tendency  to  render  them  parallel  to  its  own  courfe  ;  and 
when  it  has  arrived  as  near  that  as  poffible,  it  ceafes  to  have 
any  effect  that  way.  At  the  fame  time  that  it  has  thus 
rectified  its  edges,  it  has  enlarged  its  own  bed  ;  that  is,  it 
has  loft  of  its  depth,  and  confequently  of  its  force  and 
prefiure  :  this  it  continues  to  do  till  there  is  an  equilibrium 
between  the  force  of  the  water  and  the  refiftance  of  its 
banks,  upon  which  they  will  remain  without  farther  muta- 
tion. And  it  is  evident,  from  experience,  that  thefe  equi- 
libriums are  all  real,  inafmuch  as  we  find  that  rivers  only 
dig  and  widen  to  a  certain  pitch. 

The  very  reverfe  of  all  thefe  things  happens  on  other  oc- 


cafions.  Rivers,  whofe  waters  are  thick  and  muddy,  raife 
their  bed,  by  letting  part  of  the  heterogeneous  matters 
contained  in  them  fall  to  the  bottom  :  they  alfo  contract 
their  banks,  by  a  continual  appofition  of  the  fame  matter,  in 
bruihing  over  them.  This  matter,  being  thrown  afide  far 
from  the  ftream  of  water,  might  even  ferve,  by  reafon  of 
the  obfeurenefs  of  the  motion,  to  form  new  banks. 

Now  thefe  oppofite  effects  feem  almoft  always  to  concur, 
and  are  differently  combined,  according  to  the  circumltances, 
whence  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  refult ;  yet  mull 
this  combination  be  known  very  accurately,  before  any 
meafures  can  be  taken  about  rivers,  elpecially  as  to  the 
diverting  of  their  courfes.  The  Lamona,  which  emptied 
itfelf  into  the  Po,  being  turned  another  way,  to  make  it 
difcharge  itfelf  into  the  Adriatic,  was  fo  altered,  and  its 
force  fo  far  diminifhed,  after  its  waters  were  left  to  them- 
felves,  that  it  raifed  its  bed  a  great  height,  by  continual 
depofitions  of  mud,  till  it  became  much  higher  than  the 
Po,  in  its  utmoft  accretions,  and  needed  very  high  banks, 
or  dykes,  to  keep  it  from  overflowing. 

If  various  caufes  of  refiftance  to  the  motion  of  flowing 
waters  did  not  exift,  fuch  as  the  attraction  and  continual 
friction  of  the  bottom  and  fides,  the  inequalities  in  both, 
the  windings  and  angles  that  occur  in  their  courfe,  and  the 
diminution  of  their  declivity  the  farther  they  recede  from 
their  fprings,  the  velocities  of  their  currents  would  be  ac- 
celerated to  twelve,  fifteen,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  even  to  twenty 
times  more  than  they  are  at  prefent  in  the  fame  rivers,  by 
which  they  would  became  abfolutely  unnavigable. 

A  little  river  may  be  received  into  a  large  one,  without 
either  augmenting  its  width  or  depth.  This  feeming  pa- 
radox ariies  hence,  that  the  addition  of  the  little  river  may 
only  go  towards  moving  the  waters,  before  at  reft  near  the 
banks  of  the  large  one,  and  thus  augmenting  the  velocity 
of  the  ftream,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  does  that  of  the 
quantity  of  water.  Thus  the  Venetian  branch  of  the  Po 
fwallowed  up  the  Ferrarefe  branch,  and  that  of  Panaro, 
without  any  enlargement  of  its  own  dimenfions.  And  the 
fame  may  be  concluded  proportionably  of  all  other  accef- 
fions  to  rivers,  and,  in  the  general,  of  all  new  augmentations 
of  water. 

A  river  offering  to  enter  into  another,  either  perpendi- 
cularly, or  in  an  oppofite  direction,  will  be  diverted  by 
degrees  from  that  direction,  and  obliged  to  make  itfelf  a 
new  and  more  favourable  bed  towards  the  mouth. 

The  union  of  two  rivers  into  one  makes  the  whole  flow 
the  fwifter,  becaufe,  in  lieu  of  the  friction  of  four  fhores, 
they  have  only  two  to  furmount ;  and  that  the  ftream, 
being  farther  diftant  from  the  banks,  goes  on  with  the  lefs 
interruption  ;  beiides,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  water, 
moving  with  a  greater  velocity,  digs  deeper  in  the  bed, 
and  of  courfe  retrenches  of  its  former  width.  Hence  alfo 
it  is  that  rivers,  by  being  united,  take  up  lefs  fpace  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  and  are  more  advantageous  to  low 
grounds,  which  difcharge  their  fuperfluous  moifture  into 
them,  and  have  likewife  lefs  occafion  for  dykes  to  prevent 
their  overflowing. 

Thefe  advantages  are  fo  confiderable,  that  S.  Guglielmini 
thinks  them  worthy  of  nature's  having  had  a  view  to  them 
in  her  contriving  to  make  the  confluences  of  rivers  io  fre- 
quent as  we  find  them. 

Such  were  the  views  and  deductions  of  this  author,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  feveral  mathematicians  of 
the  firft  eminence  ;  but  certainly  without  coming  to  any 
very  accurate  and  eftablifhed  principles,  on  which  to  found 
a  computation  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  be  dif- 
charged,  in  any  new  cafe  that  prefented  itfelf  for  determina- 
tion ; 
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tion ;  or  what  (lope,  and  what  magnitude  of  current,  was 
necelTary  for  producing  any  required  fupply.  Thus,  a 
fmall  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  to  Paris  in  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century,  on  a  plan  prefented  to  the  academy, 
and,  with  fome  alteration,  approved  of  by  that  learned 
body,  was  found,  when  completed,  to  yield  very  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  had  computed. 
A  fimilar  circumftanee  happened  at  Edinburgh,  when  that 
city  was  fupplied  by  water,  under  the  direction  of  Dcfa- 
guliers  ;  the  quantity  of  water  actually  furnilhed  being  only 
about  one  fixth  of  the  quantity  which  he  had  computed  it 
would  be,  and  but  one-eleventh  of  what  Maclaurin  had 
eftimated  it  at  from  the  fame  plan. 

Nothing  can  (hew  more  clearly  the  inadequacy  of  the 
•theory,  as  it  exilled  at  that  time,  than  that  the  firft  mathe- 
maticians of  their  age,  and  we  might  almoft  add  of  any  age, 
(hould  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other  ;  the  eltimate  of  the 
one  being  but  about  one-half  of  the  other,  and  the  neareft 
to  the  truth  not  agreeing  with  the  actual  fupply  by  five  parts 
out  of  fix. 

It  required  but  a  few  inftances  of  this  kind  to  point  out 
the  neceliity  of  a  more  precife  and  definite  theory  ;  and  the 
fubject  was  accordingly  foon  after  undertaken  by  Miche- 
lotti  at  Turin,  the  abb6  Boffut  at  Paris,  and  by  the  che- 
valier du  Buat ;  of  whom  the  latter  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  met  with  the  molt  complete  fuccefs.  Michelotti  made 
a  great  number  of  experiments,  both  on  the  motion  of  water 
in  pipes  and  in  open  canals.  They  were  performed  at  the 
government  expence,  and  nothing  was  fpared  to  render 
them  complete.  A  tower  of  fine  mafonry  was  built,  to 
ferve  as  a  veffel  from  which  the  waters  were  to  iffue,  through 
holes  of  various  fizes,  and  under  various  preffures,  from 
5  feet  to  22  feet.  The  water  was  received  into  bafons  con- 
structed of  mafonry,  and  accurately  lined  with  ftucco,  and 
of  various  forms  and  declivities.  Thefe  experiments  on  the 
expence  of  water  through  pipes  are,  of  all  that  have  yet 
been  made,  the  mod  numerous  and  exact,  and  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  on  every  occafion.  Thofe  made  on  open  canals 
arc  (till  more  numerous,  and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fo  generally 
ufeful,  being  moltly  very  unlike  the  important  cafes  which 
will  occur  in  practice  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  been  contrived 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  overturning  or  el'cablilhing  certain  re- 
ceived hydraulic  principles  of  that  time.  The  experiments 
of  Boflut  are  alio  very  numerous,  and  of  both  kinds,  viz. 
on  pipes  and  canals  ;  fome  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  under  our  article  DISCHARGE  of  Fluids.  But  thofe 
of  the  chevalier  du  Buat  are  the  molt  conclufive,  and  his 
theory  of  rivers  the  molt  perfect  of  any  with  which  we  are 
yet  acquainted.  A  few  of  the  leading  principles  of  this 
author's  theory  will  be  found  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this 
article. 

It   is  certain   that  the  motii  pen   llrcams  muft,   in 

fome  refpects,  refemble  that  of  bodies  Hiding  down  inclined 
planes,  perfectly  pohlhed  ;  and  that  they  would  accelerate 
continually,  wen-  they  sot  oblfructed  :  but  they  arc  ob- 
(trnci  ntly  move  uniformly.      Tins   can  only 

arife  I  quilibrium  li  ttween  the  forces  which  promote 

their  delcent  and  thofe  which  oppofe  it.  Hence  M.  Buat 
Hun       llfs  leading  propelition,  was. 

I.  "  When  water  flows  uniformly  in  any  channel  or  bed, 
the  accelerating  force,  which  obliges  it  to  move,  is  equal 
to  th'  II  the  refiftances  which  it  meets  with,  whether 

arifmg  from  its  own  vifcidity,  or  from  the  friction  of  its 
bed." 

From  this  proportion,  ingenioufly  combined  with  the  re- 


fult  of  his  own  and  BofTut's  experiments,  he  then  draws  thefe 
fundamental  propositions,  viz. 

2.  "  The  motion  of  livers  depends  entirely  on  the  (lope 
of  their  furfaces. 

3.  "  Since  the  velocity  of  the  water  depends  wholly  upon 
the  dope  of  the  furface,  or  of  the  pipe  through  which  it  is 
conveyed,  it  follows  that  the  fame  pipe  will  be  iufceptible 
of  different  velocities,  which  it  will  preferve  uniform  to  any 
diilance,  according  as  it  has  different  degrees  of  inclinations  ; 
and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe,  of  given  diameter,  has  a  cer- 
tain velocity  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  will  be  maintained 
uniform  to  any  diltance  whatever.  But  this  velocity 
changes  continually,  according  to  a  certain  function  of  its 
inclination  for  all  degrees  between  its  vertical  and  horizontal 
politions." 

It  is  obvious  that,  confidering  the  number  of  caufes  that 
may  give  rile  to  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  water,  whether 
in  pipes  or  canals,  it  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt  the 
determination  of  the  function  above-mentioned  from  theory 
only  :  the  refults  of  the  feveral  experiments  were,  therefore, 
examined  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention,  and  pene- 
trating ingenuity,  and  from  which  at  length  the  author  de- 
rived the  following  theorems,  viz. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  ftream,  meafured  by  the 

inches  it   moves  over  in  a  fecond  ;   R  a  conftant  quantity, 

viz.  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  tranf- 

verfe  fection  of  the  ilream,  expreffed  in  fquarc  inches,  by 

the    boundary    or   periphery    of   that    fection,     minus    the 

breadth  of  the  ltrcam,  expreffed  alfo  in  inches,  viz.  R  = 

to  h 

-. r  ;  where  <u>  is  the  mean  width  of  the  fection,  h  the 

b  +  2  h 

mean  height  or  depth,  and  b  the  breadth  at  bottom. 

The  line  R  is  called  by  du  Buat  the  radius,  and  by  Dr. 
Robifon  the  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

Laftly,  let  S  be  the  denominator  of  a  fraction,  which  ex- 
preffes  the  (lope,  the  numerator  being  unity  ;  that  is,  let  it 
be  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the 
ftream,  fuppofing  it  extended  in  a  llraight  line,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  level  of  its  two  extremities ;  or,  which  is  nearly 
the  fame,  let  it  be  the  co-tangent  of  the  inclination  or 
(lope. 

Then  the  general  formula  expreffing  the  velocity  V,  fup- 
pofed  uniform,  is, 


V  = 


3°7 


v'R- 


^/S-ih-log.  (S++S) 


<J  R  —  Vo,  or 
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V  =   V  R 

i  h.  log.  (S  +  ;■) 

But  when  R  and  S  arc  both  very  great,  then, 


=  -R(7-t 


h.  log.  S 


—   -,'„)   nearly. 


Hence  it  follows,  that  the  (lope  remaining  the  fame,  the 
velocities  are  as  R,  or  as  the  area  ol  the  fection  divided  by 
its  perimeter,   minus  the  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  furface, 

very  nearly  ;  for  the  y  are  as  \'  R  —  ,',  ;  and  when  the 
river  is  large,  the  s/  R  may  be  ufed  without  any  fcnliblc 
error. 

Again,  if  R  is  fo  fmall,  that  >  R  —  Tl)  =  o,  or  R  =  -,'„, 
the  velocity  will  be  nothing,  which  agrees  very  well  wit) 
experiments;  for  in  a  cyhndric  tube  R  ---  1  the  radius: 
the  radius,  therefore,  is  only  two-tenths,  fo  that  the  tube 
is  nearly  capillary,  and  the  fluid  will  not  flow  through  it. 
S  f  7  "  Tlv 
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The  velocity  may  alfo  become  nothing,  by  the  Hope  be- 
coming fo  fmall,  that 

3°7 


,/S-±h.log.(S  +  4S) 


=   o; 


but  if  r=-  is  lefs  than  TTn>io-<s-*> 


or  than  TVth  of  an  inch  to 


an  Englifh  mile,  the  water  will  have  fenfible  motion. 

In  a  river,  the  greateft  velocity  is  at  the  furface,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  ftream  ;  from  which  it  diminifhes  towards 
the  bottom,  and  the  fides,  where  it  is  the  leaft.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experiment,  that  if,  from  the  fquare  root  of 
the  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream,  expreffed  in  inches 
per  fecond,  unity  be  fubtra&ed,  the  fquare  of  the  remainder 
is  the  velocity  of  the  bottom. 

Hence,  if  v  be  the  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream, 
the  velocity  of  the  bottom  will  be  expreffed  by  (  v'v  —  1 )' 
—  v  —  2  «/v  +  '• 

The  mean  velocity,  or  that  with  which,  were  the  whole 
ftream  to  move,  the  difcharge  would  be  the  fame  as  the  real 
difcharge,  is  equal  to  half  the  fum  of  the  greateft  and  leaft 
velocities,  as  computed  in  the  laft  propofition.  Therefore, 
if  v  reprefents  the  greateft  velocity,  then  will  the  mean  ve- 
locity =  v  —   *JV  +§. 

Suppofe  that  a  river,  having  a  rectangular  bed,  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  junction  of  another  river  equal  to  itfelf,  the 
declivity  remaining  the  fame  ;  required  the  increafe  of  depth 
and  velocity.  Let  the  breadth  of  the  river  =  b,  the  depth 
before  the  junction  d,  and  after  it  «  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  i> 

and  i>'  the  mean  velocities  before  and  after  ;  then 

a  +  2  a 

~                                b  *  t>i      r        r  3°7    1/  R 

=  R  before,  and  7 =   R'  after,  fo  v  =  — , 

fuppofing  the  breadth  of  the  river  to  be  fuch,  that  we  may 
reject  the  fmall  quantity  fubtrafted  from  R  ;  and,  in  like 


manner,   v  = 


we  have 


3°W_R' , 


then  fubftituting  for  R  and  R', 


^  x   J 


bd 
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V   2  d  +  4' 

/      bx 

V'» 


and 


b  +  2x 

Multiplying  thefe  into  the  area  of  the  fections  bd,  bx,  we 
have  the  difcharges,  was. 


b  dv    = 


b  x  •»'  = 
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bd  y  bd 

</  {6  +  2 «/)' 

b  x  */  b  x 


and 


V  (*  +  2 •') 

And  fince  the  laft  of  thefe  is   double  the  former,  we 
obtain 

bx  *.f  bx  2  bd  y  bd  x'  4</' 

V  (b  +  2x)   ~ '    y  (b~+  2  d)'    F  J  +  2»   ~  I  +  2  <f 

whence  x 3  —  (  ; ,  )  x  = ,, 

\b  +  2  d/  b  +  2  d 

a  cubic  equation  folvable  by  the  formula  of  Cardan, 
an  example,  let  b  =  10  feet,  d  =  l,  then  a-5  —  4*  = 
where  x  =  1.4882,   which   is  the   depth  of  the  increafed 
river.     Hence  we  have  1.4882  x  v1  =  2  v,  and  1.4882  :  2 
::  <v  :  vf  ;  or  v  is  to  ■»'  as  37  to  50  nearly. 
When  the  water  ia  a  river  receives  a  permanent  increafe, 


As 

10. 


the  depth  and  the  velocity,  as  in  the  example  above,  are 
the  firft  that  are  augmented.  The  increafe  of  the  velocity 
increafes  the  action  on  the  fides  and  bottom,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  width  is  augmented,  and  fumetimes  alfo,  but 
more  rarely,  the  depth.  The  velocity  is  thus  diminifhed, 
till  the  tenacity  of  the  loil,  or  the  hardneis  of  the  rock,  affords 
a  fufficient  refiftance  to  the  force  of  the  water  ;  the  bed  of 
the  river  then  changes  only  by  infenfible  degrees,  and,  in  the 
ordinary  language  of  hydraulics,  is  faid  to  be  permanent, 
though,  in  itri&nefs,  this  epithet  is  not  applicable  to  the 
courfe  of  any  river.  For  more  on  this  fubjeft,  fee  Du  Buat, 
"  Principes  d'Hydrauliqaes,"  in  two  vols.  3vo.  Paris,  1806  ; 
Boffut's  "  Hydrodynamiques  ;"  the  article  River  in  the 
"  Encyclopedia  Britaunica  ;"  and  Playfair's  "  Outlines  of 
Natural  Philofophy." 

The  belt  and  moil  iimple  method  of  meafuring  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  of  a  river  or  canal,  is  the  following. 
Take  a  cylindrical  piece  of  dry,  light  wood,  and  of  a  length 
fomething  lefs  than  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  river  ; 
round  one  end  of  it,  let  there  be  fufpended  as  many  fmall 
weights  as  may  be  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  cylinder  in  a 
perpendicular  fituation  in  the  water,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  other  end  of  it  may  juft  appear  above  the  furface  of 
the  water.  Fix  to  the  centre  of  that  end  which  appears 
above  water,  a  fmall  and  ftraight  rod,  precifely  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cylinder's  axis ;  to  the  end,  that  when  the  in- 
ftrument  is  fufpended  in  the  water,  the  deviations  of  the  rod 
from  a  perpendicularity  to  the  furface  of  it,  may  indicate 
which  end  of  the  cylinder  advances  the  faiteft,  by  which 
may  be  difcovered  the  different  velocities  of  the  water  at 
different  depths  ;  for  if  the  rod  inclines  forwards,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  current,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  furfare 
of  the  water  has  the  greateft  velocity  ;  but  if  it  inclines 
back,  it  (hews  that  the  fwifteft  current  is  at  the  bottom  ;  if 
it  remains  perpendicular,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  velocities  at 
the  furface  and  bottom  are  equal. 

This  inftrument  being  placed  in  the  current  of  a  river  01 
canal,  receives  all  the  percufiions  of  the  water  throughout 
the  whole  depth,  and  will  have  an  equal  velocity  with  that 
of  the  whole  current  from  the  furface  to  the  bottom  at  the 
place  where  it  is  put  in,  and  by  that  means  may  be  found, 
both  with  eafe  and  exactnefs,  the  mean  velocity  of  that 
part  of  the  river  for  any  determinate  diftance  and  time. 

But  to  obtain  the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole  fection  of 
the  river,  the  inftrument  muft  be  put  fucceffively  both  in 
the  middle  and  towards  the  fides,  becaufe  the  velocities  at 
thofe  places  are  often  very  different  from  each  other. 
Having  by  this  means  found  the  difference  of  time  required 
for  the  currents  to  run  over  an  equal  f pace  ;  or,  the  different 
dijlances  run  over  in  equal  times,  the  mean  propartional  of  all 
thefe  trials,  which  is  found  by  dividing  the  common  fum 
of  them  all  by  the  number  of  trials,  ivillbe  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  river  or  canal. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  velocity  of  the  current  only 
at  the  furface,  or  at  the  middle,  or  at  the  bottom,  a  fphere 
of  wood,  of  fuch  a  weight  as  will  remain  fufpended  in 
equilibrium  with  the  water,  at  the  furface  or  depth  which 
we  want  to  meafure,  will  be  better  for  the  purpofe  than  a 
cylinder,  becaufe  it  is  only  affected  by  the  water  of  that 
fole  part  of  the  current  where  it  remains  fnfpended. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  guide  both  the  cylinder  and  the  globe  in 
that  part  which  we  want  to  meafure,  by  means  of  two 
threads  of  fmall  cords,  which  two  perfons  muit  hold  and 
direct,  one  on  each  fide  the  river  ;  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  neither  to  retard  nor  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  in- 
ftrument. 

Having 
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Having  the  mcaffl  or  medium  velocity  of  a  river,   if  we 
multiply  this  medium,  the   breadth,  depth,  and  fpace  run 
over  in  a  certain  time,  the  product  will  give  the  quantity 
of  water  that  flows  down  in   that  time.      Dr.  Halley,  in 
order  to  ellimate  the  quantity  of  water  that  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  fea  by  means  of  rivers,  makes  a  companion 
of  the  great  rivers  of  Italy,   &c.   with  that  of  the  Thames. 
(r"hilof.   Tranfad.   Abridg.  vol.  ii.  page  no.)      He  af- 
fumes  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Kingllon  bridge  to  be 
loo  yards,  its  depth  three  yards,  and  velocity  two  miles  per 
hour.     He  profefledly  overrates  the   dimenfions,  in   order 
to  allow  more  flian   a   fufficieiicy   for  the   ftreams  received 
below  Kingdom     This  afl'umption  gives  the  area  of  a  tranf- 
verl'e  fe&ion  of  the  river  =  300  fquare  yards,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  flowing   down  =1  20,300,000  tons  in  a  day. 
This  mud  be  overrated  by  at  lead,  it  is  fuppoled,  one-third. 
If  the  breadth  be  aflumed  100  yards,  the  depth  three,  and 
velocity  two  miles  per  hour,  it  will  then  give  two-thirds  of 
the  refult  above-mentioned  ;  or  it  will  amount  to  the  fame 
thing  if  we  take  one-eighth  part  from  all  the  three  data  af- 
fumed  by  Dr.  Halley,  the  relult  being  two-thirds  of  that 
above;  amounting   in   the  year  to   166,624, 128,000  cubic 
feet,  which  is  a  little  more  than  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  all 
the  rain  and  dew  in  England  and  Wales  in  a  year,  as  above 
deduced.     Mr.  Dalton  has  cflimated  "  that  the  water  of  the 
Thames  is  drawn  from  an  extent  of  country  of  about  600 
fquare  miles,  or  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  whole,  nearly. 
The  Severn,  including  the  Wye,  fpreads  over  an  equal  or 
greater  extent   of  country  ;  and  that    collection   of  rivers 
which  conititutes  the  Humber  is  fuperior  to  either  of  the 
other  two  in  this  refpeft.     As  far  as  my  own  obfervation 
goes,  the  Severn  and  Wye   mult  difembogue  as   much  or 
more  water  than   the   Thames ;   the  Humber  I   have  not 
feen  collectedly,  but  have  noticed  moil  of  the  branches  con- 
ftifuting  it,  and   fliould  apprehend  it  cannot  be  inferior  to 
the  Thames :   all  other  circumftances  being  the  fame,  the 
quantity  of  water  carried  down   by  any  river  fliould  be   as 
the  area  of  the  ground  from   which   the   water  is  derived, 
and   on   this  account   the  Humber  ought   to    exceed   the 
Thames. 

"  The  Se'vern,  which  is  partly  derived  from  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Wales,  is  certainly  the  mod  rapid  of 
the  three  rivers,  and  probably  carries  down  the  mod  water  ; 
as  the  Thames,  however,  is  generally  confidered  to  take 
the  lead,  we  will  fuppofe,  upon  the  whole,  that  thefe  three 
rivers  are  equal  in  this  refpect. 

"  The  counties  of  Kent,  Suflex,  Hampfliire,  Dorfetfhire, 
Devonfhire,  Cornwall,  and  Somerfetfliire,  from  the  Med- 
way  to  the  Lower  Avon  inclufively,  in  an  extent  of  1 1,000 
fquare  miles,  do  not  prefent  us  with  many  large  rivers. 
From  their  number  and  magnitude,  we  cannot  form  a  high 
ettimate  of  their  produce.  The  quantity  of  rain  for  thofe 
counties  is  indeed  near  the  average  for  the  kingdom,  as  far 
as  the  preceding  obfervations  determine  ;  but  the  milder 
temperature  of  their  winters  and  greater  heat  of  their 
fprings  and  fummers,  will  caulc  a  greater  evaporation  than  in 
feme  other  parts :  it  is  probable  the  rivers  in  thefe  counties 
may  amount,  when  taken  together,  to  ii  times  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Thames.  The  rivers  that  difembogue  their 
waters  on  the  coaft  of  Lincolnfhire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Eflex,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames,  though  drawn 
from  a  country  of  7000  fquare  miles,  inanifelUy  fall  far 
fhort  of  the  Thames.  The  two  places  in  this  dillrict,  for 
which  we  have  accounts  of  the  rain,  Norwich  and  Up- 
minller,  give  a  mean  of  only  22^  inches  annually.  This, 
with  the  flatnefs  of  the  country,  which  prevents  the  water 
from  running  off  ia  fome  degree,  makes  the  rivers  much 


lefs  than  what  might  otherwife  he  expected  from  the  extent 
of  ground.  There  are  but  three  or  four  of  any  confe- 
quence.  Probably  all  the  rivers  may  amount  to  half  the 
fi/.e  of  the  Thames.  There  remains  above  6000  fquare  miles 
in  Wales,  from  the  Wye  to  the  Dee,  inclufivc  of  the  lad, 
and  the  northern  counties  of  Lancailer,  Weitmoreland,  Cum- 
berland, Northumberland,  and  Durham,  with  part  of 
Chefliire,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Yorkfhire,  from  the  Merfey 
round  by  the  Tweed  to  the  Tees,  amounting  to  7000  or 
8000  fquare  miles,  to  be  edimated. 

"  Thefe  two  divifions,  though  not  larger  than  fome  others, 
abound  in  rivers,  many  of  which  are  confiderable  in  mag- 
nitude and  of  great  rapidity.  The  rains  at  an  average,  it 
is  probable,  are  double  what  they  are  in  the  S.E.  counties 
of  the  kingdom.  The  rivers  in  thefe  two  diftri&s  cannot 
fairly  be  effimated,  I  think,  at  lefs  than  four  times  the 
Thames.  It  appears,  then,  that  by  this  eflimation,  the 
water  carried  off  by  all  the  rivers  in  England  and  Wales, 
may  amount  to  nine  times  that  carried  off  by  the  Thames 
=  13  inches  of  rain.  There  remains  itill  fixteen  times  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  or  23  inches  of  rain  to  account  for, 
before  we  have  difpofed  of  all  the  rain  and  dew." 

This  ingenious  philofopher  concludes,  from  a  detail  of  fad* 
and  reafoning,  that  "the  rain  and  dew  of  this  country  are  equi- 
valent to  the  quantity  of  water  carried  off  by  evaporation 
and  by  the  rivers.  And  as  nature  ads  upon  general  laws,  we 
ought  to  infer,  that  it  mult  be  the  cafe  in  every  other  country, 
till  the  contrary  is  proved. 

"  This  conclufion  being  admitted,  we  are  enabled  to  deduce 
a  general  theorem  for  the  quantity  of  water  carried  down 
into  the  fea  by  any  river  in  any  country  (on  the  fuppofition 
that  all  rivers  arc  ramified  alike)  provided  we  have  certain 
data  ;  thefe  data  are  the  length  of  the  river,  and  the  excefs 
of  the  rain  above  the  evaporation  in  the  country  from  which 
the  water  of  the  river  is  drawn  ;  alfo,  it  fhould  be  known 
by  obfervation,  how  much  water  fome  one  given  river  carries 
down. 

"  For,  from  the  principles  of  geometry,  the  area  of  country 
from  which  any  river  is  fupphed,  will  be  as  the  fquare  of 
the  length  of  the  river  ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  carried 
oft,  will  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  country, 
and  the  excels  of  the  rain  and  dew  above  the  evaporation. 

"  Thus,  let  L  =  the  length  of  any  river,  E  =  the  excefs 
of  rain  and  dew  above  the  evaporation,  and  Q  =  the  quan- 
tity of  water  difembogued  in  any  given  time  by  that  river  ; 
/  =  the  length  of  any  other  river,  e  —  the  excefs,  &c.  and 

q  —  the  quantity  of  water;  then  we  (hall  have  q  =   -*-  — . 

L  E 
"E.gr.  Suppofe  the  length  of  the  Thames  =  20c  miles, 
and  the  excels  =  5  inches,  eftimating  th(  rain  and  dew  at 
30  inches,  and  evaporation  at  25  ;  and  fuppofe  the  river 
Kent,  in  Weitmoreland,  to  be  20  miles  in  length,  and  the 
53  inches,  the  ram  and  dew  being  fuppoled  65,  and 
evaporation  30  inches.      Then, 

20'  x  35  x  Q  _  tQ  _ 

200'  x  5        ~  100      ^' 

or  Q  —    14;   q;    which  refult,    I   believe,   will   be   found   to 
accord  nearly  with  the  mcafurcment  of  the  two  rivers  on  the 
principle  before-mentioned."     Manchefter  Memoirs,  vol.  v 
pt.  2. 

River,  with  regard  to  Agriculture,  may  be  converted,  in 
many  lit  nation.:,  to  various  ufeful  purpofes,  Inch  as  thole 
of  improving  the  meadow  and  other  grafs-lands  which  lie 
below  the  fources  of  them,  by  having  their  waters  in  par- 
ticular feafons  turned  over  them.     By  proper  attention  in 
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thefe  refpedts,  vail  benefits  might,  in  a  variety  of  cafes, 
where  it  has  never  been  even  fo  much  as  fufpected,  be  de- 
rived, and  thereby  immenfe  favings  in  manure  be  made  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  lefs  favourably  fituated  knds.  But 
befides  this  vaft  fource  of  advantage,  rivers  may  often  be  con- 
verted, with  little  trouble  or  expence,  to  other  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  fuch  as  the  fupplying  of  live-ftock  with  water,  the 
turning  of  different  kinds  of  farming  machinery,  the  con- 
veying of  cattle  food,  and  manures  of  various  delcriptions, 
as  well  as  different  forts  of  farm  produce,  and- a  great  number 
of  other  ufes,  which  can  only  be  difcovered  by  the  particular 
circumftances  of  them,  and  thole  of  their  fituations.  But 
though  in  thefe  views  they  may  bejuftly  conlidered  as  of 
much  advantage,  in  others  they  are  often  dangerous,  trou- 
blefome,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  farmer,  as  where  they 
are  much  accuilomed  to  overflow  their  banks,  injure  the 
crops,  fweep  away  the  live-ilock,  and  carry  down  much  of  the 
lands  on  their  borders.  Where  they  are  apt  to  prove  hurt- 
ful by  thus  overflowing  their  banks,  the  bed  modes  of  con- 
fining them  in  particular  cafes  have  been  pointed  out  in 
fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  embankments  and  haugh-land.  See 
Embankment,  and  HAVGH-Land. 

There  are,  however,  other  cafes  that  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  this  place,  fuch  as  the  directing  and  altering  the 
courfes  of  torrents  coming  from  mountains,  changing  the 
courfes  of  rivers,  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers  in  vallies,  and 
ftraightening  the  narrow,  crooked  windings  of  fmall  rivers 
in  the  fame  fituations,  and  other  hollow  parts  of  lands.  By 
the  firft  of  which  much  advantage  may,  in  different  circum- 
ftances, be  procured,  and  great  fecurity  be  attained  for  the 
valuable  lands  below.  By  the  fecond,  extenfive  tracts  of  the 
mod  valuable  kinds  of  land  may  be  obtained,  while  the  whole 
is  rendered  more  fafe  and  proper  for  the  purpofes  of  paftur- 
age  or  thofe  of  tillage.  By  the  third,  much  ufeful  land  may 
be  fecured,  as  well  as  much  mifchief  from  the  high  floods 
be  guarded  againft.  And  as  by  the  laft  much  ground  is 
often  loft,  or  rendered  of  but  trifling  value  to  the  farmer,  by- 
proper  means  thefe  inconveniencies  may  be  obviated,  and 
the  land  rendered  of  much  greater  utility.  Befides  thefe, 
the  methods  of  iecuring  the  banks,  in  other  inftances  where 
they  are  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  large  floods,  may  alfo 
prove  a  vaft  benefit  and  improvement. 

In  the  former  of  thefe  cafes,  the  remedies  are,  in  general, 
thofe  of  rendering  their  courfes  more  free,  open,Jlraight,  and 
regular, by  which  they  muil  obvioufly  fuffer  leis  obftruction, 
and  of  courfe  be  lefs  apt  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  prove 
injurious  to  the  grounds  below,  or  on  the  fides  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  remarked,  that  this  is  a  lort  of  work  that  ought 
to  be  maturely  conlidered  in  all  cafes  before  it  is  attempted  ; 
but  that  in  fuch  upland  fituations  the  bufinefs  may  often  be 
performed  with  facility  by  fmall  cuts  made  along  the  flat 
bales  of  fuch  elevations,  while  it  is  very  different  in  thofe  of 
ftraightening  vale  rivers,  as  much  larger  openings  are  requi- 
fite.  Befides,  fhallows  for  piers  and  ftops  are  moftly  found 
there,  while  in  thtle  cafes  they  are  in  general  wholly  want- 
ing. But  in  all  cales,  and  in  every  point  of  view,  the  bufi- 
nefs is  evidently  of  the  greateil  interelt  to  the  proprietors 
of  laud,  as  the  deftruction  produced  in  this  way  is  not  only 
often  committed  on  the  moft  valuable  forts  of  land,  but  is 
frequently  the  caufe  of  difputes  between  the  neighbouring 
proprietors  ;  this  fort  of  work  has,  however,  been  little  at- 
tended to,  and  is  in  common  very  imperfectly  underllood. 
In  many  inftances  a  great  deal  may  be  effected  by  proper  ac- 
commodation between  the  different  proprietors,  whofe  inte- 
refls  are  affected. 

But  in  undertaking  works  of  this  nature,  there  are  dif- 
ferent circumftances    that  require  to  be  particularly  con- 
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fidered.  The  peculiar  fcite  or  place  of  improvement  fhould, 
Mr.  Marfhall  fays,  be  well  fludied,  in  order  to  fix  upon  the 
bell  method  of  executing  the  work.  And  when  this  has 
been  done,  accurate  plans  and  ellimates  of  the  expence  that 
may  be  incurred,  as  well  as  of  the  grofs  profits  that  may 
refult  from  it,  be  made  out  with  care.  And  it  is  advifed  that, 
where  the  bufinefs  is  extenfive,  and  the  perfon  who  has  the 
management  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it, 
to  contract  with  proper  experienced  labourers,  or  a  refpon- 
fible  undertaker,  for  the  execution  of  the  whole,  binding  the 
party  who  is  to  perform  the  work  to  uphold  it  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  after  it  is  finifhed.  It  is  remarked,  that  for 
want  of  thele  precautions,  fums  of  money  are  annually  ex- 
pended, and  in  great  part  thrown  away,  fo  as  to  become,  in 
fome  inftances,  a  heavy  tax  upon  eftates,  and  a  ferious  de- 
falcation of  timber.  It  does  not  follow,  it  is  contended, 
that,  becaufe  a  few  fquare  yards  of  land  are  annually  .carried 
away,  an  expenfive  work  fhould  be  erected,  and  upheld  at 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  ground  it  will  protect  ;  nor  that, 
becaufe  one  fide  of  a  river  is  (lightly  injured,  an  over-fized 
work  fhould  be  raifed  to  the  greater  injury  of  the  oppofite 
banks.  It  will  be  found,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  ordinary 
cafes,  oppofite  proprietors  have  one  and  the  fame  interell  ; 
and  that  fmall  injuries  may  generally  be  remedied  by  fimple 
means,  and  at  a  fmall  coft.  What  the  writer  is  folicitous  to 
inculcate  is,  that  the  remedy  ought  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  diieafe  ;  and  that  it  Ihould  be  applied  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  not  to  injure  another:  confequently,  that  it  behove*  a 
proprietor  to  fee  that  no  one  about  him  has  an  interell  in 
erecting  expenfive  and  abortive  works,  or  any  profpect  of 
advantage  from  the  annoyance  of  his  neighbour  in  any  refpect 
from  fuch  works.  It  is  added,  that  every  perfon  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  defend  his  property.  It  is  often  his 
duty,  as  well  as  his  interefl,  to  do  it.  And  that  there  are 
cafes  on  which  even  large  funis  of  money  may  be  prudently 
laid  out,  and  ought  to  be  expended  in  order  to  accom- 
phlh  the  work  ;  as  By  neglect  great  injury  may  be  fuf- 
ftained,  which  at  firft  might  have  been  remedied  at  a  very 
trifling  coft. 

Rivers,  wherever  they  are  properly  fituated,  fhould  always 
be  converted  to  the  ufe  of  watering  the  grafs  lands  which 
lie  below  their  levels.     See  Watering  of  Land. 

RlvvR-BanAs,  Securing  of,  the  means  of  guarding  and 
protecting  them  from  the  encroachment  and  injury  of  the 
ftreams  when  in  flood  or  otherwife.  It  is  a  work  of  much 
difficulty  and  labour  in  many  cafes,  and  that  requires  the 
careful  management  of  an  experienced  director.  It  is  indeed 
remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Treatile  on  Landed  Property, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  this  bufinefs,  that  fuppofing  the 
uniform,  and  evenly-poifed,  current  of  a  reach  or  flraight 
part  of  a  river  to  be  difturbed  by  the  body  of  a  large  root 
of  a  tree,  or  any  other  matter,  brought  down  and  lodged  by 
a  flood,  on  this  fide,  which,  in  brooks  and  narrow  rivers,  is 
an  ordinary  caufe  of  mifchief,  it  is  found  that  through  this 
apparently  trifling  incident  the  current  may  be  faid  to  lofe 
its  balance.  For,  when  the  flood  falls  to  the  level  of  the 
obftruction,  the  water  becomes  confined  in  that  part  ;  its 
height,  above  the  obftruction,  is  confequently  increafed ; 
and  its  current  oppofite  and  below  it  not  only  accelerated, 
but  gently  turned  from  its  direct  courfe  toward  the  oppo- 
fite bank  of  its  natural  channel  ;  which,  if  it  be  of  an  earthy 
crumbling  nature,  becomes  undermined  :  the  land,  or  upper 
part  of  the  bank,  confequently  fhoots  down,  and  is  carried 
away  by  fucceeding  floods.  And  what  tends  to  increafe 
the  evil  is,  the  circumltance  of  the  channel,  immediately 
below  the  obftruction,  becoming  occupied,  even  in  minor 
floods,  with  comparatively  ftagnaut  water.      It  is  in  confe- 
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quence  warped  up  wtfh  the  fediment  there  depolited  ;  and 
by  this  means  an  additional  weiglit  of  water  is  thrown  againft 
the  oppofite  bank  ;  which,  if  the  growing  caufe  oi  mifchief 
be  not  fpeedily  removed,  will  in  a  lliort  time  be  much  torn 
away,  and,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  a  bend  or  bay  be  formed  in 
the  adjoining  ground  of  the  proprietor,  nearly  oppoiite  to 
the  root  or  other  body,  with  a  correfponding  bank  of  fand 
or  gravel,  united  with  and  becoming  part  ot  the  lands  on  tins 
fide.  But  if  the  grounds,  on  this  iide,  are  equally  vull 
as  thofe  of  the  oppoiite  neighbour,  there  is  no  caufe  of  exul- 
tation in  the  increafe  of  territory.  For  while  the  current 
is  leaving  the  proprietor  on  this  fide,  perhaps  a  worthlefs 
fand-bank  near  the  obflruction  is,  by  a  natural  law  oi 
river-currents,  fcooping  out  a  bay  below,  and  giving  to  his 
oppofite  neighbour  an  incrcaling  territory  in  that  part.  And 
thus  a  natural  lofs  of  valuable  land  is  incurred  on  each  fide  ; 
and  the  evil  (in  this  cafe)  continually  increafing;  until  tin- 
banks  are  fecurcly  defended,  or  the  current  is  retrained, 
and  directed  into  its  former  channel.  The  remedies  in  this 
cafe  are  two;  iirll,  to  Iheath  the  injured  banks  of  the  bays 
on  both  fides,  with  fuch  materials  as  will  refill  the  circuitous 
current,  and  let  the  river  remain  in  its  crooked  ftate  ;  and, 
fecondly,  to  erect  a  pier  at  the  higher  point  of  the  bend  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  to  parry  off  the  force  of  the 
current  from  the  bank  of  it,  and  dirocTt  it  forward  ;  with  the 
twofold  intention  of  preventing  further  mifchief,  and  of 
bringing  back  the  courfe  of  the  river  to  its  former  ftate  of 
ftraightnefs,  as  much  as  pofiible. 

It  is  likewife  ftated,  that  the  operation  of  guarding  the 
immediate  bank  of  a  (harp  river-bend  againft  a  heavy  cur- 
rent, meeting  with  great  refiftance,  is  generally  a  work  of 
much  difficulty  and  cxpence,  even  where  materials  can  be 
eafily  procured  ;  while  that  of  diverting  the  current  may 
frequently  be  accomplifhed  at  a  comparatively  fraall  coll  ; 
and  its  effect  be  rendered  infinitely  more  falutary  and  per- 
manent. As  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  accidental  obflruction 
mentioned  had  been  timely  removed,  ne  bad  effect  would 
have  enfued,  and  the  river  would  have  continued  its  direct 
courfe.  Or  if,  through  neglect,  it  had  been  fuffered  to 
remain  awhile,  until  its  mifchief  was  difcoverablc,  even  then, 
if  it  had  been  moved  from  its  ilation  to  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river,  and  placed  in  the  part  affeited,  this  fmall  countcr- 
poife  might  have  recovered  the  balance  of  the  current,  and 
directed  it  into  its  wonted  channel.  And  in  almoll  any  cafe, 
he  thinks,  by  judicioufiy  placing,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  an  ob- 
ftrudtion  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  power  to  be 
counteracted,  the  like  effect  may  be  produced.  As,  for 
inftance,  if,  in  the  cafe  propofed,  the  pier  or  river-guide 
above-mentioned  were  to  be  erected  by  the  proprietor  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  and  to  be  inclined  towards  the 
itream,  or  direct  courfe  of  the  river,  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  the  ftrength  of  its  current  (a  rapid  current  requiring  lefs 
bias  than  a  (low  one),  and  of  a  li/.e  in  like  proportion,  not 
only  the  banks  of  the  bay  or  bend  would  be  defended,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  action  of  floods,  but  the  fand-bed 
formed  on  this  fide  would  be  worn  away,  and  its  materials 
depolited  in  the  bay  on  the  other  fide  ;  which  alfo  being 
rendered  ftagnant,  comparatively,  with  the  current  of  the 
river,  would  receive  the  depofits  of  foul  waters  in  times  of 
floods  ;  and  thus,  in  a  twofold  manner,  be  refilled  and 
brought  back  toward  its  former  flate.  And,  further,  thai 
if,  when  the  gravel  bank  on  this  fide  is  fufficiently  removed, 
the  proprietor  on  the  fame  fide  were  to  erect  a  fimilar  pier 
at  the  higher  point  of  the  bend  on  the  fame  fide,  the  (and  or 
gravel  bank  on  the  other  fide  would,  in  like  manner,  In- 
worn  away,  the  bay  on  this  fide  be  returned  to  its  original 


proprietor,  and  the  ftraight  courfe  of  the  river  be  regained; 
then  the  piers  ought  to  be  removed,  whether  they  belong 
to  one  or  two  proprietors ;  the  latter  having  generally 
a  mutual  intereft  in  directing  the  river,  winch  Separates 
their  properties,  into  a  ftraight  courfe,  as  much  as  can  be 
done. 

It  is  ftated,  that  in  the  confirmation  of  a  river-guide 
tor  tlii;;  purpofe,  there  are  certan  principles  and'par- 
ticulars  of  practice  to  be  obferved.  It  is  fuggefted  that  its 
pofition  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  produce  the  required  effect, 
with  the  leaft  degree  of  refiftance.  For  the  current  of  a 
river,  as  the  waves  of  the  fea,  ought  to  be  fubdued  by 
flratagem  rather  than  by  force.  Refiftance  ferves  but  to 
increafe  their  fury.  A  wave  falling  on  a  flat  fhore,  feems 
to  die  without  a  ftruggle  ;  while  one  that  is  ftemmed  by  an 
abrupt  rock  Itrikes  with  tenfold  force.  And,  in  like 
manner,  a  rapid  river  will  glide  fmoothly  along  the  fide  of 
an  even  bank,  though  it  may  fomewhat  deviate  from  the 
duvet  courfe  ;  without  perceptibly  dilturbing  the  current, 
or  injuring  the  bank  that  directs  it,  even  though  merely  of 
turf.  But  when  a  ftrong  current  meets  with  an  abrupt 
projection,  or  a  (harp  bend  in  its  channel,  its  fury  is  roufed. 
There,  rock  is  fometimes  barely  fufficient  to  refiit  its  force. 
On  thefe  principles  it  is,  therefore,  conceived,  that  in  eroding 
a  pier  with  this  intention,  it  ought  to  be  made  to  unite  evenly 
with  the  natural  bank  of  the  river  above  it,  and,  where  the 
required  deviation  from  a  ftraight  line  is  conliderable,  the 
face  of  the  pier  ought  to  pafs  off  from  the  natural  bank  with 
a  fmooth  hollow  curve,  that  the  force  of  the  current  may 
not  be  checked.  But  its  outer  or  lower  end  fhould  be 
ftraight,  or  nearly  fo,  and  be  directed,  as  apiece  of  ordnance, 
to  the  object  it  is  intended  to  deftroy — to  the  obltruction  it  is 
intended  to  remove  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  nearer 
it  approaches  this,  the  greater  will  be  the  action  of  the 
current  upon  it,  in  times  of  flood  ;  and  the  lefs  liable  the 
itream  will  be,  at  low  water,  to  turn  back  into  its  former 
channel.  For,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  current  of  a  flood, 
and  that  of  low  water,  (if  not  better  directed,)  take  different 
courfes,  according  to  their  heights  and  ftrengths.  The  one 
rufhea  forward  in  the  direction  delired,  the  other,  unable  to 
furmount  the  obflruction,  and  flagging  for  want  of  ftrength 
at  the  point  of  the  pier,  doubles  it  -,  and  falls  back  into  the 
bay  with  an  accelerated  current  ;  directed,  perhaps,  llraight 
to  the  injured  bank  ;  and  may  thus  increafe,  perhaps,  rather 
than  [n-event,  the  injury.  But  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil 
effect,  and  to  direct  the  current,  at  every  height,  into  the 
fame  channel,  it  will  generally  be  found  right,  where  it  can 
be  done,  and  at  a  reafonable  expence,  to  cut  a  channel  through 
the  obltructing  bank,  large  enough  to  admit  the  llivam  at 
low  water ;  depofiting  the  materials  which  are  railed  in 
doing  it  at  the  point  of  the  pier,  and  againll  the  foot  of  the 
injured  bank  :  by  thefe  means  not  only  preventing  further 
injury  to  the  lands  on  the  oppofite  fide,  but  greatly  alhlliug 
the  action  of  the  flood-currents  to  force  their  way  through 
the  channel,  and  enlarge  it  ;  and,  in  a  Ihort  time,  lay  open  the 
required  courfe.     For  although,  by  this  procedure,  the  bay 

on  that  fide  might  noi  I"-  fo  I  adily  and  completely  filled  up, 
as  it  would  by  fuffering  the  current  to  throw  back  the 
obltruction,  by  degrees,  in  the  manner  above  reprefented  ; 

yet    the   advantage    of    putting    an    immediate    flop    to  the 

ravage  ibothof  Hoods  and  of  low  water,  might  counterbalance 

that  defect;  even   though  the  pier  were  thereby  rendered 

i  rv  i"  lie  kept  up  in  perpetuity.     The  expence  of  the 

cut  may  generally  he  faved  in  the  required  length  of  the  pier ; 

whole  u(e,  in  this  eale,  is,  merely  that  of  giving  an  eafj 
bend  to  the  current  ;  fo  as  to  enable  it  to  find  its  own  way 
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lo  the  channel  prepared  for  it.  And  the  Jlrength  required, 
depends  upon  the  weight  of  water,  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  the  angle  of  deviation  from  the  given  direction  of  the 
current  immediately  above.  If  the  required  direction  of  the 
pier  be  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  current  above  it,  it 
has,  it  is  contended,  little  more  than  the  weight  of  water  to 
fuftain.  Whereas  a  jutment  run  out,  abruptly,  into  the 
natural  courfe  of  the  current  (as  is  commonly  feen),  has 
not  only  the  weight,  but  the  force,  of  the  water  to  with- 
fland  ;  and  requires  threefold,  or  tenfold,  the  ftrength  of 
ftrufture  that  is  necefl'ary  in  the  other  cafe.  Another 
circumftance  to  be  particularly  regarded  in  this  fort  of 
bufinefs,  is  the  height  of  the  conductor.  Where  it  is  run 
out  from  the  bank  into  the  channel  of  the  river,  in  rather  a 
ftraight  manner,  and  if  it  be  not  raifed  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  waters  of  floods  from  making  their  way  over  it,  its 
foundation  may  be  endangered  ;  efpecially  in  a  place  where 
the  general  fall  of  the  river  is  confiderable.  For  an  overfall 
of  water,  unlefs  it  have  a  firm  bafis  to  aft  upon,  naturally 
fcoops  out  a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  ;  and  undermines  the 
precipice  it  tumbles  over  ;  feldom  failing  to  let  down  fuch 
as  are  conftrufted  by  art. 

With  refpeft  to  the  means  of  obviating  this  effeft,  they 
are  three,  one  of  which  is  to  raife  the  pier  high  enough  to 
prevent  the  overfall ;  an  expedient,  however,  which  cannot 
always  be  praftifed  with  propriety.  Another  is  to  form 
the  lower  fide,  or  back  part  of  the  pier,  with  a  (helving  or 
flatly  inclining  furface,  to  break  or  elude  the  fall.  And  the 
other,  to  prepare  a  convex  floor  behind  the  pier,  for  the 
waters  to  tall  upon.  This  Iaft  has  been  found  fuccefsful  in 
the  writer's  own  praftice.  There  is  likewife  another  point 
that  demands  particular  care  in  the  operator,  which  is  that 
of  fecuring  the  point  or  outer  end  of  the  pier,  not  only  at 
the  foundation,  but  in  the  fuperitrufture.  For  although  the 
main  current  cannot,  if  the  pier  is  judicioufly  placed, 
exercife  its  ftrength  upon  this  part ;  yet,  by  reafon  of  the 
weight  of  water  there  lofing  its  fupport,  and  part  of  it, 
confequently,  rufhing  precipitately  into  the  unguarded  bay, 
the  lower  end  of  the  pier  is  peculiarly  expofed  to  danger 
in  that  way.  It  is  fuppofed  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  pier  ought  to  be  deeply  inferted  in  the 
firm  bank  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  current  from  infinuat- 
ing  itfelf  behind  the  facing,  or  that  the  face  of  the  pier 
fhould  be  carried  up  with  a  fufficient  batter,  to  give  it 
tirmnefs ;  or  that  the  foundation  ought  to  be  fecurely  laid, 
and  to  be  kept  feduloufiy  guarded  in  front,  to  prevent  its 
being  undermined  by  the  current.  Rough  ftones,  thrown 
down  loofe,  and  with  a  flat  (helving  furface,  againft  the  foot 
of  the  pier,  are,  in  mod  cafes,  the  belt  guard,  let  its 
materials  be  of  what  fort  they  may. 

It  is  advifed,  that  the  materials  for  this  ufe  (hould  be 
fuiiedto  itsoccafion,  where  a  choice  is  to  be  had.  If  a  low 
defence,  only,  is  wanted,  in  a  diftrift  where  large  rough 
ftones  are  plentiful,  a  long  pile  of  loofe  ftones,  laid  flatly 
Hoping  againft  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  a  flat  ridge  run  out 
from  it,  may  form  a  cheap  and  durable  barrier.  For  (hould 
they  be  difturbed  by  an  extraordinary  flood,  they  may  be 
readily  replaced  when  the  water  fubfides.  Where  a  tall 
pier  is  required  to  direft  a  large  and  rapid  river,  in  a 
place  where  ftones  and  ilrong  cement  may  be  procured 
at  a  moderate  expence,  mafonry  may  be  eligible.  But 
in  expofed  fituations,  at  lead,  it  ought  to  be  guarded 
with  timber,  efpecially  at  the  top  and  the  outer  end 
(as  the  piers  of  fea-ports,  and  the  quays  of  navigable 
rivers,  are  guarded),  to  defend  thofe  parts  from  injury 
by  ice,    timber,   or   other   large   floating   bodies,    driven 


againft  them  in  times  of  flood.  And  that  where  mafonry 
cannot  be  ufed,  but  at  a  great  expence,  a  ca'tjfoon,  formed 
with  poits  and  planks  of  adequate  dimenfions,  and  tilled 
with  pebbles,  gravel,  or  other  indiffoluble  materials,  to 
give  (lability  to  the  fabric,  may  be  found  to  laft  as  long 
as  its  fervices  may  be  wanted  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  may  b<- 
removed  while  its  materials  may  yet  be  valuable. 

But  this,  though  the  prevalent  method,  is  merely 
palliative,  and  demands  frequent  repairs  :  it  does  not  cure 
the  evil,  or  bring  back  the  loft  property  to  the  owner  who 
has  a  right  to  it.  Nor  is  it  in  fuch  a  cafe  beneficial  to  a 
ri?al  owner,  for  the  current,  as  has  been  (hewn,  fweeping 
circuitoufly  along  the  banks  of  the  bay,  is  thereby  led  to 
direft  its  force  againft  the  lands  of  the  proprietor  on  this 
fide,  who  cannot,  under  thefe  circumftances,  defend  their 
by  the  above  means ;  but  who  mult  either  fecure  then; 
by  a  lengthened  land-guard,  or  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  fweeping  current.  It  is  therefore  concluded,  that,  in  a 
cafe  of  this  kind,  it  is  evidently  the  bell  interelt  of  an  oppolite 
proprietor  to  fuffer  his  (and-bank,  or  gravel-bed,  to  be  cut 
through,  in  the  manner  fuggeited,  and  that  he  ought  to 
aflift  in  the  operation  ;  as  he  will  thereby  not  only  get 
rid  of  the  circuitous  current,  but,  by  the  aftion  of  the 
floods,  in  the  itraightened  courfe,  his  bay  will  fcarcely 
fail  to  be  filled  up  with  the  fcattered  materials  that  mav  L-. 
removed. 

There  is  another  cafe  in  which  this  iort  of  pier  or  river- 
guide  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  luccefs ;  which  is  that 
where  a  ftream  of  the  above  defcription  falls  down  a  crooked 
valley,  and  necci!arily  takes,  at  certain  pointc,  a  winding 
courfe. 

In  this  cafe,  where  the  quantity  of  water  is  confiderable, 
its  fall  rapid,  and  efpecially  where  it  is  conducted  to  the 
bend  on  the  farther  fide  down  a  (traight,  unobftrufted  reach, 
fcarcely  any  thing  but  natural  rock  can  refill  its  force  in 
that  part.  In  fuch  fituations  it  is  not  unulual  to  fee  earth- 
banks  fcooped  out  and  undermined,  until  a  perpendicular 
cliff  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  be  formed.  But  if  a 
pier  be  erefted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bend,  with  an  eafy 
curve  from  the  natural  courfe  above,  fo  as  to  bend  the 
current  without  breaking  it,  and  direft  it  into  its  natural 
channel,  in  the  valley  below,  it  will  have  nothing  to  contend 
with  but  the  loofe  gravel  beds  on  the  different  fides,  which, 
if  cut  through,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  will  prefently  be  torn 
away,  and  a  principal  part  of  their  materials  be  depofited  in 
the  bays  on  each  fide,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter,  or  that  on 
this  fide  :  fo  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  that  cafe,  both  fides  of 
the  river  may  be  benefited  by  the  alteration  which  is  thus 
produced.  It  is  however  dated,  that  there  are  cafes  in 
which  nothing  but  an  immediate  (heath,  or  land-guard  ap- 
plied to  the  injured  part,  can  be  properly  ufed  to  prevent 
further  depredations.  As,  firft,  where  the  river  is  confined 
in  the  part  where  it  is  required  to  be  bent,  by  rocks  or 
otherwile,  to  an  unaltered  channel ;  as  it  frequently 
is  in  fub-alpine  fituations.  And,  fecondly,  where  a  deep 
pool  occurs  in  that  part  at  low  water,  fo  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  proper  foundation  for  a  pier.  It  is  obferved 
that,  in  the  former  fituation,  ftones  are  generally  plentiful  ; 
and  they  require  to  be  applied  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances of  the  particular  cafe.  Where  the  foot  of  the  in- 
jured bank  is  covered  with  a  pool  at  low  water,  it  is  advifed 
to  fhelve  off  the  brink  of  the  bank,  and  fhoot  down  loofe 
ftones  from  the  top  of  it ;  fuffenng  them  to  form  their  own 
flope  in  the  aftion  of  falling,  and  by  the  operation  of  fuc- 
ceeding  floods  ;  continuing  to  pour  them  down  until  the 
bank  be  fecured,  at  lead  from  minor  floods ;  and  then  to 
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Dope  brock,  the  upper  part,  to  give  freedom  to  floods  of 
higher  magnitude.      But  that  where  it  is  in  the  face  of  an 
impetuous  torrent,  and  at  fome  little  diftance  from  it,  a  gravel 
bed  is  thrown  up,  fo  as  to   lie  dry  during  low  water  ;  yet 
where  lands,  behind,  are  liable  to  the  ravages  of  floods,  as  is 
often  the  cafe,  and  efpccially  where  ftones  are  not  plentiful, 
a  more  frugal  arrangement  of  them  may  be  made,  by  uiing 
them  merely  to  cafe  the  expofed  bank,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
currents  of  floods  from  laying  eafy  hold  of  it,  and  tearing 
away  the  land.     However,  in  this  cafe   much   depends  on 
the  plan  and  conitruction  of  a  fafeguard  of  this  kind.     It 
ought  to    be   every    way   convex ;    fo   that   the    itrength 
of  the  current  and  the  weight  of  the  water  may  act  upon 
it,  as  fuperincumhent  preflure  acts  upon  an  arch.      It  fhould 
bulge   out,   horizontally,   towards    the    known    current  of 
floods,   (without    regard   to  the  courfe   of    the    ftream  at 
low  water,)  and  the  face  of  the  wall  ought  to  take  the  bar- 
rel form.     A  crofs  fection  of  the  ftone-work  fhould  refemble 
a  femi-arch,  or,  in  dangerous  fituations,  it  ought,  it  is  con- 
ceived, to  fall  back  flatter  than  the  quadrant  pitch.      For, 
in  general,  the  flatter  it  is  made  to  lie,  the  more  fecure  it 
will  become  ;  but  the  fteeper  it  is  carried  up,  the  fewer  ma- 
terials, and  the  lefs  labour,  it  will  require.     And  in  forming 
a  work  of  this  nature,  the  foundation  fhould  be  laid  pretty 
deep,  to   guard    againft   any    accidental  fcoopings    of    the 
floods.     The  wall  ought  to  be  carried  up  dry,  or  without 
mortar,  the  ftones  being  laid  with  their  ends  outwards,  their 
inner  ends  pointing  to  the  fame  centre,  like  thofe  of  an  arch, 
and  to  be  backed  with  gravel  or  earth,  rammed  in   firmly 
behind  as  the   facing  is  carried  up.      The  coping,  or  upper- 
molt   courfe  of  the  ftones,  fhould  be   fecurely  bound  with 
thick  tough  fods  (eight  or  ten  inches  deep),  whofe  furfaces, 
when  beaten  down,  ought  to  lie  even  with  that  of  the  ftone- 
work  ;   and   fimilar  fods   require   to  be   laid,  with  a  gentle 
rifing  flope,  until  they  unite  fmoothly  with  the  natural  turf 
of  the  land  to  be  defended  :   fo  that  the  waters  of  floods, 
when  they  rife  above  the  ftone-work,  may  have  no  abruptnefs 
to  lay  hold  of,  but  may  pafs  away  fmoothly  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  land,  as  they  commonly  do  over  fmooth  green- 
fward,  without  injury.     And,  laftly,  that  the  ftones  are  to 
be  beaten  forcibly  into  the  bank  with  a  rammer,  a  mallet, 
or  a  fmall  battering-ram  adapted  to  the  purpofe  ;  thus  ren- 
dering the  whole   compact  and  firm  to  relift  the  current. 
Where  vacancies  or  fiflures   it  ill  appear,  long  fplinters  of 
ftone  are  to  be  driven  in,  as  wedges,  to   increafe  the  firm- 
nefs,  and  prevent  the  current  from  tearing  out  an  unguarded 
ftone.      It  follows,  in  courfe,  that  the  largeft  and  longeft  of 
the  ftones  ought  to  be  ufed  where  the  greateit  rcfiltance  is 
known  to  be   neccflary,  in   order  that  the  greater  fecurity 
may  be  attained.     It  is  remarked  that  this  fort  of  defence, 
like  that  of  every  other  fpecics  of  the  river  kind,  requires 
to  be  attended  to  from  time  to  time,  efpecially  after  great 
floods.     If  the  foundation  be  laid  bare,  it  requires  to  be  re- 
covered with  rough  gravel,  or  with   ftones  thrown  loofely 
againft   it.     If  any  of  the   facing  ftones   be   difplaced,  or 
loofened,  they  are   to  be  replaced   with  others,  or  to   be 
wedged  in  afrefh.     Or  if  the  turf  which  binds  them  at  the 
top  be  dilturbed,  the  torn  part  fhould  be  cut  out  fquare,  and 
be  firmly  and  completely  filled  up  with  frefh  turves.      It  ia 
jdded,  that  this  method  of  defence  againft  rapid  rivers  ori- 
ginated in  the  ingenious  writer's  own  experience  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  that,  when  compared  with  a  wooden  guard,  it  is 
cheap,  fightly,  and  durable. 

It  is  .noticed  further,  that  there  are  cafes  of  other  kinds, 
js  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  fkirts  or  margins  in  the  val- 
lies  of  mountainous  fituations,  through  the  plains  of  which 
tire  rivers  are  found  winding  with  devious  courfcs,  or  tracing 
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the  margins  at  the  feet  of  the  containing  heights.  In  fome 
inftances,  they  are  confined  in  deep-funk  channels,  whofe 
banks  they  feldom  overflow  ;  but,  much  oftener,  their  chan- 
nels are  funk  a  few  feet  only  beneath  the  general  furfaces 
of  the  lands  they  pafs  through.  Hence,  in  high  floods, 
they  may  be  laid  to  be  let  loofe  over  the  plains,  to  ravage 
them  at  pleafuic.  Their  immediate  banks,  however,  are 
generally  the  victims  of  their  rage.  Thefe  they  tear  away, 
and  ranfack  off  their  better  parts  ;  fubftituting  beds  of 
ftones  and  gravel,  or  perhaps  their  own  channels,  in  the 
ftead  of  what  were,  a  few  hours  before,  valuable  lands. 
And  that  there  are  inftances  of  mountain  torrents,  on  rufh- 
ingout  of  their  confined  channels  into  flat  vale  diftricts,  ra- 
vaging many  acres  during  a  fingle  flood.  And  to  confine  or 
direct  thefe,  in,  it  is  obferved,  often  a  bufinefsof  vait  diffi- 
culty and  trouble. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  belt  endeavour  of  the  artift  is  gene- 
rally, according  to  Mr.  Marfhall,  to  give  the  river  a  direft 
or  ftraight-forward  courfe,    on  its  quitting  its  reftraining 
channel,  at  its  firft  entrance  into  the  area  of  the  plain  ;  and, 
if  no   obltruttion  lies   in   the  way,  to  continue  the  ftraight 
line  to  another  retaining  channel,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
area  to  be  improved.     But  that  where  the  area  is  winding,  or 
fome  obflruction  rifes  within  it,  fo  that  a  ftraight  line  can- 
not be  drawn  from  the  entrance  to  the  outfall,  an  infuperable 
difficulty  may  feem  to  fruftrate  this  mode  of  improvement ; 
as  the  current  requires  to  be  bent,  not  only  after  it  has  en- 
tered the  plain,  but  after  it  has  acquired  an  increafe  of  velo- 
city by  moving  in  a  ftraight  courfe.     By  actual  practice  and 
experience,  he  was  led  by  another  circumftance  belonging  to 
it,  to  what  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  a  principle,  in 
conducting  improvements   of  this  nature.     A  ftraight   cut 
into  the  middle  was  defirable  :    but  the  point  of   rifing- 
ground  rendered   it  impracticable.     Near  the  centre  of  the 
flat,  a  large  infulated  fragment  or  iflet  of  rock  rofe  ten  or 
more  feet  above  the  level  of  the  area  ;  and  at  the  lower  end 
of  it,  near  the  natural   outlet  of  the  river,  a  bank  of  rock 
had  formerly  been  wafhed  by  it.     It  was  eafy  to  perceive 
that  the  infulated  rock,  whicli  commanded  both  the  extreme 
points  of  the  area,  might  be  employed  in  uniting  them  ;  and 
that,  by  the  ufe  of  that  rock  the  work  might  be  rendered 
complete.     For,  by  opening  a  ftraight  courfe  to  the  rock  in 
the  middle,  and  another  from  thence  to  the  bank  of  rock  at 
the  outlet,  the  current  would  be  directed,  in  another  ftraight 
line,  to  the  outlet,  and  the  fcite  of  improvement  be  entirely 
freed  from   its  injurious  effects.      He  remarks,  that  it  is  in 
few  inftances  that  prominent  rocks,  firm  enough  to  refiit  the 
current  of  an   impetuous  river,  rife  in   the   areas  of  river- 
worn  plains.     But  that,  on  the   fides  of  mountain  vallies, 
rocks  are  common  ;  and  may,  doubtlefs,  in  many  inftances, 
be  employed  to  throw  the  river  from  fide  to  fide  of  a  crooked 
valley,  in  ftraight  reaches  ;  as  rays  of  light  may  be  reflected 
in  continuation  by  well-placed  mirrors.      Even  where  natural 
rock  is  uot  prefent,  either  in  the  area,  or  on  the  fides  of 
fuch  a  plain,  or   thit-bafed   valley,  rifing  grounds  may  fre- 
quently be  found  within  the  former,  and  are  never  wanting 
on   the   fides   of  the  latter.     And,  againft   thefe,  artificial 
hutments,  of  fufficient  ftrength,  may   not    untrequently  be 
formed  in  alpine-  fituations,  where  (lone--  are  generally  plen- 
tiful, without  any  very  great  expencc. 

It  is  obferved,  in  refpect  to  the  altering  the  courfe  of  a  river 
or  brook,  that  the  difficulties  and  expence  depend  on  the,par- 
ticular  circumflances  belonging  to  it.  In  a  limple  cafe,  in 
which  one  ftraight  cut  only  ia  required,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty, and  that  which  requires  the  belt  fkill  of  the  artill, 
lies  in  directing  the  current  of  the  tirlt  flood  out  of  the  old 
into  the  new  channel.      But  if  a  bend  of  the  old  channel, 
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like  that  juft  noticed  in  the  above  cafe,  can  be  made  ufe  of, 
this  difficulty  may  be  faid  to  vanifh.  The  mouth  of  the 
new  cut  receives  the  current  with  a  llraight  courfe  ;  confe- 
quently,  if  it  be  made  of  fufficient  capacity,  the  river  in  a 
flood  can  have  no  propenfity  left  towards  its  old  channel  ; 
and  the  loofe  materials  which  rife  in  forming  the  mouth 
of  the  new  cut  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  turn  the 
ftream  at  low  water  into  it.  But  if  a  fuitable  bend 
cannot  be  approached  by  the  new  cut,  a  directing  pier, 
like  that  in  the  above  cafe,  will  be  required  to  bend  the 
flood-current,  and  give  it  a  llraight-forward  courfe  into  the 
new  channel  ;  a  water-tight  dam  being  formed  between  the 
point  of  the  pier  and  the  firm  bank  of  the  new  channel,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  regaining  its  former  courfe  or  di- 
rection. 

But  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  the  new  channel,  it  is 
merely  a  work  of  manual  labour  ;  being  attended  with  no 
other  difficulty  than  what  may  arife  from  the  expence  ;  which 
will  depend  on  the  fize  of  the  river,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
to  be  cut  through,  and  the  value  of  labour  in  the  given 
diftrict.  It  is  moflly  to  be  afcertained  with  fufficient  accu- 
racy, by  previous  calculations.  And  it  is  added  that  the 
required  Jive  of  the  new  cut  is  fmall  compared  with  that  of 
the  old  channel.  For  the  currents  of  floods,  by  carrying 
off  the  earthy  particles  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
will  foon  enlarge  it.  It  is  neverthelefs  right  to  give  ample 
room  in  the  new  channel,  left  the  firft  flood  fhould  prove 
high,  and,  by  burlting  its  bounds,  force  its  way  back  to  its 
former  courfe.  Therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  required 
capacity  to  the  new  channel,  and  to  allow  for  its  widening, 
the  materials  which  arife  in  making  it  ought  to  be  formed  into 
regular  embankments  on  cither  iide  of  it,  and  at  fufficient 
diitances  from  its  brink,  to  obtain  the  above  purpoles  ;  and, 
moreover,  to  protect  the  adjacent  lands  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  unreitrained  floods.  And  it  is  further  fuggeited, 
that  a  new  river  courfe  requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to, 
during  a  few  years  after  it  is  opened,  to  fee  that  its  channel 
preferves  its  itraightnefs,  and  that  no  breaches  are  made  or 
threatened  in  its  banks.  And  that,  confidering  the  uncer- 
tainty of  extraordinary  floods,  it  cannot  be  laid  to  be  out  of 
danger  in  lefs  than  three  years.  Of  courfe,  in  contracts  for 
thefe  works,  in  thefe  cafes  they  fhould  be  upheld  lor  that 
time,  and  then  delivered  up  in  the  Hate  fixed  upon  in  the 
agreement. 

There  are  Hill  other  cafes  of  rivers  in  lowland  iituations, 
where  the  currents  of  them  are  generally  fluggifh,  and  their 
beds  deep  funk  and  narrow,  with  few  fhoals  or  firm  bafes 
on  which  to  found  piers  or  bulwarks,  and  few  ftones  with 
which  to  raife  them  ;  and  even  if  erected,  the  fluggiflinefs 
of  the  current  may  render  them  ineffective.  In  thefe  cates 
the  banks  are  fteep,  and  often  of  the  tendered  earths,  liable 
to  the  fiighteit  attacks  of  agitated  water,  efpecially  near 
their  feet,  where  they  are  naked  of  vegetable  covering. 
Hence,  it  is  from  the  frettings  of  the  minor  floods,  or  the 
waves  of  the  dead  water  which  occupies  the  channel  of  a 
river  of  this  description,  that  its  banks  are  worn  away  ; 
efpeciallv  at  a  bend  which  faces  a  length  of  reach,  in  which 
the  waves  have  room  to  rife.  Thefe  fretting  again  ft  the 
foot  of  the  bank  undermine  it.  The  face  of  the  bank,  in 
confequence,  fhoots  down  ;  and  the  proltrated  foil  is  du- 
perfed  by  the  next  flood.  Il  is  confequently  obferved,  that 
the  moft  efTential  work,  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  is  to  guard 
the  foot  of  the  bank  up  to  the  level,  and  fomewhat  above 
the  level  of  low  water.  And,  this  done,  to  Hope  back, 
fmoothly,  the  upper  part  of  the  bank,  to  enable  it  the  bet- 
ter to  fupport  a  vegetable  covering,  and  withftand  the  at- 
tacks of  higher  floods,  as  well  as  to  render  it  lefs  dangerous 


to  pafluring  nock,  and  enlarge  their  field  of  pailurage. 
And  that  when,  with  the  increafe  of  capacity,  the  channel 
is  flill  unable  to  contain  the  waters  of  great  floods,  lines  of 
embankment  may  be  raifed  on  either  fide  of  it,  witli  the  foil 
removed  in  forming  the  Hopes  ;  and  thus  rellrain  them  within 
due  bounds.  Likewife  in  particular  parts,  as  at  fharp 
bends,  when  ordinary  fward,  or  paft 'arable  turf,  is  not  able 
to  prevent  the  current,  in  this  trying  lituation,  from  breaking 
up  the  foil,  it  fhould  be  bound  more  fecurely  together  by 
ftronger  rooted  plants;  of  which  the  ofier  is  laid  to  be  pro- 
fitable to  be  planted  upon  the  top  of  a  rich  river-bank  ;  but 
it  is  altogether  unfit  to  occupy  its  face  for  the  purpofe  here 
required,  though  commonly  ufed  ;  as  it  tends  to  counteract 
one  of  the  intentions  propofed  in  Hoping  back  the  face  ot 
the  bank  ;  by  Idling  up  the  fpace  thereby  prepared  for  the 
waters  of  high  floods  to  ipread  in  ;  and  thus  increales  the 
current  at  the  foot  of  the  bank.  A  much  more  eligible  and 
effectual  guard  prefents  itfelf,  Mr.  Marfhall  fays,  in  the 
furze,  whofe  roots  not  only  form  a  mat  of  llrong  fibres  in 
the  foil,  but  bind  it  down  to  the  fubflratum  in  a  fingular 
manner.  Yet  even  the  furze,  if  fuffered  to  run  up  to  its 
greatelt  height,  may  frultrate  the  intention  of  propagating 
it.  It  ougkt,  therefore,  to  be  cut  down  from  time  to  time 
as  fuel  ;  or  to  be  kept  dole  mown,  fo  as  to  form  an  invul- 
nerable fiiield  to  the  face  of  the  Hope.  But  it  is  oblerved 
that  if  we  examine  into  nature's  practice  in  guarding  the 
foil  of  river-banks,  we  fhall  find  it  carried  on  with  the  bell 
effect  by  tl-.e  butter  bur  [tujjtlago pttafites) . 

But  in  thefe  cafes  of  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers,  Dr. 
Anderfon  has  long  fince  given  more  full  and  ample  direc- 
tions. He  remarks,  that  when  a  river  runs  in  a  bed  of  rich 
vegetable  mould,  the  leaft  accident  that  may  chance  to  di- 
rect the  Hream  towards  any  particular  part  of  the  bank, 
caufes  it  to  fweep  away  large  tracts  of  fine  ground,  to  the 
very  great  detriment  of  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  public  ; 
as  this  fine  mould  is  ufually  carried  to  the  fea,  and  the  ma- 
terials that  the  water  leaves,  to  occupy  the  new  bed  that  it 
thus  forms  for  itfelf,  is  generally  of  a  much  worfe  quality, 
confiding  chiefly  of  Hones,  land,  and  gravel.  And  that 
where  the  whole  force  of  the  current  is  quite  clofe  to  the 
bank,  and  the  materials  neceffary  for  fencing  it  are  not 
to  be  there  found,  it'may  perhaps  be  impofiible,  or  very  dif- 
ficult, totally  to  prevent  this  evil :  but,  for  the  moil  part, 
it  admits  of  a  cure,  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  pretty  mo- 
derate exper.ee.  For  if  you  carefully  obferve  the  banks  ol 
rivers,  you  will  readily  remark  that  thefe  ravages  are  always 
molt  confiderable  at  thofe  places  where  the  banks  rife  per- 
pendicularly to  a  pretty  confiderable  height  above  the  or- 
dinary furface  of  the  water,  and  never  at  thofe  places  where 
the  banks  flielve  down  gradually  towards  the  water's  edge  : 
for  when  the  river  is  fwe'led  to  a  great  height  by  rains,  and 
runs  with  a  greater  force  and  rapidity  than  ufual,  it  (Irikes 
violently  again  It  thefe  perpendicular  banks  that  directly  op» 
pofe  its  courfe  ;  and  as  they  are  compofed  of  earth,  quite 
bare  and  uncovered,  they  are  eafily  foftened  by  the  water, 
and  quickly  waffied  away  ;  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
bank,  being  thus  undermined,  falls  by  its  own  weight  into 
the  river,  and  is  carried  off  in  prodigious  quantities.  But 
when  the  river  rifes  to  any  confiderable  height,  it  generally 
glides  along  the  furface  of  thofe  parts  of  the  bank  which 
(halve  gradually  downwards  to  the  water's  edge,  which 
being  defended  by  the  matted  roots  of  the  grafs,  with  which 
it  is  covered,  fcarcely  fuitains  any  damage  at  all,  and  is 
nearly  the  fame  after  the  water  has  retired  within  its  banks, 
as  before  the  inundation  took  place.  He  thinks  that  thefe 
are  facts,  which  no  one,  who  has  bellowed  the  leaft  atten- 
tion to  this  fubject,  can  fail  to  have  obferved  ;  and  that  they 
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clearly  point  out,  that  the  fird  and  mod  neceflary  (lop  to- 
wards a  cure  is  to  level  down  the  edge  of  the  bank  that  is 
next  the  water,  fo  as  to  make  it   (lope  gradually  down  to- 
wards the  river.     And  that  where  the  bank  is  very  high, 
and  you  have  no  other  particular  ufe  for  the  earth  that  mult 
be  taken   from  it,  the  called  method  of  difpoiing  of  it  will 
be  to  throw  it  into  the  river.      But  in  whatever  manner  you 
difpofe  of  the  earth,  the  flope  of  the  bank  muft  be  continued 
until  the  inner  edge  of  it  is  as  low  as  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, at  the  dried  time  of  the  year,  and  be  made  to  afcend 
gradually  upward  from  the  water  with  an  eafy  (lope,  till  it 
comes  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  at  lead  rifes  to  fech  a 
height  as  the  water  never  exceeds.     And  the   work   ought 
to  be  performed  as  early  in  the  fnmmer  as  poffible  ;   and  the 
ilope  fhould  be  either  immediately  covered  with  turf,  pared 
from  the  furface  of  fome  Celd  that  has  a  very  ilrong  fward 
upon  it,  taking  care  to  lay  their  ends  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  be  in  as  little  danger  as  poffible  of  being  wafhed  away  by 
any  accidental  flood  that   might   happen,   before  they   arc- 
grown  together  ;  or,  if  turf  of  this  kind  cannot  be  had,  it 
(hould  be  fown  very  thick  with  the  feeds  of  fome  fmall  mat- 
rooted  grafs,  that  fhould  be  kept  in  rcadinefs  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  fuch  as  the  creeping  meadow-grafs.     If  the  dream 
has  not  been  extremely  rapid  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  fome 
of  the  earth  that  was  thrown  into  the  water  will  be  allowed 
to  fubfide  to  the  bottom,  and  will  there  form  a  bed  of  loofe 
foft  earth,  which  will  be  of  very  great   ufe  afterward  in 
preventing  the   face  of  the  bank  under  water  from  being 
wafhed   away.      But  in   order  to   fecure  this  bulwark  ef- 
fectually for  the  future,  the  furface  of  this  foft  earth  ought 
to  be  indantlv  duck  full  of  the  roots  of  bog-reeds,  flags, 
water-fpidcrwort,    rufhes,    and    other  mat-rooted    aquatic 
plants  ;    which,  if  allowed  to   remain   till  thev  have  once 
ilruck  root,  will  afterward  form  a  barrier  that  nothing  will 
ever  be  able  to  dedroy.     It  is  added,  however,  that  if  the 
dream  be  too  rapid  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  bank  of  foft 
earth  much  deeper  than  the  furface  of  the  water,  it  will  be 
of  great  ufe  to  fill  up  the  bread  of  the  bank  with  fmall  loofe 
ftones,  with  a  little  earth  intermixed  among  them,  carelefsly 
thrown  in  till  they  rife  near  the  furlace  of  the.  water,  which 
would  moll  effectually  fecure  it  againd  any  future  encroach- 
ments, if  the  bank   is  doped  away  above.       It  is  further 
Hated,  that  in  cafe  it  fhould  fo  happen   that  doncs  cannot 
be  eafily  got  for  this  purpofe,  the  only  rccourfe  is  to  dig 
the  bank  fo  low,"  as  that  at  the  undcrmod  edge  it  may  be 
always  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  carry  it  out  in 
this   way  for  a  confiderable   didance  ;    and  then   flick  the 
whole  furface,  that  is  below  the  water,  full  of  mat-rooted 
aquatic  plants,  ftrewing  it  over,  if  poffible,  with  a  thin  bed 
of  finall  gravel  or  fand,  as  convenient,  which  will  in  a  great 
ire,  it   not  entirely,  defend  it   from   future  encroach- 
ments.    And  this  bank  ought  to  continue  to  (helve  down- 
wards, even   where   it   is  below  water  ;  and  thofe  aquatics 
that  will  grow  in  the  greatcd  depth  of  water  be  planted  on 
til     inn  rmod   bank,    and  the   others   behind   them.     The 
water-fpiderwort   will   grow  in   four  feet  depth  of  water; 
and  the  roots   of  the  common    yellow-flowered   water  iris 
forms  fuch  a  Ilrong  and  compart  covering)  upon  the  furface 
of  the  hnl  on  which  it  grows,  as  would  defend  that  foil  from 
being  affefted  by   the  water  almoil    as   will  as  if  it  were  a 
rock.      It  is  likewife  an   advantage  attending  this  plant, 
that  it  grows  upon  a  firm  bottom,  and  chiefly  delights  in 
running   water.      But  where  the  ftratum  of  foft  earth  is  not 
fo  deep  as  to  reach  to  the   (urface  of  the  water,   and  lies 
upon  a  llratum  of  rock  or  hard  gravel,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
calion  tor  throwing  in  llones  of  any  kind.      But  as  it   is  dif- 
ficult to  unit,-  the  vegetable  mould  to  any  of  thefe  Itrata, 


there  will  always  be  fome  danger  of  its  (eparating  from 
them,  in  violent  inundations;  and  if  the  water  once  gets  an 
entry,  the  breach  will  not  fail  to  grow  larger  and  larger  by 
every  inundation.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  it  will 
be  neceflary,  after  you  have  doped  the  earth  away  till  you 
reach  the  gravel  or  rock,  to  cover  the  place  where  the  edge 
of  the  earth  joins  the  inferior  flratum  with  a  good  many 
fmall  ftones,  if  tiny  can  be  found,  fowing  between  them 
the  feeds  of  any  kind  of  plants  that  you  think  are  moll 
likely  to  thrive,  which  have  ilrong  matted  roots,  witli  a- 
fmall  and  flexible  tops  as  podible.  But  where  the  objeft  is 
of  great  importance,  it  will  be  Hill  more  efTertually  fecured, 
if  the  face  of  the  rock  be  dug  entirely  away  for  fome  dif- 
tance  backward,  and  the  place  which  that  rock  originady 
occupied  be  then  filled  up  with  earth,  and  (loped  back  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  it  had  been  an  earthen  bank,  in  which 
no  rock  was  to  be  found.  In  all  operations  of  this  fort, 
great  care  (hould  be  taken  that  no  dones  fhould  be  mixed 
with  the  mould  ;  for  every  thing  that  makes  an  inequality 
on  the  furface,  or  a  difference  in  the  firmnefs  of  particular 
parts,  is  extremely  pernicious.  It  is  evident,  that  from  the 
impoflibility  of  ever  making  earth  adhere  firmly  to  done  of 
any  kind,  it  mud  always  be  an  improper  practice  to  face  the 
banks  of  a  river  to  a  certain  height  with  done,  which  is 
capped  at  top  with  earth  ;  as  it  mud  always  be  liable  to  be 
removed.  This  method  has  been  tince  found  to  anfwer  per- 
fectly in  actual  trials  in  fuch  cafes. 

There  is,  the  fame  author  oblerves,  another  mifchief  pro- 
duced by  the  fwelling  of  rivers,  from  the  water  overflowing 
the  rich  flat  ground,  that  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  fides 
of  them,  which  fometimes  prevents  them   from  being  got 
laboured  at  the  proper  feafon,  fometimes  fweeps  off  at  once 
the.  whole  crop,  and  fometimes  dedroys  it  by  covering  the 
whole  furface  with  dones  and  gravel,  to  theunfpeakable  de- 
triment of  the  poff.'fTors  of  fuch  ground.     And  as  thefe 
lands,  fometimes  termed  haugbs,  are  generally  very  rich  and 
fertile,  and  fometimes  of  great  extent,  the  damage  that  is 
done  by  not  getting   them  properly  cultivated  is  very  con- 
fiderable.     In  refpeft  to  the  mode  of  removing  this  fort  of 
inconvenience,  it  is  remarked  that  thefe  haughs  are  feldom 
of  great  extent,  excepting  on  level  tracks,  where  the  water 
runs  with  no  impetuous  current  ;   and,  therefore,  they  may 
in  general  be  preferved  by  means  of  a  doping  bank,  raifed 
all  along  the  fide  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  haugh  extends, 
which,  if  formed  by  the  fame  plan  as  thofe  defcribed  above, 
will  eafily  confine  the  water  within  their  boundaries,  till  it 
rifes  fo  high  as  to  overflow  the  top  of  the  bank  ;  fo  that  if 
thefe  are  raifed  to  a  fufficient  height  towards  the  back  part, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
of  the  water  that  at  any  time  flows  down  the  river,  the 
fields  on  each  Ode   will   be   efTertually  fecured.      And  that 
where  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  the  haugh  is  at  any  con- 
fiderable height  above  the  water  in  the  river,   the  bank  may 
perhaps  be  raifed  to  the  neceflary  height,  by  throwing  the 
earth  that  is  taken  from  the  brink  of  the  river  to  the  othei 
fide  of  the  bank,  fo  as  to  form  the  new  furface  of  the  bank 
on  that   direction,  inilead  of  the  old  furface.      But   if  the 
furface  of  the  ground   is  level  on  the  oppotite  fide  of  the 
river,  the  earth  that  is  taken  from  the  triangle  in  the  whole 
will   not,  in  that  cafe,  be  fufficient  to  fill  up  the  whole  of 
the   other  triangle,   ami  rail'e  the  bank   to  a  proper   height  ; 
to  make  up  which  deficiency,  it  will   be  neceflary  to  dig  a 
ditch  at   the  back  of  the  bank,  throwing  the  earth  into  the 
higher  part  of  the  bank,  and  facing  up  the  line  with  dones 
or  turf,  lo  as  to  make  it  become  ..  fence  to  one  fide  of  the 
field  that   it  prelerves  from  inundations.      However,  where 
the  lurfaccof  the  ground  is  extremely  low,  (o  as  to  be  but 
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little  above  the  level  ef  the  water,  then,  inftead  of  railing 
the  bank  on  each  fide  to  the  proper  height,  it  will  be  more 
advifeable  to  raife  them  only  to  the  height  of  a  particular 
line  ;  as,  in  that  cafe,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  as 
much  earth  as  would  form  both  the  banks,  although  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  fmaller  one  ;   and  as  the 
areas  of  the  two  are  equal,  thefe  lower  banks  will  contain  an 
e^ual  quantity  of  water  within  them,  as  the   higher  ones 
would  have  done  ;  the  greater  width  between  them  making 
up  for  their  want  of  height.     And  it  is  conceived,  that  in 
this  way  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  fo  to  propor- 
tion his  banks  to  the  circumftances  in  which  he  finds  him- 
felf  placed,  as  in  the  eafieit  manner  to  accomplim  his  defign  : 
for  if  he  has  plenty  of  materials  at  hand,  he  may  rear  his 
banks  to  a  greater  height,  and  confine  the  river  to  a  nar- 
rower courfe ;  and  if  he  finds  a  deficiency  in  that  refpedt, 
he  may  make  them  of  a  fmaller  height,  and  allow  the  river 
to  fpread  to  a  greater  breadth.     It  is  added,  in  concluding 
this  account,  that  this  method  has   been  found  to  anfwer 
very  well  in  actual  practice  ;  but  that,  in  fome  cafes,  it  was 
found  that  while  the  bank  was  new  raifed,  and  before  the 
furface  was  grown  together,  fome  parts  of  that  furface  were 
broke  a  little,  when  the  water  rofe  to  a  great  height.     In 
this  cafe,  the  bank  confided  entirely  of  loofe  fand,  which  is 
the  woril  material  it  could  be  formed  of;  but  this  was  eafily 
repaired,  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  when  the  water  fubfided. 
If  thefe  fmall  breaches,  however,  had  been  neglected,  there 
is   no  doubt  but  the  whole  would  quickly  have  been  de- 
flroyed.     It  was  found  that  a  few  fmall  ftones,  laid  upon 
the  furface  of  the  fward,  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  proved 
in   this  cafe  a   very   ufeful   addition.     In  cafes  where  the 
fward  is  firm,  this  caution  would  have  been  unnecellary. 
Whoever  attempts  this  mode  of  fencing,  mould  take  care  to 
provide  themfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  feed  of 
the  plant,  ufually  called  fprots  in  Scotland,  to  fow  near  the 
edges  of  the  water ;   for  thefe  other  kinds  of  grafles  are 
(helled  ,  and  without  this  precaution,  the  furface   remains 
bare,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  be  wafhed  away  with  the 
water,  during  the  time  of  floods. 

There  are  other  cafes  in  which  attention  is  fometimes  ne- 
ceffary  to  rivers,  which  are  in  thofe  of  the  vale  kinds,  which 
run  in  very  ferpentine  or  crooked  directions.  In  thefe  cafes 
it  is  fometimes  proper  to  ftraighten  them,  though  it  is  but 
in  few  inftances,  Mr.  Marlhall  thinks,  that  this  can  be  done 
with  propriety  and  advantage,  in  refpect  to  profit.  And 
though  the  principles  and  management  are  the  fame  in  the 
execution,  there  is  much  difference  from  the  want  of  fuitable 
materials,  &c. 

The  inftances  in  which  the  courfes  of  rivers  that  have 
their  beds  greatly  funk  below  the  general  level  of  the  fur- 
face of  the  lands,  as  five  or  fix  yards,  may  be  (traightened 
in  a  profitable  manner,  are,  it  is  obferved,  where  two  reaches, 
or  ftraight  parts,  run  in  a  line  with  each  other ;  but  are  fe- 
parated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  an  extenfive  tract. 

In  this  cafe  nothing  more  is  required  than  that  the  earth 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  new  cut,  Ihould  be  thrown  into  the 
ends  of  the  old  bed,  by  which  the  ft  ream,  both  at  low  water  and 
in  time  of  flood  mult  poffefs  a  ftraight  unimpeded  courfe. 
And  by  this  means  the  proprietor  on  this  fide  not  only  ob- 
tains an  acquifition  of  ground  in  the  old  river  bed  for  differ- 
ent purpofes,  but  on  his  own  fide  of  the  river  gains  a  length 
of  ftraight  ground  for  the  plough  or  fcythe.  But  at  the 
time  this  proprietor  is  thus  benefited,  the  property  on  the 
other  fide  may  be  injured  ;  as  by  fhortening  the  length,  and 
I  hat  of  (heightening  the  direction  of  the  river,  the  force 
of  it-  ftream  or  current  at  the  upper  bend  may  be  consi- 
derably increafed,  snd  the  land  there  greatly  endangered. 
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Hence  Mr.  Marlhall  thinks,  that  this  obvious  alteration 
fhould  not  be  undertaken,  except  under  the  fanftion  of  a 
commiiuon  of  drainage,  or  till  the  proprietor  below  be  in- 
demnified for  the  injury  that  may  be  fultained.  It  is  fug- 
gefted,  that  in  the  above  inftauce,  half  of  the  bed  of  the 
old  river  might  be  a  fufficient  indemnification.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  variety  of  fmall  dreams  and  rivulets  in  the 
bottoms  of  fteep  declivities,  that  have  fuch  winding  and 
ferpentine  courfes,  that  they  might  be  ftraightened  with  not 
only  profit,  but  vaft  advantages  to  the  lands  on  the  different 
fides.  In  many  iituations  it  is  difgraceful  to  fee  the  ueltruc- 
tion  and  injury  that  is  caufed  by  thefe  little  winding 
ftreams  in  the  time  of  floods,  and  when  they  are  in  high 
water. 

The  proper  protection  and  management  of  river -banks  is 
unqueftionably  a  work  of  great  interelt  and  importance  in 
many  inftances ;  as  they  are  very  liable  to  be  extenfive!} 
deftroyed  by  the  ftreams,  and  much  lofs  of  valuable  land  to 
be  thereby  produced,  as  well  as  to  be  the  caufe  of  frequent 
difputes  and  litigations  between  neighbouring  landholders,. 
Rivers  for  the  moft  part  form  the  molt  tedious,  troublefome, 
and  indifferent  boundaries  of  any  betwixt  landed 
perties. 

The  fubject  of  guarding  and  fecuring  their  banks  has 
hitherto  been  but  little  underftood,  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  though  it  obvioully  requires  equal,  if  not  more 
attention,  than  any  other  rural  practice,  as  being  very 
ferious  in  its  coniequences,  both  as  to  the  mifchiefs,  and 
the  ineffectual,  though  expenfive,  modes  of  preventing  them. 
The  practical  directions  that  have  been  given  above  (hould 
therefore  be  well  confidered,  as  they  may  fave  much  labour 
and  expence,  when  well  applied  ;  as  well  as  prevent  a  va- 
riety of  difputes,  and  the  frequent  lofs  of  much  ufeful  land. 
Plans  of  the  methods  of  accomplifhing  the  work  in  different 
cafes,  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Farmer's 
Dictionary. 

Before  undertakings  of  this  nature  are  begun,  proper 
plans  and  eltimates  of  expence  and  profits  (hould  conitantly, 
as  has  been  feen,  be  prepared,  and  contracts,  where  poflible, 
entered  into  for  their  execution  with  perfons  of  experience, 
always  binding  them  to  uphold  the  works  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  afterwards  ;  as  by  thefe  means  much  money, 
timber,  labour,  and  unneceffary  trouble,  will  be  faved, 
which  would  otherwife  be  thrown  away,  and  the  works  be 
improperly  managed.  Bcfides,  the  means  will  be  properly 
proportioned  to  the  ends  which  are  deligned,  in  nil  cafes.  The 
intereit  of  oppofite  proprietors  will  likewif'e  often  be  {hewn 
to  be  one  and  the  fame,  which  will  greatly  promote  fuch 
works  indifferent  inftances.      See  EMBANKMENT. 

River  Guards,  terms  applied  to  fuch  piers,  mounds,  or 
other  folid  embankments,  as  are  carried  out  for  the  purpofe 
of  altering,  directing,  or  confining,  the  courfes  of  rivers. 
They  are  diitinguiihed  into  common,  and  what  are  termed 
dwarf  guards  ;  the  former  being  thofe  employed  for  large 
rivers,  and  the  latter,  fuch  as  are  made  ufe  of  where  the 
force  of  the  currents  are  lefs  violent  and  lefs  heavy. 

With  regard  to  the  fubitances  that  are  molt  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  this  intention,  they  are  all  forts  of  hard 
weighty  materials,  fuch  as  rough  coarfe  ftones  of  different 
kinds,  large  pebbles,  heavy  pieces  of  timber  fecured  by 
piles  firmly  driven  into  the  ground,  and  fupported  behind 
by  coarfe  gravel  ftones,  or  other  fimilar  materials,  the  roots 
of  trees  with  the  earth  about  them,  pofts  firmly  driven  in 
with  planks  nailed  to  them,  and  well  banked  with  ftrong 
lubltances,  piles  driven  in  and  wattled  with  fods,  being  well 
banked  with  the  fame  fubitances.  Befides  thefe,  various 
other  materials  are  prefented  to  the  attention  of  the  work- 
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wen  in  different  fituations  and  circumftances  where  thefe  be  thrown  into  the  ford.     Yet  even  in  this  cafe,  obferv 

forts  of  guards  are  wanting.  writer,  the   object   could  not  be   accomplished  if  the  river 

River  Guide,  a  flrong  work  of  the   pier  kind,   carried  were  broad,  unlefs  the  perlons  employed  in  the  undertaking 

out  on  them   for  the  purpofe   of  difpofing  their  ilreams  to  be  under  the  cover  of  io  heavy  a  difcharge  of  ordnance  and 

take    more    fuitable    directions  or    courles    for    preventing  mufquetry,  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  interrupt 


their  mifchievous  effects  on  the  banks  or  lands  on  their  fides. 
See  RlVEH-Bunis,   Securing. 

RlVEH  Weeds,  in  Farming,  are  fuch  forts  of  plants  as 
grow  on  the  fides,  and  other  parts,  of  rivers.  When  col- 
lected in  large  quantities,  they  are  highly  valuable  for  the 
purpofe  of  manure.  And  in  compoft  with  other  fub- 
ltances  they  have  been  found  of  much  utility  in  the  practice 
of  fevcral  writers  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Bath  fociety. 
And  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Lakenham,  in  Norfolk,  according  to 
Mr.  Young's  agricultural  furvey  of  that  diltrict,  manures 
four  acres  annually  for  turnips,  with  the  weeds  of  a  river 
that  runs  by  his  farm  ;  the  plants  are  chiefly  the  philandrium 
aquaticum,  and  fium  noditiorum,  the  water  hemlock  and 
water  parlnip.  It  is  Hated  that  he  lays  twenty  loads  of  thirty 
bufhels  per  acre,  and  ploughs  in  directly  ;  which  are  as  good 
on  fand  and  mixed  loam  as  the  belt  dung  ;  but  not  equal  on 
ltiff  foils  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  Mr.  Bloomheld,  of  Billing- 
fold,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  manuring  his  turnip  lands  with 
weeds  freih  from  the  river,  and  ploughed  in  quickly  ;  they 
have  anlwered  as  well  as  yard  muck, 


them,  even   from   an   intrenched  pofition  on  the   oppotit- 
bank. 

With  refpeft  to  caltrops,  the  removal  of  them,  wh» 
properly  distributed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ford,  mull  be  at- 
tended with  great  difliciilty  ;  for  they  mud  render  the  paf- 
fage  abfolutely  impracticable,  unlefs  they  were  to  fink  very- 
deep  into  the  mud  and  fand,  and  thus  become  ufelels.  The 
men  that  iirlt  enter  are  in  this  cafe  the  only  perfons  incom- 
moded, but  the  reft  may  follow  without  much  hazard. 

It  Sometimes  happens,  that  the  bottom  of  a  dream  or 
rivulet  is  firm  and  gravelly  ;  when  this  occurs,  the  grcateit 
precautions  mult  be  taken  to  efcape  the  effects  ot  caltrops, 
which  would  be  extremely  hurtful  to  any  perfons  that  might 
attempt  to  crofs.  In  order  to  obviate  their  mifchievous 
confequencs,  and  to  render  them  in  a  manner  ufeiefs,  a  good 
ftock  of  hurdles  mult  be  provided.  The  foldiers  will  hand 
thefe  to  one  another,  force  them  into  the  water,  and  then 
cover  them  with  itones. 

When  one  or  two  fords  in  a  river  are  fo  Situated,  that 
feveral  battalions  cannot  crofs   them   upon  one   front,   it 


But  where  thefe  forts  of  materials  are  made  ufe  of  for  the  then  highly  prudent  to  throw  a  bridge  over,  either  above  or 

purpofe  of  manure,  the  plants  ihould  be  removed  while  in  below  the   ford  ;  for  a  fwell   may  intervene   and  render   it 

their  moil  fucculent  green  flate,  and  be  turned  into  the  foil  otherwife  impall'able  ;  add  to  which,  you  have  the  advantage 

as  quickly  as  poffible  afterwards.      In  the  making  of  them  up  of  getting  a  greater  number  of  troops  over  at  once, 
into  compofls,  a  great  lofs  is  probably  fuitained  in   the  ex-         In  order  to  effect  a  paifage  for  his  army  over  the  river 

trication  and  dilTipation  of  the  more  fluid  parts.     And  it  is  Segre,  Ccefar  gave  directions  that  ditches,  thirty  feet  broad, 

obvious,  that  as  manure  they  mult  be  the  moil  ufeful  when  mould  be  dug  in  fuch  parts  of  the  banks  as  might,  witheafe, 

applied  to  the  light  friable  defcriptions  of  foils,  as  in  thefe  receive  the  water  out  of  the  ftream,  and  render  it  fordable. 

they  run   more  rapidly  into  a   ftate  of  putrefaction.     It  is  Having  accomplifhed  this  object,  he  found  no  difficulty  :n 

probable  they  cannot   be  ufed  with  advantage  on  the  iliff  reaching  Petreius,  who,  being  in  the  daily  fear  of  wanting 

heavy  foils  in  their  green  ftate.     See  Manure  and  Weeds.  proviiions  and  forage  for  his  men,  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting 


River,  Fordable,  in  Military  Language,  a  river  which 
may  be  palled  without  the  affillance  of  any  floating 
machine?.  In  order  to  found  the  ford,  and  to  afcer- 
tain  the  ftate  of  it,  men  on  horfeback  are  firfl  ordered  to 
crofs.  By  that  means  you  will  be  able  to  know  whether 
any  obilacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  enemy  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  eafily  effected.  The  paflage  of  a 
ford  may  be  rendered  impracticable  by  throwing  whole 
trees  in,  by  tables  or  platforms  covered  with  nails,  and 
by  flakes.  The  two  latter  impediments  are  the  molt 
dangerous.  But  ltakes  are  not  eafily  fixed,  and  are  confe- 
quently  feldom  ufed.  When  fords  are  embarraffed  by  them, 
it  requires  fome  time  and  trouble  to  clear  the  river  ;  and  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenience  that  arifes 
when  wells  have  been  funk.  Whenever  there  is  reafon  to 
apprehend  fuch  obilacles,  it  is  always  bell  to  reach  the  ford 
at  dufk. 

When  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  1567,  relolved  to  crofs  the 
river  Seine,  the  Royalills,  who  were  on  the  opposite  fide,  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  his  patTage  by  throwing  quantities  of 
madriers    or   thick    planks   that    were   nailed   together,   iron 

hoops  and  water-cats  into  the  ford.  The  Huguenots  or 
Proteltants,  however,  were  not  diverted  from  their  pur- 
pofe. Aubigne,  a  French  writer,  fays,  that  on  that  oc- 
cafion  they  placed  400  arquebufiers  upon  the  bank  to  protect 
the  men  that  raked  the  ford. 

This  was  certainly  a  fingular  method  which  was  ufed  to 
clear  a  ford,  nor  could  it  be  done  without  much  difficulty, 
and  no  inconfiderable  fliare  of  danger.  The  chevalier  Fo- 
lard  has  propofed  a  much  fafer,  and  a  much  eafier  way,  by 
Means  of  grappling  hooks,  tied  to  long  ropes,  which  might 


his  pofition  and  marching  forwards. 

The  paflage  of  the  Granicus  by  Alexander  the  Great,  is 
likewife  mentioned  in  liillory,  as  an  inftance  of  bold  enter- 
prife.  But  however  celebrated  that  aCl  may  be  in  ancient 
records,  we  fliall  not  be  thought  partial  to  the  moderns  when 
we  Hate,  that  the  paflage  of  the  river  Holowitz  by  Ch.  XII. 
of  Sweden,  was  equally  bold  and  well  managed. 

The  paflage  of  the  Teglimcnti  by   Bonaparte  during  his 
campaign  in  Italy,  is  the  molt  celebrated  of  the  prefent  day. 
River  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  bay  on  the   N.E.  coaft  of 
Barbadoes ;  two  miles  N.W.  of  Cuckold's  Point. 

River's  Canal,  an  inlet  on  the  N.W.  coalt  of  North 
America,  difcovered  by  Capt.  Vancouver  in  the  year  1 792. 
This  canal  extends  from  S.  to  N.  about  16  miles,  and  termi- 
nates in  N.  lat.  510  42'.      E.  long.  232°  22r. 

RlVER  of  the  IV eft,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  430  18'.  W.  long.  1220 
30'. 

River  Horfe,  in  Zoology.     See  Hippopotamus. 
River   Navigations,  in   Hydrology,    denote   thofe  which 
are  wholly  or  in  a  great  part  reftriCted  to  the  ancient  channel 
or  bed  of  a  river.     See  Canal. 

River,  Neva.     See  Canal  and  Company. 
RIVERHE  AD,  in  Geography,  a  townfliip  of  New  York, 
in    Suffolk  county,   Long  ifland ;   it    was   taken  from   the 
tbwnfhip  of  Southold,  incorporated  in  1792,  and  contains 
icoi    inhabitants. 

RIVERIUS,  Lazarus,  in  Biography,  a  dillinguiuVd 
phylician  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Montpcllicr  in 
the  year  1589.  He  lludied  in  his  native  univerlity,  but  was 
very  flow  in  his  attainments,  iufomuch  that  he  failed  in   his 

firfl 
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firft  examinations  for  his  degree.  This  failure,  however, 
occafioned  him  to  redouble  his  exertions,  and  he  gave  fuffi- 
cient  proofs  of  his  acquirements  in  the  following  fpring, 
161 1,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor.  His 
attachment  to  ftudy  became  very  great  ;  and  in  1622  he 
was  appointed  to  the  profeiforfhip  of  medicine  in  the  um- 
verfity,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  with  great  honour 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  1655. 
Riverius  publifhed  "The  Inftitutes  of  Medicine,"  in  five 
books,  in  Latin,  of  which  there  are  many  editions,  and 
which  mud  be  deemed  a  very  refpeaable  work  for  the  time. 
But  his  principal  work,  and  that  which  has  gained  him  cqn- 
fiderable  reputation,  is  a  courfe  of  medicine,  entitled 
"  Praxis  Medica."  The  firft  publication  of  this  work 
confided  of  a  mere  pra&ical  treatife,  without  any  patho- 
logical difcuflion,  as  a  fort  of  text-book,  ufed  in  his  lec- 
tures. But  finding  that  many  editions  of  it  were  printed  in 
France  and  Holland,  he  enlarged  and  improved  it,  and  it 
was  printed  in  this  ftate  at  Pans  in  1640,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  editions  have  fubfequently  appeared,  as  well  as 
tranflations  into  French  and  Englifh.  It  treats  of  moil  of 
the  difeafes  to  which  the  body  is  fubject,  in  feventeen  books, 
in  a  clear  ftyle  ;  but  in  many  places  he  appears  to  have 
borrowed  copioufly  from  Sennertus.  He  publilhed  alio  a 
work,  entitled  "  Obfervationes  Medicx  et  Curationes  in- 
fignes,"  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  not 
now  without  its  value.  Thefe  works  have  been  collefted, 
and  publilhed  together,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Medica 
Univerfa."  Eloy  obferves,  that  a  friar,  Bernardin  Chriftin, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Riverius,  compiled  fome  fecrets  of 
chemiitry,  which  he  publilhed  with  the  name  of  Riverius  ; 
and  although  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  thefe  papers,  yet  they  have  been  frequently 
printed,  in  the  collections  of  his  works,  and  feparately, 
under  the  title  of  "  Arcana  Riverii."  Eloy  Did.  Hid.  de 
la  Med. 

RIVERS,  Cape,  in  Geography,  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
ifland  of  Celebes.     N.  lat.  i°  25'.     E.  long.  120°  30'. 

RIVES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diitrict  of  St.  Mar- 
cellin  ;  14  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  The  place  contains 
1530,  and  the  canton  12,019  inhabitants,  on  a  territory 
of  115  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

RIVESALTES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Perpignan  ;  fix  miles  N.N.W.  of  Perpignan. 
Tlie  place  contains  1986,  and  the  canton  10,036  inhabitants, 
on  a  territory  of  422^  kiliometres,  in  i4communes. 

RIVET  de  la  Grange,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a 
French  Benedictine  monk,  was  born  at  Confolens,  a  fmall 
town  belonging  to  the  diocefe  of  Poiftiers,  iii  the  year  1683. 
Afterwards  he  was  fent  to  ftudy  philofophy  under  the 
Jacobins,  or  Dominican  monks  at  Poicliers,  where  he  gave 
the  greateft  fatisfa&ion  by  his  application  and  proficiency. 
At  the  age  of  21,  he  became  a  noviciate  in  the  abbey  of 
Marmoutier,  and  took  the  vows  in  the  year  1705.  After 
completing  his  courfes  of  philofophy  and  divinity,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Florence,  at  Saumur,  where 
his  order  was  eftabhlhing  a  kind  cf  academy,  confiding  of 
filch  members  as  were  moil  diftinguifhed  by  their  talents  and 
literature,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  the  fcriptures  in 
their  original  languages,  the  councils,  the  fathers,  and  the 
hiftorians  of  the  church,  without  being  (hackled  by  the 
trammels  of  the  fchools.  He  undertook  to  write  "  A  Lite- 
rary Hidory  of  France,"  the  plan  of  which  he  had  already 
conceived.  However,  before  he  became  wholly  occupied 
on  this  work,  he  gave  to  the  public,  through  the  medium 
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of  the  Dutch  prels,  another  favourite  production,  entitled 
"The  Necrology  of  Port-Royal  in  the  Fields,  &c.  con- 
taining hiilorical  Eulogies  ;  with  the  Epitaphs  of  the 
Founders  and  Benefactors  of  that  Monaitery,  &c."  1723, 
4to.,  preceded  by  an  hiftorical  preface.  In  the  year  1733 
he  publilhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  work  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Literary  Hiilory  of  France  ;  treating  of  the  Origin 
and  Progrefs,  of  the  Decline  and  the  Revival,  of  Learning 
among  the  Gauls  and  among  the  French  ;  of  their  refpe&ive 
Talle  and  Genius  tor  Literature  in  each  Age  ;  of  their  an- 
cient Schools,  and  the  Eftablifhment  of  Univerfities  in 
France  ;  of  the  principal  Colleges  ;  of  the  Academies  of 
Sciences  and  Belles-Lettrcs,  &c."  in  4to.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, at  different  periods,  by  other  volumes,  till  the  author 
had  printed  the  ninth,  which  includes  the  fird  years  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  he  died,  towards  the  beginning  of 
1749,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  This  work  was  after- 
wards extended  to  twelve  volumes.  It  has  been  compared, 
and  not  uridefervedly,  with  the  "Memoirs"  of  the  learned 
Tillemont,  for  accuracy  of  citation,  and  depth  of  refearch, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  furnifn  the  reader  with  much  inte- 
reding  matter,  not  only  on  the  fubjecls  mentioned  in  the 
title,  but  alfo  relating  to  the  lives  of  the  learned  men  who 
flourirtied  in  the  ages  of  which  it  treats. 

RlVET,  in  the  Manege,  is  the  extremity  of  the  nail  that 
reds  or  leans  upon  the  horn  when  you  fhoe  a  horfe. 

Rivets,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  fometimes  applied  to  a 
fort  of  bearded  wheat.     See  Wheat. 

In  Effex,  throughout  all  the  diftrict  of  the  Roodings, 
this  fort  of  wheat  is  found  very  general,  and  to  yield  much 
better  crops  on  thefe  heavy  lands,  than  any  common  fort  ; 
but  on  the  more  light  foils  the  Kentifh  red  is  fuperior. 

RIVIERA,  or  Palese,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy  ; 
five  miles  N.  of  Bellinzona. 

Riviera  di  Levante,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  Genoa 
which  extends  from  the  city  of  Genoa,  included  in  it,  to 
Etruria. 

Riviera  di  Ponente,  that  part  of  the  Genoefe  territory 
which  extends  weftward  from  the  city  of  Genoa  to  France. 

Riviera,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doubs  ;    10  miles  S.  of  Ornans. 

RIVIERE,  Grande.     See  Grand  River. 

Riviere  Pelole,  a  town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Martinico. 

Riviere  Salee,  a  town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Martinico. 

Riviere  Mahaut,  La,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  fituated  in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name.  N.  lat. 
l6°27'.      W.  long.  61  °  46'. 

Ri  viere  de  Theyrargues,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard  ;    14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Uzes. 

RlVIERE  de  Thibowville,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,    18  miles  N.W.  of  Eure. 

RIVINA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Plumier,  in  ho- 
nour of  tiie  great  German  fyltematic  botanift  ;  fee  RlVISUS. 
Linnaeus  at  firft  called  the  genus Rivin'm,  which  would  have 
been  more  correc/t,  but  he  did  not  periift  in  the  amendment, 
nor  has  it  prevailed. — Linn.  Gen.  63.  Schreb.  87.  Wiild. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  694.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  1.  273.  JuiT.  84.  Plum.  Gen.  47.  t.  39.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  81.  Gzrtn.  t.  77. — Clafs  and  order,  Te- 
trandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ho/eracea,  Linn.  jttri- 
plices,  .luff.      See  Piercea. 

Gen.  Ch.    Cal.   Perianth   inferior,  coloured,  permanent  ; 
of  four  obovate,  obtule  leaves.      Cor.   none,  except  the  ca- 
lyx be  fo  called.      Stam.   Filaments   four  or   eight,   (horter 
than  the  calyx,  approaclung    each   other   in  pairs,  perma- 
nent ; 
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nent ;  anthers  i'mall.  Pijl.  Gormen  fuperior,  large,  roumlilli  ; 
ftyle  very  fliort  :  Itigma  fimple,  obtufe.  Perk.  Berry  glo- 
bule, Handing  on  the  reflexed  calyx,  (Which  is  hardened  and 
become  green,)  of  one  cell,  and  crowned  with  a  little  in- 
curved point.     Seed  folitarv,  roundilh,  lenticular,  rough. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  coloured,  in  four  deep  fegments,  per- 
manent.    Corolla  none.      Berry  with  one  lenticular  feed. 

Obf.  The  error  of  Linnxus  in  fubfequently  terming  co- 
rolla, what  he  had,  with  indubitable  propriety,  called  caly  v, 
is  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  He  is  followed  by  Willdc- 
HOW,  who  has  milled  Dryander  and  Aiton.  The  natural 
order  of  the  plant,  as  iettled  by  Linnasus  himfelf,  determines 
the  queftion  without  appeal. 

I.  R.  humi/is.  Downy  Rivina,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  177. 
Willd.  11.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Amaranthus  baccifer,  circacs 
foliis  ;  Comm.  Hort.  v.  1.  127.  t.  66.) — Stamens  four. 
Leaves  downr. — Native  oi  the  Weft  Indies.  Common  in 
our  (loves  for  above  a  century  pait,  flowering  at  molt  parts 
of  the  year,  and  always  decorated  with  drooping  chillers  of 
little  berries,  of  a  peculiarly  bright  fcarlet,  which  make 
the  chief  beauty  of  the  plant.  The  Jlem  is  bufhy,  ihrubby, 
three  or  four  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  ovate, 
acute,  entire,  thin,  flaccid,  light  green,  downy,  about  three 
inches  long.  Clujlers  from  the  forks  of  the  branches,  folitary, 
downy,  of  many  fmall,  greenifh-white,  drooping  Jlotuers. 

2.  R.  Ixvis.  Smooth  Rivina.  Linn.  Mant.  41.  Willd. 
n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2. — Stamens  four.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
even,  fmooth.  Stem  round. — Native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 
Flowers  in  the  Hove,  molt  part  of  the  year.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1733.  Allan.  Like  the  foregoing,  but  fmooth. 
Margins  of  the  leaves  purpliili.  Flowers  reddifh  at  theout- 
lide. 

3.  R.  brafdienjis.  Wave-leaved  Rivina.  Nocca  in  Uf- 
teri  Annal.  fafc.  6.  6j.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3. — "  Sta- 
mens four.  Leaves  ovate,  undulated  and  rugged.  Stem 
furrowed." — Native  of  Brazil.  Introduced  at  Kew  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks,  in  1790.  It  blolloms  in  the  Hove  in  June 
and  July.  Stem  lhrubbv.  Leaves  ovate,  or  heart-fhaped, 
wavy,  fmooth.  Flowers  white  or  reddilh.  Berry  round, 
of  a  (bining  red. 

4.  R.  oBandra.  Climbing  Rivina.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  177. 
Willd'.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  (R.  slodecandra ;  Jacq.  Obf. 
fafc.  [■  6.  t.  2.  R.  farmentofa,  &c;  Browne  Jam.  149. 
t.  23.  f.  2.) — Stam  eight  or  twelve.  Leaves  elliptic- 
oblong,  fmooth.— Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated 
by  Miller,  before  1752.     It  flowers  in  the  Hove  in  May  and 

.    Alton.     Tiu'//,«  is  .1  fcribed  by  Jacquin  as  very  tall, 
though  (lender,  throwing  out  long  (lender  (hoots,  amongft 

,  ,  (hrubs  and  bulhes.     Leaves  entire,  acute  at  each  end. 

Calyx   white,  turning  to  a  purpliAWed.     Berry  dark  pur- 

the  fize  ol  ...  devoured  by  birds.     Jacquin. 

R.  puniculata,  Linn.  Syll.  Nat.  ed.  10.  v.  2.  899,  though 
retained  as  Inch  by  Murray,  in  Sy It.  Veg.  ed.  14.  165,  is 
no  other  than  Salvador  a  perfica,  as  cited  in  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  178. 
This  being  removed  from  Rivina,  the  character  of  "  fimple 
chillers"  for  the  remaining  fpecies,  being  common  to  all, 
becomes  fupcrfluous. 

Rivina,  in  Gardenh  .      ml   ins   plants  oi  the  ft 
e\  srgreen  kind,  of  which  the   fp  cies  cultivated  are  : 
do  my  rivina  (R.  humilis)  ;  the  fmooth  rivina  ( R.  !a-v       : 
and  the  climbing  rivina  (  R.  oc.tandra). 

Method  of  Culture. — All  tllefe  pi.  I  by 

procured    from  the   places  where    they   are   niti 
(owing  them,  as  foon  as  'hey  are  obtained,  in  pots  filled  with 

:    (h  light  earth,  plunging  them  in  a  hoi  n  in  fum- 

.  but  in  the   tan-bed  of  the   (love,  i!  th        itumn   or 

winter.     The  earth  Ihould    be   well   moiftem  ing    llie 
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dimmer  feafon,  but  very  fparingly  in  the  winter.  They 
lliould  be  carefully  preserved  in  thefe  lituations  till  the  feeds 
vegetate,  which  is  often  a  great  length  of  time,  of  courfe 
the  pots  (liould  not  be  dilturbed.  When  the  plant  .  have  at- 
tained about  two  inches  in  growth,  they  may  be  r<  moved  into 
feparate  (mall  pots,  filled  with  light  loamy  mould,  plunging 
them  into  a  hot-bed,   (hading  them  till  fre(h  rooted. 

They  afterwards  require  the  management  of  other  (love 
exotic  plants. 

They  may  likewife  fometimes  be  raifed  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  afiilted  by  the  beat  of  the  bark  hot-bed. 

After  thefe  plants  have  been  preferved  in  the  Itove  of  the 
hot-houfe  till  they  have  attained  a  good  growth  and  HreRgth, 
they  are  capable  of  being  preferved  in  moderate  warmth  in 
winter,  and  in  the  warmelt  part  of  fummer  in  the  open  air, 
in  a  warm  flickered  place. 

They  afford  variety  among  other  potted  evergreen  (love 
plants. 

RIVINI  Foramex,  in  Anatomy,  a  fuppofed  opening 
in  the  membraua  tympani  of  the  ear.      See  Ear. 

RIVINUS,  Augustus  Quihinus,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  phylician,  but  much  better  known  as  a  botanilt, 
formed,  with  Ray  and  Tourncfort,  the  triumvirate  of  fyfte- 
matical  teachers,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  divided  the  homage 
of  the  Undents  of  botany  between  them.  Their  import- 
ance arofe  from  the  neceflity,  which  nobody  could  overlook, 
of  a  methodical  arrangement  of  plants  ;  but  even  the  me- 
mory of  their  labours  has  now  almolt  palled  away,  becaufc 
thofe  labours  proved,  all  nearly  alike,  infufRcicnt  for  the 
delired  purpofe.  The  fervices  they  have  rendered  to  prac- 
tical fcience  ildl  indeed  remain  ;  and  the  laurels  which  fpring 
from  that  foil  are  unfading.  Of  thefe  Rivinus  may  claim  a 
(hare,  though  by  no  means  an  equal  portion,  with  his 
EnglihS,  or  his  French,  contemporary.  He  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  bring  his  German  fquadrons,  with  any  great  force, 
into  the  botanical  field  ;  while  the' pupils  of  Ray,  as  well  as 
of  Tournefort,  poured  forth  in  abundance  ;  and  by  their 
own  proficiency  dilplayed  the  merits  of  their  refpeftive 
leaders. 

Rivinus  was  the  fon  of  a  learned  phylician  and  critic,  An- 
drew Bachmann,  whole  name,  according  to  the  falhion  of 
the  time  amongft  literary  people,  being  translated  into 
Latin,  became  Rivinus.  The  1  object  ot  our  memoir  was 
born  at  Leiplic  in  1652.  He  graduated  al  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards  obtained  the  pro- 
feflbrlliips  of  Phyliology  and  ol  Botany  in  bis  native  tuiiver- 
lity.  lie  became  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  was  aflociatcd  with  many  other  learned  bodies, 
filling  Ins  different  appointments  with  honour  to  himfelf,  till 
hi:,  death  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one.  I  lis  publica- 
tions (hew  him  in  the  light  ol  an  elegant  fcholar  and  a 
tlenian  ;  and  if  he  betrayed  a  little  impatience  in  hisi  ontro- 
verlies  with  Ray,  and  loniewhat  ot  difdainful  1  verity  to- 
ward-, Dillenius,  who,  when  a  young  man,  had  attacked 
him  ;  the  latter  lault,  at  leall,  may  be  paidoiu-d,  in  one 
who  had  attained  io  confiderable  a  rank  1  ■  !   .ho 

perhaps  had  fagacity  enough  to  feel  that  Dill  I  do 

fyftematical  talents  at  all  commenfurate  with  his  own. 
Having  propofedto  himfeli  tht      gi 

dious  ( laflification  of  plant., ;  a  compendi  iu  .  nomenclature  ; 
and  an  univcrfal  delineation  ol  fpeci  ,  as  far  as  they  came 
under  his  own  obfervation,  he  mi  ;li  perhaps  not  be  very 
patient  ot  contradiction  from  thofe  whom  he  thought  more 
abl  to  hinder  than  to  alfift  him.  The  lame  apology  may  be 
made  for  many  philofophers,  wiio  unjultly  iycur  toe  charge 
oi  p.  tulam  e,  or  ol  pride. 

The 
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The  botanical  fyftem  of  Rivinus  is  founded  on  the  moll 
elegant  and  attractive,  if  not  the  moll  folid  and  important, 
parts  of  plants.  His  clafles  are  marked  by  the  number,  the 
regularity,  or  irregularity,  of  the  petals.  He  could  not 
proceed  far  in  this  path  without  perceiving  that  he  made  moil 
unnatural,  and,  as  Haller  juflly  terms  them,  paradoxical, 
combinations.  He  therefore  aflerted,  and  doubtleis  be- 
lieved, the  inutility  and  impracticability  of  a  really  natural 
claflilication.  This  principle  brought  him  to  one  right  con- 
clufion,  which  even  the  philofophical  Ray  did  not  attain,  or 
was  afraid  to  admit,  that  the  old  primary  diftribution  of 
vegetables  into  trees,  fhrubs,  and  herbs,  is  unfcientific  and 
erroneous. 

Rivinus  publifhed,  at  his  own  expence,  in  1690,  his 
fplendid  illullration  of  the  firfl  clafs  of  his  fyilem,  com- 
priiing  fuch  plants  as  have  a  monopetalous  irregular  flower. 
Thefe  are  the  ringent  flowers  of  Linnaeus,  accompanied  by 
the  Saturnine*,  and  even  by  Arum.  This  part  confills  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  plates  ;  but  though  each  plate 
often  contains  more  than  one  plant,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  perceive  how  imperfect  the  catalogue  of  fpecies  mull 
be.  A  learned  Introdutlio  genera/is  in  rem  herbariam  is  pre- 
fixed ;  and  this  introductory  part  was,  at  different  times, 
republiflied  in  a  fmaller  form.  The  fecond  part  of  the 
fumptuous  work  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  came  forth  in 
1 69 1.  This  confiits  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  plates, 
of  plants  with  four  irregular  petals ;  into  which  clafs,  by- 
means  of  fome  contrivance,  and  many  grains  of  allowance, 
are  admitted  all  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  the  cruciform 
genus  Herts,  the  Euphorbia,  and  a  few  things  befides. 
The  genus  laft  named  is  referred  rather  arbitrarily  to  this 
clafs,  merely  becaufe  its  (talked  pendulous  germen  muit  be 
turned  to  one  fide,  and  therefore,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
the  flower  is  rendered  irregular.  In  1699  the  third  part, 
containing  flowers  with  five  irregular  petals,  was  given  to  the 
world.  Even  more  liberty  is  taken  in  the  affemblage  of  ge- 
nera here  than  in  the  former  clafs.  The  natural  order  of 
umbellifem  is  admitted  entire  ;  very  juflly  indeed  as  to  prac- 
tical or  philofophical  propriety  ;  but  with  great  laxity  of 
artificial  principle,  many  of  the  plants  having  regular  or 
equal  petals.  Next  to  thefe  follow  Troptolum  ;  the  irregu- 
lar Gerania  (which  now  conilitute  the  genera  of  Pelargo- 
nium and  Erodium)  ;  fome  leguminous  plants  not  papiliona- 
ceous ;  Viola  ;  Aefculus  ;  Delphinium  ;  Aconitum ;  DiBam- 
nus  ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  Pyrola,  whofe  flight  and 
partial  irregularity  of  flower  has  gained  it  admittance  here. 
This  third  part  of  the  work  of  Rivinus  confiits  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  plates.  A  fourth  part,  the  hexa- 
petalx  irregulares,  confiding  of  the  Orchidete,  was  finiflied, 
but  not  publifhed,  before  the  author's  death ;  nor  indeed 
have  any  more  than  a  very  few  copies  of  this  ever  got  abroad 
into  the  world,  fo  that  it  conflitutes  one  of  the  greatelt 
bibliothecal  rarities.  With  refpeft  to  utility  or  beauty, 
thofe  who  are  pofleffed  of  the  tranfcendent  engravings  of 
this  favourite  tribe  in  Haller's  Hiftory  of  Swifs  Plants, 
may  difpenfe  with  the  figures  of  Rivinus.  The  author  had 
prepared  feveral  fupplementary  plates  to  his  work,  which 
sever  came  forth,  and  of  which  perhaps  the  only  lpecimens 
are  to  be  ften  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks's  fine  copy  of  the  whole 
work,  except  two  duplicate  plates  beflowed  by  his  bounty  on 
the  writer  of  this  article.  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  copy  in  queflion  belonged  to  the  author  himfelf,  or 
to  his  fon,  as  may  be  gathered  from  its  manufcript  additions 
and  corrections.  A  complete  copy,  of  even  the  three  firfl 
parts  of  Rivinus's  book  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  be  met  with  ; 
for  feveral  of  the  plates  having  from  time  to  time  received 
additions  of  feed-veffels,  or  of  entire  plants  ;  the  earlier  im- 
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prefiions  of  fuch  plates  are  confequently  imperfect.  The 
bed  copies  are  required,  by  fallidious  collectors,  to  have 
every  plate  with  and  without  the  additions.  Haller  truly 
remarks,  that  the  author  evidently  derived  his  materials 
chiefly  from  garden  plants,  and  having  fyilem  in  view,  was 
more  folicitous  to  exhibit  flowers  than  roots,  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  herbage  ;  a  great  defect  as  to  the  Orchidea  and 
Umbellate.  We  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  recollect, 
that  the  tribes  he  has  felected  are  among  the  mod  intereding, 
attractive,  or  difficult,  that  could  have  been  wiflied.  His 
fcheme  of  nomenclature  deferves  high  commendation  as 
fuch,  though  it  proves  totally  inadequate  to  the  author's 
purpofe,  which  was  to  comprehend,  in  a  fingle  word  accom- 
panying the  generic  name,  the  eflential  character  or  idea  of 
each  particular  fpecies. 

As  a  medical  writer,  Rivinus  has  the  merit  of  faithful 
obfervation  and  defcription,  in  his  treatife  de-Pefte  Lipfienfi, 
publifhed  in  1680.  He  wrote  alfo  on  Dyfpeplia,  on  Inter- 
mittent Fevers,  and  various  other  fubjects.  He  did  not 
fcruple  to  attack  whatever  practice  or  opinion  he  found  ever 
fo  flrongly  edablilhed  on  the  bafis  of  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance. In  this  refpect  his  Cenfura  Medicamentorunt  offi- 
cinalium  ranks  very  high.  His  commendable  aim,  in  this 
work,  was  to  clear  the  Materia  Medica  of  its  various  dif- 
graceful  incumbrances  ;  fo  many  of  which  originated  in 
error,  impofition,  or  fuperllition.  His  attempts  have  been 
followed  up  by  various  men  of  ability  and  authority  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  united  labour  and  good  fenfe  of  fuch,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  purified  and  improved  date  of  our 
modern  Pharmacopeias. 

Though  not  a  great  practical  anatomill,  or  diflector,  Ri- 
vinus is  faid  to  have  difcovered  a  new  falivary  duct.  He  left 
a  fon,  John  Augudus  Rivinus,  who  fucceeded  him  as  pro- 
feflbr,  and  under  whofe  preudency  was  publifhed  a  diflerta- 
tion,  in  1723,  on  Medicinal  Earths.  This  gentleman  died 
in  1725,  aged  thirty-three,  having  furvived  his  father  but 
two  years.  His  premature  death  feems  to  have  prevented 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  father's  great  bo- 
tanical work,  at  lead  for  fome  time.  Haller  fays,  Ludwig 
afterwards  edited  the  plates  of.  the  Orchidea,  without  any 
letter  prefs  ;  but  this  publication  has  never  come  under  our 
infpectior..  Rivini  Opera.  Hall.  Bibl.  Bot.  Aikin'* 
Gen.  Biogr.     JDryand.  Bibl.  Banks. 

RIVISONDOLI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra  ;   9  miles  S.E.  of  Sulmona. 

RIULI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ;  16  mile?. 
N.N.E.  of  Caffano. 

RIVOGLIOMENTO,  Ital.  in  Mufu,  changing  the 
place  of  the  parts  of  a  compofition.  It  is  placing  the 
treble  or  other  upper  part  in  the  tenor  or  bale,  and  vice 
•verfu.  This  frequently  happens  in  double  counterpoint, 
when  the  treble  ferves  for  the  bafe,  or  the  bafe  for  the 
treble ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  harmony,  though 
different,  fhall  remain  equally  correct  and  plcaiing  as  in  the 
firft  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

RIVOLGIMENTO,  Ital.  inverfion. 

RIVOLI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Po,  fituated  at  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on 
the  road  from  France  into  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  a 
fertile  country  and  climate  more  falubrious,  as  it  is  faid, 
than  that  of  Turin.  It  contains  three  parifh  churches  and 
three  monaderies.  The  king  of  Sardinia  had  a  palace  here. 
The  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  800 ;  6  miles  W. 
of  Turin. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe ;  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Verona. 

RIVOLTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the    Mincio  ;    4   miles    W.    of    Mantua. — Alio,    a   town 

of 
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of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Adda  ;   2   miles   S.  of 
Crema. 

Rivolta  Secca,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Adda  ;   10  miles  W.  of  Crema. 

RIVOLTARE,  Ital.  in  Mvfic,  to  reverie  ;  whence 

RIVOLTATO,  reverfed.     See  Roveisscio. 

RIVOLTELLA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy;  17 
miles  E.  of  Brefcia. 

RIUT,  a  Rufiian  fettlement  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica.    N.  lat.  650  25'.     E.  long.  209°  36'. 

RIVULARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Dr.  Roth  from 
its  growing  generally  in  rivulets,  is  a  cryptogamic  genus, 
feparated,  by  that  able  botanift,  from  Ulva  and  Conferva; 
to  each  of  which  genera  fome  or  other  of  its  fpecies  had 
been,  by  preceding  writers,  referred. — Roth  Catal.  v.  1. 
212.  Sims  and  Konig's  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  247.  Smith 
Engl.  Bot.  v.  25.  1797. — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia 
Alga.     Nat.  Ord.  .Alg<z  fubmerfx. 

Eft.  Ch.  Frond  gelatinous,  firm,  deftitute  of  an  external 
cuticle.  Fructification  among  jointed  filaments,  lodged  in 
the  fubftance  of  the  frond. 

Roth  defcribes  eleven  fpecies  of  this  genus,  in  his  Bey- 
trage,  v.  I.  239,  tranflatrd  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  above  cited. 
He  tlier£  alfo  adopts  a  genus  from  Micheli,  by  the  name  of 
Linchia,  whafe  character  is  as  follows.  Frond  gelatinous, 
pellucid,  enclofed  in  a  membranous  pellucid  integument, 
and  fluffed  with  granules  of  fructification,  difpofed  in  curved 
beaded  lines.     Of  this  he  defin.es  four  fpecies. 

Of  his  Rivularia;  e/egans,  11.5,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1797,  and 
tuberculofa,  n.  ii,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2366,  are  acknowledged 
natives  of  Britain  ;  as  are  two  of  his  Linciia  ;  prumformis, 
n.  2,  which  is  I) ha  prumformis  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  968  ;  and  Nofloc,  n.  3,  which  is  Tremella  Nofloc  of 
Linnaeus,  and  of  Engl.  Bot.  t.  461.  The  prumformis  juft 
'toned,  is  in  the  index  to  Engl.  Bot.  referred  to  Rivu- 
laria  ;  how  juilly  we  dare  not  pofitively  fay.  In  the  fame 
work  the  following  fpecies  arc  added  to  thofe  of  Roth. 
Refpedling-  the  marine  ones,  there  may  poflibly  be  fome  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  their  genus  ;  but  they  can  fcarcely 
be  referred  to  any  other  at  prelent  eftablilhed. 

R.  Opuntia.  Indian-fig  Rivularia.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1868. 
(Fucus  Opuntia  ;  Gooden.  and  Woodw.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  3.  219.  Tremella  marina  ctefpitofa,  fegmentis  tenuibus ; 
Dill.  Mufc.  50.  t.  10.  f.  9.) — Comprefled,  branched,  red, 
jointed  ;  joints  elliptical,  confluent.  Internal  filaments  re- 
peatedly forked  ;  their  ultimate  joints  Ihortened,  tilled  with 
In  da. — Found  on  rocks,  on  the  Britifii  coaft,  forming  fmall, 
creeping,  purplifh  tufts,  between  high  and  low-water  marks. 
The  fronds  are  entangled,  much  branched,  eomprefled,  of  a 
fpongy  texture,  but  not  hollow,  compofed  of  elliptical 
joints.  Thefe,  when  cut  tranfverfely,  prove  full  of  innu- 
merable forked,  beaded  filaments,  whofe  joints,  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  frond,  are  fhortelt,  and  full  of  red  grains,  pre- 
fumed  to  he  feeds.  We  do  not  pretend  that  this  fpecies 
anfwers  well  to  the  character  of  a  Rivularia-  It  will  pro- 
bably hereafter  conftitute  a  new  genus,  along  with  feveral 

more,  now  difperled  in  Fucus,  Conferva  or  Ulva,  but  whofe 
fructification  and  economy  are  not  fufficiently  known,  for 
any  decifive  im  .lime  to  be  taken  concerning  them.  Among 
them  perhaps  is  Funs  Wigghii,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1  i6c  ;  for  we 
are  not  vet  perfuadi  d  of  its  being  a  real  Rivularia ;  nor 
have  1  ■  .   1 1  . 1  minutely  ourfelves. 

R.  vermind.it, 1.     Worm-lhaped  Rivularia.     Engl.    Bot. 

t.     I Rl 8 Cylindrical,    much    branched,    l)rown  ;   branches 

fcattered,    fubdivided,    crooked.     Internal    filaments   com- 
pound   and   divaricated  ;  their   ultimate   branches  cindered, 
beaded,  thickened  upwards.     Fruit  obovate,  iefiile  at  the 
Vol.  XXX. 


bafe  of  the  beaded  branches.  — Found  on  the  coaiU  01  In 
land  and  the  fouth  of  England,  in  fummer.  A  very  curious 
fubmarine  plant,  four  or  live  inches  high,  olive  brown,  much 
and  irregularly  branched,  folid,  gelatinous,  invefled  with  a 
pale  flimy  mafs,  of  minute,  jointed,  branched  fibres,  fome 
of  which  are  darker,  and  beaded,  and  accompanied  by  a 
dark,  oval,  folitary  y<W  at  th  ir  bafe. 

R.  vertici/lala.  Whorled  Pink  Rivularia.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2466.  (Ulva  verticillata;  With.  v.  4.  127. )— Cylindri- 
cal, much  branched,  very  gelatinous,  pale  pink  ;  branches 
alternate  ;  the  ultimate  ones  very  numerous,  of  equal  thick- 
nefs.  Internal  filaments  whorled,  repeatedly  forked.  Fruit 
obovate,  lateral.  —  Found  on  the  fea  beach  of  Ireland  and 
SufTex,  in  fummer.  Highly  gelatinous  and  tender,  of  a 
delicate  fiefh-colour.  Its  generic  chara&ers  nearly  accord 
with  the  lait. 

R.  incraffaia.  Thick  Green  Rivularia.  (Ulva  incralYata  ; 
Hudf.  572.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  967.  Tremella  paluflris  gela- 
tinofa,  damx  cornuum  facie;  Dill.  Mufc.  CI.  t.  10.  f.  10.) 
— Compreffed,  much  branched,  gelatinous,  finuated  and 
to.ithed,  green  ;  thickened  at  the  margin.  External  fila- 
ments loofely   tufted,    forked,    with  pale   pellucid   tips. 

Grows  on  modes,  in  pools  of  frefh  water.  Whole  plant 
gelatinous  and  flippery,  of  a  grafs  green.  It  fecms  very 
near  R.  Cornu  daimc  of   Roth,  if  not  the  fame. 

R.  luberiformis.  Potatoe  Rivularia.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1956. 
—  Irregularly  globofe,  inflated,  pale  brown  ;  white  within. 
Seeds  vertically  difpofed  in  rows  at  the  fummits  of  the  fila- 
ments.— Grows  on  rocks  and  fubmarine  plants,  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  England.  When  floating  it  looks  like  a  group  of 
young  potatoes.  Each  plant  is  hollow,  confiding  of  a  thick 
tender  coat.  The  outfide  is  not,  as  in  the  laft,  covered  with 
pellucid  filaments,  beyond  the  feed-bearing  part. 

R.  atra.  Small  Black  Rivularia.  Roth  Catal.  v.  3. 
340.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1798.  -Hemifpherical,  folitary,  feflife, 
hard,  black.  Internal  filaments  llraight,  compact,  branched, 
concentric,  green  ;  their  joints  cylindrical.  —  This  is  found 
on  mud,  or  on  wooden  piles,  in  fait  marfhes,  or  about  the 
mouths  of  rivers  ;  confiding  of  black  granules  the  fize  of 
muftard-fecd.  Thefe,  when  highly  magnified,  and  cut  per- 
pendicularly, are  found  to  confiit  of  concentric  rows,  of 
more  or  lefs  pale,  green,  denfe  filaments. 

R.  calcarea.  Calcareous  Rivularia.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1799. 
— Hemifpherical,  feffile,  clultered,  hard,  green.  Internal 
filaments  llraight,  compact,  entangled,  iimple,  with  fcarcely 
any  appearance  of  joints. — This  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  mountain  torrents,  in  Ireland,  Wales,  &c.  in 
mades,  either  leparate,  the  Gee  of  a  large  pea,  or  aggregate 
and  confluent.  Their  colour  a  glaucous  green  ;  their  fub- 
ftance firm,  of  fimplf  parallel  fibres,  or  tubes,  .all  conglu- 
tinated,  as  it  were,   witli  calcareous  earth. 

R.  nhinuliita.  Little  Hedgehog  Rivularia.  (Conferva 
echinulata;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1378.) — Floating,  glaucous,  glo- 
bofe, muricated  with  the  points  of  its  concentric,  fimple, 
jointed,  diort  filaments.  -  Foimd  by  the  Rev.  H.  Davies, 
in  a  lake,  in  Anglefia,  covering  the  furfaec  111  June  and 
.Inly,  with  a  floating  mafs  of  little  feparate  prickly  globules, 
eai  Ii  the  fize  of  a  pin's  head. 

RIVULET,   a  diminutive  of   river. 

RIXAS,   in    Geography,  a   mine-town   of  B1.1/.1I,   in   the 

government  oi  Goyas ;  80  miles  N.  ot  Villa  Boa, 

RIXDOLLAR,  in  Commerce,  1  money  of  account  and 
filver  com  in  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
In  Holland,  a  nxdollar  is  worth  2^  gilders,  50  divers,  or 
800  penning*.      A   pound  Flemilh   is   equal   to  6  gilders,  or 

2.  rixdollars,  and  is  divided  into  20  (hillings,  120  divers,  or 

240  pence  Flemilh,   called  alio  groOtB:    hence  a  nxdollar  is 

I '   11  equal 


RIXDOLLAR. 


equal  to  8/.  4</.  Flemifli,  and   a   gilder   =  $s.  ^d.  Flemifh.  may  be  referred  to,  or  compared  with,  the  following,  via.  ; 

A  gold  gilder,  with  which  accounts  are  kept  in  the  corn  in  gold,  the  ducat,  the  piitole,  and  the  gold  florin  or  gul- 

trade,  is  worth   28   (livers.      At   Copenhagen  accounts  are  den;  and  in  filver,  the  rixdollar  fpecie,  and  its  fubdivifions. 

kept  in  rykfdalers  or  rixdollars  of  6  marks,  or  96  (hillings  The  piltoles  are  all  reckoned  at  5  rixdollars  current.     The 

Danifh.      In  the  duchies  of  HoKtein  and  Slefwig  accounts  gold  florins,  chiefly  current  in  countries  on  the  bank3  of  the 

are  kept  in  rixdollars  of  3  marks,  or  4S  (hillings  Lubs,  and  Rhine,  pafs  generally  for  2  rixdollars  current,  and  are  to 

at  Elfineur  on  the  Sound,  accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars  of  contain  18-V  carats  of  line  gold,  3;  carats  of  fine  filver,  and 


4  orts,  or  96  (killings  Danifh.  The  bafc  rixdollar  (fletdaler), 
which  is  an  imaginary  coin,  is  reckoned  at  4  marks,  or  64  (kil- 
lings Dani(h.  A  mark  is  divided  into  16  (killings  or  (hil- 
lings ;  and  a  (killing  into  2  fyrkes,  3  wittens,  or  1 2  pfenings 
Danifh.  The  Danifh  denominations  of  marks  and  (hillings 
bear  only  half  the  value  of  the  fame  denominations  in  Lubs 
or  Hamburgh  money  :  thus,  2  marks  Danifh  are  worth 
1  mark  Hamburgh,  Sec.  In  filver,  fpecie  rixdollars,  which 
pafs  for  7  marks  6  (killings  Danifh  currency,  are  commonly 
reckoned  at  6  marks  12  (killings  crown  money,  at  the  toll  on 
the  Sound.  There  is  alfo  the  new  Holftein  currency,  coined 
fincc  the  year   1788,  confiding  of  fpecie  rixdollars,  at  48 


I  J  carat  of  copper  :  72  gold  florins  are  to  weigh  a  Cologne 
mark.  Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  convention  in  1763, 
the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  filver  is  valued  at  13;  rixdollars  ef 
account,  or  10  rixdollars  effedtive,  or  20  florins.  In  fmall 
payments,  the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  filver  being  reckoned 
at  16  rixdollars  of  account,  or  24  florins,  each  ot  the  coins 
is  rated  20  per  cent,  higher  than  its  value  in  convention 
money  ;  the  fpecie  rixdollar  paffes  for  2  !  florins,  the  con- 
vention florin  for  1}  florin,  and  the  coptltuck  for  24  creut- 
zers. According  to  the  Leiplic  rate  of  coinage,  the  Co- 
logne mark  of  fine  filver  was  valuod  at  1 2  rixdollars  of  ac- 
count, 9  effe&ive  rixdollars,  or  iS  florins  ;   8  fpecie  rixdol- 


ihillings  fpecie,  or  60  (hillings  HoKtein  currency ;  and  pieces  lars   were  to   weigh   a  Cologne   mark   of    filver,     14  loths 

of  32,  16,  8,  4  and  2  (hillings  ipecie,  or  40,  20,  10,  5  and  4  grains  tine:    in  the   fmalleil   coins,   fuch   as   double  and 

ji  (hillings  Holftein  currency.     In  this  money,  the  Cologne  fingle  marien  grofchen,  the  mark  of  fine  filver  was  coined  at 

mark  of  fine  filver  is  coined  into  9^  rixdollars  fpecie,  or  the  rate  of  12;  rixdollars.      Thele  coins  are  known  by  the 


1ITV  rixdollars  currency. 

Any  perfon,  whether  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  may  open 
an  account  at  the  bank  of  Copenhagen,  on  paying  4  rix- 
dollars a  year  for  each  folio,  and  whenever  he  wifhes  to  have 
his  account  fettled.  Beiides,  this  bank  charges  a  commillion 
of  I  per  1000  for  all  the  money  inicribed  or  transferred  in 
the  books.  Bank  notes  are  iffued  of  the  value  of  80,  40, 
20,  8,  and  4 rixdollars  fpecie;  or  100,  50,  25,  10,  and  5 
rixdollars  currency.  Thefe  are  current  through  the  Danifh 
dominions,  and  they  are  to  be  paid  off  on  demand  at  the 
bank. 

By  a  royal  edi£t  of  1776,  fettling  the  rate  of  coinage,  95  rix- 
dollars fpecie  are  to  contain  a  mark  of  fine  filver  ;  each  piece 


name  of  "  conftitution  coins:"  100 rixdollars,  coined  after 
the  Lieplic  rate,  are  worth  1  1 1  ,',  convention  rixdollars. 
The  finenefs  of  gold  is  valued  all  over  Germany  by  di- 
viding the  mark  fine  into  24  carats,  and  the  carat  into  12 
grains  ;  the  finenefs  of  filver,  by  dividing  the  mark  fine  into 
16  loths,  and  the  loth  into  ifi  grains.  At  Hamburgh,  the 
rcichfthaller,  or  rixdollar,  is  3  marks,  48  (hillings,  or  576 
pfenings  ;  the  rixdollar  of  exchange  is  2  marks,  32  (hillings, 
or  384  pfenings.  The  filver  coins  of  this  city  are  rixdollars 
reckoned  at  3  marks  fpecie,  which  commonly  pafs  for  |  per 
cent,  better  than  banco,  or  for  3  marks  12  (hillings  5  pence 
Hamburgh  currency.  All  fons  of  fpecie  rixdollars,  when 
they  are  full  banco  weight,  are  reckoned  at  3  mr.rks,  with 


weighing  537.69  efchen,  Cologne  weight,  or  447.9  E.iglifh     about  \  per  cent,   premium  againlt  banco,   or  at   4  marks 


grains,  and  being  14  lods  or  -J-Jths  fine  ;  fo  that  it  contains 
391.9  Englilh  grains  of  fine  filver.  The  rixdollar  Danifh 
currency,  in  current  ducats  or  12  inarkpieces,  is  equivalent 
to  28.48  German  afes,  or  21 .'  Englifh  grains  of  fine  gold  ; 
and  the  fame  rixdollar,  in  filver  currency,  contains  429  afes, 
or  318  grains  of  fine  filver.  The  rixdollar  in  crowns  may 
be  valued  at  467  afes,  or  346'  grains  of  fine  filver.  Thus 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is  as  15,5.,  to  I.  One 
hundred  rixdollars  Hamburgh  banco  anhver  to  113;  rix- 
dollars in  crowns,  or  123  rV,  rixdollars  Danifh  currency  :  the 
latter  may  be  confidered  at  par  with  Hamburgh  currency. 
The  rixdollar  currency  is  =  3J.  Si^/.  (lerling  ;  and  the  rix- 
dollar in  crowns  =  4_r.  o\d.  fterling  ;  or  a  fingle  crown 
piece  =  l6ri.  fterling  ;  a  current  ducat  =  Js.  <$hl.  (lerling  ; 
and  1/.  fterling  =  5  rixdollars  2  marks  6  {killings  currency, 
or  4  rixdollars  5  marks  12  (killings  crown  money. 

The  mod  common  way  of  keeping  accounts  in  Germany 
is  in  rixdollars  of  90  creutzers,  or  in  guldens  or  florins  of 
60  creutzers  ;  the  rixdollar  of  account,  or  (as  it  is  generally 
tailed)  rixdollar  current,  is  reckoned  at  I-J-  florin,  and  the 
rixdollar  fpecie  or  effeftive  at  2  florins,  or  120  creutzers. 
In  Prufiia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brunfwick,  and  Luneburg, 
accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars  of  24  good  grofchen,  each 
good  grofche  being  divided  into  12  pfenings;  or  in  rix- 
dollars of  36  marien  grofchen,   each  marien  grofche  being 


light  money,  with  about  33  per  cent,  dilcount  below  banco. 
But  the  value  of  n  common  fpecie  rixdollar,  in  current 
money,  is  3  marks  12  (hillings,  and  the  halves  and  quarters 
in  proportion. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Sweden  in  rikfdaler  of  48  fkilling, 
the  (killing  being  fubdivided  into  12  runftycken  or  ore.  By 
the  regulations  of  1777,  the  fpecie  rikfdaler  was  to  pafs  for 
the  fame  value  that  6  filver  dahler,  or  18  kopper  dahler, 
formerly  did  ;  and  there  were  coined  whole  rikfdaler,  and 
pieces  of  jds,  d,  ,'th,  ,'jth,  and  ^Vth  ot  a  rikfdaler.  Ac- 
cording to  the  mint  regulations,  the  Swedifh  fpecie  rikfdaler 
thould  weigh  609  Sv.vdilh  afs,  or  451*  Englifh  grains,  and 
contains  535  afs,  or  3964  grams  of  tine  filver;  it  is  there- 
fore worth  4J.  7i</.  fterling,  and  the  (killing  I  ,\d.  nearly. 
For  the  value  or  rixdollars,  current  in  various  places,  ac- 
cording to  tin  mint  price  of  filver  in  England,  lee  Money. 

The  rixdollar  (conftitution)  of  the  Auftrian  dominions 
has  on  it  the  head  ot  the  reigning  emperor,  with  name  and 
titles,  thus  :  car.  VI.  ».  a.  it.  1.  s.  \.  o.  hi.  h.  boh.  rex  ; 
that  is,  Carolus  fextus,  Del  gratia,  Rumanus  tmperator  Jemper 
atigujlus,  Germanic,  Hierojblyms,  Hun«ari<e,  Bohenute  rex 
(Charles  VI.  by  the  grace  of  God,  emperor  of  Rome,  ever 
atiguft,  king  ot  Germany,  Jerufalem,  Hungary,  and  Bo- 
hemia) ;  reverfe,  .:  two  headed  eagle  crowned,  bearing  on 
his  brcalt  the  arms  of  Auliria,  and  iu  his  talons  a  fvvord 
divided  into  8  pfenings.  At  Hamburgh,  Altona,  Lubeck,  and  fceptre  ;  legend,  ARCH1D.  &VST.  D.  iu.  »i.  mor.  com. 
HoKtein,  and  Mecklenburg,  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  of  tY.  (archduke  ot  Aultria,  duke  of  Burgundy,  marquis  of 
16  (hillings  lubs,  each  (hilling  being  divided  into  !2  pfenings;  Moravia,  count  of  Tyrol),  with  the  date  ;  and  on  the  ed^e 
and  the  rixdollar  reckoned  at  3  marks.  Each  independent  of  the  piece,  constant).!;  continex  oubi  m,  (he  guides 
itate  or  city  of  Germany  has  its  own  coins,  molt  of  which     the  globe  Readily). 

The 


RIXDOLLAR. 


The  rixdollar  (convention)  has  the  head  of  the  reigning 
fovereign,  with  name  ;ind  title,  thus :  m.  theresia,  d.  gii. 
imp.  GE.  HU.  BO.  REG.  ( Maria  Therefa,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  emprefs  of  Germany,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia) ;  reverfe,  as  on  the  rixdollar  conftitution  ;  the  le- 
gend on  the  edge  of  the  piece  of  Francis  I.  is,  pro  deo  et 
imperio  (for  God  and  the  empire).  On  that  of  Maria 
Therefa,  justitia  ET  ci.emestia  (juftice  and  clemency). 
On  that  of  Jofeph  II.,  VIRTUTE  ET  BXEMPLO  (by  virtue 
and  example). 

The  rixdollar  of  Hungary  has  the  head,  name,  titles,  and 
legend,  on  the  edge  as  above ;  reverfe,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  the  letters  k.  p..;  legend,  s.  MARIA,  mater  DEI,  pa- 
trona  hung.  (Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  patron  of 
Htingary). 

The  florin,  or  half  rixdollar,  bears  the  lame  im  predion* 
as  the  rixdollar  ;   as  alfo  the  half  florin. 

The  copfituck,  or  copitick,  (the  20  creutzer  piece,) 
bears  the  fame  impreffions  as  the  rixdollar,  txcept  that  there 
is  no  legend  round  the  edge,  and  it  is  marked  20  on  the  re- 
verfe ;  the  half  copfituck  is  marked  10. 

The  rixdollar  of  Baden  has  the  head  of  the  reigning 
prince,  with  name  and  title,  thus :  CAROL  us  frid.  MARCHie 
bad.  ET  if.  (Charles  Frederick,  marquis  of  Baden,  S:c.)  ; 
reverfe,  arms  of  Baden;  legend,  ad  NORMA M  CONVEN- 
TIONS (according  to  the  rule  of  the  convention)  ;  and  at 
the  bottom,  the  date,  and  x  line  1  MAACK  (10  piece;  to  a 
mark  fine). 

The  thaler  or  rixdollar  of  Bafil  has  the  griffin,  arms,  and 
legend,  as  on  the  patagon  ;  reverfe,  a  wreath  of  laurels,  in- 
clofmg  the  value,  1  thaler;  legend,  moneta  REIPUR. 
basileensis  (money  of  the  republic  of  Balil).  The  halt 
piece  is  marked  A  thaler  ;  and  the  third  is  marked  5. 

The  rixdollar  of  Bavaria  has  the  head  of  the  reigning 
prince,  with  name  and  titles,  as  in  the  gold  coins  ;  reverfe, 
arms  of  Bavaria,  and  the  date  ;  and  on  other  pieces,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  legend,  PATRON  A  BAVARI/E 
(patronefs  of  Bavaria)  ;  but  the  new  rixdollar  coined  in 
1800,  bears  the  arms  of  Bavaria,  and  the  legend,  pro  deo 

ET  POPULO. 

The  rixdollar  of  Brunfwick  (old)  has  the  head,  name, 
and  title  of  the  reigning  prince,  as  in  the  gold  coins  ;  re- 
verfe, the  horfe  and  legend  as  on  the  Carl  d'or ;  but  at  the 
bottom  there  are  x  EINE  FEINS  MARCK  convention  m.  (ten 
pieces  to  a  mark  fine,  convention  money). 

The  rixdollar  of  1795  has  on  one  fide  the  words  1  species 
thaler,  and  the  date  ;  legend,  x  EINE  FEINE  marck,  8cc. 
as  above  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  Brunfwick,  with  the  name  and 
title  of  the  reigning  prince. 

The  rixdollar  of  Cologne  has  the  head  of  the  reigning 
emperor  of  Germany,  with  his  name  and  titles  ;  reverfe, 
arms  of  the  city  ;  legend,  moneta  nova  lib.  et  imp. 
CIVIT.  COLON.  ;  that  is,  Moneta  nova  libera  et  imptrialis 
civitatii  Cotonienfis  (new  coin  ot  the  free  and  imperial  city 
of  Cologne) ;  and  on  fome  rixdollars,  MON.  nova  lib. 
reipub.  coloniensis  (new  coin  of  the  free  republic  of  Co- 
logne). 

In  Denmark  the  rykfdaler  (old),  coined  for  Norway,  has 
the  head  of  the  reigning  king,  with  name  and  title,  thus : 

FRIDKRICUS    V.    D.  G.  REX  DAN.    NOR.    V.    G.    or  D.  G.  DAN. 

norv.  vand.  gotii,  REX  (Frederick  V.  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Goths)  ;  reverfe,  a  lion  and  battle-axe,  with  6  If.  (6  marks), 
and  the  following  legend  in  the  Norwegian  language,  in  two 
concentric  circles,   mod  troskab  DAFPEBBKD.   ogii   vad 

UER  GIVER  jERE  DEN  HEELEN  VERDENBAND  BLANT  NORSKE 

XUPPER  LAERE,  which  i$  thus  tranflated  ;  fpirit,  loyalty, 


valour,  and  whatever  is  honourable,  let  the  whole  world 
learn  among  the  rocks  of  Norway.  On  (he  fame  coin,  of 
a  later  date,  the  legend  is  thoe  jove  mod  ogh   vad  dan 

KONGENS    GIN.vr    K AYD    VINDE,    MENS  NORGE    KLIPPE  HAR 

man  SKA£  hos  nordmand  FINDE ;  that  is,  true  lion's 
heart  and  whatever  can  win  a  Danilh  monarch's  love,  whilft. 
Norway  has  rocks,  (hall  be  found  among  Norwegians. 

The  rykfdaler  of  1 777  has  the  king's  cypher  and  a 
crown  ;  legend,  n.  G.  dan.  nor.  vand.  goth.  rex,  as  be- 
fore ;  reverfe,  arms  of  Denmark  ;  legend,  gloria  ex 
amore  patriae  (glory  from  the  love  of  our  country),  and 
the  date. 

The  rykfdaler  of  1795  'las  tne  head,  name,  and  titles  of 
the  reigning  king  ;  reverie,  arms  of  Denmark  ;  legend, 
1  rigsdaler  specie,  with  the  date. 

The  rykfdaler  of  Holltein  has  the  head,  name,  and  title, 
as  above  :  reverfe,  arms  of  Denmark,  and  1  sp.  ;  legend, 
60  schilling,  schlesw.  uolst.  cotjrant  (60  fchillings 
Slefwig  and  Holltein  currency),  with  the  date.  The  pieces 
of  ids  and  ;d  are  marked  j  SP.  and  J  sp.,  and  the  number 
of  fchillings  is  alfo  exprefied  :   sp.  means  fpecie. 

The  rixdollar  of  Francfort  his  varied  much  in  the  im- 
preflions  :  moil  of  them  bear  an  eagle  ;  but  the  reverfes  and 
legends  are  very  different  in  coins  of  different  dates;  they 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  word  franckfurt  or 
FRANcotURT,  which  is  to  be  found  on  fome  part  of  the 
piece,  as  alio  the  words  AD  NORMAN  conventionis  (ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  convention  money),  and  x  E.  F.  MARK, 
or  x  EiNK  keine  mark  (10  to  a  mark  of  fine  filver)  :  thefe 
lalt  words,  within  a  circle  or  wreath,  form  the  reverfe  of 
the  more  modern  pieces  ;  and  coins  of  1 796  bear  likewife 
the  following  German  legend,  AUS  den  gefcesen  der 
kirchen  und  burger  (out  of  the  plate  of  the  churches, 
and  ot  the  citizens)  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  DER  stadt 
FRANCKFURT  (of  the  city  of  Francfort). 

The  rixdollar  fpecie  or  banco  of  Hamburgh  has  on  the 
front  the  arms  of  Hamburgh  ;  legend,  moneta  nova  iiam- 
BURGENSIS  (naw  coin  of  Hamburgh!,  and  at  the  bottom, 
48  schil.  spec.  ;  reverfe,  a  two-headed  eagle  crowned, 
with  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor  of  Germany,  thus  t 

JOSEPH  US  II.    D.  G.   ROM.   IMP.    SEMP.  AUGUST.     (Jofeph   II. 

emperor  of  Rome,  ever  augult). 

The  rixdollar  of  Hanover  has  the  arms  of  the  reigning 
king,  with  his  name  and  title  ;  reverfe,  a  horfe  running  over 
rough  ground  ;  legend,  Niic  aspera  terrkx I  (neither  do 
rough  places  deter  him),  and  the  date.  Some  rixdollars 
bear  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  crofs  ;  legend,  the  king's 
German  titles. 

The  rixdollar  convention  of  Helle  has  the  head  of  the 
reigning  prince,  with  name  and  titles,  thus :  wiliiel- 
MUS  IX.  D.  G.  iiass.  landg.  han.  com.  (William  IX.  by 
the  grace  of  God,  landgrave  of  Helle,  count  of  Hanau)  ; 
reverie,  arms  of  Helle  Caflel ;  legend,  x  ST.  line  ikInb 
marck  (10  pieces  to  a  mark  line),  and  at  the  bottom  the 
word  justirt  (adjulted  or  verified).  In  pieces  of  more 
modern  date,  1796,  &c  this  lall  word  is  not  to  be  found, 
but  under  the  above  legend  the  words  BIBRRBR  silber 
(filver  of  the  mine  of  Bibcr)  ;  and  in  lome  pieces  of  1 7 70, 
the  words  ex  VIBCERIBUS  FODINJE  bifbf.k  (from  the  bowels 
of  the  mine  of  Biber).  The  half  and  quarter  rixdollars  are- 
marked  xx  8T|  &c.  and  40  sr,  &c.  and  under  the  coat  ot 
arms  ;  or  ^ . 

The  thaler  or  rixdollar  of  account  has  the  head,  name, 
and  title,  as  above  ;  reverfe,  a  liar  with  a  lion  in  the  centre, 
and  tl>e  words  virtutf,  ET  fidflitate,  as  before  ;  or  the 
arras  of  Heffe  ;  the  legend,  in  both  cafes,  is  tin  thaler 
(one  thaler)  ;  and  on  the  half  piece,  ein  halber  thaler, 
U  u  1  Tbr 


RIXDOLLAR. 


The  nxdollar  or  3  markpiece  of  Lubec  has  a  two-headed 
eagle  crowned,  with  48  on  its  bread  ;  legend,  hox.  NOV. 
imp.  civitat.  LtjBEC.*;  ( new  coin  of  the  imperial  city  of 
Lubec)  ;  revere,  arms  of  the  city  ;  legend,  48  schilling 
COURANT  GELDT  ANNO,  &c.  (48  fchiflings  currency  ;  the 
year,   &c.) 

The  rixdollar  (fine)  of  Manheim  has  the  head  of  the 
reigning  prince,  with  name  and  title,  thus:  car.  the.  c.  p. 
s.  R.  I.  A.  T.  &  el.  ;  that  is,  Carolus  Tbeodorus,  comes  pala- 
tums, JanSi  Romani  imperii  archi  thefaurarhis  rt  elector 
(Charles  Theodore,  count  palatine,  high  lteward  and  elector 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire)  ;  reverie,  arms  of  the  prince  ; 
legend,  ex  visceribus  fodin;k  wildberg  (from  the  bowels 
of  the  mine  of  Wildberg),  and  fein  silb.  (fine  filver)  at  the 
bottom. 

The  piece  of  4  bears  the  fame  impreflions  as  the  nxdol- 
lar, except  that  it  is  marked  (  \  )  under  the  arms.  Some 
pieces  of  an  ancient  date  bear  no  head  but  -;,  in  large  figun  s, 
and  under  this,  fein  silber  ;  legend,  dels  servet  me- 
talli  fodinas  montenses  (may  God  preferve  the  mines 
of  Wildberg)  ;  the  names  and  titles  are  on  the  reverfe, 
round  the  arms. 

The  nxdollar  (convention)  has  the  head,  name,  and  titles, 
as  above  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  the  prince  ;  legend,  AD  noumam 
conventions  (according  to  the  rule  of  the  convention)  ; 
or  10  eine  FEINS  HAttCK  ( 10  to  a  fine  mark). 

N.  B.  The  coins  of  Manheim  and  the  Palatinate  now 
bear  the  fame  imprefiions  as  thofe  of  Bavaria,  both  countries 
being  united  under  one  fovereign. 

The  rixdollar  of  Mentz  has  the  head  of  the  reigning 
prince,  with  name  and  titles,  thus  :   frid.  CAR.  Jos.  D.  G. 

A.  EP.  MOG.  S.  R.  I.  P.  G.  A.  C.  ET  EL.  E.  W.  ;  that  is,  Fie- 
dericus  Carolus  Jofeph  Dei  gratia  archiepifcobus  Moguntiie, 
fundi  Romani  imperii  pro  Germania  archi  cancellarius  et  eleclor, 
epifcopus  Wormenfis  (Frederick  Charles  Jofeph,  archbifhop 
of  Mentz,  high  chancellor  for  Germany  and  eleflor  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  bifhop  of  Worms)  ;  but  the  pieces  of 
1796,  &c.  have  their  legend  in  German,  thus  :  fried,  car. 
jos.  ekxb.  u.  KURF.  z.  MAINZ.  B.  z.  w.  ;  that  is,  Erzl/if- 
choffund  Kurfurfl  %u  Main*  Bifchojf zu  Worms  (archbifhop 
and  elector  of  Mentz,  bifhop  of  Worms)  ;  reverfe,  arms  of 
the  bifhop;  legend,  ZEHEN  piNE  PEINE  MARCK  (ten  to  a 
mark  fine). 

The  rixdollar  (conftitution)  ot  Nuremberg  lias  the  head 
•>f  the  reigning  emperor,  with  name  and  title,  thus  :  caro- 
i .i's  vi.  d.  g.  rom.  imp.  semt.  Aug.  (Charles  VI.  by  the 
grace  of  God,  emperor  of  Rome,  ever  auguft)  ;  reverfe,  a 
view  of  the  city,  with  an  eagle  flying  over  it  ;  legend,  au- 

GUSTO    DOMINO    TUTA    ET    SECURA   I'AUENTE  EST    (it  is  fafc 

and  fecure  under  its  auguil  lord  and  father),  and  at  the  bot- 
tom, norimberga. 

The  rixdollar  (convention)  varies  in  the  impreflions, 
iome  bearing  the  head,  name,  and  title  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, as  above ;  and  others  a  view  of  the  city,  with  a  iun 
over  it  ;  reverfe,  a  two-headed  eagle  crowned,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  city  on  its  breait ;  or  a  fingle-headed  eagle  car- 
rying two  efcutcheons  in  his  talons.  The  pieces  are  marked 
with  the  letter  n,  or  the  word  nurnberg,  or  the  legend, 

MONETA    NOVA    REIPUBL.    NORIMBERGENSIS    (new    Coin    of 

the  republic  of  Nuremberg)  ;  and  the  words,  x  eine  feine 
marck  (ten  to  a  mark  fine),  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  fome 
part  of  the  piece. 

The  rixdollar  of  Pruffia  (coined  before  1791)  has  the 
head  of  the  reigning  king,  with  name  and  title,  thus :  fiu- 
dericus  borussorum  rex  (Frederick  king  of  Pruffia)  ; 
reverfe,  an  eagle  and  military  trophies ;  legend,  ein  reichs 
thaler  (one  rixdollar).    The  half  rixdollar  bears  the  fame 


impreflions ;    and    its    value   is   marked    thus,    2    eixe    r. 
thaler   (two  to  a  rixdollar). 

The  rixdollar  current  (coined  fince  1791)  has  the  head 
of  the  reigning  king,  and  the  legend  in  Germ-n,  as  before  ; 
reverfe,  arms  of  Pruffia,  with  ein  thaler  at  the  bottom  ; 
but  the  rixdollar  convention  money  bears  the  legend,  ZEHN 
eine  feine  marck   (ten  to  a  mark  fine). 

The  florin  of  Silefia  has  the  fame  impreflions  as  on  the 
rixdollar  of  1791  ;  but  on  the  reverfe  it  is  marked  xxi  eine 
peine  mark. 

The  rixdollar  of  Anfpach  and  Bareuth  has  the  head  of 
the  reigning  prince,  with  name  and  title,  thus  :  ALEXANDER 
d.  g.  march,  brand.  (Alexander,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
marquis  or  margrave  of  Brandenburg)  ;  reverfe,  arms  of 
Anfpach,  &c.  with  zehen  fine  PEINE  mark  (ten  to  a 
mark  fine)  ;  but  thofe  of  modern  date,  1790,  &c.  bear  the 
impreflions  of  the  Pnifhan  coinr,  Anlpaeh  having  been  at 
thai  period  ceded  to  Pruffia. 

The  rixdollar  of  Ratifbun  has  the  head,  name,  and  title 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  as  on  the  coins  of  Hamburgh  and 
Nuremberg;  reverfe,  •  a  view  of  the  city  ;  legend,  moneta 
reip.  RATISPON  (coin  of  the  republic  of  Ratilbon  ),  and  at 
the  bottom,  x  st.  eine  f.  c  M.  ;  that  is,  XJluch  dm- feine 
Collnifch  marck  (ten  pieces  to  a  mark  fine,  Cologne  weight). 
The  half  and  quarter  rixdollars  are  marked  20  ST.  eine  f. 
c.  m.  and  40  st.  eine  f.  c.  m. 

The  rixdollar  of  Saltzburg,  and  its  divifions,  has  the  head 
of  the  reigning  prince,  with  name  and  titles,  thus  :  hiero- 
NY.Ml'S  D.  G.  A.  &  P.  S.  A.  S.  I..  N.  G.  PRIM.  ;  that  is,  Hu- 
ronymiu  Dei  gratia  archiepifcopus  et  princeps  SaUJburgaifis, 
Germania  primes  (Jerome,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbifhop 
and  prince  of  Salt/burg,  primate  of  Germany)  ;  reverfe, 
arms  of  the  reigning  prince,  without  a  legend  ;  and  the 
copffluck  or  20  creutzer  piece  differs  only  in  being  marked 
(zo)  on  the  reverfe. 

The  rixdollar  (convention)  of  Saxony  has  the  head  of 
the  reigning  prince,  with  name  and  titles,  thus :  frid. 
august,  d.  G.  dux  sax.  elector  (Frederick  Augultus, 
duke  and  eleftor  of  Saxony)  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  Saxony, 
with  the  infeription,  x  eine  feine  marck  (ten  to  a  mark 
fine). 

The  florin  or  piece  of  f  bears  the  fame  impreflions  as  the 
rixdollar;  but  the  infeription  on  the  reverfe  is  xx  eine 
FEINE  marck,  and  it  is  marked  \  at  the  bottom;  the  half 
florin  is  marked  XL  eine,  &c.  and  J  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  quarter  florin  is  marked  lxxx  or  achzig  eine,  &c. 
and  ,;. 

The  rixdollar  of  Saxe  Gotha  has  the  head,  name,  and 
title,  of  the  reigning  prince,  thus  :  ERNESTUS  D.  G.  GOTHAN. 
SAXONUM  DUX  (Erne!!,  by  the  grace  of  God,  duke  of  Saxe 
Gotha)  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  Saxe  Gotha,  with  x  eine  feine 
m  \i»K,  as  above. 

The  rixdollar  of  Sweden  of  1752  has  the  head  of  the 
reigning  king,  with  name  and  title  in  Latin,  thus  :  GUS- 
tavus  111.  d.  g.  hex  sueci.i:  (GuftavusIII.  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  Sweden)  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  Sweden  ;  le- 
gend, sai.uk  publica  salus  mea  (the  public  fafety  is  my 
fafety)  ;  and  on  the  edge,  manibus  ke  ljedar  avaris 
(that  I  may  not  be  hurt  by  rapacious  hands).  The  half 
rixdollar  bears  the  fame  impreflions. 

The  rixdollar  of  1779  has  the  head,  name,  and  title,  as 
before  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  Sweden,  with  1  rd.  ;  legend,  fa- 
dernes  landet  (the  land  of  our  fathers).  The  divifions 
of  the  rixdollar  bear  the  fame  impreflions,  but  have  their 
value  marked  on  them,  thus :  5  rd.,  4  rd.,  £  rd.  The 
rixdollar,  and  other  pieces  coined  fince  1795,  have  the  le- 
gends on  both  fides  in  the  Swedifh  language.  The  inferip- 
tion 


It  I  z 


It  I  z 


tion  on  the  edge  of  the  piece  is  MANIBUS,  ire.  as  on  the  okl 
rixdollar. 

The   rixdollar  of    Friburg,   and   its  diviiions,    have   the 

arms  of  the  canton  ;   legend,   RESPX7BLICA  F*RIBURGEN 

public  of  Friburg)  ;   reverfe,  a  crofs  formed  by  eight  F's, 

and  four  crowns  ;   legend,   At  \iui  M  NOSTR.  DEI  S  (God  is 

our  help).     The  quarter  rixdollar  has,  01  a  fquare  in  the 

centre  of  the  crofs,  the  number  56  ;  and  the  inferior  divi- 

fions  are  marked  28,    14,  and  7. 

The  rixdollar  of  Treves  has  the  head  of  the  reigning 

prince,  with  name  and  titles,  thus;  clem.  WEN<  .  d.  G.    ! 

EP.  TREV.  S.  H.  1.  A.  C.  El  EL.  ;   that  is,  Clemens  //'<;/, 

Dei  gratia  archi  epifcopus  Trewrenfis  fanB't  Romani  it 

archi  cancellarius  et  .lector  (Clement  Wenceflas,  by  the  grace 

of  God,  archbifhop  of  Treves,  arch  chancellor  and  eleftor 

of  the  holy  Roman  empire)  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  the  prince; 
legend,  EPISC.  AUG.  API'.  COAD.  ELEC.  (bifliop  of  Augf- 
burg,     and    other     titles),     befides    the    words,     10    EINE 

MARC  F.  or  10  fine  feine  MARK    (ten  to  a  mark  fine). 

The  rixdollar  of  Wirtemburg  has  the  head  of  the  reigning  talents,  which  were  not  confined  to  mufic,  and  there  were 
prince,  with  name  and  title,  thus:  CAROL.  ALEX.  i>.  (;.  rumours  that  file  favoured  him  too  much.  Henry  Stuart 
dux  wlk.  in  T.  (Charles  Alexander,  by  the  grace  of  Darnley,  the  queen's  hufband,  had  him  arretted  in  the 
God,  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  &c.)  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  Wur-  mulic  room  of  this  princefs.  But  it  is  faid,  in  fome  ac- 
temburg;  legend,  PROVIDE  ET  CON9TANTER  (providently  counts,  that  he  was  actually  at  fupper  with  her  maiefty  and 
and  conltantly),  befides  the  words,  10  EINE  peine  mark  the  countefs  of  Argyle  in  her  cabinet.  Some  fay  that  he 
(ten  to  a  mark  line).  .  was  maflacred  in  her  prefence ;  others  afiert,   that  the  duke 

The  rixdollar  of  Wurtzburg  (coined  before  1795)  has  of  Rothfay  dragged  him  out  of  the  room  and  murdered 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prince,  with  name  and  titles,  thus  :      him  at  the   door.      There  is   no   doubt   but  that  the  queen 


after  Salvator  Rizo,  a  botanical  artift  employed  by  Mutis, 
is  a  genus  of  the  Didynamia  Gymnofptrmia,  whofe  diftin 
characters  are  fearcely  fufficiently  marked,   for  us,  without  a 
fpecimen,  to  decide  concerning  it. 

The    !l'""       '■    R-   ova/if 'Jin,    an    herbaceous  plant  of 
Chili,     flowering    there    in    February.       Corolla  pale  rofe- 
Li  mred. 

RIZ.SKOI,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  Ruflia,  for- 
merly Livonia,  fo  called  from  Riga,  its  capital;  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Revelfkoi,  on  the  E.  by  the  government  of 
Peterfburg  and  Pflcov,  on  the  S.E.  by  Polot/kot;  on  the 
S.  by  Semigilha,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Riga ; 
about  160  miles  long,  and  100  broad.  N.  lat.  5 6°  30'  to 
59°  15'.      E.  long.  24J  to  270  34'. 

RIZZIO,  DAVID,  in  Biography,  born  at  Turin,  but 
brought  up  in  France,  was  a  good  mulician,  and  fung  agree- 
ably. His  father  was  a  dancing-mailer.  The  count  de 
Merezzo  took  him  to  Scotland,  when  he  went  thither  am- 
bafl'ador  from  Savoy.      Rizzio  charmed   the  queen  by  his 


FRANC.    l.l'D.   I).  G.  El'.  BAM.   ET   WIK.   S.    R.   I.    P.    F.   O.  DUX  ; 

that  is,  Francifcus  Ludovicus  Dei  gratia  epifcopus  Bamhergii 
et  Wirljburgii,  fanBi  Romani  imperii  princeps,  Francorum 
Orient alium  dux  ( Francis  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
bifliop  of  Bamburg  and  Wurtzburg,  prince  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  duke  of  Eatt  Franconia)  ;  reverfe,  aims  of 
the  bifhop  ,  legend,  10  ein  feine  marck  (ten  to  a  mark 
fine).  But  the  rixdollar  of  1 ; 95,  &c.  bears  on  the  front 
the  head  of  the  bifhop,  with  names  and  titles  as  above  ; 
and  on  the  reverfe  only  the  words,  ic  EINE  feine  marck, 
encircled  by  two  fprigs  of  laurel ;  and  above  it  the  legend, 
pro  patria  (for  the  country).  See  Kelly's  Cambill, 
vols.  i.  and  ii. 

RIXI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 
23  miles  S.  of  Palam  iw. 

RIXOUSE,  La,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Jura  ;  lix  miles  N.  of  St.  Cloude. 

RIXTOWN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holltein  ;  feven 
miles  S.W.  of  Lutkenberg. 

RIZAH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern 
ment  of  Trebifoud,  near  the  Black  fea  ;  41:  miles  E.N.E. 
,»l   Trebifond.     N.  lat.  48"- </.     E.  long.  4cr  2c'. 

RIZEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  that 
part  of  the  Colchide,  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Phajis. 
Procopius  fays,  that  it  was  lituatcd  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,   and  that  it   was   very  popul 

RIZIUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  peculiar  kind  of  red  root  brought  from  Syria,  and 
ufed  by  the  Grecian  women  to  paint  their  cheeks  red. 

The  Latin  writers,  who  havi  mentioned  this,  have  called 
it  radicula;  and  Pliny,  who  has  more  than  once  mentioned 
it,  calls  it  herba  /anuria,  OP  radix  lanaria.  This,  howmi, 
is  a  very  great  error,  confounding  it  with  thujlruthinm  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  probable,  that  the  rizium  was  no  other 
than  the  anchufa,  or  alkanet  root,  which  grows  very  plenti- 
fully in  the  countries  from  whence  the  Greeks  hail  their 
rizium,  and  which  will  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  ufed  it. 

RIZOA,  fo  named  by  Cavanillcs,  Ic.  v.  6.   56.  t.  578, 


made  ufelefs  efforts  to  fave  his  life  ;  (but  to  fave  the  life  of 
a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  fquirrel,  common  humanity  would  natu- 
rally have  done  as  much).  However,  it  is  added,  that  fhe 
revenged  his  death  afterwards  on  feveral  of  his  aflaffins. 
Laborde. 

We  wifiied  to  know  what  foreigners  fay  of  this  tranf- 
aftion,  as  party  concerning  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  ran 
fo  high  at  the  time,  and  it  Itill  runs,  that  there  is  no 
great  credit  to  be  given  to  cither  fide. 

His  inftrument  feems  to  have  been  the  lute,  the  general 
favourite  at  that  time  all  over  Europe. 

At  Turin,  fome  years  ago,  among  many  other  mufical 
enquiries,  David  Ri/zio  was  not  forgotten.  Imagining,  as 
he  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  his  father  a  mufician  as 
well  as  a  dancing-mafter  there,  if  we  could  find  any  mufic 
compofed  by  either  of  them  or  by  their  Italian  contem- 
poraries, it  might  determine  the  long  difputed  queflion, 
whether  David  Riy.zio  was  author  of  the  Scots  Melodies 
aferibed  to  him.  The  refult  of  this  enquiry  is  related  in 
the  article  James  I.   king  of  Scotland;   which  fee. 

Sir  John  Melvil,  in  his  Memoirs,  tells  us  that  «  the  c- 
q  l(  1  lad  three  valets  of  her  chamber,  who  fung  in  three 
partts  and  wanted  a  bafe  to  fiug  the  fourth  part  ;  there- 
fore, telling  her  niajefty  of  this  man,  Rizzio,  as  one  fit 
to  make  the  fourth  in  concert,  he  was  drawn  in  fomc- 
times  to  fing  with  the  reit."  This  was  about  the  year 
1564. 

He  quickly  crept  into  the  queen's  favour ;  and  her 
French  iecretary  happening  at  that  time  to  return  to  Ais 
own  country,  he  (Rizzio)  was  preferred  by  her  majelty  to 
that  office.  He  began  to  make  a  figure  at  court,  and  to 
appear  ae  a  man  of  weight  and  coulequence.  Nor  was  he 
careful  to  abate  that  envy  which  always  attends  fuch  an 
extraordinary  and  rapid  change  of  fortune.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  feems  to  have  done  every  thing  to  increafc  it  ; 
yet  it  was  not  his  exorbitant  power  alone  which  exaf- 
perated  the  Scots;  they  confidcrcd  him  as  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  held  for  this  purpofe 
a  conflant  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome.  His 
9  prevalence, 
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prevalence,  however,  was  very  fhort  lived;  for,  in  1566, 
certain  nobles,  with  lord  Darnly  at  their  head,  confpired 
againft  him,  and  difpatched  him  in  the  queen's  prefence 
with  fifty-fix  wounds.     Biog.  Did.   vol.  xi.  p.  94. 

RIZZUTO,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the  coad 
cf  Calabria.     N.  lat.   380  57'.     E.  long,   if  25'. 

ROA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caltile,  on  the  Duero  ; 
25  miles  N.  of  Segovia. 

ROACH,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  well- 
known  fi(h,  called  by  the  generality  of  authors  the  rutiliu 
and  rubiculus,  by  fome  the  rubellio.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
cvprinus  according  to  the  new  fyftem  of  Artedi,  and  the 
cyprinus  rutilus  of  Linnxus.  It  has  been  deemed,  though 
■»  ithout  much  reafon,  remarkable  for  its  livclinefs  and  viva- 
city ;  whence  the  proverb,  found  as  a  roach. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  world  this  fifh  will  only  live  in 
{landing  waters  ;  with  us  it  equally  thrives  in  ponds  and 
in  deep  dill  rivers,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  pro- 
geny ;  a  pond  being  much  fooner  ftocked  with  this  than 
with  any  other  fifh. 

Roach  Fifbing.     See  Fishing. 

RoACH-Leech,  in  Sail-mating,  the  mad-leech  of  fails  cut 
with  a  curve,  or  roach. 

ROACHING  of  Alum,  one  of  the  lad  precedes  ufed 
in  the  alum  making,  and  is  what  renders  it  fit  for  the 
market. 

After  the  alum  liquor  has  been  left  four  days  in  the 
cooler,  and  is  fufficicr.tly  ihot,  they  drain  it  out ;  and  tak- 
ing out  the  alum,  they  wafh  it  in  a  cidern  of  alum  water 
fo  drong,  that  it  can  fcarcely  take  up  any  more  of  that  fait, 
but  only  cleanfes  it  of  its  accidental  foulnedes.  After 
this  warning  the  alum  is  put  into  large  pans,  and  a  quantity 
of  water  added  to  it.  It  is  fet  over  the  fire  to  melt  in  this 
water  and  boil  a  little  ;  then  it  is  fcooped  into  a  great  cadi, 
where  it  is  fuffered  to  dand  about  ten  days  ;  and  it  is  then 
fit  for  the  market  under  the  name  of  roach  alum,  or  roached 
alum;  the  liquor  let  out  of  the  cooler  is  boiled  up  again, 
and  fhoots  more  alum.     See  Alum. 

ROAD,  Via,  an  open  way  or  padage,  forming  a  com- 
modious communication  between  one  place  ar.d  another. 

The  Romans,  of  all  people,  took  the  mod  pains  in  their 
roads  ;  the  labour  and  expence  they  were  at  to  render  them 
fpacious,  draight,  fmooth,  and  agreeable,  to  the  very  ex- 
tremities of  their  empire,  are  incredible. 

Ufually,  they  drengthened  the  ground  by  ramming  it, 
laying  it  with  flints,  pebbles,  or  fand  ;  fometimes  by  a 
lining  of  mafonry,  rubbilh,  bricks,  potdireds,  &c.  bound 
together  with  mortar. 

F.  Menedrier  obferves,  that  in  fome  places  in  the  Lyon- 
nois  he  has  found  huge  cluders  of  flints  cemented  with 
lime,  reaching  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  making  a  mafs 
as  hard  and  compaft  as  marble  itfelf ;  and  which,  after  re- 
fitting the  injuries  of  time  for  fixteen  hundred  years,  is 
ftill  fcarcely  penetrable  by  all  the  force  of  hammers,  mat- 
tock^ &c.  and  yet  the  flints  it  confids  of  are  not  bigger 
than  eggs. 

Sometimes  they  even  paved  their  roads,  regularly,  with 
large  fquare  free-dones  :  fuch  are  the  Appian  and  Ffaminian 
ways,  &c. 

The  roads  paved  of  very  hard  dones,  they  ufually  called 
vi£  ferrex,  either  becaufe  they  refembled  iron,  or  becaufe 
they  refided  the  iron  of  the  horfes  feet,  chariots,  &c. 

Roads  are  either  natural  or  artificial,  terrejlrial  or  aquatic, 
public  or  private. 

Road,  Natural,  is  that  which  has  been  frequented  for 
a long  fucceflion  of  time,  and  fubfifts  witk  little  expence 
by  re»fo»  of  ki  difpofftion,  &c. 
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Road,  Artificial,  is  that  made  by  labour  of  the  hand, 
either  of  earth  or  mafonry  ;  and  in  the  making  of  which, 
feveral  difficulties  were  to  be  furmounted  ;  fuch  are  mod 
of  thofe  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  through  marlhes, 
lakes,  &c. 

Roads,  Terrejlrial  or  Land,  are  not  only  thofe  made 
upon  the  ground,  but  alfo  thofe  formed  of  earth  heaped 
up  in  manner  of  a  bank,  and  fuftaincd  by  fpurs,  buttreffes, 
and  counterforts. 

Road,  Aquatic,  is  a  road  made  in  the  waters,  whether 
current,  as  thofe  of  rivers,  &c.  or  dagnant,  as  banks  and 
caufeways,  or  over  morafles,  &c. 

Under  this  denomination  are  alfo  comprehended  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  artificial  canals.     See  Canal. 

Road,  Public,  or  grand  road,  is  any  common  road, 
whether  draight  or  acrofs,  military  or  royal,  &c.  Private 
road  is  that  made  for  the  convenience  of  fome  particular 
houfe,  &c.     See  Highway. 

Roads,  Military,  fo  called  among  the  Romans,  were 
grand  roads  appointed  for  the  marching  of  their  armies  into 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  the  alfiflance  of  their 
allies  &c. 

The  principal  of  thefe  roads,  in  England,  are  Watling- 
dreet,  Ikenild-dreet,  Fofs-way,  and  Erminage-llreet.  See 
Way. 

Roads,  Double,  among  the  Roman?,  were  roads  for  car^ 
riages,  having  two  pavements  or  caufeways,  the  one  for 
thofe  going  one  way;  the  other  for  thofe  returning  the 
other,  to  prevent  clafhing,  Hopping,  and  confulion. 

Thefe  two  ways  were  feparated  from  each  other  by  a 
bank  raifed  in  the  middle,  paved  with  bricks,  for  the  con- 
venience of  foot  people,  with  borders  and  mounting  done* 
from  fpace  to  fpace,  and  military  columns  to  mark  the  dif- 
tance.  Such  was  the  road  from  Rome  to  Oilia,  called 
Via  Portuenjis. 

Road,  Subterraneous,  is  that  dug  in  a  rock  with  a  chiflel, 
and  left  vaulted.  Such  is  that  of  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples, 
which  is  near  half  a  league  long  ;  and  is  fifteen  feet  broad, 
and  as  many  high. 

Strabo  fays,  it  was  made  by  one  Cocceius,  a  relation 
probably  of  Nerva  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  widened  by  Al- 
phonfus,  king  of  Arragon  and  Naples,  and  made  draight 
by  the  viceroys.  There  is  another  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
fame  kingdom,  between  Bail  and  Cumse,  called  the  Grotto 
of  Virgil,  becaufe  mentioned  by  that  poet  in  the  fixth 
book  of  his  iEneid. 

Road,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  track  or  way  condru&ed 
with  fome  fort  of  hard  materials  for  the  purpofe  of  travel- 
ling upon,  with  carriages,  horfes,  and  other  animals.  Roads 
are  of  different  kinds,  as  public  and  private,  or  parochial. 
The  fird  fort  may  be  fubdivided  into  toll  and  free- 
roads,  and  the  latter  into  lanes  or  bye-roads :  there  are 
likewife  other  forts  of  roads,  as  carriage  and  horfe  tracks, 
&c.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  writer,  in  the  fird  volume 
of  "  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,"  that 
the  conveniencies  and  beneficial  confequences  which  refult 
from  a  free  and  eafy  communication  between  different  parts 
of  a  county  and  didrift  are  fo  various,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  them  fo  generally  and  extenfively  felt  by  every 
defcription  of  individuals,  from  the  highed  to  the  lowed  ; 
that  no  labour  or  expence  fhould  be  fpared  in  providing 
them ;  as,  without  fuch  ready  means  of  intercourfe,  all 
forts  of  internal  commerce  and  improvement  are  either  much 
embarraffed,  or  wholly  at  a  dand.  And  it  is,  indeed,  well 
added,  that  roads  and  canals,  or  navigable  rivers,  may 
juftly  be  confidered  as  the  veins  and  arteries  through  which 
all  improvements  flow.  To  internal  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, 
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culture,  they  are  as  the  veins  and  arteries  to  the  human 
body.  Through  thefe  the  blood  circulates  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  thus  keeps  alive  the  animal  fyllem  ;  but,  if  this 
circulation  i;  by  any  means  checked  or  obllructed,  even  in 
the  remoteft  part,  that  part  foon  becomes  ufelefs,  and  finks 
into  decay,  and  in  fome  degree  is  felt  throughout  the  whole 
body.  So  it  is  with  refpect  to  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural fyflems.  Without  a  free  and  uninterrupted  inter- 
courfe,  it  is  impoflible  they  can  exifl,  or  at  leaft  produce, 
to  the  community  at  large,  fo  many  important  benefits  as 
they  otherwife  might  have  done.  How  many,  for  example, 
are  the  places,  in  almolt  every  country,  that  might  be  ren- 
dered doubly  valuable,  if  the  accefs  were  practicable  and  eafy. 
How  immenfe  the  quantities  of  the  finett  timber,  perhaps 
growing  in  inacceflible  woods,  which,  on  that  account  alone, 
are  loft  to  fociety.  How  many  the  valuable  ftrata  of  the 
richeft  metals  and  minerals,  which,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
lie  buried  and  undilturbed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
how  many  thoufands  of  acres  of  the  molt  fertile  foil,  that 
might  be  improved  and  cultivated  to  the  higheit  degree  of 
perfection,  and  thus  very  largely  contribute  to  increafe  the 
food  and  the  comforts  of  man,  were  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs 
rendered  practicable  and  free.  And  the  value  of  a  farm, 
confequently  the  riches,  perhaps  the  Itrength  of  a  country, 
greatly  depend  on  an  eafy  and  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation by  good  roads. 

And  the  able  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  has 
well  fuggefted,  that  good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable 
rivers,  by  diminifhing  the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
thole  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  They  are,  upon 
that  account,  the  greateil  of  all  improvements.  They 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  tlie  remote,  which  mult  always 
be  the  molt  extenfive  circle  of  the  country.  Though  they 
introduce  fome  rival  commodities  into  the  old  markets,  they 
open  many  new  markets  to  its  produce.  It  is  even 
further  obferved,  that  the  Romans  were  fo  fenfible  of  this, 
that  we  are  told,  the  fuit  writer  fays,  they  did  not 
think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth  to 
attend  to  the  conveniencies  from  good  roads.  That  great 
and  wife  people,  it  is  faid,  carried  on,  at  an  immenfe  expence, 
roads,  whofe  remains  are  to  this  day  the  admiration  of  the 
curious,  from  the  centre  of  the  empire  to  many  of  the  re- 
motcr  provinces.  The  readier  march  of  their  armies  was, 
perhaps,  he  thinks,  their  fn  It  motive  ;  but  the  eafier  inter- 
courfe  of  the  feveral  parts  ul  the  great  empire  was  another, 
which  they  had  too  much  prudence  and  too  much  wifdom 
to  overlook.  We  are  alio  told  by  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and 
ether  hiltorians,  he  lays,  that  the  famous  Semiramis,  being 
fw  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  an  eafy  and  general 
intercourse,  applied  hc-rfelf  to  render  the  roads  practicable 
throughout  the  whole  extent  oJ  her  empire. 

Mr.  Donaldlon  . dfo  (tateB,  that,  in  an  agricultural  view, 
the  benefits  derived  trom  good  roads  are  incalculable.  Be- 
fore the  eltabhfhmcnt  of  turnpike  roads  in  England,  many 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  like  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  were 
icarcely  acceflible.  Coal,  manure,  grain,  &c.  as  is  Hill  the 
cafe  in  many  parts  of  Cornwall,  were  carried  on  horfes' 
back6.  Where  waggons  were  uied,  feven  or  eight  horfes 
were  neceiTary  to  draw  about  two  tons,  and  feldom  were 
_l.li-  to  proceed  above  twenty  miles  in  a  day.  Now,  where 
turnpikes  are  eftablilhed,  or  other  means  ufed  for  keeping 
the  roads  in  a  proper  ftate  of  repair,  the  fame  number  of 
•  orfes  will  draw  at  leall  live  tons,  and  travel  nearly  double 
diltance,  with  in  ich  mure  cafe.  How  abfurd,  then,  con- 
,  for  any  pcrfon  to  fcruple  the  payment  of  an  in- 


confiderable  toll,  when  the  faving  is  fo  great  and  fo  evident ; 
where  the  tear  and  wear  in  one  cafe  are  not  one-twentieth 
part  of  what  they  are  ill  the  other  ! 

It  is  likewife  contended  by  Mr.  Beatfon,  in  refpect  to  the 
turnpike  laws  in  this  country,  that  they  are  liable  to  many 
exceptions  ;  for  although  immenfe  funis  of  money  are 
annually  levied  for  the  purpole  of  making  and  repairing  the 
highways,  yet,  either  from  bad  management,  from  party 
influence,  or  from  the  chicanery  and  ignorance  of  furveyors 
and  contractors,  the  roads  in  many  places  are  not  only  laid 
out  in  the  molt  abfurd  direction,  but  are  fo  badly  con- 
ilructed,  and  kept  in  io  wretched  a  ftate  of  repair,  that  thev 
are  almolt  impatlable.  It  is  furpriling  that  in  fo  enlightened 
a  country,  and  where  the  turnpike  laws  have  io  much  en- 
sraired  the  attention  of  many  very  increnious  men,  thole  lav,., 
fhould  Itill  remain  io  very  detective  ;  more  efpecially  as  there 
is  hardly  a  country  gentleman  who  attends  a  turnpike  meet- 
ing, but  confiders  himfelf  completely  mailer  of  the  whole 
buiinefs  and  management,  as  well  as  of  the  making  of  roads  ; 
at  leall,  if  we  may  judge  trom  the  violent  dilputations  and 
bickerings  that  frequently  happen  at  thefe  meetings,  where 
a  propofed  new  line  of  road,  or  perhaps  the  repair  of  an 
old  one,  will  lometimes  be  contefted  with  as  great  keennefs 
and  vehemence,  as  if  the  parties  were  contending  whether 
Great  Britain  (hall  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  And  it 
is  contended,  that  it  too  often  happens  party  influence 
rules  the  proceedings  at  fuch  meetings,  and  that  thofe  who 
are  entrulled  with  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  dele- 
gate their  powers,  and  trull  the  inflection  and  whole 
management  and  direction  of  the  roads  to  fome  ignorant  or 
pretended  furveyor  ;  who,  almolt  to  a  certainty,  will  im- 
pofe  upon  them,  efpecially  if  he  is  empowered  to  fettle 
with  contractors  ;  and  thus  the  bulinels  of  the  public,  in 
one  of  its  moll  important  concerns,  is  either  altogether 
neglected,  or  terminated  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  (trongeft  party,  without  any  regard  to  the  interetls  of 
the  community  at  large.  In  fupport  of  this  aflertion,  he 
has  only  to  refer  to  many  parts  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares in  Britain.  In  fome,  it  will  be  obferved,  the  roads  are 
directed  in  the  molt  irregular  zigzag  manner,  through  a 
level  part  of  the  country,  where  thev  ought  evidently  to 
have  gone  llraight  forward.  In  other  places,  the  traveller 
and  the  public,  and  the  poor  overloaded  hoi  le,  are  obliged 
to  (ubmit  to  all  the  inconvenience,  the  labour,  and  the 
fatigue  of  afcending  and  descending  the  fteepeft  hills,  when 
they  might  have  gone,  witli  the  greateil  eaie  and  comfort,  on 
a  level  road,  by  proper  attention  in  the  lirlt  making  and 
laying  them  out.  He  is,  however,  tar  from  thinking  it 
would  either  be  jull  or  proper  to  force  a  road  unnecellariU 
through  any  part  of  a  gentleman's  property  without  hi: 
content,  unlets  for  very  powerful  realons  indeed. 

If  to  avoid  a  deep  afcent,  or  to  Ihorten  the  diftance  con- 
fiderably,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  io,  in  that 
cafe  there  fhould  be  no  helitation  ;  but  if  the  advantages 
to  the  public  are  not  very  material,  and  that  another  line 
can  be  adopted,  nearly  as  good,  which  will  do  lefs  injury 
to  an  individual,  the  latter  line  (hould  unqiiellioiubly  be 
preferred  in  all  inch  cafes  of  laying  out  ru.iJ  . 

It  Ihould  be  a  general  maxim,  he  think  .  that  private 
confiderations  ought,  in  all  cafes,  to  give  way  to  public 
convenience  and  advantage.  Society,  IS]  9  he,  15  formed 
for  the  mutual  and  general  benefit  of  tin  whole,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  unjult  meafure  to  incommode  the  whole, 
merely  tor  the  convenience,  or  perhaps  to  gratify  the  wluiu 
or  caprice  of  an  individual.  However,  the  property  of  an 
individual    ought   by   no    means  to   be  taken   tu  ferve  the 
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public,  without  allowing  him,  not  only  the  full  value,  but 
more  than  the  value  proportioned  to  the  inconvenience  or 
injury  he  may  fuftain  by  the  meafure. 

But  he  contends,  farther,  that  while  the  prefenl  turnpike 
laws  remain  in  force,  and  the  common  mode  is  practifed  ot 
choofing  furveyors  annually,  or  by  rotation,  without  the 
fmalleft.  regard  to  abilities  or  experience,  it  cannot  be 
expe&ed  the  public  convenience  will  be  fo  much  attended 
to  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the 
generality  of  furveyors,  fo  chofen,  can  know  the  proper 
directions  to  give  in  making  or  repairing  roads,  nor  the 
proper  manner  of  making  eftimates,  fo  as  either  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  an  artful  contra&or,  or  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  fuch  propofals  as  may  be  made.  From  thefe 
difadvantages,  it  is  inconceivable  the  lofs  that  may  be  oc- 
cafioned,  or  the  mifcliief  that  may  be  done  by  an  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  furveyor.  For  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  a  furveyor  of  roads  fliould  be  a  man  of  confiderable 
abilities,  and  of  the  ftri&eft  honour  and  integrity.  A 
man  not  apt  to  be  fwayed  by  party  influence,  or  by  private 
or  perfonal  confiderations  ;  for  if  he  once  allow,  hi 
to  be  led  away  or  biaffed  by  thofe,  or  to  act  in  any  manner 
inconfiitent  with  the  public  interefts,  he  is  unlit  for  that 
office.  He  ought  not  to  be  a  man,  who  has  all  his  life-time 
been  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Angle  dillrict  or 
county,  or  who  has  fuddenly,  or  by  a  flender  recom- 
mendation, been  brought  forward  as  a  perfon  qualified  for 
fo  arduous  an  undertaking.  He  ought  to  have  leen,  in 
various  places,  the  different  fyftems  adopted  in  the  manage- 
ment and  conflru&ion  of  roadi,  and  to  have  made  it  a 
particular  objedt  of  his  attention,  the  judging  of  the  belt 
and  moil  advantageous  practices,  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  different  cafes.  And  befides  thefe,  there  is 
another  probable  reafon  why,  under  the  prefent  fyitem, 
the  public  roads  cannot  be  fo  impartially  managed  and  con- 
ducted as  they  ought  ro  be,  in  the  unlimited  power  given  to 
country  gentlemen  over  the  roads  in  the  county  or  dillritt 
in  which  they  live.  Many  of  thofe  gentlemen,  for  their  bene- 
volence and  liberality,  are  truly  deferving  of  every  praife 
that  can  be  bellowed  upon  them  ;  but,  however  honourable 
and  refpettable  thev  may  be,  and  however  delirous  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  it  would  be  doing  an  injultice  to 
human  nature  to  fuppofe  they  can  view,  with  impartial  eyes, 
the  fine  plantations,  the  beautiful  inclofures,  and  other  im- 
provements, they  have  made  on  their  ellates.  We  may  as 
well  imagine,  that  a  doting  mother  can  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately fee  an  incifion  made  in  the  fkin  of  her  darling  child, 
however  much  it  may  be  benefited  by  the  operation,  as 
that  a  country  gentleman  can  with  indifference  behold  a 
turnpike  road  carried  through  an  inclofure,  which  he  him- 
felf  has  been  at  the  pains  and  the  expence  of  adorning. 
He,adds,  that  fo  fituated,  it  is  natural  to  believe  this  gen- 
tleman would  wifli  that  road  to  go  in  any  other  direction, 
even  though  it  mould  not  be  quite  fo  convenient  to  the 
public.  He  will  not  only  ufe  his  own  perfuafion  and  en- 
deavours to  point  out  arguments  againfl  its  coming  that 
way,  but  he  will  even  endeavour  to  prevail  on  his  friends  to 
exert  themfelves  alfo,  and  thus  a  party  is  often  formed  in 
oppofition  to  the  public  intereft  ;  and  if  he  is  a  man  of 
opu.ence  and  power,  and  generally  refpedted,  it  is  more 
than  probable  his  influence  will  prevail  in  this  bulmefs. 

It  confequently  appears  to  him  neceffary,  in  order  to 
obviate  thefe  abufes  and  inconveniencies,  that  there  Ihould 
be  a  controlling  power  over  the  meafures  propofed  by- 
country  gentlemen  rcfpecting  turnpike  roads  :  for  to  allow 
thofe  gentlemen  to  decide  ultimately  on  the  laying  out  a 


new  road  through  their  own  lands,  or  even  on  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  money  to  be  expended  in  repairing  old  roads, 
1 .,  in  fact,  making  them  judges  in  their  own  caufe.  In 
fhort,  it  is  an  object  fo  truly  important  to  the  interests  of 
the  community  at  large,  and  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  to 
procure  the  molt  eafy,  fafe,  and  expeditious,  and  the  leait 
expenfive  intercourfe  with  every  part,  by  means  of  the  belt 
roads,  that  it  is  a  meafure,  he  prefumes,  highly  deferving 
the  attention  ot  the  legiflature  ;  and  which,  from  the  great 
at  ot  bufinefs,  would  probably  require  a  board,  with 
proper  furveyors  appointed  by  it,  for  the  purpofe.  If  fome 
plan  of  this  nature  were  adopted,  we  fhould  then  hear  no 
more  of  thole  numerous  complaints  that  arc  fo  often  made 
refpedting  the  abufes  committed  in  the  management  of 
turnpike  roads,  and  of  the  money  levied  at  the  toll-bars,  at 
many  of  which,  it  is  faid,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  the  money  levied  is  more  than  double  of  what 
'. ;  neceffary  for  executing,  in  the  completed  manner,  the 
work  which  is  often  executed  in  a  very  flovenly  manner, 
and  fometimes  not  executed  at  all. 

But  in  relpett  to  the  improvement  of  both  the  public  and 
private  road-;,  the  following  hints  have  been  thrown  out  in 
the  able  Agricultural  Survey  of  Shropfhire.  In  lieu  of 
furveyors  in  each  parifh  (who  are  generally  chofen  in  turn, 
and  confequently  have  neither  time  nor  experience  fufficient 
to  att  properly,  and  are  generally  not  inclined  to  exert 
themfelves  by  enforcing  the  duty,  &c),  the  writer 
would  piopofc  for  the  magillrates  to  have  power  to 
appoint  a  proper  furveyor  with  a  falary,  who  fhould 
act  under  their  direction,  and  be  amenable  to  them  for  his 
conduct  ;  fuch  furveyor  to  undertake  the  arrangement  of 
a  certain  dillrict  (lay  ten  miles  fquare>,  whole  duty  it  fhould 
be  to  employ  deputies,  to  call  in  and  fee  the  llatute  duty 
done  under  his  direction  :  by  this  means  the  forming  of  the 
roads,  which  is  the  firit  principle,  would  be  done  in  the  molt 
approved  method,  and  the  llatute  duty  regularly  called  out. 
There  may  be  an  infpedtor,  an  inhabitant  in  each  parifh, 
appointed,  and  chofen  yearly,  whofe  intereft  it  would  be,  as 
well  as  his  duty,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  general  furveyor 
and  his  deputy  :  this  office,  being  eafy,  might  be  filled  by  one 
of  the  moil  liberal  perfons  in  the  parifh.  He  apprehends 
that  an  arrangement  of  this  fort  would  very  foon  inlure  good 
private  roads.  And  fomething  like  the  following  would, 
he  thinks,  procure  good  turnpike  roads  alfo  ;  namely,  the 
trultees  of  all  the  turnpike  roads  throughout  England, 
to  be  obliged  to  ereft  weighing  engines  at  all  their  gates  or 
bars,  at  wiiich  tolls  are  received,  on  or  before  the  24th  day 
of  June  next,  the  expence  of  fuch  erections  to  be  repaid 
to  them,  by  their  being  empowered  to  add  to  their 
prefent  refpective  tolls  any  fum  to  be  paid  by  fuch 
carriage  to  be  weighed,  not  exceeding  fo  much  as  has 
been  heretofore  paid  within  one  year  lafl  for  the  tolls  ; 
fuch  fums  to  be  paid,  until  all  expence  of  erecting  the 
faid  engines  fliall  be  fully  repaid.  The  account  of  fuch 
repayment  to  be  made  out  and  fettled  by  the  clerks  and 
gate-keepers  belonging  to  the  refpective  roads,  and  to  be 
attefied  upon  oath  before  two  juitices  of  the  peace.  And 
from  and  after  the  faid  24th  day  of  June  next,  it  may  be 
lawful  for  all  carriages  to  be  drawn  with  any  number  of 
horfes  along  any  turnpike  road.  But  to  prevent  the  inju- 
ries done  to  roads,  by  the  great  burdens  too  frequently 
drawn  along  them,  it  fhould  be  enafted,  that  from  and 
after  the  faid  24th  day  of  June,  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  all 
trultees  appointed  by  any  a£t  or  afts  of  parliament,  for  the 
repair  of  any  turnpike  road,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them, 
and  they  fliould  be  required  at  a  public  meeting,  to  be  held 
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for  that  purpofe  on  or  before  the  24th  day  of  April  next, 
to  order  to  be  erefted  at  all  the  gates  and  bars  which  they 
have  erected,  or  fhall  creft,  for  the  receiving  of  tolls,  or  upon 
any  part  of  the  road  within  their  refpcftive  jurifdiftions,  and 
at  fuch  a  diltance  from  any  turnpike,  bar,  or  toll-gate,  as 
they  (hall  think  requisite  and  expedient  to  order  and  caufe  to 
be  erefted,  a  crane,  machine,  or  engine,  proper  for  the 
weighing  of  carts,  waggons,  or  carriages  conveying  any 
goods  or  merchandize  whatever  ;  and  by  a  writing  figncd 
by  them,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  order  all  and  every 
fuch  carriage  or  carriages  which  fhall  pafs  loaded  through 
any  fuch  gate  or  bar,  to  be  weighed,  together  with  the 
loading  thereof;  and  for  them,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them, 
or  for  any  perfon  or  pcrfons  empowered  by  any  five  or  more 
of  them,  to  receive  and  take,  over  aid  above  the  tolls  al- 
ready granted,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted,  the  fum  of  iexr. 
for  every  hundred  weight,  I  1 2lbs.  to  the  hundred,  which 
every  waggon  or  cart  hereafter  defcribed,  together  with  the 
loading  thereof,  fhall  weigh  over  and  above  the  weights 
hereafter  allowed  to  them  refpeftively  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to 
every  waggon  or  four-wheel  carriage,  having  the  fellies  or 
rolhrs  of  the  wheels  of  the  breadth  of  fixteen  inches,  eight 
tons  in  fummer,  and  feven  in  winter  :  to  every  waggon  or 
wain,  having  the  axle-trees  thereof  of  fuch  different  lengths, 
that  the  diltance  from  wheel  to  wheel  of  the  nearer  pair  of 
the  faid  wheels  be  not  more  than  four  feet  two  inches,  to  be 
meafured  at  the  ground,  and  that  the  diltance  from  wheel 
to  wheel  of  the  other  pair  thereof  be  fuch,  that  the  fore 
and  hind  wheels  of  fuch  waggons  and  wains  fhall  roll  only 
one  fingle  furfaee  or  path  of  fixteen  inches  wide  at  the  leaf!, 
on  each  fide  of  the  faid  waggons  or  wains,  and  having  the 
fellies  thereof  of  the  breadth  of  nine  inches  from  fide  to 
fide  at  the  bottom  or  fole  thereof,  fix  tons  ten  cwt.  in  fum- 
mer, and  fix  tons  in  winter  :  to  every  waggon  or  four- 
wheel  carriage,  having  the  fole  or  bottom  of  the  fellies  of 
the  wheels  of  the  breadth  of  nine  inches,  fix  tons  in  fum- 
mer, and  five  tons  ten  cwt.  in  winter :  to  every  cart, 
having  the  fellies  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  three  tons  in 
fummer,  and  two  tons  fifteen  cwt.  in  winter  :  to  every  wag- 
gon, having  the  fole  or  bottom  of  the  fellies  of  the  wheels 
of  the  breadth  of  Ux  inches,  four  tons  five  cwt.  in  fummer, 
and  three  tons  fifteen  cwt.  in  winter :  and  to  every  fuch 
waggon,  to  coullrufted  as  to  roll,  and  actually  rolling  a 
furfaee  of  eleven  inches  by  the  wheels  thereof,  rive  tons  ten 
cwt.  in  fummer,  and  five  tons  in  winter  :  to  every  cart  having 
the  fellies  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  two  tons  twelve  cwt.  in 
fummer,  and  two  tons  feven  cwt.  in  winter:  to  every  wag- 
gon, having  the  fole  or  bottom  of  the  fellies  of  the  wheels 
of  lefs  breadth  than  fix  inches,  three  tons  fifteen  cwt.  in 
fummer,  and  three  tons  twelve  cwt.  in  winter  :  and  to  every 
cart,  having  the  fellies  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  one  ton 
fifteen  cwt.  in  fummer,  and  one  ton  to  twelve  cwt.  in  win- 
ter. And  if  fuch  truftees  as  aforefaid  (hall  negleft  to  ereft 
Inch  engine  at  their  refpeftive  gates  by  the  faid  24th  day 
of  June,  then  it  fhall  and  .nay  be  lawful  for  any  mortgagee 
or  mortgagees  of  the  faid  gate  or  gates  to  ereft  fuch  en- 
gine or  engines,  and  to  take  upon  them  the  fame  power  as 
the  faid  truftees  were  by  the  act  inverted  with,  and  under  the 
fame  regulations,  on  or  before  the  29th  day  of  September 
ncxi  ;  and  if  the  faid  truftees  and  mortgagees  fhall  negleft 
to  ereft  fuch  engine  or  engines  by  the  refpeftive  tl 
hereinbefi  re  Hi]  or  creeling  the  fame,  then  it  (hall 

and  may  be  lawful  for  all  r(i  ■  ■.  carts,  and  other  carriages, 
from  and  after  the  faid  29  .  '.iy  of  September  next,  to  go 
through  and  pafs  along  fuch  road  or  mad;,  without  any 
obftruftion  or  payment  for  tolls  whatfoever,  itntil  fuch 
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truftees  or  mortgagees  (hall  ereft  fuch  weighing  engine  or 
engines  as  aforefaid,  and  occafion  the  fame  to  be  regularly 
ufed  ;  any  thing  contained  within  the  refpeftive  afts  for 
turnpike  roads  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  it  is  ufefully  remarked,  in  refpeft  to  the  effefts  of 
thefe  regulations,  that,  firft,  the  weighing  engines  will  fuf- 
ficiently  prevent  carriages  of  all  forts  being  overloaded, 
which  will  be  a  prefervation  of  the  road,  whereas,  the  re- 
ftraint  upon  the  number  of  horfes  does  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe ;  for  a  fhort  and  overpowered  team  does  more  damage 
to  the  roads,  than  a  greater  number  of  horfes,  which  dram 
eafy,  and  confequently  pafs  along  much  quicker.  That 
difagreeable  reftraint  will  be  thereby  made  unnecefl'ary, 
which  empowers  and  encourages  fome  poor  indolent  wretches 
to  wander  about  the  country  with  their  ready  printed  no- 
tices, to  catch  a  prey,  which,  when  got,  is  lavifhed  away  in 
drunkennefs,  debauchery,  and  diforder ;  and  if  they  fail  in 
their  lawful  attempt,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  and  perhaps 
diitreffed  to  the  greateft  degree,  being  defpifed  by  perfons 
of  all  denominations,  purfue  poaching  and  fowl-ftealing, 
which  lead  to  greater  afts  of  thievery,  of  which  there  are 
many  inflances  ;  for  all  the  conviftions  are  grounded  upon 
the  poor  wretches  as  above  defcribed,  being  by  the  law  al- 
lowed to  be  credible  witneffes,  who  obtain  the  reward  to 
the  amount  of  5/.  or  more,  when  the  team-owner's  fervant 
or  fervants  are  all  deemed  prejudiced  ;  fo  that,  as  the  aft 
now  ftands,  no  one  is  fafe  from  thefe  conviftions. 

Befides,  the  occupiers  of  farms  in  general,  particularly 
thofe  upon  the  middling-fized  ones,  find  themfelves,  it  is 
faid,  very  much  opprefl'ed  and  injured  by  the  law  now  fub- 
fifting  for  regulating  the  turnpike  roads,  by  their  being  re  - 
ftrained  from  drawing  more  than  four  horfes  in  waggons,  the 
fellies  of  the  wheels  thereof  being  under  fix  inches  broad. 
Were  farmers  permitted  to  draw  any  number  of  horfes,  it 
would  be  of  great  public  utility  in  lowering  the  price  of 
thofe  animals,  which  is  now  enormoufly  high  ;  the  farmer 
would  find  it  his  intereft,  as  formerly,  to  keep  breeding 
mares,  which,  with  the  colts  they  breed,  may  be  made 
ufeful  great  part  of  the  year,  provided  they  may  be  worked 
eafy.  The  law,  as  it  now  ftands,  afts  nearly  as  a  prohibi- 
tion to  farmers  breeding  horfes  ;  for  a  breeding  mare,  or  a 
colt  under  five  years  old,  is  not  fit  to  draw  one  of  four  in  a 
waggon,  with  no  more  than  fixtv  bufhels  of  barley  or  wheat', 
which  is  the  common  load  of  the  Shropfhire  or  StafFordfhire 
farmers,  neither  of  which  bring  more  than  two  tons,  which 
is  confiderably  under  the  weight  the  prefent  aft  allows  to  be 
drawn  on  the  turnpike  roads  in  winter.  Before  the  faid 
turnpike  laws  were  in  force,  the  farmer's  team,  to  draw  his 
fixty  bufhels  of  wheat  or  barley,  confided  of  fix  in  num- 
ber, two  of  which  at  leaft  were  mares,  either  in  foal  or 
fucklers,  two  colts,  one  of  them  two,  the  other  three 
years  old,  which  were  never  opprefled  or  hurt  by  their 
work  ;  confequently  a  fucceifion  came  on,  and  the  owner 
had  one  or  two  good  found  colts  to  fell  of!  every  year  to 
the  harnefa  or  draft,  as  they  belt  fuited.  Good  waggon 
horfes  were  then  bought  at  from  10/.  to  15/.  each,  winch 
are  now,  by  their  fcarcity,  from  25/.  to  35/.;  and  thofe  for 
the  coach,  that  is,  the  light  active  half-blood  horfes,  are 
from  40/.  to  60/. 

And  another  evil  occalioncd  by  this  law  is,  that  fuch 
farmers  are  obliged  to  keep  horfes  of  the  largefl  fize,  which 
confunu-  the  produce  of  much  land,  by  eating  a  largi  quan- 
tity  of  corn,  when  the  [mailer  horfes,  working  eafy,  fel. 
dom  eat  any.  It  is  conceived  by  the  fame  writer,  that  upon 
this  principle,  a  law  for  regulating  roads  may  be  enafted, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  every  good  defign  of  the  prefent,  and  at  the 
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fame  time  relieve  thofe  individuals  who  are  exceedingly   in- 
jured, and  alfo  be  of  general  utility. 

It  is  likewife  remarked  in  regard  to  private  roads,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  properly  attended  to  ;  and  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  general  highway  act  being  fo  eafy  of 
evafion,  that  every  farmer  is  able  to  avoid  doing  itatute  duty, 
or  at  lead  next  to  none.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  than 
time,  efpecially  to  a  man  of  bulinefs  ;  and  a  farmer  who 
executes  the  office  of  furveyor  of  the  highway,  impartially 
.iii.i  effectually,  will  find  he  mull  neglect  no  fmall  part  of  his 
own  bufinefs  ;  and  after  all  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
as  little  out  of  pocket  had  he  done  the  whole  work  with  his 
own  team  and  labourers.  It  is  ftated,  that  there  is  no  trick, 
evafion,  or  idlenefs,  that  (hall  be  deemed  too  mean  to  avoid 
working  on  the  road  ;  fometimes  the  word  horf:s  are  fent, 
at  others  a  broken  cart,  and  a  boy,  or  an  old  man  pait  labour, 
to  fill  ;  they  are  fometimes  fent  an  hour  or  two  too  late  in 
the  morning,  or  they  leave  off  much  fooner  than  the  proper 
time,  unlefs  the  furveyor  watch  the  whole  day.  It  is  true, 
that  redrefs  may  be  had  by  application  to  amagiftrate  ;  but 
then  how  often  caufes  of  complaint  occur;  and  how  many 
days  muft  be  loik  to  bring  each  home  to  the  offender  ;  who, 
from  cujlom,  thinks  he  is  doing  no  harm  ;  befides  the  con- 
ltant  breach  of  <jood  neighbourhood  that  muft  be  occa- 
fioned  by  thefe  petty  litigations.  It  is  fuggefted  that  a  re- 
medy might  eafily  be  had  in  the  following  manner.  Abolilh 
all  perfonal  fervice  upon  the  highways.  Let  furveyors  be 
appointed,  as  at  prelent,  who  fhould  have  power,  under  the 
authority  of  two  magiftrates,  to  raife,  by  rate,  certain 
fums  that  may  be  neceffary  for  the  repair  of  the  roads 
within  the  refpective  parilhes  and  townfhips,  and  to  account 
for  the  fame  at  going  out  of  office  at  the  year's  end.  The 
farmer,  who  atts  as  furveyor,  might  then  be  able  to  repair 
the  highways  when  molt  convenient  to  himfelf,  and  when  he 
could  give  attention  to  them  without  any  interruption  or 
impediment,  whereas  at  prefent  fomc  duty  is  given  up,  or 
nearly  fo,  from  the  difficulties  ariiing  in  collecting  it.  On 
the  fame  principles,  the  author  of  the  Prefent  State  of 
Hufbandry  in  Great  Britain  contends,  that  an  aft  of  par- 
liament fhould  be  introduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  refcinding 
the  ancient  laws  refpecting  ftatute  labour  ;  which  have  in 
every  inftance  been  found  ineffectual,  and  to  eftablifh  other 
general  rules  and  regulations  more  likely  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe in  the  new  improved  ftate  of  the  country.  He  adds, 
that  the  exifting  acts  of  parliament  reflecting  the  making 
and  repairing  roads,  where  the  juftices  of  the  peace  cannot 
commute  the  ftatute  labour,  are  not  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  raifing  a  fund  fufficient  for  keeping  the  roads  in  re- 
pair. Where  the  juftices  of  peace  have  it  in  their  power  to 
affefs  the  inhabitants  in  a  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the  Itatute 
labour,  it  is  in  general  not  the  want  of  means,  but  the  mif- 
application  of  that  means,  or  negligence  in  the  general  ma- 
nagement, that  is  the  caufe  why  the  parifh  roads  are  almolt 
-very  where  a  difgrace  to  the  country.  The  imperfect  and 
indifferent  modes  of  executing  the  ftatute  work,  as  ftated 
above,  render  it  neceflary,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  thofe  fta- 
tutes  enforcing  the  performance  of  this  neceffary  duty  fhould 
therefore  be  abolilhed  ;  and  in  every  county  the  juftices  of 
the  peace  ought  to  be  invefted  with  the  power  to  affefs  the 
inhabitants  ot  the  diftrict  by  fome  equitable  ratio,  whereby 
they  would  pay  only  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  re- 
ceived. Were  this  generally  done,  as  is  the  cafe  in  feveral 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  counties  divided  into  diftritts  of  fuch 
tize,  that  the  proprietors  could  conveniently  meet  as  occa- 
fion  required  ;  the  money  arifing  from>  the  commutation  aft 
collected  by  one  perfon,  who  fhould  be  allowed  a  certain  per 


centage  on  the  fum  collected,  be  continued  during  good  be- 
haviour, and  be  refponfible  for  his  conduct  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  diftrict ;  the  money  fo  collected  be  afterwards  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  the 
whole  be  fubject  to  tlie  review  of  the  quarter-feffions ;  the 
parifh  roads  would,  it  is  fuppofed,  foon  be  materially  im- 
proved. If  to  thefe  regulations  a  power  were  added  to 
mortgage  the  fum  ariiing  from  the  commutation  of  the 
ftatute  labour  for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  and  to  fuch  an 
extent,  as  was  found  neceffary  to  put  the  ufeful  private 
roads  in  a  perfect  Hate  of  repair,  they  might,  it  is  fuppofed, 
in  a  few  years,  be  made  the  reverfe  of  what  they  are  at  pre- 
fent. The  laft  meafure  would  be  found  the  molt  effectual 
of  any  that  could  be  adopted,  and  is  probably  the  only 
one  that  can  be  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting  an 
immediate  and  general  improvement. 

It  has  likewife  been  remarked  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Landed  Property  of  England,"  in  refpect  to  the  im- 
provement of  farm-lands  by  thefe  means,  that  the  art  of 
planning,  forming,  and  repairing  roads,  is  a  fubject  with 
which,  for  various  reafons,  every  manager  of  a  large  eltate 
ought  to  be  familiarly  converfant.  It  is  not  enough  for  him 
to  know  the  theory,  or  general  principles,  of  the  art.  It  is 
neceffary  that  he  fhould  ftudy  it  practically  in  the  particu- 
lar diftrict  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  and  with  the  given  ma- 
terials that  it  happens  to  afford  ;  as  by  thefe  means  he  can 
only  be  capable  of  executing  the  bulinefs  with  the  greatelt 
pofiible  advantage.  In  this  bufinefs  a  molt  material  point, 
whether  in  the  laying  out  of  new  roads,  or  improving  fuch  as 
have  been  long  eftablilhed,  is  that  of  giving  them  all  the  ad- 
vantage in  direction  and  other  circumitances  that  the  peculi- 
arity of  their  nature  and  fituation  admit  of.  It  has  been 
ftated  by  the  above  writer,  that  moft  of  all  the  old  roads  of 
the  kingdom  (the  remains  of  the  Roman  ways  excepted) 
owe  their  prefect  lines  to  fortuitous  circumitances.  Many 
of  them  were,  no  doubt,  he  thinks,  originally  foot-paths  ; 
fome  of  them,  perhaps,  the  tracks  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, the  patriarchal  favages,  who  lived  by  hunting ;  or  of 
the  paitoral  tribes,  who  travelled  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
from  pafture  to  pafture,  as  herbage  and  browze  invited ;  or 
of  the  firlt  fettlers,  between  biding  places  which  may  not 
now  exift.  And  that  thefe  incidental  foot-tracks,  efpecially 
when  they  led  through  woods,  became,  as  the  condition  of 
focicty  advanced,  the  moll  convenient  horfe-paths  ;  as  we  not 
unfrequently  find  at  the  prefent  day.  Confequently,  that  in 
this  ftate  of  fociety,  before  wheel- carriages  were  in  ufe, 
many  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  appropriated,  by 
which  circumftance  thole  fortuitous  lines  of  roads  became 
fixed  and  unalterable  ;  there  being  no  other  legal  lines  left 
for  carriage  roads,  than  thofe  incidental  horfe-ways,  or  fmall 
tracks.  He  fuppofes,  that  in  this  account  of  the  probable  ori- 
gin of  roads,  we  have,  at  leaft  in  part,  the  caufe  of  the  crook- 
ednefs,  as  well  as  the  ftcepnefs,  of  carriage  roads,  between 
the  places  which  are  now  inhabited  :  for  true  it  is,  that  the 
traveller  is  not  unfrequently  led  down  one  fteep  to  make 
an  angle,  and  afcend  another  ;  while  the  hang  of  the  hill 
would  conduct  him  nearly  on  a  level,  and  by  a  more  direct 
line.  But,  admitting  that  a  clufter  of  habitations  heretofore 
itood  at  the  angle,  the  feeming  abfurdity  ceafes.  He  adds, 
that  formerly,  it  is  probable,  the  zigzag  direction  of  roads, 
between  towns  and  villages,  was  much  more  obfervable  than 
at  p-efent.  In  more  modern  times,  and  fmce  the  legiflature 
wifely  interfered  with  refpeft  to  appropriated  lands,  many 
improvements  of  lines  have  been  made.  And,  by  the  ge- 
neral laws  which  have  more  recently  been  paffed,  magiftrates 
are  inveited   with  authority  to  alter  eftablilhed  lines.      So 
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that  now,  the  expence  of  alteration  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only 
obftacle,  in  ordinary  cafes,  to  the  perfection  of  the  lines  of 
roads  in  this  country.  And  which  is,  of  courfe,  a  circum- 
itance  that  has  had  much  effeft  in  improving  the  convenience 
of  travelling. 

And  it  i<  fuggelted,  in  refpeft  to  the  direction  of  roads, 
that  the  moll  perfect  line  is  that  which  is  ftraight  and  level. 
But  this  is  to  be  drawn  in  a  country  only  which  is  perfectly 
flat,  and  where  no  obilructions  lie  in  the  way  : — joint  circum- 
ftances  that  rarely  happen.     Where  the  face  of  the  country, 
between  two  points  or  places  to  be  connected  by  a  road,  is 
nearly  but   not  quite  level,  by  realon  of  gentle  fwells   that 
rife  between  them,  a  ftraight  line  may  be  perfect  ; — may  be 
the  molt  eligible  under  theie  cireumltances.      But  where  the 
intervening  country  is  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  or  if  one 
ridge  of  hill  only  intervenes,  a  itraight  line  of  carriage  road 
is  feldom  compatible  with  perfection.     And   that  in   this 
cafe,  which  is  nearly  general,  the  bell  ikill  ot   the  furveyor 
lies  in  tracing  the  midway  between  the  (fraight  and  the  level 
line.      Here  the  level  line  of  perfection,     for   agricultural 
purpofes,  is  to  be  calculated,  by  the  time  and  exertion  jointly 
considered,  which  are  required  to  convey  a  given  burden  with 
a  given  power  of  draft  from  itation  to  ftation.     On  great 
public  roads,  where  expedition  is  a  principal  object,  time  alone 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  criterion.     It  is  hkewife  added,  that 
the  mod  regular  method  of  finding  out  the  true  line  of  road, 
between  two  ttations,  where  a  blank  is  given, — where  there 
is  no  other  obftrudlion  than  what  the  furface  of  the  ground 
to  be  got  over  prefents, — is  to  afcertain  and  mark,  at  proper 
didances,  the  Jlraight  line  ;  which  is  the  only  certain  guide 
to  the  furveyor.     And  that  where  the  ftraight  line  is  found 
to  be  ineligible,  each  mark   becomes  a  rallying    point,  in 
fearching  on  either  fide  of  it  for  a  better.      If  two  lines  of 
equal  facility,  and  nearly  of  equal  diftance  from  the  ftraight 
lines,  prefent  themfelves,  accurate  meafurements  are  to  de- 
termine the  choice.     If  one  of  the  two  beft  lines,  which  the 
intervening  country  affords,   is  found  to  be  eafier,  the  other 
fhorter,  the  afcent  and  the  diftance  are  to  be  jointly  cen- 
fidercd,  the  exertion    and    the  time    required   are  likewife 
to  be   duly  weighed.      Further,    alfo,     the   nature   of  the 
ground,  the  fource  of  materials  and,  generally,  the  compa- 
rative expence  of  forming  the  road  by  two  doubtful  lines,  as 
well  as  their  comparative  expoj'ure,  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration.     A  long  line  of  road,  acrofs  a  broken  country, 


fhould  not  be  haftily  drawn  or  determined  upon  by  the  di- 
rectors of  this  fort  of  bufinefs. 

But  in  regard  to  the  moll  difficult  and  troublefome  part 
of  this  fort  of  work,— the  neceffary  management  in  the  afcent 
of  hills, — it  is  obferved  that,  whether  in  laying  out  a  frefh 
line,  or  in  altering  an  eftablifhed  one,  modern  road  furvey- 
ors,  like  many  other  reformers,    have  run  from  one  extreme 
to  another.     To  do  away  the  abfurdity  of  going  up  one 
fteep  and  down  another,  to  afcend  a  third  in  order  to  reach 
the  required  elevation   (a  common  occurrence  on  fortuitous 
roads),  they  have  ingenioully,   but  very  injudicioufly,  given 
an  uniform  rife   from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ot  the  afcent. 
In  the  theory  of  mechanics,  and  where  mechanic   powers 
only  were  to  be  ufed,   a  regularly   inclining  plane  would  be 
perfectly  proper,  in   a  cafe  of  this  kind.     Where  the  re- 
quifite  power  is    to    be  applied    by    rational   beings,    the 
fame  principle,  though  not  altogether  perfect,  may  be  al- 
lowed ;  but  when  the  moving  power  is  neither  purely  me- 
chanical, nor  in  a  fufficient  degree  rational,  but  an  irregular 
compound  of  thefe  two  qualities,  the  nature  and  habits  of 
this  power  require,   he  thinks,  to  be  conlulted.      It  is,  he 
conceives,  one  of  many  mftances,  which    fhew  the  impro- 
priety of  applying  purely  mechanical  principles,   in  agricul- 


ture and  rural  concerns,  in  which  they  are  to  lie  combined, 
not  only  with  the  power  but  the  will  of  the  animals.     No 
man  who  lias  been    accuftomed  to  drive  a  road  team    or 
in  the  habit  of  feeing  one  driven  in  a  hilly  country,  and 
who  properly  regards  what  he  lees,    would   lay  out  a  long 
line  ol   afcent   without  one  or  more  breaks,  or  convenient 
reding-places  ;  in  which  the  animals  of  draft  may  relax  at 
their  eafe,   and  fet  off  again  without  difficulty.     He,  how- 
ever, obferves,  theory  will  readily  fugged  that,  by  a  drag- 
ftaff,  or  pall,  a  carriage   may  be  fecurely  ftopped  on  the 
fteepeft  afcent.      Hut  practice  well  knows    the  danger  of 
checking   the    efforts  of    beads  of    draft    while   they   are 
llruggling  againft  the  collar.     For  if  they  poffefs  any  ha- 
bits,  or  even  the  feeds  of  rellivenefs,  nothing  ij,  he  contends, 
more  likely  to  encourage,  or  produce  it,  than  fuffering  them 
to  flop  under  the  difficulties  of  draft.      Befides,  thofe  which 
are  true  to  their  work,  well  knowing  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty to  be  overcome,  in  putting  a  carriage  at  reft  into 
motion  in  fuch  a  fituation,  flop  under  a  degree  of  anxiety  ; 
while  the  more  fpirited  and  irritable  (land  on  the  rack,  and* 
tremble  at  the  apprehension  of  the  painful  effort  they  have 
to  make.     But  let  them  fee  an  end,  or  a  refpite,  of  their 
endeavours,  and  they  will  ftruggle  with  willingiiefs.     A  reft, 
after  the  difficulty  is  furmounted,  comes  as  a  reward  for  their 
exertions.     But  where  the  natural  furface  of  the  ground  is 
well  fludied  in  any  given  cafe,  there  will  feldom,   he  fup. 
pofes,  be  much  difficulty  in  affigning  the  places  proper  for 
rells  ;  fo  as  to  make  the  road  not  only  eafier  for  carriages 
of  burden,  but  fafer  and  more  pleafant  to  travellers,  as  well 
as  more  fightly  :  befides  being  better  to  be  kept  in  repair, 
than  an  uniform  defcent ;  by  reafon  of  the  flatter  ilages  being 
checks  to  the  iurface  water,  and  convenient  places  to  get 
rid  of  it,  without  injury  to  the  face  of  the  road.    But  where 
fuch  breaks  do  not  occur,  the  line  of  afcent  fhould  be  uni. 
form  ;  or  as  nearly  fo  as  the  natural  furface,  or  immoveable 
obftruftions  of  the  acclivity  to  be  furmounted,  will  allow  in 
the  particular  cafe. 

Likewife  in  the  fetting  out  of  thefe  lines,  the  common  level 
is  to  be  fet  by  an  obfervation  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  afcent  (thefe  points  having  been  previoully  de- 
termined on,  by  the  given  circumftances  of  the  general  line 
of  the  road),  or  from  ftation  to  ftation  where  a  clear  view 
cannot  be  had  between  the  extremities  ;  and  the  degree 
of  afcent,  thus  afcertained,   is  to  be  marked  with  a  pencil 


upon  the  inftrument  that  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  pnrpofe. 
And  by  this  mark  it  is  advifed  to  trace  a  rough  line  along 
the  face  of  the  hill;  in  order  to  determine,  with  fufficient 
truth,  refpecting  the  proper  breaks,  or  refting-places,  that  may 
be  required  ;  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  fuch  natural  breaks 
in  the  flope  as  are  fituated   in,  or   fufficiently  near,   the  ge- 
neral line  of  afcent.     And  that  when  this  has  been  done,  to 
afcertain,  by  fimilar  obfervations,   the  exact  angle  of  el 
tion,  or  degree  of  fteepnefs  of  each  rife,  or  length  of  at. 
between  the  breaks,  &c.  by  thefe  means  procuring  an  i 
ring  guide,  in  marking  out  and  forming  the  bafe  or  bed  of 
the  road  ;  without  the  rifle  of  incurring  unneceflary  labour 
and  expence  in  doing  the  work  twice  over  to  bring  it  to  tin- 
truth,  or  a  ilate  of  fuitablc  exactnef*. 

But  it  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Marfliall,  that  the  bell 
fervices  of  the  road  furveyor  lie  in  avoiding,  not  io  furmount- 
ing  hills.  And  that  in  a  long  line  ol  road,  between  places 
of  nearly  equal  elevation,  this  may  often  be  done.  There 
are  inftanccs  of  the  molt  public  roads  going  over  the  tops 
of  hills,  where  lines  of  equal  length  might  be  traced  along 
their  bales  ;  and  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  alcending  and 
defcending  the  deeps  be  avoided  by  fuch  means. 

Very  much  attention  has  lately  been  beltowed  on  this  de- 
X  x  j  partment 
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partment  of  the  road-maker's  bufinefs,  efpecially  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  much  is  ftill  left  to  be 
accomplifhed,  efpecially  in  the  we  (tern  diftri<£ls  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland,  where  an  attachment  ftill  remains  to  the 
original  lines  or  directions. 

And  it  is  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Beatfon  in  the  paper  above 
alluded  to,  that  the  bufinefs  of  laying  out  the  lines  of  roads 
may,  in  fad,  be  reduced  to  three  fimple  principles  ;  thofe  of 
fixing  upon  the  JhorteJ,  the  mofl  level,  and  the  cbeapejl  direc- 
tions, for  which,  though  apparently  very  eafy  of  execution, 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  circumllances  that  render  it 
neceffary  to  deviate  from  them,  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  furveyor  are  found  requifite.     Th*e  firft  requifite  from 
its  being  a  ftraight  line,  is  often  neceffary  to  be  departed 
from  in  order  to  avoid  the  removal  of  expenfive  obftacles, 
fuch  as  hills,  rocks,  water,  and  moralfes.     The  fecond  is  of 
vaft  importance,  and  mould  invariably  be  adhered  to,  if  pof- 
fible,  even  though  the  other  two  fhould,  in  a  certain  degree, 
be  given  up  ;  for  it  is  infinitely  better  to  go  a  confiderable 
way  about  to  obtain  a  level  road,  than  to  go  ftraight  forward 
and  be  obliged  to  take  an  afcent  ;  but  it  may,  in  fome  cafes, 
be  preferable  to  afcend  a  gentle  rife,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  hard  bottom,  and  a  road  eafily  made,  than  to  go  on  a 
level  through  a  fwamp,  or   piece   of  water,  which  would 
require   a  much    greater  quantity  of  materials,  be    much 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  repair,   and  occafion  a  great  deal 
more  expence.     It    is  not  the    molt   hilly  line  to   appear- 
ance   that    is     always    to    be    rejected  as    being  the    leaft 
level  ;  for  the  fteeper  and  fhorter  fome  hills  are,  it  will  be 
the  eafier  to  obtain  a  level  road  in  that  direction,  by  cutting 
down  the  fummits,   and   laying  the   materials   taken   from 
them  in  the  vallies  or  hollow  parts,  which,  in  many  inftances, 
may  be  done  with  great  facility.     And  the  third,  or  the  leaft 
expenfive  line,  is  alio  frequently  given  up,  in  order  to  obtain 
one  or  both  of  the  other  two.      It  is  therefore    concluded, 
that  much  depends  on  the  fkill  and  ability  of  the  furveyor, 
who,  before  he  finally  determines  on  a  line  of  road,  ought  to 
make  himfelf  perfectly  mailer  of  every  part  of  the  interme- 
diate and  adjacent  country  ;  nor  fhould  he  rafhly  determine 
at  once,  but  fhould  examine  repeatedly,  over  and  over  again, 
whether  no  other  line  would   be  better  than  that  he  firft 
thought  of. 

And  with  refpect  to  the  parts  or  divifions  of  which  a 
public  road  fhould  confift,  it  is  obvious  that  they  fhould 
vary  in  fome  meafure,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
or  bufinefs  which  is  carried  on  upon  them,  the  fituation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  the  particular  circumllances  of 
the  different  cafes.  It  is,  however,  contended  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Landed  Property  of  England,"  that  the  plan  and 
formation  of  all  public  roads  fhould  be  the  fame  ;  every 
public  lane,  or  other  fcite  of  a  public  road,  he  conceives, 
ought,  where  the  width  and  other  circumllances  will  permit, 
to  be  divided  into  three  travellable  lines,  namely:  I.  A 
middle  road  of  hard  materials,  for  carriages  and  horfes,  in 
winter  and  wet  feafons  :  2.  A  foft  road,  formed  with  the 
natural  materials  of  the  fcite,  to  be  ufed  in  dry  weather, 
to  fave  the  unneceflary  wear  of  the  hard  road,  and  to  favour 
the  feet  of  travelling  animals ;  as  well  as  for  the  fafety, 
eafe,  and  pleafantnefs  of  travelling  in  the  fummer  feafon  : 
and  3.  A  commodious  path,  for  the  life  of  foot  paffengers, 
at  all  feafons.  But  in  thefe  cafes,  he  thinks,  modern  practice 
has  fimplified  too  much.  Iullead  of  thefe  three  requifitescf 
a  public  road,  we  generally  find  a  parliamentary  or  turnpike 
road  (away  from  the  environs  of  great  towns),  confuting, 
fimply,  of  one  uniform  broaduay  of  hard  materials  ;  upon 
which  horfes  Humble,  and  carriages  jolt,  the  year  round: 
while  travellers  on  feot  are  feen  wading   to  their  ankles  in 


mud,  or  in  dufl,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  wind  and 
weather.  His  notion  of  what  the  nature  of  a  public  road 
ought  to  be,  is,  that  within  the  fences  of  a  lane  or  road 
there  fhould  be  a  raifed  foot-path,  a  convex  hard  road,  a 
foft  fummer  road,  and  channels  to  carry  off  the  water 
collected  by  the  carriage  roads  ;  the  foot-path  being  cut 
acrofs,  in  proper  places,  to  permit  the  water,  which  falls  on 
that  fide  of  the  middle  road,  to  pafs  off  freely  into  the  ditch 
at  that  fide,  as  well  as  to  prevent  horfemen  from  riding 
along  the  path  ;  the  oppofite  hedge-bank  being  perforated, 
to  let  off,  into  the  other  drain  on  the  contrary  fide,  the 
waters  which  may  collect  on  that  fide  of  the  lane  or 
road. 

And  in  regard  to  private  roads  it  is  contended,  that  where 
they  are  much  ufed,  as  in  fuch  as  lead  from  a  village  or  other 
place  to  a  public  road,  they  fhould  have  a  double  carriage 
path,  fo  that  carriages  may  any  where  pais  each  other.  But 
that  for  fuch  as  lead  merely  to  a  farm-houfe  or  a  hamlet, 
a  fingle  line  fufficiently  wide  to  let  a  fingle  or  faddle  horfe 
pafs  a  carriage  with  occafional  dilations  for  carnages  to  pafs 
in,  are  only  in  general  requifite. 

Form  of  Roads. — Further,  in  regard  to  the   mofl  appro- 
priate form  of  roads,  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  perfons  engaged  in  this  fort  of  work,  fome 
contending  in  favour  of  the   convex   form,  while  others   are 
inclined  to  think  the  concave  fhapepreferrable  in  many  cafes  ; 
and  ilill  others,  that   they  fhould  be  either  made  perfectly 
flat   from  one  fide  to  the  other,  with   inclined  planes  longi- 
tudinally, or  be  -wholly  fiat  in  every  direction.   But  experience 
fully  (hews,  that  fome  degree  of  the  convex  form  is  neceffary 
in  almoll  every  cafe,  in  order  that  the  wetnefs  and  moifture 
may  be   dilcharged  with  greater  facility,  and  of  courfe  the 
roads  be  preferved   in  a  more  dry  ftate.     And   in  fpeaking 
of  this  form  of  road,  Mr.  Beatfon  obferves,  that  the  rife  in 
the  middle  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fancy  or  whim  of 
the  makers,  but  in  general  it  is  a  great  deal  too  much.      This 
form  is  adopted  on  the  idea,  that  whatever  wet  falls  upon  the 
road  will  run  off  towards  the   fides   into  drains   made  there 
for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  it.      If  the  roads  were  a  perfect 
fmooth  hard  furface,  this  theory  would,  no  doubt,  he  thinks, 
hold  good ;  but  in  practice  it  is   found   not   to  be  the  cafe, 
for  the  wheels  of  carriages  occafion  fo  many  ruts,  and  fuch 
a  roughnefs  on  the  furface  of  the  roads  in  general,    that 
little  or  no  water  can  run  towards  the  fide-drains,  howevei 
convex  the  road  may  be.      It  confequently   lodges  in  thoie 
ruts,  and  every  fucceeding  carriage,  he  thinks,  the  more  eafily 
makes   them   deeper,    and  works   the  water  and   materials 
together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  very  foon  to  render  the  road 
extremely    difagreeable.        This    frequently     happens,     he 
aliens,  even  on  roads  that  have  been  made  molt  incommodi- 
oufly  convex,  for  the  very  purpofe  of   keeping   them  dry  ; 
confequently,  the   convexity  of  a  road  has   not  the  defired 
effect  of  preventing  water  lodging  upon  the  furface.     Befides, 
it  is,    he   conceives,    extremely  inconvenient  for  all   wheel 
carriages,  and  deftruclive  to  the  road  itfelf,  by  making  the 
loading   reft  unequally   upon  the  wheels,  unlefs   when  go- 
ing on  the  very  middle  of  the  road,   for  the  lowett  wheel  will 
always  bear  the  greateft   part  of  the  burden,  and  therefore 
will  injure  the  road   the  more  in  proportion.      If  a  cart  or 
any  carriage  with  two  wheels  is  loaded,  we  will  fuppofe, 
with  two  tons  weight  ;  when  that  cart  is  upon  a  level  from 
fide   to  fide,  the  load  is  equally   divided,  and   each   wheel 
fuitains  the  weight  of  one  ton  ;  but  if  that  cart  is  going  on 
the  fide  of  a  convex  road,  there  will  perhaps  be  the  weight 
of  a  ton   and  a  half  upon  one   wheel,  and  only  half  a  ton 
upon  the  other,  confequently  the  lower  wheel,  in  this  cafe, 
will  do  the  road  as  much  injury,  as  if  the  cart  were  loaded 
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with  three  tons  upon  a  level,  inftead  of  two  upon  fuch  a 
declivity.  The  proportion  of  weight  upon  each  wheel,  ac- 
cording to  the  declivity,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  load- 
ing of  the  cart,  for  the  higher  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load  is,  the  greater  will  that  weight  be  on  the  lower  wheel  on 
the  fame  declivity  ;  and  therefore  a  cart  loaded  with  hay, 
draw,  or  wool,  or  any  other  bulky  commodity,  will  be 
more  injurious  to  a  convex  road,  unlefs  when  on  the  middle 
of  it,  than  the  fame  cart  loaded  with  the  fame  weight  of 
ftone,  lead,  or  iron,  or  any  other  weighty  commodity  which 
lies  low  in  a  cart  :  and  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
on  fuch  roads,  than  a  ftage-coach  loaded  with  outfide 
pallencrers.  But  the  deftructive  confequences  of  allowing 
carriages  to  heel  much  on  any  fort  of  road  are  even  villble, 
though  in  a  (mail  degree,  he  fuppofes,  from  the  effec/t  pro- 
duced by  a  wheel  going  over  a  ftone,  or  any  hard  iubftance 
lying  in  one  of  the  tracks  or  ruts,  in  which  cafe  there  will 
foon  be  a  deep  hole  formed  by  the  wheel  in  the  other  track, 
directly  oppoiite  to  that  ftone  or  fubftance  which  raifed  the 
other  wheel.  Every  precaution  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ufed 
to  prevent  carriages  heeling  to  one  fide  on  any  part  of  a  road. 
And  he  fuggefts,  that  the  inconvenience,  and  in  many  cafes 
the  danger,  of  going  on  either  fide  of  a  convex  road,  makes 
all  waggoners,  carters,  coachmen,  &c.  keep  always  on  the 
middle,  by  which,  on  fuch  roads,  there  is  feldom  any  other 
part  ufed  by  wheel  carriages,  however  wide  the  road  may 
be  ;  confequently,  by  the  carriages  being  always  confined 
to  the  fame  track,  that  part  of  the  road  foon  gets  out  of 
repair,  and  requires  a  conftant  outlay  of  money  to  keep  it  in 
proper  order  or  condition  for  being  travelled  upon.  It  is 
alfo  added,  that  the  method  of  forming  and  making  the 
convex  roads,  in  the  fir  It  inftance,  appears  to  him  very 
abfurd.  He  fuppofes,  that  before  any  hard  materials  are 
kid  on,  the  road  is  generally  formed  in  fomewhat  a  hollow 
manner,  rounded  below,  in  which  there  are  drains,  or  ditches, 
on  each  fide :  alfo  the  footways  orhorfe  roads  when  made  high 
enough.  Thefe  are  alfo  fometimes  called  the  fummer  roads, 
on  account,  he  fuppofes,  of  that  being  the  only  feafon  they  can 
in  general  be  travelled  upon.  The  road  forms  a  convex  line, 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  lower  at  the  fides  of  it  than  the 
footway  and  fummer  road.  After  being  thus  formed  and  pre- 
pared, the  hai  d  materials,  moftly  confiding  of  broken  itones, 
are  laid  on,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  fill  up  that  fpace  which 
is  the  hollow  m  a  convex  line,  and  when  finifhed,  the  whole 
furface,  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  forms  one  convexity  ; 
the  footways  or  horfc  roads  being  made  a  continuation  of 
the  fame  curve.  And  this  is  Hill  with  the  idea,  that  all 
the  water  that  falls  on  the  road  will  run  into  the  drains  on 
each  fide.  But  let  any  perfon,  in  wet  weather,  take  a  view 
of  a  road  thus  formed,  and  he  will  find,  that,  in  general, 
however  great  the  convexity  may  be,  the  water  will  ft  and  in 
every  rut  and  every  imprefiion  made  upon  it,  efpecially  if 
the  road  has  been  long  travelled  upon  ;  that  the  Hones  on  the 
furface  are  pulverized  by  heavy  wheel  carriages,  and  the  wet 
earth  from  below  worked  up  among  them.  Alfo  where  the 
road  is  but  newly  made  or  repaired,  and  the  materials  are 
futficicntly  porous  to  let  through  the  water,  it  will  then 
lodge  on  the  convex  furface,  in  every  imprefiion  of  a  itone 
or  ether  uneven  part,  particularly  at  the  fides,  where  it  is 
dammed  again  by  the  footways,  and  thus  the  bed  or  found* 
ation  of  the  road  is  Itept  conftantly  moift,  and  ot  courfe  it 
will  very  foon  go  out  ot  repair.  By  thi6  centinualmoillure 
the  (tones  fink  down  into  the  foft  earth]  of  which  the  bed  of 
the  road  is  compofed,  and  this  earth  works  up  through  the 
harder  material':,  and  occaGonsail  that  dirtinels  generally  on 
the  furface  of  roads  in  wet  weather,  although,  perhaps,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs  of  thofe  hard  materials  had 


been  at  firft  laid  over  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  are 
under-drains  made  through  the  footway,  from  the  fide 
parts,  at  every  ten  or  fifteen  yards  diftai  ce,  to  convey  the 
water  into  the  ditches  ;  but  even  this  is  not  found  to  aiifwer 
the  purpofe  intended,  for  the  intermediate  (pact  a  loon 
become  fo  impervious,  that  the  water  does  not  pats  through 
them  to  enter  thefe  drains,  the  wet  earth  being  converted 
into  a  fort  of  puddle,  refembling  what  is  ufed,  in  aquatic 
works,  tor  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  moifture  from 
penetrating  through,  and  confequently  it  lodges  in  all  the 
ruts  and  hollows  on  the  furface,  without  pafiing  off  fo 
quickly  as  fhould  always  be  the  cafe  in  fuch  inftances. 

Befides  this  there  is  another  manner  of  forming  thefe 
convex  roads  advifed  in  the  Bedfordfhire  Agricultural 
Report,  in  which  it  is  propofed  to  leave  a  hollow  or  vacuum, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  middle,  to  depofit  the  hard  materials  in. 
The  only  difference  that  appears  to  be  between  this  and  the 
method  defcribed  above,  is,  that  inftead  of  the  bottom  of  this 
hollow  being  made  convex,  it  is  made  flat,  and  alio  deeper. 
It  is  thought  that  this  method  is  liable  to  the  fame  obje&ion 
as  the  former,  perhaps  even  in  a  ftronger  degree  ;  befides,  it 
would  require  a  much  greater  thicknefs  of  hard  materials, 
which  are  very  expenfive,  and  thofe  materials  would  be  deeped 
or  thickeft  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  where  the  wheuls  of 
carriages  hardly  ever  go,  confequently  that  part  is  not  fo 
liable  to  be  cut  up  as  the  tracks  in  which  wheels  molt  gene- 
rally run,  and  produce  their  greateft  effects.  Mr.  Marihall 
feems,  however,  to  think  more  favourably  of  this  form  of 
road,  efpecially  for  wet  weather,  affuming  it  as  a  found 
pofition,  that  roads,  in  general,  which  are  intended  to  lie  tra- 
velled in  wet  feafons,  fhould  be  convex  or  Jhelving,  not  flat  or 
concave.  It  remains  to  determine  the  proper  degree  of  con- 
vexity of  the  hard  line  of  road  ;  from  the  margin  of  which 
the  dry-weather  line  ought  to  (helve  gently  to  the  foot  of 
the  hedge-bank  ;  fo  that  carriages  may  pafs  freely,  and 
fafely,  from  one  line  to  the  other  ;  and  in  order  that  the  ram- 
water  which  falls  on  that  fide  of  the  lane  may  find  its  way, 
eafily,  into  the  channel  prepared  for  it,  which  is,  he  con- 
ceives, for  a  wet-weather  road,  to  be  regulated  by  a  variety 
of  circumltances  :  as,  firft,  by  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
to  be  formed  :  foft  materials  are  molt  liable  to  be  worn  into 
ruts  and  hollows,  and  require  to  be  laid  up  with  a  quicker 
defcent  for  rain  water,  than  hard  materials,  which  require 
lefs  elevation  or  rotundity  of  furface  ;  and  leaft  of  all  a  firm 
even  pavement.  Secondly,  that  a  convex  road  in  the  face  of 
a  Iteep  is  to  be  laid  up  higher,  with  a  given  material,  than 
one  on  more  level  ground,  on  which  rain-water  has  no  other 
tendency  than  to  the  fides ;  whereas  in  the  face  of  a  deep,  it 
it  may  have  an  equal  or  greater  tendency  along  the  line  of 
road  ;  and  is  liable  to  be  caught  by  the  flighted  imprcflions  of 
wheels  ;  and  thus  to  wear  channels,  as  may  too  often  be  I 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Even  where  the 
furface  of  the  road  is  perfectly  fmooth,  it  may  have  twice 
thediftance  to  run,  before  it  reach  the  outer  margin,  that  it 
has  on  a  level.  And  thirdly,  that  the  degree  ot  convexity 
is  to  be  determined,  in  part,  by  the  width  of  the  road  ;  the 
materials  and  defcent  being  equal.  A  wide  road  requires 
to  be  formed  witli  gn  ater  fidewa)  defcent  thrin  a  narrower 
one;  which  more  readily  fre  i  itfell  from  i  lin-water,  inaf- 
much  as  the  diftance  is  fhorter  from  the  crown  to  the  outfkirts 

ot   the  road  in  fuch  i    i! 

But  thai   the  fri  eing  of  a  road  fro  ater  is  not  the 

only  object  to  bi   kepi   n  vn  v,    nth  >  its  convexity : 

the  tale  .,  ,1   I  larticularly  thofe  of 

burden,   wl  d   up 

high,  require  to  d.     A    carriage   moves   molt 

freely,  and  with  the  !•  .  rtion  of  draft,  when  the  load 
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lies  evenly  upon  the  wheek  on  either  fide.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  weight  is  thrown  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  the 
refiftance  is  increafed  ;  efpecially  on  the  road  which  is  liable 
to  impreflion.  Hence  the  inconvenience  of  a  highly  convex 
road  in  the  face  of  a  deep  ;  and  hence  the  utility  of  breaks 
in  long  afcents,  or  fuch  roads  as  are  formed  in  hilly 
fituations. 

In  fac\,  he  conceives  it  evident  in  refpeft  to  convexity, 
that  every  part  of  a  road  fhould  be  equally  and  duly  convex, 
— mould  be  equally  fafe  and  eafy  for  carriages  of  every  de- 
fcription  ;  otherwife  it  becomes  partially  worn  ;  the  more 
level  parts  only  are  ufed ;  the  deeper  being  in  a  degree  ufe- 
lefs.  Hence  a  road  of  even  and  due  convexity  is  not  only 
eafy  and  fafe,  but  may  be  formed  of  a  narrower  width,  than 
one'  whofe  deep  fides  are  neither  eafy  nor  fafe  to  be  tra- 
velled ;  and  whofe  crown,  only,  is  in  ufe  for  paffing  upon. 
And  on  meafuring  different  pafl'ages  of  roads  which  ap- 
peared to  lie  in  the  mod  defirable  form,  and  taking  their 
convexity,  or  the  elevation  of  the  crown  or  middle  of  the 
road  above  the  bafe  line,  he  has  found  that  roads  of  twenty 
feet  in  width  rife  about  ten  inches :  namely,  one  inch  in 
every  foot,  on  either  fide.  And  he  is  of  opinion  that  this 
refult  may  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  in  forming  roads : 
this  middle  degree  of  convexity  being  bable  to  be  altered 
according  to  the  width  of  the  road,  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  and  other  circumdances  which  have  been  dated 
already. 

And  concerning  the  fecond  or  concave  form  of  roads, 
Mr.  Beatfon  thinks  that  it  is  quite  the  reverfe  of  the  com- 
mon form,  being  lowed  in  the  middle,  where  other  roads 
are  generally  made  highed.  By  differing  fo  widely  from 
the  common  practice,  and  the  general  opinion  of  road  makers, 
one  would  at  fird  be  almod  inclined  to  fuppofe,  that  fo  An- 
gular a  practice  in  forming  roads  could  only  proceed  from 
a  defire  or  propenfity  to  differ  from  the  red  of  mankind  : 
but  when  we  are  told  that  the  late  celebrated  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Bakewell  was  an  advocate  for  this  form  ;  that  the  road 
by  his  farm  of  Difhly,  and  that  through  Mediam,  in  the 
fame  county,  are  both  upon  this  principle,  and  in  much 
better  order  than  the  roads  found  about  them  ;  likewife  that 
the  road  through  Bredon,  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  is  of  the  fame  form,  and  is  faid  to  be  better  now 
than  ever  remembered  before,  and  kept  in  order  at  much 
lefs  expence  : — when  we  confider  thefe  well  authenticated 
fafts,  fupported  by  fuch  refpeftable  evidence,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  the  reafons  for  adopting  this  uncommon  form 
of  road,  are  founded  on  fomething  more  fubdantial  than 
mere  whim  and  caprice  ;  and  confequently  deferve  to  be  more 
fully  invedigated.  This  writer  dates,  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  manner  of  forming  thefe  kinds  of  roads 
before  the  hard  materials  are  lai'd  on,  but,  when  completed, 
he  underdands  the  form  is  fomething  firailar  to  that  of  a 
paved  dreet,  with  a  drain  for  the  water  in  the  middle.  The 
whole  width  of  the  road  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  or 
nearly  fo.  The  fides  are  made  quite  flat.  The  middle  divifion 
has  a  gradual  but  fmall  defcent,  or  concavity,  from  each 
fide  to  the  middle  part,  which  is  the  middle  of  the  road. 
This  concavity  has  alfo  a  fmall  defcent  lengthways,  made 
on  purpofe,  if  not  declining  naturally,  fufficient  to  carry 
off  the  water  to  proper  outlets.  In  the  middle  divifion  the 
bed  and  harded  materials  are  laid.  The  direction  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  as  dated  in  an  ingeni»u6  paper,  in  the  fird  volume 
of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is,  that 
when  the  fall  is  one  foot  in  150  or  200  feet  forward,  the 
fall  from  the  fides  towards  the  middle  ought  to  be  15  inches 
in  20  feet.  When  one  foot  in  100  to  150,  to  be  12  inches. 
One   foot  in   30  or  lefs,  to  be  even  the  whole  breadth. 


Where  the  width  of  a  road  is  60  feet,  one  foot  of  fall  to 
each  40  feet  in  length  of  the  road.     Twenty  feet  from  the 
fides  towards  the  middle,  to  have  nine  inches  of  fall. 
The  inner  20  feet  to  be  flat. 

And  Mr.  Bakewell's  idea,  he  is  informed,  was,  that  water, 
where  it  can  conveniently  be  applied,  fhould  frequently  be 
let  run  upon  this  concave  part,  in  order  to  warn  it  quite 
clean  ;  for  it  is  always  obferved,  where  a  fmall  dream  of 
water  comes  upon  a  road,  that  part,  if  the  bottom  is  good, 
is  generally  firmed,  and  hardly  ever  gives  way.  To  have  a 
command  of  water,  therefore,  to  flood  the  road  at  pleafure, 
he  thought  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  keeping  it  in 
order.  And  the  other  ufeful  properties  attending  a  road  of 
this  form  are  the  following :  There  are  three  parts  of  it  on 
which  wheel  carriages  may  go,  without  heeling  to  either 
fide  ;  on  the  fide  divifions,  and  alfo  on  the  middle  divifion, 
when  the  horfes  walk  in  the  lowed  part.  This  is  certainly 
a  material  advantage,  being  much  more  eafy  for  the  horfes 
and  lefs  injurious  to  the  road.  By  carriages  ufing  iudifcri- 
minately  thefe  three  tracks,  all  parts  of  the  road  will  wear 
more  equally  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time  ;  whereas  in 
the  convex  roads,  there  being  only  one  part,  namely,  the 
middle,  on  which  carriages  can  go  without  heeling,  that 
part  only  is  mod  generally  ufed,  and  confequently  foonelt 
gets  out  of  repair,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  fuch 
roads. 

With  refpeft  to  flat  roads  fioping  longitudinally,  the  ad- 
vocates for  them  obferve  with  good  reafon,  that  bv  being 
flat  or  level  from  fide  to  fide,  the  preffure  of  wheel  car- 
riages will  be  more  equal,  the  friftion  lefs,  and  all  parts  of 
the  road  may  be  travelled  en  with  the  fame  facility  ;  confe- 
quently it  will  wear  more  equally,  be  eafier  kept  in  repnir, 
and  require  fewer  materials  for  keeping  it  up.  But  not- 
withdanding  fuch  advantages  are  deferving  of  attention,  it 
mud  feem  to  thofe  unaccudomed  to  fuch  a  form  of  roa< 
difficult  matter  to  keep  it  fufficiently  dry,  or  free  from  the 
dagnation  of  water  upon  it.  But  from  its  having  been  ob- 
ferved that  the  ruts  made  by  the  wheels  of  carriages  prevent 
the  water  running  to  the  fides  of  convex  roads,  it  is  pro- 
pofed  that  roads  of  this  form  (hould  have  in  every  level  part 
gentle  dopes,  fufficient  for  water  to  run  along,  which,  iup- 
pofing  them  to  be  one  foot  in  fifty,  would  hardly  be  per- 
ceptible. On  thefe  Hopes,  or  inclined  planes,  the  ruts 
made  by  the  wheels  of  carriages  would  promote  the  water 
running  off,  by  forming  fo  many  little  channels  or  con- 
ductors for  it  to  run  into  the  lower  part  of  thefe  flopes, 
from  whence  it  mud  be  properly  conveyed  away.  By  this 
plan  fuch  roads  will  be  much  more  eafily  kept  dry  than  the 
common  roads  ufually  are  or  can  be  from  the  nature  of  their 
condruftion. 

And  farther,  in  regard  to  the  wholly  flat  form  of  roads, 
the  reafons  given  for  them  are  nearly  the  fame  as  dated  in 
fupport  of  the  lad,  only  that  as  there  are  few  parts  of  a 
country  fo  perfectly  level,  for  any  considerable  didance,  that 
water  will  not  run  either  one  way  or  another,  it  is  confe- 
quently unneceffary  to  be  at  the  expence  and  trouble  of 
forming  thofe  Hopes  or  inclined  planes  recommended  in  the 
preceding  form ;  but  that  proper  outlets  fhould  always  be 
kept  clear  at  every  hollow  part,  and  if  the  road  (hould  in 
any  place  be  quite  level,  a  fhallow  crofs  drain,  that  will  oc- 
casion no  impediment  to  carriages  at  every  50  or  60  yards 
didance,  or  nearer,  will  keep  the  road  iufficiently  dry. 

And  it  is  from  thefe  datements  concluded  by  Mr.  Beat- 
fon, that  the  main  objefts  fought  after  are,  1.  To  keep  the 
road  always  as  free  from  moidure  as  pofiible ;  and  2.  To 
conitruft  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  the  draft  or 
communication  eafied,  at  the  lead  expence.     In  thefe  are 
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comprehended  all  the  requifites  neceflary  to  form  a  complete    formed,  mull  be  allowed  to  harden  and  k-ttle  for  iome  time 
road.     To  attain  them  in  the  beft  manner  is  therefore  the     before  any  other  materials  are  laid  on,  great  care  being  taken 
important  point.     Four  different  methods  have  been  dated,     while  in  that  Itate,  to  let  no  carriages  or  cattle  upon  it   and 
each  of  which  has  its  fupporters.    The  arguments  in  favour     it  (hould  be  rolled  with  a  long  wooden  roller,  that  will  reach 
of  each  have  alfo  been  fhortlv  mentioned,  which  will   fhew     at  once  from  each  of  the  fides  to  the  middle.     This  roller 
that  their  main  obje&  is  the  fame,  unlefs  perhaps  the  idea     (hould  be  loaded  with  a  box  of  Hones  to  make  it  fufheientlv 
of  watering  the  concave  road  may  be  confidered  a  deviation     heavy,  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  portable  when  that  box 
trom  one  part  of  the  general  rule;  but  as  that  is  propofed     is  taken  off;  and  it  maybe  fo  contrived,  that  by  chane-iiif 
to  be  done  only  to  wafh  the  road  occalionally,  in  cafe  it  be-     the  horfes  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
comes  dirty  or  fiufhy,  it  cannot  therefore  be  confidered  in     fion   to  turn  the  roller,  in  order  to  make  it  roll   the  fame 
that  light  in  any  refpect  whatever.     But  from  thefe  modes     fpace  over  again.     Being  rolled  in  this  manner,  will  confo- 
of  conflru&ing  roads  being  in  fome  meafure  unfatisfactory,     lidate  the  materials  compofmg  the  ridge  of  road,  and  pre- 
he  is  induced  to  offer  a  new  theory  on  the  fubject,  which  is     pare  it  for  receiving  thofe  to  come  afterwards,  for  it  is  a  molt 
founded  on  the   knowledge  of  the  dratiiied  nature  of  the     abfurd  practice  to  lay  hard   materials  in  the  common  way 
.■arth.      [t  is  however  only  given  as  theory,  having  never,     upon  this  firlt  form  or  bafis  of  a  road,  before  it  is  fufficiently 
he  believes,  been   fubjected  to   the  telt  of  actual  practice,     firm  to  bear  them.     When  thus  formed  and  properly  fettled 
It  is  obferved,  that  every  perfon  who  has  paid  the  lead  at-     the  next  itep  to  be  taken  is  to  imitate  the  works  of  nature 
tention  to  the  drueture  and  formation  of  the  different  ftrata     in   dry    foils   as   nearly  as   poflible,  by  forming  a  flratum 
of  the  earth,  mull  have  feen  that  fome  of  thefe  llrata  are  of     penetrable    by    water,   compofed    either   of  fand  or  fandy 
io  clofe  a  texture  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  moifture  ;  others     gravel,  or  any  other  fubdance  eafielt  to  be  got,  that  is  fuf- 
again  are  fo  porous,  that  water  will  eafily  run  through  them     ficiently  porous  to  admit  water  to  pafs  through  it.     This 
in  any  direction,  till  it  meets  with  fome  obltacle,  or  finds  a     Itratum  (hould  be  laid  quite  level,  and  extending  from  one 
vent.     Of  the  firft  fort  fome  are  lefs  denfe,  and  of  the  latter     fide  of  the  road  to  the  other,  filling  up  the  fmall  drains  alfo 
iome  lefs  porous  than  others,  confequently  as  they  partake     on  the  fides.      Over  this  are  to  be  laid  the  belt  materials  that 
more  or  lefs  of  thefe  qualities,  the  water  or  moiiture  will     can  be  got  for  completing   the  road,  confiding  either   of 
the  more  or  lefs  quickly  penetrate  through  them.     But  in     dones  broken  very  fmall,  or  of  the  bed  gravel.     This  coat 
order  to  fhew  this  more  clearly,  and  apply  the  principle  to     of  hard  materials  need  not  exceed  above  fix  or  feven  inches 
the  conltruction  of  roads,  he  fuppofes  the  fection  of  a  hill     in  thicknefs,  which  being  much  lefs  than  is  commonly  ufed 
or  eminence  compofed  of  a  number  of  ftrata.      It  the  upper     will  be  a  confiderable  faving  ;  and  it  may  even  Hill  be  lefs 
itratum  or  furface   foil  is  of  a  porous  nature,  it  is  evident     if  the  directions    hereafter  given    are  ftrictly   attended    to. 
that  any  water  which  falls  upon  it,  will  penetrate  through     If  this  covering  confilts  of  broken  ftones,  they  mould  af- 
to  the  flratum  below,  where,  if  it  cannot  go  farther,  it  will     terwards  be  laid  over  with  fand  or  fine   gravel,  when  eafily 
glide  along  the  furface  till  it  finds  a  vent  at  the  bottom  of     procured,  fo   as  to   fill  up  all  the  cavities   betwixt  them, 
the  hill ;  if  the  fecond  itratum  is  hollow,  and  continues   on      The  fand  or  rubbifh  from   a  freedone  quarry  is  excellent 
towards  any  depreffion  in  it,  the  water  will  lodge  in  that     tor  this  purpofe,  providing  there  is  no  mixture  of  earth  in  it 
hollow,  and  form  a  fort  of  pool  or  bog,  as  is  fometimes     which  fhould   be   carefully   guarded   againd    in    every   dep 
obferved  on  the  tops  of  hills  ;  but  if  in   this  hollow  place     taken  after  the  road  is  fird  formed.     Thefe  finifhing  mate- 
there  is  a  communication  wi;h  the  porous  itratum,  no  water     rials  being  properly  laid  on  and  fmoothed  with  a  rake    the 
will  lodge  there,  but  it  will  penetrate  through   and  glide     whole  (hould  now,  before  any  carriages  or  horfes  are  admitted 
>ng  the  upper  part  of  the  denfe  itratum  below,  till  it  finds     upon  it,  be  well  rolled  with  a  heavy  iron  roller,  divided  in 
a  vent  on  the  fide  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  as  before,     three  parts  for  the  purpofe,  the  two  hind  divifions  of  the 
\nd  by  tin-  above  it  will  alfo  appear,  that  if  the  uppcrmoft     roller  being  large,  the  front  or  middle  divifion  fmaller,  to  the 
ilratum   is  of  a   clofe   texture   or   clay,  any   water  falling     framing  of  which  the  (hafts  are  fixed,  and  fo  contrived,  that 
upon  it  will  not  only  lodge  in  the  large  hollow,  but   in  the     it  turns   in   the   manner  of  the  fore-wheels  of  a   waggon  * 
fmaller  ones,  and  in  all  the  other  irregularities  or  concavities     there  is  a  box  for  holding  dones  to  increafe  the  weight  when 
that  may  happen  to  be  upon  the  furface.     Hence,  alfo,  it     neceflary  ;  but  in  adding  this  weight,  it  mud  be  obferved 
is  evident  that  in  order  to  keep  dry  the  furface  of  any  fuch     to  lay  about  two-thirds  of  it  over  the  two  large  parts,  and 
piece  of  ground,  it  matters  not  of  what  lhapc  or  form  that     only  one-third  over  the  other,  otherwife   the   preifure  will 
furface  is,  or  whether  it  is  convex  or  flat,  provided  there     not  be  equal.     Iron   rollers  are  fometimes   made   in   three 
is  a  communication  with  fome  under  dratum,  fufficiently     parts,  as  above,  but  being  all  in  a  line,  and  clofe  together 
porous  to  carry  oft"  the  water  below  ;  but  it  is  of  fome  con-     they  are  apt  to  be  choaked  by  gravel  and  fmall  dones,  which 
lequence  the  for>n  of  the  upper  part  of  that  itratum  upon     cannot  happen  in  the  conftruction  here  recommended.      It  is 
winch  the   water   is   to   run,    tor  the   fmoothtr   it    is,    the     contended,  that  if  fuch  a  roller  were  generally  ufed   upon 
water  will  of  courfe  the  more  eafily  flow  away,  and  be  dii-     roads,  efpccially  when   newly  made,  it  would  fave  a  great 
charged  from  it.  deal  of  expence  in  repairing  them  ;   for  it  cannot  be  expected 

It  is  eafy,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  apply  thefe  principles  in  the  that  any  new  road  will  immediately  bear  wheel-carriages,  or 
forming  of  roads  in  the  following  way  :  when  a  new  road  is  continue  long  in  repair,  when  compofed  entirely  of  loofe  mate- 
to  be  formed,  let  it  be  done  in  the  lirll  inilance  nearly  in  rials,  without  the  (mailed  pains  being  taken  to  confolidate 
the  ulual  manner,  witli  fuch  materials  as  are  on  the  fpot,  and  them  together.  Frequent  and  heavy  rolling  would  therefore 
'rcr  the  quality  of  thefe  approaches  to  clay,  fo  much  produce  the  mod  beneficial  effects,  and  would  tend  very  much 
the  better.  Indead,  however,  of  forming  it  convex,  as  is  to  keep  the  road  free  from  deep  ruts  and  holes;  belides, 
generally  done,  let  the  lines  on  either  fide  from  the  middle  there  'is  nothing  could  contribute  more  effectually  to  pro- 
be quite  ftraight,  and  meet  in  an  angle  or  ridge  at  that  part  mote  and  preferve  firmnefs  and  folidity,  two  qualities  with- 
or  the  middle  of  the  road,  having  a  (lope  trom  thence  to  out  which  it  is  impollible  anyroad  can,  with  propriety,  be 
each  fide,  of  about  an  inch  in  a  foot.  There  are  to  be  made  called  a  good  one,  or  have  the  neceflary  degree  of  folidity 
fmall  drains  for  the  more  eafily  conducting  away  the  water  and  tirmnefs. 
that  may  be  collected  at  thofe  places.    The  road,  being  thus  The  advantages  that  would  relult  from  this  mode  of  con- 
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itruction  would  be  various  :  by  being  level  on  the  furface, 
every  part  of  it  is  equally  commodious  for  carriages,  confe- 
quently  it  will  all  be  equally  travelled  upon,  and  the  deep 
ruts  fo  frequent  in  other  roads,  will  almoft  entirely  be  pre- 
vented. J  It  will  therefore  be  much  eafier  kept  in  repair,  and, 
if  properly  managed  at  firft,  will  be  made  at  lefs  expence 
than  the  common  roads,  efpecially  in  a  fandy  foil,  or  where 
fand  or  gravel  is  eaiily  procured.  The  draft  will  be  much 
eafier  on  fuch  a  road.  And  one  very  important  advantage 
is,  by  having  an  under-ftratum  through  which  the  water  can 
penetrate,  and  the  cavities  among  the  harder  materials  being 
filled  with  the  fame  porous  fubftance,  no  water  can  ever 
lodge  on  the  furface,  nor  can  it  ever  become  fo  dirty  as  other 
roads  are  in  wet  weather  ;  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  fur- 
face, unlefs  perhaps  in  very  heavy  rains,  being  condufted 
away  underneath  and  in  every  part.  And  it  may  be  added, 
that  from  the  fmall  drains  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  crofs- 
drains  mould  be  carried  through  the  fences,  provided  the 
level  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  at  the  diftance  of  every 
ten  or  fifteen  yards.  Thefe  crofs-drains  may  be  made  of 
wood,  with  about  an  inch  bore,  or  of  Hone,  if  preferred. 
It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  fort  of  road,  as 
well  as  to  every  other  road  where  the  ground  is  inclofed  on 
each  fide,  that  the  fences  mould  be  lunk  towards  the  fields, 
and  the  water  be  conducted  through  to  thefe  funk  fences, 
inftead  of  the  common  method  of  leaving  large  open  ditches 
and  drains  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  It  mult  alfo  be  particu- 
larly attended  to,  that  on  all  Hoping  roads  on  a  declivity, 
where  the  water  is  apt  in  heavy  rains  to  run  upon  the  fur- 
face, or  at  the  fides,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  run 
in  the  fame  direction  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  but  at 
that  diftance  to  be  conducted  away  to  a  fide  into  the  main 
drains.  It  will  then  do  little  or  no  harm,  as  it  can  never  in- 
creafe  beyond  a  very  weak  ftream  ;  but  if  it  is  allowed  to 
run  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards,  it  will  probably  be 
increafed  to  fuch  a  fize  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  that 
it  will  wafh  away  a  great  deal  of  the  materials,  and  may  be- 
fides  very  much  injure  the  road  or  fences  on  each  fide  of  it, 
which  would  be  highly  difadvantageous  in  many  refpefts. 
Befides,  it  is  fuggefted,  that  a  road  formed  on  this  plan 
need  not  be  quite  fo  wide  as  roads  in  general  are  made,  for 
the  whole  furface  of  it  will  be  in  ufe  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  and  therefore  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  wide 
is  quite  fufficient,  unlefs  near  populous  towns  or  extenfive 
works,  where  great  numbers  cf  carts  or  waggons  are  em- 
ployed. And  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  twenty 
feet  in  width  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  required.  He  has 
obferved  in  feveral  places,  where  the  roads  have  not  been 
above  eighteen  or  twenty  leet  wide,  and  properly  made  from 
fide  to  fide,  that  they  were  in  much  better  condition  than  the 
neighbouring  roads,  from  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide. 
On  thefe  wide  roads,  formed  in  the  ufual  way,  there  is  fel- 
dom  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  middle  of  them  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of ;  the  remainder  one  on  each  fide  being  oc- 
cupied by  heaps  of  ftones,  fcrapings,  and  other  rubbilh, 
which,  although  they  may  partly  be  of  ufe  fometimes  in  re- 
pairing the  roads,  ought  on  no  pretence  to  be  allowed  at  all 
times,  or  at  any  time,  to  lie  there  ;  fuch  rubbifh  being  not 
only  difgraceful  on  the  fides  of  a  public  highway,  but  even 
dangerous,  particularly  in  the  dark,  for  either  carriages  or 
horfti  ;  befides  having  various  other  difadvasitages  arifing 
from  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  the  diffemination  of  their 
feeds. 

But  in  refpeft  to  the  mod  proper  and  beft  form  of  the 
roadway  of  narrow  lanes,  as  thofe  leading  from  village  to 
village,  in  reclule  fituations  ;  where  bridle  roads,  or  pack- 
ways,  have  been  fo  far  opened  as  to  admit  carriages ;  or 
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though  the  whole  width  of  the  iane  may  not  be  more  than 
eight  or  ten  feet,  it  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  trea- 
tife  on  "  Landed  Property,"  that  on  fuch  a  narrow  fpace,  a 
whole  barrel,  or  convex  road,  cannot  eafily  be  kept  up.  If 
raifed,  it  prefently  wears  into  a  middle  track,  and  two 
wheel-ruts,  with  foul  drains  on  either  fide  of  them  ;  and 
becomes,  in  wet  weather,  a  dirty  trough,  winch  is  unfit  for 
either  carriages  or  horfes,  and  in  which  a  foot  paffenger  lias 
not  where  to  fet  his  foot.  But  that  provided  fuch  a  lane 
be  thrown  into  a  Shelving  form,  refembling  half  a  barrelled 
or  convex  road,  a  greater  width  of  travellable  road  for  car- 
riages and  horfes  will  be  obtained  ;  ruts  will  not  be  fo  lia- 
ble to  be  formed  ;  the  whole  of  the  water  of  rains  will  be 
thrown  on  one  fide  ;  while  the  other  will  afford  a  comfortable 
walking  path  at  all  feafons.  And  this,  it  is  added,  is  now 
no  longer  merely  a  probable,  but  a  tried  improvement. 
Lanes,  ten,  twelve,  or  more  feet  wide,  have  been  ftrikingly 
improved  by  it.  And  it  is  further  fuggefted,  that  when 
water,  in  a  wet  feafon,  is  apt  to  ooze  out  of  the  banks  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  lane,  a  narrow  channel  is  to  be  cut,  to 
prevent  its  overflowing  the  road  :  or,  in  forming  the  bed  of 
the  road,  the  inclination  may  in  fome  cafes  be  reverfed  ;  fo 
as  to  throw  the  drain  on  that  fide  of  the  lane  from  whence 
the  fpring  water  iffues  :  thus  the  fame  drain  will  ferve  for 
the  fpring  and  the  rain-waters.  And  it  is  added,  in  regard 
to  this  femi-convex  form  of  road,  that  it  is  applicable,  not 
only  to  narrow  lanes,  but  to  the  fides  of  hills ;  where  the 
road,  as  it  generally  ought,  is  conduced  fidelong,  not  di- 
rectly, up  the  Hope.  By  this  form  of  the  road,  the  whole 
of  the  water  which  falls  upon  it  will  be  got  rid  of,  without 
inconveniency  or  expence.  And  the  bed  of  the  road,  for 
this  purpofe,  may  be  made  narrower  than  for  a  full  convex 
road  ;  a  circumftance  which,  in  fome  cafes,  may  become  a 
faring  of  much  expence.  The  upper  fide  of  a  road  in  this 
form  being  nearly  level,  and  firm  to  the  foot  of  the  fteep, 
would  be  chofen  by  afcending  carriages ;  while  the  lower 
fide  would  acquire  a  loofenefs  of  furface,  and  be  ufed  by 
laden  carriages  going  downward  ;  and  while  a  raifed  foot- 
path, on  the  lower  margin,  would  be  a  fecure  guard,  and  a 
relief  to  the  apprehenfions  of  timorous  travellers. 

But  in  relation  to  the  width  of  public  roads  where  a  blank 
is  given,  it  (hould  be  regulated,  Mr.  Mar/hall  fays,  by  their 
publicity,  as  it  is  compound  folly  to  make  a  road  wider  than 
its  ufe  demands.  He  fuppofes  that  there  are  few  roads,  even 
near  populous  towns,  that  require  a  greater  width  than 
about  thirty-three  feet.  But  every  public  road,  under 
common  circumftances,  fhould  have  a  line  which  is  travel- 
able  at  any  feafon,  and  of  ample  width  to  permit  two  car- 
riages to  pafs  each  other  with  freedom  and  fafety.  This 
ample  width  let  us  fet  down  as  one  ftatute  pole.  In  deep 
clayey  diftridts,  where  hard  materials  are  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured, a  fingle  road,  of  half  a  pole  in  breadth,  with  dila- 
tions at  proper  diftances,  to  let  carriages  pafs  each  other, 
may,  in  many  reclufe  fituations,  be  advifable.  This  regards 
the  breadth  of  the  winter  road,  for  carriages  and  animals  of 
burden.  But  that  the  width  of  a  public  lane  requires  a  more 
enlarged  view.  On  the  plan  offered,  it  is  to  contain,  not 
only  a  wet-weather  road,  for  carriages  and  horfes  ;  but  a 
fummer  road,  and  driftway  ;  as  well  as  a  foot-path,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  any  feafon.  He  obferves,  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  greateft  public  roads  acrofs  the  kingdom,  the  lane  is 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide.  But  this  being  filled  with 
hard  materials,  from  hedge-bank  to  hedge-bank,  carriages 
alone  feldom  find  any  inconveniency  in  thefe  narrow  parts. 
But  where  carriages,  and  large  droves  of  cattle  or  flieep 
meet  in  them,  ftoppages  are  unavoidable,  and  great  incon- 
venience is  of  courfe  fuitained. 

And 
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And  it  is  thought,  that  the  width  of  the  driftway  ought, 
like  that  of  the  hard  materials,  to  be  guided  by  the  publi- 
city of  the  given  road.  In  a  great  public  road,  it  Ihould 
certainly  be  wide  enougli  to  let  two  carriages  pafs  each 
other,  or  one  pole  in  width.  But  in  one  of  lefs  publicity, 
or  where  the  exifling  lane  will  not  admit  of  that  width,  a 
fingle  carriage  path  may  fuffice  ;  as  this  being  a  continuance 
of  the  width  of  the  hard  road,  no  difficulty  in  paffing  can 
be  experienced,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  it. 

But  the  width  of  the  foot-path  and  the  ditch  may  vary 
from  half  a  pole  to  ten  feet. 

It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  on  thele  premifes,  the 
■width  of  the  lane  of  a  great  public  road,  near  a  populous 
trading  place,  ought  to  be  fifty-nine  feet  and  a  half;  and 
that  of  a  common  market-road,  thirty-three  feet.  And 
thefe  widths,  without  any  previous  intention,  come  out 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  direfted  by  aft  of  parliament,  for 
the  lanes  of  turnpike  roads  and  highways.  A  great  error 
in  the  aft,  however,  is,  that  the  lanes  of  all  turnpike  roads, 
(hall  be  fixty  feet  wide  :  thus  incurring  a  lenous  wade  of 
land  ;  and  creating  great  nuifances  ;  which  green  lanes  ever 
are  to  the  occupiers  of  adjoining  lands.  He  from  thisfug- 
gefts,  that  where  exifting  lanes  are  wider  than  all  the  defired 
conveniencies  require,  flips  fhould  be  fold  oft  their  fides,  and 
be  laid  to  cottages,  or  to  the  adjoining  inclofures  ;  having 
recedes  here  and  there,  in  which  to  lodge  materials.  It  has 
long  appeared  to  his  mind  an  evident  pofition,  that  every 
part  of  a  public  lane  fliould  be  ufed  ;  and  consequently  that 
no  part  of  it  ought  to  be  a  nurfery  for  weeds,  or  an  unpro- 
fitable common  pafture  for  ftarving  flock.  Still  he  remarks, 
that  a  wide  lane  has  its  advantages  ;  efpecially  in  a  low  clofe 
fituation.  It  gives  freer  admillion  to  the  fun  and  air  than  a 
narrow  lane,  and  the  road  dries  more  quickly.  And  further, 
that  by  permitting  a  more  forcible  current  of  wind,  the 
pulverized  materials,  or  dirt  of  the  road  is,  in  dry  feafons, 
carried  off  in  the  Hate  of  dull  ;  leaving  the  ufeful  materials 
undillurbed.  And  it  is  highly  proper  to  place  the  principal 
line  of  road  in  the  midway  of  the  lane,  that  it  may  be  the 
moll  effectually  expofed  to  the  agency  of  the  fun  and 
wind. 

Mr  Beatfon  even  fufpefts,  that,  in  the  whule  kingdom, 
thoufands  of  acres  of  fertile  lands  are  loll  to  the  public, 
merely  by  making  the  roads  fo  much  wider  than  there  is  any 
neceffity  for.  In  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  they  fhould 
have  an  ample  width,  as  30  or  40  feet ;  or,  in  fome  cafes, 
confiderably  more,  as  near  the  metropolis.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  making  them  40  or  50  feet  wide,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  through  a  thinly  inhabited  part  of  the  country,  or 
near  the  moll  pitiful  villages,  where  even  20  feet  would  be 
fufficient,  is,  he  contends,  a  mere  wafle  of  ground  for  no 
purpofe,  and  occalions  a  very  great  additional  expence  in 
making  fuch  roads,  which  certainly  might  be  avoided. 
Suppofing  the  medium  neceffary  width  of  road  to  be 
7  yards,  or  21  feet,  and  that  the  medium  width  now  made 
is  11  yards,  or  33  feet;  this  is,  upon  that  fuppofition, 
4  yards  wider  than  is  neceffary  ;  which,  in  every  mile,  is  a 
lols  of  1  acre  1  rood  and  2  perches:  and  fuppofing  there 
are  5000  miles  of  fuch  roads  in  the  whole  kingdom,  there  is 
a  lols  of  more  thin  6300  acre;,  which,  if  eftimated  the 
fame  as  the  improved  value  of  the  wafle  lands,  at  27.1.  per 
acre,  and  at  30  years'  purchafe,  would  produce  255,150/.  ; 
a  fum  which,  it  laid  out  in  improving  the  roads,  and  making 
eafy  communications  through  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, would  be  of  the  grcuU-H  public  advantage.  And  it 
it  evident,  that  where  they  have  the  width  Hated  as  necef- 
fary by  the  firll  of  the  above  writers,  the  lols  fuflaincd  in 
this  wav  mult  be  Hill  greatly  more  confiderable. 
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Mr.  Marfhall  thinks,  that  in  the  operation  of  forming 
roads  of  the  public  kind,  the  firff  bufinefs  of  the  road- 
furveyor  is  to  examine  the  lane,  or  other  fcite  of  the  in- 
tended road,  in  every  part,  to  afcertam  whether  offenfive 
waters  lodge  beneath  it,  and  whether  quickfands  or  land- 
fpring:,  break  out  in  a  wet  feafon,  in  which  this  examination 
is  requiflte  to  be  made.  If  defefts  of  this  kind  be  found, 
effeftual  fubdrains  are  to  be  run  up  to  them  from  the  ditches 
or  fide-drains  of  the  lane,  or  other  fcite.  And  that  the 
next  operation  is  to  adjull  the  furface  of  the  fcite ;  to  ffrike 
off  the  protuberances,  and  fill  up  the  hollow  parts;  and 
thus,  in  ordinary  cafes,  to  mould  it  to  the  firlt  proper 
form,  or  according  to  fome  of  the  other  forms  that  have 
been  mentioned  ;  the  foot-path  and  the  higher  fide  of  the 
foft  road  being  raifed  with  the  earth  which  is  required  to 
be  taken  off  the  bed  of  the  hard  road,  whofe  bafe  or  founda- 
tion ought  to  be  formed  with  peculiar  care.  Every  part  is 
required  to  be  firm  and  found  ;  dry  earth  or  hard  materials 
being  rammed  into  every  hollow  and  yielding  part.  It  i* 
fuggelted  that  the  firll  form  is  adapted  to  firm  binding  ma- 
terials ;  to  fuch  as  acquire,  by  wear,  a  repellent  furface, 
and  fhoot  off  the  waters  that  fall  upon  it  ;  not  to  thofe 
which  are  loofe  and  incohefive,  yielding  to  preffure,  abforb- 
ing  rain-waters,  and  conveying  them  down  to  the  bafe  or 
bed  of  the  road.  Thefe  require  a  flat  or  a  convex  bed,  free 
from  obllruftions  on  either  fide,  fo  that  the  abforbed  wa- 
ters may  effeft  their  efcape  at  the  bafe.  And  that  on  this 
firm  and  level  bed  the  largefl  of  the  hard  materials  are  to 
be  laid ;  next,  thofe  which  are  more  finely  and  evenly 
broken  ;  and,  laflly,  a  covering  of  Hill  finer  materials  :  to 
afiill  the  roller  in  giving  fufheient  firmnefs  to  the  fur- 
face, and  to  render  it  immediately  capable  of  being  travelled 
upon. 

But  in  regard  to  the  preper  materials  for  conftrufting 
roads  with,  Mr.  Marfhall  thinks  that  although  every  dif- 
trift  may  be  faid  to  have  its  own  material,  and  often  with- 
out choice  or  alternative,  yet  there  may  be  inllances  in 
which  ufeful  materials  are  overlooked  or  difregarded.  And 
that  in  fome  parts,  particularly  in  Lancafhire,  large  paving 
Hones  are  in  common  ufe ;  fome  of  the  more  public  roads 
being  rough  pavements,  relembling  the  flreets  of  ill-paved 
towns.  But  that  in  the  northern,  and  fome  of  the  midland 
provinces,  broken  quarry  Hones  are  the  ordinary  road  ma- 
terial ;  and  that,  taking  the  kingdom  at  large,  they  are 
the  moll  common  material.  But  in  the  fouthern  and  wellern 
counties,  flints  and  other  hard  field  Hones,  gathered  off  ley 
grounds,  are  in  common  ufe  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fharp 
flinty  gravel  is  a  favourite  and  valuable  material.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  fmooth,  water-worn,  pebbly  gravel,  col- 
lefted  on  the  fea-bcach,  and  in  river  beds,  is  ufed  ;  and  if 
the  pebbles  are  of  a  hard  texture^  and  be  properly  broken,  to 
make  them  bind,  or  unite  firmly  together,  a  good  road  may 
be  made  of  this  material.  In  fome  cafes,  faud  and  filt,  or 
fine  fea-fand,  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs. 

It  is  likewife  added,  that  the  artificial  materials  oj  1  iad  . 
which  he  has  met  with,  in  quantity,  are  the  drofs  and  1 
ders  of  iron  and  copper  works;  and  burnt  clay,   (burnt  a 
bricks  in  heaps,)   which  in  a  clayey  dulrict,  deiutute 
other  materials,  and  where  fuel  is  cheap,  may  be   found  a 
valuable  fubllance  for  the  purpofe.      It  II  fuggefted  by  Mr. 
Beatfon,  that  in  a  fandy  foil  the  roads  may  be  made  on  the 
new  conflruftion,  he  has   already   recommended,   with  the 
greateft  cafe.      In  fueii  a  (oil,   there  will  be  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  level  the  furface  properly,  fill  up  all  the  hollow 
parts,  roll  it  well  with  the  long  wooden  roller,  and  lay  on 
the  materials  intended  to  finifil  it  with,  in  the  manner  di- 
Y  y  reded. 
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reded,  and  then  roll  it  with  the  heavy  roller,  as  has  been 
advifed  above. 

But  in  cafes  where  the  foil  coniiils  entirely  of  a  deep 
loofe  fand,  the  beft  and  eafieft  way  to  make  a  lading  road 
is,  to  form  it  to  the  width  intended  for  the  hard  materials, 
and  then  to  let  a  channel  be  dug  at  kail  18  inches  in  depth, 
and  about  tho  fame  width  :  let  thefe  be  again  filled,  and 
firmly  built  up  with  ftrong  turf  or  clay,  or  any  other  folid 
fubftance  that  will  prevent  the  materials  to  be  laid  on  the  road 
from  fpreading  to  either  fide  ;  openings  being  left  at  every 
10  or  15  yards,  to  let  the  water  that  falls  on  the  middle 
part  of  the  road  more  eafily  through.  Where  the  form  of 
the  ground  requires  making  irp,  a  little  wall  of  the  fame 
nature,  inttead  of  digging  a  channel,  may  be  built  on  each 
fcde,  nearly  as  high  as  the  furface  of  the  road  is  intended  to 
be.  Thefe  will  prevent  the  hard  materials  laid  on  from 
fpreading,  which  is  the  principal  caufe  of  roads  made  in 
fuch  foils  giving  way  in  fo  (hort  a  time  ;  and  thefe  materials 
will  not  be  fo  liable  to  fink  into  the  fand,  if  it  is  properly 
rolled  before  they  are  laid  on,  as  well  as  at  different  periods 
after  it  is  finifhed.  And  if  there  be  a  fence  on  each  fide  of 
the  road,  and  materials  can  be  fpared  to  cover  it  from  fide 
to  fide,  there  will  be  the  lefs  occafion  for  the  little  walls  ;  as 
thefe  are  only  intended  to  keep  the  hard  materials  within 
the  bounds  prefcribed,  in  cafe  it  is  not  judged  proper  to  lay 
them  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road.  Where,  however, 
thofe  walls  are  thought  requifite,  the  fpaces,  by  being  co- 
vered with  a  little  gravel  or  freeftone-fand,  will  make  very 
good  foot-ways  or  horfe-roads ;  but  in  a  road  finifhed  in  this 
way,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  horfe-roads  diftinft  from 
the  main  road,  as  the  whole,  if  kept  in  proper  order,  will,  he 
fuppofes,  be  fufficiently  fmooth  and  fafe  for  horfes,  or  even 
foot  paffengers,  to  go  upon  at  any  time.  In  (peaking  of 
the  making  of  roads  through  a  clayey  foil,  it  is  remarked 
that  thofe  formed  in  fuch  diftrids  are  in  common  the  moil 
unpleafant  of  any,  chiefly  on  account  of  proper  precautions 
not  being  taken  to  prevent  the  water  lodging  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  fometimes,  perhaps,  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  ma- 
terials, fuch  as  ltones  or  gravel :  but  he  has  often  feen  the 
very  worft  of  clay  roads,  even  where  no  fuch  excufe  could 
be  given.  And  that  it  feems  hardly  ever  to  have  occurred 
to  thofe  who  had  the  diredtion  of  fuch  roads,  that  fand,  pro- 
perly applied,  would  in  a  great  mcafure  remedy  all  the  de- 
fects complained  of;  and  there  are  few  parts  of  a  country 
where  fand  of  fome  fort,  or  freeftone-rock,  or  iandy  gravel, 
may  not  be  obtained  by  fome  means.  In  certain  fituations 
it  may,  no  doubt,  be  more  expenlive  and  difficult  to  procure 
fuch  materials  than  in  others  ;  but  thefe  are  local  advantages, 
which  road-makers  muft  lay  their  account  with.  But  the 
exceflive  inconvenience  of  bad  roads,  the  expence  occafioned 
by  the  tear  and  wear  of  wheel-carriages  and  harnefs,  the 
rilk  of  diflocating  the  limbs  of  horfes,  together  with  many 
other  difadvantages,  ought  to  ftimulate  all  concerned  to 
exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  roads  good,  and 
eafily  paffable,  be  the  difficulties  what  they  may,  that 
Hand  in  the  way  of  them. 

It  is  hinted,  that  in  fuch  places  as  where  no  hard  ma- 
terials can  be  got,  if  the  road  were  formed  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  firft  noticed,  the  evils  complained  of 
might  probably  foon  be  remedied.  The  clay  fhould  be  ex- 
cavated, fo  as  to  form  a  ridge  in  the  bottom  of  the  excava- 
tion. There  fhould  be  fmall  openings  or  drain3  at  every 
10  or  15  yards,  or  at  every  hollow  place,  to  conduit  away 
the  moilture  into  the  main  drains.  If  this  excavation  is  then 
filled  with  fand,  or  any  other  porous  matter  eafieft  to  be 
got,  and  finifhed  as  formerly  direfted,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  road  would  fooo  become  as  good  as  could  be  wifhed 


for.  Something  fimilar  to  this  he  has  known  put  in  prac- 
tice by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  in  Chefhire,  on  whofe 
eftate,  being  a  ftrong  clay  foil,  the  roads  were  fo  exceffively 
bad  as  hardly  to  be  paffable.  He  dug  away  the  furface  of 
the  road  to  the  depth  of  12  or  14  inches,  and  having  the 
command  of  plenty  of  fand,  he  filled  up  the  excavation 
therewith,  and  covered  the  whole  with  gravel  ;  by  which 
means  he  has  now  made,  fo  far  as  completed  in  this  manner, 
as  pleafant  a  road  as  one  could  wifh  to  travel  on.  He  is 
not  certain  if  he  left  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  with  a 
ridge  in  the  middle,  as  here  directed  ;  but  he  is  clear  this 
would  be  an  advantage,  as  well  as  the  outlets  at  certain  dif- 
tances,  to  let  away  the  water. 

And  in  conftrudting  roads  through  boggy  or  moraffy 
foils,  it  is  advifed,  after  proper  fteps  have  been  taken,  to 
drain  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  pofiible,  by  deep  ditches 
or  drains  withinfide  the  fences,  if  inclofed,  or  intended  to 
be  inclofed,  on  each  fide.  Thefe  drains  fhould  be  caft  at 
leaft  a  twelvemonth  before  any  thing  elfe  is  done  towards 
making  the  road  ;  for  if  the  place  is  very  boggy,  it  will  be 
found  to  fubfide  confiderably  after  the  water  is  drained 
away  ;  and  fome  parts  will  fubfide  more  than  others,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  the  moffy  foil,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  water  lodged  there.  Thofe  parts  will,  therefore,  be  the 
better  feen  the  fecond  feafon  than  the  firft.  All  hollows  or 
irregularities  fhould  then  be  filled  up  and  levelled,  either  by 
taking  from  the  heights  and  filling  up  the  hollows,  or  by 
fome  other  proper  materials  ncareft  at  hand.  In  either  cafe, 
the  furface  fods  fhould,  with  a  pufh-plough  or  paring  fpade, 
be  carefully  pared  off  the  heights  to  be  lowered,  and  alio 
off  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up.  Thefe  fods  fhould  be  laid 
afide,  till  thofe  places  are  brought  to  their  proper  level,  and 
fhould  then  be  laid  on  again.  This  will  make  the  whole 
furface  of  an  uniform  toughnefs,  which  would  not  be  the 
cafe  where  the  fods  are  not  laid  on  in  this  way.  After  this 
has  been  done,  the  breadth  of  the  intended  part  for  re- 
ceiving the  hard  materials  fhould  be  marked  off;  then  let 
that  part  be  covered  with  fand,  or  fuch  porous  fubftance, 
as  before  recommended,  to  the  thicknefs  of  at  leaft  10  or 
12  inches.  Then  roll  this,  and  finifh  it  as  already  directed  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  road  made  in  this  manner  may 
be  as  good  through  a  mofs  as  in  any  other  iituation.  This 
he  fpeaks  of  from  experience,  having  feen  the  moft  pleafani 
roads  made  in  this  manner,  through  mofles  formerly  thought 
impaffable.  When  the  mofs  is  too  foft  to  admit  horfes  upon 
it,  the  fandy  ftratum  may  be  rolled  by  men,  the  weight  of 
the  roller  being  regulated  by  the  ftone  box,  according  to 
their  ftrength.  Sometimes  the  rolling  is  altogether  omitted  ; 
but  it  is  much  better  to  roll,  when  practicable.  It  is  added, 
that  there  are  other  methods  of  making  roads  through 
moffes ;  as  by  laying  a  foundation  of  broom,  furze,  or 
heath,  and  then  the  hard  materials  above  them.  But  fand 
is  greatly  preferable,  where  it  can  eafily  be  got,  and  when 
the  track  of  the  road  is  properly  drained,  as  it  always  ought 
to  be,  before  any  thing  is  laid  upon  it  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing a  road.  Thefe  principles  and  directions  are,  it  is  faid, 
equally  applicable  on  all  other  forts  of  foil,  with  trifling 
variations,  according  to  the  peculiar  circumltanees  of  the 
cafes. 

And  it  is  fuppofed,  that  in  the  above  cafes  the  roads 
were  formed  where  the  fcite  or  track  was  nearly  level  from 
one  fide  to  the  other ;  but  there  are  other  fituations,  fuch 
as  when  cut  or  formed  on  the  fides  of  hills,  where  fome 
other  precautions  become  neceffary  to  be  attended  to. 
In  thefe  cafes  it  is  obferved,  that  in  making  them  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  excavation  affords  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  materials  for  the  purpofe ;  and  the  part  cut  out 
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of  the  folid  very  rarely  requires  any  covering  laid  upon  it. 
This,  however,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  foil.  If  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  road  is  formed  from  the  folid,  and 
that  is  fufficiently  hard,  no  extraneous  materials  will  be 
neceffary  ;  but  if  the  foil  is  a  compound  of  clay,  or  of  a 
fbft  nature,  the  above  rules  and  regulations  muft  be  had 
recourfe  to.  And  that  where  the  parts  are  made  up  from 
the  excavation,  they  ought  to  be  formed  confiderably 
higher  at  firll  than  the  other  parts,  as  they  will  naturally  fub- 
fide  for  fome  time  afterwards,  and  the  hard  materials  mould 
not  be  laid  on  till  they  have  fufficicnt  time  for  that  purpofe, 
which  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  rolling  ;  and  it  fhould 
be  obferved,  that  it  is  much  better  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
thofe  parts  to  their  proper  level  before  the  materials  are 
laid  on,  than  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  making  up  any 
of  them  at  the  time.  And  further,  that  where  the  hill  is 
of  a  confiderable  height  above  the  road,  a  good  deal  of 
water  will  fometimes  come  down.  In  this  cafe  it  is  in 
general  better  to  intercept  that  water  at  fome  little  dif- 
tance  from  the  fide  of  the  road,  than  to  allow  it  to  run 
down  the  face  of  the  bank.  If  allowed  to  run  down  this 
face,  it  will  very  foon  moulder  it  away,  efpecially  in  frofty 
weather,  and  will  always  choak  up  any  drain  that  may  be 
made,  whether  covered  or  open  ;  for  if  covered,  the  earth 
that  moulders  down  will  in  a  fhort  time  become  fo  clofe, 
that  water  will  not  get  through  it  to  the  drain  before  it 
runs  off  upon  the  road  ;  and  if  open,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  troublefome  to  keep  it  clear.  In  this  cafe,  by 
intercepting  it  about  four  or  fix  feet  from  the  brink,  and 
conducting  it  away  to  the  moft  convenient  outlet,  it  would 
be  much  eafier  to  keep  the  road  dry.  If  the  face  of  the 
bank  be  irregular,  the  water  may  it  ill  be  conducted  away, 
by  making  the  drain  recede  from  the  brink  at  fuch  places, 
and  keeping  the  courfe  always  at  a  proper  level,  or  it  might, 
he  fuppofes,  be  let  off  at  every  hollow  place  by  fmall  re- 
ceffes  faced  up  with  (tone,  or  by  wooden  fpouts  funk  up- 
right in  the  bank  at  every  fuch  hollow  ;  to  conduft  the 
water  from  the  upper  drain  to  a  crofs  covered  drain  below 
the  road,  by  which  it  may  be  carried  away  at  the  lower 
fide,  without  any  injury  being  done  to  the  road.  And  it  is 
advifed,  that  in  the  forming  and  making  of  thefe,  as  well  as 
all  other  roads,  the  preventing  of  any  water  running  on 
them,  except  what  falls  from  the  clouds,  lhould  carefully 
be  attended  to.  Where  this  cannot  eafily  be  done,  and 
where  it  is  neceffary  to  allow  a  dream  to  run  along  the  fide 
of  a  road,  the  drains  or  ditches  which,  as  before  obferved, 
fhould  be  withinfide  the  fences,  lhould  be  made  of  a  proper 
fize  accordingly,  as  the  fmall  drains  filled  with  fand  or 
gravel,  as  already  recommended,  are  only  meant  for  fuch 
roads  as  can  have  no  extra  water  coming  upon  them  in  this 
way. 

But  in  refpeft  to  private  roads,  the  nature  and  manner  of 
laying  them  out  has  been  already  noticed.  And  in  refpect 
to  the  method  of  forming  them,  Mr.  Marihall  fays,  it  is 
the  fame  where  llrong  cohefive  binding  materials  are  made 
ufe  of,  whether  in  a  lane,  or  acrofs  open  ground.  The 
mode  he  advifes  is  to  form  a  receptacle  for  fuch  hard  ma- 
terials, twelve  or  more  inches  deep  ;  either  by  digging  to 
this  depth  beneath  the  natural  furfaee,  and  carrying  off  the 
excavated  foil ;  or  to  half  the  depth,  difpoling  of  the  foil 
raifed  in  the  operation  on  each  fide  of  the  receptacle  ;  fo 
as  to  elevate  the  general  furfaee  of  the  road  above  that  of 
the  adjacent  ground.  And  in  this  receptacle  depoiit  the 
materials  ;  leaving  the  furfaee  cither  in  a  convex  or  a  lemi- 
convex  form,  as  the  turn  of  the  lurface  of  the  ground  to 
be  travelled  over  may  direct :  the  margin  or  margins  of 
the  road,  at  which  the  rain-water  is  to  be  collected,  being 


left  a  few  inches  beneath  the  adjoining  fward.  But  that 
in  forming  roads  of  every  defcription  with  fand,  loofe 
gravel,  or  other  incohefive  abforbent  materials,  which  im- 
bibe the  rain-waters  that  fall  on  them,  a  receptacle  of  that 
kind  is  altogether  improper.  Such  materials  ought  to  be 
laid  on  a  level  or  an  elevated  furfaee  ;  and  a  fhallow  drain 
to  be  open  on  either  fide,  for  the  abforbent  waters  to  filter 
into  ;  thus  preventing  a  furcharge,  and  freeing  the  furfaee 
entirely  from  colle&ed  moifture,  which  would  be  highly  inju- 
rious to  it.  And  it  is  here  added,  that  the  furfaee  of  a  road 
which  is  formed  of  well-broken  itones,  binding  gravel,  or 
other  firmly  cohefive  materials,  and  which  is  much  ufed,  pre- 
fently  becomes  repellent  of  the  water  which  falls  upon  it ;  no 
matter  as  to  the  bafis  on  which  they  are  depofited  ;  pro- 
vided it  is  found  and  firm  enough  to  fupport  them.  And 
that  where  the  fituation  is  low  and  the  land  of  a  moid  reten- 
tive nature,  a  deep  drain  on  one  or  on  each  fide  may  be 
proper  to  give  due  firmnefs  and  liability  to  the  bafe.  Such 
drain,  however,  is  not  to  be  funk  clofe  along  the  margin 
of  the  hard  materials,  to  deter  horfemen  and  carriage- 
drivers  from  coming  near  it,  but  a  few  feet  diftant  from  it ; 
fo  that  every  inch  of  the  hard  road  may  be  ufed  with  equal 
plealure  and  fafety,  and  a  commodious  driving  and  walk- 
ing path  be  formed  between  the  road  and  the  drain  ;  pro- 
per channels  being  cut  acrofs  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
kept  properly  dry,  And  further  that  in  a  dry  fituation, 
as  acrofs  a  gravelly  or  ftony  height,  little  more  is  frequently 
required  than  to  remove  the  furfaee  mould,  and  lay  bare  the 
rock  or  the  bed  of  gravel  beneath  it  ;  asd  then  to  give  the 
indurate  bafe  a  round  or  a  (helving  form,  as  the  lying  of 
the  ground  may  require.  In  this  way  a  travellable  road 
may  be  made,  and  kept  up  at  one-tenth  of  the  expence 
incurred  by  the  ordinary  pra&ice  in  this  cafe  ;  which  is  to 
gather  up  the  furfaee  foil  into  a  ridge,  and  on  this  foft 
fpongy  bed  to  lay  coat  after  coat  of  fome  hard  materials, 
fetched  perhaps  from  a  diltance !  at  much  expence  for  the 
purpofe. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  forts  of  roads  there  are  ftill 
others,  which  require  fome  art  to  form  and  keep  them  up 
in  particular  fituations ;  thefe  have  the  denomination  ol 
carriage  and  horfe-tracks,  and  are  defcribed  under  theC 
different  heads. 

Methods  of  Repairing  Roads. — It  is  noticed  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Landed  Property  of  England,"  that  this  is  B 
bufmefs  that  incurs  a  heavy  expence  on  landed  property, 
and  of  courfe  requires  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  land.  And  in  the  paper  men- 
tioned above  it  is  obferved,  that  where  the  funds  of  the 
parifli  will  admit,  which  would  generally  be  a  faving,  that 
proper  pcrfons  fhould  be  appointed  in  them,  or  have  the 
charge  of  a  certain  extent  of  road  to  fee  where  any  part  is 
giving  way  or  getting  out  of  order,  and  to  direft  their 
immediate  repairs.  Alfo  to  take  care  that  no  water  ftande 
m  the  hollows  or  ruts  upon  them.  And,  that  the  fummer 
feafon  is  the  bed  not  only  for  making,  but  for  repairing 
roads,  nor  ought  they  on  any  account  to  be  touched  in 
winter,  unlefs  to  give  a  temporary  aid  to  fome  fudden 
breach  that  is  perhaps  almoft  impaffable,  or  to  let  off  any 
il  [Tiding  water.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
lee  a  number  of  labourers  employed  on  the  highways  in 
winter,  when  the  days  are  fliort,  and  but  a  few  hours 
labour  can  be  obtained  of  them.  Indeed  fo  little  attention 
is  there  often  paid  to  repairing  the  highways,  that  fome- 
times old  infirm  people  are  employed  for  the  purpofe,  as  if 
repairing  roads  were  a  lort  ol  trifling  bye  job,  merely  for 
the  employment  of  paupers,  or  lame,  miferablc  objects, 
who  can  get  no  other  means  of  fubfiftence.  And  Mr. 
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Marfhall  thinks,  that  in  this  fort  of  work,  the  beft  fervice 
of  the  furveyor  is  to  keep  their  furfaces  fmooth  and  even  ; 
fa  that  rain-water  may  find  a  free  and  ready  paflage  to  its 
proper  drain.  Ruts  and  hollow  parts  are  to  be  filled  up, 
level,  or  even  with  the  general  furface,  as  often  as  they  are 
formed,  and  perfectly  free  from  water.  This  attention  is 
more  efpecially  requifite  to  a  new  made  road,  whofe  bed 
and  foundation  are  not  yet  fully  confirmed.  But  in  every 
cafe,  and  at  all  times,  a  folicitous  regard  is  due  to  this  moil 
important,  yet  moil  neglected  part  of  road  furveying. 
Much  expence  of  materials  and  labour  may  thereby  be 
faved,  and  the  great  end  of  road-making  be  fully  obtained : 
namely,  that  of  rendering  the  road  in  all  feafons  eafy,  fafe, 
and  pleafant  to  the  traveller,  as  well  as  eafy  in  the  convey- 
ance of  all  forts  of  articles.  Befides,  he  conceives,  that 
in  this  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  making  new  roads, 
*ery  much  depends  on  breaking  the  materials  evenly.  For, 
by  doing  this,  the  wear  of  the  road  becomes  regular. 
Where  the  heads  of  large  ftones  rife  above  the  general 
furface,  they  become  obftacles  to  carriages,  and  Humbling 
blocks  to  horfes  ;  befide  their  tending,  by  the  jolting  motion 
which  they  give  to  carriages,  to  indent  the  furface  on  either 
fide  of  them,  and  thus  to  increafe  the  roughnefs,  and  haften 
the  decay  of  the  road.  It  is  added,  that  by  the  law  of 
gravitation  and  the  action  of  wheel-carriages,  a  pit  or  hol- 
low place  in  the  furface  of  a  road  is  made  deeper  every 
time  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  pafles  through  it.  The  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel  acts  as  a  chiffel,  and  in  falling  into  the 
hallow  receives  an  impetus  or  acquired  force  in  addition  to 
the  aclual  weight  it  is  loaded  with  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  general  load  is,  by  placing  it  out 
of  its  upright  pofture,  taken  from  the  upper  and  thrown 
upon  the  lower  wheel.  Likewife  hard  protuberances,  be- 
fide being  dangerous  or  difagreeable  to  travellers,  whether 
en  horfeback  or  in  carriages,  are  injurious  to  a  road,  as 
being  the  caufes  of  pits  and  hollow  places  in  its  furface. 
Every  hard  protuberance,  as  the  point  of  a  ftone  Handing 
above  the  general  furface  of  the  road,  or  a  large  ftone 
lying  loofe  upon  it,  is  productive  of  four  impreffions : 
namely,  two,  by  throwing  additional  weight  upon  the  op- 
pofite  wheels  (going  both  ways),  and  two  more  by  the  im- 
petus or  acquired  force  of  the  wheels  (paffing  both  ways) 
in  falling  on  the  furface  of  the  road.  He  therefore  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  firft  duty  of  the  furveyor,  not  only  to 
fill  up  the  ruts  and  hollows,  from  time  to  time,  but  to 
pick  out  or  to  crufh  with  a  heavy  hammer  the  ftones, 
whofe  tops  rife  above  the  general  furface  ;  as  well  as  to 
gather  off  thofe  which  lie  loofe  upon  the  road  ;  the  latter 
being  an  operation  that  is  readily  performed,  yet  frequently 
neglected,  and  in  fome  places  to  a  fliameful  degree,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland. 

And  in  refpect  to  the  fizes  moft  proper  for  road-ftones 
it  requires  much  latitude.  Not  only  the  intended  ufe  of 
the  road,  but  the  nature  of  the  material  is  to  be  confidered. 
A  road  for  broad-wheeled  carriages  of  burden,  only,  may 
be  made  of  larger  Hones  than  one  for  narrow  wheels.  And 
hard  ftones  require  to  be  broken  fmaller  than  thofe  which 
more  readily  wear  down,  and  form  a  travellable  furface. 
For  when  once  the  furface  of  the  materials  becomes  united 
and  cemented  together,  and  its  rock-like  texture  efta- 
blifhed,  the  ftones  that  are  crulhed,  and  the  fmaller  frag- 
ments which  are  fplintered  on,  in  wear,  ferve,  he  fuppofes, 
to  incruft  and  bind  together  the  ftratum  of  ftones  which  lie 
next,  in  fucceflion,  beneath  :  efpecially  if  proper  attention 
be  paid  to  the  irregularities  of  wear,  and  to  bring  back  the 
furface,  wherever  it  is  requifite,  to  its  original  evennefs  of 
convexity  where  that  form  is  adopted  :— fo  that  it  may,  in 


every  part,  aft  as  an  arch,  and  may  be  able  to  refift,  with 
the  greateft  firmnefs,  the  weight  with  which  it  may  be 
imprefled.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  forming 
and  repairing  roads  with  ftones  of  fize,  a  confiderable  ftiare 
of  the  expence  arifes  from  the  labour  of  reducing  the  mate- 
rials ;  and,  in  confequence,  the  fmaller  they  are  broken  the 
greater  becomes  the  expence.  This,  on  ordinary  occafions, 
is  a  ferious  confideration.  Hence,  in  conftrucYing  and  re- 
pairing common  roads,  it  is  advifable,  initead  of°reducing 
the  iurface  ftones  to  i'mall  fragments  with  the  hammer  at  a 
great  cod,  to  cover  them  with  materials  that  are  already 
reduced  ;  as  the  rubbiih  of  ilone  quarries,  foft  ftones,  or 
gravel,  or  the  fcrapings  of  the  road  to  be  repaired.  Such 
cementing  materials  being  warned  and  worked  down  by 
rains,  and  the  action  of  carriages,  and  the  feet  of  travelling 
animals,  among  the  furface  ftones,  affift  much  in  binding 
and  fixing  them  in  a  firm  cruft  ;  and  in  making  the 
road  immediately  pafl'able  by  horfes  and  light  carriages  ; 
motl  particularly  if  the  whole  be  compreffed,  and  united' 
together  with  a  heavy  roller  (fuitable  to  the  purpofe),  re- 
peatedly pafied  over  the  furface  of  it.  And  another  good 
method  of  faving  expence  in  this  way,  where  materials  are 
readily  procured,  is  that  of  placing  the  coarfe  unbroken 
ftones  or  other  hard  materials  in  the  bottom  part  or  bed  of 
the  road,  covering  them  over  with  gravel,  or  other  forts  of 
materials  that  are  of  a  fmall  kind.  However,  where  the 
hard  materials  are  broken  down  fmall  and  evenly  the  roads 
are  found  to  wear  tho  beft. 

The  proper  materials  for  repairing  roads  are  in  a  great 
meafure  the  fame  as  thofe  which  are  ufed  for  the  makino- 
of  them  in  the  firft  inftance.  The  writer  of  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  Middlefex  thinks  the  rounded  ftony  materials  of 
the  nature  of  flint,  found  in  gravel  pits  and  river  bottoms,  are 
in  every  refpeft  more  fit  for  roads  than  any  other  flinty 
matters.  The  materials  for  the  fupport  of  great  public 
roads  mould,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  felefted  from  among  fuch 
ftony  fubftances  as  are  tough  as  well  as  hard;  for  this 
purpofe,  hornblende  is  believed  to  be  particularly  fuitable, 
to  which  may  be  added  whinftone,  bafalts,  iron-ore,  and  all 
fuch  ftones  as  contain  iron,  as  well  as  the  flag,  or  the  refufe 
of  furnaces.  The  comparative  weight  which  ftones  of 
fimilar  iize  and  figure  can  fupport  without  being  broken,  is, 
it  is  imagined,  the  criterion  by  which  to  try  them  for  'this 
ufe. 

Mr.  Beatfon  thinks,  that  if  the  above  directions  were 
ftrictly  attended  to,  and  every  appearance  of  a  breach  or 
defect  in  a  road  at  once  repaired,  the  fame  materials,  when 
difplaced,  would  very  often,  if  properly  relaid,  and  fit  for 
the  purpofe,  repair  the  part  beginning  to  fail  ;  whereas,  if 
neglefted  for  fome  time,  and  allowed  to  get  much  out  of 
repair,  it  will  probably  require  a  confiderable  additional 
quantity  of  materials,  and  thereby  occafion  a  great  deal  of 
expence  that  might  have  been  faved.  He  alfo  fuggefts, 
that  during  the  time  of  hard  froil,  it  may  be  very  proper 
to  drive  materials,  and  lay  them  down  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  at  hand  to  repair  the  roads  when  the  feafon  permits, 
but  fuch. a  time  is  the  moft  improper  of  any  for  applying 
thofe  materials.  And  that  in  laying  them  down  it  is  a 
very  general  pradice  to  place  them  in  fmall  heaps  alon-r  the 
fides  of  the  road,  and  even  encroaching  fometimes&very 
much  upon  the  fpace  allotted  for  travelling  on.  This 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  allowed  (unlefs  thofe  materials 
are  to  be  immediately  ufed),  for  reafons  fo  obvious,  it  is 
unneceflary  to  mention  them.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
have  recefles  at  certain  convenient  places,  for  the  purpofe 
of  laying  the  materials  in  till  wanted  ;  by  which  means  the 
mconvemencies  attending  the  common  way  would  be  totally 
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avoided  ;  and  travellers  might  then,  without  interruption, 
ufe  any  part  of  the  road  they  found  belt  ;  and  befides, 
there  would  then  be  lefs  occafion  for  making  the  roads  fo 
wide  as  they  arc  generally  made,  which  would  undoubtedly 
fave  a  great  deal  of  money  in  keeping  them  in  repair,  or 
proper  condition. 

It  is  ftated,  that  rolling  of  roads  with  a  heavy  roller,  as 
dire&ed  above,  would  be  a  very  beneficial  practice  in  keep- 
ing them  in  good  repair,  efpecially  if  the  hard  materials, 
that  are  worked  out  of  place  by  the  wheels  of  carriages,  are 
raked  in  again  previous  to  the  roller  palling  over  them. 
This  would  be  an  eafy  and  expeditious  operation,  and  it 
taken  in  proper  time,  would,  in  many  cafes,  be  all  that 
is  neceffary  to  put  the  road  in  repair.  It  is,  however,  an 
implement  that  is  very  feldom  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe 
by  the  overlookers  of  roads. 

And  the  ufe  of  machinery  has  probably  been  hitherto  too 
little  attended  to  in  the  execution  of  this  fort  of  work  ;  but 
from   the   increafing    price  of  hand-labour,   it  certainly  at 
prefeut  demands  the  lerious  notice  of  the  managers  of  this 
fort  of  bulinefs.     For  dragging  over  roads,  when  much  out 
of  repair,  in   order    to    replace    the  Hones  or  gravel  dif- 
turbed  by  wheel-carriages,  a  fort  of  harrow  has  been  in- 
vented   by  Mr.  Harriott  of  Great  Stanbridge,    in   Effex, 
for  which  he  received  a  premium  from  the   Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  and  of  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account.     "  Being  appointed  furveyor  of  the  roads  at 
Michaelmas,    1 7 86,  and  finding  them  very  bad,   I  provided 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Hones  and  gravel  againft  the  next 
fummer,   to  cover   the  roads   pretty    thick  ;    but  when   fo 
done,   I  found   the  heavy  loads  of  chalk,  gravel,  and  corn, 
foon  turned  the  Hones  out,  and  made  almoft  as  deep  a  rut 
or  rake  as  ever.     Stubbing  the  quarters  in  1  found  an  end- 
lefs  job,  as  well  as  a  great  expence  ;   I,  therefore,  contrived 
the  road- harrow,  and  by  the  help  of  which  I  have,  during 
the  lalt  fummer,  at   a   very  trifling  expence  to  the  parilh 
(after   the   ruts    were    again    filled  up    witli   Hones),  kept 
the  roads  in  extraordinary  good  condition.      A  man,  a  boy, 
and  two  horfes  will   do  three  miles  in  length  in  one  day, 
completely  harrowing  down  the  quarters,  and  drawing  the 
Hones   together,     which,    by    means   of   the   mould-boards, 
are  dropped  into  the  ruts,  far  better  than  a  man  can  Hub 
them  in.      Now,  if  a  man  was  employed  to  Hub,  he  could  not 
do  it  for  lefa  than  a  penny  per  rod,  ot  fixteen  teet  and  a  half, 
(the  moH  common  is  three  halfpence,  or  two-pence  per  rod, 
if  they  Hub  the  outfide  as  well  as  the  infide  quarter,)  which 
would  amount  to  one  pound  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence  for 
one  mde  in  length,  confcquently  to  tour  pounds   for  three 
miles,  which  the  road-harrow  will  do   in  one  day  ;   and  for 
which  I  charge  the  paiilh  for  man,  boy,  and  horfes,  only 
fight  Ihillings."     And  it  is  further  Hated  by  him,  that  it 
does  the   work    better,   as    well    as  cheaper  ;     that  feveral 
other  parifhes  arc  tiling  them,  and  he  thinks  the  ule  of  them 
will  loon  become  general,  elpecially  where  roads  are  mended 
with  gravel.      The  head  of  the  harrow   is  three   feet  long, 
from  outlide  to  outfide  of  the  bars.     The  bars  four  inches 
fquare,  and  thelengthof  them  Eve  feet.     The  mould-boards 
extend  eleven  inch'.,  farther,  which  in  necelfary  to  draw  the 
Hones  (which  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  work  up  to  the  top) 
nearer  the    middle    of   the    road.      The    mould-boards    are 
four   feet  two  inches  long,   ten  inches  deep,  and  two   inches 
thick  ;  they  are  lhod  with  a  bar  of  iron,  and  lined  about  Cw 
inches  high  with  an  iron  plate.      The  teeth  ( which  (hould 
be  Heeled  at  the  points)    are  one  fool  in    length,   from   the 
under  (ide  of  the  bars  to  their  points  ;  they   are  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  fquare,   and  are   fixed   with  itrong  nuts  and 
fcrevvs,   with  collars  both  on  the  under  and  upper  fide  of 


the  bars.  The  bars  are  made  to  go  lengthwife  inflead  of 
acrofs,  to  prevent  them  from  fplitting.  The  harrow  is 
drawn  by  two  horfes  abreaH,  a  boy  leads  the  outfide  horfe 
on  the  outer  quarter,  the  other  horfe  goes  on  the  horfc-path, 
the  man  Headying  the  harrow  by  the  handles.  Of  courfe 
they  take  one  infide,  and  one  outfide  quarter  as  they  go, 
and  the  other  two  quarters  as  they  come  back.  And  as  thio 
harrow  is  certified,  by  feveral  people  in  the  parilh  where  it 
is  uled,  to  do  more  work  with  one  man,  a  boy,  and  two 
horfes,  in  one  day,  and  in  a  much  better  manner  than  could 
be  effected  by  twenty  men  in  the  fame  time  in  the  ufual 
way,  it  muH  certainly  produce  a  prodigious  faving  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  having  been  found  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe fo  extremely  well,  renders  it  worthy  of  attention  by 
thofe  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Beatfon  fuggefts,  that  after  the  ufe  of  this  harrow, 
the  heavy  roller,  noticed  already,  would  have  a  very  good 
effe£t,  or  there  might  be  a  roller  of  a  lighter  conitruction 
faflened  behind  the  harrow,  to  roll  at  the  fame  time  ;  al- 
though the  heavy  roller  would  certainly  make  the  belt 
work.  And  hkewife  that  other  implements,  nearly  on  the 
fame  principle,  have  been  conltru&ed,  particularly  one  of 
which  he  was  fhewn  a  model  by  a  gentleman  near  Chelter. 
Its  lhapc  is  in  form  of  an  ifofceles  triangle,  which  is  laid 
upon  the  road,  and  drawn  by  lliafts  at  the  bafe.  The  two 
fides,  by  meeting  in  an  angle  oppolite  the  bafe,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  draw  the  loofe  materials  towards  the  middle  of  the 
road.  It  has  two  fmall  wheels  near  the  bafe  or  front,  and 
one  at  the  angle  in  the  rear,  with  different  contrivances  for 
fixing  the  whole  frame  higher  or  lower  as  required. 

It  is  alfo  fuggelted  that  a  machine  for  the  more  ealily 
breaking  Hones  to  repair  roads  in  the  common  way  would 
be  of  very  great  ufe,  as  at  prelent  this  is  a  tedious  and  labo- 
rious tafk.  Under  the  article  Machine,  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance  for  removing  the  mud  and  dirt  from  roads  has 
been  defcribed.  But,  although  feveral  contrivances  have 
at  different  times  been  propofed  for  facilitating  the  repair 
of  roads,  and  leflening  the  expence,  yet  that  expence, 
Mr.  Beatfon  fays,  is  no  doubt  very  great,  efpecially  in 
thofe  places  where  many  heavy-loaded  can  iages  are  con- 
tinually pafling.  The  ruts  made  by  the  wheels  foon  be- 
come fo  deep,  and  the  materials  of  the  road  are  thereby  fo 
much  torn  up,  that  it  is  almoft  an  impoilibihty,  however 
hard  the  materials,  to  keep  the  road  for  any  coniiderable 
time  in  proper  condition,  or  Hate  of  repair.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fuggefted,  that  thefe  eftedts  fhould  be  attempted  to  be 
remedied  by  fome  means  or  other,  as  by  a  fort  ot  roller  fo 
fixed  as  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  finking  lo  as  to  form 
ruts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principles  and  directions  which  have 
been  given  apply  equally  to  private  or  parochial  roads,  which 
in  general  are  in  a  work-  condition,  from  their  being  com- 
monly worfe  managed.  The  caufes  of  their  being  iu  bad 
condition  fhould  be  attended  to  and  removed,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  in  the  manner  already  fuggelted,  as  it  is  evident 
that  they  mull  have  a  great  effedt  in  promoting  improve* 
ments  in  agriculture,  by  leflening  the  expence  ot  labour,  and 
facilitating  the  means  ot  conveyance  ot  different  articles. 
The  elicits  of  fome  forts  of  wheels  have  been  nunc  deftrilC- 
tive  to  roads  than  others,  and  of  courfe  ads  ot  parliament 
have  been  formed  witli  the  view  of  affording  proper  regula* 
tions  in  tins  rclpcct.      See  Wili:i:i.  and  WAGGON. 

In  f peaking  of  the  draft  from  friction  on  the  roads, 
Mr.  Middletoii,  after  conlidering  what  happens  on  thole 
made  with  gravel,  and  on  iron  railways,  concludes,  that,  on 
gravelled  roads,  friction  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  part  ot  the 
entire  draft  ;  the  other  four-fifths  being  occafioi  '1  by 
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the  obttacle3  of  dull,  fludge,  loofe  fand  and  gravel.  Hence 
it  follows,  he  thinks,  that  by  removing  thefe  obftrudting 
caufes,  and  keeping  the  roads  conftantly  clean  and  hard,  the 
draft  would  be  fo  much  leflened,  as  to  render  the  prefent 
number  of  labouring  horfes  unnecefl'ary.  It  is  fuggefted, 
that  many  of  thefe  inconveniencies  may  be  got  rid  of ;  and 
the  roads  be  in  the  way  of  getting  more  dry,  clean,  and 
hard,  by  removing  the  offending  matter  while  in  the  itate  of 
duft,  when  it  occupies  the  leaft  pofiible  fpace,  and  is  in  the 
rood  favourable  condition  for  being  taken  away.  A  fmall 
portion  of  duft,  it  is  faid,  when  drenched  with  rain,  becomes 
a  large  quantity  of  fludge,  in  which  ftate  it  requires  much 
labour  to  clear  it  away  ;  on  which  account  it  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  get  quit  of  it  before  rain  falls.  This  is,  it  is 
fuppofed,  beft  effected  by  means  of  bufh-harrows  wrought 
every  windy  day.  But  fome  might  be  taken  away  after 
being  fcraped  together  by  fuitable  machinery  for  the  pur- 

pofe. 

It  is  intimated,  that  the  time  feems  to  be  approaching, 
when  iron  mutt  be  made  to  contribute  largely  towards  the 
public  roads.  It  is  thought  that  iron  rails,  or  bars,  may  be 
laid  along  the  prefent  turnpike  roads,  in  inch  a  manner  as  to 
afford  the  moit  convenient  track  for  all  heavily  laden  car- 
riages ;  and  that  this  may  be  done  without  any  material  in- 
convenience to  thofe  of  lighter  weight  and  iwifter  fpeed. 
The  great  original  expence  of  making  filch  roads  will,  it  is 
fuppofed,  be  fufficiently  counterbalanced  by  their  much 
longer  duration,  and  the  trouble  fully  compenfated  by  the 
fuperior  pleafure  of  travelling  over  them. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  keeping  of  roads 
in  the  moit  perfect  repair  is  an  objedt  of  high  importance  ; 
for  that  until  canals,  or  inland  navigation,  became  general, 
the  fupply  of  the  markets,  and  the  price  of  every  article, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  itate  of  the  roads  over  which 
they  have  to  pafs  in  their  way  to  towns.     Bad  roads,   it  is 
faid,  require  a  greater  number  of  horfes  to  draw  any  given 
weight  along  them,  than  would  be  neceffary  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  fame  weight  over  good  ones ;   which  extra  draft 
mull  be  paid  for  by  increafing  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
confumer.     The  fame  number  of  horfes   which,  along  bad 
roads,  could  only  bring  a  fcanty  fupply  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  from  a  fmall  diftsnce,  can,  on  good  roads,  con- 
vey a  more  abundant  fupply,  and   from  greater  diftances  : 
which  is  calculated  to  lower  the  price  of  the  neceffarics  of 
life  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,    rather  than 
advance  them  in    the    diitant   counties,   and  have  a  happy 
tendency  towards  equalizing  the  prices   between  the  lowns 
and  the  country. 

And  the  author  of  the  paper  already  noticed,  thinks  it  a 

matter  of  great  confequence  to  have  proper  regard  to  the 

nature  of  the  fences  on  the  fides  of  roads,  as  on  thefe  the 

goodnefs  of  them,  and  the  expence  of  upholding  them,  very 

much  depend.     Where  the  form  of  the  ground  and  fituation 

will  admit  of  it,  the  funk  fence  from  the  road,  that  is,  with 

the  deepeft  part  towards  the  field,  is  by  far  the  belt.  A  fence 

cf  this  fort,  in  the  form  of  a  ditch  or  drain,  may  be  made 

of  any  depth  without  the    leait  danger  or    inconvenience, 

which  is  not  the  cafe  when  open  to  the  road  ;  and  the  deeper 

it  is  made,  the  better  effedt  it  will  have  in  keeping  dry  the 

foundation  of  the  road,  if  properly  conftrufted  ;  nor  will  the 

road  require  to  be  fo  wide  as  ufual,  at  the  fame  time  there 

will  be  fully  more  room  to  travel  on  ;  for  if  the  fences  are 

of  this  kind,  the  whole  width  of  the  road  may  with  fafety 

be  occupied,  but  when  open  to  the  road  a  confiderable  fpace 

is  loft,  by  the  fear  or  danger  of  approaching  too  near  them. 

And  the  fences  on  the  fides  may  either  be  of  ftone,  fod,  or  a 

hedge  or  paling  ;  but  ought  not  to  be  more  than  eighteen 


inches,  or  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road   (except  a 
paling),  and  the  top  of  them,  if  broad  enough,  may,  in  fome 
places,  be  made  to  ferve  as  a  foot-path.     Neverthelefs,  the 
fence  towards  the  field  may  be  fix  feet  in  height,  or  as  high 
as  the  purpofe  of  it  requires.     The  road  will  thus  receive 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  fun,  which  is  very  effential  towards 
keeping  it  dry,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  drains  or  ditches 
withinfide  the  field,  to  which  there  muft  be  proper  openings 
at  certain  diitances,  as  before  recommended  ;  and  in  winter, 
after  heavy  falls  of  fnow,  there  will  be  little  chance  of  a  road 
fenced  in  this  manner  ever  being  blocked  up,  for  it  will  be 
obferved,  when  a   ftorm  of  fnow  is  attended  with  a  high 
wind,  that  the  drifted  fnow  lodges  chiefly  about  the  fences, 
or  where  it  meets  with  an  obftacle  to  occaiion  an  eddy  ;  for 
where  high  fences  are  on  the  fides  of  roads,  they  are  almoft 
to  a  certainty  in  fuch  cafes  blocked  up,  to  the  great  incon- 
venience of  the   whole   neighbouring  country  or  diitridt  in 
which  it  happens.     The  planting  of  trees  on  the  fides  of 
roads  mould  always   be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  ;  but 
where  rows  of  them  are  to  be  put  in,  it  fhould  never  be  done 
at  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  diftance  from  the  fences,  and 
not  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  each  other,  being  con~ 
ftantly  fo  iituated  as  not  to  produce  much  fhade  on  the 
road  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Road,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  that  fort  of  carriage-way 
which  is  pecu'iar  to  residences  of  the  country  kind.      They 
are  of  many  different  forts,  according  to  the  nature,  circum- 
ftances,    and  fituations  of  the  different  places.     But  when 
properly   laid    out   and   formed,    they    have  moftly  one  of 
the  effedts  of  building,  at  leait,  in  a  partial  manner,  which 
is  that  of  giving  force  and  fpirit  to  icenes  of  verdure  and 
cultivation.     They  fhould  be  laid  out  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  iituatiwns  ;  their  directions  and  widths  being  pro- 
vided by  their  conveniences,  propriety,  and  utility.     The 
methods  of  making  and  repairing   of  them   are  much  the 
fame  as  thofe  employed  for  other  kinds  of  roads ;  but  in  the 
finifliing,  their  furfaces  fhould  be  laid  over  with  a  finer  and 
better  coloured  material  of  the  gravel   or  fome  other  fort, 
and  they  fhould  be  kept  more  perfectly  rolled  down  and  level ; 
as  the  colours  of  luch  furface  materials  and  the  margins  of 
fuch  roads  are  principally  what  concerns  pidturefque  effedt, 
or  that  which  is  to  be  produced  by  them.     In  fituations 
where  the  fcene  is  avowedly  of  the  artificial  kind,  the  mar- 
gins of  them,    according  to  the   author  of  the    work  on 
"  Country  Residences,"  fhould  be  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  correctly  defined  ;  as  in  that  part  of  an  approach-road, 
which  comes  within  the  parapet  or  fence  which  inclofes  the 
manfion,  or  in  thofe  roads  which  are  within  the  bounds  of 
the  other  more  adorned  parts  of  the  ground.      But  in  fitua- 
tions  where   the   roads  are   not  in   thefe    fcenes,  but   are 
either  in  pidturefque  or  natural  plealure-grounds,  pafture- 
fields,  parks,  foreits,  dingles,   or   other  finnlar   places,   the 
edges  fhould  be  irregular,  and  more  or  lefs  rough  or  fmooth, 
blending  or  ragged,  as  is   feen  to  take  place  in  roads  or 
tracks  through  fimilar  fcenery  in  wild  nature.      The  excel- 
lent effects   and   fuperior  advantages  which  refult  from  the 
adoption  of  thefe  principles  in  the  formation  and  conltrudtion 
of  roads  of  this  nature,  may  often,  it  is  faid,  be  feen  in  thofe 
parts  of  much  frequented    approach-roads    of    refidences, 
which  are  not  thought  proper  or  necellary  to  be  fubjedted 
to  the  operation  of  the  paring-iron,  and  the  formal  trimming 
of  the  gardener.     And  indeed,  that  one  of  the  moft  ltriking 
deformities  in   pidturefque  fcenery,  is  that  of  the   formal, 
itiff,  and  harfh  edges  of  made  roads,  as  they  highly  difguft 
the  fpedtator,  and  preTcnt  the  true  effedt  which  fhould  be 
produced. 

All  roads  of  this  fort  fhould,  therefore,  be  laid  out,  and 
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formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  harmonifc  as  perfectly  as  pof- 
fible  with  the  nature,  circumftances,  fituations,  and  fcencry 
of  the  particular  places  in  which  they  are  to  be  had  recourfe 
to.     See  Walk. 

Road,  Approach,  that  variety  of  this  fort  of  road 
which  is  peculiar  to  relidences,  manfions,  or  houfes  of  the 
country  kind,  and  which  leads  or  conduits  to  their  principal 
or  other  entrances.  In  their  manner  of  being  Lid  out,  they 
fhould  in  their  directions  neither  be  too  affectedly  graceful, 
have  too  much  waving  in  their  appearance,  be  too  much  befet 
and  intercepted  with  trees  ;  or  be  too  vulgarly  formed  in 
the  rectilineal  and  direct  manner,  or  be  too  abrupt  in  their 
nature.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  dignity,  propriety,  and 
fitnefs  requifite  in  them,  which  is  not  eafily  ekferibed,  but 
which,  in  given  fituations  and  circumftances,  readily  prcfents 
itfelf  to  the  mind  of  the  defigner  ;  and  in  confequence  of  the 
whole  of  the  operations,  both  of  conceiving  and  defigning 
them,  being  fo  limple,  they  are,  for  the  moil  part,  marked 
out  upon  the  ground  with  great  facility, — ealily  improved 
upon,  and,  in  their  execution,  the  work  is  merely  that  of 
road-making. 

The  accompanying  circumftances  which  appertain  to 
roads  of  this  nature  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
fpeaking  of  them  in  general,  and  they  ought  to  be  well 
attended  to,  as  much  of  their  beauty  and  effect  arife  from 
them. 

The  only  proper  approach-roads  to  caftles,  Mr.  Loudon 
fays,  have  been  fuppofi  d  thofe  of  the  avenue  kind,  but  that 
there  feems  no  reafon  in  nature  for  fuch  a  rule  ;  and  the 
arguments  drawn  from  antiquity  are  wholly  infufficient  to 
jultify  their  conftant  introduction  in  fuch  cafes.  However, 
wherever  they  exilt  with  good  effect,  they  fhould,  it  is  f.iid, 
be  carefully  preferved ;  and  even,  in  fome  fituations,  avenue 
roads  to  manfions,  ftraight  private  roads  through  monoto- 
nous cultivated  countries,  or  public  roads  palling  along 
cminencies,  may  be  created  and  formed  with  great  advantage 
and  effect,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  places.  Roads  of  this 
kind  {hould  always  be  fo  contrived  as  to  afford  the  belt  effect, 
and  to  produce  the  greateft  harmony,  which  the  places  are 
capable  of  admitting. 

Road,  Drive,  another  defcription  of  road  belongingto 
relidences  of  the  rural  fort,  which  is  chiefly  deiigned  to  (hew 
and  difplay  the  beauties  of  the  places,  or  of  the  iurrou'.iding 
country,  or  of  both  at  the  fame  time.  They  are  principally 
had  recourfe  to  in  refidences  of  the  more  extentive  and  ele- 
gant kind,  being  moiUy  contrived  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty. The  main  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  this 
bufmefs,  is  that  of  only  fliewing  one  fort  of  rural  character 
at  one  time,  but  to  difplay  the  whole,  in  fucceffion,  as  much 
as  poffible.  They  are  commonly  formed,  as  to  the  road 
part,  without  much  labour  or  trouble,  being  often  fimply 
made  by  levelling,  and  the  materials  upon  the  lpot  ;  they 
may,  however,  be  conllructed  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
other  roads  in  fuch  fituations. 

The  leading,  or  ftriking  characters  of  the  fpot,  are  here 
to  be  particularly  regarded. 

RoAD-Gagc,  a  contrivance  for  the  purpofe  of  breaking 
road  ftones,  or  other  hard  materials,  by.  A  ring,  or  an  oval, 
t>f  iron,  of  the  proper  fi/.c  for  the  intended  ule,  with  a  Ihort 
handle  fixed  to  it,  will  anfwer  this  intention  very  well.  Thefe 
gages  are  of  great  ufe  in  breaking  ltones  by  the  load,  or  in 
other  ways,  before  they  are  laid  upon  roads  ;  and  fhould 
always  be  known  to  the  workmen  previous  to  their  under- 
taking the  bulinefs.     See  Road  Stones. 

RoAU-Narroiv,  an  implement  of  the  harrow  kind,  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  in  the  fides  of  the  ruts. 
One  reprefented  in  the  Effex  Agricultural  Survey  levels  the 


ruts  and  combs  very  expeditioufly.     It   was  invented  by 
Mr.  Pattefon,  and  colts  5/.     See  Roads. 

RoAD-Horfe,  fuch  a  one  as  is  employed  in  the  teams  on 
the  road,  and  which  in  general  performs  the  moft  laborious 
work.  Under  this  defcription  comes  the  greater  part  of  all 
the  horfes  in  conftant  ufe,  as  it  include?  carriage  horfes  of 
every  kind,  roadfters,  and  hacks.  Road-horfes  of  every 
denomination  are,  from  their  conftant  hard  work,  entitled 
to  a  proportionable  degree  of  care  and  attention  with  the 
beft  horfes  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  fhould  undergo  the  ufeful 
part  of  (table  management,  that  fo  much  contributes  to  the 
prefervation  of  health  in  horfes  of  a  fuperior  defcription. 
Thofe  which  have  inceffant  labour,  or  which  travel  poll, 
muft  be  fupplied  with  at  lend  from  one  to  two  pecks  of  corn 
a  day.  Large  and  ftrong  carriage  horfes,  in  perpetual 
work,  require  confiderably  more,  or  they  will  become  apt 
to  lofe  flefh  by  frequent  perfpiration.  Thefe  rules,  how- 
ever, offer  only  a  kind  of  general  ftandard. 

RoAD-ATaterials,  all  fuch  fubilances  as  are  employed,  or 
made  ufe  of,  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads  ;  as  thofe 
of  ftony  matters  of  different  kinds  and  qualities,  various 
forts  of  gravel,  fand,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  They 
fhould,  in  every  cafe,  be  reduced  as  much  as  poffible  to  the 
fame  fizes,  as  the  regular  wear  of  roads  depends  very  much 
upon  it.      See  Road. 

RoAO-Pici,  an  ufeful  implement  of  this  kind  with  three 
points.  It  has  much  refemblance  to  the  common  pick-axe, 
only  differing  from  it  in  having  the  flat  edge-like  end  of 
that  tool  occupied  by  three  ftrong  tines,  about  fix  inches 
in  length,  and  Handing  about  fix  inches  in  width  from 
the  outfide  to  the  outlide  of  them.  It  thus  forms  a  fort 
of  fmall  trident,  which  is  borne  on  the  fhank  of  the  im- 
plement, and  Hands  about  fix  or  eight  inches  from  the  focket 
and  handle. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  tool  in  ftriking  off  the  protu- 
berances, and  filling  in  the  ruts  of  hard  roads  ;  as  well  as  to 
level  aud  adjult  the  furface  with,  in  forming  and  repairing 
ftone  roads.  The  fingle  end  is  likewife  capable  of  being 
employed  for  letting  off  water  from  (hallow  ruts,  or  hollow 
places,  as  well  as  for  many  other  ufes  of  the  common  pick. 
See  Pick. 

RciAD-Pkugb,  an  inltrument  of  the  plough  kind,  in- 
vented and  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Brand,  an  ingenious 
blackfmitli,  in  the  county  of  Eflex,  at  Lawford,  near  Ma- 
ningtree.  It  is  formed  all  of  iron,  and  reprefented  in  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  that  diftrict.  Its  length  is  that  of 
a  common  plough,  with  two  fmall  wheels,  one  before  and 
the  other  behind ;  and  the  coulter  part  is  ftrongly  fc- 
cured. 

Road- Roller,  a  heaw  kind  of  iron  roller,  formed  in  three 
feparate  part?,  ufed  for  rolling  down  the  loole  materials  on 
roads.  It  is  drawn  by  a  horfe  or  horfes  in  (hafts,  iomewhat 
as  in  the  common  roller.      See  RoADS. 

Road  Scraping  Machine,  a  contrivance  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  cleanfing  roads  from  dirt,  occ.  Thefe  machines  are 
conllructed  in  feveral  different  ways,  by  different  makers  ; 
but  a  very  ufeful  one  ma)  be  ieen  under  the  head  Machine; 
which  fee.      See  alio  Road. 

RoAD-Stones,  all  kinds  of  ftones,  whether  of  the  field, 
quarry,  or  other  forts,  that  are  employed  in  the  forming 
and  mending  of  roads.  For  fome  ufes  of  this  nature,  the 
ftones  fhould  be  confiderably  reduced]  even  in  conllructing 
or  repairing  ordinary  roads.  Mr.  Marfhall  has  luggefted, 
that  by  dropping  road-Hones  through  circular  gages  of  dif- 
ferent iizes,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  repairing  fmall 
breaches,  thofe  which  pais  freely  through  a  ring,  2  J  inches 
in  diameter,  may  be  confidered  as  of  a  middle  iize  ;  and 
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that  for  new  forming  or  frefh  covering  the  furface  of  a 
road,  none  ought  to  exceed  4  inches  ;  3!  inches  being,  for 
thefe  purpofes,  the  middle  fize  :  that  2  inches  and  4  inches 
may,  as  a  matter  of  general  information,  be  fet  down  as 
the  extremities  of  iize  of  road-ftones  of  a  middle  quality, 
for  the  above  purpofes.     See  RoAV-Gage. 

Road- Surveyor,  a  perfon  who  has  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  a  road,  whether  in  the  making  or  repairing  of  it. 
All  fuch  perfons  as  are  employed  in  this  way  mould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  .nature  of  laying  out,  forming,  and 
keeping  them  in  order.  Each  of  the  different  methods, 
which  are  in  common  practice,  ought  to  be  well  under- 
flood,  as  well  as  thofe  had  recourfe  to  in  particular  diftri&s 
or  places.  And,  beiides,  he  fliould  be  well  informed  with 
regard  to  every  thing  of  a  local  nature  that  has  any  relation 
to  them,  and  be  a  man  of  exertion  and  ingenuity. 

RoAD-Team,  any  fort  of  team  that  is  employed  on  the 
road,  whether  in  carts,  waggons,  or  other  kinds  of  car- 
riages. All  teams  of  this  nature  fhould  in  general  be  well 
kept.     See  Team. 

RoAV-Wori,  all  fuch  kind  of  work  as  is  done  upon  the 
road,  either  by  the  labour  of  men  or  animals.  It  is  alfo 
fometimes  applied  to  the  buiinefs  of  making  and  repairing 
of  roads. 

Road,  in  Navigation,  denotes  a  place  of  anchorage  at 
fome  diftance  from  Ihore,  and  iheltered  from  the  winds, 
where  veffels  ufually  moor  to  wait  for  a  wind  or  tide  proper 
to  carry  them  into  harbour,  or  to  fet  fail. 

When  the  bottom  is  clear  of  rocks,  and  the  hold  firm, 
and  the  place  well  covered  from  the  wind,  the  road  is  faid 
to  be  good.  An  open  road  is  one  which  has  but  little  land 
on  any  fide. 

The  roads  within  his  majelly's  dominions  are  free  to  all 
merchant  veffels,  either  of  his  fubjects  or  allies.  Captains 
and  mailers  of  fhips  who  are  forced  by  ftorms,  &c.  to  cut 
their  cables,  and  leave  their  anchors  in  the  roads,  are  obliged 
to  fix  up  marks  or  buoys,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their 
anchors,   &c. 

The  mailers  of  fhips,  coming  to  moor  in  a  road,  mull 
caft  anchor  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  that  the  cables,  &c.  may 
not  mix,  on  pain  of  anfwering  the  damages.  When  there 
are  feveral  vefTels  in  the  fame  road,  the  outermofl  to  the 
feaward  is  obliged  to  keep  a  light  in  his  lantern  in  the 
night-time,  to  apprife  veffels  coming  in  from  fea.  See 
Port. 

Road  AqueduS,  is  an  arch  under  a  canal,  through  which 
a  road  pafles. 

Road  Bridge,  a  bridge  over  a  canal  for  the  ufe  of  a  road, 
inilead  of  private  ufe.    See  OCCUPATION  Bridges. 
Road,  Cock.     See  Cockroad. 

RoAD-Goofe,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of 
wild  gooie.     See  Anfer  under  Duck. 

ROADER,  a  veilel  riding  at  anchor  in  a  road,  bay,  or 
river. 

ROADING,  a  term  ufed  on  the  Fen  rivers,  for  cutting 
off  the  weeds  at  their  bottom. 

Roading,  in  Agriculture,  a  provincial  term  ufed  to 
fignify  the  ftriving  of  teams  for  the  lead  on  the  roads.  It 
was  formerly  much  in  ufe  in  Norfolk,  but  is  at  prefent 
nearly  laid  afide,  probably  from  the  danger  that  at- 
tended  it. 

ROADSTER,  among  Horfis,  a  term  frequently  ap- 
plied to  fuch  as  are  ufed  tor  the  purpofe  of  riding. 

ROAITHA,  or  Rouaitha,  in  Geography,  a  town  of 
Arabia,  in  Yemen  ;   56  miles  S.  of  Medina. 

ROAK,  a  provincial  word,  fignifying  a  mill  or  fog. 
ROAN,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea, 
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near  the  north  of  Scotland.     N.  lat.  5  8°  35'.     W.  long. 
40  11'. 

Roan,  in  the  Manege.  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a  bay, 
forrel,  or  black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots  inter- 
fperfcd  very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured  coat  is  ac- 
companied with  a  black  head  and  black  extremities,  he  is 
called  a  roan  with  a  black-a-moor's  head  ;  and  if  the  fame 
mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep  forrel,  it  is  called 
claret-roan. 

ROANCARRICK  Rocks,  in  Geography,  rocks  in 
Bantry  bay,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Ireland  ;  3  miles  N.E.  of 
Beat  ifland.         .. 

ROANE,  a  county  of  America,  in  the  diftrict,  of  Eaft 
Tenneffee,  containing  5581  inhabitants. 

Roane-7Vc-«,  in  Botany.  See  Service-TV^. 
ROANNE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a  diflricf ,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire, 
which  here  becomes  navigable,  and  renders  it  a  convenient 
ftaple  for  all  goods  conveyed  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  Orleans, 
Nantes,  &c.  The  place  contains  6992,  and  the  canton 
14,790  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  225  kiliometres,  in 
13  communes.     N.  lat.  460  2'.     E.  long.  40  10'. 

ROANOKE,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coaft  of 
North  Carolina,  at  the  entrance  into  Albemarle  found,  with 
a  town  of  the  fame  name.  The  north  point  of  the  ifland  is 
about  7  miles  W.  of  Roanoke  inlet.  N.  lat.  350  50'.  W. 
long.  760. — Alfo,  a  long  and  rapid  river,  formed  by  two 
principal  branches,  viz.  Staunton,  which  rifes  in  Virginia, 
and  Dan,  which  rifes  in  North  Carolina.  It  empties  itfelf 
into  Albemarle  found,  about  N.  lat.  350  58'.  W.  long.  76° 
56'.  This  river  is  navigable  for  fea-vefiel3  nearly  30  miles ; 
but  for  boats  of  30  or  40  tons,  to  the  falls.  Above  the 
falls,  boats  of  5  tons  afcend  about  200  miles.  The  planters 
on  the  banks  of  this  river  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  wealthieft 
in  North  Carolina. 

Roanoke,  Little,  a  river  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Staunton,  about  15  miles  above  the  junftion  of  the  Dan 
and  Staunton. 

Roanoke  Inlet,  a  channel  on  the  coaft  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  leads  into  Albemarle  found.  N.  lat.  35°  56'. 
W.  long.  76°  14'. 

ROANPOUR,  a  town  of  Bengal;  17  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Mauldah. 

ROARAGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour  ; 
22  miles  N.  of  Sottarah. 

ROARING  Bull  Ifland,  an  ifland  in  the  North  At- 
lantic ocean,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia.  N.  lat. 
450  17'.    W.  long.  6o°44'. 

Roaring  River,  a  river  of  America,  in  the  date  of  Ten- 
neffee, which  runs  N.W.  into  Cumberland  river,  12  miles 
S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  Obas  river. 

Roaring  Watir  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Ireland, 
in  which  is  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  ;  6  miles  S.W.  of 
Skibbereeu.      N.  lat.  510  28'.    W.  long.  90  22'. 

Roaring  Water,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the 
fore-mentioned  bay,  5  miles  W.S.W.  of  Skibbereen. 

ROASCHIA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  ;   8  miles  S.W.  of  Coni. 

ROASTING,  in  Metallurgy  and  Chemical  Manufaaurc, 
is  a  procefs  by  which  the  volatile  parts  of  metals  and  minerals 
are  feparated  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  minerals  are 
generally  mixed  with  the  fuel,  and  tired  in  heaps  expofed 
to  the  open  air.  When  the  volatile  iubftance  is  driven  off 
with  difficulty,  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed. 

This  procefs  is  frequently,  though  improperly,  called 
calcining,  lince  the   latter  is   confined  to  the  oxydation  of 

metals. 
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metals.  In  expelling  the  volatile  parts  from  lime-done  and 
gypfum,  the  procefs  is  termed  burning,  and  in  the  latter 
fometimes  boiling.  The  term  roafting  is  principally  con- 
fined to  iron,  and  other  ores  abounding  with  fulphur  and 
arfenic. 

The  iron  ores  of  this  country  are  roalled  for  the  purpofc 
of  expelling  fulphur,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  former 
would  probably  injure  the  quality  of  the  iron  in  fmelting  ; 
the  latter  would  contribute  to  an  expenditure  of  the  heat 
of  the  furnace.  The  procefs  is  conducted  in  the  open  air, 
by  piling  the  iron-Hone  and  fmall  coal  in  alternate  ftrata, 
allowing  the  mafs  to  burn  till  the  coal  is  confumed.  The 
iron-Hone,  by  this  means,  becomes  of  a  red  colour,  and 
lofes  much  of  its  weight.  In  fome  iron-works  the  procefs 
is  performed  in  kilns,  fimilar  to  thofe  employed  for  burning 
lime-ltone. 

The  ore  from  which  zinc  is  obtained  is  generally  blende, 
which  is  the  fulphuret  of  that  metal.  It  is  expofed  to  the 
itrong  heat  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by  which  the  fulphur 
is  expelled,  and  the  metal  oxydated. 

When  the  metals  or  their  oxyds  are  themfelves  volatile, 
and  are  combined  with  fulphur,  roafting  is  not  practicable  : 
recourfe  mud  then  be  had  to  fome  other   agent,  which  will 
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which  back  forms  one  fide  of  the  fmoke  chimney.     This 
arrangement  is  fufficient   for  diltnbuting   all   the  difpofabV 
heat  equally   on    every  fide  of  the   roalter.      We  (hall  next 
point  out  the  contrivance   for  difpofing  of  the   fmel]  above 
alluded  to.     The  door  of  the  oven  is  cafed  with  wood,  a 
piece  of  thick  paper,   Iteeped  in    a  folution   of  alum,  a'nd 
(beared  with  clay,  being  placed  between  the  wood  and  the 
iron,  to  prevent   the  wood  from  being  charred.     The  door 
extends  below  the  bottom  of  the  oven  about  three  inches. 
This,   when  the  door  is  open,  expofes  a  plate  three  inches 
deep,  and  the  width  of  the  oven,  and  which  conftitutes  the 
front  of  the  cavity   under  the   oven.     At  one  fide  of  this 
plate  is  a  hole   at  the   entrance  of  the  tube,  which  extends 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cavity,  where  it  is  bent,  and  returns  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  cavity,  and  opens  into  another  cavity 
formed  by  a  double  plate,  which  conftitutes  the  iron  part  of 
the  door.      The  firft  entrance  of  this  tube  correfponds  with 
an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the   door,  fo   that   when  the 
door  is  (hut,    cold  air  can  enter  the  tube.      In  its  pafTage   it 
becomes  heated,  and  then  enters  the  oven  at  the   top,  from 
the  cavity  in  the  door.     It  now  pail'es  over  the  meat,  and 
efcapes  through  a  tube  in  the  back  plate,  which  extends  fo 
:h  as  to  reach  above  the  fmoke  damper.     By  this  means 


combine  with   the   fulphur,    and  feparate  the  metal    itfelf.     the  roafter  is'conltantly  cleared  of  any  difagreeable  vapour 
Such  is  the  cafe  with  cinnabar  and  arfenic.      See  the  refpective     by  a  force  equal  to  the  draft  of  the  chimney. 
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R.0  'STING,  in  Dome/Ik  Economy.  When  that  change  by 
heat  which  animal  food  undergoes  to  render  it  lit  for  digef- 
tion  is  brought  about  by  a  temperature  capable  of  partially- 
changing  the  furface,  the  procels  has  been  termed  roafting  ; 
a  limilar  change  in  vegetable  food,  Inch  as  bread,  pud- 
dings, and  pies,  being  termed  baking.  The  moil  ancient 
method  of  roafting,  which  is  (till  the  general  practice,  is  by 
turning  the  meat  before  the  fire  ;  and  it  is  ilill  hippofed, 
without  any  good  reafon,  that  meat  cannot  have  its  proper 
flavour  when  roaded  in  any  other  way.  It  is  true  that 
roajlcrs  or  ovens  of  the  common  conftruction  are  apt  to  give 
the  meat  a  difagreeable  flavour,  arifiugfrom  the  empyreumatic 
oil  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fat,  expofed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  This  evil  has  been  completely 
remedied  in  two  ways,  iirll  by  providing  againft  the  evil  of 
allowing  the  fat  to  burn,  and  lecondly  by  carrying  off  by  a 
itrong  current  of  heated  air  the  empyreumatic  vapours. 

The  roafter  ufed  in  the  Derby  Infirmary,  and  in  many 
private  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  not  on  any  account 
objectionable,  but  it  is  particularly  valuable  in  an  economical 
point    of  view.       This   is    principally   effected   by    calling 


A  Aiding  rake  is  made,  fo  as  to  fit  the  top  and  fides  of 
the  oven,  that  the  whole  furface  becomes  perfectly  fcraped 
by  one  motion. 

ROATO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tanaro  ;  ten  miles  N.W.  of  Afti. 

ROB,  in  Pharmacy,  the  infpiffated  juice  of  any  fubltance, 
ufually  boiled  up  to  the  confidence  of  honey. 

There  are  robs  made  of  quinces,  floes,  cherries,  mulber- 
ries, elderberries,  barberries,  goofeberries,  and  other  fruits, 
for  various  difcafes.  The  juice  of  grapes,  thus  prepared, 
is  more  particularly  called  rob,  or  fapaftmplex ;  this  is  almolt 
of  the  conlifteuce  of  honey. 

When  only  one-third  of  the  humidity  is  boiled  away,  it  ia 
called  defrutum  ;  and  when  only  boiled  to  the  confidence  ol 
a  foft  electuary,  a  re/in. 

The  word  rob  is  pure  Arabic  ;  and  fignifies  originally  a 
juice  dried  in  the  fun,  or  over  the  lire,  that  it  may  keep 
the  longer  without  damage. 

Sometimes  it  alfo  denotes  a  compofition  of  fome  juice 
mad.'  up  with  honey  or  fugar,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  confounded 
with  loche  or  lohoc. 

The  rob  is  a   form  now  much  out   of  ufe,  though  there 

.  r 1   j: o._j  •       .1  11  ■•/-  6      . 


the   heat   entirely  upon    tli  ■   object   of  roafting,  iuilead    of     are  feveral  directed  in  the  college   difpenfatorv  ;   as  robs  of 


fending  th  ol   the  heat  up  a  capacious   chimney, 

and  iteif  part  of  the  remainder  upon  the 

con1.,   and  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  kitchen. 

The  roafter  abov  -  alluded  to  is  made  of  Iheet  iron,  of  the 

ftrcngth  ol   about  one   pound  to   the  fquare  foot :  its  form 

I  a  parallel  pip    I  i  t,  about  twenty-five  inches  high, 


black  cherries,  of  floes,  of  quinc-s,  of  elder,  Sec. 

It  is  poffible  that  great  improvements  might  be  made,  bv 
introducing  the  ufe  of  this  form  among  the  malt-diftillers. 
The  great  inconvenience  attending  that  art  being,  that  the 
malt  being  of  a  large  bulk,  in  proportion  to  its  faccharine 
part,  and  requiring  a  larger  proportion  of  water  to  extract 


tadth.      The  lire  is  put     that  faccharine  part,  many  large   vcflels,  fuch  as  malh-tubs, 
under    it;   bul    one  COUrfe  of   brick,    is   placed    immediately     coolers,    fermenting  backs,  &c.    at  lary  j    and  the   ne 


over  the  !:  hove   this  a   cavity   of   five   inches   deep 

between  the  brick  roof  and  the  oven  bottom.  The  flame 
of  the  lire  pafleta  little  lo  the  right  and  left,  and  riles  per- 
pendicularly up  the  lull  of  thereafter,  freely  communicat- 
ing with  th  top  of  the  fame.  By  this  mean;  the  flame 
and  hot  .  ipo  ir  will  be  the  hotted  at  the  top  of  the  oven, 
bccaulc  ol   it»  greater  levity,   and   its   not    being  allowed  to 

efcape  at  this  point,  according  to  the  comn    tij  Vfter 

the  hot  vapour  has  bellowed  its  heat  on  the  fuperior  part, 
it  now    deicends  and   enters   on  each  fide   the    cavity  under 
the  oven,  from  whence  it  pallcs  up  the  back  of  tie'   fame. 
Vol.  XXX. 


ceffary  labour  on  the  fubjedt  is  increafed,  and  the  commodity 
red  dearer.     The  remedy  of  this  lhouhl  feem  the  intro- 
ducing a  new  art  fubl'ervient  to  that  of  the  malt-diftiller,  and 
confining  itfelf  to  the  boiling   down  ol'  malt-wort  to  a  rob, 
lo  a;  to  fupply  the  malt-ftiller  with  his   fubjedt,  in  the  fame 
manner  a    the  fine-ftillers  are  fupplied  with  treacle  from  the 
i-     B)  thi        an    thi   bufinefs  of  the  malt-ftiller 
would  be  reduced  to  a  great   degree  of  Gmplicity,  and  the 
fpirit  pn  duced  would  be  alfo  much  liner  than  at  prefent, 
bccaulc  thi    fubj  et    would  come  tolerably  refined  to 
hands,  and   purged  oi    its  grofs,  mealy,  and   huflty  matter, 
Z  Z  which 
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which  yields  a  difagreeable  oil  in  diftillation,  and  is  alio  apt 
to  burn  to  the  ftill,  and  fpoil  the  fpirit.  It  is  poffible  that 
a  fpirit  purer  and  finer  than  that  from  treacle  might  this 
way  be  procured  from  malt,  prudently  managed.  Shaw's 
Left.  p.  219. 

ROBALI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Abyffinia  ;  75  miles 
S.  of  Mine. 

ROBALO,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome  have 
called  the  camuri. 

ROBARES,  in  Geography,  rocks  near  the  S.  coaft  of 
Ireland  ;  three  miles  S.E.  of  Gaily  Head.  N.  lat.  510  31'. 
'W.  long.  8°  50'. 

ROBASOME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  government  of 
the  Po  ;  eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Turin. 

ROBBEN,  or  Seal,  IJland,  an  ifland  on  the  coalt  of 
Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  entrance  into 
Falfe  bay,  about  fix  miles  in  circumference.  It  ferves  as  a 
place  of  exile  for  criminals  fent  from  the  Cape  or  the  Indies, 
who  are  compelled  to  labour,  and  are  guarded  by  twenty- 
four  foldiers  under  the  command  of  a  ferjeant.  No  women 
are  permitted  to  live  upon  the  ifland.  Within  this  ifland  and 
the  continent  there  is  excellent  anchorage,  where  fhips  driven 
out  by  the  S.E.  winds,  which  blow  from  September  to  the 
end  of  April,  the  feafon  when  all  fhips  bound  for  the 
Cape  refort  to  Table  Bay,  ufually  bring  up.  Here,  too, 
fhips  intending  to  come  into  Table  Bay  ufually  wait  the 
abatement  of  the  S.E.  wind,  if  it  fhould  happen  to  be  too 
ftrong  for  their  working  up  againft  it.  This  ifland  ic  too 
fmall,  and  at  too  great  a  diftance,  to  afford  the  leaft  fhelter 
to  Table  Bay  in  the  N.W.  winds  that  blow  in  the  winter 
months.      S.  lat.  33-  40'.      E.  long.  180  20'. 

ROBBERY,  Robberia,  or  Roberta,  in  Law,  a  felo- 
nious and  forcible  taking  away  another  man's  goods  or 
money,  from  his  perfon,  prefence,  <sr  eftate,  by  putting  him 
in  fear,   &c.      1  Hawk.  P.  C.  95. 

A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  held  to  be  felony,  fo  late  as 
Henry  the  Fourth's  time  (1  Hal.  P.  C.  532.);  and  after- 
wards it  was  only  a  mifdemeanor,  and  punifhable  with  fine 
and  imprifonment,  till  the  flat.  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  which 
makes  it  a  felony,  tranfportable  for  feven  years,  unlawfully 
and  malicioufly  to  afi'ault  another,  with  any  offenfive  weapon 
or  inftrument,  or  by  menaces,  or  by  other  forcible  or  violent 
manner,  to  demand  any  money  or  goods,  with  a  felonious 
intent  to  rob.  If  the  thief,  having  once  taken  a  purfe, 
returns  it,  ftill  it  is  a  robbery.  The'previous  putting  in  fear 
is  the  criterion  that  diftinguifhes  robbery  from  other  larce- 
nies ;  and  yet  this  putting  in  fear  does  not  imply  any  great 
degree  of  terror  or  affright  in  the  party  robbed  ;  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  fo  much  force,  or  threatening  by  word  or  gefture, 
be  ufed,  as  might  create  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or 
oblige  a  man  to  part  with  his  property  without  or  ao-ainft 
his  confent.  (Foft.  128.)  Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked 
down  without  previous  warning,  and  (tripped  of  his  property 
while  fenfelefs,  though  itriftly  he  cannot  be  faid  to  be  put 
in  fear,  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  a  robbery  ;  or,  if  a  perfon 
with  a  fword  drawn  beg  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him  through 
miftruft  and  apprehenfion  of  violence,  this  is  a  felonious 
robbery.      1  Hawk.  P.  C.  96. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  violent  theft,  and  its  punifh- 
rnent,  be  the  value  of  the  thing  taken  ever  fo  fmall,  is 
death. 

This  fpecies  of  larceny  is  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  cleroy 
by  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1.  and  other  fubfequent  ftatutes  ; 
not  indeed  in  general,  but  only  when  committed  in  or  near 
the  king's  highway.  A  robbery,  therefore,  in  a  diftant 
field  or  foot-path,  was  not  punifhed  with  death  (1  Hal. 
P-  C-  535-)»  but  was  open  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  till  the 
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fiat,  v  &  4  W.  &  M.  cap.  9.  which  lakes  away  clergy 
froni  robbery  wherefoever  committed. 

The  word  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife  hence,  that  an- 
ciently robbers  only  took  away  the  robes  or  clothes  from 
travellers.  Though  lord  Coke,  in  the  third  of  his  Initi- 
tutes,  takes  the  name  to  have  had  its  rife  from  Robin 
Hood,  who  lived  under  Richard  I.  in  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  by  robbery,  burning  houfes,  rape,  and 
fpoil.      Hence,  alfo, 

Robbers-men,  or  roberds-men,  mentioned  in  feveral  ftatutes 
for  great  thieves. 

ROBBING.     See  HovsE-Robbmg. 

ROBBINS,  or  Robands,  i.e.  rope-bands,  in  a  Ship, 
fmall  lines,  or  braided  cordage,  which  make  the  upper 
edges  of  the  great  fails  faft  to  their  refpective  yards,  being 
reeved  into  eyelet-holes  in  the  head  of  the  fail  under  the 
head-rope  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  generally  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  length  to  pal's  two  or  three  times  about  the  faid  yard. 
The  word  is,  make  fq/2  the  roblins ;  for  at  fea  they  do  not 
fay,  tie,  but  make  fqft. 

ROBE,  Roba.     See  Gown. 

Robes,  Mqfttr  of  the,  is  an  officer  of  the  houfehold,  with 
an  appointment  of  500/.  a-year,  who  has  the  ordering  of  all 
his  majefty's  robes.     See  Master  of  the  Wardrobe. 

He  has  feveral  officers  under  him,  as  a  clerk  of  the  robes, 
a  yeoman,  three  grooms,  a  page,  a  brufher,  furrier,  femp- 
ftrefs,  laundrefs,  ftarcher,  and  Handing  wardrobe-keepers  at 
St.  James's,  Windfor  caftle,  Hampton-court,  &c.  There 
is  alfo  in  the  eftablifhment  of  his  majefty's  houfehold  a  mif- 
trefs  of  the  robes,  with  an  appointment  of  500/.  a-year,  and 
two  keepers  of  the  robes.      See  Wardrobe. 

Robes  to  Minflrels.  Innumerable  bands  of  tumblers, 
buffoons,  rope-dancers,  muficians,  players  on  inftruments] 
and  aftors,  were  formerly  retained  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
who,  by  their  gambols,  farces,  fports,  and  fongs,  diverted 
the  company.  Thefe  were  called  in  Tufcany  Giullare  and 
Giocolari,  and,  by  thofe  who  mentioned  them  in  Latin,  Jo- 
culares  and  Joculatores.  Thefe  fabricators  of  amufement 
never  departed  without  being  well  rewarded.  But  what 
appears  the  mofl  extraordinary  and  different  from  our  pre- 
sent cultoms  is,  that  the  coftly  and  gorgeous  robes,  which 
it  was  ufual  for  princes  to  receive  from  other  great  per- 
fonages  who  vifited  their  courts  at  feafts,  or  upon  their 
marriage,  as  marks  of  their  friendfhip  and  refpeel,  were 
beftowed  on  thefe  people.  Benvenuto  Aliprando,  an  old 
ruftic  poet,  in  his  Chronicle,  defcribes  a  marriage  at  the 
great  court  of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1340,  while  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Gonzaga  family.  "  At  that  time,"  fays 
he,  "  the  different  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy,  whofe  names 
he  mentions,  prefented  the  Gonzaghi  with  a  variety  of  rich 
and  precious  veflments,  which  were  called  robe,  robes,  and 
which  were  afterwards  given  to  muficians  and  buffoons,'1 
as  the  old  poet  informs  us  in  the  following  lines: 

"  Tutte  le  robe  fopra  nominate, 

Furon  in  tutto  trent'  otto  e  trecento, 
A  buffoni  e  fonatori  donate." 

"  And  all  thefe  coftly  robes  of  dates, 
In  all  three  hundred  thirty-eicht, 
To  fidlers  and  buffoons  were  given." 

The  family  of  Gonzaga,  in  return,  reciprocally  exercifed 
munificence  towards  the  nobles  who  vifited  them,  as  the  fame 
old  poet  informs  us  in  the  following  rude  verfes : 


"  Otto  giorno  la  corte  fi  durare 
Torni  eri,  gioftri,  bagordi  facia, 


Bellar, 
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Bellar,  cantar',  e  fonar  fact  .in  fare, 
Quattro  cento  fonator  fi  dicia 
Con  bufioni  alia  corte  fi  trovor. 
Roba  e  danar  donar  lor  fi  facia. 
Ciafcun  molto  conter.to  fi  chiamoe, 

"  Eight  days  thefe  fports  were  held,  where  valiant  knights 
In  tilts  and  tournaments  their  prowefs  ihow, 
And  minftrels,  full  four  hundred,  crown  the  rites, 
While  dance  ai  d  fong  teach  ev'ry  heart  to  glow. 
To  thefe  and  each  buffoon  who  here  was  found, 
Or  gold  '  -   or  robes  of  coflly  fort  ; 

And  all,  fu  well  their  fpritely  arts  were  crown'd, 
Depart  contented  from  the  fplendid  court." 

With  what  magnificence  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Vif- 
conti  fupported  their  court  at  Milan,  during  the  fame  cen- 
tury, is  frequently  defcribed  by  Cono  the  hiltorian  ;  but  he 
particularly  excites  our  wonder  by  his  account  of  the  lolemn 
pomp  with  which  the  nuptials  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
fon  of  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  was  celebrated  in 
1368,  with  Viohntc,  the  daughter  of  Galeaxzo  Vifconti, 
duke  of  Milan.  This  event  i>"  circumltantially  related  by 
feveral  other  ancient  hiflorians  of  Italy  ;  and  Aliprando  of 
Mantua  tells  us,  that  Lionel  gave  five  hundred  luperb  drefles 
to  the  minllrels,  muficians,  and  buffoons,  who  were  then 
aflembled  at  Milan  ;  that  Galeazzo  prefented  them  with 
many  more ;  and  Bernabo,  his  brother,  rewarded  them 
munificently  with  money  on  the  oecafion. 

The  fplendid  robes  and  gorgeous  attire  of  bards  and 
minllrels  at  all  times  are  upon  record.  The  flowing  vefl  of 
Orpheus,  in  the  triple  capacity  of  prieft,  legiflator,  and 
mufician,  is  fpecilied  by  Virgil;  Arion  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  leaped  into  the  fea,  in  the  rich  vellments  he 
ufually  wore  in  public  ;  Suidas  fpeaks  of  the  laffron  robe 
and  Milefian  flippers  worn  by  Antigenides ;  and  the  per- 
formers in  the  tragic  chorus,  which  ufed  to  be  furnifhed  at 
the  expence  of  fome  wealthy  citizen  of  Athens,  wore  alfo  a 
fplendid  and  coitly  uniform. 

In  France  the  Jongleurs,  and  in  Provence  the  Trouba- 
dours, or  minllrels,  during  the  middle  ages,  had  frequent 
prefents  of  coitly  robes  from  their  patrons.  In  the  "  Fab- 
liau Conte,"  or  Tale  of  the  red  Rofe,  a  female  complains 
to  a  •ua-vajfor,  or  yeoman,  of  his  having  taken  from  her  a 
robe,  to  give  to  the  minftrels. 

"  Bien  doit  eftre  vavaflor  vis, 
Qu'il  vuet  devenir  meneftrier  ; 
Miez  voudroi  que  fufliez  rez,   (rafe) 
Sans  aigue  (eau)  la  telle  &  le  coul, 
Que  ia  n'y  remanfill  clievoul, 
S'apartient  a  ces  jongleours, 
Et  a  ces  autres  chanteours, 
Qu'ils  ayent  dc  ces  chevaliers, 
Les  robes,  car  c'ell  lor  melliers." 

Fabliau  de  la  Rofe  vermeille. 

"  I  would  not  own  the  wretch  for  kin, 
Who  wou'd  the  minllrel  trade  purfue, 
He'd  better  dry  (have  head  and  chin, 
And,  with  the  hair,  cut  off  the  fkin, 
Than  herd  with  fuch  a  worthlefs  crew. 
Let  fplendid  knights  with  ufual  pride, 
On  fullers  lavifh  Inch  rewards, 
But  'tis  to  meaner  fools  denied 
To  ft  rip  themfelves  for  vagrant  bards." 

The  cuftom  of  prefenting  muficians  with  fuperb  and  ex. 
penfivc  drefles  during  the   14th  century,  in  the  manner  al- 


ready  related,  feems  to  have  travelled  into  England,  and  to 
•  continued  here  till  after  the  eflablifhment  of  the  king's 
band  of  four-and-twenty  performers  ;  part  of  their  prefent 
lalary  being  Hill  paid  at  the  wardrobe  office,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  annual  drefs  with  which  they  ufed  to  be  fur- 
nifhed at  his  majetly's  expence.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  waits,  or  muficians  who  attend  on  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, in  moll  of  our  incorporate  cities  and  towns,  are  fur- 
nifhed with  fplendid  cloaks. 

Robk,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which,  rifing  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  flows  weilward  by 
the  town  of  Ballinrobe  ;  a  few  miles  weil  of  which  it  dif- 
charges  it  fell  into  Lough  Mafic. 

ROBEC,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Seine, 
a  little  below  Rouen. 

ROBEK,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Meufe, 
near  Stevenfwaert. — Alfo,  a  river  of  France,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Clarence  and  the  Nevee,  which,  after  a  fhort 
courfe,  runs  into  the  Lys,  2  miles  E.  of  St.  Venant. 

Robek,  or  Robcque,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Straits  of  Calais ;   3  miles  S.  of  St.  Venant. 

RO  BEL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  9  miles 
S.  of  Wehrau.      N.  lat.  53°  10'.    E.  long.  12°  45'. 

ROBER,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Mo- 
felle,  at  Treves. 

ROBERUSMEN.  See  Robbery. 
ROBERGIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  appellation  from 
Profeffor  Schreber,  in  memory  of  Laurence  Roberg,  pro- 
feflbr  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  who  was  born  in 
1664,  and  died  in  1742.  His  mofl  curious,  though  very 
compendious  and  fuperricial  publication,  entitled  Grundvahl 
til  Plantekjann'mgen,  is  an  anonymous  introduction  to  botany, 
on  Tournefort's  plan,  of  20  duodecimo  pages,  with  as  many 
rude  wooden  cuts  of  flowers,  to  illuilrate  the  principal 
clafi'es.  Of  the  fifteen  various  inaugural  differtations,  pub- 
lilhed  under  the  prefidency  of  Roberg,  only  two  are  bo- 
tanical ;  one  being  that  of  John  Olaus  Rudbeck,  on  the 
Sceptrum  Carolinum  (fee  Ridbeck);  and  the  other  by 
Lofsberg  on  the  Generation  of  Plants.  —  Schreb.  Gen. 
309.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  752.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4. 
(Rourea;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  467.  Jufl.  369.)— Clafs  and 
order,  Decandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tercbintacet, 
JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  roundifh,  concave  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  01 
five  roundifh  petals,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments ten,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  the  length  of  the 
corolla  ;  anthers  roundifh.  Pi/I.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh, 
villous ;  flyles  five,  capillary  ;  ftigmas  rather  thick,  fur- 
rowed. Perk.  Drupa  ovate,  moft.  convex  on  one  (idi  . 
llightly  hollowed  out  at  the  other.  Seed.  Nut  the  (ha] 
the  drupa,  of  one  cell,  with  a  bivalve  (hell. 

Eff.   Ch.     Calyx   in    five   deep    fegments.     Petals 
Drupa  fuperior,  of  one  cell.     Nut  with  a  bivalve  Hull,  and 
(ingle  kernel. 

i.    R.  frutefcens.      Willd.    n.  1 .      (Rourea  frutefci 
Aubl.  Guian.   v.  1.   467.  t.  187.)  —  Native   of   woods    in 
Guiana,  belonging  to  the  parifh  of  Aroura,  flowering  in 
Augufl.     The/fan  1    Ihrubby,  fupporting itfelJ  b 
ing  over  the  neighbourin]  Leaves  alt  mate, 

of  three  or  four  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  <jl  (talked,  elliptical, 
pointed,  entire  leaflets,  from   an   inch  and   a  half  to  I 
inches  long;   fmooth  above;  downy  and   whitiih   be: 
Floivers  in  axillary,   branched  white,   with  a  fcenl 

fweeter  than   that  of  lilac.      Fruh   black,  with 
kernel. 

ROBERT,    in    Biography,    emperor   of  Germany,  fur 
7.  .'    . 
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named  the  Short,  born  in  1352,  was  count  palatine  at  the 
time  of  the  demolition  of  Wenceflaus ;  and  Frederic,  duke 
of  Brunfwick,  who  was  firft  elected  by  the  German  princes 
to  fupply  the  vacancy,  having  been  aH'affinated,  Robert 
was  chofen  in  his  (lead  in  1400.  Wenceflaus  had  fold  the 
dukedom  of  Milan  to  John  Galeazzo,  who  had  withdrawn 
his  date  from  the  fovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  by  force  of 
arms  had  annexed  to  it  ieveral  neighbouring  towns  and  dif- 
tridts.  Robert,  therefore,  invited  by  the  pope  and  Floren- 
tines, led  an  army  into  Italy,  and  entered  the  duchy  of 
Milan  ;  but  he  was  fo  much  haraffed,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
march  back  to  Germany,  without  having  effected  any  tiling. 
On  his  return  he  was  involved  in  fome  petty  wars  with 
princes  and  ftates,  who  dilputed  his  authority  ;  and  a  con- 
federation was  formed  againft  him,  which  fublifted  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign.  The  moll  inveterate  of  his  op- 
ponents  was  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who  began  to  build  a 
caftle  at  Hochft,  in  defiance  of  him.  Robert  affembled 
troops  to  reduce  him  to  obedience  ;  but  having  advanced  to 
Oppenheim,  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  in  1410,  at  the  age  of  58.  He  was  a  prince  of  more 
prudence  than  enterprize,  but  poffeffed  qualities  which 
would  have  rendered  his  reign  happy  in  lefs  turbulent  times. 
He  was  juft,  clement,  and  pious,  an  enlightened  politician, 
and  a  lover  of  learning,  as  he  manifeiled  by  founding  the 
univerfity  of  Heidelberg. 

_  Robert,  king  of  France,  fon  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  alio . 
ciated  by  his  father  to  the  crown  in  988,  and  Succeeded  him 
in  997,  being  then  in  his  27th  year,  and  highly  eiteemed 
for  his  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  had  married 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy,  and 
widow  of  Eudes,  count  of  Blois.  As  he  was  diftantly  re- 
lated to  his  queen,  and  had  alfo  itood  god-father  to  one  of 
her  children  by  her  former  hufband,  his  marriage  was  con- 
lidered  as  invalid  by  Gregory  V.  ;  the  parties  were  com- 
manded to  quit  each  other,  and  to  fubmit  to  feven  years' 
penance,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  The  king  refilling 
to  comply  with  this  mandate,  the  fentence  was  ilfued  againit 
him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  own  bilhops  joined  in  it. 
The  effefts  of  this  excommunication  are  a  linking  example 
of  the  fuperrtition  of  the  age.  The  lords  of  his  co°urt  broke 
off  all  intercourfe  with  him,  and  the  fervants,  who  remained 
to  wait  upon  him,  ihewed  their  horror  of  his  (ituation  by 
throwing  to  the  dogs  all  the  relics  of  food  touched  by  the 
king  or  queen,  and  burning  the  veffels  they  had  ufed.  It 
was  even  reported  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  rr.onfter. 
At  length  the  king  gave  way,  and  parting  with  Bertha,  by 
whom  he  had  no  iffue,  efpoufed  Conllance,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Aries,  a  beautiful  woman,  but  violent  and  ca- 
pricious, who  difquieted  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king's  uncle, 
without  lawful  heirs,  in  1002,  caufed  that  rich  inheritance 
to  fall  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  and  after  a  war  carried  on 
for  fome  years  with  another  claimant,  Robert  obtained 
poffefiion  of  the  country,  with  which  he  inverted  his  fecond 
fon,  Henry.  The  termination  of  this  war  gave  much  fatif- 
faftion  to  the  king,  who  was  more  inclined  to  the  arts  of 
peace  than  to  military  exploits  ;  and  he  occupied  himfelf  in 
cares  for  the  regulation  of  his  court  and  houiehold,  and  the 
cultivation,  of  letters  and  religion  among  his  people.  He 
built  and  repaired  many  magnificent  religious  edifices,  and 
merited  the  title  of  the  devout.  By  the  perfuafion  of  the 
queen,  he  affociated  his  eldeft  fon,  Hugh,  in  the  govern- 
ment, in  his  1 8th  year.  This  prince,  difgufted  with  the 
haughtinefs  and  avarice  of  his  mother,  withdrew  from  court, 
and  was  guilty  of  fome  diforders ;  but  by  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  his  father,  he  was  brought  back  to  his  duty.     In 
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1022,  Robert  dilplayed  his  attachment  to  orthodoxy,  bv 
caufing  a  council  to  aifemble  at  Orleans,  for  the  purpofe  of 
inquiring  into  a  herefy  introduced  from  Italy,  which  had  been 
embraced  even  by  fome  diltinguiihed  eccletiaftics.  Several 
of  the  culprits  were  burnt  alive,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king 
and  queen  ;  the  hitter  of  whom  manifelted  the  fury  of  her 
zeal,  by  thrulting  out  an  eye  of  one  who  had  been  her  con- 
leilbr,  as  he  was  led  to  execution.  On  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  I!.,  in  1024,  an  Italian  party  offered  the  im- 
perial crown  and  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Robert,  or  his  foo  ; 
but  the  king  had  too  much  wifdom  to  involve  himfelf  in  a 
war  on  inch  a  project.  In  1026  he  loll  his  eldeft  fon 
Hugh  ;  on  which  event,  he  affociated  in  the  crown  his  next 
fon,  Henry,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of  Conllance, 
who  preferred  her  fon  Robert.  He  died  at  Melun,  in  103c' 
or  1031,  about  the  age  of  60,  after  a  reign  of  33  years. 
This  prince  was  extremely  beloved  by  his  fubjecls,  on  ac- 
count of  his  nuldnefs,  juftice,  and  piety. 

Robert  was  contemporary  with  Guido  d'Arezzo.  He 
was  a  great  mufician,  and  a  good  poet  :  he  wrote  feveral 
hymns  for  the  chnrch,  and  fet  them  to  mufic.  They  have 
been  preferved  among  the  ecclefiailical  chants,  and  are  ilill 
the  moll  agreeable  in  its  fervice.  Conllance,  his  fecond 
wife,  prell'ed  him  to  write  a  hymn  in  her  praife  ;  and  he 
made  her  believe  that  the  hymn  "  Conllantia  Martyruin" 
had  been  written  for  her,  and  (he  was  fatisfied. 

Trithemius  writes,  that  Robert  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  depofited  on  the  altar  himfelf,  at  St.  Peter's, 
his  hymns,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope. 

One  of  his  befl  hymns  is  "  Veni,  Sancle  Spiritus."  To 
him  is  likewife  afenbed  "  Chorus  Nova:  Jerufalem  ;"  the 
"  Profe  on  the  Afcenfion  ;"  "  Rex  omnipotens  Die  odi- 
erna  ;"  "  Sandi  Spiritus  adfit  nobis  Gratia."     Laborde. 

Robert  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  of  the  family  of  Bruce, 
memorable  as  the  reflorer  of  the  independence  of  his  country, 
was  grandfon   of  that   Robert  Bruce  who  was  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  competitor  with  John  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land.     But  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  him  heir  to  his 
eilates  and  pretenfions,  with  that  of  John  Baliol,  whofe  fon 
was  a  captive  with  the  Englilh,  infpired  him  with  high  de- 
iigns  both  for  himfelf  and  his  country,  which  was  then  in  a 
Hate  of  fubjeftion  to  Edward  ;  and  having  left  the  Englilh 
court,  to  which,  it  is  faid,  his  purpofes  had  been  betrayed, 
he  arrived  in  Scotland  about  the  clofe  of  1 305,  with  the  re. 
folution  of  declaring  himfelf.     The  Scottifn  writers  mention 
Comyn  as  the  perfon  who  had  given   information  againft 
him  ;  but  whether  this  were  the  fact,  or  fome  other  caufe  of 
quarrel  rofe  between  them,  it  is  certain  that  at  an  interview 
at   Dumfries,    in   February    1306,    Bruce  with  his   dagox-r 
rtabbed  Comyn, -who  was  afterwards  difpatched  by  one  of 
his  allociates.     This  deed  of  violence  could  be  julliiied  only 
by  greater  daring;    and  Bruce  immediately   proceeded  to 
feize  the  caltle  of  Dumfries,  to  confine  the  Englilh  judges 
affembled  there,  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  to 
fummon  all  the  friends  of  his  family  to  his  affiftance.      He 
was  foon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  Perth,  the  Englilh  every  where  flying 
before   him  ;    and  in   March  he   was  folemnly  crowned  at 
Scone,  in  prefence  of  fome  bilhops  and  nobles,  and  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen.      The  king  of  England,  highly  en- 
raged at  the  news  of  thefe  events,  ordered  all  the  forces  of 
the  northern  counties  to  enter  Scotland,  and  join  the  family 
of  Comyn,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  rebel,  as  he 
was  termed.     The  earl   of  Pembroke  marched  to   Perth, 
where  he  furprifed  and  defeated  Bruce's  troops  at  Methven, 
m  June,  their  leader  himfelf  efcaping  with  difficulty.     The 
broken  remnant  of  his  army  was  again  routed  by  lord  Lorn, 
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the  nephew  of  Comyn  ;  and  Bruce,  difmiffing  liis  few  fol- 
lowers, was  conflrained  to  take  refuge  in  an  unfrequented 
ifle  of  the  Hebrides. 

Neither  friends  nor  foes  were  acquainted  with  the  fate  of 
Bruce,  when  lie  fuddenly  appeared  at  his  eilate  of  Carrick, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  but  refolute  band,  with  which  he  fur- 
prifed  an  Englifh  lord,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  that 
property  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  a  detachment  from  the 
Englifh  army,  he  retreated  to  the  Highlands.  In  the  mean 
time,  Edward  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  Scot- 
land with  a  f  rce  which  was  to  reduce  it  to  entire  fubmif- 
fion.  He  was  foon  after  delivered  from  the  molt  formidable 
of  his  foes,  by  the  death  of  Edward  I.  near  Carlifle,  as  he 
was  jult  upon  the  point  of  entering  Scotland  with  a  great 
army.  His  fon,  Edward  II.,  though  he  obeyed  his  fa- 
ther's dying  injunction  of  marching  into  Scotland,  yet 
purfued  the  war  with  no  vigour,  and  foon  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  join  his  favourite  Gaveiton.  Robert,  who  had  re- 
duced the  weltern  counties,  left  them  in  charge  of  his  gallant 
friend,  fir  James  Douglas,  and  proceeded  againll  his  enemies 
in  the  north.  He  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Inver- 
nefs,  and  the  northern  diitricts  ;  and  at  length,  having  taken 
the  caitle  of  Forfar  and  the  town  of  Perth,  he  brought  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  except  a  few  fortrefles,  to  acknowledge 
his  authority.  In  the  beginning  of  1 3  14,  there  remained  in 
Scotland  only  the  caftles  of  Stirling,  Dunbar,  and  Berwick, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  Edward  had  now,  after  the 
death  of  Gaveiton,  reconciled  himfelf  with  his  difcontented 
barons  ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  he  (hould  make  an  attempt 
to  recover  Scotland,  with  fuch  a  force  as  might  overcome  all 
refillance.  At  the  head  of  the  greatelt  army  that  had  ever 
entered  that  country  from  England,  he  moved  from  Berwick 
in  June  13 14,  and  marched  for  Stirling,  to  relieve  its  caitle, 
then  befieged  by  Robert  in  perfon.  The  Scotch  army, 
much  inferior  in  number  to  the  Englilh,  but  compofed  of 
veteran  troops,  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet  of  Bannock,  in  the  road  to  Stirling. 
In  a  fkirniifh  of  cavalry  preceding  the  engagement,  Robert 
difplayed  his  llrength  and  prowels  by  cleaving  down  to  the 
chin,  with  bis  battle-axe,  an  oppolite  commander,  of  the 
family  of  Bohun.  This  was  an  omen  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
great  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  which,  through  the  able 
difpofition  and  conduct  of  Robert,  the  Scotch  obtained  the 
mod  decifive  victory  over  the  Englilh  that  their  annals 
boaft,  and  eltablifhed  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Edward  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped  ;  and  the  number  of  noble 
prifoners  was  fuch  as  to  enable  Robert  to  recover,  by  ex- 
change, his  wife,  daughter,  and  filter,  with  feveral  men  of 
rank,  who  had  been  the  captives  of  Edward  I.  The  king 
of  Scotland  followed  up  his  fuccefs  by  an  invafion  of  Eng- 
land, in  whicli  he  ravaged  the  northern  counties  without  op- 
pofition.  He  now  thought  himfelf  flrong  enough  to  give 
the  Englifli  government  moleftation  in  another  quarter;  and 
in  13  15  he  tent  his  brother,  Edward,  over  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  aflilt  the  natives  in  free- 
ing themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  England.  Robert 
himfelf  followed  with  a  large  reinforcement  in  13 16,  but 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  return  ;  and  his  brother,  after 
experiencing  a  variety  of  fortune,  was  defeated  and  flain  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Englifli  near  Dundalk. 

The  depofition  and  death  of  Edward  II.,  in  1327,  gave 
occafion  to  a  breach  of  the  truce  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  Scotland,  who  feems  not  to  have  conlidered  himfelf  as 
bound  to  the  new  government.  In  reality,  however,  he  was 
tempted  by  the  disordered  Itate  of  England  to  renew  hof- 
tilitieSj  for  which  he  had  been  fome  time  preparing.  Young 
Edward  III.  was  not  a  prince  to  fuffer  an  infult  without 


refiftance  and  retaliation  ;  and  learning  that  the  Scotch 
under  Douglas  and  Murray,  were  making  dreadful  ravages 
in  Northumberland,  he  allembled  a  powerful  army,  and 
went  in  fearch  ol  them.  They,  however,  eluded  all  his  at- 
tempts to  bring  them  to  action,  and  retired  to  their  own 
country.  Edward  difiniffed  his  army,  and  in  the  fame  year 
a  peace  was  agreed  upon  between  the  two  nations,  by  an 
article  of  which  the  king  of  England  renounced  all  claim 
to  fuperiority  over  the  kings  or  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and 
thus  the  great  object  of  Robert's  reign,  the  independence 
of  his  country,  was  finally  eltablifhed.  At  the  fame  time, 
his  only  ion  D?.vid,  then  live  years  of  age,  was  contracted 
to  Joan,  Edward's  filter.  Robert  was  now  nearly  worn 
out  with  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  his  active  life  ;  and  in 
1329,  at  his  caitle  of  Cardrofs,  he  expired,  in  the  54th  year 
of  his  age  and  the  24th  of  his  reign,  leaving  a  name  me- 
morable in  the  annals  of  his  country,  which  he  refcued  by 
his  courage  and  wifdom  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  rcilorcd 
to  its  rank  among  nations.      Hume.      Henry.      Univ.  Hift. 

Robf.rt,  king  of  Naples,  fon  of  Charles  II.,  by  the 
filler  of  Ladiflaus,  king  of  Hungary,  born  in  1279,  was 
duke  of  Calabria  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1 309. 
The  fuccellion  was  difputed  between  him  and  the  fon  of  his 
elder  brother,  Carobert,  king  of  Hungary  ;  but  the  college 
of  cardinals  (Naples  being  then  conlidered  as  a  fief  of  the 
holy  fee)  decided  in  Robert's  favour.  He  was  crowned  at 
Avignon,  and,  in  gratitude  to  the  pope,  exerted  himfelf  to 
oppofe  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  party  in  Italy.  At  this 
time  the  crown  of  Sicily  was  in  poileffion  of  Frederic  III. 
of  Arragon,  who,  for  his  defence  againll  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor.  Robert  was  am- 
bitious to  extend  his  dominion,  and  almoit  the  whole  of  his 
reign  was  fpent  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  conquer  the  iiland  of 
Sicily.  He  alfo,  during  his  contefls  with  the  Imperialilts, 
aggrandized  himfelf  in  Lombardy,  and  for  fome  time  he 
held  the  fovereignty  of  great  part  of  Romagna,  Florence, 
Lucca,  Ferrara,  Genoa,  and  feveral  other  places  in  Pied- 
mont. He  was  the  molt  potent  prince  in  Italy  of  his  age  ; 
but  it  is  Iels  on  account  of  his  political  and  military  fuccelleS 
that  he  deferves  commemoration,  than  becaulc  he  was  the 
greatelt  royal  proficient  in  fcience  and  letters,  and  the  moll 
munificent  patron  of  them,  in  the  century  in  which  he  lived. 
Many  of  the  early  writers  give  their  teltimony  to  his  merits 
in  this  refpect ;  and  Petrarch,  in  particular,  in  feveral  parts 
of  his  writings,  is  profufe  in  Ins  praife.  Robert,  however, 
is  faid,  when  a  child,  to  have  been  fo  How  of  comprehenlion, 
that  it  was  with  the  greatelt  difficulty  he  could  he  taught 
the  elements  of  grammar  ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  preceptor 
had  interetted  him  in  jEfop's  Fables,  that  he  exhibited  any 
fondnefs  tor  learning.  Tli.'  private  character  of  the  king 
was  highly  amiable,  and  the  only  fault  with  which  he  is 
taxed  was  a  difpofition  to  avarice,  that  grew  upon  him  with 
his  years.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  loling  his  only  Ion, 
Charles,  at  the  age  of  31,  on  which  occafion  he  exclaimed 
that  the  crown  was  fallen  from  his  head.  He  died  in  Ja- 
nuary 1343,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his 
reign. 

Robert,  Claude,  a  French  ecclefiaftic  and  chronologift 
of  fome  celebrity,  was  born  at  Chellav,  a  villa   >    between 

Bar-fur-Seilie  and  Tpnnerre,  on  tin'  borders  of  Burgundy,  in 
the  year  I  5^4.  From  fome  leniinary  in  the  province  jult 
mentioned,  he  went  to  purine  In.  academical  Itudiesat  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  an  exhibition   in  the  college  of  Cambray. 

As  foon  as  he  h  id  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  licentiate 

in  canon  la  .v,  he  accompanied  his  pupil  into  Burgundy,  where, 

iii  1590,  he  was  pn  [i  cited  to  a  canonry  of  the  Chapel-au- 
Richc  at   Dijon.     Afterwards  he  travelled  with  his   pupil 
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through  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  At  Rome 
he  was  introduced  to  perfons  of  the  greateft  diftinftion,  and 
received  feveral  marks  of  efteem  from  the  cardinals  Bellar- 
mine  and  Baronius.  It  was  in  this  city  that  he  firft  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  his  "  Gallia  Chriftiana."  He  was  after- 
wards nominated  bilhop  of  Chalons-fur-S3one  ;  upon  which 
erent  this  prelate  conferred  a  canonry  of  his  cathedral  upon 
his  preceptor,  and  made  him  his  archdeacon  and  grand  vicar. 
The  bilhop  was  defirous  of  exprefling  his  regard  for  our 
author,  by  collating  him  to  other  benefices;  but  M.  Ro- 
bert conftantly  refufed  any  additional  preferment.  He  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  appointments  with  the  ftriftelt 
fidelity,  and  died  in  the  epifcopal  palace  at  Chalons  in  1637, 
when  about  73  years  of  age.  The  moit  c nifiderable  of  his 
production  is  entitled  "  Gallia  Chriftiana,"  &c.  publilhed 
at  Paris  in  1626,  in  folio,  with  an  appendix,  preface,  and 
chronological  tables  of  the  popes  and  anti-popes,  the 
Eaftern  and  Weftern  emperors,  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  the  councils  of  France,  the  indiftions,  &c.  He 
left  behind  him  materials  for  a  fecond  edition  of  this  work, 
which  were  made  ufe  of  by  M.  St.  Marthe,  whofe  new  col- 
lections increafed  the  work  to  three  volumes  folio.  It  was 
afterwards  extended  by  the  Benediftine6  to  twelve  volumes 
folio. 

Robert  de  Vaugondy,  a  French  geographer,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1688.  Little  is  known  of  his  private 
hiftory,  but  he  became  geographer  to  the  king,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1766.  His  works  are  "  An  Introduction  to  San- 
son's Geography,"  1 743  ;  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  dif- 
ferent Syftems  of  the  World,"  1745  '  "  Sacred  Geogra- 
phy," 1746  ;  "A  Treatife  on  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes  ;" 
"  A  Portable  Atlas  ;"  and  above  all  "  Atlas  Univerfel," 
publilhed  in  1756,  confifting  of  108  maps,  upon  a  large 
fcale,  engraved  with  neatnefs  and  accuracy.  He  had  a  fon, 
who  for  fome  time  was  the  alliduous  companion  of  his  la- 
bours, and  who  affifted  him  in  the  "  Atlas  Univerfel,"  to 
which  work  is  prefixed  an  hiftorical  preface,  in  fix  chap- 
ters, treating  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftate  of 
geography. 

Robert  de  Brienne,  harper  to  Edward  I.  previous  to 
his  afcending  the  throne.  The  harp  For  many  ages  feems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  inftrumer.t  ct  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland,  whether  under  Britifh,  Saxon,  Danifh,  or  Nor- 
man kings.  Many  difgraceful  orcumitances  are  blazoned 
of  the  poor  minftrels  ;  it  is  therefore  but  (uft  to  relate  thofe 
that  redounded  to  their  honour,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Walter 
Heming  furnifhes  an  incident  that  well  deferves  to  be 
recorded. 

Edward  I.,  according  to  this  hiftorian,  about  the  year 
1 27 1,  a  fhort  time  before  he  afcended  the  throne,  took  his 
harper  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  this  mufician  muft 
have  been  a  clofe  and  conftant  attendant  on  his  matter,  for 
when  Edward  was  wounded  with  a  poiioned  knife  at  Pto- 
lemais,  the  harper,  cithargda  fuus,  hearing  the  ftruggle, 
rufhed  into  the  royal  apartment,  and  killed  the  aflafiin. 
This  fignal  fervice  from  his  bard  did  not,  however,  incline 
the  monarch,  afterwards,  to  fpare  his  brethren  in  Wales. 
See  Grey's  Ode,  "  Ruin  feize  thee,  ruthlefs  king!" 
Robert,  Herb,  in  Botany.  See  Geranium. 
Robert  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Newfoundland. 

Robert  Bay.      See  Cvl  de  Sac  Robert. 
Roberts's  Ifland,  a  fmall  ifiand  on  the  Florida  ftream. 
N.  lat.  240  42'.     W.  long.  8i°  33'. 

Roberts's  //lands,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  largeft  being  eight  miles  long  and  from  two  to 
ihret  wUie,  four  others  being  *ery  fmaU  ;  difcovered  in  the 


year  1792  by  lieutenant  Herget,  commander  of  the  Dxda- 
lus  ftore-fhip.     S.  lat.  7°53'.     E.  long.  2i9°5o'. 

ROBERTI,  Johx,  in  Biography,  a  celebrated  profefl'or 
of  divinity  among  the  Jefuits,  was  born  in  the  year  1569. 
He  commenced  his  academical  ftudies  at  Liege,  and  con- 
tinued them  at  Cologne,  where,  when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefus.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  various  branches  of  learning  is  highly  commended, 
particularly  in  the  belles-lettres,  the  feveral  departments  ot 
theological  learning,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  He  was  made 
profeflor  of  divinity,  and  created  doftor  of  that  faculty,  at 
Mentz,  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  poll  with  great  repu- 
tation, during  a  long  fucceffion  of  years,  in  that  city,  at 
Doway,  at  Treves,  and  at  Wurzburg.  He  died  at  Namur 
in  165 1,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of 
many  works  on  theological  fubjefts,  of  which  the  moft  im- 
portant, and  that  which  proves  how  deeply  he  was  verfed  in 
fcripture  criticifm,  was  entitled  "  Myllicx  Ezekielis  Qua- 
driga?, hoc  eft,  Evangelia  Hiiloriarum  et  Temporum  Serie 
vmculata  Gr.  et  Lat." 

ROBERTON,  in  Geography,  a  townlhip  of  Washington 
county,   Pennfylvania,  containing  899  inhabitants. 

ROBERTSON,  William,  in  Biography,  was. born  at 
Dublin  in  1705,  and  received  his  grammar-learning  under  Dr. 
Francis  Hutchefon,  afterwards  the  celebrated  profeflor  o! 
moral  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  In  the  year 
1722  young  Robertfon  removed  to  that  univerfity,  where  he 
continued  till  the  year  1725,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  During  this  year  there  was  a  difpute  be- 
tween Mr.  Sterling,  the  principal  of  the  univerfity,  and  the 
ftudents,  about  the  right  of  chooling  the  reftor,  in  which 
Mr.  Robertfon  took  an  aftive  part,  being  felefted  by  his 
fellow  ftudents  to  read  their  proteft  againft  the  perfon,  and 
his  authority,  who  had  been  chofen  reftor  in  oppofition  to 
their  wifhes.  Thus  diftinguifhed,  he  excited  againft  himfelf 
the  indignation  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  his  reftor, 
and  was  the  only  one  of  more  than  fourfcore  petitioners 
againft  whom  they  inltituted  proceedings.  He  was  cited 
before  the  faculty,  and  after  a  trial  which  lafted  feveral  days 
a  fentence  of  expulfion  was  pronounced.  Mr.  Robertfon  was 
fatisfied  of  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  preiented  a  memorial 
on  the  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  through  whofe  in- 
fluence an  appeal  was  made  to  the  king,  who  appointed  a 
commiflion  to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  with  full 
powers  to  examine  into  and  reftify  all  exifting  abufes.  As 
a  refult  of  this  enquiry,  the  right  of  elefting  their  reftor  was 
reltored  to  the  ftudents  :  the  vifitors  on  this  occafion  alfo, 
among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Hay,  called  the  principal  to  a 
fevere  account  for  the  public  money  which  he  had  embez- 
zled, and  afcertained  the  right  of  the  univerfity  to  fend  two 
gentlemen,  upon  handfome  exhibitions,  to  Baliol  college  in 
Oxford  :  they  moreover  annulled  the  expulfion  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon, and  ordered  that  meafure  particularly  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  proceedings  of  the  commiflion  ;  declared  the 
eleftion  of  the  reftor,  who  had  been  named  by  the  principal, 
to  be  void  ;  and  aflembled  the  ftudents,  who  immediately 
chofe  the  fon  of  lord  Rofs  to  be  their  reftor. 

While  the  vifitors  were  exercifing  their  powers,  Mr. 
Robertfon  remained  at  London,  and  on  the  return  of  lord 
Hay  he  introduced  Mr.  Robertfon  to  Dr.  Hoadly,  the 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  who  made  him  known  to  Dr.  Wake, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  he  was  entertained  with 
much  civility  by  both  thefe  prelates.  He  had,  from  a 
thorough  conviftion  of  its  importance,  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  clerical  profefTion  ;  but  at  prefent  being  too  young  to  be 
admitted  into  orders,  he  employed  himfelf,  while  in  London, 
in  vifiting  public  libraries,  attending  leftures,  and  improving 
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himfelf  as  opportunity  offered.  As  Toon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  receive  ordination,  he  was  nominated  by  Dr. 
Hoadly  to  the  cure-jf  Tallow,  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 
Here  he  continued  till  he  was  of  age  for  prieit's  orders,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  on  the  10th  of  November  1729,  and 
on  the  next  day  he  was  prefented  by  lord  Carteret,  then 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  rectory  of  Ravilly,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  to  another  rectory  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  In  1728  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  major  William  Baxter,  by  whom  he  had  twenty-one 
children. 

Mr.  Robertfon  fird  appeared  as  an  author  about  the  year 
1738,  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Scheme  for  utterly  abo- 
lilhing  the  prefent  heavy  and  vexatious  Tax  of  Tythes  :" 
the  object  of  this  work  was  to  pay  the  clergy  and  impro- 
priators a  tax  upon  land  in  lieu  of  tythes,  and  it  excited  fo 
much  attention,  that  feveral  editions  of  it  were  called  for  in 
a  fhort  fpace  of  time.  In  1739  Mr.  Robertfon  received 
from  lord  Cathcart  a  deputation  to  be  his  chaplain  ;  and  in 
the  year  1743  he  obtained  leave  from  his  diocefan  to  nomi- 
nate a  curate  at  Ravilly,  and  to  refide  fome  time  in  Dublin 
for  the  education  of  his  children.  Immediately  on  his  fettle- 
ment  in  this  city  he  was  invited  to  the  cure  of  St.  Luke's 
parifh,  which  he  retained  about  five  years,  when  he  returned 
to  Ravilly.  While  in  that  city  he  formed  a  fehemc,  jointly 
with  Mr.  Kane  Percival,  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of 

widows  and  children  of  clergymen  within  the  diocefe  of 
Dublin,  which  has  fince  produced  very  happy  effects.  In 
I  758  he  met  with  a  fevere  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  molt  tenderly  attached,  but  he  fultained 
the  lofs  with  exemplary  relignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
Soon  after  this  he  found  a  new  patron  in  Dr.  Richard  Ro- 
binfou,  who  had  been  tranflated  from  the  fee  of  Killala  to 
that  of  Ferns,  and  who  prefented  to  Mr.  Robertlon  the 
fir  It   benefice   which   became   vacant  in   his   lordfhip's  pre- 

.1  ion.  Before,  however,  he  could  be  collated  to  it,  he, 
be  firlt  time,  had  the  "  Free  and  Candid  Difquifitions 
ing  to  the  Church  of  England,  &c."  put  into  his  hands  ; 

1  by  the  perutal,  he  was  led  to  entertain  iuch  doubts 
'ting  fome  points  to  which  he  would  be  required  to 
re  his  ailent,  as  made  him  defer  his  attendance  on  the 
bifhop.  At  length  he  received  a  letter  from  his  lordfhip, 
calling  upon  him  to  come  immediately  for  inltitiition.  Upon 
this  he  wrote  a  very  affecting  letter  to  the  prelate,  in  which 
he  returned  the  mod  grateful  thanks  for  his  kindnefs,  but 
laid  he  could  no  longer  confeientioufly  comply  with  the 
terms  required  by  law  to  qualify  him  for  fuch  preferment. 
<t  In  debating  this  matter  with  myfelf,"  favs  he,  "  befides 
the  arguments  direftly  to  the  purpofe,  feveral  Itrong  colla- 
teral  confederations  came  in  upon  the  pofitive  lide  of  the 
queftion.  The  draightnefs  of  my  circumstances  preffed  me 
tlofe  ;  a  numerous  family,  quite  unprovided  for,  pleaded 
with  the  molt  pathetic  and  moving  eloquence.  And  the 
infirmities  and  wants  of  age  now  coming  fait  upon  me  were 
■urged  feelingly.  But  one  fingle  conlideration  prevailed  over 
all  thefe — that  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe, 
whom  it  is  my  firlt  duty  to  worfhip  and  adore,  being  the 
God  of  truth,  it  mud  be  difagreeable  to  him  to  profcls,  fub- 
fcribe,  or  declare,  in  any  matter  relating  to  his  worfhip  and 
fervice,   what  is  not  believed  ilrictly  and  limply  to  be  true." 

Mr.  Robertlon,  though  he  rcfufed  to  luhlcribe  for  the 
fake  of  preferment,  did  not  feel  it  neceffary  to  quit  the 
church,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  parilh  prielt  ; 
but  from  this  time  he  omitted  the  reading  of  the  Athanalian 
creed,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  public  fervice  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  countenance  milcriptural  tenets.  Finding, 
however,  that  this  mode  of  conduct  gave  offence  to  fome  per- 
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fons,  he  refigned  his  benefices  in  1764,  and  in  1706  he 
published,  by  way  of  apology  to  his  friends  for  what  he 
had  done,  his  learned  and  ingenious  little  work,  entitled 
"  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  Words  Reafon,  Subftance, 
Perfon,  Creeds,  Orthodox,  &c."  to  which  lie  fubjoined  the 
letter  written  to  his  bifhop,  of  which  an  extract  ha*  been 
given  above.  He  now  came  to  London,  where  he  met  with 
a  very  cordial  and  liberal  reception  from  many  excellent  men, 
who  generoufiy  contributed  to  his  fupport.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  prefented  a  copy  of  his  "  Attempt,  &c."  to 
the  univerlity  of  Glafgow,  and,  in  return,  received  a  mod 
obliging  letter,  accompanied  with  the  diploma  of  D.D.  In 
1 768  he  was  nominated  to  the  maderShip  of  the  free  gramm.tr- 
fchool  at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  by  the  company 
of  Merchant  Taylors  ;  which,  though  honourable  to  the 
patrons,  was  not  lucrative  to  the  doftor,  the  falary  being 
only  70/.  per  ann.,  and  this  was,  for  fome  years,  diniinilhed 
by  a  penfion  of  40/.  to  a  fuperannuated  predcceflor.  Dr. 
Robertfon  was,  however,  fatisfied,  and  through  tiie  kindnef:, 
of  his  friends  was  prevented  from  wantino-  what  was  necef- 
fary to  his  fupport.  At  one  time  he  received  from  an  un- 
known hand  a  prefent  of  500/.,  and  from  various  perfons 
dated  affidance  was  fent  him.  In  1772  he  was  chofen  urn 
of  the  committee  of  the  fociety  of  clergymen,  &c.  em- 
ployed to  draw  up,  and  prefent  to  the  houfe'of  commons,  a 
petition  praying  for  relief  from  the  obligation  of  fub- 
fcription  to  the  39  articles.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  all  his  children  one  after  an- 
other;  and  he  himfelf  died  in  May  1783,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Robertfon  was  poSTefled  of  great  learning 
and  an  excellent  judgment ;  he  had  a  fine  imagination,  and  a 
temper  regulated  by  the  mild  and  amiable  fpirit  of  Chrift  ; 
and  in  his  addrefs  and  manners  he  was  at  all  times  eafy  and 
cheerful.  When  he  quitted  the  church  he  was  probably  of 
the  Arian  fchool,  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  became 
a  firm  believer  in  the  fimple  humanity  of  Chnlt.  He  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lindfey,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
as  "the  aged  and  venerable  father  of  Unitarian  noncon- 
formity of  our  own  days  ;"  and  in  another  work  the  fame 
writer  fays,  "  the  example  of  an  excellent  perfon  now 
living  at  Wolverhampton,  Dr.  Robertfon,  has  been  a  fecret 
lach  to  me  ever  fince  I  heard  of  it."  See  Lindfey's 
Apology  for  refigning  the  Vicarage  of  Catterick,  his  Hif- 
torical  View  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine,  and  Dr.  Difney's 
Communications  to  the  Gent.  Mag.  1783. 

Robertson,  William,  D.  D.,  a  celebrated  hiftorian, 
was  born  in  172 1,  at  Borthwick,  in  Mid  Lothian,  of  which 
parifh  his  father  was  then  minifter.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Dalkeith,  under  Mr.  Lefiie,  a 
madcr  of  high  repute.  In  1733  ,lc  entered  upon  his  aca- 
demical itudies  at  Edinburgh.  After  the  completion  of  his 
courfe,  he  obtained  a  licence  to  preach  in  1741,  and  in  1743 
he  was  prefented,  by  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  to  the  living  of 
Gladfmuir,  in  Eall  Lothian.  On  this  living,  which  wa9 
mo!  more  than  100/.  per  arm.,  he  contrived  to  educate  his 
fix  ftfters  and  a  brother,  who,  about  this  time,  were  left 
orphans  by  the  death  of  both  their  p. '.rents.  J  hie  alio  he 
difplayed  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  eaufe  of  liberty,  by 
his  efforts,  in  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  in  favour  of  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwick,  which  he  carried  fo  far  a6  to  quit,  for 
a  reafon,  his  parochial  charge,  and  join  the  volunteers  of 
Edinburgh.  He  became,  in  a  Short  time,  dillinguifhed  for 
his  eloquence  and  good  talte  as  a  preacher;  and,  in  175c,  a 
fcrmon  which  he  delivered  before  the  Society  for  propagating 
Chriilian  Knowledge,  and  which  was  the  only  compolition 
of  that  kind  that  he  ever  pnblilhed,  railed  him  very  high  as 
.1  pulpit  orator.     It  palled   through  five  editions,  and  was 
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translated  into  the  German  language.  He  had,  fome  years 
previously  to  this,  begun  to  take  a  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  general  affembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and,  as  he 
poll'efled  great  talents  for  bufinefs,  as  well  as  the  powers  of 
a  public  Speaker,  he  acquired  an  afcendancy  in  that  body 
which,  during  a  long  period,  gave  him  the  lead  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftieal  politics  of  the  country.  In  1754  a  "  Seleft  So- 
ciety" had  been  eftablifhed  in 'Edinburgh,  among  the  firit 
members  of  which  arc  found  many  names  that,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  highly  diftinguifhed  in  literature  and  public 
life.  Amono-  the  number  of  thefe  was  that  of  Robertfon, 
who  was  moll  afiiduous  in  his  attendance,  and  obtained  from 
it  an  increafe  of  reputation.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  iludies  necefl'ary  for  completing  the  plan  of 
an  hiftorical  work  which  he  had  formed  foon  after  his  firft 
fettlement  as  a  miniller,  and  having  taken  a  journey  to 
London  for  the  purpofe  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
publication,  his  "  Hiitory  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  King  James  VI."  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  1759,  in  two  vols.  4to.  He  had,  previously  to 
this,  as  appears  by  the  title-page  of  the  volume,  obtained 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  It  was  received  by  the  public  with 
general  approbation  and  applauie.  The  celebrated  Hume, 
fo  far  from  betraying  jealoufy  or  envy  at  the  appearance  of 
a  competitor  for  the  hiltoric  palm,  took  the  warmelt  intereft 
in  the  fuccefsof  the  work. 

The  Hiftory  of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  the  moft 
popular  of  the  author's  works,  and  it  had  patted  through 
fourteen  editions  during  the  life  of  the  author.  It  had,  in 
every  refpeft,  a  favourable  influence  on  his  fortune,  lince 
the  fame  which  lie  acquired  by  the  publication  was  probably 
the  caufe  of  his  rapid  promotion.  He  had  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  in  confequence  of  a  prefentation  to  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city,  while  it  was  in  the  prefs  ;  in  the  fame 
year  he  was  nominated  chaplain  of  Stirling-caftle  ;  in  1761 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elefted  principal 
of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  Two  years  after  this  he 
was  appointed  to  the  poft  of  hiltoriographer  royal  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  falary  of  200/.  per  ann.,  fo  that,  at  this 
period,  he  was  the  bell  beneficed  clergyman  of  his  church. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  party 
which  held  the  chief  fway  in  a  national  church  ;  and  the 
period  from  his  becoming  principal  of  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  to  his  retreat  from  public  life,  was  commonly 
denominated  "  Dr.  Robertfon's  administration." 

In  the  midlt  of  the  numerous  avocations  which  his  feveral 
offices  created,  he  proceeded  to  colleft  materials  for  his 
"  Hiitory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,"  which 
he  publimed  in  1769,  in  three  quarto  volumes.  This  work 
was,  like  the  former,  received  with  high  approbation  ;  it 
increafed  his  reputation  both  on  account  of  the  greater 
maturity  of  ftyle  to  which  he  had  attained,  and  of  the  more 
profound  and  varied  refearch  which  the  weight  and  copiouf- 
nefs  of  the  theme  led  him  to  difplay.  The  introductory 
volume  contained  a  view  of  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  which  was  particularly 
admired,  as  prefenting  a  mafterly  furvey  of  the  gradations 
by  which  the  focial  inftitutions  of  antiquity  have  palled, 
through  the  barbarifrn  of  the  dark  ages,  into  all  that  cha- 
rafteriz.es  the  Hate  of  modern  Europe.  So  highly  pleafed 
was  Catharine,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  with  the  Hiftory  of 
Charles  V.,  that  (he  conveyed  her  acknowledgments  to  the 
author  in  a  prefent  of  a  rich  fnuff-box  fet  witli  diamonds. 

In  the  year  J  777,  Dr.  Robertfon  publifhed  his  "Hiftory 
of  America,"  in  two  vols.  4to.,  which,  from  the  new  views 
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of  man  and  nature  that  it  prefents,  and  the  magnificence 
and  variety  of  its  fcenery,  is  perhaps  the  moft  entertaining 
of  his  productions.  Either  gratitude  for  the  communications 
obtained  from  the  Spanilh  court,  or  candour  carried  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  moderation,  led  him  to  extenuate  the 
cruelties  that  had  been  committed  by  that  nation  in  their 
conquefts  in  the  new  world,  to  a  degree  that  broiiTht  upon 
him  cenfure.  The  work  proved  fo  acceptable  to  the  Spanifh 
nation,  that  the  author  was  unanimoufly  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid.  In  1791  Dr.  Robertfon 
pubhlhed  "  An  Hiftorical  Difquifition  concerning  the 
Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Pro- 
grefs of  Trade  with  that  Country,  prior  to  the  Difcovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  After  this,  Dr.  Robert- 
fon's health  began  to  decline,  and  in  June  1793  he  died  at 
the  age  of  72.  As  an  hiftorian  his  ftyle  is  pure,  fweet, 
dignified  without  ftiffnefs,  (ingularly  perfpicuous,  and  often 
eloquent  ;  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  ikilfnl  and 
luminous,  his  mode  of  narration  is  diftinft,  and  his  defcrip- 
tions  highly  graphical  ;  and  he  difplays  a  fagacity  in  the 
developement  of  caufes  and  effects,  and  in  his  judgment  of 
public  characters  and  tranfaftions,  which  is  very  remarkable 
in  one  who  war.  brought  up  in  retirement.  "  If,"  fays  one 
of  his  biographers,  "  there  is  lefs  glow  and  ardour  in  his 
expreflions  of  moral  and  political  feelings,  than  fome  writers 
in  a  free  country  have  manifefted  ;  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  candour  and  impartiality  which  belongs  to  a 
cool  temper,  when  enlightened  by  knowledge  and  direfted 
by  principle."  To  his  private  and  focial  virtues  the  moft 
liberal  tcltimony  has  been  given,  even  by  thofe  who  were 
his  opponents  in  church  politics.  See  Dr.  Dugald  Stewart's 
Life  of  Principal  Robertfon. 

Robertson,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Knipe,  in  Weftmore- 
land,  in  1726,  and  educated  at  Appleby  fchool,  from 
which  place,  in  1746,  he  went  to  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  and,  on  entering  holy 
orders,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Hertford,  in 
Hampfhire.  In  1764  he  became  an  author,  by  contributing 
largely  to  the  Critical  Review,  an  occupation  in  which  he- 
continued  more  than  20  years.  In  1770  he  was  prefented 
to  the  reftory  of  Sutton,  in  Eflcx,  and  in  177910  the  vicar- 
age of  Horncaltle,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1782  he  publifhed 
what  he  entitled  "  An  Introduction  to  Polite  Literature," 
a  very  fmall  volume,  and  which  cannot  certainly  deferve  fo 
high  founding  a  title.  It  has  been  reprinted  feveral  times. 
It  is  a  lort  oi  fpelling-book  or  primer,  with  good  rules  for 
pronunciation.  The  author  was,  however,  fo  tenacious  of 
his  property,  that  he  attacked,  with  much  feverity,  the  late 
Dr.  Paley,  for  copying  a  part  of  it  without  acknowledg- 
ment, into  a  little  piece  intended  for  tiie  ufe  of  Sunday- 
Schools.  Dr.  Paley 's  reply  and  defence  is  that  of  a  o-en- 
tleman  and  fcholar,  and  muft  be  quite  fatisfaciory  to  the 
candid  reader.  Mr.  Robertfon's  next  piece,  "An  Efiuyon 
Punftuation,"  was  publifhed  in  1785  ;  it  is  a  work  of con- 
fiderable  merit,  and  has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  In 
1788  appeared  his  "  DiSiertation  on  the  Parian  Chronicle." 
Mr.  Robertfon  publifhed,  in  1795,  anew  "  Translation  of 
Telemachus  ;"  and  in  1798  "An  Effay  on  the  Education 
of  Young  Ladies,"  which  was  followed  by  an  "  ESlay  on 
the  Nature  of  Englifh  Verfe."  He  died  in  1802.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixii.  MontWy  Mag.  Meadley's  Me- 
moirs of  Dr.  Paley. 

Robertson's  County,  in  Geography;  a  county  of  Ame- 
rica,  in  the  diftrift  of  Weft  TenneSiee,  borderina-  N.  on 
Kentucky,  and  containing  7270  inhabitants.  It  is  watered 
by  Cumberland  and  Red  rivers. 

ROBERVAL,  Giles  Peksonne  de,  in  Biography,  an 
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excellent  mathematician  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
Roberval,  a  feignory  belonging  to  his  family,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Beauvais,  in  the  year  1602.  In  the  courfe  ot  his  educa- 
tion he  difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  towards  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics,  with  which  lie  made  himfelf  very  conver- 
fant.  When  he  was  30  years  of  age  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Gervais,  at  Paris  ; 
and  afterwards  he  contefted,  with  other  candidates,  the  fuc- 
cefiion  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Ramus,  which  he  gained  by  the 
fuperiority  of  his  powers  in  difputation.  He  fucceeded  Marin 
as  mathematical  profeffor  at  the  college-royal,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  performed  with  high  reputation  fo  long  as  In- 
lived.  He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1666,  and  communicated  to  that  body  lomc  cu- 
rious experiments  on  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  which  he  made 
in  the  years  1647  and  1648.  He  invented  two  new  kinds 
of  balances,  one  of  which  was  adapted  to  the  weighing  of 
air.  Roberval  died  in  1675,  at  the  age  of  73.  His  chief 
works  are  "  A  Treatife  on  Mechanics,"  inferted  in  Mer- 
fenne's  "  Univerfal  Harmony."  A  treatife  "  On  the  Mun- 
dane Syftem,"  written  in  Latin,  attributed  to  Ariftarchus  of 
Samos,  but  generally  believed  to  be  his  own  production. 
Befides  thefe  he  contributed  feveral  papers  to  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  fuch  as  "  Experiments  con- 
cerning the  PrefTure  of  the  Air  ;"  "  Obfervations  on  the 
Compofition  of  Motion,  and  on  the  Tangents  ot  Curve 
Lines  ;"  "The  Geometrical  Reiolution  of  Plane  and  Cubic 
Equations  ;"  "  A  Treatife  on  Indivifibles  ;"  at  the  end  of 
which  he  has  explained  a  new  method  for  the  transformation 
of  figures,  to  which  Torricelli  gave  the  name  of  "  Rober- 
vallian  Lines." 

ROBERVALLIAN  Lints,  a  name  given  to  certain 
lines,  ufed  for  the  transformation  of  figures :  thus  called 
from  their  inventor  M.  de  Roberval. 

Thefe  lines  bound  fpaces  infinitely  extended  in  length, 
which  are  neverthelefs  equal  to  other  (paces  terminated  on 
all  fides. 

The  abbot  Gallois,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, anno  1693,  obferves,  that  the  method  of  transforming 
figures,  explained  at  the  latter  end  of  M.de  Roberval's 
Treatife  of  Indivifibles,  is  the  fame  with  that  fince  publifhed 
by  Mr.  James  Gregory,  in  his  Univerfal  Geometry,  and 
afterwards  by  Barrow,  in  his  Lectiones  Geometricse  ;  and 
that,  by  a  letter  of  Torricelli,  it  appear.^  that  Roberval  was 
the  inventor  of  this  manner  of  transforming  figures,  by 
means  of  certain  lines,  which  Torricelli  therefore  called 
Robervallian  lints. 

He  adds,  that  it  is  highly  probable,  that  J.  Gregory  firft 
learned  the  method  in  the  journey  he  made  to  Padua  in 
1668  ;  the  method  itfelf  having  been  known  in  Italy  from 
the  year  1646,  though  the  book  was  not  publiflicd  till  the 
year  1692. 

This  account  Dr.  David  Gregory  has  endeavoured  to 
refute,  in  vindication  of  his  brother.  His  anfwer  is  inferted 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  an.  1694,  and  the  abbot  has  rejoined 
in  the  French  Memoirs  of  the  Academy. 

ROBESON,  in  Geography,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
ia  Fayette  diltrift,  bounded  S.  by  the  itatc  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  contains  7528  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is 
Lamberton. — Alfo,  a  townfhip  of  Lancaller  county, 
Penniylvania  ;  containing  1807  inhabitants. 

ROBESPIERRE,  Maximii.iam  Isidork,  in  Biogra- 
phy, was  born  at  Arras  in  1759.  His  father,  a  barrillcr, 
having  ruined  himfelf  by  his  prodigality,  left  France  before 
the  revolution,  eftablifhed  a  fchool  at  Cologne,  where,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  remain  long,  and  he  went  from  thence  into 
England,  and  afterward*  to  America.     Uefcrtcd  by  his  fa- 
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ther,  and  his  mother  dying  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old. 
he  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  bifhop  of  Arras, 
M.  de  Conzie,  who  caufed  him  to  be  fent  to  the  college  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  was  taken  on  the  foundation. 
From  a  very  early  age  he  was  noticed  for  his  love  of  inde- 
pendence ;  he  was  however  timid,  and  in  his  temper  gloomy 
and  unlociable.  He  was  extremely  afliduous  in  his  ttudies, 
and  gave  hopes  of  talent,  that  were  not  realized  in  after-life. 
In  1775,  when  Lewis  XVI.  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  he 
was  cholen  by  his  fellow  ftudents  to  prefent  to  that  prince 
the  homage  of  their  gratitude.  Becoming  a  barrifter  in  the 
council  of  Artois,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  academy  of 
Arras.  In  the  year  1 789  he  took  an  aftive  part  in  all  the 
revolutionary  meetings,  and  was  appointed  a  deputy  from 
the  province  of  Artois  to  the  States-General.  He  manifefted 
but  little  talent  as  an  orator  or  legillator,  but  attached  him- 
ielf to  Neckar,  and  then  to  Mirabeau,  during  the  heights  of 
their  popularity  ;  but  when  they  became  lefs  carefTed  by  the 
people,  Robefpierre  was  the  firft  to  notice  the  difference, 
and  delerted  them  for  fome  other  leader.  The  firft.  time 
that  he  made  himfelf  at  all  remarked  in  the  conftituent 
afiembly,  was  on  the  20th  of  July  1789,  when  he  oppofed 
the  fcheme  of  martial  law  ;  and  from  that  period,  fays  his 
biographer,  "  he  endeavoured  to  legitimatize  infurreftion." 
By  courting  the  people,  and  difplaying  a  determined  hofti- 
hty  to  the  royal  prerogatives,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
future  influence  in  the  democratic  party  ;  and  it  has  been 
confidered  a  very  remarkable  ciroumftance,  in  conneftion 
with  his  future  conduct,  that  the  moft  frequent  topic  of  his 
declamation  was  the  injuftice  of  capital  punifhment  in  any 
cafe. 

After  the  difiblntion  of  the  conftituent  afiembly,  followed 
by  the  election  of  the  legillative  body,  the  members  of 
which  being  all  new,  Robefpierre' s  chief  theatre  of  aftion 
was  the  Jacobin  club,  at  which  he  was  the  principal  fpeaker. 
He  alfo  publifhed  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  "  Le  Defenfeur 
de  la  Confutation."  He  now  took  a  decided  part  with  the 
republicans,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  an  aftor 
in  the  infurreftion  of  the  10th  of  Auguft,  or  in  the  prifon- 
maflacres  of  September.  In  the  new  afiembly,  which  met 
in  September  1792,  he  was  returned  a  member  for  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  he  loon  became  the  head  of  the  party  called 
the  Mountain,  which  was  oppofed  to  the  followers  of  Ballot, 
who  then  poffefled  the  minifterial  power.  He  was  now 
charged  with  the  delire  of  making  himfelf  diftator,  but  his 
party  in  the  fenate  was  too  powerful  for  his  accuferto  carry 
the  point,  and  the  afiembly  parted  a  decree  to  print  and  cir- 
culate the  fpeech  which  he  made  in  jultification  of  himfelf. 
By  this  he  became  ftill  more  popular,  and  his  fubfequent  ex- 
ertions to  bring  the  unfortunate  king  to  trial,  augmented  his 
influence  with  the  democratic  part  of  the  nation.  Soon  after 
the  execution  of  Lewis,  Robefpierre,  aflifted  by  Danton  and 
Marat,  gained  a  mo  ft  decided  fupremacy  in  the  national 
convention,  and  the  period  commenced  which  has  been  em- 
phatically, but  juftly,  denominated  the  reign  of  terror.  The 
Briflotines,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  were  ace  ufed,  con- 
demned, and  guillotined.  After  them  followed  the  queen, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  memb  X8  oi  the  royal  family. 
The  fcaffold  daily  ftreamed  with  the  blood  of  nobles,  priefts, 
and  all  who  by  qhaxafter  and  condition  could  be  fufpefted 
of  being  attached  to  the  ancient  government.  In  fome  of 
the  provinces,  mailacrcs  were  perpetrated  againll  whole 
orders  of  men,  without  diftindion  :  the  levelling  principle 
was  extended  to  all  lupenorits  oi  feience  and  talent,  audit 
feemed  Robeipierre's  object  to  bring  back  an  age  of  bar- 
barifm.  At  length  his  own  confederates,  Danton,  Def- 
moulin;,  Fabre d'Eglantine,  .mJ  others,  were  brought  to  the 
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block.  In  the  midfl  of  all  thefe  horrors  he  exhibited  a  fefti- 
val,  in  which  the  exiilence  of  the  Supreme  Being  was 
folemnly  recognifed  ;  and  as  the  reftorer  of  religion,  he  ap- 
pointed days  for  public  worfhip. 

The  reign  of  terror  was  now  become  too  intolerable  to 
be  endured.     No  man  was  fafe  from  a  tyrant  whofe  bloody 
difpolition  feemed  to  grow  with  the  ads  of  cruelty  which 
it  generated,  and  who  had  eftablifhed   fuch  a  fyftem  of  do- 
meitic  treachery,  as  deftroyed  the  confidence  of  fociety,  and 
fubjefted  every  individual  to  accufation.     He  loil  his  popu- 
larity,   and  a  decree  of  the  convention  was   palled  againft 
him  :  in  the  aft  of  arrefting  him  two  piftols  were  fired,  by 
which  he  was  wounded  in  the  head  and  the  under-jaw.      He 
endured  in  filence  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  and  the  upbraid- 
ing* of  his  foes,  and  was  carried  to  the  fame  dungeon  which 
he  had  made  to  many  the  paflage  to  death.     On  the  next 
day,  after  being  taken,  with  his  accomplices,  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  he  was  led,  July  28,  1794,  to  execution, 
amidft  the  acclamations  and  curfes  of  thoufands  of  fpectutors. 
Such  was  the  well-merited  end  of  Robcfpierre,  in  the  36th 
year  of  his  age.     Although  a  concurrence  of  circumftances 
enabled  him  to  aft  a  confiderable  part  in  the  revolution,  he  was 
not  one  of  the  fuperior  figures  in  point  of  abilities  and  force 
ofcharafter.     Natural  referve,  cunning,  habitual  diffimula- 
tion,  and  a  total  want  of  feeling,  carried  him  through  diffi- 
culties which  might  have  overwhelmed  a  greater  man  ;  but 
as  he   never  made  a  friend,  and  was  unfupported  by  native 
courage,  he    funk  under   the   firft  ferious  oppofition.      He 
was  regarded    as    incorruptible,    and    never    accumulated 
money  :  neverthelefs,  he  always  took  care  to  open  the  path 
of  honour  and  wealth  to  his  own  creatures,  and  efpecially  to 
his  rivals,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  additional  method 
of  ruining  them.     Upon  the   whole,  he  has    kft  a  name 
more  the  objett  of  horror  and  deteltation,  than  that  of  any 
other  among  the  perfonages  of  the   fame   awful  drama. — 
Ann.  Regiiler.     Lives  of  Remarkable  Chara&ers,  who  hive 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  French  Revolution.     Biog. 
Anec.  of  the  Founders  of  the  Fr.  Rev. 

ROBIA  Herisa,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Paulus 
iEgineta,  and  many  others,  to  a  plant  ufed  in  dyeing. 

The  near  refemblance  of  the  name  to  the  word  rubia,  has 
made  many  conclude  that  it  was  the  rubia,  or  madder,  which 
they  have  meant  by  it ;  but  they  have  taken  care  in  their 
writings  to  diftingiiifh  it  from  that  plant,  and  it  is  plainly 
the  geniflella  tiniloria,  or  dyer's  weed,  that  they  meant  by  the 
robia  herba.  They  fay  it  was  ufed  to  dye  yellow,  and  that 
it  was  alfo  a  cuftom  to  ftain  the  hair  with  it. 

Thefe  are  the  properties  recorded  of  the  cymene  and  eco- 
maiium  cf  the  Greeks,  and  the  lutum,  or  lutea  herba,  of  the 
Latins,  which  were  names  of  the  genijleihi  t'tnBoria.  Pliny 
lays,  that  the  lutum  had  leaves  like  flax,  and  flowers 
like  broom,  which  is  exactly  the  cafe  with  the  geniflella 
tinSoria,  but  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  glaftum  or 
woad. 

ROBIESSOU,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Po- 
land ;  22  miles  S.  of  Chelm. 

ROBIGALIA,  or  RuBlGALIA,  in  Antiquity.      See  Ru- 

B1GALIA. 

ROBILLANTE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Stura  ;  fix  miles  S.  of  Coni. 

ROBIN,  or,  as  it  is  more  nfually  called,  Robin  red-breajl, 
Rubecula,  in  Ornithology.      Sec  REV-breaJ. 

Robin,  Ragged,  in  Botany.     See    Campion. 

Robin,  Wake.     See  Wake  Robin. 

ROBINAL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vera  Paz  ;  containing  800  inhabitants ;  40  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Vera  Paz. 


ROBIN-HOOD's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  E.  coaft  01  New- 
foundland, frequented  by  fmall  veftels. 

ROBINIA,  in  Botany,  commemorates  John  Robin,  bota- 
nift  to  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  who  pub- 
lifhed  a  catalogue  of  his  own  garden,  which  has  gone 
through  feveral  editions.  He  alfo  fupplied  defcriptions  to 
Vallet's  figures.  A  popular  French  author,  who  calls 
himfelf  M.  de  Vigneul-Marville,  but  whofe  real  name  was 
d'Argonne,  in  his  Melanges,  (tigmatizes  Robin  for  his 
greedy  and  felfilh  love  of  flowers,  the  more  curious  kinds 
of  which  he  would  rather  deftroy,  than  communicate  to 
his  friends.  In  allufion  to  this,  and  to  a  report  of  his  be- 
ing an  eunuch,  he  was  addrefled  in  a  bitter  Latin  fatire,  as 
by  nature  an  enemy  to  all  propagation.  De  Theis,  never- 
thelefs, fpeaks  of  Vefpafian  Robin  as  his  fon.  They  pub- 
liihed  conjointly  a  botanical  Enchiridion,  or  manual,  and  one 
of  them  introduced  into  the  French  gardens,  from  Ame- 
rican feeds,  that  fpecies  of  Robinia  called  Pfedo-acacia  by 
Tournefort,  who  under  that  name  founded  the  prefent 
genus. — Linn.  Gen.  378.  Schreb.  501.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1 131.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  4.  323.  Purfh  v.  2.  487.  Jttff.  358.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  606.  Gsertn.  t.  145.  (Pfeudoacacia  ;  Tourn.  t.  417. 
Caragana  ;  Lamarck  Did.  v.  1.  615.  Illultr.  t.  607. 
Jufl.  358.) — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat. 
Ord.      Papilionacex,  Linn.      Leguminofit,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall, 
bcll-fhaped,  four-cleft ;  the  three  lower  teeth  narrower! ;  the 
upper  one  twice  as  broad,  with  a  broad  (hallow  finus  ;  all 
of  equal  length.  Cor.  papilionaceous.  Standard  roundifh, 
large,  fpreading,  obtufe.  Wings  oblong-ovate,  diftinft, 
each  with  a  very  fhort  blunt  appendage.  Keel  nearly 
femiorbicular,  comprefled,  obtufe,  the  length  of  the  wings. 
Stam.  Filaments  diadelphous,  one  fimple,  the  other  nine  com- 
bined, afcending  towards  the  extremity  ;  anthers  roundifh. 
Fiji.  Germen  cylindrical,  oblong  ;  ftyle  thread  (haped,  bent 
upwards ;  ftigma  terminal.  Peru.  Legume  large,  long, 
gibbous,  comprefled.     Seeds  few,  kidney-fhaped. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft  ;  the  upper  fegment  divided. 
Standard  roundifh,  reflexed.  Stamens  in  two  diftinct 
fets.  Legume  elongated,  gibbous,  of  one  cell,  with  many 
feeds. 

Obf.  Juflieu  and  Lamarck  diltinguifh  their  genus  Cara- 
gana, by  its  fmooth  abrupt  ftigma,  and  a  fomewhat  cylin- 
drical inflated  legume.  The  former  adds,  that  the  leaves 
are  abruptly  pinnate,  without  the  terminal  leaflet  feen  in 
Robinia.  Yet  Lamarck's  plates  do  not  confirm  all  thefe 
diflinctions.  Linnaeus  defcribes  the  ftigma  as  downy,  and 
yet  in  his  Syft.  Veg.  ranges  Robinia  among  genera  which 
want  that  character.  In  fact,  the  ftyle,  rather  than  the 
ftigma,  is  downy. 

I.  R.  Pfeudoacacia.  Common  Acacia,  or  Robinia.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1043.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  t.  Purfh  n.  1.  "  Schmidt 
Arb.  t.  32."  (Pfeudoacacia;  Duham.  Arb.  v.  2.  188. 
n.  1.  t.  42.) — Partial  llalks  lingle-flowered.  Leaves  pin- 
nate, with  an  odd  leaflet.  Stipulas  fpinous.  Legumes 
fmooth,  comprefled. — Native  of  dry  fertile  ridges,  on  the 
mountains  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  Purfh.  Cultivated  here,  by 
the  elder  Tradeicant,  before  1640.  Parkinfon.  This  is  a 
large  and  handfome  tree,  of  quick  growth,  beautiful  in 
foliage,  and  highly  ornamental,  when  laden  in  fummer  with 
bundles  of  white  fweet-fcented^iufrj-,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  laburnum  in  fize  and  pofition.  The  branches  are  liable 
to  be  Ihivered  off  by  our  auiumnal  itorms.  Mr.  Purfh 
fays,  "  the  wood  is  almolt  incorruptible,  and  particularly 
calculated  for  pofts  of  gates  and  fences."     The  leaves  are 
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deciduous,  a  fpan  long,  of  a  peculiarly  pleafant  light  green, 
confifting  of  many  elliptical,  oppofite  or  alternate,  ftalked 
leaflets.  The  fhort  awl-(hapcd_/?i^w/<;.r  become  rigid  fpines. 
Legumes  pale,  wavy,  compreiled,  two  or  three  inches 
long. 

2.  R.  -vifcofa.  Clammy  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait. 
n.  2.  Purih  n.  2.  Venten.  Jard.  de  Cels,  t.  4.  (R.  glu- 
tinofa;  Curt.  Mag.  t.  560.  R.  Pfeudoacacia;  var.  Sm. 
in  Abbot's  Inf.  of  Georgia,  v.  1.  37.  t.  19.) — Partial 
italics  linglc-flowered.  Leaves  pinnate,  witli  an  odd  leaflet. 
Branches  and  legumes  clothed  with  vifcid  glands. — Native 
of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  efpecially  the 
Savannah,  flowering  in  June  and  July  ;  and  faid  to  have 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens,  where  it  is  quite  hardy, 
by  Mr.  R.  Whitley,  in  1797.  This  fpecies  not  being 
known  to  us  when  Abbot's  Infects  of  Georgia  were  pub- 
lifhed,  was,  in  that  work,  miltaken  for  a  red-flowered 
variety  of  the  foregoing.  The  whole  tree  is  of  a  (mailer 
fize  than  that  fpecies,  and  diftinguifhed  by  its  dark  red 
vifcid  branches.  Thejowers  are  variegated  with  pink  and 
white.  Stipulas  forming  (traighter  fpines.  The  creeping 
roots  are  faid,  by  Mr.  Purfh,  to  be  troublefome  in  fniall 
plantations.  Hence,  however,  our  gardeners  propagate 
the  tree  the  more  eafily  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  inltead  of 
grafting  this  fpecies  on  the  more  brittle  Pfeudoacacia. 

3.  R.  violacea.  Violet  Robinia.  Lirm.  Sp.  PI.  1044. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Amer.  210.  t.  177.  f.  49. 
— Partial  ltalks  two-flowered.  Calyx  but  (Iig'htly  toothed. 
Leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet.  Branches  without 
thorns. — Found  by  Jacquin  in  bufhy  places  about  Cartha- 
gena  in  South  America,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Miller  cultivated  this  plant,  but  it  is  now  unknown  in  our 
ftoves.  Jacquin  defcribes  it  about  twelve  feet  high,  ereft, 
with  ihining  leaves,  whofe  leajiets  are  about  fix  pair,  (talked, 
ovate,  obtuie,  emarginate,  two  inches  long.  Clujlers  axillary, 
half  a  foot  in  length  ;  their  partial  (talks  (hort,  numerous, 
each  bearing  two  Jloiuers,  which  refemble  our  fweet  violet 
in  fcent  as  well  as  colour. 

4.  R.  Jlriata.  Striated-leaved  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  4. — 
"  Partial  (talks  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  an 
odd  leaflet ;  downy  beneath.  Branches  without  thorns." 
— Gathered  by  Bredemeyer,  on  open  funny  hills  in  the 
Caraccas.  A  large  Jhrub,  with  pale,  unarmed,  warty 
branches.  Leaves  half  a  foot  long,  compofed  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  oblong,  pointed  leajiets,  each  an  inch 
in  length,  (triated  with  veins;  (hining  above  ;  covered  with 
clofe-prefled  hairs  beneath.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  deciduous. 
Clujlers  fimple,  (hotter  than  the  leaves,  downv,  as  well  as 
the  calyx.  BraSeas  awl-lhapcd,  very  (hort.  Corolla  yellqw, 
Willdenow. 

5.  R.  hifpida.  Hairy  Robinia,  or  Rofe  Acacia.  Linn. 
Mant.  101  ;  excluding  the  reference  to  Jacquin.  Willd. 
n.  5.  Ait.  11.4.  Purfh  n.  3.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  311.  (R. 
foliis  impari-pinnatis ;  foliolis  ovatis,  ramis  pedunculifque 
hifpidis ;  Mill.  Ic.  163.  t.  244.  Pfeudoacacia  hilpida, 
floribus  rofeis  ;  Cate(b.  Carol,  v.  3.  20.  t.  20.)  —  Branches, 
calyx,  and  flower-ltalks  hifpid.  Thorns  none.  Leaves  pin- 
nate, with  an  odd  leaflet.  Partial  (talks  fingle-flowered. — 
Native  of  mountains  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Hardy 
with  us,  flowering  from  May  to  September,  being  a  very 
ornamental  Jhrub,  on  account  of  its  large  pink  copious 
blojfoms,  enhanced,  like  a  mofs  rofe,  by  the  brown  briltly 
covering  of  the  Jlalls  and  calyx.  Purfh  notices  a  taller  and 
lefs  hifpid  variety. 

6.  R.  fepium.  Hedge  Robinia.  Willd.  11.  6.  Jacq. 
Amer.  221.  t.  179.  f.  101.  Swartz  Iiul.  Occ.  v.  3.  1258. 
— Partial  (talks  moltly  two- flowered.     Leaves  pinnate,  with 


an  odd  leaflet,  pointed.  Thorns  none. — Native  of  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  the  recedes  of  mountains  of  the  Wefl 
Indies,  flowering  about  March  and  April.  A  tree  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high,  with  long,  lax,  fpreading  branches. 
The  leajiets  differ  from  thofe  of  violacea,  n.  3,  in  being 
pointed,  not  emarginate.  Clujlers  rather  drooping,  of 
numerous  purple  flowers  ;  their  flalks  fmooth. 

7.  R.  fquamata.  Scaly-branched  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  7. 
"  Vahl  Symb.  v.  3.  88.  t.  69."— Partial  flalks  fingle- 
flowered.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet,  fpir.ons- 
pointed.  Stipulas  fpinous. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Thomas.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  leafy  towards  the  ends, 
fcaly  below  the  leaves  ;  bearing  fmaller  ones  fcarcely  an 
inch  long,  clothed  with  four  rows  of  imbricated,  ovate, 
pointed  fcales.  Leajiets  about  nine  pair,  oval  or  roundifh, 
fmooth  and  fhining  on  both  fides,  the  midrib  of  each  ex- 
tended into  a  terminal  fpme.  Stipulas  permanent,  harden- 
ing into  thorns.  Chjlers  axillary,  downy,  of  four  or  five 
diltant  Jlewers.  Bra  fleas  lmnll,  linear.  Calyx  fmooth, 
with  lanceolate  fegments.  Legume  comprefled,  linear,  oc- 
cafionally  contracted  here  and  there,  as  if  jointed. 

8.  R.  uliginofa.  Swamp  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  8.  — "  Par- 
ti;1.! Il.ilks  three-flowered.  Leaves  ternale,  oblong,  pointed. 
Brandies  twining,  without  thorns." — Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  ;  communicated  to  Willdci-.ow  by  Dr.  Roxburgh. 
The  branches  are  defcribed  as  round  and  fmooth.  Leaflets 
an  inch  and  half  long,  pointed,  fmooth.  Clujlers  from  the 
old  branches,  three  inches  in  length.  Flowers  apparently 
white. 

9.  R.  fcandens.  Climbing  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  9.  (R, 
Nicou  ;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2.  77 1,  t.  308.) — Partial  (talks 
fingle-flowered.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet,  oval, 
pointed,  imooth.  Branches  twining,  without  thorns. — 
Native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  flowering  in  June.  A 
twining  Jhrub,  of  lofty  growth,  crowning  the  neighbouring 
trees  with  its  leafy  branches,  and  purple  blojfoms.  The 
leaflets  are  ufually  feven,  each  about  four  inches  long. 
Flowers  in  axillary  clutters.  Legume  comprefled,  thick- 
edged,  fmooth,  meafuring  about  two  inches.  The  natives 
of  Guiana  beat  the  water  with  frefh  cut  twigs  of  this  flirub, 
by  which  means  the  fifh  are  intoxicated,  and  floating  inien- 
lible  near  the  iurface,  are  eafily  caught. 

10.  R.  tomentofa.  Downy  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  10. 
(R.  Panacoco  ;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2.  768.  t.  307.) — Partial 
(talks  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet, 
elliptical,  pointed,  coriaceous  ;  iomewhat  downy  beneath  : 
their  common  flalk  rough.  Stem  arboreous,  without  thorns. 
— Found  by  Aublet  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana, 
being  one  of  the  largeft  trees  of  thofe  countries.  The 
trunk  is  60  feet  or  upwards  in  height,  and  ufually  a  yard 
in  diameter  ;  its  bale  fubdivided  above  ground,  io  as  to 
form  cavities  fix  01  eight  feet  wide,  aflording  fhelter  to 
wild  beads.  The  head  confilts  of  llrong  and  widely  ex- 
tended branches,  which  when  young  are  clothed,  like  the 
main  ltalks  of  the  leaves,  with  red  or  rulty  down.  The 
lea/lets  are  from  eleven  to  fourteen,  various  in  li/.e,  from 
three  to  eight  inches  long,  veiny  and  wrinkled  ;  fmooth 
above  ;  more  or  lefs  hairy  or  downy  beneath.  Stipulas  de- 
ciduous.     Clujlers   at   the   end:    of  the   branches.      Flowers 

reddifh.  Legume  two  inches  long,  half-lanceolate.  The 
bark  of  the  tree,  when  wounded,  diftils  a  copious  rcfinous 
balfam.  The  wood  is  ahftoft  incorruptible,  Aublet  having 
obferved  polls,  partly  in  the  ground,  which  were  quite 
found,  though  laid  to  be  above  60  years  old. 

11.  R.  Jtorida.  Flowery  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  11. 
"  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  89.  t.  70." — Stalks  fimple,  fingle- 
flowered.     Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  fmooth;  their  common 
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ftalks  unarmed.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  permanent,  flexible. 
Calyx  nearly  entire. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  A  very 
hezuufaljbrui,  entirely  covered  with  large  purp\i(hjla-wers, 
four  or  five  from  each  bud,  on  fimple  capillary  jlalks,  be- 
fore the  leaves  appear.  Branches  round,  fmootli,  dotted, 
purplifh-grey.  Lower  haves  from  the  flowering  buds  of 
the  preceding  year,  ufually  two  or  three  together,  the  length 
of  the  finger  ;  upper  ones  on  the  young  branches  iolitary, 
alternate,  half  as  long  again  ;  leaflets  (talked,  oppofite,  ob- 
long, fmooth,  veiny,  pointed,  the  uppermoft  rather  fmalleft  : 
common  footftalk  without  any  terminal  fpine.  Stipulas 
lanceolate,  fmall,  thin,  flexible,  permanent.  Calyx  cup- 
(haped,  nearlv  entire,  finely  downy.  Corolla  large  ;  its 
claws  the  length  of  the  calyx.      Germen  fmooth.      Vahl. 

12.  R.  p-Ayantha.  Many-flowered  Robinia.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  v.  3.  1260. — Stalks  fimple,  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  abruptly  pinnate  ;  hoary  beneath  ;  their  common 
ftalks  unarmed.  Stipulas  awl-fhaped,  clofe-preffed,  perma- 
nent. Calyx  with  linear  teeth. — 1 Jative  of  thickets  on  the 
mountains  of  Hifpaniola.  A  Jlirub,  about  fix  leet  high, 
ereft,  with  copious  branches,  delhtute  of  dots  ;  greyilh  and 
downy  when  young.  Flowers  pale  purple,  three  or  four 
from  each  bud,  appearing  moftly  before  the  leaves,  as  in 
the  lalt,  from  which  this  fpecies  chiefly  differs  in  the  fmaller 
fize  of  every  part,  and  in  the  teeth  of  its  calyx,  which 
are  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  wanting  in  R.Jlorida.     Swart-z. 

13.  R.  Caragana.  Caragana  Robinia,  or  Siberian  Pea- 
tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1044.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  5. 
«  Schmidt  Arb.  t.  33."  ( R.  Altagana  ;  Pall.  Roft.  v.  1 . 
p.  I.  68.  t.  42,  the  middle  figure  only.) — Stalks  fimple, 
lingle- flowered,  many  together.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate, 
of  about  four  pair  of  elliptical  leaflets  ;  their  common 
ftalks  unarmed.  Stipulas  thorny.  Legume  cylindrical. — 
Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1752.  Hardy 
in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  Jlem 
forms  a  bulhy  Jhrub,  producing  from  each  bud  numerous 
large  yellow  Jloivers,  on  long  fimple  ftalks,  accompanied 
by  feveral  abruptly  pinnated,  nearly  fmooth,  leaves,  which 
become  alternate  on  the  protruding  branches.  The  leajlets 
are  moftly  alternate,  elliptical  or  obovate,  hardly  an 
inch  long.  The  Jlipulas  change  into  ftraight  awl-(haped 
thorns. 

14.  P..  Altagana.  Sand  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait. 
h.  6.  L'Herit.  Stirp.  159.  t.  76.  Pall.  Roft.  v.  1.  p.  1. 
69,  the  fmall  variety,  t.  42,  the  lateral  figures. — Stalks 
fimple,  fingle-flowered,  folitary.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate, 
of  about  eight  pair  of  obovate,  or  inverfely  heart-ihaped, 
'uaflets ;  their  common  ftalks  unarmed.  Stipulas  thorny. 
Legume  compreffed. — Native  of  fandy  ground  in  Siberia. 
Introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Bl-11,  in  17S9.  Differs 
irom  the  laft,  of  which  Pallas  made  it  a  variety,  in  its  more 
humble  fize,  emarginate,  numerous,  and  hoary  leaflets  ;  foli- 
tary jloivers  ,•  and  efpecially  its  comprefled  legume.  Thefe 
two  fpecies,  fo  nearly  akin,  prove  the  luppofed  generic  dif- 
tin&ion  of  the  cylindrical  and  comprefled  legumes,  aflerted 
by  Lamarck  to  be  of  no  avail,  in  a  natural  point  of  view, 
for  the  purpofeof  dividing  Robinia  into  two  genera. 

15.  R.  jubata.  Bearded  Robinia.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ait. 
n.  7.  "  Pall,  in  Nov.  AcL  Petrop.  v.  10.  370.  t.  6." — 
Stalks  fimple,  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate, 
of  numerous  pairs  of  lanceolate,  downy  leaflets  ;  their  com- 
mon ftalks  thread-fliaped,  Ipinous,  permanent,  reflexed. 
Branches  villous. — Found  near  lake  Baical  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  it  was  imported  by  Mr.  Buffo,  in  1796.  This  is  a 
{mslljhrui,  fcarcely  two  feet  high,  with  villous  branches, 
affuming  a  very  peculiar  afpeft  in  confequence  of  its  nu- 
merous, reflexed,  permanent,  hardened  and  fpinous  co"»>  m 


footflalh.  The  leaflets  are  narrow.  Flowers  purplifh.  Le- 
gumes cylindrical,  hard,  reddifll-brown. 

16.  R.  tragacanthoides.  Tragacanthine  Robinia.  Willd. 
n.  15.  "Pall,  in  Nov.  AcL  Petrop.  v.  10.  371.  t.  7." — 
Stalks  fimple,  fingte--ftowered.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate, 
of  two  pair  of  oblong-lanceolate,  lilky  leaflets  ;  their  com- 
mon ftalks  fpinous  and  permanent,  as  well  as  the  itipulas.  Le- 
gume downy,  fomewhat  compreffed.  —  Native  of  granite 
rocks  in  Siberia,  beyond  lake  Baical.  A  Imall  Jhrub,  very 
much  branched.  Branches  downy,  armed  with  ftrong,  re- 
curved, ftipulaceous_^>;«f.r.  leaflets  fmall,  tapering  at  each 
end,  tipped  with  terminal,  folitary  thorns.  Flowers  yellow. 
Legume  cylindrical,  (lightly  compreffed.      Willd. 

17.  R.  fbinofa.  Thornv  Robinia.  Linn.  Mant.  269. 
Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  8.'  "  Schmidt  Arb.  t.  36."  (R. 
ferox  ;  Pall.  Roll.  v.  1.  p.  1.  70.  t.  44.)  — Stalks  fingle- 
flowered,  very  ihort.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  of  about 
three  pair  of  wedge-ihaped  fmooth  leaflets  ;  their  common 
ilalks  fpinous  and  permanent,  as  well  as  the  Itipulas.  Le- 
gume cylindrical.  Native  of  moift  gravelly  vallies,  as  well 
as  of  dry  fandy  hills,  in  Siberia.  Hardy  in  our  gardens, 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  Pallas  reports,  that  it  is  fre- 
quent about  Pekin  in  China,  where,  being  fixed  with  clay 
on  the  tops  of  walls,  it  ferves  to  keep  off  intruders.  The 
long  ftrong  thorns,  formed  by  the  hardenedy'oo/^a//^,  render 
the  bufhes  of  this  fpecies  excellent  for  hedges.  They/cm/ 
are  as  tall  as  a  man,  much  branched.  Leaflets  oblong-wedge- 
fliaped,  hardly  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary, 
either  folitary  or   two  or  three  together,  each  en  a  fimple 

Jlalh  not  half  the  length  of  its  calyx. 

18.  R.  Halodendron.  Salt-tree  Robinia.  Pall.  It.  v.  2. 
append.  741.  t.  W.  Rod.  v.  j.  p.  1.  72.  t.  46.  Linn. 
Suppl.  330.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  9.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1016. 
— Stalks  three-flowered.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  of  two 
pair  of  lilky  leaflets  ;  their  common  ftalks  fpinous  and  per- 
manent. Legume  inflated. — Found  by  Pallas,  in  dry  fait 
fields,  about  the  river  Irtis,  in  Siberia,  The  late  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn  is  mentioned  as  having  firft  imported  it  in  1779.     This 

Jhrub  is  hardy  with  us,  but  feldom  bloiloms,  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted  on  account  of  its  beauty.  Its  thorny  habit 
nearly  accords  with  the  foregoing  ;  but  the  lea/lets  are  fewer, 
larger,  and  filky,  of  a  glaucous  hue.  Corolla  of  a  delicate 
rofe-colour.  Legume  ovate,  inflated,  an  inch  long,  fcarcely 
lefs  different  from  the  Caragana  tribe,  than  from  the  original 
Robinia  ;  yet  no  perfon  who  attends  to  natural  genera  could 
think,  of  feparating  this  plant  from  the  laft. 

19.  R.  Chamlagu.  Shining  Robinia.  L'Herit.  Stirp. 
161.  t.  77.  Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  10. — Stalks  fingle- 
flowered.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  of  two  pair  of  obovate 
fmooth  leaflets  ;  their  common  ilalks  fpinous.  Stipulas 
awl-ihaped,  fpinous,  permanent.  Branches  decumbent. — 
Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  China.  It  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  the  French  gardens,  and  was  fent  to  Kew,  in  1773, 
by  Monf.  Richard.  The  fhrub  is  hardy,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  The  jlem,  at  firft  erett,  throws  out  long  de- 
cumbent branches.  Leaves  green,  fmooth  and  mining  ;  each 
leaflet  tipped  with  a  fmall  briltly  point.  Flowers  large,  on 
long,  folitary,  fimple  Jlalks,  pendulous,  yelloiy  ;  the  diJk 
ef  their  Jiandard  at  fint  green,  afterwards  deep  red.  The 
young  legume  is  cylindrical,  but  we  have  never  feen  it  full- 
grown.  The  Jootflalhs,  though  fpinous,  are  lefs  hard  and 
permanent  than  in  many  ot  the  other  fpecies. 

20.  R.  frutejeens.  Bufli  Robinia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1044. 
Willd.  n.  19.  Ait.  n.  11.  Pall.  Roff.  v.  1.  p.  1.  69.  t.  43. 
— Stalks  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  of  four,  obovate,  fmooth, 
bridle-pointed,  equal-ftalked  leaflets.  Branches  afcending. 
—Native  of  hills  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Siberia.  Culti- 
vated 
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vatedby  Miller  in  i  752  ;  flowering  in  the  fpring.  The^w 
is  branched,  bufhy,  and  ereft,  various  in  height,  from  two 
to  eight  or  nine  feet.  Leaves  different  from  all  the  foregoing, 
confining  of  four,  nearly  equal,  obovate  leaflets,  each  on  its 
own  (hort  partial  Italk,  at  the  fummit  of  a  rigid,  fpinous- 
tipped,  common  footjialh,  not  a  quarter  the  length  of  the 
leaflets.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  oblique,  combined  with  the 
common  footltalk,  and  at  length  hardened  with  it  into  a 
three-branched  divaricated  fpine.  Floivtrs  yellow,  their 
fimple  folitary  ltalks  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  foliage 
varies  greatly  in  luxuriance,  according  to  circumltances. 
The  legume  is  cylindrical. 

21.  R.  pyqnuta.  Dwarf  Robinia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1044. 
Willd.n.20.  Ait. 11.12.  Pall.  Rod',  v.  1.  p.  1.  71.  t.  45. 
( Alphalatus  frutefcens  minor  anguitifolius,  cortice  aureo  ; 
Amm.  Ruth.  204.  t.  35.) — Stalks  (ingle-flowered.  Leaves 
of  four  linear-lanceolate,  fpinous-pointed,  nearly  fefiile 
leaflets. — Native  of  rocky  hills  in  many  parts  of  Siberia. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1751  ;  flowering  in  the  fpring.  This 
has  much  affinity  to  thelalt,  but  the  narrow  leaflets  and  their 
ipinous  points,  as  well  as  the  more  evident  and  pungent 
thorns  of  their  (hort  common footfialh  Mid  flipulas,  readily  dif- 
tinguifh  it.  The flowers  are  yellow.  Leaves  often  more  or 
lefs  iilky  or  hairy. 

R.  milis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1044,  's  referred  by  Willde- 
now  to  Dalbergia,  under  the  name  of  arlorca  ;  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  901.  Ait.  H.  Kew.  v.  4.  248.  This  is  Pongamia 
glabra,  Venten.  Malmaif.  t.  28  ;  an  Ealt  Indian  tree,  of 
lofty  growth,  which  has  not  yet  bloilomed  in  our  (loves. 
Ventenat  faw  its  flowers  at  the  garden  of  Malmaifon.  The 
calyx  is  purple  ;  petals  white.  Legume  ovate,  pointed,  thick 
and  woody. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  R.  amara  and  flava  of 
Loureiro,  Cochinch.  455,  456,  nor  dare  we  adopt  them 
without  examination. 

Robinia,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  hardy, 
deciduous,  tree  and  (lirub  forts,  with  tender  kii;ds  for  the 
Itove.  The  fpecies  cultivated  are  moltly  thefe  :  the  falfc  or 
common  acacia  (R.  pfeudo-acacia)  ;  the  rofe  acacia,  or  ro- 
binia (R.  hifpida)  ;  the  Siberian  abrupt -leaved  robinia  (R. 
caragana)  ;  the  fhrubby  robinia  (R.  frutefcens);  the  dwarf 
robinia  (  R.  pygmjea)  ;  the  thorny  robinia  (  R.  fpinofai  ;  the 
afh-leaved  robinia  (  R.  violacea)  ;  and  the  fmooth  Indian  ro- 
binia (R.  mitis). 

The  firll  fort  grows  very  fall  whillt  young,  fo  that  in  a 
few  years  from  feed,  the  plants  rife  to  eight  or  ten  feet  (light 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  (hoots  of  this  tree  hx  or  i  >  nt 
feet  long  in  one  fummer  ;  the  branches  are  armed  with  (Iron; 
crooked  thorns.  But  there  is  a  variety  which  has  no  thorn . 
on  the  branches,  but  which  iseafily  known  at  tirll  fight  by 
its  peculiar  appearance.  And  the  echiuated,  or  prickly- 
podded  American  falfe  acacia,  in  which  the  pods  are  much 
(horter,  and  clofely  befet  with  (hort  prickles,  but  in  othei 
refpe&s  agrees  with  the  common  lort. 

The  fixth  fpecies,  on  account  ol  the  length  and  toughnefs 
•  if  the  branches,  and  its  large  (lout  thorns  is  admirably 
adapted  to  form  impenetrable  hedges,  and  is  fufficiently  hardy 
to  bear  our  climate. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firfl  fix  hardy  forts  are  all 
capable  of  being  railed  from  feeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and 
fuckers  ;  but  the  leed  method  is  laid  to  afford  the  belt 
plants. 

The  feeds  (hould  be  fown  about  the  end  of  March  or  be- 
ginning of  the  following  month,  on  a  bed  of  light  mould, 
being  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  In  the 
firll  fort  and  varieties  the  plants  moftly  appear  in  the  courfc  of 
fix  or  eight  week? ;  but  in  the  other  kinds  often  not  till  the 
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next  fpring.  They  Ihould  be  well  weeded  and  watered,  and 
when  fufficiently  ftrong,  be  let  out  in  the  fpring  or  autumn 
in  nurfery-rows,  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  remain, 
to  have  proper  growth  for  final  planting  out.  The  cuttings 
(hould  be  made  from  the  young  (hoots,  and  be  planted  out 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  in  a  fhady  border,  where  the 
foil  is  mellow.  They  are  moftly  well  rooted  in  the  courfe  of 
a  twelvemonth,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  nurfery-rows 
as  above.  The  layers  (hould  be  made  from  the  young  wood, 
being  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  when,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year,  they  moltly  become  well  rooted,  and  may  be  taken  off 
and  planted  out  in  nurfery-rows,  as  the  fcedling  plants.  And 
the  fuckers,  which  are  produced  in  plenty  from  the  two  firil 
forts,  may  be  removed  in  the  early  autumn  or  fpring,  and 
be  planted  out  in  nurlery-rows  or  in  beds,  to  be  afterwards 
removed  into  them. 

The  two  lait,  or  tender  forts,  may  likewife  be  raifed  from 
feeds  and  cuttings,  but  they  mult  be  fown  and  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  good  mould,  to  have  the  affiitance  of  a 
hot-bed  in  the  (love,  by  being  plunged  in  it.  When  ihe 
plants  have  attained  a  little  growth,  they  (hould  be  lhaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  feparately  in  fmall  pots,  filled 
with  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  plunging  them  in  the  tan-bed, 
aflording  due  (hade  till  well  rooted,  managing  them  after- 
wards as  other  tender  (love  plants.  And  as  the  plants  are 
moil  tender  while  young,  they  (hould  therefore  be  kept  in 
the  (love  tan-bed  till  they  have  acquired  (Irength,  when  they 
may  be  preferved  in  the  dry  (love,  with  a  temperate  heat  in 
winter,  and  be  expofed  in  the  open  air  in  fummer,  in  a  warm 
Iheltered  tituation,  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  hardy  forts  have  a  fine  effect 
in  the  border  clumps  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds, 
and  the  tender  kinds  afford  variety  in  the  ftove-collcctions. 

ROBINS,   Benjamin,  in  Biography,  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, was  born  at  the  city  of  Bath  in  the  year  1  ^07. 
His  parents  were  in  very  low  circumltances,  and  utterly  un- 
able to  give  their  fon  much  education.     His  genius,  how- 
ever, (Irongly  urged  him  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge:  he 
bee  une  his  own  intlructor,  and  made  an  early  and  furpriling 
progrefs  in  various  branches  of  literature  and  fcience,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mathematics.     He  came  to  London  under 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Pemberton  ;  and  at  the  age  of  20,  he 
gave  a  demonflration  of  the  lait  propoiition  of  Newton's 
Treatife  on   Quadratures,   which   was  fo   ably  performed. 
thai   it  was  thought  deferving  a  place  in  the   Philofophical 
Tranfadtions  for  the  year   1727  ;  and  towards  the  clofe  of 
the   lame  year  he    was  admitted  a  member   of  the    Royal 
Society.      In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year  he  embraced 
an  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  public  a  fpeeimen  of  his 
acquaintance   with  natural   philofophy.      The   Royal  Aca- 
demy oi    Sciences  at  Paris,   among  their  prize  quellions  in 
1724  aud  1726,  had  alked  for  a  dcmonltration  of  the  laws 
oi  motion  in  bodies  impinging  on  one  another.      On  this  oc- 
cafion,  John  Bernouilli  appeared  in  tlie  lift  of  candidates, 
but  did  not  obtain  the  reward.      He  felt  himfelf  aggrieved, 
and  appealed  to  the  learned  world,  by  publifhing  his  demon- 
ilration  in  1727.      In  the  following  year,   Mr.  Robins  pub- 
lished a  confutation  of  Bernoulli's  performance,  which  was 
allowed  to  be  unanfwerablc.      Mr.  Robins,  about  this  time, 
began  to  take  pupils,  profelling  to  teach  the  mathematics 
only  ;   yet  he  frequently  .dlitled  them   with  inltru&ion  and 
advice  on  other  fubjects.    for  which   he  was  well   qualified, 
by  the  rich  llores  of  knowledge  with  which   his  mind  was 
tuniilhed.     After   lome    time  he  abandoned   the   laborious 
bulinels  of  education,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  fubject' 
which  required  more  exercife.     Among   other  things,   he 
made  many  experiments  in  gunnery,  from  a  belief  that  the 
9  refillance 
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Tendance  of  the  air  had  a  much  greater  effect  on  fwift  dying 
projeftiles  than  was  generally  fuppofed.  He  likewife  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  mechanic  arts,  fuch  as  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges,  draining  of 
fens,  rendering  rivers  navigable,  and  the  making  ot  har- 
bours. The  art  of  fortification,  likewife,  very  much  en- 
gaged his  thoughts :  with  this  view  he  took  pains  to  infpeft 
all  the  principal  itrong  places  in  Flanders,  during  fome 
journies  which  he  made  on  the  continent  with  perfons  of 
diftindion.  On  his  return,  he  undertook  a  defence  of  the 
doftrine  of  fluxions,  as  laid  down  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  in 
oppofition  to  the  objections  brought  againft  it  by  the  learned 
bifhop  Berkeley.  In  1735  Mr.  Robins  publifhed  "A  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions  and  of  prime  and  ultimate 
Ratios."  On  the  fame  fubjeft  he  wrote  two  or  three  other 
pieces. 

In  the  year  1739  he  publrfhed,  without  his  name,  three 
pamphlets  on  political  topics,  and  on  the  popular  fide  of  the 
queftion  ;  and  fo  highly  did  they  raife  the  author  in  the  eili- 
mation  of  the  patriotic  party,  that  when  a  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  con- 
Juft  of  fir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  chofen  their  fecretary. 
In  1742  Mr.  Robins  publifhed  a  fmall  treatife,  entitled 
•■  New  Principles  of  Gunnery  ;"  containing  the  refult  of 
many  experiments,  by  which  he  difcovered  the  force  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  difference  in  the  refilling  power  of  the  air 
to  fwift  and  flow  motions.  From  which  it  appeared,  that 
the  oppofition  of  that  medium  to  bullets  and  (hells,  dif- 
charged  from  cannon  and  mortars,  far  exceeded  what  was 
generally  imagined  ;  and  that  the  track  which  their  motion 
defcribed  differed  from  that  of  a  parabolic  line,  to  a  degree 
unfufpefted  by  any  who  had  written  exprefsly  on  the  fub- 
jeft, from  the  time  of  Galileo.  This  publication  was  un- 
dertaken to  demonftrate  his  own  fuperiority,  as  a  man  of 
talents,  over  a  fuccefsful  competitor,  Mr.  Muller,  for  a 
fituation  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
Some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  a  paper  hav- 
ing been  admitted  into  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  con- 
taining experiments  intended  to  invalidate  iome  of  Mr. 
Robins's  opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an  account  which 
he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfaftions,  to  take  fome 
notice  of  thofe  experiments.  In  confequence  of  this,  fe- 
veral  differtations  of  his  on  the  refiftance  of  the  air  were 
read,  and  experiments  to  confirm  his  doftrine  were  exhibited 
before  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  year  1746-7  ;  for  which 
he  was  prefented  with  the  annual  gold  medal  by  that  fo- 
ciety.  His  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  that  he  was  invited 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  aflilt  in  the  defence  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  which  was  befieged  by  the  French,  and  he 
aftually  eroded  the  fea  with  that  view  ;  but  he  had  fcarcely 
reached  the  Dutch  camp,  before  the  French,  owing  either 
to  negligence  or  treachery  in  the  garrifon,  unexpectedly  be- 
came mafters  of  the  place. 

In  the  year  1748,  Anfon's  "  Voyage  round  the  World" 
was  publifhed,  bearing  the  name  of  Walter  in  the  title-page, 
though  it  was  foon  known  to  have  been  Mr.  Robins's  pro- 
duction. No  work  of  the  kind  ever  met  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception  :  four  large  editions  were  fold  within  a 
year,  and  it  has  been  fince  reprinted  very  frequently  in  all 
fizes.  It  was  tranfiated  in  almeit  all  the  European  lan- 
guages. He  was  next  employed  to  draw  up  an  apology 
for  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  the  king's  troops  by  the  rebels, 
at  Prefton-Pans  in  Scotland,  which  was  prefixed  to  "  The 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Opinion  of  the  Board  of 
General  Officers,  on  their  Examination  into  the  Conduft 
of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Cope,"  &c. 


After  this,  Mr.  Robins  had  opportunities,  through  the 
favour  of  lord  Anfon,  f.f  making  further  experiments  in 
gunnery  ;  an  account  of  which,  with  other  pieces,  were 
publifhed  after  his  death.  Through  the  intercft  of  the  fame 
nobleman,  he  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Royal 
Obli-rvatory  of  Greenwich,  by  procuring  for  it  many  valu- 
able initruments.  In  the  year  1749  he  was  made  engineer- 
general  to  the  Eaft  India  Company  ;  and  with  a  complete 
fet  of  allronomical  inllruments,  for  making  oblervations  and 
experiments,  he  arrived  in  India  in  the  fummer  of  1750. 
He  fet  about  the  bufinefs  which  he  had  undertaken  immedi- 
atelv,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  and  loon  formed  plans  for 
fort  St.  David  and  Madras  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  The  change  of  climate  was  more 
than  he  could  endure,  and  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  44,  ir 
July  1751. 

Mr.  Robins  was  one  of  the  molt  accurate  and  elegant 
mathematical  writers  of  this  country,  and  he  made  more 
real  improvements  in  artillery,  and  on  fubjefts  relating  to 
the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  projeftiles,  than  ail  the  preceding 
authors  on  the  fubjeft.  His  "  New  Principles  of  Gunnery" 
were  tranfiated  into  various  languages,  and  commented 
upon  by  feveral  eminent  mathematicians.  Euler  tranfiated 
it  into  the  German,  and  accompanied  the  verfion  with  a 
large  and  critical  commentary.  This  again  was  publifhed 
in  England,  with  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  German 
commentary  and  notes,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Brown,  in  1777. 
All  Mr.  Robins's  mathematical  and  philofophical  pieces 
were  collected,  and  publifhed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1761,  by  Dr. 
Wilfon,  with  an  account  of  the  author,  from  which  the 
foregoing  article  is  chiefly  extracted. 

ROBINSON,  Robert,  born  in  Oftober  1735,  at 
Swaffham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  fon  of  Mr. 
Michael  Robinfon,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  and  Mary, 
the  daughter  ef  Mr.  Robert  Wilkin  of  Mildenhall,  Suf- 
folk, a  man  of  great  refpcftability  in  private  life,  and  in 
pofleffion  of  a  moderate  independence.  Robert  was  the 
youngefl  of  their  three  children  :  his  elder  brother  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  painter,  and  his  filter  to  a  mantua-maker  ;  he 
was  fent  to  a  Latin  fchool  at  the  age  of  fix  years,  where  he 
made  a  confiderable  proficiency,  and  difcovered  an  uncom- 
mon capacity  for  learning.  His  father,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
profefiion,  was  removed  from  Swaffham  to  Seaming,  in 
the  fame  county,  where  finding  his  fituation  very  unpleafant, 
he  left  the  place,  his  family  returning  home,  and  he  fhortly 
after  died  at  Winchefter.  At  Seaming  young  Robinfon 
was  fent  to  an  endowed  grammar-fchool,  then  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Brett.  Several  perfons  of  eminence 
received  the  early  parts  of  their  education  at  the  fame  fchool, 
among  whom  was  the  late  lord  Thurlow.  At  this  fchool 
he  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  French,  as  well 
as  of  the  claffical  languages.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  hair-drefler,  in  Crutched-Friars,  Lon- 
don. For  this  occupation  his  mind  was  very  ill  adapted, 
and  he  ftole  from  the  hours  devoted  to  fleep  no  fmall  portion 
of  time  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  During  his  ap- 
prenticefhip  he  appears  to  have  imbibed  ferious  impreflions 
of  religion,  which  he  encouraged,  by  attending  the  moft 
celebrated  preachers  of  the  day  among  the  Independents, 
the  Baptifts,  and  the  clergy  falfely  named  evangelical ;  for 
they  dwell,  in  their  pulpit  difcourfes,  upon  all  forts  of  fub- 
jefts, excepting  only  thofe  contained  in  the  four  gofpels. 
Dr.  Guife  and  Gill  among  the  diffenters,  Romaine  in  the 
church,  and  Whitfield,  the  leader  of  the  Calviniltical  Me- 
thodiits,  were  his  chief  favourites.  At  this  period  Robert 
Robinfon  had  a  confiderable  portion  of  enthufiafm  in  his 
conftitution,  which  is  not  an  undefireable  quality  in  young- 
people 
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People  left  much  to  themfelves,  and  liable  to  a  thoufand 
temptations  in  corrupt  and  licentious  cities  and  large  towns. 
It  is  often  thebeft  prefervarive  of  their  morab,  and  wdl  fre- 
quently grow  into  rational  and  energetic  modes  of  thinking 

a"dAbtuntgt'heageof  20,  Robert  Robinfon  had  his  inden- 
tures  given  him  up,  at  his  own  requeit,  feeling  a  great  defire 
to Tecome  a  preacher.  He  had,  previoufly  to  this,  been  in 
he  habit  ofPpreaching  for  the  hour  together  to  himfelf, 
thinking  that  he  fhould  thereby  be  better  prepared  o  a 
drefs  an  audience  affembled  to  hear  his  difcourfes.  H 
fermon  was  delivered  to  a  very  fmall  ^^  *££ 
denhall,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  his  reception  was  fuch  as  to  ultfy 
the  hope  that  he  had  taken  that  diredion  to  which  Ins  ta- 
ints naturally  tended.  He  was  foon  after  invited  to  preach 
at  the  Tabernacle  in  Norwich,  and  at  feveral  places  in  Nor- 
folk and  Cambridgefhire.  He  continued  to  preach  among 
the  Methodilts  two  years,  during  winch  period  he  appears 
to  have  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  contro- 
verfy  between  the  members  of  the  eitabl.fhed  church  and 
thediflenters,  and  to  have  determined,  upon  the  fu  left  con- 
vidion,  to  take  his  lot  with  the  latter  _  He  had,  however 
accord  ng  to  Dr.  Rees,  who  preached  his  funeral  fermon,  a 
temptation  to  conned  himfelf  with  the  former,  too  power- 
ful for  any  but  a  man  of  Chnlt.an  integrity  to  refift.  A 
r  ch  relation,"  fays  the  doctor,  «  who  had  promifed  to  pro- 
Shberally  for  him,  and  who  had  bequeathed  him  a  con- 
fiderablc  fum  of  money  in  his  will,  threatened  to  deprive  linn 
of  every  advantage  which  he  had  been  encouraged  to  exped 
unlefs  he  quitted"  his  connection  with  the  dillenters  But 
the  rightsqof  confcience,  and  the  approbation  of  God,  were 
Wrior  in  his  regard  to  every  worldly  consideration :  he 
preferved  his  integrity,  fteadily  maintained  ^principles, 
Lid  perfevered  in  his  connection  with  the  dillenters  ;  but  for- 
feited the  favour  of  his  relation,  and  every  advantage  which, 
living  or  dying,  he  had  in  his  power  to  bellow. 

He  now  attempted  to  incorporate  the  Methodilts,  among 
.shorn  he  miniftered,  into  a  regular  church;  but  proving 
unfuccefsful,  he  determined  to  feparate  from  them  Having 
done  fo,  he  formed  a  fmall  Independent  congregation  at  Nor- 
wich,  and  during  his  connedion  with  them,  he  adminiftered 
mfan  baptifm;  but  on  leaving  this  congregation,  he  re- 
nounced infant  baptifm,  and  adminiftered  this  ordinance 
only  to  adults,  and  by  immerfion. 

In  the  fpring  of  1759  he  was  invited  to  preach  to  a    mall 
c01  gr  gat  on  ef  Antepidobaptiits  at  Cambridge       About 
h flainetime  he  married  Mifs  Ellen  Payne  ;  and  in,  76 
he  accepted  the  paftoral  office  in  this  church.     When  Mr. 
Robinfon  firft  fettled  with  this  fociety,  it  co.if.f  ed  only  o 
H  members,  molt  of  whom  were  very  poor,   &  that  he 
could  look  only  for  a  falary  of  a  few  pounds  at  moil     but  it 
•ncreafed  rapidly  under  him,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  the 
Sadion  of  feeing  a  new  and  more  commodious  place  of 
fori  ,P    ereded  at  the  fole  expei.ee  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  in  .774,  the  number  of  families  connected  with  it  was 
,     efs    ha  ,  200,  many  of  -.hum  ranked  among  the  molt 
ledable  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.     Mr   Robinfon 
reached  twice  or  thrice  on  each  Sunday,  and  ufually  once 
on  fome  other  day   in  the  week,  at  Cambridge       On  fome 
„    ,he  other  mornings  and  evenings  ,n  the  week,  excepting 
,    t  1-  <^  hay  andbcorn.haryeft,  he  expounded  the  fcrip- 
t.res,  or  delivered  religion:,  and   moral  ledum ,  in  the  v.1- 
!;crc  he  lived,  or  in  the  neighbouring  ydlages.     To 
yo°uVg  perlons  he   rendered  effent.al  ferv.ee,  by  delivering 
ffir^to  them  at  Ins  own  houfe,  or  by  private  conven- 
tion.    Thefe  vario mployments  of  his  time  he  rendered 

confiftent  with  his  other  numerous  engagements,  and  dole 
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application  to  ftudy,  by  the  excellent  habit  which  he  had 
acquired,  when  young,  of  rifing  early  in  the  morning,  -viz. 
at  four  or  tive  o'clock  ;  a  pradice  that  ought  to  be  recom- 
mended to  every  ftudent.  "  I  wife,"  fays  the  late  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  fpeaking  on  the  fame  fubjed,  "  my  advice  and 
imperfed  experience  of  its  benefits  could  perfuade  every 
youth  to  engrave  it,  in  impreffions  not  to  be  effaced,  on  the 
tablet  of  his  heart,  and  exemplify  it  in  his  daily  pradice." 


Ni 


Pofces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine ;  fi  non 
Intendes  animum  itudiis  et  rebus  honeftis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere." 

"   Rife,  light  thy  candle,  fee  thy  talk  begun, 
E'er  redd'ning  ftreaks  proclaim  the  diftant  fun  ; 
Or  lull's  fierce  whirlwind  will  thy  calm  moleft, 
Or  envy  cloud  the  funfhine  of  thy  breaft." 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new  meeting-houfe,  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Robinfon  as  a  preacher  began  to  attrad  the 
notice  of  the  academics,  many  of  whom,  from  ferious  mo- 
tives, became  regular  attendants;  while  others  came  to 
meeting  only  to  indulge  their  curiofity,  or  perhaps  to  ridi- 
cule the  minifter.  Of  the  latter  defcription  were  feveral 
under-graduates,  who  frequently  difturbed  the  devotion  of 
the  congregation  by  an  indecency  of  behaviour.  Com- 
plaints of  their  condud  had  been  repeatedly  made  to  the 
magillrates  of  the  univerfity,  and  the  heads  of  the  colleges, 
but  without  procuring  redrefs.  At  length  the  rudenefs  of 
thefe  young  men  required  meafures  to  be  taken,  which 
fhould  no  longer  be  treated  with  contempt.  A  legal  pro- 
cefs  was  began,  which  induced  two  of  the  worfl  offenders 
to  agree  to  aik  pardon  in  the  public  papers.  The  perfons 
aggrieved,  however,  remitted  this  punifhment  in  the  cafe  of 
one  of  the  delinquents,  on  account  of  his  otherwife  excellent 
charader.  The  evil  was,  by  this  meafure,  well  nigh  cured, 
and  Mr.  Robinfon  had  little  or  no  reafon  to  complain  af- 
terwards of  interruption  from  that  quarter.  From  this 
period,  many  of  the  moil  refpedable  members  of  the  uni- 
verfity foliated  his  acquaintance,  and  entertained  a  due 
refped  for  his  worth,  however  they  differed  from  him  in 
opinion;  and  through  their  aid  and  influence,  he  ob- 
tained freedom  and  accefs  to  the  valuable  libraries  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  permitted,  in  many  cafes,  the  more 
important  privilege  of  having  books  from  them  at  his  own 

In  the  year  1773,  Mr.  Robinfon's  family  having  become 
fo  numerous  that  his  falary  as  a  miniller  was  found  in- 
adequate to  his  fupport,  he  found  it  neecflary  to  have  rc- 
courfe  to  other  means  for  making  a  proviiion  for  them. 
He  accordingly  removed  to  Cheilerton,  near  Cambridge, 
and  commenced  farmer,  to  which,  1.1  time,  he  added  the 
bufinefs  of  a  dealer  in  corn  and  coals.  His  farming  and 
mercantile  engagements,  however,  did  not  dunmilh  his 
ardour  for  literary  purfuits,  as  is  evident  from  his  various 
publications.  The  firlt  work  which  contributed  to  mak< 
him  known  as  an  author,  was  publilhed  in  1774,  undei  tn» 
title  of  "  Arcana,"  or  the  Principles  of  the  late  I  euuoncrs 
to  Parliament  for  relief  in  Matters  of  Snbfcnption,  in  eight 
letters  to  a  friend.  The  reception  which  this  piece  met 
with  was  extrcmclv  encouraging:  it  procured  the  author 
many  valuable  friends  among  the  diuentcrs  1  lis  next  pub- 
lication was  an  "  Appendix"  to  "The  Legal  Degree,  of 
M  irriaffe,  ftated  and  confidered  by  John  Alleyne,  Bamller 
at  Law,"  2d  edition,  I  775-  U  con£ftB  of  n  dlfcuflion  $ 
the  quellion,  "  Is  it  lawful  and  right  lor  a  man  to  marry,  the 
filler  of  his  dcecaled  wile  ?"    in  which  he  maintained,  in  ■■ 
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very  forcible  manner,  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  queftion. 
In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  an  entire  volume  of  "  Sermons, 
from  the  original  French  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Saurin, 
Paftor  of  the  French  Church  at  the  Hague,"  which  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  four  others.  Introduftory 
to  thefe  volumes  are  prefatory  differtations,  containing  in- 
teresting memoirs  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  the 
life  of  Saurin,  together  with  reflections  on  Deifm,  Chriftian 
liberty,  &c.  The  fame  which  Mr.  Robinfon  acquired  by 
this  publication,  induced  certain  divines,  and  among  them 
dignitaries  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  to  offer  him  liberal 
terms  for  original  fermons  for  their  own  ufe. 

In  the  year   1776,  the   controverfy  refpefting  the  divi- 
nity of  Chrift,  which  had   been  carried  on  principally  by 
members  of  the  church  of  England,   fome  of  whom   had 
refio-ned  their  livings,   much  engaged  the  public  attention. 
Mr.  Robinfon  appeared  on  the  popular  fide  of  the  queftion, 
and  publifhed    "  A   Plea   for   the   Divinity   of  our   Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  &c."     This  piece  is  written  with  much  inge- 
nuity, and  it  procured  the  author   a  number  of  handfome 
compliments,  not  only  from  diffenting  minifters,   but  alfo 
from  feveral  dignitaries  of  the  eftablifhed  church.     Among 
the   latter  were    Dr.  Hinchliffe,  bifhop    of  Peterborough, 
Dr.  Hallifax,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  Dr.  Beadon, 
afterwards  bifhop    of  Bath  and  Wells,   and   Dr.  Tucker, 
dean  of  Gloucefter.     Some  years  after,  Mr.  Lindfey  pub- 
lifhed, without  his   name,   "  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon's  Plea  for  the  Divinity    of   Chrift  ;"  in    a    fecond 
edition,  in  1789,  Mr.  Lindfey  prefixed  his  name.     Mr.  Ro- 
binfon was  frequently  called  upon  to  reply  to  Mr.  Lindfey, 
Vut  he  declined.     To  his  friends  he  faid,  "  The  anonymous 
fxaminer  has  not  touched  my  arguments,  and  his  fpirit  is 
bitter  and  contemptuous.     His  faith  ftands  on  critieifms  ; 
and  my  argument  is,  that  if  the  doftrine  requires  critical 
proof,  it  is  not  popular,  and  therefore  not  divine."     In  1777, 
Mr.  Robinfon  publifhed  a  fmall  traft,  entitled  "  The  Hif- 
tory  and  Myftery  of  Good  Friday,"  that  has  pafTed  through 
numerous  large  editions,  and  in  which  the  evil  and  folly  of 
church  holidays  is  with  equal  humour,  learning,  and  argu- 
ment, unanfvverably  demonftrated.     In  1778,  Mr.  Robinfon 
publifhed  "  A  Plan  of  Leftures  on  the  Principles  of  Non- 
conformity,  for  the   Inftruftion   of  Catechumens."     This 
piece  contains   an  outline  of  the  whole  controverfy  of  the 
diffenters  with  the  church  of  England,  and  of  their  hiftory, 
from   the  period  of  the   Reformation,   to    the   year    177S. 
In  the  houfe  of  lords  it  was  mentioned  with  due  refpeft  by 
the  earl  of  Shelburne  ;    and  it  was  ably  defended  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  oppofition  to  an  illiberal  attack 
upon  the  principles  of  difient,  from  the  eloquent  Mr.  Burke, 
whofe  calumnies  were  confined  to  no  people  nor  fet  of  prin- 
ciples.    Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Robinfon 
publifhed  "  An   Effay  on  the  Compofition   of  a  Sermon, 
tranflated    from    the  original    French  of    the    Rev.  John 
Claude,  with  Notes,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.     The  preface  to  the 
firft  volume  of  the  "  Effay"  confifts  of  memoirs  of  the  life 
of  the  author. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Robinfon  paid  a  vifit  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  accompanied  fome  friends  in  a  tour 
into  Scotland,  where  he  was  muck  gratified  by  civilities 
ihewn  him  by  fome  of  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  he 
might  have  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity,  had 
he  not  thought  proper  to  decline  that  compliment.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  publifhed  a  little  traft 
well  calculated  to  produce  a  Catholic  fpirit  among  his 
brethren  of  the  Baptift  denomination,  entitled  "  The 
General  Doftrine  of  Toleration,  applied  to  the  particular 
Cafe  of  Free  Communion."     [t  was  about  thi?  period  he 


preached  and  publifhed  a  termor;,  entitled  "  Slavery  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Spirit  of  Chriftianity,"  and  he  was  the 
author  of  the  admirable  petition  of  the  gentry,  clergy, 
freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  in  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  common,. 
In  the  year  1 78 1,  Mr.  Robinfon,  at  the  defire  of  his 
brethren,  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Englifh  Baptifts.  In  his  refearches  he  was  led  to  entei 
on  a  larger  field  than  what  had  been  originally  propofed  to 
him,  and  inftead  of  confining  himlelf  to  the  hiftory  of 
Englifh  Baptifts,  he  was  induced  to  trace  the  hiftory  of 
baptifm  from  the  earlieft  ufe  of  that  rite,  as  well  as  that  of 
Baptifts  in  all  ages. 

In  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Robinfon  publifhed  "  A  Political 
Catechifm,"  intended  to  convey,  in  a  familiar  manner,  juft 
ideas  of  good  civil  government,  and  the  Britifh  conftitution. 
This  traft  was  written  at  the  time  that  the  North  admi- 
niftration  was  difcarded  from  the  councils  of  their  fovereign 
for  that  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.     To  fupport  the 
fyftem  profeffed   by   the  latter — to    difleminate    fafe    poli- 
tical principles — to  place  public  happineis  on  its  true  bafis, 
were  the  motives  which  induced  Mr.  Robinfon  to  endeavour 
to  attraft    the  attention  of   youth  to  this  fubjeft.     This 
work,  as  well  as  the  preface  to  the  "  Plan  of  Leftures," 
and  his  fermon,  entitled  "Chriftian  Submiffion  to  Civil  Go- 
vernment," afford  ample  evidence  of  the  foundnefs  of  his 
principles  as  a  friend  to  civil  government  in  general,  and  to 
that  form  of  civil  government,  the  Britifh  conftitution,  in 
particular.     It  was  in   1786  that   Mr.  Robinfon  publifhed 
"  Sixteen    Difcourfes  on  feveral  Texts  of  Scripture,   ad- 
dreffed  to  Chriftian  Affemblies,  in  Villages  near  Cambridge  ; 
to  which  are  added   Six  Morning  Exercifes."     Thefe  dif- 
courfes   were   delivered   extempore  to    plain  and   illiterate 
audiences,  in  a  fimple  but  animated  ftyle  ;    and  they  were 
afterwards  written  out,  from   memory,    by  the  author,  as 
nearly  as  he  could    recolleft  them.     They  are  chiefly  on 
praftical  fubjefts  ;  but  fuch  of  them  as  touch  on  doftrinal 
fubjefts  difplay  much  candour  and  liberality.     This   fpirit 
of  liberality  excited   ferious  apprehenfions   concerning  the 
purity  of  his  faith  among  many  of  his  orthodox  friends, 
who  expoltulated  with  him,  both  in  perfon  and  by  letter. 
Soon  after  this  he  afforded  real  ground  for  entertaining  ap- 
prehenfions that  his  faith  in  the  gloomy  doftrines  of  Cal- 
vinifm  was  not  fo  itrong  as  in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren 
it   ought   to   have  been.     Many  of  them  attacked  him  in 
their  pulpits,  endeavouring  to  diminifh  his  well-earned  popu- 
larity, by  ftigmatizing  him  with  the  names  of  Arian  and 
Socinian  ;    but    others,    though    themfelves    zealoufly   at- 
tached   to  thofe    doftrines,   which   he    feemed    inclined   to 
abandon,    continued    his    faithful    and    invariable   friends. 
With  his   congregation    at    Cambridge    he   itill   continued 
his   minifterial  labours  ;  he  had  been  the  minifler  of  their 
choice,  and  remained  high  in  their  elleem. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  large  field  of 
enquiry  upon  which  Mr.  Robinfon  had  entered,  led  him  to 
fuch  a  courfe  of  intenfe  application,  as  undermined  the 
ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  before  he  had  given  the  finifh- 
ing  hand  to  his  labours,  and  brought  on  a  gradual  decay, 
attended  with  a  great  deprefiion  of  fpirits.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  was  hoped  by  his  family  that  a  journey  to 
Birmingham,  and  an  interview  with  Dr.  PrielHey,  which  he 
had  long  wifhed  for,  might  prove  beneficial  to  him.  Having 
arrived  at  that  town,  he  ventured  to  preach  twice  on  the 
fame  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  fchools.  His 
friends  perceived  that  he  was  ill,  but  none  of  them  fuf- 
pefted  his  end  was  fo  near ;  he  fpent  the  evening  of  the 
following  Tuefday  in  the  cheerful  focietv  of  his   friends, 

and 
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and  retired  to  reft  as  ufual  ;  but  on  the  nest  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  where  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
pired exactly  as  he  hoped  it  might  be  permitted  him  to 
leave  the  world,  fuddenly  — and  alone,  without  feeling  the 
agonies  of  death,  or  occafioning  alarm  or  diftrefs  to  affec- 
tionate relatives  and  friends.  He  died  June  8th,  1790,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Robinfon  was  a  wonderful  example  of  a  man  who 
rofe  to  confiderable  eminence  by  his  own  exertions.  To 
his  great  talents  and  extenfive  learning  his  various  writings 
bear  the  fulleft  teltimony.  He  poflefled  an  ardent  love  of 
truth,  was  laborious  in  the  fearch  after  it,  and  at  all  times 
was  a  (Ircnuous  advocate  for  fuch  principles  as  he  had 
adopted  upon  deliberate  conviction,  while  he  ever  exercifed 
candour  and  liberality  toward  thofe  whofe  opinions  dif- 
fered from  his  own.  Of  civil  and  religious  liberty  he  was 
the  enlightened,  fteady,  and  zealous  friend.  In  his  domeftic 
relations  he  was  attentive  and  affectionate  ;  and  to  the  poor 
a  friend,  comforter,  and,  as  far  as  his  limited  means  per- 
mitted, a  generous  benefactor.  As  a  preacher,  "  there 
was  always  a  variety,  and  often  an  originality,  both  in  what 
lie  laid,  and  in  his  mode  of  faying  it.  It  was  his  conftant 
aim  to  lead  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  ;  to  inform  the  judgment  before  he 
attempted  to  intereit  the  paflions  ;  and,  after  inculcating 
juit  notions  of  truth  and  duty,  to  enforce  a  correfponding 
practice.  There  have  been  few  preachers  who  have  done 
lb  much  to  refcue  the  human  mind  from  bondage  ;  to  cor- 
rect prevailing  errors  ;  to  promote  a  liberal  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry ;  to  recommend  mutual  forbearance  and  candour 
among  Chriftians  of  different  opinions ;  to  weaken  their 
attachment  to  creeds  and  forms  of  human  device  and  im- 
pofition,  and  to  direct  their  chief  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  duties  of  piety,  virtue,  and  univerfal  charity. 
He  had  a  manner  of  fupplanting  rooted  prejudices  without 
occafioning  alarm  ;  of  fapping  inllead  of  itorming  the  forti- 
fications of  error ;  of  gaining  affent  to  general  principles, 
inconftftent  with  the  opinions  which  he  wifhed  to  expofe  : 
and  of  leading  men  to  think,  judge,  and  determine  for  them- 
felves,  and  to  purfue  thefe  principles  to  their  confequences, 
in  which  he  wonderfully  excelled,  and  which  produced,  in 
many  inflances,  the  belt  effects."  See  Dr.  Rees's  Sermon 
before  referred  to. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  Mr.  Robinfon  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  great  work  to  which  his  at- 
tention had  been  chiefly  confined  for  feveral  years.  One 
part  of  his  comprehenfive  plan,  however,  was  tinifhed,  and 
the  whole-,  excepting' a  few  flieets,  printed  off,  and  cor- 
rected by  himfeif  while  pafling  through  the  prefs.  This 
was  publifhcd  in  the  year  1790,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Hiftory  of  Baptifm,"  which  is  one  of  the  moll  acute  and 
ingenious  defences  of  the  diilinguifhing  tenets  of  the  Bap- 
tilts  which  has  ever  yet  appeared,  deduced  not  only  from 
the  records  of  hiftory,  but  from  the  relics  of  Chriltian  anti- 
quity, being  illuftrated  with  engravings  from  ancient  paint- 
ings and  buildings,  and  from  Danifh  and  Saxon  remains 
in  our  Britifh  churches.  Tins  part  of  the  plan  was  to 
have  been  followed  by  a  biliary  of  the  Baptills,  which 
was  left  in  an  incomplete  Hate,  but  which  was  publifhed 
in  1792,  under  the  title  of  "  Ecclcfiaftical  Refearches." 
This  work  was  carried  through  the  prefs  under  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  Mr.  Trend,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the 
fricndfliip  of  Mr.  Robinfon.  Bolides  much  information 
which  thefe  refearches  contain,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Euglifh  work  on  the  fubject,  and  the  interclting 
views  of  the  progrefs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  toge- 
ther with  well- drawn  characters  of  its  principal  advocates, 
Vol.  XXX. 
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tlio  reader  will  meet  with  a  variety  of  important  and  ex- 
cellent matter  on  other  topics  :  the  author  has  introduced 
into  his  narrative  ingenious  remarks,  ufeful  to  elucidate 
the  leading  object  of  his  inquiries,  on  the  geography,  go- 
vi  riiment,  laws,  antiquities,  commerce,  productions,*  and  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  countries 
treated  of.  Since  the  death  of  the  author,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Flower  has  collected  all  Mr.  Robinfon's  works,  with  the 
exception  of  his  "  Hiftory  of  Baptifm,"  "  Ecclefiailical 
Refearches,"  "  Claude's  Effay  on  the  Compolition  of  a 
Sermon,"  and  his  "  Village  Sermons,"  and  publifhed  them 
in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  who 
will  find,  by  looking  them  over,  that  we  have  in  our  enu- 
meration of  Mr.  Robinfon's  works  omitted  fome  of  minor 
importance.  And  in  the  year  1812,  the  fame  perfon  pub- 
lifhed certain  pofthumeus  pieces  of  our  author  in  one 
volume  octavo  :  thefe,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  faid  to  add 
to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Robinfon  ;  they  confift  of  feven 
fermons,  and  three  dill'ertatioas,  "  On  the  Nature  and 
Operations  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  relating  more  parti- 
cularly to  Theological  Inquiries  ;"  "  Literary  Precautions 
neceffary  to  the  Study  of  Theology ;"  "  On  Predefti- 
nation  ;  or,  Moderate  Calvinifm  conlidered  as  the  fafe 
Path  between  Two  Extremes."  To  thefe  tracts  are 
added  "  An  Hiltorical  Account  of  Protellant  Diffenting 
Churches  in  Cambridgelhire,"  and  divers  of  Mr.  Robinfon's 
letters.  See  Dr.  Rees's  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon ;  Dyer's  Life  of  Robinfon,  1796;  and  Flower's 
Memoirs,  prefixed  to  the  lirft  vol.  of  the  Mifcellaueous 
Works,  1807. 

Robinson,  Richard,  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  and  baron 
Rokeby,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Weft- 
miniter  fchool,  from  whence  he  was  elected  to  Chrifl-church, 
Oxford,  after  which  he  became  chaplain  to  archbifhop 
Blackburne,  of  York,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  his  ca- 
thedral. He  went  with  the  duke  of  Dorfet  to  Ireland, 
and  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Killala,  from  whence,  in 
1759,  he  was  tranllatedto  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761 
to  Kildare.  In  1 765  lie  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  1777  he  was  created  a  peer.  He  built  a  palace 
in  his  diocefe  of  Armagh,  with  an  obfervatory.  (Sec  the 
article  Observatory.)  He  alfo  Founded  a  fchool,  and 
built  four  new  churches.  He  died  in  1794.  Europ.  Mag. 
Robinson,  John,  organilt  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  of 
St.  Magnus  church,  and  of  Weflminfter  abbey.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  belt  performers  on  keyed  inftru- 
mevts  of  his  time.  As  an  organ-player  he  was  attended  by 
great  crowds  wherever  he  performed.  He  was  educated  in 
the  chapel-royal,  under  Dr.  Blow.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Turner,  and  a  public  finger.  She 
performed  in  Scarlatti's  opera  of  Narcilfus,  brought  on  the 
ftage  by  Rofcingrave,  in  1720  ;  and  to  diltinguifh  her  from 
Mrs.  Anaitafia  Robinfon,  who  fung  in  the  fame  opera,  flu- 
was  called  Mrs.  Turner  Robinlon.  This  celebrated  organift 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1762,  and  was  fucceeded,  in 
Wrllminller  abbey,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Cook. 

ReniNsoN,  Mifs,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  orgamll  of 
Weft minfter abbey,  who  fung  at  concerts,  and,  one  fealon, 
in  Handel's  oratorios.  She  was  a  coarfe  linger,  with  an 
unpleafant  toned  voice  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  from 
becoming  a  great  player  on  the  harpfichord  ;  pari  icularly  011 
a  harpfichord  made  by  Rucker,  with  pedals,  of  which  (he 
had  acquired,  by  labour  and  perfeverance,  a  facility  of  exe- 
cution equal  to  German  organifts.  The  refult,  however, 
was  not  equal  to  the  great  difficulty  ol  iiling  them.  The 
pedals  of  an  organ  often  produce  line  effedts  in  fuftainior 
notes  with  the  feet,  while  both  hands  are  at  liberty  to  ramble 
,;  B  about 
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about  in  the  treble  at  their  pleafure.  But  on  a  harpfichord 
with  pedals  to  fhort-lived  founds,  the  clatter  of  linking 
them  fo  often  is  abominable  ;  it  is  not  mufic,  but  noife. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Anastasia,  a  moft  amiable  and  ac- 
comphfhed  perlon,  who  performed  as  a  finger  in  our  firlt 
Italian  operas,  from  the  year  1714  to  1724.  This  per- 
former, defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Leicefterfhire,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  portrait  painter,  who,  having  vifited 
Italy  for  improvement  in  his  art,  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  acquired  a  good  tafte  in  mufic. 
And  finding  that  his  daughter  Anaftafia,  during  her  child- 
hood, had  an  ear  for  mufic,  and  a  promifing  voice,  he  had 
her  taught  bv  Dr.  Crofts,  at  firft  as  an  accomplifhment  ;  but 
afterwards  being  afflicted  with  a  diforder  in  his  eyes,  which 
terminated  in  a  total  lofs  of  fight  ;  and  this  misfortune  de- 
priving him  of  the  means  of  lupporting  himfelf  and  family  by 
his  pencil,  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  availing  himfelf  of 
his  daughter's  difpofition  for  mufic,  to  turn  it  to  account 
as  aprofeflion.  She  not  only  profecuted  her  mufical  iludies 
with  great  diligence,  but  by  the  affiftance  of  her  father  had 
acquired  fuch  a  knowledge  in  the  Italian  tongue  as  enabled 
her  to  converie  in  that  language,  and  to  read  the  belt  poets 
in  it  with  facility.  And  that  her  talle  in  finging  might  ap- 
proach nearer  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Italy,  fhe  had  vocal 
inftruevtions  from  Sandoni,  at  that  time  an  eminent  Italian 
finging  mailer  refident  in  London,  and  likewife  from  the 
opera  finger  called  the  Baronefs.  - 

Her  firft  public  exhibition  was  at  the  concerts  in  York- 
buildings,  and  at  other  places,  where  fhe  ufually  accom- 
panied herfelf  on  the  harplichord.  Her  general  education 
had  been  purfued  with  the  utmoll  care  and  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  to  ornamental  and  ex- 
ternal accomplifhments  ;  and  thefe  advantages,  feconded  by 
her  own  difpofition  and  amiable  qualities,  rendered  her  con- 
duct ftri&ly  prudent  and  irreproachable.  And  what  ftill 
entitled  her  to  general  favour,  was  a  behaviour  full  of  timi- 
dity and  refpedt  to  her  fuperiors,  and  an  undiffembled  gen- 
tlenels  and  affability  to  others,  which,  with  a  native  cheer- 
fulnefs  that  diffufed  itfelf  to  all  around  her,  gained  her  at  all 
times  fuch  a  reception  from  the  public,  as  feemed  to  enfure 
her  fuccefs  in  whatever  ihe  fhould  undertake.  Encouraged 
by  the  partiality  of  the  public  towards  his  daughter,  and 
particularly  by  the  countenance  and  patronage  of  fome 
perfons  of  high  rank  of  her  own  fex,  Mr.  Robinfon  took  a 
houfe  in  Golden-fquare,  where  he  eftablifhed  weekly  con- 
certs and  ailemblies  in  the  manner  of  converfazioni,  which 
were  frequented  by  all  fuch  as  had  any  pretentions  to  polite- 
nefs  and  good  tafte. 

Thus  qualified  and  encouraged,  fhe  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  of  an  engagement  at  the  Opera,  where  fhe  made 
her  firft  appearance  in  Crefo,  and  her  fecond  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ifmina,  the  principal  female  part  in  Arminio. 
From  this  period  till  the  year  1724,  fhe  continued  to  perform 
a  principal  part  at  the  Opera  with  increasing  favour  and  ap- 
plaufe.  Her  falary  is  faid  to  have  been  1000/.,  and  her 
emoluments,  by  benefits  and  prefents,  were  eltimated  at 
nearly  as  much  more.  When  file  quitted  the  ftage  it  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  in  confequence  of  her  marriage  with 
the  gallant  earl  of  Peterborough,  the  friend  of  Pope  and 
Swift,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  heroically  in  Spain 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Though  the  marriage  was 
not  publicly  declared  till  the  earl's  death  in  1735,  yet  it  was 
then  fpoken  of  as  an  event  which  had  long  taken  place. 
And  luch  was  the  purity  of  her  conduct  and  character,  that 
fhe  was  inftantly  vifited  at  Fulham  as  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion, by  perfons  of  the  highefl  rank.  Here,  and  at  Mount 
Bevisj  the  earl's  feat  near  Southampton,  fhe  refided  in  an 


exalted  flation  till  the  year  of  her  deceafe,    1750,  flirvii  i 
her  lord  fifteen  years  ;  who,  at  the  time  of  the  connexion, 
mull  have  been  confiderably  beyond   his  prime,  as  he  was 
arrived  at  his  feventy-fifth  vear  when  he  died. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Anaftafia  Robinfon 
having  been  communicated  to  us  in  17S7,  by  the  late  vene- 
rable Mrs.  Delany,  her  contemporary  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, they  will  doubtlefs  be  read  with  confid  .,  j  !ea- 
fure,  not  only  by  fuch  as  had  the  happinefs  of  knowing  her 
perfonally,  but  by  all  thole  to  whom  rumour  has  conveyed  a 
faithful  account  of  her  longevity,  virtues,  and  accomplifh- 
ments ;  for  this  excellent  perfoti  having  been  allowed  by 
Providence  to  extend  her  exiflence  to  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  in  the  conftant  enjovment  of  all  the  felicity  which  the 
friendfhip  and  admiration  of  rank,  virtue,  and  talents  could 
bellow  ;  it  feems  as  if,  without  hyperbole,  lhe  may  be  faid 
to  have  been   "  beloved  by  God  and  man." 

"  Mrs.  Anaftafia  Robinfon  was  of  a  middling  ftature,  not 
handfome,  but  of  a  pleating,  modeft  countenance,  with 
large  blue  eyes.  Her  deportment  was  ealy,  unaffected,  and 
graceful.  Her  manner  and  addrefs  very  engaging  ;  and  her 
behaviour,  on  all  occafions,  that  of  a  gentlewoman,  with 
perfect  propriety.  She  was  not  only  liked  by  all  her  ac- 
quaintance, but  loved  and  carefledby  perfons  of  the  highefl 
rank,  with  whom  fhe  appeared  always  equal,  without  af- 
fuming.  Her  father's  houfe,  in  Golden-fquare,  was  fre- 
quented by  all  the  men  of  genius  and  refined  tafte  of  the 
times  ;  among  the  number  of  perfons  of  diilinction  who 
frequented  Mr.  Robinfon's  houfe,  and  leemed  to  diftinguifh 
his  daughter  in  a  particular  manner,  were  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  general  H ;  the  latter  had  fhewn  a  long  at- 
tachment to  her,  and  his  attentions  were  fo  remarkable,  that 
they  feemed  more  than  the  effects  of  common  politenefs  ; 
and  as  he  was  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  in  good  circum- 
ftances,  he  was  favourably  received,  not  doubting  but  that 
his  intentions  were  honourable.  A  declaration  oi  a  very 
contrary  nature  was  treated  with  the  contempt  it  deferved, 
though  Mis.  A.  Rubinfon  was  very  much  prepoffeffed  in  his 
favour. 

"  Soon  after  this,  lord  P.  endeavoured  to  convince  her 
of  his  partial  regard  for  her;  but,  agreeable  and  artful  as 
he  was,  fhe  remained  very  much  upon  her  gJiard,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminifhed  his  admiration  and  paflion 
for  her.  Yet  flill  his  pride  ftruggled  with  his  inclination  ; 
for  all  this  time  (he  was  engaged  to  ling  in  public,  a  circum- 
ftance  very  grievous  to  her,  but  urged  by  the  bell  of  mo- 
tives, fhe  fubmitted  to  it,  in  order  to  affift  her  parents, 
whofe  fortune  was  much  reduced  by  Mr.  Robinfon's  lofs  of 
fight,  which  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of  his  profeifion  as 
a  painter. 

"  At  length  lord  P.  made  his  declaration  to  her  on  ho- 
nourable terms  ;  he  found  it  would  be  vain  to  make  pro- 
pofals  011  any  other  ;  and  as  he  omitted  no  circumftance  that 
could  engage  herefteem  and  gratitude,  fhe  accepted  t'nem,  as 
fhe  was  flncerely  attached  to  him.  He  earneilly  requelled 
her  keeping  it  a  lecret  till  it  was  a  more  convenient  time  for 
him  to  make  it  known,  to  which  fhe  readily  contented, 
having  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  honour.  Among  the  per- 
fons of  diltinftion  that  profefled  a  friendfhip  for  Mrs.  A. 
Robinfon,  were  the  earl  and  countefs  of  Oxford,  daughter- 
in-law  to  the  lord-treafurer  Oxford,  who  not  only  bore  every 
public  teftimony  of  their  affection  and  efteem  for  Mrs.  A. 
Robinfon,  but  lady  Oxford  attended  her  when  fhe  was 
privately  married  to  the  earl  of  P.,  asd  lady  P.  ever  ac- 
knowledged her  obligations  with  the  warmeit  gratitude  ; 
and  after  lady  Oxford's  death,  fhe  was  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed by  lhe  duche-fs  of  Portland,  lady  Oxford's  daughter, 
c  and 
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and  was  always  mentioned  by  her  with  the  grcatell  kindnefs 
tor  the  many  friendly  offices  (he  ufed  to  do  her  in  her  child- 
hood when  in  lady  Oxford's  family,  which  made  a  lulling 
imprefiion  upon  the  duchefs  of  Portland's  noble  and  generous 
heart. 

"  Mrs.  A.  Robinfon  had  one  filler,  a  very  pretty  ac.com- 
plifhed  woman,  who  married  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  brother. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinfon,  lord  P.  took  a  houfe 
near  Fulham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  villa  at 
Parfon's-Green,  where  he  fettled  Mrs.  Robinfon  and  her 
mother.  They  never  lived  under  the  fame  roof,  till  the  earl, 
being  feized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illncfs,  folicited  her  to 
attend  him  at  Mount  Bevis,  near  Southampton,  which  fhe 
refufed  with  firmnefs,  but  upon  condition  that,  though  ft  ill 
denied  to  take  his  name,  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  wear  her 
wedding  ring  ;  to  which,  finding  her  inexorable,  he  at  length 
confented. 

"  His  haughty  fpirit  was  Hill  reluclant  to  the  making  a 
declaration,  that  would  have  done  juftice  to  fo  worthy  a 
character  as  the  perfon  to  whom  he  was  now  united  ;  and,  in- 
deed, his  uncontrollable  temper,  and  high  opinion  of  his 
own  actions,  made  him  a  very  awful  hulband,  ill  fuited  to 
lady  P — 's  good  fenfe,  amiable  temper,  and  delicate  fenti- 
ments.  She  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  never  gave  offence 
to  thofe  of  a  contrary  opinion,  though  very  ftric/t  in  what 
fhe  thought  her  duty.  Her  excellent  principles  and  forti- 
tude of  mird  fupportcd  her  through  many  fevere  trials  in 
her  conjugal  llatc.  But  at  lalt  he  prevailed  on  himlclf  to  do 
her  juftice,  inltigated,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  his  bad  Rate  of 
health,  which  obliged  him  to  feek  another  climate,  and  fhe 
ebfolutely  refufed  to  go  with  him  unlefs  he  declared  his  mar- 
riage ;  her  attendance  upon  him  in  his  illnefs  nearly  coit  her 
her  life. 

"  He  appointed  a  day  for  all  his  neareft  relations  to  meet 
him  at  the  apartment  over  the  gate-way  of  St.  James's 
palace,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pointz,  who  was  married  to  lord 
Peterborough's  niece,  and  at  that  time  preceptor  to  prince 
William,  afterwards  duke  of  Cumberland.  Lord  P.  alfo 
appointed  lady  P.  to  be  there  at  the  fame  time  ;  when  they 
were  all  aflemblcd  he  began  a  moll  eloquent  oration,  enu- 
merating all  tlu'  virtues  and  perfections  of  Mrs.  A.  Robin- 
fon, and  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct  during  his  long  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  for  which  he  acknowledged  his  great 
obligations  and  fincere  attachment,  declaring  lie  was  deter- 
'1  to  do  her  that  juftice  which  he  ought  to  have  done 
long  ago,  which  was  prefenting  her  to  all  his  family  as  his 
wife.  He  fpoke  this  harangue  with  fo  much  energy,  and 
in  parts  f<>  pathetically,  thai  lady  P.  not  bring  apprifed  of 
his  intentions,  was  fo  affeftcd  that  fhe  tainted  away  in  the 
midftof  the  company. 

"  After  lord  P — 's  death  (he  lived  a  very  retired  life, 
chiefly  at  Mount  Bevis,  and  was  fcldom  prevailed  on  to  leave 
that  habitation,  but  by  the  duchefe  of  Portland,  who  was 
always  happy  to  have  her  company  at  Bulilrode,  when  fhe 
could  obtain  it,  and  often  vifited  her  at  her  own  houfe. 

"  Among  lord  P — 'b  papers  Hie  found  his  memoirs, 
written  by  himfelf,  in  which  he  declared  he  had  been  guilty 
of  fuch  aftions  as  would  have  reflected  very  much  upon  his 
character.  For  which  reafon  fhe  burnt  them  ;  this,  how- 
ever, contributed  to  complete  the  excellency  other  prin- 
ciples though  it  did  not  fail  giving  offence  to  the  curious 
enquirers  after  anecdotes   of   fo    remarkable   a    character    as 

thai  of  the  earl  of  Petei  boi    u   h." 

Robinson's  IJland,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the 
Florida  ftreams.     N.  lat.  24  ^  3'.     W.  long.  Si    ^c'. 

Robinson  Cni/b  '.<  Coat,  in  Botany.     See  Cacti  s. 

ROBINSO.Nl  A,  was  fo  named  by  Scopoli,  in  his  Intro- 


dufiio  a.!  hi/loriam  natnralem,  in  honour  of  one,  or  all,  of 
the  four  Robinfons,  mentioned  in  Haller's  flib/iotheca  Bota- 
nica.  The  worthy  author  informed  us,  byword  of  mouth, 
that  Haller's  index  was  his  ufnal  refource  for  names  to  his 
new  genera  ;  any  perfon  mentioned  there  being,  in  his  opi- 
nion, fufficiently  worthy  of  this  kind  of  commemoration. 
It  is  pity  that  Robinfon  Crufo  was  not  in  the  lift,  or 
he  might  have  fliared  a  botanical  crown  with  Cook  and  Bou- 
ganville.  If  we  mult  ferioufly  appropriate  the  above  ho- 
nour, it  would  be  in  favour  of  Dr.  Tancred  Robinfon,  a 
particular  friend,  and  botanical  affociate,  of  Ray. — Schreb. 
337.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  999.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4. 
(Touroulia ;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  492.  .lull.  434.  La- 
marck Illullr.  t.  424.) — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Mono- 
gyn'ia.     Nat.  Ord.  uncertain,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  CaL  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
with  five  acute  teeth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  concave, 
fpreading,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  nu- 
merous, capillary,  f  welling  upwards,  inferted  into  the  calyx 
beneath  the  petals ;  anthers  of  two  oblong  cells,  divaricated 
at  the  bafe.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior ;  Ryle  none  ;  ftigma 
oblong,  Itriated.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  fomewhat  depreffed, 
marked  with  numerous,  contiguous,  longitudinal  furrows, 
fiefhy,  of  feven  cells,  with  membranous  partitions.  Seeds 
folitary,  oblong,  compreffed,  externally  convex,  hairy. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Petals  five.  Berry  fupe- 
rior, Itriated,  of  feven  cells.      Seeds  folitary,  hairy. 

I.  R.  melianthifolia.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Touroulia  guian- 
enfis  ;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  492.  t.  194.)  —  Found  by  Aublet 
in  the  forefts  of  Guiana,  where  the  inhabitants  know  it  by 
the  name  of  Touroulia.  The  flowers  appear  in  November, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripened  in  May.  A  large  and  lofty  tree,  with 
a  wrinkled  bark,  and  red  wood  ;  the  branches  fpreading, 
quadrangular.  Leaves  oppoiite,  pinnate,  of  about  four 
pair,  with  an  odd  one,  of  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  fmooth, 
ferrated  leaflets,  whofe  lateral  veins  are  numerous  and 
parallel,  and  their  ferratures  each  tipped  with  a  bridle. 
Stipulas  acute.  Clujlers  terminal,  compound,  with  oppoiite 
branches.  Flowers  tufted,  nearly  feffile,  yellow,  Iniall. 
Berry  an  inch  in  diameter,  reddifh,  of  a  pleafant  acid  flavour. 
The  calyx  being  certainly  inferior,  as  Jufiieu  determined  by 
examination,  its  teeth  can  hardly  crown  the  fruit,  though, 
by  Aublet's  defeription,  its  bale  fcems  confluent  there- 
with. 

ROBION,  or  Rot'iiiov,  in  Geography,  a  river  of 
France,  which  runs  into  the  Rhone,  a  little  below  Montc- 
limart. 

ROBISON,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Scotch 
mathematician  and  natural  philolopher,  was  born  at  Boghall, 
in  the  county  of  Stirling,  in  the  year  1 7  ^9.  1  le  was  fent  t.> 
Glafgow  to  receive  his  education,  and  was  foon  diftinguifhed 
for  the  rapid  progrefs  which  he  made  in  clafiical  learning. 
He  went,  while  very  young,  to  the  univerlity,  where  lie  en- 
joyed the  benefit  ot  the  mftru&ions  of  profeflbrs  Simlon, 
Leechman,  Moore,  Smith,  and  others,  lie  was  led  to 
attach  himfelf  particularly  to  the  mathematics,  by  per- 
ceiving how  fuccefsfully  that  fcience  was  applied  to  fevers] 
branches  <>l  natural  philofophy.  Dr.  Robert  Simfon  was 
his  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  in  his  clafs  Mr.  Robifon  was 
foon  diftinguifhed  beyond  any  ol  Ins  fellow  (ludents.  Among 
other  branches,  Mr.  Robifon  made  himfeli  well  acquainted 
with  the  modes  of  algebra  ;  but  from  profeffor  Simlon  he 
derived    a    peculiar    (]  •    to    the    lludy    ot   geometry, 

affigning,  for  a  reafon,  what  others  have  often  done,  who  are 
tolerablj  converfanl  with  both  fubji   <.  ,  that  in  the  longer) 

ill   1.  initiation,  the  geometrician  has  clear  and  accurate  ii! 
which  the  moll  expert  algebraill  can  very  fcldom  have.      Mr. 
3  B  2  Robifon 
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Robifon  had  been  defigned,  by  his  father,  for  the  clerical 
profeflion,  but  it  appears  he  became  difiatisfied  with  it  or. 
account  of  fome  of  the  tenets  in  the  eltablifhed  creed.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1757,  he  was  candidate  for  the  office  of 
affiitant  to  Dr.  Dick,  in  the  profefforfhip  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  but,  being  then  only  19  years  of  age,  he  was 
deemed  too  young  for  the  duties  attached  to  that  fituation, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  fea  as  mathematical 
tutor  to  Mr.  Knowles,  the  eldeft  fon  of  admiral  Knowles. 
He  embarked,  with  his  pup'1,  on  board  the  Neptune,  of 
90  guns,  bound  to  Quebec  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage, 
Mr.  Knowles  being  appointed  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Royal  William,  Mr.  Robifon  accompanied  him  into  that 
fhip,  and,  at  his  own  requeft,  was  rated  as  midlhipm?n.  In 
this  fhip  he  fper.t  three  years,  which  lie  thought  the  hap- 
pielt  part  of  his  life,  and  during  this  period  he  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  feamanfhip  which  qualified  him  to 
draw  up  the  article  on  that  fubject  in  the  Encyclopxdia  Bri- 
tannica,  which  was  underftood  to  be  his.  While  on  board 
this  vell'el,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  he  noticed  a  con- 
nection between  the  aurora  borealis  and  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  which  he  pointed  out  to  the  gentlemen  on 
the  quarter-deck.  During  the  liege  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Ro- 
bifon was  fent,  with  a  party  of  feamen  and  petty  officers, 
to  reinforce  the  crew  of  the  Sterling-Caftle,  which  was 
lying  before  the  city,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  fee  much  fer- 
vice  both  on  board  and  on  fhore.  He  was  hkewile  not  un- 
frequently  employed  in  taking  furveys  of  different  parts  of 
the  river.  Upon  the  furrender  of  Quebec  he  returned  to 
the  Royal  William,  and  fpent  the  whole  of  the  following 
year  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  the  year  1762,  upon  the  expectation  of 
future  preferment  from  lord  Anfon,  then  firlt  commiffioner 
of  the  admiralty,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  for  the  purpofe  of 
trying  Harrifon's  time- keeper,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
he  received  the  painful  intelligence  that  his  beloved  pupil  had, 
with  the  whole  crew  of  the  Peregrine,  of  which  he  was 
commander,  perilhed,  by  the  veffel's  foundering  at  fea. 
He  now  felt  that  his  proipeCts  of  advancement  in  the  navy 
were  very  flender,  and  determined  to  return  to  college. 
Very  foon  after,  admiral  fir  Charles  Knowles  confided  to 
him  the  inflruCtion  of  his  younger  fon.  At  Glafgnw  he  re- 
newed his  ftudies  with  great  ardour,  and  in  the  year  1767, 
when  Dr.  Black  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  the  fenate  of  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow,  on  his  recommendation,  appointed 
Mr.  Robifon  his  fuccefibr,  as  lecturer  in  chemiflry.  In  the 
year  1770,  fir  Charles  Knowles  appointed  him  his  official 
fecretary  to  the  court  of  Peterfburgh,  whither  the  gallant 
admiral  was  going  to  affift  in  improving  the  Ruffian  navy. 
They  fet  out  upon  their  journey  over  land,  and  paffing 
through  Liege,  they  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  prince- 
bifhop  :  Mr.  Robifon  obferved,  with  fome  degree  of  fur- 
prife,  that  all  the  guells,  and  even  the  principal  attendants, 
had  about  them  the  badges  of  free-mafonry  ;  upon  fome  en- 
quiries he  was  induced  to  become  a  member,  and  during  his 
ftay  in  that  city  he  paffed  through  all  the  degrees,  till  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Scotch  mafter.  At  Peterfburgh  he  was 
appointed  infpeftor-general  of  the  corps  of  marine-cadets  ; 
an  academy  confiding  of  above  four  hundred  young  gentle- 
men and  fcholars,  under  the  tuition  of  about  forty  tpachers. 
'  His  duty,  in  this  office,  confided  in  vifiting  daily  every  clafs 
of  the  academy  ;  in  receiving  weekly  reports  from  each 
mafter,  concerning  the  diligence  and  progrefs  of  every 
perfon  in  his  clafs  ;  and  in  advancing,  twice  in  every  year, 
the  young  gentlemen  into  higher  clafles,  according  to  their 
refpedtive  merits.  Of  thefe  he  was  conilituted  the  fole 
judge,  and  againft.  his  decifion   there  was  no  appeal.     At 
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this  period  general  Kutuzoff  was  military-head  of  the 
academy,  and  held  the  third  place  in  the  admiralty-college. 
This  general  approved  all  Mr.  Robifon's  plans,  adopted  ali 
his  meafures,  and  fupported  his  authority.  While  in  this 
fituation,  Mr.  Robifon  prefented  to  the  admiralty-college  a 
plan  for  rendering  the  magnificent  docks  at  Cionitadt  of 
fome  life  by  means  of  a  fteam-engine,  which  was  adopted 
and  executed  with  fuccefs  after  he  had  left  Ruffia.  Being- 
attached,  by  his  office,  to  that  ifland,  he  found  it,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  to  be  a  difmal  folitude,  where  he  was  nearly- 
cut  off  from  all  fociety.  On  this  account,  having  held  the 
appointment  about  four  years,  he  determined  to  reiign  it, 
and  to  accept  of  an  invitation  from  the  magiltrates  and 
town-council  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  profeffor  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy-  in  their  univerfity.  This  fituation  he  filled  with 
great  honour  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  benefit  to  the  ltudents  of 
the  univerfity,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1805. 

Although  Dr.  Robilon  laboured  under  a  very  diitreffing 
and  painful  diforder  during  the  Lit  eighteen  years  of  his 
life,  ftill  in  general  his  mind  was  active.  He  is  well  known 
to  be  author,  not  only  of  the  article  Seamanfhip,  already 
mentioned,  but  of  all  the  molt  important  mathematical  and 
philofophical  articles  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  the  fupplement  to  that  work.  They  were 
probably  the  fubftance  of  his  lectures  delivered  at  college, 
and  feveral  of  them  were  afterwards  thrown  into  a  different 
form,  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Me- 
chanical Philofophy."  In  1797  this  gentleman  publifhed  a 
work,  entitled  "  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy  againll  all  the  Re- 
ligions and  Governments  of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the 
Secret  Meetings  of  Free-Mafons,  llluminati,  and  Reading 
Societies,"  a  work  full  of  declamation  and  abfurdity,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  furor  of  the  times,  made  a  great  imprel- 
fion,  and  rapidly  paffed  through  feveral  editions,  but  which, 
when  reafon  returned  to  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  fell 
into  deferved  contempt.  In  1803  Mr.  Robifon  performed 
a  very  acceptable  fervice  to  the  public,  by  giving  them  an 
edition  of  Dr.  Black's  lectures  on  the  "  Elements  of  Che- 
miflry," in  two  vols.  4to. 

ROBLEDA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon  ;   22  miles  S.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

ROBLINTON,  a  townfhip  of  Wafhington  county,  in 
Pennfylvania,  containing  770  inhabitants. 

ROBO,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 
12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zebid. 

ROBOAN.     See  Rubin. 

ROBORANTIA,  in  Medicine,  Jhrtngtbaiers }  or  fuch 
medicines  as  (Lengthen  the  parts,  and  give  new  vigour  to 
the  conflitution. 

ROBORTELLO,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
man  of  letters,  born  at  Udine  in  15 16,  was  the  fon  of  a 
notary  and  noble  of  that  city.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna, 
and  about  1538  was  invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of  eloquence 
at  Lucca.  In  1543  he  removed  to  Pifa,  where  he  held  a 
fimilar  profeflorfhip.  In  1552  he  was  called  to  Padua  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lazzaro  Buonamici.  He  quitted  Padua  for 
Bologna  in  1557  ;  whence,  in  1560,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
fenate  of  Venice  to  his  chair  at  Padua.  He  died  in  1567, 
in  his  51ft  year.  The  univerfity  gave  him  a  fplendid  funeral, 
and  the  German  nation  erected  a  handfome  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio.  At  moil  of  the 
places  of  his  refidence  he  was  involved  in  quarrels  with  his 
colleagues,  and  his  writings  are  full  of  attacks  upon  his 
contemporaries.  He  publifhed  numerous  works,  among 
which  were,  "  Annotations  on  various  Authors,  Greek 
and  Latin,"    1543,  republilhed  in  1548,  with  feveral  fmall 

treatifes  ; 
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treatifes ;  a  corrected  edition  of  "  Ariftotle's  Poetics," 
together  with  a paraphrafe  on  ''Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  ;" 
an  edition  of  the  "  Tragedies  of  iEfchylus  ;"  of  "  iElian's 
Tactics,"  with  a  Latin  wrfion  ;  and  of  "  Longinus  de 
Sublimitatc,"  with  annotations.  He  alfo  puhlillied  a  valuable 
work  "  De  Vita  et  ViCln  Populi  Romani  fub  Imperatori- 
bus  Csefaribus  Auguftis,"  with  ten  other  di(fertations  on 
fubjects  of  Roman  antiquity. 

ROBUR    CaROLINUM,      in    AJlroncmy.        See     RoYAL 

Oak. 

ROBUSTI,  Giacopo,  in  Biography.  See  Tinto- 
retto. 

ROC  A,  or  Rocca,  in  Geography,  a  clufter  of  iflands  in 
the  Caribbean  fea,  near  the  coait  of  South  America.  N. 
lat.  12°  20'.     W.  long.  66D6\ 

Roca,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Portugal,  ge- 
nerally called  by  the  Englifh  failors  the  "  Rock  of  Lifbon." 
N.  lat.  38°  45'.     W.  long.  90'  34'. 

Roca  Point,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.      N.  lat.  55°  1'.      W.  long.  1°  21'. 

ROCAB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Hadramaut  ;  co  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Sahar. 

ROCABERTI,  JOHN  Thomas  DE,  in  Biography,  a 
Spanifh  prelate  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  defcended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Pefelada,  or.  the  frontiers 
of  Catalonia,  about  the  year  1624.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  was  made  provincial  of  Aragon  in 
1666;  general  of  his  order  in  1670  ;  archbifhop  of  Valentia 
in  1676;  inquifitor-general  in  Spain  in  1695;  and  twice 
appointed  viceroy  of  Valentia.  By  his  authority  as  general, 
he  feleifled  from  the  mafs  of  manufcripts  belonging  to  his 
order,  the  molt  valuable  unpublilhed  labours  of  feveral  of  its 
members,  which  he  directed  to  be  printed,  but  at  his  own 
private  expence.  Befides  fome  devotional  tra&s,  he  pub- 
lished a  treatife  "  De  Romani  Pontificis  Auftoritate," 
1693,  in  three  vols,  folio.  This  work  was  very  favourably 
received  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  ;  but  the  fale  of  it  was  pro- 
hibited in  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
He  fpared  no  pains  in  procuring  all  the  treatifes  which  had 
been  compofed  by  different  authors  in  defence  of  the  pope's 
authority  and  infallibility,  and  made  provifion  for  their 
being  printed  in  an  uniform  edition  at  Rome.  This  enor- 
mous collection  is  entitled  "  Bibltotheca  Maxima  Pontiiica," 
&c,  and  coniiitsof  twenty-one  folio  volumes.  The  arch- 
bifhop died  in  1699. 

ROCAIBA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas  ;  120  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mecca. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed  ;  17  miles  E.  of 
Mecca. 

ROCAMA,  in  Botany,  an  Arabian  name,  applied  by 
Forlkall,  in  his  FI.  iEgypt-Atab.  71,  to  the  Linnaean  Tri- 
anthema  petitandra,  which  he  there  eflabliihes  as  a  diilintt 
genus.     See  TlUANTHEMA. 

ROCAMADOUK,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot ;  22  miles  N.  of  Cahors.  N. 
lat.  440  48'.      E.  long.  i°42\ 

ROCAMBOLE,^  mild  fort  of  garlic,  by  fome  called 
Spanifh  garlic  ;  being  much  of  the  nature  of  fhalot  ;  and 
well  known  in  cookery,  in  quality  of  a  fauce.  See  Al- 
lium. 

ROCAPARTIDA,  in  Geography,  an  iflaiid  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean.      S.  lat.  i(<  .      W.  long.  92     14'. 

ROCAS,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 
near  the  fea  ;   30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oman. 

ROCAVION,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura;  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Coni. 
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ROCCA,    Angelo,    in   Biography,    a  learned    Italian 
monk  and  titular  biihop,  was  a  native  of  Rocca  Contrata,  a 
town  m  the  marchc  of  Ancona,  and  born  in  the  year  154- 
When  young  he  took   the   habit  among  the  hermits  of  St.' 
Auguftme,  and  purfued    his  lludies  at  Rome,  Venice,   Pe- 
rufia,  and   Padua.       Having    dill  inguifhed   himfclf  by   his 
proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  literature,  facrcd  and 
profane,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity by  the  umverfity  of  Padua,  and  afterwards  acquired 
much  celebrity  as   a  preacher  at    Venice.      His  general  ap- 
pointed him  to  feveral  confidential  and  honourable  employ- 
ments, and  at  laft  made  him  fecretary  to  his  order.     After 
he   had    retained   this     pod    fome   years,    pope   Sixtus   V. 
placed  him   in  the  Vatican   in  1585,   and    confided    to   hi-; 
fupenntendance   thofe   editions  of  the   bible,    the  councils, 
and  the  fathers,  which  iffued  from  the  apoftolical  prefs  dur- 
ing his  pontificate.     In  the  year  1595,  pope  Clement  VIII., 
by  way  of  reward   for  thefe  fervices,   made  him  apoftolical 
faenrtan,  and  titular  bifliop  of  Tagafte  in  Numidia.     He 
collefted   a  very  large  and   excellent   library,  which  he  left 
by  his   will  to   the  Auguftinian  monaftery   at   Rome  ;  but 
upon  the  exprefs  condition,  that  it   mould   be  always  open 
for  the  benefit   of  the   public.      This  was   the   firft   library 
formed   in  that   city  to    which  the   public   had   freedom  of 
accefs,  and   it  was  properly  called,  after   the   name   of  its 
beneficent  founder,  the  "  Angelical  Library."      Rocca  died 
in  1620,  at  the    age   of  75.     He   publifhed   "  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  et  Scripturalis  ;"   "  Notre  in  Novum  Teitamen- 
tum;"   "  De  Patientia  ;"   «  De  Cometis  ;"   "  Obfervationes 
in  VI  Libros  Elegantiarum  Laur.    Valla; ;"  "  Obfervationes 
de  Lingua  Latina  ;"  and  other  pieces  which  were  collected 
together,  and  printed   in  two  vols,  folio,  in  the  year  1719. 
From  his   manufcripts  was  alfo   publifhed,  in  1745,  a  very 
enrious  collection,  entitled  "  Thefaurus  Pontificiarum  An- 
tiquitatum,    necnon    Rituum  ac  Casremoniarum  ;"  in  two 
vols,  folio. 

Rocca,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Iftria  ;  one  mile  N.  of 

Monfalcone Alfo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ;    19  miles 

N.  of  Sezza — Alfo,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  24 
miles  W.  of  Orchilla. — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  Ligunan 
republic;  nine  miles  S.E.  of  Genoa.— Alfo,  a  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  lake  Maggiore  ;  30  miles  N.W. 
of  Milan. 

Rocca,  La,  a  town  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Canary  ;    15  miles  S.W.  of  Civdad  de  los  Palmas. 

Rocca  Albegna,  a  town  of  Etruna  ;  28  miles  S.  of 
Sienna. 

ROCCA  dell' A/pro,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 
15  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cangiauo. 

Rocca  Bruno,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
three  miles  E.N.E.  of  Monaco. 

Rocca  Contrada,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  ;  24 
miles  E. S.E.  of  Urbino. 

Roi  (  a  del  Efie,  a  rocky  iflet  among  the  Canaries  ;  eight 
miles  E.  of  Gratiofu. 

Rocca  Gloriofa,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 
feven  miles  W.  of  Policaftro. 

Rocca  Lanxont,  a  town  of  the  duchv  of  Parma;  nine 
miles  W.S.W.of  Parma. 

Ron  \  del  Marino,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Tivvifan  ;  16 
miles  N.  of   Trevigio. 

R0C(  \  Minolfa,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of 
Mol  fe  ;  •       :  1  lilea  S.  of  Molife. 

Roci  \  M  nfena,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ;  three 
miles  N.  of  Sezza, 

Rocca 
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RoccA    di  Neto,  a  town   of  Naples,  in    Calabria  Citra  ; 
four  miles  S.S.W.  of  Strongoli. 

ROCCA  del  Omjle,  or  Wejl  Rock,  a  rocky  iflet  among  the 
Canaries  ;  fix  miles  S.W.  of  Alegranza. 

Rocca  Romana,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ;  fix  miles 
N.  of  Capua. 

Rocca  Valli  Ofcura,    a  town  of  Naples,   in    Abruzzo 
Citra;  five  miles  S.  of  Sulmona. 

Rocca  Vecchia,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ;   14  miles 
N.E.  of  Sezza. 

Rocca  Voltraia,  a  town  of  Etruria  ;  three  miles  N.E. 
of  Voltcrra. 

ROCCABIANCA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  ; 
15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Parma. 

ROCCAB1LIERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Nice.  The  place  contains  1 143,  and  the 
canton  3631  inhabitants,--*!!  a  territory  of  455  kiliometres, 
in  five  communes. 

ROCCALANA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
Friuli  ;   16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Friuli. 

ROCCARION,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura  ;  four  miles  S.W.  of  Coni. 

ROCCELLA,  in  Botany,  an  Italian  name  for  that  fpecies 
of  Lichen,  known  to  our  dyers  under  the  appellation  ot 
Argol,  or  Orchall  ;  for  which,  in  dyeing  red  or  purple,  the 
Scottifh  Lichen  iarlarcus  is  but  an  inadequate  fubftitute, 
the  colours  it  affords  being  far  lefs  permanent.  See  Lichen, 
feci.  8.  n.  115. 

ROCCO  Rodio,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  Neapolitan 
contrapuntiil  and  writer  on  mufic.  Padre  Martini  (Hor. 
della  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  447.)  places  Rocco  Rodio  at  the  head 
of  the  Neapolitan  fchool,  after  Tinctor.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  afcertain  the  exaft  period  when  Rocco  Rodio  fiourifhed. 
We  have,  however,  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  an  edition 
of  his  precepts,  to  which  P.  Martini  alludes,  that  was 
printed  at  Naples  1 609  ;  but  this  date  tells  us  nothing,  as 
the  work  had  certainly  appeared  much  earlier  in  another  form. 
Battifta  Olifante,  the  editor  of  this  edition,  feems  not  to 
give  the  rules  of  Rocco  Rodio  in  his  own  words,  but  expla- 
nations of  the  doctrines  and  examples  he  had  left.  If  this 
expofition  of  the  rules  eftablifhed  by  Rocco  Rodio  was 
written  bv  himfelf,  he  mult  have  fiourifhed  late  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century  :  as  Adriano  Willaert  and  CipWano  Rore  are 
both  mentioned  in  the  text :  and  both  thefe  mafters  were 
living  after  the  year  1550.  The  full  title  is  the  following  : 
"  Regole  di  Mufica  di  Rocco  Rodio,  fotto  breviffime  rifpolte 
ad  alcuni  dubij  propoltogli  da  un  Cavaliero,  intorno  alle  varie 
opinioni  de  Contrapontilti.  Con  la  Dimoftratione  di  tutti  i 
Canoni  fopra  il  Canto-fermo,  con  li  Contraponti  doppij,  e 
rivoltati,  e  loro  regole.  Aggiontavi  un'  altra  breve  Dimo- 
ftratione de  dodici  Tuoni  regolari,  finti  e  trafportati.  Et  di 
nuovo  da  Don  Batt.  Olifante,  Aggiontivi  un  Trattato  di 
Proportioni  neceffario,  a  detto  Libro,  e  riftampato.  In 
Napoli,  MDVIIII." 

The  rules  and  examples  for  compofing  canons  of  all 
kinds  are  remarkably  fhort  and  clear  in  this  traft,  which  is 
fo  fcarce,  that  we  have  never  feen  it  in  any  public  library  or 
catalogue  of  books  ;  and  P.  Martini,  who  mentions  the 
work,  feems  never  to  have  been  in  pofl'efiion  of  it.  Our 
copy  was  purchafed  at  the  fale  of  the  late  Mr.  Behvav's 
collection  of  mufic,  the  admirable  organift  of  St.  Martin's 
church. 

Rocco,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  republic  ; 
II  miles  S.E.  of  G 

ROCELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  on  the  coaft  of  Calabria 
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Citra,  near  which  is  a  celebrated  coral  fifhery  ;  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Giarau. 

ROCH,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Majorca.     N. 
lat.  390  40'.     E.  long.  30  5'. 

ROCHDALE,  a  market -town  and  parifh  in  the  hundred 
of  Salford,  and  county  of  Lancafter,  England,  is  fituated 
in  a  valley  watered  by  the  river  Roch,  at  the  diftance  of  46 
miles  S.E.  from  Lancafter,  and  197  N.N.W.  from  London. 
In  the  town,  befides  the  parifh  church,  there  are   places  of 
worfilip  for  Prefbyterians,  Baptiits,  and  Methodifts.   Here  is 
a  free  grammar -fchool,  founded  by  archbifhop  Parker,  alfo  an 
Englilh  free-fchool,  erected  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Hardman, 
and  feveral  Sunday-fchools.     The  market  days  are  Monday 
and  Saturday  ;  and  there  are  fairs  annually  on  the  14th  of 
May,    Whit-Tuefday,    and   the   7th  of    November.     The 
petty  feflions  for    Rochdale   and   Middleton  divilion  of  the 
hundred  of  Salford  are  holden  here.     This  town  is  fituated 
in  three  townfhips,  viz.  Caftleton,  Spotland,  and  Wardle- 
worth.     The  largeft   portion   of  it  is  within  Wardleworth. 
The  parifii  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  divided  in  feven  diftricts, 
or  townfhips,  viz.  Blackenworth,  Butterworth,  Todmorton, 
Wtierdale,  and  the  three  townfhips  above-mentioned,  all  of 
which   maintain  their   poor  feparately.     According  to  the 
late  parliamentarv  returns,  thefe  united  diltridts  contained 
6552  houfes,  and  37,224  inhabitants.     The  vicarage  here  is 
fuperior  in  value  to  any  other  living  of  a  fimilar  defcription 
in  the  kingdom.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  rated 
as  low  as  11/.  4*.  <)\d.,  but  it  has  fince  increafed  to  nearly  a 
hundred   and  fifty  times  that  amount.     It  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  tithes   belong, 
which  are  let  for  a  term  of  years.     Nine  chapels  of  eafe  are 
attached  to  the  church  of  Rochdale,  viz.   St.  Mary's  in  the 
town,   Littleborough,   Milnrow,    Todmorton,  Whitworth, 
Friermeer,  Lydgate,   Saddleworth,  and  Dobcrofs  :   moft  of 
which  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar.      Rochdale  parifh 
is  rich  in  the  mineral  produces  of  flate,  iione,  and  coal.      It 
is  alfo,  and  has  long  been,  diltinguifhed  for  its  trade.     A 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture   is   its  ftaple,  of  which 
the  chief  articles  are  bays,  flannels,    coatings,  and  broad 
cloths  ;  but   there  is  likewife   a  confiderable   cotton   trade 
carried  on  both  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.      In  the  town- 
fhip  of  Whitworth  formerly  relided  Meflrs.  John  and  George 
Taylor,    better  known   by   the    name   of    the   Whitworth 
Doctors.      "  The   fame   of  thefe  ruftic  artilts,"  fays   Dr. 
Aikin,  "  is  almoft   equal  to   that   of  the   celebrated  Svrifs 
doctor  mentioned   by  Mr.  Coxe,  and   has  fpread  not   only 
over  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  to  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  even   to  the   metropolis  itfelf.     They 
were  chiefly  noted   for  fetting  broken  and  difiocated  bones, 
and  for  the  cure  of  cancerous  and  other  tumours  by  cauftics, 
properly  termed   by   themfe'ves   keen."       Lord  Byron,  the 
poet,  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Rochdale,  and  takes  his  feat 
as    an    Englifh   peer  under  the  title  of   baron   Byron    of 
Rochdale.      At   his   court-leet,  the  officers  and  conltables 
for  the   civil  government  of   the  parifh  are  annually   ap- 
pointed. 

The  principal  feats  in  this  vicinity  are  Belfield,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars  ;  Foxholes,  the 
refidence  of  the  Entwifle  family  ;  and  Studley,  long  the 
property  of  the  Holts,  a  memorable  name  in  this  diftrict  of 
the  country.  The  houfe  appears  to  have  been  erected  by 
Robert  Holt,  efq.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  confifts 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  Whitaker,  in  his  Hiitory  of 
Whalley,  defcribes  it  as  containing  within  "  much  carving  in 
wood,  particularly  a  rich  and  beautiful  fcreen  between  the 
hall  and  the  parlour,  with  a  number  of  crefts,  cyphers,  and 
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cognizances  belonging  to  the  Molts,  with  other  neighbour- 
ing families.  It  was  abandoned  for  the  warmer  and  more 
fertile  fituation  of  Callleton  by  Robert  Holt,  efq.  about 
the  year  1640." 

The  townfliip  of  Caitleton  derives  its  name  from  an  an- 
cient caitlc  which  formerly  reared  its  embattled  walls  within 
its  limits,  on  a  fpot  where  (till  remains  a  lofty  artificial 
mound  of  earth  called  the  keep.  Dr.  Whitaker  fuppofes 
that  a  callle  Hood  here  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquelt,  as 
in  a  record  in  the  Harkian  collection,  apparently  part  of  an 
inquilition  taken  alter  the  death  of  Thomas  of  Lancafti  r, 
"  it  is  delcribed  as  the  fcite  of  an  ancient  cattle  long  lince 
gone  to  decay."  A  Defcription  of  the  Country  from  thirty 
to  forty  Miles  round  Manchester,  by  J.  Aikin,  M.  D.  4X0. 
London  1795.  Whitaker's  Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
ancient  1'.  nth  of  Whalley,  &c.  4to.  1806.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  ix.  by  John  Bntton,  F.  S.  A. 

Rochdale,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  in  Crawford  county, 
containing  401  inhabitants. 

ROCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine;  two  miles  S.  of  Delmont. — Alfo,  a  river  of 
America,  which  runs  into  lake  Erie,  N.  hit.  42°  20'.  W. 
long.  82D  53'. — Alfo,  another  which  runs  into  the  fame  lake, 
N.'lat.  41-  '48'.     W.  long.  8 1°  25'. 

ROCHE,  or  Stony  River,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  the  MiHifippi,   N.  lat.  40°  50'.     W.  long.  910  42'. 

Roche,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Leman,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dittrict  of 
Bonneville;  I  2  miles  N.E.  ot  Annecy.  The  place  contains 
2447,  and  the  canton  7685  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of 
ice  kiliometres,  in  eight  communes.  The  town  is  fituated 
near  the  river  Bonne,  and  is  lo  called  from  a  rock  near  it, 
and  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  country,  di- 
verliiied  with  arable  lands  and  meadows.  It  is  unrounded 
by  an  ancient  wall  and  defended  with  towers.  The  principal 
occupations  of  its  inhabitants  are  tanning  of  leather  and 
making  of  (hoes.  It  contains,  betides  a  parifh  church,  fc- 
veral  religious  houlcs. — Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc  ;    10  miles  S.E.  of  Monftier. 

Roche,  La,  or  Roche  en  Ardennes,  or  en  Famine,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuie,  be- 
longing to  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  :  formerly  a  well  for- 
tified town,  with  a  cattle  commanding  the  town  and  ram- 
parts, furrounded  witli  the  waters  of  the  river  Ourte,  which 
panes  through  it.  It  is  t he  capital  of  a  comte,  called  "  the 
comte  of  Ardennes,"  which  comprehended  51  towns  and 
villages.  In  1703  it  fullered  very  much  from  tire;  28  miles 
S.  of  Liege.     N.  lat.  50-  10'.     E.  long.  5"  33'. 

Roche  I'Abeille,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Vienne  ;  6  miles  N.  of  St.  Yriax. 

Roche  ties  Arnauds,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  the  Hi    lie,-  Alps;   6  miles  W.  of  Gap. 

Roche  Beaucourt,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
mentof  th-  Dordogne  ;   1 .'  railesS.W.  of  Nontron. 

Roche  Bernard,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Morbihan,  and  chief  placeof  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Vannes,  fituated  on  the  Vilaine ;  21  miles  S.E. 
ofVannes.  The  □  ici  1  intains  6272,  and  the  canton  10,959 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  2  1 2~  kiliometres,  in  8  com- 
s.  N.  lat.  47^  31'.  W.  in..  .  .'  12'. 
ROCHE  .  ,   ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 

of  the  Doubs  ;   5  miles  N.E.  of  Befaucon. 

Roc  111°.  Blanche,  /.</,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Fuy  de  D6me  ;   5  miles  S.  of  Clermont. 

Roche  Bonnet,  a  fmail  iOand,  near  the  W.  coaft  of 
France,   in  the  bay  of  Boure;  Neuf. 

Roche   Camllac,  La,  a  towu  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Tulles ;  9  miles  S.E.  of  Tulles.  con- 

tains 375,  and  the  canton  6845  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of 
232^  kiliometres,  in  11  comm 

Roche  Cbalait,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in   the  depart- 
nt  of  the  Dordogne,  on  the  Dronne  ;    15  miles  S.V 
berac. 

Roche  Darrien,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  th  :rn  Coafl  ,  at  1  chief  pla<  d!  anton, 
in  the  diitricl  if  Lannion,  fituated  on  the  river  ; 
3  miles  S.  of  Treguier.  The  place  contains  1102,  and  the 
canton  10,329  inhabitants,  011  a  territory  of  112J  kilio- 
metres, in  12  comm  in      . 

ROCHE  Guyon,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d<  ;>art- 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Oile,  on  the  Seine;  8  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Mantes. 

Roche  Melon,  La,  a  mountain  of  Piedmont,  near  Suza, 
fuppoiedtobethe  highetl  in  Italy,  and  to  be  that  from  the 
eminence  of  which  Hannibal  (hewed  to  his  army  the  fertile- 
country  which  he  thus  animated  them  to  conquer. 

Roche  Milky,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nic\rc  ;    12  miles  S.E.  of  Moulins. 

Roche  Reigner,  La,  a  towa  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire  ;    12  mile.,  N.  of  Le  Buy. 

Roche  Serviere,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dill.ict  of  Montaign  ;  9  miles  W.S.W.  of  Montaign.  The 
place  contains  425,  and  the  canton  4542  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  165   kiliometres,  in  8  communes. 

Roche  fur  2~on,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diltrict  of  Montaign,  fituated  on  the  Yon  ;  30  miles  N.W  . 
of  Fontenay  le  Comte.  The  place  contains  631,  and  the 
canton  8515  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  275  kiliometres, 
in  J I  communes.      N.  lat.  460  44'.      W.  long.   1      20'. 

Roche,  Cape  de  la,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  theitlai.d 
of  Hifpaniola.      N.  lat.  19°  42'.     W.  long.  70"  3,'. 

ROCHEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  Decandolle's,  in  his 
Plantes  Grajfes,  n.  103,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Daniel 
de  la  Roche,  a  phyfician  of  Geneva,  whole  inaugural  diller- 
tation,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1766,  contains  descriptions  and 
plates  of  many  plants  of  the  natural  order  of  Enfatm,  and  is 
often  cited  by  writers  on  the  genera  and  lpecies  ot  that  tribe. 

i>:  Th 

ROCHECHOUART,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
and  principal  place  of  a  dittrict,  111  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne  j  18  miles  W.of  Limoges.  The  place  con- 
tains 1440,  and  the  canton  7872  inhabitants,  on  a  territory 
of    180  kiliometres,  in  7  communes. 

ROCHEFOR'F,  WlLI  1  LM  de,  in  Biography,  a  modern 
French  writer,  was  bom  in  1730,  at  Lyon  .  '  He  had  a 
fmall  employment  in  the  (inane  :  but  finding  in  himfelf  a 
greater  love  to  i  tters  than  to  bufinefs,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
devoted  himfelf  to  poetry  and  Greek  literature.  Hecom- 
pofed  threi   ti  1   th<    Greek  models,  which  had 

too  n  .  and  acomedy  which  was  not 

iiihi  ful.      !  1    profe    he    pub  "    Refutation 

du  Syfteme  de  la  Nature;"  a  "  Critical  Hiltory  of  the 
Opinions  of  the  Ancients  concerning  Happi  .'  and  a 
"  Complete  Tra  of  the  Flays  of  Sophocles;"  the 

hilt  nam  I  wor]  |  ined  him  much  credit  In  the  elegance  and 
lidelit\  1  t  t  he  v*  1  (ion,  and  the  judiciou  note  ■  anm  xed  to  it. 
He  then  undertook  tl      talk        .1  ...  .of 

I  ton    r's   Iliad  the  preliminai  v  dif- 

courfi  iuIc  than  the  verfion 

itti  If,    w     ch,  ho  .       1 ,   '  !    ,u   Un- 

royal  prci  ,  111    [781,  in  4to.     lie  was   a  member  ot  the 

Academy 
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Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  to  which  he 
contributed  feveral  learned  memoirs.  He  died  in  1788, 
highly  eiteemed  for  his  private  and  focial  virtues.  Gen. 
Biog. 

Rochefort,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  county  of 
Neufchatel  ;  5  miles  S.W.  of  Neufchatel. — Alfo,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and 
chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Clermont  ;  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Clermont.  The  place  contains  r  10,  and  the 
canton  12,177  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  365  kiliometres, 
in  14  communes Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltritt 
of  Dole,  feated  on  the  Doubs ;  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dole. 
The  place  contains  562,  and  the  canton  6395  inhabitants, 
on  a  territory  of  107A  kiliometres,  in  19  communes. — Alfo, 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricvt  of 
Marche,  furrounded  by  rocks,  with  an  ancient  caftle,  faid 
to  be  of  Roman  conltrudtion.  The  place  contains  878,  and 
the  canton  5148  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  237A  kilio- 
metres,   in   18   communes  ;    33    miles   S.S.W.    of   Liege. 

N.  lat.  50'  9'.      E.  long.  50  5' Alfo,  a  fea-port   town  of 

France,  and  principal  place  of  a  diltrift,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  feated  on  the  Charente.  The  place 
contains  15,000,  and  the  canton  17,842  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  162^  kiliometres,  in  8  communes.  N.  lat.  450 
56'.  W.  long.  o°  52'.  This  port  has  excellent  docks 
for  building,  careening,  and  refitting  veffels,  and  magazines 
well  replenished  with  naval  itores.  It  has  alfo  a  marine  aca- 
demy, and  an  hofpital  for  feamen  ;  but  the  adjacent  falt- 
marfhes  injure  its  falubrity.  In  this  refpeft  it  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  drying  of  the  marfhes  by  canals.  The  town  was 
founded  by  Louis  XIV.  A.D.  1665  ;  it  is  elegantly  built  and 
fortified,  and  contains  feveral  churches  and  convents.  It 
has  water  fufficient,  even  at  low  water,  to  float  large  veffels, 
and  they  are  fheltered  from  all  hurricanes,  and  alfo  fecured 
from  all  attacks  of  bomb-veffels.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the 
worm,  which  is  fo  dcftructive  to  (hips'  bottoms,  does  not  af- 
fedt  them  here.  The  approach  to  the  town  up  the  river  is 
defended  by  feveral  forts,  and  is  about  two  leagues  from  the 
fea-coaft,  five  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  fix  S.E.  of 
Rochelle. 

Rochefort,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
triA  of  the  Vannes  ;  16  miles  E.  of  Vannes.  The  place 
contains  628,  and  the  canton  9837  inhabitants,  on  a  territory 
of  1 87!  kiliometres,  in  9  communes.  N.  lat.  470  42'.  W. 
long.  2°  15'. 

Rochefort,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife  ;  4  miles  N.  of  Dourdan. 

Rochefort  fur  JJmre,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Loire  ; 
13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Angers. 

Rochefort  Sam/on,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
©f  the  Drome  ;    12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Valence. 

ROCHEFORTIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from 
profeffor  Swartz,  in  commemoration  of  a  French  writer, 
De  Rochefort,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  pub- 
1  i filed,  in  1639,  Hiitoire  naturelle  et  morale  des  iles  An- 
tilles de  l'Amerique,  with  plates  ;  a  work  of  which  a 
fecond  edition  appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1665,  and  an 
Englifh  tranflation,  by  J.  Davies,  at  London  in  1666. — 
Swartz  Prodr.  4.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  I.  551.  t.  10.  Schreb.  797. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1328.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.— Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumofx,  Linn. 
Rhamni,  JufT. 

Gen.   Ch.     Cal.    Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  in   five 


deep,  ovate,  obtufe  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal  ;  tub 
fhort,  pervious  ;  limb  funnel-fhaped,  in  five  deep,  ovate- 
oblong,  fpreading  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  inferted 
into  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  between  the  fegments,  awl- 
lliaped  ;  anthers  oblong.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh, 
comprelfed  ;  ftyles  two,  awl-ihaped  ;  itigmas  iimple.  Perk. 
Berry?  nearly  globole,  of  two  c-i!s.  Seeds  few,  angular. 
ElT.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
funnel-fhaped,  pervious  at  the  mouth.  Fruit  of  two  cells, 
with  feveral  feeds. 

1.  R.  cuneata.  Wedge-leaved  Rochefortia.  Willd.  n.  1. 
Swartz   Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  552. — Leaves  wtdge-fhaped,  obo- 

vate,  undivided Native  of  dry,  (tony,  mountainous  places 

in  Jamaica.  Stem  fhrubby,  three  or  four  feet  high,  erect, 
with  round,  zigzag,  lubdivided,  grey  branches,  armed  wit!; 
a  folitary  projecting  thorn,  near  the  infertion  of  each  foot- 
ilalk.  Leaves  about  three,  rarely  more,  together,  in  alter- 
nate tufts,  ftalked,  generally  quite  entire,  fometimes  emar- 
ginate,  rather  rigid,  imooth,  and  fomewhat  fhiuing,  on  both 
fides,  of  a  brownilh-green,  llightly  ribbed  ;  paler  beneath. 
Feotjlalks  fhort.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh  or  whitiih,  in  denfe 
forked,  cymofe,  terminal  or  axillary,  cluflers,  lhorter  than 
the  leaves.  Calyx  downy,  as  well  as  the  germen  vndjligmas. 
The  fruit  was  only  feen  in  an  unripe  ltate  by  Dr.  Swartz,  fo 
that  he  could  not  determine  whether  it  were  a  berry  or 
caplule. 

2.  R.  ovata.  Ovate-leaved  Rochefortia.  Willd.  n.  2. 
Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  554. — Leaves  ovate,  emarginate. — 
Native  of  bufhy  Itony  places  in  Jamaica.  A-Jhrub,  with 
round  fmooth  branches.  Swartz  makes  no  mention  of  thorns. 
The  /eaves  are  alternate,  (talked,  ovate,  emarginate  at  the 
fummit,  but  otherwife  entire,  (lightly  villous,  veiny,  an  inch 
long.  Flower-flails  one-fifth  only  of  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
each  bearing  many  flowers  in  pairs.  Unripe  fruit  like  the 
foregoing. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT,  Francis,  duke  of,  prince  of 
Marlillac,  in  Biography,  a  well-known  writer  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  born  in  161 3.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
as  one  of  the  molt  brilliant  young  noblemen  about  the 
court,  and  formed  a  connection  with  the  duchefs  of  Longue- 
ville,  which  involved  him  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde. 
At  the  battle  of  St.  Antoine,  in  Paris,  he  fignalized  his 
courage,  and  received  a  mulket  (hot,  which  for  fome  time 
deprived  him  of  fight.  When  thefe  troubles  were  termi- 
nated, he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  pleafures  of  fociety  and 
literature.  His  houfe  was  the  refort  of  the  belt  company 
at  Paris,  in  point  of  talents  and  underitanding,  and  his  con- 
verfation  was  relifhed  by  Boileau,  Racine,  Sevigne,  and  La 
Fayette,  and  the  other  literary  charadters  of  France.  Nor 
did  he  only  fhine  by  his  wit  and  vivacity  ;  he  difplayed  great 
firmnefs  of  mind  under  domellic  loffes  (having  had  one  fon 
killed  and  another  wounded  at  the  pallage  of  the  Rhine), 
and  under  the  pain  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  was  afflicted 
in  his  latter  years.  Mad.  de  Sevigne  fpeaks  of  him  as 
"  holding  the  firlt  rank  in  courage,  merit,  tendernefs,  and 
good  fenfe."  In  Mad.  Mainter.on's  Letters  is  the  follow- 
ing portrait  of  the  duke.  "  He  had  a  happy  phyfiognomy, 
a  grand  air,  much  wit,  and  little  learning.  He  was  in- 
triguing, fupple,  and  wary  :  I  never  knew  a  friend  more 
lolid,  more  open,  or  who  gave  better  counlel.  He  loved 
to  take  the  lead.  Perfonal  bravery  appeared  to  him  a  folly, 
and  fcarcely  did  be  difguife  t His  opinion  ;  yet  he  was  very 
brave.  He  preferved  till  death  the  vivacity  of  his  difpofi- 
tion,  which  was  always  very  agreeable,  thougli  naturally 
ferious."  The  duke  de  Rochefoucault  died  with  philofo- 
phical  tranquillity  at  Paris  in  16S0,  in  his  68th  year.  He 
made  himfelf  famous  by  a  work  entitled  "  Reflexions  et 

Maximes," 
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Maximes,"  many  times  printed,  and  tranfLted.  Voltaire 
fpeaks  thus  of  it :  "  This  little  collection,  written  with  that 
delicacy  and  finefle  which  render  a  ftyle  to  captivating,  liad 
the  rare  merit  of  accuftoming  readers  to  think,  and  to  give 
a  lively  and  precife  expreffion  to  their  thoughts."  The 
fundamental  principle  of  this  work  is,  that  felf-love  is  the 
motive  of  all  our  actions.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  lefs  the 
hiflory  than  the  fatirc  of  the  human  race  :  but  it  is  a  fatire 
which,  fays  a  writer,  pleafes,  becaufe  it  flatters  malignity, 
and  becaufe  it  excufes  men  from  the  admiration  of  virtue, 
by  giving  it  a  principle  in  common  with  vice,  and  thereby 
flripping  it  of  the  heroifm  attributed  to  it.  It  feems  al- 
lowed, lays  Dr.  Aikin,  that  the  writer  painted  very  exactly 
the  world  in  which  he  lived,  but  a  lover  of  mankind  will 
fcarcely  admit  that  world  to  have  been  a  fair  example  of  the 
fpecies.  Mifanthropes  have  taken  pleafure  in  his  ientiments, 
and  Swift  has  made  one  of  his  thoughts  the  baiis  of  his 
molt  iinifhed  piece,  the  poem  on  his  own  death.  The  duke 
alfo  wrote  "  Memoircs  de  la  Regence  d'Anne  d'Autnche," 
2  vols.  1 2 mo.  1 713,  an  energetic  and  faithful*  reprefentation 
of  that  llormy  period,  in  which  he  was  himfelf  an  actor. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Rochefoucault,  ha,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Angouleme  ;  1  2  miles  N.E.  of 
Angouleme.  The  place  contains  25S6,  and  the  canton 
14,574  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  252^  kiliometres,  in 
17  communes.     N.  lat.  45°  46'.     E.  long.  o°  28'. 

ROCHELLE,  La,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diltrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  with  a  good  harbour.  The  place  contains  in  the 
E.  and  W.  divifions  18,000  inhabitants:  the  canton  of  the 
former  has  14,636,  on  a  territory  of  77 A  kiliometres,  in 
7  communes;  and  that  of  the  latter  13,642  inhabitants,  on 
a  territory  of  75  kiliometres,  in  7  communes.  In  the  mid- 
dle age  it  was  called  Rupella  and  Portus  Santonum :  it 
was,  before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  Aunis,  and  a 
bifliop's  fee.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Reaumur,  Defagu- 
liers,  Sec.  The  town  is  conliderable,  having  an  academy 
of  fciences  eft abliflicd  in  1732,  an  hofpital,  and  two  fuburbs. 
It  is  regularly  built  in  a  marfhy  fituation  ;  the  entrance  of 
its  harbour  is  narrow,  and  is  defended  by  two  towers.  The 
circumference  of  its  ramparts  is  about  three  miles.  Its  ma- 
nufactures are  delft  ware,  glafs,  refining  of  fugar,  &c.  and 
its  commerce,  particularly  to  the  French  colonies  in  Africa 
and  America,  wa6,  before  the  lall  war,  very  conliderable. 
In  1361  Rochelle  was  given  up  to  the  Englifh.  In  the 
1 6th  century,  the  inhabitants  joined  in  the  reformation,  for- 
tified the  town,  and  held  out  a  fiege.  In  1622  Louis  XIII. 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  lurrender,  ordered  Fort  Louis 
to  be  conftru&ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  in 
1628  a  mole  was  raifed  which  furrounded  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  town  from  receiving  any  fuccour  by  fea.  The  be- 
fieged  were  at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  furrender  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  it  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  and 
its  fortifications  dcmolifhcd  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
they  were  repaired  by  Vauban.     N.  lat.  460  9'.     W.  long. 

Rociiklle,  Nt-w,  a  town  of  America,  belonging  to  the 
ftate  of  New  York,  in  Long  ifland  found  ;  6  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Weft  Chefter.     N.  lat.  410  54'.     VV.  long.  730  46'. 

Rochki-lk  Salt.     See  Rupellknsis  Sal. 

ROCHEMAURE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
ton, in  the  diftrifct  of  Privas ;  9  miles  S.E.  of  Privas.  The 
place  contains  11 10,  and  the  canton  4372  inhabitant';,  on  a 
territory  of  1073  kiliometres,  in  8  communes. 
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ROCHESTER,  a  city  in  the  hundred  of  Rochefter, 
lathe  of  Aylesford,  and  county  of  Kent,  England,  is 
Utuated  on  an  angle  of  land  formed  by  the  current  of 
the  river  Medway,  at  the  dillar.ee  of  8A  miles  N.  from 
Maidftone,  and  zo  miles  E.  by  S.  from  London.  Accord- 
ing to  the  population  cenfus  of  1811,  it  contained,  in  con- 
junction with  the  adjoining  town  of  Chatham,  3838  houfes, 
and  21,722  inhabitants. 

Hijiorical  Events.  —  Rochefter  is  faid  to  have  been  origin- 
ally  founded  by  the  ancient  Britons,  who  gave  it  the  appel- 
lation of  Dwr-bryf,  which  fignifies  "  a  iwift  ilream,"  in 
allufion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  Medway  at  this  part  of  its 
courfe.  When  the  Romans  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  Albion, 
it  became  one  of  their  flipendiary  Rations,  and  was  denomi- 
nated by  them  Durobrivae,  or  Durobrivis,  afterwards  con- 
tracted to  Roibis.  Thefe  fads  are  evidenced  by  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,  as  alfo  by  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  and 
receive  ftrong  confirmation  from  the  frequent  difcoveries  ot 
Roman  remain*,  which  have  been  made  at  different  periods 
within  the  area  of  the  prefent  city.  During  the  govern- 
ment  of  that  people,  however,  its  hiflory  is  completeh 
barren  ;  nor  did  it  attain  any  celebrity  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  who  altered  its  name 
to  Hrof-ceafter,  whence  its  modern  deiignation  is  derived. 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  was  converted  to  the  Chnt- 
tian  faith  A.D.  597,  firft  erected  a  church  here,  and  confti- 
tuted  the  town  a  bifliop's  lee.  Still,  however,  it  war- 
regarded  chiefly  as  a  military  ftation,  and  hence  is  flyled  by 
Bede  "  a  cattle  of  the  Keiuifh  men."  In  the  year  676, 
Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  pillaged  Rochefter,  as  did  Cead- 
walla,  king  of  Wefl'ex,  within  a  few  years  of  the  fame 
period.  The  Danifh  invaders  likewife  frequently  plundered 
it,  particularly  in  839,  when  they  facked  the  city  and  com- 
mitted many  cruelties.  In  885  they  belieged  it  again,  but 
were  effectually  kept  in  check  by  the  inhabitants,  till  the  great 
Alfred  arrived  with  his  army,  and  drove  them  back  to  their 
mips.  About  a  century  afterwards,  Ethelred,  king  of  Kent, 
met  with  a  limilar  reception,  and  being  fruftratcd  in  his  attempt 
upon  the  city,  gratified  his  vengeance  by  laying  walk  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  fee.  But  thefe  lieges  were  trivial 
to  what  the  inhabitants  fuffered  from  the  Danes  in  999, 
when  the  city  was  pillaged  to  the  uttermoll,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants who  remained  in  it  were  put  to  death.  From  that 
period  Rochefter  feems  to  have  continued  moftly  in  pof- 
leffion  of  the  Danes  till  the  death  of  Canute  the  Great.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  it  belonged  to  the  crown  ; 
and  as  part  of  the  royal  domains  was  feized  by  the  Con- 
queror, by  whom  it  was  granted  to  his  half-brother,  Odo, 
bifhop  of  Baieux,  on  whofe  difgracc,  in  1083,  it  reverted 
to  the  monarch.  Henry  I.  farmed  it  out  to  the  citizens  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  20/.,  which  was  paid  by  the  praepofitus  or 
bailiff.  He  alfo  granted  to  bifhop  Gundulph,  and  to  the 
church  of  Rochefter,  an  annual  fair  to  be  held  on  the  eve 
and  day  of  St.  Paulinus,  together  with  various  rights  and 
immunities.  In  the  fame  reign,  on  the  tith  of  May  1130, 
while  Henry  himfelf,  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
other  prelates,  and  many  of  the  nobility  were  at  Rochefter, 
moft  of  its  buildings  were  confumed  by  fire.  A  fimilar  mif- 
fortune  befell  it  in  the  year  1 137,  and  again  in  April  1379. 
Thefe  feveral  calamities  retarded  the  profperity  of  the  city  ; 
and  the  intelline  commotions  happening  loon  afterwards,  it 
did  not  regain  any  great  degree  of  conlequence  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  This  monarch  repaired,  or  rebuilt,  the  city- 
walls,  and  inverted  it  belides  with  a  deep  folic.  In  1251 
the  fame  prince  held  a  folemn  tournament  here,  which  was 
attended  by  moll  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  and  by  a  great 
concourfe  of  foreign  knights.  In  the  time  of  the  wart  be- 
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tween  York  and  Lancafter,  Rochefter  fuffered  much  from 
the  arms  of  the  contending  parties,  and  was  more  than 
once  vifited  by  the  plague.  Henry  VIII.  was  twice  here, 
once  in  company  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  again 
when  he  came  hither  to  meet  his  confort,  Ann  of  Cleves. 
During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  feveral  individuals  fuffered 
martyrdom  here  for  their  religious  opinions.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, her  fucceffor,  lodged  upwards  of  a  week  at  Rocheiter  ; 
and  this  was  the  firft  city  in  which  Charles  II.  was  publicly 
received,  after  his  reiteration  to  the  throne  in  1660.  In 
1665,  Rochefter  was  vifited  with  the  fame  plague,  which 
committed  fuch  dreadful  havock  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis.  From  that  period  nothing  worthy  of  hif- 
torical  record  has  occurred. 

Municipal  Government. — Rochefter  probably  pofTeffed  a 
corporate  community  even  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  but 
its  nature  cannot  now  be  precifely  afcertained.  The  firft 
Norman  monarch  who  granted  to  the  inhabitants  any  pri- 
vileges by  charter,  was  Henry  II.  This  prince  gave  them 
the°city  "  in  fee,  or  perpetual  ferm,  for  20/.  fterling  per 
annum.,  to  hold  of  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  with  all  the 
appurtenances,  liberties,  and  free  cuftoms  ;  and  that  they 
fliould  have  a  guild  merchant,  and  feveral  other  privileges 
and  immunities."  Thefe  advantages  were  ftill  further  in- 
creafed  by  Richard  I.,  who  directed  his  writ  to  the  bailiff, 
and  the  whole  hundred  of  Rochefter,  ordaining,  "  that  no 
one,  except  his  fervants,  mould  purchafe  victuals  in  the  city 
till  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew  had  been  tirft  ferved."  This 
right  was  afterwards  fo  far  extended,  that  even  the  fervants 
of  the  monarch  were  forbidden  to  make  a  prior  purchafe  ; 
and  the  monks  continued  to  enjoy  the  privilege  thus  given 
till  the  dillolution.  Henry  III.  not  only  confirmed  to  the 
citizens  all  former  grants,  but  remitted  to  them  a  portion 
of  their  annual  fee-ferm,  and  declared  they  were  to  be 
"  exempt  from  toll,  laftage,  ftallage,  and  murage,  through- 
out England  and  the  fea-ports,  and  mould  have  a  free 
market  within  their  city,  and  the  return  of  all  writs  what- 
foever."  Thefe  privileges  were  renewed  by  Richard  II. 
in  1 37R  ;  by  Henry  VI.  in  1438  and  1446;  and  by- 
Edward  IV.,  who  further  extended  the  bounds  of  the  city, 
and  ordained  that  the  corporation  fliould  be  ftyled  "  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  Rochefter."  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
next  monarch  who  confirmed  the  privileges  of  Rochefter  ; 
and  his  fuccefl'ors,  to  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  feverally  did 
the  fame.  By  the  laft  mentioned  monarch,  the  corporation 
was  made  to  confift  of  "  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  (of 
which  latter  number  the  mayor  was  to  be  one,)  twelve 
affiltants,  or  common  council-men,  a  recorder  and  town- 
clerk,  two  chamberlains,  a  principal  ferjeant  at  mace,  a 
water-bailiff,  and  other  inferior  officers."  Under  this 
charter  the  city  is  now  governed;  and  by  virtue  of  it,  the 
mayor  is  elected  annually  on  the  Monday  previous  to  St. 
Matthew's  day.  The  mayor  and  citizens  hold- a  court  of 
admiralty  once  a-year,  for  regulating  the  oyfter-fiffiery  111 
thofe  creeks  and  branches  of  the  river  Medway  which  are 
within  their  jurifdi&ion.  Here  are  alfo  held  the  county 
affiles,  alternately  with  Maidltone ;  likewife  the  petty 
feffions  for  the  north  divifion  of  the  lathe  of  Aylesford. 
The  market-day  is  Friday,  weekly  ;  and  there  are  two 
annual  fairs,  on  the  30th  of  May  and  the  1  ith  of  December. 
Rochefter  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  done 
fo  ever  fince  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.  The  right  of 
eleftion  is  vefted  in  the  freemen,  who  are  about  630  in 
number.  Many  of  the  reprefentatives  have  been  naval 
officers,  diftinguifhed  for  brilliant  achievements  in  the  caufe 
of  their  country. 
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that  chiefly  demand  attention,  an-  the  caftle,  the  cathedral, 
the  churches,  the  town-hall,  and  the  bridge,  each  of  which, 
is  entitled  to  feparate  notice. 

The  prefentcaitleof  Rochefter  wasone  of  thofe  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  keep  in  awe  his  newly  acquired 
fubjefis  ;  but  there  feems  every  reafon  to  believe  that  a  prio>- 
one  exilted  on  the  fame  fcite,  as  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  the  "Caftrum  Roffenfe"  in  the  Saxon  annals.  The 
Conqueror,  indeed,  is  laid,  by  fome  hiftorians,  to  have  only 
repaired  the  former  ftructure.  Whatever  it  might  be, 
however,  he  committed  to  Odo,  bifhop  of  Baieux,  the 
execution  of  the  new  work,  and  the  cuitody  of  the  fortrefs  ; 
but  that  prelate  proving  unworthy  of  his  truft,  he  was 
afterwards  feized,  and  fent  as  a  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of 
Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  continued  till  the  acceflion 
of  William  Rufus,  who  reftored  him  to  his  dignities  and 
pofleflions  ;  a  favour  which  he  fhortly  after  ungratefully 
repaid,  by  raifing  an  infurreftion  in  favour  of  the  king's 
brother,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  Rufus,  upon  this. 
laid  (lege  to  Rochefter  caftle,  and  having  forced  the  gar- 
rilon  to  furrender,  bauilhed  the  bifhop  frum  his  dominions. 
During  t his  liege  the  buildings  fuitained  confiderable  in- 
jury, which  the  king  enjoined  bifhop  Gundulph  and  the 
prior  of  Rochefter  to  repair,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
having  fhewn  fome  attachment  to  the  rebellious  caufe. 
Gundulph  accordingly  not  only  renovated  the  walls,  but  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  iquare  tower,  which  yet  per- 
petuates his  name,  and  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  moll 
eminent  architefts  of  Anglo-Norman  times.  About  twenty 
years  after  this  prelate's  death,  the  cuitody  of  Rochefter 
caftle  was  granted  to  William  Corboyl,  then  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  his  fucceflors  ;  but  this  grant  was  re- 
fumed  by  Henry  II.  on  his  quarrel  with  the  celebrated 
Thomas  a  Becket.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  this  fortrefs 
was  feized  and  garrifoned  by  the  rebellious  barons,  and 
having  been  befieged  by  the  king,  was  taken,  after  a  refill  - 
ance  of  three  months.  Lewis,  the  dauphin  of  France, 
who  came  over  to  the  affiftance  of  the  nobles,  however, 
reduced  it  again  in  fubjechon  to  the  barons,  by  whom  it 
was  held  till  the  acceffion  of  Henry  III.,  when  it  was  fur- 
rendered  to  the  crown,  and  granted  for  life  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  and  judiciary  of  England,  who  was 
commanded  to  repair  the  buildings.  The  king's  favour 
afterwards  declining,  Hubert  was  difpofieffed  ;  and  Ste- 
phen de  Segrave,  John  de  Cobham,  Nicholas  de  Mot-h, 
William  de  Say,  and  Robert  Waleran,  were,  in  fucceffion, 
appointed  governors  of  the  caftles  of  Rocheiter  and  Can- 
terbury. About  the  year  1264,  after  the  king  had  occa- 
fioned  much  difcor.tent  among  hia  barons,  by  his  refufal  to 
comply  witli  the  ftatutes  of  Oxford,  he  greatly  ftrengthened 
the  fortifications  of  this  cattle,  and  furnifhed  it  with  every 
tiling  necefiary  to  fufiain  a  liege.  Roger  de  Leybourne, 
who  was  constituted  chief  conltable,  had  under  him  John, 
earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  and  other  noblemen.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Simon  de  Montfort,  chief  of  the  affociated 
barons,  marched  hither  to  befiege  the  caftle,  on  which  oc- 
cafion  feveral  fevere  com -its  happened  in  this  vicinity. 
Montfort  fucceeded  iii  getting  pollefTion  of  the  city,  but 
failed  in  his  attacks  upon  the  caftle,  the  fiege  of  which  he 
was  eventually  compelled  to  abandon.  After  this  event, 
little  more  occurs  in  the  hiitory  of  this  cattle,  than  the 
names  of  thofe  to  whom  its  cuitody  has  been  entrufted. 
Edward  IV.  was  the  laft  monarch  who  paid  any  attention 
to  the  ttate  of  its  buildings,  he  having  "  repaired  the  walls, 
botii  of  the  caftle  and  city,  about  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign."  Since  then  they  have  been  alike  neglected,  and 
have  gradually  fallen  to  their  prefent  Hate  of  decay.  Se- 
veral 
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veral  eftates  in  this  county  hold  of  Rochefter  cattle  by  the 
ancient  tenure  of  caitle-guard.  On  St.  Andrew's  day, 
old  flyle,  a  banner  is  hung  out  at  the  houfe  of  the  receiver 
of  rents  ;  and  every  tenant  who  does  not  then  difcharge 
his  arrears,  is  liable  to  have  his  rent  doubled,  on  the  return 
of  every  tide  of  the  Medway,  till  the  whole  is  difcharged. 

Rochelter  caitle  ftands  at  the  fouth-weftern  angle  of  the 
city,  on  an  eminence  riling  abruptly  from  the  river  Medway, 
which  preferves  it  from  attack  on  the  weft,  whilft  its  fouth, 
caft,  and  north  fides  are  defended  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch. 
The  outward  walls,  which  formed  an  irregular  parellelogram, 
300  feet  in  length,  were  ftrengthened  by  feveral  fquare  and 
round  towers  ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  the  walls  themfelves,  are 
now  verging  to  a  ftate  of  ruin.  The  molt  perfedt  are  on  the 
ealt  fide,  and  at  the  fouth-eaft  angle  ;  that  at  the  angle  was 
femicircular,  and  rofe  boldly  from  the  ditch,  which  is  now 
almolt  tilled  up.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north- 
eaft,  and  was  defended  by  a  tower-gateway,  with  outworks 
at  the  fides.  The  keep,  or  great  tower,  already  mentioned 
as  founded  by  bilhop  Gundulph,  occupies  the  fouth-eaft  por- 
tion of  the  caftle  area.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  70  feet 
fquare  at  the  bafe,  and  is  fo  planned,  that  its  angles  correspond 
with  the  four  cardinal  points  ot  the  compal-.  The  walls 
on  the  outfide  are  built  inclining  inwards  from  trie  bale,  and  in 
general  meafure  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  thick.  Near  the  cen- 
tre, on  each  fide,  is  a  pilalter  buttrels,  afcending  from  the  bafe 
to  the  roof ;  and  at  the  angles  are  projecting  towers,  three  of 
them  fquare,  and  the  fourth  femi-circular,  wliich  rife  twelve 
feet  above  the  roof.  The  entrance  to  this  part  of  the  caitle 
was  mod  difficult  and  intricate,  and  difplayed  much  archi- 
tectural ingenuity.  "  The  firft  afcent  was  by  a  flight  of 
twelve  fteps,  leading  to  an  arched  gate  and  covered  way  ; 
beneath  which  a  flight  of  teven  fteps  led  forward  to  a  draw- 
bridge, that  connected  with  the  arched  gateway  of  the  en- 
trance tower  ;  this  opened  into  a  veltibule,  between  which 
and  the  keep  there  were  no  other  avenues  ot  communication 
than  by  a  third  arched  pallage  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall. 
This  latter,  being  the  immediate  inlet  to  the  body  of  the 
keep,  was  defended  by  a  maflive  gate  and  portcullis,  the 
hinges  and  grooves  of  which  yet  remain  ;  and  in  the  roof' 
are  openings  for  the  purpofe  of  ihowcring  down  deftruction 
nn  the  affailants." 

The  interior  of  the  keep  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  ftrong  wall,  with  arched  door-ways  of  communi- 
cation on  each  floor.  In  the  centre  of  this  wall  is  a  circular 
hole  for  a  well  of  confiderable  depth,  neatly  wrought,  and 
open  from  the  bottom  to  the  very  top  of  the  keep.  This 
tower  confined  of  three  floors,  independent  of  the  bafement 
ftory  ;  but  thefe  floors  were  removed  when  the  caftle  was 
difmantled  in  the  reign  of  .Tames  I.  The  lowed  apartments 
were  two  dark  and  gloomy  rooms,  in  which  the  garrifon 
flores  were  probably  depofited.  At  the  north-ealt  angle  is 
a  circular  winding  ilaircafe,  which  afcends  to  the  fummit  ; 
and  near  it  is  a  fmall  arched  doorway,  leading  to  a  narrow 
vaulted  apartment  underneath  the  little  tower,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  dungeon  for  criminals.  The  firft  floor  appears 
to  have  been  allotted  for  the  accommodation  of  fervant* 
and  inferior  attendants  ;  the  (econd  floor  contained  the 
ftate  apartments  ;  and  the  third  was  defigned  for  a  chapel, 
and  for  bed-rooms  for  the  family.  The  roof  of  the  keep  is 
now  entirely  deflroycd  ;  but  it  molt  probably  confiited  of  a 
platform  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  within  the  pa- 
•  ;  the  lattT  was  about  five  feet  high,  and  had  cmbra- 
furea  about  two  feet  wide.  The  four  towers  at  the  anglct 
were  raifed  another  dory,  and  had  alfo  Imall  platforms,  with 
parapets  and  embrafures.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  firll-men- 
1  ,  commanded  a  very  ex'enfivr  view  over  th' 


whole  city,  the  river  Medway,  and  the  adjacent  country  ;  fc 
that  no  enemy  could  approach  within  the  diltance  of  feveral 
miles  without  being  diicovered. 

Cathedral  and  Priory. — The  fee  of  Rochefter,  though  one 
of  the  fmalleft  in  England,  derives  confiderable  confequence 
from  it-,  antiquity,      it  was  eftablifhed,  and  a  church  built, 
as  early  as  the  year  600,  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent ;  who, 
at  the  fame  time,  attached  to  the  church  a  priory  for  fecular 
canons,   and   dedicated   it   to    the   honour  of  St.  Andrew. 
The  firft  prelate  of  this  fee  was  Judus,  a  man  of  eminent 
learning   and  integrity,  who  had  been  fent  from  Rome  to 
affift  m  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chridianity.     He 
was  indallid  by  St.  Auguiline,  the  apoftle  of  Britain,  and 
firft  archbuhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  604,  from  which 
period  the  epiicopal  dignity  of  Rochefter  has  been  held  in  fuc- 
ceflion  by  ninety-four  bilhops,  many  of  whom  were  eminent 
for  their  talents,  piety,  benevolence,  and  extenfive  acquire- 
ments.    Paulinus,  the  third  bilhop,  was  reputed  a  faint,  and 
his  memory  was  held  in  high  ellimation  during  feveral  cen- 
turies,    lthamar,  the  fourth  bilhop,  was  the  firlt  Euglifhman 
who  held  a  prelacy  in  Britain.     Tobias,  the  ninth  bifhop,  is 
highly  extolled  by  Bede,  and  other  writers,  for  his  literary 
attainment-,  and  particularly  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon  languages.     Thefe  three  pre- 
lates were  all  interred  in  the  ancient  cathedral,and  are  the  only 
bilhops  known  to  have  been  lo  honoured  of  all  the  twenty-five 
who  prefided  previous  to  the  Conqueft.     At  the  era  of  that 
event   the  fee   appears  to  have  been  fait  verging  to  entire 
diil'olution  ;  but  its  impending  fate  was  foon  after  arretted 
by  Lanfranc,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  raifed  Ernoft, 
a  monk  of   Bee,   in   Normandy,  to  the  bilhopric,  for  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  improving  its  affairs.     That  bilhop,  how- 
ever, died  in  the  firft  year  of  his  prelacy,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Gundulph,  another  monk  of  Bee,  who  proved  a  mod 
active  agent  in  the  re-eitablifhment  of  the  fee.     He  not  only 
recovered  the  alienated  etlates  of  the  bifliopric,  but,  pulling 
down  the  old  cathedral,   he  erected  a  fpacious  and  magni- 
ficent edifice  in  its  dead.     He  likewife  rebuilt  the  priory, 
and  placed  therein  twenty  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict,   upon   whom    he    beltowed    extenfive    privileges    and 
pofl'efiions.     Gundulph  had  for  his  fucceffor  Ernulph,  abbot 
ot  Peterborough  ;   who  compofed  the  "  Textus  Roffenfis," 
a  work  replete   with  information  on  matters  of   antiquity. 
He  was  likewile  diltinguiflied  as  an  architeft,  having,  befides 
his  works  at  Canterbury  and  Peterborough,  built  the    dor- 
mitory, and  refectory,  and  the  chapter-houfe  at  Rocheder. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  John,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  in 
whofe  time  the  monastery  was  unfortunately  deitroyed  by 
fire ;  an  event  which  occafioned  the  temporary  difperfion  of 
the  monks.     On  the  re-ereftion  of  the  priory,  however,  they 
were  again  colledted,  and,  through  the  exertions  of  bifhop 
Afcelin,  recovered    fuch  of  their   polfeflions    as    had   been 
alienated  by  the  cupidity  of  his   predeceffor,  John,  a  Nor- 
man bifhop,  who  had  obtained  this  fee  on  the  death  of  his 
namefake  above-mentioned.  Afcelin's  fucceffor  was  Walter, 
brother  to  Theobald,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  WES 
elected  by  the  monks  of  Rochelter.     This  bifhop  aflilted  at 
the   coronation   of    Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry   III.,  on 
which  account  he  was  excommunicated  by  Thomas  a  Becket. 
During  his  prelacy,  the   cathedral  fultained  heavy  damages 
by  fire.     This  bilhop  died  in   1182,  and   was  fucceeded  by 
bifhop   Waleran,  who,  as  well  as    his  fucceffor,  Gilbert  de 
Granville,  was  condantly  engaged  in   litigations  with   the 
prior  and  monks,  which  were  at  length  fettled  by  folemn  ad- 
judication in  the  year  1207  •  notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  monks  thought  proper  to  difplay  their  hatred  to  bifhop 
Granville,  by  refufing  burial  to  his  remain*  in  the  cathedral ; 
3  C  2  and 
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and  on  being  rruitrated  in  their  refiftance,  they  haftened  the 
interment,  that   it   might  take   place   before    the    interdict 
which  the  nation  then  lay  under  was  removed.     This  prelate 
rebuilt  the  bifhop's  palace,  which  had  been  burnt  down  by 
the  fire   above  noticed  ;  and  alfo  eredted  a  cloifter  of  ftone 
for  the  monks  :  but  the  re-edification  of  the  cathedral  made 
very  flow  progrels,  as  we  find  it  remained  unfinished  till  the 
year  1240,  when  Richard  de  Wendover  held  the  bifhopric. 
He  had  been  clefted  to  the  fee  by  the  monks,  in  oppofition 
to  the  claims  of  patronage  maintained  by  Edmund,  arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  who   appealed  on  the  fubjeft  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  but    without   fuccefs.     On  his   death,  in 
1 250,  Laurence  de  St.  Martin  was  advanced  to  the  epifcopal 
dignity,  and    held   it   till    1274,  when   he    died,  and   gave 
place  to  Walter  de  Merton,  to  whom  his  country  is  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  Merton  college,  at  Oxford,  which  :s 
eonfidered  to  be  the  "  firlt  literary  community  in  this  kingdom 
that  had  the  fanction  of  a  royal  charter."     His  immediate 
fucceffors  were,  John  de  Bradiield,  who  died  in  1283  ;  Tho- 
mas de   Ingelthorpe,    who  died  in    1291  ;  and  Thomas  de 
Woldham,  who  died  in  1316.     On  the  deceafe  of  the  lat- 
ter, Hamo  de  Hethe    obtained   the  bifhopric.     He  was  a 
rery  active  prelate,  and   conferred   confiderable  benefits  on 
the   priory    and  the   church.     His   fucceffor    was  John  de 
Shepey,  who  had  been  a  monk  in  the  priory,  and  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  abilities.     Some  fermons  attributed  to 
him  are  ftill  extant  in  New  college,  Oxford,  and  there  are  in 
the  king's  library  two  MSS.  of  his  on  legal  fuhjedts.     He 
died   in    1360,  when    William    Wittelley   was   confecrated 
bifhop,  but  was    foon  afterwards  tranflated  to    the   fee  of 
Worceftcr.     Thomas  Trilleck  next  obtained  the  bifhopric, 
and  after  him  Thomas  Brinton,  confeflor  to  king  Richard  II. 
and  the  fifty-firft  bifhop  of  this  fee.      Richard  Young,  the 
third  in  fuccefiion  after  him,   met  with  great  difficulties  in 
obtaining  poffefiion    of  his   bilhopric,  owing   to  the  death, 
firlt  of  pope  Boniface,  by  whofe  mandate  he  was  tranflated 
from  Bangor,  and  afterwards   of  his  fucceflor,  pope  Inno- 
cent.    At  length,  however,  he  was  inftalled,  in  May  1407, 
and  held  the  fee  till  1418,  when  he  was  removed  by  death, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  John  Kemp,  who  fubfequently  became 
bifhop    of  Chichefter  and   of  London,  and  archbifhop    of 
York  and  of  Canterbury.     His  fucceffor  was  the  learned 
John   Langdon,    who   was   diltinguifhed   for  his   extenfive 
knowledge  of  hiftory  and  antiquities,  and  was  author  of  a 
chronicle   of  England.     On   his  death,  which  happened  in 
J434,  while  he  was  attending  the   council  at  Bafil  on   the 
part  of  Henry  VI.,  Thomas  Brown,  D.D.  was  elected  to 
the  vacant    fee.     John   Lowe,  the   fifty-ninth   bifhop,  was 
provincial  of  the  order  of  Auguftine  friars.     He  held  the 
bifhopric  twenty-three  years,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have   re- 
built the  palace  at  Rochefter.     He  died  in  1467,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Thomas   de   Rotherham,  fubfequently  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  lord  chancellor,  and  archbifhop  of  York.   The 
next  bifhop  of  note  was  the  unfortunate  John  Fifher,  who  was 
beheaded  in    1535,  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  for  maintain- 
ing the  fupremacy  of  the  pope  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.     His 
fucceffor  was  John  Hilfey,  D.D.  a  controvexfial  writer  of 
confiderable  eminence,  who  died  in  1538.     Two  years  after* 
■wards,  the  priory  here  was  furrendered  to  the  king  ;  and  in 
1542  anew  foundation  charter  was  granted,  by  which  a  col- 
legiate body  was  eftablilhed  in  the  church,  to  confift  of  a 
••  dean,  fix  prebendaries,  fix   minor  canons,  a  deacon  and 
fub-deacon,  fix  lay  clerks,  a  mailer  of  the  cheriiters,  eight 
chorifters,  one    grammar  matter,  twenty  fcholars,  two   fub- 
facrifts,  and  fix  poor  bedefmen,"  bcfides  inferior  officers.    In 
the  new  eftablifhnjent,  Walter  Phillips,  the  prior  of  the  late 
convent,  was  mads  firft  dean  of  the  cathedral ,  and  Nicholas 


Heath,  D.D.  was  the  firft  reformed  bifhop  of  the  fee 
From  his  time  to  the  prefent  period,  twenty-five  bifhops  have 
been  advanced  to  the  epifcopal  dignity  of  Rochefter,  among 
whom  the  moil:  noted  were  the  pious  Ridley,  who  fuffered 
along  with  bifhop  Latimer  at  Oxford  ;  Francis  Atterbury. 
who  was  exiled  for  treafonable  correfpondence  in  1723  ;  and 
the  late  bifhop  Horfley,  one  of  the  mod  erudite  divines 
the  church  of  England  can  boaft  of. 

The  fituation  of  Rochefter  cathedral  is  at  a  fhort  diftance 
fouth  from  the  High-ftreet,  and  ealt  from  the  caftle.     It  is 
of  a  cruciform  fhape,  and  is  divided  into  a  nave,  aides,  two 
tranfepts,  and  a  choir,  with  a  low  tower  and  fpire  rifing  at 
the  interaction  of  the  nave  and  great  tranfept.     This  edifice 
evidently  appears,  from   the  different  ityles  of  its  architec- 
ture, to  have  been   the   work  of  different  eras.     The  chief 
part  of  the  nave  and  weft  front  dilplay  themaffive  character 
of  the  early  Norman   age.     The  weft   entrance  is  particu- 
larly deferving  of  attention,  and  muft  have  been,  when  en- 
tire, a  molt  magnificent  piece  of  workmanfhip.      The  arch 
which    forms  this    entrance  is    femi-cireular ;    and   is    fup- 
ported  on   each  fide  by   feveral  columns,  two  of  which  are 
cut  into  itatues,  reprefenting  king  Henry  I.  and  his  queen 
Matilda,  the  patrons    of   the    founder,  bifhop   Gundulph. 
The  capitals  of  all  the  columns  are  compofed  of  wreathed 
foliage,  mixed  with   the  heads  of  bird;,  and  other  animals. 
The  lintel  of  the  door,  immediately  under  the  arch,  exhibits 
a    figure,    probably    defigned    to    reprelent    the    Saviour, 
attended  by  angels,  and  the   attributes   of  the  four  evan- 
geliits.     The    mouldings    of   the   arch,    and   the   tranfom- 
ftone,   are  charged  with  varied  fculpture.      The  remaining 
parts   of   the   cathedral    are    comparatively    plain    in    their 
exterior.      Entering   the    nave    by  the   weftern    door,    the 
maffive  Norman   ftyle  is  confpicuous  in  the    firft   five    co- 
lumns, and  half  of  the  fixth,  on  each  fide,  all  of  them  fup- 
porting   circular  arches,  decorated  with  zigzag  mouldings, 
above  which  is  a  feries  of  fmaller  arches,  having  over  them 
arches,    correfponding,  both  in  fize    and   ornament,    with 
the  larger  ones   beneath.     Still  higher  are  two  ranges   of 
obtufe-pointed   windows,    each    divided  into   three    lights. 
The  roof  is  of  timber,  with  knees  fupported  on  corbels,  the 
fronts   of  which  are  carved  into  figures  of  angels  fuftaining 
fhields,  on  which  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  city,  the  fee, 
and  the  priory  of  Rochefter,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  arch- 
bilhopric  and   cathedral  of  Canterbury.      The  weft  wall  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  ranges   of  niches,  fome  of 
them  crowned  with  arches,  having  plain  and  billetted  mould- 
ings, fupported  on  fmall  three-quarter  columns,  with  fluted 
capitals  :  others,  having  neither  pillar  nor  capital,  are  deco- 
rated with  zigzag  mouldings,  continued   down  the  fides  of 
the  recefs.     The  alterations  made  in  Gundulph's  defign  by 
the  introduction  of  the  prefent  welt  window,   are  clearly  to 
be  feen  in  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  different  ranges  of 
thefe   niches,  fome  of  them  having  been  cut    through  the 
centre.     The  two  eafternmoft.  arches  of  the  nave,  on  each 
fide,  exhibit  a  very   different    ftyle  of  architecture  to   the 
preceding ;    thefe   being    in    the  pointed    ftyle,  with  deep 
•  rooved  mouldings,  rifing  from  clutters  of  flender  columns. 
The  great   tower  is   fupported   by   four   obtufely-pointed 
arches,  refting  on  .pieces  of  folid  mafonry,  which  are  en- 
vironed by  flender  columns  of  Petworth  marble.     The  welt 
tranfept  is  in  the  pointed  ftyle ;  but,  from  having  been  erefted 
at  different  periods,  the  architecture  is  fomewhat  diflimilar. 
Ib  the  upper  part  of  the  north  end   is  a  triforium,  behind 
which  are  lancet  windows,  each  having  a  fcreen  in  front,  di- 
vided into  three  arches  of  unequal   height ;  the  vaulting  is 
of  ftone,  groined,  with  a  plain  grooved  moulding  :  feveral 
of  the  lefler  pillars  and  imports  of  arcbes  are  fupported  by 
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corbel   heads,  chiefly  or  monks,  which   difplay  a  degree  of 
Strength   of  feature    and    exprefllon,  evincing   an   advanced 
date  of  the  art  of  delign.     The  fouth  end  of  this  tranfept 
principally  varies  from  the  other  in  its  fupcrior  lightnefs  : 
like  that,  it  has  a  triforium  in  the  upper  (lory,  with  lancet 
windows   behind    fcreens.     The   roof   is    of  timber  frame- 
work, in  imitation  of  vaulting.     Under  a  large  arch,  on  the 
well    tide,  is  an   opening   into  the  chapel    of  St.  Mary,  a 
druclure  probably  ereCled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.      It 
mcafures  forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth, 
and  exhibits  on  its  fouth  and  weft  (ides  five  fpaciuus  windows, 
under    obtufe   arches,    and    divided    by    mullions.      In    this 
chapel  the  confiltory  court  of  the  diocefe  is  held  ;  andmanv 
of  the  biihops  are  buried  within  it.      The   choir  is  entered 
from  the  nave  by  an  afcent  of  ten  fteps,  leading  through  an 
arch,  in  an  unornamentcd  (lone  fcreen,  which   fuftains  the 
organ  and  organ  gallery.      The  ftyle  of  building  in  this  part 
of  the  church  is  uniform  in  its  character  ;  neat,  lofty,  and 
folid,  though  not  heavy.     The  whole  conlifts  of  two  tiers 
of  pointed  arches,  decorated  with  grooved  mouldings,   and 
reilingupon  (lender  columns  of  Petworth  marble,  with  plain 
capitals.     All  the  windows  are  lancet -fhaped,  and  are  formed 
of  (ingle  lights,  except  thole  neareft  to  the  altar,  which  are 
divided  by  mullions,  and  appear  to  have  been  formerly  filled 
with  painted  glafs.     The  ealt  tranfept  of  the  church  has  two 
.lilies,  over  which  are    apartments,  (afcended  to  by  circular 
winding  llaircafes  in  the  wall,)  in  which  were  depofited  the 
veftments,  and  facred  utenfils  appertaining  to  the  altars  and 
llirines    of  St.  William,  St.  Paulinus,    and   others,    in   the 
choir.     The  northern  divifion  of  this  tranfept  is  dill  deno- 
minated   St.  William's   chapel,  from    the  popular    faint  fo 
named,  whole   remains  were   there   enfhrined  ;  and    to  the 
number  and  value  of  the  oblations  made  at  whofe  altar  the 
prefent    choir  owes  its  origin.      The  crypt,  which  extends 
beneath  the  two  lalt  mentioned  portions  of  the  church,  has 
been  thought  by  fome  to  be  of  Norman  ftru&ure  ;  but  more 
intelligent  antiquaries  aflign  it  to  the  architect  of  the  ciioir 
and  upper  trantept,  which  were  built  by  William  de  Hoo,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I II.   The  pointed  arches  in  the  windows 
and  entrances  are  evidences  of  the  truth.      Running  parallel 
with  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  is  the  chapter-houle,  which 
contains  the  library,  and  is  entered  by  a  richly  fculptured 
door-way.      In  a  large   hollow  between  the  inner  mouldings 
16  a  range  of  human  heads  and  flowers,  in  alternate  fuccef- 
fion.     Beyond  thefe,  and  rifing  above  each  other  in  detached 
recedes  to  the  centre  of  the  arch,  arc  fix  whole  length  figures, 
two  of  which  are  conjectured  to  reprefent  Henry  I.  and  his 
queen  Matilda,  and  the  others  the  bifhops  Gundulph,  Er- 
nulph,   Laurence   de  St.  Martin,  and   Hamo  de  llethe,  to 
the  lalt  of  whom  the  erection  of  this  door- way  is  attributed. 
Over  thefe   figures  are  fmaller  ones  of  angels,  two  on   each 
fide,  apparently  ringing  praifes  and  glorifying  the  Saviour, 
who  is  reprefented  itandmg  naked  under  a  canopy  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  arch.      The  library, befidea  an  excellent  collection 
ot  printed  books,  contains  I'  feral  curious  and  valuable  MSS. 
among  which  are  the  original  copies  of  the  Tcxtus  Roflenfis 
and  the  Cultumale  Roffenfe. 

Rochefter  cathedra]  extends  in  length  from  eaft  to  well 
306  feet,  of  which  150  are  included  in  the  nave  and  156  in 
the  choir.  The  breadth  of  the  nave,  with  the  fide  aides,  is 
75  feet,  and  that  of  the  choir  i*  nearly  the  fame.  The 
weltern  tranfept  mcafures  122  feet,  and  the  eallern  one  i;o 
feet  long.  The  width  of  the  well  front  is  94  feet,  and  the 
height  ol  the  great  tower  156  feet.  Several  of  the  monu- 
ment) in  this  church  are  curious,  both  from  their  antiquity 
and  their  workmanlhip.  In  the  louth  of  the  choir  is  a  plain 
ttoue  cheft,  fuppofed  to  contain  the  remains  of  bifhop  Gun- 
dulph, and  near  it  is  another,  »n  the  top  of  which  i-  fculp- 


tured, in  high  relief,  the  figure  of  a  bi(hop  in  pontificalibus, 
defigned  to  reprefent  Thomas  de  Ingelthorpe,  the  44th 
bifhop  of  the  fee.  A  third  (lone  cheft,  of  a  fimilar  de- 
fcription,  is  thought  to  be  the  tomb  of  bifhop  Laurence 
de  St.  Martin,  who  obtained  the  canonization  of  St.  Wil. 
liam.  All  thefe  chefts  are  condru&ed  of  Petworth  marble : 
feveral  others  of  them  are  difperfed  throughout  the  cathe- 
dral. On  an  altar-tomb,  beneath  a  double  pointed  arched 
canopy,  varioufly  ornamented,  is  a  full-length  portraiture 
of  bifhop  Walter  de  Merton,  whofe  remains  are  depofited 
beneath.  Another  altar-tomb,  in  St.  William's  chapel,  com- 
memorates bifhop  Lowe  ;  and  near  it  are  the  monuments  of 
bifhop  John  Warner  and  two  others  of  his  family.  On  the 
north  fide  of  St.  Edmund's  chapel,  entering  into  the  crypt, 
is  a  headlefs  epifcopal  figure,  fuppofed  to  have  reprefented 
bifhop  John  de  Bradfield,  who  died  in  the  year  1283  ;  and 
in  the  narrow  aide  leading  to  St.  William's  chapel,  is  a 
monument  attributed  to  bifhop  Hamo  de  Hethe.  The 
other  perfons  who  have  monuments  here  are,  Richard 
Watts,  efq.  recorder  of  the  city,  who  had  the  honour 
of  entertaining  queen  Elizabeth  at  his  feat  called  Satis  ; 
John,  lord  Henniker,  and  his  lady,  the  former  of  whom 
died  in  1803,  and  the  latter  in  1792;  fir  Richard  Head, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  the  learned  compiler  of  the 
"  Memorials"  of  this  cathedral,  inferted  in  the  Cultumale 
Roffenfe. 

Adjoining  to  the  cathedral,  on  the  fouth,  are  the  remains 
of  the  chapter-houfe  and  cloilter  belonging  to  the  priory, 
which  exhibit  a  very  beautiful  feries  of  Norman  arches  and 
ornaments,  but  in  a  (late  of  great  dilapidation.     The  door- 
way of  the  chapter-houfe  lies  under  a  richly  ornamented  arch, 
having  on  each  another  of  equa)  elegance,  fupportcd  on  fhort 
thick  columns  with  flowered  and  figured  capitals,  and  dif- 
playing  an  unufual  variety  of  mouldings,  zigzag,  quatrefoil, 
and  billeted.   The  mouldings  of  the  fouthernmoit  arch  unite 
with  thofe  of  a  fmaller  arch,  belonging  to  the  cloilter,  and 
thefe  again  with  the  mouldings  of  a  fecond  highly  enriched 
door-way,  the  fpace  between  the  tranfom  of  which  and  the 
inner  moulding  exhibits  the  mutilated  remains  of  an  hiiloriGal 
(culpture.     An  arch,  riling  from  two  three-quarter  columns, 
and  interfered  by  two  others  lpringing  from  a  central  co- 
lumn, connects  this  door-way  with  a  third,  likewife  rich  in 
ornaments,  though   lefs   fo   than   the  others.     Gundulph's 
tower  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  between  the 
tranfepts.     The  mafonry  of  this  building  is  extremely  folid, 
the  walls  being  ten  feet  in  thicknefs,  though  the  entire  build- 
ing is  only  40  feet  fquare.     The  angles  are  (Ircngthened  by 
puafter  buttrclles,  and  the  windows  have  femicircular  arches. 
Tin-  precincts  of  this    cathedral  appear  to  have  occupied 
nearly  half   the  area  contained  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
There  were  three  gates  leading  into  them,  viz.  the  Cemetery 
gate,   St.    William's  gate,  and   the    Prior's  gate ;  the  tint 
and  lalt  of  which  are  Hill  remaining.      Only  a  tew  traces  of 
the  offices  of  the  monattery  now  exilt  ieparately,  but  confi- 
derable   parts  of  their   walls    are   incorporated   into    other 
buildings.     The  porter's  lodge  conlifts  of  a  (mail  embattled 
tower,   with  a  pointed  archway  in  the  centre.      The  Icite  of 
the  hilltop's  palace,   erected  by  Gundulph,  is  occupied  by  a 
range  of  modern   houfes  ;  and  on  that  ot  the  prior's  lodge 
ftands  the  prefent  deanery. 

Rochefter  had  formerly  four  churches,  befidea  the  cathe- 
dral, which  were  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Margaret, 
St.  Clement)  and  St.  Mary,  but  the  lalt  is  now  totally  de- 
molilhed,  and  St.  Clement's  is  ou'y  to  be  difcovercd  .1  ■•• 
forming  part  of  fome  houfes  on  the  north  lide  ot  the  High- 
ftreet,  near  the  bridge.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  vt 
built  in  1421,  and  conlills  of  a  nave,  allies,  and  a  chancel, 
with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  north-welt  angle.  The 
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windows  are  large  and  pointed;  each  being  divided  into 
three  lights,  with  crockets  above.  St.  Margaret's  church 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  fine  fituation,  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  High-ftreet.  The  town-hall  Hands 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  fame  ftreet,  and  was  ere&ed  about 
the  year  1687.  In  the  lower  divifion  of  this  ftrufture  is  the 
city  prifon ;  and  in  the  higher,  the  hall,  a  large  and  lofty  room, 
containing  full-length  portraits  of  king  William  and  queen 
Anne,  and  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftindion,  connected  with 
the  city.  The  bridge  over  the  Medway,  here,  was  con- 
ftru&ed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  by  fir  Robert  Knolles, 
and  John,  third  baron  de  Cobham,  who  not  only  defrayed 
the  expence  of  its  ereftion,  but  alfo  left  a  confiderable 
eftate  for  its  repair.  For  height  and  Itrength,  this  ftru&ure 
is  allowed  to  be  fuperior  to  any  in  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bridges  in  the  metropolis.  It  meafures  560 
in  length,  but  is  only  14  feet  broad  between  the  parapets. 
Its  arches  are  eleven  in  number,  but  of  thefe,  three  have 
been  rebuilt  in  modern  times. 

The  charitable  inftitutions  in  this  city  are,  St.  Catharine's 
hofpital,  a  grammar-fchool,  an  alms-houfe  for  the  relief  of 
poor  travellers,  and  a  free-fchool.  The  hofpital  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  1 3 16,  by  Simond  Potyn,  who  re- 
prefented  this  city  in  feven  parliaments,  for  the  maintenance 
of  twelve  poor  people,  who  have  an  allowance  of  coal, 
candle,  and  money,  annually. 

The  grammar-fchool  was  founded  by  king  Henry  VIII., 
for  twenty  fcholars,  to  be  called  "  King's  lcholars,"  with 
an  upper  and  under  mafter  ;  together  with  four  exhibitions 
to  the  univerfities.  The  alms-houfe,  which  Hands  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  High-ftreet,  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  proprietor  of  Satis,  before-mentioned, 
who  left  eftates  for  its  fupport.  The  founder  of  the  free- 
fchool  was  fir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  knt.,  who  died  in  1701, 
and  bequeathed  5000/.  to  be  expended  in  the  ereftion  of  a 
fuitable  building,  and  in  the  purchafe  of  lands  and  tenements 
to  maintain  two  mailers,  and  defray  the  incidental  expences 
of  the  eflablifhment.  The  Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  Ro- 
chelter  and  its  Environs,  &c.  8vo.  Rochefter,  1772.  The 
Hiftory  and  Topographical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kent, 
by  Edward  Halted,  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.,  Canterbury,  4  vols. 
folio,  1778,  reprinted,  &c.  in  8vo.  1797.  Hiftory  of  Kent, 
by  John  Harris,  D.D.  F.  R.  S.  folio,  Lond.  17 19.  Regif- 
trum  Roffenfe,  and  Cuftumale  Roffenfe,  by  John  Thorpe, 
D.  D.  A  New  Topographical,  Hiftorical,  and  Commercial 
Survey  of  Kent,  by  Charles  Seymour,  8vo.  1776.  A  Topo- 
graphic Survey  of  the  County  of  Kent,  by  Richard  Kilburn, 
4to.  Lond.  1759.  Beauties  of  England,  &c.  by  E.  W. 
Brayley,  vol.  viii. 

Rochester,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  the  county  oi 
Windfor  and  ftate  of  Vermont ;  containing  91 1  inhabitants. 
— Alfo,  a  townfhip  of  Plymouth  county,  MafTachufetts, 
52  miles  S.  of  Bofton  ;  containing  2954  inhabitants. — Alio, 
a  townfhip  in  Strafford  county,  New  Hamplhire,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  N.  branch  of  Pifcataqua  river;  22  miles 
N.W.  of  Portfmouth  ;  incorporated  in  1722,  and  contain- 
ing 21 18  inhabitants.  One  term  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  is  held  annually  in  this  town. — Alfo,  a  townfhip 
in  Ulfter  county,  New  York,  extending  W.  to  Dela- 
ware river  ;  about  12  miles  W.  of  Efopus. — Alfo,  a  town- 
fhip of  Upper  Canada,  on  lake  St.  Clair,  between  Tilbury 
and  Maidttone. 

ROCHET,  or  Rocket,  a  lawn  garment,  worn  by 
bifhops  and  abbots,  refembling  a  furplice,  except  in  this, 
that  the  fleeves  are  gathered  at  the  wrifts  ;  whereas  the  fur- 
plice is  quite  open.  This  was  one  of  the  facerdotal  veft- 
ments  ;  and  in  that  refpedt  differed  from  a  furplice  in  that 
it  had  no  fleeves. 
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Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  rochettus,  a  di- 
minutive of  rocchus ;  ufed  in  writers  of  the  lower  Latin  for 
tunica,  and  formed  originally  from  the  German  rok.  Tin 
regular  canons  of  St.  Auguftine  alfo  wear  rochets  under 
their  copes. 

Rochets  alfo  denote  the  mantles  worn  on  days  of  cere- 
mony, by  the  peers  fitting  111  the  Englifh  parliament. 

Thole  of  vilcounts  have  two  bands,  or  borders,  and  a 
half ;  thofe  of  earls,  three  ;  thofe  ot  marquifes,  three  and 
a  half;  and  thofe  ot  dukes,  four. 

Rochet,  the  name  given  to  a  hih,  otherwife  called  cua.- 
lus,  and  red-gurr.ard.     See  Gurnard. 

ROCHETTA,  in  the  Glafs  Trade,  another  name  for 
polverine. 

RocheTta,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps;  16  miles  N.E.  of 
Nice. 

ROCHETTE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diitrict  of  Chambery,  on  the  Galon  ;  10  miles  S.  E.  of 
Chambery.  The  place  contains  855,  and  the  canton  9092 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  8j  kiliometres,  in  18  com- 
munes  Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 

Foreils  ;  4  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dierich. 

ROCHFORD,  a  market-town,  in  a  hundred  of  the 
name,  and  county  of  Eflex,  England,  is  feated  on 
the  bank  of  a  fmall  rivulet,  called  the  Broomhill,  at  the 
diltance  of  16  miles  S.E.  of  Chelmsford,  and  39  miles  E. 
of  London.  The  petty  ieffions  for  Rochford  divifion  of 
Eflex  are  held  here.  The  privilege  of  holding  markets  was 
granted  to  this  town  by  king  Henry  III.,  and  confirmed 
by  Edward  I.  The  market-houfe  is  a  mean  ltruclure  of 
timber.  The  market-day  is  Thurfday,  weekly  ;  and  there 
are  annual  fairs  on  Eafter  Tuefday,  and  the  Wednefday 
next  after  the  29th  of  September.  None  of  the  buildings 
in  the  town  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  pariih  church, 
which  Hands  about  half  a  mile  to  the  weftward,  is  a  plain 
edifice,  with  a  lofty  brick  tower  at  the  weft  end.  Near  it 
ftands  Rochford-hall,  the  manor-houfe.  It  is  a  large  and 
llately  building,  for  fome  time  iuccelfively  the  feat  and 
refidence  of  the  Rochfords,  the  Botelers,  earls  of  Ormond 
and  Wiltfhire,  fir  Thomas  Bullen,  and  Richard,  lord  Riche. 
This  town  gives  the  title  of  an  earl  to  the  family  of  Naffau. 
The  parifh  contains,  according  to  the  population  returns  of 
181 1,  190  houfes,  and  1 214  inhabitants. 

The  manor  of  this  town  was  held  by  Suene  at  the  time 
of  the  Domefday  furvey  ;  and  now  is  veiled  in  the  Long 
family  of  Wanllead  park.  A  Angular  cuftom,  called  the 
Lawlefs-court,  appertains  to  this  manor ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  originated  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  lord  of 
the  manor ;  but  detecting  it,  he  ordained  as  a  punifh- 
ment,  that  the  tenants  fhould  ever  afterwards  aflemble,  at 
a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  on  the  fame  fpot  where  the 
confpirators  met,  and  do  homage  for  their  lands.  The 
place  is  called  King's-hill,  where  they  were  to  affemble  at 
midnight  on  the  firfl  Wednefday  after  Michaelmas  day,  and 
tranfact  all  their  bufinefs  in  whifpers,  and  record  the  minutes 
with  coal,  inftead  of  pen  and  ink.  This  ridiculous  cuftom 
was,  till  lately,  continued.  About  four  miles  S.  W.  is  Had- 
leigh  Caftle,  confifting  of  fome  bold  ruins  ;  and  near  it  is 
Southend,    a    noted    watering-place.       See  Southend. 

Raleigh,  in  this  vicinity,  though  now  an  inconiiderable 
village,  was  formerly  a  market-town,  and  the  head  of  the 
barony  of  Suene,  a  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  Dane,  who  is 
reported  to  have  built  a  caftle  here,  of  which  fome  im- 
portant earth-works  rt ill  remain.  Thefe  confill  of  a  mount, 
of  an  oval  fhape  at  the  bafe,  which  is  environed  by  a 
double  ditch  and  rampart,  and  is  further  fecured  by  addi- 
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tional  embankments  cm  the  call  fide.  The  principal  ditch 
is  nearly  fifty  feet  wide,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally 
of  great  depth.  The  church'  of  Raleigh  is  a  handlomc 
building,  in  the  pointed  flyle  of  architecture,  and  contain 
a  very  ancient  tomb,  of  beautiful  "  Gothic"  workmaufhip, 
but  without  any  infeription  to  determine  tho  name  of  the 
perfon  it  was  defigned  to  commemorate. 

About  three  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Rochford,  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  a  hill,  ftands  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  church, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  which  Simeon  Dunelmenfis  Mates 
to  have  been  founded  by  Canute  and  Turkill  in  memory  of 
the  victory  obtained  by  them  over  king  Edmund  Ironfide, 
within  the  adjoining  parifh  of  Affingdon  or  Afhingdon. 
The  tower  is  a  low  maflive  octagon,  iupported  by  ilrong 
buttrefles ;  and  in  the  interior  are  five  thick  columns  with 
(lightly  ornamented  capitals,  dividing  the  nave  from  a  north 
aide.  At  Canewdon,  to  the  eaftward  of  Afhingdon,  is  an 
ancient  encampment,  of  an  oblong  form,  which  probable 
conjecture  attributes  to  the  Danes.  Its  area  contains  about 
fix  acres  of  ground.  The  Hitlory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Eflex,  by  Philip  Morant,  M.A.  2  vols,  folio, 
1768,  London.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v. 
by  E.  W.  Brayley  and  John  Britton. 

ROCHLITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leip- 
fic,  on  the  Mulda  ;  containing  three  churches  and  a  citadel, 
and  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  fluffs,  and  linen  ;  20  miles  S.E. 
ofLeiplic.     N.  lat.  51°  8'.     E.  long.  1 2°  41'. 

ROCHOIS,  La,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  firft  fingers 
in  Lulli's  famous  operas,  whole  abilities  were  not  very  Itu- 
pendous,  if  we  may  judge  of  them,  by  the  fongs  which  he 
had  to  execute.  Good  voices  and  good  action  fcem  to  have 
conflituted  the  principal  merit  of  this  finger.  Many  of  them 
were  brought  from  remote  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  before 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  mufic,  and  were  taught  their 
parts  by  Lulli  himfelf  and  his  father-in-law,  Lambert, 
merely  by  the  ear.  But  Lulli  not  only  taught  his  vocal 
performers  to  fing,  but  to  ait ;  and  fometimes  gave  indruc- 
tions  even  to  the  dancers.  The  celebrated  La  Rochois,  we 
,  had  no  other  inalter  in  iinging  than  the  opera  eom- 
pofer,  Lulli.  Hilt,  de  la  Muf.  par  Bonnet,  t.  iii.  p.  207 
and  2co. 

ROCHSBURG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  lordihip  of  Schonburg;  one  mile  E.  of  Penig, 

ROCHSTADT,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Halbcrftadt ;    10  miles  E.  of  Halberitadt. 

ROCHUKE,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  fltuated  on  the  banks 
f  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  continues  for 
i'-eeral  miles  near  the  river,  and  is  covered  with  vim  yards. 
It  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  about  the  fizo  of  Liver- 
pool. 

ROCITO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ;  7  miles  S. 
of  Volturara. 

ROCK,  in  Geology,  a  large  mafs  of  (lone,  forming  part 
of  the  folid  covering  or  cruft  of  the  globe.  In  common  lan- 
guage, rocks  are  the  bare  projecting  (tony  mafles  that  rile 
1  of  the  ground  or  fea  ;  but  the  geologift  de- 
nominates every  bed  of  (tone  that  compofes  the  compact 
part  of  our  planet  a  rock,  whether  it  be  elevated  to  view, 
or  buried  deep  under  the  furface. 

The  ( .  nipolition,  ltrudure,  and  arrangement  of  rocks 
<;omprife  a  mod  important  part  of  the  natural  hidory  of  the 
1,  which  i$,now  beginning  to  engage  the  attention  of 
philoiopher  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Numerous  and 
extended  oblervations  have  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  expoted  the  fallacy  of  many  of  thofe  unfounded 
Jiflinciions  and  premature  generalizations,  which,  dignified 
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with  the  name  of  fyftems,  have  retarded  the  progrefs  oi 
fcience. 

In  the  earh'eft  periods  of  civilization,  when  (lone  began 
to  be  employed  for  purpofes  of  architecture  or  fculpturef  it. 
mull  have  been  immediately  perceived  that  the  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent diilrias  varied  greatly  from  each  other  ;  and  often  in 
the  fame  mountain,  the  upper  and  lower  rocks  were  ob- 
ferved  to  be  of  various  kinds  and  qualities. 

In  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  which  enfure  durability 
to  the  labours  of  the  architect,  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  moderns;  but  they  did  not  extend 
their  inquiries  refpeding  rocks  to  any  other  objeds  thar- 
thole  of  immediate  utility.  Nor,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  was  the  ftructure  of  the  external  part  oi 
the  earth  regarded  as  an  objea  deferving  the  invefligatior. 
of  men  of  fcience,  who  confined  themfelves  to  forming 
theories  of  the  earth  in  their  iludies,  in  preference  to  an  ac 
tive  examination  of  nature. 

About  that  time,  Lehman,  a  German  mineralogift,  ob- 
served that  certain  rocks  occupy  the  lowed  relative  pofitio; 
in  mountainous  diftrids,  and  that  thefe  rocks  contain  no  re- 
mains of  animals  or  vegetables ;  but  in  the  upper  rocks,  nu- 
merous impreffions  and  petrified  relics  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables abound.  Hence  he  inferred,  that  the  firit  were  con- 
folidated  before  the  exiltence  of  organized  life  ;  and  on  this 
account,  they  were  called  primitive  or  primary.  The  latter 
were  called  fecondary  rocks,  becaufe  they  not  only  con- 
tained thefe  organic  reliquiae,  but  alfo  fragments  of  the 
former  rocks,  and  hence  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  later 
formation. 

This  divifion  into  two  clafl'es  was  continued  by  geologills 
until  the  clofe  of  the  lad  century,  when  M.  Werner,  the 
celebrated  profefl'or  of  mineralogy  at  Freyburg,  introduced 
into  hia  arrangement  another  cfafs,  called  traniition  rocks, 
v.  Inch  includes  thofe  rocks  that  are,  in  many  of  their  cha- 
racters, fimilar  to  primary  rocks,  but  in  which  fome  organic 
remains  occafionally  occur:  hence  he  fuppofed  they  were 
formed  when  the  earth  was  paffing  from  an  uninhabitable  to 
a  habitable  (late.     The  itratiiied  fecondary  rocks  he  deno- 
minated flcctz  rocks,  from  the  German  word  feetz,  fignify- 
ing  flat,  becaufe  thefe  rocks  are  generally  divided  into  pa- 
rallel  (trata,  which  are  not  greatly  inclined  from  an  hori- 
zontal polition.     The  lower  of  thefe  rocks  were  called  the 
dldeft   flcetz  rocks,  and  the  upper  the  newer  flcctz  rocks. 
(See  GEOLOGY,  where  a  detailed  account   is  given  of  the 
Wernerian  arrangement. )     Since  that  article  appeared,  more 
extended   oblervations  have   induced  even  the  warmed  fup- 
|      -is  of  the  Wernerian  fydem  to  queition  the  propriety  of 
<>f  us  dittindions. 
"  The  fyltem  of  clallifioation  introduced  by  Werner  wa 
d  principally  from  obfervations  made  in  Saxony,  and 
had  great  merit,  as  illudrating  the  geology  of  that  part  of 
Germany;  but  it  has  been  objeded  with  much  reafon  to 
the  general  adoption  of  the  terms,  that  they  were  framed  10 
luit  a  particular  theory,  before  a  fufficient  number  of  fad  » 
had  been   collected  to   warrant  its  reception.     Subfequcnt 
discoveries  have  alio  proved,  that  the  different  dalles,  into 
which  Werner  has  divided  rocks,  have  not  the  marked  and 
definite  characters  necefiary  to  conllitute  a  natural  fyflcm 
of  arrangement.     Even  the  profefl'or  who  firit  introduced 
into  this  country  the  divifions  of  traniition  and  flcctz  rocks, 
as  a  mod  important  difcovery  of  Werner,  now  dates  his 
opinion,   '  that  tranfition  rocks  may  alternate  ivtth  Jlettz  rocks, 
and,  therefore,    that  the   tranfition    and  flatz   elaj/fes    are   not 
fiparaltd  from  each    other   in    the   manner  generally  alleged.' 
This  adiuillion   is  the  more  remarkable,  when  wc  recoiled 
the   extreme  confidence  with  which  the  propriety  of  this 
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claflification  was  fupported,  and  the  folemn  trifling  often 
employed  to  determine  whether  certain  rocks  belonged  to 
the  tranfition  or  flcetz  clafl'es."  (Bakevvell's  Introduction 
to  Geology,  2d  edit.)  Indeed  the  term  primary,  or  pri- 
mitive, is  objefted  to  by  fome  geologilts,  who  confider 
thefe  rocks  as  having  been  in  a  ftate  of  igneous  fufion  by 
fubterranean  fire,  which  gave  to  them  their  cryftalline  ftruc- 
ture;  but  the  heat  afted  with  lefs  force  on  the  rocks 
by  which  they  are  covered,  hence  the  latter  are  more 
earthy.  Nor  are  appearances  wanting  to  iupport  this 
opinion.  Well-authenticated  inftances  are  known  of  veins 
mooting  from  the  lower  into  the  upper  recks ;  and 
though  much  labour  has  been  employed  to  controvert  this 
faft,  it  is  now  undoubted.  The  granite  of  Cornwall 
fends  up  veins  into  the  fuperincumbent  fchiflus,  or  killas  ; 
hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  latter,  which  is  coniidered  as 
a  fecondary  rock,  was  older  than  the  granite  or  primary 
rock.  It  is  evident  the  killas  cannot  be  of  more  recent 
formation.  Both  rocks  were  probably  contemporaneous  ; 
in  which  cafe,  we  may  conceive  that  veins  might  fhoot  from 
the  lower  into  the  upper,  previoufly  to  their  acquiring  a 
compaft  folid  ftate.  Nor  will  the  abfence  of  organic  re- 
mains alone  prove  the  prior  formation  of  thefe  rocks  ;  for 
among  rocks  abounding  in  petrifactions  of  animals  or  ve- 
getables, many  beds  of  rock  occur  in  which  no  fuch  remains 
are  ever  met  with,  although  we  are  certain  to  find  them  in 
the  ftrata  immediately  above  and  below.  We  have  no 
means  of  afcertaining  that  the  fimilar  rocks  of  different 
diftrifts  were  formed  at  the  fame  time ;  nor  can  we  be 
certain  that  they  have  not  once  contained  organic  re- 
mains, that  were  deftroyed  during  the  procefs  by  which  they 
acquired  their  prefent  cryftalline  ftrufture.  We  may,  how- 
ever, with  apparent  probability,  infer,  that  their  formation 
was  prior  to  the  exiftence  of  animals  and  vegetables  in  our 
planet,  in  its  prefent  ftate  ;  becaufe  the  rocks  which  im- 
mediately cover  them  contain  almoft  exclufively  the  organic 
remains  of  zoophytes,  or  thofe  atiimals  which  are  confidered 
as  forming  the  firft  link  in  the  chain  of  animated  beings. 

It  is  only  from  the  exiftence  of  thefe  organic  remains, 
we  can  infer,  with  any  certainty,  that  the  rocks  in  which 
they  occur  were  formed  in  fuccefiion.  The  difference  of 
thefe  remains  in  the  upper  and  lower  rocks  mark  diftinft 
epochs  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  globe.  In  the  loweft 
rocks,  which  have  a  cryftalline  granitic  ftrufture,  no  animal 
or  vegetable  remains  have  ever  been  found ;  but  the  cal- 
careous rocke,  which  immediately  cover  them,  contain  fome 
few  remains  of  zoophytes  and  fhell-fifh  ;  and  in  the  argil- 
laceous flate  rocks,  alfo,  we  occafionally  meet  with  vege- 
table matter.  In  the  fand-ftone  ftrata  over  thefe,  the  re- 
mains of  vegetables  are  abundant.  Above  thefe  again,  in 
the  upper  calcareous  ftrata,  entire  fifh  are  occafionally 
found,  with  zoophytes  and  fhell-fifh,  of  a  fpecies  different 
from  thofe  in  the  lower  ftrata.  In  the  thick  beds  of  alu- 
minous (hale  and  clay  over  thefe,  occur  the  remains  of  the 
fhark  and  alligator  ;  and  in  the  alluvial  foil  which  covers  the 
whole,  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hip- 
popotamus, and  the  maftodonton  or  mammoth,  and  of  va- 
rious unknown  quadrupeds,  are  found  both  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America. 
But  neither  in  the  upper  nor  lower  rocks,  nor  in  alluvial 
ground,  have  any  remains  of  human  fkeletons  been  found, 
except  where  mines  had  formerly  been  worked,  or  in  fitua- 
tions  where  their  occurrence  could  be  explained  by  recent 
caufes ;  fuch  as  inundations  and  volcanic  operations,  as  on 
the  (hores  of  Guadaloupe  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vefuvius. 

We  believe  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  was  the 


fir  ft  perfon  who  obferved  that  remains  of  diftinft  genera  and 
fpecies  of  animals  were  peculiar  to  certain  ftrata,  and  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  fame  remains  was  fufficient  to  identify 
the  fame  ftratum,  throughout  a  whole  diftrift,  wherever  it 
could  be  examined.  The  fagacious  naturalift  M.  Cuvier 
has  applied  the  fame  difcovery  to  illuftrate  the  geologv 
of  the  country  round  Paris,  a  diftrift  molt  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  foffile  fkeletons,  and  other 
reliquix  which  it  contains.     See  Strata. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  few  of  the  reliquiae,  whe- 
ther in  the  upper  or  lower  rocks,  belong  to  exifting  fpecies 
of  marine  or  terreftrial  animals  ;  and  the  vegetable  petrifae- 
tions  found  in  northern  latitudes  refemble  meft  thofe  of  tro- 
pical climates. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  rocks  comprifes,  the  fubftances  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  their  internal  and  external  ftruc- 
ture,  their  pofition,  and  the  order  of  fucceffion,  from  the 
loweft  rocks  with  which  we  are  acquainted  upwards  to  the 
furface — their  decompofition,  and  the  mode  of  their  forma- 
tion. The  latter  is  the  province  of  fpeculative  geology,  fo: 
it  is  only  in  one  clafs  of  rocks,  the  volcanic,  that  we  have 
any  experience  of  their  aftual  formation. 

The  mineral  repofitories  peculiar  to  certain  rocks  will  br 
defcribed  under  the  article  Veins,  Mineral  and  Metallic. 

The  Competition  of  Rods. — Rocks  are  either  iimple  or 
compound.  Thofe  rocks  which  are  compofed  of  one  mii.c 
ral  fubftance,  are  called  fimple,  fuch  as  flate,  ferpentine, 
lime-ftone,  &c.  although  thefe  minerals  may  be  compofed  of 
various  elementary  fubftances.  Thus  clay-flate,  or  flate,  con- 
fifts  of  filex  and  alumine,  combined  with  oxyd  of  iron  and 
carbon  ;  but  the  combination  is  fo  intimate,  as  to  prefent 
the  appearance  of  an  homogeneous  fubftance.  When  two 
or  more  minerals  enter  into  the  compofition  of  rocks,  they 
are  called  compound.  Thus  granite  is  compofed  of  quartz, 
felfpar,  and  mica,  clofely  united  together,  but  each  of  thefe 
minerals  preferves  its  own  peculiar  character.  The  ele- 
mentary fubftances  of  which  all  rocks,  both  fimple  and 
compound,  are  formed,  are,  the  earths  filex,  alumine,  lime, 
magnefia,  the  oxyd  of  iron,  carbon,  and  fulphur.  (See  Silex, 
Alumine,  &c.)  The  newly  difcovered  earths  and  me- 
tallic ores,  except  iron,  nrely  form  the  fubftance  of  rocks, 
but  are  found  in  the  veins  and  fiflures  by  which  they  are  in- 
terfered. 

From  the  above  elementary  fubftances,  either  feparately 
or  combined,  allthe  fimple  minerals  are  formed  which  com- 
pofe  rocks  and  mountains.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
filex  enters  moft  largely  into  the  compofition  of  all  the  lower 
cryftalline  rocks  (except  granular  lime-ftones)  :  it  forms 
more  than  two-third  parts  of  the  lower  cruft  of  the  globe. 

The  moft  important  fimple  minerals  which  form  rocks  and 
mountains,  are  quartz,  felfpar,  argillaceous  fchift,  or  clay- 
flate,  lime-ltone,  hornblende,  ferpentine,  chlorite,  mica,  talc, 
hornllone,  jafper,  flint,  bituminous  fhale,  and  alum-flate. 
Bafaltic  or  trap  rocks,  and  lava,  are  fometimes  compofed 
of  one  apparently  homogeneous  fubftance,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  prefent  the  appearance  of  compound  rocks. 
For  the  characters  of  thefe  minerals,  fee  Quartz,  Felspar, 
&c. 

When  two  or  more  of  thefe  minerals  are  intermixed  toge- 
ther, they  form  compound  rocks  ;  in  thefe  the  minerals  are 
either  clofely  united  together,  without  any  vifible  cement  ; 
or  aggregated  and  held  together  by  the  intervention  of  an- 
other mineral  fubftance,  which  ferves  as  a  cement,  and  is 
fometimes  called  the  pafte. 

The  Structure  of  Rods,  internal  and  external.  The  hitter, 
or  the  ftrufture  of  rocks  en  maffe,  is  36  diftinft  from  the 
former,  as  the  order  of  architecture  of  a  building  is  diftinft 
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from  the  form  of  the  bricks  or  ftones  of  which  it  is 
condrufted.  The  internal  drufture  of  fimple  minerals 
belongs  properly  to  the  department  of  the  mineralogift, 
and  that  of  compound  rocks,  with  their  external  ftruc- 
ture,  to  the  geologift.     Compound  rocks  are  either 

Granitic,  compofed  of  grains  or  cryllals,  united  without 
a  cement,  as  in  granite. 

Po.phyritic,  confiding  of  a  compaft  ground,  in  which 
diftinft  cr^ftds  are  imbedded  ;  or  of  a  granitic  ground,  in 
which  fome  of  the  cryflals  are  much  larger  than  the  reft. 

AmygdMoidal,  from  the  Latin  amygdala,  an  almond,  con- 
taining kernel-fhaped  cavities,  filled  with  other  mineral  fub- 
ftances. 

Conglomerated,  compofed  of  fragments,  or  rounded  ftones, 
^mented  together,  as  in  breccias  and  pudding-ftone. 

Granular,  compofed  of  fmall  grain?,  either  cemented,  or 
adhering,  as  in  fand-ftones. 

The  external  ftrufture  of  rocks  is  either 

Stratified,  compofed  of  layers  or  llrata. 

Tabular,  in  large  plates  :  this  includes  the  flaty  ftrufture  in 
the  mafs. 
■.•j  Columnar,  in  regular  columns  or  prifms. 

Globular,  in  fpherical  mafies. 

Indeterminate,  which  includes  all  unllratified  rocks  that 
have  no  determinate  (hape. 

Stratified  mountain?,  or  rocks,  are  compofed  of  layers  or 
llrata  lying  over  each  other,  and  divided  by  parallel  leams, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  clofed  book.  In  the  feams  or  partings 
which  divide  the  ftrata,  there  are  frequently  thin  laminx  of 
foft  earthy  matter,  but  fometimes  the  Surfaces  of  the  upper 
and  lower  ilratum  are  clofely  joined,  and  require  consi- 
derable force  to  cleave  them  afunder.  The  layers  are  denomi- 
nated ftrata.     See  Strata. 

It  has  been  admitted,  without  fufficient  evidence,  that  all 
Uratified  rocks  were  formed  of  the  fediment  of  turbid  water, 
which  arranged  them  in  fuccefiion  over  each  other,  as  the 
muddy  waves  of  the  ocean  depofit  their  contents  in  regular 
layers  upon  the  fhore.  This  mode  of  formation  is  called 
mechanical  depofition.  It  has  alfo  been  generally  believed, 
that  all  rocks  divided  by  parallel  feams  were  formed  mecha- 
nically by  the  aftion  of  water,  and  as  fuch  layers  occur  oc- 
cafionally  in  cryftalline  rocks,  it  was  inferred  by  fome 
geologifts  that  this  was  a  proof  that  fnch  rocks  had 
been  formed  by  water.  Thus  the  tabular  ftrufture,  which 
confifts  of  tables  or  plates  of  rock  that  have  generally 
a  vertical  direftion,  and  frequently  a  flaty  cleavage,  has 
been  confounded  with  Gratification  :  this  has  given  rile  to 
much  confufion  ami  contradiction  in  the  defcription  of  rocks  ; 
fome  geologifts  denying,  and  olhers  aliening  the  Gratification 
of  the  fame  rock.  The  tabular  and  flaty  ftrufture  of  many 
rocks  may,  with  as  great  probability, be  attributed  to  cryftal- 
line arrangement,  as  the  lamellar  ftrufture  of  a  cryftal  of  fel- 
fpar,  or  a  plate  of  mica.  The  laws  of  cryftallization  have  but 
recently  arreftedthe  attention  of  philolophers,  and  their  re- 
fearches  have  been  principally  confined  to  their  effefts  in  a 
fmall  fcale.  The  cryftallization  of  mountain  mafles  is 
equally  deferving  of  notice,  as  to  this  caufe  muft  we  refer 
both  their  tabular,  columnar,  and  globular  ftrufture. 

The  columnar  ftrufture  confifts  of  regular  columns  or 
polyhedral  prifms,  and  is  almoft  peculiar  to  trap  or  bafaltic 
rock?,  and  to  volcanic  rocks  :  thefe  fometimes  form  vaft 
ranges  of  natural  columns,  as  in  Iceland,  the  Liipari  iflands, 
the  Motta  in  Sicily,  the  Giants'  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  and 
at  Staffa.  It  was  long  contended  againft  all  probability, 
that  thefe  columns  were  the  effects  of  accidental  rents  occa- 
sioned by  the  drying  or  fhrinking  in  of  the  mafs  ;  but  their 
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regularity,  and  (in  many  inftances)  the  convex  and  concave 
articulations  of  the  joints,  prove  that  they  are  effefts  of  cryf- 
tallization. Thefe  columns  have  been  obferved  by  Col.  Imrie 
and  others  formed  in  currents  of  lava,  that  could  be  traced 
to  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  Tranfaftions  of  the  Wernerian 
Society,  vol.  ii.   pt.  I. 

The  globular  ftrufture  confifts  of  balls,  fometimes  de- 
tached, at  other  times  imbedded  in  rocks  of  the  fame  kind. 
Thefe  balls  are  frequently  compofed  of  concentric  fpherical 
layers.  This  ftrufture  is  not  unfrequent  in  bafaltic  and 
granitic  rocks.  The  balls  are  generally  harder  than  the  rocks 
in  which  they  arc  imbedded, and  frequently  retain  their  fhape 
after  the  outer  rock  is  decompofed.  Inftances  of  this  ftrufture 
occur  in  the  bafaltic  rock  of  Staflord(hire,'callcd  Rowley  Rag. 
(See  Rowley  Rag.)  Globular  diftinft  concretions  of  granite 
are  from  one  to  two  or  more  fathoms  in  diameter.  Thefe  con- 
cretions are  again  compofed  of  curved  lamellar  concretions,  and 
always  include  a  harder  central  mafs.  The  fpaces  between  the 
globes  are  filled  with  granite  pod'efling  lefs  folidity,  which 
decays  more  readily,  and  thus  leaves  the  harder  central  mafles 
heaped  on  each  other,  or  drewed  about.  Thefe  diftinft  concre- 
tions muft  not  be  confounded  with  rolled  mades.  Beautiful 
examples  of  thefe  concretions  occur  in  the  ifiand  of  Arran, 
Bohemia,  the  Hartz,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  other  places. 

The  indeterminate  or  amorphous  ftrufture  appears  to  be 
the  mod  common  in  unllratified  rocks  ;  but  our  confined 
and  partial  obfervations  may  frequently  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  rocks  have  no  determinate  ftrufture,  whereas,  could  we 
afcertam  their  arrangement  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
we  might  perceive  that  their  drufture,  viewed  on  a  great  fcale, 
was  as  regular  as  that  of  many  Uratified  rocks. 

The  pofition  of  rocks,  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  is  an  in- 
terefling  fubjeft  of  geological  inquiry,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  de- 
termine their  relative  ages,  and  to  elucidate  the  mode  of  their 
formation.  When  one  rock  covers  another  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  appear  moulded  upon  it,  having  the  fame  elevations  and 
depreffions,  it  is  faid  by  the  German  geologifls  to  lie  in  a  con- 
formable  pofition.  In  this  manner  the  fchidofe  or  flaty 
rocks  frequently  cover  rocks  and  mountains  of  granite. 
Stratified  rocks  are  alfo  generally  conformable  to  the  fhape 
of  the  lower  rocks,  except  in  fituations  where  the  ftrata 
appear  to  have  been  broken  by  fome  fubfequent  convulfion 
ot  nature,  which  has  deranged  their  original  pofition,  and 
occafioned  them  to  abut  againfl  each  other,  or  has  given  the 
upper  ltrata  a  contrary  inclination  to  the  lower.  In  this 
cafe  their  pofition  is  faid  to  be  unconformable.  Where 
mafles  of  unflratified  rocks  cover  other  rocks,  filling  up  the 
cavities,  and  lie  without  any  conformity  to  the  fhape  of  the 
low;er  rocks,  they  are  called  unconformable  and  overlying. 
Tins  pofition  is  common  to  moll  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
to  bafaltic  rocks  ;  in  the  former  there  can  be  no  doubt  re- 
fpefting  the  mode  of  their  formation.  Streams  of  liquid 
lava  pouring  through  vail  tiftures  and  openings  have  covered 
the  inequalities  of  the  lower  grounds,  filling  up  vallies,  and 
accumulating  as  the  lava  cooled  and  conlohdated,  thus 
forming  jmmenfe  mounds  and  abrupt  precipices  :  fome  geo- 
logifts afcribe  a  fimilar  formation  to  bafaltic  and  porphyritic 
overlying  rocks. 

Thofe  rocks  which  are  commonly  imbedded  in  other  rocks, 
arefaidtobchibordinate  formations  ;  thus  granular  lime- done, 
ferpi  ntine,  and  hornblende,  frequently  form  beds  in  fchillofe 
rocks,  fuch  asgneifs,  mica-flatc,  and  clay. (late,  and  arc  then 
defcribed  by  geologifts  as  Subordinate  to  the  latter. 

Bcfidc  the  above  politions,  the  continuity  of  rocks  is  fre- 
quently broken  by  vertical  feams  or  Allures  filled  with  mineral 
matter  different  from  that  of  the  rock  which  they  interfeft. 
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(  See  Veins,  Mineral  and  Metallic. )  Thefe  vertical  feams  of 
rock  are  fometimes  of  vail  extent,  and  vary  in  width  from  a 
few  inches  to  fcveral  hundred  feet.  The  moil  obvious  in 
ference  is,  that  the  folid  covering  of  the  globe  has  been  rent, 
and  the  mineral  matter  ejected  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  into  the 
interfaces.  The  fimilarity  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  fiffures,  provincially  called  dykes,  to 
that  of  volcanic  eruptions,  adds  much  probability  to  this 
opinion.  Where  thefe  dykes  occur,  the  original  pofition  of 
the  rocks  on  each  fide  is  generally  changed. 

The  difiocation  of  rocks  and  itrata  has  been  moft  noticed 
in  mining  diftricts,  where  it  is  not  unfrequently  obferved, 
that  a  ftratum  which  has  extended  with  a  regular  inclination 
over  a  large  track  of  country,  is  fuddenly  thrown  down  feveral 
hundred  yards  or  more,  and  often  funk  below  the  power  of 
the  miner  to  regain  it.  Sometimes  the  ftrata  are  thrown 
upwards,  and  a  feries  of  rocks,  which  exift  on  one  fide  of 
the  fracture,  are  entirely  removed  on  the  other,  and  have 
totally  difappeared. 

The  change  in  the  original  pofition  of  all  rocks  and 
ftrata,  with  refpedt  to  the  level  of  the  fea,  is  a  moft  im- 
portant and  incontrovertible  fact.  Whether  the  fea  has 
diminifhed  or  retired  into  cavities  in  the  earth,  or  whether 
the  rocks  and  mountains  have  been  raifed  by  an  expanfive 
force,  which  has  broken  the  folid  covering  of  our  planet, 
and  lifted  them  from  the  watery  abyfs  to  the  prefent  eleva- 
tion, are  queftions  that  may  long  divide  the  opinions  of  geo- 
logiits  ;  but  that  the  fummits  of  our  higheit  mountains 
were  buried  for  ages  under  the  ocean  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 
On  fome  of  thefe  fummits,  remains  of  marine  animals  are  at 
prefent  widely  fpread  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains of  vail  extent  and  height  appear  to  be  almoft  entirely 
formed  of  marine  (hells,  which  are  not  heaped  together  in 
confufion,  but  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of  rock  contain 
remains  of  fpecies  diftinct  from  each  other  ;  this  proves  that 
they  were  not  depofited  in  their  prefent  fituation  by  any 
fudden  inundation,  but  have  been  collected  in  fucceflion  at 
diltant  periods  of  time. 

In  fchiftofe  mountains,  confidered  as  primary,  the  beds 
of  rock  have  generally  a  vertical  pofition.  Some  geologiits 
fuppofe  that  all  thefe  beds  were  originally  depofited  hori- 
zontally, and  have  been  fubfequently  elevated  by  fome 
mighty  convulfion  of  nature.  Saufiure,  who  has  invef- 
tigated  with  fo  much  labour  the  ftrufture  of  the  Alps,  has 
drawn  this  conclufion  with  refpeft  to  the  rocks  which  com- 
pofe  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity  ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  itructure  of  thefe  moun- 
tains, as  defcribed  by  this  intelligent  philofopher,  may  in 
many  inflances  be  explained  in  a  more  fatisfactory  manner, 
by  confidering  it  as  the  refult  of  cryftallization  on  a  large 
fcale,  and  the  vertical  beds  of  rock  as  plates  of  enormous 
cryftals  :  indeed,  Saufiure  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  very 
frequently  impreffed  with  furpnfe  at  the  tendency  to 
cryftalline  arrangement  obfervable  in  thefe  mountain  mafles, 
which  he  defcribes  as  prefenting  regular  pyramidal  or 
rhomboidal  forms.  The  cryftalline  nature  of  the  rocks 
themfelves,  and  the  minerals  which  fill  the  vertical  feams, 
point  to  cryftallization  as  the  great  agent  in  the  formation 
of  thefe  mountains,  whether  it  took  place  in  an  aqueous 
folution,  or  when  the  whole  was  in  a  ltate  of  igneous  fulion 
deep  under  the  furface.  In  one  fituation  near  the  great 
pyramids  of  granite,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  he  defcribes  a  chain  of  mountains  feven  or 
eight  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  the  vertical  fection  of  the 
beds  prefents  an  arrangement  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
tticks  of  an  opened  fan.     The  loweft  beds  are  nearly  hori- 


zontal, but  they  gradually  rife  till  they  become  vertical  at 
the  fummit.  He  fays,  that  many  other  inflances  might  be 
cited  of  a  fimilar  arrangement.  Now,  we  can  fcarcely  con- 
ceive it  pofiible  for  any  overturning  of  the  mountain  to  have 
produced  fuch  a  pofition  of  the  beds ;  but  in  the  cryftalliza- 
tion of  minerals  on  a  fmaller  fcale  the  diverging  itructure 
is  common.  There  is,  however,  one  fact,  which,  if  it  can 
be  fatisfactorily  afcertained,  will  prove  the  truth  of  Sauf- 
fure's  opinion,  that  the  vertiaal  pofition  of  fome  of  thefe 
rocks  was  not  their  original  one.  In  his  defcription  of  the 
rocks  in  Valorfine,  he  fays,  that  he  found  vaft  beds  of  pud- 
ding-Hone in  a  vertical  pofition,  between  fchiftofe  rocks  in 
a  fimilar  pofition  ;  the  beds  on  one  fide  are  gneifs  or  mica- 
flate,  and  on  the  other  flate  and  fand-ftone.  The  bed  of 
pudding-ftone  is  ioo  toifes  thick  ;  it  confifts  of  a  fine  pafle 
or  cement,  compofed  of  extremely  fine  fchiftofe  fand-ftone, 
with  minute  plates  of  mica,  that  are  perfectly  parallel  to 
the  feams  which  divide  the  beds. 

The  fragments  vary  in  fize,  from  that  of  a  grain  of  fand, 
to  fix  or  feven  inches  in  diameter  ;  fome  are  angular  and  others 
rounded,  refembling  the  boulders  on  the  fhores  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  Thefe  fragments  and  boulders  are  of  gneifs, 
mica-flate,  and  quartz,  but  none  are  of  clay-flate.  Saufiure 
has  obferved,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  thefe  rounded  boulders 
to  have  been  originally  placed  in  a  vertical  fituation.  If 
they  were  formed  mechanically  by  the  action  of  water,  like 
thofe  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  this  inference 
is  undeniable  ;  and  we  mull  farther  admit  with  Saufiure,  that 
the  niafs  of  this  mountain,  which  is  1181  toifes  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  has  been  overturned  by  the  fame  revolution 
which  has  given  a  vertical  direction  to  the  whole ;  for  all  thefe 
beds  having  the  fame  inclination  and  direction  as  that  of 
the  pudding-ftone,  we  are  compelled  to  grant  that  their 
original  fituation  was  the  fame,  and  that  they  have  fuf- 
fered  the  fame  change  from  the  fame  caufe.  The  only 
objection  to  this  inference  that  can,  with  any  probability, 
be  urged,  is,  that  thefe  rounded  ftones  may  not  really  be 
water-worn  boulders  and  pebbles,  but  were  formed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  bolls  of  bafalt  and  granite,  which  are 
fometimes  imbedded  in  bafaltic  or  granitic  rocks,  and  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  refult  of  a  tendency  to  cryf- 
talline arrrangement. 

Saufiure,  however,  was  fully  convinced  that  they  were 
real  boulders,  and  his  guide,  on  feeing  a  number  of  the  fame 
rounded  fragments  on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain  in  the 
vicinity,  exprefted  his  furprife  at  finding,  in  that  elevated 
fituation,  the  pebbles  and  boulders  he  was  accuflomed 
to  fee  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  boulders,  in  this 
fituation,  were  evidently  the  remains  of  fimilar  beds  of  pud- 
ding-ftone, of  which  the  pafte  or  cement  had  been  decom- 
pofed  and  wafhed  away. 

It  is  obferved,  that  fecondary  ftrata  always  rife  towards 
the  primitive  mountains  in  their  vicinity,  which  adds  proba- 
bility to  the  opinion,  that  the  latter  were  forced  up  from 
great  depths,  and  have  raifed  with  them  the  rocks  by  which 
they  were  originally  covered,  and  which  now  border  the 
primary.  The  difciples  of  Werner,  however,  contend,  that 
the  elevation  of  fecondary  ftrata  is  occafioned  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  rocks  on  which  they  were  originally  depofited, 
and  that  they  have  undergone  no  fubfequent  change. 

Succejfion  of  Rocks. — There  are  certain  rocks,  which  com- 
monly occupy  the  loweft  relative  pofition  in  various  parts 
of  the  world ;  the  rocks  which  cover  them  are  frequently 
arranged  in  a  fequence,  which  has  much  fimilarity  in  diftant 
diftricts. 

Werner,  who  formed  his  fyftem  from  obfervations  made 
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in  Saxony,  where  the  order  of  fucceflion  presented  con- 
fiderable  regularity,  concluded  that  each  principal  rock 
constituted  what  he  called  a  univerfal  formation,  or  was 
originally  fpread  round  the  globe,  and  that  thefe  formations 
fucceeded  in  a  determinate  order,  encircling  each  other  like 
the  coats  of  an  onion. 

More  recent  and  extended  obfervations  do  not  confirm 
this  conclufion  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  by 
the  German  geologifts.  Of  the  thirteen  rocks  which  he 
clafTes  as  primary,  fome  arc  entirely  unknown  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  one  of  them,  the  topaz  rock,  has 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  Saxony.  Many  of  the  fecondary 
rocks,  which  occupy  a  confiderable  fpace  in  Europe,  are  no 
where  met  with  in  North  or  South  America.  In  Afia, 
we  are  informed  by  travellers,  that  a  range  of  mountains, 
compofed  of  jafper,  extends  far  more  than  a  thouiand 
miles  through  the  eallern  parts  of  Siberia,  including  Gore 
ifland,  between  that  country  and  America.  A  geologilt, 
who  refided  in  Siberia,  might  be  difpofed  to  regard  jafper 
as  the  principal  rock-formation  in  the  world,  as  it  extends 
over  a  far  greater  fpace  than  the  diltridts  in  which  Werner 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fyllem  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  jafper  is  little  known,  nor  is  it  even  enu- 
merated among  the  principal  rock:  of  Werner. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  Geology," 
admits  only  three  principal  rocks  in  the  clafs  of  primary  ; 
in  which  arrangement  he  is  fupported  by  D'Aubuillon,  an 
intelligent  difciple  of  Werner,  who,  on  a  recent  examination 
of  the  mountains  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  found 
that  many  of  the  rocks,  heretofore  regarded  as  primary, 
contain  fome  organic  remains  ;  hence  lie  admits  of  one  pri- 
mary formation  only,  which  includes  granite,  gneils,  and 
mica-flate. 

Brongniart,  a  celebrated  French  mineralogilt,  has  more 
recently  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  is  no  longer  poflible  to 
admit  the  clarifications  eltabliflied  by  Werner.  "  At  the 
time  when  thefe  were  formed,  they  rendered  an  eflential 
fervice  to  geology,  and  created  the  fcience  ;  but  new  obfer- 
vations  mult  produce  correfpondent  changes  in  the  denomi- 
nations and  fyftem  of  arrangement."  Journal  des  Mines, 
May  1814.  Without  adhering  to  fyftems,  further  than 
they  are  fupported  by  fafts,  we  coniider  granite  as  the 
lowed  rock  that  is  generally  met  with  in  alpine  diuritts. 
Granite  is  frequently  covered  by  a  rock  called  gneifs,  a  kind 
of  ilaty  granite ;  on  this  occurs  micaceous  ichid,  or  mica-flate. 
For  the  characters  of  thefe  rocks,  fee  Granite,  Gneiss,  and 
Mica-oVj/c 

Thefe  three  rocks  are  frequently  obferved  graduating 
intoeacli  other,  and  fometimes  alternating.  The  lubllances 
which  compofc  them  appear  to  have  been  in  a  fluid  ltate,  and 
to  have  united  in  various  forms  and  proportions  ;  and  cer 
tain  caufes  have  given  to  the  outer  part  a  fchiltole  or  flaty 
Itru&ure.  The  gneifs  and  mica-flate  are  generally  moulded 
over  the  granite,  with  the  fame  elevations  and  depreflions. 
Beds  of  other  rocks,  particularly  of  granular  lime-ltone, 
hornblende  rock,  and  terpentine,  occur  occafionally  in  thefe 
rocks,  with  beds  and  veins  of  metallic  ores. 

The  higliefl  mountains  on  tin'  continents  of  Europe  and 
Afia  are  compofed  of  thefe  rocks.  Mont  Blanc  is  15,680 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

Granite  rocks  are  in  fome  in  (lances  immediately  covered 
by  (late;  and  in  others,  fecondary  ftratified  rocks  reil  upon 
granite,  without  the  intervention  of  rocks  which  ufually  ac- 
company it.  More  commonly,  mountains  of  flate,  or  the 
coarfe  kind  of  flate-rock,  called  by  the  Germans  grey-wae  ke 
and  grey-wacke  flate,  c»ver  the  mica-flate  and  pieiffl,      fm- 


menfe  beds  of  lime-done  frequently  accompany  this  kind  of 
flate,  in  which  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  principally  zoo- 
phytes, appear,  but  different  from  any  known  exiitmor  fpecies. 
A  very  thick  bed  of  iand-ftone,  frequently  coloured  red  by 
the  oxyd  of  iron,  often  accompanies  the  coarfe  (late.  It 
is  called  by  Werner  the  old  red  land-Hone,  and  is  fucceeded 
by  beds  of  lime-itonc,  in  which  the  organic  remains  of  zoo- 
phytes and  fhcll-iifh  are  more  abundant  :  thefe  are  the  lowed 
rocks  in  which  metallic  veins  ufually  occur.  Over  this  lime- 
done  we  meet  witli  numerous  llrata  of  argillaceous  and  filice- 
ous  fand-dones,  and  foft  flate  or  (hale,  abounding  with  imprel- 
fions  of  vegetables,  impregnated  with  bituminous  and  carbo- 
naceous matter,  and  alternating  frequently  with  beds  of  coal. 
Thefe  fecondary  ltratified  rocks,  called  by  the  Germans 
floetz  rocks,  will  be  more  particularly  defcribed  under  the 
article  Strata. 

Again,  over  the  drata  containing  coal,  or  more  properly 
on  the  boundary  of  thefe  ftrata  nearelt  the  fea,  we  meet 
with  calcareous  ltrata  containing  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  but  different  from  thofe  found  in  the  lower  rocks. 
Thefe  calcareous  ltrata  confilt  of  calcareous  fand-ftone,  roe- 
ftone,  and  chalk.     See  RoE-Stone,  and  Chalk. 

It  is  remarkable  that  chalk,  which  is  extenfively  fpread 
over  the  fouthern  counties  ol  England,  and  the  oppolite 
coalt  of  France,  and  in  many  of  the  countries  adjoining 
the  Baltic,  is  unknown  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  various  parts  of  the  world.  Over  the  chalk  are  found 
thick  beds  of  clay  and  fand;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Eu- 
rope there  occurs  over  thefe  a  fenes  of  drata,  containing 
the  remains  of  frefh-water  (hells  and  quadrupeds.  See 
STRATA,  in  which  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  frefh- 
water  formation  of  drata  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  England.  This  appears  to  be  the  latell 
formation  of  rock  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  except  what 
is  taking  place  in  our  own  times  by  volcanic  fires. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  meet  with  no  organic 
remains  in  the  lowed  rocks  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  that  the 
rocks  over  thefe  contain  a  few  remains  principally  of  marine 
animals  ;  that  the  rocks  which  immediately  cover  the  marine 
remains,  or  the  coal  fcries,  abound  in  vegetable  impreffions 
and  carbonaceous  matter  ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  animal 
remains  of  any  kind  in  thefe  llrata,  until  we  approach  nearer 
the  fea-fhore,  when  other  calcareous  ltrata  occur  again,  con- 
taining, almolt  exclufively,  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  but 
different  from  thofe  in  the  lower  rocks.  Thefe  latter  drata 
confilt  of  calcareous  fand-ilone,  roe-Hone,  and  chalk.  See 
Roe-  Stone. 

Beiide  the  rocks,  in  which  fome  order  of  fuperpofi- 
tion  may  frequently  be  traced,  there  are  other  rocks 
which  are  thrown  over  them,  apparently  by  fome  great 
convulfion  of  nature  which  has  broken  the  lurface  of  the 
globe,  and  forced  them  into  their  pivfcnt  poiition,  without 
any  regular  order  of  lucccfiion.  Thefe  rocks  conlilt  of  por- 
phyry, lienite,  trap,  or  bafalt.  From  the  nature  of  tj 
rocks,  and  the  finularity  of  their  poiition  with  that  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  many  phuofophers  have  attributed  the  fame 
mode  of  formation  to  both,  and  fuppofe  that  the  former 
have  been  orignally  currents  of  lavas  formed  in  remote 
ages. 

Humboldt,  who  has  made  more  extended  obfervations  on 
volcanoes  than  any  philofophervt  ho  has  preceded  him,  fays,  that 
in  the  lubllances  which  have  been  ejected  during  volcank 
eruptions,  a  gradation  may  be  traced  from  the  more  inciei  ■  > 
thole  of  more  recent  date,  and  that  the  latter  have  always  a 
nearer  relcmblance  to  the  lava  I  eje&ed  at  the  prefent  time.  If 
this  obfervation  be  corroft,  it  will  probably  lead  to  the  con- 
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clufion,  that  rocks  of  porphyry,  fienite,  trap,  bafalt,  and 
lava,  had  all  a  fimilar  mode  of  formation,  as  they  agree  in  fo 
many  characters  of  compoiition  and  ftrudture.  See  Volcano, 
Volcanic  Produils,  Trap,  and  Sienite. 

As  Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland  is  the  higheft  mountain 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  Afia  that  has  been  examined 
by  any  eminent  mineralogiil,  we  (hall  give  a  Ihort  account  of 
its  ftru&ure,  and  the  rocks  which  compofe  its  fummit,  as  de- 
fcribcd  by  Sauflure,  who  afcended  it  in  1786,  and  who  had 
devoted  many  years  to  the  lludy  of  the  rocks  in  its  vicinity. 
Thefe  rocks,  fituated  nearly  2400  fathoms  above  the  fea, 
are  interefting,  as  being  the  molt  elevated  that  have  been 
obferved  by  naturalilts  ;  and  the  fcarcity  of  rock  fpecimens, 
brought  from  great  elevations,  renders  his  account  the  more 
deferving  of  notice.  A  more  numerous  collection  of  fuch 
fpecimens  from  various  parts  of  the  globe  would  throw  much 
light  on  this  department  of  fcience. 

After  having  gained  the  higheft  point  of  the  mountain, 
"  the  firft  thing  which  {truck  me,"  fays  Sauflure,  "  in 
the  entire  view  of  the  high  mountainous  fummit s  which  1 
had  under  my  eyes  from  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  (the 
higheft  of  them  all, )  was  the  kind  of  diforder  which  pre- 
vailed in  their  difpofition.  When  we  contemplate  the  range, 
of  which  Mont  Blanc  forms  a  part,  from  lefs  confiderable 
elevations,  it  appears  as  if  thefe  colofTal  mountains  were  htu- 
ated  in  a  line,  and  formed  a  chain  ;  but  this  appearance  va- 
nifhes  entirely  from  the  bird's-eye  view  which  is  here  pre- 
fented.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of  Mont  Blanc,  in 
Savoy  and  Switzerland,  are  indeed  united  among  themfelves, 
fo  as  to  form  mountain  chains,  but  the  primitive  mountains 
do  not  prefent  this  appearance.  They  are  diftributed  in 
great  mafles,  or  in  groups  of  various  itrange  forms,  de- 
tached from  each  other,  which  appear  at  lealt  but  acciden- 
tally united,  without  any  regularity.  Thus  on  the  eaft, 
the  lofty  peaks  called  les  Aiguilles  de  Chamouni,  the  moun- 
tains of  Argentiere,  of  Courtes,  and  of  Taleul,  form  one 
triangular  group,  almoft  detached  from  Mont  Blanc,  and 
only  connected  with  it  at  the  bafe  by  a  narrow  ridge. 

"  On  the  fouth-ealt  likewife,  mount  Zuc,  La  Rogne,  and 
the  other  primitive  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  fummit  of 
I'Allee  Blanche,  form  a  group  nearly  triangular,  feporated 
from  Mont  Blanc  by  the  valley  of  the  glacier  of  Miage, 
and  which  is  only  connected  with  Mont  Blanc  by  the  bafe 
of  the  mountains  which  clofe  that  glacier  to  the  north. 

"  Mont  Blanc  itfelf  forms  a  mafs  almoft  ifolated,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  are  not  in  the  fame  line,  and  have  no 
relation  of  fituation  with  the  other  groups. 

"  On  calting  my  eyes  ftill  further,   I  confirmed  the  fame 
obfervation.      The  primitive  mountains   of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  which  I  had  fufficiently  near  to  be  under  my  eyes, 
prefented  only  feparated  mafles,  or  detached  groups,  wiih- 
eut  order  or  regularity.     Notwithftanding  this  irregularity 
in  the  forms  and  distributions  of  the  grand  mafles,  I  ob- 
ferved certain   important  refemblances  in  the  ftructure  of 
their  parts.     All  that  I  diftinftly  faw,  appeared  compofed 
of  plates    (ftuilkls),  arranged  in  the  fame  manner  nearly 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft.      I  had  particular  plealure 
in  obferving  the  fame  ftructure  in  the  Aiguille  du  Midi, 
which  I   had  formerly  endeavoured  but  in   vain   to  ftudy, 
being  prevented  by  the  inacceflible  walls  of  granite  that 
furround  the  bafe.      I  had  a  view  of  the  Aiguille  du   Midi 
on  the  fecond  day  of  my  afcent,  and  never  loft  fight  of  it  as 
I  proceeded.      I  aflured  myfelf  that  it  is  entirely  compofed 
of  magnificent  plates  of  granite,  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon, and  directed  from  north-ealt  to  fouth-weft.     Three 
of  thefe  plates,  feparated  from  each  other,  form  the  fummit, 


decreafing  gradually  in  height  from  the  fouthern  face,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Col  du  Geant. 

"  When  feen  from  the  bafe,  thefe  plate9  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  bent,  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke  ;  but  this 
mult  be  an  optical  illufion,  for  all  thofe  which  I  could  now 
fee  diltinftly  appeared  ftraight ;  and  if  there  were  any  ex- 
ceptions, they  were  only  local,  and  of  fmall  extent. 

"  This  great  phenomenon  of  the  vertical  pofition  of  the 
plates  can  only  be  explained,  by  admitting  a  great  over- 
turning of  the  whole  mafs,  which  has  lifted  them  from  their 
original  horizontal  pofition. 

"  Another  queltion,  which  I  wanted  anxioufly  to  re- 
folve,  was  alfo  now  anfwered.  Thefe  great  plates  of 
rock  preferved  the  fame  nature  and  quality  at  the  fummit 
as  at  the  bafe,  where  I  had  fo  frequently  examined  them. 
This  obfervation  proves  a  remarkable  property  in  moun- 
tains with  vertical  beds :  each  bed  preferves  the  fame  nature 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

"  From  this  magnificent  obfervatory  I  could  comprife  in 
one  view  the  whole  of  that  great  phenomenon — which  I  had 
before  contemplated  but  in  parts — the  elevation  of  the  beds 
forming  the  mountains  on  the  fide  of  Mont  Blanc.  On 
whichever  part  I  turned  my  eyes,  I  faw  the  fecondary 
chains  of  mountains,  and  even  the  primitive  of  the  fecond 
order,  railing  their  beds  againft  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  high 
himmits  in  its  vicinity.  Such  were  the  mountains  on  the 
north  of  Repefoir,  of  Pally,  of  Servoz,  and  Le  Buet  ;  on 
the  fouth,  the  Col  du  Ferret,  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  thofe 
of  the  chain  of  Cremont,  more  remote,  and  beyond  the 
mountainous  chains,  whofe  efcarpments  turn  to  Mont 
Blanc.  We  faw  others,  whofe  efcarpments  were  turned  in 
a  contrary  direction.  Thefe  appearances  are  in  perfedt  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  which  fuppofes  that  the  cruft  of 
the  globe  has  been  broken,  and  the  beds  of  rock  raifed  from 
their  horizontal  pofition.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  the 
horizontal  diftance  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni (if  that  were  once  the  ancient  furfacc  of  the  globe) 
fhould  have  fome  correfpondence  with  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc  ;  and  that  this  diftance  is  nearly  the  thicknefs  of  the 
ftony  cruft,  which  has  been  broken  and  elevated  ;  and  that, 
coniequently,  Mont  Blanc,  which  actually  rifes  about  a 
league  above  the  furface,  was  in  its  original  pofition  buried 
two  leagues  beneath  it." 

The  naked  rocks  on  the  fummit,  which  form  two  kinds 
of  arretes  or  crefts  of  a  dark  colour,  are  of  granite.     The 
felfpar  in  this  granite  is  white,  inclining  to  grey,  green,  or 
reddilh  :   when  expefed  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  yields 
a   colourlefs  tranfparent  glals,  but  full  of  bubbles.     The 
felfpar  is  fometimes  intermixed  with  a  kind  of  earthy  fteatite. 
The  quartz  in  this  granite  is  femi-tranfparent  and  whitilh, 
and  appears  rather  unttuous  in  the  frafture.     Very  minute 
fragments  were  rounded  by  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe :  it 
is,  therefore,  more  fufible  than  rock-cryftal.     Thefe  gra- 
nites are  alio  intermixed  with  green  and  black  hornblende, 
and  with  chlorite,  which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  mica, 
as  the  latter  fcarcely  appears,  and  only  in  minute  fpangles. 
In  fome   places,    thefe   granites   graduate  into    irregularly 
fchiftofe  rocks,    compofed  of  quartz   and  felfpar,    whofe 
feams  are  filled  with   a  brown  argillaceous  and  ferruginous 
earth,  that  melts  into  a  black  glafs.     The  granite  on  the 
aftual  fummit  is  compofed,  like  the  above,  of  quartz,  fel- 
fpar, and  hornblende  or  fteatite.      Felfpar  conftitutes  about 
three-fourths  of  the  mafs  :  the  hornblende  and  fteatite  form 
too  fmall  a  portion  to  be  eftimated,   the   quartz  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  fourth  part.      On  the 
northern  fummit,  befides  the  above  fpecies  of  granite,  he 
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met  with  a  kind  of  trap  rock,  compofed  of  minute  cryftals 
of  white  felfpar  and  hornblende.  On  the  fouthern  fummit 
he  alfo  found  rocks  of  petrofilex  (hornltone),  of  a  pearl- 
grey  colour.  It  is  deferving  notice,  that  the  definition  of 
thefe  granites,  as  given  by  Saufl'ure,  would,  according  to 
the  Wernerian  fyftem,  bring  them  under  the  denomination 
of  fecondary  granites ;  though  furely,  if  any  granite  can 
properly  be  conlidered  as  primary,  it  is  that  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  the  mountains  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  following  extract  from  profeflbr  Jamefon's  Geog- 
nofy  comprifes  a  {hort  view  of  the  order  of  fucceffion  of 
rocks,  as  laid  down  by  the  German  geologifts  ;  with  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fucceflion  of  the  rocks  of  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  dcicribed  in  the  quaint  language  peculiar  to  the 
fchool  of  Frcyburg. 

"  In  the  primitive  clafs  of  rocks,  we  obferve  feveral  rocks 
always  difpofed  in  conformable  and  unbroken  ftratification, 
and  in  which  the  newer  and  newer  ftrata  have  always  a  lower 
and  lower  level.  Gneifs,  mica-flate,  and  clay-flate,  are  of 
this  kind.  The  granite  Itretches  under  them  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  fometimes  rifes  through  them,  or  juts  up  in 
the  form  of  fingle  caps  or  great  mafles  ;  fo  that  the  gneifs 
and  other  rock-:  arc  difpofed  on  its  furface,  fometimes  in  a 
concave,  fometimes  in  a  convex  direction,  fometimes  faddle- 
fhaped,  and  frequently  mantle- fhaped.  It  is  evident  from 
thefe  relations  of  the  ftrata,  that  granite  will  frequently 
form  the  greateft  heights  on  the  furface  of  the  globe. 

"  Porphyry  has  a  very  different  kind  of  ftratification  from 
the  preceding  rocks.  It  occurs  iometimes  broken,  fome- 
times unbroken.  When  broken,  it  prefents  caps,  upfillings, 
and  fhield-fhaped  ftratification.  When  unbroken",  it  forms 
widely  extended  mafles :  its  pofition  is  unconformable,  and 
overlying. 

"  Grey-wacke  occurs  fometimes  in  a  conformable,  fome- 
times in  an  unconformable  pofition  ;  alfo  in  caps,  upfillings, 
and  fhield-fhaped,  and  frequently  mantle-fhaped,  ftrata,  fur- 
rounding  the  older  mountains. 

"  The  lime-ftone  and  fand-ftone  formations  are  ufually 
difpofed  in  a  mantle-fhape,  round  the  older  formation  ; 
fometimes  they  are  broken,  but  more  frequently  unbroken. 
They  are  very  common  and  widely  diflributed  formations. 

"  Coal,  again,  (hews  a  very  peculiar  character  :  its  ori- 
ginal extent  is  not  confiderable  ;  it  even  appears  interrupted, 
or  broken  ;  but  its  internal  characters  fhew  that  its  prefent 
apparently  broken  appearance  is  its  original  one.  It  occurs 
commonly  in  trough  and  bafin-fhaped  hollows,  and  its  ftrata 
have  confequi  nth  a  concave  direction. 

"  The  rocks  of  the  newelt  floetz-trap  formation  arc  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  older  by  their  unconformable,  overlying, 
and  broken  ftratification.  In  thefe  refpecls  they  nearly 
agree  with  porphyry.  When  the  continuity  of  the  forma- 
tion is  broken,  it  occurs  in  caps,  upfillings,  and  rarely  Ihield- 
fhaped. 

"  The  defcription  we  have  now  given  of  the  fucceflion  and 
ftrufture  of  the  different  clafles  of  rocks,  will  enable  us  to 
inveftigate  the  ilrutturc  of  the  whole  mountain  groups. 
W<  fhall  illuftrate  this  by  a  very  fliort  defcription  of  two 
well-known  tracks  of  country,  the  Hart/,  and  the  Saxon 
-  Lirge,  or  metalliferous  mountains. 

"  Defcription  of  the  Hartz. — An  immenfe  mafs  of  granite 
fornix  the  centre  of  this  country  ;  it  rifes  through  the  Other 
ftrata,  ami  i.  elevated  a  confiderable  height  above  them 
all,  iurming  the  famous  mountain — the  Brocken.  Mantle- 
fhaped  ftrata  of  clay-flate  arc  wrapped  around  this  central 
mafs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  gneifs  and  mica-flate, 
two  of  the  moft   confiderable  of  the  older   formations,  arc 


wanting  in  this  country.  To  the  clay-flate  fucceeds  tranfiti'on 
lime-ftone,  then  grey-wacke,  and  grey-wacke  flate  ;  and  the 
whole  of  thefe  are  wrapped  around  the  granite  in  mantle- 
fhaped  ftrata,  and  invariably  with  lower  and  lower  outgoings, 
correfponding  to  the  newer  and  newer  ftrata.  The  flcetz 
rocks  that  immediately  fucceed  the  tranfition  furround  them 
in  mantle-fhaped  ftrata.  Immediately  on  the  neweft  of  the 
tranfition  rocks  refts  the  oldeft  of  the  flcetz,  the  old  red 
fand-ftone  ;  to  this  fucceeds  the  other  flcetz  formation,  in  the 

following  order,  according  to  their  relative  age: firft  flcetz 

lime-ftone,  firft  floetz  gypfum  ;  fecond  or  variegated 
fand-ftone,  fecond  or  newer  floetz  gypfum,  fecond  floetz 
lime-ftone.  Thefe  floetz  rocks  are  the  links  that  conned  the 
tranfition  with  the  alluvial,  the  next  clafs  of  rocks.  Thefe 
are  found  in  the  loweit  fituations.  We  have  thus,  from 
granite  to  the  alluvial  formation,  all  the  feries  marked  with 
a  diminifhing  level,  in  proportion  to  the  newnefs  of  the 
ftrata. 

"  Defcription  of  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge.—  The  mine  diftrift  of 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  has  a  bafis  of  granite  which  rifes 
through  the  fuper-incumbent  rocks  in  the  different  places  at 
Altenberg,  Johanngeorgenftadz,  and  Bobrifch,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Freyberg  to  Drefden.  The  newer  formations, 
viz.  gneifs,  mica-flate,  topaz-rock,  and  clay-flate,  are 
wrapped  around  the  granite  in  mantle-fhaped  ftrata,  and  the 
diminifhing  levels  of  the  outgoings  correfpond  to  the  new- 
nefs of  the  formations.  Over  thefe  we  meet  with  other  pri- 
mitive formations  that  overlie  the  older  formations,  and  their 
continuity  is  partly  broken,  and  partly  unbroken  ;  here  are 
porphyry,  fienite,  newer  granite,  quartz,  and  ferpentine. 
Still  lower  down  we  meet  with  tranfition  rocks,  of  which  the 
lime-ftone  appears  at  Kalk-grun  and  Wildenfels  ;  the  amyg- 
daloid at  Voghtland  ;  and  the  grey-wacke  and  grey-wacke 
flate  near  Freyberg.  Still  lower  down,  and  often  covering 
the  preceding  formations,  we  find  fand-ftone  and  lime-ftone  ; 
and  in  feveral  places,  as  at  Hainchen,  Pottchappel  near 
Drefden,  and  Zwickau,  there  are  depofitions  of  the  coal 
formation.  Laftly,  the  neweft  floctz-trap  formation  covers 
all  the  others  in  unconformable,  overlying,  and  very  broken 
ftratification." 

Decompo/ition  of  Rocks. — Where  rocks  rife  above  the  fur- 
face, and  are  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  air  and  moifture,  they 
are  liable  to  decompofition  and  ditintegration.  The  former 
confifts  in  the  feparation  of  the  conftituent  parts,  the  latter 
in  the  feparation  of  the  integrant  parts  :  the  one  may  be 
compared  to  the  moulding  of  the  ftoncs  of  which  a  building 
isconltrufted,  the  other  to  the  disjointing  and  diflocation  of 
the  ftoncs  in  a  found  ftate,  when  a  building  is  thrown  down. 
Both  thefe  procefl'es  frequently  take  place  in  the  fame 
rock. 

The  difintegration  of  rocks  is  fometimes  rapidly  effc&ed 
by  earthquakes,  lightning,  and  the  immediate  a&ion  of  fub- 
terranean  fires.  It  is,  however,  to  the  more  conitant  ope- 
rations of  moifture  and  change  of  temperature,  that  the 
dcltru&ion  of  rocks  and  mountains  may  be  principally  at- 
tributed ;  but  no  well-authenticated  observations  have  yet 
been  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  tl  during  a 

given  period  of  time.  It  has  been  vaguely  Hated,  tlrat  the 
height  of  the  Pyrenees  is  diminifhing  about  one  foot  in  a 
century  ;  hence  it  was  calculated  that  a  million  vcars  would 
be  required  to  level  the  rocky  boundary  which  feparates 
France  and  Spain.  It  is  obvious  tint  a  lapfe  of  many  cen- 
turies would  be  required  to  verifj  fuch  a  conclufion ;  and 
though  the  decompofition  and  difintegration  of  rocks  are, 
in  many  fituations,  fufficiently  rapid  i"  fa  ible  during 

the  fhort  period   of  a   fingle   hie,  yet,  ift  other  iituatioDS, 
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rocks  prefent  the  fame  unvarying  outline  for  ages,  and 
preferve  their  angular  (harpnefs,  which  is  either  natural, 
or,  in  fome  inftances,  the  efted  of  art.  Thus,  the  blocks 
of  granite  remaining  in  the  quarries  at  Sienna,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  have  all  the  imprefiions  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  were  worked  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  and  the  bafaltic  rocks  formed  by  the 
extina  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  are  fo  compaft,  as  to  prefent, 
at  this  day,  the  appearance  of  trickling  lava  fuddenly  con- 
cealed, though  the  period  of  their  formation  was  prior  to 
the  record  of  authentic  hiftory.  The  caufes  of  difintegration 
are,  the  viciflitudes  of  the  atmofphere,  change  of  tempe- 
rature, and  the  abforption  and  congelation  of  water.  The 
fudden  dilation  or  contradion  produced  by  the  expanfion 
and  congelation  of  water,  is  alone  fufficient  to  rend  the 
ftrongefTrocks  when  it  enters  their  figures.  In  Greenland 
the  rocks  are  faid,  from  this  caufe,  frequently  to  burit  with 
a  noife  like  thunder.  The  external  caufes  of  decompofition 
are,  principally,  water  and  oxygen.  Mineral  fubitances, 
containing  fulphur  or  metallic  matter  capable  of  a  higher 
degree  of  oxygenation,  abforb  oxygen  from  water,  or  the 
atmofphere.  To  this  caufe  the  decompofition  of  ftones,  con- 
taining pyrites,  is  to  be  attributed.  Calces  of  iron,  mode- 
rately oxygenated,  are  the  moft  general  caufe  of  decompo- 
fition ;  they  aft  by  abforbing  a  greater  portion  of  oxygen, 
by  which  they  gradually  fwell,  and  are  difumted  from  the 
other  conlHtuent  parts  of  the  itone  in  whofe  compofition 
they  enter.  When  leaft  oxygenated,  their  colour  is  black, 
or  dark  brown  ;  and  in  fome  inftances,  when  combined  with 
alumine,  or  magnefia,  greenifh-grey  ;  the  alumine,  as  it  be- 
comes more  oxygenated,  turns  to  a  purple-red  and  orange, 
and  finally  a  pale  ycllowifh-brown  ;  the  magnefia  becomes 
at  firft  blue,  then  purple  and  red.  Iron,  in  its  metallic  ftate, 
or,  at  leaft,  when  but  (lightly  oxygenated,  alfo  decompofes 
water  ;  but  if  expofed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  further  oxyge- 
nated,'and  the  compound  into  which  it  enters  gradually 
withers,  as  Dr.  Higgins  obferved,  in  imitating  pozzolana. 
Higgins,  on  Cements,   124. 

Stones,  into  whofe  compofition  calces  of  iron,  highly 
oxygenated,  feem  originally  to  have  entered,  are  faid,  by- 
Mr.  Kirwan,  to  decompofe  with  great  difficulty,  of  which 
he  inftances  red  jafper  ;  but  perhaps  the  mors  perfed  vitrifi- 
cation of  thefe  minerals  may  be  the  caufe  of  their  durability. 
Calcareous  rocks  are  liable  to  the  decompofing  effefts  of 
water,  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical.  Carbonate  of 
lime  is  infoluble  in  water,  except  when  aided  by  carbonic 
acid  ;  but  as  this  exifts  more  or  lefs  in  almoft  all  water,  it 
afts  flowly  upon  lime-ftones,  particularly  on  thofe  of  a  loofe 
texture.  Potafh  and  foda  enter  alfo  into  the  compofition 
of  many  rocks ;  and  to  the  exiftence  of  potafli  in  felfpar, 
one  of  the  conftituents  of  granite,  the  decompofition  of 
granite  rocks  may  be  generally  attributed. 

From  the  combination  of  fome  extraneous  mineral  fub- 
ftance  with  rocks,  remarkably  rapid  inftances  of  the  decom- 
pofition of  rocks  are  fometimes  known  to  take  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Dolomieu,  all  the  houfes  of  Malta  are  built  of  a 
fine  grained  lime-ftone  of  a  loofe  and  foft  texture,  but  which 
hardens  by  expofure  to  the  air.  There  is  a  circumftance 
which  hallens  its  deftruftion  and  reduces  it  to  powder, 
namely,  when  it  is  wetted  by  fea-water  ;  after  this  it  never 
dries,  but  is  covered  by  a  faline  efflorefcence,  and  a  cruft 
is  formed  fome  tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  mixed  with  com- 
mon fait,  nitre,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  Under  this  cruft  the 
ftone  moulders  to  dull,  the  cruft  falls  off,  and  other  crults 
are  fucceffively  formed,  until  the  whole  ftone  is  deftroyed. 
A   fingle  drop  of   fea-water  is  fufficient  to  produce  the 


germ  of  definition,  which  gradually  increafes  and  fpreads, 
like  a  caries,  through  the  whole  mafs  of  ftone  ;  nor  does  it 
flop  there,  but  after  fome  time  affefts  all  the  neighbouring 
ftones  in  the  wall.  The  ftones  moft  fubjeft  to  this  decay 
are  thofe  that  contain  moft  magnefia  ;  thofe  that  are  finer 
grained,  and  of  a  clofer  texture,  refill  it.  Notwithftanding 
the  fpeculations  of  Dolomieu  and  Mr.  Kirwan  on  the  caufe 
of  this  uncommon  property  in  the  ftone  of  Malta,  we  con- 
ceive that  a  fatisfaftory  explanation  is  Hill  wanting. 

We  have  before  flated,  that  water  is  the  principal  agent 
in  the  gradual  deftruction  of  rocks,  but  fometimes  entire 
mountains  are  fuddenly  levelled  by  fubterranean  currents, 
which  work  their  paflage  through  fifi'ures  and  cavities,  and 
filently  prepare  the  caules  of  the  moft  alarming  cataftrophes 
in  alpine  diilrifts.  In  proportion  to  the  elevation  and  ab- 
ruptnefs  of  rocks,  thefe  cataftrophes  are  more  frequent  and 
extended.  In  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  numerous  in- 
ftances of  this  kind  are  on  record,  and  one,  which  we  fhall 
fubfequently  notice,  occurred  in  our  own  times. 

The  town  of  Pleurs,  about  a  league  from  Chavennes,  con- 
taining about  2200  inhabitants,  and  numerous  fplendid 
palaces,  was  fuddenly  buried  under  a  mountain  on  the 
25th  of  Auguft,   1618. 

On  the  fame  evening  an  inhabitant,  who  entered  the 
town,  advifed  his  neighbours  to  leave  the  place,  faying,  he 
had  feen  the  mountains  cleaving,  but  could  obtain  no  credit ; 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  perfuaded  to  depart  with  him, 
returned  to  lock  up  fome  valuables,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  all  the  other  inhabitants  in  one  common  ruin.  Mr. 
Coxe  fays  vineyards,  chefnut  trees,  and  houfes,  now  cover 
the  fpot  where  this  unfortunate  town  once  flood. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  17 14,  a  great  part  of  the 
mountain  Diableret  fell  in  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  buried  more  than  100  huts,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  valley.  Thofe  who  faw  this  difafter 
fay  that  it  happened  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  fame  time 
whirling  clouds  of  dull  arofe  fuddenly,  which  darkened  the 
air  like  a  fudden  night. 

In  1 75 1,  a  mountain  fell  down,  fituated  near  Pafl'y,  be- 
tween Salenches  and  Servoz.  Saufiure  fays,  the  noife  was 
fo  dreadful,  and  fo  thick  and  dark  a  cloud  of  dull  arofe, 
that  many  perfons  fuppofed  that  the  world  was  at  an  end. 
Intelligence  was  received  at  Turin,  that  a  terrible  volcano 
had  broken  forth  in  thefe  mountains :  in  confequence  of 
which  the  king  fent  the  celebrated  naturaliit,  Vitaliano 
Donati,  to  verify  the  report,  who  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  event.  "  I  hurried  with  extreme  pleafure  to 
examine  fo  extraordinary  a  phenomenon.  After  having 
travelled  four  days  and  four  nights  without  halting,  I  came 
in  front  of  a  mountain  all  covered  with  fmoke,  and  from 
which  were  inceflantly  detached,  both  by  day  and  night, 
large  mafles  of  ftone  with  a  noife  perfectly  like  that  of 
thunder,  or  of  a  large  battery  of  cannon,  but  louder  and 
more  terrible.  The  peafants  had  all  retired  from  the  vici- 
nity, and  did  not  dare  to  look  at  the  ruin,  but  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  miles,  or  even  farther.  All  the  neighbouring 
hills  were  covered  with  a  dull  much  refembling  afhes.  All 
faid  they  had  feen  at  intervals  a  fmoke,  which  was  red 
during  the  day,  and  accompanied  with  flames  at  night.  I 
attentively  examined  the  fmoke,  but  neither  perceived  flames 
nor  any  fmell  of  fulphur.  Nor  did  the  rivulets  I  examined 
with  care,  prefent  the  leaft  appearance  of  fulphuric  matter. 
Thus  perfuaded,  I  entered  the  fmoke,  and  though  quite 
alone,  went  to  the  brink  of  the  abyfs,  where  I  faw  a  large 
rock  darted  down,  and  obferved  that  the  fmoke  was  only 
dull  railed  by  the  fall  of  the  rocks,  the  caufe  of  which  I 
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foon  after  fought  for  and  difcovered. — A  great  part  of  the  tile  foils,  are  precifely  thofe  which  decompofe  with  the 
mountain  fituated  above  that  which  had  fallen  was  com-  greatefl  rapidity,  whilft  thofe  which  are  unfavourable  to  ve- 
pofed  of  earth  and  (tones,  not  difpofed  in  beds,  but  con-    getation  refill,  for  ages,  the  effects  of  atmofpheric  influence. 


fufedly  heaped  together.     I  thus  perceived  that  the  moun 
tain   had  been  fubject   to  fimilar  falls,  which  had  left  the 
large  rock  that  fell  this   year  without  a  fupport,  and  with 
a  confiderable    projection.     This  rock    was   compofed    of 
horizontal  beds,  of  which  the  lower  were  of  flate,  or  rather 
of  fragile  fchiftofe  flone  of  little  confiltency,  while  the  two 
beds  beneath  thefe  were  of  marble  like  that  of  Porto  Venere, 
but  full  of  fiflures,  which  eroded  the  beds.     The  fifth  bed 
was  wholly  compofed  of  flate  in  vertical  plates,  entirely  dif- 
united  ;  this   bed  formed  all  the  upper  part   of  the  fallen 
mountain.     Upon  the  fame  level  fummit  were  three  lakes, 
the  waters  of  which  penetrated  conftantly  through  the  fif- 
fures  of  the  beds  of  rock,  and  decompofed  their  fupports. 
The  fnow,   which  had  fallen  in  Savoy  in  greater  abundance 
than  had  ever  been   feen  in  the  memory  of  man,  increafed 
the  effect,  and  the  united  waters  occafioncd  the  fall  of  three 
million   cubic  fathoms  of  rock,    a  mafs  fufficient  to  form 
a  large  mountain." 

On  the  2d  of  September  1806,  at  five  in  the  evening, 
the  Knippenhoul  rock,  which  formed  the  fummit  of  mount 
Rofenberg,  was  on  a  fudden  detached  from  its  fituation  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  part  of  the  mountain,  about  280  feet 
thick  on  the  eaft  fide,   and  feveral  feet  thick  on  the  weft, 


It  can  fcarcely  be  denied  that  this  beneficent  provifion  of 
the  Author  of  nature,  is  ordained  to  repair  the  conftant  wafte 
and  change  which  are  taking  place  on  the  furface. 

"  Nee  fpecies  fua  cuique  manet,  rerumque  novatrix 
Ex  aliis  alias  reparat  natura  figuras."     Ovid. 

The  formation  of  rocks,  or  the  procefs  by  which  they  ac- 
quired their  prefent  form  and  confidence,  may,  perhaps, 
ever  remain  a  fubject  of  uncertain  fpeculation,  as  no  ana- 
logous formations  are  now  taking  place,  except  in  one  clafs 
of  rocks,  the  volcanic. 

Some  geologifts  contend  that  all  the  folid  materials  in  the 
mineral  kingdom  were  once  in  a  ftate  of  aqueous  folution, 
from  which  rocks  and  itrata  were  formed,  partly  by  chemical 
precipitation,  and  partly  by  fediment ;  the  lower  cryftalline 
rocks  being  entirely  chemical  products,  the  intermediate  or 
tranlition  partly  chemical  and  partly  mechanical  depofitions; 
and  the  upper  rocks  and  ftrata  principally  mechanical,  or 
formed  of  fediment  or  the  fragments  of  former  rocks.  It  has 
been  objected  to  this  hypothefis,  that  neither  the  elementary 
fubltances,  nor  the  compounds  of  which  rocks  are  formed,  are 
foluble  in  water.  In  reply  to  this  it  has  been  contended,  that 
though  the  fubilances  called  elementary  are  infoluble,  in  all 


gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  valley  which  feparates  the  lake     probability  there  was  a  time  when  they  exiited  in  amorefimpL 

uncombined  ftate;  and  that  the  more  Ample  elements  werconce 
foluble  in  water,  though  the  prefent  fubftances  called  ele- 
mentary are  not  fo  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  very  foluble  fub- 
ftances are  known  to  become  nearly  infoluble  by  chemical 
union  with  each  other,  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in  the 
tartareous  acid  and  potafh,  which  are  both  very  foluble,  but 
when  united  in  certain  proportions,  they  form  a  fait  that 
can  only  be  dillolved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water. 
According  to  thefe  geologifts,  the  quantity  of  water  which 
once  covered  the  whole  globe  mull  have  been  much  greater 
than  at  prefent ;  but  in  what  manner  it  has  been  diminifhed 
they  do  not  attempt  to  explain. 

Other  geologifts  fuppofe  that  mofl  of  the  rocks,  whether 
ftratified  or  not,  were  formed  of  the  fand,  or  fediment,  wafhed 
down  from  former  continents,  and  that  they  have  acquired 
their  prefent  llructure  and  hardnefs   from  the  action   of  a 
central   fire,  which  they  believe  to  exift  conftantly  in  our 
planet,  but  which  is  called  into  greater  activity  at  certain 
periods  by  laws  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.     Accord- 
ing to  the  fyftem  of  thefe  philofophcrs,  the   prefent  conti- 
nents were  raifed  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by  the  action 
of  the  fame  fire,  and  the  rocks  of  bafalt  and  porphyry  were 
forced  through,  and  fpread  over,  the  furface  in  a  ftate  of 
fufion,  like  currents  of  lava  from  active  volcanoes.     It  mufl 
be  admitted,  that  the  only  inftances  we  have  of  the  formation 
of  rocks,  in  our  own  times,  are  from  the  agency  of  fire  ;  and 
that  lonie  of  the  lavas  prefent  the  cryftalline  internal  llruc- 
ture,  or  contain  imbedded  cryftals  as  perfect  as  thofe  found 
in  primary  rocks.     It  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  article 
to  difcufs  the  probabilities  of  thofe  two  theories  which  have 
acquired  the  names  of  the  Neptunian  and  Plutonian,   for  an 
account   of  which,    fee  Eahtii.      The   defcent    of   Itony 
mafles  from  the  atmofphere,  (bmetimea  oi  great   fixe  and 
weight,  is  now  fully  proved  ;   and   the   formation  of  thefe 
flones,  bom  the  concretion  ot  gafeOUB  matt)  r,  may  probably 
throw fome  light  ultimately  on  the  moll  abltrufe  queftions  in 
geology,   and  lead  to  new,  and  more  correct,   views  of  the 
nature  of  our  planet.      Perhaps  the  different   primary    beds 
of  ftone,  that  environ   the   globe,  wire  formed   by   fimilar 
concretions  from  an  atmofphere   of  vail  extent.     Of  one 
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of  Zug  from  that  of  Lauwertz.  One  part  of  the  moua 
tain  fell  into  the  lake  of  Lauwertz,  which  caufed  fuch  an 
agitation  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  that  they  overthrew  a 
number  of  houfes,  chapels,  mills,  &c.  along  the  northern 
fhore.  Upwards  of  1000  perfons  were  the  victims  of  this 
calamity.  A  fociety  of  thirteen  travellers  were  on  the 
road  from  Arth  to  Schwetz  ;  nine  who  walked  firfl  perifhed, 
the  other  four  efcaped.  In  this  convulfion  enormous  pieces 
of  rock  were  carried  through  the  air  to  prodigious  diftances. 
The  lake  of  Lauwertz  has  loft  about  a  quarter  of  its  ex- 
tent. That  rich  plain,  before  fo  beautiful,  now  prefents  a 
mountain  of  100  feet  in  height,  ii  league  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth.  The  villages  of  Goldau  and  Rothen, 
confiding  of  1 15  houfes;  that  of  Bulingen,  of  1 26;  and  that 
of  Kufiock,  have  totally  difappcared.  Of  Lauwertz,  which 
had  25  houfes,  there  remain  ten  buildings,  all  much  damaged. 
Twenty  years  previoufly,  general  Pfyfler  predicted  this 
cataftrophe,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  nature 
of  the  mountain.  A  profefibr  of  Schwitz  faid,  that 
above  Spietsfleu  there  was  a  lake  of  water  which  had  un- 
dermined the  rock  for  feveral  years,  and  that  below  there 
was  a  cavern  of  great  depth,  where  the  waters  were  in- 
gulphed.  The  quantity  of  water  which  had  fallen  during 
the  preceding  years  haftened  the  cataftrophe,  and  the  rains 
of  fome  preceding  weeks  decided  it.  On  the  iotli,  eight 
hundred  perfons  were  employed  in  digging  for  the  bodies  of 
thofe  who  were  deftroyed  by  the  falling  of  the  mountain. 
In  forming  a  channel  to  draw  off  the  waters,  between  thirty 
"id  forty  labourers  were  fwallowed  up  by  a  torrent  of 
muddy  water  which  broke  in  upon  them  fuddenly.  Annual 
Regrfter,  1806,  page  449. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  North  Wales,  Cumberland, 
and  Weftmoreland,  fimilar  effects,  on  a  diminutive  fcale, 
are  taking  place  ;  and  the  fcattered  mafles  of  rock,  fpread 
widely  over  the  fides  and  feet  of  the  hills,  prove  that  they 
have  once  had  a  greater  elevation. 

By  the  decay  of  rocks  and  mountains,  new  and  pro- 
ductive foils  are  formed  to  renovate  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
and  fit  it  for  the  fupport  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  thole  rocks  which  form  the  moll  fer. 
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thing  we  are  certain,  that  the  formation  of  many  of  the  Se- 
condary ftrata  was  fubfequent  to  the  exiftence  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life ;  were  it  not  fo,  their  remains  could  not  be  enve- 
loped in  them.  Another  fact  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  many 
of  thefe  beds  were  depofited  very  gradually,  and  form  a 
medium  in  a  itate  of  perfect  tranquillity  :  this  is  proved  by 
the  extremely  delicate  unbroken  fibres  and  fpines  of  fome  of 
the  organic  remains  which  could  not  have  been  preferved 
entire,  had  the  particles  of  the  itony  matter,  by  which  they 
are  covered  and  imbedded,  been  of  considerable  fize,  or 
had  they  been  depofited  in  a  tumultuous  element.  See 
Strata. 

Rocks,  befide  furnifhing  the  metallic  ores,  and  materials 
for  architecture,  have  the  molt  important  ufes  in  the  phyfical 
conftitution,  of  the  globe,  not  only  as  forming  the  folid 
bafes  or  fkeletons  on  which  iflands  and  continents  are  con- 
structed, but  thefe  elevations  and  inequalities  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  fupply  the  dry  land  with  pure  and  running 
ftreams,  and  to  drain  the  fuperfluity  of  moifture  in  rainy 
feafons,  which  would  otherwife  form  ftagnant  and  putrid 
pools,  infecting  the  air  with  death  :  without  thefe  rocky 
elevations  the  earth  muft  remain  a  folitary  defert,  fitted  only 
for  the  abode  of  reptiles  and  amphibious  animals.  Thus, 
by  the  very  irregularity  and  confufion  which  feem  to  pre- 
vail in  the  difpofition  of  the  fractured  furface  of  the  globe, 


of  fome  parts  of  this  country,  as  many  of  the  more  northern 
diftricts,  and  moll  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  rocks  and  (trataof  other  kinds,  from  the  decompofi- 
tions  of  which  land  or  foils  have  been  formed,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  conititute  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  globe 
itfelf,  have  a  certain  order  and  arrangement,  which  is  not 
altogether  ufelefs  to  the  inquiring  farmer ;  efpecially  as 
ftrata  of  the  rocky  nature,  which  are  very  different  in  their 
kinds,  not  unfrequently  happen  to  be  allociated  together ; 
and  thofe  which  are  placed  directly  below  the  layers  of  land 
or  foil  contain  materials,  which  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  of 
utility  in  ameliorating  them.  But  the  general  view  of  the 
nature,  compofition,  and  pofition  of  rocks,  whether  of  the 
primary  or  fecondary  kind,  a£  well  as  of  other  natural 
Strata  of  a  fimilar  defcription,  properly  belongs  to  the 
general  head  of  rock  ;  which  fee.  See  alfo  Soil  and  Sub- 
soil. 

Rock,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  a  fubftance  or  body, 
which  is  of  much  utility  in  producing  effect  in  the  forming 
and  laying  out  the  grounds  of  country  refidences.  It  is 
fuggeited  by  Mr.  Loudon,  that,  though  in  reality  thefe 
can  neither  be  created,  increafed,  nor  taken  away,  yet  that 
feveral  operations  may  be  effected  with  them,  which  feem 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  confequently  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance in  landfcape.     They  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  either 


it  is  rendered  falubrious  and  productive,  and  prepared   to    Jhe-wn,  concealed,  or  rendered  more  characlerijlic.     They  may 
fatisfy  the  wants,   and  gratify  the  various  inclinations   and 
inftincts,  of  its  numerous  inhabitants. 

Rock,  in  Agriculture,  a  (tony  fubftance  of  different  kinds, 
that  frequently  affords  much  interruption  to  tillage,  and  is 
highly  injurious  as  a  fubftratum,  that  occafionally  upholds 
water,  and  prevents  its  pairing  downwards.  Where  this  lait 
is  the  cafe,  they  are  moftly  of  the  clofe,  hard,  compact 
kind.  They  may  likewife  be  hurtful  in  other  ways,  as  by 
covering  the  furface  of  grafs-land,  and  by  occupying  lands 
which  might  otherwife  produce  ufeful  plants.  Their  ef- 
fects, as  non-conductors  of  water,  depends  upon  their  qua- 
lities, in  fome  meafure,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  beds  of 
earthy  matter  in  which  they  are  fituated,  and  will  be  more 
fully  confidered  in  fpeaking  of  SpniHG-draining.  The  rocky 
beds  of  free-ftone,  blue-ttone,  and  lime-ftone,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  fome  other  forts,  exift  in  very  different  ftates,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  are,  on  that  account, 
more  or  lefs  favourable  to  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry,  in  the 
ground  by  which  they  are  covered. 

Rocks  of  particular  kinds  are  not  unfrequently  instru- 
mental,   in   their  decompofitions,    in   contributing   to    the 

formation  of  land  or  foil.     Thofe  lands  or  foils  which  arife, 

in  fome  degree,  from  the  decompofition  of  rocks  of  the  fand- 

ftone  and  granite  kinds,  are  for  the  moll  part  of  the  thin, 

poor,  hungry  defcription  ;  continuing  for  very  great  lengths 

of  time,  in  many  cafes,  with  but  very  flight  coverings  of 

vegetable  matter  or  plants  of  the  graffy  fort  upon  them. 

But  thofe  proceeding,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  decom- 
pofition and  mouldering  down  of  rocks  of  the  lime-ftone, 

chalk,  and  fome  other  kinds,  are  in  general  well  and  clofely 

befet  with  plants  of  the  permanent  grafs  kind,  and  give, 

when  broken  up,  deep  rich  earthy  beds,  for  the  nourifh- 

ment    and    fupport    of    different    forts    of    vegetables   as 

crops. 

Where   lands   are    fituated   immediately  upon   beds    or 

layers  of  rocks  or  ftones,  they  moftly  become  dry,   and 

fuitable  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation,  much  fooner  than 

where  they  are  depofited  upon  an  under-foil  of  a  clayey  or 

marly  nature.     This  approach  of  the  rocky  ftrata  towards 

the  furface-beds  of  land  or  foil,  is  probably  one  great  caufe 

pf  the  fertility  of  land  in  moift  or  wet  climates,  fuch  as  thofe 
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be  fhewn  with  more  and  better  effect,  by  taking  away  earth 
from  about  them,  and  forming  breaks  and  abruptneffes  in 
the  furface  of  the  ground  where  they  are.  This  may,  it  is 
faid,  be  accomplifhed  in  many  different  ways  ;  but  that 
thofe  methods  are  to  be  preferred,  which  are  molt  effectual 
in  (hewing  a  perpendicular  furface,  or  upright  front  of 
rock  ;  as  it  is  not  only  the  grandelt  manner  of  feeing  them 
that  can  be  contrived,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  eco- 
nomical and  confident  with  the  good  management  of  the 
land  ;  no  horizontal  furface  of  any  confequence,  whether  of 
the  wood  or  pafture  kind,  being  to  any  material  extent  de- 
stroyed. Rocks  appear  in  this  way  in  a  great  many  Situa- 
tions, in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  ornamental 
grounds  of  refidences. 

It  is  alfo  further  fuggefted,  that  rocks  may  be  fhewn  by 
removing  of  wood,  either  alone,  or  in  connection  with 
ground.  This  practice,  it  is  fuppofed,  would  often  have  a 
fine  effect  on  the  fides  of  hills,  mountains,  and  deeps,  as 
well  as  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes ;  in  the  lait  of 
which  cafes,  it  would  frequently  be  affifted  in  connection 
with  the  removal  of  water,  which  can  often  be  effected  with 
eafe  :  as,  for  inftance,  when  a  lake  has  an  outlet,  or  when 
the  channel  of  a  river  has  confiderable  declivity.  In  all 
cafes  where  rocks  are  to  be  fhewn,  it  is  conftantly  the  moft 
preferable  to  exhibit  erect,  projecting,  or  at  leaft  nearly 
perpendicular  Surfaces ;  as  other  kinds  never  occur  in  nature, 
except  under  the  lurface  of  water,  or  in  barren  deferts  :  for 
although  they  were  originally,  or  after  convulfions  of  na- 
ture, left  wholly  naked,  yet  by  time  and  circumilances 
they  have  gradually  become  clothed  on  their  upper  Surfaces 
by  an  earthy  matter  and  vegetable  productions. 

Rocks  may  be  concealed,  it  is  imagined,  either  com- 
pletely, or  in  a  partial  manner,  and  by  any  one  or  the  whole 
of  the  materials  which  (hew  them.  Complete  concealment 
is,  however,  it  is  thought,  rarely  defireable,  except  in 
cafes  where  the  rocks  are  of  the  barren  or  difagreeable 
kind  ;  as  in  the  inftance  of  a  perfectly  naked  furface  of 
rocks,  or  fmall  naked  angular  fragments  of  them  daring 
through  ground  of  uniform  or  fimple  furface  :  in  the  former 
of  which  cafes,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  earth  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  be  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  means  of  gun- 
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powder,   or  dugout  of  it  in  other  ways,  as  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  forming  and  laying  out  ornamented  grounds. 

But  partial  concealment  may  often  take  place  in  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,  and  is,  it  is  fuppofed,  bell  effected  by 
wood  ;  and  in  cafe  the  form  of  the  part  or  parts,  which  ap- 
pear, be  in  the  grand  ftyie,  and  the  concealment  accom- 
plished in  a  judicious  manner,  the  imagination,  winch  is 
ready  to  magnify  the  extent  or  power  of  indiftintt  objects, 
will,  it  is  fuppofed,  conceive  the  reft  to  be  much  more 
noble,  thnn  it  they  had  been  of  forms  capable  of  being  ad- 
vantageoufly  difclofed.  Partial  concealment  may  likewife 
iometimes  be  effedted  by  earth  or  water,  and  even  by  build- 
. ;  in  all  of  which,  the  general  principles  are  the  fame, 
it  is  fuppofed. 

It  is  ftatcd,  that  is  rendering  rocks  more  charafteriftic, 
iirlt  requisite  is  to  attend  to  their  general  characters : 
thele   may  either   be   grand,  terrific,  fanciful,  or  romantic 
and  pici'irefque.      Grandeur   here  conlills,  it  is  fuppofed, 
commonly  in  the  breadtli  of  light  and  fliade,  or  the  height 
of  the  maffes ;  and  may  be  heightened  by  increafing  thefe, 
either  by   removing  fmail    parts  of  the  rock  itlelf,  or  by 
clearing  away  the  appertaining  matters,   which  tend  to  con- 
ceal or  injure  the  principal  maffes.      Romantic  or  terrific- 
rocks  may,  it  is  thought,  fometimes  be  improved  by  con- 
cealment or  djfclofure,  but  rarely  by  increafing  their  cha- 
racter,     And   thole   of   pifturefque   beauty  may   often  be 
operated  upon  with  fuccefs,  either  by  giving  more  breadth, 
variety,  or  intricacy  to  the  rocks  themfelves  ;  or  by  covering 
with  vegetation  ;    or  planting  trees  before  them,  to 
ellect   variety  or   harmony  ;  or  bulhes  and  creepers  above 
i,  to  harlg  over  and  produce  (hade  and  intricacy.     An 
excels  of  intricacy  is,  however,    fuggefted,   as  dangerous, 
and  as  tending  more  than  any  other  quality  to  make  a  rock 
trilling.     Crags  are  faid  to  be  frequently  trifling  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  rock  in  different  lituations.     In  Ihort, 
the  management  of  rocks,  it  is  imagined,  is  yet  very  little, 
it  at  all,  underftood  in  this  country.     In  many  parts  they 
are  indeed  ieen  (hewn,  but  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  they  ap- 
pear little  better  than  upright  maffes  of  red  earth.     The 
Subject:  is  unqueltionably  deferving  of  more  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  met  with,  from  the  deiigners  of  ornamented 
grounds. 

Rock- 11^0)1,  any  fort  of  work  or  defign,  which  is  formed 
of  the  parts  or  fragments  of  rocks,  or  large  ltone6,  in  gar- 
dens or  pleafure-grounds. 

All  works  of  this  nature  fhould  be  contrived  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  harmonize  as  much  as  poflible  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  lituations  or  places  in  which  they  are  made. 
See  Rock  and  Stone. 

They  were  formerly  much  more  common,  in  botli  thefe 
fituations,  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
Rock  Alum.     See  Ai.r.M. 

RocK-Butter,  in  Mineralogy,  a  (aline  mineral,  formed  in 
the  fifiures  of  rocks  of  alum-llate.  It  occurs  both  maffive 
and  UaLicHtical,  and  fometimes  pulverulent.  It  has  a 
greyifh-whitc  or  a  draw-yellow  colour,  and  a  fweetifh  and 
fomewhat  acidulous  allringcnt  tailc,  like  alum.  Ii  i  in 
deed  a  k:;id  of  native  alum.  The  feel  is  fomewhat  greafy, 
from  which  and  its  colour  it  has  received  i 

RoCK-Cori,  Suber  Montanum,    a  flexible  and   Son 
elallic   mineral,   found    in   mineral   veins.      It    is    ■■ 
mafiive,  and  fometimes  in  laminse  or  plate:,  :    thele  have  I 
called  rock-leather  and  ruck-flelh.      The  common  colour  is 
a   yellowiSh-grey  of  various  (hades:  it  is  fometimes  a  ycl- 
lowifh-brown    and   cream-colour.       It  has   a   fibrous    flruc- 
tur      and  but  little  lullre.     The  fractured  furface  is  deli- 
cately  uneven.      This   mineral    is    opaque,  and    very    loft, 
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yielding    to    the    nail. 
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It   breaks   with   great    difficulty, 

and  cracks  when  handled  :   it   is   fo    light   as    to   fwim    on 
water,  aud   is  almolt  infufible   in  the  flame  of  the  blow 
pipe. 

The  constituent  parts,  as  given  by  Bergmann,  ai 
Silex  - 

Magnefia 

Alumine      ... 
Lime 
Iron  ... 


Rock-cork  approaches  in  its  nature  to  afbeftus,  from 
which  it  differs  principally  by  the  promifcuous  arrangement 
of  the  fibres. 

Ro(  K-Cnjlah  the  pureft  variety  of  cryftallized  quartz. 
(See  Quartz.)  This  (lone  is  fometimes  employed  in 
jewellery,  and  is  differently  named,  according  to  the  places 
from  whence  it  is  procured,  as  Briltol  ftone,  Scotch 
pebbles,  &c. 

RoCK-Fifi,  a  common  Englifh.  name  for  the  gobius  ma- 
rums,  or  lea-gudgeon.      See  Gonius  Niger. 

Rock  Germander,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  veronica: 
which  fee. 

Rock-O//.     See  Petroleum. 

RocK-Ouzel,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ring  Ouzel,  and 
Amzel. 

RoCK-Rofe,  in  Botany.      See  ClSTUS. 

ROCK-Sak,  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  a  natural  fait,  of 
the  fame  kind  as  common  table  fait.  This  uletul  mineral 
forms  large  beds  and  maffes  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
even  compofes  entire  mountains.  It  occurs  in  large  colum- 
fpheroidal   concretions,  and  alfo   cryftallized   in 


nar   or 

cubes.  Rock-falt  is  fubdivided  by  Werner  into  two  kinds, 
foliated  and  fibrous.  The  more  common  colours  of  foliated 
rock-falt  are,  white,  grey,  reddilh-brown,  and  red;  but 
fometimes  it  is  violet,  (ley-blue,  and  green,  and  is  more 
or  lefs  tranfparent  or  pellucid  :  it  breaks  into  cubical  frag- 
ments, which  have  a  vitreous  luftre  :  the  llruc"ture  is  indif- 
tinftly  foliated.  In  fibrous  rock-falt  the  fibres  are  generally 
fmall  and  curved  ;  in  other  refpefts  it  differs  little  from  the 
former.  The  tafte  of  both  is  like  that  of  common  fait. 
The  red  varieties  are  coloured  by  earthy  matter  and  oxyd  of 
iron  ;  the  white  and  tranfparent  are  extremely  pure,  being 
compofed  almoft  entirely  of  muriatic  acid  and  foda,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Davy,  of  chlorine  and  (odium.  In  the  pureft  kind 
alfo,  there  is  fcarcely  any  trace  of  water  of  cryltallization. 
According  to  Henry,  pure  tranfparent  rock-falt,  calcined 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  low  red  heat,  equal  to  four  or  five  de- 
grees of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  loft  abfolutely  nothing  of 
its  weight.  It  is  remarkable,  alfo,  that  if  free  from  any 
adventitious  moifture,  it  may  be  Suddenly  and  ftrongly 
heated  with  fcarcely  any  of  that  found  called  decrepitation, 
which  i>  produced  by  a  limilar  treatment  of  all  thi 
of  in  '  '  ed  common  fait.  The  fpecific  gravi 
pun  ,1  Specimens  of  rock-falt  is  about  2.170,  o?  the  left  pure 

about  2. J 30.  * 

Rock-falt  ii  widely  dillributed  over  the  globe  ;  it  app 
ipally  in   the   lower   fecondary  Hrata.       It    is   molt' 
quently  accompanied  with  fulphate  of  lime  or  gypfum,  and 
by  bed  .  ..I    clay  impn  gnated  with  fait.      Belide   the  fed-  01 
rock-falt  which  are  known,  numerous  brine-fprings  in  va- 
rious part-;  of  the  world   atteft  the  exillence  of    tin's  mineral 

deep  1  Surface,  as  it  i.  evident  thefe  Springs  perco- 

I  fait,  or  Strata  impregnated  with  it.  Several  brine- 

,    have  recentl)  been  difcovercdin  the  deep  coal-mine* 
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of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  In  the  coal-mines  near 
Afhby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicefterfhire,  there  are  fprings  ot 
brine  245  yards  below  the  furface  ;  and  though  thefe  fprings 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  they  are  140  yards  below  the 
level  of  the  fea.  How  much  deeper  their  fource  may  be,  has 
not  been  afcertained. 

The  moil  obvious  hypothefis  refpe&ifig  the  formation  of 
rock-falt  is,  the  one  which  fuppofes  that  it  was  depofited  from 
the  fea,  or  by  the  deficcation  of  fait  lakes  which  formerly 
covered  the  prefent  continents.  Againft  this  it  has  been 
objefted,  that  the  compofition  of  rock-falt  is  much  more 
pure  than  the  contents  of  fea-water,  which  contains  a 
quantity  both  of  muriate  and  fulphate  of  magnefia,  ful- 
phate  of  foda,  and  of  fulphate  of  lime.  Rock-falt  is 
alfo  found  at  great  heights  above  the  prefent  level  of  the  fea. 
Thefe  objections  will,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  be  invali- 
dated by  the  confideration  that  whatever  impurities  there 
may  be  in  fea-water,  if  the  procefs  of  evaporation  go  on 
very  flowly  the  fait  will  be  cryttallized  nearly  pure.  Of  this 
we  have  an  inftance  in  the  fpecies  of  fait  made  at  Lyming- 
ton,  in  Hampfhire,  called/a//  cat,  which  is  gradually  formed 
in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  by  fpontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquor  which  drains  from  the  common  fait. 
This  fait  is  fo  pure  (though  evaporated  from  the  moll  im- 
pure part,  the  mother  water,  or  refidue  of  fea-water),  that 
1000  parts  contain  only  12  of  foreign  impurities,  or  little 
more  than  one  per  cent.  Thus  if  the  deficcation  of  lakes 
or  bafins  filled  with  fait  water  were  very  gradual,  as  it 
muit  be,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  fubterranean  fires,  the  mu- 
riate of  foda  or  rock-falt  would  be  cryftallized  before  the 
other  falts,  which  being  more  deliquetcent  might  be  lepa- 
rated  and  warned  away.  In  this  manner  the  fulphate  of 
lime  or  gypfum,  which  exifts  in  fea-water,  and  accompanies 
rock-falt,  may  alfo  have  been  depofited,  and  being  nearly  in- 
foluble  would  remain. 

The  occurrence  of  rock-falt  deep  under  the  earth,  or 
high  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  can  fcarcely  form  an  objec- 
tion to  its  formation  from  lea-water  ;  for  it  is  admitted  by 
all  geologifts,  and  is  proved  by  undoubted  fails,  that  the 
ocean  once  covered  our  prefent  continents.  Now  by  what- 
ever procefs  the  dry  land  was  raifed  above  the  fea,  whether 
by  the  elevation  of  the  former,  or  the  depreffion  ot  the  beds 
of  the  latter,  extenfive  hollows  and  clofed  vallies  muft  have 
formed  lakes  of  fait  water,  from  which  the  fait  might  be 
depofited  by  evaporation.  Some  of  thefe  vallies  or  hollows 
would  occur  in  elevated  fituations.  With  refpect  to  the 
beds  of  rock-falt  placed  under  other  ftrata,  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  fecondary 
ftrata,  the  exiilence  of  organic  remains  in  them  prove  that 
each  (Iratum  was  once  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  globe,  and 
the  ftrata  by  which  it  is  covered  were  depofited  upon  it  in 
fuccefiive  and  probably  at  diftant  periods.  Nor  is  the  diffi- 
culty greater  with  retpetl  to  the  ftrata  covering  rock-falt, 
than  the  ftrata  covering  coal  and  beds  of  coal-fhale  abound- 
ing in  vegetable  impreffions.  No  organic  remains  have  in- 
deed been  difcovered  in  the  ftrata  over  the  rock-falt  of 
Chefhire,  but  they  are  commonly  met  with  at  greater  depths 
over  the  rock-falt  beds  in  Poland,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  occurrence  of  rock-falt  at  the  fides  or  feet 
of  extenfive  mountainous  chains,  may  perhaps  illuftrate  its 
formation,  as  it  is  probable  thefe  extenfive  chains  once 
formed  the  boundaries  of  inland  feas  or  lakes,  when  the  re- 
lative level  of  the  ocean  and  our  continents  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  prefent. 

Rock-falt  is  not  mined  in  any  part  of  our  ifiand,  ex- 
cept  Chefhire,  though  it  was  bored  through  at  Droit- 
wich  ;  and   it  exifts,  in   all  probability,  in   many   (if   the 


weilern  counties  through  which  the  red  fand-rock  extends. 
We  have  proofs  of  its  exiitence  from  the  brine-fprings  at 
Droitwitch,  in  Worcellerfhire,  at  Lemington  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  and  at  Alhby  Wolds,  in  Leicelterlhire  ;  and  alfo  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  England.  The  fprings  at  Droitwitch  furnifh  a  brine 
as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  Chefhire.  A  defcription  of  the  rock- 
falt  of  Chefhire  being  given  as  an  articleof  rural  economy, 
we  fhall  proceed  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  molt  im- 
portant repoiitories  of  this  ufeful  mineral  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Salt  is  very  abundant  in  Africa  ;  all  the  plains  and  fandy 
defarts  are  impregnated  with  fait,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  fprings  in  thefe  defarts  are  fo  faline,  that  it  is  not  poffi- 
ble  to  drink  the  water.  To  the  fouth  of  Abyffinia,  at  the 
feet  of  the  mountains  which  feparate  that  country  from  that 
of  the  Gallas  negroes,  fait  exilts  in  dry  and  folid  maffes. 
The  fummit  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  defart  to 
the  weit  of  Cairo,  prefents  an  immenfe  plain  covered  with  a 
mafs  of  fait.  According  to  Horneman  it  is  fpread  over  fo 
large  a  track  of  furface,  that  no  eye  can  reach  its  termination 
in  one  direction  ;  its  breadth  extends  feveral  miles.  To  the 
welt  ol  the  defart  ot  Sahara  are  the  great  fait  rocks  of 
Tegaza,  on  the  louth-eail  frontier  of  the  defart  of  Zuen- 
ziga,  a  little  diftance  from  Cape  Blanc.  They  are  worked 
by  the  Moors.  Thefe  fait  mines  furnifh  the  white  and  co- 
loured fait,  which  is  carried  by  caravans  to  Cafnah  and 
Tombuftoo,  to  fupply  the  Negro  llates  ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  are  any  fait  mines  in  Negro  land  properly 
called.  The  mines  of  fait  fpread  in  that  part  of  Africa 
which  the  ancients,  called  Libya,  have  been  well  indicated  by- 
Herodotus,  and  it  is  in  this  country  that  he  has  defcribed 
buildings  conitrudled  of  rock-falt,  like  thofe  in  Caramania 
and  Arabia.  Other  fait  mines,  according-  to  Park,  are 
found  on  the  fouthern  frontier  of  the  great  defart  Sahara. 
Their  produce  is  alfo  lold  to  the  Negroes  on  the  borders  of 
the  Niger  and  the  Jolibe.  In  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  mount 
Had  Delfa  is  entirely  compofed  of  very  compadt  fait  of  a 
red  and  violet  colour.  The  lake  des  Marques,  and  the  plains 
near  it,  alio  contain  much  fait.  There  are  mines  of  rock- 
falt  in  the  country  of  Bamba,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 
On  all  the  weilern  coalt  of  Africa  there  are  fait  lakes  and 
marfhes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
and  in  Caffraria,  rock-falt  is  lets  common  ;  but  there  are 
ialt  lakes  to  the  eatt  of  the  Cape,  on  the  frontiers  of  Caf- 
fraria, which  contain  at  the  bottom  beds  of  fait  varioufly 
coloured. 

Salt  lakes  exift  in  the  Cape  Verde  iflands,  and  natural 
falt-marfhes,  particularly  in  Bona  Villa. 

Spain  is  the  only  country  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  which 
contains  extenfive  repofitories  of  rock-falt  in  confiderable 
maffes  above  the  furface.  It  is  found  therein  elevated  fitua- 
tions, forming  entire  hills  :  brine-fprings  alfo  iffue  from  the 
feet  of  the  mountains  which  traverfe  that  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  of  Mr.  Bowles,  the  repofitory  of 
rock-falt  which  lies  between  Caparofo  and  the  river  Ebro, 
is  in  a  chain  of  hills  which  extend  from  eall  to  weft.  Thefe 
hills  are  compofed  of  lirr.e-ftone,  mingled  with  gypfum,  the 
chain  extending  "more  than  two  leagues.  In  the  moft  ele- 
vated part  is  lituated  the  village  of  Valtierra,  on  a  flope 
towards  the  middle  of  which  is  found  a  bed  of  rock-falt.  It 
may  be  about  400  paces  long,  and  80  wide.  The  fait  is 
contained  in  a  bed  of  about  five  feet  in  thicknefs. 

"  I  examined,"  he  adds,  "  with  attention  thofe  beds  of 
fait  ;  I  compared  them  with  the  layers  of  earth  and  gypfum 
in  which  it  is  imbedded  ;  I  found  the  outfide  layer  to  be  com- 
pofed of  gypfum  ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  I  met  with 
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two  inches  of  white  fait,  fucceeded  by  two  inches  of  ftony 
fait,  and  a  layer  of  earth.  I  found  others  alternately  cora- 
pofed  of  earth  and  fait  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mine, 
which  is  of  gvpfum,  undulated  like  the  other  layers.  The 
layers  of  falinc  rock  are  of  a  dufky  blue,  thofe  of  fait  are 
white. 

"  This  mine  is  confiderably  elevated  above  the  fea,  for  you 
afcend  continually  all  the  way  from  Bayonne. 

"  The  fecond  hill  is  that  of  Cardona,  in  Catalonia,  near  the 
mountain  of  Montferrat,  fixteen  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of 
Barcelona,  and  a  few  leagues  from  the  Pyrenees. 

"  The  village  of  Cardona  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  of  fait,  which,  from  the  fides  of  the  river  Cardonere, 
teems  nearly  mural.  This  rock  is  a  block  of  maffive  fait, 
which  rifes  from  the  earth  about  four  or  five  hundred  feet, 
without  crevices,  chafms,  or  layers.  No  gypfum  is  found 
near  it.  This  block  is  about  a  league  in  circumference  ;  and 
its  elevation  is  equal  to  that  of  the  furrounduig  mountains  : 
as  its  depth  is  not  known,  it  is  impofiible  to  fay  on  what  it 
reits. 

"  In  general,  the  fait,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is 
white,  though  fome  parts  are  red  ;  fome  is  alfo  found  of  a 
fine  blue.  There  are  alfo  in  Spain  other  repolitories  of  rock- 
falt  and  faline  fprings.  In  La  Mancha,  at  Almengranilla, 
there  is  a  mafs  of  fait  limilar  to  that  of  Cardona ;  it  is  feventy 
yards  in  diameter,  mixed  with  fulphate  of  lime,  and  covered 
with  the  fame  (tone,  including  cryitals  of  red  quartz  ;  above 
which  are  filiceous  pudding-Hones,  and  a  ftratum  of  car- 
bonate of  lime." 

The  mines  of  rock-falt  that  are  wrought  at  Poza,  near 
Burgos,  in  Caltille,  are  remarkably  fituated,  being  placed 
in  a  vaft.  crater.  A  French  traveller,  M.  Fernandez, 
found  pumice -ftones,  puzzolana,  and  other  volcanic  pro- 
ductions there. 

Rock-falt  is  likewife  found  near  Aranjuez  and  Ocanna,  in 
the  tranfition  hills  between  Sierra  Morena  and  Madrid. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  Pyrenees  no  beds  of  rock-falt 
have  been  difcovered,  but  numerous  brine-fprings  occur,  par- 
ticularly at  Salie6  :  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees 
the  foil  is  calcareous,  and  fulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fpring. 

There  are  falt-fpring  at  Salies,  to  the  fouth  of  Thouloufe. 
alfo  at  Salins  and  Montmorat,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura  ; 
in  the  fir  ft.  of  thefe  the  water  contains  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
fait. 

There  are  about  twenty  brine-fprings  in  the  department  of 
La  Meurthe,  which  contain,  on  the  average,  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  fait.  Thefe  fprings  are  at  no  great  diftance  from 
each  other  ;  fome  arc  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  Jura,  the 
others  at  the  foot  of  the  Vofges  :  the  product  of  thefe  brine- 
fprings  fupplies  Switzerland  with  fait.  There  arc  falt-fprings 
in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  midlt  of  the  Higher 
Alps.  In  the  fame  department,  near  St.  Maurice,  there  is 
a  falt-rock  near  the  region  of  perpetual  fnow,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  higheft  fituatiun  in  Europe  where  this  mineral  oc- 
curs. The  rockconfifts  of  gypfum,  intermixed  or  impreg- 
nated with  fait,  which  is  extracted  by  folution  in  water  ;  the 
infokible  part  remains  porous  and  light.  Various  brine- 
fprings  alfo  occur  in  other  parts  ot   France. 

Though  there  are  numerous  brine-fprings  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  no  beds  of  rock-falt  appear  on  the  furface,  until 
we  approach  the  circle  of  Auflria  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  range  of  falt-rocks  commences  at  Halle,  in 
the  Tyrol,  paffes  through  Reichcnthal  in  Bavaria,  and  con- 
tinues to  Hallein  in  Sal/burgh,  Halltadt,  Ifchcl,  and 
Ebenlcl,   in  Auftria,    and   terminates  at   Auffe  in    Styria. 
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The  fait  at  Halle  is  worked  in  a  peculiar  manner  :  parallel 
galleries  are  run  into  the  rock,  in  thefe  dykes  are  formed,  and 
water  is  let  into  them,  where  it  remains  from  five  to  twelve 
months.  When  the  water  is  faturated,  it  is  drawn  off  in 
pipes,  and  the  folution  is  evaporated. 

On  comparing  the  geological  filiation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  beds  of  rock-falt  and  brine-fprings,  it  will  be  feen 
that  they  occur  molt  frequently  at  the  foot  of  high  moun- 
tainous chains.  The  mines  of  rock-falt  in  Tranfylvania, 
Upper  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  Poland,  may  be  cited  in 
further  proof  of  this.  Thefe  mines  are  numerous,  and  very 
important  from  their  extent,  and  the  vaft  maffes  of  fait  they 
contain.  They  are  found  along  the  chain  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  fpread  nearly  in  an  equal  degree  on  each  fide 
of  the  chain  accompanying  thefe  mountains  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  from  Wieliczka  in  Poland, 
towards  the  north,  to  Fokfzian  or  Rymnickin  Moldavia,  to 
the  fouth. 

The  (trip  of  land  that  contains  the  falt-rock  or  brine- 
fprnigs,  is  near  forty  leagues  broad  in  fome  parts.  In  it 
may  be  reckoned  about  fixteen  mines,  that  are  worked  for 
lalt ;  forty-three  indieations  of  mines  that  have  never  been 
wrought ;  and  four  hundred  and  twenty,  or  four  hundred  and 
thirty,   brine-fprings. 

The  moil  remarkable  of  thefe  commence  in  the  north- 
eaft,  and  extend  in  a  foutherly  direction,  including  thofe  of 
Wieliczka,  Bochnia,  and  Samber,  in  Poland  ;  and  fome 
brine-fprings  in  Buchovina  and  Moldavia,  particularly  near 
Ockna.  On  the  fouth-welt  of  the  chain,  following  the  fame 
direction,  are  thofe  of  Sowar,  near  Eperies,  in  Upper  Hun- 
gary ;  of  Marmarofch,  in  Hungary  ;  of  Dees,  Torda, 
Paraid,  and  Vifackna,  near  Herman  lladt,  in  Tranfylvania, 
&c. 

The  falt-mines  of  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow,  and  thofe  of 
Bothnia,  which  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  them,  have  become 
celebrated  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  almoft  every 
traveller  who  has  vilited  that  country  ;  many  of  their  defcrip- 
tions  are  too  highly  coloured.  They  are,  indeed,  very  an- 
cient, having  been  worked  ever  fince  the  year  1251  ;  but 
have  nothing  to  diltinguifli  them  above  others,  except  the 
extent  of  the  works  in  the  beds  of  rock-falt,  the  dimenfions 
of  which  ltill  remain  unknown.  The  ground  that  covers  the 
rock-falt  is  compofed,  like  that  over  molt  other  falt-mines,  of 
alternate  itrata  of  fand,  pebbles,  and  marie,  including  large 
blocks  of  fait.  You  go  down  to  thefe  mines  by  fix  (hafts, 
of  four  or  five  yards  in  diameter.  Various  ftru&ures  have 
been  formed  in  the  body  of  the  fait  itfelf.  We  find  there  a 
liable,  chambers,  and  chapels,  all  the  parts  of  which,  as 
pillars,  altars,  and  ftatues,  are  of  fait.  The  (hafts  and  gal- 
leries are  perfectly  dry,  fo  that  you  are  more  incommoded  by 
duft  than  dirt.  There  are  fprings,  however,  both  of  fait 
water  and  of  frefh  in  thefe  mines.  It  appears  that  the  air  it 
not  fo  foul  in  them  as  in  moil  fait  mines;  but  the  workmen 
do  not  refide  in  them,  as  fome  have  afferted.  In  certain  part  :• 
of  the  mine,  hydrogen  gas  fometimes  collects  and  ex- 
plodes. 

The  fait  is  cut  out  in  little  alcending  fteps.  It  is  formed 
into  parallelepipedona,  weighing  about  eighty  or  a  hundred 
pound;,  or  into  cylinders,  which  are  put  into  calks.  This 
mine  produces  about  fix  thoufand  tons  of  fait  every 
year. 

According  to  the  defcription  of  Dr.  Townfon,  the  fait  in 
the  upper  mines  does  not  form  continuous  itrata,  or  rocks, 
but  exilts  in  immenie  detached  block*  or  maffes,  imbedded  in 
marie.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ftrata  which 
cover  the  J  il' . 

3  E  2  Vegetable 
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Vegetable  foil     ...  -  -  4 

Sandy  clay  -  -  -  -  '  -  10 

Fine  fand  effervefcing  with  acids  •  -  -  7 

Marie  with  fand,  containing  fragments  of  fand-ftone        18 
Sand-ftone  ...  -  -  2 

Marie  mixed  with  fait,  in  fmall  particles  and  cubes  4: 

At  the   depth   of  forty   yards  in  this  marlc  the  fait   is 
found.     The  blocks  of  this  mineral  are  of  fuch  a  fize,  that 
in  paffing  through  the  galleries  formed  in  them,  fometimes 
the  upper,  and  fometimes  the  lower  end  only  of  a  block 
may  be  feen  ;  but  often,  though  the  galleries  are  three  or 
four  yards   high,    the  breadth   can  only   be  obferved,  and 
even  in  fome  places  the  blocks  of  fait  form  the  fides  of  the 
gallery   for  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.     Thefe    blocks  com- 
pofe  the  upper  bed  of  fait,   and  from  them  the  whole   ot 
what    is    called    the    green    fait    is    obtained.      This   fait, 
which  is  of  a  greenifh  or  blackifh  hue,  owe;  its  colour  to 
numerous  fine  particles  of  a  fubltance  which  fcems  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  argillaceous  fchiftus  fcattered  through  it.  This 
variety  of  fait,  on  account  of  its  impurity,  is  retained  in  the 
country  for  home  confumption.     In  this  marie,  alfo,  blocks 
of  fand-ftone  are  fometimes  found  imbedded,  and  the  marie 
itfelf   is    ftrongly    impregnated      with   fait.      Lower   down 
there  is  another  bed  of  fait,  called  fzybicker  fait,  which  is  in 
fome  places   two   or  three  yards  thick  ;    it  is  of  a   purer 
quality  than  the  former,  and  is  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
This  variety  of  falt-rock  is  difpofed  in  very  exteniive  beds. 
The  mine  has  been  driven  in  one  place  twelve  hundred  yards, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  four  hundred  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
fait  being  ftill  found  there.      The  utmoft  extent  is  yet  un- 
known.    The  nature  of  the  ftratum  beneath  the  fzybicker 
fait  has  not  been  afcertained ;  for  the  miners,  being  appre- 
henfive  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  water,  have  never  pro- 
ceeded to  a  great  depth  in  this  ftratum.     The  greater!  depth 
of  the  mine  is  two  hundred  and  forty  yards.     It  does  not 
appear  that  the  remains  of  organized  bodies  have  been  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  itrata  connected  with  the  falt- 
rocks  now  defcribed.     None  have  been  obferved,  according 
to  Dr.  Townfon's  information,  in  the  fzybicker  fait,  or  the 
lower  ftrata  ;  but  fome  have  been  feen  in  the  marie  which 
envelopes  the  block  of  green  fait ;  fuch  as  bivalve  fhells,  at 
the  depth  of  fetenty-two  yards  ;  crabs'  claws,  at  the  depth 
of  eighty  yards  ;    and  charred  coal,  mixed   with  fait  and 
gypfum,  at  the  great  depth  of  two  hundred  yards. 

From  the  circumftance  of  mafs  being  formerly  celebrated 
in  thefe  mines  two  or  three  times  a  week,  it  has  been  faid 
that  the  workmen,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred,  live 
conftantly  below  ground.  They  do  not,  however,  continue 
longer  than  their  hours  of  working.  To  keep  the  mines 
dry,  the  fait  water  is  drawn  up  m  leathern  facks,  and  is 
thrown  away  ;  the  fmall  quantity  of  frefh  water  which  they 
afford  is  reierved  for  the  ufe  of  the  horfes  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fubterraneous  operations.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Townfon  vifited  them,  twenty-four  horfes  were  conftantly 
kept  below  ground. 

In  the  mine  of  Bochnia  the  fait  prefents  itfelf  in  a  ftratum 
at  once,  and  not  in  detached  pieces.  The  ftrata  of  clay,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  fait,  are  undulated,  and  not  of  an  uniform 
thickneis.  The  fait  is  fometimes  brown,  at  others  reddifh, 
and  at  others  traufparent.  The  different  coloured  fait  is 
not  arranged  in  parallel  layers.  The  ftrata  dip  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty  degrees  with  the  horizon.  Dr.  Town- 
fon informs  us  that  very  beautiful  fpecimens  of  fibrous 
muriate  of  loda  are  found  in  it. 

At  Thorda  the  mafs  of  fait  is  divided  into  horizontal 
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but  undulated  ftrata.     Thefe  ftrata  are  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  thick.      The  loweft  are  the  moit  undulated. 

Near  Ockr,a,  in  Moldavia,  there  is  a  hill  of  rock-falt,  in 
many  parts  of  which  the  fait  appears  expofed  to  view. 

The  mines  on  the  fouth-ealt  of  the  Carpathian  chain 
appear  more  numerous,  and  are  difperfed  through  a  greater 
fpace  of  ground  than  thofe  on  the  north-eaft.  Thev  are  in 
general  very  near  the  furface.  Some  of  thofe  in  Tranfyl- 
vania  are  fo  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  perfons  are  appointed  I 
cover  the  fait  with  turf,  when  it  i-  warned  bare  by  the  rain. 
Thefe  maffes,  however,  are  fo  thick,  that  their  bottom  ha= 
never  been  found.  They  are  not  worked  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  feventy  or  eighty  yards,  becaufe 
the  extraction  of  the  fait  becomes  then  too  expenfive.  In 
the  county  of  M  h  they  have  been  wrought  to  the 

depth  of  upward  of  two  hundred  yards.  Tiiefe  mines  con- 
tain likewiie  a  great  deal  of  petroleum,  and  the  ground  in 
.  they  are  contained  is  every  where  furrowed  by  rivers. 
The  mud  interpofed  between  the  water  of  thefe  and  the 
fait,  is  imagined  to  prevent  the  fait  from  being  diffolved  by 
them. 

At  Paraid,  in  Tranfylvania,  there  is  a  valley,  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  which  are  of  pure  fait.  Walls  of  fait  appeal- 
there  lixty  or  feventy  yards  high. 

The  mine  of  Eperies  is  three  hundred  and  iixty  yards 
deep. 

In  the  fait  mines  of  Marmarofch,  water  has  been  found 
included  in  the  fubftance  of  the  falt-rock. 

The  mines  of  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Carpathian  mountains 
are  generally  wrought  by  means  of  (hafts.  There  are  at 
leaf!  two  to  each  mine  ;  one  for  the  workmen,  the  other 
for  drawing  up  the  fait.  The  fait  is  cut  out  in  afcending 
fteps,  which  produces  empty  fpaces,  of  a  conical  form,  in  the 
midft  of  the  ftrata.  The  ladders  reach  perpendicularly  to 
the  bottom  of  this  conical  fpace  :  fo  that  within  it  they 
ftand  perfectly  detached.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  of  fait  is  extracted,  leaving  empty  fpaces,  which  are 
conical,  and  which  communicate  with  one  another  by  means 
of  galleries.  It  has  been  thought,  that,  in  order  to  leave 
lefs  fait,  it  would  be  better  to  give  thefe  fpaces  the  fhape 
of  a  parabola.  The  fait  is  fo  plentiful,  that  the  miners  are 
paid  only  for  fuch  pieces  as  weigh  upwards  of  eighty 
pounds,  the  others  being  rejected  as  ufclefs.  When  the 
workmen  are  incommoded  by  water,  it  is  drawn  up  in 
leathern  bags,  to  be  emptied  out  of  the  mine. 

The  Tranfylvanians  and  Moldavians  extract  fait  from 
their  brine-fprings,  by  throwing  the  water  on  wood  fires, 
as  the  Gauls  and  Germans  did  in  former  times. 

No  falt-mine,  or  brinc-fpring,  is  known  either  in  Sweden, 
or  in  Norway. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  both,  and  particularly  of  fait 
lakes,  in  Ruffia.      Among  thefe  is  the  fait  lake  of  Tor,  to- 
wards the  northern  extremity  of  Little  Tartary. 
There  are  fimilar  fait  lakes  in  the  Crimea. 
At  Balachna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  are  fome  very 
rich  brine-fprings. 

In  Rullia,  in  Afia,  we  find  the  brine-fprings  of  Permia,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  number  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Poyas. 

About  eighty  verfts  from  Vena  Tayeofka,  in  the  defart 
between  the  Wolga  and  the  Uralian  mountains,  there  is  a 
mine  of  rock-falt. 

In  the  government  of  Aftracan,  to  the  nortli  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  in  the  environs  of  Orenburgh,  and  in  the 
country'  of  the  Bafhkirians,  fait  lakes  are  very  common, 
and   the    water    evaporating  during   the   fummcr,  the   fait 

appears 
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appears  eryftallized  on  their  furface,  and  round  their  borders. 
When  this  water  is  highly  concentrated,  it  has  a  deep  red 
colour.  The  fait  formed  in  them  lias  often  the  fame  hue  ; 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  difTufes  a  very  perceptible 
violet  fmell. 

One  of  thefe  is  the  fait  lake  of  Elton,  above  Aftraean.  in 
the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  Wolga.  The  Kal- 
mucks called  it  the  Golden  lake,  becatife  of  its  red  ap- 
pearance, when  the  fun  mines  on  it. 

The  lake  of  Bogdo,  fltuate  near  this,  yields  a  perfe'&ly 
white  fait,  free  from  fulphate  of  magncfia,  and  preferred  to 
that  of  lake  Elton. 

Near  Allracan,  too,  is  the  mine  of  Iletzki,  celel 
the  quantity  of  lalt  it  furniihes.     The  fait  li  great 

depth,  and  rolls  on  a  very  hard  clay.  The  foil  above  it  is 
fandy,  and  full  of  holes,  containing  water  faturated  with  lalt. 

In  Sil  re  is  a  mine  of  rock-fall  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Kaptendoi  ;  and  on  that  of  the  Kawda  are  fourteen 
brine-fprings.  Others  are  found  iu  the  government  ol  Ko- 
livah,  and  in  the  environs  of  Irkutfk,  near  the  lake  Baikal, 
in  the  centre  of  Aliatic  Ruflia.  Laltly,  the  country  near  the 
Cafpian  fca  is  fo  impregnated  with  muriate  of  foda,  that  in 
the  environs  of  Gourief,  the  fogs  and  dew  that  fettle  on 
people's  clothes,  and  on  plants,  are  faline.      Pallas. 

Among  the  Mongul  Tartars,  the  foil  is  fo  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  muriate  ot  foda,  that  the  people  lixiviate  it, 
and  evaporate  the  folution  to  obtain  fait. 

That  part  of  China,  which  borders  on  Tartary,  contains 
falt-mines,  and  the  ground  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
fait. 

Salt  is  found  in  the  fame  manner  throughout  almolt  the 
whole  table-land  of  Great  Tartary,  Thibet,  Hindooftan,  and 
particularly  Perlia,  where  very  cxtcnlive  plains  are  ieen 
covered  with  a  faline  efflorefcence.  The  ifle  of  Ormus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pcrfian  gulf,  appears,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  to  be  one  large  rock  of  fait.  This 
iubftance  is  alfo  found  iu  folid  mafl'es  near  Balach,  on  the 
eaftem  fide  of  Perfia.  In  the  defart  of  Caramania,  accord- 
ing to  Chardin,  rock-falt  is  fo  abundant,  and  the  atmo- 
fphere  iu  dry,  that  the  inhabitants  ufe  it  for  building  their 
houfes.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilpahan, 
and  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  that  city. 

The  repofitories  of  rock-falt  in  America  are  lefs  known. 
According  to  Ulloa  and  others,  it  is  found  in  vafl  quan- 
tities in  i  d  defarte  of  Peru,  at  the  extraordinary 
height  of  10,000  feet,  or  more,  above  the  ,  el  of 
the  fea.  It  is  extremely  hard,  forming  folk!  continuous 
rocks  of  a  dull  violet  colour. 

The  mountain  ot  Xaragua,  in  the  ifiand  of  St .  1>< 
affords  fait  ;  and  in  the  fame  ifiand  there  is  a  nark- 

able  i.ilt  lake,  about  22  leagues  in  circumference,  called 
I  [enriquelle.  The  water,  which  is  inhabited  by  lizard.-, 
alligators,  and  hnd-tortoiics,  all  of  a  large  li/.e,  is  deep, 
clear,  bitter,  fait,  and  of  a  difagreeable  fmell.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  lake  is  an  ifiand,  about  i\\  I 
three  broad,  well  flocked  with  goats,  whence  it  has  the 
name  of  Cabrito  ifiand;  and  in  this  ifiand  i:  a  fpring  of 
frefii  water. 

Salt  lakes  occur  in  other  of  the  Weft  India  iilands.  [11 
North  America,   well    of  the  11   til 

oi    Kentucky,  are  numei  ifitories  of  rock-falt 

d  b  fpring.;  :   thefe  are  called  licks,   where  1  he  elk 

Faloes  formerly  repaired  in  herds,  to  hck  the  l"il  impreg- 
nated with  rock-falt.     On  the  weftern  the   great 
rivet  MuTouri,  a  chain  of  mountai  ilea  in 
Ji,  and  45  in  breadth,  and  of  considerable  height:   it 
lift:  of  pure  rock-falt,  barely  covered  with  earth,  but 


without   any  tree  or   fhrub.      Further  weft,  in   California, 
fait  is  found  in  a  very  pure  ilate,  in  large  and  folid  mailes. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  will  be  feen  that  this  moil 
ufeful  mineral  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and 
in  man;,  parts  it  exills  iu  mailes  of  immenfe  fize  and  extent, 
pared  with  the  rock-falt  in  our  own  ifiand,  in  the  county 
<>l  Chefter.  Such,  however,  is  the  fuperior  indullry  of  our 
inhabitants,  that  the  quantity  annually  exported  from  that 
county  alone  greatly  exceeds  that  procured  from  any  0 
diftrict  in  the  known  world,  being  not  lefs  than  140,000 
the  produce,  of  the  falt-rock  and  brinc-fpring  ;  while 
rated  mines  at  Wicliczka,  in  Poland,  are  dated  to 
yield  only  about  6000  or  7000  tons.  Where  rock-falt  is 
white  or  colourlefs,  it  is  immediately  applicable  to  all  ufeful 
purpofes ;  but  when  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  it  is  ren- 
d<  red  pure  by  the  (imple  procefs  of  folution  in  water.  The 
liquor  is  afterwards  drawn  off  into  pans,  leaving  the  in- 
fallible part  behind ;  and  the  water  is  then  evaporated 
either  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  climate,  or  by  fires. 
See  Salt. 

R.0CK-6W/,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  fort  of  fofiile,  rocky, 
faline  material,  which  is  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
from  different  depths,  in  fome  parts  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, where  it  exills  ipjayers  of  different  thicknelles.  The 
beds  of  this  kind  of  fait,  which  are  found  in  the  county  of 
Chefter,  are  highly  intereiling  and  important  to  the  country, 
whether  confidered  as  affording  an  article  of  manufacture  and 
commerce,  or  as  forming  a  fource  of  revenue.  The  dif- 
covery  of  the  beds  or  llrata  of  this  fort  of  matter,  in  this 
diftrict ,  is,  however,  of  no  very  remote  date,  as  will  be  feen 
under  the  head  of  Rock-.SV/  Pits  ;  but  the  layers  are  pretty 
numerous,  and  of  confiderable  extent,  differing  greatly  iti 
their  purity,  though,  in  many  inftances,  requiring  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  preparation  before  the  fait  can  be  ufed. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  writer  of  the  account  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Chefhire,  that,  from  fome  experiments  made  on 
different  fpecimens  of  rock-falt,  it  would  appear  that  the 
tranfparent  kind  of  it  is  an  almoft  pure  muriate  of  foda, 
which  contains  no  admixture  of  either  earth  or  earthy  falts  ; 
and  that  the  colour  ot  the  lefs  tranfparent  and  brown  fpeci- 
mens is  derived  from  the  earth  that  enters,  in  greater  or  lefs 
proportions,  into  their  compofitions.  That  on  480  grains 
of  tranfparent  rock-falt  being  diflolved  in  four  ounces  of 
diftilled  wati  r,  there  was,  lull,  no  precipitate  let  fall,  on  the 
addition  ot  carbonate  of  potalh.  Secondly,  no  alteration 
was  produced  by  this  folution  on  blue  vegetable  juices. 
Thirdly,  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  galls, 
a  (light  purple  tinge  was  given  to  the  folution  ;  and  after 
Handing  tome  hours,  there  was  a  brown  Pediment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ..ell.  1.  Fourthly,  on  the  addition  of  muriate  of 
mo  precipitate  thrown  down.  From  the 
firft  of  thefe  trials,  it  i-  fuppofed  that  rock-falt  lias  no 
>  lime,  or  muriate  or  magi  d  with  it; 

id,  that  ii  li.  no  uncombined  acid  or  alkali; 
1  the  thud,   that  it  contains  fome   portion  of  iron  ;   and 
from  the  fourth,  or  lalt,  that  there  in   no   fulphate  of  lime 
contained  1:1  it. 

■..id  that,  on  examining  different  fpecimens  01   thi 

tranfparent,    and   the    brown    rock-falt,     with   the    fame   le- 

.  .1 .  111  the  ah. ...   ii./!',  ii    \   is  found  t  hai   I  In  Gc  1  on- 

lifted  of  muriat  or  lea-lali,  in  combination  with  a 

roportion  ol  earth,  varying  in  quantity  from  one 

to  thirty  pir  cent.  ;   alto,   that  the  earth   wa«   wholly   the  ar- 

gillaceoui  or  common  cla)  ;  but  ti'  A  the  fpecimens 

fulphate  ol  lime,  in  4.8c  ■  1  thole  of 
the  rock-falt. 

The  beds  o:  tl  is  fait  arc  now  well  known  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal 
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cipul  caufe  of  the  falt-brine  fprings  in  this  county  ;  and,  in 
connection  with  fome  other  circumftances,  to  have  a  great 
(hare  in  caufing  the  vaft  differences  in  their  ftrength,  in  dif- 
ferent places.      See  S.\l.r-Brine  Springs. 

Tliis  is  a  ftrong  fort  of  fait,  which  is  found  ufeful  for  a 
variety  of  domeftic  purpofes,  according  to  the  different 
manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  or  the  difference  in  the  fize 
of  the  particles  or  cryftals  of  which  it  is  compofed,  as  will 
be  more  fully  fhewn  under  the  head  Salt. 

Although  rock-falt  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  above 
diftrift,  there  are  no  pits  of  it  wrought  at  prefent,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Northwich.  And  part  of  the  inferior 
rock-falt,  which  is  procured  there,  is,  it  is  faid,  ufed  at 
fome  of  the  refineries  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  a  further 
quantity  fent  down  the  river  Weaver,  for  the  fupply  of  the 
refineries  at  Frodfham,  in  the  fame  county,  and  thofe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merfey,  in  Lancafhire.  The  purer  rock-falt, 
or  that  which  is  called  in  general  Pruflian  rock,  is  carried 
by  the  fame  conveyance  to  the  port  of  Liverpool ;  whencs, 
according  to  the  above  writer,  it  is  exported  chiefly  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  annual  quantity  of 
rock-falt  fent  down  the  firft  of  the  above  rivers  is  found,  on 
the  average  of  the  laft  ten  years,  to  be  51,109  tons.  But 
in  this,  it  is  obferved,  is  included  wb.-t  is  ufed  at  the  Frodf- 
ham and  Lancafhire  refineries,  which  may  probably  be  about 
one-third  of  the  whole.  And  it  is  added,  that  it  appears, 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  refpefting  the  fait  duties, 
printed  in  June  1801,  that, 


1798-I 

1799  f 

1 800  3 


were  exported 


f  20,162! 

i  33'9'3  f tons  of  rock-falt. 

(.34.939  J 

16,095! 
22,374  >  tons 
19,663.) 


Of  this  quantity, 

in  1798, 
1799, 
1800,         -         -  19,663 

were  fent  to  different  ports  in  Ireland  :  the  remainder  was 
principally  exported  to  Denmark,  Ruflia,  Sweden,  Pruflia, 
and  Germany.  However,  a  fmall  quantity  went  to 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  and  the  Weil  Indies. 

This  (hews,  in  a  finking  manner,  the  great  utility  and 
advantage  of  this  article  in  a  manufacturing  and  trading 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

In  regard  to  the  original  formation  of  the  beds  or  itrata 
of  rock-falt,  in  this  and  other  countries,  different  theories, 
opinions,  and  conjectures,  have  been  formed  and  propofed  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  thofe  geological  queftions  which  is  extremely 
embarrafling  in  its  nature,  and  very  difficult  in  its  folution. 
Mr.  Holland  has,  however,  in  the  above  work,  ingenioufly 
ftated  feveral  fuppofitions  on  the  fubjeft,  and  the  objections 
to  which  they  are  expofed.  It  is  remarked,  that  wherever 
rock-falt  is  met  with,  fulphate  of  lime  feems  to  be  very 
generally  difcovered  in  mixture  with  the  earthy  ftrata  above 
it.  And  the  writer  of  the  "  Memoire  fur  le  Ser  Marin," 
in  the  1  ith  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Chemiftry,  it  is  added, 
informs  us,  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  Poland,  Tranfylvania, 
and  Hungary  ;  alfo,  that  there  is  commonly  a  layer  of 
gypfum  betwixt  the  flrata  of  ftone  and  the  bed  of  fait. 
This  gypfeous  layer  is  of  different  colours,  and  is  found 
cryftallized,  itriated,  and  mixed  with  marine  (hells.  The 
gypfum  above  the  beds  of  rock-falt  in  Chefhire  is,  in  like 
manner,  found  cryftallized  and  ftriated  ;  but  no  marine  ex- 
uviae, or  organic  remains,  it  is  obferved,  are  ever  met  with 
in  any  of  the  ftrata.  Nor  does  gypfum  accompany  it,  as  is 
ufual  in  other  places,  as  near  Cordova,  in  Spain,    where 


rock-falt  forms  a  mountain  500  feet  in  height,  and  three 
miles  in  circumference,  as  noticed  by  Kirwan  and  Towni- 
hend.  Jars,  the  author  of  the  "  Voyages  Metallurgiques," 
who,  it  is  afferted,  has  given  the  moft  particular  account 
we  have  of  the  upper  ftratum  of  rockfalt  about  Northwich, 
remarks,  that  "  it  appears  to  have  been  depofited  by  layers 
or  beds  of  feveral  colours ;"  and  that  "  thefe  layers  of  fait 
are  in  fuch  a  pofition,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  de- 
pofition  of  it  was  made  in  waves,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
formed  on  the  fea-coaft." 

This,  Mr.  Holland  fays,  coincides  with  an  opinion  fug- 
gefted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  a  friend  of  his,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
bable  origin  of  the  beds  of  rock-falt,  now  in  exiltence  in  this 
diftrift  ;  who  ftates  that  rock-falt  is  there  found  in  feveral 
ftrata,  one  above  the  other,  with  intermediate  beds  of  in- 
durated clay,  in  the  vallies  of  the  Weaver,  and  thofe  of  the 
other  rivers  and  brooks  emptying  themfelves  into  it  ;  but 
that  it  has  never  been  found  fo  near  the  furface,  as  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  or  beneath  any  folid  rock-     If 
beds  of  rock-falt  are  to  be  coniidered  as  fo  many  depofits  of 
fait  from  fea-water,  we  muff  fuppofe  thu  fea,  at  fome  former 
period,  to  have  occupied  the  vallies   in  this  county ;   and 
that,   from  time  to  time,   the  communications  were  inter- 
rupted between  thefe  vallies  (then  deeper  than  they  are  now) 
and  the  fea.     Earthquakes,  or  accumulations  of  fand  in  the 
eftuaries  of  the  Merfey  and  the  Dee,  might,  it  is  contended, 
have  caufed  the  interruptions.     Whenever  the  fea-water  in 
the  vallies  became  feparated  from  the  fea,  the  fait  contained 
in  it  would  fubfide,  by  the  natural  procefs  of  evaporation. 
This,  it  is  fuppofed,  would  the  more  eaiily  have  taken  place, 
if,  by  any  fubterraneous   fermentation,  the  ground  below 
the   water  fhou'd  have  been   heated.      To  account   for  a 
greater  accumulation  of  fait  than  the  fea-water  filling  all  the 
loweft  parts  of  the  diftrict  would  contain,  we  muft  fuppofe, 
it  is  faid,  that  the  obllruclion  interpofed  between  the  vallies 
and  the  fea  had  been   repeatedly  broken   down,    and  re- 
newed again.      Tides,  unufually  high,   might  occafionally 
overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  accumulated  fand  ;  and  if  the 
intervals  between  the  inundations  were  only  of  fhort  dura- 
tion, a  fubfidence  of  fait  might  take  place,  equal  to  the 
formation  of  the  thickeft  ftratum  of  the  rock-falt  now  ex- 
ifting.     Long  intervals  between  the  inundations  would  admit 
of  an  accumulation  of  clay,  and  other  earthy  particles,  over 
the  fait  thus  depofited  ;  and  in  this  manner  would  be  formed 
a  new  bafis  for  another  ftratum  of  rock-falt  to  repofe  upon. 
Thus,  it  is  thought,  the  regular  and  aftonifhing  exiftence  of 
the  fait  ftrata  may  be   accounted  for,  without  neceffarily 
fuppofing  them  coeval  with  the  original  formation  of  the 
earth :  but  to  confirm  the  theory,  it  is  fuggefted  that  much 
obfervation  and  clofe  inquiry  into  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
county  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Holland,  however,  juftly  thinks  that  there  are  many 
objections  to  the  theory  which  fuppofes  the  beds  of  rock- 
falt,  in  this  diftrift,  to  have  been  formed  by  depofition  from 
the  waters  of  the  fea  :  fome  of  which  he  ftates  rather  for  the 
fake  of  promoting  ducufuon  and  inquiry,  than  of  affording 
any  very  decided  opinion  on  a  matter  of  fo  much  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  ohfeurity.  Though  on  making  a  per- 
pendicular fedlion  of  tke  upper  bed  of  rock-falt,  an  irregular 
ftratification,  fuch  as  noticed  by  Jars,  may,  he  fays,  by 
frequent  accurate  examination,  be  obferved,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  fides  of  the  openings,  whence  the  rock- 
falt  is  taken,  is  that  of  a  confufed  and  irregular  red  mafs  ; 
in  which  fome  portions  of  fait  have  a  greater,  others  a  lefs, 
proportionate  admixture  of  earth  ;  while,  here  and  there, 
they  may  be  feen  perfe&ly  pure  and  tranfparent.  He, 
therefore,  afks,  is  it  likely  that  this  irregularity  and  confu- 
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(ion  would  have  exifted,  had  the  beds  of  rock-falt  in  this 
diftridl  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  fea-water  inun- 
dating the  land  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  as  the  above 
theory  fuppofes  ?  On  the  contrary,  fays  he,  would  it  not 
be  natural  to  expeft  trom  rcafonings,  a  priori,  that  the  fait, 
thus  depoiited  from  fea-water,  would  be  difpofed  in  layers 
perfectly  regular,  and  differing  from  one  another  merely  in 
thicknefs,  or  a  few  other  circuuiftances  of  inferior  mo- 
ment ? 

Another  fatfl  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  invalidates,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  notion  that  the  rock-falt  has  been  depofited 
from  the  waters  of  the  fea,  is  the  great  difproportion  of 
quantity,  fhewn  by  analyfis  to  exift,  between  the  earthy 
falts  contained  in  the  brine  of  this  diftrift,  and  thofe  held  in 
folution  by  fea-water  ;  the  ratio  here  being  as  one  to  ten, 
or  the  proportion  which  the  earthy  falts  bear  to  the  pure 
muriate  of  foda  in  fea-water  is  ten  times  greater  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  Chefhire  brine.  The  afcertaining  of 
this  faft  proves,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  rock-falt  (from  the 
folution  of  which  the  brine  is  formed)  is  combined  with  a 
much  fmaller  proportion  of  earthy  falts  than  exifts  in  fea- 
water  ;  a  circumftance  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the 
luppofition  that  the  beds  of  this  fubftance  were  formed  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  fea-water,  occupying  the  vallies  and 
lowed  parts  of  the  land.  It  mult  be  noticed,  however,  as 
worthy  of  attention,  that  the  earthy  falts,  intermixed  with 
the  rock-falt  in  the  above  diftricl,  are  the  fame  which  are 
held  in  folution  by  fea-water,  being  principally  muriated 
magnefia  and  fulphate  of  lime. 

There  is,  however,  a  ftill  flronger  proof,  it  is  fuppofed, 
againfl  the  notion  that  the  beds  of  rock-falt  in  this  county 
are  depofitions  from  the  fea-water,  in  the  circumftance  that 
no  marine  exuvias  have  ever  been  difcovered  in  the  ftrata. 
This,  it  is  imagined,  would  almolt  indubitably  have  been 
the  cafe,  had  the  land  been  covered  with  fea-water  during  a 
period  of  fufficient  length  for  the  depofition  of  beds  of  fait 
of  fuch  prodigious  thicknefs ;  and  the  fadt,  that  no  fuch 
exuviae  do  actually  exift,  is  fuppofed  in  itfelf  fufficient  to 
induce  a  fufpicion  that  the  theory  in  queilion  cannot  be 
well  founded.  Other  objections  too,  it  is  obferved,  offer 
themfelves  to  its  validity  ;  fuch  as  the  enormous  depth  of 
fea-water  neceflary  to  the  production  of  a  body  of  rock-falt 
forty  yards  in  thicknefs  ;  the  difficulty,  if  not  impofhbility, 
on  fuch  principles,  of  accounting  for  the  formation  of  the 
lingular  infulated  mountain  of  rock-falt  at  Cordova,  in  Spain  ; 
with  others  of  a  more  trivial  nature,  which  will  readily  prc- 
fenl  themfelves  in  this  inquiry. 

It  is,  however,  at  the  fame  time  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  there  are  many  facts  and  circumftanc.es  of  adtual  ob- 
fervation,  that  confer  a  ftrong  degree  of  plaulibility  on  the 
opinion,  againfl  which  it  has  been  contended.  The  cer- 
tainty that  the  furface  of  the  county  was  at  fome  former 
period  much  lower  than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftrata  of  rock-falt  in  proportion  as 
they  recede  from  the  fea,  are  cireumftances  which  un- 
doubtedly range  themfelves  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion  : 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  thought,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  theory,  which  regard:,  the  beds  of  rock-falt  as 
depolits  from  fea-water,  docs  not  accord  more  exactly  with 
exifting  appearances,  than  any  other  which  has  been  ad- 
duced on  the  matter. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  many  things,  which  at  firft  feem  ob- 
jections, may  be  obviated  by  a  reference  to  the  principles  of 
the  Huttonian  theory  of  the  earth,  and  the  excellent  illuf- 
tratious  of  it  by  profcflor  Playfair.  However,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ltate  of  our  knowledge,  any  opinion  formed  on  the 
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matter  muft,  it  is  imagined,  from  its  very  nature,  be  purely 
theoretical.     See  RocK-Sa/t  Pin. 

RoCK-Salt  Pits,  fuch  pits,  fhafts,  mines,  or  openings, 
as  are  dug  or  made  in  any  other  manner  in  the  ground,' 
for  the  purpofe  of  getting  and  raifing  rock-falt  from  them. 
Pits  of  this  fort  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  county 
of  Cheftcr,  which  are  wrought  to  very  confiderable  extents, 
and  are  of  great  importance  to  the  interefts  of  the  diftrift 
in  many  different  ways,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  in  general, 
as  may  be  feen  under  the  head  RocK-Salf. 

According  to  the  ftatement  of  Mr.  Holland,  in  his 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  above  county,  the  firft  bed 
and  pit  of  falt-rock  was  found  and  wrought  in  Marburv, 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town  of  Northwich,  at  the 
depth  of  about  thirty  yards  from  the  furface,  in  the  year 
167c,  when  fearching  for  coal.  The  bed  was  thirty  yards 
in  thicknefs,  and  relied  upon  a  ftratum  or  layer  of  hard 
clay.  In  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  other  fimilar  at- 
tempts were  made;  and  on  finking  fhafts  or  pits  any  where 
in  the  vicinity  of  it  within  the  fpace  of  half  a  mile,  it  was 
found  to  exiit  at  about  the  fame  depth  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  when,  not  prevented  from  being  dug  down  to  by 
brine-fprings  or  thofe  of  common  water.  This  continued  the 
only  place  in  which  it  was  found  until  the  year  1779,  when 
this  fort  of  rock  was  again  met  with  in  fearching  for  brine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lawton,  at  the  depth  of  about 
forty-two  yards,  hut  only  of  the  thicknefs  of  about  four 
feet  ;  there  being  beneath  it  a  bed  of  indurated  clay  ten 
yards  in  thicknefs  which  being  penetrated  through,  a  fecond 
ftratum  of  rock-falt  was  difcovered  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
nefs ;  and  on  continuing  the  finking  of  the  pit,  another 
layer  of  indurated  clay,  fifteen  yards  in  thicknefs,  was 
pafL'd  through  ;  below  which  appeared  a  third  ftratum  of 
rock-falt,  which  was  funk  into  not  lefs  than  twenty-four 
yards  ;  the  loweft  fourteen  yards,  being  the  pureft,  or  the 
leaft  mixed  witli  other  fubftanccs,  were  the  only  parts  that 
were  wrought. 

Until  this  period,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwich, 
no  attempts  had,  however,  been  made  to  fink  pits  in  order 
to  find  a  lower  ilratum  of  rock-falt ;  as  the  one  which  had 
been  firft  met  with  was  fo  thick,  and  furnifhed  fuch  an 
abundant  fupply  for  every  demand,  there  could  be  no  other 
inducement  to  this  than  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  a 
ftratnm,  at  a  greater  depth,  which  might  contain  a  lefs  ad- 
mixture of  earthy  matters.  It  would  feem,  too,  that  the 
fear  of  meeting  with  fprings  below,  which  might  impede 
the  working  out  oi~  the  materials  from  the  pits,  and  even 
render  this  wholly  impra&ii  ibl  ted  the  ['roprictors 

of  them  from  linking  deeper.  As,  however,  no  inconveni- 
ence or  interruption  of  this  nature  had  occurred,  on  fink- 
ing through  different  alternate  ftrata  of  rock-falt  and 
clay  at  Lawton  ;  and  it  had  been  found  that  there  was 
a  lower  ftratum  of  rock-falt  there,  which  was  more  pure 
than  thofe  nearer  the  furface,  the  owners  of  one  of  the 
works  or  pits  in  this  vicinity  were  induced,  a  little  time 
after  the  trials  at  Lawton,  as  in  17S1,  to  (ink  deeper 
than  had  yet  been  done,  and  to  pals  through  the  bed 
or  body  of  indurated  clay  lying  underneath  the  rock-falt, 
which    had    been   fo  long    known    and  This 

indurated    clayey    material     was     :  •::  .  I     I  1     !<"     from    ten 

to  eleven  yards  in  thicknefs;  and  immediately  beneath  it  a 
fecond   ftratum  of  rock-falt  w      1  ith,  the. upper  part 

of  which  diflered  little  in  purity  from  that  of  the  litirh'-r 
ftratum  or  layer  of  rock  ;  but  on  penetrating  into  it  to  the 
extent  of  horn  twenty  to  twenty-five  yards,  it  was  there 
found  to  be  much  more  pure  and  free  from  earthy  admix- 
ture. 
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ture.  But  it  continued  to  have  this  increafed  degree  of 
purity  for  four  or  five  yards  only  ;  while,  for  fourteen  yards 
itill  lower,  to  which  depth  the  pit  or  (haft  was  funk,  the 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  was  again  as  large  as  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Itratum.  It  was  therefore,  on  this  ac- 
count, thought  ufelefs  to  link  the  pit  to  any  greater  depth. 
Many  other  proprietors  of  pits,  (hafts,  or  mines,  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood,  it  is  (tated,  followed  the  example 
which  had  been  thus  fet  them  ;  and  penetrated  through  the 
bed  of  indurated  clay  lying  beneath  the  upper  Itratum  of 
rock-falt.  A  fecond  ftratum  of  rock-falt  was  conftantly 
met  with  below  this  ;  and  on  pafling  down  into  it,  the  fame 
order  of  difpofition  as  to  purity  was  obferved,  as  in  the 
pit  or  mine  in  which  it  had  been  firft  noticed  and  examined; 
and  the  fame  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  all  the  pits,  (hafts, 
works,  and  mines,  which  have  iince  been  funk  in  the  fame 
vicinity. 

It  is  further  noticed,  that  there  is  great  uniformity  in 
the  ftrata  which  are  palled  through  in  finking  pits  for 
rock-falt  or  brine  ;  and  that  they  very  generally  confilt  of 
clay  and  fulphate  of  lime  mixed  in  various  proportions  ; 
that  of  the  latter  fomewhat  increafing  as  the  pit,  lhaft,  or 
work  approaches  the  rock  or  brine.  The  workmen  diftin- 
guifh  the  clay  by  the  appellation  of  metal,  giving  it  the 
name  of  red,  brown,  or  blue  metal,  according  to  its 
colour  ;  and  the  fulphate  of  lime  by  that  of  plaijicr.  See 
Quarry. 

The  ftrata  formed  by  thefe  are,  in  general,  clofe  and 
compact  ;  allowing  very  little  frelh  water  to  pafs  through 
them.  In  fome  places,  however,  they  are  broken  and 
porous :  and  they  admit  fo  much  frelh  water  into  the  pit 
or  work,  that  whenever  they  have  been  met  with,  it  has 
been  ufual  to  difcontinue  any  attempts  to  pafs  through 
thein  in  linking  the  pits.  In  thefe  places  the  workmen  call 
the  metal  foggy.  It  was  thought  not  only  impracticable  to 
overcome  a  water,  which  vulgar  prejudice  had  magnified 
into  a  great  Itream  running  under  ground  ;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved, even  if  the  finking  could  be  continued  below  this, 
that  the  water  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  pit,  lliaft,  or 
work,  and  that  it  would  either  weaken  the  brine  fo  as  to 
deftroy  its  value,  or  would  find  its  way  into  the  cavity  of 
any  rock,  pit,  or  mine  which  might  be  found  below  it. 
Later  experience,  it  is  faid,  has  proved,  that  thefe  ideas 
were  not  altogether  well  founded.  A  few  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  in  Witton  to  pafs  through  this  porous 
ftratum,  in  order  to  get  to  the  brine.  It  was  met  with 
about  twenty-eight  yards  from  the  furface  ;  the  thicknefs 
of  it  was  about  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  quantity  of  water, 
which  was  forced  through  it  into  the  pit  or  (haft,  was  three 
hundred  and  fixty  gallons  a  minute.  By  means  of  a  (team- 
engine,  the  linkers  were  enabled  to  pafs  through  this  water; 
to  fix  a  gauge  or  curb  a  few  yards  below  it,  in  a  ftratum 
of  indurated  clay  ;  and  thence  to  bring  up  a  wooden  frame, 
Supporting  a  wall  of  puddled  earth  twelve  inches  thick,  by 
which  the  accefs  of  the  frelh  water  into  the  pit  or  lhaft 
was  in  a  great  degree  prevented,  and  an  opportunity  given 
to  pafs  down  to  the  brine  below.  A  lhaft  was  afterwards 
funk  through  this  porous  ftratum,  for  the  purpofe  of  ob- 
taining rock-falt ;  which  objeft  was,  after  a  fhort  time, 
defeated,  by  the  influx  of  brine  into  the  lhaft  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  upper  ftratum  of  rock-falt  ;  an  accident  origin- 
ating in  a  caufe  completely  diftinCt  frtfm  the  frelh  water  in 
the  porous  ftratum  or  bed.  An  exaft  feCtion  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftrata  funk  through  in  reaching  the  fecond  bed  of 
rock-falt  in  the  pit  at  Witton,  near  Northwich,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Holland  in  the  above  report ;  and  all  the  ftrata  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  laft  town  are  fuppofed  to  have 
nearly  a  fimilar  difpofition.  The  inclination  of  them  in  the 
pit  or  (haft  at  the  above  place  was  from  north-well  to  fouth- 
eaft  ;  and  the  dip  about  one  yard  in  nine.  The  ftratum 
through  which  the  trelh  water  flowed  is  {hewn,  and  the 
level  it  found,  it  is  faid,  was  fixteen  yards  from  the  furface, 
which,  it  is  remarked,  nearly  correlponds  with  that  of  the 
brock  betow.  The  line  of  feparation  between  the  loweft 
ftratum  of  earth,  and  the  firft  of  rock-falt,  is  very  exactly 
defined;  they  are  perfectly  diitinct,  and  do  not  at  all  run 
into  each  other.  It  is  farther  noticed,  that  in  carrying  a 
horizontal  tunnel  for  one  hundred  yards  along  the  upper 
ftratum  of  rock-falt,  this  was  foir  1  to  be  irregular  and 
unequal  on  its  furface  ;  the  irregu  n  ties  in  a  great  meafure 
correfponding  with  thofe  on  th<  mrface  of  the  ground 
above. 

The  higheft  bed  or  body  of  rock-falt  in  the  pits  near 
Northwich  is  the  thickeft  in  thofe  fituated  the  molt  to  the 
north-eaft,  gradually  declining  in  thicknefs  towards  the 
iouth-weft,  fo  as  to  lofe  one-lixth  of  it  in  the  courfe  oi 
about  a  mile.  It  decreafes  from  about  thirty  yards  in  thofe 
the  fartheft  to  the  north-eaft,  to  about  twenty-five  in  that 
the  molt  to  the  fouth-weft. 

A  Angular  appearance  is  remarked  to  prefent  itfelf  on 
making  a  horizontal  fection  of  the  ftratum  of  rock-lalt  in 
the  pits  :  on  the  whole  of  the  furface  made  by  fuch  a  fec- 
tion, various  figures,  it  is  faid,  may  be  obferved,  differing 
in  form  and  fize,  fome  of  them  being  nearly  circular,  others 
approaching  more  to  an  oval  form,  while  in  many  an  irre- 
gular pentagon  may  be  traced.  Some  of  them  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  others  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  The  lines  which  form  the  boundaries  of  thefe  figures 
are  white,  and  from  two  to  five  or  fix  inches  wide.  On  ex- 
amining thefe  appearances,  they  are  found,  it  is  faid,  to  be 
owing  to  the  rock-falt,  in  the  white  lines  forming  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  figures,  being  perfectly  pure,  and  tree  from 
earthy  admixture.  When  combined  with  the  fait,  having 
earth  in  various  proportions  mixed  with  it,  a  general  effect 
is  produced,  it  is  laid,  not  very  diltantly  refembling  molaic 
work.  This  difpofition  is  uniformly  obferved,  it  is  faid, 
throughout  the  whole  thicknefs  ot  the  ftratum  of  rock-falt ; 
and  that  in  whatever  part  of  it  fuch  a  fedtion  as  the  above 
is  made,  fimilar  appearances  are  met  with.  To  what  caufe 
it  has  been  owing  that  the  rock-falt  has  been  depolited  in 
this  fingular  manner,  it  is  thought  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  whole  ftratum  of  rock-falt  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be 
compared  to  a  mafs  of  bafaltic  columns  ;  the  lines  of  fepa- 
ration in  each  pillar  being  marked  by  the  pure  and  trans- 
parent white  fait.  Thefe  appearances,  it  is  noticed,  afford 
feveral  grounds  for  inferences  favourable  to  the  theory  of 
the  earth  mentioned  under  the  head  rock-falt,  to  the  illultra- 
tor  of  it.     See  Rock-<W/. 

It  is  likewife  further  obferved,  that  the  diviiion  betwixt 
the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  bed  of  rock-falt,  and  the 
indurated  clay  or  ltone  beneath  it,  in  pits  of  this  kind,  is 
as  exafctly  defined,  as  that  between  the  upper  portion  of  it 
and  the  earth  above.  That  in  palling  through  this  flone 
fmall  veins  of  rock-falt  are  met  with,  here  and  there  run- 
ning in  it,  in  various  directions  ;  and  that  wherever  there 
has  been  any  little  crevice  in  it,  it  is  found  filled  up  with 
rock-falt,  to  which  the  clay  and  oxyd  of  iron  have  given  a 
deep  red  tinge.  The  thicknefs  of  this  itratum  ot  ltone 
is  faid  to  be  uniformly  found  to  be  from  ten  to  eleven 
vards  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  it  is  as  diftinct  from  the 
fecond  bed  of  rock-falt,  as  its  upper  part  is  from  the  firft  : 
alfo  that  its  termination  is  equally  abrupt  or  fudden. 
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part  of  Chelter  county,  South  Carolina,  and  is  one  of  the 
largeit  fifhing  places  in  the  fouthern  Mates.  It  is  fnid  that  a 
fifherman,  with  a  hand  net,  fometimes  takes  10  or  12,000 
(had  in  a  day. 

Rocky  Point,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coalt  of  Jamaica,  S.  of 
Carlifle  bay. — Alfo,  a  cape  on  the  S.  fhore  of  lake  Erie. — 
Alfo,  a  cape  on  the  coall  of  New  Albion.  N.  lat.  410  8'. 
E.  long.  236°  5'. — Alio,  a  cape  on  the  S.E.  coall  of  Alafh- 
ka,  fo  named  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1778.  N.  lat.  550  10'. 
E.  long.  198"  50'. 

Rocky  River,  a  river  of  the  Indiana  territory,  which 
runs  into  the  E.  fide  of  Mifhfippi  river,  about  70  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Mifla  river. 

Rocky  Land,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  which  is  much 
covered  or  befet  with  rocks  or  Hones,  either  upon  the  fur- 
face  or  underneath  it.  Land  of  this  kind  is  very  common, 
and  of  conliderable  extent  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  of  courfe,  often  very  injurious  to  the  operations  of  til- 
lage, as  well  as  of  planting,  and  many  others.  See  Clear- 
j  N G,  and  R ECXA [MIS G,   Lund. 

ROCO  Grande,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  coalt  of 
the  Spanifh  Main,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  N.  lat.  n°  5'. 
W.   long.  67°  39'. 

ROCOU.     See  Roucou. 

ROCQUIGNY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardennes  ;    1  2  miles  N.  of  Rethel. 

ROCROY,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diltridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes.  The  place  con- 
tains 2875,  and  the  canton  8077  inhabitants,  on  a  territory 
of  237^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes.  N.  lat.  490  cc'. 
E.  long.  40  3$'. 

ROD,  VlEGA,  Virge,  a  wand,  or  long  (lender  (tick,  or 
ftaff.     See  Verge. 

Rod  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  land-meafure  of  16^  feet :  the  fame 
with  perch  and  pole.  It  is  likewife  a  long  meafure  in  Sweden, 
equal  to  8  ells  or  16  feet,  the  Swedilh  foot  being  to  the 
Er.glifh  as  40  to  39.     See  Measure. 

There  are  alfo  local  rods  of  feven  yards  and  an  half,  or 
more.  Likewife  fome  of  fmaller  lengths  in  particular 
places.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 
Rod,  in  Gauging.  See  GAVGinc-Rod. 
Rod,  in  the  Manege,  called  in  French  gaule,  is  a  fvvitch, 
held  by  the  horleman  in  his  right  hand,  partly  to  reprefent 
a  fword,  and  partly  to  conduct  the  horfc,  and  fecoud  the 
effects  of  the  hand  and  heels. 

Rod,  Golden,  or  Aaron's,  in  Botany.  See  GoLDEN- 
Rod. 

Rod,  Shepherd's.      SeeTEAZEi. 
Rod,   Golden,  Tree.     Sec  Bosea. 
Ron-Knights,  in  Ancient   Cujloms.     See   Redmans. 
Rod,   Black.      See  Yi\.\VK-Rod,   and   USHER. 
Rod,  ExeiiePs.     See  Ezekiel. 
Ron,  Fifhing.     See  Fishing. 
Rod,  Rhinehind.     See  Rhineland. 

RODA,  in  Geography,  a   town   of  Saxony,  in   Thuriii- 
;   3  miles  N.  of  Sangerfhaulen. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Spain, 

in  the  province  of  Aragon  ;   20  miles   S.  of  Ainfa Alio, 

a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Tar  ;  6  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Vicque. — Alfo,  a  town  01  S  ixony,  in  the  principality  of 
Altenburg;  28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Altenburg.— Alio,  a 
river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Mayne,  2  miles  be- 
low Hanau. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile  ;  3  miles 
E.  of  Afhmunein. 

Roda,  La,  a  town  of  Spain,   in  New  Caftile ;   19  miles 
S.  of  Alarcon. 

RODABERG.     See  Roettvik. 

ROUACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in   the  principality  of 
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Coburg;   6   miles    W.N. W.  of  Coburg 


N.  lat.  50°  2 1'. 
L.  long.  io,57'.  lhe  town  lies  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  runs  into  the  Itfek,  6  miles  S.  of  Coburg. 

RCDAK,  a   town  of   Hindooftan,   in    the    country  of 
Delhi ;  50  miles  E.  of  HilTar.     N.  lat.  290.     E   ' 
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RODANSEE,  a  lake  of  the  Ucker  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg, S.  ot  Templin. 

RODAS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Popavan  ;  65  miles  S.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia. 
RODATIO,  unufual  fhortnefs  of  the  eye-lafhes. 
RODAU,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogt- 
land  ;  6  miles  W.  of  Plauen.— Alfo,  a  river  of  Germany, 
winch  runs  into  the  Wumme,  2  miles  W.  of  Rotenburg, 
in  the  county  of  Verden. 

RODAUN,  a  river  of  Pruffia,  which  joins  the  Motlau  at 
Dantzic,  near  which  both  together  fall  into  the  Viilula. 

RODAW,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 
land  ;    14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Marienwerder. 

RODBYE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 

Laaland,  with  a  convenient  harbour.   The  principal  article  of 

trade  is  corn  ;    10  miles  S.E.  of  Nafkov.     N.  lat.  sa°  ±2' 

E.  long.  ii°  24'.  3+   *    ' 

RODDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 

4milesN.W.  of  Sana Alfo,   a  town   of   Egypt,  on  the 

Nile,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  canal  of 
Jofeph  ;    115  miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

RODDEN,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
which  runs  into  the  Tern,  3  miles  W.  of  Wellington. 

Rodden  Cribs,  in  Agriculture,  a  fort  of  large  wicker- 
work  bafket,  for  containing  the  hay  or  other  fodder  in  farm- 
yards. It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Marlhall,  in  his  "  Rural  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Vale  of  Gloucelter,"  that  thefe  large  bafkets  are 
made  of  the  top  wood  of  willow  pollards,  and  are  an  utenfil 
common  to  this  county  and  to  Lincolnfhire,  though  (ituated 
on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  ifland  :  but  they  are  alike  grafs- 
land  counties,  wherein  cattle  are  fattened  on  hay.  They 
are  about  fix  feet  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the  bafket- 
work  is  two  feet  and  a  half;  of  the  (takes,  three  feet  and  a 
half;  their  heads  rifing  about  a  foot  above  the  bafket.  The 
width  between  the  flakes  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  The 
fize,  that  of  large  hedge-flakes.  The  thicknefs  of  the  rods 
varies  from  that  of  a  fmall  hedge-ftake,  down  to  a  well-fized 
edder. 

And  in  making  thefe  hay-bafkets,  the  (takes  are  firft 
driven  in  a  ring  of  the  required  fize  firmly  into  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  larger  rods  are  then  wound  iu  at  the  bottom,  in 
the  bafket-work  manner.  Upon  thefe  the  fmaller  rods  are 
wound  ;  the  middle  part  of  the  work  requiring  the  halt 
itrength,  referring  the  largell  for  the  top.  In  the  winding 
and  due  binding  of  thofe  the  principal  part  of  the  art  of 
withy  crib  making  rells.  Some  makers  warm  thefe  thick 
rods  in  burning  11  raw  :  others  wind  them  cold;  one  man 
drawing  them  with  a  rope,  while  another  beats  them  at  the 
Hake  with  a  wooden  beetle,  until  they  acquire  a  degree  of 
fupplenefs.  They  are  moltly  made  by  men  who  go  about 
the  country,  and  who  by  practice  make  them  very  com- 
pletely ;  winding  in  the  top  rods  fo  firmly  and  fo  regu- 
larly, that  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  has  been  the  fait 
put  in. 

When  in  ufe,  the  cattle  lay  their  necks  between  the  tops 
of  the  Hakes.  Each  being  thus  kept  in  it.;  place,  the  malter 
cattle  are  ill  a  degree  prevented  from  running  round  and 
driving  away  tin-  underlings.  The  clofencfa  of  thefe  cribs 
prevents  a  waftfi  ot  hay,  either  by  the  wind  or  by  the  cattle. 
On  the  whole  they  are  ufefill,  fimple,  cheap,  and  if  well  made, 
will  lad  fcveral  year.. 
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RODEBACK,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Holftein  ;    10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Braamfted. 

RODELHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  which  gives  title 
to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Solms  ;  3  miles  W.  of  Franc- 
fort  on  the  Maine. 

RODEMACK,  or  Rodemacheron,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mofelle  ;  7  miles  N.  of  Thion- 
ville. 

RODEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wnrzburg  ;  8  miles 
S.  of  Gemunden. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Culm  ;  4  miles  N.W.  of  Bretchen. 

RODENBERG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Schauenburg,  annexed  to  Heffe  Caffel ;  near  which  is  a 
medicinal  fpring  ;  4  miles  S.  of  Hagenburg. 
Rodenburg.     See  Ardenburu. 

RODENTHALL,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgeberg  ;  6  miles  E.  of  Chemnitz. 

RODEO  de  Tala,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman  ;  100  miles  N.  of  St.  Miguel  deTu- 
cuman. 

RODER,  Gros,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into 
fhe  Schwartz  Elfter,  2  miles  below  Elllerwerda. 

Roder,  Klein,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Schwartz  Elfter,  near  Hertzberg. 

RODERICKE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne  ;   3  miles  S.  of  Aarburg. 

RODERODE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  ;  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  Smalkalden. 

RODERSDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony  ;  4milesS.W.of 
Plauen. 

RODES,  or  Rhodez,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  and 
capital  of  that  department ;  before  the  revolution  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Bourges  ;  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alby. 
The  place  contains  6233,  and  the  canton  12,168  inhabit- 
ants, on  a  territory  of  247-5  kiliometres,  in  33  communes. 
N.  lat.  440  21'.     E.  long.  2°  39'. 

RODHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hanau  Munzenberg ;  9  miles  N.  of  Francfort  on  the 
Maine. 

RODIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Adriatic  ;   14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Viefte. 

RODIALOW1TZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Boleflau  ;    12  miles  S.E.  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

RODIGA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua  ; 
9  miles  N.W.  of  Mantua. 

RODING,  or  Roden,  a  river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Eflex,  which  runs  into  the  Thames,  below 
Barking. 

RODITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  ;   2  miles  W.  of  Hof. 

RODNEY,  George  Brydges,  in  Biography,  a  cele- 
brated naval  commander,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Rodney, 
efq.  of  Walton  on  Thames,  a  naval  officer,  who  com- 
manded the  yacht  in  which  king  George  I.,  attended  by 
the  duke  of  Chandos,  ufed  to  embark  in  going  to  or  coming 
from  Hanover,  and  who,  in  confequence,  alked  leave  that 
his  fon  might  be  called  George  Brydges.  He  was  the 
fecond  fon,  and  born  in  1718.  At  the  defire,  or  by  the 
command,  of  his  royal  and  noble  god-fathers,  he  entered  early 
into  the  navy,  and  in  1742  he  was  lieutenant  in  the  Namur, 
commanded  by  admiral  Matthews.  In  November  of  the 
fame  year,  he  was  promoted  by  the  admiral  to  the  command 
of  the  Plymouth,  of  fixty  guns  ;  on  returning  home  he  was 
removed  into  the  Sheernefs,  a  fmall  frigate  ;  and  in  1744 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ludlow-caftle,  of 
forty -four  guns.    Captain  Rodney  was,  during  the  war,  very 
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fuccefsful,  and  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  profef- 
iional  eminence.  In  1753  he  married  Mils  Compton, 
daughter  of  Charles  Compton,  efq.  and  filler  to  Spencer, 
then  earl  cf  Northampton.  In  1757  he  was  engaged,  under 
the  command  of  admirals  Hawke  and  Bofcawen,  to  attempt 
a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  France,  near  Rocliefort :  and  in 
1759  he  was  advanced  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  this 
lame  year  he  was  fent  to  bombard  Havre  de  Grace,  where 
a  large  force  was  colledted  for  the  purpofe  of  attempting  an 
invalion  of  this  country;  He  executed  the  truft  committed 
to  him  fo  completely,  that  the  town  itfelf  was  feveral  times 
on  lire,  and  the  magazines  of  ftores  and  ammunition  burnt 
with  fury  upwards  of  fix  hours,  notwithftanding  the  exer- 
tions ufed  to  extinguilh  it.  Thus  had  admiral  Rodney  the 
happinefs  of  totally  fruftrating  the  defign  of  the  French 
court  ;  and  io  completely  did  he  deltroy  their  preparations, 
that  the  fort  itfelf,  as  a  naval  arfenal,  was  no  longer,  during 
the  war,  in  a  ftateto  annoy  Great  Britain.  In  1761  admiral 
Rodney  was  very  inltrumeiital  in  the  capture  of  the  iflands  of 
St.  Pierre,  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent,  when  the 
whole  Caribbees  came  into  the  poffeifion  of  the  Engliih. 
For  his  fkill  and  bravery  in  the  war,  he  was,  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  it,  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  In  1768, 
after  an  expenlive,  and  to  fir  George  Rodney  a  ruinous, 
conteft  with  Mr.  Howe,  he  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Northampton.  His  affairs  were  now  fo  deranged 
that  he  exiled  himfelf  to  France,  the  government  of  which 
had  long  lince  trembled  at  his  name.  The  French  king  wiflied 
to  take  advantage  of  his  pecuniary  embarraffments,  and 
through  the  duke  de  Birou  made  him  the  molt  unbounded 
offers,  if  he  would  quit  the  Engliih  for  the  French  fervice. 
In  reply  to  this  fhameful  propofal,  he  laid,  "  my  diltrelfes, 
fir,  it  is  true,  have  driven  me  from  the  bofom  of  my  country, 
but  no  temptation  can  eftrange  me  from  her  fervice.  Had 
this  offer  been  voluntary  on  your  part,  I  mould  have  deemed 
it  an  infult,  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  it  proceeds  from  a  fource 
that  can  do  no  wrong."  The  duke  was  fo  ftruck  with  the 
patriotifm  of  the  admiral,  that  he  became  attached  to  him  as 
a  friend. 

Before  fir  George  Rodney's  arrival  in  England,  the  French 
had  united  with  the  Americans  in  a  war  again  ft  this  country. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1779,  the  chief  command  of 
the  Leeward  iflands  was  given  him  ;  upon  which  he  hoifted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Sandwich.  From  this  time  he  was  very 
fuccefsful  againft.  his  majefty's  enemies,  but  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  particularize  all  the  advantages  that  refulted 
from  his  fervices  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking.  In  the  firll  year  he  had  done  enough  to 
obtain  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  but  his 
great  triumph,  and  that  which  muft  not  be  palled  over,  was 
on  the  izth  of  April  1782,  in  an  engagement  in  the  Weit 
Indies  with  count  de  Graffe.  This  battle  was  fought  among 
the  iflands  of  Guadaloupe,  Dominique,  the  Saintes,  and 
Marigalante.  As  foon  as  the  day  broke,  admiral  Rodney 
threw  out  the  fignal  for  clofe  action,  and  every  veffel  obeyed 
it  mod  fcrupuloufly.  The  Britilh  line  was  formed  at  the 
diftance  of  one  cable's  length  between  each  fliip.  As  the 
(hips  came  up  feparately,  they  ranged  clofe  alongfide  their 
opponents,  pafling  along  the  enemy  for  that  purpofe,  giving 
and  receiving,  while  thus  taking  their  itations,  a  molt  dread- 
ful and  tremendous  fire.  The  action  continued  in  this 
manner  till  noon,  when  admiral  Rodney  refolved  to  carry 
into  execution  a  manoeuvre,  which  he  expected  would  gain 
him  a  complete  and  deciiive  victory  :  for  this  purpofe,  in  his 
own  (hip,  the  Formidable,  fupported  by  the  Namur,  the 
Duke,  and  the  Canada,  he  bore  down  with  all  the  fail  let 
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On  the  enemy's  line,  within  three  (hips  of  tlie  centre,  and 
fucceeded  in  breaking  through  it  in  a  moil  mafterly  ityle. 
As  foon  as  he  had  accomplished  this,  the  other  fliips  of  his 
divifion  followed  him,  and  they  all  wore  round,  doubled  on 
the  enemy,  and  thus  they  placed  between  two  fires  thofe 
veflels  which,  by  the  firft  part  of  the  manoeuvre,  they  had 
cut  off  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet.  As  foon  as  admiral 
Rodney,  and  the  veflels  which  followed  him,  wore,  he 
made  the  lignal  for  the  van  to  tack,  by  which  means  they 
gained  the  windward  of  the  French,  and  completed  the 
difordcr  and  coiifufion,  in  which  the  breaking  of  the  line  had 
thrown  them.  One  confequence  of  the  breaking  of  the 
line  was,  that  opportunities  were  given  for  defperate  actions 
between  fingle  (hips.  The  whole  lofs  of  the  enemy  on  this 
occafion  amounted  to  eight  fliips  ;  one  had  been  funk,  and 
another  blown  up  after  (he  had  been  taken,  and  fix  (hips 
remained  in  poflefllon  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  elleemed 
remarkably  fortunate,  and  glorious  for  the  victors,  that  de 
Grade's  (hip,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  the  only  firlt  rate 
man-of-war  that  had  ever,  at  that  time,  been  taken  and 
carried  into  port  by  any  commander  of  any  nation.  And 
this  (hip  was  on  /the  prefcnt  occafion  fought  fo  well,  that 
when  it  ltruck  there  were  but  three  men  left  alive  and  unhurt 
on  the  upper  deck. 

The  Britifli  nation  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  bravery  dif- 
played  both  by  officers  and  men  in  this  action,  and  of  the 
importance  of  it  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Welt  India  iflands,  that  they  manifefted  the 
molt  excefllve  joy  when  intelligence  of  the  victory  arrived. 
It  came  extremely  feafouable  in  other  points  of  view. 
Neither  by  land,  nor  by  fea,  except  where  admiral  Rodney 
had  been  engaged,  had  we  been  able  to  meet  the  enemy,  on 
any  occafion,  with  great  and  decifive  advantage  ;  and,  in  too 
many  inftances,  we  had  retired  from  the  conteit  not  in  the 
mod  honourable  manner.  As  the  means  of  obtaining  more 
favourable  terms  of  peace,  this  important  victory  was  hailed 
with  joy  and  exultation  ;  and  as  admiral  Rodney  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  caufe  of  it,  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  towards 
him  was  deeply  felt,  and  expreffed  in  warm  and  glowing 
language.  It  was  recollected  that  the  fortune  of  fir  George 
Rodney  had  been  peculiarly  Angular,  as  well  as  highly 
glorious  in  the  war.  Within  little  more  than  two  years  he 
had  given  a  fevere  blow  to  each  of  our  three  powerful  con- 
tinental enemies,  the  French,  Spaniards  and  Dutch.  He 
had  in  that  time  taken  an  admiral  of  each  nation  ;  added 
twelve  line  of  battle  (hips,  all  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  the 
Britifli  navy  ;  and  deltroyed  five  more.  He  received  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  ;  and  his 
majefty  added  dignity  to  the  peerage  of  the  realm,  by 
calling  the  victorious  admiral  to  a  feat  in  the  upper 
houfe. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  victory  of  the  nth  of 
April  was  gained  by  putting  in  practice  an  entirely  new 
fyltem  of  naval  tactics,  the  adoption  of  which  formed  an 
era  in  our  naval  hiltory,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  caufe 
of  the  glorious  victories,  by  winch  the  fame  of  Britifli  lea- 
men  has  been  railed  to  inch  a  pitch  of  glory  ;  and  the 
maritime  power  of  our  enemies  in  the  late  war,  has  not 
only  been  crippled,  but  abfolutely  annihilated.  It  has  been 
faid,  in  order  to  derogate  Irom  the  honour  of  the  admiral, 
that,  in  the  inltance  of  the  12th  of  April,  it  was  the  effect 
of  chance,  and  not  efleCted  by  the  forefight  of  fir  George 
Rodney.  This  idea  has  been  fatisfactorily  expofed  and  re- 
futed. The  only  queition  on  the  fubject  is,  and  into  which 
we  (hall  enter  at  large  under  the  word  Tactics,  Naval, 
whether  the  honour  of  the  plan  is  due  to  admiral  Rodney  or 
Mr.  Clerk,  the  author  of  atrcatihon   "  Naval  Tactics." 


With  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  12th  of  April  fir  George 
doled  his  profeffional  career  ;  to  his  title  was  added  a  penfion 
of  2000I.  to  defcend  to  his  heirs.  He  died  in  London  the 
24th  of  May,  1792.  For  his  important  fervices  to  the  Weft 
Indian  iflands  in  particular,  a  temple  was  built  to  receive  his 
itatue  at  Spauifli  Town,  Jamaica. 

A  contemporary  of  the  noble  admiral  faid,  that  as  an 
officer  of  nautical  abilities,  none  were  his  fuperiors,  and  but 
few  his  equals.  He  poflefled  a  bold  and  original  genius, 
which  always  carried  him  directly  to  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  As  a  man,  he  was  benevolent,  generous,  and  friendly. 
He  has  been  known  to  be  writing  his  private  letters,  and 
dictating  to  three  fecretaries  at  the  fame  time.  "  In  private 
life  he  difplayed  the  manners  of  an  accompliflied  gentleman; 
and  he  who,  when  called  by  his  country,  could  hurl  its 
thunders  againlt  the  foes,  and  lead  it's  navies  to  almoft  unde- 
viating  victory,  was,  in  peace,  the  ornament  of  domeftic 
fociety,  and  a  pattern  of  that  elegant  and  poliflied  beha- 
viour, which  almolt  always  diftinguiflies  the  higher  orders 
among  us."  Stbckdalc's  edition  of  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Admirals. 

Rodney,  Cape,  a  cape  of  New  Zealand,  being  the  N.W. 
point  of  the  entrance  into  the  river  Thames.  S.  lat.  360 
15'.      W.  long.  l84°53'. 

Rodney  Point,  the  N.  point  of  Norton  Sound,  on  the 
N.W.  coaft  of  North  America,  fo  called  in  honour  of 
admiral  Rodney.      N.  lat.  640  30'.     W.  long.  166°  3'. 

RODOE,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coall  of  Norway  ;  four 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Chriltianfand. 

.  RODOLDESCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mincio  ;    10  miles  S.E.  of  Mantua. 

RODOLPH  I.,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  Germany, 
founder  of  the  imperial  houie  of  Aultria,  born  in  12  iS, 
was  the  eldelt  fon  of  Albert  IV.,  count  of  Hapfliurgh  and 
landgrave  of  Alface.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  court  and 
camp  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and  early  diltinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  courage  and  dexterity  in  martial  exercifes. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1240,  he  fucceeded  to  a  terri- 
tory of  moderate  extent,  which  he  endeavoured  to  augment 
by  military  enterprife.  Pie  entertained  a  band  of  adven- 
turers of  different  nations,  whom  he  employed  either  in  de- 
fending him  from  his  enemies,  or  in  attempts  to  aggrandize 
himfelf  at  their  expence.  In  1245  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Burcard,  count  of  Hohenburgh,  with  whom  he  obtained 
fome  acceflion  of  eltates.  Some  years  afterwards  he  ferved 
under  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  again  It  the  Pagan  Pruffians. 
In  1273,  as  he  was  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Badl, 
with  whole  bifhop  he  was  at  enmity,  he  received  the  very 
unexpected  intelligence,  that  he  was  unanimoully  elected 
king  of  the   Romans. 

Rodolph,  then  in  his  55th  year,  willingly  accepted  the 
offered  elevation,  though  fenfible  of  the  arduous  talk  he  was 
undertaking  againlt  the  oppolitlon  of  two  unfuccefsful  can- 
didates. He  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  immedi- 
ately Itrengthened  himfelf  by  marrying  two  of  his"  daughters 
to  the  count  palatine  of  Bavaria,  and  duke  of  Saxony.  He 
alio  took  meafures  (or  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  | 
Gregory  X.,  who  gave  Ins  lanction  to  the  election.  Al- 
phonfo,  one  of  the  unfuccefsful  candidates,  was  induced  by 
the  pope  to  renounce  his  pretentions  ;  but  Ottocar,  tin- 
other,  king  of  Bohemia,  refilled  to  acknowledge  the  new 
emperor,  and  mamtcllcd  the  bitterelt  auimolity  againlt  him. 
The    kin_;   of  Bohemia  was,   at   this  timi  1     the   moll 

powerful  princes  in  Europe,  and  was  diltinguiflied  by  his 

abilities   and   military  (kill.      Befules   Bohemia  and    Bavaria, 

he  poflclled  territories  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary ;   and  had  lately  acquired  Aullria,  with  C.innthia  and 
2  Carniola. 
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Carniola.  Both  parties  having  prepared  for  the  conteft, 
war  broke  out  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  in  1275, 
and  Rodolph  commenced  his  operations  with  all  the  vigour 
of  his  character.  He  firlt  marched  againft  Henry,  duke  of 
Lower  Bavaria,  whom  Ottocar  had  fecured  in  his  interefl, 
and  foon  brought  him  to  change  his  party.  He  then  pene- 
trated into  Auftria,  and  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
before  Ottocar  thought  of  his  danger.  This  prince,  rinding 
himfelf  unable  to  fave  the  Auftrian  capital,  bent  his  haughty 
fpirit  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  upon  the  con- 
dition of  his  renouncing  his  claims  upon  the  Auftrian  pro- 
vinces, and  confenting  to  acknowledge  the  emperor,  and  do 
homage  for  Bohemia  and  his  other  fiefs.  The  Auftrian 
provinces,  as  fiefs,  devolved  to  the  empire,  and  were  taken 
poffeffion  of  by  the  emperor. 

The  mind  of  Ottocar  was  fo  much  irritated  by  the  lofs 
and  difgrace  lie  hid  undergone,  that  he  could  not  bring  him- 
felf to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  the  war  was 
renewed  in  1277.  A  fierce  battle  enfued,  in  which  Rodolph 
was  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  Thuringian  knight,  and 
brought  into  great  danger  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ottocar 
was  killed,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated.  Rodolph  was 
prevented  from  taking  poftefiion  of  Bohemia  by  Otho,  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburgh,  and  he  entered  into  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  which  Wenceilaus  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Bohemia,  while  he  himfelf  was  to  hold  Moravia  for  five 
years,  and  was  to  retain  the  Auftrian  provinces.  The  fe- 
curing  of  thefe  to  his  family  was  thenceforth  a  great  objeft 
of  his  policy,  in  which  he  encountered  many  difficulties,  but 
at  length  he  fucceeded  in  fettling  them  upon  his  two  fons, 
Albert  and  Rodolph. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfactions,  the  emperor,  thinking 
it  would  be  for  his  honour  to  revive  the  imperial  authority 
in  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Gregory,  during  the  fubfequent 
fhort -lived  pontificate,  fent  commiftaries  into  that  country  to 
exact  homage  from  feveral  of  the  towns  ;  but,  on  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Nicholas  III.  he  found  it  expedient  to  confirm  to 
the  papal  fee  its  pofleffions  in  Romagna.  He  afterwards 
attempted  to  reftore  the  authority  of  the  empire  in  Tufcany  ; 
but  in  this  he  ajfo  failed,  and  was  obliged  X.S  content  him- 
felf with  drawing  large  funis  from  Lucca  and  other  cities 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  No  foreign  foe  now- 
remaining,  Rodolph  turned  his  attention  to  the  reftoral 
of  peace  and  order  in  Germany  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it 
was  neceiiary  to  enforce  the  laws  againft  building  private 
fortreftes,  which  were  the  retreats  of  banditti,  or  the  r<  1 
of  turbulent  nobles,  who  defied  all  law  and  authority.  Of 
thefe  ftrong-holds  he  razed  leventy  ir.  one  year,  condem 
to  death  many  of  their  owners  for  their  violations  of  the 
public  peace.  He  made  many  progreffes  through  the  im- 
perial cities,  admiiiiftermg  juftice  and  making  falutary  regu- 
lations, fo  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  "  a  living  law,"  and 
deferved  to  be  regarded  as  a  fecond  founder  oi  the  German 
empire.  In  1283  he  engaged  in  a  war  againft  Philip,  count 
of  Savoy,  who  had  appropriated  feveral  imperial  i;  -  in  Hel- 
vetia ;  but  in  an  action  near  Morat  be  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  unhorfed,  and  obliged,  for  faving  himfelf,  to  fpring 
into  the  lake,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by  the  branch  of  a 
tree  till  refcued  by  his  followers.  He  was,  however,  vic- 
torious, and  brought  the  count  to  terms  of  fubmifiion.  He 
was  likewife  fuccefsful  againft  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  transferred  his  homage  from  the  empire  to  France  ;  but 
he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  gain  pofteffion  of  Bern,  which  had 
declared  itfelf  an  independent  republic.  The  troubles  of 
Bohemia,  in  which  the  opprefiions  of  the  regent  Otho  had 
excited  revolts,  while  the  minor  king,  Wenceilaus,  was  de- 
tained as  a  prifoner,  called  Rodolph  into  that  country.     He 
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delivered  Wenceilaus,  whom  he  married  to  one  of  hii  daugh- 
ters, and  left  him  at  the  head  of  the  government,  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity.  The  final  object  of  this  emperor  was  to  fecure 
the  imperial  crown  to  his  only  furviving  fon,  Albert  ;  but  the 
electors  were  not  to  be  perfuaded  into  this  meafure,  and 
Rodolph  was  feverely  mortified  with  the  difappointment. 
His  itrength  had  already  begun  to  fail,  and  as  he  was  upon 
his  way  to  Spire  he  was  obliged  to  ftop  at  Germerfheim, 
where  he  died  in  July  1291,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign. 

There  is  fcarcely  an  excellency  of  body  or  mind  which 
the  biographers  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  have  not  attributed 
to  its  founder  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  his  actions, 
that  few  princes  have  furpaffed  him  in  energy  of  character, 
and  civil  and  military  talents.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer, he  feems  to  have  been  little  fcrupulous  in  the  means  of 
aggrandizement ;  but,  as  an  emperor,  he  was  in  general  mo- 
derate and  equitable.  In  his  iixty-fourth  year  he  married, 
for  his  fecond  wife,  a  princefs  of  Burgundy,  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  but  no  illue  proceeded  from  this  ill-forted 
union.  By  his  firft  marriage  he  had  a  numerous  offspring, 
of  whom  fix  daughters  were  all  united  to  powerful  families. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hift. 

Rodolph  II., emperor  of  Germany,  fon  of  Maximilian  II., 
was  born  in  1552.      His  father  procured  him  the  crown  of 
Hungary  in  1572,   and  that  of  Bohemia  in  1575,  together 
witli  the  title  of  king  of  the    Romans.      On  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  in  1576,  he  fucceeded   to   the  imperial  throne, 
being  then  regarded  as   a  highly  accomplifhed  prince,  con- 
verfnnt  with  various  branches  of  knowledge.   Unfortunately, 
his  tafte  and  acquirements  were  fo  far  from  qualifying  him 
for  the  ftation  to  which  he  was  elevated,  that  they  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  principal  duties  of  a  fovereign.      He 
was  attached  to  mechanical  inventions,  and  fpent  whole  days 
in   the   (hops  of  clock-makers,   turners,   and  other  artifts, 
Chemiftry  was  alfo  one  of  his  favourite  ftudies,  with  its  ufual 
attendant  in  that  age,   alchemy.      Having  been  educated 
among  the  Jefuits,  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion  rendered 
him  unfriendly  to  thufe  tolerating  principles  upon  which  his 
father  had  adted.      He  had  fucceeded  to  the  fole  pofleffion 
of  the  territories  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  finding  that 
the  Proteftant  religion  had  fpread  in  them  to  a  degree  that 
threatened  to  tubvert  the   fuperionty  of  the  Catholic,   his 
firft  ere   was  to  reftore  the   preponderance   of  the  latter. 
His  meafures  for  this    purpofe  occafioned   revolts,   and  a 
total  alienation  of  the  minds  of  his  Proteftant  fubje&s.      In 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire,   Rodolph  took  part  againft 
the  Proteflants,  and  his  interference  was  a  principal  caufeof 
the  depofition  and  expulfion  of  the  archbilhop  and  elector 
of  Cologne,  who  had  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  and 
married.     Troubles  foon  arofe  in  his  Hungarian  dominions, 
where  fultan  Amurath  III.  made  various  incurfions,  in  which 
he  over  ran   part  of  Hungary   and   Croatia.     Thefe   were, 
however,  challifed  by  feveral  defeats  given  to  the  Turks  by 
the  imperial  generals.      But  Mahomet  III.,  the  fucceffor  of 
Amurath,  took  the  important  town  of  Agria,    in  Upper 
Hungary,  and  war  was  maintained,  with  various  fortune,  in 
that  kingdom,  till  a  peace  was  concluded  with  fultan  Achmet, 
in  1606.      Rodolph  took  little  perfonal  fhare  in  thefe  events, 
being  chiefly  occupied  with  his  ftudies  ;  and  his   Hungarian 
lubjedts  had  contracted  fuch  a  contempt  for  his  character, 
that  they  invited  his  brother,  the  archduke  Matthias,   to 
undertake  the  government,  and  in  1607  elected  him  tor  their 
king.     Matthias  prepared  to  take  poftefiion  of  his  king- 
dom, and,  marching  with  an  army  through  Auftria,   pro- 
jected to  make  himlelf  malter  of  that  duchy.     The  timid 
and  pacific   Rodolph  was  perfuaded  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
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with  his  brother,  by  which  he  ceded  to  him  Hungary  and 
Auitria,  and  Matthias  was  folemnly  inaugurated  as  Sovereign 
of  thofe  countries. 

Soon  atter,  disturbances  arofe  in  the  empire  on  account  of 
the  difputed  fuccefiion  to  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Cleves, 
with  which  were  aiTociated  tlie  caufes  of  diiiention  between 
the  Catholics  and  Proteltants  of  Germany.  Confederations 
were  formed,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  The  em- 
peror convoked  diets,  and  diligently  exerted  himfelf,  in  order 
to  prevent  extremities.  He,  however,  gave  his  chief  con- 
hdence  to  his  coufin  the  archduke  Leopold,  who,  at  length, 
marched  into  Bohemia,  to  awe  the  Proteltants  that  had 
been  rendered  difcontented,  by  attempts  to  introduce  the 
infernal  inquilition  into  the  country,  and  by  violations  of 
their  privileges.  In  this  emergency  they  applied  for  aflilt- 
ance  to  Matthias,  who  entered  •Bohemia,  and  obliged  Leo- 
pold to  dilband  his  troops.  Not  content  with  this  fuccefs, 
he  lo  wrought  upon  his  brother,  that  Rodolph  refigned 
to  him  his  remaining  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  of  which  Mat- 
thias received  the  crown  in  1611.  Rodolph  was,  at  that 
time,  in  a  declining  itate  of  health  ;  he  died  in  January  ifii2, 
in  the  iixticth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fixth  of  his  reign. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  predictions  of  the  celebrated  but  fuper- 
ititious  altronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  had  rendered  him  diftruft- 
ful  of  all  his  relations,  io  that  he  finally  (hut  himfelf  up  in 
his  palace,  which  he  never  quitted  either  for  exercife  or 
amufement.  Among  his  various  itudies  was  that  of  altro- 
nomy,  his  attachment  to  which  induced  him  to  invite  Tycho 
Brahe  to  Prague,  where  he  was  patronized  till  his  death  ; 
and  the  iame  patronage  was  afterwards  given  to  the  more 
eminent  Kepler.  The  Rodolphine  tables,  commenced  by 
the  former,  and  completed  by  the  latter,  have  perpetuated 
the  name  of  this  emperor  as  a  promoter  of  fcience.  Mod. 
Univ.  Hilt.      Gen.  Biog. 

RODOLPHE,  ,  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  pro- 

feflbrs  on  the  French  horn  that  ever  exiiled.  Though  he 
ufually  played  the  fecond  horn,  he  mounted  as  high  as  the 
hrlt  ever  went.  His  execution  was  truly  wonderful  !  and 
he  had  found  the  means  of  producing  founds  with  his  inllru- 
ment  that  were  never  heard  before. 

This  able  mufician  was  equally  powerful  in  compolition 
as  in  performance.  In  1773  he  fet  "  Jetnona,"  a  ferious 
opera,  for  the  marriage  of  the  compt  d'Artois.  For  the 
Italian  theatre  lie  had  previoufly  fet,  in  1765,  the  comic 
opera  called  "Man  ige  by  Capitulation  ;"  and,  in  1767, 
"  The  blind  Man  of  P; 

RODOME,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aude  ;   <;  miles  S.W.  of  Quillan. 

RODON,  a  town  of  Sweden,  111  Jamptland,  on  lake 
•Storfio ;  7  miles  N.VV.  of  Ofterfund. —  Alfo,  a  fmall 
ill. 'iid  on  tli-  v.,  ;•  fide  ol  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  62  ' 
23'.    E.  long.  1  •_ 

RODONDA,  a  fmall  illand  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour ut    Rio  ,1.1 

RODONI,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coal!  of  Albania,  in  the 
Adriatic.      N.  lal .  41     5^'.      i   . 

RODOPE,  u  mountain  of  Romania;  50  miles  S.  of 
Filippopoli. 

RODOSTO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  ■  the  pro- 
vince of  Romania,  on  the  north  coall  of  the  fea  of  Mar- 
mora,  where  the  Armenians  have  one  church,  and  the 
Greel  .      : '..      nvin  rtile  in  com  and  wine; 

53  mile;  N.E.  of  Gallipoli. 

RODRIGO.     SeeClv»AD  Rodr, 

RODRIGUEZ.     SeeDiEGO  Rui,. 

Rodiugi  1./.  Key,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coalt  of  Florida. 
N.  hit.  250. 


RODR1GUEZIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  io  named  in  the 
Flora  Peruviana,  p.  105,  after  Emanuel  Rodriguez,  a 
Spanilh  botanift,  apothecary  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Dt 
Theis. 

RODSEG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Jllria;  16  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Pedena. 

ROE,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a  diilinguifhed  tra- 
veller and  negociator,  was  born,  in  1580,  at  Low  Layton, 
in  Effex.  He  was  fent  at  an  early  age  to  Magdalen  col- 
lege, in  Oxford:  after  he  had  left  that  feminary  of  learn- 
ing, he  palled  fome  time  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  He 
was  made  an  efquire  of  the  body  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  her  reign  ;  and  in  1604  he  was  knighted 
by  king  James.  At  the  mitigation  of  Henry,  prince  or 
Wales,  he  undertook  an  exploratory  voyage  to  Guiana. 
Having  fitted  out  a  (hip  and  pinnace  at  his  own. charge,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  he  failed  in  1609  for  the  river  Amazons, 
up  which  he  proceeded  to  the  diftance  of  3CO  miles,  landing 
in  various  places  to  examine  the  country.  Having  fpent 
thirteen  months  in  a  laborious  furvey  of  this  part  of  the 
American  continent,  in  fearch  of  gold,  no  doubt,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  161 1.  In  1614  he  was  fent,  at  the 
delire  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  as  ambaflador  to  the 
Mogul  emperor,  for  the  purpofe  of  concluding  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce.  lie  arrived  at  Surat  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  refidedat  the  Mogul  court  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1618.  His  conduct  in  this  Ration  did  honour  to 
himfelf  and  his  country  ;  and  he  made  a  great  number  of 
curious  obfervations  on  the  court  and  people,  of  which  we 
have  fpecimens  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims.  On  his  departure 
from  this  country,  he  vilited  the  court  of  Schah  Abbas  in 
Perfia,  with  whom  he  made  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Eatt 
India  Company  obliged  itfelf  to  afiilt  him  with  a  fleet,  for 
the  purpofe  of  expelling  the  Portuguefe  from  Ormus,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  a  free  trade  with  Perfia.  After 
his. return;  fir  Thomas  Roe  was  elected  in  1620  a  repre- 
fentative  in  parliament  for  Cirenceiler  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  nominated  ambaflador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
which  pod  he  occupied  under  the  fultans  Ofman,  Muftapha, 
and  Amurath  IV.  He  performed,  111  this  capacity,  fome 
molt  important  fervices  for  his  country  ;  and  he  was,  at  the 
lame  time,  very  ferviccable  to  the  Greek  church,  by  pro- 
tecting  it  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  Turkifh  rmnifters,  and 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  Jefuits,  and  other  perfons  attached 
to  the  Papal  fee.  In  return  for  his  various  fervices,  he  was 
afliucd  in  his  collection  of  manufcripts  in  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages,  which  he  prefented  to  the  Bodleian 
library  ;  and  to  his  care  was  cntrultcd  tin-  eel  brated  Alex- 
andrian manufcript  of  the  Bible,  prefented  to  Charles  I 
by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  ConAantiuople.  During  his  em- 
bally,  fir  Thomas  drew  up  "  A  true  Relation  of  whal 
lately  happened  in  Conllantinople,  concerning  the  Death  of 
Sultan  Ofman,  and  the  fetting  up  of  Muftapha,  hi.  Uncle," 
ecc.  This  was  printed  in  London  in  1622.  He  alfo  kept 
minutes  of  his  negociations  at  the  Porte,  which  remained  111 
manufcript  till  1740,  when  thrv  v..  u  publifhed  by  the  lo- 
ciety  for  promoting  learning,  under  the  title  ol  "  The  Ne- 
gociations of  fir  Thomas  Roc.  in  his  F.mbally  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  from  the  Year  1621  to  1628  incluJ 

After  his  return  from  Conllantinople,  he  was  fent,  in 
1629,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Poland  and  Sweden. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  negociating  a  treaty  with 
(lie  king  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen  ;    and  he  went  a  fecond 

time  to  that  court,  and  alio  to  thofe  o  G  rraan 

princes;  and  was  prefent  at  the  congrefs  of  I  l.imhurgh,  and 
its  removals  to   Rati(bon  and   Vienna.      In    1640  he  wi 
representative  in  parliament  for  the  uoiverfity  ol"  Oxford, 

and 
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and  made  feveral  fpeeches  upon  very  important  occafions. 
While  a  member  of  parliament,  he  was  fent,  in  1641,  to 
the  diet  at  Ratifbon,  to  negociate  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
late  king  of  Bohemia's  fon  to  the  Palatinate  ;  and  after  his 
return,  the  king  created  him  a  privy-counfellor,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching national  dilhirbances  was  thought  to  have 
fhortened  his  life,  which  was  terminated  in  1644-  He  left 
the  charafter  of  a  very  able  and  upright  minilter,  a  true 
patriot,  and  accomplifhed  gentleman.  Befides  the  work; 
already  referred  to,  he  left  in  manufcript  "  A  compendious 
Relation  of  the  Proceedings  and  Acis  of  the  imperial  Dyet, 
held  at  Ratifbon  in  1640  and  1641  ;"  and  "A  Journal  of 
feveral  Proceedings  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter."  Biog. 
Brit.  , 

Roe,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  ol 
Londonderry,  which  rifmg  in  the  Cairntogher  mountains, 
flows  northward  through  Newtown  Limavaddy  into  lough 
Foyle.— Alfo,  the  name  of  a  fmall  ifland  in  Clew  bay, 
county  of  Mayo,  Ireland.    . 

Roe,  La,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne  ;  7  miles  N.W.  of  Craon. 

Roe  of  a  fifh  is  that  part  which  contains  the  fpawn  or 
feed  thereof. 

That  of  the  male  fifh  is  ufually  diftinguiftied  by  the  name 
of/oft  roe,  or  milt;  that  of  the  female  by  hard  roe,  or 
fpawn. 

The  foft  roe,  when  fqueezed,  yields  a  liquor  refembling 
milk  ;  whence  its  name  milt.  The  French  call  it  exprefsly 
milk,  laii.  . 

M.  Petit  found  342,144  ovula,  or  little  eggs,  in  the  hard 
roe  of  a  carp  eighteen  inches  long. 

Leuwenhoeck,  torn.  ii.  p.  216,  only  found  211,629  eggs 
in  a  carp,  but  four  times  the  number  in  a  cod  ;  and,  p.  188, 
he  fays,  that  a  common  cod  contains  9,344,000  eggs ;  and 
that  the  eggs  of  a  fi(h  of  one  year  old  are  as  big  as  thoie  of 
a  filli  of  twenty-five  years  old.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scien. 
an.  1733,  p.  290.  See  Milt  and  Fecundity  ofYlsu. 
Roe  is  alfo  one  of  the  beads  of  chafe. 
RoE-i?Kri,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  cervus  with  ramofe, 
cylindric,  and  ereft  horns.  It  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  deer- 
kind,  and  has  been  called  capreolus  arid  caprea,  though  with- 
out the  leaft  refemblance  of  the  goat-kind.  See  Cervus 
Capreolus  and  Deer. 

The  roe-buck  is  called  a  hind  the  firft  year  ;  gyrle,  the 
fecond  ;  henufe,  the  third  ;  roe-buck  of  the  frjl  head,  the 
fourth  ;  and  a  fair  roe-buck,  the  fifth. 

The  roe-buck  is  a  deer  well  known  in  Germany  ;  and 
feems  to  have  alfo  been  formerly  found  in  England,  though 
now  the  race  be  extinft. 

RoE-Buci  Hunting.     See  Hunting. 
RoK-Buci  Ifland', 'in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  near  the  coaft  of  Weil  Florida.     N.  lat.  300  1 7'. 
W.  long.  88°  44'.— Alfo,   a  fmall  ifland  at  the  eait  ex- 
tremity of  lake  Ontario. 

RoK-Stene,  Oolite,  in  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of  lime-ftonc, 
fo  called  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  fmall  round  globules, 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  roes  of  fifhes,  imbedded  in  a  cal- 
careous cement.  Thefe  globules  are  compofed  of  concentric 
lamella:,  and  are  evidently  the  refult  of  cryftallization. 
They  vary  in  fize  from  a  grain  of  muitard-feed  to  that  of  a 
pea :  when  they  are  as  large  as  the  latter,  it  is  called  pea- 
ftone.  Roe-ftone  is  one  of  the  fecondary  lime-nones,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  chalk-formation.  It 
lies  under  chalk  in  various  parts  of  England,  being  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  beds  of  fand  and  clay.  It  is  found  alfo  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,   but,  according  to  Plumboldt,  is 
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not  met  with  in  South  America.  Some  of  the  flrata  of  this 
ilone  are  extenfively  ufed  for  purpofes  of  architecture  :  the 
mod  diilinguifhed  are  the  Kettcn  itone  in  Northamptonfhire, 
the  Bath  fire-ftone  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  Portland  ftone  in 
the  ifland  of  Portland.  Portland  itone  is  of  a  ycllowifh- 
white  colour:  the  more  compact  varieties,  when  clofely 
infpecled,  (hew  a  tendency  to  cryllalhne  arrangement  ;  it  is 
compofed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  fmall  admixture  of 
filex  and  alumine. 

The  ifland  of  Portland  is  properly  an  ifthmus,  fituated  in 
Weymouth  bay,  in  the  Britifh  Channel.  The  (lone  is  got 
in  every  part  of  the  ifland,  but  the  quarries  at  Kingfton  are 
the  moft  productive.  According  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  firlt 
flratum  in  the  quarry  is  a  dark  coloured  reddifh  earth,  about 
one  foot  thick.  To  this  fucceed  fix  feet  of  ftone  of  an 
inferior  quality,  called  cap.  Immediately  under  this  lies 
the  roe-ftone  or  free  ftone,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  ; 
and  beneath  this  bed  there  is  flint  or  clay.  In  fomc  parts, 
irregular  veins  of  quartz  run  through  the  roe-ftone.  The 
itratum  of  ftone  that  is  wrought  for  fale  lies  nearly  parallel 
with  the  upper  furface  of  the  ifland  ;  and,  in  general,  the 
cover  of  earth  and  rubbilh  upon  it  is  thin.  Several  beds  of 
ftone  lie  continuous  one  above  another,  varying  in  thicknefs 
from  two  to  four  feet,  and  fometimes  more. 

Portland  ftone  was  brought  into  repute  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  was  employed  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  ban- 
quetting-houfe  at  Whitehall.  After  the  great  fire  in  Lon- 
don, this  ftone  was  generally  ufed  by  fir  Chriftopher  Wren 
in  the  conftruftion  of  the  new  public  edifices,  as  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  the  monument,  and  almolt  every  building  of  note 
in  the  metropolis.      See  Stone  for  Architecture. 

The  different  beds  of  roe-ftone  abound  in  marine  organic 
remains,  of  which  the  pear  encrinite  is  perhaps  the  moft  re- 
markable. In  the  lower  beds  are  found  the  hippocepha- 
loides,  or  horfe-head  mufcles,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Townfon,  are  not  cafts,  but  petrifaftions  of  the  fifh  itfelf, 
and  do  not  reprefent  the  interior  furface  of  the  (hells,  from 
which  they  are  perfectly  diftinft.  This  (tratum  alfo  con- 
tains the  anomia  Spinofa  of  Linnasus.  The  fpines  are  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  in  fome  fpecimens  are  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length  ;  from  which  circumftance  we  may  infer, 
that  the  calcareous  earth  of  this  (tratum  was  depofited  in  an 
extremely  comminuted  itate,  and  in  a  tranquil  element, 
otherwife  it  is  ahnoit  impofiible  to  conceive  that  thefe  fpines 
could  have  remained  unbroken. 

ROEDBACH,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  which  runs  into  the  Rhine,  two  miles  below  Zons. 

ROELL,  Hermann-Alexander,  in  Biography,  a  ce- 
lebrated Proteftant  divine,  and  theological  profeflor,  was 
born  in  1653  at  Doelberg,  in  Weftphalia.  He  received 
an  excellent  education  in  the  languages  and  elementary 
branches  of  fcience.  In  1670  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  received  lectures  from  the  celebrated 
Francis  Burmann  on  the  fcriptures ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Germany,  he  itudied  for  fome  time  at  Marpurg,  and  after 
that  at  Heidelberg.  From  thence  he  went  to  Balil  and 
Zurich  ;  and  in  1676  he  once  more  vifited  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  fpent  two  years  at  the  univerfities  of  Utrecht 
and  Leyden.  No  fooner  had  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  than  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  paitor  of 
the  Proteftant  church  at  Cologne,  which  he  declined,  owing 
to  ill  health  ;  and  he  undertook  the  chaplainfhip  to  Eliza- 
beth, abbefs  of  Hervorden,  and  daughter  of  Frederic,  king 
of  Bohemia ;  which  poft  he  retained  till  the  death  of  the 
princefs,  in  1680.  After  this  he  was  appointed  preacher 
to  Albertine,  pnncefs  of  Orange,  and  widow  of  William  of 
Naflau  ;  in  whofe  houfehold,  and  at  Deventer,  he  exercifed 
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the  minhtry  till  the  year  1686,  when  he  was  eleded  profeflbr 
of  divinity  at  the  univerlity  of  Franeker.  In  1704  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  fill  the  divinity  chair  at  the  univerlity 
of  Utrecht,  a  pod  which  he  retained  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death  in  1718,  when  he  was  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  author  of  many  works  chiefly  on  theological 
topics,  among  which  are  "  A  Commentary  upor  the  Epiille 
to  the  Ephelians  ;"  "  An  Analyfis  of  the  Epiille  to  the 
Coloffians  ;"  "  An  Analyils  and  Abridgment  of  the  Pro- 
phetical Books  of  the  Old  Teltament  ;"  "  Two  philo- 
sophical DiHertations  on  Natural  Religion,  and  one  on 
Innate  Ideas." 

ROELLA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnasus,  in  Hort. 
Cliff.  492,  to  commemorate  William  Roell,  profeflbr  of 
anatomy  at  Amiterdam,  who  enriched  Cliffbrt's  garden  with 
many  rare  plants,  the  feeds  of  which  he  had  procured  from 
Africa  and  Japan.  Among  thofe  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  the  firft  fpecies  of  the  prefent  genus. — Linn. 
Gen.  88.  Schreb.  118.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  918.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  I.  353.  JuiT.  165. 
Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  123.  Ga:rtn.  t.  31.  —  Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord.   Campanacete,  Linn.  Juli. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
permanent,  in  five  large,  deep,  lanceolate,  acute,  toothed 
fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped,  deciduous  ; 
tube  rather  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ;  limb  fomewhat  fpread- 
ing,  longer  than  the  calyx,  deeply  five-cleft.  Nedary  of 
five  converging  fcales,  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  perma- 
nent. Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  (landing  on  the 
nedary  ;  anthers  awl-fhaped,  converging,  equal  in  length 
to  the  filaments,  and  on  a  level  with  the  calyx.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  inferior,  oblong ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  ftamens  ;  ftigmas  two,  oblong,  deprefled,  fpreading. 
Perk.  Capfule  cylindrical,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  crowned 
with  its  enlarged  fpreading  fegments,  two-celled,  burfting 
at  the  fummit.      Seeds  numerous,  angular. 

Efl.  Ch.  Corolla  funuel-ftiaped,  chafed  at  the  bottom  by 
valves  bearing  the  itamcus.  Stigma  in  two  fegments.  Cap- 
fule inferior,  cylindrical,  opening  at  the  fummit. 

Obf.  Linnxus  attributes  two  cells  to  the  capfule  ; 
Gaertner  only  one.  Probably  one  may  be  occafionally 
abortive.  The  eflcntial  diflinction  feems  to  confilt  in  the 
capfule  having  a  vertical  opening,  inflead  of  difcharging 
the  feeds  by  torn  lateral  orifices,  as  in  Campanula,  to  which 
genus  this  is  certainly,  in  other  refpeds,  very  nearly  allied. 
All  the  known  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  being  green-houfe  plants  in  England,  and  having 
blue  flowers. 

1.  R.  ciliata.  Ciliated  Roella.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  241.  Hort. 
Cliff,  t.  35.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait.  11.  1.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  378. 
(Campanula  africana  frutefcens  aculeofa,  flore  violaceo  ; 
Comm.  Hort.  v.  2.  77.  t.  39.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  fringed, 
with  a  prominent  point.  Flo'vers  terminal,  folitary.  —  Found 
in  various  parts  of  fouthern  Africa.  The  Dutch  have  long 
cultivated  it.  Mr.  Mallon  fent  feeds  to  Kew  in  1774.  The 
plant  is  not  very  common,  though  much  to  be  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  fueceflion, 
throughout  molt  part  of  the  iummer  ;  but  it  is  not  eafily 
increased,  nor  long  preferved,  being  impatient  of  our  damp 
winters.  TUcJlem  is  (hrubby,  of  humble  growth,  branch- 
ing in  a  determinate  manner  ;  the  tranches  (lender,  round, 
leafy.  Leaves  copious,  alternate,  finall,  of  a  pale  dull  green, 
linear-lanceolate,  fringed,  each  ending  in  a  prominent,  awl- 
lliaped,  rigid  point.  Flowers  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  an  inch  and  half,  or  more,  in  diameter,  their  co- 
lours well  defcribed  by  Curtis  as  follows.  "  The  bottom 
of  xhejlo-wer  is  white,  of  a  yellowifh  calt  ;   next  fucceeds  a 
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circle  of  deep  blue,  inclining  to  black,  with  a  furface 
highly  glazed  ;  the  next  circle  is  greyifli-blue,  refembling 
fatin  ;  the  next  nearly  white,  and  the  outcrmoft,  (or  limb,) 
pale  purple."  Each  leaf  of  the  plant  is  accompanied  by 
an  axillary  tuft  of  fmaller,  obtufe,  entire,  naked  ones. 

2.  R.  fquarrofa.  Trailing  Roella.  Linn,  Suppl.  143. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  38.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2. — Leave, 
ovate,  recurved,  toothed,  fringed.  Flowers  terminal,  ag- 
gregate. Stem  herbaceous,  difl'ufe.— Gathered  by  Thun- 
berg at  the  Cape,  and  fent  from  thence  to  Kew  garden,  by 
MafTon,  in  1787.  It  bloflbms  in  June.  The  branches  are 
more  fpreading  and  decumbent,  as  well  as  of  a  lefs  fluubby 
nature,  than  the  former.  The  fquarrofa  of  Bergius,  from 
whom  the  younger  Linnaeus  adopted  the  name,  is  defcribed 
as  zjhrub,  with  folitary j?oit><v\r.  Ours,  befides  the  terminal 
tuft,  has  generally  feveral  fcattered  lateral  j?o<aw.r,  on  fhort 
leafy  (talks,  or  branches,  which  may  explain  this  apparent 
difagreement. 

3.  R.  decurrens.  Decurrent  Roella.  L'Hcrit.  Sert.  4. 
t.  6.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3. — Leaves  lanceolate,  entire, 
fringed,  decurrent.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal. — Sent  from 
the  Cape,  by  Mr.  MafTon,  in  1787.  This  fpecies  is  annual, 
flowering  in  September.  The  root  is  fmall  and  taperino-. 
Stem  much  branched  from  the  very  bottom,  fpreading  and 
partly  decumbent,  hairy.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  fringed, 
for  the  moil;  part  entire  ;  ftrongly  decurrent,  fo  as  to  render 
the  Hem  winged.  Flowers  terminal,  feflile,  pale  blue,  foli- 
tary, except  occafionally  on  the  molt  luxuriant  brandies. 

4.  R.  mufcofa.    Mofly  Roella.   Linn.  Suppl.  143.   Willd. 

n.  4.    Thunb.  Prodr.  38 Leaves  ovate,  toothed,  reflexed, 

fmooth.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary.  Stem  herbaceous,  dif- 
fufe.  —  Gathered  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.  A  very  fmall 
annual  fpecies. 

5.  R.fpicata.  Spiked  Roella.  Linn.  Suppl.  143.  Willd. 
n.  5.  Thunb.  Prodr.  38. — Leaves  lanceolate,  fringed, 
nearly  entire.  Flowers  terminal,  fomewhat  fpiked.  Stem 
fhrubby,  ereft — Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape.  We 
have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  this  or  the  laft. 

Linnaeus,  in  Sp.  PI.  241,  has  a  R.  reticulata,  adopted 
from  Van  Royen  and  Petiver,  which  appears  to  be  no  other 
than  his  own  Gorteria  ci/iaris ;  Cullumia  ciliaris  of  Brown, 
in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  137. 

ROEMER,  Olaus,  in  Biography,  a  Danifh  aftronomer 
and  mathematician,  who  flourilhed  in  the  17th  and  1 8th 
centuries,  was  born  at  Arhuffen,  in  Jutland,  in  the  year 
1644.  From  an  elementary  fchool  at  his  native  city  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  in  1662,  where  he  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  his  aca- 
demical (Indies,  and  particularly  in  the  mathematical  fciences, 
which  were  the  favourite  fubjeds  of  his  purfuit.  By  dill— 
j;< -nt  ftudy  he  had,  111  167  1,  become  fo  expert  an  aftronomer, 
that,  being  introduced  to  M.  Picard  of  the  Academy  ol 
Sciences  at  Paris,  who  was  lent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make 
allronomical  obfervations  i.i  tin-  northern  regions,  he  was 
feleded  to  accompany  him  when  In-  returned  to  France. 
1  lere  lie  prelented  him  to  the  king,  who  appointed  him  ma- 
thematical  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and  fettled  a  penfion 
upon  him.  Roeraer  was  united  with  Picard  and  Caflini  in 
making  allronomical  obi.  1  itions,  ind  111  1672  he  was  ad- 
mitted .1  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  He  refided  ten  yean  .11  Paris,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  by  his  many  difcovei  ie .,  among  which  was  iln 
very  import  ant  one  by  which  he  afcertamed  the  velocity 
with  which  light  moves,  by  meant  of  I  he  eelipfes  of  Jupi- 
ter's  fatellites.  (See  Lu;iir.)  This  difcovery  was  after- 
Wards confirmed  by  Dr.  Bradley.  In  1681  Roemer  was  re- 
called to  his  qwn  country  by  Chriltian  V.  king  of  Denmark, 
*  11  who 
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who  appointed  him  profeflor  of  aftronomy,  at  the  univerfity 
of  Copenhagen,  and  gave  him  the  flattering  title  of  his  own 
mathematician,  with  a  confiderable  falary.  He  was  alfo  em- 
ployed in  reforming  the  com  ;  improving  the  pnbhc  build- 
ings ;  regulating  the  weights  and  meafures  ;  and  in  furvey- 
ing  and  laying  out  the  high  roads  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  1687  the  king  directed  him  to  travel  through  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  order  to  colled!  fuch  in- 
formation, on  a  variety  of  points,  as  might  be  applied  to 
beneficial  purpofes  in  Denmark.  Upon  his  return  home  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  made  couniellor  of  the  chancel- 
lery, and  in  1693,  affefl"01"  of  the  fupreme  tribunal  of  jultice. 

Chriftian  V.  was  fucceeded  by  Frederic  IV.  who  ap- 
pointed Roemer,  in  1705,  burgomafter  of  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1706,  honoured  him  with  the  dignity  of  counfellor  of 
ftate.  Roemer  died  in  17 10,  jult  as  he  was  about  to  give 
the  world  the  refult  of  his  obfervations.  Thefe,  however, 
were  publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  Bafis  Aftronomix,"  in 
1  '/53>  by  Peter  Horrebow,  who  had  been  his  difciple,  and 
was,  at  the  time,  profeflor  of  aftronomy  at  Copenhagen. 
Accounts  of  Roemer's  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  fome 
other  of  his  pieces,  will  be  found  in  the  different  volumes  of 
the  "  Memoires"  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  particu- 
larly vols.  i.  and  x. 

ROENBERG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Brandenburg, 
in  the  New  Mark  ;   8  miles  E.  of  Zullichau. 

ROENENG,  a  long  meafure  in  Siam,  equal  to  one  league, 
containing  4.204  Englilh  yards,  or  2  j  miles  nearly. 

ROENSEL,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  the  county  of  Mark, 
which  runs  into  the  Wipper,  about  a  mile  above  Wipperfurt. 

ROER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  near  Winter- 
burg,  and  runs  into  the  Rhine  at  Roerort. — Alfo,  a  river  of 
France,  which  rifes  S.  of  Montjoe,  in  the  department  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  runs  into  the  Meufe  at  Ruremond. 

Roer,  one  of  the  three  departments  of  the  region  of 
France,  caHed  the  Reunited  country  j  compofed  of  the  duchy 
of  Juliers  and  a  portion  of  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  fitu- 
ated  in  N.  lat.  5 1 J,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Rhine.  It  con- 
tains 6697  kiliometres,  or  259  fquare  miles,  and  516,246 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  4.  circles  or  diftrifts,  40 
cantons,  and  993  communes.  The  diftriet9  are  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  including  165,261  inhabitants  ;  Cologne,  with 
157,215;  Crevelt,  with  137,605;  and  Cleves,  with  76,206 
inhabitants.  According  to  Haflenfratz,  this  department  is 
23  French  leagues  in  length  and  13  in  breadth;  and  com- 
prehends 4  circles,  40  cantons,  and  324,960  inhabitants. 
Its  capital  is  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Its  contributions,  in  the 
nth  year  of  the  French  era,  were  4,564, 150  fr.  and  its 
expences  for  adminiftration  and  public  inftruttion  were 
33 1.936  fr.  66  cents.  Interfperfed  with  heaths  and  marfhes, 
this  territory  is,  in  general,  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  and  paf- 
tures.  It  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  with 
cold  and  hot  mineral  fprings. 

ROERMONT.     See  Rt  kemond. 

ROERORT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Roer  and  the  Rhine  ;    15  miles  N.  of  Dufleldorf. 

ROESBACH,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  which 
runs  into  the  Rhine  at  Dufleldorf. 

ROESCHILD,  Roschild,  Roejhild,  or  Rojiild,  a  town 
of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  erefted  into  a  bi- 
fhojjric  in  the  year  1012.  In  the  year  1 150  it  was  firft  en- 
compaffed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  and  in  1268  or  1278  it 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  city.  It  gradually  increafed  to 
fuch  an  extent  as  to  contain  27  large  churches  and  convents 
within  its  walls.  Some  of  the  churches  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  were  included  within  its  circuit,  and  its  ftreets  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  fea-fhore.    The  kinjrs  of  Denmark  were 


formerly  elected  and  crowned  in  this  city,  and  made  it  the 
place  of  their  refidence.  Its  fubfequent  decay  has  been 
owing  to  frequent  fires,  to  the  tyranny  of  its  bifhops,  and 
alfo  to  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  Copenhagen.  The  reforma- 
tion contributed  alfo  to  its  decline,  as  the  monks  and  clergy 
who  fpent  a  great  part  of  their  revenues  in  this  place,  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  country.  At  prefent  Roefchhd  is  a 
mean  place,  containing  about  200  houfes  ;  the  cathedral, 
built  A.  D.  930,  where  the  royal  families  of  Denmark  have 
for  many  ages  been  buried  ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  royal  palace. 
Here  are  fome  monuments  worthy  of  attention,  particularly 
four  elegant  maufolea  in  alabafter,  of  late  kings  and  queens. 
The  firit  king  who  was  buried  here  was  Harol  Blaacland, 
A.  D.  980,  and  the  laft  was  Frederic  V.  furnamed  the 
Great,  A.  D.  1766.  The  inhabitants  fupport  themfelves 
chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  the  planting  of  tobacco.  In  the 
year  1658,  the  famous  peace  of  Roefchild,  between  the 
Swedes  and  Danes,  was  concluded  here  :  16  miles  W.  of 
Copenhagen.      N.  lat.  550  39'.      E.  long.  120  6'. 

ROESCHULT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  faid  to  be  the  native  place  of  the  famous 
Linnaus. 

ROESENDAEL,  a  town  of  Brabant ;  8  miles  E.  of 
Berg-op-Zoom. 

ROESSEL.     See  Rossel. 

ROETTVIK,  or  Raettvik,  a  mountain  of  Sweden, 
which,  according  to  Bergman,  is  calcareous,  and  the  height 
of  which  he  eftimates  at  6000  feet  above  the  fea  ;  obferv- 
ing,  as  a  Angularity,  that  upon  this  mountain  and  that  of 
Rode'oerg,  are  found  vaft  blocks  of  reddifli  felfpar,  mingled 
with  quartz  and  brown  mica. 

ROEVAERT,  a  river  of  Brabant,  which  runs  from 
Breda  into  the  fea. 

ROEULX,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Gemappe ;   8  miles  N.E.  of  Mons. 

ROEUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
ftraits  of  Calais  ;  9  miles  E.  of  Arras. 

ROFANI,  a  cape  of  European  Turkey,  on  the  S.  coaft. 
of  Romania.     N.  lat.  400  35'.     E.  long  240  14'. 

ROFFENSIS  Textls.     See  Textus. 

ROFRANO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Citra  ;  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Policaltro. 

ROGA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto ; 
feven  miles  N.  of  Otranto. 

Roga,  p-, «,  in  Antiquity,  a  donative,  or  prefent,  which 
the  Augulti,  or  emperors,  made  to  the  fenators,  magiftrates, 
and  even  the  people  ;  and  the  popes,  or  patriarchs,  to  their 
clergy. 

The  word  is  derived  bv  fome  from  the  Latin  erog.tre,  to 
give,  ov  diflribute  ;  according  to  others  from  rogo,  I  ajh ; 
hence,  fay  they,  it  is  that  St.  Gregory  the  Great  calls  fuch 
diftributions  precaria,  as  being  to  be  demanded  in  order 
to  be  had.  Others,  again,  derive  it  from  the  Greek 
pop  j,  fometimes  ufed  for  corn ;  becaufe  it  anciently  con- 
lifted  in  corn,  diftributed  among  the  populaee,  the  fol- 
diery,  &c. 

The  emperors  ufed  to  diflribute  thefe  rogse  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  year,  or  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the  na- 
talis  dies  of  the  cities.  The  popes  and  patriarchs  in  Paf- 
fion  Week. 

This  cuftom  of  roga?,  or  largeffes,  was  introduced  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  gain  the  populace  more  effec- 
tually over  to  their  intereft.  The  emperors  at  length  took 
it  up,  and  made  fuch  diftributions  to  the  people,  and  even 
to  the  foldiery,  who  are  hence  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
of  the  middle  age  pbyaTofE?. 

Roga  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ordinarv  pay  of  the  foldiery. 

ROGA- 
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ROGANELLO,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Naples, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Tarcnto,  near  Civita  Men- 
drino. 

ROGATCHE\',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mogilev,  on  the  Dnieper  ;  76  miles  S.  of  Mo- 
gilev.     N.  lat.   520  36'.      E.  long.   30°  14'. 

ROOATIO,  Rogation,  in  the  Roman  J  unf prudence, 
a  demand  male  by  the  confuls,  or  the  tribunes,  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  when  a  law  was  propofed  to  be  palfed. 

The  demand  was  made  in  thefe  terms  :  Do  you  will  ami 
appoint  1  hat  (for  inilance)  wow  be  declared  againjl  Philip? 
This  was  the  rogat'to ;  and  what  the  people  returned  in 
.mfwer,  as,  The  Roman  people  do  appoint  tvar  to  be  made 
againjl  Philip,  was  the  derretum,  decree,  or  rejohe. 

The  word  rogat'to  is  frequently  alio  ufed  for  the  decree 
itfelf,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  fcnatus-confultum,  or  decree 
of  the  fenate. 

Frequently,  alfo,  rogalio  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
law,  becaufe  there  never  were  any  laws  eflablifhed  among 
the  Romans,  but  what  was  done  by  this  kind  of  rogation. 
Otherwife  they  were  null. 

ROGATION  Week,  the  week  immediately  preced- 
ing Whitfunday ;  thus  called  from  three  falls  therein ; 
vis.  on  the  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday,  before 
Holy  Thurfd.iy,  or  the  Afcenfion  of  our  Lord  ;  called 
alfo  Rogations,  or  Rogation  days,  becaufe  of  the  extraordi- 
nary prayers,  and  procefiions  then  made,  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

Dr.  Godolphin  fays,  the  Rogation  days  derive  their 
name  from  certain  ordinances  for  abftinence,  or  days  of 
failing,  which  the  bifhop  of  Rome  recommended  to  be 
obferved  by  the  Weftern  churches,  before  he  affumed  the 
power  of  compulfion  ;  and  which  he,  therefore,  called  by 
the  gentle  name  of  Rogation,  the  time  of  abftinence  being 
appointed  at  the  beginning  by  that  ordinance,  which  was 
called  Rogatio,  and  not  lex,  or  decretum. 

The  firft  who  appointed  thefe  rogations  was  St.  Mamer- 
tus,  bifhop  of  Vienne,  who,  in  474,  aflembled  feveral 
bifhops,  to  implore  the  mercy  of  God  by  a  fall  of  three 
days,  on  occafion  of  an  incurfion  then  made  into  the  country 
by  a  number  of  wild  beads.  Others  fay,  it  was  firll  fet  on 
foot  by  the  fame  Mamertus,  in  463,  on  occafion  of  fome 
great  public  calamities. 

His  example  was  foon  followed,  firfl  by  the  church  of 
Clermont,  in  Auvergnc,  then  by  all  their  neighbours,  and 
afterwards  throughout  all  Gaul. 

In  801,  Leo  III.  confirmed  this  fafl,  and  made  it  uni- 
verfal. 

ROGATORES,  among  the  Romans,  thofe  who  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  brought  the  chell  into  which  the  people 
threw  the  ballots  containing  their  votes. 

ROGE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Skone  ;  28  miles  N.W.  of  Chriftianlladt. 

ROGEHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prufii»,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Culm;  21  miles  N.E  of  Culm. 

ROGELGRUBE,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  Frifche 
Neruug;    15  miles  N.W.  of  Elbing. 

ROGELIM,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a  place  of  Judea, 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  the  refidence  of  Barzillai  ;  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Kings. 

ROGER,  in  Biography,  firll  king  of  Sicily,  born  in 
1097,  was  fon  of  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  and  grandfon 
of  the  Norman  Tancred  of  Hautevillr.  He  fucceeded  in 
his  fourth  year  to  the  fovereignty  of  Sicily,  under  the 
guardianfhip  of  his  mother  Adelaide.  As  foon  as  he  aflumed 
the  reins  of  government,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  un- 
divided poffelfion  of  Palermo,  of  which  a  half  belonged  to 
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the  elder  branch  ot  his  family,  and  alio  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  his  eftates  in  Calabria.  On  the  death  of  his  re- 
lation, William,  duke  of  Apulia,  he  was  proclaimed  at 
Reggio  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  ;  but  the  pope, 
Honorius  II.,  refilled  for  fome  time  to  grant  him  an  invelli- 
ture  to  thofe  duchies  ;  at  length,  however,  an  accommodation 
was  efFeftvd,  and  the  pope  became  his  friend.  He  was  now 
a  powerful  prince,  and  being  urged  by  fome  of  his  iubjects 
to  allumc  the  regal  title,  he  readily  complied  with  their 
wilhes.  In  1 1 30  he  convoked  an  aflembly  of  his  barons  at 
Palermo,  and  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  the 
royal  crown  of  Sicily  from  the  hands  of  a  cardinal,  dele- 
gated for  the  purpofe.  He  was  inverted  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  principality  of  Capua  and  the  dukedom  of  Naples. 
A  rebellion  broke  out  among  his  new  fubjecls  in  Italy, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Salerno,  and  thence  to  Sicily. 
Roger,  at  this  period,  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Anacletus, 
while  the  emperor  Lolhaire  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  In- 
nocent II.,  who  was  hkewife  acknowledged  by  feveral  of 
the  Italian  flates.  A  formidable  confederacy  was  formed 
againft  Roger,  111  which  the  republic  of  Pifa,  then  a  power- 
ful maritime  ftatc,  took  a  leading  part.  An  aftive  war 
was  carried  on  for  feveral  years  with  various  fuccefs  in  the 
fouth  of  Italy.  In  1137  the  emperor  reduced  the  whole 
of  Apulia,  of  which  a  new  duke  was  created,  while  Roger 
was  excommunicated  by  Innocent  II.  In  1139  he  took 
the  pope  prifoncr,  who  was  obliged  to  purchafe  his  liberty 
by  the  sbfolution  of  the  king,  and  his  invelliture  in  Sicily, 
Apulia,  and  Capua.  From  this  period  the  affairs  of  Roger 
became  profperous,  and  the  fuccefl'ors  of  Innocent,  who 
had  l-efufed  to  acknowledge  his  regal  title,  were  brought  to 
comply  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  About  the  year  1 146, 
Roger  carried  his  arms  into  Africa,  and  after  reducing 
Malta,  which  from  this  period  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Sicily,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
other  extenfive  tracks  along  the  fea-coait,  which  he  rendered 
tributary.  About  the  fame  time  he  avenged  himfelf  of 
the  injullice  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel,  who  had  im. 
priloned  his  amballadors,  and  offered  him  other  indignities, 
by  fending  a  powerful  fleet,  which  took  the  ifland  of  Corfu, 
and  cruelly  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Morea.  One  refult  of 
this  expedition  was,  the  carrying  off  a  number  of  filk  maim 
fa&urers,  and  fettling  them  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  where 
they  introduced  their  art.  His  admiral  advanced  as  far  as 
Conflantinople,  the  fuburbs  of  which  he  pillaged  and  burnt; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  fetting  at  liberty  Lewis  VII. 
of  France,  who.  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  had 
been  intercepted  by  a  Grecian  fquadron.  Manuel,  how- 
ever, afliflrd  by  the  Venetians,  purlued  and  in  part  dellroyed 
the  Sicilian  fleet,  and  recovered  Corfu.  Roger  now  a/To- 
ciated  his  only  furviving  fon  with  him  on  the  throne,  and 
after  employing  the  lalt  years  of  his  life  in  erefting  monu- 
ments of  his  munificence  and  piety,  he  expired  at  Palermo 
in  the  year  1154,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  25th  of 
his  reign  as  king,  leaving  the  character  of  one  of  the 
ablelt,  mod  vigorous,  and  fortunate  princes  of  his  time. 
Gibbon,  vol.  x.      Mod.  Univer.  Hill. 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  a  learned  hiftorian  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, was  probably  born  at  the  town  of  Hoveden  or  Howden, 
in  Yorkfhirc,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Having 
received  the  iarly  parts  of  Ins  education,  he  began  to  Itudy 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  winch  wire  then  become  the  moft 
fafhionable  branches  of  learning.  He  was  appointed  do- 
Bieftic.  chaplain  to  He  .ry  II.,  who  employed  him  in  many 
eccleliallical  affairs,  111  « Inch  lie  acquitted  himfelf  with  high 
honour.  He  is,  however,  bell  known  by  his  Annals  of 
England,  from  the  year  731,  where  Bede's  EcclrfiaUical 
\  H    2  Hiltory 
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Hiftory  ends,  to  1202.  This  work,  which  is  one  of  the 
mod  voluminous  of  our  ancient  hiftories,  is  more  valuable 
for  the  fincerity  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great 
variety  of  facts  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  neatnefs 
of  its  ftyle,  or  the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

ROGERS,  John,  an  Englifh  divine,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  An- 
twerp, where  he  aflifted  Tindal  and  Coverdale  in  tranflating 
the  Bible  into  Englifii.  In  the-  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he 
returned  to  England,  and  obtained  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  where  he  was  a  frequent  and  zealous  preacher. 
He  was  the  nrft  perfon  executed  in  the  reign  of  the  bloody 
Mary,  being  burnt  in  Smithfield  in  1555.  In  the  former 
reign  he  had  been,  at  lead,  an  abettor  of  the  fame  fort  of 
perfecution  of  which  he  liiinfelf  became  the  victim.  This 
fact  deferves  to-be  recorded.  When  the  Proteftaiit  bifhops 
had  determined  to  burn  Joan  of  Kent,  a  friend  of  Rogers, 
the  divinity  reader  in  St.  Paul's  church,  came  to  him, 
earneitly  defiring  him  to  ufe  his  interell  with  the  archbifhop, 
that  the  poor  woman's  life  might  be  fpared,  and  other 
means  ufed  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  her  opinions,  which 
might  be  done  in  time ;  urging,  though  that  while  fhe 
lived  (he  infected  few  with  her  opinion,  yet  (he  might  bring 
many  to  think  well  of  it  by  fuffering  death  for  it ;  he 
pleaded,  therefore,  that  it  was  better  (he  mould  be  kept  in 
fome  prifon,  without  an  opportunity  of  propagating  her 
notions  among  weak  people  ;  and  fo  fhe  would  do  no  harm 
to  others,  and  might  live  to  repent  herfelf.  Rogers  on  the 
other  hand  pleaded,  fhe  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  Well 
then,  fays  his  friend,  if  you  are  refolved  to  put  an  end  to 
her  life,  together  with  her  opinions,  choofe  fome  other  kind 
of  death  more  agreeable  to  the  gentlenefs  and  mercy  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  Gofpel,  there  being  no  need  that  fuch  tor- 
menting deaths  fhould  be  taken  up  in  imitation  of  the 
Papifts.  Rogers  anfwered,  that  burning  alive  was  no  cruel 
death,  but  eafy  enough.  His  friend,  then  hearing  thefe 
words,  which  exprefled  fo  little  regard  to  th'-  poor  crea-^ 
ture's  fufferings,  anfwered  him  with  great  vehemence, 
and  linking  Rogers's  hand,  which  he  before  held  fail, 
faid  to  him,  "  Well,  it  may  perhaps  fo  happen,  that 
you  yourfelves  mall  have  your  hands  full  of  that  mild 
burning."  And  fo  it  came  to  pafs.  Mr.  Pierce,  who 
has  recorded  this  anecdote,  conjectures  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  the  friend  of  Rogers  was  the  hiilorian 
himfelf. 

Rogers,  captain  Wood,  a  famous  Englifh  navigator  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  whofe  private 
hiftory  little  is  known,  failed  in  the  Duke,  a  private  fhip 
of  war,  of  30  guns  and  170  men,  in  company  with  the 
Duchefs,  a  fmaller  veflel,  commanded  by  captain  Stephen 
Courtney,  on  an  expedition  into  the  South  feas  againft  the 
Spaniards.  Thefe  (hips  were  fitted  out  by  a  company  of 
merchants  at  Briftol,  and  they  fet  fail  on  the  iftof  Augult, 
1708.  On  board  one  of  them  as  pilot  was  the  afterwards 
celebrated  captain  Dampier,  (fee  his  article.)  In  paffing 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  they  not  only  captured  feveral 
mips,  but  likewife  took  feveral  towns  upon  the  coaft,  and 
on  the  22d  of  December  1709,  they  met  with  the  famous 
Acapulco  fhip,  which  was  the  lefler  of  two  fhips,  which 
at  that  period  failed  annually  from  the  Eaft  Indies  to 
Mexico.  She  carried  20  guns,  and  would  not  furrender 
until  fhe  was  overcome  :  an  action  began  and  lafted  about 
half  an  hour,  when  the  Spaniard  hauled  down  her  colours  ; 
and  (he  was  found  to  be  a  moft  valuable  prize,  worth 
2,000,000  pieces  of  eight.  After  this  they  met  with  the 
larger  Acapulco  (hdp,  but  having  ikirmifhed  two  days,  they 
found  it  impoffible  to  capture  her.     They  therefore  deter- 
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mined  to  return  by  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  arrived  in  the 
Downs  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe,  on  the 
2d  of  October,  171 1.  This  voyage,  which  was  abun- 
dantly fuccefsful,  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  South  Sea 
Company;  which  fee.  In  1718,  captain  Rogers  having 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  Bahama  Mauds,  proved  him- 
felf well  adapted  to  the  lituation,  by  the  vigorous  meafures 
which  he  adopted  againft  the  pirates,  who  had  become  molt 
inimical  to  the  trading  interelts  of  the  country.  He  arrived 
at  Providence,  after  a  (hort  and  ealy  paflage,  on  the  1  ith  of 
April,  took  pofleflion  of  the  town  of  NafTau,  and  the 
whole  ifland,  much  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  many  of  the  pirates,  who  had  fettled  themfelves  there, 
fubmitted  at  once  to  his  authority.  He  proceeded  foon 
after  in  forming  a  council,  and  fettling  the  government  of 
thole  iflands,  appointing  civil  and  military  officers,  raifing 
militia,  and  taking  every  other  ftep  neceflary  for  procuring 
fafety  at  home,  and  lecurity  from  any  thing  that  might  be 
attempted  from  abroad,  in  which  by  degrees  he  completely 
lucceeded.  Some  of  the  pirates  at  liift  rejected  the  terms, 
and  continued  to  do  a  good  deal  of  mifchief  on  the  coaft  of 
Carolina  ;  but  when  they  faw  that  captain  Rogers  had 
thoroughly  fettled  himfelf  at  Providence,  and  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas 
found  it  to  be  to  their  intereft  to  be  honeft,  they  thought 
proper  to  folicit  mercy  ;  fo  that  by  the  ift  of  July,  1719, 
to  which  day  the  king's  proclamation  had  been  extended, 
there  were  not  above  three  or  four  veffels  of  thofe  pirates 
which  continued  to  trade,  two  of  thefe  being  captured,  and 
their  crews  executed,  the  reft  difperfed.  "  Thus,"  fays 
the  judicious  Campbell,  "  in  a  fhort  time,  and  chiefly 
through  the  fteady  and  prudent  conduct  of  governor  Rogers, 
this  herd  of  villains  was  in  iome  meafure  diflolved,  who  for 
many  years  had  frighted  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  northern 
colonies,  coming  at  lalt  to  be  fo  ftrong  that  few  merchant- 
men were  fafe,  and  withal  fo  cruel,  that  flavery  among  the 
Turks  was  preferable  to  falling  into  their  hands."  See 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  Stockdale's  edition, 
vols.  iii.  and  iv. 

Rogers,  Benjamin,  doctor  of  muiic,  an  ecclelialtical 
compofer,  whole  works  are  Hill  contained  in  our  cathedral 
fervice,  and  for  whofe  fame  Anthony  Wood  has  manifeited 
great  zeal.  This  mulician  was  born  at  Windfor,  and 
brought  up  in  that  college  under  Dr.  Nath.  Giles  ;  being 
employed  there,  rirft  as  a  tinging  boy,  and  afterwards  in  the 
capacity  of  lay  clerk  or  tinging  man.  Thence  he  went  to 
Ireland,  and  was  appointed  organiil  of  Chrift-church  in 
Dublin,  where  he  continued  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  in  1641  ;  at  which  time,  being  forced  to  quit  his 
Itation,  he  returned  to  Windfor,  where  he  was  again  re- 
inftated  as  choirman  ;  but  being  foon  after  filenced  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  civil  wars,  he  procured  a  fubtiftence  by 
teaching  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  during  this  time,  ac- 
cording to  his  friend  Ant.  Wood,  having  addicted  himfelf 
much  to  ftudy,  he  acquired  great  credit  as  a  compoler,  and 
produced  feveral  fets  of  airs  in  four  parts  for  violins  and 
an  organ,  which  being  then  imagined  the  bed  that  could  be 
compofed  of  that  kind,  were  fent  as  great  rarities  to  the 
archduke  Leopold,  afterwards  emperor,  and  himfelf  a 
great  mufician ;  and,  upon  their  being  performed  by  his 
band,  they  were  very  much  admired. 

In  1658,  by  the  favour  of  his  friend  Dr.  Ingelo,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  01  bachelor  in  mufic  at  Cambridge,  ainl 
acquired  great  reputation  in  that  univrrlity  by  his  exercife. 
Soon  after,  on  Dr.  Ingelo  going  chaplain  to  Bulltrode 
lord  Whitelock,  into  Sweden,  he  carried  with  him  fome 
of  Ben.  Rogers's  beft  competitions,  which,  upon  being  re- 
peatedly 
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peatedly  performed  in  the  prefence  of  Chriiliana,  queen  of 
Sweden,  were  very  much  applauded. 

At  the  Reftoration  he  was  appointed  to  compofe  the 
mufic  that  was  performed  at  Guildhall,  on  the  day  his 
majefty  and  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Glouceiter, 
dined  there  with  the  lord  mayor,  by  which  he  greatly  in- 
creafed  his  reputation. 

About  this  time  he  was  chofen  organift  of  Eton  college, 
which  he  religned  foon  after,  on  being  invited  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the  fame  office  in  Magdalen 
college.  And  in  1669,  upon  opening  the  new  theatre  in 
that  city,  he  was  created  doctor  in  mufic.  He  continued, 
fays  Ant.  Wood,  in  the  univerfity,  where  he  was  much 
efteemed,  till  the  year  1685,  when  he  was  ejected,  in  com- 
pany with  the  fellows  of  his  college,  by  king  James  II. 
after  which  he  long  refided  in  the  fkirts  of  the  town, 
wholly  difregarded. 

"  His  compoiitions  for  initruments,"  fays  Ant.  Wood, 
"  whether  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts,  have  been  highly 
valued,  and  were  thirty  years  ago  always  firft  called  for, 
taken  out  and  played  as  well  in  the  public  mufic  fchools, 
as  in  private  chambers  :  and  Dr.  Wilfon,  the  profeffor,  (the 
greatell  and  moll  curious  judge  of  mufic  that  ever  was,) 
ufually  wept  when  he  heard  them  well  performed,  as  being 
wrapt  up  in  an  ecftaey  ;  or,  if  you  will,  melted  down  : 
while  others  fmiled,  or  had  their  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up, 
at  the  excellence  of  them." 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  inftead  of  -weeping,  the  wicked 
lovers  of  modern  mufic  would  now  laugh,  if  they  were  to 
hear  the  quaint  and  itarched  {trains,  and  fee  on  paper  the 
ruffs  and  roll-ups  of  honett  Ben.  Rogers  at  the  Opera-houfe, 
or  profeffional  concert,  Hanover-fquare.  But,  alas  !  what 
is  the  fecular  mufic,  that  thirty  years  have  not  wrinkled, 
withered,  and  rendered  fuperannuated  ! 

Rogers'*  Point,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the  W.  fide  of 
lake  Huron.      N.  lat.  440  19'.      W.  long.  820  45'. 

ROGERSVILLE,  the  chief  town  of  Hawkins  county, 
in  the  ftate  of  TeneiTee,  pleafantly  fituated  in  Carter's  val- 
ley, with  a  profpeft  agreeably  variegated  by  fome  round 
hills  at  a  diflance.  It  contains  about  20  dwelling-houfes, 
fome  public  buildings,  ftores,  Sec.  It  has  a  number  of 
perennial  fprings,  and  one  above  the  level  of  the  ftrects. 

ROGETS,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Oura  and  Elbe  ;  16  miles  N.  of  Magde- 
burg. 

ROGGENDORF,  a  town  of  Auftria;  8  miles  W.  of 
Aggfpach. 

ROGGEWELD,  a  tranfmontane  divifion  of  the  diltria 
of  Stellenbofeh  and  Drakenftein,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  called  the  Rye-grafs  country,  and  divided  into 
Upper,  Middle  and  Little.  Theie  are  the  fummit  of  a  long 
extended  Table  mountain,  whofe  weftern  front  rifes  out  of 
the  Karroo  plains,  behind  the  Bokkeu  eld,  ahnolt  perpendicu- 
larly, to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thouland  feet.  Stretch- 
ing to  the  eallward,  this  fummit  becomes  more  broken  into 
inequalities  of  fnrface,  and  rifes  at  length  into  the  mountains 
of  Nieuwcld,  the  Camdcboo,  and  the  Seeuwbcrg,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  one  extended  chain.  The  gre.it  elevation 
of  the  Roggeweld,  and  its  being  furrounded  by  the  Karroo 
plains,  make  the  temperature  in  winter  fo  eold,  that  for  four 
months  in  the  year,  the  inhabitants  are  under  tin-  in  c.llity  of 
defcending  to  the  feet  of  the  mountain1;,  witli  their  horfes, 
cattle,  and  fheep.  The  Itrongeil  and  largefl  bred  of  horfes 
in  the  whole  colony  is  that  of  the  Roggeweld.      See  Nik.l- 

WELD. 

ROGIERS,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var ;  4miles  S.of  St.  Maximin. 
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ROGLIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ;  9 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Cofenza.  — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica  ;   2c  miles  N.  of  Baltia. 

ROGME,  in  Surgery,  a  rupture  or  fra&urc. 
ROGNES,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  ;    13  miles  N.W.  of 
Aix. 

ROGO,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  near  the  E.  coaft,  in  the 
Baltic.     N.  lat.  570  53'.     E.  long.  1 6°  36'. 

ROGONATGUNGE,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Rogonatpour.     N.  lat.  230  17'.    E.  long.  86°  21'. 

ROGONATPOUR,  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  capital  of 
the  circar  of  Pachete  ;  150  miles  S.S.E.  of  Patna.  N.  lat. 
23°  33'-  E-  l°"g-  85°  44' — Alfo,  a  town  of  Bengal;  31 
miles  S.E.  of  Kifhenagur. 

'  ROGOSNO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ;  16  miles 
N.  of  Pofen. 

ROGO  WA,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm  j 
7  miles  E.  of  Thorn. 

ROGSTA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfingland;  2  miles 
N.E.  of  Hudwickwall. 

ROGUE,  in  Law,  an  idle  and  fturdy  beggar,  who,  by 
ancient  ftatutes,  for  the  lirfl  offence,  is  called  a  rogue  of  the 
Jirfl  degree,  and  punilhed  by  whipping,  and  boring  through 
the  griltle  of  the  right  ear,  with  a  hot  iron,  an  inch  in  com- 
pafs  ;  and,  for  the  fecond  offence,  is  called  a  rogue  of  the  fe- 
cond  degree,  and  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  felon,  if  he 
be  above  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  the  defcription  and 
punilhment  of  rogues,  as  they  are  eilablillied  by  17  Geo.  II. 
cap.  5,  fee  Vagabond. 

Rogues,  or  Whores'  March,  in  Military  Language,  a  beat 
of  the  drum,  accompanied  by  the  fifes,  when  a  foldier  is 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment,  or  common  proftitutes  are 
drummed  out  of  camp  or  garrifon. 

Rogues  Tarn,  a  name  given  to  a  rope-yarn,  which  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  every  itrand,  in  all  cables  and  cordage 
in  the  king's  fervice.  It  differs  from  all  the  relt,  as  being 
untarred  and  twilled  in  a  contrary  manner,  by  which  it  is 
eafily  dtfeovered.  The  ufe  of  this  contrivance  is  to  exa- 
mine whether  any  cordage,  fuppofed  to  be  ftolen  or  em- 
bezzled, has  been  formed  for  the  king's  fervice,  the  poflcllor 
of  which  is  fubjeel  to  a  heavy  tine.      Falconer. 

ROGUINS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  ;  6  miles  E.  of 
Roanne. 

ROGUN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania  ;  6 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Arta. 

ROHACZOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Minfk,  on  the  Dnieper  ;  85  miles  S.E.  of  Minfk.  N.  lat. 
520  50'.      E.  long.  29°  33'. 

ROHALE,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,      N.  lat.  60    37'.      E.  long.  17°49'. 

ROHAN,  Henry,  duke  of,  in  Biography,  fecond  of 
the  name,  but  one  of  the  firft  rank,  talents,  and  character 
of  the  French  nobility  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1579,  at 
the  cattle  of  Blein,  in  Britanny.  At  the  age  of  fix  teen  he 
diflmguifhcd  himlelf  at    tlte  liege  of  Amiens,   under  tin    eye 

of  Henry  IV.,  to  whom  he  was  prefumptive  heir,  befwi 
the  birth  of  the  dauphin.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinift  party  in  France,  a  llatiou 
which  lie  retained  during  three  religious  wars  again!!  the  a  1- 
thorityof  Lewis  XIII.  In  the  lull,  in  1621,  In  defended 
Montauban  inpeilon:  the  fiege  was  raifed,  and  m  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  favourable  peace  was  ./anted  to  the  Proteft- 
ants.  The  war  was  rekindled  in  1625,  but  was  [bon  termi- 
nated by  a  peace.  At  length  Rich  In  u  ref  Ivedentirely  to 
fubdue  a  party  which  had  become  a  fort  of  leparate  republic 
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in  France,  allied  for  its  own  defence  with  her  enemies.  He  be- 
fieged  and  took  Rochelle,  the  ftrong  hold  of  the  Calvinifts  ; 
and  though  the  duke  of  Rohan  vigoroufly  maintained  the 
war  in  Languedoc,  he  was  at  length  obliged,  in  1629,  to 
make  his  fubmifiion,  and  the  party  was  deprived  of  all  its 
fortrefTes,  but  dill  allowed  the  public  exerciieof  its  religion. 
To  fome  of  the  moft  violent,  who  were  enraged  at  the  terms 
of  accommodation,  and  accufed  their  chief  of  having  fold 
them,  he  prefented  his  naked  breait,  faying,  "  ftrike  !  I 
am  content  to  die  by  your  hands,  after  having  ventured  my 
life  in  your  fervice."  As  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that 
he  fhould  quit  the  kingdom  till  it  pleafed  the  king  to  recall 
him,  he  retired  to  Venice,  and  it  is  affirmed,  that,  during  his 
refidence  in  that  city,  the  duke  engaged  in  a  negociation  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  for  the  purchafe  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
with  a  view  of  fettling  in  it  Proteltant  refugees  from  France 
and  Germany,  and  that  it  failed  principally  through  the 
death  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  by  whofe  mediation  it  was  car- 
ried on.  The  Venetian  republic  nominated  him  its  general 
in  chief  againlt  the  Imperialifts  ;  but  the  king  of  France 
topk  him  from  its  fervice  to  fend  him  ambaflador  to  the 
Swifs  and  Grifons.  At  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  drove  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  out  of  the  Valte- 
line  in  1633.  He  after  this  defeated  the  Spaniards  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Corao,  but  the  Grifons  becoming  fufpicious 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from 
their  country,  rofe  in  arms,  and  the  duke  was  obliged  to 
make  a  feparate  treaty  with  them  in  1637.  He  now  retired 
to  Geneva,  and  from  thence  went  to  join  his  friend,  the  duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  with  whom  he  fought  againft  the  Impe- 
rialiftsat  Rheinfeld,  in  1638.  He  was  feverely  wounded  in 
the  aftion,  and  died  fome  weeks  after,  at  the  abbey  of  Konig- 
feld,  in  Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Geneva,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
duke  was  author  of  feveral  works,  military  and  political. 
Thefe  are,  "  Les  Interets  des  Princes  ;"  "  Le  parfait  Ca- 
pitaine,  ou  l'Abrege  des  Commentaires  de  Csefar  ;"  "  Un 
Traite  de  la  Corruption  de  la  Milice  ancienne  ;"  "  Un 
Traitc  du  Government  des  Treize  Cantons  ;"  "  Memoires," 
containing  the  tranfaftions  in  France  from  16 10  to  1629; 
"  Recuejl  des  quelque  Difcours  politiques  fur  les  Affaires 
de  l'Etat,  depuis  1612  jufqu'en  1629;"  "  Memoire6  et 
Lettres  de  Henri,  due  de  Rohan,  fur  la  Guerre  de  la  Val- 
telin."  The  duke  was  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of  his 
time,  and  poiTeffed  all  the  qualities  requifite  in  the  head  of 
a  party,  together  with  difintereftednefs,  generofity,  and 
gentlenefs  of  manners.  His  wife,  Margaret  of  Bethune, 
daughter  of  the  great  duke  of  Sully,  warmly  efpoufed  the 
interefts  of  her  hufband  and  party,  and  was  greatly  cele- 
brated for  her  courage.  His  brother  alfo,  Benjamin  de 
Rohan,  lord  of  Soubife,  adled  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  the 
Calvinift  wars,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  died  in  1690. 

RoHAN",  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrid  of  Plbermel  ;  10  miles  N.W.  of  Joffelin.  The 
place  contains  422,  and  the  canton  9951  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  2675  kiliometres,  in  9  communes.  N.  lat.  480  6'. 
W.  long.  20  40'. 

ROHAN-ROHAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Two  Sevres  ;  6  miles  S.S.W.  of  Niort. 

ROHAULT,  James,  in  Biography,  a  French  philofo- 
pher  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  in 
1620.  Having  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
his  native  place,  he  was  fent  to  Paris,  to  ftudy  mathematics 
and  philofophy.     In  his  enquiries  he  appears  to  have  been 


poffeffed  of  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  to  have  fought  after 
it  with  the  utmoll  diligence  and  impartiality.  He  itudied 
both  the  ancients  and  moderns,  but  Des  Cartes  was  the  au- 
thor which  engaged  moft  of  his  notice,  and  of  that  cele- 
brated philofopher  he  became  a  zealous  follower.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Claude  Clerfelier,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  in  oppofition  to  the  remonitrances  of  his  family. 
He  engaged  his  fon-in-law  to  draw  up  an  abridgment  and 
explanation  of  the  philofophical  works  of  Des  Cartes,  and 
to  illuftrate  the  fame  with  notes.  The  refult  of  his  labours, 
which  he  entitled  "  Phylics,"  was  taught  by  him  at  Paris, 
during  ten  or  twelve  years  before  he  gave  it  to  the  public. 
Rohault  died  in  the  year  1675,  at  tn^  age  °^  fifty-five,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  amiable,  as  well  as  very 
learned  man.  His  Phyfics  were  tranflated  frora  the  French 
into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  accompanied  his 
verfion  with  notes  that  overfet  the  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  that  of  the  illuftrious  fir  Ifaac  Newton. 
The  beft  edition  of  this  tranflation  is  that 'f  1718.  Ro- 
hault alfo  publiflied  "  Elements  of  Mathematics,"  and  "  Dia- 
logues concerning  Philofophy  :"  and  after  the  author's  death, 
a  collection  of  pieces  was  made  from  his  manufcripts,  and 
printed  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague,  in  1690, 
in  two  vols.  i2mo.  containing  the  firft  books  of  Euclid, 
Trigonometry,  Practical  Geometry,  Fortification,  Me- 
chanics, Perfpeftive,  &c. 

ROHBA,  in  Geography,  a  town   of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vinceof  Hedsjas  ;   10  miles  S.  of  Vadelkora. 

ROHEETA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ;   20  miles  S.E.  of  Gohud. 

ROHILCUND,  or  Rohilla,  a  circar  or  province  of 
Hindooftan,  fituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Ganges,  and 
N.W.  of  the  fubah  of  Oude.  The  territory  of  the  Ro- 
hillas  was  formerly  called  Catheir,  and  recently  derived  its 
name  from  the  conquerors  of  that  tribe,  who,  about  the 
year  1720,  left  Afghaniftan,  and  the  mountains  which  they 
occupied  between  India  and  Perlia,  and  came  thither  in  pur- 
fuit  of  military  fervice.  Thefe  emigrants  were  firft  enter- 
tained by  Madar  Saha,  the  Hindoo  chief  of  Serowly, 
a  fmall  town  in  the  N.W.  quarter  of  Rohilcund,  who,  by 
robbery  and  predatory  excurfions,  maintained  a  large  party 
of  banditti.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Rohillas  quarrelled 
with  Madar  Saha,  and  affociated  with  the  chief  of  Bareilly  ; 
but,  feparating  from  this  chief,  they  made  incurfions  into  the 
territory  of  the  rajah  of  Kemaoon.  In  this  expedition  they 
at  firft  fucceeded,  but  were  afterwards  defeated ;  their 
leader,  who  was  an  original  emigrant  from  Afghaniftan, 
being  taken  prifoner  and  put  to  death.  After  his  death,  his 
aflbciate,  Ali  Mahomet,  a  youth  of  the  fett  of  Jats,  whom 
he  had  captured  in  one  of  his  excurfions,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Mahometan  religion,  became  the  chief  of  the  party ; 
and  being  brave  and  enterprifing,  though  young,  he  availed 
himfelf  of  every  opportunity  that  occurred  for  advancing 
his  power,  and  enlarging  his  territory.  Ali,  chiefly  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  vizier  Kummer  ud  Dein,  obtained  a  com- 
miflion  for  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  penfion  land,  which, 
it  is  faid,  he  punctually  remitted.  From  this  period  we 
may  date  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  P.ohilla  power  in 
Rohilcund,  the  name  by  which  they  diftinguifhed  the  Cuttera 
or  Kutterah  diftri&s,  and  their  other  territories  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ali  Mahomet  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Owlah,  and  eltablifhed  throughout  his  territory  a  permanent 
fyftem  of  government,  which,  though  occafionally  rigorous, 
afforded  protection  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  In  procefs 
of  time,  and  in  confequence  of  feveral  predatory  acts  which 
he  committed,  Ali  was  attacked  by  the  prince  Mahomet 
3  Shah, 
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Shah,  who  entered    Rohilcund  with  a  powerful  armament, 
and  took  poMcflion  of  the  open  country.     At  length  he  was 
compelled  to  furrender  himfelf  to  the  king-,  but  by  the  mter- 
ceflion  of  Kummer  ud  Dein  he  was  pardoned.      With  this 
event,  which  happened  in  the  year  1745,  the  power  of  the 
Rohillas  was  annihilated  in  Rohilcund  ;   and  all  their  officers 
and  principal  people  were  removed  to  Delhi.     Ali,  ha\ ii 
mained  about  a  year  at  Delhi,   under   the  protection  of  the 
vizier,  was,  by  his  recommendation,  appointed  the  military 
governor    of  Sirhind,    who,    during    his    refidence    in    this 
place,  was  joined  by   a  body  of  2000  or  30CO  marauding 
Afghans  ;   fo   that   his  party  was   computed   to  confift    of 
10,000  cavalry,  and  15,000  or  20,000  infantry,  of  various 
denominations.      Whillt  the  Mogul  and  Afghan  armies  were 
preparing  for  action,  he  quitted  the  Panjab  and   retired  to 
Hurdvvar,  from  whence  he  penetrated,  in  1747,  into  Rohil- 
cund, which  he  rapidly  conquered,  and  foon   after  died  at 
Owlah.      The  lait  army  that   might  be  reckoned  imperial, 
was,  in    1749,  defeated   by   the   Rohillas;   by  which   their 
independency  was  firmly  eltablifhed  in  theealtem  part  of  the 
province   of  Delhi.      About   the   year   1750,  the  territory 
which  had  been  personally  poflefled  by  Ali  Mahomet,  was, 
by  the  deliberation  and  agreement  of  the  principal  Rohilla 
officers,  divided    among  his    fons.       At    length,   however, 
Hafiz  Ahmed,  who  poffefTed  military  talents,  in  the  exercife 
of  which  he  had  acquired  influence  in  Rohilcund,  fuperfeded 
the  authority  of  Saud  Ullah,  the  third  fon  of  Ali  Mahomet, 
and  was  advanced  to  the  fupreme  admini  It  ration  of  affairs  ; 
and  at  the  death  of  Saud  Ullah,  which  happened  at  Owlah 
in   1 76 1,  the   power  of  Hafiz  was  eltablifhed.     The  form 
of  government  adopted  by  the  Rohillas  in  India,  fimilar  to 
that  which  fubfifted  in  their  native  country,  may  be  deno- 
minated feudal.     The  fucceffors  of  one  of  the  firll  invaders, 
via.    Daoud    Khan,    polleffing    very    moderate    hereditary 
pretenfions,  and  furrounded  by  perfons  who   had  afforded 
euential  affiitance  in  the  firll  conqueft,  held  but  a  limited 
fway.     Two  of  the  moll  refpectable  of  the  Rohillas  never 
1  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Hafiz  Rhamuf,  who  aimed 
at  fovereign  authority  ;  but    zcaloufly   attached  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  widow  of  Saud  Ullah,  they  formed  a  counter- 
poife  to  the  encroaching  power  of  that  chief.      The  Afghan 
conquerors  of  Rohilcund,  were  a  bold,  rapacious,  and  law- 
lefs  let  of  men  ;  and   after  they  had  cl'ablilhcd  a    kind  of 
o-overnment  in  India,  they  adopted  the  more  effeminate  vices 
of  the  fouth,  and   became  intriguing,  deceitful,   and  trea- 
cherous.      The   Rohillas,  particularly   thole   of  the    lower 
clafs,  were,   with  few   exceptions,  the  only  Mahometans  in 
India    who    cxercifed    the    profeffion     of     hufbandrv,    and 
their  attention  to  agriculture  was  amply  recompenfed  by  the 
abundance  and  fuperior  qualities  of  the  productions  of  Ro- 
hilcund.     This  country  is   faid  to  have  yielded  to  the  Ro- 
hillas one  million  fterling,  a  fum  which,  in  later  times,  has 
been  very   confiderably  reduced.      According   to   Mr.  Ha- 
milton, the  Rohillas  themfelves  have  been  the  great  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  the  country  which  bears  their  name  ;  it  was  par- 
celled out   among  their  chiefs,  who   had   afterwards  but   a 
feeble  connection  with  each  other  ;  while  their  dependence 
on    Hafiz   (Haffey)    Rhamut,  their   prince,  was  more  no- 
minal than  real.      In  the  year  1773  'he'  Mahrattas  crofted  the 
Ganges  to   invade   the   Rohilla  country  ;  but  a  brigade  of 
the  Britifh  marched  to  the  weftern  frontier  of  that  country, 
and  drove  the  Mahn.tt.is   acrofs  tli"  river.      For  this   pro- 
tection the  Rohilla  chiefs  had  flipulated  to  pay  Sujah  Dow- 
lah,  nabob  of  Oude,  40  lacks  of  rupees  ;  but    when   this 
effential  fervice  was  performed  by  the   Britifh  army,  which 
moved  as  the   allies  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  payment   of  the 
monev  was  evaded.     This  breach  of  treat  y  led  to  the  iuvafron 
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and  conqueft  of  the  Rohilla  country  in  the  following  year, 
1  774J  and  it  was  then  added  to  the  fubah  of  Oude.  Since' 
this  conqtieit,  the  country  lias  rapidly  degenerated  into  a 
wafte,  under  the  deleterious  politics  of  the  minifters  of 
Oude.  The  natives  are  faid  to  be  a  tall,  handfome  race  of 
people  ;  and  when  compared  with  the  other  inhabitants,  are 
white  and  well  featured.  They  continued  for  a  confiderable 
time  to  carry  about  in  triumph  fome  couches  and  palankeen;, 
of  European  officers  that  were  killed  by  their  army  in  the 
fatal  action  of  1774,  by  which  we  purchafed  a  victory  at  a 
greater  expence  of  European  lives  than  was  ever  fuffered 
by  the  fame  number  of  troops  in  India.  The  capital  of 
Rohilcund  is  Bereilly  or  Barelly,  which  fee.  The  diltrict 
of  Rampour,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Northern  moun- 
tains, and  pofTeffed  by  a  Rohilla  chief,  is  included  in  Ro- 
hilcund, but  it  was  fecured  to  Fizzoolah  Cawn,  the  chief, 
by  the  treaty  of  Loldong,  in  1774.  Jt  is  valued  at  30 
lacks  of  rupees  per  annum  ;  but  he  is,  in  effect,  tributary  to 
Oude,  (which  fee,)  by  being  bound  to  furnifh  his  quota  to- 
wards an  eflablifhment  for  the  common  defence. 

ROHILLAMOW,  a  town   of  Hmdooftan,  in  Oude; 
21  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kairabad. 

ROHINI,  in  AJlronnmy,  the  Sanfkrit  name  of  a  Mar, 
fuppofed  to  be  that  defignated  on  our  globes  by  a.  Tauri. 
In  mythology  it  is  an  allerifm  that  furnifhes  more  poetical 
allufion  than  any  other  in  the  zodiac.  Rohini  is  one  of  the 
fixty  daughters  of  Dakfiia,  and  one  of  the  twentv-feven 
efpoufed  by  Soma,  or  the  moon  ;  the  lunar  regent  being 
male  among  the  Hindoos,  as  it  is  with  fome  European  my- 
thologifts.  (See  Soma.)  Under  the  article  NAKSHATRA, 
which  means  the  aflerifms  marking  the  moon's  path,  mention 
is  made  of  the  poetical  derivations  from  this  fruitful  foui 
and  we  will  here  add  another  inltance  of  it,  relating  to  Ro- 
hini, the  favourite  confort  of  the  fickle  Soma.  In  one  of 
their  terreftrial  journies,  arriving  at  the  fouthern  mountain 
Sahyadri,  they  unwarily  entered  the  foreft  of  Gaun,  or 
Parvati,  where  fome  men,  having  formerly  lnrprifed  Maha- 
deva  careffing  that  goddefs,  they  were  punimed  by  a  change 
of  their  fex,  and  the  foreft  had  retained  a  power  of  effecting 
a  like  change  on  all  males  who  (hould  enter  it.  Soma,  or 
Chandra,  inllantly  becoming  a  female,  (Chandri,)  was  fo 
afflicted  and  afhamed,  that  (he  haftened  far  to  the  we  it, 
fending  Rohini  to  her  feat  in  the  Iky,  and  concealed  herfelf 
in  a  mountain,  afterwards  named  Somagiri,  where  (he  per- 
formed aits  of  the  moft  rigorous  devotion.  Darknefs 
then  covered  the  world  each  night,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  deftroyed,  and  the  univerle  was  in  fuch  difmay,  that 
the  Devas,  or  divinities,  with  Brahma  at  their  head,  im- 
plored the  affiftance  of  Mahadeva,  who,  placing  Chandri 
on  his  head,  fhe  became  male  again.  Mahadeva,  in  ft  attic, 
and  pictures,  is  ulually  feen  with  the  moon  on  his  head  and 
1  •'!,  md  one  of  his  names  is  Cliandra-fckra,  or  moon  - 
ci  vned.  (See  Siva.)  Another  fable  ftates  that  (he  was 
vifited  in  her  retreat  by  Surya,  or  the  fun,  from  which  o 
junction  arofe  a  numerous  progeny.  Mahadeva  is  th(  Inn  ; 
and  this  fol-lunarian  progeny  is,  perhap  .  etation.  Under 
the  article  \\.\  is  another  lunarian  fable,  probably  connected 
with  thefe.     Siva's  fpoufe,  Parvati,  1 1  as  jealous  as  Juno. 

Thefe  fables,  taken  from  the  Afiatic  R  .  vol.iij. 

are  related  by  Mr.  Wilford,  from    Pur.  pity;  and 

were   thus   explained   to  him    by  an  ingenious  Pandit.      To 

the  inhabitant  of  the  countries  near  thi    fource  ol  the  Kali, 
or  Nile,  the  moon,  being  in  t!  1  !   Rohini,  or  the 

Pleiades,    feemed  tu    vanith  behind    the   louthcm  hum    it  .. 
Now  when  the  moon   is   in   op]  the  fun,    it   is   t\e 

god  Chandra  5   in  conjunction,    the   goddefs  Chandri.      The 
moon  is  believed,  by  Hindoo    naturalifts,  to  have  a  power- 
ful 
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ful  influence  on  vegetation,  efpecialty  on  certain  plants,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  Somalata,  or  moon-plant.  (See  Soma- 
lata.)  This  mode  of  interpretation,  Mr.  Wilford  adds, 
may  ferve  as  a  clue  to  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  the  Puranas, 
which  contain  all  the  hiftory,  phyliology,  and  fcience  of 
the  Indians  and  Egyptians,  difguifed  under  fimilar  fables. 
See  Purana.  .  .  .      . 

ROHITZ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Stina,  in  which  is 
a  medicinal  fpring  ;   20  miles  E.  of  Cilley. 

ROHL,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  N.  lat. 
590  55'.     E.  long.  26°  26'. 

ROHL  A,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  runs  into  the 
Egra,  near  Carlfbad. 

ROHN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Henne- 
berg  ;  two  miles  N.N.W.  of  Salzungen. 

Rohn.     See  Pulo  Ron,  and  Poolaron. 

ROHND,  a  town  of  Bengal ;    15  miles  N.  of  Toree. 

ROHOB,  a  town  of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of  Afher,  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Jofhua  and  Numbers.  To  this 
place  Mofes  fent  twelve  men  to  reconnoitre  the  land  of 
promife.  It  was  afligned  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of 
Gerflion.  .  . 

ROHOSSETZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  ot 
Boleflaw  ;  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Turnau. 

ROHR,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ;  nine  miles  W. 
of  Gnaa. — Alfo,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  which 
runs  into  the  Wefer  near  Carlfburg. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ;  five  miles  S.E.  of 
Culmbach— Alfo,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  ;  two  miles  E.  of  Mcinungen. 

Rohr,  Inn,  a  town  of  Auftria  ;  10  miles  N.W.  of 
Neuitadt. 

ROHRBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the 
priory  of  Odenheim;    10  miles  W.  of  Heilbronn. 

ROHRBECK,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Querfurt  ;  two  miles  S.  of  Juterbock. 

ROHRIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  Schreber^s,  has  been 
fuppofed,  by  De  Theis,  to  commemorate  Julius  Bernard 
von  Rohr,  a  German  botanical  writer  of  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century,  whofe  works  are  little  known  out  of  his  own 
country.  We  rather  prefume,  with  profeflor  Martyn,  that 
the  author  of  this  name  had  in  view  a  more  recent,  and  very 
eminent,  practical  botanitt,  long  reiident  in  South  America, 
Julius  Philip  Benjamin  von  Rohr,  perhaps  a  relation  of  the 
former,  whofe  discoveries  are  often  mentioned  by  Vahl,  and 
who  has  written  on  Quajfia  amara,  the  culture  of  Cotton, 
and  other  fubje&s.  Thunberg  has  alfo  a  Rohria,  adopted 
from  Vahl  ;  which  having  been  previoufly  called  Berckheya, 
by  Ehrhart,  is  now  retained  under  the  latter  name  in  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2269.— Schreb.  Gen.  30.  Willd.  Sp.  PL 
v.  1.  186.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  (Tapura?  Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  I.  126.  Ju(T.  419.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  122.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  un- 
certain, Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
in^five  deep,  ovate,  concave,  obtufe,  fringed,  coriaceous 
fegments,  the  two  interior  ones  rather  longeit.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  ereft,  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  two  uppermoft  rather 
largeft,  the  three  lower  fmalleit ;  claws  narrow,  dilated  at 
the  bafe,  woolly  on  the  infide,  a  little  bent  outwards  under 
the  border  ;  which  in  each  petal  is  ovate,  ereft  ;  in  the 
larger  petals  hooded  inwards  ;  in  the  fmaller  expanded  and 
bluntifh.  Slam.  Filaments  three,  one  between  the  two  larger 
petals,  two  at  their  fides,  connected  below  with  their  claws, 
all  thread-lhaped,  longer  than  the  corolla,  woolly  at  the  in- 
fide ;  anthers  roundifh,  ereft,  directed  inwards.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  turbinate,  downy  ;  ftyle   thread-fhaped, 
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villous,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ftigmas  three,  revolute. 
Perk,  and  Seeds  unknown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  in  five  deep  fegments. 
Petals  five,  unequal.     Stigmas  three,  revolute. 

Obf.  Schrebcr  doubted  whether  his  plant  were  the  fame 
with  Aublet's,  becaufe  the  latter  defcribes  the  corolla  as 
monopetalous,  and  the  three  long  ftamens  as  accompanied 
by  two  fiiort  ones  befides.  This  lad  circumftance  may  be 
accidental ;  the  corolla  feems  more  material.  The  flowers 
however  are  fo  minute,  that  Schreber,  having  feen  them  in 
a  dried  (late  only,  might  eafily  be  miftaken.  As  he  is  the 
author  of  the  name  Rohria,  we  prefer  his  defcription,  as 
Aublet's  plant,  if  different,  mult  have  another  generic  ap- 
pellation. 

I.  R.  petioliflora.  Willd.  n.  I.  (Tapura  guianenfis ; 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  126.  t.  48  ?) — The  plant  of  Aublet 
was  found  in  forefts,  near  the  Serpent  mountain,  in  Guiana, 
flowering  in  Auguft.  It  is  a  fhrub,  12  feet,  or  more,  in 
height,  with  many  flexible,  roundifli,  fmooth  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  thick  flalks,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
pointed,  entire,  fmooth  and  Alining,  about  four  inches  long  ; 
paler  beneath.  Of  Jltpulas  we  can  perceive  no  traces  in 
Aublet's  fpecimen,  except  a  flight  intrafoliaceous  abrupt 
border.  Flowers  yellow,  fmall,  five,  feven,  or  more  to- 
gether, on  very  fhort  (talks,  fpringing  from  the  fummit  of 
each  footjlalk,  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaf. 

We  prefume  Schreber  received  his  fpecimens  from  von 
Rohr;  and  as  they  agreed  with  Aublet's  in  the  very  re- 
markable mode  of  inflorefcence,  and  muft  have  come  from 
the  fame  country,  there  can  be  little  reafon  to  fufpect  any 
real  difference. 

ROI  des  Viohns,  or  king  of  the  fidlers,  in  France. 
Each  profeffion,  or  incorporated  company,  had  formerly  a 
fuperior,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
mafons,  carpenters,  barbers,  lawyers'  clerks,  crofs-bow-men, 
the  principal  foldiers  called  ribands,  even  the  poets,  and 
many  other  orders  of  men,  had  their  particular  kings  ;  but 
their  exaftions  and  tyranny,  by  degrees,  occasioned  the 
abolition  of  thefe  phantoms  of  fovereignty. 

The  minftrels,  religious  obfervers  of  ancient  ufages,  were 
the  lait  to  relinquifh  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity.  The 
king  at  arms,  and  king  of  the  minitrels,  were  the  only  fur- 
viving  raonarchs  of  their  calling.  But  the  firft  has  few 
tributaries,  and  his  functions  are  only  exercifed  occafionally  ; 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  in  power,  and  pre- 
tended to  exercife  his  empire  over  the  whole  realm. 

The  hiftory  of  the  firft  kings  of  the  minftrels  is  unknown  ; 
it  is  only  recorded  that,  after  the  deceafe  of  Conftantin,  the 
famous  violin  ol  the  17th  century,  the  crown  palled,  in 
1630,  to  Dummoir  I.,  then  to  Dummoir  II.,  who  relin- 
quished the  crown  by  a  voluntary  abdication,  occafioned  by 
an  anarchy,  in  1685.  Louis  XIV.  faw  with  indifference 
the  extinction  of  this  royalty,  and  declared  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  it  fhould  be  reflored. 

This  monarchy  had  been  long  agitated  by  internal  troubles, 
and  civil  and  foreign  wars.  The  dancing-mafters,  ori- 
ginally incorporated  with  this  company,  had  been  50  years 
foliciting  its  extinction  ;  indignant  at  being  united  with  fuch 
vile  artizans,  who  difhonoured  their  faculty  by  playing  at  ale- 
houfes  (cabarets)  and  places  of  debauchery  ;  or  if  not 
totally  filenced,  that  one  of  the  firings  of  their  fiddles 
fhould  be  cut  off,  and  they  reduced  to  their  ancient  level, 
and  be  allowed  to  play  on  no  inftrument  but  the  three- 
ftringed  rebec. 

They  had  commenced  a  fuit  againft  the  city  dancing- 
mafters,  and  obtained  a  folemn  fentence  againft  them,  Ja- 
nuary 14th,  1667.  No  company  was  ever  more  difcordant, 
11  more 
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Iarly   in   what  related  to  the  arts,    which,  on   bit    return, 

fained  him  admiffion  into  a  great  Dumber  of  learned  loci 
;arly  in  the  revolution  he  became  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pality   of    Lyons,    and   founded    there   a  club,    which    he 
connected  with   the  Jacobin   club  of    Paris.       In  1790   he 
went  to  the  capital,  took   a   decided  mare  with  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  in   March  1792,  was  raifed  to  the  adr 
ilration  of  the  interior.      He   feenw   now  to  have  pofl'efl'ed 
an  enthufialtic  love  and  attachment  to   a  republican  form  of 
government.       The   firft   day  that  he  appeared  before   the 
king,  he  went  with  flraight  undreffed  hair,  a  black  coat,  and 
fhoes  without  buckles  1  his  behaviour  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  very  uncourtly,  that  his  majeily  difmifi'ed  him  a  very  fliort 
time  before   he   himfelf  was    reduced  to  fcenes   of  adverfity 
and  the  moit  poignant  diltrefs.     From  this  time  Roland  at- 
tached himfelf  more  than  ever  to  the  Jacobins,  and  was  pro- 
bably deeply  implicated  in  the  bulinefs  of  the  20th  of  June 
and   10th  of  Auguit   of  that  fame  year.     He  deprecated, 
however,  the    cruelties   of  the    2d  of  September,  and  de- 
nounced the  horrors  that  were  tranfaaing  under  the  made  of 
patriotifm.     As  the  violent  gained  afcendency,   Roland  was 
declining  in  credit.  .  On  the  20th  of  January  1793,  he»    a* 
member  of  the    provifional    executive   council,  figned   the 
order   for  the  execution  of  the  king  :  this  was   one  of  his 
lalt    official  ads :    yielding    to  the  voice   of  the  Mountain 
faction  he   refigned,  and    was   involved  in   the  profcription 
which   ifi'ued  againit   the   BrifTotines ;    but  he  contrived  to 
efcape  from  Paris,  and  conceal  himfelf  among  his  friends  at 
Rouen  :  as  foon,  however,  as  he  heard  of  his  wife's  execu- 
tion, he  determined  not  to  furvive  her.     He  llabbed  himfelf 
near  the  high  road,  leaving  a  paper  containing  the  following 
lines  ;  "  whoever  you  may  be  that  find  me  lying  here,  refpect 
my  remains ;  they  are  thofe  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  being  ufeful,  and  who  died,  as  he  lived,  virtuous  and 
honed."      Roland  was  kind  and  obliging  to  his  friends,  but 
ROKETNITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle   of    the  irafcibility  of  his  temper  made  him  many  enemies.  He  was 

Konigingratz  ;  feven  miles  N.  of  Geyerfberg.  deeply  read  in  the  learned,  and  in  feveral  modern  languages, 

ROKHAGE.     See  Arokhage.  and  was  author  of  the  following  works :   "  An  Ed'ay  on  the 

ROKIT,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Africa,  at  the     Rearing  of  Flocks  and  the  Improvement  of  Wool;"  "  The 

entrance  into   the   ftraits  of  Babelmandcb  ;  60  miles  W.  of    Art  of  the  Woollen-Cloth   Printer,  of  the  Cotton-Velvet 

cape  Guardefai.  Maker,"  &c.    This  work  forms  the  Compendium  of  Mccha- 

ROKITNO,  a  town   of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of    nical  Arts,  publifhed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  "Letters 

Brzefk  ;   72  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pinfk. 


more  tumultuous ;  all  the  courts  of  jufticc  rang  with  their 
divifions  and  quarrels,  bv  which  the  law  was  enriched,  and 
the  public  amufed,  at  their  expence.  The  interregnum 
lafted  from  1685  to  1741,  when  the  celebrated  Guignon, 
the  violinift,  was  ambitious  of  having  the  royalty  revived 
in  his  favour.  The  king  had  the  goodnels  to  comply  with 
his  requeit,  and  honoured  him  with  the  ininltrel  crown,  on 
the  15th  of  June  the  fame  year.  But  his  eleftion  awaken- 
ing a  defire  to  revive  certain  prerogatives,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  inherent  in  his  crown,  he  had  fuits  and  aftions 
to  defend  againit  a  holt  of  muficians,  particularly  the  or- 
ganifts,  who  obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  and  Guignon, 
willing  to  give  a  proof  of  his  love  for  the  arts  and  difin- 
tereftednefs,  generoufly,  and  voluntarily,  refigned  his  fove- 
reignty  of  king  of  the  minltrels. 

ROIDALK,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Norway  ;  48  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Stavanger. 

ROIHA.      SeeOuRFA. 

ROIOC,  in  Botany,  a  barbarous  South  American,  or 
perhapi  Spanifh,  name,  for  one  of  Plumier's  genera,  rightly 
referred  by  other  botanilts  to  Morinda  ;  fee  that  article. 

ROISELLE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diitritt,  of  Peronne;  fix  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peronne. 
The  place  contains  1  122,  and  the  canton  14,428  inhabitants, 
on  a  territory  of  190  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

ROKEJECA,  in  Botany,  an  Arabic  name,  inadmiffible 
in  fyftematic  language,  applied  by  Forfkall,  FL  ./Egypt- 
Arab.  90,  and  adopted  by  Juffieu,  Gen.  313,  for  a  fuppofed 
genus  of  the  natural  order  of  Portulacex,  found  in  fandy 
watte  ground  about  Cairo.  Juffieu  fuppofes  it  akin  to  Trian- 
thema.  The  capfule  however  is  faid  to  have  only  one  cell, 
and  there  is  a  corolla  of  five  petals.  We  know  not  that  thofe 
who  have  feen  Forfkall's  fpecimens,  have  thrown  any  light 
on  this  fubjeft. 


ROKITZANY,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen  ;  eight  miles  E.  of  Pilfen. 

ROKOL,  an  ifie,  or  rather  large  rock,  which,  according 
to  M.  Kerguclen,  is  lituated  in  N.  lat.  570  50',  and  long.  160 
W.  of  Paris  ;  or  about  50  S.W.  of  St.  Kilda. 

ROKOSNIA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  on  the  Bog  ;    16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Braclaw. 


written   from    Switzerland,    Italy,    Sicily,    and 
1782."     A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhe 


Malta,  in 
publifticd  in  1800. 
They  are  addrefled  to  a  lady  whom  he  foon  after  married,  and 
are  filled  with  uleful  views  and  interelling  accounts  of  the 
manufactories  of  various  countries.     See  the  next  article. 

Roland,  Marie-Jeanne  Philepon,  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Paris  in  17C4.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  engraver,  who,  though  highly  diltinguifhed  111 


ROLAND,    DE   la    Pi.atieue,    J.  M.,    in   Biography,     his  profellion,  had  brought  himfelf  to  ruin  by  extravagance 


born  at  Villafranche,  near  Lyons,  of  a  family  diltinguiihed 
in  the  profellion  of  the  law.  He  was  the  youngell  of  five 
brothers,  left  orphans  and  without  fortune.  To  avoid  en- 
tering into  the  church,  like  his  elder  brothers,  he  left  home 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  alone,  without  money,  or  friends  ; 
he  traverfed  a  part  of  France  on  foot,  and  arrived  at  Nantes, 
intending  to  embark  for  India.  He  was,  however,  difTuaded 
from  this  project,  by  a  merchant  who  had  feen  him  throw  up 


and  dilfipation.  The  daughter,  brought  up  in  the  midft  of 
the  fine  arts,  furrounded  by  books,  pictures,  and  mufic, 
became  learned  and  (killed  in  mufic  and  painting.  Though 
not  what  might  be  called  regularly  handfome,  her  perlon 
was  attractive,  and  her  character  excited  general  admiral  ion 
in  the  circle  in  which  (he  moved.  Her  mother  dying  while 
file  was  young,  fhe  was  obliged,  owing  to  the  ruined 
fortunes   of  her  father,    to   leek  an  afylum  in   a    convent. 


blood,  and  who  was    aware   that    the  climate  of  the   Ealt     Here  (he  lived  in  honourable  folitudc,   fubmitting  cheerfully 
would  infallibly  kill  him.      He  accordingly  went  to  Rouen,    to  the  privations  which  were  found  neccllary  in  her  reduced 


engaged  in  the  direction  of  fome  manufactories  ;  diltin- 
guifhed  himfelf  there  by  his  love  of  ltudy,  and  his  talte  for 
economical  and  commercial  purfuits  ;  and  obtained  the  place 
of  infpector-gencral  at  Amiens,  and  then  at  Lyons.  Hav- 
ing travelled  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  he 
accumulated  a  great  mafs  of  valuable  information,  particu- 
Vol.  XXX. 


litualion,  while  (he  took  every  means  to  improve  her  mind 
by  ltudy.  In  1780,  Roland  addrefled  to  her,  as  we  have 
feen,  Ins  letters  on  Italy,  and  offered  her  his  hand.  She 
accepted  the  offer,  and  when  married  they  went  to  Amiens, 
where  (he  Itudied  botany,  and  111  ide  an  herbal  of  the  plants 
of  Picardy.  She  afterwards,  in  1787,  vilitcd  Jwitzcrland 
3  I  and 
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and  England,  and  was  led,  from  what  fhe  obferved  in  the 
conflitutions  of  thofe  countries,  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  go- 
vernment, the  refult  of  which  was  an  ardent  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  liberty.  M.  Roland  having  been  appointed 
infpettor  of  the  manufactories  at  Lyons,  was  deputed  to 
the  conftituent  afTembly,  to  obtain  from  it  fuccours  necef- 
fary  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  that  town.  Madame 
Roland  at  this  period  fettled  with  her  hufband  in  the  capital, 
and  took  delight  in  receiving  at  her  houfe  the  chief  of  the 
popular  party,  and  the  molt  diltinguifhed  deputies  of  the 
Gironde,  that  is,  of  the  Brifibtine  party.  Brifl'ot,  Barba- 
roux,  Louret,  Claviere,  and  Vergniaud,  were  admitted  there  ; 
fhe  not  only  infufed  ardour  into  their  political  deliberations, 
but  is  fuppofed,  in  many  cafes,  to  have  been  fomething  more 
than  fecretary,  inditing  as  well  as  writing  their  moll  cele- 
brated papers  :  for  a  time,  (he  was  the  fecret  power  that 
directed  the  whole  government  of  France.  In  the  month 
of  March  1792,  when  the  king  found  it  necefTary,  in  order 
to  allay  the  public  dilcontents,  to  nominate  a  popular  ad- 
miniftration,  Roland  was  appointed  miniiter  of  the  interior: 
the  principal  part  of  his  labours  was  generally  attributed  to 
madame  Roland  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  when  he  refigned,  and 
was  urgently  preffed  by  the  aflembly  to  refume  his  functions, 
Danton  exclaimed,  "  if  we  give  an  invitation  to  Roland, 
we  muft  give  one  to  his  wife  too.  I  know  all  the  virtues  of 
the  miniiter,  but  we  want  men  who  fee  otherwife  than  by 
their  wives."  According  to  the  memoirs  which  (foe  wrote 
of  herfelf,  (he  was  in  fact  the  minifter  without  the  name: 
fhe  revifed,  or  perhaps  dictated,  the  letter  which  Roland 
addrefl'ed  to  the  kipg  on  going  out  of  office  ;  "  if  he  had 
written  fermons,"  faid  (lie,  "  I  mould  have  done  the  fame." 
On  the  7th  of  December  1792,  having  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  national  convention,  to  repel  a  denunciation  made 
againft  her,  (lie  fpoke  with  eafe  and  eloquence,  and  was 
afterwards  admitted  to  the  honours  of  a  fitting.  She  pre- 
fented  herfelf  there  again,  when  the  decree  was  pafled  againft 
her  hufband ;  but  then,  the  power  of  eloquence  having  loft  its 
charms  in  the  ruffian  breaits  of  the  fenators,  (lie  was  refufed  a 
hearing,  and  was  herfelf  Cent  to  the  Abbaye,  that  dreadful 
bourn,  from  whofe  gate  few  palled  but  to  a  mock-trial 
and  favage  execution.  From  this  abode  of  mifery  (he  wrote 
to  the  aflembly,  and  to  the  miniiter  of  the  interior  ;  her 
fection  alfo  demanded  for  her  liberty,  but  it  was  in  vain  ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  June  1793,  m-  was  fent  t0  l^e  convent 
of  St.  Pelagie,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  prifon, 
where  fhe  pafled  her  time  in  confoling  her  fellow  prifoners, 
and  compofing  an  account  of  her  own  life,  and  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  which  fhe  had  been  the  eye-witnefs,  and  in  many 
of  which  fhe  had  been  an  actor.  At  length  fhe  was  called 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  underwent  an  exami- 
nation with  calmnefs  and  ferenity,  difturbed  only  when  one 
of  the  ermined  favages  put  to  her  queftions  offenfive  to  her 
modelty.  On  the  8th  of  November  fhe  was  condemned  to 
death  fur  having  confpired  againft  the  unity  and  indivifibility 
of  the  republic.  Her  execution  immediately  followed. 
On  palling  the  ftatuc  of  liberty,  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
(foe  bent  her  head  towards  it,  exclaiming,  "  O  Liberty, 
how  many  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  thy  name."  Madame 
Roland  was  a  woman  capable  of  infpiring  all  the  elevated 
fentiments  that  (lie  felt  ;  with  the  grace  and  animation  of  one 
fex,  fhe  poffefled  the  firmnefs  and  folidity  of  the  other ;  and 
fhe  was  generally  admitted  to  be  fuperior  to  all  the  men  of 
the  party  with  whom  her  hufband  acted.  She  particularly 
excelled  in  the  penetration  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
character.  She  left  one  daughter,  whofe  only  provifion  was 
her  mother's  writings,  which  are  as  follow  :  "  Opufcules," 
on  moral  topics,  which  treat  of  the  foul,  melancholy,  mo- 


rality, old  age,  fricndlhip,  love,  retirement,  &c.  ;  "  \ 
age  en  Angleterre  et  en  Suille  ;"  and  when  in  prifon  fhe 
compoled  what  fhe  entitled,  "  Appel  a  l'impartiale  Polte- 
rite,"  containing  hiltorical  notices,  anecdotes,  and  her  own 
private  memoirs.  This  work  prefents  many  well-drawn 
characters  of  that  period,  with  the  pureft  fentiments  of 
public  and  private  morality.  Her  own  memoirs  are  extremely 
valuable,  as  giving  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life  in  France,  with  a  view  of  the  progrefs 
of  a  mind  which  was  unquellionably  one  of  the  higheft  order 
with  refpect  to  virtue  and  intellect.  Biog.  Moderne,  3  vols. 
1 8 14.     Biographical  Anec.  of  the  Fr.  Revol. 

ROLAND,  or  Orlando,  the  poetical  hero  of  Boiardo, 
Berni,  and  Ariofto,  and  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  celebrated 
in  fome  ancient  military  fongs  ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
fee  Chanson.  One  of  thefe  begins  with  the  following 
verle  : 

"  Let  ev'ry  valiant  fon  of  Gaul 

Sing  Roland's  deeds,  her  greateft  glory, 
Whofe  name  will  flouted  foes  appal, 
And  feats  infpire  for  future  ftory." 

See  Burney's  Hift.  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

ROLANDINO,  an  early  Italian  hiftorian,  Mas  ti 
fon  of  a  notary  at  Padua,  in  which  city  he  was  born,  in 
the  year  1200.  He  ltudied  at  Bologna,  and  in  1220 
received  the  honorary  title  of  mafter  and  doctor  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  He  had  kept  a  chronicle  of  memorable 
events  as  they  occurred,  and  put  his  papers  into  his  fon's 
hands  after  he  returned  from  Bologna,  with  a  charge  to 
continue  them.  This  he  executed  with  care  and  fidelity 
to  the  year  1260,  when  he  was  urged  to  revife  and  com- 
plete his  work.  He  employed  two  years  in  this  revifion  ; 
and  in  1262,  his  chronicle,  in  twelve  books,  in  the  Latin 
language,  was  read  publicly  before  the  umverfity  of  Padua, 
fubmitted  to  an  attentive  examination,  and  folemnly  ap- 
proved. Rolandino  died  in  1276.  His  hiftory  is  accounted 
one  of  the  molt  exact  and  faithful  records  of  that  time. 
Though  his  ftyle  is  not  free  from  barbarifms,  his  narrative 
is  clear  and  well  arranged.  Voffius  affirms,  that  he  fur- 
pafTed  all  the  writers  of  his  age  in  perfpicuity,  order,  and 
judgment,  and  that  he  (hewed  himfelf  well  verfed  in  facred 
and  profane  literature.  An  edition  of  his  work,  with  other 
chronicles,  was  given  at  Venice  in  1636,  by  Felix  Olius, 
and  it  has  been  reprinted  by  Muratori,  in  the  7th  volume 
of  his  Italian  hiftorians. 

ROLANDRA,  in  Botany,  ferves  to  commemorate  Da- 
niel Rolandra,  a  pupil  of  Linnjeus,  who  vifited  Surinam, 
and  communicated  an  account  of  the  Dollocarpus  to  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm,  which  appeared  in  the  17th  volume 
of  the  Tranfactions  of  that  learned  body,  publifhed  in  1756. 
Several  of  his  papers  on  Entomology  are  to  be  found  in  the 
iame  collection.  He  was  almoit  the  only  naturalilt,  educated 
by  Linnxus,  whole  character  difappointed  the  hopes  of  his 
preceptor  ;  but  he  is  faid  to  have  been  iL ill  more  unfortunate, 
than  negligent  or  ungrateful.  We  know  no  particulars  of 
his  hiftory.  The  name  was  given  by  Rottbbll,  in  the  Col- 
lectanea of  the  Medical  Society  at  Copenhagen,  v.  2.  256. 
— Schreb.  Gen.  593.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2400.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  1S6.  Swartz 
Prodr.  116.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  3.  13SS.  (See  Jul!'.  176.) — 
Gals  and  order,  Syngenejia  Polygamla-fegregata.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compnjitii  capitals,   Linn.      Cinarosephalu:,  Jufl. 

Gen.   Ch.      Common  Calyx  none.      Florets  cluftered  into 

a  roundifh  head,  the  clufters  diltinct,  (talked,  feparated  by 

numerous,   ovate  or  lanceolate,  awned  lcales,   fhorter  than 

the  florets.     Partial  perianth  chaffy,  of  two  unequal,  com- 

5  prclled, 
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prelTed,  keeled  valves  ;  the  upper  one  largelt,  awned,  en> 
clofinjr  the  other,  which  is  pointed.  Cor.  of  each  floret 
very  minute,  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ;  tube  long, 
thread-fhaped ;  limb  in  five  very  fhort,  erect,  acute  feg- 
ments.  Stam.  Filaments  in  each  floret,  l\%c,  Ihorter  than 
the  tube  ;  antliers  united  into  a  cylinder,  below  the  throat. 
Pi/h  Germcn,  in  each  (loret,  triangular,  comprefied,  acute 
at  the  bafe,  abrupt  at  the  fummit  ;  ilyle  the  length  of  the 
tube,  divided  at  the  top  ;  itigmas  tumid,  erect.  Peric. 
none,  the  Iced  being  euclofed  in  the  unchanged  partial 
calyx.     Seed  triangular,  crowned  with  a  toothed  border. 

Eff.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  none.  Perianth  of  two  valves, 
fingle-flowered.  Florets  all  perfect.  Seed  with  a  toothed 
crown. 

Obf.  Rottbbll  defcribes  the  corolla  of  each  floret  as 
four-cleft  ;  Swartz  found  it  always  five-cleft,  with  five 
ftamens. 

t.  R.  argentea.  Silver-leaved  Rolandra.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  v.  3.  1389.  Willd.  11.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Echinops 
fruticofus ;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  81 5?  Amaranthoides 
fruticofum,  foliis  longis,  angultis,  fubtiis  niveis  ;  Sloane 
Jam.  v.  1.  43.  t.  7.  f.  3.) — Native  of  Jamaica,  Cayenne, 
and  Surinam.  Cultivated  in  Chclfea  garden,  before  the 
year  1714,  and  faid  to  flower  in  the  ftove  in  July.  We 
have  never  met  with  the  living  plant.  The^fm  is  (hrubby, 
eredt,  branched,  round,  reddifh  ;  the  young  branches  whitifh 
and  downy.  Leaves  (talked,  alternate,  ovato-lanceolatc, 
minutely  lerratcd,  about  two  inches  long,  ribbed  ;  green 
and  (hining,  but  roughifh  to  the  touch,  on  the  upper  fide  ; 
fnow-white  and  downy  beneath.  There  are  ulually  axillary 
tufts,   of  a    few    much   fmaller  leaves.      Floivers   in  fmall, 

round,    fefllle,  folitary,  axillary,  whitifh  heads Plunder's 

Echinops,  t.  125.  f.  I,  which  Linnaeus  adopted  from  him 
under  the  name  of  fruticofus,  without  feeing  a  fpecimen, 
but  afterwards  rejected,  bears  too  little  refemblance  to 
Sloane's  plant  to  be  confidercd,  with  any  probability,  as  the 
fame. 

ROLAS,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  S.W.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas. 

ROI.DUC  ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriet  of 
Maeftricht  ;  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  "  Her- 
togenrode,"  formerly  well  fortified,  but  greatly  demoliihed 
by  wars,  and  the  capital  of  a  county,  which  contained  a 
great  number  of  villages;  10  miles  S.W.  of  Juliers.  The 
place  contains  940,  and  the  canton  1 1,196  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  1 00  kiliometres,  in  12  communes.  N.  lat.  500 
52'.      E.  long.  6°  5'. 

ROLE,  a  town  of  Bengal  ;   25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Palamow. 
ROLEPARA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,   in   Orifia;  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Boad. 

ROLL,  in  the  Manufactories,  fomething  wound  and 
folded  up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

Few  ilufFs  are  made  in  rolls,  except  fatliu .-.,  gauzes,  and 
crapes,  which  are  apt  to  break,  and  take  plaits  not  eafy  to 
be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwife.  Ribbands,  however,  and 
laces,  galloons,  and  padliaa  of  all  kinds,  are  thus  rolled. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  form  of  rolls,  or 
littlr  columns  ;  and,  in  Cicero's  time,  the  libraries  con- 
lifted  wholly  of  thofe  rolls.  The  dcarnefs  of  parchment, 
and  the  cheapnefs  of  papyrus,  of  which  the  rolls  were 
made,  was  the  reafon  that  fcarcely  any  but  paper  rolls  were 
ufed. 

Voflius  fays,  they  palled  feveral  (hects  end  to  cud,  when 
filled  on  one  fide,  and  rolled  them  up  together,  beginning 
with  the  lalt,  which  they  called  umbilicus,  and  to  which 
they  fattened  an  ivory  or  boxen   (lick,  to  fultain  the  roll. 


To  the  other  extremity  they  palled  a  piece  of  parchment, 
tu  cover  and  preferve  it. 

Theie  rolls  were  placed  in  the  libraries  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon.  The  Jews  flill  preferve  the  ancient  ufagc 
of  rolls  for  the  books  they  read  in  the  fynagogues. 

Roll,  To,  in  Military  Language,  is  to  continue  one  uni- 
form beat  of  the  drum,  without  variations,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  When  a  line  is  advancing  in  full  front,  or  in  echellons, 
for  any  conlidcrable  diflance,  the  mufic  of  one  regulating 
battalion  may,  at  interval?,  be  permitted  to  play  for  a  few 
feconds  at  a  time,  and  the  drums  of  the  other  battalions 
may  be  allowed  occalionally  to  roll  :  drums  like  wife  roll 
when  troops  are  advancing  to  charge.  For  the  method  of 
performing  the  roll,  fee  licit,  under  Duum. 

Roll,  Long,  a  beat  of  drum  by  which  troops  are  afTem- 
bled  at  any  particular  fpot  of  rendezvous  or  parade. 
Roll,  Short.     See  Rujfle  under  Dui'M. 
Roll   of  Tobacco,  is    tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twifted  in  the 
mill,  and  wound  twill  over  twift,  about  a  (tick  or  roller. 

The  generality  of  tobacco  in  America  is  there  fold  in 
rolls  of  various  weights  ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  its  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland  that  it  is  cut.  Roll 
tobacco  is  what  is  chiefly  ufed,  both  for  chewing  and 
rafping.     See  Tobacco. 

Roll  of  Parchment  contains  20  (kins. 
Roll,  Rotulus,  in  Law,  denotes  a  fchedule  of  paper  or 
parchment,  which  may  be  wound  up  by  the  hand  into  the 
fafhion  of  a  pipe. 

Of  thefe  there  are,  in  the  Exchequer,  feveral  kinds  ;  viz. 
the  great  -wardrobe-roll,  the  coferer's-re/l,  the  fubfidy-roll, 
&c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  rolle,  of  the  Latin 
rotulus;  becaufe  molt  inflruments  and  expeditions  in  law 
were  anciently  written  on  papers,  or  parchments,  fewed  or 
glued  together,  and  thus  rolled  up  :  whence  the  word  enrol, 
and  the  like. 

Rolls  of  Parliament,  are  the  manufeript  rcgifters  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  ancient  parliaments. 

Before  the  ufe  of  printing,  and  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  our  itatutes  were  all  engrofled  in  parchment, 
and  (by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  for  that  purpofe)  pro- 
claimed openly  in  every  county. 

In  theie  rolls  we  'nave  alfo  a  great  many  decilions  of 
difficult  points  in  law,  which  were  frequently,  in  former 
times,  referred  to  the  decifion  of  that  high  court. 

Roll,  Rider,  a  fchedule,  or  (mall  piece  of  parchment, 
frequently  fewed,  or  added  to  fame  part  of  a  roll,  or  record. 
Noy  obferves,  that  the  court  ex -officio  may  award  a 
certiorari  ad  informandam  confeientiam  ;  and  that  which 
;  certified  (hall  be  annexed  to  the  record,  and  called  .. 
rider-roll. 

Roll  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lilt  of  the  names  of  feveral  perl 
of  the  fame  condition,  or  entered  in  the  lime  engagement. 
Roll,  Court.     See  Court-.Ro//. 
Roll,  Mujer.     See  Mcs  rr.it  Roll. 
Roll,  Size,  a  hll  containing  the  names  of  all  the  men 
belonging  to  a  troop  ur  company,  with  the  height  or  ftature 
of  each  fpecilicalh  marked,     Everj  ferjeant  k  ilar 

li/.e-roll,  and  every  captain  of  a  troop  or  company  ought  to 
have  one  likewife. 

Roll,  Squad,  a  lift  containing  the  names  of  each  parti- 
cular fquad.  Every  noii-commitlioucJ  officer  and  corporal, 
who  are  entrulted  with  the  care  and  arrangement  of  a  fquad, 
mull  have  a  roll  of  this  kind. 

Rou.-Calling,  13  the  calling  over  of  the  foldiers  of  a 
troop,  or  company,  by  their  names,  to  fee  that  they  are  all 
prcfent. 
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This  neceflary  duty  is  performed  by  the  lerjeants  of  com- 
panies, morning  and  evening,  in  every  well-regulated  corps. 
Hence  we  have  "morning  roll-call,"  and  "  evening  roll-call," 
on  critical  occafions  ;  and  in  fervices  that  require  prompti- 
tude and  exertion,  frequent  roll-calls  (hould  be  made. 

Roll,  Calves-bead,  is  a  roll  in  the  two  Temples,  in 
which  every  bencher  is  taxed  yearly  at  2s.,  every  barrilter 
at  is.  6d.,  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  u.  to  the 
cook,  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe,  in  conlideration  of  a 
dinner  of  calves-heads,  provided  in  Eafler  term. 

Roll,  Ragman's,  or  RagmuntPs  Roll,  is  a  roll  denomi- 
nated from  Ragimund,  a  papal  legate  in  Scotland  ;  who, 
callino-  before  him  aLl  the  people  who  held  benefices  in  that 
kingdom,  caufed  them,  upon  oath,  to  give  in  the  value  of 
their  eftates,  according  to  which  they  were  taxed  in  the 
court  of  Rome. 

Rolls,  or  Office  of  Rolls,  in  Chancery-lane,  London,  is 
an  office  appointed  for  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and  records 
in  chancery. 

The  matter  of  this  office  is  the  fecond  perfon  in  that  court ; 
and,  in  the  abfence  of  the  lord  chancellor,  he  fits  as  judge. 
See  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

This  houfe,  or  office,   was  anciently  called  Domus  Con- 
■terforum,  as  being  appointed,  by  king  Henry  III.,  for  the 
ufe  of  converted  Jews  ;  but  their  irregularities  occafioned 
king  Edward  II.  to  expel  them  thence  :  upon  which,  the 
place  was  deputed  for  the  cultody  of  the  rolls. 
Rolls,  Clerk  of  the.     See  Clerk  of  the  Rolls. 
Rolls,  or  Roul,  tmong  Military  Men.     See  Roll. 
Roll,  Bead.     See  Bead-/??//. 
Roll,  Check.     See  Check-RoII. 
Roll,  Counter.     See  Counter-/?o//. 
Roll,   in   Antiquity.     From  the  time  of  Anaftafius,  we 
find  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  on  medals,   a  kind  of 
narrow  long  roll,  or  fachel  ;    the  meaning  of  which   has 
greatly  puzzled  the  antiquaries. 

Some  imagine  it  to  be  a  roll  or  bundle  of  papers,  me- 
moirs, petitions,  &c.  prefented  occafionally  to  princes, 
confuls,  and  the  like.  Others  take  it  to  be  a  plaited  haud- 
kerchief,  which  the  perfons  who  prefided  at  the  games  call 
forth  as  a  fignal  for  their  beginning.  Others  will  have  it  a 
bag  of  duft  and  allies,  prefented  the  emperor  at  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation,  and  called  akakia,  q.  d.  a  means  of 
preferving  innocence,  by  the  remembrance  of  duft,  &c. 

Roll,  or  Roller,  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood,  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  ufed  in  the  conftruftion  of  feveral  machines,  and  in 
feveral  works  and  manufactures  ;  though  fometimes  under 
other  names. 

It  is  on  fuch  rolls,  properly  called  beams,  that  the  woollen, 
filken,  and  other  threads  are  wound.,  of  which  the  weaver's 
works  confift.  For  which  end,  each  loom  has  ufually 
'wo,  and  that  of  the  gauze-weavers  three. 

In  the  glafs  manufacture,  they  have  a  running-roll,  being 
«>  thick  cylinder  of  call  brafs,  ferving  to  conduft  the  melted 
glafs  to  the  end  of  the  table,  on  which  large  looking-glafles 
are  to  be  call. 

The  founders  alfo  ufe  a  roller  to  work  the  fand  which 
they  ufe  in  making  their  moulds. 

The  preffes  called  calenders,  as  ferving  to  calender  (tuffs, 
iconfift,  among  other  effential  parts,  of  two  rollers. 

It  is  alfo  between  two  rollers  that  the  waves  are  given  to 
filks,  mohairs,  and  other  ituffs  proper  to  be  tabbied. 

Prints,  or  impreffions,  from  copper-plates,  are  alfo  taken 
by  palling  the  plate  and  the  paper  between  two  rollers.  See 
Rolling-prefs  Printing,  and  CoppER-Plate  Work. 

Rolls,  in  Coining,  are  two  iron  inftruments,  of  a  cylin- 
drical figure,  which  ferve  to  draw  or  ftretch  out  the  plates 
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of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,   of  which   the  planks  of 
pieces  are  to  be  formed  for  the  fpecies. 

Rolls,  in  Printing,  are  two  large  cylinders  or  barrels  of 
wood  fattened  in  the  middle  of  what  they  call  the  cradle  or 
gallows  of  the  prefs  ;  and  which,  by  means  of  a  cord  or 
girt  palling  over  each,  and  a  handle  which  gives  motion  to 
one  of  them,  draw  the  carriage  of  the  prefs  backwards  and 
forwards.     See  Printing. 

Rolls,  in  the  Sugar-Works,  are  two  large  iron  barrels, 
which  ferve  to  bruife  the  canes,  and  exprefs  the  juice.  They 
are  call  hollow,  and  their  cavities  are  filled  up  with  wood, 
the  cylinders  of  which  are  properly  the  rollers. 

Rolls,  or  Rollers,  among  Carpenters,  Mafons,  &c.  are 
plain  cylinders  of  wood,  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  or  four  feet  long  ;  ufed  for  the  removing  of  beams, 
huge  (tones,  and  other  like  burden;-,  which  are  cumberfome. 
but  not  exceedingly  heavy. 

Thefe  rollers  are  placed,  fucccfiively,  under  the  fore-part 
of  the  mafl'es  to  be  removed  ;  which,  at  the  fame  time,  are 
pufhed  forward  by  levers,   &c.  applied  behind, 

Rolls,  Endlefs.  When  blocks  of  marble,  or  other  ex- 
ceffive  heavy  loads,  are  to  be  removed,  they  ufe  what  they 
call  endlefs  rolls. 

Thefe,  to  give  them  the  greater  force,  and  prevent  their 
burlting,  are  made  of  wood  joined  together  by  crofs-quar- 
ters  ;  they  are  about  double  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
common  roller,  and,  befides,  are  girt  with  feveral  large  iron 
hoop3  at  each  end.  At  a  fuot's  diftance  from  the  ends 
are  four  mortifes,  or  rather  only  two,  but  pierced  through 
and  through,  into  which  ?.re  put  the  ends  of  long  levers 
which  the  workmen  draw  by  ropes  faitened  to  the  ends,  (till 
changing  the  mortife,  as  the  roll  has  made  a  quarter  of  a 
turn. 

RoLL-r/VA  Stones,  in  Antiquity,  a  feries  of  huge  (tones, 
ranged  in  a  circle,  near  Morton  in  the  Marfh,  in  Oxford- 
fhire.  There  are  many  fabulous  traditions  about  them. 
Among  the  antiquaries,  fome  take  them  to  be  a  monument 
of  a  viftory  ;  others,  a  burying  place  ;  and  others,  a  place 
for  the  coronation  of  the  Danifh  kings. 

Near  Penros,  in  Cornwall,  is  a  like  monument. 

ROLLAND,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  South  In- 
dian fea,  difcovered  by  Kerguelen  in  the  year  1773,  fo 
called  by  him  after  the  name  of  the  veflel  in  which  he  failed  ; 
about  nine  miles  in  circuit.     N.  lat.  48°  37'.     E.  long.  68" 

43'- 

ROLLE,  Michael,  in  Biography,  a  French  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Ambert,  a  fmall  town  in  Auvergne,  in 
the  year  1652.  His  father  was  in  rather  low  circumdances, 
and  placed  him  to  gain  his  livelihood,  at  firft  with  a  notary, 
and  afterwards  with  different  country  attornies.  Difgulted 
with  an  occupation  fo  little  fuited  to  his  genius,  at  the  age 
of  23  he  went  to  Paris,  depending  for  his  fupport  on  hit 
penmanfhip.  At  firft  he  taught  writing  and  the  early  rules 
of  arithmetic  :  from  arithmetic  he  advanced  by  gradual 
fleps  to  algebra,  to  which  he  became  fo  enthufiaftieally  at- 
tached, that  he  fpent  every  leifure  moment  in  the  ftudy  till 
he  became  diftinguifhed  in  that  branch  of  fcience.  In  1682, 
the  learned  Ozanai-n  having  propofed  a  difficult  mathema- 
tical problem  to  exercife  the  ingenuity  of  mathematicians, 
M.  Rolle  fent  him  a  very  clear  folution  of  it,  together  with 
methods  which  he  had  invented  of  folving  other  problems, 
attended  with  (till  greater  difficulty.  The  minifter  Colbert, 
always  the  patron  of  talent,  having  heard  of  Rolle,  deter- 
mined to  draw  him  out  of  the  oblcurity  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  concealed,  and  fettled  on  him  a  penfion.  H« 
now  gave  up  the  occupation  of  a  writing  malter,  and  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  algebra,  and  the 

other 
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other  branches  of  pure  mathematics  ;  and  fo  great  was  his 
fuccefs,  that  in  1685,  three  years  only  after  his  name  was 
firft  known  in  the  mathematical  world,  he  was  chofen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  year  1690, 
M.  Rolle  publifhed  a  treatife  on  Algebra,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  work,  entitled  "  A  Demonftration  of  a 
Method  for  the  Refolution  of  Equations  of  all  degrees  ;"  to 
which  fucceeded  two  other  methods  ;  by  the  firft  of  which 
the  fame  equations  are  refolved  geometrically  ;  and  by  the 
fecond,  feveral  unrefolved  queftions  of  Diophantus  are  an- 
fwered.  In  the  year  1699  he  publifhed  a  work,  entitled 
"  A  Method  of  refolving  indeterminate  Queftions  in  Alge- 
bra," and  he  was  appointed  fecond  geometrical-penfionary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  About  this  time  he  united 
with  that  party  in  the  Academy  which  oppofed  the  new  geo- 
metry, and  carried  on  a  controverfy  ag.tinlt  the  marquis  de 
l'H6pital,  on  the  fubject  of  infinitefimals,  till  the  fociety 
impofed  filence  on  all  the  difputants.  M.  Rolle  thought 
that  his  favourite  fcience,  algebra,  was  capable  of  almoft 
indefinite  improvement,  and  he  announced  his  defign  of 
drawing  up  entirely  new  elements,  but  death  put  an  end  to 
his  plans.  He  died  in  1719,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
having  uniformly  borne  an  excellent  character  for  piety, 
probity,  and  amiable  manners.  Befides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  many  curious  papers  were  communicated  by  him 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  may  be  found  in  their 
"  Memoirs,"  from  the  year  in  which  he  took  his  feat  in  that 
body  till  1 7 14.  The  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics 
are  the  fubjects  of  almoft  all  tliefe  papers. 

Rolle,  Johann  Heinrich,  the  youngeft  of  three  bro- 
thers, all  eminent  muficians,  and  fons  of  a  father  who,  as 
mufic  director  at  Magdeburg,  had  rendered  the  name  illuf- 
trious.  Henry,  who  fucceeded  his  father  as  mufic-director 
in  his  native  city,  was  born  in  17 18,  and  died  in  1785.  He 
was  an  excellent  compofer  for  the  church,  as  well  as  author 
of  pieces  for  the  organ  and  harpfichord  of  great  merit.  His 
oratorio  of  "  Thirfa  and  her  Sons,"  is  full  of  good  tafte, 
new  pallages,  pleafing  effects,  and  true  pathos. 

Rolle,  Fr.  a  part  in  Mufic  and  Dramatic  Works.  The 
French  have  a  diftinct  term  in  mufic  for  a  vocal  and  inltru- 
mentsl  part  in  an  opera  or  concert.  The  finger's  or  the 
actor's  part  in  an  opera  or  play,  is  equally  termed  rolle; 
in  a  concert  or  opera  each  inftrumental  part  is  called  partle. 
We  make  no  diftindtion,  in  England,  between  a  vocal  or 
inftrumental  part  in  an  opera  or  concert ;  each  is  called 
part :  as  the  part  of  Hamlet,  in  a  play,  of  Mandane,  in 
an  opera  ;  the  firft  violin,  tenor,  or  violoncello  part  needs 
no  other  diftindtion  than  the  name  of  the  character,  or 
inftrument. 

Rolle,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  lordfhip,  lituated  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva  ;    14  miles  S.W.  of  Laufanne. 

ROLLER.     See  Roll. 

Roller,  in  Gunnery,  a  round  piece  of  wood  of  about 
nine  inches  diameter,  and  four  feet  long,  which  ferves  in 
moving  mortars  from  one  place  to  another,  when  near. 
This  is  done  by  railing  the  fore-part  of  the  bed  fo  high  that 
a  roller  may  be  laid  under  it  ;  then  pufhrng  the  bed  for- 
wards, and  laying  another  in  its  way,  and  another  before 
that,  and  fo  on,  the  mortar  is  eafily  moved. 

RoiXEB  is  alfo  a  fmall  wheel  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hammer  of  a  gun,  or  piilol-lock,  in  order  to  lelTen  the  fric- 
tion of  it  againft  the  hammer  or  feather-fpririj 

Roller,  in  Agriculture,  a  well-known  implement  formed 
of  wood,  caft-iron,  or  ftone,  fo  as  to  turn  upon  its  axis, 
and  be  drawn  over  the  furface  of  the  land  by  means  of 
horfes,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  lumpy  or  cloddy 
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ftate  of  tillage  lands,  and  rendering  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  grafs  kind,  fmooth  and  even.  They  are  conftru&ed 
in  different  ways  for  different  purpofes,  and  of  different  fizes 
and  weights  to  fuit  different  ufes  in  hufbandry.  They  are, 
however,  in  general  diftinguifhed  into  the  tillage  and  grafs 
kind.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute,  whether  rollers  with 
large  or  fmall  diameters  have  the  advantage,  in  point  of  effect 
upon  the  land.  It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  incon- 
venienciesin  both  extremes.  The  roller  fhould  not,  however, 
be  fo  fmall  as  to  require  much  loading,  as  by  fuch  means 
much  time  and  labour  are  loft.  A  late  practical  writer, 
however,  advifi-s  that  in  conftructing  heavy  rollers,  the 
workmen  fhould  be  careful  that  they  have  not  too  great  a 
diameter,  whatever  the  material  be  of  which  they  are 
formed,  as  the  preffure  is  diminifhed  where  the  implement  is 
of  very  large  fize,  by  its  retting  on  too  much  furface  at 
once,  except  an  addition  of  weight  in  proportion  be  made. 
By  having  the  roller  made  fmall,  when  loaded  to  the  fame 
weight,  a  much  greater  effect;  will  be  produced,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  faving  of  expence  be  made  in  the  conllruction  of 
the  implement.  And  he  recommends  that  all  the  larger 
forts  of  rollers  fhould  have  double  fliafts,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  drawn  by  two  horfes  abreaft  ;  and  fuch  as  are  em- 
ployed for  arable  lands  fhould  have  a  fcraper  attached  to 
them.  This  addition,  he  thinks,  faves  much  time,  and  pre- 
vents the  driver  the  trouble  of  conftantly  fcraping  the  ma- 
chine, efpecially  in  wet  feafons,  and  clayey  tenacious  lands. 
Strong  frames  are  alfo  neceffary  for  rollers,  fo  that  proper 
weights  may  be  put  upon  them  ;  and  open  boxes  or  carts 
placed  upon  them  may  fometimes  be  requifite,  in  order  to 
contain  any  additional  weight  that  may  be  thought  proper, 
as  well  as  to  receive  ftones  or  other  matters  that  may  be 
picked  up  from  the  ground.  Pieces  of  wood  or  ftone,  as 
heavy  as  a  man  can  lift,  are  the  molt  fuitable  fubftances  for 
loading  thefe  implements  with,  where  they  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  boxes  for  the  purpofe  of  containing  fuch  weighty 
fubftances. 

There  has  been  much  inconvenience  experienced  in  the 
ufe  of  this  fort  of  implement  in  turning  at  the  ends  of 
ridges,  fields,  or  other  places,  from  their  not  moving  upon 
their  axes,  but  being  drawn  along  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
by  which  they  are  liable  to  tear  it  up,  and  make  deep  hole6 
and  deprefiions  before  they  come  again  into  the  direct  line 
of  draught,  and  are  not  brought  round  without  great  exer- 
tion in  the  teams :  it  has  therefore  been  attempted,  in  order 
to  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  to  conftruct  rollers  in  two 
pieces,  and  by  the  divifion  in  the  middle  to  enable  the  dif- 
ferent parts  to  twift  round  on  their  proper  axes,  one  forward 
and  the  other  in  a  retrograde  direction.  When  formed  in 
this  way,  the  cylinders  are  bell  made  of  caft-iron,  as  they 
turn  with  greater  eafe  and  readinefs. 

Roller,  Common.  This  is  a  fort  of  roller  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  common  purpofes  of  tillage,  and  which  is 
moltly  ufed  for  rolling  wheat  in  the  fpring,  and  grafs-feeds; 
they  are  generally  about  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  from  fif- 
tnii  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  thofe  employed  for 
flattening  one-bout  ridges,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
drilling  turnips  upon,  are  commonly  (liorter  and  of  much 
lefs  diameter,  and  frequently  attached  to  the  drilling  im- 
plement. 

But  of  the  various  kinds  of  thefe  rollers  that  are  made 
ufe  of,  Mr.  Morley  of  Newark  thinks  that  thofe  of  the 
belt  conftruction,  and  which  anfwer  the  molt  perfectly  in 
practice,  are  Inch  as  are  made  of  caft-iron,  and  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  length  from  time  hot  to  three  feet  fix 
indies,  covering  a  furface  of  from  fix  to  leven  feet,  and 
being  above  ten  hundred  weight  s  the  frame  fhould  be  made 
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rn  a  flout  manner,  with  {hafts  for  one  horfe,  to  be  fixed  on 
the  near  fide,  and  hooks  put  in  on  the  other  fide  in  order 
to  have  recouife  to  an  additional  horfe  when  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary.  The  gudgeons  or  pivots  fhould  aft  upon  fmall 
cafe-hardened  friction-wheels,  two  to  be  fixed  upon  each 
fide  the  frame  ;  with  a  fmall  roller  made  of  hard  wood, 
about  nine  inches  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  bound 
at  each  end  with  iron,  and  to  be  fixed  to  the  back,  part  of 
the  frame,  fo  that  both  rollers  may  act  with  each  other  in 
the  centre  wheel,  which  will  be  a  means  of  keeping  the  great 
roller  Heady,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  much  diminifh  the 
draught  of  the  implement. 

And  it  is  obferved  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Nor- 
folk, that  Mr.  Prieft  of  Befthorpe  ufes  a  roller  that  is  di- 
vided in  two  parts,  riling  and  falling  in  the  centre,  for  the 
purpofe  of  rolling  the  dopes  of  ridges.  And  that  the  fame 
ufeful  tool  is  in  praftice  in  Suffolk  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill. 

In  Dengey  and  Rochford  hundreds,  in  the  county  of 
Effex,  where  the  wire-worm  has  long  been  fo  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  grain  crops,  an  extremely  heavy  ltone  roller  is  a 
common  implement  on  every  farm  ;  they  are  made  fix  or 
feven  feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches,  and  fome  more,  in  diame- 
ter, weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons. 

In  Devonfhire  they  ufe  heavy  granite  and  moor-ftone 
rollers  with  two  horfes,  which  are  frem  five  to  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  diameters,  for  rolling  wheat 
and  pafture  grounds,  as  well  as  for  aiding  the  operation  of 
feparating  the  fpine  from  the  mould  on  the  burn-bcat-lands, 
in  preparation  for  the  former  crop  and  turnips. 

In  many  other  diftricts  heavy  ftone  rollers,  of  the  free- 
ftone  and  other  kinds,  are  preferred  to  all  other  forts  for 
tillage  ufes. 

Roller,  Compound.  This  is  an  implement  of  the  roller 
kind,  conftituted  of  the  plane  or  common  and  fpike  kinds 
united  in  the  fame  frame  ;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  ufed 
feparately,  and  its  weight  varied  according  to  the  nature  or 
circumftances  of  the  land.  It  is  the  ingenious  invention  of 
Mr.  Amos  of  Lincolnfhire,  in  which  the  fpike  part  of  the 
roller  is  made  of  a  piece  of  oak  wood,  feven  feet  long,  and 
fifteen  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  hooped  with  iron 
at  each  end.  The  inventor  advifes  in  conftructing  it  to  di- 
vide the  circumference  of  this  roller  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
from  which  to  draw  parallel  lines,  one  divifion  oblique  the 
whole  length  of  the  roller.  On  the  firll  of  thefe  lines  to 
fet  off  two  inches  at  each  end,  and  divide  the  remainder  into 
twenty  equal  parts,  of  four  inches  each.  On  the  fecond  line 
to  fet  off  four  inches  at  each  end,  and  divide  the  remainder 
into  nineteen  equal  parts  ;  and  fo  of  all  the  other  lines  alter- 
nately. In  every  divifion  to  fix  an  iron  fpike,  fo  that  there 
will  be  twenty  fpikes  in  one  row,  and  nineteen  in  the  other, 
throughout  the  whole  circumference,  making  in  all  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  fpikes.  That  part  of  the  fpike 
which  projects  out  of  the  wood  is  four  inches  long,  one  inch 
fquare  at  the  circumference  of  the  roller,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  fquare  at  the  point.  The  tongue,  which  goes 
into  the  wood,  is  four  inches  long,  feven-eighths  of  an  inch 
fquare  at  the  circumference  of  the  roller,  and  tapers  to  a 
point  at  the  end.  The  plain  roller  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
oak  wood,  feven  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  diameter.  In 
the  centre  of  each  end  of  both  rollers  are  fixed  iron  buflies 
of  two  inches  diameter.  The  bow  part  of  the  left-hand 
fide  of  the  frame  is  made  of  iron,  four  inches  broad,  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  is  a  fegment  of  a  circle  twenty-feven  and 
a  half  inches  radius,  fixed  for  turning  the  roller  upfidedown. 
The  firing  part  of  the  bow  is  five  feet  two  inches  long,  and 
eight  by  three  inches  fquare,  made  of  oak  wood.  In  thefe 
pieces  sre  fixed  gudgeons  of  two  inches  diameter,  on  which 


the  rollers  move,  and  at  four  feet  one  and  a  half  inch  afunder. 
The  four  fhafts  are  eleven  feet  long,  fix  by  three  and  a  half 
inches  fquare  at  the  hinder  ends,  through  which  the  centre- 
bolt  paffes.  There  are  four  bars  four  by  one  and  a  half 
inches  fquare,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  for  bracing 
the  fhafts  together.  And  two  bars  eight  Feet  long,  and 
three  by  eight  inches  fquare,  with  double  tenons  at  each  end, 
for  bracing  the  outfide  frames  together.  In  the  outer  ends 
of  thefe  tenons  are  linchpins  for  the  convenience  of  taking 
the  machine  to  pieces.  The  centre-bolt  is  made  of  ham- 
mered iron,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  diameter  ;  at  one  end 
is  a  round  head,  at  the  other  a  linchpin.  The  principal  ufe 
of  this  bolt  is  to  give  the  uppermoll  roller  inclination  for- 
ward when  working,  and  the  degree  of  inclination  is  go- 
verned by  the  breadth  of,  and  the  dillance  between  the  two 
braces,  which  reft  upon  the  lhafts  when  the  roller  is  at 
work,  fo  as  to  make  the  hortes  carry  a  little  weight  on  their 
backs,  otherwife  it  would  be  in  danger  of  endeavouring  to  fall 
backward.  The  diltance  between  them  is  twelve  or  fix  inches 
from  the  centre -bolt.  This  implement  is  found  of  vail  ufe 
in  reducing  the  llubborn  forts  of  foil  to  a  fine  ftate  of  mould, 
or  what  is  termed  tilth  by  farmers.  The  ingenious  inventor 
remarks,  that  it  affords  the  farmer  a  command  over  dry  fea- 
fons,  and  enables  him  to  fow  his  fpring  and  fallow  crops  in 
proper  time.  It  likewife,  he  thinks,  furnifhes  him  with  the 
means  of  cleaning  his  tillage  lands  from  weeds,  whether  of 
the  root  or  feed  kind.  After  paffing  this  fort  of  roller  two 
or  three  times  over  the  land,  with  drag  harrowing  in  the  in- 
tervals, he  fuppotes  it  would  be  rendered  fufficiently  fine  for 
any  purpofe  that  it  may  be  wanted  for.  And  that  when 
the  cloddy  furface  is  reduced  to  fuch  a  condition  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  longer  acled  upon  by  the  fpike  roller, 
the  plane  roller  may  be  had  recourfe  to  with  the  dry  harrow. 
It  is  likewife  Hated  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  relloring 
fuch  grafs-lands  as  have  the  fward  in  a  degenerated  ftate. 
See  Rolling. 

Roller,  Concave.  The  bellying  or  furrow-rollers  have 
been  in  common  ufe  fome  length  of  time,  in  molt  tillage 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  the  concave  ones  have  perhaps 
never  yet  been  met  with,  except  about  Bradwell,  in  the 
county  of  Effex.  They  are  there  made  the  fmalleft  in  the 
middle,  fwelling  out  to  a  large  circumference  at  each  end. 
The  whole  of  the  farmers  thereabouts  highly  approve  of 
this  kind  of  roller,  having  very  generally  adopted  it.  It  is 
made  of  fuch  lengths  as  to  fuit  the  differences  of  the  ridges 
or  flitches,  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  cultivating  the  ground. 
And  it  has  a  fcraper  attached  to  it,  for  taking  away  the 
cloggy  mould  that  hangs  upon  it.  The  mod  ufual  length 
of  the  roller  part  is  feven  feet  two  inches ;  to  the  ex- 
tremities or  outfides  of  the  frame,  feven  feet  nine  inches ; 
the  length  of  the  ends  of  the  frame,  four  feet  three  inches  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  roller  at  the  ends,  one  foot  ten  inches ; 
in  the  concave  part  in  the  middle,  one  foot  four  inches  ; 
the  circumference  in  the  fame  place,  four  feet.  A  repre- 
fentation  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Report  of  Effex. 

Roller,  Drill.  This  is  a  roller  originally  contrived  for 
the  purpofe  of  forming  drills  in  dry  light  foils,  for  putting 
the  grain  in  ;  but  which  is  likewife  found  ufeful  in  reducing 
cloddy  rough  tillage  land  into  a  ftate  of  pulverization  and 
finenefs.  The  invention  of  it  has  by  fome  been  afcribed  to 
the  Norfolk  farmers ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  that  diitrift  fays,  that  he  has  at  different  periods 
made  many  inquiries  for  the  inventor  of  this  tool,  but  could 
not  afcertain  it  thirteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Sillis,  of  Hartford 
Bridge,  near  Norwich,  was  mentioned  to  him  as  a  perfon 
who  had  improved  it.     It  is  defcribed  as  a  cylinder  of  iron, 
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about  feven  feet  in  length,  around  which  are  fixed  cutting 
wheels  of  cart-iron,  that  each  turn  independently  of  the 
others  around  the  common  cylinder,  weighing  from  a  ton 
to  a  tun  and  a  half,  being  drawn  by  four  horfes,  and  is 
heavy  work.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  cutting  wheels,  being 
moveable,  may  be  fixed  by  wafhers  at  any  dillance,  com- 
monly at  four  inches.  By  palling  over  a  frelh  ploughed 
layer,  the  foil  is  cut  into  little  channels,  four  inches  afun- 
der  ;  the  feed  is  then  fown  broad-call,  and  the  land  bufh- 
harrowed  in  the  direction  of  the  drills :  thus  the  feed  is  de- 
poiited  at  an  equal  depth.  George,  earl  of  Orford,  gave 
the  writer  one,  but  the  foil  was  too  heavy  for  it  :  for 
breaking  clods  in  a  dry  feafon,  no  tool  he  ever  beheld  comes 
near  to  it.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  main  object  of 
the  practice  is  to  fave  the  trouble  and  expence  of  dibbling, 
though  it  is  not  near  lo  good  a  practice. 

And  it  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  above  Agricul- 
tural Report,  that  they  arc  much  in  ufe  in  Lodden  hundred. 
Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  puts  in  a  great  deal  of  corn  thus, 
and  approves  the  method  fo  much,  that  hitherto  he  has 
drilled  little  ;  but  thinks  dibbling  a  '.alt  improvement.  It 
is,  however,  added,  that  the  implement  was  more  com- 
monly ufed  in  the  county  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  than  it  is 
at  prefent  ;  for  the  drill  machine  has  been  adopted  by  many, 
who  formerly  had  a  good  opinion  of  this  tool.  It  mult, 
however,  be  found  beneficial  in  its  original  intention,  in 
many  cafes,  on  the  very  light  friable  foils  ;  and  as  a  pul- 
verizing machine  on  thofe  of  the  heavy  kind,  when  ufed  in 
fuitable  feafons. 

Roller,  Furrow.  This  is  a  tool  of  the  roller  kind, 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  rolling  the  furrows  in  fteep 
hilly  iituations,  and  other  places  where  the  common  tort 
cannot  be  employed.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Pinchard, 
and  is  an  ufeful  contrivance  for  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

Roller,  Grafs.  This  is  a  heavy  fort  of  roller,  made 
ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  furface  of  grals-lands 
fmooth  and  even.  It  has  been  fuggelled,  that  the  wooden 
rollers  of  this  fort,  which  are  frequently  employed  with 
great  propriety  on  grafs  and  palture  lands,  are  in  many 
cafes  made  too  large  to  produce  that  powerful  effect  which 
is  wanted,  without  the  aid  of  additional  weight  being  given, 
If  made  lefs,  and  well  loaded,  it  is  fuppofed  that  a  greater 
degree  of  preflure  will  be  afforded.  A  medium  Gze  is  pro- 
bably the  mofl  effectual  in  giving  the  requifite  preflure  i:i 
fuch  cafes.  A  powerful  implement  of  this  lort,  which  is 
ufed  in  the  beft  grafs  dillrift  of  the  kingdom,  weighs  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  half  a  ton.  It  is,  however,  made  of  wood  ; 
but  iron  or  flonc,  where  they  can  be  had,  are  much  better 
materials.  It  is  Rated  in  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Report, 
that  Mr.  Coke  has  the  molt  powcrhil  roller  for  grafs-land 
that  the  writer  has  feen  :  it  was  call  at  the  Carron  Foundery. 
It  is  five  feet  fix  inches  high,  and  five  feet  iix  inches  long  ; 
weighs  three  and  a  half  tons ;  is  drawn  by  four  horfes, 
and  coft  fixty  pounds.  It  is  obferved,  that  it  leaves  the 
furface  of  grafs-lands  in  the  order  that  it  ought  always  to 
be  in. 

Roller,  Jointed,  fuch  a  one  as  is  made  with  a  joint  or 
joints,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  nature  of  the  ridges. 
Thefe  kinds  of  rollers  are  conftructcd  by  fome  farmers  in 
the  county  of  Effex.  Mr.  Tweed  has  invented  one,  which 
he  finds  of  very  great  ufe.  He  rolls  all  his  clover  land  for 
drilling  wheat  with  it,  and  employs  it  for  whatever  fort  of 
tillage-rolling  is  to  be  performed.  The  great  object  of  it  is 
to  prevent  the  horfes  from  poaching,  by  their  going  only 
in  the  furrow,  two  of  them  at  length. 

Roller,  Spike.     This  fort  of  roller  is  condru&cd  much 
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in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of  the  common  kind,  only  inflead 
of  being  plain,  it  is  ftudded  or  fet  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  fpikes,  by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  break  the  foil  more 
effectually.  It  is  moftly  employed  on  the  heavy,  itiff, 
lumpy  tillage  lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  and  bring- 
ing thefe  into  a  better  itate  of  pulverization.  In  fome  cafes 
it  may  be  a  good  implement  :  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
compound  roller.  When  the  drill-roller  is  in  ufe,  this  fort 
of  roller  is  unneceffary. 

Roller,  in  Gardening,  a  very  ufeful  implement  in  many 
different  intentions,  and  for  feveral  different  purpofes.  The 
kinds  which  are  moll  commonly  employed  in  this  way  are 
thofe  of  ftone  and  calt-iron,  for  compreffing  the  more  hard' 
furfaces  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fmaller  wood  fort,  for  removing 
worm-calls  and  other  protuberances  on  fhort  grafs-lawns, 
and  other  defcriptions  of  pleafure-grounds,  in  the  ftate  of 
turf  or  fward.  They  are  never  required  to  be  of  any  great 
weight  for  thefe  ufes,  but  to  be  capable  of  being  readily 
managed  by  the  labourer  without  difficulty  or  incon- 
venience. 

No  unufual  peculiarity  of  form  is  here  ever  neceflary,  as 
the  mam  object  is  conltantly  that  of  rendering  the  furfaces, 
over  which  they  may  pafs,  as  fmooth  and  even  as  pof- 
fible. 

Moderate  or  middle-fized  common  calt-iron  rollers  are 
now  molt  ufually  made  ufe  of,  for  the  purpofes  of  gar- 
dening. 

Roller,  in  Inland  Navigation,  a  term  applied  to  an  in- 
clined plane,  with  rollers  on  it. 

Roller,  in  Ornithology,  the  common  name  of  a  bird  of 
the  mag-pie  kind,  called  garrulus  argentoratenfis  by  authors, 
and  fufpedted  to  be  the  fame  with  the  bird  defcribed  by 
Gefner,  under  the  name  of  the  blue  cr'fw,  comix  csruha, 
and  by  Aldrovand  under  the  name  of  pica  marina.  It  is  the 
CoRACIAS  Garrula  of  Limixus  ;   which  fee. 

Roller  is  alfo  the  name  by  which  fome  call  the  ampelis, 
or  garrulus  Bohcmicus.  This,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  is  a 
fpeeies  of  the  ampelis.      See  Gahki  i  i  s. 

Roller,  in  Block-making,  a  cylindrical  pin  turning  on 
its  cwn  axis,  which  is  ufed  in  fome  blocks,  iultead  of  a 
fheavc. 

Rollers,  Cylindrical,  pieces  of  timber,  revolving  on  an 
iron  axis,  and  fo  fixed  above  the  deck,  either  perpendicularly 
or  horizontally,  as  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  the  meffenger 
or  cable  againlt  the  jeer  and  topfail-fheet  bitts,  &c.  Thofe 
fixed  forward  in  the  manger  are  to  facilitate  the  meffenger  to 
the  capltan. 

Rollers  Fridion,  are  made  of  two  parallel  circular  plate» 
of  brafs,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Four  or  more 
folid  brafs  cylinders  are  placed  at  equal  dillance-,  round  thefe 
plates,  and  work  upon  their  own  axe:.,  between  them,  at 
right  angles.     Thus  any  pin  working  through  thefe  pines 

of  brafs  mull  touch  the  rolling  Unlaces  ol  the  folid  brafs 
cylinders,  by  which  the  friction  is  confiderably  lefTened. 

Roller,  in  Surgery,  a  long  and  broad  ligature,  ufually 
ol  linen  cloth,  ufed  for  binding,  furrounding,  and  contain- 
ing, the  parts  of  the  hum;  n  body,  and  keeping  them  in,  or 
difpofing  them,  to  a  Hate  of  health. 

A  roller  corifilts  of  two  rait  :  the  /  >dy,  and  the  two  ex- 
tremities, which  fome  call  b  •  h  or  chiefs,  and  others  tails. 
Thera  are  ided  rollers,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  rolled  at 

one  head  only,  double-headed  rollers,   ,',,. 

Again:  foi  [ually  rolled  and  gathered  together  ; 

as  thofe  applied  to  fractures  and  difli  .-  '■  d  joints.  Other-. 
are  cut  into   feveral  cl  tor  the  head, 

chin,  &c.  Others  are  compofed  ol  feveral  fwatbs,  gathered 
and  Ititched  together  ;  as  thofe  for  tin-  telliclcs,  &c.     Some 

again 
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again  are  broad  ;  as  thofe  for  the  breaft,  belly,  kc.    Others 
narrow  ;  as  thofe  for  lips,  fingers,  &c. 

Guidon  direfts  the  roller  for  the  fhoulder  to  be  fix  fingers 
broad  ;  that  for  the  thigh,  five  ;  for  the  leg,  four ;  for  the 
arm,  three  ;  and  the  finger,  one.     See  Bandage. 

ROLLFELD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  on 
the  Maine  ;   2  miles  S.  of  Clingenberg. 

ROLLI,  Paolo,  in  Biography,  a  Roman  poet,  bom  in 
1687,  the  fon  of  an  architect.  He  was  a  difciple  of  the 
celebrated  Gravina,  who  infpired  him  with  the  love  of  poetry 
and  literature.  The  earl  of  Burlington  having  brought  him 
to  England,  which  he  commemorates  in  the  dedication  of 
his  opera  of  "  Aftarte"  to  his  noble  patron,  who  attached 
him  to  the  court  as  mafter  of  the  Tufcan  language  to  the 
princeffes. 

Rolli  did  not  fpend  an  inactive  life  in  England  ;  for,  be- 
fides  being  opera  poet  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic  till 
it  was  broke  up,  teaching  his  language  to  the  royal  family, 
and  many  of  the  firft  nobility,  he  publifhed  Italian  odes, 
fongs,  elegies,  endeca  fillaba  in  the  manner  of  Catullus, 
which  were  much  admired.  Befides  thefe  he  publifhed 
epigrams,  and  fine  editions  in  London  of  the  Satires  of 
Ariofto,  the  complete  works  of  Berni,  Varchi,  &c.  2  vols. 
8vo.  much  efteemed  ;  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  the 
Lucretius  of  Marchetti,  Odes  of  Anacreon,  and  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  in  Italian  verfe,  folio. 

Upon  the  death  of  queen  Caroline,  his  royal  prote&refs, 
in  1737,  he  left  England,  and  returned  into  Italy,  where 
he  died  in  1767,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  curious  cabinet, 
and  a  rich  library  of  well-chofen  books. 

ROLLIN,  Charles,  an  eloquent  writer  and  profeflbr, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  166 1.     He  was  intended  for  the  fame 
trade  as  that  of  his  father,  namely,  a  cutler  ;  but  a  Bene- 
dictine,  who  had  watched  the  opening  of  his  mind,    and 
clearly  perceived  in  him  a  genius  for  learning,  procured  for 
him  an  exhibition  at  the  college  of  Pleffis ;   and  he  was  im- 
mediately taken  under  the  protection  of  the  principal,  M. 
Charles  Gobinet.     He  went  through,  with  much  applaufe, 
a  courfe  of  claflics  and  philofophy  ;  and  then  ftudied  theo- 
logy for  three  years  at  the  Sorbonne.     A  way  feemed  now 
open  to  him  in  the  college  of  Pleffis,  and  in  1683  Rollin  en- 
tered that  feat  of  learning.      In  1687  he  was  made  profeffor 
of  rhetoric,  and  in  1688  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence 
in  the  Royal  College.     He  became  rector  in  1694,  and  oc- 
cupied that  poll  two  years.      During  his  adminiftration,  he 
revived  the  fiudy  of  the  Greek,  fubilituted  academical  ex- 
ercifes  for  the  reprefentation  of  tragedies,  and  introduced 
the  cuftom  of  obliging  the  fcholars  to  get  the  holy  fcriptures 
by  heart.     In  1698  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1712.     In  the 
year  1720  he  was  again  rector  of  the  univerfity  ;  after  which 
he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  the  compofition  of  the  works 
for  which  his  name  is  particularly  celebrated,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  :   "  Traite 
de  la  Maniere  d'enfeigner  et  d'trtudier  les  Bcltes  Lettres  par 
Rapport,  a  l'Efprit  et   au  Coeur,"    4  vols.    i2mo.,  pub- 
Hfhed  at  different  times  between  the  years  1726-8,  with  a 
fupplement  relative  to  the  ftudies  of  children,   and  the  edu- 
cation of  females.     Several  editions  of  this  work  have  been 
publifhed.      "  L'Hiftoire    Ancienne    des   Egyptiens,    des 
Carthaginois,  des  Aliyriens,  des  Babyloniens,"  &c.  13  vols. 
I2mo.,    publifhed   between    1730-38.      Voltaire  fpeaks  in 
terms  of  high  refpect  of  this  work  :   while  he  admits  that 
the  latter  volumes  are  not  written  with  fo  much  care  as  the 
earlier  ones,  yet  he  fays  it  is  the  beft  hiftorical  compilation 
in  any  language  ;  becaufe  the  compilers  of  fuch  works  are 
feldom  eloquent,  which  Rollin  always  was.     It  has  been 


thought,  and  with  probability,  that  Rollin  wrote  hiflory 
chiefly  for  the  opportunity  of  throwing  into  the  narrative 
abundance  of  ufeful  reflections.  He  paid  too  much  credit 
to  the  exaggerations  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  and  is  in  a 
good  meafure  void  of  that  critical  fagacity,  which  fhould 
be  characteriftic  of  the  writer  of  hiilory.  This  quality 
could  fcarcely  be  expected  from  the  man  who  gave  implicit 
creed  to  the  miracles,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  abbe  de 
Paris,  and  who  was  accuftomed  to  pray  kneeling  before  his 
tomb.  The  other  principal  work  of  Rollin  was  "  Hiftoire 
Romaine  depuis  la  Fondation  de  Rome  jufqua  la  Bataille 
d'Actium,"  8  vols.  l2mo.  This  was  continued  by  Crevier 
to  the  reign  of  Conftantine.  Rollin  died  with  a  character 
univerfally  eileemed,  at  the  age  of  80,  in  the  year  1741. 
His  writings  have  been  popular  both  in  France  and  in 
other  countries.  Voltaire  fays,  that  he  was  the  firft  mem- 
ber of  the  univerfity  who  wrote  with  purity  and  dignity. 
He  began  with  ellablifhing  his  reputation  as  a  claffical 
fcholar,  by  a  number  of  Latin  harangues  and  poems,  which 
have  been  printed ;  and  by  an  edition  of  Quinctilian,  in- 
tended for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  which  he  illuftrated  with  fhort 
notes,  and  a  preface.  This  edition  of  Quinctilian  has  been 
feveral  times  reprinted,  in  2  vols.  l2mo.  ;  that  in  our  pof- 
fefiion  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1774. 

ROLLING,  Rotation',  in  Mechanics,  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular motion,  in  which  the  moveable  turns  round  its  own 
axis,  or  centre,  and  continually  applies  new  parts  of  its  fur- 
face  to  the  body  it  moves  upon. 

Such  is  that  of  a  wheel,  a  fphere,  or  the  like.  Such, 
particularly,  are  the  motions  of  the  earth,  the  planets,  &c. 

The'  motion  of  rolling  is  oppofed  to  that  oijliding ;  in 
which  the  fame  furface  is  continually  applied  to  the  plane  it 
moves  along. 

It  mull  be  noted,  that  in  a  wheel  it  is  only  the  circum- 
ference that  properly  rolls  ;  the  reft  proceeds  in  a  compound 
angular  kind  of  motion,  and  partly  rolls,  partly  Hides.  The 
not  diftinguifhing  between  which  two,  occafioned  the  diffi- 
culty of  that  celebrated  problem,  the  rota  Arijlotelica,  Arif- 
totle's  wheel. 

The  friction  of  a  body  in  rolling,  or  the  refiftance  made 
to  it  by  the  roughnefs  of  the  plane  it  moves  on,  is  found 
to  be  much  lefs  than  the  friction  in  Aiding. 

Hence,  the  great  ufe  of  wheels,  rolls,  &c.  in  machines  ; 
as  much  of  the  aftion  as  poffible  being  laid  thereon,  to  make 
the  refiftance  the  leffer. 

For  the  laws  of  bodies  rolling  on  inclined  planes,  fee  In- 
clined Plane  and  Descent.     See  alfo  Rotation. 

Rolling,  in  Gardening,  the  work  of  rendering  any  fur- 
face  level  by  means  of  the  roller.  It  is  practifed  equally 
for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  the  furfaces  of  the  gravel  and 
other  kinds  of  hard  walks  and  roads  into  an  exact  and  even 
order,  as  well  as  thofe  of  pleafure-grounds,  which  are  in  the 
condition  of  fhort  or  mown  grafs.  And  it  is  Cometimes  ap- 
plicable in  other  intentions,  as  thofe  of  rolling  in  particular 
forts  of  feeds,  inftead  of  putting  them  in  by  means  of 
treading  the  beds  by  the  feet,  and  the  rolling  down  and 
rendering  more  clofe  the  too  loofe  and  open  grounds  of 
gardens,  &c. 

The  rolling  down  of  garden-walks  and  roads  fhould  al- 
ways be  done,  when  poffible,  immediately  after  flight  falls 
of  rain,  the  gravel  or  other  kinds  of  materials  being  pre- 
viously put  in  fuitable  order  by  fweeping  and  raking  with 
proper  rakes  for  the  purpofe.  The  roller  is  then  to  be 
carefully  drawn  up  on  one  fide  and  down  the  other  of  them 
as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  grafs  verges,  and  afterwards  along 
the  middle  parts,  in  a  forward  and  backward  direction,  which 
moftly  completes  the  work. 

In 
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In  rolling  and  rendering  (hoit-grafs  pleafure-grounds 
fmooth  and  even,  it  is  ufual  to  go  over  them,  in  the  iirll 
place,  when  they  are  to  be  mown,  as  foon  as  poflible  after 
i  good  fall  of  rain,  with  a  fmall  wooden  roller,  in  order  to 
take  up  and  remove  the  vvorm-calts,  and  then  to  follow 
with  the  iron  one,  beginning  at  one  fide  and  going  on  in  a 
regular  manner  over  the  whole,  in  a  clofe  up-and-down  di- 
rection. The  rolling,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  fometimes  alfo  per- 
formed for  the  purpofe  of  mowing  only,  which  is  ;.'. 
done  by  the  wooden  roller,  as  it  clears  the  grafs  in  the  belt 
manner  ;  the  iron  roller  being  run  over  afterwards,  when  the 
mown  grafs  has  been  removed. 

Rolling  Ihould  be  frequently  praftifed  in  cafes  of  this 
nature,  in  order  that  the  walks,  roads,  and  lawns,  may  be 
kept  in  a  neat,  proper  condition,  ami  never  be  differed  to 
run  into  a  ruinous  and  diforderly  ftate. 

Rom. i\c,  in  Hujbandry,  the  adtion  or  operation  of  draw- 
ing a  roller  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  with  the  view  of 
breaking  down  the  clods,  rendering  it  more  compact,  and 
bringing  it  even  and  level  ;  or  for  only  levelling  the  lurface, 
as  in  grafs-lands.  This  is  a  practice  that  becomes  neceffary 
both  upon  the  tillage  and  grafs-lands,  an  J  which  is  of  much 
utility  in  both  forts  of  husbandry.  In  the  former  cafe,  it 
is  made  life  of  with  different  intentions,  as  for  the  purpole 
of  breaking  down  and  reducing  the  cloddy  and  lumpy  parts 
of  the  foil  in  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  crops.  It  is 
alio  of  great  ufe  in  many  cafes  of  light  foils,  in  rendering 
the  furface  more  firm,  even,  and  folid,  after  the  feed  is  put 
in.  I'  i  Likewife  found  beneficial  to  the  young  crops  in  the 
early  Ipring,  in  various  inftances.  And  it  is  Hated  by  the 
author  of  Practical  Agriculture,  that  in  the  cafes  of  iliff, 
heavy,  and  adhcfive  foils  of  different  kinds,  it  may  frequently 
be  made  ufe  of  with  the  firft. mentioned  intention  with  very 
great  advantage  ;  but  it  mould  only  be  employed  when  fuch 
lands  are  tolerably  dry,  for  when  drawn  over  the  ground 
under  the  contrary  circumftances,  little  benefit  can  be  af- 
forded in  the  way  of  pulverization,  while  much  mifchief  mull 
be  produced  by  the  poaching  of  the  horfes,  and  the  plaltering 
the  earth  round  the  implement.  But  by  ttfing  it  in  the 
manner  juft  directed,  all  the  lumpy  or  cloddy  parts  of  the 
furface  foil  may  be  effectually  crufhed  and  reduced  into  a 
fine  powdery  Itate,  lit  for  the  reception  of  the  leed.  And 
that  if,  in  fuch  forts  of  foil,  it  be  applied,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  different  harrowings,  it  may  contribute  much 
in  the  fame  way,  not  merely  by  reducing  a  great  number  of 
the  lumps  by  the  preffure  that  it  caufes,  but  bv  forcing  otl 
fo  much  into  the  ground  that  they  may  be  acted  upon,  and 
further  broken  down  by  the  fermentation  that  mollly  takes 
place  in  the  foil  after  the  land  has  been  Itirred.  In  all  1 1  it: 
light  and  more  porous  forts  of  foil  very  beneficial  confe- 
quences  may  alfo  be  derived  from  this  operation  by  the  con- 
folidation  of  furface  that  is  thus  produced,  and  the  more 
perfedt  retention  of  moilture,  by  which  the  feed,  efpei  ially 
it  of  the  fmall  kind,  is  enabled  to  vegetate  more  equally,  as 
well  er  than  would  otherwife 

be  the  cafe.     It  is  likewife  fuppofed,  that,  in  cafes  wh 
lands  have  been  left  rough  after  ploughing,  for  the  pur] 
of  more  effectually  deftroying    v.      .!  I,    it    may  be  of   utility, 
by  being  employed  b  fore  the  harrows,   to  give  them  n 
power  in  laying  hold  of  and  reducing   the  foil,  and  by  the 
pulverization  to  ids,  and  the  more  perfect  rel  intion 

of  mo  Itu  il    ,   in   i  mfequence  oi   the  fui 

;  rendered  more  dole-  and"  compact,  the  I      ! 
produced  more  abundantly,  and  moi  deftroyed.     It 

is  likewife  in  th       I  Is,  Mr.  Donaldfon  fays,  thai  it 

proves  fo  lughl    !-  nefi  ial  in  all  cafes  where  |  arc 

lowr  I  n  by  the  equality  and  fmoothnefe  of  furface 
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that  are  thereby  produced  ;  and  i'  obferved  by  the 

fame  writer,  that  if  no  other  benefit  were  derived  from 
rolling  lands  in  tillage,  than  fmoothing  the  furface,  even 
that  in  harvell  is  of  material  confequence,  more  cfpecially 
where  the  crops  are  cut  down  with  the  fcythe,  which  is  ge- 
neral in  moll  of  the  fouthern  diftri6ts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  the  increafing  fcarcity  ol  labourers  mull  loon,  in  all 
probability,  introduce  into  thofe  of  the  north.  It  is  alfo 
remarked  by  Mr.  Morley,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Communi- 
cations to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  old  fwand,  or  grafs- 
,  upon  firft  breaking  up,  ftiould  always  be  rolled  before 
dibbling  for  either  wheat,  beans,  or  peafe,  as  it  makes  the 
land  more  folid,  and  the  grain,  when  it  vegetates,  will  form 
a  ftronger  root.  Wheat  Ihould  always  he  rolled  in  the 
ipring  after  froft,  as  it  will  make  the  foil  adhere  more  clofely 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  very  much  encourages 
vegetation,  and  will  cauie  the  ftem  to  be  much  ftronger,  and 
the  grain  will  be  brought  to  perfection.     Barley 

and  oats  ihould  always  be  rolled  when  the  blades  are  about 
an  inch  above  the  ground,  if  the  weather  permits  ;  and 
turnips  fhould  be  rolled  at  night,  foon  after  the  plants 
make  their  appearance,  which  will  be  a  means  of  deftroying  a 
great  number  of  (lugs  and  fnails,  that  are  very  deftructive  to 
the  young  plants.  And  it  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Somerville,  in 
his  Agricultural  Survey  of  Ealt  Lothian,  that  rolling, 
when  conducted  in  a  judicious  manner,  is  highly  beneficial, 
and  admits  of  being  much  extended,  efpecially  upon  all  win- 
ter crops  after  that  feafon  has  been  fevcre,  and  without  any 
regard  to  foils,  as  both  loams  and  clays,  after  much  naked 
froft,  have  their  cohefion  fo  much  broken  as  to  leave  the 
plants  quite  loofe,  and  almoit  without  any  cltablifhment.  It 
has  alfo  been  ftated,  that  the  rolling  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
Sec.  with  a  roller  of  good  length,  and  half  the  weight  of  the 
common  ones  above  defcribed,  may  be  advantageous  in  other 
ways,  as  it  prefl'es  down  the  foil  that  has  been  raifed  by  the 
froils  about  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  attracting  veffels 
or  duCts,  and  augments  the  quantity  of  mould  upon  them 
by  breaking  the  little  lumps  of  fod  ;  which,  indeed,  were 
very  ferviceable  in  winter  by  affording  flielter,  but  in  fpring 
will  Hill  be  of  greater  ufe,  by  fuch  imminution  in  filling  up 
the  fiffures,  and  preventing,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  ill  effects 
droughts  have  on  light  foils,  by  retaining  and  filtering  rain- 
water ;  whereby  the  foil  imbibes  whatever  is  nutritive,  and 
what  is  fupcrfluous  of  the  limple  fluid  only  eicapes. 

But  it  is  added,  that  although  thefe  are  fome  of  the  nrany 
advantages  rolling  produces  in  agriculture,  notwithftanding 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  mere  conjecture,  that,  m  general, 
rolling  corn  may  do  more  damage  than  it  can  good,  if  fuch 
cautions  as  the  following  be  not  carefully  attended  to  ;  viz. 
never  to  roll  corn  but  in  dry  frefh  weather  ;  by  no  means  to 
ufe  heavy  rollers,  nor  to  roll  too  early,  as  before  the  blades 
be  pretty  ftroug,  for  the  wounds  that  the  blades  may  re- 
ceive, the  roots,  being  then  tender,  will  be  unable  ever  to 
r  ;  nor  too  late,  as,  when  the  ilalks  are  hardened 
and  grown  to  any  height,  for  the  roller  will  break  them, 
which  injury  can  hardly  be  repaired,  anel  the  crap  is  thereby 
tly  hurt  ;   that  none  but   light   lands   are   |  i  be 

rolled    with   this    view,     and     thofe    which    hi  .  ma- 

nured that  or  the  preceding  year  witli  dung  only  :    in  li; 
none  but  rich,   light  foils,    in  ral,   ca     be  improved  by 

rolling     in     this    intention;     fin'     in    pOOT    lands     it    oppolci 
the    moll    active    principles,    and    in.  lias    been 

done  for  the  crop  by  ploughing,   &c.     It    is  coniequentlj 

concluded,  that  the  foil,  the  condition,  the  growth  of  the 

corn,  the  weather,   aad   the  weight  ol    the   roller,   are  all  to 
lie  moll  fcrupuloufly   regarded:    when  all   coincide,    the  ad- 
vantages of  rolling  may  be  great  ;   but  u  lieu  they   do  not, 
3  K  the 
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the  difadvantages  may  be  infuperable.  Rolling,  then,  is 
neither  the  leaft  critical,  nor  the  molt  infignificant  piece  of 
the  hufbandman's  profeffion  ;  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
performed  at  random  and  without  circumfpeftion,  in  cafes 
where  young  crops  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Marihall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  rolling,  remarks,  that  one  circumftance  requires  to  be 
mentioned,    which  is,   that  the  roller,  notwithltanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  foil,  and  its  pronenefs  to  be  injured  by  dry 
weather,  is  never  ufed  in  Norfolk  {or  the  purpofe  of  com- 
preflion.      He  never  faw  one  ufed   by  a  farmer  either  upon 
fallow  or  upon  a  lay  ;   not  even  upon  the  firft  year  of  a  clover- 
lay,  to  fmooth  the  furface  for  the  fcythe.      The  only  ufes  to 
which   he  lias  feen  a  roller  put,  in  that  dittrift,  are  that  of 
fmoothing  the  furface  before  fowing,to  prevent  the  feed  from 
running  down  too  low,  and  that  of  fmoothing  it  afterwards 
as  a  preparation  for  the  fcythe  ;   and  even  this  operation  is 
performed  with  a  roller  not    more  perhaps  than    feven   or 
eight  inches  in  diameter  ;  a  circumftance  which  he  confeffes 
he   is   no  way  able  to  account  for  ;  neverthelefa,    it  would 
be  rafhnefs  to  condemn   an   eftablifhed   practice,   unlefs  he 
could,  from   his    own    experience,    or    from  adequate  ob- 
fervation   on  the  experience  of  others,    prove  it  to   be  in- 
eligible.    And  it  is    ftated,    that  there   is   a  fort  of  land 
which,  when  clover  is  fown  upon  it,  throws  out  the  young 
plants  after  a  froft.    Rolling  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
immediately  after  the   froft  is   gone,  will,  in  fome  meafure, 
prevent  this.      The  tirft  rolling  hinders  the  froft  from  pene- 
trating fo   deep  as  it  would  otherwife  do  ;  and  the  fecond 
makes    the    land    firm,  after  having  been    loofened   by  the 
change  from  froft  to  open  weather.     In  the  latter  cale,  or 
that  of  o-rafs-land,  this  is  alfo  a  procefs  that  is  of  much  ad- 
vantage, efpecially    where  fuch  lands    are   kept  under   the 
fcythe.     And  it  is  probable,  that  in  many  cafes  of  pafture 
lands  it  may  be  found  of  great  benefit.      In  the  former  it  is 
found  beneficial  in  keeping  the  furface  free  from  hills,  and  in 
a  Tire  even  ftatc,  as  well  as  the  grafs  from  becoming  in  fo 
tuffocky  a  condition,  as  is  often  the  cafe  where  the  practice 
is  neglefted,  or  not  well  underitood.      Ar.d   in  the  latter  it 
may  perhaps  have  a  fimilar  effett,  and  keep  the  grafs  more 
free  from  tufts,  and  in  a  more  regular  condition,  which  is  a 
circumftance  of  great  confequence  in  the  practice  of  grazing. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  impreffion   of  the  roller  not 
only  renders  the  furface  more  level  and  fine,  but  at  the  fame 
time  induces  the  grafs  plants  to  fpread  more  laterally,  and 
in  that  way  to  form  a  better    and   more   clofe  fward,  which 
may  be  highly  beneficial  in  both  cafes.      Its  importance  on 
new  laid-down  grafs-lands  is  therefore  extremely  obvious,  as 
it  mult  be  highly   ferviceable  in   thefe   different  intentions. 
And  the  worm-cafts  are  by  this  means  reduced  and  brought 
into  order,  by  which  means  the  mowing  can  be  performed 
with  greater  facility,  and  in  a  clofer  manner.     Befides,  it 
may  be  ufeful  in  other  views,  as  by  preffing  the  mould,  as 
well  as  the  manure,  more  clofely  round   the   roots   of  the 
vjrafs  plants  ;  and  in  confequence  of  fuch  means,  they  may 
dot  only  be  better  eftablifhed  in  the  foil,  and  their  vigorous 
growth   mora  effectually   promoted,  but,  from  the  moilture 
bein<r  more  fully  preferved  in  the  ground,  be  in  lefs  danger 
of  injury  from  the  effefts  of  heat   in  the   fummer   months, 
and  of  courfe  better  crops  be  afforded  at  the  period  of  cutting 
them  down.      In  order  to  perform   this  bufinefs  in  the  moft 
complete  and  effe&ual  manner,  a  roller  of  confiderable  weight 
is  neceffary,   fuch  as  has  been  already  defcribed  ;  and  it  has 
b>  en  advifcd,  in  order   to   prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the 
ground  from  being  injured  by   the   feet  of  the  animals  that 
draw  it,  as  may   frequently   be  the  cafe  where  they  follow 
each  other  in  the  time  part,  it  may  be  the  bed  practice  to 


have  them  yoked  double,  as  by  that  means  there  will  be  lefs 
treading  on  the  fame  portion  of  the  furface  ;  and  that  where 
two  horfes  are  fufficient  to  execute  the   work,  more  mould 
never  be  made  ufe  of;  but  if  a  third  fhould  be  found  necef- 
fary,  it  may  be  attached  as  a  leader  in  the  middle,  before 
the  other  two  :  a  greater  number   of  horfes  can  feldom  or 
ever  be  of  any  material  advantage  in  this  fort  of  work.     It 
is  alfo  iuggefted  as  neceffary,  to  be  very  careful  in  executing 
this  operation,  to  fee  that  every  part   receives  the  due  im- 
preffion of  the  implement.     On  lands  where   this   fort  of 
work  is  regularly  performed,  it  will  feldom  be  requilite  to 
pafs  more  than  ojice  in  a  place,  but  in  other  cafes  it  may 
often  be  done  more  frequently  with  benefit  ;  and  in  particu- 
lar cafes,  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation  is  ab- 
folutely  requilite,  in  order  to  bring  the  ground  into  a  pro- 
per itate.     It  is  neceffary,  in  the  execution  of  this  bufinefs 
on  grafs-lands,  to  attend  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  fea- 
fon,  as  it  cannot  be  performed  with  advantage,  either  when 
the  furface  is  in  too  dry  or  too   moift  a  condition.     It  is 
ftated,  that  in  thefe  cafes  the  work  of  rolling  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  performed  at  different  feafons,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
or  very  early  fpring  months  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  moft  com- 
mon period.     But  in  order  to  its  being  executed  with  the 
greateft  poffible  benefit,  a  time  fhould  always  be  chofen,  if 
poffible,  when  the  ground  is  in  a  fuitable  ftate  for  receiving 
the  impreffion  of  the  implement.     In  the  drier  defcriptions 
of  land  it  may  frequently  be  performed  in  the  moft  beneficial 
manner,  after  the  land  has  been   rendered  a  little  foft  by  a 
moderate  fall  of  rain  ;  but  in  thofe  of  the  contrary  fort,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  wait  till  the  fuperabundant  moilture  be 
fo  much  dried  up,  as  to  admit  the  animals  employed  in  draw- 
ing the  machine,  without  poaching  or  otherwife  injuring  the 
furface  of  the  ground  while  the  procefs  is  going  on.      It  has 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Bofwell,  that  the  rolling  of  watered 
meadows  fnould  be  executed   towards  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary or  beginning  of  the  following  month,  after  the  land 
has  been  left  in  a  dry  ftate  for  a  week  or  ten  days.     And 
that  the  work  fhould  be  performed  lengthwife  of  the  panes, 
going  up   one  lide   of  the  trenches,  and  down   the  other. 
And  in  the  cafe  of  rolling  the   common   hay   lands,  it  is  a 
good  mode  to  proc/eed  up  one  tide  the  field,  and  down  the 
other,  fomewhat  in  a  fimilar  manner,  as  by  that  means  the 
work  may  be  the  moft  completely  executed,  and  with  the 
leaft  trouble. 

Alfo  a  writer,  in  the  Communications  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  mentioned  above,  has  remarked,  that  fward 
and  meadow  land  fhould  always  be  rolled  in  April  or  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  when  the  ground  is  in  a  moift  ftate,  as 
it  caufes  the  grafs  to  be  of  a  more  kind  nature,  and  reduces 
the  hills  raifed  by  the  ants  to  a  proper  ftate  of  being  mown 
over. 

Like.vife  on  fuch  new  grafs-lands  as  have  been  juft  re- 
itored  to  the  ftate  of  fward,  and  which  are  often  thin  and 
patchy,  when  feeds  are  fown  over  fuch  parts,  the  roller  may 
frequently  be  run  over  them  in  order  to  force  in  the  feeds  ; 
but  a  better  practice  is  to  turn  flieep  upon  the  lands,  con- 
fining them  upon  fuch  patches  by  means  of  hurdles,  in  order 
that  they  may  tread  them  in.  In  either  cafe,  a  rather  moift  time 
fhould  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  In  cafes  of  this  nature, 
where  there  is  a  degenerate  fward,  Mr.  Amos,  in  his  Minutes 
on  Agriculture,  advifes  the  ufe  of  his  compound  roller, 
which  mould  be  run  over  the  ground  early  in  March,  when 
the  fward  will  admit  the  fpikes  without  being  injured  bv  the 
feet  of  the  horfes,  the  land  being  previously  covered  with 
well-retted  dung,  or  compoft,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
about  eight  or  ten  tons  to  the  acre.   It  ihould  be  well  rolled  in 

different 
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different   directions,  till  the  furface   fward   is  pretty  muuh  fockets  or  boxes,  as  L,  are  fitted,  and  thefe,  at  the  other 

broken,  then  fowing  the  grafs-feed  o\   r  the  land,  and  after  ends,  are    fitted  upon  fimilar  fquarea  on    the  ends  of    the 

;,  be  well  drefled  with  the  fward-dreffer,  and  all  the  water-wheel  axis.     A  little  play  or  Ioofenefs  is  admitted 

rubbifh  collected  cleared  away,  rolling  it  well  down  with  the  in  all  thefe  fquares,  becaufe  the  upper  roller  is  fet  at  dif- 

plain  roller,  and  admitting  no  fort  of  live-ftock  afterwards  ferent  heights,  according  to    the    thicknefs    of    the   work 


upon  it.  In  this  method  cf  nfing  the  roller,  vail  improve ■ 
mentsmay,  in  many  cafes  of  degenerated  or  worn-out  grafs- 
lands,  be  effected,  without  incurring  any  very  heavy  ex- 
pences,  or  much  trouble.      See  SwAUD-ZJrjfr. 

RoLUN'd- Bridge  fignifiesi  among  Canal-Makers,  an  IN- 
CLINED Plane}  whichfee. 

RoLLlX(j-6VrAr.      See  CARTS. 

RoLLIHG-Mi/1,  in  Metallurgy,  and  particularly  in  the  Iron 
Manufaclure,  is  a  mill  for  reducing  maffes  of  iron  or  other 
metals  into  even  parallel  bars,  or  flat  thin  plates  :  this  is  ef- 
fected by  palling  the  metal,  whild  red-hot,  between  two  cy- 
lindrical rollers  of  iron  or  ileel,  which  are  put  in  motion  by 
the  power  of  the  mill  ;  and  being  fo  mounted  in  a  Itrong 
metal  frame,  that  they  cannot  recede  from  each  other,  they 
comprefs  the  metal  which  is  paffed  between  them,  and  re- 
duce it  to  a  thicknefs  equal  to  the  fpace  between  their 
furfaces. 


which  n  to  be  rolled  between  them  :  this  play  is  required  to 
allow  the  rollers  to  move  freely,  when  they  are  not  exactly 
in  the  line  of  the  water-wheel  axis:  it  is  to  accommodate  this 
circumftancethat  the  principal  care  i<  required  in  condruct- 
mg  a  rolling-mill.  Our  readers  will  gain  a  good  idea  of  the 
bed  proportions  of  a  mill,  with  two  independent  water- 
wheels,  from  the  following  dire&ions  for  building  one  in 
Northumberland,  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Smeaton  near 
40  years  ago.  The  two  water-wheels  are  to  be  under-lhot, 
and  of  different  lizes,  viz.  15  ft.  4  in.  and  14ft.  Sin.,  the 
mean  diameter  being  15  ft.  The  breadths  in  their  float- 
boards  are  to  be  three  feet  each,  the  final]  wheel  being  laid 
lowerthan  the  other  by  feven  inches  :  this,  with  the  difference; 
of  their  diameters,  will  make  the  centre  of  the  large  wheel 
1 1  inches  higher  than  the  other.  The  different  heights  of  the 
crowns  of  the  falls  or  breads,  down  which  the  water  defcendj 
to  aft  upon  the  wheels,  and  the  pofitions  of  the  water-fhut- 


It  requires  a  mod  enormous  power  to  put  in  motion  the  ties,  are  to  be  fo  adjuited,  that  the  gates  or  fliuttles  beinr 
rollers  which  are  employed  for  laminating  iron  in  the  large  equally  drawn  up  by  their  Harts,  the  wheels  will,  as  near  as 
xvay  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  greateft  number  of  rolling-     poffible,  revolve  in  equal  times,  and  with  equal  power.    The 


mills  are  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  which  have  the 
advantage  of  a  fufficient  fall  to  turn  the  machinery.  Of  late 
years,  the  improvements  of  (team-engines  have  been  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  high  perfection,  as  to  put  them  on  a  par  with 
water,  for  mod  purpofes,  and  particularly  for  rolling-mills,  as 
the  wafte  heat  of  the  furnaces  ufed  for  heating  the  metal 
may  be  employed,  in  part,  to  raife  deam  for  the  engines  which 
turn  the  rollers. 

Rolling-mills  were  not  very  generally  ufed  in  the  iron  ma- 
nufacture till  within  thefe  fixty  years.    The  old  mills  which 
were  fird  ufed  are  extremely  fimplc  ;  two  feparate   water- 
wheels    are   placed  on  the 
their  axles  in  the  fame  d: 


rings  of  the  water-wheels  are  to  be  made  of  caft  iron,  that  their 
weight  may  ad  as  flies :  the  ring  of  the  leffer  wheel  is  to  be 
made  fix  inches  in  thicknefs  by  fix  inches  deep,  while  that 
of  the  larger  is  to  be  only  five  by  fix.  The  greater  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  lefler  wheel,  therefore,  will  give  it  nearly  the 
fame  momentum  as  the  larger  wheel. 

The  rings  of  the  water-wheels  are  each  to  be  formed  by 
eight  pieces  or  fellies,  the  exterior  circle  of  the  greater 
wheel  being  thirteen  feet  diameter,  and  that  of  the  lefs  twelve 
feet  four  inches  :   the  length  of  the  fellies  is  to  be 


-  about 
halt  an  inch  fhorter  than  their  true  length,  in  order  to  admit 
he  oppofite  fides  of  the  mill,  with  an  oak  wedge  of  one  inch  thick  to  be  introduced  into  every 
irection,  but  at  different  heights,  fo  joint  after  the  rings  are  fcrewed  together  by  the  joint-plates 
that  one  wheel  can  be  conneded  with  the  upper,  and  the  of  wrought  iron,  which  unite  the  fellies.  Thefe  plates  are 
other  with  the  lower  roller  :  it  therefore  requires  the  two  to  lay  upon  the  plain  furface  of  the  felly,  and  not  to  be  let 
wheels  to  have  the  water  delivered  at  oppofite  fides,  to  make     in  as  the  common  wooden  rings  of  water-wheels,  in  order 


them  revolve  in  different  directions,  in  order  that  the  up 
per  furface  of  the  lower  roller,  and  the  under  furface  of  the 
upper  roller,  may  move  in  the  fame  direction,  and  pafs  the 
iron  between  them.  The  conftruction  of  the  rollers  generally 
ufed  in  fuch  mills  is  fhewn  at  Jigs.  3,  5,  and  6,  of  Plate  V.  Iron 


that  the  oak  wedges  may  completely  fill  the  joints  at  the 
ends  of  the  fellies.  The  wheels  are  to  have  wooden  arms, 
and  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  mortifes  through  each  of  the 
iron  fellies,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  the  wheels, 
are  to  be  about  two   inches  and  a  half  in  width,  and  that 


Manufacture,  except  that  the  two  rollers,  F  and  G,  are  there  they  are  to  be  a  little  dove-tailed,  in  their  length  only,  fo 
fhewn  with  equal  pinions,  d  and  e,  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  that  the  mortifes  being  longer  on  theoutlide  of  the  ring,  and 
their  pivots,  to  compel  the  two  to  revolve  equally  together  ;  the  wood  of  the  arm  being  fpread  into  them  with  wedges, 
whereas,  in  the  mills  with  two  feparate  wheels,  no  provifion  will  produce  firm  ties  to  the  centre;  but  as  a  farther  fecurity,' 
is  made  to  enfure  the  equal  motion  of  the  two.  The  gud-  pins  are  to  be  put  in  after  the  wedging  is  completed.  The 
geons,  or  necks,  of  the  lower  roller,  G,  are  fupported  in  mortifes  in  the  rings  for  the  darts,  which  fupport  the 
braffes,  fitted  into  firong  carriages  of  iron  E,  E,  which  float-boards,  are  to  be  four  inches  by  two,  without  dove- 
have  holes  through  their  ends,  to  receive  four  drong  iron  tailing,  or  rather  they  fhould  be  larger  outride  than  infide. 
bolts,  A  A,  BIS;  thefe  dand  perpendicular,  and  form  The  bread  or  float-boards  will  fix  by  nails  into  the  joint* 
the  frame,  to  retain  the  rollers  at  the  proper  didance,  being  and  arms,  where  they  fall.;  but  that  the  bread-boards  for 
fitted  through  the  carriages  E  with  heads  below,  fo  that 
they  cannot  draw  out.  The  upper  ends  of  the  bolts  are  cut 
with  fcrews,  upon  which  nuts,  a,  a,  are  fitted  ;  and  thefe 
being  turned  round  by  iron  handles  or  wrenches,  fcrewdown 
the  pieces  D,  D,  and  advance  the  rollers  nearer  together ;  or, 
by  a  contrary  motion,  increafe  the  didance  between  them 


the  intermediate  floats  may  alfo  have  a  fattening,  holes  of 
about  one  inch  diameter,  and  about  four  inches  deep,  mud 
be  cad  in  the  ring,  at  the  places  for  every  other  float; 
thefe  holes,  being  tilled  up  with  pieces  of  oak,  will  afford 
places  to  drive  the  nails  for  fecuring  the  boards.  The 
axles  of  the  water-wheel  are  to  be  of  cad-iron,  with  Haunches 
' (f'Z-  6)  '6  a  arong  'ron  bar,  extended  from  one  bolt,  A,  to     to  fcrew  the  arms  of  the  wheel  againd.    The  total  length  ot 


the  other,  B,  and  hxed  fad  ;  it  fupports  an  iron  plate,  form 
ing  a  kind  of  table  before  the  rollers,  to  guide  the  iron 
through  them.  The  rollers  have  fquare  heads  upon  the  ends 
of  their  gudgeons  ;  and  upon  thefe  fquares,  large  cad-iron 


each  axis  is  to  be  feven  feet  one  inch,  and  the  diameter 
throughout  the  axis  is  to  be  a  circle  of  nine  inches,  The 
manner  of  fixing  the  arms  upon  (launches  is  to  be  found  in 
Plate  XXXIV.  Mechanics,  in  our  article  Mill. 
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The  braffes   upon  which  the   necks  of  the  water-wheel 
axles  are   fupported,  are  intended  to   be  let  into  call-iron 
ftocks,  which  are  again  iupported  upon  wooden  bed-planks, 
and  thofe  upon  the  cap-ftones  of  the  walls,  which  (under 
thefe  at  leall)  are  fuppofed  to  reach  all  acrofs  the  thicknefs 
of  the  walls,  thofe   necks  being    firft   truly   and  fmoothly 
turned  ;  at  each  end,  beyond  the  neck,  is  formed  an  aftragal 
or  moulding,  to  keep  the  wheel  in   its  place   from  moving 
endways.     The   ends  of  the   axis   are  terminated  by  an  in- 
dented head,   fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  fquare  citadel  in  for- 
tification, and  an  iron  box  is  fitted  upon  this  to  commu- 
nicate the  motion  to  the   rollers,  the   furface  lines   of  the 
indented  head  being  formed  a  little  rounding,  that  the  box 
may  not  only  be  certain  of  taking  its  bearing  in  the  middle, 
but   likewife   be  capable  of  complying  with  the  motion  of 

the  rollers  :   and  in  order  to  give  ftill  more  liberty,  the  end     laltly,  raife  the  under  roll  another  quarter,  fo  as  to  be  an 

inch  above  the  line,  and  the  upper  roll  will  be  reduced 
to  half  an  inch  below  it,  fo  that  when  it  is  come  down 
to  an  inch  below  it,  the  rolls  will  be  reduced  to  nine  inches. 
In  this  way  the  departure  of  the  rolls  from  a  right  line 
will  never  become  more  than  half  an  inch,  while  they  arc 
reducing  from  twelve   to  ten  inches  ;  nor  more  than  three 


neither  will  need  to  comply  or  vacillate  more  than  half  an 
inch.  The  roll  being  now  of  a  juft  diameter  to  anfwer  the  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  axis,  let  the  lower  roll  be  raifed  to  its 
juft  height,  and  then  both  the  rolls  will  work  true  till  they 
are  further  reduced  ;  but  when  the  j  I  com  reduced  to  ten 
inches  and  a  half  diameter,  the  upper  roll  will  become  half 
an  inch  too  low  ;  then  raife  the  under  roll  half  an  inch 
above  the  line,  and  the  upper  roll  will  then  be  truly  in  the 
line  ;  fo  that  when  the  upper  roll  is  come  down  to  be  half 
an  inch  below  the  line,  the  rolls  will  be  reduced  to  ten 
inches  ;  then  railing  the  under  roll  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
more,  it  will  be  three  quarters  above  the  line,  and  the 
upper  roll  will  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  line  ;  and 
when  it  comes  down  to  three  quarters  below  the  line,  the 
rolls  will  be  reduced  to  nine  inches  and  a  half ;  therefore, 


of  the  box  which  is  fartheft  from  the  water-wheel,  is 
formed  into  a  fquare  of  eight  inches,  which  is  again  fur- 
rounded  by  another  box,  whofe  external  furface  is  round. 
This  box  is  formed  at  the  end  of  a  round  fpindle  or  axis 
three  feet  long,  and  terminated  at  the  other  end  with  a 
fquare   of  eight   inches,  which  enters  one  end  of  a  fquare 

box,  and  at  its  other  end  receives  the  fquare  of  the  roller,  quarter.-,  while  they  are  reducing  from  ten  to  nine  and  a 
fuppofed  to  be  of  fix  inches,  but  may  be  of  any  other  half  inches;  at  the  word  they  will  be  no  more  than  an  inch, 
fize  which  is  thought  neceflary.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  while  they  are  reducing  from  nine  and  a  half  to  nine  inches. 
all  the  fquares  are  to  be  made  larger  than  thofe  of  the  The  greatelt  inequality  is  purpofely  made  at  this  place,  both 
rollers,  in  order  that  they  may  wear  longer;  and  all  the  in-    becaufe  the  purchafe  of  the  wheels  is  then  greatelt  and  moll 


fertions  are  to  be  lefs  than  thofe  at  the  end  of  the  water- 
wheel  axles,  that  the  axis  may  not  be  rendered  ufelefs  by 
the  wear  or  failure  of  the  citadel  heads  which  are  intro- 
duced, as  they  are  expefted  to  laft  many  years ;  and  if  any 
thing  ihould  happen  to  them,  the  axes  are  made  alike  on 
both  fides  of  the  water-wheels,  that  they  may  change 
ends  ;  therefore,  there  is  nothing  of  confequence  likely  to  fail 
by  wear  or  breakage,  except  the  fmaller  intermediate  work 
between  the  axis  and  the  roll  ,  which  is  ealily  replaced. 
Holes  are  to  be  made  through  the  boxes  and  joint  parts 
for  iron  bolts  to  pafs  through  rather  loofely,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent the  boxes  and  fquares  leparating,  but  not  to  confine 
the  joints  from  yielding  to  the  motion  of  the  rolls.  The 
water-wheels  are  fuppofed  to  be  clofely  adapted  to  their 
conduits,  and  their  axes  to  remain  immoveable  as  to  height, 
at  the  difference  of  eleven  inches  in  level,  while  the  rolls 
are  fuppofed  to  vary  in  their  diameter  from  twelve  inches 
to  nine.  This  will  be  allowed  for,  by  the  diftance  that  the 
fquares  upon  the  rolls  are  from  the  end  of  the  axis  ;  for 
though  the  houfe  is  fuppofed  no  more  than  ten  feet  wide 
between  the  walls,  the  diftance  between  the  middle  of  the 
citadel  heads  at  the  end  of  the  water-wheel  axis,  and  the 
middle  of  the  fquares  of  the  rolls  refpec/hvely,  is  upwards  of 
four  feet ;  and  in  that  length  no  lefs  than  four  joints  are  in- 
troduced, every  one  of  which  complying  a  little,  a  fmall 
in 


able  to  overcome  an  addition  of  friction,  and  becaufe  the 
time  that  they  will  continue  in  this  ftate  is  the  leaft.  If 
the  axles  are  placed  at  ten  and  a  half  inches  dittance  in- 
llead  of  eleven,  the  vacillation  each  way  will  never  ex- 
ceed three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  nor  more  than  one  inch  to 
reduce  the  rolls  to  eight  and  a  half  diameter. 

The  railing  of  the  under  roll  is  not  to  be  done  by  raifing 
the  whole  of  the  bed  of  the  roller-frame ;  this  is  to  be  fet 
originally  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  true  line  ;  and  when 
the  lower  roll  requires  raifing,  it  is  to  be  effected  by  putting 
iron  plates  under  the  carriages  of  the  lower  roll  gudgeons, 
fo  that  they  will  ftand  as  much  higher  than  before,  and  not 
to  make  the  feveral  riles  by  additional  plates,  but  to  have 
plates  of  the  different  gages,  fo  that  each  will  lay  in  one 
folid  piece. 

Mills,  on  this  con(tru£lion,  are  ftill  ufed  in  many  iron- 
works for  rolling  coarfe  iron  bars,  but  are  unfit  for  any 
better  purpofe,  from  the  difficulty  of  adjtifting  the  two 
water-wheels  to  an  equal  velocity  ;  and  if  one  roller  moves 
quicker  than  the  other,  the  metal  becomes  more  extended 
on  that  fide  than  upon  the  other,  and  is  thus  rendered 
convex.  Another  defect  is,  the  want  of  proper  fly-wheels 
to  regulate  the  mill ;  for  the  caft-iron  rims  to  the  water- 
wheels  by  no  means  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  fly-wheels, 
unlefs  they  are  made  to  revolve   fo  quickly  that  the  water 


difference  in  the  height  of  the  roll  will  produce  no  fenfible  lofes  much  of  its  effect  upon  the  floats.  Fly-wheels  are, 
difference  in  the  communication  of  the  motion  from  that  perhaps,  more  ufeftil  for  rolling  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
of  a  right  line;  all  the  joints  being  kept  oiled  or  greafed,  which  mills,  becaufe  the  refiftance  to  be  overcome  is  fo  variable  ; 
will  be  not  lets  proper  on  that  account  than  to  keep  the  parts  being  at  one  moment  very  great  for  a  large  piece  of  iron, 
from  wearing.  In  order  to  preferve  the  directions  as  near  as  then  fmaller  whilft  it  is  paffed  through  a  fecond  time,  be- 
poffible  to  a  right  line,  Mr.  Smeaton  propofes  that  the  lower  caufe  the  iron  is  to  be  lefs  reduced  :  and  in  the  interval  of  re- 
roll  fhall  be  placed  originally  half  an  inch  below  the  centre  of  turning  the  iron,  to  put  it  through  again,  there  is  no  other 
the  axis  which  turns  it :  fuppefe  the  rolls  were  firll  made  of  refiftance  than  that  of  the  friction  of  the  machinery.  Again, 
twelve  inches  diameter,  while  the  difference  of  the  height  of  when  the  iron  has  been  paffed  through  feveral  times,  the 
the  axis  is  only  eleven,  the  upper  roll  will  be  juft  half  an  refiftance  is  greatelt  of  all,  becaufe  the  metal  has  become 
inch  too  high,  fo  that  the  compliance  in  each  will  be  equal,  harder,  both  by  the  compreflion  it  has  undergone,  and  from 

thinner, 
larger 


and  no  more  than  half  an  inch  in  four  feet   length 
it  appears,  that  when  the  rolls  are  reduced  by  wearing 
twelve  inches  to  eleven  each,  then  the  upper  roll  as  well  as 
the  lower  will  be  half  an  inch  too  low  for  its  axis ;  itill 


Thus    being  gradually   cooled ;    alfo,   the    metal,    being 
from     will  not  yield  fo  readily  to  the  preffure,  as  when  in 


mats.      By  the  proper  addition  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  great 
advantages,  in  point  of  power,  are  gained,  as  it   tends  to 

i  equalize 
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equalize  all  thefe  irregularities  ;  and  in  every  interval,  when 
the  refiftan.ee  is  removed,  the  water-wheel  gives  a  rapid 
motion  to  the  fly,  the  force  of  which  will  be  returned  when 
the  work  is  applied  :  in  fuch  a  mill,  if  the  workmen  have  an 
extraordinary  large   pieci  al  to  roll,  they  fuffer  the 

mill  to  work  for  a  few  feconds  without  any  refinance,  then 
putting  in  the  iron,  it  is  carried  through  at  once  by  the 
momentum  of  the  fly,  though  requiring  a  power  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  force  of  the  water-wheel.  The  mod  approved 
method  of  applying  a  fly-wheel  to  a  rolling-mill,  is  to  have 
a  large  cog-wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel,  to 
give  motion  to  a  pinion,  upon  the  axis  of  which  a  heavy 
iron  fly-wheel  is  fixed  :  the  wheel  and  pinion  are  of  fuch  a 
fize  as  to  make  the  fly  revolve  about  three  times  to  one  ol 
the  water-wheel :  at  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  great  cog- 
1  another  pinion,  of  about  half  its  fize,  is  placed,  and 
to  the  extremity  of  its  axis  produced,  the  rollers  are  con- 
nected, the  two  rollers  being  made  to  turn  together  by 
means  of  pinions  upon  the  ends  of  their  gudgeons,  in  the 
manner  (hewn  at  J  e,  Jg.  6.  Plate  V.  If  more  than  one 
pair  of  rollers  is  to  be  worked,  a  cog-wheel  is  fixed  upon 
the  axis  which  turns  the  rollers,  and  works  another  equal 
wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the  fecond  pair,  placed  parallel  to  the 
former  ;  in  this  cafe  the  lengths  of  the  two  axes  mull  be 
different,  fo  that  the  lines  in  which  the  bars  will  come 
through  the  different  rollers,  will  not  interfere  with  each 
other,  but  leave  fufficient  room  between  for  the  men  to 
work.  In  molt  common  mills,  rollers,  fuch  as  are  reprc- 
fented  at  jigs.  3,  5,  6,  of  Piatt  Y.  are  employed;  but  to 
thefe  there  are  fome  objections  ;  iirll,  the  four  nuts  a,  a, 
cannot  all  be  turned  at  once  with  fuch  precifion  as  to  bring 
the  upper  roller  exactly  parallel  to  the  other  ;  the  means 
the  workmen  ufe  for  this,  is  to  have  a  (mail  iron  wrench,  or 
handle,  fitted  upon  two  of  the  nuts,  a,  a,  and  thefe  they 
turn  round  a  fmall  quantity  every  time  the  metal  has 
palled  through,  in  the  interval  whilft  it  is  returned  to  be  put 
through  again.  The  workman  who  (lands  in  front  to  in- 
troduce the  metal  between  the  rollers,  turns  the  nut  on  his 
left-hand  fide  which  is  neareit  to  him  ;  whilft  his  comrade, 
who  receives  the  metal,  and  hands  it  back  again  to  him  over 
the  roller,  turns  the  nut  on  the  oppolite  corner  of  the  frame  : 
by  this  means,  as  only  two,  inltead  of  four,  of  the  nuts 
are  turned,  the  pieci  s  1 )  .1  conftantly  put  out  of  the  hori- 
zontal pofition,  in  which  alone  they  can  take  a  proper  bear- 
ing ;  alio,  in  thefe  frames  there  is  no  rapport  for  the  w 
of  tin-  upper  roll  ;  but  when  there  is  no  metal  beneath  1:,  it 
falls  down,  and  refts  upon  the  other  ;  when  the  metal  is 
fuddenly  introduced,  it  lifts  the  roll  up  to  its  bearing  with 
a  jerk,  whii  h  1  1  Lingers  the  breaking  oi  fome  of  the  parts, 
and  generally  caufes  the  nuts  to  Hart  a  little  before  they 
fettle  themfelves  to  the  (train.  In  the  modern  mills,  the 
frames  for  the  rollers  are  nu.de  of  caff-iron,  as  (hewn  at 
Jigs.  I  and  2.  Plate  V.  The  cheeks,  A,  are  call  in  one  ] 
and  form  abed  for  the  reception  "t  the  brafs  of  the  lower 

iece,  C,  is  fitted  upon  the  top  (if  the  call-iron 
d  i    held  down  by  two  lining  wrought-iron  bolts, 
with  nuts,  n,l,  to  fcrew  it  clown,   and  regulate  the  dift: 

the  two  ri  I.  in  of  the  upper  roller,  (  r, 

li'ie  d  by  a  brafs  let  into  tin    piei  e  C,  but  to  bear 

it  up  from  falling:    when    there  ia  tween  the    two 

roll-  rs,  anoth  I  i  i  in,  I       ind 

fiilpem!  «!  li\  bolts,  d,  d,  from  the  piece  C  ;  by  this  m 
the  tv\o  rollers  are  retained  always  at  a  proper  did 
afunder.     The  two  (tandards  A,  B,  fig.  2,  at  the  oppi 

ends  of  the  rollers,  have  broad  feet  al  Bottom,    l>\  n    .ms  of 
which  they  are  bolted  down   to    nialhve   ground-fills,    \ 
extend  all  acrols  the  niill-houfe.      The  rollers  li.  and   F  are 


caufed  to  move  together  equably  by  means  of  pinions  a,  b, 
which,  that  they  may  work  well,  are  made  with  accurate 
teeth,  of  not  more  than  li  or  2  inches  pitch,  or  diftance 
afunder;  and,  to  give  the  requifite  (trength,  they  are  made 
of  confiderable  breadth,  as  the  figure  (hews.  Two  large 
flat  iron  plates,  I  and  K,  are  lerewcd  to  the  two  itandards, 
both  to  i'rengthen  them,  and  to  form  a  table,  upon  which 
the  mafl'es  to  be  rolled  are  laid  to  be  prcfented  to  the 
rollers,  and  having  paffed  through,  are  received  on  that  at 
the  oppofite  fide. 

The  rollers  (hewn  in  Jigs.  I  and  2,  have  a  number  of 
grooves  in  them,  which  being  oppolite  to  each  other,  leave 
uigs  of  a  determinate  figure  for  the  purpofe  of  rolling 
fquare  bars,  with  the  angles  upwards  ;  they  do  not  there- 
fore require  to  be  adjuiled  in  diftance,  as  other  plain  rollers 
do,  but  are  always,  after  the  iirll  erection,  retained  at  the 
fame  diftance  ;  in  this  cafe  the  pinions  a  and  b  ferve  very 
well  to  connect  the  motions  of  two  rollers  together  ;  but 
when  the  rollers  are  required  to  be  adjufted  during  the  work- 
ing, as  in  the  Plate  Rollers,  fg.  6,  the  pinions  mult  ne- 
cellarily  have  very  coarfe  and  long  cogs,  that  they  may  not 
be  lo  much  affected  by  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  diftance 
between  their  centres;  in  this  cafe  they  work  very  indif- 
ferently, and  frequently  break  by  the  awkward  manner  in 
which  Inch  coarfe  teeth  always  meet  each  other  when  upon 
wheels  or  pinions  of  fmall  radius,  particularly  when  the 
proper  diftance  between  their  centres  is  not  preferved.  As 
a  partial  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  the  pinions  are,  in  fome 
mills,  made  very  broad,  with  fine  teeth,  and  mounted  in  a 
feparate  frame,  exactly  fimilar,  except  in  its  ilrength,  to 
that  of  the  rollers  ;  this  is  placed  at  a  diftance  of  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  rollers  ;  then  a  coupling,  or  fhort  Ihaft, 
being  interpoled  between  the  fquares  at  the  ends  of  the  axis 
of  the  pinions,  and  thofe  of  the  rollers,  they  permit  the 
latter  to  be  adjufted  without  diilurbing  the  pinions  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  (hafts  will  accommodate  for  the  differences 
between  them. 

In  Plate  IV.  of  Iron  Manufatlure,  we  have  given  three 
figures  of  a  very  capital  rolling-mill  in  Melirs.  Walker's 
extenlive  iron-works  at  Rotherham,  in  Yorklhnv,  where 
they  have  ieveral  mills  worked  by  the  fame  river.  The  one 
in  quellion  is  employed  in  reducing  iron  to  fmall  rods  for 
nail-making,  by  Iirll  rolling  the  pieces  to  flat  1 
then  pafling  them  through  a  pair  of  (lifting  rollers,  which  di- 
vides each  into  feveral  fmall  fquare  r<  ds  :  it  is,  therefore,  much 
fmaller  in  its  dimenfions  than  the  great  mills  1  lling 

thick  iron  plate;  but  we  have  lee-el  d  it  on  acco- 
arrangement  o!  Is,  which  renders  it  fuperior  to  the 

mills  in  common  ufe,  as  it  works  without  the  pinions  of 
which  we  have  fpoken.  A  A,  in  the  plan,  |  fig.  I.  )  is  the 
w  ate  r-wheel,  i  -  feel  diameter,  and  live  feet  lix  11  ches  bi 
it  is  of  the  under-fhot  or  rather  breaft-kind,  tl 
delivered  below  the  centre,  but  confined  to  act  upon  the 
wheel  by  a  brc.i!  ol  mafonry,  curved  to  correfpond  whh 
the  wheel  very  exactly.     The  pivots  01  fits 

reft  on  bearings,  fnpported  I  Is  N.      At  1 

end  "I  the  axis  a  clutch-piece,  M,  is  fixed,  1 

tn  a  fecond  axis  /■,   which,   being  in  the    I 

the  water-wheel,  may  he  confidered  a 

It   is  carried  under  tin  floor  of  the  mill.      It  has  two  I 

heels,  01  -'I  the  fame  dimen- 

in  fig.  2,  as  it 

.1.  1    the   wheel    /',    which  it  turns. 

The  firil   "1    thefe  wheels,  b,  to  two  wheels, 

A  c,    which   are  mi  the   ax<       I   and   11,   and  give   motion 
to  tin-  lowi  r  of  each  1  roll  d  in 

the  Iranies  at    li  F  and  C  D.      Tins  wheel-work  is  (hewn  in 

fig' 
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Jg.  3.  The  wheel  at  the  other  end  of  the  foaft,  k,  (fee 
Jg.  2.)  turns  the  wheel  f,  fituated  direftly  above  it  ;  and 
this  gives  motion  to  two  wheels,  e  and  g,  of  the  fame  di- 
meniions  as  a  and  e.  Their  axles,  L  and  K,  are  connected 
with  the  upper  of  each  pair  of  the  rollers.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  the  wheel  f,  the  fmall  wheels,  e  and  g,  are  made 
to  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  wheels  a  and  c  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  centres  of  the  former  are  raifed  a  fuf- 
ficient  height  above  the  latter,  to  allow  for  the  difference  in 
height  of  the  centres  of  the  upper  and  lower  rollers  of  each 
pair.  The  coupling-boxes,  L  K  and  pp,  which  unite  the 
axles  of  the  wheels  to  their  refpe&ive  rollers,  have  fufficient 
play  in  the  joints  to  allow  for  that  fmall  deviation  which 
takes  place  in  feparating  the  rollers,  to  adjuft  them  to  dif- 
ferent thickneffes  of  the  metal  they  are  intended  to  roll ; 
though  thefe  (hanks  mould  be  reprefented  longer  than  the 
limits  of  our  plate  have  allowed,  the  fpace  between  the 
frames  for  the  wheels  being  in  reality  eight  feet,  inftead 
of  five  feet  nine  inches,  as  given  in  the  drawing. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  wheels  of  the  mill,  the  con- 
trary motions  of  the  two  rollers  are  communicated  from  the 
fame  water-wheel,  without  the  intervention  of  fmall  pinions, 
which,  in  works  requiring  fuch  heavy  ltrains  as  that  of  roll- 
ing iron,  always  work  with  difficulty  and  enormous  friftion  ; 
fo  that  they  break  and  wear  out  conftantly,  making  great 
interruptions  to  the  work.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
wheels  are  all  of  confiderable  fize,  and,  therefore,  tranfmit 
the  power  more  equably,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  give 
the  two  rollers  precifely  the  fame  velocity,  which  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  fome  importance  in  making  good  rolling  for 
plates  or  bars,  which  will  be  irregular,  if  one  roller  turns 
fafter  than  the  other,  in  confequence  of  one  fide  of  the  metal 
being  more  expanded.  The  framing  of  the  mill  (Plate  IV.) 
is  very  clearly  exprefled  by  the  drawing.  The  axles  H 
and  I,  of  the  wheels  a  and  c,  arc  fupported  in  bearings, 
fcrewed  down  to  iron  frames,  which  are  fecurely  fixed  to 
the  folid  mafonry.  On  the  other  fide,  the  iron  frame,  O  O, 
is  erected  to  fupport  the  axles  of  the  wheel  L  K,  and  alfo 
that  of  the  wheel  f,  as  (hewn  in  Jg.  2.  The  main  axis  k, 
and  the  wheels  upon  it,  are  carried  under  ground,  and  fup- 
ported on  the  walls,  as  (hewn  by  the  plan.  The  roller- 
frames,  CD  and  E  F,  (Jg.  1.)  are  fixed  down  upon 
ftrong  beams,  extended  acrofs  from  the  frame,  O,  to  the 
frame  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  pofition  of  one  of  thefe 
beams  is  (hewn  by  dotted  lines  on  the  right-hand  fide,  in 
Jg.  1.  The  rollers,  C,  D,  are  exactly  the  fame  as  (hewn 
in  Plate  V.  Jgs.  3,  5,  and  6,  except  that  the  pinions,  d 
and  e,  are  omitted,  being  unneceffary,  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wheels,  which  we  have  defcribed.  The  other 
rollers  at  E  F  are  made  on  a  very  different  conftru&ion, 
and  are  called  (litters,  becaufe  they  (lit  or  cut  up  a  bar  of 
iron  into  feveral  fmall  fquare  bars,  of  a  fize  proper  for  nail- 
makers,  or  to  form  hoops  for  barrels.  Thefe  flitters  con- 
fid  of  two  ftrong  axles,  mounted  in  a  fimilar  frame  to  the 
other  rollers ;  but  inftead  of  carrying  plain  cylindrical 
rollers,  they  have  rollers  compofed  of  fteel  rims  or  edges, 
of  the  fame  breadth  as  the  rods  they  are  to  (lit,  and  leaving 
between  them  deep  grooves.  The  two  flitters,  or  cutters, 
are  fo  placed  in  their  frame,  that  the  rims  of  one  roller  will 
enter  into  the  grooves  between  the  rims  of  the  other.  This 
will  be  underltood  by  an  examination  of  Jg.  4..  Plate  V. ; 
though  the  rollers  there  (hewn  are  for  a  totally  different 
purpofe,  (till  the  manner  in  which  the  rings  of  one  roller 
enter  the  grooves  of  the  other  is  the  fame  as  the  flitters :  but 
the  proportion  of  breadth  is  different,  the  (litters  being  made 
with  grooves  of  half  an  inch,  three  quarters,  or  one  inch 
wide,  and  many  intermediate  fizes,   correfponding  to  the 


rods  to  be  cut ;  and  they  are  not  made  from  a  folid  roller, 
but  are  formed  of  feparate  circular  plates  of  fteel  of  the  juft 
thicknefs,  fitted  fide  by  fide  upon  the  axis,  with  circular 
iron  plates  of  equal  thicknefs  between  them,  which  form  the 
fpaces  ;  and  being  of  a  lefs  diameter  than  the  fteel  plates, 
or  cutters,  they  leave  deep  grooves  between  the  edges.  A 
number  of  crooked  guide-bars  are  extended  acrofs  the  frame, 
and  pafs  through  the  grooves,  between  the  cutters  ;  but 
lying  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  grooves,  and  not  being  very 
thick,  they  do  not  fill  up  the  grooves,  the  circles  of  the 
cutters  projecting  through  thefe  bars,  which  appear  like  a 
grate,  and  one  is  applied  to  each  roller.  Thole  which  are 
called  the  guides  of  the  flitters  are  intended  to  prevent  the 
iron  adhering  in  the  grooves  between  the  rims,  or  cutters, 
when  preffed  down  into  them  ;  for  the  aftion  of  the  (litters  is 
to  divide  the  iron  which  is  palled  through  them  into  fepa- 
rate pieces,  by  the  rim  of  one  roller  (for  inftance,  the  lower' 
forcing  one  piece  of  the  bar  down  into  the  groove  of  the 
lower  roller,  whilft  the  adjacent  part  is  forced  up,  by  the 
rim  of  the  lower  roller,  into  the  groove  of  the  upper :  the 
bar  is  thus  divided  into  as  many  rods  as  there  are  grooves  in 
the  width  which  it  covers.  The  angle  at  which  the  circles 
of  the  cutters  interfed  each  other,  is  that  in  which  the 
edges  of  a  pair  of  fhears  are  found  the  moft  favourable  for 
cutting  ;  and  the  (litters  cut  upon  the  fame  principle,  but 
with  feveral  edges  at  the  fame  time. 

A  rolling-mill  generally  contains  a  pair  of  fhears,  of  a  fuf- 
ficient ftrength  to  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  largeft  iron  bars, 
to  reduce  them  to  lengths  or  pieces  of  a  fufficient  fize 
for  laminating  into  thin  plates.  Thefe  are  made  different 
from  other  kinds  of  fhears,  in  the  circumftance  that  the  cut- 
ting parts,  or  edges,  are  fituated  between  the  centre  pin  or 
joint,  and  the  part  or  handle  where  the  powtr  is  applied : 
the  latter  is  of  great  ftrength,  and  made  exceeding  ftrong 
in  iron.  The  (hears  are  fixed  in  a  vertical  pofition,  the 
upper  blade  being  firmly  fixed  by  the  framing,  and  the  lower 
one,  which  is  the  long  lever,  is  lifted  up  by  the  mill  when 
the  cut  is  to  be  made ;  therefore  it  defcends  when  the 
fhears  are  to  open,  and  its  own  weight  is  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe.  The  frame  confifts  of  a  very  large  and  thick  iron 
plate,  which  is  fecurely  bolted  down  to  the  foundations  :  at 
one  end  is  an  upright,  which  has  a  groove  through  it,  to  re- 
ceive the  moving  blade,  and  guide  it ;  alfo  the  end  of  the 
handle  of  the  ftationary  or  upper  blade  is  fupported  by  the 
upper  end  of  this  upright.  The  joint-pin  of  the  two  blades 
is  fupported  in  a  ftrong  focket,  or  iron  frame,  alfo  erefted 
from  the  fame  large  plate,  which  carries  the  upright  guide 
at  its  other  end.  The  two  blades,  therefore,  lie  fide  by 
fide,  and  having  cutters,  or  blades,  of  fteel,  let  into  the  ad- 
jacent fides  of  the  iron  levers  or  blades,  the  edges  of  thefe 
pafs  by  each  other  when  the  cut  is  made,  and  will  thus 
cut  any  thing  which  is  interpofed  between  them,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fhears  or  fciffars  ;  and  in  this  circumftance  is  their 
only  refemblance  to  thofe  inftruments.  The  lower  or  mov- 
ing blade,  which  is  a  long  lever,  refts  at  the  extremity, 
upon  the  periphery  of  an  elliptical  wheel,  or  camm,  ( Jgs.  1, 
and  3.)  fixed  upon  the  axis,  I,  of  the  rollers,  (or,  in  other 
cafes,  upon  the  (haft  of  the  water-wheel,)  in  an  excentric 
manner,  fo  that,  in  turning  round,  it  will  lift  up  the  lever, 
and  clofe  the  (hears ;  but  when  its  oppofite  or  (horteft 
radius  comes  beneath  the  lever,  it  is  fuffered  to  defcend,  and 
open  the  blades.  At  this  moment  the  workman  introduces 
the  end  of  the  iron-bar  between  the  blades,  pufhing  the  end 
of  it  up  to  a  flop,  which  regulates  the  length  to  be  cut  off; 
then  as  the  camm  turns,  it  clofes  the  blades,  and  cuts  at 
once  through  the  bar,  although  fome  of  the  largeft  are  as 
much  as  three  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  thick. 

7  Roller. 
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Rollers  are  ufually  made  of  caft-iron,  and  are  very  exaftly 
turned  on   their  1'urfaces,  and    alto   the.r   necks,  that  they 
may  turn  truly  when  put  in  their  places.   The  moil  common 
way  of  turning  themh,  firll  to  mount  the  roller  in  a  ilrong 
turning  lathe,  bv  holes   or  centre  points  made  in  its  ends; 
then  to  turn  the  two  necks  truly  cylindrical ;   and  afterwards 
putting  the  roller  in  its  proper  place  in  the  roller. frame,  and 
placing    brall'cs    over    (he    necks,  they  are    held  down   by 
blocks!  fitted  under  the  pieces  which  retain  the  gudgeons  oi 
the  upperroller  :   in  this  fituation  it  is  put  m  motion  by  the 
mill,  and  a  bar  of  iron  being  fixed  up  for  a  reft,  the  furface 
of  the  roll  is  turned  true,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  it  was  in  a 
lathe,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  exaft,  being  formed  from  the 
fame  necks   on  which  it  is  afterwards  to  work.     In  caftmg 
a  roller,  the  mould  fhould  always  be  placed  at  a  confiderable 
depth  beneath  the  orifice  where  the   metal   is  poured  m,  lo 
that  the  preffure  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  metal  may  be  ob- 
tained to  confolidate  the  calling,  and  render  it  free  from  thole 
air-holes,  or  porous  places,  which  will   fometimes  occur  in 
metals  call    without  the  preflure  of  a  column       The  long 
piece  of  Hiatal   which  filled  the  aperture  through  which  the 
metal  ran,  is  left  adhering  to  the  roller,  and  is   cut  oil   af- 
terwards.     This  is  the  fame  mode   of  calling  that   is  prac- 
tiled   for   cannon    (fee  that   article).     Cafe-hardened  rollers 
mull  be   ufed  when   it  is  required    to   have  a  very  tair  lur- 
face;  w.  forfuch  purpofes  as  roll.ng  iron  to  make  thin  plates 
for  tinning  ;  alio  the  large  rollers  for  gold  or  Giver,  fuch  as 
are  now  ufed  in  the  Royal  Mint  ;  rollers  for  making  tin-foil, 
fteel-plate   for  faws,  and  for  many  other  purpofes.       1  hefe 
rollers  are  not  hardened  by  a  fubiequent  procefs,  as  in  cale- 
hardening  wrought  iron,  but  are  call  in  that  Hate.      I  his  is 
eifeded  by  employing  iron  moulds  :   a  call-iron  cylinder  oi 
three  inches  thick,  and  its  diameter  equal  to   that  oi  the 
roller,  is   bored    out  with    great  accuracy,  and  fitted  with 
ends  proper  to  form  moulds  for  the   necks  required  at   each 
end  of  the  roller  ;  this  is  buried  in  the  land  of  the  foundry, 
and  when  the  metal  is  run  into  it,  the  rapid  trarifmiffion  of  the 
heat  through  the  iron  mould  caufes  the   metal  which  is   in 
contaft  with  it  to  cool  fooner  than  the   other  parts  of  the 
mafe,  and  renders  the  furface  of  the  roller   very  hard.     In 
turning  a  roller  of  this  kind,  the  centres  mull  be  chofen  lo 
that  the  circumference  turns  as  true  as  it  will  admit,  and 
then   a   very   fmall   quantity   being    taken  oft,    will   render 
,t    perf-d  :    this   care    fhould    be  taken  for    two   reafons  ; 
firft,  that  lefs  will  be  required  to  be  removed  to  make  it  true, 
which  is  a  difficult  operation,  as  only  the  bell  flee  tools  will 
cut  it  ;  alio,  that  if  the  metal  is  unequally  reduced,  or  more 
on  one  fide   than  the  other,  the  hardelt  part   will  there   be 
cut  away,  and  the   roller   will  have  a  hard  and  a  iott  fide, 
and  foon  wear  out  of  the  circular  figure,  and  require  a  fc- 
cond  turning.      The   lefs    metal  there  is  turned    oil   a  cale- 
hardened  roller  the  better  it  will  be,  bccaule  the  hard  part 
is  only  a  cafe    of  flight   thicknels,    and  moll  hard  at  the 

furface.  .„  .    r    ,.      .  r         , 

The  operation  of  the  rolling-mill  is  fo  fimple,  as  fcarcely 
to  require  aHy  defcription  :  the  metal  is  heated  in  rever- 
berating furnaces  when  it  is  in  large  maffes,  and  for  malic- 
es a  kind  of  oven  is  ufed,  in  winch  the  cokes  are  laid  on 
the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  oven  without  any  grate-bars,  and 
therefore  the  draft  of  air  being  lefs  rapid,  it  gives  a  (light, 
but  very  regular  heat,  which  rifes  to  a  bright  red,  but  no 
farther,  and  therefore  it  does  not  wafte  the  iron  by  burning 
it  to  fcales,  as  a  greater  heat  and  current  of  air  will  do. 
This  oven  is  proper  for  heating  plates,  hoops,  or  fmall  b  « 
to  be  rolled  a  fecond  and  third  time  :  but  for  rolling  large 
maffes,  a  ftro,g  welding  heat  is  reqmfite,  that  the  metal  may 
■oniohdated,  and  all  flaws  or  cracks  fecurely  clofed.  The 


reverberating  furnace  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  it  is  made 
the  fiime  as  an  air-furnace  for  melting  large  quantities  of 
iron,  except  that  the  floor  is  horizontal  ;  indeed  it  is  as  near 
as  poilible  fimilar  to  the  balling  furnace.  (See  Plate  II. 
Iron  Manufacture. )  The  furnaces  are  placed  as  near  as 
convenient  to  the  rollers. 

The  iron,  being  heated  in  the  furnace  to  the  proper  degree 
for  the  purpofe  which  is  intended,  is  taken  out  by  a  pair  of 
pincers,  the  mill  put  in  motion  by  drawing  the  fhuttle,  and 
the  iron  is  prefented  to  the  rollers,  which  are  previously  ad- 
julted  to  the  thkknefs  of  the  piece  which  is  to  be  palled. 
If  this  is  not  attended  to,  and  the  workmen  attempt 
to  reduce  the  iron  too  much  at  one  time,  there  is  danger  of 
breaking  fome  of  the  machinery,  or  of  itopping  the  mill 
whilit  the  iron  is  only  half  palled  through  :  this  is  a  dif- 
agreeable  accident,  as  it  will  require  four  or  five  men,  with  an 
enormous  wrench  applied  to  the  nuts  of  the  roller,  to  turn 
them  back  fufficiently  to  relieve  the  rollers,  fo  forcibly  are 
the  fcrews  prefled  whilit  the  iron  is  pafling  through  :  this  is 
indeed  evinced  by  the  circumitance  of  folid  eait-iron  rollers, 
of  ten  inches  in  diameter,  being  fometimes  broken  in  the 
middle  ;  and  the  necks  of  eight  and  nine  inches  are  frequently 
fnapped.  When  the  iron  is  placed  on  the  fhelf  or  table  before 
them,  their  motion  will  draw  it  through,  and  as  they  cannot 
recede  from  each  other,  becaufe  of  the  nuts  of  the  bolts, 
the  metal  is  reduced  to  the  exadt  thicknefs  of  the  fpace  be- 
tween them,  increasing  in  length,  but  not  at, all  in  breadth  : 
the  iron  is  caught  by  another  workman  behind  the  rollers, 
and  returned  over  the  top  roller  to  the  firft  man,  who  puts  it 
through  again,  firft  giving  the  handles  of  the  nuts  a  fmall 
turn,  to  bring  the  rolls  nearer  together.  In  this  manner  it 
is  repeatedly  rolled,  till  it  is  reduced  to  any  required  length 
and  thicknefs,  but  the  breadth  is  not  at  all  increafed  by 
rolling  ;  and  if  it  is  required  to  incrcafe  the  breadth,  it  is  done 
by  putting  the  iron  obliquely  through  the  rollers  ;  or  if  a 
great  increafe  is  wanted,  the  iron  is  put  through  breadth- 
wire  two  or  three  times,  till  it  is  extended  to  the  length  of  a 
gauge  which  the  workman  has  marked  upon  the  table  in 
front. 

Rolling  of  black  Plate,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  making  the 
boilers  of  fteam-engines,  tanks,  or  other  large  veffels,  in 
wrought  iron.  Such  plates,  when  large,  and  of  confiderable 
thicknefs,  are  rolled  from  the  blooms,  or  half  blooms,  which 
are  made  under  the  forge-hammer.  Thcfe  blooms,  which 
are  alfo  called  flabs,  are  nearly  the  length  of  the  intended 
plate  ;  their  breadth  about  one-half  or  one-third  as  much  as 
their  length,  and  of  a  thicknefs  to  contain  as  much  metal  as 
will  make  two,  three,  or  four  plates.  Thcfe  pieces,  when 
heated  to  a  white  heat,  are  prefented  breadthwife  to  the 
rollers,  and  pafled  through  feveral  times  at  the  rame  heat, 
until  what  was  the  breadth  of  the  bloom,  being  extended 
two  or  three  times  as  great,  becomes  equal  to  its  length.  The 
thick  fquare  plate,  thus  formed,  is  now  cut  up  by  the  (hears 
acrofs  into  two  or  three  pieces,  of  about  the  fame  fize  as  t  he 
firll,  but  in  a  direction  which  will  make  what  was  the  length 
of  the  firll  piece  to  be  the  breadth  of  the  fecond.  T 
pieces,  being  heated  and  rolled  again,  becora  ■  extended  to  the 
fize  of  the  required  plates  :  the  reafon  of  thus  dividing  the 
operation  is,  that  the  rolling  only  extends  the  metal  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  moves,  and  not  at  all  in  breadth  :  by 
this  means,  the  particles  of  iron  being  drawn  by  the  fid 
one   another,   acquire  fomething  of  a  fibrOU8  texture,   or  an 

approach  thereto,  which  is  defirable  in  bars,  rods,  and 
hoops,  hut  not  at  all  m  plate,  as  u  Ihould  be  equally  Ilrong 
in  either  direction  j  tb  refore,  by  rolling  it  firft  one  way,  and 
then  the  other,  the  grain,  as  far  as  it  is  produced  at  all,  is  in 
both  directions.     There  is  no  doubt  that  better  plate  would 

be 
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be  made,  if  the  flabs  or  original  pieces  were  cut  to  the  pro-  of  the  rolls  were  grooved  with  hooves,  gradually  dimi- 
per  proportions  of  length  and  breadth,  and  of  a  thicknefs  to  nifhing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  the  fam?  manner  as  the 
form  only  one  piece  ;  then  rolling  it  alternately  length  and  rollers  fhewn  in  Plate  V.  Jig.  i.  The  mafs  of  iron  to  be 
breadth  ways  every  time  it  is  paffed  between  the  rolls,  and 
continuing  this  till  the  plate  is  fimfhed,  at  one  heat  ;  a  better 
grain  or  texture  will  be  thus  acquired,  becaufe  in  the  former 
method  it  will  be  weaker  one  way,  having  fomething  of  a 
grain  in  the  direftion  of  the  laft  rolling. 

Rolling  iron  Plates  which  are  to  be  Tinned. — Thefe  are  made 
from  the  beft  Englifh  iron,  and  fome  of  the  very  thinneft 


rolled  was  collected  into  a  ball  in  the  furnace,  which  was 
taken  out,  and  palled  through  the  greateft  of  the  grooves. 
When  it  came  through,  a  workman  at  the  oppolite  fide  re- 
moved the  ball  to  the  next  fmalleft  groove,  and  by  the  re- 
turning motion  of  the  rollers,  it  was  carried  back  again  to 
the  front :  the  front  workman  then  returned  it  in  another 
groove,  and   fo   on,  paffing   fucceffively  through    the    dif- 


frorn^ foreign^  iron  ^the^bars^  are  drawn  out,  by  the  forge  ferent  grooves,  until,  by  gradual  confoUdation,  it  was  re- 
duced to  an  imperlecT:  bar  of  malleable  iron.  A  number  of 
thefe,  being  cut  into  lengths,  were  made  up  into  faggots,  or 
piles,  and  by  a  pair  of  rotatory  rollers  finifhed  into  bars. 
Mr.  Wilkinfon  had  a  patent  for  this  machine,  but  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  other  rollers  would  effeft  the  purpofe 
better.  In  Jig.  i.  of  Plate  V.  is  a  view  of  a  pair  taken 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Smith's  works,  at  Sheffield,  Yorkfhire,  a 
gentleman  who,  we  believe,  was  the  firit  who  brought  them 
into  ufe  ;  the  two  grooves  c  and  /  are  very  coarfe,  and 
have  teeth,  that  they  may,  more  certainly,  draw  in  the  balls. 
The  two  next  grooves  are  plain   but  concave,  and  the  re- 


hammer,  to  five  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
are  cut  into  lengths  of  eleven  inches  by  the  (hears  ;  thefe 
are  heated  in  an  oven,  and  paffed  breadthways  through  cafe- 
hardened  rolls :  this  is  repeated  till  they  are  extended  to 
twice  the  length  of  the  intended  plates :  the  pieces  are 
then  folded,  and  fet  on  edge  in  the  furnace  till  properly- 
heated,  when  they  are  rolled  double,  the  fold  being  put  in 
firft  ;  they  are  thus  extended  to  twice  the  length  of  the 
folded  plate.  Now  two  men,  with  ftrong  tongs,  tear  the  two 
leaves  afunder  at  the  fold,  and  fold  each  again  feparately, 
putting  one   into  the   other,  like  two  fheets  of  paper  ;  in 


this  ftate  they  are  heated,  and   rolled   four   thicknefles   to-  mainder  are  angular,  to  form  fquare  bars  when  the  ball  be- 

gether,  the  next  time  eight,   and  fo  on,   till  the  plate  is  re-  comes  confolidated.      The  ufe  of  thefe  rollers  is  very  fimilar 

duced  to  the  required  th.cknefs  :   in  the  very  thinneft  plate,  to  thofe  we  have  juft    defcribed,  the  ball  of  metal    beintr 

iuch  as   is  ufed    for  tagging  laces,  fixteen  leaves  are  rolled  taken  from  the  furnace,  and  prefented  to  the  rolls.     As  fooT. 

together.      In  folding  the  plates,  care  is  taken  every  time  as  the  metal  comes  through  the  rollers,  a  workman  behind 

to    put   a   new  furface    of  metal  outf.de,  otherwife,  thofe  lifts  it  over  the  upper   roll  to  the  firft   workman,  who  puts 

which  were  conftantly  reduced  by  the  preffure  of  the  adja-  it  between  them  again  :    rn  this  manner  the   metal   is  rolled 


puts 
mer  the   metal   is  n 
cent  leaves,  would,   at  length,  become  grained  on  the   fur-     ten  or  twelve  times,  being  put  through  a  fmaller  groove  of  the 
it   tif  ^continually  gaining  new  furfaces,  which  are     rollers  at  each  time,  fo  as  to  comprefs  it  in 

rable  fquare  bar ; 
r    '•  r,"  ,T"  ,c""c,,cu  >*"»»<-»■     -"■     out  tne  lait  groove  iL,Jig.  2,  has  teeth  in  different  parts  of 
mall  quantity  ot  oil  is  fprmkled  between  the  leaves,  when     the  groove,  and  at  fucn  diftances  from  each  other,  that  they 
they  are  firft  put  in,  and  mitantly  Ipreading  over  the  whole     will  indent  fo  deeply  upon  the  ana' 
rface,  prevents  any  adhefion  ;  the  plates  are  drefled  fquare     eight  or  ten  inches  of  their  length,  as  to   render  it  eafy  to 

thofe  parts  which,  by  projeding  over  the  edges  of  the  other 
leaves,  are  not  fo  much  reduced. 

After  being  finifhed,  dreffed  fquare,  and  the  furface 
fcowered,  the  plates  are  rolled,  fingly,  between  a  pair  of 
pohfhed  cafe -hardened  rolls,  without  being  heated  ;  the- 
are  therefore  extended  but  little  in  fize,  though  rendered 
much  harder,  and  more  ftiff.  Tinjoil  is  rolled  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  plates  for  tinning,  but  of  courfe  without 
heating. 

Rolling,  or  Shingling  Iron  by  Rollers.  —This  is  a  modern  in- 
vention m  the  manufaaurine  of  bar-iron,  the  rollers  being 

1,  i 

procefs   of  rendering  ft  malleable.      This   method   is   only     The  rollers  are  thought  to  indole  'the  impurities  in  tl 

conjuna,onw,ththe/^//^procefs,th,t  is,  puddling,     rather  than  expel  them;  but  as  rollers  require  much   left 

tat fiTft  mga  'revT  T  V™1^  ^  *  ^T^  ^T  ™  *"  the»  ™l™   th™  ^  h™>  *  ^  om 

™    fV  a  reverberatmg  furnace  ;  in   tins   procefs  the  worth   the  confideration  of  manufacturers  to  improve  their 

metal  becomes  divided  into  grams  the  fize  of  muftard  feeds,  conttruftion,  and  render  them  equal  in  effeft  to  the  ham  me r 

with  a  very  flight  cohefion,  and   full  of  interftices  between  At  prefent  the  rolled  iron  ' 


face  ;  but  by  continually  gaining  new  furfaces,  which  are  rollers  at  each  time,  fo  as  to  comprefs  it  in  a 
fmoothed  by  the  immediate  contaft  of  the  rollers,  thofe  e^  ry  time,  till  at  laft  it  is  reduced  to  a  tolerable  fquare  bar  ; 
which  are  laid  againft  them  are  alfo  rendered  fmooth.  A  but  the  laft  groove  E,Jg.  2,  has  teeth  in  different  parts  of 
mall  quantity  ot  oil  is  fprmkled  between  the  leaves,  when  the  groove,  and  at  fucn  diftances  from  each  other,  that  they 
they  are  firft  put  in,  and  mftantly  Ipreading  over  the  whole  will  indent  fo  deeply  upon  the  angles  of  the  bars,  at  every 
furface,  prevents  any  adhefion  ;  the  plates  are  drefled  fquare  eight  or  ten  inches  of  their  length,  as  to  render  it  eafy  to 
by  the  fhears_  every  time  before  they  are  folded,  to  remove     break  them  into  fhort  pieces  when  they  come  through,      the 

pieces,  thus  formed,  are  piled  four  together,  and  put  into  a 
ball  furnace,  and,  when  heated,  they  arc  rolled  into  bars, 
by  rollersfhewn  at  fg.  4,  which,  at  the  firft  five  grooves, 
e,f,  are  fimilar  to  the  former,  but  the  fucceeding  grooves, 
i,  i,  are  made  to  receive  the  rings  of  the  oppolite  roll, 
leaving  fmall  reaangular  fpaces,  as  is  (hewn  by  the  light 
parts,  Jg.  4,  through  which  the  iron,  being  palled,  is  re- 
duced to  a  parallel  fmooth  bar.  The  fucceffive  grooves 
through  which  it  is  paffed  are  each  made  narrower  than  the 
preceding,  fo  as  to  reduce  the  bars  to  the  width  and  thick- 
nefs intended. 


„.   „.. .,   .,,,  ,„.„„  UCM,g     „ciS  .nienueo.  in  which  ttate  they  are  fent  to  market,  or   if 

iubitituted  for  the  forge  hammer  to  work  the  metal,  m  the     required  for  the  nail  rods,  or  hoops,  are  cut  up  by  the  flitter 

ufed  in  t 
or 


the  grains  ;  it  therefore  requires  to  be  ftamped,  or  ham- 
mered, at  a  welding  heat,  into  a  folid  mafs  ;  but  rolling  will 
alfo  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

This  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  who 
had,  in  his  extenfive  works  at  Brofely,  in  Shropfhire,  a 
pair  of  enormous  rollers,  moved  by  the  beam  of  the  ileam- 
engine,  not  with  a  rotatory,  but  with  a  reciprocating  motion  ; 


is  not  always  fo  good  in  quality  as 
the  hammered,  though  this  circumftance  fhould  not  deter 
manufaaurers  from  ufing  it,  as  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  a 
newly  invented  procefs  fhould  be  at  firft  brought  to  equal 
perfeaion  with  another  which  has  exercifed  the  Ingenuity  of 
manufaaurers  for  agespaft.  But  in  the  courfe  of  praaice 
many  improvements  may  arife,  which  will  remain  undif- 
covered  if  the  procefs,  in  its   prefent    ftate,  is  negkaed ; 


they  were  five  feet  diameter,   near  ten  feet  long,  and  weighed  even  in  this  ftate  the  puddled  iron,  made  with  rollers    is  hv 

r  fes-taors5  ea''hr    aJh°Uff  <"?   '"fr  ^   ^^  -™obedefplfePd,  w^en  its  price  and  qualft^  coS 

„"'  ,  e<^,0rS  were . fixed  ' °n  the  e"ds  ot  the  gudgeons,  to  pared  ;  it  h  for  iron  requiring  the  fibrous  texture  that  this 

turn  each  other,  as  they  did  not  make  above  one-third   of  a  procefs  is  beft  adapted 
revolution,  and  then  moved  back  again.     The  circumference         Rolling  andpmng  iron  for  nail  rods  or  fmall  hoops.     The 
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iron  which  is  fubjeded  to  this  procefs  is  brought  to  the 
mill  Plate  IV.  before  defcribed,  from  the  forge  hamn  . 
in  bars  of  a  fize  proportionate  to  the  nail  rod  it  is  intended 
to  make  :  thefe  are  cut  into  lengths  by  the  (hears,  and  heated 
in  the  furnace,  then  rolled  repeatedly  through  the  rollers, 
C  D  which  are  reduced  every  time  it  panes,  until  the  bar 
becomes  of  the  thicknefs  for  the  fquare  of  the  intended  rod, 
half  an  inch  for  inftance,  and  two,  or  two  and  a  halt,  inches 
wide  :  it  is,  in  this  date,  prefented  to  the  btnE,  F,  and 
one  end  being  introduced  between  the  guide-bars  of  the 
flitters,  is  drawn  in  between  them  by  the  motion,  and,  by 
this  means  the  ring  of  one  roller  preffes  a  correfpondmg 
breadth  of  the  hot  metal  into  the  fpace  between  the  rings  or 
the  other  roller  ;  this  being  performed  by  both  rollers,  com- 
pletely divides  the  bar  into  feveral  rods  of  the  fame  breadth 
with  the  rings  of  the  rollers.  A  fmall  leaden  p.pe  is  fixed 
over  the  cutters,  and  being  perforated  with  holes,  conftantly 
lets  fall  a  fupply  of  cold  water  on  the  rollers,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  hot,  and  thus  lofing  their  hardnefs,  which  alone 
nreierves  their  circular  figure  under  the  mtenfe  preflure  they 
have  to  fufttun  in  dividing  the  iron.  The  guide-bars  are 
intended  to  force  the  iron  rods,  when  cut  out  of  the 
grooves  between  the  rings  of  the  collar  which  they  would 
nototherwife  quit,  alter  being  fc>  forcibly  prefled  into  hem 
by  the  rings  of  the  oppofite  roller.  For  making  fmall 
hoops,  the  rods,  as  foon  as  they  are  formed,  are  put  through 
the  plain  rolls  again,  and  flattened  into  a  hoop. 
'  Rollini  of  Iron  Hoops.-U  the  country  thefe  are  made  from 
iron  bars,  which  are  reduced  in  rollers,  iimilar  to  jig.  4,  to  a 
fize  proper  to  produce  the  hoops  required  ;  thefe  are  cut  into 
Wins,  heated,  and  palled  through  the  Hitters,  which  d.v  . : 
the!  into  three  or  four  rods,  winch  are  immediately  pre- 
fentedto  the  cafe-hardened  rolls,  and  flattened  out  into  a 
proper  hoop.  The  mill  (hewn  in  Plate  IV.  is  equally 
adaoted  for  this  work  as  for  nail-rod  ;  but  for  hoops,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  proper  fly-wheel  would  be  an  improvement,  as 
the  work  is  fo  much  heavier.  . 

In  London,  where  a  vail  quantity  of  old  hoops  is  to  be 
procured,  they  are  re-manufactured,  and  make  the  very  belt 
fort  The  victualling-board  alone  coniume  many  hundred 
tons'  annually  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy  :  the  old  hoops 
are  made  up  into  faggots,  and  mingled,  or  welded  into  bloom 
at  one  heatfby  a  forge-hammer,  or  in  imall  works  by  rollers 
like  Plate  V  fit-  «■  The  blooms'  bel"g  aSam  heated>  arc 
rolled  out  into  bars  by  the  bar  rollers,^.  4,  and  thefe  are 
cut  into  two  or  three  lengths,  according  to  the  fee.  of  the 
intended  hoops  ;  thefe  pieces  are  heated  a  third  tune,  flu 
into  rods  as  above  defcribed,  and  then  formed  into  hoops  by 
the  cafe-hardened  rolls.  By  fucceffive  improvements  it  has 
been  found,  that  two  heats  are  fumc.ent,  the  hr  for  min- 
gling and  forming  the  bars,  and  the  fecond  for  flitting .and 
flattening  the  hoops  ;  but  in  either  method  the  grand  objeft 
,  roting  and  rolling,  always  in  the  direftion  of  the 
length,  to  gain  a  fibrous  texture  to  the  iron. 

Old  hoops  have  been  lately  made  up  into  new  atone 
ration  ;  by  employing  a  greater  power  and  veloci. 
makinn-  up  a  fmaller  quantity  at  once,  it  may  be  effefted  at 
,  fmele  heat,  inftead  of  two  or  three.  For  this  purpoC 
old  hoops  are  cut  into  flvort  lengths  and  faggoted  in  pdes, 
the  rivets  being  firltcutont  and  the  pieces  ftraightened,  that 
tie   piles  maybe  more  clofe  and  compaft  :    thefe   piles   are 

heated  in  the  ulual  kind  of  furnace  to  a  good  welding  he  I d 

arc  rolled  between  the  (hingling  rollers,  being  paffed  through 

two  or  three   grooves   till   they  arc   properly  reduced  to  go 

through  the  flat-grooved  bar  roller,:  after  rolling  thi 
the  three  grooves  thereof,  they  are  put  through  the  Hat  pj  ,,   . 
and  a  guide  is  ufed  to  direct  them  ftnngtlt  forwards,  Without 
Vol.  XXX. 
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care  or  attention  from  the  workman.  The  bar  is  then  car- 
ried to  the  cutters,  and  flit  into  two  or  more  rods,  which  are 
immediately  and  fucceflively  patted  between  a  pair  of  plain, 
cafc-hardened  rolls,  to  iinifh  the  hoops. 

Vat-hoops,  or  others  above  two  inches  in  width,  do  not 
require  to  be  flit,  but  are  at  once  carried  from  the  bar  rollers 
to  the  plain  rollers,  which  finilh  them.  The  piles  for  fhin- 
gling  mult  not  be  made  too  large,  or  the  hoops  will  not  retain 
fufficient  heat  to  be  found  ;  about  42lbs.  will  be  a  proper 
quantity.  The  mill  for  this  manufacture  muft  of  courfe 
have  great  power,  and  the  rollers  fliould  move  with  a  fuffi- 
cient velocity  to  enable  the  iron  to  be  got  through  the  whole 
procefs  whilll  fufliciently  hot.  The  bar  and  fhingling 
rollers  Ihould  be  placed  clofe  together  in  a  line,  and  muft 
make  about  90  revolutions  per  minute  ;  the  cafe-hardened 
rollers  (hould  make  140  per  minute,  and  fliould  be  placed  in 
fuch  relative  fituations  as  will  be  moll  convenient  to  convey 
the  iron  in  the  quickeft  manner  from  one  pair  to  the  next- 
A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  fomc,  who  pretend  to  the 
invention  of  the  above  method  ;  but  they  cannot  prevent 
other  manufacturers  ufing  it,  as  it  is  no  new  invention,  con- 
futing only  in  taking  more  care,  and  ufing  rollers  with  a 
greater  velocity. 

The  rolling-mill  is  not  confined  to  the  laminating  of  iron, 
but  is  likewife  employed  very  extenfively  for  reducing  brafs, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  as  well  as  gold  and  filver,  into  plates  and 
bars.  The  latter  metals  are  fcarcely  ever  reduced  by  any 
other  means  than  rolling  ;  as  this  method  makes  no  walle,  is 
the  moll  expeditious,  and  produces  better  work  than  ham- 
mering, or  any  other  method,  particularly  when  an  equality 
of  thicknefs  and  an  even  furface  are  defired  ;  fuch,  tor  ex- 
ample, as  gold  or  filver,  which  is  always  to  receive  a  polifh  ; 
in  thefe  cafes  the  rollers  are  made  of  Iteel  hardened  and  po- 
liflied  on  the  furface  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  nicety,  that 
they  may  produce  a  perfect  furface  on  the  matters  which 
have  been  palled  through  them. 

RoLL\KV-Prefs  Printing.  See  PRINTING. 
Rolling,  in  Sea  Language,  that  motion  by  which  a  (hip 
vibrates  from  fide  to  fide.  Rolling  is,  therefore,  a  fort  of 
revolution  about  an  imaginary  axis,  pafling  through  the 
aentre  of  gravity  of  the  (hip  ;  fo  that  the  nearer  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  to  the  keel,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  roll  ; 
becaufe  the  centre  about  which  the  vibrations  are  made  is 
placed  fo  low  in  the  bottom,  that  the  rcfiltance  made  by  the 
keel  to  the  volume  of  water  which  it  difplaces  in  rolling,  bears 
very  little  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  vibration  ah  ivi 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  radius  of  which  extends  as  high  as 
the  mail-heads.  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher 
above  the  keel,  the  radius  of  the  vibration  will  not  only  be 
diminifhed,  but  fuch  an  additional  force  to  oppofe  the  motion 
of  rolling  will  be  communicated  to  that  part  of  the  iliip's 
bottom  as  may  contribute  to  dimkiifh  this  movement  con- 
(iderably. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that,  witli  refpeft  to  the  formation 
of  a  (hip's  body,  that  (hape  which  approaches  nearefl  to  a 
circle  is  the  molt  liable  to  roll  ;  .is  it  1,  evident,  1l1.1t  if  this 
be  agitated  in  the  water,  it  will  have  nothing  to  reitrain  it ; 
becaufe  the  rolling  or  rotation  about  it-  centre  dilplaccs  no 
more  water  than  when  it  remains  upright  ;  and  hem 
becomes  neceflar)  to  ujcreafethe  depth  of  the  hold,  the  ri 
of  the  floors,  ami  dead  or  rifing-wood  ifore  and  abaft.    See 

SlIIP-BI  ilium;. 

R.OLLING-7iWAf.       See    TACKLE. 

Rolling  Fori,   in    Geograpfjy',    ■  ol    Kentucky, 

which    run-    into   the    Ohio,     N.    hit.    5;     47'.      W.  lo    | 
86    18'. 

ROLLO,  in  Biography,  the  tirltdukeof  Normandy,  was 
t,  L  originall) 
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originally  a  chieftain  or  petty  prince  of  Denmark  :  the  king 
of  that  country  having  in  vain  endeavoured  by  force  to  fub- 
due  his  fmall  territory,  lulled  him  into  fecurity  by  a  treaty 
which  he  never  intended  to  keep,  and  then  falling  perfidi- 
oufly  upon  him,  killed  his  brother  and  many  of  his  officers, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Scandinavia.  Rollo  here 
collected  a  body  of  troops,  whom  he  farther  attached  to  his 
caufe  by  a  pretended  vifion  which  predicted  the  certainty 
of  future  fuccefs  ;  and  then  he  made  a  bold  attempt  upon 
England,  in  the  latter  end  of  Alfred's  reign.  The  order 
introduced  by  that  prince  having  completely  foiled  the  de- 
figns  of  the  adventui't  r,  he  directed  his  enterprifes  to  France  ; 
and  failing  up  the  Seine,  committed  great  ravages,  and  ob- 
tained poffeffion  of  the  city  of  Rouen.  He  proved  himfelf 
fo  formidable  an  enemy  to  Charles  the  Simple,  at  that  time 
king  of  France,  that  lie  was  glad  to  make  a  treaty  with  Rollo, 
by  which  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  ,  with  that 
part  of  Neuili'ia  called  Normandy,  for  her  dower,  on  the  con- 
dition that-  Rollo  mould  do  homage  for  his  territory,  and 
embrace  the  Chriftian  religion.  Rollo  very  readily  fub- 
mitted  to  the  ceremony  of  baptifm,  in  which  he  had  Robert 
duke  of  France  for  his  fponfor,  whofe  name  he  afTumed. 
In  governing  the  dukedom  which  he  had  gained  by  his 
fword,  the  Dane  fhewed  nothing  of  the  barbarian.  He  di- 
vided the  land  among  his  followers  upon  the  feudal  tenure, 
eilabhihed  magiltracies  in  the  different  diftridts,  and  took 
care  that  law  and  juftice  were  exnclly  adminiftered.  He 
feverely  punifhed  robbery  ;  treated  his  French  fubjeefs  with 
mildnefs  and  equity  ;  founded  bifhoprics  and  religious  houfes  ; 
and  atled,  in  all  refpefts,  like  an  enlightened  fovereign. 
Such  was  the  reputation  of  his  government,  that  the  country 
fhortly  recovered  its  population  and  wealth,  and  many  of  his 
roving  countrymen  fettled  in  Normandy,  and  became  ufeful 
and  regular  fubjetts.  To  him  is  attributed  the  inflitution 
of  the  exchequer,  or  ambulatory  parliament,  which,  at  a 
later  period,  became  itationary  at  Rouen.  He  died,  worn 
out  with  the  cares  of  government,  in  932,  having,  five 
years  before  this,  abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  fon 
William. 

Rollo,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Lapland.    N.  lat.  68 3  15'. 

Rollo's  Head,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Dominica  ;   three  miles  S.  of  Prince  Rupert's  Hand. 

ROLLOCK,  Robert,  in  Biography,  a  learned  Scotch 
divine,  was  born  near  Stirling  in  the  year  1556.  He  itu- 
died  the  daffies  and  belles-lettres  under  Thomas  Buchanan, 
who  has  been  characterifed  by  Spotfwood  as  learned  and 
wife,  and  a  ftrong  defender  of  the  church's  rights,  and  who 
then  kept  a  fchool  of  coufiderable  reputation.  From  Bu- 
chanan's fchool  Rollock  went  to  the  univernty  of  St.  An- 
drew's, where  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  and, 
having  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  he  took  his  degree,  and 
was  made  regent  of  his  college.  In  1580  the  magiftrates  of 
Edinburgh  obtained  permiffion  of  the  king,  James  VI.,  to 
build  a  college,  which  being  accomplished,  Mr.  Rollock  was, 
in  15S3,  chofen  the  principal,  and  nrit  theological  profefl'or. 
His  high  character,  though  not  thirty  years  of  age,  brought 
numerous  Undents  to  the  new  univernty.  His  reputation 
extended  to  foreign  countries,  where  he  was  greatly  re- 
fpetted  by  the  reformed  churches.  He  died  in  the  year  1598, 
when  he  had  only  reached  his  forty-third  year.  He  was 
author  of  many  works,  among  which  are  the  following  : 
"  In  feleftos  aliquot  Pfalmos  Davidis  Commentarius  ;'' 
"  In  Danielem  Prophetam  Commentarius  ;"  "  In  Epiltolam 
fee.  Sanctum  Johannem  Comment."  He  publifhed  com- 
mentaries on  fome  of  the  other  epiftles  ;  alfo  "  Analyfis 
Logica  in  Epiftolam  ad  Hebneos." 


ROLPACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Thibet,  capital 
of  a  diftrict  ;  150  miles  N.  of  Fyzabad.  N.  lat.  290  21'.  E. 
long.  82°  5'. 

ROLSHUGARDE,  a  town  of  Norway;  46  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Drontheim. 

ROM,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  North 
Jutland,  about  eight  miles  long  and  two  wide.  N.  lat. 
yjV.    E.long.  8°  31'. 

Rom,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vi- 
enne  ;   10  miles  S.  of  Lufignan. 

ROMA,  an  ifland  in  the  Ealt  Indian  fea  ;  about  20  miles 
long,  and  from  6  to  11  broad.  S.  lat.  70  12'.  E.  long. 
ij-     12'. 

ROMAGNA,  a  late  province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Ferrarefe,  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
S.  by  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  Tuicany,  and  on  the  W, 
by  Bologna  ;  about  45  miles  long  and  30  broad.  This 
country,  which  was  part  of  the  ancient  Flaminia,  fell,  in 
the  fifth  century,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Oftrogoths  ; 
whofe  king,  Theodoric,  after  having  taken  the  city  of  Ra- 
venna, in  the  year  493,  made  it  the  place  of  his  uiual  refi- 
dence.  In  the  following  century,  the  Goths,  being  driven 
out  by  Belifarius  and  Narfes,  generals  of  the  emperors  of 
the  Ealt,  Ravenna  became  the  refidence  of  the  emperor's 
exarch,  till  the  Lombards  made  themfelves  matters  of  it,  and 
difpofleffed  the  lait  exarch.  In  the  year  755,  Pepin,  king 
of  the  Franks,  having  compelled  Iltulphus,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  cede  the  whole  exarchate,  conferred  it  on  the  fee  of 
Rome.  It  now  forms  the  departments  of  the  Amone  or  La- 
mone,  and  the  Rubicon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  being  fur- 
rendered  by  the  pope  in  1797.  See  Exarch,  and  Ra- 
venna. 

ROMAGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gogna,  on  the  Sella  ;    15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara. 

ROMAGNE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire  ;  6  miles  W.  of  Chollet. 

Romagne  fous  les  Cotes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meufe  ;  9  miles  N.W.  of  Eftain. 

ROMAGNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Feltrin  ;  6  miles 
N.E.  of  Feltri.  —  Alfo,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia; 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Saflari. 

ROMAHIE',  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irac,  on  the 
Euphrates;  1 00  miles  S.  of  Bagdad.  N.  lat.  310  40'.  E. 
long.  44-  15'. 

ROMAIN,  in  Hujbandry,  the  name  of  a  plant,  culti- 
vated in  the  fields,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  France,  and  called,  by  our  farmers,  French  vetches,  or 
French  tares.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  but  a  very  quick 
grower,  and  is  extremely  good  food  for  cattle,  particularly 
for  horfes :  they  let  thefe  creatures  feed  on  it  all  the  former 
part  of  the  fummer,  and  then  cut  it  for  hay  in  Augutt  or 
September.  Its  fhort  continuance  in  the  ground  makes  it 
lefs  valuable  than  faint-foin  and  clover ;  but  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  them,  that  it  will  grow  on  poor  ground. 

Romain,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Madagafcar.      S.  lat.  350  38'.     E.  long.  49"  29'. 

Romain,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente  ;  3  miles  N.W.  of  Aubeterre. — Alfo,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief 
place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrii5t  of  La  Havre  ;  7  miles  E. 
of  Montivilliers.  The  place  contains  1200,  and  the  canton 
I  1,569  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  155  kiliometres,  in  28 
communes. 

Romain  d' Allan,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Drome  ;   15  miles  N.NAV.  of  Romans. 

Romain  en  JareJ?,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart  - 
9  ment 
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ment  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire;   12  miles  N.N.E.  of  St. 
Etienne. 

ROMAINE,  William,  in  Biography,  a  very  popular 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Durham  in 
1714,  and  educated  at  Hertford  college,  Oxford;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Chrift-church,  where  he  took  his  de- 


times.  King  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Alfred,  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  finging-maders  to  inltruct 
their  fubjedts. 

The  learned  Jufquin  went  thither  as  a  finger,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  And  before  the  year  1600?  the 
names  of  near  twenty  Spanifh  fingers  and  compofers  are  re- 
grees  in  arts.  On  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became  a  corded,  who  were  employed  in  the  pontifical  chapel.  Yet 
frequent  preacher  before  the  univerfity,  and  was  noted  for  all  this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  m-ficians  of  great 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  what  were  deemed  the  orthodox  doc-  abilities,  from  whatever  part  of  the  world  lliev  came  were 
trines.  He  removed  to  London  in  1 749,  and  became  lec-  certain  of  encouragement  there.  For  more  fa&s  to  this 
turer  at  St.  Dunltan's  church,  Fleet-itreet.     He  was,  for  a     purpofe,  fee  Italy. 

fhort  time,  morning  preacher  at  St.  George,  Hanover-lquaic,  Roman  Games,  Ludi  Roman't,  were  folemn  games,  held 

and  profelfor  of  altronomy  at  Grefham  college,  which  in  ancient  Rome,  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence,  and  on 
fituation  he  foon  refigned.  In  1764  he  was  chofen  re&or  account  of  their  antiquity,  as  having  been  inftituted  by  Ro- 
of St.  Anne,   Blackfriars,  where,  and  at  St.  Dunltan's,  he     miilus. 

continued  to  preach  to  large  and  very  crowded  congrega-  They  were  fometimes  alfo  called  magni  ludi,  from  the 
tions  almoft  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1795.  great  pomp  and  expence  of  them  ;  and  fometimes  confualia, 
Towards  the  clofe  of  life  his  voice  was  feeble,  but  his  man-  becaufe  performed  in  honour  of  the  god  Neptune,  who  was 
ner  was  very  imprefiive.     His  works,  which  are  theological,     alio  called  Con/us,  in  his  quality  of  god  of  fecret  counfeh;. 


They  alfo  bore  the  denomination  of  ludi  Ctrcenfes,  becaufe 
held  in  the  Circus. 

This  folemnity,  Halicarnaffeus  obferves,  was  originally 
inftituted  by  Evander,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  under  the 
name  of  'inrio,-,  whence  the  feftival  itfelf  was  called  "Itwio- 
xjalia  ;  and  was  afterwards  renewed  by  Romulus,  in  honour 
of  the  fame  deity,  only  under  another  name. 

For  Romulus,  needing  the  advice  of  a  god  to  counfel  him 
in  the  defign  he  had  to  furnifh  his  new  citizens  with  wives, 
applied  to  the  god  of  fecret  counfel  himfelf,  Confus  ;  pro- 
claimed the  Confualia ;  and  invited  his  neighbours  all 
around  to  the  firft  celebration  thereof.     The  confequence 


and  on  the  Calviniltical  fcheme,  have  been  collected  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  He  was  editor  of  Calafio's  Concordance  to 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  4  vols,  folio,  in  1749;  in  which,  it 
is  faid,  he  made  fome  unwarrantable  alterations  to  ferve  the 
Hutchinfonian  doftrine. 

ROMAINMOTIER,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Berne,  from  which  a  bailiwic  de- 
rives its  name  ;    1 1  miles  S.W.  of  Yverdun. 

ROMAINVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris  ;  j  miles  E.  of  Paris. 

ROMALE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  ;  35 
milies  W.S.W.  of  Skara. 

ROMAN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia,     was  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  who  came  to  be  fpedta. 
on  the  Siret,  the  fee  of  a  Greek  bifhop  ;    145  miles  W.  of    tors  of  it. 

Bender.  The  great  ceremony,  in  thefe  games,  confifted  in  a  caval- 

RoMAN,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Eaft  Florida,     cade  of  horfes  and  afl'es,  adorned  with  garlands ;  Neptune 
N.  lat.  250  40'.     W.  long.  82°  25'. — Alfo,  a  cape  on  the     being  reputed  the  firft  author  of  riding  on  horfeback. 
coaft  of  Chili,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.     S.  lat.  480  20'.         Their  horfes  here  were  of  two  kinds ;    viz.  cto/xttixoi,  or 
W.  long.  760  40'.  —Alfo,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  South  Ca-     fuch  as  were  merely  led  up  and  down  for  ftate  ;  and  ^ou.xoi, 
rolina.     N.  lat.  330  5'.     W.  long.  790  30'. — Alfo,  a  cape     which  were  for  race  and  exercife. 

on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  20;  leagues  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Cape  The  other  diverfions  were  fencing,  and  that  till  one  of  the 
Sable,  the  S.W.  point  of  the  peninfula  of  Florida. — Alfo,  combatants  was  killed  on  the  fpot ;  fighting  with  beads, 
a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  being  the  north  and  with  the  caeftus,  or  whirlbals ;  wrefthng,  running, 
point  of  the  peninfula,  which  is  the  eaft  limit  of  the  gulf  of  leaping,  fea-fights,  horfe-races,  chariot-races,  &c. 
Venezuela.  Due  north  of  it  is  the  ifland  of  Orua,  or  Araba,  Thefe  games,  Livy  tells  us,  were  improved,  and  rendered 
at  eight  or  nine  leagues  dillance,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  much  more  magnificent,  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus.  Manutius 
Roman  County,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  containing  fays,  they  were  held  on  the  eve  of  the  nones  of  September  ; 
21,543  inhabitants.  i.  e.  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month. 

Roman,  fomething  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Roman   Operas.      In   treating   of  the   progrefs    of  the 

Roman  Monarchy.     See  Monarchy,  and  Romk,  infra,     mufical  drama,  in  that  ancient  and  renowned  capital,  during 
Roman,  or  Romijh  Church,  is  that  of  which  the  pope  is     the  former  part  of  the    17th  century,  it  does  not  appear 
head,  fo  called  in  oppofition  to  the  reformed  churches.     See     that  any  regular  theatre  war.  opened  there  for  the  perform. 
Papists,  and  Popery.     See  alfo  Ciiukch  and  Reiorma-     ance  of  operas;  nor,  indeed,  can  we  difcover  that  any  fe- 
I'lON.  cular  mufical  drama  was  exhibited  there  till  the  year  1632, 

The  Roman  law  is  the  civil  law,  or  the  written  law,  as  when  "  II  Ritorno  di  Angelica  nell'  Indie,  Drama  Mu- 
compiled  by  the  emperor  Juftinian.  ficale,"  is  recorded  by  Leo  Allacci,  in  his  Drammaturgia, 

Rom  \s  Ecclcfiajlical  Singing  and  Mufic,  during  the  middle  to  have  been  performed  in  that  city  ;  but  without  informing 
ages.  Thefe  were  in  fuch  general  favour  throughout  Eu-  us  where,  or  by  whom  let  to  mufic  or  fung.  Several  mu- 
rope,  that  it  was  the  cuftom,  during  the  times  of  the  fical  dramas,  however,  were  performed  there  at  the  palaces 
greateit  mufical  and  mental  darknefs,  when  reafon  and  re-  of  amballadors,  and  other  great  perfonages,  between  1632 
flection  were  the  lead  cultivated,  for  the  priefts,  of  almoft     and   1661,    when   "  Clearco,"  fel  '.  .man 

every  part  of  Europe,  to  vilit  Rome,  in  order  to  learn  maitcr,  was  performed.  Tin.  eompofer,  who  had  .lillin- 
cantO  fermo,  and  tin-  manner  of  performing  thofc  rites  of  guiflled  himfelf  by  his  productions  for  the  church,  is  cele- 
the  church,  in  which  mulic  had  any  concern.  Even  thofe  brated  by  P.  Delia  Valle  among  great  Roman  muficians  in 
hiftorians  who  are  the  lead  friends  to  bigotry,   and  the  mod     1640, 


ready  to  combat  fuperftition  and  papal  ufurpations,  allow 
that  it  was  only  at  the  court  of  Rome  that  the  arts  of  ele- 
gance and  refinement  were   at   all  cherifhed,    during  thefe 


The  firft   public   theatre,   opened    for  the  exhibition  of 

mufical  dramas  at   Rome,   in  modern  times,  was  il  Torre 

di  Nona,    where   "  Giafone"   was  performed,    1671.     No 
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other  theatre  feems  to  have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofc  in    of  Athenagoras,  Theodovus    Prodromus,   Euflathius,  and 
that  city  till   1679,  when  the  opera  of  "  Dov'  e  Amore,     Longus. 


e  Pieta,"  fet  by  Bernardo  Pafquini,  the  famous  organilt, 
was  reprefented  Nella  Sala  de'  Signori  Capranica.  This 
theatre  ftill  fubfifts. 

Romans,   King  of  the,    in   Modern   Hi/lory,    is  a  prin 
elected  and  defigned  fucceftor  to  the  German  empire. 
Roman  Alum.     See  Roman  Alum. 
Roman  Balance,  Statera  Romana,  the  fteel-yard. 
A  Roman   Charity,  among  Painters,    is  a  picture  of  a 
woman  fuckling  an  old  man. 

Roman  Indiclion.     See  Indiction. 
Roman  Knight,  Sec.     See  Knight,  &c. 
Roman  Language,  Sec.     See  Latin,  &c. 
Roman  Order,  in  Architecture,  is  that  more  ufually  called 
the  Compofite. 

Roman  Purple  now  denotes  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 
Roman  Roads.     See  Road  and  Way. 
Roman  Year,  Sec.     See  Year,  &c. 
ROMANCE,    anciently   Romaunt,    and  Romant,    a  fa- 
bulous relation  of  certain  intrigues  and  adventures  in  the 
way  of  love  and  gallantry,  invented  to  entertain  and  inftruft 
the  readers. 

M.  Fontenelle  calls  romances  poems  in  profe  ;  and  Boll  11 
is  not  averfe   to  their  being  admitted  as    poetical   pi 
though  not  written  in  verfe. 

Setting  afide  the  verfification,  it  is  certain  an  epic  poem 
and  a  romance  are  almoft  the  fame  thing.  The  juft  notion, 
therefore,  of  a  romance  is,  that  it  is  a  difcourfe  invented 
with  art  to  pleafe  and  improve  the  mind,  and  to  form  or 
mend  the  manners,  by  inftru&ions,  difguifed  under  the  alle- 
gory of  an  action,  or  feries  of  actions,  related  in  profe,  in  a 
delightful  and  probable,  yet  furprifing  manner. 

A  juft  romance  confiits  of  two  parts:  viz.  a  moral,  as 
its  foundation,  and  end  ;  and  a  fable,  or  action,  as  the  fu- 
perftrudture  and  means. 

It  mull  alfo  have  the  manners;  that  is,  the  characters 
muft  be  diftinguifhed,  and  the  manners  muft  be  necefiary 
and  it  muft  have  all  the  other  qualities  of  poetical  manners. 


Indeed  antiquity  could  fcarce  be  reconciled  to  fuch  pieces, 
and  always  looked  on  them  as  abufes.  Photius,  in  his 
Bibliotheca,  cod.  lxxxvii.  gives  a  frightful  account  of  that 
of  Tatius  ;  and  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  though  one 
of  the  molt  modeft  and  molt  refcrved  pieces  of  the  kind,  met 
with  a  very  fevere  treatment.  The  author  was  bifhop  of 
Tricca,  in  Theffalia,  in  the  fourth  century.  Nicephorus 
tells  us,  that  a  fynod,  confidering  the  danger  which  might 
accrue  to  youth  trom  reading  his  romance,  authorifed  as  it 
was  by  the  dignity  of  its  author,  propofed  it  to  him,  either 
to  fupprefs  his  book,  or  renounce  his  bifhopric  ;  and  that 
he  chofe  the  latter.      But  this  hiltory  is  a  little  doubtful. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Heliodorus  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  all 
the  romances  written  fince  ;  and  the  marriage  of  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea  has  produced  a  very  numerous  ilfue,  even  all 
the  romances  now  extant  in  the  world. 

Mr.  T.  Warton,  in  his  "  Dillertation  on  the  Origin  of 
Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe,"  prefixed  to  the  "  Hiltory  of 
Englifh  Poetry,"  vol.  i.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  peculiar  and 
arbitrary  fpecies  of  fiction,  which  we  call  romantic,  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  it 
app  ars  to  have  been  imported  into  Europe  by  a  people, 
whole  modes  of  thinking,  and  habits  of  invention,  are  not 
natural  to  that  country.      Whatever  be  their  origin,  which 
will  be  a   fubject  of  inquiry  in  the  fequel  of  this  article,  it 
mult  be   allowed  that  the  ancient  metrical  romances  were 
very  early  (jiperfeded  by  prole  works  upon  the  fame  fubjedts. 
Thefe  lait,  although  far  inferior,  in  intereft  and  merit,  to 
the  poetical  tales   which  preceded  them,  claimed  and  ob- 
tained a  fuperior  degree  of  credit,  founded  upon  the  fiction 
alleged  to  be  infeparable  from  metre  ;  upon  the  degraded 
ftatc  of  the  minftrels,  whofe  province  it  was  to  recite  thefe 
difparaged  rhyming  legends ;  and,  above  all,  upon  a  grave 
pretext  fet  up  by  the  author  of  each  profe  work,  that  he 
had  tranflated  it  verbatim  et  literatim  from  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Latin  original.     As  no  fuch  Greek  or  Latin  original  for 
a  romance  of  chivalry  has  ever  been  produced,  we  may  be 


The  incidents  muft  be  delightful,  and,  to  that  end,  rightly     fafely  allowed  to  doubt  whether  any  fuch  ever  exifted.     But 


difpofed  and  furprifing.  The  fentiments  fall  under  the  fame 
rules  as  in  the  drama. 

But  the  diction  is  allowed  to  be  more  lofty  and  figurative  ; 
as  being  a  narration,  and  not  having  terror  or  pity,  but  ad- 
miration for  its  end. 

A  romance  of  chivalry,  according  to  the  definition  of  a 
late  writer,  is  any  fabulous  narration,  in  verfe  or  profe,  in 
which  the  principal  characters  are  knights,  conducting  them- 
felves,  in  their  feveral  fituations  and  adventures,  agreeably 
to  the  inftitutions  and  cuftoras  of  chivalry 


our  anceftors  received  thefe  accounts  with  unhefitating  cre- 
dulity, and  gravely  read  the  voluminous  romances  of  Lan- 
celot du  Lac,  and  Palmerin  of  England,  as  tranflations  from 
ancient  annals,  while  they  rejected  with  fcorn  the  rhyniing 
legends  of  the  minltrels  on  the  fame  fubjedts.  Thus  the 
metrical  romances  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  prole 
works,  which  were,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  them  ;  and  fo 
complete  was  the  fubltitution  of  the  one  fpecies  of  fable  for 
the  other,  that  the  prefs,  which  was  then  invented  about  the 
period  of  this  revolution  in  public  tafte,  groaned  under  the 


As  compofitions  of  this  kind  have  a  long  time  been  little  fplendid  folios  of  the  former,  while  the  latter  remained  in 

elfe  but  hiitories  of  amorous  adventures,  and  feats  of  knight-  obfeure  manufcripts,  or  were  only  printed  in  the  meaneit 

errantry,  the  origin  of  romances  is  referred  to  that  of  love-  manner,  and  for  the  meaneft  of  the  people.     Thus  the  very 

hiftories  ;  and  accordingly  Dearchus,  a  difciple  of  Ariltotle,  exiitence  of  the  metrical  romance,  as  a  diftinct,   feparate, 

who  firft  wrote  of  thole  matters,  is  ufually  termed  the  ori-  and  more  ancient   kind  of  compofition,  was  unknown  and 

ginal  author  of  romances.     Though  Photius  is  of  opinion,  unnoticed  till  the  publication  of  the  works  of  fome  modern 

that  Antonius  Diogenes's  book  on  the  errors  and  amours  of  writers. 

Dinias  and  Dercylhs  gave  birth  to  molt  of  the  works  of  this         Bifhop  Percy,  the  venerable  editor  of  the  "  Reliques  of 

kind.     Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  ancients  have  had  Ancient  Poetry,"  feems  to  have  been  the  firlt  perfon  in  our 

their  romances  as  well  as  we.     Such  are  the  amours  of  Rho-  country  who  directed  the  public  attention  to  this  fubjedt* 

danis  and  Simonides,  defcribed  in  iambics ;  fuch  is  the  ro-  by  an  "  ElTay  upon  Metrical  Romance,"  prefixed  to  the 

mance  of  Leucippe  and  Clitophon,  compofed  by  Achilles  third  volume  of  his  work,  in  which  the  merits  and  qualities 

Tatius,  a  Greek  writer,  afterwards  a  bifhop  ;  fuch  are  the  of  the  poetry  and  chivalry  are  critically  inveftigattd,  and  a 

Four  Books  of  Incredible  Things,  written  by  Damafcius  ;  lift  given  of  fuch  metrical  romances   as  had  come   to  his 

fuch  are  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  in  which  he  relates  knowledge,     The  learned  prelate  was  followed  by  Mr.  T. 

the  amours  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.     Laftly,  under  the  Warton;  and  not  to  mention  the  collectors  and  publishers, 

fame  clafs  may  be  ranked  the  Fables  of  Parthenius  Niccnus,  of  fome  of  the  fhorter  and  more  ancient  of  our  metrical  tales 
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of  chivalry,  botli  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  lirlt  com- 
prehenfive  and  general  work  upon  this  interelting  fubjedl 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ritfon,  which  was  foon  Succeeded 
by  the  more  popular  and  elegant  performance  of  Mr. 
George  Ellis,  entitled  "  Specimens  of  early  Englifh  Me- 
trical Romances,  chiefly  written  during  the  early  Part  of 
the  14th  Century  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  hillorical  Intro- 
duction, intended  to  illuftrate  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Ro- 
mantic Competition  in  France  and  England."  Mr.  Ritfon's 
work  is  a  feledtion  of  "  Ancient  Englifh  Metrical  Ro- 
mances," containing  twelve  metrical  romances  of  chivalry  ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  differtation  on 
Romance  and  Minilrelfy. 

In  imitation  of  the  archbifhop  Turpinus,  who  palled  for 
author  of  the  romance  of  the  Fealts  of  Charlemagne  and 
Orlando,  a  great  number  of  hiftories,  of  the  like  kind,  were 
written  in  France,  during  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair  ;  the 
authors  of  which  feemed  to  improve  on  each  other,  con- 
tending who  mould  go  farthelt  in  the  merveilleux.  Thefe 
books,  being  intended  for  polite  people,  were  written  in  the 
court  language  of  that  age,  which  was  called  the  romans, 
romant,  or  romantic;  whence  the  books  themfelves  were 
called  by  thofe  names :  and  thus,  by  degrees,  romans,  &c. 
became  the  general  name  of  all  books  of  this  kind  ;  whence, 
at  length,  our  romance. 

To  this  purpofe,  Crefcimbcni,  reciting  the  (everal  opi- 
nions refpedting  the  name  romanza,  derives  it  from  the 
word  Roma,  and  tells  us,  that  it  means  that  vulgar  idiom 
which,  with  colonies  of  Romans,  palled  into  Provence,  and 
elfewhere,  and  was  elleemed,  even  by  the  barbarians  who 
inhabited  thufe  kingdoms,  and  called  Romano  and  Ro- 
manzo  ;  and  in  this  they  wrote  the  atts  and  achievements  of 
knights  ;  which  writings  were,  therefore,  Ityled  romanzi, 
or  romances. 

Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Spanifh  romanfero,  I  in- 
vent;  as  intimating  romances  to  be  mere  fiftions.  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  ancient  poets  of  Provence,  who  were 
the  firft  great  dealers  in  romances,  are  called  troubadours, 
a.  d.  finders,  or  inventors. 

Crefcimbeni  remarks,  that  the  Italians  derived  from  Pro- 
vence, not  only  the  origin  and  art  of  writing  romances,  but 
alfo  the  very  fubjedts  on  which  they  were  founded  ;  and 
though  it  is  not  precifely  known  who  were  the  romance 
writers  of  Provence,  yet  many  of  their  romances  are  found 
in  the  Italian  libraries  ;  and,  indeed,  from  luch  a  fource  of 
poetical  fiftion  as  the  country  of  Provence  appears  to  have 
been,  nothing  lefs  could  be  expedited  than  a  vaft  profulion 
of  romances,  and  other  works  of  invention.  See  Pro- 
vencal Poets,  and  alio  MlNSTRELS,  with  whofe  hillory 
that  of  romances,  of  which  they  were  the  compofers,  is 
nearly  connected. 

It  has  been  a  received  opinion  amongft  modern  critics, 
that  the  fidtions  of  romance,  borrowed  from  the  Arabians, 
were  communicated  to  the  Weltern  world  by  means  of  the 
Crufadcs.  Mr.  Warton  (ubi  fupra)  is  of  opinion,  that  al- 
though thefe  expeditions  greatly  contributed  to  propagate 
this  mode  of  fabling  in   Europe,   they   were  introduced  at  a 

much  earlier  period  by  the  Saracens,  or  Arabian  ,  "ii" 
came  from  the  northern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  fettled  in 
Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  From 
Spain,   he  imagines,  they  found  an  -  ah  into  ['"ranee 

and  Italy  ;  and  the  clofe  connection  which  fubfifted  for 
many  centuries  between  the  W'ellh  and  their  colonifte,  the 
Armoricaus,  might  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  them 
from  France  into  this  ifland.     (See  Ahmokica.)     A  llrict 

intimacy  alfo  lublilted  between  Cornwall  and  Wales;  and 
hence  we  sre  able  to  account  for  Cornwall's  being  made  the 


fcene  and  the  fubjedt.  of  fo  many  romantic  adventures  in  the 
French  romances.  Their  language,  cufloms,  and  alliances 
were  the  fame  ;  and  by  Britifh  writers,  Cornwall,  feparated 
from  Wales  only  by  a  flrait  of  inconfiderable  breadth,  is 
frequently  ityled  Weft  Wales.  At  the  invaiion  of  the 
Saxons,  both  countries  became  indifcriminately  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  fugitive  Britons.  We  find  the  Welfh  and 
Cornifh,  as  one  people,  often  uniting  themfelves  as  in  a  na- 
tional caufe  againft  the  Saxons.  They  were  frequently 
fubjedt  to  the  fame  prince,  who  fometimes  refided  in  Wales, 
and  fometimes  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  kings  or  dukes  of 
Cornwall  were  perpetually  celebrated  in  fong  by  the  Welfh 
bards.  Traditions  about  king  Arthur  are  as  popular  in 
Cornwall  as  in  Wales  ;  and  moll  of  the  romantic  caltles, 
rocks,  rivers,  and  caves,  of  both  nations  are  alike  diltin- 
guifhed  at  this  day  by  fome  noble  achievements,  at  lead  by 
the  name  of  that  celebrated  champion. 

Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  according  to  Warton,  are  the 
firft  and  original  heroes  of  romance.  And  as  Geollroy's 
hillory  is  the  grand  repofitory  of  the  adts  of  Arthur,  fo  a 
fabulous  hiflory,  afcribed  to  Turpin  above-mentioned,  is 
the  ground-work  of  all  the  chimerical  legends  which  have 
been  related  concerning  the  conquelts  of  Charlemagne,  and 
his  twelve  peers.  Its  fubjedt  is  the  expullion  of  the  Sara- 
cens from  Spain  :  and  it  is  filled  with  fictions  evidently  con- 
genial with  thofe  which  characterize  GeofTroy's  hiftory. 
Some  have  fuppofed  this  romance  to  have  been  written  by 
Turpin,  a  monk  of  the  eighth  century,  who  for  his  learning, 
and  fandtity,  and  gallant  exploits  againft  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  was  preferred  by  Charlemagne  to  the  archbifhopric 
of  Rheims.  Others  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  forged  under 
archbifhop  Turpin's  name,  about  that  time  ;  others,  very 
foon  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  is, 
about  the  year  870.  Hiltorical  evidence  concurs  with  nu- 
merous internal  arguments  to  prove,  that  it  mull  have  been 
compiled  after  the  crufades,  or  about  the  year  mo.  In 
the  two  fabulous  chronicles  now  mentioned,  the  foundations 
of  romance  feem,  in  Mr.  Warton's  opinion,  to  be  laid. 
The  principal  charadters,  the  leading  fubjedts,  and  the  fun- 
damental features,  which  have  fupplied  fuch  ample  matter 
to  this  lingular  fpecies  of  competition,  are  here  firft  dif- 
played.  And  although  the  long  continuance  oi  the  cru- 
fades imported  innumerable  inventions  of  a  limilar  com- 
plexion, and  fubftituted  the  achievements  of  new  cham- 
pions, and  the  wonders  of  other  countries  ;  yet  the  tales  of 
Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  diverlilied  indeed,  or  enlarged 
with  additional  embellilhments,  Hill  continued  to  prevail, 
and  to  be  the  favourite  topics.  Upon  the  whole  Mr. 
Warton  concludes,  that  thefe  volumes  are  the  lirlt  fpeeimens 
extant  in  this  mode  of  writing  ;  hut  he  eonliders  the  Sara- 
cens, either  at  their  immigration  into  Spain,  about  the  ninth 
century,  or  at  the  time  of  the  crufades,  as  the  liril  authors 
of  romantic  fiction  among  the  Europeans. 

In  examining  the  hypothelis  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Ma]' 
let,  who  derive  thefe  fictions,  in  a  lineal  deleent,  from 
the  ancient  hillorieal  longs  of  the  Gothic  bards  ,1 
fcalds,  he  allows  tin  opinion  to  be  in  fome  meature  well 
founded,  and  that  lo  far  it  is  alio  reconcileable  with  In. 
OW  n  fyftem. 

The  I       d  entions,   he   lay,   had   undoubtedly  taken 

deep  root  in  Europe,  and  prepared  the  way  tor  the  more  eafy 
admiiflon  of  the  Arabian  the  ninth  century, 

by  which  they  were,  however,  in  a  great  meafurefup  rfeded. 
As  a  proof  ofwhich  he  obi  rvi    .  thai  the  enchantment 

the  Runic   poetry  .1  Eferenl    trom    thole  in   our  ro- 

mances of  chivalry.     Th  1  hiefly  deals  in  fpeils  and 

charms,  fuch   as   would   picfcrvc   from  poifon-,    blunt   the 

weapons 
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weapons  of  an  enemy,  procure  victory,  allay  a  tempeit,  cure 
bodily  difeafes,  or  call  the  dead  from  their  tombs,  in  uttering 
a  form  of  myfterious  words,  or  infcribing  Runic  characters. 
The  magicians  of  romance  are  chiefly  employed  in  forming 
and  conducting  a  train  of  deceptions.  There  is  an  air  of 
barbaric  horror  in  the  incantations  of  the  fcaldic  fablers  : 
the  magicians  of  romance  often  prefent  viiions  of  pleafure 
and  delight :  and  although,  not  without  their  alarming  ter- 
rors, fometimes  lead  us  through  flowery  foreils,  and  raife 
up  palaces  glittering  with  gold  and  precious  ftones.  The 
Runic  magic  is  more  like  that  of  Canidia  in  Horace,  the 
romantic  refembles  that  of  Armida  in  Taflb.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  one  are  frequently  but  mere  tricks,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  that  fublime  folemnity  of  necromantic  machinery 
which  the  other  fo  awfully  difplays. 

He  adds,  it  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  in  the  earlier  fcaldic 
odes  we  find  but  few  dragons,  giants,  and  fairies.  Thefe 
were  introduced  afterwards,  and  are  the  progeny  of  Arabian 
fancy.  Nor,  indeed,  do  thefe  imaginary  beings  often  occur 
in  any  of  the  compofitions  which  preceded  the  introduction 
of  that  fpecies  of  fabling. 

That  the  ideas  of  chivalry,  the  appendage  and  the  fub- 
ftance  of  romance,  fubfifted  among  the  Goths,  our  au- 
thor readily  allows,  but  not  without  certain  limitations. 
It  was  under  the  feudal  etlablifhmcnts,  which  were  foon 
afterwards  erected  in  Europe,  that  it  received  new  vi- 
gour, and  was  inverted  with  the  formalities  of  a  regular 
inftitution. 

From  the  whole  of  his  obfervations,  the  author  deduces 
the  following  general  conclufion. 

Amid  the  gloom  of  fuperftition,  in  an  age  of  the  grofleft 
ignorance  and  credulity,  a  tafte  for  the  wonders  of  oriental 
fiction  was  introduced  by  the  Arabians  into  Europe,  many 
countries  of  which  were  already  feafoned  to  a  reception  of  its 
extravagancies  by  means  of  the  poetry  of  the  Gothic  fcalds, 
who,  perhaps,  originally  derived  their  ideas  from  the  fame 
fruitful  region  of  invention.  Thefe  fictions,  coinciding  with 
thereigningmanners,  and  perpetually  kept  up  and  improved  in 
the  tales  of  troubadours  and  minftrels,  feemed  to  have  centered, 
about  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  ideal  hiltories  of  Turpin 
and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  record  the  fuppoiititious 
achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  king  Arthur,  where  they 
formed  the  ground-work  of  that  fpecies  of  fabulous  narrative 
called  romance.  And  from  thefe  beginnings,  or  caufes, 
afterwards  enlarged  and  enriched  by  kindred  fancies,  fetched 
from  the  crufades,  that  lingular  aud  capricious  mode  of 
imagination  arofe,  which  at  length  compofed  the  marvellous 
machineries  of  the  more  fublime  Italian  poets,  and  their 
difciple  Spenfer. 

Hearne  imagines,  that  the  old  metrical  romance,  called 
«'  Richarde  cuer  de  Lyon,"  was  written  by  Robert  de 
Brunne.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  leifure  of  mo- 
nadic life  produced  many  rhymers,  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely, 
but  that  the  monks  often  wrote  for  the  minftrels,  and  that 
many  of  our  ancient  tales  in  verfe,  containing  fictitious  ad- 
ventures, were  written,  although  not  invented,  in  the  reli- 
gious houfes.  The  romantic  hiftory  of  "  Guy  earl  of 
Warwick"  is  exprefsly  faid,  on  good  authority,  to  have 
been  written  by  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  Francifcan  friar  of 
Carocus  in  Cornwall,  about  the  year  1292.  (Carew's  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  p.  59.)  The  libraries  of  the  monafteries 
were  full  of  romances.  Among  the  many  French  minftrels 
invited  into  England  by  Richard  I.,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  fome  of  them  made  their  magnificent  and  heroic  patron 
a  principal  fubject  of  their  compofitions.  We  have  a 
romance  now  remaining  in  Engliih  rhyme  (which  we  have 
juft  mentioned)  that  celebrates  the  achievements  of  this  il- 


luftrious  monarch.  It  is  called  «  Richard,  &c."  and  was 
probably  tranflated  from  the  French  about  this  period.  That 
this  romance,  either  in  French  or  Engliih,  exifted  before  the 
year  1300,  is  evident  from  its  being  cited  by  Robert  of 
Gloucefter,  in  his  relation  of  Richard's  reign,  and  alfo  by 
Robert  de  Brunne,  who  wrote  much  about  the  fame  time 
with  Robert  of  Gloucefter ;  and  hence  we  may  infer  that 
Hearne  mult  be  miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  he  was  the  author 
of  it. 

The  French,  above  all  other  nations,  have  applied  them- 
felves  to  this  kind  of  writing  ;  whether  it  be  owing  to  the 
natural  tafte  and  genius  of  the  people,  or  to  the  freedom, 
&c.  with  which  they  converfe  with  the  women.  They  appear 
to  have  written  metrical  romances  before  or  about  the  year 
1200.  Some  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  formed  from  profe 
hiftones,  enlarged  and  improved  with  new  adventures  and  em- 
belhftiments  from  earlier  and  more  iimple  tales  in  verfe  on 
the  fame  fubjeft.  They  began  chiefly  with  romances  of 
chivalry  :  hence  their  Amadis,  in  twentv-four  volumes  ■ 
Palmerm  d'Ohva  ;  and  of  England,  king  Arthur,  &c.  of 
which  we  have  an  agreeable  critique  in  Don  Quixote. 

Chreftien  of  Troys  wrote  "  Le  Romans  du  Graal,"  or 
the  adventures  of  Sangrale,  which  included"  the  deeds  of 
king  Arthur,  fir  Triftram,  Lancelot  du  Lake,  and  the  reft 
of  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  before  1191.  Chreftien 
alfo  wrote  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Percival,"  and  left  unfinished 
"  La  Charette,"  containing  the  adventures  of  Lanucelot 
The  firft  French  writers  of  romance  were  the  Troubadours  '■ 
which  fee. 

The  later  romances  are  much  more  polite  ;  the  belt  of 
which  are  the  Aftrea  of  d'Urfe ;  the  Cyrus  and  Clelie  of 
Mademoifelle  de  Scuderi ;  the  CafTandre  and  Cleopatre  of 
La  Calprenede  ;  Ariane,  Francion  ;  and  the  Adventures  of 
Telemachus,  by  the  late  archbiftiop  of  Cambray,  worth  all 
the  reft. 

The  Germans,  too,  have  their  romances  ;  efpecially  Her- 
cules and  Herculifcus,  the  Aramena,  Octavia,  Arminius 
Otbert,  &c. 

The  Italians  have  their  Eromena,  by  Biondi  j  the  works 
of  Loredano,  Marino,  &c.  The  Spaniards,  who,  from 
their  temper  and  conftitution,  were  extravagantly  fond  of  chi- 
valrous exercifes,  bad  their  Amadis  of  Gaul,  their  Diana, 
and  Don  Quixote.  Some  critics  have  even  fuppofed,  that 
Spam,  having  learned  the  art  of  romance-writing  from  their 
naturalized  guefts  the  Arabians,  communicated  it  at  an  early 
period  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Engliih,  their  Arcadia, 
&c.  And  in  modern  times,  the  number  has  been  fo  great' 
that  our  circulating  libraries  are  full  of  them. 

The  Argenis  of  Barclay  is  rather  a  fatire  than  a  romance. 
Although  we  owe  to  the  Norman  minftrels  the  greater 
part  of  the  romances  now  extant,  which  were  avowedly  tranf- 
lated into  Engliih,  as  foon  as  that  language  fuperfeded  the 
French  ;  yet  fome  few  were  moft  probably  originally  com- 
pofed in  Enghlh  for  the  ufe  of  the  Scottifh  court,  where 
French  was  never  exclufively  fpoken,  and  afterwards  imitated 
or  tranflated  by  French  minftrels.  Hence  it  is  curious  to 
obferve,  that  as  the  earlieft  French  romances  were  written 
m  England,  fo  the  earlieft  Engliih  romances  were  compoied 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Ellis  makes  an  arrangement  of  romances  into  clafles, 
introducing  each  with  appropriate  remarks.  The  firft  clafs 
comprehends  romances  relating  to  king  Arthur  ;  which  were 
probably  the  earlieft  in  order,  and  were  moft  popular  and 
numerous.  The  next  clafs  included  what  ha  has  ventured 
to  call  Saxon  romances,  that  is,  romances  referring  to  Saxon 
fubjefts,  and  claiming,  perhaps,  fome  foundation  in  the 
hiftory    of  that    people.       Guy    of  Warwick    and   Bevis 

of 
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of  Hamptoun   occupy   tliis    ll.ition  entirely.     Thefe   two, 
notwithstanding  their  demerits,  equalled,  or  excelled  in  po- 
pularity, almolt  all  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages.     The 
next    is   entitled   an   Anglo-Norman   romance,  and   recites 
the  adventures  of  no  lefs  a  perfon  than    Richard  Cceu 
L.ion.      The  next  clafs  of  romances  comprehend  fucii  a    re- 
late to  Charlemagne  and   his  Paladins.      Under   this    head 
Mr.  Ellis  has  enumerated  three,  i'ir,.  Roland  and  Ferragus, 
SirOtuel,  and  Sir  Ferumbras.     The  next  romance  is  a; 
ental  origin,  being  the  carlielt   tradition  of  the  Seven   - 
Matters,  long  known  among  the  fchool-boys  of  this  country. 
To  this  he  has  added  ten  mifcellaneous  romances,  which 
muft  content  ourfel  I    over  without  mentioning  their 

names.     The  importance  of  the  ancient  metrical  romances  in 
an  hiltorical  point  of  view  mult   be   acknowledged.      '! 
hold  out  to  us,  like  Shakfpe;  s,  the  abltratt   and 

brief  chronicles  of  the  time,  and  demand  the  conlideration 
of  every  hiltorian.  Even  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  their 
merit  is  not  contemptible.  It  is  true,  the  (lory  is  generally 
rambling  and  defultory,  utterly  incapable  conlequently  of 
exciting  the  pleafure  arifing  from  a  well-conducted  plan,  all 
the  parts  of  which  depend  upon  each  other,  and  tend,  each 
in  due  degree,  to  bring  on  the  cataftrophe.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  cafe,  that  in  a  long  romance,  the  adventures 
ufually  are  all  feparated  and  infulated  ;  only  connected  with 
each  other,  by  their  having  happened  to  the  fame  hero  ; 
jult  as  a  necklace  of  beads  is  combined  by  the  thread  on 
which  they  are  itrung.  This  arrangement,  in  fadl,  belt 
fuited  the  reciters,  whofe  narration  was  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  time  and  patience  of  their  audience  ;  and  whom  this 
loofe  flructure  of  ftbry  permitted  to  life  freedom  of  com- 
prefiion  or  dilatation  as  belt  fuited  their  purpofe,  fince  any 
iinglc  adventure  might  be  inferted  without  impropriety,  or 
left  out  without  being  milled.  The  fame  caufe  accounts  for 
the  loofe  and  often  tedious  ftyle  in  which  the  minltrels  in- 
dulged. It  was  of  confequenee  that  their  ltanza  mould  be 
fo  fimple,  as  to  be  eafily  recolle&ed,  and  their  diftion  fo  co- 
pious, as  not  to  fuffer  by  any  occafional  deficiency  of  memory. 
For  thefe  reafons,  Robert  dc  Brunne  tells  us,  that  the 
common  minltrels  were  unable  to  repeat  tales  written  in  a 
concife  ftyle  and  complicated  ltanza,  and  that  fuch  became 
naught  in  their  imperfect  recitation.  To  thefe  faults,  we  have 
often  to  add  thofe  of  extreme  awkwardnefs  of  contrivance  and 
improbability  of  incident  ;  but  which  neither  offended  the 
tafte,  nor  (hocked  the  faith  of  our  plain  and  hardy  anceftors. 
On  the-other  hand,  there  is  a  fort  of  keeping  in  thefe  ancient 
tales,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  minitrel's  inclination, 
and  from  whicl  lid   nol    have  departed,  if  he  hail  a 

mind  to  do  lo.  This  antes,  from  his  painting  the  manners  of 
his  own  time,  as  they  palled  b  and  thus  giving 

a  truth  and  unit  Irou  lie  relates,  which 

the  modem  th  ind  of  romance  are"  utterly 

unable  to  in  With  all  the  pains  thefe   laft  can  ule  to 

deck  their  champions  in  the  antique  talte,  they  are  perpe- 
tually confounding  the  palt  tune  with  the  prefent,  and  arc 
guilty  of  anachronifms  almoft  as  grofs  as  hi  luced  a 

tea-table  fcene  into  the  hiftory  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Neither 
is  th  i  i  nils  arc  told  altogether 

unworthy  of  our  applaufe.      Thi  occur  paifages, 

which,  from  the  fpirit  of  the  |  \  with  the  Utuaf 

may  juftly  claim        nl  ndn  iafi  ulii  e 

orders    of     poetry.       And    all  we    hive   aln 

noticed,  tli  i    defultory  and 

(lightly    put    together,   yet  many   of    the    individual    ad. 

tares,  of  wh  •  '     ■     om    ce     i  ompofed,  are  haj 

conceived  and  artfully        cutcd        '  ■■     I  om  of  fuperfril 
likewife  added  a  wil  to    'he  wonders  of 


the  minftrel ;  and  occafionaily  his  description  of  fuperna- 
tural  events  amounts  nearly  to  fublimity.  See  Warton, 
Ritfon,  Ellis,  ubi  fupra,  and  Edinb.  Review,  N°XIV. 

ROMANCHE,  La,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France, 
which  runs  into  the  Drac,  a  little  above  Grenoble. 

ROM  ANENGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po  ;  4  miles  E.  of  Crema. 

ROMANIA,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  con- 
taining the  territory  anciently  denominated  "  Thrace,"  and 
deriving  its  prefent  name  from  New  Rome,  by  which  Con- 
ftantinople  was  diltinguifhed.  The  Turks  call  it  "  Rume- 
lia"  or  "  Rumili,"  and  "  Icella ;"  anditisalfo  denominated 
"  Romelia."  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bul- 
garia, on  the  E.  by  the  Black  fea,  on  the  S.  by  the  fea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mace- 
donia. It  is  upon  the  whole  a  level  country,  though 
famous  for  fome  of  its  mountains  :  fuch  are  mount  Haemus, 
which  feparates  it  on  the  N.  from  Bulgaria  ;  Rhodope,  cele- 
brated among  the  ancients  for  the  cataftrophe  of  Orpheus; 
and  mount  Pangxiis,  which  divides  this  country  from  Mace- 
donia. The  two  former  are  long  ridges  of  mountains,  that 
extend  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  to  the  Black  fea. 
The  territories  that  lie  among  the  mountains  are  cold  and 
barren  ;  but  thofe  near  the  fea  are  pleafant  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  grain,  and  particularly  rice  of  good 
quality.  This  country  was  anciently  divided  into  feveral  in- 
dependent kingdoms  :  and  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  was 
alio  governed  by  its  own  kings.  The  prefent  inhabitants 
are  Greeks,  defcended  from  the  ancient  Thracians,  inter- 
(perfed  with  Turks.  Thrace  (which  fee)  was  formerly  dif- 
tinguiflicd  by  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences  and  line  arts  ; 
but  the  prefent  (late  of  Romania  is  very  different,  being 
wholly  deftitute  of  perfons  of  literature.  It  is  governed 
by  three  Sangiaks,  and  divided  into  as  many  diflricts  under 
the  denomination  Sangiacatcs.  The  capital  is  C'mjhinlinople, 
which  fee. 

Romania,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  S.E.  point  of  Malacca. 
N.  lat.  i°  18'.     E.  long.  1040  15'. 

ROMANO,  GlULIO,    in    Biography,   the   cognomen  of 

Giulio  Pippi,  the  molt  renowned  among  the  immediate  tcho- 

lars   of    Raphael  d'Urbino,    his  heir,  and  the  oontinuator 

ot  his  works.     He  was  born  at   Rome  in  the  year  1492. 

While  a  pupil,  he  followed  lels  his   matter's  delicacy  than 

energy  ot  character,  and  chiefly  fignalized   himlelf  in  fub- 

of  war  and  battles,  which    he  reprefented   with  equal 

Ipirit  and  erudition.    As  a  deiigner,  he  commands  the  whoh 

mechanifm  1  i   the  human  body  ;  and,  without  fear  of  error, 

turns  and  winds  it  about   to   lerve  his  purpofes,   but   fome- 

overfteps  the  modeltyof  nature.     Vafari,  who  vifited 

him   at    Ma  una,   prefers    his  drawings   to    his  pictures,  as 

more  full  ot  that  original  fire  which  diftinguifb.es  his 

ption,  and  was  apt  to  evaporate  in  the  longer  procefl 

ot  finifh  :  th  better  evidence,  objefted  to  the 

character  ot    his  phyfiognomi  I         i  us  than 

enamoured,  lefs   fimple  than   vulgar,  and  often   dilmal  and 

horrid,   without    being  terrible.      In  colour,   whether  freleo 

or  oil,  his  hand  w:is  as  expeditious,  and  his  touch,  elpecially 

in  the  former,  as  decided,  as  hi  were  con- 

genial.     Bricky  lights,  violet  demi-teints,  aiidld.uk  fhades, 
com  pole  in  genei  al  th    raw,  opaque  tone  of  his  oil  pictures; 
tar  different   from  thai   charafteriilii    tone  which  li| 
the  Battle  of  Conftantine,  painted  by  him  from  the  d 
and  alter  the  death  of  Raphael,  and  which  was  by  l'oullin 
1  da    being  moft  happily  adapted  to  the  fubject.     The 
ftyle  of  his  draperies  is  claific,  but  the  arrangement  of 
folds  generally  arbitrary  and  mannered  ;  the  hair  and  head- 
drefles  of  his  women  are  always  fanciful  and  luxurious,   I 
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not  always  arranged  by  tafte  ;  whilft  thofe  of  his  men  fre- 
quently border  on  the  grotefque. 

After  he  had  completed  the  Hall  of  Conftantine  in  the 
Vatican  from  the  delign  of  his  maftcr  Raphael,  he  went  to 
Mantua,  where  the  increafed  practice  and  authority,  derived 
from  the  fuperintendance  of  the  great  works  he  had  juft  com- 
pleted, eftablifhed  his  reliance  on  himfelf ;  and  the  patronage 
of  the  Gonzaghi  roufed  that  loftinefs  of  conception,  and 
gave  birth  to  thofe  magnificent  plans,  from  which  Mantua 
and  the  palace  del  T.,  as  from  enchantment,  rofe.  To  the 
ftores  of  antique  treafures  belonging  to  this  great  family,  of 
which  the  ftatues,  butts,  and  bailo-relievos  at  prefent  in  the 
academy  are  but  infignificant  remains,  he  added  his  own  ; 
rich  in  deligns  of  Rapiiael,  and  in  ftudies  and  plans  from  the 
antique.  No  defigner  ever  poiM'ed  fuch  induilry  with  fo 
much  fire,  fo  much  confideration  with  fuch  fecundity,  or 
combined  with  equal  rapidity  fuch  correftnefs,  with  great 
recondite  knowledge  in  mythology  and  hittory,  and  that 
popularity  and  care  in  treating  it. 

The  palace  delT.  furnifhes  fpecimens  in  every  clafs  of  pic- 
turefque  imagery.  Whatever  be  the  dimenfion,  the  fubject, 
or  the  fcenery,  minute  or  colofl'al,  fimple  or  complex,  ter- 
rible or  pleating,  we  trace  a  mind  bent  to  furprife  or  to 
dazzle  by  poetic  fplendour  ;  but  fure  to  ftrike  by  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  conception,  he  often  neglects  propriety  in 
conducting  his  fubjefts,  confidered  as  a  feries  :  and  in  the 
arrangement  or  choice  of  the  connecting  parts,  hurried  into 
extremes  by  the  torrent  of  a  fancy  more  lyric  than  epic,  he 
difdains  to  fill  the  intermediate  chafms,  and  too  often  leaves 
the  talk  of  connection  to  the  fpeftator. 

In  this  palace,  Giulio  adopted  the  method  of  his  matter. 
He  prepared  the  cartoons,  and  the  piftures  were  executed 
by  his  pupils  ;  but  he  retouched,  corrected,  and  gave  the 
lait  finifh  to  them  :  unfortunately,  his  malter-ftrokes  have 
been  covered  again  by  modern  pencils  ;  and  the  fable  of 
Pfyche,  the  Allegories  of  Human  Life,  the  Giants  ftorming 
Heaven,  exhibit  now  indeed  his  compoiitiop  and  defign, 
but  not  his  hand  :  this  is  better  preferved  in  the  paintings 
of  the  old  palace,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Corte  of  Man- 
tua ;  which  are  in  frefco,  and  relate  chiefly  the  hi  (lories  of 
the  Trojan  war.  They  have  the  fame  beauties  and  defefts  as 
thofe  of  the  palace  delT. :  each  fir.gly  confidered  is  a  proof 
of  the  poetic  fpirit  and  the  practical  powers  of  the  mailer  ; 
as  a  cyclu6  they  want  connection  and  evidence.  Helen 
deeping,  Vulcan  forging  Arms  for  Achilles,  are  beautiful ; 
and  Minerva  in  the  aft  of  flaying  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Oileus, 
fublime.  Nor  is  his  vcrfatility  lefs  admirable  in  the  Bacchic 
or  amorous  fubjefts  ;  the  capricci  and  grotefque  conceits 
with  which  he  decorated  the  fmall  cabinets  of  the  fame 
palace. 

The  altar-pieces  of  Giulio  are  not  numerous.  He  did  not 
live  to  finifh  thofe  which  he  had  begun  for  the  cathedral  of 
Mantua.  The  mod  remarkable  of  thofe  which  he  finifhed 
with  his  own  hand,  are  the  three  frefcoes  at  St.  Marco  ;  and 
in  the  church  of  St.  Criltofero,  the  athletic  figure  of  that 
faint,  groaning- under  the  weight  of  the  divine  Infant  on  his 
moulders.  They  are,  however,  far  inferior,  for  genuine 
pathos  and  claffic  execution,  to  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, on  the  head  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Genoa. 

Of  Giulio's  fcholars  and  affiltants,  the  moll  celebrated 
were  F.  Primaticcio,  chiefly  employed  in  the  iluccoes  and 
ornaments  of  the  palace  del  T. ;  Benedetto  Pagni  of  Pcfcia, 
who  accompanied  Giulio  from  Rome  to  Mantua  ;  and  Ri- 
naldo  Mantovano,  the  moll  expert  of  the  three,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Vafari,  who  laments  the  fhortnefs  of  his  life,  the 
greatell  painter  that  Mantua  ever  produced  :  the  altar-piece 
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of  Sta.  Agoftina  alia  Trinita  has  a  grandeur  of  flyle  above 
his  age,  and  has  by  fome  been  fufpefted  to  be  the  defign  of 
Giulio.  To  thefe  may  be  added  Fermo  Guifoni,  who  co- 
loured in  the  cathedral  the  Call  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  An- 
drew, from  the  moil  iludied  and  moll  beautiful  cartoon  of 
the  matter ;  and  Theodore  Ghigi,  or  as  he  fubfcribes  him- 
felf, Theodore  Mantovano,  a  great  defigner,  and  fo  prac- 
tifed  in  the  ftyle  of  Giulio,  that  after  his  death  he  was  fe- 
lefted  by  the  prince  to  finifh  feveral  of  his  works. 

In  addition  to  his  powers  as  a  painter,  Giulio  Romano 
poffeffed  a  v«ry  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
architecture  ;  and  was  employed  in  plans  for  feveral  of  the 
palaces  at  Rome  and  Mantua.  His  lad  architeftural  exer- 
tion was  the  ereftion  of  a  fplendid  manfion  for  himfelf  at 
Mantua.  Vafari  relates,  that  upon  the  death  of  San  Gallo, 
the  architeft  of  St.  Peter's,  Guilio  was  felefted  by  the  pope 
for  his  fucceffor,  but  was  prevented  leaving  Mantua  by  the 
interett  of  the  cardinal  Duke,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  wife 
and  her  immediate  friends  and  relations  ;  and  whilft  he  was 
endeavouring  to  furmount  thefe  difficulties,  and  enjoy  the 
proffered  honour  and  emolument,  he  was  feized  with  illnefs, 
and  borne  to  the  grave  in  the  year  1546,  and  in  the  54th  of 
his  age.  He  left  a  fon,  called,  after  his  refpefted  matter, 
Raphael,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  but  the  tradition  that 
he  poffeffed  talents  worthy  of  his  father.  He  died  in  1560, 
at  the  age  of  30.     Fufeh's  Pilkington. 

Romano,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Adda  and  Oglio  ;  11  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Bergamo. 

Romano,  or  Ramano  Cayo,  a  fmall  ifland  off  the  N. 
fhore  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  lies 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  clutter  of  ifles  called  the  King's 
Garden. 

Romano,  St.,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panaro  ;    18  miles  S.W.  of  Modena. 

ROMANOV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Jaroflavl,  on  the  Volga  ;  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jaroflavl.  N. 
lat.  570  46'.     E.  long.  390  40'. 

ROMANOVA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutflv,  on  the  Angara;  60  miles  W. S.W.  of  Ilimfk. 
— Alio,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov, 
on  the  Olonetz  ;    16  miles  S.  of  Lipetzk. 

ROMANOVKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Coffacks,  on  the  Don  ;  116  miles  E.N.E.  of  Azoph. — 
Alio,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  oi  Upha  ;  64 
miles  N.E.  of  Orenburg. 

ROMANOW,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kiev  ;  8  miles  N.E.  of  Zytomiers. — Alfo,  a  town 
of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ;  33  miles  W.  of  Przemyl. 
— Alfo,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  called  alfo  Romanowo,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Novogrodek  ;    18  miles  N.  ol   Sluck. 

ROMANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  feated  on  the  Ifere  ; 
two  polls  N.E.  of  Valence.  The  place  contains  6173,  and 
the  canton  15,180  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  225  kilio- 
metres,  in  1 1  communes.     N.  lat.  450  2'.     E.  long.  50  8'. 

Romans,  Romant,  Romanic,  or  Romance,  the  polite  lan- 
guage formerly  fpoken  at  the  court  of  France  ;  in  contradif- 
tinftion  to  the  Waloon,  or  ancient  Gaulifh,  fpoken  by  the 
common  people. 

The  Romans  having  fubd'ued  the  Gauls,  introduced  part 
of  their  language  among  them  ;  and  a  mixture  of  half  Latin, 
half  Gaulifh,  or  Celtic,  conftituted  the  Romans  ;  of  which 
the  modern  French  is  only  an  improvement. 

Hence,  to  enromance  was  to  write  in  romance,  &c.  See 
Romance. 

Covarruvias,  a  learned  Spanifh  writer,  obferves,  that  the 
4  name 
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name  romance  is  generical,  and  belongs  alike  to  the  Tufcan, 
French,  and  Spanifh  ;  inafmuch  as  all  thefe  were  derived 
from  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  the  Romans, 
being  conquerors,  introduced  into  thefe  provinces,  and 
which,  at  firft,  the  nobles  fpoke  and  wrote.  He  further 
fays,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  being  admitted  into  Spain,  was 
fpoken  as  in  Rome,  and  that  there  were  men  well  Ikilled  in 
it,  who  fpoke  and  wrote  it  with  greater  refinement  than  the 
vulgar  ;  but  upon  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  it  was  re- 
markably corrupted :  that  which  was  before  Roman  was 
converted  into  Romance,  which  is  equivalent  to  its  being 
derived  from  the  Romans.  And  it  farther  appears,  that 
the  name  Romance  was  given  to  the  Spanifh  language,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  Gothic. 

Mr.  Planta,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  Romanih  lan- 
guage (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvi.  part  i.  p.  129,  &c.  i,  which  is 
now  fpoken  in  the  molt  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
of  the  Grifons,  near  the  fourccs  oi  the  Rhine  and  the  En, 
informs  us,  that  this  language  confifts  of  two  principal  dia- 
lects ;  which,  though  partaking  of  the  fame  general  name, 
differ  fo  widely  as  to  conititute  in  a  manner  two  diftinct  lan- 
guages. One  dialect,  he  fays,  which  is  fpoken  in  the  En- 
gadine,  a  valley  extending  from  the  fource  of  the  En  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Tyrolefe,  is  by  the  inhabitants  called  Ladin. 
And  he  obferves,  that  the  Romanfh  lias  never  been  ufed  in 
any  regular  compofition  in  writing,  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, nor  affected  by  any  foreign  invafion,  or  intimate  con- 
nection :  but  that  it  is  at  prefent  the  identical  language  that 
was  fpoken  two  hundred  years  ago. 

This  learned  writer  obferves,  that  notwithilanding  the 
variety  of  conjectures  and  controvcrfies,  which  have  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  the  Gallic  Romance,  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  Roman,  and  the  idiom 
of  the  Celtic,  have  chiefly  contributed  to  its  formation  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  partakes  of  a  common  origin  with 
that  of  the  Grifons.  He  adds,  that  there  are  inconteilible 
proofs  that  this  language  was  once  univerfal  through  France, 
and  that  this,  and  not  immediately  the  Latin,  hath  been  the 
parent  of  the  Provencal,  and  afterwards  of  the  modern 
French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanifh. 

From  a  comparifon  of  the  two  Romances,  as  well  as  from 
the  fimilarity  of  their  origin,  Mr.  Planta  infers,  that  they 
are  one  and  the  fame  language. 

However,  whilft  the  Grifons  neglected  to  improve  their 
language,  or  had  no  opportunity  for  this  purpofe,  the  taftc 
and  fertile  genius  of  the  troubadours,  foftered  by  the  coun- 
tenance and  elegance  of  the  brilliant  courts  and  fplendid  no- 
bility of  Provence,  did  not  leave  theirs  long  in  the  rude 
ftate  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  ninth  century.  But  the 
change  being  gradual,  and  almoft  imperceptible,  the  French 
hiflorians  have  fixed  no  epocha  for  the  tranfition  of  the  Ro- 
mance into  the  Provencal.  Neverthelefs,  it  appears,  that 
the  former  language  had  received  no  considerable  alteration 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  ftill  bore  the  fame  name.  But 
after  this  era,  though  the  name  occurs,  the  language  diflin- 
guifhed  by  it  is  very  different  from  the  Romance  of  the 
ninth  century.  Allowing,  however,  the  univerfal  ufe  of 
the  Romance  all  over  France  till  the  twelfth  century,  and 
that  what  the  writers  of  thofe  times  fay  of  the  Gallic,  is  to 
be  underflood  of  the  Romance,  of  which  there  is  lufficient 
evidence,  it  follows,  fays  Mr.  Planta,  that  the  language  in- 
troduced into  England  under  Alfred,  and  afterwards  more 
univerfally  cftablifned  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  mult  have  been  an  emanation  of  the 
Romance,  very  near  akin  to  that  which  is  now  fpoken  in  the 
Alps. 

According  to  Du-Cange,  the  Romance  had  alfo  penetrated 
Vol.  XXX. 
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into  Scotland  before  the  twelfth  century.  The  fame  cor- 
ruption, or  coalefcencc,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Gallic  Ro- 
mance, and  that  of  the  Grifons,  mufl  alfo  have  produced,  in 
Italy,  a  language  much  relembling,  if  not  perfectly  limilar, 
to  thole  two  idioms.  It  appears  alfo,  from  what  has  been 
already  faid,  that  the  language  of  the  Romans  penetrated 
very  early  into  Spain,  and  that  the  Romance  was  very  com- 
mon in  that  kingdom.  The  univeriality  of  the  Romance 
in  the  French  dominions,  during  the  eleventh  century,  ac- 
counts for  its  introduction  into  Paleffine,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  Levant,  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  other  ad- 
venturers, who  engaged  under  him  in  the  crufades. 

This  writer  farther  adds,  that  the  heroic  achievements  and 
gallantry  of  the  knights  of  the  Crofs  gave  rife  to  a  fwarm 
of  fabulous  narrations,  which,  though  not  an  invention  of 
thofe  days,  were  yet,  from  the  name  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  ever  after  diflinguiflied  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Romances.  And  he  prefumes,  that  the  Ro- 
mance hath  been  preferved  fo  near  its  primitive  ftate,  not 
only  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons  but  in  feveral  other  re- 
mote and  unfrequented  parts. 

Mr.  Berington,  in  his  "Literary  Hiftory  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  recently  publifhed,  obferves,  that  the  language 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  French,  was  divided 
into  two  dialects,  both  of  which  bore  the  name  of  "  Ro- 
mane,'7 or  Romance,  becaufe  eacli  was  formed  on  the  bafis 
of  the  Roman  :  that  to  the  north  being  adulterated  by  a 
mixture  of  Frankifh  and  Norman  words  ;  whilft  the  dialect 
of  the  fouth  was  vitiated  by  words  transferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Oflrogoths,  Vifigoths,  and  Alani.  The  river 
Loire,  not  rigidly  taken,  was  their  common  boundary.  The 
firft  might  be  called  the  "  French  Romane,"  the  latter  the 
"  Provencal,"  becaufe  it  was  fpoken  by  the  fubjects  of  Rai- 
mond,  count  of  Provence,  well  known  in  the  armies  of  the 
crufaders.  The  characters  of  thefe  dialects,  however, 
though  owning  a  common  fource,  were  marked  by  ftrong 
lines  of  difference.  The  Provencal,  from  a  milder  climate, 
from  a  more  conftant  intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  and  from  a 
cloier  affinity  to  the  mother  tongue,  wasfoft  and  harmonious  : 
the  French  more  harfh,  as  retaining  more  of  its  northern 
mixture.  But  if  we  mention  the  countries  in  which  thefe 
languages  were  current  in  the  13th  century,  it  will  be  feen 
that  the  Provencal  was  confined  within  the  limits  above 
afiigned  it  ;  while  the  French  Romane,  overflowing  its  na- 
tural boundaries,  became  familiar  to  diftant  nations.  It 
pafled  with  the  conquerors  into  England,  where  it  was  pre- 
vioufly  fafhionable.  The  Norman  fettlers  rendered  it  fami- 
liar at  Naples  and  in  Sicily  ;  though  here  it  was  foon  van- 
quifhed  by  the  fuperior  fafcination  of  the  Italian  dialect. 
The  crufaders  carried  it  into  the  Eaft,  and  planted  it  in  Sy- 
ria, in  Paleftine,  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Conftantinople,  where 
it  was  at  leaft  as  permanent  as  the  conqucfts  which  they  had 
made. 

ROMANTRINO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Novarefe  ;  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  Novara. 

ROMANUS  I.,  Lecapenu.s,  in  Biography,  emperor  of 
the  Eaft,  rofe  from  an  obfeure  origin  to  various  employments 
under  Leo  the  philofopher,  and  was,  at  one  time,  poflefied 
of  the  command  of  the  naval  armies.  Having  rendered  liim- 
felf  all-powerful  at  court,  he  perfuaded  the  prince  Conftan- 
tine  to  marry  his  daughter,  banilhed  the  emprefs-mothcr 
Zoe  to  a  monaftery,  and  in  919  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
crowned  emperor  by  the  patriarch.  He  affociatcd  his  three 
fons  in  the  imperial  authority,  and  ordered  their  names,  witli 
his  own,  to  be  placed  in  all  edicts  before  that  of  the  lawful 
emperor  Conftantinc.  The  adherents  of  the  latter  made 
fomc  attempts  to  free  him  from  tlus  l'ervitude,  but  they 
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were  fruftrated  and  puni(hed.  During  thefe  inteftine  dif- 
turbances,  Simeon,  king  of  Bulgaria,  renewed  his  inroads  on 
the  empire,  and  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  Conitantinople. 
Romanus  brought  him  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace,  and  the 
Roman  admiral,  about  this  time,  entirely  deitroyed  a  Sara- 
cen fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Lemnos.  Simeon  dying  in  927, 
his  fon  Peter  refumed  holtilities,  and  broke  into  the  Con- 
ltantinopolitan  territory,  but  peace  was  concluded,  and  a 
marriage  entered  into  with  the  emperor's  grand-daughter  to 
the  Bulgarian  king.  An  invafion  of  the  Roman  dominions 
in  Alia  by  the  Syrian  Saracens  was  repulfed  by  the  imperial 
general ;  and  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  Romanus 
had  equal  fuccefs  againft  the  Ruffians,  who  had  ravaged  the 
empire  with  a  numerous  fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  Romanus 
loft  his  eldelt  fon  Chriitopher,  and  the  two  remaining 
brothers  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  with  their  father. 
The  youngeft  fon  of  Romanus  formed  a  confpiracy  for  his 
father's  dethronement,  and  in  December  944,  his  apartment 
was  entered  by  night,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  an  illand  of 
the  Propontis.  He  there  aflumed  the  religious  habit  and 
life,  and  died  in  946  in  this  retreat,  a  true  penitent  for  the 
injuftice  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  Conftantine.  Previoufly 
to  his  deceafe,  his  two  fons  were  banifhed  to  the  fame  ifland, 
whom  he  reproached,  when  he  met  them  on  the  beach,  for  their 
ingratitude  and  unkindnefs  to  him,  neverthelefs  he  very  rea- 
dily allowed  them  to  lhare  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet. 
Lecapenus  does  not  appear,  fays  Gibbon,  to  have  polleffed 
either  the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  tyrant.  The  fpirit  and  acti- 
vity of  his  private  life  dillolved  away  in  the  fun-fhine  of  the 
throne  ;  and  in  his  licentious  pleafures,  he  forgot  the  fafety 
both  of  the  republic  and  of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  re- 
ligious character,  he  refpetted  the  fanftity,  the  innocence  of 
youth,  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
people.      Univer  Hift.      Gibbon. 

Romanus  II.,  called  the  Tnung,  fucceeded  his  father, 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  959.  He  had  married 
Theophano,  a  woman  of  mean  origin,  who  was  charged 
with  having  been  chiefly  inftrumental  in  the  alleged  crime  of 
poifoning  his  father.  Romanus  was  fuppofed  to  poffefs  con- 
fiderable  talents,  but  he  was  habitually  attached  to  frivolous 
amufements  and  diflolute  pleaiures,  and  reiigned  all  care  of 
the  ftate  to  his  chief  chamberlain.  In  the  morning,  this 
luxurious  emperor  vifited  the  circus  ;  at  noon  he  feafted  the 
fenators  ;  the  greatett  part  of  the  afternoon  he  fpent  in  the 
tennis-court,  the  only  theatre  of  his  victories  ;  from  thence 
he  pafled  over  to  the  Aiiatic  fide  of  the  Bofphorus,  hunted 
and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the  largeft  iize,  and  returned 
to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the  labours  of  the  day. 
He  banifhed  from  court  his  mother  Helena,  and  his  two 
filters,  who  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  great  indigence. 

During  the  fhort  reign  of  this  emperor,  the  two  brothers, 
Nicephorus  Phocas  and  Leo,  obtained  great  fucceffes  againft 
the  Saracens  in  Crete  and  the  Eaft,  while  the  emperor  was 
wafting  his  time  in  indolence.  According  to  fome  hiftorians, 
debauchery,  but  according  to  others,  the  evil  practices  of 
Theophano,  brought  his  life  to  a  clofe  in  the  year  963,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 
Univer.  Hift.    Gibbon,  vol.  ix. 

Romanus  III.,  named  Argyrus,  a  patrician  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  nearly  related  to  Conltantine  IX.  During  the 
laft  illnefs  of  that  emperor,  he  was  offered  his  daughter  Zoe 
for  a  wife,  with  the  title  of  Caelar.  He  would  readily  have 
declined  the  high  honour  intended  for  him.  but  was  told  the 
lofs  of  his  eyes  or  his  life  mult  be  the  coufequence  of  his 
refufal.  His  wife,  devoted  to  his  welfare,  as  well  as  ardently 
attached  to  his  perfon,  made  way  for  a  new  marriage,  by 
retiring  herfelf  to  a  convent,  and  in  1028  Romanus  efpoufed 
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the  princefs  Zoe.  On  the  death  of  Conftantine  he  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  throne,  and  began  his  reign  by  eafing 
the  people  of  fome  of  their  taxes,  and  performing  other 
popular  adts.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  the  Saracens 
having  invaded  Syria,  the  emperor  refolved  to  march  in  per- 
fon againft  them,  but  he  was  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  his 
baggage,  and  a  great  part  of  his  army.  After  his  return, 
feveral  public  calamities  in  the  empire  followed,  which  occa- 
fioned  him  entirely  to  apply  his  mind  to  works  of  piety.  In 
the  mean  time  the  emprefs  Zee,  who,  at  an  advanced  age, 
continued  to  follow  a  licentious  courfe  of  life,  attached 
herfelf  to  a  new  lover  of  mean  birth,  whom  (he  wifhed  to  raifc 
to  the  purple,  and  (he  juftified  the  Roman  maxim,  that  every 
adulterefs  is  capable  of  poifoning  her  hufband.  To  effect: 
her  purpofe,  fne  caufed  the  deadly  cup  to  be  administered 
to  her  hufband  ;  and  finding  it  too  flow  in  its  operation,  (he 
employed  an  affaffin,  who  fuffocated  him  in  the  bath.  He 
died  in  1034,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  and  a  half.  Gibbon. 
Univer.  Hilt. 

Romanus  IV.,  named  Diogenes,  a  defcendant  of  Ro- 
manus Argyrus,  in  the  regency  of  Eudocia,  widow  of 
Conftantine  Ducas,  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  for  railing  him- 
lelf  to  the  throne,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
death.  This  punifhment,  on  account  of  his  fine  perfon,  was 
commuted  for  a  (hort  exile,  after  which  the  imperial  widow 
nominated  him  to  the  command  of  her  armies,  and  in  1067 
(he  married  him,  and  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  had 
not  occupied  the  throne  more  than  two  months,  before  he 
put  himielf  at  the  head  of  the  few  troops  he  could  affemble, 
and  eroded  the  Hellefpont  to  attack  the  Turkifh  fultan,  who 
had  made  incurlions  into  his  territories.  He  came  up  with 
the  Turks,  who  were  retiring  loaded  with  rich  fpoils.  He 
attacked  and  routed  them  with  great  (laughter,  and  purfuing 
his  blow,  recovered  Aleppo  and  Hierapolis.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing campaigns,  Romanus  difplayed  his  military  talents  to 
great  advantage,  and  finally  drove  the  Turks  acrofs  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  fourth  campaign  he  led  a  numerous  army 
to  the  deliverance  of  Armenia.  After  this  he  fhared  in  de- 
feat, and  was,  in  a  general  engagement,  left  alone,  almoft  in 
the  midft  of  his  enemies,  and  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Turkifh  fultan,  who  obliged  him  to  fign  an  humiliating 
treaty,  and  then  fet  him  at  liberty.  During  his  misfortunes, 
a  revolution  was  effected  at  Conftantinople :  Eudocia  had 
been  driven  from  the  throne,  and  (hut  up  in  a  monaftery  ; 
and  her  eldeft  fon,  Michael  Ducas,  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor.  Romanus  was  dethroned,  and  his  eyes  torn  out  with 
circumltances  of  fo  much  cruelty  that  he  foon  died.  This 
happened  in  107  1,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  and  eight 
months.     Univer.  Hift. 

Romanus,  pope,  was  elected  to  that  dignity  in  the  year 
897,  upon  the  expulfion  of  Stephen  VI.  and  VII.  Little 
is  recorded  of  him  :  he  is  laid  by  Platina  to  have  annulled 
the  acts  of  his  predeceffor,  and,  in  particular,  to  have  de- 
clared his  proceedings  agamft  the  corpfe  and  memory  of 
pope  Formofus  unjuit  and  illegal.  Romanus'  dignity  was 
of  very  (hort  duration  ;  he  died  before  he  had  been  in  pof- 
feffion  of  it  quite  four  months.      Bower. 

ROMAON,  St.,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira  ;   19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Vifeu. 

ROMBACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; 
2  miles  N.  of  Hasfurt. 

ROMBLON,  or  Romblino,  one  of  the  fmaller  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat. 
12°  40'.     E.  long.  1210  58'. 

ROMBOUTS,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  a  native  of 
Antwerp,  and  born  in  1597,  was  a  painter  of  very  confi- 
derable  merit.     At  firft  he  ltudied  under  Abraham  Janfens  ; 

but 
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but  in  his  20th  year  he  went  to  Italy,  and  there  began  his 
career  as  an  hiftorical  painter.  He  was  patronized  by  the 
duke  of  Tufcany,  and  painted  feveral  large  compositions 
for  that  prince,  who  honoured  and  rewarded  him  liand- 
fomely.  On  his  return  to  Antwerp  he  found  Rubens  in 
pofleflion  of  full  fame  ;  and  foon  perceived  how  difficult  it 
was  for  him  to  meet  with  that  degree  of  ellimation  at 
home  which  he  had  received  abroad.  A  noble  emulation, 
however,  (limulated  him  to  enter  the  litis  with  that  great 
mailer  ;  and  though  he  certainly  was  not  adequate  to  the 
combat,  yet  he  exhibited  confiderable  prowefs,  which  even 
Rubens  acknowledged. 

As  he  died  at  the  age  of  40,  his  works  are  not  numerous. 
The  principal  ones,  among  thofe  executed  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  were  painted  for  the  court-lioufe  of  Ghent. 

He  likewife  painted  pictures  of  low  fubjefts,  fuch  as 
mountebanks  and  their  attendants,  foldicrs  playing  at  cards, 
&c.  &c.  ;  which  he  did  as  paftime,  or  merely  to  acquire 
money,  but  they  are  not  among  his  belt  performances.  On 
the  hiftorical  pictures  he  produced,  his  reputation  refts  for 
fupport,  and  is  upheld  to  a  confiderable  rank. 

ROME,  1  in  Geography  and  Hi/lory.     The 

Roman  Empire,  ifje.  J  ancient  city  of  Rome,  fituated  on 
the  river  Tiber,  ineaft  longitude  13°,  and  about  41  Jcof  north 
latitude,  though  in  its  origin  one  of  the  moll  humble  of  cities, 
was  deilined  to  become  the  capital  of  the  largeft  empire  in  the 
ancient  world.  In  modern  hiftory  it  has  been  famous  for  being 
the  centre  of  an  ecclefiailical  tyranny,  under  which,  for  many 
centuries,  the  greater  part  of  what  may  be  denominated  the 
civilized  world  was  held  in  fubjeftion.  The  city  of  Rome, 
without  difpute,  was  founded  by  Romulus  ;  but  we  may 
trace  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  that  is,  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  ./Eneas,  the  hero  celebrated  in  Trojan  ilory. 
When  the  Greeks  became  mailers  of  Troy,  jEucas,  with 
the  forces  under  his  command,  retired  into  the  fortrefs, 
which,  for  fome  time,  they  defended  with  great  bravery  ; 
but  being  at  length  compelled  to  yield,  he  conveyed  away 
his  gods,  his  father,  wife,  and  children,  and  fled,  with  a 
numerous  crowd  of  Trojans  attached  to  him,  to  the  ftrong 
places  of  mount  Ida.  Here,  however,  his  enemies  followed 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  negociate  a  peace,  the  terms  of 
which  forced  him  to  quit  the  Trojan  territories  altogether  : 
the  Greeks,  on  their  part,  engaged  not  to  moled  him  iu  his 
retreat.  ./Eneas  accordingly  equipped  a  fleet,  in  order  to  feek 
n,  fettlemcnt  in  fome  foreign  land.  The  Trojan  having  crof^-d 
the  Hellefpont,  arrived  in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene,  where  he 
built  a  city,  calling  it,  from  himfelf,  ./Eneia,  and  left  in  it  a 
part  of  his  followers.  From  thence  he  failed  to  Delos,  and 
thence  to  Cythera,  where  he  erefted  a  temple  to  Venus. 
He  built  another,  to  the  fame  goddefs,  in  Zacynthus,  and 
in  this  ifland  he  inilituted  games,  named  "  tlie  races  of 
Venus  and  ./Eneas."  Wherever  the  Trojan  hero  went  he 
left  memorials  of  himfelf,  and  in  the  time  of  Dionyfius 
thefe  were  (lillexilling  in  the  places  already  mentioned,  and 
in  many  others,  as  at  Leucas,  Aftium,  Dodona,  &c. 
which  were  accordingly  regarded  as  indifputable  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  ./Eneas'  voyage  to  Epirus  :  and  "  that  he 
came  into  Italy,"  fay"  Dionyfius,  "  we  have  the  concurrent 
tellimony  of  all  the  Romans ;  the  ceremonies  they  ob- 
ferve  in  their  facrifices  and  feftivals  bear  witnefs  to  it ; 
alfo  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many 
other  things  that  nobody  can  reafonably  rejeft  as  fable." 

./Eneas  tirft  landed  in  Italy,  after  eroding  the  Ionian  fea, 
at  Cape  Minerva,  in  Japygia ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Drepanum  in  Sicily,  to  which  place  El/mus  and  jEgyitus, 
who  had  efcaped  from  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had 
brought  a  Trojan  colony.     ./Eneas  augmented  this  colony, 
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by  leaving  a  part  of  his  own  followers  ;  and  then  crofting 
the  Tyrrhenian  fea,  he  bent  his  courfe  for  Italy.  He  gave 
the  name  of  Palinurus  to  the  cape  at  which  he  firft  landed, 
from  one  of  his  pilots,  who  died  there.  From  this  place  he 
failed  to  feveral  other  parts,  till  at  length  the  Trojan  prince, 
and  his  faithful  attendant'!,  finilhed  their  long  voyages  on 
the  coafl  of  Latium,  a  fmall  territory  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the 
river  Tiber,  which  now  contains  a  part  of  the  prefent  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma.  Latinus  was  the  king  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  of  it  were  called  Latins.  Here  ./Eneas  and 
his  followers  undertook  to  raife  a  lecond  Troy,  hoping  that 
they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  adventures. 

When  ./Eneas  arrived  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Rutuli,  but  his  fuccefs  was  very  doubtful :  he 
accordingly  affigned  to  ./Eneas  and  his  followers  a  track  of 
land  for  their  fettlement,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould 
join  their  arms  to  his  againll  the  Rutuli,  who  were  to  be 
coniidered  as  their  common  enemy.  ./Eneas  accepted  the 
conditions  offered,  and  complied  with  his  engagement 
fo  faithfully,  that  Latinus  repofed  in  him  the  moft  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  only 
daughter,  Lavinia,  thus  fecuring  to  him  the  fucceffion  to 
the  throne  of  Latium  ;  hence  ./Eneas  changed  the  name  of 
his  camp  from  Troy,  and  called  it  Lavinium,  in  honour  of 
his  wife.  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  of  their 
leader,  by  making  alliances  with  Latin  families  j  fo  that  in 
a  very  fhort  time  they  became  one  nation,  united  by  the 
clofell  bonds. 

There  was,  however,  a  caufe  for  confiderable  ftrife  ex- 
cited  by  this  union  :  Turnus,  nearly  related  to  the  queen, 
and  who  had  been  brought  up  by  Latinus,  had  entertained 
hopes  of  having  Lavinia  for  his  wife  ;  when,  therefore,  he 
faw  that  princefs  given  to  ^Eneas,  he  inftantly  joined  the 
Rutuli ;  but  in  the  firft  battle  after  this  confederacy,  both 
Turnus  and  Latinus  were  fiain  :  the  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  ./Eneas  came  into  quiet  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  His  reign  was,  however,  fhort  ; 
but  during  that  period  he  eftablifhed  the  worfhip  of  the 
gods  of  his  own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latins 
he  added  that  of  Troy.  The  tws  palladiums,  which  had 
been  the  proteftors  of  that  city,  became  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Lavinium,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
He  introduced,  likewife,  the  worihip  of  Vefta,  and  ap- 
pointed certain  virgins,  called,  from  her,  Vcftals,  to  keep  a 
(ire  burning  in  honour  of  the  goddefs.  Many  other  deities, 
who  had  been  reverenced  in  Troy,  became  probably  known 
to  the  Latins  by  means  of  ./Eneas,  which  might  be  the 
occafion  of  his  being  deiignated  by  the  appellation  of  the 
pious  ./Eneas.  This  hero  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  head 
the  united  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Trojans  againft  the 
Rutuli,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Mezcntius,  king  of 
the  Tyrrhenians.  A  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  till  night, 
when  ./Eneas,  being  pufhed  to  the  banks  of  the  Numicus, 
which  was  a  boundary  of  Lavinium,  and  being  forced  into 
that  river,  was  unfortunately  drowned.  The  Trojans  had, 
however,  addrefs  enough  not  only  to  conceal  his  body, 
but  to  pretend  that,  inilead  of  his  having  been  drowned,  he 
was  fuddenly  taken  up  to  heaven,  where,  in  the  character 
of  a  deity,  he  was  overlooking  the  conduft  of  his  fubjefts  : 
who,  in  honour  of  the  newly-formed  god,  ereftcd  to  him 
a  temple,  under  the  title  of  "  Jupiter  Indiges." 

Upon  the  death  of  jEneas,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  foil 
Eurylcon,  named  alfo  Afcanius  and  lulus,  who  contended 
with  Mezentius,  and  in  the  end  obliged  him  to  fue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted,  upon  condition  that  for  the  future 
the  river  Tiber  fhould  be  the  boundary  between  the  Latin 
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and  Etrurian  territories.  Afcanius  was  the  fon  of  JEneas 
by  his  firit  wife,  and  of  him  Lavinia,  who  was  left  pregnant 
by  JEneas,  began  to  be  jealous,  and  retired  to  the  woods, 
where  (he  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  which,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  fhe  named  Silvias.  Afcanius  after  a  time  dif- 
covered  the  place  of  Lavinia's  retreat,  and  perfuaded  her 
to  return  ;  from  this  time  he  treated  Silvius  not  only  as  a 
brother,  but  refigned  to  him  the  kingdom  as  his  rightful 
inheritance,  and  built  for  himfelf  a  capital  to  a  new  ftate, 
which  he  called  Alba  Longa.  After  he  had  reigned  twelve 
years  in  his  new  kingdom,  Afcanius  died,  leaving  a  fon, 
named  lulus,  between  whom  and  Silvius  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion  lay,  the  latter  being  the  fon,  aud  the  former  the 
grandfon  of  jEneas.  At  length  the  two  kingdoms  were 
united  under  Silvius  ;  and  as  a  compenfation  to  lulus,  he 
was  appointed  to  fovereign  power  in  matters  relating  to 
religion,  a  power  which  thenceforward  continued  in  his 
family.  Silvius  was  fucceeded  by  thirteen  kings  of  the 
fame  race,  who  reigned,  it  is  faid,  though  with  no  great 
probability,  during  a  fpace  of  400  years.  Of  thefe  little 
certain  can  be  known  ;  one  of  them,  it  appears,  was  named 
Tiberinus,  who  engaged  in  a  war  which  proved  fatal  to  him  ; 
for,  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
bula,  he  was  forced  into  that  river  and  drowned,  whence 
the  river  was  afterwards  named  the  Tiber,  which  appellation  it 
has  borne  ever  fince.  Agrippa  fucceeded  Tiberinus,  and 
after  him  Alladius  reigned,  who  was  followed  by  Aventinus, 
who  left  his  name  to  a  certain  hill,  in  which  he  was  in- 
terred. Procas,  the  fucceffor  of  Aventinus,  was  father  of 
Numitor  and  Amulius,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  the 
throne  to  Numitor.  This  prince  was  driven  from  the  go- 
vernment by  Amulius,  who,  to  fecure  it  lor  himfelf,  mur- 
dered iEgeitus,  Numitor's  only  fon,  and  forced  his  daughter, 
Rhea  Sylvia,  to  devote  herfelf  to  the  worfhip  of  Vella,  by 
which  me  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity.  Her  virtue, 
it  was  feigned,  was  violated  by  the  god  Mars  ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  fhe  was  delivered  of  two 
fons,  who  were  placed  in  a  wooden  trough,  and  fent 
floating  down  the  Tiber.  From  this  dangerous  fituation 
they  were  refcued  by  Faudulus,  the  king's  fhepherd,  and 
fuckled  by  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  who,  for  her  want  of 
good  conduit,  was  named  Lupa,  a  circumftance  that  gave 
rife  to  the  fable  of  the  twins  having  been  fuckled  by  a  fhe- 
wolf. 

Great  care  was  taken  of  their  education,  and  as  they 
grew  up  they  exhibited  fomething  in  their  appearance  and 
behaviour,  that  denoted  them  to  be  above  the  common  race 
of  (hepherds :  and  at  length  Fauitulus  difclofed  to  them 
their  real  defcent,  which  mfpired  them  with  the  ambition  of 
doing  fomething  worthy  of  their  high  birth.  They  had 
already  obtained  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
before  they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  they  had 
taken  part  in  a  quarrel  between  Amulius  and  Numkor,  in 
which  the  former  was  depofed  and  killed,  and  the  latter 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Alba.  Numitor,  in  gratitude  for 
their  fervice,  advifed  them  to  undertake  the  founding  of 
a  new  colony  ;  and  to  afiift  them  in  the  projeft,  he  be- 
llowed upon  them  thofe  lands  near  the  Tiber  where  they 
had  been  brought  up,  fupplied  them  with  all  kinds  of  in- 
plements  for  breaking  up  the  ground,  and  with  flaves  and 
cattle,  and  granted  full  liberty  to  his  fubjefts  to  join 
them. 

For  the  more  fpeedily  carrying  on  their  work,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  divide  thofe  who  wer«  employed  in  it 
into  two  companies,  one  under  each  brother ;  a  circumftance 
which,  however  well  intended,  gave  birth  to  two  rival  fac- 
tione,  which  openly  manifefted  themfelves  when  the  choice 
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was  to  be  made  of  a  place  for  the  building  of  their  new  city , 
the  one  being  for  the  mount  Aventine,  and  the  other  for 
the  Palatine  mountain  :  difputes  on  the  fubjedl  came  at 
kill  to  open  hoflilities,  and  Remus  was  killed.  By  what 
means  his  death  happened  is  not  certain  ;  but  according 
to  Livy  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  his  brother. 

Regal  Slate  of  Rome. — Remulus,  being  now  at  the  head 
of  the  colony,  applied  all  his  talents  to  the  rearing  of  the 
new  city,  which  he  propofed  to  call  after  his  own  name. 
He  lixed  upon  mount  Palatine  for  its  fituation,  and  per- 
formed all  thofe  ceremonies  which  were  connected  with  the 
fuperltition  of  the  Etrurians.  As  to  the  exadt  year  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  there  is  a  confiderable  difagreement 
among  chronologers,  but  it  is  generally  referred  to  753 
before  the  birth  of  Chrifl.  When  the  city  was  finifhed, 
which  probably  confided  of  about  a  thoutand  houfes,  or 
rude  huts,  the  people,  being  allembled  to  make  choice  of  a 
government  moll  agreeable  to  their  wiflies,  determined  upon 
a  monarchy,  and  refolved  to  take  Romulus  as  their  king. 
Being,  unquellionably,  a  man  of  a  vigorous  mind,  he  imme- 
diately applied  himfelf  to  the  eltablifhment  of  good  order, 
and  to  the  formation  of  certain  rules  or  laws  by  which  his 
fubjedls  were  to  be  bound.  He  afl'umed  a  habit  of  diftin&ion 
for  himfelf,  appointed  twelve  lidlors  to  attend  him  as  guards, 
and  divided  his  fubjetts  into  different  ranks.  The  lands  he 
diltributed  into  three  portions,  one  for  the  fupport  of  go- 
vernment ;  another  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  ;  and  the 
third  he  divided  into  equal  portions  of  two  acres  to  each 
Roman  citizen.  After  this  he  formed  a  fenate,  confiding 
of  a  hundred  perions,  afterwards  increafed  to  200,  chofen 
from  among  the  fuperior  clafs  of  the  people,  and  from 
whom  the  Patrician  families  were  defcended.  Thisaffembly 
were  not  only  to  be  judges  in  matters  of  fmall  importance, 
but  to  debate  and  refolve  upon  fuch  public  affairs  as  the  king 
propofed,  and  to  determine  them  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 
The  people  at  large  were  allowed  to  create  magiftrates, 
enadl  laws,  and  refolve  upon  any  war  in  which  the  king 
fhould  propofe  to  engage.  Romulus  next  proceeded  to  fettle 
the  religious  affairs  of  his  people,  and  he  added  many  of  the 
Trojan  deities  to  thofe  whom  the  aborigines,  or  Italian 
natives,  already  worfhipped.  He  chofe  priells,  inftituted 
feltivals,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular  fyftem  of 
religion. 

After  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  political  fagacity 
and  talents  of  Romulus,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  firfl  conflitution  had  a  natural  foundation  in  the 
ufages  of  barbarous  nations ;  though  many  of  his  infti- 
tutions,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  bear  the  traces  of  a 
dilccrning  and  adlive  mind. 

The  Sabines  were  the  mod  formidable  enemies  of  the 
early  Romans  ;  but  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  who  reigned 
37  years,  Numa,  a  Sabine,  was  elefled  king.  He  was,  in 
his  own  nature,  formed  for  pacific  meafures,  and  a  wor- 
fhipper  of  the  gods  ;  he  endeavoured  to  give  his  people  the 
fame  eharatler.  To  increafe  his  influence,  and  render  his 
government  more  powerful,  he  pretended  to  divine  infpira- 
tion.  As  we  have  feen  in  fome  preceding  articles,  fee 
Calendar,  Numa,  &c.  he  reformed  the  calendar,  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  following  the  courfe  of  the 
moon  ;  and  diftinguifhed  the  days  into  thofe  in  which  civil 
occupations  might  be  carried  on,  and  thofe  that  were  to  be 
devoted  to  religious  purpoles.  The  bufinefs  of  agriculture 
was  lawful  on  the  latter,  as  a  religious  duty.  This  wife 
prince  reigned  forty-three  years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 

Tulhus  Hollilius,  whofe  reign  commenced  in  the  year 
670  B.C.  His  difpofition  was  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Numa. 
He  made  frequent  wars  upon  his  neighbours  ;  and  alienated 
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the  Sabines  from  the  Romans,  who  became  the  mod  powerful 
of  their  enemies.     Tullius  reigned  thirty-three  years. 

Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  grandfon  to 
Numa,  inherited  his  virtues,  to  which  he  joined  the  talents 
of  a  warrior.  He  greatly  increafed  the  population  of 
Rome,  by  naturalizing  the  conquered  Itates  ;  and  he  built 
the  port  of  Oftia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  His  reign  con- 
tinued twenty-four  years.      See  AncUS. 

The  fifth  king  of  Rome,  Tarquinius  Prifcits,  a  citizen 
of  Corinth,  noted  for  his  great  liberality  and  vad  wealth, 
was  vi&orious  in  his  wars,  and  he  adorned  the  city  with 
works  of  utility  and  magnificence.  Such  were  the  Cincus, 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Cloac;e,  thofe  immenfe  common 
fewers  which  led  to  the  belief  that  Rome  had  bgpn  built  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of  much  greater  magnitude. 
This  king  was  affaflinated  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign  ;  and 
was  fuccecded  by 

Servius  Tullius,  his  fon-in-law,  who  very  much  improved 
the  city  with  ufeful  edifices,  and  by  extending  its  bound- 
aries. He  alfo  made  fome  new  arrangements  in  the  divifion 
of  the  citizens ;  of  which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay 
more  under  the  biographical  article  Servk's  Tullius.  This 
king  was  adaH'mated,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  by 
his  own  daughter  Tullia,  who  had  married  Tarquinius,  the 
grandfon  of  Prifcus,  and  who  thus  paved  the  way  for  her 
huuSand  to  afcend  the  vacant  throne. 

The  government  of  this  Tarquin  was  fyflematieally 
tyrannical,  and  from  his  haughtinefs  he  obtained  the  furname 
of  Proud.  By  his  ill  conduct  he  at  length  roufed  the  ven- 
geance of  the  people  againll  him,  and  they  not  only  ex- 
pelled the  tyrant,  but  at  one  blow  aboliflied  the  regal  govern- 
ment at  Rome.     See  Takqi;init;n. 

The  regal  form  of  government  fubfifted  244  years,  during 
which  there  were  only  feven  kings,  of  whom  two  died 
violent  deaths,  and  one  was  depofed.  Thefe  circumdances 
throw  a  confiderablc  degree  of  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  Roman  hiilory,  as  the  reigns  of  monarchs  who  die  in 
the  common  courfe  of  nature  cannot  be  averaged  fo  high 
as  thirty  years,  whereas,  notwithltutiding  the  violent  deaths 
and  deposition  of  three  of  the  kings,  the  average  length  of 
their  reigns  is  more  than  thirty-four  years  each.  Befides,  it 
is  admitted  that  for  the  firft  five  centuries  after  the  building  of 
Rome,  there  were  no  hidorians,  and,  according  to  Livy, 
almoll  all  the  ancient  records  were  dedroyed  when  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

At  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  government, 
the  territory  of  the  Romans  was  extremely  limited.  The 
chief  life  which  they  made  of  their  victories  was  to  natu- 
ralize the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  conquered  dates,  and 
fo  increafe  their  population  ;  thus  their  itrength  being  always 
fuperior  to  their  enterprises',  they  laid  a  folid  foundation  of 
their  empiri  . 

Confular  Slate  of  Rome. — When  the  regal  government  was 
aboliflied,  it  was  agreed  to  commit  the  fupreme  authority 
to  two  magiftrates,  who  fliould  be  annually  elected  by  the 
people  from  the  Patrician  order.  To  thefe  officers  they 
gave  the  title  of  confuls,  a  name,  as  it  has  been  faid,  that 
was  intended  to  defignate  the  counfellors  of  the  republic, 
rather  than  its  fovcreigns,  though,  iq  point  of  fact,  their 
authority  differed  fcarcely  in  any  thmg  from  that  of  kin  . 
They  had  the  fupreme  administration  01  juftice,  the  difpofal 
of  the  public  money,  the  power  ol  convoking  the  fenate 
and  alfembling  the  people,  ratlin  '  the  armies,  and  the  rij  lit 
of  making  peace  and  war.  Their  authority  was,  how- 
ever, limited  to  a  year.  The  full  conful  were  Brutus  and 
Collatinus,  the  hufband  of  that  Lucretia  whole  death  had 
occaiioncd  the  revolution  which  deilroyed  the  regal  power. 


Tarquin  was,  at  this  time,  in  Etruria,  where  he  got  two  of 
the  mod  powerful  cities,  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe.  He  had  alfo  numerous  and  powerful  partizans  at 
Rome,  and  a  plot  was  contrived  to  open  the  gates  to  admit 
him.  The  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and  Brutus  had  the 
mortification  to  find  his  two  fons  in  the  number  of  con- 
fpirators.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  forget  the-  affedion  of 
the  parent,  and  to  confider  their  cafes  as  conful  ;  he  ac- 
cordingly condemned  them  to  be  beheaded  in  his  prefence. 
This  aft  of  fevere  judice  druck  fuch  terror  into  the  Romans, 
that  fcarcely  any  perfon  ventured  to  oppofe  the  conful  ;  and 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  bring  back  monarchy,  proved 
unfuccefsful.  To  fecure  themfelves  againd  the  aflaults  of 
every  invader,  the  Romans  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  which  fubfided  250  years.  All  precau- 
tions, however,  that  were  ufed  for  the  prcfervation  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  date,  could  not  guard  the  people  againd 
the  oppreflion  of  the  nobility.  The  former  foon  found  that 
they  had  only  changed  their  maiters,  and  embraced  the 
mere  fhadow  of  liberty.  They  made  heavy  complaints  ; 
thefe  were  followed  by  ads  of  rebellion,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  B.C.  49S.  Peace  was  redored  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  dictator,  a  magidrate  who  was  elected  for  the 
period  of  fix  months,  and  who  was  inverted  with  abfolute 
and  unlimited  authority.  Lartius,  nominated  to  this  office, 
armed  the  lictors  with  axes,  fummoned  the  whole  people  to 
the  public  ademblies,  and  calling  over  the  names,  enrolled 
all  fuch  as  he  judged  mod  fit  for  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
inflicting,  without  hefitation,  capital  punifhment  upon  thofe 
who  dared  to  refill  the  order. 

The  fpirit  of  the  people,  though  checked  for  a  time,  was 
not  fubdued  ;  they  again  complained,  remondrated,  and  even 
rebelled  ;  and  Rome,  for  feme  years,  was  the  fcenc  of  anarchy 
and  fedition.  At  length  the  fenate,  alarmed  by  the  idea  of 
a  general  revolt,  abated  their  former  rigour,  in  fome  mca- 
fure  eafed  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  fecured  their 
future  intereds  by  the  creation  of  five  new  magillrates, 
called  tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
people,  whofe  perfons  were  to  be  facred,  whole  bulincfs  it 
was  to  defend  the  oppreded,  to  pardon  odences,  to  arraign 
the  enemies  of  the  people  ;  and,  when  they  judged  it  ne- 
ceifary,  to  dop,  by  their  fiat,  the  whole  machine  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  tribunes  demanded,  and  obtained,  two  other  ma- 
giftrates to  aflid  them,  who  were  named  Edilea,  from  t he- 
charge  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  being  committed 
to  them.  From  this  era,  which  was  about  493  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chritt,  the  commencement  of  the  popular  con- 
llitution  of  the  Roman  republic  may  be  dated. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  foon  rofe  to  an  unexpected 
height,  and  proved  the  fource  of  perpetual  diflentions  in 
Rome.  The  nobles  and  patricians  had  dill  in  view  an 
aridocratical  form  of  government,  while  the  tribunes  aimed 
at  nothing  (hort  of  a  complete  democracy,  ho[Hng  thereby 
to  increafe  their  own  power  and  influence.  The  tribunes 
prevailed,  and  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  of  inflexible  virtue, 
was,  in  the  year  491  B.C.,  banifhed.  Encouraged  by  the 
fuccefs  of  the  tribunes,  Spurius  Qaffius  Vifeellinus,  an  .1111- 
bitious  patrician,  afpired  to  the  fupreme  power.  To  ac- 
complifh  his  purpofc,  he  flattered  the  people  by  propoling 
the  Agrarian  law,  which  caviled  tip  moil  violent  commo- 
tions in  the  date,  llisamlnli.  the  end,  pimilhed 
with  death,  and  from  this  time  perpetual  contentions  and 
difcords  fubfided  between  the  tribunes  ,uul  patricians.  The 
number  of  the  former  was  increafed  to  ten,  and  thi  1 1 
procured  the  right  of  electing  them  in  an  all.  n  u  .J 
by  the  tribes.     From  this  period  the  fupreme  authority  in 
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the  Roman  republic  may  be  confidered  as  having  pafi"ed 
completely  from  the  higher  order  into  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

Hitherto  the  Romans  had  no  written  laws.  So  long  as 
the  monarchy  fubfilted,  the  will  of  their  kings  was  to 
them  inftead  of  laws :  while  the  ancient  ufages,  the  de- 
cifions  of  the  confuls  and  of  the  fenate  were  founded,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  founded,  on  the  principles  of  natural  equity. 
To  fupply  this  defect  in  the  government,  the  tribunes  pro- 
pofed  an  eftab'.ifhment  of  laws,  to  which,  but  with  great 
reluctance,  the  fenate  affented.  Commifiioners  were  ac- 
cordingly appointed  to  bring  from  Athens  the  laws  of 
Solon,  that  fuch  of  them  might  be  adopted  as  were  fuited 
to  the  exifting  conflitution  of  the  Roman  republic.  Ten 
perfons  were  chofen  out  of- the  fenatorial  order  to  com- 
pofe  a  code  of  laws  from  thofe  of  Greece,  and  from  the 
ancient  ufages  of  Rome.  This  fyftem  was  divided  into 
twelve  tables,  fragments  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  found  in 
the  hiftory  of  that  early  period,  and  which  are  the  bans 
of  the  great  ftructure  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence.  An 
acquaintance  therefore  with  thefe  ancient  laws  is  deemed  of 
importance.  Even  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times  of  the  re- 
public, they  continued  to  be  of  the  higheit  authority. 
Cicero  palled  upon  them  a  very  high  encomium,  and  from 
him  we  learn,  that  to  commit  thefe  laws  to  memory  was  an 
effential  part  of  a  liberal  education.  From  the  twelve 
tables  the  jurifconfulti  compofed  a  fyftem  of  judicial  forms 
for  the  regulation  of  the  different  tribunals.  The  Decem- 
viri were  invefted  with  all  the  powers  of  government ;  each 
decemvir  prefided  in  his  turn  a  fingle  day,  and  was  during 
that  period  invefted  with  fovereign  authority,  with  its  in- 
fignia  the  fafces.  The  other  nine  officiated  folely  as  judges 
in  the  determination  of  law-fuits,  and  the  correction  of 
abufes.  An  abufe,  however,  of  the  moft  flagrant  nature, 
committed  by  Appius  Claudius,  (fee  his  article,)  the 
chief  of  their  number,  was  deftined  to  bring  their  office 
to  an  end.  Prompted  alfo  by  the  ambition  and  artifices  of 
this  man,  the  whole  body  confpired  againft  the  public 
liberty,  and  even  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  endea- 
vour to  make  the  government  perpetual.  The  fenators, 
the  foldiers,  and  the  people,  roufed  by  the  tyranny  of  thefe 
ufurpers,  inflicted  the  punifliment  which  their  crimes  fo 
juftly  merited,  and  at  the  fame  time  reftored  the  confular 
and  tribunitian  power.     This  was  in  the  year  449  B.C. 

The  fcale  of  the  people  was  daily  acquiring  weight  at 
the  expence  of  that  of  the  higheft  order.  There  were 
hawever  two  barriers,  which  ftill  feparated  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  ;  the  one  a  law,  which  prevented  their  inter- 
marriage, and  the  other,  the  limitation  of  all  the  higher 
offices  to  the  order  of  patricians.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
people  to  remove  thefe  reftraints,  becaufe  then  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  would  be  on  an  equality.  The  firft, 
after  a  long  conteft,  was  agreed  to  by  the  fenate.  This 
conceflion  Simulated  the  people  to  inflexible  perfeverance 
in  their  ftruggle  for  the  latter.  The  fenate  fought  a  pallia- 
tive by  the  creation  of  fix  military  tribunes  inftead  of  con- 
fuls, of  whom  three  were  to  be  patricians,  and  three  ple- 
beians. This  meafure  fatisfied  the  people  for  a  fhort  time  : 
the  confuls  were,  however,  foon  reftored.  The  diforders  of 
the  republic,  and  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged,  had  interrupted  the  regular  furvey  of  the 
citizens.  This  was  remedied  by  the  creation  of  two  officers, 
under  the  title  of  Cenfors,  437  B.C.  whofe  bufinefs  was 
not  only  to  make  the  cenfus  every  five  years,  but  to  infpect 
the  morals,  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  people.  The 
diflentions  continued  with  but  little  variation,  and  the  people 
uniformly,  as  their  laft  refource,  refufed  to  enrol  themfelves, 


till  overawed  by  the  fnpreme  authority  of  a  dictator.  T» 
obviate  the  frequent  neceffity  of  this  meafure,  which  en- 
forced but  an  unwilling  obedience,  the  fenate  had  recourfe 
to  the  expedient  of  paying  the  foldiery,  who  before  had 
ferved  without  hire,  as  was  ufual  in  other  countries  under 
the  feudal  fyftem.  To  defray  this  expence,  a  tax  was  levied 
from  every  perfon  in  proportion  to  his  means,  and  thus 
a  fund  was  eftablifhed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 
The  Roman  fyftem  of  warfare  now  affumed  a  new  afpeft. 
The  fenate  always  found  foldiers  at  command,  and  the  army 
was  under  its  controul :  the  enterprises  of  the  republic 
were  more  extenfive,  and  its  fucceffes  more  fignal  and  im- 
portant. 

One  of  the  early  effects  of  the  new  fyftem  was  a  war  de- 
clared againft  the  Veii,  the  proud  rival  of  Rome,  and  its 
equal  in  extent  and  population.  After  a  fiege  of  feveral 
years  their  capital  was  taken  by  Camillus,  and  the  Veian 
territory  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  year 
B.C.  396.  Their  dominions,  till  now  confined  to  the 
territory  of  a  few  leagues,  was  at  this  period  rapidly  extended, 
and  the  Romans  were,  from  this  circumftance,  an  over- 
match for  all  their  neighbours. 

The  glory,  and  other  good  effects  of  the  conqueft  over 
the  Veii,   were  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  fubfequent 
fatal  cataftrophe  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy,  plundered  Rome,  and 
actually  burnt  it  to   the   ground,   B.C.  390.      They    then 
retired  to  their  own  country  loaded  with  fpoils.     To  the 
burning  of  the   city,  on  this  occafion,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  the   Roman  writers  attribute  the  lofs  of  all  the 
records   and  monuments  of  their  early  hiftory.     The  city 
was  fpeedily  rebuilt,  but  the  effects  of  this  calamitous  event 
were  long  felt.     The  neighbouring  ftates  combined  to  pre- 
vent the  Romans  from  recovering  their  former  power;  "but," 
fays  the  hiftorian,  "  neither  the   united  efforts  of  foreign 
enemies,  nor  inteftine  divifions,  could  ruin  a  city  deftined  to 
be  the  miftrefs  of  the  world."     The  Gauls  in  367  returned 
to   Italy,   but  they   were  no  longer  fuccefsful,    and  were 
forced   to  retreat  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.     About 
the  fame  time  a  plebeian  was  raifed  to  the  confulfhip,  and 
the  offices  of  Prjetor  and  Edile  were  created  ;  the  one  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice,  and  the  other  to  infpect  the  temples  and 
public  places.     In  the  mean  time  hoftilities  were  carried  on 
by  the  Romans  againft  thofe  provinces  that  refufed  to  fub- 
rnit  to   their  power,  or  who  made  the  leaft  attempt  at  re- 
volt.    The  war  with  the  Samnites,  a  hardy  nation,  who 
inhabited  a  large  track  of  fouthem  Italy,  which  began  about 
this  period,  was  continued  for  half  a  century  :  but  its  fuc- 
cefsful termination  was  fpeedily  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  all  the  Italian  ftates.     In   the  courfe  of  this  important 
war,  the  Tarentines,  allies  of  the  Samnites,  fought  the  aid 
of  Pyrrhus,    king  of    Epirus,  one  of  the   moft  illuftrious 
generals  of  his  age.     Pyrrhus  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000 
men  and  a  train  of  elephants,  abont  the  year  280  B.C. 
For  a  few  years   he   was  fuccefsful,    but  fo  foon  as  the 
Romans  underftood  his  mode  of  warfare,  they  became  more 
than  a  match  for  him ;  and  when  he  was  making  a  laft  effort 
near  Beneventum,  he  was  totally  defeated  with  the  lofs  of 
26,000  men.      He   then    abandoned    all  further  views   to 
Italy,  and  returned  with  precipitation  to  his  own  country, 
274  B.C.     The  hoftile   ftates  fubmitted  to   the  victorious 
power,  and  Rome,  480  years  from  its  foundation,  was  now 
lovereign  of  all  Italy.     It   may  be  obferved,  that  the  ex- 
tent  of  their  conquefts  was   as  much  the  effect   of  wife 
policy,    as  of   power.     They  removed  to    Rome  all  the 
leading  men   of  the  principal  conquered  cities,  admitting 
them  into  their  tribes,  and  thus,  in  a  meafure,  foothed  the 
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pride  of  the  vanquiflied,  by  giving  them  an  apparent  (hare  Carthage  Ihould  be  razed  to  its  very  foundation.  Dc 
in  their  own  domeftic  government;  while,  in  arranging  the  fpair  infpired  this  miferable  people  with  courage':  they 
conllitution  of  the  cities  themfelves,  they  filled  their  magi-  determined  to  make  one  effort  at  lealt,  and  then,  if  necef- 
ftracies  with  illuftrious  Romans,  whofe  abilities  and  in-  fary,  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  altars  and  gods.  The 
fluence  were  fitted  to  command  allegiance,  refpect,  and  at-  effort  was  in  vain,  and  Carthage,  in  146,  was  taken  by 
tachment  to  the  Roman  government.  ftorm,  its  inhabitants  cruelly  mairacred,  and  the  city  burnt 

The  command  of  the  continent  did  not  fatisfy  the  Roman  to  the  ground.  In  the  fame  year,  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  and 
ambition.  The  Carthaginian  ftate  excited  their  jealoufy,  of  the  Grecian  dates,  was  effected.  Greece  became  a*  Ro- 
and  the  aid  which  it  had  granted  to  the  Tarentines  was  man  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.  Many  other 
the  pretext  for  commencing  hoftilities.  Sicily  had  long  kingdoms  (hared  the  fame  fate,  among  which  were  Numantia 
been  confidered  as  the  granary  of  Italy,  and  in  that  idand  and  Lulitania.  Thus,  in  the  fpaceof  about  a  century,  the 
the  Carthaginians  poffeffed  confiderable  fettlements,  and  they  Romans  extended  their  conquefts  iii  Europe,  Afia,  'and 
were  ambitions  of  acquiring  its  entire  dominion.      An  ob-     Africa. 

vious  policy  led  the  Romans  to  difpute  with  them  this  im-         "  This,"   fays  Mr.  Tytler,  "  was  the  era  of  the  dawn  of 
portant   acquisition,  which   gave  rife  to   the   Punic   wars,     luxury  and  talte  at  Rome,  the  natural  fruit  of  foreign  wealth, 
Sicily  was  at  firfl  the  theatre  of  war  between  thefe  two  11a-     and  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  manners.     In  the  unequal 
tions,  which  was  afterwards  removed  into  Africa,  and  thence     diftribution  of  this  imported  wealth,  the  vices  to  which  it 
into  Spain  and  Italy.     We  have  however,  under  the  words     gave   rife,  the  corruption   and  venality  of  which  it  became 
Carthage  and  Carthaginians,  entered  fo  much  at  large     the  iuftrumeiit,  we  fee  the  remoter  caufes  of  thofe  fatal  dil- 
into  this  fubject,  as  to  preclude  the  neceflity  of  doing  here     orders  to  which  the  republic  owed  its  diffolution." 
more  than  adding  a  few  lines  to  render  the  Roman  hiftory         All  diffantions  between  the  fenate  and  the  people  had  been 
connected.     For  fome  time  the  event  was  doubtful,  but  in  the     fufpended  during  their   victories  and  triumphs,  but   when 
year  242   B.C.  the   Carthaginians  were  conftrained  to  fue     they  had  no  foreign  enemy  to  contend  with,  they  turned  their 
for  peace,  which   they  obtained  on   hard  and  ignominious     weapons   againlt   themfelves.      Sentiments    of    honour  and 
terms.      Rankling  under  the   difgracc,  they  foon  repaired     virtue  among  the  great   mafs  of  the  people  were  well  nigh 
their  loffes,  collected  a  numerous  army,   and  entruHed  the     extinguilhed  ;  and  pride,  luxury,  and  felf-intereft,  fucceeded 
fupreme  command  to  Hanniuai.  ;  fee  his  article.     In  21S     to  temperance,  feverity  of  life,  and  public  fpirit.     Tiberius 
the  war  was  renewed  and  profecuted  with  vigour.     The     and  Cains  Gracchus,  (fee  their  articles,)  beheld,  with  con- 
Romans  were   defeated  in  feveral  battles,  and  Rome  itfelf    cern,  the  univerfal  corruption  of  the   ltate,  and  attempted 
threatened  with  inttant  deilruction.     The  prudent  and  cau-     to  introduce  thofe  reforms  that  might  bring  back  the  people 
tious  Fabius,  then  appointed  dictator,  averted  the  impend-     to  the  former  habits  of  moral  difcipline.     They,  however, 
ing  blow.      In  the  courfe  of  this  fecond  Punic  war  Mafli-     buth  fell  victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  public  good.     The  tu- 
niffa   declared  in   favour  of   the    Romans;    and    Sypiiax,     mults  which  attended,  or  were  fubfequent  to  the  exertions  of 
king  of   Numidia,  took   up  arms    againlt    them.     Scipio,     thefe  noble  youths,  were  but  the  prelude  to  thofe  civil  dif- 
the  celebrated    Roman  general,  who  carried  the  war  into     orders  which  followed  in  quick  fucceflion.     The  Numidian 
Africa,    defeated   the    combined    forces  of   Afdrubal   and     war,  which  commenced  in  the  year   1 1 1  B.C.,  and  which 
Syphax  in  feveral  battles,  and  Carthage  in  its  turn  trembled     lafted  five  years,  afforded   many  inflanccs  of  the  injuftice, 
for  its  fafety.      Hannibal  was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  de-     infolence,  and  venality  of  the  Roman  people.      In  this,  Ju- 
feated    with    prodigious    lofs   in  the  year   B.C.    202,  and     gcrth.Y,   (fee  his  article,)  who  fought  to  ufurp  the  crown 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians     of  Numidia  by   the  moll  cruel  means,  obtained  the  friend- 
in  the  following  year.  (hip  and  aid  of  the  Roman  fenate,  who  having  been  bribed 
Elated  with  fuccefs  the  moll  complete,  the  Roman  am-     for  the    purpofe,    declared   him    innocent  of  every    crime 
bition  now  exceeded  all  limits,  and  afpired  at  the  domina-     of  which  lie  was  charged,  and  decreed  to  him  the  fovereignty 
tion   of  the   whole   world.     War   was   proclaimed   againft     of  half  the  kingdom. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  who  was  defeated  by  Flaminius  in  About  this  time,  105  B.C.  an  immenfe  body  of  fierce 
Thellaly  in  the  year  197  B.C.  and  obtained  peace  by  barbarians  milled,  like  a  mighty  torrent,  from  the  northern 
agreeing  to  pay  a  tribute.  The  fubjection  of  Macedon  regions  of  Europe,  and  threatened  all  before  them  with  utter 
portended  the  ruin  of  all  the  Grecian  Hates.  ruin  and  defolation.     Marius  alone  was  able  to  avert  the  im- 

Antioclius,  king  of  Syria,  furnamed  the  Great,  by  the  pending  deilruction.  lie  defeated  the  barbarians  with  great 
pcrfuafion  of  Hannibal,  declared  war  againlt  the  Romans,  (laughter:  but  he  fought  and  triumphed  merely  with  a  view 
but  after  three  years  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  implor-  of  furthering  hi.'  own  ambition,  which  was  foon  proved  to  be 
ing  peace,  and  to  accept  of  terms  the  molt  rigorous.  The  unbounded.  Sylla,  an  artful  and  afpiring  patrician,  jealous 
Afiatic  war,  however,  in  the  event  proved  fatal  to  the  of  the  glory  and  popularity  which  Marius  had  acquired, 
Romans,  whofe  habit;  and  manners  were  corrupted  by  the  boldly  Hood  forward  to  oppofe  him.  Factions  were  firmed, 
vices  which  accompanied  the  luxury  of  the  Eait.  Pre-  and  preparations  made  for  the  doubtful  contelt.  The  ef- 
vioufly  to  this,  Perfeus,  the  Macedonian  monarch,  refilling  feels,  however,  of  domeftic  animolities  were  fufpended  by 
to  fubmit  to  the  conditions  that  had  been  impofed  on  his  the  Social  war,  which  was  occafioncd  by  the  anxiety  of  the 
father,  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  allied  Hates  of  Italy  to  attain  the  rights  of  citizenmip  j  but 
his  kingdom,  which  had  fublill  <1  [even  centuries,  was  re-  the  immediate  caule  of  the  war  was  the  murder  of  Drilling 
d'.iced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  the  tribune.     This  war,   which   ended  in  the  concellion    of 

The  molt  frivolous  pretexts  were  affigued  as  the  caufes  thofe  rights  to  fuch  of  the  confederates  as  Humid  return 
of  the  third  Punic  war,  in  the  year  149  B.C.,  which  peac  ably  to  their  allegiance,  was  followed  by  the  more 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  long  renowned  dreadful  contell  between  the  oppofing  factions  of  Sylla  and 
for  arts,  opulence,  and  extent  of  dominion.  Conlcious  Mariur..  Sylla,  commanding  in  a  wax  againlt  Mithndate9, 
of  their  utter  inability  to  refill  this  formidable  power,  the  moil  powerful  monarch  of  the  Eaft,  was  fuperleded,  and 
the  Carthaginians,  after  a  fhort  conteft,  offered  every  recalled  from  Afia.  He  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  order,  and 
fubmiflion  to  fave  their  city,  but  the  Romans  infilled  that    having  founded  his  army,  found  it  well  difpofed  to  fupport 
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him  in  all  his  meafures.  "  Let  us  march  to  Rome,"  they 
exclaimed  with  one  voice  ;  "  lead  us  on  to  avenge  the  caufe 
of  opprefTed  liberty."  Sylla  readily  liftened  to  the  cry,  and 
led  his  conquering  army  towards  Rome  :  they  entered  the 
city  fword  in  hand  ;  Marius  n.id  his  partifans  fled  with  preci- 
pitation, and  Sylla  ruled  for  a  time  triumphant.  He  fullied 
the  glory  of  his  victories  by  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity ;  afl'umed  the  title  and  power  of  perpetual  dictator 
in  the  year  82  ;  and  after  maflacring  many  thoufands  in  cold 
blood,  returned  to  the  ftation  of  a  private  man.  It  mould, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  previoufly  to  this  he  had  en- 
gaged perfonally  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  that  during  his 
abSence,  Marius  returned  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to 
thofe  of  Cinna,  laid  Siege  to  Rome,  and  compelled  the  city 
to  abfolute  fubmiffion.  After  a  tremendous  and  unfparing 
maflacre  of  all  whom  they  regarded  as  their  enemies,  Marius 
and  Cinna  proclaimed  themfelves  confuls,  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  election,  but  Marius  died  within  a  very  few 
days  after  this  had  happened. 

The  death  of  thefe  rivals  did  not  give  peace  to  Rome  : 
Lepidus  afpired  to  fucceed  Sylla  in  his  power,  and  Pompey, 
who  was,  by  much,  his  fuperior  in  talents,  cherifhed  the 
fame  ambition.  While  Pompey  was  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  revolted  provinces  of  Afia,  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Rome.  It 
was,  however,  extinguished  by  the  prudence,  forefight,  and 
patriotic  zeal  of  Cicero.  The  next  confiderable  candidate 
for  popularity  and  Sovereign  power  was  Julius  CaeSar,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Sylla  had  been  numbered  among  the  pro- 
fcribed.  From  the  danger  attached  to  his  Situation  he  had 
learned  prudence  ;  and  while  Pompey  and  Craflus  were  con- 
tending for  the  command  of  the  republic,  CaeSar,  who,  by 
attaching  himSelS  to  either  rival,  would  infallibly  make  the 
other  his  enemy,  (hewed  his  talents  and  wifdom  by  recon- 
ciling them,  and  thus  acquiring  the  favour  and  friend- 
ship of  both.  They  accordingly  agreed  to  a  partition  of 
power,  and  hence  the  firft  triumvirate  was  formed.  Caefar 
was  elected  conSul :  and  he  had  the  command  of  four  le- 
gions, and  the  government  of  Tranfalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria. 
The  death  of  CraSTus,  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians, 
diflolved  the  triumvirate,  and  the  others,  Pompey  and  Cx- 
far,  aSpired,  as  rivals,  to  an  undivided  dominion.  The  term 
of  Caeiar's  government  was  near  expiring,  but  to  fecure  to 
himfelf  that  power  which  was  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he 
procured  a  propofal  to  be  made  in  the  fenate  by  one  of  his 
friends,  which  had  the  appearance  of  moderation  and 
jultice,  namely,  that  CaeSar  and  Pompey  Should  either  both 
continue  in  their  governments,  or  both  be  deprived  of  them, 
as  they  were  equally  capable  of  endangering  public  liberty 
by  an  abufe  of  power.  The  motion  palled,  and  Caefar  of- 
fered to  refign,  but  Pompey  refufed,  and  refolved  to  main- 
tain his  right  by  force  of  arms  ;  a  civil  war  was  the  necef- 
fary  confequence.  The  fenate  were  chiefly  attached  to 
Pompey,  but  Caefar  had  on  his  fide  a  victorious  army, 
confifting  of  ten  legions,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
citizens,  whom  he  had  won  to  his  inters!!  by  his  liberality. 
Mark  Antony  and  Cafiius,  at  that  time  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, left  Rome  for  Caefar's  camp.  The  Senate,  apprehenfive 
of  his  defigns,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  power  and  po- 
pularity, pafled  a  decree,  branding  with  the  crime  of  parri- 
cide any  commander  who  Should  dare  to  pafs  the  Rubicon,  a 
river  which  was  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  the  Gauls, 
with  a  Single  cohort  without  their  permiffion.  Caefar  Set  at 
defiance  their  decree,  and  marched  direct  to  Rome.  Pom- 
pey, to  whom  the  fenate  had  committed  the  defence  of  the 
ftate,  was  without  an  army.  He  quitted  Rome,  followed 
by  the  confuls  and  a  part  of  the  fenate,  and  endeavoured 


haflily  to  levy  troops  over  all  Italy  and  Greece,  while  Caefar 
had  triumphantly  entered  the  city,  amidft  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  feized  the  public  treafury,  and  poileffed  him- 
felf of  fupreme  authority  without  any  oppofition.  Having 
fecured  the  capital,  he  let  out  to  meet  the  lieutenants  of 
Pompey,  who  had  poSTeffion  of  Spain.  He  defeated  them, 
and  Subdued  the  whole  country  in  the  fpace  of  forty  days. 
On  his  return,  he  found  he  had,  during  his  abfence,  been 
nominated  dictator  ;  and  in  the  fucceeding  election  he  was 
chofen  conful,  and  thus  invefted  by  a  double  title,  with  the 
right  of  acting  in  the  name  of  the  republic.  Pompey  had 
now  raifed  a  uumerous  army,  and  in  the  field  of  Pharfalia 
the  rival  armies  met :  Caefar  was  victorious,  leaving  15,000 
of  his  enemies  dead,  while  24,000  furrendered  themfelves  as 
his  prifoners.  The  battle  of  Pharfalia,  for  fo  it  has  been 
named,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  48,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  rival  chiefs,  and  that  of  the  empire. 

In  the  fpace  of  two  years  Caefar  gave  law  to  the  known 
world  ;  but  his  fuccefs  accelerated  his  ruin.  He  took  part 
with  Cleopatra  againft  Ptolemy  :  a  war  enSued,  in  which 
Ptolemy  was  killed,  and  Egypt  was  Subdued  by  the  Roman 
arms.  In  this  war  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria  was 
burnt  to  allies.  A  revolt  of  the  Afiatic  provinces,  under 
Pharnaces,  the  fon  of  Mithridates,  was  Signally  chaftifed  ; 
and  the  report  of  the  conqueror  to  the  Roman  fenate  was 
conveyed  in  three  words,  veni,  vidi,  vici.  Caefar  having 
added  Mauritania  to  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
returned  to  Rome  abfolute  mailer  of  the  empire.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  his  credit,  that  from  this  moment  his  at- 
tention  was  directed  folely  to  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of 
the  people.  He  remembered  no  longer  that  there  had  been 
oppofite  parties  :  he  was  beneficent  alike  to  the  friends  of 
Pompey  as  to  thofe  attached  to  himfelf.  He  laboured  to  re- 
form  every  fpecies  of  abufe  and  grievance  :  and  in  return 
he  was  hailed  "  the  father  of  his  country" — was  created 
conful  for  ten  years,  and  perpetual  dictator.  His  perfon 
was  declared  facred,  and  he  had  the  title  of  Imperator  be- 
llowed upon  him.  Thus  the  Roman  republic  finally,  by 
its  own  adts,  refigned  its  liberties.  A  conSpiracy  was  formed 
againlt  him  by  Sixty  of  the  fenators,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Brutus  and  Caffius,  and  the  dictator  was  ftabbed,  in 
the  year  44,  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  ilatue.  Mark  An- 
tony improved  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  became  maf- 
ter  of  the  commonwealth  :  he  found,  however,  a  formidable 
competitor  in  Odtavius,  the  grand  nephew  and  adopted  heir 
of  Caefar,  who,  at  this  critical  moment,  arrived  in  Rome, 
and  who  gained  the  fenate  to  his  intereft.  The  conteft  ter- 
minated in  a  civil  war,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Octavius  and 
Antony  were  reconciled,  and  they  Strengthened  their  hands 
by  admitting  Lepidus  into  their  aflociation.  Thus  was 
formed  the  fecond  triumvirate,  the  effects  of  whofe  union 
were  beyond  meafure  destructive.  They  divided  among 
themSelves  the  provinces,  and  cemented  their  union  by  a  de- 
liberate Sacrifice,  made  by  each,  of  his  friends  to  the  ven- 
geance of  his  aflociates.  Antony  gave  up  his  uncle  Lucius 
to  death  ;  Lepidus  his  brother  Paulus  ;  and  Odtavius  his 
guardian  Toranius  and  his  friend  Cicero.  Befides  thefe  il- 
luftrinus  characters,  300  fenators  and  3000  knights  were  put 
to  death.  A  confpiracy  was  excited  againft  the  triumvirs. 
Odtavius  and  Antony  marched  againft  them  ;  an  engagement 
enfued  at  Philippi,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire  : 
the  republican  party  was  annihilated.  Antony  now  fought 
a  recompence  for  his  troops  by  the  plunder  of  the  Eaft. 
He  became  the  willing  conqueft  of  Cleopatra,  for  whom  he 
abandoned,  and  even  forgot,  glory,  ambition,  and  fame. 
Octavius  faw  this  phrenzy  with  delight,  and  co  ntemplated 
in  it  his  rival's  ruin  ;  and  from  Lepidus  he  had   nothing  to 
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dread,  whofe  infignificant  character  drew  on  him  the  con- 
tempt of  his  own  friends,  and  whofe  folly,  in  attempting  an 
invalion  of  the  province  of  his  colleague,  was  punifhed  by 
his  depofition  and  banishment.  Antony  had  lavilhed  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  in  gifts  to  his  paramour  and  her 
children.  At  thele  enormities  the  Roman  people  were  jultly 
indignant,  and  the  divorce  of  his  wife  Octavia,  the  filler  of 
his  colleague,  was  the  fignal  of  declared  hoitilny  between 
them.  An  immenfe  armament,  chiefly  naval,  came  to  a  de- 
cifive  conflict  near  Actium,  on  the  coait  of  Epirus.  For- 
tune was  favourable  to  Octavius,  and  the  battie  of  Actium 
gave  him  the  empire  ot  the  world. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  hittory  of  Rome  from  its  com- 
mencement, through  all  its  revolutions,  till  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  republic  :  before  we  come  to  an  account  of 
the  emperors,  we  (hall  notice  fomc  particulars  relating  to 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans,  beginning  with  the 
mode  of  their  education,  upon  which  almoit  every  thing 
depends,  with  regard  to  character,  in  the  largelt  extent  of 
the  word. 

Roman  Education  and  Literature. — A  rigid  feverity  of 
manners  was  the  characterise  of  the  Romans  under  their 
kings,  and  in  the  firlt  ages  of  the  republic.  The  private 
life  of  the  citizens,  which  was  frugal,  temperate,  and  la- 
borious, had  its  influence  on  their  public  character.  The 
head  of  every  family  had  Sovereign  authority  over  all  the 
members  that  compoled  it,  and  this  power,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe,  was  feldom,  if  ever,  abufed.  The  Roman 
laws  did  not  prefcribe  a  fyttem  and  rules  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  but  the  manners  of  the  people  fupplied  this 
want,  and  the  utmofl  attention  was  bellowed  on  the  early 
formation  of  mind  and  character.  The  Roman  matrons  did 
not  abandon  their  infants  to  mercenary  nurfes.  They 
elleemed  thofe  duties  connected  with  the  nurture  of  their 
offspring  and  the  rudiments  of  their  education  as  the  highell 
points  of  female  merit.  A  remarkable  degree  of  attention 
was  paid  to  the  language  of  children,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  correctnefs  and  purity  of  expreffion  ;  thus,  the  Gracchi, 
the  fons  of  the  virtuous  and  excellent  Cornelia,  were  faid  to 
be  educated  "  nor.  tarn  in  graemio,  quam  in  lermonc  matris." 
This  was  tht  more  necelfary,  becaufe  it  was  by  eloquence 
more  than  by  the  exercife  of  any  other  talent  that  the  young 
Roman  could  rife  to  the  highell  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
date.  The  exercifes  of  the  body  were  likewife  particularly 
attended  to,  and  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  harden  the  tem- 
perament, and  to  confer  flrength  and  agility,  was  regarded  as 
of  prime  importance.  At  Seventeen  a  youth  was  conligned 
to  the  care  of  a  mailer  in  rhetoric,  whom  he  attended  con- 
stantly to  the  forum,  or  to  the  courts  of  juflice,  for  it  was 
ncccflary  to  be  an  orator,  to  be  regarded  as  an  accompliihed 
gentleman. 

Before  the  intercourfc  with  Greece,  which  took  place 
after  the  Punic  wars,  the  Roman  people  were  rude  and  illi- 
terate, and  it  was  not  till  five  hundred  years  had  elapfed, 
that  the  regular  drama  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  the 
earlieft  Roman  play  were,  no  doubt,  tranflations  from  the 
k.  Of  the  earl}  Roman  drama,  Euinus  was  a  great 
ornament,  and  from  his  time  the  art  made  a  rapid  advance- 
ment. Tlie  comedies  of  PlautUS,  the  contemporary  of 
Ennius,  difplay  much  knowledge  ol  human  nature,  ami 
are  iinl  n  ad  with  pleafure.  Caecilius  improved  fo  much  on 
the  comedies  of   Plautus,  thai  h    i  tioned  by  Cicero  as, 

perhaps,  the  bell  of  the  Roman  comic  writers,  but  none  of 
his  compofitious  remain.     The  '•  Andria"   of  Terence,  the 
firll  "!    ' . i    co       li     ,  was  performed  in  the   year   587  from 
the  building  of    the  city.     The  comedies  of  this  writ'  I 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Greek  of  Menander  and 
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dorus,  and  their  merit  lies  in  that  nature  and  limplicity  which 
are  obfervable  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  fable  ;  in  the  delineation 
of  the    characters,  and   in   the  delicacy   and  purity  of  the 
fentiments.      The    Roman    comedy    was    of  four    different 
fpecies  ;  the  firjl  admitted  ferious  fcenes  and  perlonages  ;  the 
frond  was  a  reprefentation  of  ordinary  life  and   manner--  ; 
the   third  was   where  the  dialogue  was  not  committed  to 
writing,  but   the  fubjed  of  the  foene  was   prescribed,  and 
the  dialogue  was  filled  up  by  the  talents  of  the  adors  :  and 
the  Lift  included  pieces  of  comedy  of  the   loweft   fpe. 
farces,    or   entertainments    of   butfoonery.      The    R01 
tragedy  kept  pi       in  its  advancement  with  comedy;  of  tl. 
bell,    namely,  of  Actius   and    Pacuvius,  there    are   no   re- 
mains ;   thofe  under  the   name  of-  Seneca   are  probably  the 
work  of  different  hand,. 

The  moll  perfect  era  of  Roman  literature  was  the  agi 
Cicero,  comprehending  all,  of  the  preceding  times,  whom 
Cicero  might  have  feen,  and  all.  of  the  fucceeding,  who 
might  have  feen  him.  Thefe  will  include,  among  oth 
Sallult,  Cafar,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  as  hiftorians.  Among 
the  poets  were  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Tibullus,  and  Martial.  See  the  feveral  articles  in  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  New  Cyclopedia. 

State  of  Philofophy  and  the  Arts  among  the  Romans. — In 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  had  little 
leifure  to  bellow  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Sciences,  and  had 
no  conception  of  philofophical  Speculation.  It  was  not  till 
the  interval  between  the  war  with  Perfeus  and  the  third 
Punic  war,  that  philofophy  made  its  appearance  at  Rome. 
Some  learned  Achaians,  banilhed  from  their  country,  had 
fettled  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  applied  themfelves  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  the  education  of  youth, 
diffufing  a  talle  for  thofe  lludies  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  Jealous  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  manner? 
with  foreign  lludies,  the  fenate  banilhed  the  Greek  philo- 
fophcrs  from  Rome.  But  CarncaeSes  and  Critolaus  came 
afterwards  in  the  train  of  an  Athenian  embaffy,  who  revived 
the  talle  for  the  Greek  philofophy,  and  left  behind  them 
many  able  difciples  who  publicly  taught  their  doftrines. 
As  the  Roman  manners  had  Hill  a  tincture  of  their  ancient 
feverity,  the  Stoical  fyllem  prevailed.  The  philofophy  of 
Ariilotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till  the  age  of  Cicero, 
and  even  then  the  great  orator  complains  that  Peripatetic 
philofophy  was  but  little  underilood  at  Rome,  and,  on  that 
account,  he  fent  his  fon  to  lludy  its  doctrines  in  the  fchools 
of  Athens.  Lucullus,  whofe  relidence  in  Greece  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  all  the  different 
fects,  dilleminated,  on  lus  return  to  Rome,  a  very  general 
tafte  for  philofophy.  The  old  and  new  academy  had  each 
their  partifans  j  of  the  former,  the  molt  illuftrious  difciples 
were  Marcus  Brutus  and  Tercntius  Varro.  Cicero,  who 
mull  be  deemed  the  moll  eminent  of  all  the  Roman  philo- 
fophers,  is  ufually  chilled  among  the  fupporters  of  the  new 
fchooi. 

The  cultivation  of  phyfics,  or  natural  philofophy,  feems 
to  have  been  but  little  attended  to,  either  by  the  Greeks  or 
Roma  is.     T  Ihiftoryi  F  Pliijy  is  the  molt  valua 

k  ien  phyfics, 

econ  theartsan  Hie  Romans  had  nt> 

natural  tafl  •    arts.     On  th  fl  of  Greece, 

an  immenfe  field  opei  nee   to  rti  ,      u!  they 

tantry  furrounded  with  thi    rnafter-piercs  of 
art;  but  their  minds  wen  v  cultivated  to  ap. 

icies. 

The  Ron  to  have  ini   nttd  or  perfected  no  art, 

but  that  of  war.      Hie  reft  they  had  from  Egypt,  Gn 

,  and  Etmria.     In  our  an  i.ing 
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the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients,  and  Mujual  Injtrumenis  of  the 
Greeks,  (fee  Music,  and  Instrument,  in  Mujic,)  thole  of 
the  Romans  are  generally  included.  They,  indeed,  imitated 
and  adopted  many  cultoms,  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Etrurians;  and  Plutarch  (Vita  Romuli)  men- 
tions it  as  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  Greek  language, 
which  was  fpoken  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  ot  Ro- 
mulus, was  not  corrupted  by  Italian  words.  From  thefe 
accounts  it  appears  that  the  Romans  had  not  only  vocal  and 
instrumental  mufic  as  well  as  other  arts  and  fciences  from 
Greece,  but  even  their  alphabet,  language,  religion,  and  all 
the  learning  of  which  they  were  poffefled  during  the  time  of 
their  kings,  and  the  firft  ages  of  their  republic,  thefe  having 
been  originally  Greek,  though  the  Romans  had  them  through 
Etnifcan  drainers. 

The  firft  Roman  triumph,  according  to  Dionyfius  (lib.  ii.), 
was  that  of  Romulus  over  the  Cseninenfes ;  in  which,  clad 
in  a  purple  robe,  he  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horfes. 
The  reft  of  the  army,  both  horfe  and  foot,  followed,  ranged 
in  three  feveral  divifions,  hymning  their  gods  in  fongs  of 
their  country,  and  celebrating  their  general  with  extem- 
porary verfes  :  this  account  affords  a  very  venerable  origin 
to  the  improvifatori  of  Italy  ;  as  the  event  happened  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Rome,  749  years  before  Chrift,  and 
the  fourth  year  of  the  feventh  olympiad. 

Indeed  the  Romans  were  later  in  cultivating  arts  and 
fciences  than  any  other  great  and  powerful  people  ;  and  none 
of  them  feem  to  have  been  the  natural  growth  of  the  foil, 
except  the  military  art  ;  all  others  were  brought  in  by  con- 
quer!. 

During  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  except  Vitruvius,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Romans  had  one  architect,  fculptor, 
painter,  or  mufician  ;  thofe  who  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
arts  at  Rome,  having  been  Afiatics,  or  European  Greeks, 
who  came  to  exercife  fuch  arts  among  the  Latins,  as  the 
Latins  had  not  among  themfelves  ;  this  cultom  was  con- 
tinued  under  the  fucceflors  of  Auguitus,  and  thofe  Romans 
who  were  prevented  by  more  important  concerns  from  going 
into  Greece,  contrived  in  a  manner  to  bring  Greece  to  Rome, 
by  receiving  into  their  fervice  the  moll  able  profeffors  of 
Greece  and  Afia,  in  all  the  arts.  We  find  too,  not  only 
that  each  of  the  beft  Roman  writers  was  an  imitator  of 
fome  great  Grecian  model,  but  are  certain  that  the  rinelt  re- 
mains in  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  which  ilill 
fubfift  in  Italy,  were  either  brought  thither  from  Greece, 
or  were  the  works  of  Greek  artiits,  who  had  left  their  own 
ruined  and  opprefled  country,  to  bade  in  the  warm  fun-fhine 
of  power  and  affluence  at  Rome. 

Vitruvius,  in  his  Treatife  on  Architecture,  has  inferted  a 
chapter  on  mufic,  in  which  he  has  given  the  harmonical 
fyftem  of  Ariftoxenus  ;  but  he  introduces  it  with  a  com- 
plaint of  the  unavoidable  obfeurity  of  mufical  literature,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  terms  in  the  Latin  tongue,  to 
explain  his  ideas.  "  The  fcience  of  mufic,  in  itfelf  obfeure," 
fays  he,  "  is  particularly  fo  to  fuch  as  underllar.d  not  the 
Greek  language."  This  writer,  therefore,  who  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  that  had  treated  of  mufic  in  the  Roman 
language,  confefTes  the  neceflity  he  was  under  of  ufing 
Greek  appellatives,  not  only  for  the  notes,  but  for  other 
parts  of  the  art  ;  which  (hews,  if  not  the  low  ftate  of  mufic 
at  Rome  when  he  wrote,  which  was  in  the  Auguftan  age, 
at  leaft  whence  their  mufic  came  ;  and  borrowing  implies  in- 
feriority. Indeed,  the  writings  of  Cicero  fhew  that  philo- 
fophy,  and  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  were  wholly  furnifhed  to 
the  Romans  from  Greece,  even  in  the  moll  enlightened  times. 
Mufic  was,  however,  in  great  favour  at  Rome  during 
the  latter  end  of  the  republic,  and  the  voluptuous  times  of 


the  emperors  ;  the  ftage  then  flouriihed  ;  the  temples  wei* 
crowded  ;  feftivals  frequent  ;  and  banquets  fplendid ;  fo 
that  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  very  much  ufed  both 
upon  public  and  private  occafions,  in  fo  rich,  populous,  and 
flourifhinga  city  as  Rome,  the  miltrefsof  the  world.  But 
this  mufic  mull  have  differed  as  little  From  that  of  thi 
Greeks,  as  the  defcriptions  of  it  in  Horace  and  Virgil  differ 
from  thole  to  be  found  in  Homer,  and  the  Greek  lvric 
poets. 

Notwithstanding  the  Romans  had  the  Greeks,  Etrurians, 
and  Sicilians  to  imitate  in  the  polite  arts,  they  never  advanced 
fo  far  in  them  as  the  modern  Italians  have  done  ;  who,  with- 
out any  foreign  help,  have  greatly  furpafled  not  only  their 
forefathers  the  ancient  Romans,  but  even  the  Greeks  themj 
felves,  in  feveral  of  the  arts,  and  in  no  one  fo  much  as  that 
of  mufic,  in  which  every  people  of  Europe  have,  at  different 
times,  confented  to  become  their  (cholars. 

From  the  fuccefs  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Romans, 
and  that  dominion  which  they  acquired  over  the  greatell 
part  of  the  known  world,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
mull  have  carried  the  military  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  any  other  nation  of  that  period.  It  is  the 
difcipline  of  an  army  that  makes  the  multitude  act  as  one 
man  ;  it  moreover  increafes  the  courage  of  troops,  becauie 
each  individual  confides  in  the  Heady  co-operation  of  his 
affociates.  From  the  conftant  practice  of  athletic  exercifes, 
the  Romans  were  inured  from  infancy  to  hardinefs  and 
fatigue,  and  bred  to  that  fpecies  of  life  which  a  foldier  leads 
in  the  moil  adlive  campaign. 

Among  the  ancient  nations  there  were  ufually  but  two 
different  arrangements  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
The  one  the  Phalanx,  or  clofe  arrangement  in  parallelograms, 
interfered  only  by  great  diviiions ;  the  other  the  Quincunx, 
coniilling  of  lmall  companies  or  platoons,  difpofed  in  three 
flraight  lines,  with  alternate  fpaces  between  them  equal  to 
the  (pace  occupied  by  each  company.  The  military  taftics 
of  the  Romans  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  their  higheil 
pitch  of  excellence  during  the  Punic  wars.  Hannibal  was 
a  mafter  in  the  fcience,  and  the  Romans  underflood  how  to 
profit  from  the  inltruttions  of  an  enemy.  The  art  of  in- 
trenchment  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  Romans, 
particularly  by  Julius  Ciefar.  Their  intrenchments  cor.fiRed 
of  a  ditch  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth  and  width,  fenced 
on  the  inlide  by  the  mound  of  excavated  earth,  and  on  the 
outlide  by  ilrong  (lakes  with  pointed  branches. 

In  befieging  a  town,  feveral  camps  were  formed  around 
the  place,  joined  to  each  other  by  lines  of  circumvallation  and 
countervallation.  A  mound  of  earth  was  railed,  gradually 
rifing  in  elevation  as  it  approached  the  city.  The  front, 
where  workmen  were  employed,  was  defended  by  a  curtain 
of  hides.  On  this  mound  the  engines  of  attack  were  ad- 
vanced, till  they  played  on  the  very  fpot  which  the  befiegers 
wifhed  to  aflail.  The  fame  machines  were  ufed  by  the 
befieged  for  annoying  the  enemy.  When  the  batteries 
from  the  terrace  had  filenced  thofe  on  the  walls,  the  bat- 
tering ram  was  brought  up,  and  if  it  once  reached  the 
walls,  it  was  generally  decifive  of  the  fate  of  the  town. 
The  great  objeft,  therefore,  of  the  befieged,  was  to  prevent 
its  approach  by  every  power  of  annoyance. 

The  naval  military  art  was  utterly  unknown  among  the 
Romans  till  the  firll  Punic  war.  A  Carthaginian  galley 
was  the  firft  model ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  two  months  they 
equipped  a  fleet  of  100  gallies  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and 
20  with  three  banks.  In  the  times  of  the  empire,  which 
we  are  going,  very  briefly,  to  defcribe,  the  Romans  main- 
tained their  different  conqneils,  not  by  their  armies,  but  by 
their  fleets,  which  were  moored  in  the  large  rivers  and  bays, 

and 
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and  generally  prefer  ved  a  fixed  llatiou,    as  well  as  the  le- 


gions. 

Rome  under  the  Emperors. — The  battle  of  Actium,  as  we 
have  already    obferved,  decided  the  fate  of  the  common- 
wealth,  and   Octavius,   now    having  aflumed   the   name    of 
Augultus,   was  matter  of  the    Roman  empire.     This  em- 
peror  new-modelled   the    Hate,    flattered   the    people,    and 
rendered  monarchy  fupporta'ble  to  republicans.     Augultus 
poffelled  the  talent  of  difcerojng   what  character  was   belt 
fitted  for  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people  he  governed, 
and   verfatility  of  temper    and  genius  to    afl'ume  it.      His 
virtues,   though  the  relult   of  policy,   not   of  nature,  were 
certainly  favourable  to  the  happinefs,  and  even  the  liberties, 
of  his  lubjects.      The  fate  of  Caelar  might,  and  probably  did, 
warn  him  of  the  infecurity  of  an  ufurped  dominion  ;  and, 
therefore,   while   lie  ltudioufly  imitated  what  was  excellent 
in  his  predeceiTor,  he  affected  a  much  higher  degree  of  mode- 
ration  and    refpect  for   the   rights  of  the    people.      Long 
peace,  in   which  the  temple  of  Janus  was  fhut,   which  had 
been  open  nearly  two  centuries,  lince  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  Punic  war ;  an  uniform  and  temperate  government, 
and  prevailing  luxury,  introduced  a  flow   poiion  into  the 
yitals  of  the  empire.     The  national  character  was  changed. 
The  outward  form  remained  ;  but  the  animating  fpirit  and 
vigour   had    vanifhed.     The    Romans    thought    themlelves 
free,  becaufe  they  had  no  longer  to  fight  for  their  liberty. 
The   fovereign   kept   up  the  delulion,   by   maintaining  the 
ancient  forms  of  tiie  republican  conititution,  in  the  eledtion 
of  magillratcs,  &c.  though  they  were  nothing  more  than 
mere  forms.     He  even  pretended  to  confider  his  own  func- 
tions as  temporary,  exerted  for  the  benefits  of  the  people, 
and  depending  upon  their  will.     Five  times,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  protracted  reign,  did  he  fubmit  to  a  fort  of  election. 
The   emperor   repofed   the  molt    unlimited    confidence   in 
Mecxnas,   by  wliofe  counfels  all    public   affairs  were  con- 
ducted, and  the  molt  falutary  laws  enacted  for  the  remedy 
of  public  grievances,  and  even  the  correction  of  the  morals 
of  the  people.      By    his  influence    and    wife    initructions, 
Augultus  aflumed  thole  virtues  to  which  his  heart  was  a 
ilrauger  ;  and  which,  in  their  tendency  to  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjects,  were  equally  effectual  as  if  they  had  been  the 
genuine   fruits  of  Ins  nature.      On  the  death  of  Marcellus, 
the  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  the  emperor,  he  bellowed  his 
chief  favour   on   Marcus  Agrippa,  who  married  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus ;  and  on  his  deccafe,  Julia  took.  Tiberius 
for  her  third  hufband,  who  became  the  emperor's  fon-in-law 
by  a  double  tie,  for  Augultus  had  prcvioufly  married  his 
mother,  Livia.      On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  the  14th 
r  of  the   Chriilian  era,   and   in  the  44th  of  his  reign, 
Tiberius  lucceeded  to  the  throne. 

The  government  eftablilhed  by  Augultus,  founded,  as  it 
unquestionably  was,  on  the  power  of  the  (word,  not  on  the 
1  oufent  of  the  fenate  and  people,  degenerated  in  propor- 
tion as  the  army  became  corrupted.  This  prince  had  rc- 
lolved  to  confine  the  boundariei  ol  the  empire  to  the  limits 
which,  he  aflumed,  Nature  had  pointed  out,  viz.  on  the 
weft  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  Rhine  and  Danube  on  the 
north  ;  the  Euphrates  on  the  calt  ;  and  towards  the  foutli, 
the  fandy  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  His  immediate 
fucceffors  adopted  this  relolution.  Britain  and  Dacia  v,  ■  1 
the  fole  aeccfllons.  to  the  empire  during  the  lirfl  century  of 
the  Chriilian  era.  A  military  fpirit  .was,  in  fome  degree, 
preferved  and  chcrillied,  when  almoll  every  virtue  was  cx- 
tinguillied  ;  but  the  discipline  of  tin-  legions  was  greatly 
corrupted  by  the  ambition,  or  relaxed  b_v  the  wcakncls,  of 
■  up'  rors,  who   confided   in   the   army,   and   particularly 

jn  the  ftrength  and  fidelity  of  the  Prajtorian  guards,  which 


had  been  formed  by  Augultus,  and  were  kept  up  for  the 
protection  of  the  emperor's  perfon.  The  foldiers  were, 
however,  foon  roufed  to  a  fenfe  of  their  own  power,  and 
of  the  impotency  of  the  civil  authority. 

Tiberius,  the  fecond  emperor,  was  an  unfeeling  tyrant, 
and  he  took  for  bis  counfellor  SejatlUB,  prefect  of  the  Pra:- 
torian  guards,  a  man  itill  more  cruel  and  tyrannical  than 
himfelf.  Sejanus  conceived  the  project  of  placing  himfelf 
on  the  throne  :  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  he  caufed 
Drufus,  the  fon  of  the  emperor,  to  be  poifoned,  and  re- 
moved f^orn  the  fight  of  the  people  the  fons  of  Germanicus, 
who  were  the  natural  heirs  to  the  crown.  He  even  per- 
fuaded  Tiberius  himfelf,  under  the  pretence  of  a  difcovery  of 
plots  for  his  afl'affination,  to  retire  from  Rome  to  the  ifle  of 
Caprex,  and  devolve  the  government  upon  himfelf.  He  had 
but  one  ftep  more  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition :  he  was  on  the  point  of  afTaffinating  his  mafter  when  he 
was  detected,  and  inltantly  executed.  Tiberius  now  became 
negligent  of  the  cares  of  government,  and  the  imperial 
power  was  difplayed  only  in  fcenes  of  cruelty  and  rapine. 
At  length  he  fell  lick,  and  was  ftrangled  in  his  bed  by 
Macro,  the  prxfeft  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign. 

Caligula,  the  fon  of  Germanicus,  who  was  Tiberius's 
nephew,  was  the  third  emperor  of  Rome.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  was  fignalized  by  a  few  afts  of  clemency 
and  good  policy.  But  tyrannical  and  cruel  by  nature,  he 
fubftituted  military  execution  for  legal  punifliment.  The 
provinces  were  loaded  with  the  molt  oppreffive  taxes,  and 
daily  confifcations  filled  the  imperial  coffers.  He  was 
alfaffinated  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  fuccecded 
by  his  uncle 

Claudius,  the  fon  of  Odtavia,  the  filter  of  Augultus, 
whofe  fhort  reign,  though  lie  was  a  man  of  weak  intellects, 
and  of  little  education,  was  marked  by  an  enterprife  of  im- 
portance. He  undertook  the  reduction  of  Britain,  and 
after  vifiting  the  ifland  in  perfon,  left  his  generals,  Plautius 
and  Vefpalian,  to  profecute  a  war,  which  was  carried  on 
for  feveral  years  with  various  fuccefs.  The  inhabitants  of 
Wales,  then  denominated  the  Silures,  under  their  king 
CaraCtacus,  made  a  noble  refiftancc,  but  were  finally  de- 
feated, and  CaraCtacus  was  led  captive  to  Rome.  The 
civil  adminiltration  of  Claudius  was  weak  and  contemptible  ; 
he  was  the  Have  even  of  his  domeltics,  and  the  dupe  of  hi 
abandoned  wives  Mellalina  and  Agrippina.  Claudius  wu 
put  to  death  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign. 

Nero,  the  fcourge  of  mankind,  fucceeded  his  fathei 
Claudius,  and  for  tin-  firft  live  years  he  reigned  with  great 
applaufe,  whence  Trajan,  faid  "  cunctos  principes  longc 
abcfle  a  Neronis  quinquennio  ;"  but  when  his  character 
began  to  unfold  itlclf,  he  was  found  to  be  a  compound  ol 
everything  that  wasbafe  and  inhuman.  (See  his  article.)  He 
periflied  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign. 
The  two  fucceeding  emperors,  Galba  and  Otho,  did  not 
reign  a  year  between  them;  the  former  was  murdered  b) 
the  foldiers,  and  the  latter  died  bv  his  own  hand. 

The  reign  of  Vitellius,  the  next  emperor,  was  of  eight 
months'  duration,  lie  is  faid  to  have  propofed  Nero  for 
his  model,  and  it  was  juft  that  he  fhould  refemble  him  in 
his  fate.  Vefpalian,  who  had  obtained  from  Nero  the 
charge  of  the  war  againfl  the  Jews,  which  he  had  conducted 
with  ability  and  fuccefs,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
troops  in  tin  Eaft,  and  a  giv.it  part  of  1 1 al j  lubmitting  to 
his  generals,  Vitellius  capitulated  to  hue  bis  life;  but 
[bo*  as  Rome  was  taken,  the  depofed  emperor  was  feized, 
maiTacred)  and  hi?  body  thrown  into  th''  Tiber. 

Velpaliun   reigned  with   great  popularity   for  ten  jearg. 
jN    1  Hr 
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He  refpeded  the  ar.cient  forms  of  the  conftitution,  reftored 
the  fenate  to  its  deliberative  rights,  and  afted  by  its  authority 
in  the  adminiftration  of  all  public  affairs.  Under  his  reign, 
and  by  the  arms  of  his  (on  Titus,  was  terminated  the  war 
againit  the  Jews.  They  had  been  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  Rome  by  Pompey,  who  took  Jerusalem.  U.ukr  Au- 
rtftus,  they  were  governed  for  fotne  time  by  Herod  as 
viceroy  ;  bit  the  tyranny  of  his  Ion  Archelaus  was  the 
caufeof  his  banifhment,  and  alfo  of  the  reduction  of  Jud*a 
into  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  In  the 
reign  of  Vefpafian,  Jerufalem  was  bef.eged,  and  after  a 
blockade  of  fix  months,  taken  by  itorm  the  temple  burnt 
to  allies,  and  the  city  buried  in  ruins.  Vefpafian  allocated 
Titus  in  the  imperial  dignity,  and  foon  alter  died,  at  the 
age  of  60,  in  the  year  79  of  the  Chnllian  en. 

In  elective  monarchies,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  is  a 
moment  big  with  danger  and  mifchiet  The  Roman  em- 
perors, deiirous  to  fpare  the  legions  that  interval  of  lut- 
pence,  and  the  temptation  of  an  irregular  choice,  inverted 
their  defined  fucceffor  with  fo  large  a  (hare  or  prelent 
power,  as°fhould  enable  him,  after  their  deceafe,  to  ailume 
the  remainder,  without  fullering,  as  it  were,  the  empire  to 
perceive  the  change  of  mailers.  Thus  Auguitus,  after  all 
his  fair  profpeas  had  been  fnatched  from  him  by  untimely 
deaths,  retted  his  lalt  hopes  on  Tiberius,  and  obtained  a  law, 
by  which  the  future  prince  was  invetted  with  an  authority 
equal  to  his  own  over  the  provinces  and  the  armies.  Thus, 
alfo,  Vefpafian  fubdued  the  generous  mind  of  his  eldett  Ion. 
Titus  was  adored  by  the  ealtern  legions  ;  his  power  was 
dreaded  ;  but  as  his  virtues  were  clouded  by  the  intempe- 
rance of  youth,  his  deiigns  were  liable  to  be  fufpeded.  In- 
itead  of  liftening  to  fuch  unworthy  fufpicions,  the  prudent 
monarch  affociated,  as  we  have  feen,  Titus  to  the  full 
powers  of  the  imperial  dignity  :  and  the  grateful  ion  ever 
approved  himfelf  the  humble  and  faithful  mimtter  oi  lo 
ixdulgent  a  father. 

Vefpafian  iiad  embraced  every  meafure  that  might  con- 
firm his  recent  and  precarious  elevation.  The  military  oath, 
and  the  fidelity  of  troops,  had  been  confecrated  by  the 
habits  of  an  hundred  years  to  the  name  and  family  of  the 
Caifars ;  and  although  that  family  had  been  continued  only 
by  the  fiaitious  rite  of  adoption,  the  Romans  ftill  revered, 
in  the  perfon  of  Nero,  the  grandfon  of  Germamcus,  and 
the  lineal  fucceffor  of  Auguitus.  It  was  not  without  re- 
luftance  and  remorfe  that  "the  Praetorian  guards  were  per- 
l'uaded  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  the  tyrant.  The  rapid 
downfall  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  taught  the  armies 
to  conlider  the  emperors  as  the  creatures  of  their  will,  and 
the  inftruments  ot  their  licence.  The  birth  of  Vefpafian 
was  very  mean  :  his  own  merit  had  raifed  him,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  to  the  empire.  "  Such  a  prince,"  then,  fays 
Gibbon,  "  confulted  his  true  intereft  by  the  affociation  of 
a  fon,  whole  more  fplendid  and  amiable  character  might 
turn  the  public  attention  from  the  obfeure  origin,  to  the 
future  glories,  of  the  Flavian  houfe.  Under  the  mild  ad- 
miniftration  of  Titus,  the  Roman  world  enjoyed  a  trasfient 
felicity.  His  character  was  humane,  munificent,  dignified, 
and  fplendid.  In  his  reign  happened  that  dreadful  eruption 
of  Vefuvius,  which  overwhelmed  the  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  ;  and  the  public  loll'es  from  thefe  calamities  he 
repaired  by  the  facrifice  of  his  fortune  and  revenues.  He 
died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  obtained  the  moil 
exalted  epithet,  «  Deliciae  hutnani  generis.'" 

Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  and  fufpeded  of  mur- 
dering him  by  poifon,  lucceeded  to  the  empire  A.D.  81. 
He  was  a  moil  cruel  tyrant.  A  rebellion  in  Germany  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  fignali/.e  the  barbarity  of  his  difpoh- 


tion  ;  and  its  confequences  were  long  felt  in  the  fanguinary 
punifhments  infliaed  under  the  pretence  of  juftice.  In  tin? 
reign,  the  fuccefles  of  Agricola  in  Britain  threw  a  lutlre  on 
the  Roman  arms  ;  neverthelefs  Domitian  treated  this  brave 
commander  with  the  bafeit  ingratitude.  The  emperor  was 
aflaffinated  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  before  we  proceed,  to  notice,  in  a 
geographical  fenle,  the  different  divifions  of  the  empire 
under  Auguftus,  and  which  continued  during  the  reigns  of 
the  twelve  Cxfars,  to  that  of  Adrian.  When  Auguilu- 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  pofleflions  ex- 
tended almott  to  all  the  then  known  world.  He  did  not,  as 
we  have  feen,  make  any  attempts  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  but  took  every  means,  that  his  great  talents  could 
fuggell,  to  prelerve  his  own  authority,  without  rendering 
the  fenate  and  people  his  enemies.  He  appeared  to  fur- 
render  to  them  their  ancient  authority  and  rights,  and  only 
to  attend  to  thofe  parts  of  the  government  which  were  molt 
laborious  and  difficult.  He  even  feemed  to  divide  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  between  himfelf  and  the  nation,  which 
provinces  he  arranged  into  twenty-fix  diocefes  or  depart- 
ments. Of  thefe  lie  granted  twelve  to  the  fenate  and  people, 
relervingto  himfelf  the  other  fourteen.  He  had  taken  care, 
in  this  divifion  of  the  empire,  that  not  only  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  provinces  iliould  fall  to  his  own  ihare,  but  that 
they  fliould  be  fo  fituatcd,  as  to  give  him  a  decided  pre- 
eminence over  the  others.  With  refpea  to  the  departments 
under  the  controul  of  the  fenate  and  people,  two  were 
governed  by  proconfuls,  and  ten  by  pretors. 

I.  The  two  departments  governed  by  proconfuls  com- 
prehended Africa,  including  Africa  proper,  Numidia,  and 
part  of  Libya. 

II.  The  ten  departments  under  the  government  of 
praetors  comprehended  that  part  of  Spain  denominated 
Bcetica;  Gallia  Narboneniis ;  Sicily;  Sardinia,  and  Corfica; 
Illyria,  and  part  of  Epirus  ;  Macedonia,  and  part  of 
Greece  ;  Achaia  ;  Bceotia,  Acarnania,  and  part  of  Epirus  ; 
the  ifland  of  Crete  ;  Cyrenaica,  an  ancient  kingdom  of 
Africa,  including  the  prelent  kingdom  and  defart  of  Barca 
and  Tripoli  ;  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  ;  Bithynia  ;  Paphla- 
goma  ;  the  countries  about  the  Propontis  and  Pontus. 

III.  The  fourteen  diocefes  or  departments  under  the 
immediate  authority  of  the  emperor  were  as  follow  :  Hif- 
pania  ;  Lufitania  ;  Celtiberia  ;  Aquitania  ;  the  mod  im- 
portant parts  of  Gallia  and  Belgica  ;  Nerica,  Vindelicia, 
and  Rhaetia  ;  Maefia,  comprehending  Dardania,  Dacia,  and 
Thrace;  Dalmatia,  and  part  of  Illyria;  the  Maritime 
Alps;  Cilicia,  Ifauria,  and  Lycaonia  ;  Galatia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Pifidia  ;  Syria,  Little  Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and  all 
the  eailern  parts  of  the  empire  ;  Egypt,  and  part  of 
Arabia  ;  Italy,  from  the  ifland  of  Sicily  to  the  Alps. 

Nerva,  who  fucceeded  Domitian,  had  fcarcely  accepted 
the  fovereign  power  from  the  murderers  of  that  emperor, 
before  he  difcovered  that  he  was  too  aged  and  infirm  to  flem 
thetorrent  of  public  difirders,  which  had  multiplied  to  an 
alarming  degree  under  the  long  tyranny  of  his  predeceffor. 
His  mild  difpofition  was  highly  refpefted  by  the  virtuous, 
but  was  treated  with  great  contempt  by  the  guilty.  Though 
he  had  relations  of  his  own,  yet  he  adopted  for  his  fucceffor 
a  llranger,  Trajan,  who  had  commanded  with  wifdom  and 
fuccefs  a  powerful  army  in  Lower  Germany,  and  immedi- 
ately, by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  declared  him  his  colleague 
and  fucceffor  in  the  empire.  Nerva  died  111  fixteen  months 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 

Trajan  poffeffed  every  talent  and  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  fovereign.  As  a  warrior,  he  raifed  the  Roman 
arms  to  their  ancient  fplendour,  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
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boundaries  of  the  empire.  He  fubdued  the  Dacians,  con- 
quered the  Parthians,  and  brought  under  lubjection  Ail'vria, 
Mefopotamia,  and  Arabia  Felix.  Nor  was  he  lefs  eminent 
in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  lubjedts,  and  the  internal 
profperity  of  the  empire.  Ho  was  illultrious  in  every  con- 
nection, and  in  every  Itation  of  life,  and  obtained  the  epithet 
Optimus.  He  died  after  a  glorious  reign  of  nineteen  years. 
Of  this  emperor  Gibbon  remarks,  "  It  is  fincerely  to  be  la- 
mented, that  while  we  are  fatigued  with  the  difguftful  rela- 
tion of  Nero's  crimes  and  follies,  we  are  reduced  to  collect 
the  aftions  of  Trajan  from  the  glimmering  of  an  abridgment, 
or  the  doubtful  light  of  a  panegyric.  Above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  fenate,  in 
pouring  out  the  cuftomary  acclamations  on  the  acceflion  of 
a  new  emperor,  wilhed  that  he  might  iurpafs  the  felicity  of 
Augultus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan." 

Adrian,  the  nephew  of  Trajan,  was  nominated  to  the 
throne,  in  the  lait  moments  of  his  predcceflor,  and  his  title 
was  peaceably  acknowledged.  Under  his  reign  the  empire 
flourifhed  :  he  encouraged  the  arts,  reformed  the  laws, 
aderted  ftrici  military  difcipline,  and  vifited  all  his  pro- 
vinces in  perfon.  He  adopted  a  policy  very  different  from 
that  of  his  predeceflor,  and  judging  the  limits  of  the  empire 
too  extenfive,  abandoned  all  the  conqueits  of  Trajan, 
bounding  the  eaftern  provinces  by  the  Euphrates.  To  his 
talents  as  an  able  politician,  he  joined  an  excellent  taite  in 
the  liberal  arts.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  adopted,  and 
declared  for  his  immediate  lucceflor,  Titus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, and  fubllituting  Annius  Verus,  the  fon  of  iElius 
Verus,  in  cafe  of  the  other's  death.  Adrian  died  A.D. 
138,  at  the  age  of  62. 

The  emperor  Adrian  fupprefled  the  departments  efta- 
blifhed  by  Augultus,  and  divided  the  whole  empire  into 
eleven  parts,  as  follow. 

I.  Italy,  including  two  provinces,  of  which  the  firll  com- 
prehends all  the  country  from  Picenum  to  Sicily  ;  and  the 
fecond  from  Picenum  to  the  Alps,  with  the  two  Rhcetias. 

II.  Africa,  comprehending  the  proconlular  part  of  that 
country  ;   Numidia,  and  Mauritania. 

III.  Hifpania,  including  Hilpama  Tarraconenfis ;  Bcetica, 
and  Lufitania. 

IV.  Gallia,  comprehending  Gallia  Belgica ;  Gallia 
Lugdunenfis  ;  Gallia  Aquitanica,  and  Gallia  Narbonenfi  1. 

V.  Britanny,  comprehending  the  upper  and  lower  coun- 
tries of  that  name. 

VI.  Illyria,  containing  feventeen  provinces,  viz.  the 
Xoricas  ;  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia,  and  their 
adages  ;    Dalmatia  ;   Moefia  Prima  ;  the  Superior  and 

Inferior  Dacia  ;    Macedonia;  Theiialy  ;    Achaia  ;  the  two 
Epiri,  and  the  ifland  of  Cr<  t   . 

VII.  Egypt, including  Egypt  Proper;  Thebais;  Libya, 
and  Pentap 

VIII.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  empire  comprehended 
Paleftine  ;  Phoenicia;  C'oclo-Syria  ;  Syria;  the  two  C'iei- 
bas ;  Ifauria  ;  Mefopotamia  ;  Arabia,  and  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus, 

IX.  Thrace  comprehended  Thrace  Proper;  the  Lower 
:  1  ;   Scythia,  and  the  adjoining  countries. 

X.  Pontus  included  Pontus  Proper  ;  Galatia;  Bithynia; 
'o  Cappadociae ;  Paphlagonia,  and  Armenia. 

XI.  I'll'    Afiatic  divifion  comprehended  the  proi 

part  of  Alia  ;  Pamphylia ;  the  countries  about  tin-  Hellef- 

;    Lydia ;    I'ilidia ;    Lycaonia  j    the   two    I' 
Lycia  ;   Caria  ;    and  fcveral  illands,  of   which    Rln.: 
1    chief. 

Tie  Age  of  the  Antonines. — This  has  by  hiftoriai 
regarded  as  an  era  in  the  Roman  empire.     A 


hiftorian,  was  reiolved  to  deferve  the  thanks  of  poltenty, 
by  placing  the  molt  exalted  merit  on  the   Roman  throne.' 
His  difcerning  eye  eafily  difcovered  a  fenator  about  50  years 
of  age,  blamelefs  in   all  the  offices  of  life  ;    and  a  youth 
of  about  17,  whofe  riper  years  opened  the  fair  profpeel  of 
every  virtue.      The  elder  of  thele,  as  we  have  fee*,   was  de- 
clared the  fon  and  fuccefior  of  Adrian,  on  condition  that  he 
himfelf  fhould  immediately   adopt  the  younger.      The  two 
Antonines,  for   fo   they  have  been  denominated,   governed 
the   Roman  world  42   years,   with   the  invariable   fpirit    .  : 
wifdom   and  virtue.      The  former  has,    011   account  of  his 
many  excellent  qualities,  been   furnamed  Pius ;  the  latter, 
Annius   Verus,     on    his    acceflion,    ad'umcd    the     name    of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.     Titus  Antoninus   Pius  has 
been  denominated  a  fecond  Numa.      The  fame  love  of  jul- 
tice  and  peace  was  the  diftinguifliing  chara&eriftic  of  both 
prince,  :   but  the  lituation  of  the  latter  opened  a  much  wider 
held  for  the  exercife  of  thole  virtues.      The  wifdom  of  the 
former  could  benefit  but  a  few  villages;    but  Antoninus 
difluled  order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
earth.      "  His  reign,"    fays   Gibbon,  "  is  marked    by  the 
rare  advantage  of  furnifhing  very  few  materials  for  hiltory  ; 
which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  regifter  of  the  crimes, 
follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind."      In  private  life,  he 
was  an  amiable  as  well  as  a  good  man  ;  and  he  enjoyed  with 
moderation  the  advantages  of  his  good  fortune.     He  died 
after  a  reign  of  22  years. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninns  was  of  a  fe- 
verer  and  more  laborious  kind.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
embraced,  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility,  the  rigid  fyftem 
of  the  Stoics,  which  taught  him  to  fubjeclt  his  body  to  his 
mind,  his  pafiions  to  his  reafon  ;  to  confider  virtue  as  the 
only  good,  and  vice  as  the  only  evil.  His  "  Meditations," 
compofed  in  the  midlt  of  a  camp,  are  not  only  extant,  but 
itill  read  with  delight  and  advantage  ;  and  he  even  gave  lef- 
fons  of  philofophy  to  the  Roman  people,  as  he  had  before 
done  in  fcveral  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia.  War  he  de- 
telted,  as  the  difgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature  ;  but 
when  the  neceffity  of  a  j u It  defence  called  upon  him  to  take 
up  arms,  he  readily  expofed  his  perfon  to  eight  winter  cam- 
paigns on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  feveiity  of 
which  was  at  laft   fatal  to  the   weaknefs  of  his  eonftitution. 

Having  appeared  like  a  benevolent  deity,  diffufing  around 
him  peace  and  happinefs,  Ik-  died  in  Pannonia,  in  the  19th 
year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  180.  His  memory  was  revered  by 
a  grateful  polterity ;  and  above  a  century  after  his  death, 

many   perfons    proierved   the    image  of   Man  inufl 

among  thofe  of  their  houfehold 

"   It   a   man,"    lay.   the  hillorian   of  thele   times,   "   . 
called  on  to  lix  tin-  period  in  the  hiftoi  )  oi  the  world,  during 
whicji  the  condition  ol   the  hun  happy  and 

profperous,  he  would,  without  hefttation,  name  that  which 

1  from  the  death  of  Domitian   to  the  acceffii t 

Commodus.     The  vail  extent  of  tl  1  empire  was 

governed   by  ablolute  power,    1;  .      of    wrtue 

and  wifdom.     The  armies  were  retrained  by  the  firm 
gentle  hand  1  I    fiw    I 

and   authority   ■  d   an   involuntai      1  .       Tin- 

forms  of  the  civil  adi 

■    Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonim 
in  tli'-  image  ol   lib  rty,  and  m  re  pi  a 
thi  is  aci  ountable  mil  Such 

:■  rved  the  honour  oi  the  republic, 

the  Romans  ol 

loin.      Thi    labours  of  tli  ,. 

paid  by  the  immenfe  reward  that  inseparably  w  their 

(UCCefs  ;   by  the  honclt  pride,  of  virtue,  and  by  the  ex, polite 

delight 
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delight  of  beholding  the  general  happinefs,  of  wliich  they 
were  the  authors." 

Commodus  fucceeded  to  the  empire  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  meafures  of  this  reign  were  as  unimportant  as 
the  character  cf  the  fovereign  was  contemptible.  Corn- 
modus  had  an  averfion  from  every  rational  and  liberal  pur- 
i'uit,  and  was  in  many  refpefts  very  like  Nero.  To  hi, 
other  crimes,  which  he  had  in  common  with  preceding  ty- 
rants, may  be  added,  that  he  entered  the  lifts  as  a  public 
gladiator,  and  aftually  received  a  ftipend  for  the  flaughter 
of  his  helplefs  antagotiifts.  The  concubine  and  fome  of  the 
chief  officers  of  this  emperor  prevented  their  own  deftruCtion, 
by  aftaffinating  him  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  193. 

Publius  Helvius  Pertinax  was  the  next  emperor,  a  man 
of  mean  birth,  but  who  had  rifen  to  efteem  by  his  virtues 
and  military  talents.  He  difappointed  the  army  of  a  pro- 
mifed  reward  for  his  elevation,  and,  after  a  reign  of  86  days, 
was  murdered  in  the  imperial  palace  by  the  fame  hands 
which  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne.  The  empire  was 
now  put  up  to  auftion  by  the  Praetorians,  and  was  pur- 
chafed  by  Didius  Julianus ;  but  not  paying  the  ftipu- 
lated  price  for  his  elevation,  he  was  depofed  and  put  to 
death. 

Septimius  Severus  fucceeded,  whofe  intention  was  to  erect: 
the  fabric  of  abfolute  monarchy,  and  all  his  inftitutions 
operated  to  that  end.  He  pollened  eminent  military  talents, 
and  it  was  his  boaft,  that,  having  received  the  empire  op- 
preffed  with  foreign  and  domeftic  wars,  he  left  it  in  profound, 
univerfal,  and  honourable  peace.  He  carried  with  him  into 
Britain  his  two  fons,  Caracalla  and  Geta  ;  and  died  at  York, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years,  A.D.  21 1.  He  was  fucceeded  by  the  two  fons  juft 
named,  whofe  former  mutual  hatred  of  each  other  was  in- 
creafed  by  their  aflbciation  in  the  empire  ;  and  Caracalla, 
with  brutal  inhumanity,  caufed  his  brother  to  be  openly 
murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  His  reign,  which  was 
of  fix  years'  duration,  and  full  of  atrocities,  was  at  length 
terminated  by  affaflination,  A.D.  217. 

As  it  would  not  be  confiftent  with  the  limits  affigned  to 
this  article,  neither  is  it  at  all  neceffary,  to  advance  itep  by 
ftep  through  the  fucceeding  reigns  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
tranferibe,  with  very  trifling  additions,  the  names  of  feveral 
of  the  emperors  who  followed  Caracalla. 

The  disorders  in  the  Roman  empire,  which  began  with 
Commodus,  continued  nearly  a  century,  till  the  acceffion  of 
Diocletian  :  and  this  interval  was  filled  by  the  reigns  of 
Macrinus  and  Heliogabalus,  who  were  both  ilain  by  the 
foldiers.  Alexander  Severus  was  a  juft  prince  and  a  lover 
of  learning  ;  he  was  fuccefsfulin  his  war  againft  Artaxerxes, 
the  new  king  of  Perfia,  and  after  that,  was  flain  by  fome  of 
his  foldiers  in  an  expedition  into  Germany. 

Maximin,  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  Gordian,  and  Philip  the 
Arabian,  with  his  fon,  in  whofe  reign  were  initituted  the 
fecular  games,  were  all  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  praHorian 
bands,  and  by  them  killed.  Decius,  a  fevere  perfecutor  of 
the  Chriftians,  was  drowned  while  fighting  againft  the  bar- 
barians. After  this  Gallus  was  flain  by  the  army,  at  the  end 
of  a  reign  of  two  years.  The  life  of  Valerianus  was  de- 
voted to  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  his  people  ;  but 
in  a  war  with  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  he  was  captured  and 
flead  alive.  Gallienu^,  the  fon  of  Valerianus,  was  loft  in 
luxury  and  debauchery,  and  fuffered  the  empire  to  be  torn 
from  him  on  all  fides  by  barbarians  and  tyrants.  Hence  the 
3c  tyrants,  as  they  are  called,  though  hiftory  records  the 
names  of  19  only,  rofe  up  againft  him.  Among  thefe  was 
Zenobia,  wife  to  Odenatus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  a  woman  of 


martial  fpirit,  who  fpread  her  conquering  arms  far  over  the 
Eaftern  world. 

After  Gallienus  were  Claudius  II.,  who  died  of  the 
plague  :  Aurelian,  who  carried  Zenobia  a  captive  in  tri- 
umph, and  who  was  murdered  by  his  foldiers  :  Claudius 
Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Carus  followed  in  fucceflion.  Probus 
was  killed  by  the  foldiers,  and  Carus  was  ftruck  dead  with 
lightning. 

Diocletian  began  his  reign  A.D.  284,  and  introduced  a 
new  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  dividing  the  empire  into  four 
government?,  under  as  many  princes.  Maximian  fhared  with 
him  the  title  of  Auguftus,  and  Galerius  and  Conftantius  were 
declared  Caefars,  or  their  fucceftors.  Each  had  his  feparate 
department  or  province,  all  nominally  fupreme,  but  in 
reality  under  the  direction  of  the  fuperior  talents  and  au- 
thority of  Diocletian.  The  two  emperors,  trufting  to  a 
continuance  of  that  order  in  the  empire  which  their  vigour 
had  eftablifhed,  retired  from  fovereignty,  and  left  the  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  the  Ca?fars  ;  but  Conftantius  died 
foon  after  in  Britain,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Con- 
ftantinc,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  York,  though  Ga- 
lerius, at  firft,  refufedto  acknowledge  his  title.  Maximian, 
however,  having  once  more  refumed  the  purple,  bellowed  on 
Conftantine  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  thus  he  invefted 
him  with  a  double  title  to  the  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Maximian  and  Galerius,  Conftantine  had  no  other  com- 
petitor than  Mauritius,  the  fon  of  Maximian,  and  the  con- 
teft  between  them  was  decided  by  the  fword.  Maxentius 
fell  in  battle,  and  Conftantine  remained  fole  mafter  of  the 
empire  :  this  was  the  time  in  which  the  crofs  is  faid  to  have 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  in  vifion,  to  the  emperor,  with  this 
infeription,  "  in  hoc  figno  vinces." 

Conftantine  made  a  confiderable  change  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  provinces  which  had  not  fuffered  much  altera- 
tion fince  the  arrangement  of  Adrian.  He  fubjefted  the 
whole  empire  to  the  dominion  of  four  prefects  of  the  pa- 
lace ;  of  whom  one  was  placed  over  Gallia,  one  over  Italia, 
one  over  Illy ria,  and  the  other  over  the  Eaftern  provinces. 
Thefe  prefects  had  under  them  proconfuh  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  ;  in  others,  tnagi/Iraies,  called  confuls,  prefidents, 
and  correctors ;  and  a  certain  number  of  provinces  over 
which  thefe  were  placed  being  united,  formed  a  vicariat. 
The  prefeS  of  the  palace,  under  Auguftus,  was  a  military 
officer,  in  the  order  of  knights.  Tiberius  increafed  the 
importance  of  the  office  ;  but  Antoninus  was  the  firft  who 
made  ufe  of  that  officer  to  promulgate,  in  his  name,  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  Hence  the  prefect  of  the  palace  be- 
came chief  judge,  who  had  authority  over  all  other  tri- 
bunals. In  him  were  united  the  feveral  offices  of  conftable, 
chancellor,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  finances.  Conftantine 
fupprefl'ed  this  office,  as  held  by  an  individual,  and  created 
four  prefects  of  the  palace,  who  had  under  them  vicars, 
whofe  power  extended  over  a  certain  number  of  countries, 
forming  a  diocefe  or  department.  Thefe  officers  had  the 
molt  confiderable  influence  in  their  departments,  and  when 
they  quitted  the  capital,  they  left  their  children  with  the 
emperor,  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity. 

Under  Auguftus,  and  after  him,  the  proconfuls  were 
magiftrates  fent  by  the  fenate  to  correct  the  exifting  abufes 
of  the  departments  :  but  they  had  neither  the  command  of 
troops,  nor  the  adminiftration  of  the  provinces. 

The  conful,  called  alfo  reftor  of  the  province,  had  only 
the  name  and  the  enfigns  of  that  office,  not  the  power, 
Auguftus  governed  the  departments  of  the  empire,  which 
he  had  referved  to  himfelf,by  means  of  his  pritors  and  confuls. 

The  correctors  were  officers  who  were  charged  to  reform 
the  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  provinces. 
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The  prefidents  were  cioathed  with  a  much  greater  power 
ihan  that  poflefled  by  the  proconfuls.  They  were  military 
officers,  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
army.  It  was  to  one  of  thefe  officers  that  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  fubjected  in  each  of  the  great  prefectures  : 
thus, 

The  prefecture  of  the  Gauls,  comprehending  twenty-nine 
provinces,  was  divided  into  three  vicariats,  viz.  Hiipauia, 
Gallia,  and  Britanny. 

I.  The  vicariat  ot  Hifpania  included  feven  provinces,  of 
which  three  were  under  conluls,  and  four  under  prefidents. 

II.  The  vicariat  of  the  Gaul;  included  feventeen  pro- 
vinces ;  fix  under  conluls,  and  eleven  under  prefidents. 

III.  The  vicariat  of  Britanny  compriied  tive  provinces  ; 
two  under  confuls,  and  three  under  prefidents. 

The  prefecture  of  Italy  included  likewile  twenty-nine 
provinces,  divided  into  the  proconfulfhip  of  Africa,  and 
the  vicariats  of  Rome,  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyria.  The 
vicariat  of  Rome  was  under  confuls,  correctors,  and 
prefidents  ;  that  of  Italy  was  under  confuls  and  prefidents  ; 
that  of  AFRICA  was  under  confuls  and  prefidents  ;  and 
that  of  ILLYRIA  under  one  conful,  one  corrector,  and  tour 
prefidents. 

The  prefecture  of  Illyria  included  eleven  provinces ;  one 
under  the  proconlul  of  Achaia  ;  the  vicariat  of  Macedonia 
comprehended  live  provinces,  two  under  conluls,  and 
three  under  prefidents  ;  the  vicariat  of  Dacia  was  under 
one  conful,  and  four  prefidents. 

The  prefecture  of  the  Ealt  included  forty-eight  pro- 
vinces;  via.  three  under  the  proconlul  of  Alia;  fifteen 
under  the  count  of  the  Eaft,  a  companion  to  the  emperor  ; 
fix  under  the  prefect  of  Egypt ;  feven  under  the  vicariat  of 
Afia  ;  eleven  under  the  vicariat  of  Poutus ;  and  fix  under 
the  vicariat  of  Thrace. 

We  are  now  arrived  to  that  itate  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  which  it  was  governed  by  Chrillian  emperors,  and  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  diitinct  periods.  The  Jir/l  will 
contain  the  whole  time  that  the  Roman  world  was  governed 
by  one  emperor  only.  The  Jeeond  commences  with  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  after  the  death  of  Theodofms  the  Great, 
and  goes  dqwn  to  the  extinction  of  the  Wcllcrn  empire 
under  Auguftulus.  The  third  reaches  from  the  tall  ot  the 
Weftern  empire  to  the  capture  of  Contlantiuople,  and  the 
deflru&ion  of  the  whole  empire. 

Of  the  Chrijiian  Roman  Emperors  before  the  Divifon  of  the 
Empire. — The  adminiftration  of  Conftantine  was,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  mild,  equitable,  and  politic.  Though 
Ilrongly  attached  to  the  Chriflian  faith,  he  made  no  great 
innovations  on  the  religion  of  the  Hate.  He  introdu  i 
order  and  economy  into  the  civil  government,  and  reprelled 
every  lpecie\  of  opprefiion  and  corruption.  But  his  natural 
temper  was  fevcre  and  cruel,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
was  deformed  by  rancour  and  a  mod  fanguinary  rigour. 
From  this  unfavourable  change  of  character  he  loll  the 
alicctions  of  his  fubjects  ;  and  from  a  feeling,  probably  of 
reciprocal  difgull,  he  removed  the  featoi  the  Roman  empire 
to  Byzantium,  where  a  new  city  was  raifed  ;  from  In:,  name 
it  was  called  Constantinople;  fee  the  article.  The 
court  followed  the  fovereign  :  the  opulent  proprietors  were 

attended  by  their  flaves  and  retainers.  Rome  was  in  a  few 
years  depopulated,  and  the  new  capital  fwelled  almoll  at 
once  to  an  enormous  magnitude.  In  an  expeditii 
the  Peruana,  Conftantine  died  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  reign,  A.I).  337.  During  this  reign  the  Goths 
had  made  feveral  irruptions  on  the  empire,  and  though 
repulicd  and  weakened,  they  began  gradually  to  encroach 
on  the  provinces. 


Before  we  proceed  with  the  monarch*,  we  may  juft  notice 
fome  particulars  relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  Roman  empire 
at  this  period  ;  for  which  we  fhall  be  chiefly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Tytler's  Elements,  already  quoted  and  referred  to. 

Initead  of  the  ancient  republican  dillinctions,  which  were 
founded  chiefly  on  perfonal  merit,  a  rigid  fubordination  of 
rank  and  office  now  went  through  all  the  orders  of  the  Hate. 
The  magiltrates  were  divided  into  three  clafles,  diltinguifhed 
by  the  unmeaning  titles  of,  I,  the  Illuffrious  ;  2,  the  Re- 
fpectable  ;  and  3,  the  Clarillimi.  The  epithet  of  Illujlrious 
was  conferred  on,  1,  the  conluls  and  patricians  ;  2,  the  prx- 
torian  prefects  of  Rome  and  Contlantiuople  ;  3,  the  maf- 
ters  general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry;  and  4,  the  feven 
mini  Iters  of  the  palace. 

The  confuls  were  created  by  the  fole  authority  of  the 
emperor  ;  their  dignity  was  inefficient,  and  their  names  ferved 
only  to  give  the  legal  date  of  the  year.  The  dignity  of 
patrician  was  not  hereditary,  but  was  beltowed  as  a  title  of 
honour  by  the  emperor  on  his  favourites.  The  prsetorian 
prefects  were  the  civil  governors  of  the  four  departments  of 
the  empire.  Thefe  were  the  Eaft,  Illyria,  Italy,  and  the 
Gauls  :  to  them  was  committed  the  fupreme  adminiftration 
of  jullice,  and  of  the  finances. 

The  Refpeclalles  were  the  proconfuls  of  Afia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa  ;  and  the  military  comites  and  duces,  generals  of  the 
imperial  armies.  The  Clariffimi  included  the  inferior  go- 
vernors and  magiltrates  of  the  provinces,  refponlible  to  the 
prefects  and  their  deputies. 

The  iutercourfe  between  the  court  and  the  provinces  was 
maintained  by  the  conftruttion  of  roads,  and  the  inftitutiou 
of  regular  polts  or  couriers  ;  under  which  denomination  were 
ranked  the  numbcrlefs  fpies  of  government,  whole  duty  was 
to  convey  all  kinds  of  intelligence  to  the  feat  ot  empire. 
Taxes  were  levied  by  the  fole  authority  of  the  emperor,  and 
fublidies  were  exacted  from  all  the  cities,  under  the  name  of 
free  gifts,  on  various  occafions  of  public  concern,  as  the 
acceffion  of  an  emperor,  the  birth  of  a  prince,  &c. 

An  impolitic  diltinftion  was  made  between  the  troops 
ilationcd  in  diftant  provinces,  and  thofe  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  The  latter,  denominated  Palatines,  enjoyed  a  higher 
pay,  and  more  particular  favour,  and  having  lefs  employ- 
ment, fpent  their  time  in  idlenels  and  luxury  ;  while  the 
former,  called  Borderers,  who,  in  truth,  had  tiie  care  of  the 
empire,  and  were  expofed  to  perpetual  hard  fervice,  had, 
with  an  inferior  reward,  the  mortification  of  feeling  theis- 
felver.  regarded  as  of  a  meaner  rank  than  their  fellow-foldier?. 
Conftantine  alfo  debated  the  body  of  the  army  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  Scythians,  Goths,  and  Germans.  This  mafs  ot 
heterogeneous  parts,  which  internally  laboured  with  the  feed', 
of  diflolution  and  corruption,  was  kept  together  for  fome 
time  by  the  vigorous  exercile  of  delpotic  authority. 

Conftantine  had  divided  the  empire  among  five  princes, 
three  of  them  his  fons,  and  two  nephews  ;  but  Conftantiue, 

the  youngeft  of  the   Ion,,    finally  freed   himlclf  from   all 
competitors,  and  ruled  the  empire  alone.      During  his  reign, 
the  Franks,  Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Sarmatians,  laid  wafte 
all  the   line  countries  on  the  banks  of  the    Rhine,   and  tin 
Peruana  made  the  moll   deftruftive  incurfions  0:1   the  , 
vincea  of  the  Ealt.     Conftantiua  walled  his  time  in  theolo 
cal  controveriies ;  but  before  his  death,   he  appointed 

coulin  Julian  to  the  dignity  of  C.elar.  lb'  dud  A.D. 
361. 

Julian  poflefled  many  heroic  qualities,  and  his  mind  was 
formed  by  nature  for  tin    I  ty  oi  a  great  people;  but 

having  been  educated  under  the  plulolophcrs  at  Athens,  in- 
had  unfortunately  conceived  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  doc- 
trines  of   Chrillianity.       The    reformation    ot    civil    »b 
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formed  the  firft  object  of  his  attention,  after  which  he  en- 
deavoured, but  without  perfecution,  to  undermine  and  ex- 
tinguilh  the  Chriftian  religion.  To  avenge  the  injuries  which 
the  empire  had  fuftained  from  the  Perfians,  Julian  inarched 
into  the  heart  of  Afia,  and  in  an  engagement,  though 
crowned  with  victory,  he  was  (lain  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years. 

Jovian,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  was  chofen  to  fucceed 
Julian,  who  purchafed  his  lafe  retreat  by  the  ignominious 
furrender  of  five  provinces.  His  reign,  of  feven  months  only, 
was  mild  and  equitable,  and  he  rettored  the  Chriftians  to  all 
their  privileges  as  fubjects. 

Valentinian  was  chofen  emperor  by  the  army  on  the  death 
of  Jovian,  who  affociated  with  himfelf  in  the  empire  his 
brother  Valens,  to  whom  he  gave  the  dominion  of  the 
Eaitern  provinces,  referving  to  himfelf  the  Weftern.  Valen- 
tinian  favoured  the  Chriftian  faith,  but  did  not  periecute  its 
adverfaries,  which  was  very  unlike  the  conduct  of  Valens, 
who,  intemperately  fupporting  the  Arian  doctrine,  let  whole 
provinces  in  a  flame,  and  drew  upon  the  empire  a  fwarm  of 
invaders,  in  the  difguife  of  friends  and  allies,  but  who,  in  the 
end,  entirely  fubverted  it.  Thefe  were  the  Goths,  who, 
migrating  from  Scandinavia,  had,  in  the  fceo::d  century, 
fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Mxotis,  and  thence  gra- 
dually extended  their  territory.  In  the  reign  of  Valens  they 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  Dacia,  and  were  known  by  the  till  - 
tinct  appellation  of  Oftrogoths  and  Vifigoths,  or  Eaitern 
and  Weftern  Goths.  Valentinian  died  on  an  expedition 
againlt  the  Alemanni,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  of 
the  Weft  by  Gratian,  his  eldeft  fon,  a  youth  of  fixteen  years 
of  age.  Valens  was  the  fcourge  of  his  people.  The  Huns, 
of  Tartar  or  Siberian  origin,  now  poured  down  on  the  pro- 
vinces both  of  the  Ealt  and  Welt.  The  Goths  fled  bei 
them.  The  Vifigoths  were  allowed  by  Valens  to  fettle  in 
Thrace  ;  the  Oftrogoths  alked  the  like  liberty,  and,  being 
refufed,  forced  their  way  into  the  lame  province.  Valens 
gave  them  battle  at  Adrianople  ;  his  army  was  defeated,  and 
he  himfelf  flain  in  the  engagement.  The  Goths,  unreiifted, 
ravaged  Achaia  and  Pannonia,  and  were  feveral  tunes  within 
light  of  the  walls  of  Conftantinoplc. 

Gratian  took  Theodofius  as  his  colleague,  who,  on  the 
early  death  of  his  ailociate,  and  minority  of  his  fon  Valen- 
tinian II.,  governed  with  great  ability  both  the  Eaitern  and 
Weftern  empire.  Theodoiius  obtained  the  furname  of  Great, 
and  having  reigned  till  A.D.  395,  he  died,  leaving  two 
ions,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  aligning  to  them  leparate 
fovereignties.  Arcadius  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
Eaft,  and  Honorius  emperor  of  the  Weft.  The  Eaitern  em- 
pire comprehended  Alia  Minor,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Eibya,  and  the  feveral  regions  on  the  Danube.  The  Weftern 
empire  included  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Britain,  Germany, 
Pannonia,  and  Africa.  The  Eaitern  empire  fubfilted  many 
ages,  but  the  Weftern  foon  became  the  prey  of  barbarians. 

It  may  be  obferved,  tint  the  reign  of  Theodoiius  was 
fignaliied  by  the  downfall  of  Paganifm,  and  the  full  ellablith- 
ment  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  tiie  Roman  empire  :  for, 
from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Gratian,  the  Romans  pre- 
ferved  the  regular  tuccefiion  of  the  feveral  facerdotal  col- 
leges, the  pontiffs,  augurs,  veftals,  flamens,  &c.  whole  au- 
thority, though  weakened  in  the  latter  ages,  was  itill  pro- 
tected by  the  laws.  Even  the  Chriftian  emperors  held,  like 
their  Pagan  predecefl'ors,  the  office  ot  pontifex  maximus. 
Gratian  was  the  firft  who  refufed  that  ancient  dignity  as  a 
profanation.  In  the  time  of  Theodoiius,  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity  and  Paganifm  was  lolemnly  debated  in  the  Roman 
fenate  ;  Chnttianity  was  triumphant,  and  the  lenate  iiiued  a 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  Paganifm,  the   deftruction    of 


which  in  the  capital  was  foon  followed  by  its  extinction  in 
the  provinces. 

Of  the  Weftern  Empire. — In  the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  the  Ions  and  fucceffors  of  Theodofius,  the  bar- 
barian nations  eftabliihed  themfelves  in  the  frontier  province? 
both  of  the  Eaft  and  Welt.  Theodoiius  had  committed  the 
government  to  Ruiiuus  and  Stilicho  during  the  minority  of 
his  fons  :  ot  their  fatal  detentions  the  enemies  of  the  empire 
took  every  advantage.  The  Huns  overfpread  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Syria.  The  Goths,  under  Alanc,  ravaged 
the  borders  of  Italy,  and  laid  waite  Achaia  to  the  Pelopon- 
nefus.  Arcadius  purchafed  an  ignominious  peace,  by  ceding 
to  Alaric  the  whole  of  Greece.  This  prince,  now  ityled 
king  of  the  Vifigoths,  prepared  to  add  Italy  to  his  new  do- 
minions. He  paffed  the  Alps,  and  was  carrying  all  before 
him,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  of  Honorius.  In  the  courle  of  a  few  months,  a 
torrent  ot  Goths  breaking  down  upon  Germany,  forced  the 
nations  whom  they  difpotleiled,  viz.  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and 
Vandals,  to  halten  out  of  Italy.  They  joined  their  arms  to 
thofe  of  Alaric,  who,  being  thus  fuddenly  reinforced,  de- 
termined to  overwhelm  Rome.  Stilicho  to  ward  oft  the 
threatened  danger,  promifed  him,  if  he  would  retire,  40CO 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  which  engagement  Honorius  would 
not  ratify.  Alaric  was  net  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  took 
ample  revenge  by  the  iack  and  plunder  of  the  city.  He 
was  anxious  to  (pare  the  lives  of  the  vanquiftied,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  ancient  edifice  from  deftruction.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  Auguft  410.  Alaric  had,  as  we  have  feen,  ravaged 
Greece,  lome  time  before  ;  and  Arcadius,  more  wife  than  his 
brother,  was  contented  to  purchafe  his  friendfllip,  by  invert- 
ing him  with  the  mafter-generalihip  of  the  Eaftern  Illyricum. 
He  died  within  a  week  of  the  capture  of  Rome,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  Ataultus,  or  Adolphus,  to  whom  Honorius  gave 
his  filler  Placidia  in  marriage,  and,  with  her,  ceded  to  his 
.brother-in-law  a  large  portion  ot  Spam.  With  thefe  con-- 
ceflious  Adolphus  was  contented,  and,  having  concluded  a 
peace,  he  retired  into  Gaul,  A.D.  412.  A  great  part  of 
what  remained  of  Spain  had  before  been  occupied  by  the 
Vandals.  Honorius  allowed,  foon  after,  to  the  Burgun- 
dians  a  juft  title  to  their  conquefts  in  Gaul.  Thus  the 
Weftern  empire  was  by  degrees  mouldering  from  under  the 
dominion  of  its  ancient  mailers. 

In  the  Eaft,  Arcadius  died  in  408,  leaving  that  empire 
to  his  infant  fon,  Theodofius  II.,  whofe  fitter,  Pulcheria, 
fwayed  the  fceptre  with  prudence  and  talent  during  a  go- 
vernment of  40  years.  Honorius  died  A.D.  423.  The 
laws  of  Arcadiiio  and  Honorius  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, remarkable  for  their  wildom  and  equity  ;  a  lingular 
circumftance,  confidermg  the  perional  character  of  thofe 
princes,  and  evincing  at  leaft  that  they  employed  able 
mmifters. 

In  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  hordes  from  the 
north  of  Europe  again  abandoned  their  own  forelts  and 
mountains,  in  queft  of  new  fettlements.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Attila  (fee  his  article),  they  defeated  the  Ro- 
man armies,  A.D.  452,  and  threatened  total  deftruction  to 
the  empire.  He  was  for  a  time  ably  oppoled  by  JEtjus, 
Valentinian's  general ;  the  emperor  himfelf  being  fliut  up 
in  Rome  by  the  armies  of  the  barbarian,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled to  purchafe  a  peace.  On  the  death  of  Attila,  his 
dominions  were  difmembered-by  his  fons,  whole  di{  ntions 
pave  a  temporary  relief  to  the  declining  empire.  .  len- 
tinian  was  put  to  death  by  the  guards  ot  his  general  JBtius, 
A.D.  455.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Maximus,  who  had  ex- 
cited the  death  of  Valentinian,  and  who  now  married  his 
widow   Eudoxia.     Within  three  months  of  this  event  he 
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tvas  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Genferic,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  who  was  invited  by  Eudoxia  to  revenge  the  mur- 
der of  her  lirlt  hufband,  and  deliver  her  from  the  power  of 
the  tyrant.  Maximus  fled,  but  being  taken,  he  was  killed, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Genferic  carried 
Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters  into  Italy,  one  of  whom 
he  married  to  his  fon  Hunneric,  the  other  he  fent  back  to 
Conitantinople,  and  married  the  mother  himfelf. 

After  Maximus,  we  have  a  fucceflion  of  feven  or  eight 
princes,  but  the  events  of  their  feveral  reigns  merit  no  de- 
tail. In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  furnamed  Augultulus,  the 
empire  of  the  Well  came  to  a  final  period.  Odoacer,  prince 
of  the  Heruli,  fubdued  Italy,  but  fpared  the  life  of  Au- 
guitulus,  on  the  condition  of  his  refigning  the  throne. 
This  occurred  A.D.  476.  Odoacer  retained  the  pofleffion 
of  Italy  during  14  years.  In  this  period,  the  eftates  of 
the  Roman  fenators  were  divided  among  his  countrymen 
and  foldiers.  At  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  Welt,  Rome  and  Italy  came  into  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Oftrogoths.  Africa  was  feized  by  the  Vandals  ;  Pannonia 
by  the  Huns  ;  Spain  by  the  Goths,  Alans,  and  Suevi  ; 
Gaul  by  the  Franks ;  and  Great  Britain  by  the  Saxons. 
Hence  we  fee  the  origin  of  thofe  nations,  many  of  which 
have  proved  fo  illullrious  in  hillory. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  portion  of  the  hillory,  without 
fome  reflections  relating  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  Rome.  The 
foundations  of  the  greatnefs  of  this  valt  empire  have  been 
enumerated  as  follow.  The  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  (late,  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  prejudices  of  religion.  Honour,  as  well  as 
virtue,  was  the  principle  of  the  republic.  The  ambitious 
citizens  laboured  to  deferve  the  folemn  glories  of  a  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Roman  youth  was  kindled 
into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  beheld  the  domcltic 
images  of  their  anceltors.  The  temperate  ftruggles  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  had  finally  eltablifiicd  the  firm  and 
equal  balance  of  the  conflitution  ;  which  united  the  popular 
aflemblics  with  the  authority  and  wifdom  of  the  fenate,  and 
the  executive  powers  of  a  regal  magillrate.  When  the 
conful  difplayed  the  llandard  of  the  republic,  each  citizen 
bound  himfelf  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  draw  his 
fword  in  the  caufe  of  his  country,  till  he  had  difcharged  the 
facred  duty  by  a  military  fervicc  of  ten  years.  This  wife 
inllitution  continually  poured  into  the  field  the  riling  gene- 
ration of  freemen  and  foldiers ;  and  their  numbers  were  re- 
inforced by  the  warlike  and  populous  Hates  of  Italy,  who 
had  yielded  to  the  valour,  and  embraced  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans.  From  their  inftitutions  of  peace  and  war,  Po- 
lybius  had  deduced  the  fpirit  and  fuccefs  of  a  people,  in- 
capable of  fear,  and  impatient  of  repofe.  The  ambitious 
delign  of  conqueft  was  attempted  and  achieved,  and  the 
perpetual  violation  of  jultice  was  maintained  by  the  political 
virtues  of  prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the  re- 
public, fometimes  vanquiflied  in  battle,  always  victorious  in 
war,  advanced  with  rapid  Heps  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Da- 
nube, the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean  ;  "  and  the  images  of  gold, 
or  filver,  or  brafs,  that  might  ferve  to  reprefent  the  various 
nations,  and  their  kings,  were  fucceffively  broken  by  the 
iron  monarchy  of  Rome." 

The  rife  ot  a  city,  which  fwelled  to  an  empire,  may  de- 
ferve, as  a  lingular  prodigy,  the  reflection  ot  a  philofophic 
mind  ;  but  the  decline  of  Rome  was  from  the  natural  and 
inevitable  effedl  of  immoderate  greatnefs.  Profperity 
ripened  the  principles  of  decay  ;  the  caufes  of  deltruftion 
multiplied  with  the  extent  of  conqueft  ;  and  as  foon  as  time 
or  accident  had  removed  the  artificial  iupports,    the  ftu- 
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pendous  fabric  yielded  to  the  preflure  of  its  own  weight. 
"  The  llory  of  its  ruin,"  fays  Gibbon,  "  is  fimple  and  ob- 
vious; and  inllcad  of  inquiring  why  the  Roman  empire  wa3 
deflroyed,  we  fhould  rather  be  furprifed  that  it  fubfilled  fo 
long.  The  victorious  legions,  who,  in  diitant  wars,  ac- 
quired the  vices  of  llrangei -s  and  mercenaries,  firlt  opprefled 
the  freedom  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  violated  the  ma. 
jelty  of  the  purple.  The  emperors,  anxious  for  their  per- 
fonal  fafety,  and  the  public  peace,  were  reduced  to  the  bafe 
expedient  of  corrupting  the  difcipline,  which  rendered  them 
alike  formidable  to  their  fovereign  and  to  the  enemy.  The 
rigour  of  the  military  government  was  relaxed,  and  finally 
diilolvcd,  by  the  partial  inftitutions  of  Conllantine  ;  and 
the  Roman  world  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  bar- 
barians." 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  often  been  afcribed  to  the  tranf 
lation  of  the  feat  of  empire  j  but  the  powers  of  government 
were  divided,  rather  than  removed.  The  court  of  Con- 
itantinople was  erected  in  the  Eait ;  while  the  Well  was  ftill 
poflefled  by  a  feries  of  emperors,  who  held  their  refidence 
in  Italy,  and  claimed  an  equal  inheritance  of  the  legions  and 
provinces.  This  impaired  the  llrength,  and  fomented  the 
vices  of  a  double  reign  ;  the  inltruments  of  an  oppreffive  and 
arbitrary  fyltem  were  multiplied ;  and  a  vain  emulation  of 
luxury  was  introduced  and  fupported  between  the  fucceflors 
of  Theodofius.  Extreme  diitrefs,  which  unites  the  virtue 
of  a  free  people,  embitters  the  factions  of  a  declining  mo- 
narchy. The  holtile  favourites  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  enemies  ;  and  the  By- 
zantine court  beheld  with  indifference,  or  pleafure,  the  dif- 
grace  of  Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  lofs  of 
the  Weft.  Under  the  fucceeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the 
two  empires  was  reilored  ;  but  the  aid  of  the  Oriental  Ro- 
mans was  tardy,  doubtful,  and  ineffeftual ;  and  the  national 
fchifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  enlarged  by  the  per- 
petual difference  of  language  and  manners,  of  intereft,  and 
even  of  religion.  Yet  the  event  juftified  and  did  credit  to 
the  decifion  of  Conllantine.  During  a  long  period,  as  we 
(hall  fee,  his  impregnable  city  repelled  the  victorious  arms 
of  barbarians,  protected  the  wealth  of  Afia,  and  com. 
manded,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  important  ftrcights 
which  conneft  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  feas.  The 
foundation,  therefore,  of  Constantinople  fecms  to  have  more 
eflentially  contributed  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Ealt,  than 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Weil. 

On  the  decline  or  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  great  ig- 
norance and  darknefs,  as  to  letters  and  the  ufeful  arts  of 
life,  began  to  overfliadow  the  Weftern  world.  A  bar- 
barous people,  untaught  in  letters,  poured  themlelvcs  into 
the  Wellern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  gave  the 
lirlt  blow  to  learning.  Academies  were  ruined,  libraries 
burnt,  and  the  learned  compelled  to  (hut  up  their  fchools  and 
books  too.  Nor  were  thole,  who  in  that  age  were  deno- 
minated Chriltian  priells,  lei's  concerned  in  the  deltruction 
of  letters  ;  for  as  they  had  been  loaded  with  contempt  and 
injuries,  when  Paganifm  prevailed,  by  the  philofophers, 
they  not  only  armed  themlelvcs  againlt  thofe  teachers,  but 
endeavoured  to  forbid  their  writings,  as  containing  tenets 
the  moll  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  young  perfons.  Both 
hallencd  the  deftruftion  of  letters  :  neverthelefs  the  age  was 
not  deftitute  of  learned  men,  of  whom  the  tollowing  have, 
among  others,  been  enumerated.  Thofe  profeffing  Chril- 
tianity  arc  Sulpicius  Severus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Ifidore,  Sidonius  Apolli- 
narius ;  and  among  the  Pagans,  Zofimus  and  Olvmpiodorui 
were  of  the  greatclt  note. 
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For  the  Roman  fenate,  their  magiftracy,  confuls,  fol- 
diery,  tribes,  courts,  names,  weights,  meafures,  coins,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  that  people, 
their  policy,  religion,  law,  cuftoms,  &c.  fee  the  relpeftive 
articles  in  this  work. 

Of  the  Eajlcrn  Empire. — The  emperors  who  reigned  in 
the  Eaft,  previously  to  the  ruin  of  the  Weftern  empire, 
were  Arcadius,  Theodoiius  II.,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken, 
Marcian,  who  married  Pulcheria,  the  filter  of  Theodofius, 
and  Leo  the  Thracian,  who  reigned  1 7  years,  and  died  in 
474.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon,  Leo,  the  boy 
who  died  in  his  cradle.  His  father,  Zeno,  followed,  who, 
in  475,  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Bafilifcus,  an 
ufurper  ;  but  in  the  following  year  lie  recovered  it. 

The  period  in  which  the  emperors  reigned  fingly,  after 
the  deftruftion  of  the  Weftern  empire,  includes  almoit  a 
thoufand  years,  extending  from  476  to  the  year  1453  ;  in 
which  year  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II. 
We  (hall  only  notice  fome  of  the  moll  celebrated,  beginning 
with  Zeno,  who,  as  we  have  juit  obfi-rved,  had  been,  after 
a  fhort  rebellion,  reftored  to  the  throne. 

Augultulus,  at  the  command  of  Odoacer,  fignified  his 
refignation  to  the  Mill  exifting  ailembly  of  the  Weftern  em- 
pire  ;  and  that  aflembly,  in  their  laft  aft  of  obedience  to 
the  Roman  prince,  ftill  affefted  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  and 
the  forms  of  the  conititution.  An  epiltle  was  addrelfed  to 
Zeno,  in  which  they  folemnly  difclaim  the  neceffity,  or  even 
wifh,  of  continuing  any  longer  the  imperial  fucceffion  of 
Italy;  fince,  they  fay,  that  it  is  their  opinion,  the  majefty 
of  a  fole  monarch  is  fufficient  to  pervade  and  proteft  the 
Eaft  and  the  Weft.  They,  therefore,  in  their  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  confent  that  the  feat  of  uni- 
verfal  empire  (hall  be  transferred  from  Rome  to  Conftan- 
tinople :  they  renounce  the  right  of  choofing  their  mailer, 
the  only  veftige  that  yet  remained  of  the  authority  which 
had  given  laws  to  the  world  ;  and  they  add,  that  the  re- 
public might  fafely  be  confided  in  the  civil  and  military 
virtues  of  Odoacer,  and  humbly  requell  that  the  emperor 
Zeno  would  inveft  him  with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  the  diocefe  of  Italy.  The  deputies  of  the 
fenate  were  received  at  Conftantinople  with  fome  marks  of 
difpleafure  and  indignation  ;  and  when  they  were  admitted 
to  the  audience  of  Zeno,  he  at  firft  reproached  them  with 
the  ill  ufage  of  fome  of  their  emperors,  particularly  of  An- 
themius  and  Nepos.  The  firft,  faid  he,  you  have  mur- 
dered, and  the  fecond  you  have  expelled  ;  but  while  he  lives, 
he  is  your  lawful  fovereign.  Zeno,  notwithftanding  his 
harangue,  very  foon  abandoned  the  caufe  of  his  abdicated 
colleague.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  title  of  fole 
emperor,  and  by  the  ftatues  erefted  to  his  honour  in  the 
feveral  quarters  of  Rome.  He  entertained  a  friendly  cor- 
refpondence  with  Odoacer  ;  and  he  gratefully  accepted  the 
imperial  enfigns,  the  facred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and 
palace,  which  the  barbarian  monarch  was  not  unwilling  to 
remove  from  the  fight  of  the  people.  Zeno  died  in  the 
year  495,  and  was  faid  to  have  been  entombed  while  he  was 
in  one  of  his  drunken  fits,  and  before  he  was  dead.  He 
was  fucceeded  by 

Anaftafius  I.  who  married  Adriadne,  Zeno's  widow,  and 
by  her  influence  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  See  Anastasius. 
Juftin,  of  whom  we  have,  in  the  alphabetical  order,  given 
a  full  account,  followed  Anaftafius,  and  after  a  reign  of 
nine  years  he  died,  leaving  his  power  to  Justinian,  fee  his 
article,  who  deftroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  by  means  of  his  general  Belifarius,  and  that  of  the 
Oftrogoths  by  Narfes.     He  is  particularly  famous  in  having 


built  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  in  having  abolifhed  the 
confulfhip,  long  fince  only  a  name  without  power.  He 
died  A.D.  565,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Juftin  II.,  who 
eftablilhed  the  exarchate  of  Italy,  and  who  died  mad  in  the 
year  578.  He  was  followed  by  Tiberius,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains in  Judm's  guards,  who  died  in  about  four  years,  having 
firft  appointed  his  own  great  captain  Mauritius  as  a  fuc- 
ceftor.  Mauritius,  and  all  his  family,  were  murdered  by 
Phocas,  who  exercifed  the  fame  cruelty  in  his  government, 
as  he  had  in  his  way  to  it.  He  was  dethroned  by  Hera- 
clius  in  611,  who  fucceeded  him.  During  the  reign  of 
Hcraclius,  the  Perfians  made  very  deftruftive  ravages  in  the 
empire  ;  this  was  the  period,  alfo,  in  which  Mohammed, 
prince  of  the  Arabians,  founded  the  Mohammedan  religion 
and  power.  This  new  power  quickly  weakened  the  empire, 
by  depriving  it  of  almoft  all  its  provinces  in  Afia  and 
Africa.  Heraclius  died  of  a  dropfy,  after  a  reign  of  about 
30  years.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  Conftantine,  He- 
racleonas,  and  Conftans,  all  afcended  the  throne  ;  the  two 
firft  were  cut  off  in  a  few  months.  The  latter  attempted 
to  fix  the  feat  of  empire  at  Rome,  but  changing  his  plans, 
he  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  killed,  leaving  three  fons 
to  fucceed  him,  who  held  the  government  during  the 
remainder  of  the  feventh  century.  In  the  eighth,  we  have 
Leo  Ifaurieus,  or  lconomachus,  fo  called  from  the  perfe- 
ctions which  he  inltituted  againft  the  worrtiippers  of  images ; 
alfo  the  emprels  Irene,  who  reftored  image  worfhip,  and 
who  cruelly  put  out  the  eyes  of  her  own  fon  Conftantine, 
for  prefuming  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands 
when  he  was  of  age. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  chief  among  the- Eaflern  em- 
perors were  Nicephorus,  who  dethroned  Irene,  and  who  ac- 
knowledged Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  to  be  the 
emperor  of  the  Weft.  Alfo,  Leo  VI.,  furnamed  Philo- 
fophus,  the  author  of  the  conftitutions  that  bear  his  name. 

In  the  tenth  century  flourifhed,  among  many  other  em- 
perors, Conftantine  IX.,  fon  of  Leo  VI.,'  who  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  after  driving  out  the 
Saracens  ;  and  Romanus,  the  fon  of  Conftantine  IX.,  who 
was  likewife  fuccefsful  againft  the  Saracens,  but  he  died  of 
debauchery.  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  general  of  Romanus, 
married  his  widow,  and  aflumed  the  government  in  prejudice 
to  the  fons  of  his  late  mailer.  Nicephorus  conquered  the 
Saracens,  and  took  Antioch  ;  but  he  loft  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, which  were  taken  by  Otho  the  Great,  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  Nicephorus  was  at  length  affaffinated  by  his 
fucceflor,  John  Zimifces,  who  aflociated  with  himfelf  on  the 
throne  Bafilius  and  Conftantine,  the  two  fons  of  Romanus. 
Zimifces  was  poifoned  by  his  chamberlain  ;  Bafilius  and 
Conftantine  recovered  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  they  reigned 
together  fifty  years. 

In  the  1 2th  century,  Apulia  was  lofl  by  Romanus  Ar- 
gyropulus,  and  in  the  fame  period  we  have  Alexius  Comne- 
nus,  underwhom  the  Crufades  took  their  rife;  and  John  Com- 
nenus,  the  fon  of  Alexius,  whofe  excellent  difpofition  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  Colojoannes.  In  his  wars  with  the 
Turks  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fecond  fon,  Manuel  Comnenus,  who  has  been  characterized 
for  his  great  perfidy.  He  has  been  charged  with  poifoning 
the  provifions  which  he  had  engaged  to  furnifh  for  the  army 
of  the  emperor  Conrad,  and  at  the  fame  time  betrayed  his 
defigns  to  the  Turks,  againft  whom  he  was  marching. ,  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Alexius  II.,  his  fon,  whofe  eves  were 
torn  out,  and  himfelf  depofed  and  murdered  by  his  couJin 
Andronicus,  who  had  previoufly  to  this  aflaffinated  the  em- 
prefs  mother.    Andronicus  ordered  a  general  mafiacre  of  all 
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the  Latins  at  Conilantinople,  and  his  cruelties  not  being 
confined  to  them,  he  was  at  length  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
people.  The  territories  of  his  fuccefTor,  Ifaac  Angelus 
Comnenus,  were  ravaged  by  the  emperor  Barbaroffa  ;  the 
emperor  himfelf  dethroned,  and  his  eyes  put  out  by  his 
brother  Alexius  the  tyrant,  who  feized  on  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, but  was  himfelf  foon  detefted,  as  well  on  account 
of  his  conduit  towards  Angelus,  as  for  the  debaucheries  and 
cruelties  of  which  he  was  guilty.  The  crufaders,  wifhing  to 
free  the  people  from  this  tyrant,  laid  fiege  to  the  city,  and 
took  it.  Alexius  was  glad  to  efcape  with  his  life,  and  young 
Alexius,  the  fon  of  Ifaac,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  This 
young  prince,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Latins,  rellored  his 
father.  His  coadjutors,  in  this  aft  of  piety,  not  receiving 
the  price  ftipulated  for  their  fervices,  plundered  Conitanti- 
nople, and  fet  it  on  fire.  Upon  this  the  Greeks  revolted, 
and  chofe  Alexius  Ducas  for  their  leader,  who  having  caufed 
the  young  Alexius  to  be  itrangled,  was  himfelf  declared 
emperor.  He  was,  however,  depofed  by  the  Latins,  in  the 
year  1204,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  what  has 
been  called  the 

Latin  Empire. — Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  the  firft 
monarch  of  this  dynafty.  This  prince  was  killed  in  a  war 
with  the  Bulgarians.  About  the  year  1206,  David  Com- 
nenus, grandfon  of  Andronicus,  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Trebifond,  a  city  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  fea, 
which  was  afterwards  confidered  as  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  continued  fo  till  1462,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Mohammed  II.,  and  the  reigning  emperor,  with  his  family, 
were  carried  prifoners  to  Conilantinople,  where  they  were 
moilly  put  to  death. 

Baldwin  was  fucceeded,  in  the  Latin  empire,  by  Henry, 
at  the  fame  time  that  Theodore  Lafcaris  was  acknowledged 
emperor  of  the  Greeks.  Thefe  two  princes  made  peace. 
But  Henry  was  afterwards  poifoned  at  Thefialoniea,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Peter  de  Courtenay,  a  grandfon  of 
Lewis  le  Gros,  who  was  hailed  emperor  while  he  was  at 
Auxerre,  of  which  he  was  the  count.  He  was  murdered 
by  Theodore  Angelus  Comnenus,  and  was  fucceeded,  in 
1 220,  by  Robert,  the  fecond  fon  of  Peter,  the  eldelt 
having  refufed  the  crown.  This  Latin  emperor  made  peace 
with  Theodore  Lafcari:,,  in  order  that  he  might  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father,  by  turning  his  arms  againft  Theodore 
Angelus ;  but  Lafcaris  dying,  and  being  fucceeded,  in 
1222,  by  John  Ducas,  Robert  found  employment  in  de- 
fending himfelf  and  his  own  rights.  Under  John  Ducas  the 
Latin  empire  was  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
on  the  death  of  its  emperor,  Robert,  in  1228,  Baldwin  II. 
Robert's  brother,  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  Baldwin  was 
but  eleven  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  crown.  During 
his  reign  the  Bulgarians  laid  ficge  to  Conitantinople,  but 
were  obliged,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians, 
to  raife  it.  Baldwin  went  into  the  Well  to  feek  fuccours 
againll  his  enemies  ;  in  the  mean  time  John  Ducas  died,  and 
was  fucceeded,  in  1255,  by  Theodore  Lafcaris  II.,  whofe 
reign  was  lliort  ;  and  he  was  fucceeded,  on  the  Greek 
throne,  by  Michael  Paleologus  in  the  year  1260,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  attacked  and  took  Conitantinople,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  empire,  after  it  had  fubiiltcd 
about  fifty-feven  years. 

Neiu  Empire  of  the  Greeks. — Michael  Paleologus  having 
obtained  the  fovereignty  of  both  empires,  endeavoured  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  but  without  effect.  His  whole  reign,  which  lalted 
almoft  twenty-four  years,  was  greatly  agitated  by  dilleiitions 
from  within  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  external  enemies.  He 
was  fucceeded  by 


Andronicus  Paleologus  in  1283,  who,  during  a  long 
reign  of  46  years,  conducted  himfelf  extremely  ill,  fuffering 
himfelf  to  be  led  into  every  fault  by  ambitious  and  defigning 
perfons  ;  of  thefe  the  chief  actors  were  the  clergy,  to  whom 
he  was  ever  fubfervient.  During  his  government  the  Turks 
made  dreadful  ravages  on  the  empire.  He  was  at  laft  de- 
throned by  his  grandfon, 

Andronicus  II.  who  had  been  aflociated  in  the  govern- 
ment with  the  late  emperor.  In  this  reign  alfo  the  Turks 
made  great  progrefs,  notwithilanding  the  efforts  of  An- 
dronicus to  oppofe  them.  After  a  reign  of  about  17  year* 
he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 

John  Paleologus,  who  was  very  young  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  and  during  his  minority  the  government  was 
committed  to  John  Cantacuzenus,  who,  for  fome  time, 
performed  all  the  duties  connected  with  his  high  Itation  on 
principles  of  wifdom,  united  to  great  moderation.  But  in 
1345  he  ailumed  the  imperial  title  in  Thrace,  and  in  1347 
took  Conitantinople,  compelling  the  lawful  prince,  John, 
who  had  married  his  daughter,  to  retire  to  Salonica.  But 
the  exiled  emperor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Genoefe,  obtained 
his  rights,  and  compelled  the  ufurper  to  quit  the  throne  and 
capital ;  fee  his  article.  During  the  reign  of  John,  the 
Turks  were  continually  making  inroads  on  the  empire,  and 
were  often  at  the  very  gates  of  Conitantinople.  The  eldeft 
fon  of  the  emperor  confpired  againlt  his  father,  but  was 
defeated  in  his  rebellions.  During  this  reign  the  Genoefe 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  Lelbos,  and  Amurath  I.  took 
the  city  of  Adrianople.  John  died  in  1391,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fecond  fon, 

Manuel,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  at  the 
court  of  Bajazet:  he  made  his  efcape,  and  came  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  he  was  crowned.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his 
wars  upon  the  Turks,  took  Bajazet  prifoner,  and  after- 
wards defeated  the  fon,  fo  that  the  Turks  were  driven  entirely 
from  Conilantinople.  He  was  embroiled  in  a  contefl  with 
the  fultan  Amurath  :  this  prince  laid  fiege  to  Conitantinople, 
on  which  occafion  cannon  were,  for  the  firft  time,  employed 
in  the  armies  of  the  Ealt.  At  length  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks  made  peace,  and  in  a  very  ihort  time  after  Manuel 
died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

John  II.  in  the  year  1425,  who  made  a  moil  difgraceful 
peace  with  Amurath.  In  a  ihort  time  ke  perceived  his 
error,  and  fought  on  all  fides  for  ailiilancc.  To  obtain 
the  requifite  aid  from  the  princes  in  the  Weft,  who  had  re- 
fufed him  fuccours  on  account  of  the  fchifm  of  the  Greeks, 
he  laboured  hard  to  reunite  the  two  churches.  While  he 
was  lofing  his  time  at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  the  Turks 
were  making  great  progrefs.  After  this,  Amurath  was  de- 
feated by  the  celebrated  Huniades,  king  of  Hungary.  At 
length  John  made  peace  with  Amurath,  and  ended  his  days 
in  peace.     His  brother, 

Conltantinc  Dragafea,  fucceeded  him  in  1448,  and  upon 
the  death  of  fultan  Amurath,  the  empire  of  the  Turks  fell 
to  Mohammed  II.  With  this  high-minded  prince  Conllan- 
tine  had  the  temerity  to  embroil  himfelf,  01  which  he  had 
ample  occafion  to  repent,  for  Mohammed  laid  liege  to  Con- 
ilantinople, which  he  took,  after  the  moll  extraordinary 
efforts  of  courage,  at  Well  on  the  part  of  the  beficged,  as 
on  that  of  the  befiegers.  This  event  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1453-  Conftantine,  not  being  able  to  fave 
his  capital,  refufed  to  furvive  its  hard  fate,  and  was  killed 
in  attempting  to  defend  it.  Mohammed  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  Hop  the  carnage,  and  afterward)  caufed  the 
city  to  be  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Such  was  the  end 
of  the  Greek  empire)  which  had  fucceeded  to  the  Latin 
empire. 
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Thus  have  we  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Eaftern  empire, 
till  it  no  longer  exifled  ;  yet  for  fome  ages,  as  we  have  feen, 
it  not  only  firmly  but  proudly  lifted  up  its  head,  confcious 
of  its  vaft  fuperiority  over  the  other  exifting  governments 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Juftiman,  who 
overturned  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy  ; 
but  in  procefs  of  time,  as  has  been  fhewn,  it  declined  in  its 
power,  and  was  difmembered  of  its  parts  one  after  another. 
As  in  almoft  all  other  cafes,  the  mifconduft  of  the  emperors 
not  only  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  but  was  the  pri- 
mary and  leading  caufe  of  it.  The  Bulgarians  claimed  and 
obtained  a  part  of  the  empire;  as  did  the  Saracens,  who 
pofl'effed  themfelves  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Cilicia, 
and  all  the  adjacent  regions ;  and  after  that,  overruning 
the  reft  of  the  Roman  world,  laid  fiege  to  Constantinople. 
Thefe  were  the  followers  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  who, 
believing  the  whole  world  was  deftined  for  them  as  an  in- 
heritance;, attacked  the  neighbouring  nation?  with  a  fury, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  was  abfolutely  irreliftible.  It  was  in 
this  ftate  of  things,  when  the  empire  could  fcarcely  defend 
itfelf  againft  thefe  Saracens,  that  Conftantinople,  as  we 
have  feen,  was  taken  by  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  another  emperor  took  his  ftation 
at  Trebifond,  that  city  and  the  regions  round  it  being  torn 
from  the  reft  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  laft  the  Turks 
totally  deftroyed  that  empire.  They  firlt,  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius,  palling  through  the  Cafpiau  ftraits,  wandered 
over  divers  countries  in  the  Eaft,  embraced  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  and  were  divided  into  feveral  principalities. 
But  the  other  tribes  becoming  extinct,  the  pofterity  of 
Othoman  alone  took  the  lead,  and  ever  fince  the  Turkifh 
fovereigns  have  affumed  the  name  and  title  of  Othomans,  or 
Ottomans.  Thefe,  having  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  the 
provinces  which  had  been  pofleilcd  by  the  Saracens,  iwal- 
lowed  up  the  reft  of  the  Roman  empire.  Conftantinople, 
fince  its  capture  in  1453,  has  been  the  feat  of  the  Turkifh 
emperors  ;  of  courfe  it  claims  no  longer  our  notice  in  this 
article. 

Affairs  of  Rome  after  the  Ruin  of  the  JVeftern  Empire. — 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  Italy  was  fubdued  by  the 
Heruli,  vvhofe  prince,  Odoaccr,  out  of  contempt  to  Rome, 
fixed  his  feat  at  Ravenna.  Thefe  Heruli  were,  however, 
foon  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Oltrogoths,  whofe  king, 
Theodoric,  erefted  a  new  kingdom  in  Italy,  and  chofe 
Verona  to  be  the  royal  feat  for  him  and  his  pofterity. 
This  kingdom  laited  from  the  year  493  to  553  ;  but  in  541 
Totila  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Goths,  who  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reign  captured  the  city  of  Rome,  and  aban- 
doned it  to  his  ioldiers,  intending  in  the  end  to  have  razed 
it  to  the  ground,  but  was  prevented  from  executing  his 
plan  by  Belifarius.  Teia,  the  fucceffor  of  Totila,  and  the 
laft  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  was  defeated  and  flain  by 
Narfes,  who  fucceedsd  Belifarius  as  general  of  the  armies 
of  Juftinian.  By  this  general  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths 
in  Italy  was  totally  deitroyed.  Soon  after  the  Longobards 
erefted  another  kingdom  in  Italy,  and  claimed,  under  their 
king  Alboin,  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  (till  called  Lom- 
bardy.  Their  royal  feat  was  Ticinum  or  Pavia,  and  their 
kingdom  flourifhed  from  56S  to  774,  when  Charlemagne 
having  taken  their  capital,  carried  their  laft  prince,  Deiide- 
riue,  with  his  family,  into  France.  While  the  Lombards 
ruled  in  Italy,  the  other  parts  of  that  country  were  in  fub- 
jeftion  to  exarchs  or  prefects,  who  were  ufually  fent  by  the 
emperor  to  Conftantinople.  Thefe,  in  fome  meafure,  refill- 
ing the  Lombards,  defended  the  remains  of  the  empire  there, 
and  fixed  their  feat  at  Ravenna.  This  exarchate  laited  185 
years,  viz.   from  568  to   752,  in  which  year  Aiftulphus, 


king  of  the  Lombards,  took  Ravenna  by  force.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  being  extindi,  all  Italy,  which 
had  been  comprehended  under  the  exarchate  and  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  fell  to  the  kings  of  France.  Charle- 
magne was  firft  proclaimed  patrician,  and  foon  after  em- 
peror, of  the  Roman  people.  As  the  people  were  prompted 
to  this  aft  by  the  biihop  of  Rome,  Charles  gave  a  large 
part  of  the  exarchate  and  other  lands  to  the  bifhops  of 
Rome,  who  became  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  fpiritual 
fathers  of  the  people.  They  contrived  at  this  period  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  dominion,  which  received  great  ftrength  and  ad- 
vantage from  the  general  ignorance  that  then  prevailed  in 
the  Weft.  The  bifhops  of  Rome  claimed  to  be  the  vicars 
of  Chrift,  and  fucceftors  to  Peter,  chief  of  the  apoftles, 
and  had  therefore  a  right  to  prefcribe  laws  to  all  the  Chrii- 
tian  world.  Formerly,  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  only  the  bifhops  of  that  city  claimed  a 
fuperiority  in  matters  of  religion.  But  when  they  faw  that 
the  bifhops  of  Conftantinople  afTumed  to  themfelves,  be- 
caufe  the  feat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  to  that  city, 
tli..  titleof  oecumenical oruniverfal  patriarchs,  then  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  pretended  they  had  a  right  to  the  primacy  as  fuc- 
ceftors to  the  apoitle  Peter  ;  and  at  length  th^y  were  not 
fatisfied  with  their  fupremacy  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
arrogated  to  themfelves  the  power  of  dilpoftelling  princes 
of  their  kingdoms.  Gregory  VII.  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  claim,  a  man,  v.  hole  ambition,  it  has  been  well  faid, 
was  fcarcely  to  be  fatisfied  by  the  poffeffion  of  a  world. 
The  Other  bifhops  were  not  all  equal  in  power,  but  he  who 
dwelt  in  the  metropolis  took  the  lead  of  the  other  bifhops 
in  that  province.  At  firft  he  was  called  metropolitan,  and 
in  the  eighth  century  he  took  the  name  of  archbifhop.  The 
molt  eminent  of  thefe  metropolitans  were  thofe  of  Rome, 
Conftantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  becaufe  thefe 
were  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  next 
to  thefe,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  fanctity  of  his  city, 
was  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem.  The  others  vigoroufly  de- 
fended their  privileges  againft  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  the 
controverlies  that  arofe  thereupon,  gave  occafion  at  length 
to  the  fchifm  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches, 
to  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  refer. 

The  fee  of  Rome  maintained  its  authority  without 
much  interruption  till  the  14th  century,  when  it  began  to 
totter,  on  account  of  the  fchifms  that  arofe  among  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  which  laited  nearly  half  a  century,  there 
being  two  popes  at  a  time,  the  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at 
Avignon.  But  this  fchifm  being  terminated  the  popes  re- 
covered their  former  ftrength.  It  was  about  this  fame 
period  that  Nicholas  Gabrini  di  Rienzi,  (fee  Gabiuni,) 
without  runk,  without  money,  without  friends,  alliances  or 
military  force,  led  on  by  ambition,  and  fupported  by  his 
eloquence  alone,  obtained  for  a  fhort  time  the  fovereignty 
of  Rome  ;  and  though  he  could  not,  as  he  propofed,  make 
her  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  he,  however,  protected  fome, 
and  awed  other  fovereigns,  and  was  admitted  an  arbiter  of 
kingdoms. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  pontiff's  authority  was  again 
fhaken,  as  well  by  difputes  between  the  emperor  and 
the  popes,  three  of  whom  were  depofed  by  the  council  of 
Conllans,  two  others  by  the  council  of  Pifa,  and  one 
by  the  council  of  Bafil,  as  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  fecond 
Gabrini,  in  the  character  of  Stephen  Porcaro,  of  whom, 
his  name  having  efcaped  us  in  the  alphabetical  order,  we 
(hall  fav  a  few  words.  He  was  of  noble  birth  ;  his  reputa- 
tion was  fpotlefs  ;  his  tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence  ;  his 
mind  was  enlightened  with  learning  ;  and  he  afpired  to  free 
his  country  and  immortalize  his   name  by  the  glory  of  I. 

deeds. 
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is.  "  Tlie  dominion  of  priefls,"  fays  Gibbon,  "  is 
molt  odious  to  a  liberal  fpirit."  Petrarch  was  now  the 
oracle  of  the  Italians,  and  as  often  as  Porcaro  revolved  the 
ode,  which  defcribes  the  patriot  and  hero  of  Rome,  lie 
applied  to  himfelf  the  vifions  of  the  prophetic  bard.  His 
fir  it  trial  of  the  people's  feelings  was  at  the  funeral  of 
Eugenius  IV.  In  an  elaborate  fpeech  he  called  the  Romans 
to  liberty  and  arms.  For  this  att  he  had,  by  the  exifting 
laws  of  the  ftate,  forfeited  his  life  ;  but  the  benevolence  of 
the  new  pontiff,  who  viewed  his  character  with  pity  and 
dlcim,  attempted  by  an  honourable  office  to  convert  the 
patriot  into  a  friend.  He  was  again  guilty  of  the  lame 
offence,  and  was  a  fecond  time  pardoned.  The  humane 
pontiff  now  removed  him  from  the  fecne  of  temptation  to 
I'olorma,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  his  fupport,  and  the 
eafy  obligation  of  prefenting  himfelf  each  day  before  the 
governor  of  the  city.  But  he  formed  a  party  at  Rome, 
and  a  new  confpiracy  was  excited.  His  nephew,  a  daring 
youth,  affembled  a  band  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  appointed 
evening  a  fealt  was  prepared  at  his  houfe  for  the  friends  of 
the  republic.  Their  leader,  who  had  cfeaped  from  Bologna, 
appeared  among  them  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold:  Ins 
voice,  his  countenance,  his  geftures,  befpoke  the  man  u  h  > 
had  devoted  his  life  to  the  glorious  caale.  In  a  ftudied 
oration,  he  expatiated  on  the  motives  and  the  means  of 
their  enterprize ;  the  name  and  liberties  of  Rome ;  the 
floth  and  pride  of  their  ecclefiaftical  tyrant ;  the  active  or 
paflive  confent  of  their  fellow  citizens  ;  three  hundred  fol- 
diers  and  four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercifed  in  arms  or 
in  brooding  over  their  wrongs  ;  the  licence  of  revenge  to 
edge  their  fwords,  and  a  million  of  ducats  to  reward  their 
victory.  "  It  would  be  eafy,"  he  faid,  "  on  the  next  day, 
the  feitival  of  Epiphany,  to  feize  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
before  the  doors,  or  at  the  altar,  of  St.  Peter  ;  to  lead  them 
in  chains  under  the  walls  of  St.  Angelo  ;  to  extort,  by  the 
threat  of  inltant  death,  a  furrender  of  the  caftle  ;  to  afcend 
the  vacant  Capitol ;  to  ring  the  alarm-bell,  and  to  reftore  in 
a  popular  ailembly  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome.  While  he 
was  triumphing  in  his  own  mind,  he  was  already  betrayed. 
The  fenate,  witli  a  ltrong  guard,  inverted  the  houfc  ;  the 
nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his  way  through  the  crowd,  but  the 
unfortunate  Stephen  was  drawn  from  a  cheft,  lamenting  tl. at 
his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three  hours  the  execution  of 
his  delign.  After  filch  manifeft  and  repeated  guilt,  the  pope, 
though  ltill  inclined  rather  to  pity  than  puniihment,  could 
fay  nothing  in  his  favour.  Porcaro,  and  nine  of  his  accom- 
plices, were  hanged ;  and  amidit  the  fears  and  invectives  of 
the  papal  court,  the  Romans  pitied,  and  almoll  applauded, 
thefe  martyrs  of  their  country.  "  But,"  fays  the  eloquent 
hiitorian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
"  their  applaule  was  mule,  their  pity  ineffectual,  their  liberty 
for  ever  extinct ;  and,  if  they  have  lince  rilen  in  a  vacancy  of 
the  throne  or  a  fcarcity  of  bread,  inch  accidental  tumults 
may  be  found  in  the  bofom  ot  the  molt  abjedt  fervitude." 
Of  the  ftruggles  of  the  people  oi  Rome  we  have,  there- 
fore, nothing  more  to  record. 

But  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  which  was  fomented 
by  difeord,  furvivcd  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  which 
mull  be  founded  in  union.  Rapine  and  opprcflion  were  lung 
maintained  by  the  barons  ot  Rome  ;  their  houles  were  a 
fortrefs  and  a  (ancillary  :  and  the  criminals  whom  they  pro- 
tected from  the  law,  repaid  the  hofpitality  with  tin  fervice 
of  their  fwords  and  daggers.  The  private  iuterells  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  their  nephews,  fometimea  involved  them  in  thefe 
domellic  feuds.  Under  the  reign  of  Sixtus  IV.  Rome  was 
detracted  by  the  battles  and  lieges  of  the  rival  houfes;  after 
the  conflagration  of  his  palace,  the  prothonotary  Colonna  was 


tortured  and  beheaded  ;  and  Savelli,  his  captive  friend,  was 
murdered  on  the  fpot,  for  refuting  to  join  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  victorious  Urfini.  But  the  popes  no  longer  trem- 
bled on  their  throne  :  they  had  ftrength  to  command,  if  they 
had  refolution  to  claim,  thf  obedience  of  their  fubjedts  ;  and 
the  ilrangers  who  obferved  thefe  partial  diforders,  admired 
the  eafy  taxes  and  wife  adminiftration  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate. 

The  fpiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  depend  on  the  force 
of  opinion  ;  and  if  that  opinion  be  fupplanted  by  reafon  or 
paffion,  the  found  may  idly  wafte  itfelf  in  the  air,  and  the 
helplefs  prieft  will  be  expofed  to  the  brutal  violence  of 
a  i  ble  or  plebeian  adversary.  But  after  their  return  from 
Avignon,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were  guarded  by  the  fword 
of  St.  Paul.  Rome  was  commanded  by  an  impregnable 
citadel ;  "the  ufeof  cannon  is  a  powerful  engine  againft  po- 
pular feditions  ;  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was 
enliiled  under  the  banners  of  the  pope  ;  his  ample  revenues 
fupplied  the  refourcesof  the  war;  and,  from  the  extent  of 
his  domain,  he  could  bring  down  upon  a  rebellious  city  an 
army  of  hollile  neighbours  and  loyal  fubjects.  Since  the 
union  of  the  duchies  of  Ferraro  and  Urbino,  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal power  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  greater  part  of  that  fpa- 
cious  and  fruitful  country  acknowledged  the  lawful  claims 
and  temporary  fovereignty  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  For  the 
fucceffive  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Italy  from  that 
time  to  the  year  1811,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Italy,  in  the  New  Cyclopaedia  ;  and  we  (hall,  probably, 
by  the  time  we  come  to  the  article  State,  Holy  Roman,  be 
able  to  give  a  farther  account  of  the  fubjeft,  to  the  general 
peace,  we  earneltly  hope,  of  1815. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  Rome  as  it  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  an 
accurate  and  feeling  mind,  and  then  conclude  the  article  with 
fome  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  city. 

View  of  Rome  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  —  In  the  lalt  days 
of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  two  of  his  attendants,  the  learned 
Poggio  and  a  friend,  afcended  the  Capitoline  ;  repofed  them- 
lelves  among  the  ruins  of  columns  and  temples  ;  and  from 
that  commanding  fpot,  they  viewed  the  wide  and  various 
profpec/t  of  defolation.  The  place  and  the  object  gave 
ample  fcope  for  moralizing  on  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune, 
which  fpares  neither  man  nor  the  proudeft  of  his  works, 
which  buries  empires  and  cities  in  a  common  grave  ;  and  it 
would  naturally  be  inferred,  that  in  proportion  to  her 
former  greatnefs,  the  fall  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful 
and  deplorable.  The  defcription  of  Poggio,  who  was 
one  of  the  firft  that  raifed  his  eyes  from  the  monuments  of 
legendary,  to  thofe  of  clallic  fuperllition,  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Betides  a  bridge,  an  arch,  a  iepnlchre,  and  the  pyra- 
mid of  Celtiu11,  he  could  difcern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic, 
a  double  row  of  vaults  in  the  falt-ollicc  of  the  Capitol,  which 
were  inferibed  witii  the  name  and  munificence  of  Catullus. 
2.  Eleven  temples  were  vilible  in  fome  degree,  from  the 
perfect  form  of  the  Pantheon,  to  the  three  arches,  and  a 
marble  column  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  which  Vefpafiao 
eredted  after  the  civil  wars  ot  the  .lewifh  triumph.  3.  Of 
the  number,  which  he  rafhly  defines,  of  feven  thermit  or 
public  baths,  none  were  fullieiently  entire  to  represent  the 
ufe  ami  diitribution  of  the  feveral  ['art  1  but  thofe  ot 
Diocletian  and  Antoninus  Caraealla  Hill  retained  the  titles 
of  the  founders,  and  aftunilhed  the  curious  fpectator,  who, 
in  ohlerving  their  folidity  and  extent,  the  variety  of  marbles, 
the  Gze  and  multitude  of  the  columns,  compared  the  labour 
and  expence  with  the  ufe   and  importance.     Of  the  baths 
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of  Conftantine,  of  Alexander,  of  Domitian,  or  rather  of 
Titus,  fome  veftige  might  yet  be  found.  4.  The  tri- 
umphal arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and  ConStantine,  were 
entire,  both  the  Structure  and  the  infcriptions  ;  a  falling 
fragment  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Trajan  ;  and  two 
arches  then  extant,  in  the  Flaminian  way,  have  been  afcribed 
to  the  bafer  memory  of  Fauilina  and  Gallienus.  5.  After 
the  wonder  of  the  Colifeum,  Poggius  might  have  overlooked 
a  fmall  amphitheatre  of  brick,  mod  probably  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Praetorian  camp  :  the  theatres  of  Marcellus  and 
Pompey  were  occupied  in  a  great  meafure  by  public  and 
private  buildings  ;  and  in  the  circus  Agonalis  and  Maximus, 
little  more  than  the  fituation  and  the  form  could  be  invelti- 
gated.  6.  The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  were  ftill 
ere£t  ;  but  the  Egyptian  obelilks  were  broken,  or  buried. 
A  profile  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  workmanfhip  of  art, 
was  reduced  to  one  equeftrian  figure  of  gilt  brafs,  and  to 
five  marble  ftatues,  of  which  the  moil  confpicuous  were  the 
two  horfes  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  7.  The  two  maufo- 
leums  or  fepulchres  of  Auguilus  and  Adrian  could  not 
totally  be  loll  ;  but  the  former  was  only  vifible  as  a  mound 
of  earth ;  and  the  latter,  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  had  ac- 
quired the  name  and  appearance  of  a  modern  fortrefs.  With 
the  addition  of  fome  feparate  and  namelefs  columns,  fuch 
were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  :  for  the  marks  of  a 
more  recent  Structure  might  be  detected  in  the  walls,  which 
formed  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  included  three  hundred 
and  feventy-nine  turrets,  and  opened  into  the  country  by 
thirteen  gates. 

Of  the  Government  of  Rome  under  the  Popes.  —  For  this  part 
of  our  article  we  {hall  be  chiefly  indebted  to  the  jullly  de- 
nominated  "  Clafiical  Tour  through  Italy,"  by  the  Rev. 
I.  C.  Euftace,  whofe  partiality  for  whatever  is  papal,  may 
render  him,  perhaps,  fomewhat  partial  as  an  hiftorian.  In 
fpeaking  of  this  government,  as  it  existed  previoufly  to  the 
ravages  of  the  French  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  he 
fays,  though  defpotic  above  all  controul,  it  is  exercifed  by 
the  pontiff  with  mildnefs,  and  fubmitted  to  by  the  people 
with  refpeft.  The  facred  character  of  the  bifhop  influences 
both  the  fovereign  and  the  fubject.  The  government  is 
elective  ;  promotion  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  talents 
and  virtues ;  and,  confequently,  there  is  a  (limulus  to  exertion 
and  a  fcope  for  honourable  ambition.  As  for  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  fovereignty  of  the  popes,  it  may  be  molt  ho- 
nourably and  firmly  eitabliihed  on  the  confent  of  the  people. 
After  the  expulfion  of  the  Goths,  when  the  arms  of  the 
Eaftern  emperors  had  re -conquered,  but  were  incapable  of 
protecting  Italy  ;  when  the  incurfions  and  menaces  of  the 
Lombards  kept  the  city  in  conltant  alarm,  and  peftilence 
and  famine  had  preyed  upon  it ;  the  Romans  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  to  their  bilhops,  and  found  in  them  the  fupport 
which  they  had  vainly  folicited  from  their  fovereigns.  The 
pontiffs  had  till  that  period  been  as  eminent  for  their  virtues 
as  for  their  Station,  and  when  forced  by  public  diilrefs  to 
take  a  considerable  fhare  in  the  administration  of  the  Hate, 
they  difplayed  a  prudence  equal  to  their  fandtity,  and  a  be- 
nevolence as  extenfive  as  the  poffeffions  of  the  Roman 
church.  "  We  fee  them,"  fays  Mr.  Euftace,  "  in  the  feventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  protecting  Rome  on  one  fide 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards,  and  fecuring  it  on  the 
other  from  the  rapacity  and  treachery  of  the  exarchs,  re- 
pairing its  walls,  feeding  its  inhabitants,  engaging  diStant 
princes  in  its  interelh,  and  finally  reltoring  the  majeSty  of 
its  name  in  the  new  empire.  Rome,  indeed,  feems  to  owe  her 
exiftence  to  her  pontiffs  ;  and  had  not  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
replaced  the  throne  of  the  Csefars,  and  the  feat  of  empire 
become  the  fandtuary  of  religion,  Rome  would  probably 
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have  funk  into  a  heap  of  uninhabited  ruins,  and  left  to 
pofterity  nothing  more  than  the  •wh'ijlling  of  a  mighty 
name." 

From  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the  Weftern  empire  to  the 
tenth  century,  the  popes  employed  their  influence  in  op- 
pofing  the  growing  power  of  the  Saracens,  and  in  protect- 
ing the  coafts  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  itfelf,  againft  the  pre- 
datory incurfions  of  thofe  barbarians.  Shortly  after  com- 
menced their  contefts  with  the  German  Caefars :  but  how- 
ever much  the  popes  may  be  cenfured,  as  ecclefialtics,  in 
thofe  destructive  quarrels  ;  as  princes  and  as  Romans  they 
may  claim  indulgence,  as  they  Struggled  againlt  foreign  in- 
fluence, and  finally  fucceeded  in  freeing  Italy  from  the  yoke 
of  a  German,  a  barbarian,  and  an  abfen.tee  ruler.  The  dif- 
putes  of  the  popes  with  the  barons  and  the  Roman  people 
were  founded  on  the  jult  oppofition  of  a  firm  government, 
to  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  an  ariilocratic  body  on  the 
one  fide,  and  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  turbulent  populace 
on  the  other.  But  Rome  has  jult  caufe  to  deplore  and  con- 
demn the  folly  and  the  perverfity  of  her  pallors,  when  they 
forfook  her  venerable  walls,  and  fubmitted  to  voluntary 
exile,  alternately  the  inftruments  and  victims  of  French  in- 
trigue and  ambition.  Of  all  the  difallers  that  befel  Rome 
in  the  long  feries  of  her  eventful  hiftory,  this,  perhaps,  was 
the  mod  pernicious  both  in  its  immediate  effects  and  diltant 
confequences,  and  to  it  may  be  afcribed  the  degradation  of 
the  nobleft  monuments,  the  depopulation  of  the  capital  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  evils  that  anarchy  and  tyranny 
never  fail  to  bring  in  their  train.  Thefe  evils  continued  to 
operate  long  after  their  efficient  caufes  had  ceafed  to  exill, 
and  the  popes,  during  many  ages  after  their  re-eftablilhment 
in  Rome,  had  to  Struggle  with  the  reftlefs  and  unbridled 
paflions  excited  by  the  guilt  or  the  folly  of  their  abfentee 
predeceflors.  Sixtus  Quintus  fucceeded  in  breaking  the 
fpirit  of  the  barons,  and  having  brought  the  people  to  fub- 
miflion,  he  rellored  order,  peace,  and  indultry,  to  the  Ro- 
man States. 

From  this  period  Rome  rapidly  increafed  in  profperity, 
riches,  and  population,  and  became  the  feat  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  the  centre  of  political  negociation,  and  not  unfre- 
qjiently  of  courtly  intrigue.  Moll  of  the  fucceeding  popes 
took  an  active  part  in  the  public  tranfaClions  of  the  times, 
fometimes  as  mediators,  but  too  frequently  as  parties  con- 
cerned, with  a  view  to  national  interests,  or  to  family  ag- 
grandizement. Their  conduct,  in  this  refpect,  though  little 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  their  profeflion,  was  advan- 
tageous to  their  territories,  as  it  brought  wealth  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  reflected  luttre  on  a  city,  at  the  fame  time  the 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  capital  of  an  ex- 
tenfive and  flourifliing  country.  - 

The  reformation  produced  at  the  time  little  or  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  temporal  greatnefs  and  consideration  of  the 
popes  :  fo  little  indeed,  that  in  the  century  following  that 
event,  Rome  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  fplendour  and  pro- 
fperity not  witneil'ed  within  her  walls  fince  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  Hence  it  has  been  obferved,  "  that  if  Pyrrhus's 
ambaSTador  could  with  propriety  call  the  Roman  Senate  in 
his  time  a  consrefs  of  kings,  a  Similar  appellation  might 
with  equal  veracity  be  applied  to  the  modern  fenate  of  Rome, 
the  college  of  cardinals,  during  the  feventeenth  century. 
That  affembly  was,  Strictly  fpeaking,  compofed  of  princes, 
the  fons,  nephews,  brothers,  or  uncles  of  the  firll  fove- 
reigns in  Europe  ;  men  who  not  unfrequently,  as  ftalefmen 
and  ministers,  had  held  the  reins  of  empire  at  home,  or  as 
ambaSTadors,  reprefented  their  royal  relatives  abroad.  They 
either  generally  refided  or  frequently  alfembled  at  Rome,  not 
only  to  difcharge  their  duties  about  the  perfon  of  the  pon- 
tiff, 
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tiff,  but  to  fupport  the  interefts  of  their  refpective  courts ; 
and  in  order  to  attain  this  object  the  more  effectually,  they 
difplayed  a  fplendonr  and  a  magnificence  nearly  royal.  The 
officers  of  their  houfehold  were  often  nobles  ot  high  rank  ; 
their  fecretaries  and  chaplains  were  men  of  talents  and  buli- 
nefs  ;  a  long  train  of  guards,  fervants,  and  retainers,  at- 
tended their  perfons  when  they  appeared  in  public,  and  the 
blaze  of  the  purple,  in  itfelf  to  dazzling,  was  heightened  by 
all  the  adventitious  circumftances  of  birth,  power,  and  opu- 
lence. The  union  of  fo  many  illuftrious  perfonages,  vyemg 
with  each  other  in  talents  and  magnificence,  gave  Rome  the 
appearance  of  an  univerfal  court,  where  all  the  fovereigns 
of  Europe  were  aiTembled  to  difcufs  the  general  interefts  of 
Chriltendom,  and  to  difplay  their  rival  glories  in  peace  and 
fecurity." 

From  this  epoch  the  character  of  the  pontiffs  became 
more  epifcopal  and  pacific,  and  they  have  chiefly  been 
occupied  with  the  government  of  the  Catholic  church  over 
which  they  prefide,  and  with  the  civil  adminiltration  of  their 
own  territories,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  are  fufficiently 
extenlive  to  engrofs  their  utmoil  attention.  The  arts  and 
fciences  have  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  the  latter  cen- 
turies, met  with  fpecial  encouragement  from  the  popes ; 
and  Rome,  enlivened  by  their  conftaHt  prefence,  cmbellilhed 
by  their  munificence,  and  fed  by  the  produce  of  feveral  ex- 
tenlive, populous,  and  well-cultivated  provinces,  had  gra- 
dually refumed  her  robes  of  glory,  and  began  to  promife 
herfelf  once  more  the  return  of  her  former  dignity  and  pro- 
fperity.  "  She  had,"  fays  Mr.  Eullace,  "  been  great  even 
in  her  fall,  and  venerable  in  her  difalters.  She  had  ceafed 
to  be  the  miltrefs  of  the  world  in  arms,  but  (he  Hill  remained 
the  miilrefs  of  the  world  in  arts ;  fixe  was  no  longer  the 
capital,  but  (he  was  the  metropolis  of  Europe  ;  not  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  firlt  fovereign,  but  the  fee  of  the  firft  paltor. 
She  had  not  been  fubjedted  to  flavery  as  Athens ;  fhe  had 
not  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  Babylon.  She  It  ill 
reigned  widowed,  but  independent ;  and  (till  claimed  and 
enjoyed  the  veneration  of  kings  and  of  nations.  Without 
fleets  or  armies  (he  repofed  in  fearlefs  tranquillity  :  public 
reverence,  more  mighty  than  military  power,  covered  her 
head  with  an  invifible  aegis,  guarded  her  frontiers,  and  ie- 
cured  her  repofe.  Even  the  nations  which  had  foriaken  her 
communion,  and  in  days  of  irritation  had  defied  the  thunders 
of  her  fulminating  pontiffs,  now  looked  towards  her  with 
refpe£t,  and  beheld  with  affection  and  reverence  the  benevo- 
lence, the  fandtity,  and  the  humility  of  her  p.iltors.  Such 
■was  the  date  of  Rome  during  the  eighteenth  century  ;  a 
ftate  happy  in  the  enjoyment  ot  peace,  plenty,  and  increas- 
ing improvement,  and  big  with  the  hopes  of  future  and  ac- 
cumulating prolperity.  The  French  invalion  cloied  the 
fcene.     See  Italy. 

Of  the  Prefail  Stale  of  Rome. — The  modern  city  poffeffes 
many  features  of  ancient  Rome.  The  fame  roads  lead  to 
her  gates — the  fame  aqueducts  pour  the  fame  ftreams  into 
her  fountains — the  fame  great  churches  that  received  the 
matters  of  the  world  under  the  emperors,  are  Hill  open  to 
their  defcendants — the  fame  venerable  walls  that  incloied  io 
many  temples  and  palaces  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  ilill 
exift.  Modern  Rome  lies  extended  principally  on  the  plain, 
and  is  fcattered  thinly  over  the  hills,  bordered  by  villas, 
gardens,  and  vineyards.  Its  population  is  (uppoled  to 
amount  to  200,000  fouls.  The  Itreets  are  well  built  and 
paved,  narrower,  in  general,  than  thofe  in  London,  and 
wider  than  thofe  in  Paris:  the  houfes  being  low,  the  Itreets 
are  light  and  airy  :  they  are  many  of  them  very  long  and 
ttraight,  and  not  unfrequently  terminated  by  an  obehlk,  a 
fountain,  or  a  church.     The  houfes  arc  of  Hone,  but  plal- 


tered  or  ituccoed,  as  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Sec.  This  city  con- 
tains 46  fquares,  5  monumental  pillars,  10  obelifks,  13 
fountains,  22  rnaufoleums,   150  palaces,  and  346  churches. 

Of  the  fquares,  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  which  gradually  rofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  Circus  Ago- 
nalis.  It  is  adorned  by  the  handfome  church  of  St.  Agnes, 
and  refrefhed  by  three  fountains  decorated  with  ttatues. 
One  of  thefe  fountains  is  an  obje£t  of  great  admiration,  and 
is  thus  defcribed.  Four  figures,  reprefenting  four  rivers, 
recline  on  a  craggy  rock  :  on  its  top  ftands  an  Egyptian 
obehlk  ;  from  its  hollow  fides  rufhes  a  perpetual  ftream. 
Thefe  three  fountains  are  fo  managed  during  the  heats  of 
Auguft,  as  to  inundate  the  whole  fquare  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  and  afford  a  very  refrefhing  exhibition  to  the 
Roman  gentry,  who  parade  along  in  their  carriages,  and  to 
the  common  people,  who  always  collect  in  crowds  to  behold 
the  enlivening  fcene.  Modern  Rome  is  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  this  extent  comprehends  gardens  and  uninha- 
bited places,  and  it  is  defended  by  the  caltle  of  St.  Angelo. 
In  the  Rione  di  Monte  is  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  in  La- 
terano,  dedicated  to  St.  John  in  the  feventh  century,  and 
raifed  on  the  ruins  of  a  palace  built  by  Conftantine,  in  the 
year  324.  Near  this  church  is  the  baptillery  of  Conftan- 
tine, celebrated  for  its  ornaments,  its  antiquities,  paintings, 
columns,  and  llatues.  Before  the  church  is  an  obelifk,  con- 
ilrutted  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  brought  down 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  from  whence,  by  order  of  Conitan- 
tius,  it  was  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  church  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, found  alfo  in  this  part  of  Rome,  called  the  round, 
from  its  form,  is  an  ancient  temple  of  Fav.nus ;  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  iixty  pillars  of  granite  or  marble  of  the  ifland  of 
Paros.  The  church  of  the  holy  crofs  of  Jerufalem  was 
built  by  Conitantine,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  relics,  its  co- 
lumns, and  its  paintings.  The  ruins  of  a  temple,  dedicated 
to  Venus  and  Cupid :  the  monaftery  of  St.  Eufebius,  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  baths  and  palace  of  Gordianus :  Tra- 
jan's pillar,  one  of  the  motl  beautiful  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  :  the  remains  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  temples  de- 
dicated to  Concord,  to  Peace,  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  to  Jupi- 
ter Stator,  with  many  other  churches,  palaces,  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  are  to  be  found  in  this  quarter  of 
Rome. 

In  the  Rione  di  Trevi  is  found  the  church  of  the  Twelve 
Apoltles,  tirlt  built  in  the  reign  of  Conitantine,  and  rebuilt 
by  Clement  XI.  This  ward  hkewife  contains  a  church,  de- 
dicated to  our  Lady  of  Lorctto,  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pillars  and  the  molt  beautiful  llatucs  ;  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  in  Trivio,  built  or  repaired  by  Belifarius  ;  the  churches 
of  St.  Vincent,  of  Analtafius,  and  many  luperb  palaces. 
The  Rione  di  Colonna  contains,  befides  churches,  the  Piazza 
di  Colonna,  of  which  the  buildings  are  handfome  :  in  this 
fquare  is  a  fountain,  and  a  marble  column  of  Antoninus, 
conitru&ed  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  all  of  marble  : 
in  this  ward  is  the  great  hall  of  Juftice  ;  the  houfe  of  the 
miflionaries,  whither  all  eccleliallics  of  Rome  retire  for  ten 
days  before  they  receive  holy  orders,  witli  feveral  palaces 
and  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  Rione  di  Campo  di 
Marzo  contains  the  ancient  Campus  Martins  ;  in  this  are 
found  feveral  beautiful  churches  and  magnificent  palaces  ; 
among  other  buildings  is  the  Clementine  college,  founded  by 
pope  Clement  VII  J.  The  Rione  di  Pontc  takes  its  name 
from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo;  in  it  are  found  a  college 
Eor  one  hundred  ftudents,  Hungarians  and  Germans.  The 
Rjone  della  Regola,  near  the  Tiber,  contains  the  Famefe 

palace,  in  which  is  feen  the  celebrated  coloflal  llatuc  of  Her- 
cules, and  many  other.  :   this   palace  was  built  by  Michael 
Angelo,    with   the   llonc    taken    from  Vefpafiau's    amphi- 
theatre : 
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theatre  ;  the  gallery  was  painted  by  Hannibal  Caracci ;  and 
the  Monte  della  Pieta,  eitablifhed  in  the  year  1539,  for  the 
purpofe  of  lending  money  on  pledges  without  intereft.    The 
Rione  di  St.  Eultachio  contains  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Charles  aux   Catinari,  in  which,  among  many  others,  is  a 
beautiful  pifture  reprefenting  the  death  of  St.  Anne  ;  the 
church  of  St.  Andre  de  la  Valle,  which  contains  fome  ex- 
cellent paintings  ;  the  college  de  Sapienza  is,  perhaps,  the 
molt  celebrated  in  the  univerfe  ;  this  magnificent  building 
was  begun  under  Leo  X.  from  the  defign  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  ;  the  palace  of  Jufliniani,  adorned  with  a  great  num- 
ber  of   bas   reliefs,    and   antique   ftatues  ;    many   of   them 
found   on  the    fpot   on   which   were  the  baths   of   Nero, 
and  the  palace  is  now  erefted :  the  Theatre  d' Argentina, 
and  many  other  palaces,  antiquities,  and   churches.      The 
Rione  della   Pigna   contains  the  Piazza  della  Rotondo,  in 
which  is  a  beautiful  fountain  of  white  marble,  ornamented 
with  an  obelifk  and  dolphins,  which   fpout  out  the   water. 
The  Roman  college  is  a  vaft  and  fuperb  edifice,  built  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  XIV.  for  the  ftudy  of  the  languages  and 
fciences ;  here  is  kept  the  mufauim   of  father  Kircher,  and 
the  library  is  well  furnifhed  :  the  church  of  St.  Maria  della 
Sopra  Minerva,  fo  called  from  a  temple  of  Minerva  which 
anciently  flood  there.     The  ward  of  the  Rione  di  Campitelli, 
or    Du  Capitole,    contains   the  Capitolinus  mountain,   the 
Palatine,  and  part   of  mount  Coelius  ;  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  in  Campitelli,  rebuilt  in  the  year  1656,  by  the  people 
of  Rome.     Here  are  found  many  beautiful  ftatues  and  pic- 
tures, by  the  mod  celebrated  mailers ;  the  Tarpeian  rock,  now 
called  Monte  Caprino  ;  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Carcere  ;  part  of 
the  prifon  conftrufted  by  Ancus   Martius  ;  the  ruins  of  a 
temple    of  Concord ;  the  church   of  our  Lady  of  Confo- 
lation  ;  the  church  of  St.   Sebaflian,  built  in  the  ancient 
Hippodrome.     In  this  ward  is  found  likewife  the  Cohfeum, 
a  fuperb  building,  conftrufted  at  the  command  of  Vefpafian, 
by  the  Jews  brought  from  Jerufalem,  and  deftined  for  the 
combats  of  gladiators  and  public  fpeftacles.    In  the  Rion*  di 
St.  Angelo  is  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  which  gives  name 
to  the  ward,  was  built  in  the  eighth  century  ;  near  it  is  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  built  by  Augullus,  and  capable  of 
holding  30,000  fpeftators  ;  the   palace  of  Savelli,  and  the 
palace  of  Mattei,  celebrated  for  the  piftures  and  ftatues  which 
they  contain  ;  and  many  others.     The  ward  of  the   Rione 
di  Ripa,  on  the  fide  of  the  river,  includes   the  Aventine 
mountain,  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Bartholomew,  inhabited  at 
the  time  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  then  called 
Tiberina  and  Lycania ;  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  was 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Efculapius. 
This  ifland  is  joined  to  the  reft  of  the  city  by  two  bridges. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Carcere  is  built  near  the  com- 
mon prifon  ;   St.  George  in  Valebro  ;  the  arches  of  Septimius 
Severus  and  Janus ;  St.  Mary  in  Cofmedin,  built  by  the 
earlieft  Chriftians,  on   the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Modefty  ; 
St.  Paul   without  the   walls  is  a  patriarchal  church,  and, 
next  to  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  largeft  in    Rome,  built  by 
Conftantine  ;  the  immenfe  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
in  which  it  is  faid  3000  perfons  might  bathe  at  one  time  ; 
the  grand  circus ;  the  tomb  of  Ceitius  ;  the  catacombs  or 
vaults  dug  in  the  ftone  or   folid  earth,  and  ufed  for  depo- 
fitingof  the  dead  in  this  ward.     The  Rione  di  Tranftevere 
is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tiber,  and  includes  the  mountain 
Janiculus ;  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Montorio  is  the 
celebrated  pifture  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael,  by 
fome  thought  to  be  the  moft  perfeft  painting  that  exifts ;  the 
baths  of  Severus  ;  the  Naumachium  of  Augullus  ;  and  the 
temple  of  Fortune.     The  Rione  di  Borgo,  or  Rione  del 
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Vatican  ;  this,  too,  is  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  is  joined  t o 
the  reft  of  the  city  by  means  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
anciently  Pons  CElius  ;  in  it  is  the  caltle  of  St.  Angelo, 
anciently  called  Moles  Adriani,  from  its  founder  ;  it  is  cir- 
cular, and  exceedingly  ilrong  :  here  the  papal  crown  is  kept, 
and  prifoners  of  ftate  are  confined ;  it  communicates  with 
the  Vatican  by  a  long  covered  gallery.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter  is  the  chef-d'eeuvre  of  Italy,  the  largeil  and  moft 
beautiful  church  in  the  world.  It  was  projefted  by  Ni- 
cholas V.  ;  Julius  II.  laid  the  iirft  ftone  in  the  year  1506; 
but  the  whole  building  was  not  fimftied  till  the  next  cen- 
tury :  it  is  faid  to  cover  20  acres,  and  to  have  coft  upwards 
of  one  million  llerling.  The  original  artift  was  Bramante, 
but  the  greater  part  was  from  the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo, 
who  raifed  the  cupola  ;  Maderni  finifhed  it  in  the  year  1621. 
The  pavilion  of  the  great  altar  of  this  church,  and  the  four 
wreathed  pillars  of  Corinthian  brafs  which  fupport  it,  were 
formed  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Pantheon.  The  Pantheon, 
originally  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  all  the  gods,  is  now  a 
Chriftian  temple,  and  is  ft  ill  the  moft  perfeft  of  the  Roman 
temples  that  now  remain,  and  notwithftanding  the  depre- 
dations it  has  fuftained  from  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Popes,  is 
flill  a  beautiful  monument  of  Roman  tafte. 

The  pope  has  three  fine  palaces,  of  which  the  principal  is 
the  Vatican,  which  fee.  The  library  of  this  palace  is  the 
largeil  and  moft  complete  in  the  world,  rich,  efpecially  in 
manufcripts,  in  all  languages,  and  all  ages.  In  Rome,  the 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  will,  after  all  the  depredations  of  the 
French,  meet  with  innumerable  paintings  by  the  moft  cele- 
brated mafters  in  the  world,  and  with  the  finefl  works  of 
fculpture.  Befides  the  univerfity,  which  confifts  of  feveral 
noble  colleges,  there  are  numerous  academies  and  literary 
focieties. 

The  relative  fituation  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  other 
European  capitals,  is  as  follows  :  it  is  380  miles  from  Vienna, 
560  from  Paris,  740  from  Amfterdam,  810  from  London, 
and  900  from  Madrid.  It  Hands  within  10  miles  of  the 
Tufcan  fea.  Univerfal  Hiltory.  Holberg's  Introduftion. 
Tytler's  Elements  of  General  Hiftory.  Playfair's  Chro- 
nology. Gibbon's  Hiilory  of  tihe  Rife,  &c.  Encyclopedie 
Methodique.      Euitace's  Claffical  Tour,   2d  edition. 

Rome,  Citizen  of,  at  firft,  was  only  a  citizen  of  Rome  : 
at  length,  the  right  of  citizenfhip  was  given  to  other  cities 
and  people,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces.  It  was  thus 
St.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen,  Afts,  xvi.  21.  37,  38.  xxii. 
25,  26,  27.  xxiii.  26  ;  the  city  of  Taifus,  in  Cilicia,  a 
native  of  which  he  was,  having  the  right  of  Roman  citizens. 
See  Municipal  Cities,  and  Paul. 

Rome  de  l'Isle,  John  Baptist  Louis,  in  Biography, 
was  born,  in  1736,  at  Gray,  in  Franche-Comte.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf,  from  a  very  early  period,  with  earneftnefs  to 
the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  and  mineralogy  ;  and  by  his  dif- 
coveries  and  writings  he  acquired  a  confiderable  reputation. 
In  1766  he  publilhed  "  A  Letter  to  M.  Bertrand  on  Frefh- 
Water  Polypes."  He  drew  up  defcriptive  catalogues  of 
many  rich  colleftions  of  minerals  and  madrepores,  ot  which 
the  moil  diftinguifhed  was  that  of  Davila,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1767.  In  1779  and  1781  he  publilhed  a  work,  entitled 
"  L'Aftion  de  Feu  central  banni  de  la  Surface  du  Globe, 
et  le  Soleil  retabli  dans  fes  Droits."  In  1783  he  publifhed 
that  work  by  which  he  is  bed  known,  entitled  "  Chrillal- 
lographie  ou  Defcription  des  Formes  propres  a  tous  les 
Corps  du  Regne  minerale,"  4  vols.  In  this  elaborate  per- 
formance, the  author  gives  a  defcription  of  the  forms  proper 
to  every  fubflance  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  a  falinc, 
flony,  and  metallic  combination  ;  with  figures  of  all  the 
known  cryftals,  arranged  according  to  the  number  and  dif- 
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pofition  of  their  angles.  He  afierts,  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  every  fpecies  in  the  mineral  kingdom  always 
takes  a  polyhedral  form,  which  is  regular,  conllant,  and 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  publifhed  "  Caradteres  exterieurs  des  Mineranx,"  8vo. 
1784;  and  "  Metrologie  011  Tables  pour  lervir  a  I' Intelli- 
gence des  Poids  et  des  Mefures  des  Anciens  d'apres  leur 
Rapport  avec  lea  Poids  et  les  Mefures  de  la  France,"  8vo. 
1789.      This  philofopher  died  at  Paris,  in  1790. 

Rome,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bratil,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Goyas  ;   85  miles  E.  of  Villa  Boa. 

Rome,  a  poll-town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Oneida, 
and  ftatc  of  New  York,  fituated  on  the  Mohawk  river  ; 
S  miles  W.  of  Whiteflown.  This  town  was  taken  from 
Stauban,  and  incorporated  in  1796.  N.  lat.  430  12'.  W. 
long.  75°  30'. 

K.OME  du  Turn,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 

of  the  Aveiron,  on  the  Tarn  ;  4  miles  N.  of  St.  Afrique. 

Rome  Scot.   7  c      t>  r> 

n  71         r  See  Feter-/Vh<v. 

Rome  Peny.  ) 

ROMELIA,  in  Geography.     See  Romania. 

ROMELSO,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  on  the  welt  fide 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.      N.  lat.  640  55'.     E.  long.  2  1 '. 

ROMENAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire  ;    15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Macon. 

ROMENO,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol ;  13  miles 
S.W.  of  Bolzano. 

ROMERSBERG,  a  mountain  of  Bavaria,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Aichitatt  ;   5  miles  W.  of  Aichflatt. 

ROMERSGEHAG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Fulda  ;    14  miles  S.  of  Fulda. 

ROMER.STADT,  or  Romakow,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  ot  Ohmitz,  near  which  are  fome  iron  mines  ; 
20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Olmutz.     N.  lat.  490  50'.     E.  long. 
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ROMESC  AMPS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  ;   6  miles  N.W.  of  Grand  Villiers. 

ROMETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 
raona  ;   5  miles  N.W.  of  Meflina. 

ROMFORD,  a  market-town  and  parifh  in  the  liberty 
of  Havering-attc-Bower,  county  of  Eflex,  England,  is 
fituated  at  the  diltance  of  17  miles  S.W.  from  the  county 
town  of  Chelmsford,  and  12  miles  E.N.E.  from  London. 
This  town  is  fuppofi  d  by  Stukeley  to  occupy  the  fcite  of 
the  Roman  Ration  Durolitum.  The  fame  author  conjec- 
tures that  its  prefent  name  is  a  contraction  for  Romanford  ; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  is  fupported  by  Mr.  Lethieullier. 
Lyfons,  however,  derives  it  from  the  Saxon  words  Rom 
and  Ford,  which  figuify  the  Broad-Ford,  in  alluiion  to  an 
ancient  padage  through  a  rivulet  whicli  flows  pall  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  town.  Romford  is  lirll  mentioned 
in  record  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  ;  where  it  is 
laid  that,  in  1  1  (A,  Roger  Bigod,  duke  of  Norfolk,  held 
"  the  wood  of  Romford  by  ferjeancy,  and  payment  of  five 
millings  a-year."  It  is  next  noticed  in  1277,  at  which  time 
the  manor  formed  part  of  the  polldlions  of  Adam  de  Cre- 
tinge.  It  afterwards  pafTed  to  Thomas  de  llrothcrton,  carl 
of  Norfolk,  from  whom  it  defcended  by  marriage  to  the 
Mowbrays,  dukes  of  Norfolk  ;  but  on  the  death  of  John, 
the  fourth  duke,  without  male  iffue,  in  1477,  it  became 
'  veiled  in  .lames,  lord  Berkeley.  Since  that  period  it  lias 
belonged  to  different  families,  and  is  now  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  named  Newman. 

Romford  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  wardens,  who, 
though  forming  no  corporation,  are  empowered  by  letters 
patent  to  hold  a  weekly  court,  for  the  trial  of  all  caufes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  high  treafon  not  excepted.     In 
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ecclefiaftical  jurisdiction,  however,  it  is  fubordinate  to 
Hornchurch,  except  fo  far  as  concerns  the  maintenance  ot 
the  poor  ;  in  which  particular  it  was  recognifed  as  a  fepa- 
rate  parifh,  in  the  year  1786.  The  privilege  of  holding  a 
weekly  market  was  fird  granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  king 
Henry  III.  ;  but  at  prefent  here  are  three:  one  on  Mon- 
day, for  the  fale  of  calves  ;  another  on  Tuefday,  tor  I. 
and  a  third  on  Wednefday,  tor  corn  and  cattle.  There  is 
likewife  an  annual  fair  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  church 
or  chapel  of  Romford  is  an  ancient  ftructure,  and  was  pro- 
bably erected  about  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century, 
when  the  inhabitants  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  autho- 
rifing  them  to  confecrate  a  cemetery  adjoining  the  town,  for 
the  burial  of  their  dead,  who  had,  previoufly  to  that  time, 
been  carried  to  Hornchurch  burying-ground.  In  this 
chapel  were,  in  Catholic  times,  a  guild  and  a  chantry  ;  the" 
former  of  which  was  valued  at  4/.  10/.  2d.,  and  the  latter 
at  13/.  annual  revenue,  at  the  era  of  the  difiolution.  The 
principal  monuments  here  are  thofe  of  fir  George  Hervey, 
knight,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  died  in  1605,  and 
his  lady,  both  of  whom  are  reprefentcd  kneeling ;  and  of 
fir  Anthony  Cook  of  Gidea-Hall,  and  his  lady,  whofe  ef- 
figies are  exhibited  in  limilar  pofitions.  On  the  latter 
tomb  are  feveral  inferiptions  in  Latin,  faid  to  have  been 
written  by  the  daughters  of  the  deceafed,  who  were  the 
moll  learned  females  of  the  age.  Not  far  from  the  church 
is  a  charity-fchool  for  forty  boys,  and  another  for  twenty 
girls,  which  were  founded  and  endowed  in  1728  ;  and  at  a 
fliort  diftance  from  the  weflern  end  of  the  town  are  bar- 
racks for  the  accommodation  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
erected  in  1795.  According  to  the  population  cenfus  of 
181 1,  the  parifh  of  Romford,  including  the  Town  ward, 
Collier-row  ward,  Harold's-wood  ward,  and  Noah-hill 
ward,  contains  620  houfes,  and  3244  inhabitants. 

The  diltrict  called  Havering-atte  ward,  which  compre- 
hends the  three  adjacent  parifhes  of  Hornchurch,  Romford, 
and  Flavering,  anciently  conflitutcd  part  of  the  demefnes 
of  Saxon  kings  ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  poddies  peculiar 
privileges,  both  as  prescriptive  rights,  and  by  charter, 
granted  by  Henry  IV.,  and  finee  confirmed  by  feveral  of 
his  fucceffors.  Near  the  village  of  Havering-atte-Bower 
was  formerly  a  palace,  which  tradition  afcribes  to  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confellbr,  and  which  fublequcntly  became  the  occa- 
iional  refidence  of  more  than  one  monarch  of  the  Norman  line. 
The  fituation  of  this  palace  is  very  fine,  and  commands  ex- 
tenlive  views  over  parts  of  Eflex,  Hertfordfhirc,  Kent, 
Middlcfcx,  and  Surrey,  as  well  as  of  the  river  Thames. 
The  lurrounding  park,  now  the  property  of  the  crown, 
but  let  on  leafe,  exceeds  a  thoufand  acres  in  extent.  To 
the  weflward  of  this  park,  about  two  miles,  lies  Hainaull- 
Forell,  in  which  is  a  very  remarkable  tree,  called  Fair- 
lop-oak,  which  Gilpin  informs  us,  in  his  "  Remarks  on 
Foreft  Scenery,"  is  traced  bv  tradition  "  half  way  up  the 
Chriftian  era."  It  is  generally  faid  to  be  the  largclt  tree  in 
this  kingdom,  meafunng  36  feet  in  girt  near  the  bafe  or 
root,  and  fpreading  its  branches  over  a  circumference  ot 
300  feet.  At  Hempilead,  in  Eflex,  is  a  tree  of  much 
larger  dimenfions.  Round  the  Fairlop-oak,  on  the  firft 
Friday  in  July,  is  held  an  annual  fair,  which  appears  to 
have  originated  from  a  gentleman,  named  Day,  who  com- 
menced the  practice  of  dining  with  his  friends  annually 
under  its  made. 

About  a  mile  to  the  call  ward  of  Romford  is  Gidea-Hall, 
an  ancient  feat  of  the  Cook  family  ;  and  near  it  Hands 
Hare-Hall,  a  manfion  formerl]  belonging  to  John  Arnold 
Wallenger,  cfq.  The  houfe  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.   Payne,  in   1769,    and  is  conllructed  of  Portland 
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Hone  ;  it  coiifills  of  a  centre,  with  two  wings,  conne&ed 
by  colonRades.  A  {"mail  villa  in  this  neighbourhood,  at 
Hare-ftreet,  is  the  refidence  of  Humphrey  Repton,  efq., 
diitinguilhed  for  his  tafte  and  talents  as  a  landfcape-gardener. 
He  is  alfo  author  of  two  or  three  elegant  volumes  on  pic- 
turefque  fcenery,  and  the  principles  01  tafte,  as  difplayed 
in  the  embellishment  of  parks  and  gentlemen's  manfions. 
His  fon,  John  Adey  Repton,  is  alfo  juftly  celebrated  for 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  hiilory  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  England.  Four  miles  to  the  calt- 
ward  is  the  village  of  Brentwood,  or  Burnt-wood,  which 
was  anciently  a  market -town  ;  but  this  privilege  is  now  loft. 
Its  former  importance,  however,  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  fadt  of  the  county  allizes  having  been  held  here  for 
many  years.  The  remains  of  the  town-hall  and  prifon  are 
[till  difcernible  in  the  main  ilreet,  which  ftretches  itfelf 
along  the  Harwich  road,  and  abounds  with  inns  and 
public  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Here 
is  a  grammar-fchool,  founded  in  1537  by  fir  Anthony 
Brown.  Camden  fuppofed  the  Roman  ftation  of  Ciefaro- 
magus  to  have  been  fituatcd  at  or  near  Brentwood  ;  but 
this  opinion  is  not  fupported  by  any  facts,  or  even  pro- 
bability. 

Five  miles  weftward  from   Romford  is  Wanilead-Houfe, 
the  feat  of  William  Pole  Tilney  Long  Wellefley,  efq.,  M.P., 
who  acquired  it  bv  marriage  with  Mifs  Tilney  Long,  eldeft 
daughter  and  co-heireis  of  the  late  fir  James  Tilney  Long. 
It  is  a  very  fpacious  and  magnificent  building,  meafuring 
260  feet   in  front,    and   nearly   So   feet   in  depth.      In  the 
centre  of  the  principal  front  is  a  grand  portico,  fupported 
on  fix  Corinthian  columns,  and  having  on  each  fide  a  flight 
of  ftepsj    and  111   the    tympanum  the  arms  of  the  Tilney 
family,  finely  fculptured.     The  houfe  is   divided  into  two 
[lories,  the  uppermoll  of  which  contains  the  ball-room  and 
principal  apartments.     Several  of  the  rooms  contain  a  col- 
lection of  fine  paintings  by  eminent   artiils.     The  gardens 
and  pleafure-grounds  were  laid  out  by  Richard  Child,  pre- 
.;.  tally  to  the  erection  cf  the  houfe;  but  latterly  great   .1- 
1  ions  and   improvements  have  been  made  in  the  former, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Repton,  who  has  very  properly 
revived  part  of  an  old  and  almoft  exploded  faihion,  in  de- 
corating the   lawn   immediately   adjoining   the   houfe   with 
Rowers,  beautiful  Shrubs,  &c.  to  regale  and  "delight  the 
fenfes  of  feeing  and  fmelling."     At  the  fplendid  manfion  of 
Longleat,  Wiltshire,  this  has  been  adopted  on  a  large  fcale, 
ami  with  lingular  beauty.      (See  Warminster.)     Oppo- 
site the  back  front  is  an  eafy  afcent,  through  an  agreeable 
villa,  to  the  river  Roding,  which  is  formed  into  canals,  and 
has  near  it  a  curious  grotto,  conftrufted  by  the  fecond  earl 
Tilney,  at  an  expence  of  200c/.,  exclufive  of  its  coftly  ma- 
terials.    Within  the  park,  on  its  fouthern  fide,  a  tefiellated 
Roman  pavement  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1735.     It  was 
about  20  feet  long,  and  was  conje&ured  by  Mr.  Lethieullier 
to  have  been  the  pavement  of  a  banquetting-room.      In  the, 
centre  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  around  him  a  great  va- 
riety of  ornaments.      The  Hiftory  and   Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  ESTex,  by  Philip  Morant,  M.A.,   2  vols,   folio, 
Lond.    1767.      Lyfons's  Environs  of  London,  4to.    1796. 
Beauties  of  England   and   Wales,  vol.  v.  by  John  Britton 
and  E.  W.  Brayley,  8vo.  Lond.    1803. 

ROMHILD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Htnneberg  ;  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Meinungen.  N.  lat.  500 
26'.      E.  long.  io°  42'. 

ROMI,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Diarbekir  ;  45  miles  S.  of  Kerkifith. 

ROMIEU,  M.  of  Montpellier,  in  Biography,  publilhed 
in  1743  and  1751,  what  he  called  «.'  A  New  Difcovery  of 


the  grave  Harmonics,"  meaning  the  third  found,  refulting 
from  the  coincident  vibrations  of  two  acute  Simultaneous 
founds  ;  a  phenomenon  which  Tartini  had  difcovered  in 
17 14,  and  upon  which  he  afterivards  built  his  fyllem,  or 
"  Trattato  di  Mufica,"  publilhed  in  1754. 

This  difcovery  of  Tartini  excited  the  envy,  not  only  of 
Romieu,  but  of  d'Alembert,  Serre  of  Geneva,  the  abbe 
Rouffier,  Laborde,  &c.  The  full  attempt  was  to  rob  him 
of  the  honour  of  the  difcovery,  and  then  to  depreciate  his 
explanations,  and  the  confequences  which  he  derived  from  the 
phenomenon.  But  it  appears  to  us,  on  the  moll  careful 
and  minute  enquiry,  that  they  have  egregioufly  failed  in 
both.  With  refpect  to  his  difcovery,  Tartini  himfelf,  and 
his  zealous  difciple  count  Taxis,  of  Venice,  have  clearly 
authenticated  his  title  to  it.  (Rifpofta  di  Tartini  alia 
critica  del  di  lui  Tratt.  di  Muf.  Ven.  1767 — et  Rifpofta 
di  un  Anonimo  al  Sig  .  Rondeau  circa  al  fuo  fentimento 
in  propofito  d'ahcune  propof.  del  Giuf.  Tartini,  Ven. 
1769.) 

And  the  long  extracts  given  from  Romieu's  laboured  me- 
moir on  the  fubjedt  of  his  difcovery  of  the  lerzo  fuoito,  by 
Laborde,  in  his  "  Effai  fur  la  Mufique,"  have  fo  much 
puzzled  the  caufe,  thar.  he  may  be  truly  laid  to  "  explain 
the  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it,"   &c. 

Tartini  himfelf,  by  his  notation  of  each  third  found,  pro- 
duced, as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  coincident  vibrations  of  any 
two  limultaneous  intervals,  is  clear  and  evident.  Stilling- 
fleet's  commentary  of  Tartini's  "  Trattato  di  Mufica,"  and 
Roufleau's  analyfra  of  his  fyftem,  do  jultice  to  his  ingenuity 
and  profound  harmonical  knowledge,  without  concealing 
his.  defects. 

Perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  imagine  ourfelves  unpre- 
judiced in  this  difcufiion  ;  having  been  fo  long  accultomed 
to  regard  Tartini  as  a  great  practical  mufician,  and  an  ex- 
quifite  compofer,  we  may  have  been  infenfibly  inclined  to 
refpect  his  theory,  and,  indeed,  whatever  he  has  produced  ; 
for  what  more  can  fcience  do  for  any  mufician  in  the  pradtice 
of  his  art,  than  it  his  done  for  Tartini  ?  Has  it  taught  his 
mathematical  opponents,  of  the  old  French  fchool,  tocom- 
pofe  elegant,  graceful,  fpirited,  or  fanciful  mufic  ?  or 
even  informed  them  in  what  good  mufic  confills  ?  See  Tar- 
tini  and  Terzo  Slono. 

Romieu,  La,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers  ;   five  miles  E.  of  Condom. 

ROM1LLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl  of 
Nogent  fur  Seine;  nine  miles  E.N.E.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  2175,  and  the  canton  688S  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  267^  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

ROMISHORN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich  ;  nine  miles  E.S.E.  of  Conllar.ce. 

ROMKALA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Marafch,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  river  Simeren  joins  it.  This  town  has  a  cattle, 
much  ruined,  which  was  the  work  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
and  which  is  fr.uated  at  the  N.  end  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains over  the  river.  It  ftands  on  a  path,  feparated  from 
the  mountains,  to  the  fouth,  by  a  deep  folfee  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  originally  intended,  as  it  is  faid,  to  be  made  fo  deep  that 
it  might  be  fupplied  with  water  by  the  river  Simeren,  and 
thus  the  place  be  infulated.  On  the  W.  fide  is  the  afcent, 
having  four  terraces  cut  in  the  rock,  and  fituated  above  one 
another,  each  having  a  gate-way,  and  connected  by  fteps. 
In  the  caftle  are  two  churches  ;  50  miles  N.  of  Aleppo. 
N.  lat.  360  35'.     E.  long.  37°  45'. 

ROMKERA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour ; 
28  miles  N.E.  of  Poonah. 

ROMKINT, 
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ROMKINT,  a  town  of  Ana,  in  the  country  of  Karafm  ; 
230  miles  N.W.  of  Samarcar.d. 

ROMMEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ;  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Lautenburg. 

ROMMENDAL,  a  towyi  of  Norway  ;  24  miles  N.  of 
Berga. 

ROMNA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tchcrnigov  ;  88  miles  N.E.  of  Tchernigov.  N.  lat.  500 
36'.      E'.  long.  330  24'. 

ROMNEY,  George,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Dalton, 
in  Lancafhire,  in  December  1734.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  the  fame  place,  where,  upon  a  fmall  patrimonial  eflate, 
he  followed  the  threefold  occupation  of  merchant,  builder, 
and  farmer;  but  as  his  family  was  large,  the  joint  profits  of 
his  triple  concerns  barely  afforded  the  means  for  its  mainte- 
nance. At  the  age  of  12,  George  was  taken  from  the 
village  fchool,  where  he  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  engaged  by  his  father  to  fuperintend  the 
workmen.  He  employed  his  lcifure  hours  in  carving,  and 
being  fond  of  muiic,  made  a  violin  for  himlelf,  which  he 
preferved  till  his  death. 

He  was  lirlt  tempted  to  draw,  from  feeing  lome  ordiua-v 
prints  in  a  periodical  magazine,  which  he  imitated  with  ccn- 
iiderable  fuccefs  ;  and  his  firlt  attempt  at  drawing  a  por- 
trait was  from  memory,  when  endeavouring  to  defcribe  the 
features  of  a  llrangcr  whom  he  had  feen  at  church.  When 
he  was  about  15,  his  mind  was  led  atlray  from  the  occu- 
pations in  which  his  father  had  engaged  him,  by  the  fociety 
and  converfation  of  a  peculiar,  but  ingenious  man,  named 
Wilkinfon,  who  refided  at  Dalton.  He  was  afterwards 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Wright,  a  cabinet-maker. at 
Lancafter;  but  he,  foon  perceiving  the  turn  of  Romney's 
mind  for  drawing,  advifed  his  father  to  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  indulge  his  propenlity,  and  become  a  painter.  At  the 
fame  time  he  recommended  an  artill  of  the  name  of  Steele, 
as  a  preceptor  for  the  youth  ;  and  with  him  he  continued  to 
Rudy  and  practife  for  a  fhort  time  only,  in  which,  however, 
he  acquired,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of 
the  materials  of  the  art. 

When  he  left  Steele,  and  had  begun  to  pradtife  portrait 
painting  as  a  means  of  fubliltence,  he  became  anxious  to 
vilit,  and  tempt  his  fate  in  the  metropolis.  He  laboured 
therefore  very  hard,  painting  portraits  at  low  prices,  and 
occafionally  producing  picture*  of  hiltorical  fubjccls,  which 
he  difpofed  of  by  way  of  raffle  at  Lancalter.  By  thefe 
means  he  acquired  a  fum  of  nearly  a  hundred  guineas  ;  of 
which  taking  thirty  pounds  to  pay  his  travelling  expences, 
and  leaving  the  remainder  with  his  wife,  he  fct  out  to 
put  his  long  intended  projett  into  execution,  in  the  year 
1762. 

He  firP.  refided  in  the  city,  where  he  painted  portraits  at 
five  guineas  a  •  head,  and  acquired  confidcrablc  pradlice 
through  the  friendly  affiflance  of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  then  of 
the  poll-office.  In  1764  he  vifited  France,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Greene,  of  Gray's  Inn.  There  he  was  introduced  to 
Vernet,  and,  by  his  friendly  alhllance,  obtained  admittance 
to  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  Luxembourg, 
and  other  repofitories  of  art.  On  his  return,  he  took  up 
a  reiidencc  in  Gray's  Inn,  to  be  near  his  travelling  com- 
panion ;  and,  by  a  picture  of  judge  Yates,  obtained  favour 
among  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  and  afterwards  produced 
many  excellent  pictures  of  perfons  eminent  in  that  pro- 
feffion.  In  1763  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  an  hillorical 
pifture,  the  fubjed  of  which  was  the  death  of  king  Edmund. 
In  1768  he  quitted  Gray's  Inn,  and  went  to  live  in  Great 
Newport-ftreet,  where  he  continued  to  advance  in  reputa- 


tion and  practice  ;  exhibiting  with  the  i.  corporated  foe! 
of  artifts  in  Pall  Mall,  and  in  Sprhig  Gard 

Though  thus  rapidly  g  blic  refpedl  as  an  an 

Romney  was  himfelf  fo  confcious  of  his  want  of  ftyle, 
the   neceflity   of  cultivating   his   tafte  by  feeing   the   gr 
models   of  antiquity,    that    he   nobly   refolved  upon   relin- 
quifliing,  for  a  time,  the  pecuniary    .  Ivantages  his  tale 
acquired   him,    (which   now   amounted    to    1200/.  a-year.) 
and  vilit  Italy,  where  alone  he  could,  al  •,  attain 

the  objeft  of  his  defire.  He  accordingly  arranged  a  plan  ot 
travel  with  Mr.  Ozias  Humphrey,  a  miniature  painter  ot 
celebrity,  and  on  the  20th  March  1773,  they  fet  forward  on 
their  journey,  through  France,  to  Rome.  There,  and  at 
01  her  places,  where  the  bed  works  of  art  were  to  be  found, 
he  remained  two  years;  leading  a  life  reclufe  and  ttudi 
and  making  fome  tew  copies. 

On  his  return,  in  July  1775,  he  took  the  houfe  in  Ca- 
vendifh-fquare,  where  he  refided  till  he  retired,  in  1798,  from 
public  practice,  to  live  at  Hampflesd,  in  a  houfe  he  had 
built  ;  and  where  he  hoped  to  recruit  a  weakened  confti- 
tution  by  tranquil  enjoyment,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of 
purer  air.  During  the  preceding  20  years,  Romney  had 
d  uninterrupted  fuccefs  in  the  pr.adtice  of  his  pro- 
feffian,  to  which  he  was  fo  ardently  attached,  that  his  whole 
delight  was  in  it.  His  talents,  in  return,  were  highly 
eileemed,  and  encouraged  by  an  immenfe  influx  of  empl 
ment.  He,  in  meafure,  divided  the  attention  of  the  town 
with  Reynolds,  and  indeed  by  numbers  was  preferred  before 
him  ;  but  he  wanted  the  fuavity  of  mind  and  manners 
which  his  accomplimed  rival  enjoyed.  Timid  and  refer*  >i. 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  ardent  and  enterprifing,  his  ima- 
gination was  tremblingly  alive  to  thofe  irritating  circum- 
itances,  by  which  vulgarity  and  ignorance  conflantly  wound 
the  mind  of  the  portrait  painter,  and  fubject  him  to  mortifi- 
cation and  difguft.  The  flighted  appearance  of  coldnefs  in 
a  friend,  or  of  hollility  in  a  critic,  was  often  fufficient  to  ob- 
ltruft  the  exertions  of  his  faculties.  This  timidity  and  re- 
ferve  were  the  reafons  that,  amidlt  the  immenfe  crowd  of 
perfons  to  whom,  of  courfe,  by  his  profeiTional  practice,  he 
was  known,  there  were  few  with  whom  lie  lived  in  friendly 
intercourfe.  His  mind  dwelt  conltantly  on  the  art  he  de- 
lighted and  excelled  in,  and  among  thole  only  who  fympa- 
tln/ed  with  his  peculiarities,  was  he  happy  to  alTociate. 

Romney  was  fubjedt  to  occalional  depreffion  of  fpirits, 
which  the  kind  attentions  of  his  friend  Hayley,  and  the  in- 
vigorating air  of  the  SulTcx  Downs,  among  which  that  friend 
refided,  and  where  our  painter  ufually  fpent  his  fummer 
months,  often  partially  removed.  On  the  approach  of  age, 
he  was  lefs  able  to  cope  effectually  with  attacks  of  that 
nature,  and  they  gained  llrength  upon  him  to  an  alarming 
degree.  In  1797  he  felt  a  flight  paralytic  flroke,  which 
affected  his  eye  and  his  hand,  and  prevented  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  proteflional  labours.  He  then  retired,  as  we  have 
faid,  to  Hampdead,  but  finding  his  health  flill  decline,  he, 
ill  1799,  revifited  his  native  country  ;  and  at  Kendal  re- 
ceived from  a  wife,  whom,  though  deferted  for  fo  long  a 
fpace  of  time,  he  had  fupported,  and  protected  from  po- 
verty, a  kind  and  afleftionate  attention  till  his  death,  (which 
occurred  in  Nov.  1802,)  having  unhappily  funned  the  lofi 
of  that  faculty  which  ii  the  diiunguiftung  glory  of  man,  and 
relapfed  to  the  helplefs  Hate  of  infancy. 

Of  Romney,  as  an  artill,  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  appre- 
ciate the  jult  charafter.  That  he  pollefled  gcniuB  and  talents 
in  an  eminent  degree,  no  one  can  deny.  The  learned  editor 
of  Pilkington's  Dictionary  ha;,  faid,  "  that  he  was  made  for 
the  times,  and  the  times  for  him."  It  had  perhaps  been 
more  juft  to  have  obferved,  that  Romney  was  made  for  bet- 
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ter  times  than  tliofe  in  which  he  lived.  His  perception  of  art 
was  far  purer  than  moil  of  his  contemporaries,  at  leafl  in  this 
country,  were  capable  of  enjoying  ;  and  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  no  one  ever  fet  forth  in  the  career  of  an  artift 
under  greater  disadvantages  than  he  did.  The  talle  he 
imbibed  for  iimplicity  and  grandeur,  on  feeing,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  life,  the  works  of  the  ancient  artiils, 
prove  what  might  have  been  fairly  expected  of  him,  had  he 
happily  been  born  under  more  favourable  circumflances  ; 
and  early  initiated,  under  good  inftrudtors,  in  the  myfteries 
of  the  art  he  cultivated  with  fo  much  fuccefs  without  thofe 
aids.  Till  the  time  he  was  twenty-two  he  had  feen  no  better 
painting  than  the  fign  of  a  public  houfe,  in  the  place  where 
he  was  bom  ;  but  to  his  active,  enterprifing  fpirit,  all  nature 
was  a  fchool  ;  and  at  an  age  when  others  are  employed  in 
laying  by  ftores  of  idea9  from  books,  and  thence  formi 
regulations  to  guide  their  future  progrefs  in  art,  he  was  in- 
dultrioufly  obferving  and  reflecting  upon  the  grand  fcenery 
around  him,  and  the  various  characters  of  the  objects  among 
which  he  lived.  Thus,  the  little  learning  he  had  imbibed 
from  the  few  literary  works  he  had  feen  was  called  into 
immediate  action,  and  his  progrefs  in  real  knowledge  be- 
came equal  to  what  is  ufually  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  greater  affiilance  from  books  and  mafters. 

The  purfuit  of  painting,  however,  requires  a  knowledge 
of  certain  rules  in  the  arrangement  of  lines  ;  of  the  beauty 
and  power  of  contrail  in  light  and  fhade,  and  in  form  and 
colour ;  as  well  as  of  the  fpeediell  and  moil  efficient  modes 
of  execution.  This  fcience,  being  the  refult  of  repeated 
obfervations  upon  the  principles  by  which  Nature  produces 
her  moil  agreeable  and  fublime  effects,  is  mod  readily  ob- 
tained, by  a  careful  infpeftion  of  good  works  of  art  where- 
in it  is  exemplified.  Such  advantage  was  not  Romney's. 
He  had  to  feparate  for  himfelf  the  partial,  from  the  general 
effects  of  nature  ;  and  the  inequality  with  which  he,  in  this 
point,  met  the  rivalry  of  more  fortunate  artifts,  is  too 
evident  in  moil  of  his  productions.  Frequently,  his  chiaro- 
fcuro  is  ill  conducted,  and  his  harmony  of  forms  and  colours 
imperfect ;  even  in  pictures  produced  when  enjoying  the 
height  of  his  intellectual  power,  and  at  the  happieil  period 
of  his  executive  fkill  :  at  the  fame  time  they  exhibit  great 
fertility  of  invention,  with  fweetnefs  and  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent. 

He  was  happily  endowed  with  an  inquifitive  mind,  that 
delighted  in  fcience,  and  purfued  it  warmly,  with  the  beil 
means  he  had  :  and  he  poflefled  a  versatility  of  genius, 
which  is  exemplified  by  the  variety  of  fubjects  he  chofe  for 
reprefentation.  Both  the  comic  and  ierious  impreifions  of 
the  mind  had  charms  for  him.  Early  in  life  he  painted  two 
pictures  from  Triflram  Shandy  ;  one,  of  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Slop  at  Shandy-hall,  after  the  unlucky  catailrophe  he  met 
with  on  the  road  ;  which  afforded  fcope  for  fentimental 
comic  humour  ;  the  other  from  the  affecting  ftory  of  the 
death  of  Le  Fevre  :  both  of  them  were  highly  approved 
for  truth  and  propriety  of  feeling  and  expreffion,  though 
differing  fo  widely  in  their  effects  upon  the  mind.  His 
journey  to  Italy  expanded  his  view  of  art  :  new  fcenes, 
and  new  fources  of  information,  were  prefented  to  him,  of 
which  he  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himfelf.  The  works  of 
fancy  he  produced  after  his  return  home  exemplify  the  ufe 
he  made  of  the  two  years  he  fpent  among  the  unrivalled 
productions  of  art  he  there  met  with.  The  purity  and 
perfection  of  ancient  fculpture  appear  to  have  made  the 
deepeil  imprefiion  upon  his  mind :  and  he  afterwards  afli- 
duoufly  cherilhed  the  taite  he  then  imbibed,  by  procur- 
ing a  collection  of  calls  from  the  beft  models  of  ancient 
itatues,  groups,  baffo-relievos,  &c.  which  he  would  fit  by 
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the  hour  to  contemplate  ;  examining  tiieir  appearances 
under  all  changes  of  lun-ihine,  and  common  day-light  ;  and 
with  lamps,  prepared  on  purpofe,  he  would  try  their  effects 
in  various  modes  of  illumination,  with  rapturous  delight. 
Hence,  grandeur  and  iimplicity  became  the  principal  objects 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  perceived  thele  qualities  diftmctly,  and 
employed  them  judicioufly;  even  whilll  imitating  nature  in 
his  molt  uiual  occupation, — portrait  painting.  To  prefent 
his  figure,  or  tell  his  ftory,  with  fimple  undilturbed  effect, 
rejecting  all  unneceffary  minutiae,  was  the  point  he  aimed  at 
and  obtained. 

On  his  return  from  the  continent,  his  zeal  for  hiflorical 
painting  revived,  or  rather  became  llrengthened.  Infeveral 
epiltles  to  Mr.  Hayley,  he  laments  his  confinement  to 
portraits  :  in  one  he  fays,  "  this  curfed  portrait  painting, 
how  I  am  lhackled  with  it  !  I  am  determined  to  live  fru- 
gally, and  cut  it  (hort  as  foon  as  I  can."  In  another,  he 
mentions  his  "  wilh  to  be  retired,  in  order  to  compofe  with 
more  effect  and  propriety."  And  whenever  he  returned  to 
London  from  Ealtham,  the  hofpitable  retreat  of  his  admiring 
correfpoiident  and  friend,  whofe  playfulnefs  of  fancy  was  a 
conllant  and  ufeful  ftimulus  to  Romney's  dejected  and  defpond- 
ing  mind,  he  felt  it  a  weight  of  drudgery  again  to  fall  into  the 
trammels  of  portraiture  :  yet  from  the  enjoyment  he  by  na- 
ture found  in  the  practice  of  his  profeffion,  a  (hort  time 
inured  him  afrelh  to  it,  and  ft  ill  he  felt  pleafure  in  tracing 
the  features  of  each  new  face  that  prefented  itfelf ;  till  again 
his  exhaufted  frame  required  the  exhilaration  of  retirement, 
and  the  refrelhment  afforded  by  pure  uncontaminated  air, 
free  from  the  grofs  vapours  that  hover  in  the  region  of  a 
great  and  populous  city.  It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that 
amidlt  his  continual  labours  in  that  branch  of  the  art  he 
more  immediately  profeffed,  he  fliould  have  found  time  to 
produce  fo  great  a  number  of  fancy  pictures  as  he  left  behind 
him.  He  alfo  frequently  fpent  his  evenings  in  making  large 
cartoons  in  charcoal,  of  fubjects  which  fuited  his  fancy  ; — 
generally  of  a  fublime  caft.  Amongfl  thefe,  was  one  of 
the  dream  of  Attoffa,  from  the  Perfian  of  iEfchylus,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  tafte  and  feeling  of  the  ancient 
Greek  3rti(ls. 

He  was  in  general  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  hiflorical 
fubjects ;  and  certainly,  in  this  refpect,  had  far  the  advan- 
tage of  his  great  rival,  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  :  and  no  lefs  fo 
in  the  power  of  expreffion,  which  he  fcarcely  ever  failed  to 
obtain  :  whilll  the  latter,  in  his  hiflorical  pictures,  has  rarely 
been  fo  happy.  Reynolds  gave  beauty  and  grace  to  his 
figures  :  Romney  imparted  foul.  The  former  delights  the 
eye  with  the  harmony  and  richnefs  of  colour,  and  beauty  of 
effect  ;  the  latter  thrills  and  gratifies  the  heart  with  truth 
and  force  of  expreffion,  in  action  and  countenance  ;  wrought 
with  more  fimplicity,  but  with  lefs  art.  His  picture  of 
Ophelia  feated  upon  a  branch  of  a  tree,  the  breaking  of 
which  threatens  her  deftruction  in  the  ftrcam  below,  whilll 
the  melancholy  detraction  vifible  in  her  lovely  face  accounts 
for  her  apparent  infenfibility  to  danger,  is  a  fufficient  proof 
of  this  affertion.  His  compofition  alfo  of  "  Titania  and  her 
Indian  Votarefs,"  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Beckford ; 
"  Titania,  Puck,  and  theChangeling,"at  fir  John  Lcicefler's, 
and  others  of  his  works  of  the  like  playful  and  intercfting 
kind,  might  be  brought  forward  to  fupport  it.  In  portrai- 
ture, however,  the  juftly  exalted  prelident  of  the  Royal 
Academy  flood  alone,  and  Romney  was  not  able  to  cope  with 
him.  In  the  compofition  of  his  figures,  our  artift  exhibited 
the  talle  he  had  acquired  by  the  fludy  of  the  antique  ;  and 
he  admirably  varied  the  characters  of  his  heads.  The  arrange- 
ment of  drapery  which  he  adopted,  partook  largely  of  the 
fame  ilyle ;  and  being  well  underltood,  was  painted  with  great 
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dexterity  ;  though  it  muft  be  confeftcd,  that  in  form,  it  was 
not  unfrequently  better  adapted  to  fculpturc  than  to  paint- 
ing. His  ftyle  of  colouring  was  liniple  and  broad.  In 
that  of  his  flefh  he  was  very  fuccefsful  ;  exhibiting  a  great 
variety  of  complexion,  with  much  warmth  and  richnefs. 
It  was  not  always,  however,  that  his  pictures  were  complete 
in  the  general  tone  ;  but  crude  difcordant  colours  were  fome- 
times  introduced  in  the  back-grounds,  which  not  being  blended 
or  broken  into  unifon  with  the  hue  of  the  principal  figures, 
interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  executive  part 
of  his  works  was  free,  learned,  and  precife,  without  being 
trifling  or  minute,  pofl'efling  great  funplicity,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  purity  of  feeling  confonant  with  the  ftyle  of  his  com- 
pofitions.  He  aimed  at  the  belt  of  all  principles  in  the 
imitation  of  nature,  viz*  to  generalize  its  effects  ;  he  even 
carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fubjedt  himfelf  to  the  charge  of  neg- 
ligence in  the  completion  of  his  forms  :  but  the  truth  of  his 
imitation  is  fufficiently  perfeft  to  fatisfy  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  regard  nature  fyftematically,  and  not  individually,  or 
too  minutely.  In  a  word,  every  lover  of  art  who  knows  how 
to  appreciate  truly  what  is  moll  valuable  in  painting,  will 
hold  the  name  of  Romney  in  increaling  eltimation,  the  more 
frequently  and  impartially  he  examiner,  his  productions. 

Romney,  Neiu,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Cinque-ports, 
locally  fituated,  partly  within  the  liberty  of  Romney 
Marfli,  partly  within  the  level  of  Walland  Marfh,  and  partly 
in  the  lower  halt  hundred  of  St.  Martin's  Pountney,  lathe 
of  Shepway,  county  of  Kent,  England.  It  is  dillant 
37  miles  S.E.  from  Maidftone,  and  71  miles  S.E.  by  E. 
from  London.  This  town  is  defcribed  as  having  rifen  from 
the  ruins  of  Old  Romney,  at  leaft  a  century  previous  to 
the  Norman  conqueft.  Subfequent  to  that  event,  it  was 
bellowed  by  king  William  I.  on  Odo,  bifhop  of  Baieux, 
and  carl  of  Kent,  and  was  declared  to  be  privileged  as  one 
of  the  Cinque-ports,  having  Old  Romney,  Lydd,  Denge- 
marfh,  and  Ofwardeftone,  and  part  of  Promhill  parilh,  an- 
nexed to  it  as  members,  which  were  to  fend  out  jointly  five 
veflels  of  war,  with  twenty-one  men  and  one  boy  to  each 
of  them.  At  this  period,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
New  Romney  was  a  very  flourifhing  place.  It  was  divided 
into  twelve  wards,  and  contained  within  its  liberty  five 
parifh  churches,  a  priory,  and  an  hofpital  for  the  fick.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  however,  a  great  part  of  it  was 
deftroyed  by  a  dreadful  tempeit  and  convulfion  of  nature, 
which  likewife choaked  up  its  haven,  and  thereby  prevented 
its  revival  as  a  commercial  and  fhipping  town.  When 
Henry  VIII.  afcended  the  throne,  the  fea  had  retired  from 
it  nearly  two  miles,  and  all  its  churches  were  demolifhed, 
except  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  it i  11  Handing.  Henry 
therefore  united  the  whole  liberty  into  one  parifh,  as  it  con- 
tinues at  the  prefent  day. 

In  very  early  times  the  Cinque-ports  were  enfranchifed 
with  various  privileges  and  cuftome,  though  of  what  anti- 
quity they  are,  or  v.  lien  fo  enfranchifed,  has  not  been  de- 
termined with  any  certainty ;  they  arc  held  therefore  to 
enjoy  their  privileges  by  prefcription,  though  thefe  were 
confirmed  by  Magna  Charta,  and  Gnce  by  a  charter  of 
king  Edward  I.  New  Romney,  as  one  of  thefe  ports,  is 
confequently  a  corporation  by  prefcription  ;  but  in  Ed- 
ward III.'s  time  it  was  incorporated  by  charter,  firlt  by 
the  ftyle  of  "  barons  of  the  town  and  port  of  New  Rom- 
ney," and  afterwards  by  that  of  "  jurats  ami  commonaltie 
of  the  town  and  port  of  New  Romney."  Queen  Elizabeth 
again  incorporated  this  town,  and  under  her  charter  the 
corporation  now  confills  of  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats,  a  cham- 
berlain, recorder,  town-clerk,  and  twenty-fix  common 
council-men.     The  mayor,  who  is  coroner  by  virtue  of  his 


office,  is  chofen  on  Lady-day,  yearly  ;  and  together  with 
the  jurats  who  are  the  cxclufive  julliccs  within  the  liberty, 
hold  a  court  of  general  feffions  of  the  peace  and  gaol  de- 
livery, and  alfo  a  court  of  record.  Romney  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  ufually  ftyled  barons,  and 
are  elefted  by  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  freemen.  The  firft 
return  mentioned  on  record,  is  in  the  fortv-fecond  year  of 
Edward  III.  foon   after  its  feparate  incorporation. 

The  town  of  Romney  (lands  on  elevated  ground  in  the 
centre  of  a  marfhy  country.  It  confifts  principally  of  one 
broad  well-paved  Street,  interfered  by  a  fecond,  in  which 
the  hall  or  brotherhood  houfe  is  fituated,  where  the  mayors, 
jurat;,  and  commons  of  the  Cinque-ports,  and  of  the  two  an- 
cient towns  of  Rye  and  Winchelfea,  ufually  keep  their  court, 
called  the  brotherhood ;  but  as  it  is  too  fmall  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  the  court  called  the  Gueflling,  or  Gefling,  is  held  in 
the  church.  The  market-houfe  Hands  in  the  main  ilreet, 
and  is  a  modern  ftrutture.  The  day  on  which  the  market 
is  held  is  Saturday,  weekly  ;  befides  which  there  is  an  an- 
nual fair  on  the  22d  of  Auguft.  The  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  is  an  ancient  ftrutture,  and  confifts  of  three  aifles 
and  three  chancels,  with  a  fquare  tower  at  its  weftern  ex- 
tremity. The  columns  feparating  the  aides  are  mafiive,  and 
fupport  circular  arches  with  zigzag  and  billeted  mouldings. 
The  welt  door-way  under  the  tower  is  likewife  formed  by 
a  circular  arch,  Gmilarly  ornamented.  Within  this  edifice 
is  a  gre^t  variety  of  monumental  erections,  chiefly  in 
memory  of  perfons  who  have  been  mayors  and  jurats  of 
the  town.  Anciently  the  church  of  New  Romney  be- 
longed to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Pontiniac,  in  France, 
who  had  a  cell  or  priory  here,  which  was  fupprefled  by 
king  Henry  V.  Here  was  alfo  an  hofpital  for  lepers, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Adam  de  Cherryng  in  the  time 
of  king  Henry  II.  There  was  likewife  a  houfe  called  St. 
John's  houfe  in  this  town  previous  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  The  only  charitable  inltitution  now  in  the  parifh 
is  an  hofpital  and  fchool-houfe  for  the  relidence  of  a  fchool- 
mafter  and  four  poor  perfons.  According  to  the  popula- 
tion cenfus  of  1 8 1 1 ,  New  Romney  parifh  contained  159 
houfes,   and  841  inhabitants. 

Old  Romney  is  fituated  two  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
New  Romney,  of  which  it  is  a  member.  This  place  is 
faid  to  have  been  anciently  of  much  importance,  and  to 
have  conllituted  one  of  the  original  Cinque-ports.  Here, 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Saxons,  was  a  commo- 
dious haven  for  fhipping,  but  the  fea  deferring  it  occafioned 
the  decay  of  the  town.  Somner  conjectures,  that  the  Portus 
Lemanis  of  Antoninus  was  fituated  either  at  Old  or  at 
New  Romney  ;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  Liter 
antiquaries,  who  fix  that  Ration  near  Stutfal  callle,  at  the 
bafe  of  Limne  hill.  Old  Romney  now  confifts  only  of 
about  twenty  houfes,  with  a  church,  which  is  an  ani 
building  in  the  mallive  circular  ftyle.  In  the  north  chancel 
is  a  very  old  tomb,  with  a  vault  underneath,  but  there  is 
no  infeription  to  identify  its  pofTeffor.  The  ton  is  rudely 
Iculptured,  and  is  fupported  on  lour  Hone  pillars. 

Romney  Marfh  is  an  extenfive  level  of  the  richclt  pif- 
ture  land  in  England,  Gtuated  between  the  upland  lulls 
and  the  fea-fhore.      This  diltrict    1  ibout   ten  miles 

in  length  and  live  in  breadth.     I;  compreh  ads  four, divi- 
Rons,  all  under  different  iurifdicrions  1  id  conftiturions, 
Romney  Marfh,  ftriaiy  fo  called  ;  Walland  Marfh  :  I  >ei 
marlh,  with  Southbrooka ;   and  Guildford  Marfh,  part  of 

Which  iti  within  SufTeX.       V.ul   flock  I  of    Ihcep    and  herds  of 

black  cattle  are  paftured  here.     The  bullocks  of  this  Marfh 
are  reckoned  the  large!!  in    i  and  the  ilnei.rijii.il 

to  thole  of  Leicefterfhire  and  Lincolnfhire.     So  careful 
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were  our  ancient  monarchs  of  this  fertile  diftrict,  that  they 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  various  important  privileges. 
Edward  IV.  incorporated  the  towns  of  Lydd  and  Romney, 
with  nineteen  parifhes,  by  the  title  of  the  bailiff,  twenty- 
four  jurats,  and  the  commonalty  of  Romney  Marfh  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  exercifed  many  privileges  for  feveral  cen- 
turies anterior  to  that  era.  Under  the  above  charter  the 
bailiff,  jurats,  and  commonalty,  are  empowered  to  hold  a 
court  every  three  weeks,  and  to  decide  on  all  pleas  of  action 
real  and  perfonal,  civil  and  criminal.  They  are  likewife 
empowered  to  choofe  four  jullices  of  the  peace  of  their  own, 
yearly,  befides  the  bailiff,  who  poflefles  fimilar  authority 
ex  officio.  They  have  nothing,  however,  to  do  with  the 
fupenntendence  or  management  of  the  embankments  and 
drainage,  which  by  ancient  cuftom  is  vefted  in  the  lords  of 
twenty-three  neighbouring  manors,  who  appoint  a  bailiff 
as  chief  fupervifor  of  the  works,  who  is  commonly,  though 
not  always,  the  fame  perfon  with  the  bailiff  under  king 
Edward's  charter.  The  courts  are  held  in  a  new  hall,  in 
Dimchurch ;  and  at  a  general  one  holden  on  Whit-Thurf- 
day,  all  fcots  and  levies,  which  on  an  average  of  years 
amount  to  two  (hillings  annually,  are  paid.  Romney  Marfh 
is  protected  from  encroachments  of  the  fea  by  a  wall  of 
great  ftrength,  called  Dimchurch  wall,  which  extends  fome- 
what  more  than  three  miles  in  length.  This  wall  forms  the 
only  highway  for  carriages  along  its  whole  extent,  on  the 
road  between  Hithe  and  Romney.  It  meafures  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  Marfh  ;  and 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth  at  its  fummit.  "  The 
drainage,"  fays  Marfhall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the 
Southern  Counties,  "  is  effected  by  arched  fiuices  paffing 
under  the  bank  ;  each  having  two  pair  of  flood-gates,  one 
on  the  outfide,  the  other  on  the  infide,  to  provide  againft 
accidents  to  the  outer  pair.  Thefe  gates  permit  the  in- 
terior waters  to  pafs  off  when  the  tide  is  low  ;  and  prevent 
thofe  of  the  fea  from  entering  at  high  tide."  The  Hiftory 
and  Topographical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kent,  by 
Edward  Haded,  efq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  8vo.  edit.  Can- 
terbury, vol.  viii.  A  New  Topographical,  Hiftorical,  and 
Commercial  Survey  of  the  Cities,  &c.  of  Kent,  by  Charles 
Seymour,  Svo.  Canterbury,  1776.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  viii.  by  E.  W.  Brayley,   1807. 

Romney,  a  poft-town  of  America,  the  capital  of  Hamp- 
fhire  county,  in  Virginia,  fituated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
S.W.  branch  of  the  river  Patowmac  ;  50  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Winchelter.  It  contains  about  30  houfes,  a  brick 
court -houfe,  and  a  ftone  gaol. 

ROMONT,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Friburg,  and  capital  of  an  extenfive  bailiwick,  which  was 
formerly  a  county  ;  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Friburg. 

ROMOPOCK,  a  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Bergen 
county,  in  New  Jerfey,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  15  or 
20  miles  N.  of  Patterfon. 

ROMORANTIN,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and 
Cher;  feven  miles  S.S.E.  of  Blois.  The  town  contains 
5730,  and  the  canton  10,276  inhabitants,  on  a  territory 
of  330  kiliometres,  in  10  communes.  Its  manufaAures 
confift  of  fine  cloths  and  ferges.  N.  lat.  4.70  22'.  E.  lone-. 
i°49'.  g 

ROMORSWALDE,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ermeland ;  five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Heilfberg. 

ROMPEE,  or  Rompu,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  ordi- 
naries that  are  reprefcnted  as  broken ;  and  to  chevrons 
whofe  upper  points  are  cut  off.  He  beareth  a  chevron 
rompee,  between  three  mullets,  argent,  by  the  name  of 
Sault. 
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ROMPION,  or  Rampion,  in  Botany.  See  Campanula 
Rapunculus. 

ROMPNEY,  in  Geegraph.      See  Remxey. 
ROMPONESCO,    a   town    of    Italy,  on  the   Po  ;   20 
miles  S.  of  Mantua. 

ROMRA,  a  town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lombock.     S.  lat.  8°  15'.     E.  long.  115°  54'. 

ROM  ROD,  or  Rumroth,  a  town,  with  a  caftle,  of 
Weftphalia,  in  the  principality  of  Heife ;  16  miles  E.  of 
Marburg. 

ROMSDAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  and  capital  of  a  dif- 
trict or  provoftfhip,  in  the  diocefe  of  Drontheim ;  ico 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Drontheim.  N.  lat.  62D  28'.  E.  loner 
7°  54'- 

Romsdal  Bay,  a  bay  er  river  of  the  North  fea,  or. 
the  coaft  of  Norway,  20  miles  long,  with  feveral  branches. 
N.  lat.  62°  40'.      E.  long.   70  45'. 

ROMSEY,  or  Rumsey,  a  market-town  and  parifh  in  the 
lower  half  hundred  of  King's  Sombourne,  Andover  division 
of  the  county  of  Southampton,  England,  is  feated  in  a  flat 
dfftriA,  watered  by  the  river  Teft,  or  Anton,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  8  miles  S.W.  fa  m  the  town  of  Southampton,  and 
73  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  town  is  of  con- 
fid.-rable  antiquity,  and  probably  derived  its  origin,  as  it 
certainly  did  its  early  importance,  from  an  abbey  founded 
here  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  filled  with  Bene- 
dictine nuns  by  his  fuccefibr,  king  Edgar.  The  firft  abbeie 
of  this  monastery  was  Elfieda,  the  daughter  of  a  Saxor. 
nobleman,  named  Ethelwold,  who  had  greatly  contributed 
to  its  original  ettablifhnvnt,  and  whom  fome  authors,  there- 
fore, designate  as  its  founder.  This  lady  was  afterwards 
canonized,  and  conftituted  one  of  the  patron  faints  of  the 
abbey.  She  was  fucceeded  in  her  office  by  feveral  females 
of  royal  birth,  and  diftinguifhed  for  the  fan&ity  of  their 
lives.  In  the  year  992,  Romfey  and  its  monaftery  were 
plundered  by  the  Danes  ;  but  the  nuns  and  molt  of  their 
valuables  had  been  previoufly  removed  to  Winchelter,  by. 
order  of  the  abbefs  Elwina.  The  buildings  were  loon  re- 
stored, and  the  nuns  replaced.  In  1085,  Chriftina,  coufin 
to  king  Edward  the  Confeffor,  took  the  veil  here,  and  was 
fubfequently  entrufted  with  the  education  of  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  afterwards  confort 
to  Henry  I.  Mary,  daughter  to  king  Stephen,  likewife 
became  a  nun  in  this  abbey  ;  but  afterwards  renounced  the 
veil,  and  married  Matthew,  younger  fon  of  Theodoric,  earl 
of  Flanders  ;  an  event  which  called  forth  all  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican  againft  herfelf  and  her  hufband.  The  bene- 
factors to  this  monaftery  were  numerous ;  and  previouflv  to 
the  diffolution,  its  revenues  were  eftimated,  according  to 
Dugdale,  at  the  annual  value  of  339/.  10s.  lo^d. ;  but 
Speed  Itates  their  amount  at  528/.  8s.  lo^d.  Of  the  build- 
ings which  belonged  to  it  fcarcely  a  veftige  remains,  except 
the  church,  which  is  ftill  ufed  for  divine  fervice. 

Romfey  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  confiding  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  fix  aldermen,  and  twelve  burgeffes,  be- 
fides inferior  officers.  The  petty  feffions  for  Romfey  divi- 
fion  of  the  hundred  are  held  here.  The  market-day  is  Sa- 
turday, weekly  ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  Eafter  Monday, 
every  Tuefday  fortnight  after  31ft  July  until  Chriitmas, 
26th  Auguft,  and  8th  November.  Formerly  this  town 
poHefled  a  confiderable  woollen  trade,  but  that  is  now 
greatly  diminifhed,  and  is  in  part  fupplied  by  paper-works, 
and  a  lacking  manufactory.  The  chief  public  buildings  here 
are  the  audit-houfe,  which  is  a  large  fquare  building,  Handing 
on  piers,  near  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  a  town-hall ;  the 
parifh  church  ;  and  a  large  meeting-houfe  for  Prefbyterians, 
built  about  ten  years  ago.     The  church,  which  alone  de- 
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ferves  particular  notice,  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  abbey. 
The  whole  prefects  a  feries  of  interefting  ttudies  and  details 
to  the  architectural  antiquary.  It  confills  of  a  nave,  with 
aides,  a  north  and  fouth  tranfept,  a  choir,  or  chancel,  with 
aifles,  three  fmall  chapels  or  oratorios  at  the  eaft  end,  where 
is  alio  an  aide,  two  imall  femicircular  chapels  at  the  angles 
of  the  tranfepts  with  the  choir,  and  a  low  tower  riling  on 
four  lofty  arches,  at  the  itterfeftion  of  the  tranfepts  with 
the  nave  and  choir.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  church  is  cer- 
tainly the  moll  ancient,  and  is  faid  by  Dr.  Latham  to  have 
been  erected  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquett.  At  the 
weft  end  are  fome  arches  of  a  later  age,  probably  about  the 
era  of  king  Stephen.  In  the  fouth  tranfept  is  an  ancient 
ftatue  of  a  female,  probably  one  of  the  nuns.  Near  the 
fouth  door  is  a  crucifixion  in  bold  ballo  relievo,  clofe  to 
which  is  a  fquare  niche,  or  cupboard,  in  the  wall.  At  the  eaft 
end  of  the  north  and  fouth  aifles  of  this  church  are  two  pil- 
lars, the  fculptures  on  the  capitals  of  which  form  the  fub- 
jeft  of  fume  papers  in  the  14th  and  15th  volumes  of  the 
"  Archoeologia."  Tint  in  the  north  aide  exhibits  four 
human  figures,  betides  two  birds,  a  horfe,  and  teveral  mu- 
tilated bodies,  &c.  ;  the  whole  reprefenting  a  field  of  battle. 
Two  of  the  human  figures  are  crowned,  and  one  of  them 
holds  the  other  by  the  beard.  Both  have  fwords  in  their 
right  hands,  and  feem  in  the  aft  of  linking  with  them  ;  but 
each  is  reftraincd  by  a  winged  figure  feizing  his  Iword.  To 
the  right,  at  bottom,  is  a  horfe  faddled  ;  and  in  each  cor- 
ner, above,  a  bird  of  prey,  loaded  with  mangled  limbs, 
many  of  which  are  likewife  difperfed  in  various  places. 
The  oppolitc  pillar  to  this  reprefents  a  more  peaceable 
icene.  In  the  centre  (lands  a  crowned  perfonage  in  a  loofe 
robe.  On  the  left  is  another  crowned  man,  fitting  bare- 
legged, and  fupporting  one  fide  of  an  angular  label,  the 
other  fide  of  which  is  held  by  a  winged  figure  ;  and  on  the 
right  is  a  fimilar  label,  held  by  two  fitting  figures  habited 
in  mantles.  The  legend  on  the  firft  label  is  "  Robert  me- 
fec'  ;"  and  that  on  the  fecond,  "  Robe't  tuteconfule  f-  D.S." 
Dr.  Latham  makes  the  former  refer  to  the  battle  and  con- 
fequent  peace  between  king  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  the 
Daniih  chief,  who  oppoled  him  ;  and  the  latter  to  the 
foundation  of  the  monaftery.  The  figures  of  the  two  kings 
he  fuppofes  to  reprefent  Edward  and  Edgar;  and  the  le- 
gend to  mark  the  name  of  the  conlularius,  or  mailer  ma  foil 
of  the  buildings.  Other  capitals  in  this  church  are  alio  or- 
namented with  fculpturcd  figures,  &e.  (See  Carter's 
"  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,"  folio.)  Some  ancient 
tomb-ftones  commemorate  the  names  of  abilities  buried  be- 
neath ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  flat  ftone  in  remembrance  of  the 
celebrated  fir  William  Petty,  author  of  "  A  Treatife  on 
Taxes  and  Contributions,"  "  A  Survey  of  Ireland,"  and 
feveral  other  works,  who  died  in  1687.  I  le  was  the  fon  of 
a  clothier  at  Romfcy,  and  aneellor  to  the  prefent  marquis 
of  Landfdown.  Another  eminent  native  of  this  town  was 
Mr.  Giles  Jacob,  author  ot  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  and  ol 
a  work,  entitled  "  Lives  and  Characters  of  Englifli  Dra- 
matic Poets."      According  to  the  parliamentary  return;  of 

1X11,  Romfey  parilh,  including  Romfey  Infra  et  Extra, 
contained  933  houfes,  and  4297  inhabitant!. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  fouth-weft  ot'  Romfey  ia  Broad- 
lands,  the  feat  of  lord  vifcount  Palmerlton,  whole  father, 
the  late  lord,  purchalcd  it  from  the  family  of  St.  Barbe, 
which  had  poflefled  it  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
houie  is  cmbellifhed  with  a  line  collection  of  paintings,  by 
the  mod  eminent  mailer  .  Paultons,  a  (eat  of  lord  vifcount 
Mendip,  is  lituated  about  three  mik's  to  the  fouth-eaft. 
The  houfc  is  not  remarkable,  but  the  grounds,  which  ex- 
tend five  miles  in  circumference,  difplay  the  t.illc  and  (kill 
of  the  celebrated  Brown.     Near  this  manliou  is  Tatchbury 
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Mount,  which  tradition  reports  to  have  been  the  fcite  of  a 
royal  hur.ting  feat ;  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  it  has 
been  an  ancient  military  ltation.  The  vallations  are  (till 
clearly  difcernible  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  vi.  8vo.,  by  John  Britton  and 
E.  W.  Brayley.     Archteologia,  vols.  xiv.  xv. 

ROMSOE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Great 
Belt,  near  the  coaft  of  Funen.  N.  lat.  550  30'.  E.  long. 
io°  48'. 

ROMULEA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Maratti,  in 
honour  of  the  founder  of  Rome,  to  the  Linnxan  Ix'ia 
Bitlbscadium ;  which  Mr.  Ker,  in  feparating  with  other 
fpecies,  from  Ixta,  has  thought  proper  to  call  Trichonema  ; 
nor  fhall  we,  by  any  means,  contend  for  the  above,  though 
the  original  appellation  of  this  genus.      See  Tkiciionema. 

ROMULUS,  in  Biography,  founder  and  firft  king  of 
Rome.      See  Rome. 

ROMULUS,  in  Geography,  a  military  townfliip  in  the  ftate 
of  New  York,  in  Cayoga  county,  between  Seneca  and 
Cayoga  lakes.  Its  northern  part  is  crofted  by  the  road  to 
the  ferry  at  Cayoga  lake.  The  townfliip  was  incorporated 
in  1794,  and  comprehends,  within  its  jurifdiction,  the 
townftiips  of  Janus  and  Galen,  and  that  part  of  the  lands 
referved  to  the  Cayoga  nation  of  Indians,  W.  of  Cayoga 
lake.     Its  number  of  inhabitants  is  1025. 

ROMUNDA,  a  mountain  of  Carmthia  ;  6  miles  S.  of 
Mautten. 

RON,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Little  Belt. 
N.  lat.  SS°  7'-      E.  long.  90  55'. 

Roy,  Lynder,  a  clutter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Categat  ; 
12  miles  S.  from  the  ifland  of  Lefoe. 

RONA,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  is  fituated 
about  fixteen  leagues  N.W.  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  lie  fartheft  to  the  N.W.  of  any  land  in 
Europe.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth  ;  and  is  included  in  the  parilh  of  Barvas,  in  the  ifle 
of  Lewis.  Iu  this  ifland  is  an  ancient  chapel,  which  is 
fenced  round  with  a  ltone  wall,  and  is  kept  clean  and  in 
good  repair  by  the  inhabitants.  On  the  altar  lies  a  large 
plank  of  wood  about  ten  feet  long,  having  as  many  holes 
in  it,  each  pegged  with  a  ltone,  to  which  the  natives 
afcribe  many  virtues,  particularly  the  promotion  of  fpeedy 
delivery  to  a  woman  in  travail.  The  produces  of  Rona  are 
a  few  cows  and  Iheep,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  barley  and 
oats.  The  cultom  of  walking  round  a  perfon  funways,  to 
whom  it  is  intended  to  exprefs  high  elteem,  is  yet  praftifed 
by  the  natives  of  Rona,  all  of  whom  are  employed  as 
lervants  by  the  tackfman  of  the  ifland,  which  was  let  on 
leafe  about  fifteen  years  ago  for  the  annual  rent  of  four 
pounds.  A  Description  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scot- 
land, by  M.Martin,  1716,  8vo.  Carliflc's  Topographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Scotland,  4to.  [813.  The  Statillieal 
Account  of  Scotland,  &c<  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  bait. 
vol.  xix.   Edin.  8vo.    1797. 

RONABEA,  in  Botany,  an  unexplained  name,  Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  1.  154.  t.  59.  Jufl'.  205.  Lam. nek  Illuftr. 
t.  166.     This  fuppofed  genus  appears,  as  Juflieu  points  out, 

Co  very  near  P  EDERIA,  lee  that  article,   that  we  cannot  ■ 

fid  1  them  as  diftinft.     Stiil,  without  examination  of  f] 
mens,  we  durit  not   pofitively  treat  "'  it  under  that  head. 

Aublet  d(  fcribes  two  fpecies,  A',  latifolia  and 'a ;  (lirubby 

plants   of  Guiana,  of  no   remarkable    properties)  the    tirl! 

with  a  twining  Jl'in,  the  other  i-m't.  The  Jiotcers  are 
fmall  and  axillan  • 

RONALDS'AY,  NoHTH,  in  Geography,  the  mod 
northerly    of  the   Orkney    iflands,    Scotland,    is    1"  I     'led   to 

diftinguifh  it  from  South  ELonaldfay,  the  [ubj  ft  of  the  next 

article,  to  which,,  however,  it  bears  no  fort  ol  refemblance. 

It 
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It  is  feparated  from  the  ifle  of  Sanday  by  a  rapid  and  dan- 
gerous frith,  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of 
four  fquare  miles  in  extent,  which  fupports  about  500  in- 
habitants. The  whole  ifland  is  flat,  and  little  raifed  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous to  navigators,  previous  to  the  ereftion  of  a  light- 
houfe  on  its  north-eaftern  extremity.  It  is  neverthelefs 
dry  and  healthy,  and  produces  both  corn  and  grafs  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  fufficient  to  fupply  the  home  confump- 
tion.  The  inhabitants  are  fober,  honeft,  and  induftrious, 
beyond  the  generality  of  the  Orkney  iflanders.  In  winter, 
their  chief  occupation  is  the  care  of  their  cattle  and  crops,  and 
fifhing,  when  the  weather  will  permit  their  venturing  to  fea. 
In  fpring  they  are  employed  on  the  land,  as  in  other  places  ; 
and  when  fummer  arrives,  almoft  every  individual  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  of  which  they  make- 
about  120  tons  every  year.  Near  the  centre  of  the  ifland 
is  a  fingle  ftone  monument,  ten  feet  high,  and  four  broad, 
round  which  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  inhabitants  to  affemble 
annually,  on  the  firit  day  of  January,  to  ufher  in  the  new 
year  with  the  fong  and  the  dance.  Tumuli  are  numerous, 
one  of  which,  on  being  opened,  "  was  found  to  contain  a 
building  of  nine  feet  in  diameter,  circular  on  the  outride, 
and  fquare  and  hollow  within,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was 
a  well,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  fkeleton  of  a  man  in  nearly 
an  upright  attitude."  Hiftory  of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry  ;  fecond  edition,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Headrick,  4to.   Lond.    1808. 

Ronaldsav,  South,  one  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  Scot- 
land, is  fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Mainland  of  Ork- 
ney, at  the  diftance  of  feven  miles  from  Duncanfby  Head,  in 
Caithnefs.  In  fuperficial  extent  it  contains  about  eighteen 
fquare  miles  ;  and  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  1 63  I  in  the 
year  181 1.  The  greater  part  of  this  ifland  is  very  well  cul- 
tivated ;  and  is  equally  fit  for  corn  and  palture.  Of  the 
former,  a  larger  quantity  is  raifed  than  can  be  confumed  at 
home,  and  hence  a  considerable  exportation  takes  place  to 
the  Mainland.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  contain  lead  ore, 
of  which  a  very  prcmiling  vein  has  been  difcovered  at  Grim- 
nefs  Head,  and  another  at  Widewall.  The  fhores  abound 
with  kelp,  which  is  a  fource  of  great  wealth  to  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  fea  affords  fifh  in  vaft  numbers,  and  of 
the  befl  quality.  An  Englifh  company  employs  about 
twenty  veflels  in  carrying  cod-fifh  and  lobfters  to  the  Lon- 
don market.  This  ifland  is  excellently  furnilhed  with  har- 
bours :  for,  be  fides  feveral  places  where  fhips  may  anchor  for 
a  time,  it  has  the  fafe  and  commodious  road  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Hope  on  the  north,  and  the  bay  of  Widewall  on  the 
fouth.  Here  are  alfo  fome  interefting  objects  of  antiquity. 
On  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  near  Stow's  Head,  are  the  remains 
of  a  monument  compofed  of  three  upright  ftones,  placed  in 
a  triangular  form,  but  only  one  of  them  is  now  (landing. 
Another  ftone  monument  is  fituated  in  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Paplay.  It  coniifts  of  a  fingle  block  of  ftone,  fixteen  feet 
high,  and  deftitute  of  all  marks  of  human  art,  by  which  to 
difcriminate  its  ufe.  Similar  ftones  of  fmaller  dimenfions 
may  be  feen  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  likewife 
affords  a  number  of  tumuli,  and  feveral  of  thofe  buildings 
ufually  called  Pi&s-houfes  ;  alfo  the  ruins  of  fome  Catholic 
chapels  and  chantries.      Hiftory  of  the  Orkney  Iflands. 

RONAY,  one  of  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  is  fitu- 
ated between  the  Mainland  and  the  Ifle  of  Skye.  It  is 
about  four  miles  in  leneth,  and  two  in  breadth  ;  and  has  a 
more  level  furface,  and  greater  fertility  of  foil,  than  moft 
iflands  of  the  Hebrides ;  but  its  cultivation  is  much  ne- 
glected. On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland  is  an  excellent 
harbour  for  fhipping  ;  and  round  the  coaft  the  fea  has  hol- 
lowed out  feveral  caves,  fome  of  which  afford  fine  fpecimens 


of  ftaladtites.  Carlifle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scot- 
land, ij.to.  1 813.  Sinclair's  Statiltical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  xvi.   8vo. 

RONCA  de  Scaglta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Panaro  ;   20  miles  S.  of  Modena. 

RONCADOR,  an  ifland  in  the  Caribbean  fea.  N.  lat. 
1 30  45'.     W.  long.  790  30'. 

Ro.vcador,  or  Rum  Key,  one  of  the  fmaller  Bahama 
iflands.      N.  lat.  23°  26'.      W.  long.  75°3'. 

RONCAGLIA,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
opera  finger,  with  a  foprano  voice,  who  arrived  in  England 
in  1777  as  firft  man  in  our  lyric  theatre,  when  Sacchim  was 
here,  and  the  Danzi,  afterwards  madame  Le  Brun,  was  tint 
woman. 

Roncaglia  had  a  beautiful  face,  and  elegant  figure  ;  a 
fweet-toned  voice  ;  a  chalte  and  well-difciplined  ltyle  of  fing- 
ing  ;  hazarded  nothing,  and  was  always  in  tune.  The  belt 
part  of  his  voice,  which  was  a  foprano,  was  from  D  to  A  ; 
he  fometime3  went  to  C,  but  not  eafily.  Both  his  voice 
and  fhake  were  feeble  ;  and  of  the  three  great  requifites  of 
a  complete  itage  linger,  pathos,  grace,  and  execution, 
which  the  Italians  call  canlabilc,  graziofa,  and  bravura,  he- 
was  in  perfect  pofleffion  of  only  the  fecond.  As  his  voice, 
though  of  an  exquifite  quality,  was  by  no  means  power- 
ful, and  little  more  than  a  -voce  di  camera  (more  fuited  to  a 
room  than  a  fpacious  theatre),  his  iinging  at  concerts,  when 
confined  to  the  graz-iofa  ft  vie,  left  nothing  for  an  audience  to 
wifh.  He  was  of  the  Bologna  fchool,  formed  by  Piltocco 
and  Bernacchi,  and  reminded  his  hearers  of  one  of  their 
bell  fcholars,  Guarducci. 

Roncaglia  remained  here  two  feafons,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Pacchierotti. 

Roncaglia,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Piacenza ;  8  miles  E.  of  Piacenza. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol  ;    14  miles  N.E.  of  Trent. 

RONCARUOLO,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Piacenza; 

4  miles  E. N.E.  of  Piacenza. 

RONCAU,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica. 

RONCEVALLOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
fituated  in  a  valley  of  the  fame  name,  between  Pamplona 
and  St.  Jean  Pie  de  Porte.  This  valley  has  been  celebrated 
in  romance  for  the  defeat  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  and 
the  death  of  Roland  ;    14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pamplona. 

RONCHAMPS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Saoae  ;   5  miles  E.  of  Eure. 

RONCHAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doubs  ;  3  miles  S.  of  Quingey. 

RONCIGLTONE,  a  Town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a 
county,  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  Patrimonio  ;  10  miles 
S.  of  Viterbo.      N.  lat.  42°.      E.  long.  120  8'. 

RONCINA,  a  town  of  Auftria,  in  the  county  of  Goritz  ; 

5  miles  N.  of  Goritz. 

RONCO,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  republic  ;  15  miles 
N.  of  Genoa. 

RONCOFERRATO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mincio  ;   7  miles  E.  of  Mantua. 

RONCOFREDDO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rubicon  ;  9  miles  W.  of  Rimini. 

RONDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada, 
fituated  on  a  fertile  fpot,  which  fupplies  Cadiz  with  all  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  foil,  which  is  of  a  reddifh  co- 
lour, abounds  with  pebbles,  and  refills  the  action  of  fire  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  ufed  in  furnaces  for  fufing  iron.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  famous  among  other  curiofities  for  that  fpe- 
cies  of  Viverra,  called  Genette  (fee  Vivekra)  ;  and  alfo 
for  wild  bulls,  wolves,  and  other  ferocious  animals  :  its 
rocks  ferve  alfo  as  a  retreat  for  eagles,  ofpreys,  and  kites  ; 
35  miles  W.  of  Malaga.     N.  lat.  360  45'.    W.  lontr.  50  iy'. 

RONDE, 
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RONDE,  or  Rhoxds,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Welt  Indies, 
near  the  north  coafl  of  the  ifland  of  Grenada.  It  has 
about  500  acres  of  excellent  land,  employed  in  palhirage, 
and  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Ronde  Haye,  La,  a  town  of  Frmcc,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel ;  6  miles  N.  of  Coutances. 

Roxde,  Fr.,  in  Mufu,  a  femibreve.  See  Time-table, 
and  Mufical Characters. 

Ronde  de  Table,  Fr.  a  kind  of  chanfon  a  boire,  or  drinking 
fong,  with  a  refrain,  or  burden  to  it,  and  generally  mixed 
with  fentiments  of  gallantry,  compofed  of  different  flanzas, 
which  are  fung  by  turns  at  table,  and  in  which  all  the  guefts 
join  chorus  in  the  refrain. 

RONDEAU,  Fr.,  an  air  of  two  or  more  (trains,  al- 
ways returning  to,  and  finifhing  with  the  firlt.  In  order  to 
do  this  in  an  artful,  pleating  manner,  the  modulation  fhould 
pafs  into  fome  kev  relative  to  that  of  the  firll  itrain. 

Roufleau  has  very  jultly  cenfured  the  writing  and  fetting 
vocal  rondeaus,  in  which  the  thought  is  begun  in  one  ftrain, 
and  continued  or  ended  in  another;  or  begins  with  a  fnnile, 
of  which  the  application  is  made  in  the  iecond  itrain. 

The  term  rondeau,  derived  from  rondel,  is  of  great  anti- 
quity in  France.      In  old  Englifh  it  was  called  a  roundelay. 

But  Roufleau,  after  pointing  out  poetical  and  mufical  de- 
feats in  the  compofition  of  rondeaux,  indicates  the  means  of 
avoiding  both.  "  Whenever  a  fentiment,  expreffed  in  the 
firft  ftrain,  fuggefts  a  reflexion  which  confirms  and  enforces 
it  in  the  fecond  ;  whenever  a  defcription  of  the  finger's  ftate 
of  mind  is  the  fubject  of  the  firft  ftrain,  and  illuftrates  a 
fnnile  in  the  fecond  ;  whenever  an  affirmation  in  the  firft 
ftrain,  contains  its  proof  and  confirmation  in  the  fecond  ; 
every  time,  in  fhort,  that  the  firft  ftrain  contains  a  propofi- 
tion  to  perform  fome  action,  and  a  reafon  for  it  is  given  in 
the  fecond  ;  in  thefe,  and  fimilar  cafes,  a  rondeau  will  be  al- 
ways well  placed." 

RONDEL,  in  Fortification,  a  round  tower,  fometimes 
erected  at  the  foot  of  a  baflion. 

RONDELETIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Plumier, 
in  memory  of  William  Rondelet,  a  phyfician  of  Montpel- 
lier,  who  died  chancellor  of  that  univerfity  in  1566,  aged 
fifty-nine.  He  is  molt  celebrated  for  his  work  on  Fifties  ; 
but  hii  ftudies  were  much  directed  to  Botany,  fo  far  as  con- 
cerned the  Materia  Medica  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  deeply 
inveftigated  the  writings  of  Diofcorides.  —  Plum.  Gen.  15. 
t.  12.  Linn.  Gen.  90.  Schreb.  1 20.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  I.  930.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1. 
366.  Swartz  Obf.  66.  t.  10.  f.  2.  JufT.  201.  Lamarck 
illultr.  t.  162.  (  Lightfootia  ;  Schreb.  122.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stellatee,  Linn. 
Rubiacet,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fupcrior,  in  five  deep, 
acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel- 
fhaped ;  tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx,  very 
flightly  inflated  at  the  funimit  ;  limb  flat,  fomewhat  re- 
flexed,  in  five  deep  roundifh  fegments.  Nec'tary  a  crenate 
ring  in  the  orifice.  Stain.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  iu- 
ferted  into  the  middle  of  the  tube  ;  anthers  fimple.  Pi/1. 
Germen  roundifh,  inferior  ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  as  long  as 
the  corolla  ;  ftigma  cloven.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  two  or  more 
in  each  cell,  rarely  folitary. 

Efl'.  Ch.  Corolla  funncl-fhaped,  nectariferous  at  the  mouth. 
Capfule  of  two  cells,  with  feveral  feeds,  roundifh,  inferior, 
crowned  with  the  calyx. 

A  genus  of  Weft  Indian,  fimple  and  entire-leaved,  fhrubs, 
to  which  the  difcoveries  of  Swartz  have  added  leveral  fpe- 
cies.     Three  only  are  mentioned  in  the   Hortus   Kewcnfx, 
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nor  are  any  of  them  in  general  cultivation,  though  fome  pof- 
fefs  fragrance  as  well  as  elegance.  Two  have  four-cleft  te- 
trandrous  flowers.  Juffieu  terms  the  fruit  a  berry,  which 
feems  incorrect.  Rondeletia  afiatica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  244.,  is 
perhaps  an  Jxora,  or  Pavetta. 

1.  R.  americami.  Corymbofe  Rondeletia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  243.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (R.  arborefcens,  tini 
facie;  Plum.  Ic.  237.  t.  242.  f.  I.) — Leaves  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute.  Panicles  repeatedly  forked,  on  long  ftalks, 
riling  above  the  Item.  —  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cul- 
tivated by  Miller,  before  the  year  1752.  Mr.  Aiton  fays  it 
flowers  in  the  ftove  in  Auguft.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen, 
neither  had  Linnaeus.  His  defcription  is  taken  from  Plu- 
nder's figure,  r.s  follows.  "  Afbrnb,  with  oppofite,  fertile, 
lanceolate  leaves.  Common  flower-fl  tits  folitary,  very  long, 
naked,  forming  at  the  top  a  forked  corymbus,  in  each  of 
whole  lubdivifions  is  a  fertile  flower,  with  a  two-leaved  in- 
•volucrum  ;"  more  properly  a  pair  of  braSeas.  The  flowers 
are  very  numerous,  about  an  inch  long.  Leaves  not  quite 
fertile,  fomewhat  deflexed,  entire,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  one  or  one  and  a  half  broad. 

2.  R.  odorata.  Fragrant  Rondeletia.  Jacq.  Amer.  59. 
t.  42.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1671.  Willd.  n.  2.  Swartz  Obf. 
67.  ( R.  obovata,  by  an  error  of  tranfeription  ;  Linn. 
Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  163.) — Leaves  ovate,  bluntifh, 
rough  ;  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe  ;  on  fhort  ftalks. 
Flower-ftalks  cymofe,  three-cleft,  terminal.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  but  rare.  Swartz.  Jacquin  found  it  in  rocky 
places,  near  the  fea,  at  the  Havannah,  bearing  flowers,  as 
well  as  ripe  feeds,  in  January.  The  habit  of  this  fhrub  is 
inelegant   and    ftraggling  ;  its  height   fix  feet  ;    the  young 

fhoots  villous.  Flowers  in  terminal  tufts,  each  tuft  about 
two  inches  broad  ;  their  fmell  very  fweet,  refembling  vio- 
lets. The  corolla  has  often  fix  fegments,  though  the  ^7- 
mens  are  never  more  than  five  ;  its  colour  is  vermilion,  witti 
an  orange  nectariferous  ring. 

3.  R.  hirla.  Hairy  Rondeletia.  Ait.Hort.Kcw.nl.  1 
v.  I.  227.  ed.  2.  n.  3.  Willd.  n.  13.  Swartz  Ind.  Oc< 
v.  1.  373. — Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  hairy,  rigid;  ribbed 
beneath.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  three-forked,  erect. — Na 
tive  of  Jamaica,  from  whence  it  was  imported  about  the 
year  1776,  by  John  Blackburne,  efq.  of  Orford,  Lanca- 
fhire.  It  blooms  in  the  ftove  in  fummer.  This  is  laid  in 
Hort.  Kew.  to  be  very  nearly  akin  to  R.  odorata,  differing 
merely  in  its  axillary  iiiflorefcence  ;  larger,  more  acute,  leaves, 
not  rough  on  their  upper  furface,  nor  fcarcely  heart-fhaped 
at  the  bafe  ;  and  longer  footflalls.  The  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  but  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Style  prominent  be- 
yond the  mouth.  Stigmas  erect,  converging.  Corolla  red- 
difh-yellow.  Swartz  fays  there  are  only  two  feeds  perfected, 
of  a  hemifpherica]  figure,  and  that  the  foot/la/is  are  (hort 
and  hairy.  His  defcription  agrees  in  other  refpefls  wit''. 
Mr.  Aiton's. 

4.  R.  laevigata.  Smooth-leaved  Rondeletia.  Ait.  n.  ;. 
— Leaves  (talked,  elliptical,  acute,  very  fmooth,  except  the 
rib  underneath.  Stipulas  elliptical,  membranous,  fmooth 
Panicles  three-forked,  axillary,  fomewhat  hairy. — Native  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  flowering  in  our  Itoves  in  faring  or  fummer. 
It  was  introduced,  in  1790,  by  Mr.  William  Anderfon. 
The  flemis  (hrubby,  fpreading,  with  forked  round  branches, 
flightly  hairy  when  young.  Leaves  two  or  three  in< 
long,  acute  at  each  end,  rather  flelhy  :  very  fmooth  above  ; 
paler  beneath,  with  a  reddilh,  fometimes  hairy,  rib  and 
veins.  Stipulas  very  large,  elliptical,  obtufe,  reddifh. 
Flowers  reddilh,  fmall,  their  tube  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
limb.      Bale  of  the  calyx  clothed  with  long  hairs. 

c.   R.  trifoliata.    Three-leaved   Rondeletia.     Linn.  Sp 
3Q  PI. 
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PL  1671.  Willd.  n.  3.  (R.  trifolia;  Jacq.  Amer.  60. 
t.  43.  "  R.  arborefcens,  tini  facie  ;  Ehret  Pidt.  t.  15.")  — 
Leaves  on  long  hairy  Italks,  whorled,  lanceolate,  acute  ; 
fomewhat  downy  beneath.  Stipulas  pointed.  Panicles 
axillary,  compound,  hairy. — Native  of  Jamaica,  flowering 
in  February. — An  upright  tree,  twelve  feet  high.  Young 
branches  obtufely  triangular,  hairy.  Leaves  three  in  a 
whorl,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  three  inches  long  ;  fmooth 
above ;  flightly  downy  beneath ;  with  hairy  footjlalks. 
Stipulas  roundilh,  pointed,  ternate,  alternate  with  the  leaves. 
Clujlers  axillary,  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  length, 
hairy,  unequal,  branched.  Flowers  inodorous,  fmall,  red- 
difh,  feffile  or  (talked.  Fruit  not  examined.  Jacquin. — On 
comparing  Browne's  fpecimen  of  his  Petcjia,  t.  2.  f.  3, 
with  Jacquin's  plate  and  defcription  of  this  Rondeletia,  we 
are  perfuaded  they  muft  be  the  fame  thing.  Confequently 
the  Ixora  americana  of  Liunseus,  an  ambiguous  and  obfeure 
plant,  ought  to  be  expunged,  and  referred  hither.  (See 
Ixora,  n.  II.)  Swartz  quotes  this  fynonym  of  Browne 
for  his  racemofa,  (fee  the  following)  ;  but  a  comparison  of 
fpecimens  fhews  them  to  be  diltinct,  though  very  nearly 
akin. 

6.  R.  racemofa.  Smooth  Racemofe  Rondeletia.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  360.  Willd.  n.  7,  excluding  Browne's 
fynonym. — Leaves  on  long  fmooth  italks,  ovato-lanceolate, 
pointed,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Stipulas  abrupt,  pointed. 
Clutters  axillary,  three-forked,  fpreading,  fmooth. — Native 
of  uncultivated  hills  in  Jamaica.  Like  the  la (t  in  habit, 
but  the  leaves  are  oppofite,  mure  coriaceous,  and  quite 
fmooth,  as  well  as  the  footjlalks  and  flonucr-Jlalks.  The 
fl'ipulas  are  fringed,  like  the  bratleas  and  calyx.  Corolla  ex- 
ternally finely  downy,  as  in  Browne's  fpeeimen  juit  alluded 
to  under  R.  trifoliata. 

7.  R.  virgata.  Long-branched  Rondeletia.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  354.  Willd.  11.  4. — "  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  roundilh. 
Branches  fpreading,  thread-fhaped.  Flower-italks  three- 
cleft.  Flowers  three  together,  crowded.  Stamens  four." — 
Gathered  by  Swartz  in  bufhy  places,  near  the  fea,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hilpaniola,  flowering  and  fruiting  in 
December. — A  Jhrub  about  fix  feet  high,  with  very  long, 
fpreading,  alternate,  rough-barked  twigs.  Leaves  half 
an  inch  long,  on  fhort  flalks,  fomewhat  reflexed,  very 
fmooth.  Stipulas  minute,  acute.  Flowerjlalks  axillary  and 
terminal,  oppofite,  elongated  and  eredt,  refembling  branches, 
and  otten  bearing  a  pair  or  two  of  leaves,  three-cleft  ;  the 
terminal  ones  leaflels,  and  bearing  but  three  flowers.  Flowers 
terminal,  brownifli-purple,  iilky  at  the  outiide;  four-cleft, 
with  four  very  fhort  Jlamens.  Seeds  feveral,  minute,  coin- 
prefled. 

8.  R.  pilofa.  Hoary  Rondeletia.  Swartz  Lid.  Occ. 
v.  1.  356.  Willd.  n.  5.  (R.  triflora;  Valil.  Symb.  v.  3. 
34.  t.  54. )— Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  hairy  on  both  fides. 
Flower-italks  axillary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  three-flowered. 
llamens  four. — Native  of  the  Welt  India  illauds,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Montferrat.  A  Jljrub,  whofe  young  branches, 
leaves,  Jlalks,  calyx,  and  outiide  of  the  corolla,  are  clothed 
with  fine,  foft,  hoary  pubefceuce.  Leaves  on  itill  more 
hairy  footjlalks,  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  a  fmall  acute  point, 
twoorthree  inches  long,  ribbed  ;  paler,  or  glaucous,  beneath. 
Flowerjlalks  oppofite,  axillary,  rather  lhorter  than  the 
leaves,  hairy,  each  bearing  three  flowers,  of  which  the  middle- 
molt  has  the  (horteft  partial  ltalk.  BraSeas,  and  fegments 
of  the  calyx,  long,  awl-lhaped.  Corolla  four-cleft  ;  fome- 
what downy  within,  but  mod  without.  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  colour,  as  Swartz  feems  not  to  have  gathered 
this  fpecies  himfelf.  The  dried  Jlowers  are  brown,  with 
fome  indication  of  a  tawny  hue. 


9.  R.  thyrfoidea.  Tufted  Rondeletia.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  1.  35s'.  Willd.  n.  6. — Leaves  obloNg,  acute,  membra- 
nous; downy  beneath.  Stipulas  ovate,  acute,  fmooth.  Clut- 
ters axillary,  denfe,  many-flowered. — Native  of  dry  barren 
hills,  in  the  weftern  part  ot  Jamaica,  flowering  in  May.  A 
fmooth,  branchingyJrai,  fix  feet  high,  with  long,  fpreading, 
bluntly  quadrangular  twigs.  Leaves  three  inches  long,  acute 
at  each  end,  ribbed,  veiny  ;  fmooth  above.  Footjlalks  an 
inch  long,  ftriated.  Stipulas  clofe-prefled,  broad,  ovate,  acute, 
fmooth,  rigid.  Clujlers  denfe,  oblong,  (horter  than  the 
leaves,  on  fmooth  italks,  their  branches  oppofite,  eroding 
each  other,  fubdivided  ;  the  Lit  ufually  three-flowered. 
Flowers  fmall,  yellowilh-white,  or  ruity-coloured,  highly 
fragrant  at  night.  BraSeas  minute,  awl-(haped.  Calyx 
very    minute,    five-toothed.      Corolla    five-cleft,    with     five 

Jlamens.     Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  rounded,  fomewhat  angular, 
ftriated. 

10.  R.  laurifolia.  Laurel-leaved  Rondeletia.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  363.  Willd.  n.  8,  excluding  Browne'.', 
fynonym. — "Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  acute,  fmooth  on 
both  fides.  Stipulas  deltoid.  Chillers  axillary,  compound, 
eredt.  Tube  of  the  corolla  very  fhort." — Grows  in  bufh) 
places  in  Jamaica.—  Branches  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  laurel- 
like, three  or  four  inches  long,  ribbed,  veiny  ;  paler  be- 
neath. Footjlalks  an  inch  long,  fmooth,  flat  on  the  uppei 
fide.  Stipulas  broad,  combined,  deltoid,  pointed,  fpreading, 
rigid,  downy  at  the  edge.  Clujlers  often  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  compound,  their  ultimate  divifions  moftly  three- 
flowered.  Braclcas  very  minute.  Flowers  fmall,  brownifh- 
yellow,  five-cleft.  Seeds  in  an  early  ftate  numerous,  mem- 
branous, but  two  only  arrive  at  maturity,  which  are  hemi- 
fphencal. — We  cannot  but  diflent  from  our  learned  friend 
profellor  Swartz,  in  his  citation  of  Browne's  t.  2.  f.  2, 
and  confequent  remarks.  That  plate  certainly  reprefents 
the  Pete/la JlipularU  of  Linnatus,  whicll  was  defcribed  from 
Browne's  own  fpecimen,  and  the  leaves  are,  on  both  fides, 
finely  downy,  though  no  fuch  character  is  exprefled  in  the 
engraving.  The  injlorefcence  is  thyrfoid,  and  not  half  fo 
long  as  the  leaves.      See  the  next  fpecies. 

I  I.  R.  tomentofa.  Downy-leaved  Rondeletia.  Swart/ 
Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  365.  Willd.  n.  9.  (Petefia  tlipularis  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  160.  P.  fruticofa,  foliis  ovatis  oppofitis, 
&c.  ;  Browne  Jam.  143.  t.  2.  f.  2.) — Leaves  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  downy.  Flower-italks  three-forked,  axil- 
lary, much  (horter  than  the  leaves. — Native  of  ftony  hills 
in  Jamaica,  near  the  fliady  road  called  Sixteen-mile  walk, 
not  far  from  Spanifhtown.  Swartz.  A  fpecimen  from 
the  author  fhews  this  to  be  precifely  the  above  plant  of 
Linnaeus  and  Browne,  as  Swartz  fufpected.  We  refer  the' 
reader  to  Petesia  for  its  defcription,  and  for  remarks  on 
the  uncertainty  of  that  genus,  which  perhaps  mutt  here- 
after be  funk  in  Rondeletia. 

12.  R.  umbellulata.  Umbellate  Rondeletia-  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  367.  Willd.  n.  10. — Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat  hairy.  Stipulas  ovate,  pointed, 
membranous,  hairy.  Flower-italks  axillary,  three-forked. 
Flowers  fomewhat  umbellate. — Native  of  rocky  ba;.iI;R  of 
rivers  in  Jamaica,  flowering  in  April.  Swartz.  That 
author  fufpetts  his  plant  may  be  the  fame  with  Browne's 
third  Petefia,  which  we  have  adopted  by  the  name  of  villa/a, 
n.  4.  This  may  poffibly  be  the  cafe  ;  but  having  no 
fpecimen  of  what  Browne  intended,  we  cannot  determine  the 
point.  Swartz's  plant,  communicated  by  himfelf,  is  a 
branching  upright  flirub,  two  feet  or  more  in  height  ;  the 
branches  fmooth,  fomewhat  comprefitd  ;  hairy  and  leafy  at 
the  iummit.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  clothed  with 
fhort  fcattered  hairs,  and  fupportcd    by  hairy  f.alks,  half 
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an  inch  in  length.  Stipulas  large,  concuve,  moft  hairy 
within,  with  a  taper  reflexed  point.  Flonutr-Jlalks  not  halt 
the  length  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  collected  into  a  fort  of 
round  head.  Bradeas,  and  legments  of  the  calyx,  lanceolate, 
hairy.  Corolla  larger  than  in  fome  of  the  foregoing, 
brownilh-yellow.     Two  feeds  arc  perfected  in  each  cell. 

13.  R.  incana.  Silvery-cupped  Rondeletia.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  v.  1.  369..  Willd.  n.  11.— Leaves  ovato-lanceolate ; 
rough  and  hoary  beneath.  Stalks  axillary,  (imple,  three- 
flowered.     Segments   of   the    calyx   ovate,   filky    on    both 

tides Found  by  profefTor  Swartz,  from  whom  we  have  a 

fpecimen,  on  calcareous  rocky  mountains  of  Jamaica,  but 
rarely.  A  flinil,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  round,  rigid, 
rough  tranches.  Leaves  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
three  inches  long,  fomewhat  coriaceous  ;  fmooth  and  mining 
above  ;  palifh  and  hairy  or  downy  beneath,  with  a  pro- 
minent hairy  rib  and  veins.  Footjlalks  flout,  filky,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Slipulas  very  fhort,  fringed. 
Flower  Jlalhs  axillary,  oppofite,  twice  the  length  of  the 
footfUlks,   filky,  each   bearing  three  large,    nearly    feffile, 

flowers,  whofe  globular  germen,  and  large  ovate  fegments 
of  the  calyx;  are  entirely  clothed  with  long,  denfe,  filky 
hairs  ;  as  are  alfo  the  lanceolate  bradeas. 

14.  R.  hirfuta.     Rough  Rondeletia.      Swartz  Ind.  Occ. 

v.  1.  371.      Willd.  n.  12 "  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  hairy. 

Stalks  axillary,  three-forked,  lax.  Flowers  hairy." — Na- 
tive of  bufhy  hills,  in  the  fouth  part  of  Jamaica,  bloflom- 
ing   in   January.     A  Jhrub  fix   feet    high,   with  a    fmooth 

Jlem,  and  rough,  lax,  (lightly  comprefTed  branches.  Leaves 
on-  fhort,  hairy,  reddifh  llalks,  oblong,  broadifh  in  the 
middle,  ribbed,  veiny,  hairy  on  both  fides,  pale  beneath. 
Stipulas  broad,  ovato-lanceolate,  long  and  hairy.  Floiuer- 
fialhs  oppofite,  (lender,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  twice 
three-cleft,  lax,  hairy.  Flowers  ilalked,  yellowifh,  exter- 
nally hairy.  Bradeas  minute,  linear,  acute,  hairy.  Differs 
from  hirta,  n.  3,  in  having  lefs  rigid  leaves,  with  lax,  not 
flifi,  branches  and  Jlower-Jialks.  Swartz.  We  have  feen  no 
authentic  fpecimen  ;  for  one  marked  hirfuta,  by  the  younger 
Linnaeus  in  his  herbarium,  feema  rather  to  be  Swartz's 
hirta.  The  descriptions  of  thefe  two  fpecies  are  not  at  all 
well  contrafted. 

The  divilion  of  this  genus  into  two  lections,  by  the 
number  of  the  feeds,  is  better  omitted,  as  it  feparates  fpecies 
mod  nearly  akin,  and  is  befides  very  uncertain.  All  have 
the  rudiments  of  feveral  feeds  in  each  cell  of  the  germen, 
though  a  greater  or  lefs  number  is  perfected  in  fome  than 
in  others,  or  rather  perhaps,  according  to  circumllances,  in 
the  fame. 

Ron  d  1.1. 11 1  \,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  woody, 
exotic,  (love  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the 
American  rondeletia  (R.  americana). 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  iucreafed  by 
lowing  the  feeds  on  a  moderate  hot -bed  in  the  early  lpring, 
and  when  the  plants  have  attained  a  little  growth  they 
Ihould  be  removed  into  leparate  pots,  being  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed  of  tic-  Hove,  where  they  are  to  remain  and  be 
managed  as  other  tender  exotic  plants  of  a  timilar  kind. 
They  afford  variety  in  ftove  collections. 

RONDENCHE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in 
hi    government  of  Riga  ;  28  miles  S.W.  of  Narva. 

ROMDERO  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  N.E.  coalt  of  Antigua. 
N.  lat.  17    15'.     W.  long.  61°  26'. 

ROND1NE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  milvus,  or  flying-fifh. 

Rosdink  Pe/'e,  a  name  by  which  fome  have  called 
lie  hirunda  pifcis,   or   fwallov-tilh,  called   by  others   viugil 

tut. 


RONE,  in  Geography,  a  (mall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of 
Scotland.     N.  lat.  58"  26'.     W.  long.  40  5;'. 

RONEBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Blr- 
kin^en  ;    10  miles  W.  of  Carlfcrona. 

RONES,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft.  of  the  ifland  of  Jerf'ey  ; 
6  miles  N.N.  W.  of  St.  Helice. 

RONGOS,  or  Pongos,  trumpets,  or  rather  French 
horns,  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango,  in  Africa.  Thefe  in- 
ffruments  are  made  of  ivory,  and  refemble  hunting-horns  of 
the  ancients :  their  widefl  diameter  at  the  mouth  is  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  two  inches  ;  they  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
probably  ferre  for  treble  and  bafe  to  each  other.  It 
is  pretended,  that  many  rongos  united  produce  a  very  har- 
monious effect.  (Supplement  to  the  folio  Encyclopedic) 
The  editor  of  the  article  forgot  that,  out  of  Europe,  treble 
and  bafe  performing  together,  except  in  octaves,  is  unknown, 
and  that  harmonious  effects  can  be  no  othcrwife  produced. 

RONNE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes 
about  a  league  N.  of  Leuze,  and  runs  into  the  Scheldt,  be- 
tween Tournay  and  Oudenarde. 

Ronne,  or  Ronde,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifland  of  Bornholm,  the  relidence  of  the  governor.  The 
harbour  is  not  deep,  but  well  fortified. 

RONNEBURG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality 
of  Altenburg  ;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Altenburg.  N.  lat.  50* 
48'.      E.  long.   12°  5'. 

RONNEBY.     See  Rotxeby. 

RONNEN,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  N.W. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Laland.  N.  lat.  56^  5'.  E.  long. 
ii°  15'. 

RONNSKAR,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  650  3'.  E.  long.  1 8°  24'.— Alfo, 
a  fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  fame  gulf.  N.  lat.  63* 
29'.     E.  long.  22°  2'. 

RONO,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.      N.  lat.  63°  5'.      E.  long.  18°  24'. 

RONOBO,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  which  run? 
into  Sewa  bay,  N.  lat.  1°  33'.     E.  long.  1200  46'. 

RONOUMENA,  a  river  of  Madagafcar,  which  runs 
into  the  lea  at  Port  St.  .lame;. 

RONSARD,  PETER  DE,  in  Biography,  a  French  poet  of 
confiderablc  celebrity,  was  born  in  the  year  1 5 24,  of  a 
noble  family,  in  the  Vendomois.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Navarre  in  Paris  ;  but  he  quitted  his  lludies  at 
an  early  age,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  From  the  fervice  of  this  prince  he  was  transferred 
to  that  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  who  had  married  Mag- 
dalen of  France.  With  this  fovereign  he  palled  two  years, 
partly  in  Scotland,  and  partly  in  England;  and  then  return- 
ing  to  France,  was  again  taken  into  the  employment  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  He  accompanied  Lazare  dli  Baif  to 
the  diet  of  Spire,  who  infpired  him  with  fuch  a  tafle  for 
the  belles  lettres,  that  he  applied  himfelf  with  alliduity  to 
the  Greek  language.  He  at  length  entirely  devoted  hira- 
felf  to  poetry,  by  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  prince 
of  the  poets  of  his  tune.  He  obtained  the  firil  prize  at  the 
floral  games  of  Touloufe,  and  the  ordinary  recompenoe 
being  thought  unequal  to  hi  ■  merit,  he  was  prelented  by  the 
city  with  -i  Minerva  of  mafly  (ilver.  He  was  patroni/.ed 
by  live  lueeeiiive  kings  of  France,  especially  Charles  IX., 
who  maintained  a  poetical  correfpondence  with  him.  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  who  greatly  efteemed  him,  made  him  a 
rich  prefent.  He  had  lome  benefices  conferred  upon  him, 
though  he  was  not  in  prieft's  orders  ;  and  he  difplaycd  great 
zeal  in  oppofing  thole  of  the  reformed  religion,  againfl 
whom  he  fought,  in  1562,  at  the  head  of  the  Vendomois. 
Like  many  religious  zealots,  he  made  his  faith  (land  in- 
3  Q  2  (lead 
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Stead  of  morals,  being  deeply  addifted  to  licentious  plea- 
fures,  by  which  he  brought  on  a  premature  old  age.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  penitent,  and  felt  deep 
contrition  for  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  mufe  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  refolved  for  the  future  to  confine  himfelf  to 
facred  fubje&s.  He  died  in  1585,  at  the  age  of  61,  and 
his  memory  was  honoured  by  eulogies  from  many  of  the 
literary  characters  of  the  time.  The  compofitions  of  Ron- 
Ir.rd  were  odes,  eclogues,  epigrams,  fonnets,  hymns,  and  a 
poem,  entitled  "  La  Franciade."  Ronfard  had  a  very 
bad  tafte,  which  rendered  him  pedantic,  and  often  obfcure  ; 
but  he  poSTeSTed  many  excellent  qualities  as  a  poet,  having 
warmth  of  temper,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  great  quick- 
nefs  of  invention.  Very  few  of  his  works  remain  ;  but 
three  of  the  bed  have  frequently  been  reprinted,  viz.  "  La 
Promeire,"  "  Hymne  a  l'Eternite,"  and  "  Les  Quatre 
Saifons  de  l'Annee." 

Ronfard  was  praifed  by  all  the  poets  of  his  time,  and 
•ft i  1 1  merits  a  part  of  their  encomiums.  Scaliger  dedicated 
to  him  a  work,  as  the  firlt  poet  in  France.  He  was  hand- 
fome  in  perfon,  well  made,  loved  mufic  paffionately,  fung 
cably,  and  was  very  liberal.  He  had  a  public  and 
magnificent  funeral ;  the  fervice  was  fet  in  florid  or  figurative 
counterpoint,  animated  by  all  kinds  of  inftruments  :  it  was 
iung  by  the  children  of  the  chapel-royal  by  order  of  the 
king,  who  regretted  extremely  the  death  of  fo  eminent  a 
perfonage,  the  ornament  of  his  kingdom.  After  his  inter- 
ment, Duperon  pronounced  his  funeral  oration.  All  that 
were  great  and  illuftrious  at  court  and  in  the  city  attended  ; 
and  the  crowd  was  fo  great,  that  cardinal  Bourbon,  and 
many  other  princes  and  nobles,  were  obliged  to  return 
without  being  able  to  gain  admiflion  into  the  chapel  of  the 
■ollege  of  Boncourt  at  Paris. 

RONSBERG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Pilfen  ;   8  miles  W.  of  Teinitz. 

RONSDORF,  or  Rheix.sdorf,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Berg  ;    12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dufleldorf. 
RONSE.     See  Renay. 

RONSEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Mentz  ;   7  miles  S.W.  of  Lunfchede. 

RONSENAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente  ;    18  miles  E.  of  Angoulefme. 

ROO,  in  Agriculture,  a  provincial  term  fignifying  rough 
or  coarfe,  in  the  way  of  paitures,  or  the  crops  on  other  forts 
of  land. 

ROOAC,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  provincial  word  ufed  to 
fignify  a  fog  or  milt.     See  Roar. 

ROOAH,  in  Geography.      See  Rewah. 
ROOAHOAGA.     See  Riou's  IJland. 
ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land,  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of 
jn  acre  ;  and  containing  40  fquare  perches,  or  poles. 

This  is  the  Statute  rood  by  which  land  is  ufually  at  pre- 
sent meafured  ;  but  there  are  local  meafures  in  many  dif- 
tricls,  in  which  both  the  rood  and  acre  are  confiderably 
larger.     See  Measures. 

In  Scotland,  the  rood  contains  40  fquare  falls.  See 
Fall. 

ROODAUN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ;  22  miles  N.W.  of  Allahabad. 

ROODE,  or  Waveren,  an  extenfive  tranfmontane  di- 
vifion of  the  diftrift  of  Stellesbofch  and  Drakenftein,  in 
Southern  Africa,  in  the  Cape  dillrift,  lying  behind  the 
mountains  of  Drakenllein,  and  producing  abundance  of 
grain,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  wine.  The  pafs  of  Roode  Sand 
is  the  only  waggon-road  in  this  divifion,  and  is  diltant  from 
Cape  town  about  70  miles.  In  this  divifion  there  is  a  fmall 
neat  church,  and  a  very  comfortable  parfonaaje-houfe,  with 
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extenfive  vineyards,  orchards,  garden,  and  arable  land  ;  and 
contiguous  to  the  church  is  a  row  of  houfes,  the  number  af 
which  has  lately  increafed. 

ROODLOFT,  the  gallery  over  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  in  our  ancient  cathedral  and  abbey  churches ;  in  the 
front  of  which,  looking  towards  the  weft  window,  a  large 
rood,  or  crucifix,  was  ufually  placed. 

ROOE,  Little,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  among 
the  Shetlands.     N.  lat.  6o°  43'.    W.  long.  i°  35'. 

ROOF,  in  ArchiteSure,  is  that  part  of  a  building  gene- 
rally coniifting  of  two  Hoping  fides,  which  protefts  its  con- 
tents or  inhabitants  from  inclement  feafons  or  weather. 

The  flope  of  the  roof  mult  be  directed  by  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
fians,  as  well  as  other  Eaftern  nations,  made  their  roofs 
quite  flat.  The  Greeks,  it  would  appear,  were  the  firft 
people  who  made  roofs  with  a  declination  each  way  from  the 
middle  to  the  edges  ;  and  this  was  very  gentle,  the  height 
from  the  ridge  to  the  level  of  the  walls  not  exceeding  one- 
ninth  or  one-eighth  part  of  the  fpan,  as  may  be  feen  by 
many  ancient  temples  now  remaining.  But  in  northern  cli- 
mates, Subject  to  rain  and  mow,  the  height  of  the  ridge 
mull  be  very  confiderable.  In  moll  old  buildings  in  Bri- 
tain, the  equilateral  triangle  feems  to  have  been  considered 
as  the  Standard,  both  in  private  and  public  edifices ;  and 
this  pitch  ieems  to  have  continued  for  feveral  centuries, 
until  the  extinction  of  Gothic  archite&ure.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  the  ridge  was  made  fomewhat 
lower,  and  the  rafters  were  three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of 
the  building.  This  was  called  the  true  pitch,  and  fubfe- 
quently  the  fquare  feems  to  have  been  coniidered  as  the  true 
pitch.  The  heights  of  roofs  were  gradually  deprefied  from 
the  fquare  to  one-third  of  the  width,  and  from  that  to  a 
fourth,  which  now  feems  to  be  a  very  general  Standard. 
They  have  even  been  executed  much  lower.  There  are 
fome  advantages  in  high  pitched  roofs :  they  difcharge  the 
rain  with  greater  rapidity,  the  fnow  continues  to  lie  a  much 
Shorter  time  on  the  furface,  and  they  are  lefs  liable  to  be 
Stripped  by  heavy  winds.  Low  roofs  require  large  Slates, 
and  the  utmoit  care  in  execution  ;  but  they  have  this  ad- 
vantage, that  they  are  much  cheaper,  fince  they  require 
Shorter  timbers,  and  of  a  much  Smaller  Scantling.  The 
roof  is  one  of  the  principal  ties  to  a  building,  when  exe- 
cuted with  judgment :  it  binds  the  exterior  walls  to  the  in- 
terior, and  to  the  partitions,  which  act  like  Strong  counter- 
forts againft  them. 

Roofs  are  of  various  forms,  which  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  plan,  the  law  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  feftions. 
The  moft  Simple  form  of  a  roof  is  that  which  has  only  one 
row  of  timbers,  arranged  in  an  inclined  plane,  which  throws 
the  rain  entirely  to  one  fide.  This  form  is  called  a  Shed-roof, 
or  lean-too.  But  the  moft  elegant  roof  for  a  rectangular 
building  is  that  which  confifts  of  two  reftangular  planes,  of 
equal  breadth,  equally  inclined  to,  and  terminating  in  a  line 
parallel  to,  the  horizon  ;  and  confequently  the  form  of  the 
roof  is  that  of  a  triangular  prifm,  each  fide  being  equally 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  wall-head.  This  form  of  roof 
is  fometimes  called  a  pent-roof. 

When  the  form  of  the  plan  is  that  of  a  trapezium,  and 
the  wall-heads  properly  levelled,  the  roof  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted on  planes,  fo  as  to  terminate  in  a  level  ridge.  In  this 
cafe,  the  fides,  inftead  of  being  planes,  are  made  to  wind, 
in  order  to  have  the  fummit  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  but  the 
moft  eligible  method  is  to  make  the  fides  of  the  roof  reftan- 
gular planes,  incloiing  a  level  fpace,  or  flat,  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle  or  trapezium,  at  the  fummit  of  the  roof. 

Roofs,  which  are  flat  on  the  top,  are  faid  to  be  truncated. 
7  Truncated 
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Truncated  roofs  are  chiefly  employed  in  order  to  diminifh 
the  height,  fo  as  not  to  predominate  over  that  of  the 
walls. 

When  all  the  four  fides  of  the  roof  are  formed  by  inclined 
planes,  the  roof  is  faid  to  be  hiped,  and  is,  therefore,  called 
a  hiped  roof:  the  inclined  ridges,  which  fpring  from  the 
angles  of  the  walls,  are  called  the  hips.  Roofs  of  this  de- 
fcription  are  frequently  truncated  ;  and  when  the  plan  of 
the  walls  is  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  the  truncation  of 
the  roof  becomes  neceflary. 

Roofs  which  Hand  upon  circular  bafes,  and  which  have 
all  their  horizontal  fections  circular,  and  the  centres  of  the 
circles  in  :i  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  bafe 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  are  called  revolved  roofs. 

When  the  plan  of  the  roof  is  a  regular  polygon,  or  a 
circle,  or  an  elhpfe,  and  the  horizontal  fedtions  are  all 
fimilar  to  the  bafe,  and  a  vertical  fe&ion  a  portion  of  any 
curve  convex  on  the  outfide,  the  roof  is  called  a  dome. 

In  order  to  fave  the  expence  of  lead  in  redtangular  roofs, 
inftead  of  the  flat,  a  valley  is  iometimes  ufed,  which  makes 
the  vertical  fection  in  the  form  of  the  letter  M,  or  rather  an 
inverted  W  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  this  form  of  roof  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  an  M  roof. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  confirmation  of  roofing,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  fhew  upon  what  principles  a  body  or  piece 
of  timber  may  be  fupported  in  various  pofitions. 

Theory  and  Pracl'ue  of  Roofs. 

Phop.   I. 

If  a  heavy  body  A  BCD  (Plate  XlAl.  Jig.  3.  Archi- 
tedure,)  be  fulpended  by  any  two  inclined  firings,  D  E  and 
C  F,  in  a  vertical  plane,  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  in- 
terfection,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  will  pafs  through 
•  he  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 

It  is  (hewn  by  the  writers  on  mechanics,  that  if  any  three 
forces  <l&  upon  a  point,  or  a  body,  their  directions  will  tend 
to  the  fame  point,  or  lie  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  well 
known  that  every  body  acts  with  its  full  force  in  one  point 
only,  viz.  in  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon :  therefore,  if  a  body  is  fullained 
at  E  and  F,  it  will  revolve  round  thefe  points,  until  the 
line  G  H,  palling  through  the  interfedtion,  H,  of  the  two 
firings,  D  £  and  C  F,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  become 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Cor.  1. — Hence  if  any  body  be  fupportcd  by  two  [brings, 
it  may  alio  be  Iupported  by  two  planes  perpendicular  to 
thefe  firings,  provided  that  the  two  points  of  the  body  fup- 
portcd are  in  the  direction  of  the  firings  ;  for  every  body, 
acting  upon  a  plane,  acts  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that 

Cor.  2. — Hence,  alfo,  a  body  may  be  fupported  by  two 

props   in   any   two  directions  that   may   be   fupported   by 

itrings,  provided  that  the  furface  of  the  body,  at  the  points 

ntaft,  or  the  ends  of  the  props,  be  planes  at  right  angles 

to  the  Itrings. 

Cor.  3. — Hence  all  the  properties  that  have  been  demon- 
flratcd  of  three  forces  acting  upon  a  body,  fuppofed  void  of 
weight,  will  equally  flow  from  a  heavy  body  Iupported  by 
two  Itrings,  by  fubflituting  the  weight  of  the  body  for  the 
middle  force  ;  and  hence,  if  the  direction  of  any  force  fup- 
porting  a  heavy  body  be  given,  the  other  may  cafily  be 
found. 

Pfuor.    II. 

Given  the  pofltion  in  which  a  body  fliould  be  placed, 
.*nd  the  pofltion  uf  a  plane  fupporting  the  body  at  one  end, 


to  find  the  pofltion  of  another  plane  to  fupport  it  at  anothei 
given  point,  and  to  find  the  prcflure  on  the  planes,  the 
weight  of  the  body  being  given. 

Through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  draw  a  ver- 
tical line,  and  through  any  point  on  which  the  body  refts 
on  the  given  plane  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  plane, 
meeting  the  vertical  line  ;  from  the  interfeftion  draw  a  line 
to  the  other  point  which  is  to  be  fupported  ;  from  that 
point  draw  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  which  will 
be  the  direction  of  the  plane  required.  And  to  find  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  forces,  take  any  diltance  on  the  vertical,  line 
to  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  beam  from  the  interfeftion  ; 
then  on  that  line,  as  a  diagonal,  complete  a  parallelogram, 
whole  fides  are  in  the  directions  of  the  lines,  perpendicular 
to  the  fupporting  planes  ;  and  the  fide  of  the  parallelogram, 
perpendicular  to  either  plane,  will  reprefent  the  force  on 
that  plane. 

Example  1.      Plate  XLU.Jg.  2. 

Let  the  body  A  B  C  D  lie  upon  the  top  of  the  wall 
KC,  at  C,  fo  as  to  touch  the  lower  edge,  B  C,  of  the 
body,  at  that  point  C  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  direction 
of  a  plane  that  will  fupport  the  lower  end  at  B,  and  to  find 
the  preflure  of  the  body  on  the  wall  and  on  the  plane. 

Through  the  centre  of  gravity,  G,  of  the  body  draw 
the  vortical  line  G  F  ;  draw  C  F  perpendicular  to  C  B, 
join  F  B,  and  draw  B  I  perpendicular  to  F  B,  and  B  I  is 
the  direction  of  the  plane  required.  On  the  vertical  line 
G  F,  make  F  M  to  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
complete  the  parallelogram  LMNF;  then  F N  reprefent* 
the  force  on  the  wall-head,  in  the  direction  F  C  ;  and  F  L 
the  force  adting  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion B  F.  But  if  the  vertical  and  horizontal  tlrrults  on  the 
wall  at  C  are  required,  draw  N  P  perpendicular  to  F  G, 
meeting  it  in  P  ;  then  the  force  F  N  is  refolved  into  two 
forces,  F  P  and  P  N.  P  N  reprcfents  the  horizontal  part 
of  the  force,  viz.  that  which  pufhes  the  wall  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  and  F  P  the  other  part,  which 
tends  to  prefs  it  downwards  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

Example  2.      Fig.  1. 

Let  the  (loping  body,  A  B  C  D,  be  fupported  by  a  wall 
at  its  lower  end,  D,  which  coincides  with  the  furface  of  the 
body,  and  let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  it  is  required  to 
cut  a  notch  out  of  the  body,  at  the  upper  end  C,  fo  that  it 
may  reft  upon  the  top  of  a  wall,  which  is  made  to  fit  the 
notch,  and  to  find  the  prcflure  on  the  walls. 

Draw  the  vertical  line  G  E,  from  D  draw  D  E  per- 
pendicular to  D  C,  join  E  C,  and  make  C  F  at  right 
angles  to  it  ;  then  the  notch,  H  C  F,  being  cut,  the  body, 
A  BCD,  will  be  at  rell.  Then  to  find  the  prcflure  on 
the  walls,  complete  the  parallelogram  EIKL,  having  a 
given  angle  DEC,  and  its  diagonal  on  the  given  line  E  G. 
Then  if  KE  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  body,  I  E  will 
reprefent  the  preflure  in  the  direction  1)  E,  upon  the  wall 
at  D,  and  LD  the  preflure  in  the  dim  lion  C  E.  The 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  preflun  up  ch  wall  mat 
be  found,  as  in  the  preceding  example)  by  refolring  . 
of  the  forces,  IE  and  L  E,  into  two ;  one  "f  wii' 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the .  ther  parallel  to  it. 

Scholium. — It  mult  be  obferved  in  tl  mple,  that  the 

notch,  which  is  cut  out  at  C,  "ill  remove  the  centre  of 
gravity  nearer  to  the  lower  end  D,  and  confequently  altei 
the  dope  C  1"  ;  but  as  this  can  0  dy  In-  in  a  very  fmall  de- 
gree, the  equilibrium  will  hardly  be  affected  by  it,  when 
the  notch  is  very  fmjll. 

Exampk 
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Example  3.     Fig.  6. 

Let  one  of  the  corners  of  a  floping  body,  A  B  C  D,  reft 
opon  the  top  of  a  wall  at  D,  which  is  quite  level ;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  pofition  of  a  notch,  cut  out  of  the  upper 
end  C,  fo  that  the  body  may  reft  upon  a  wall  made  to  fit 
the  notch. 

Let  the  fmall  part,  F  C  H,  be  fo  cut,  that  C  H  may- 
be parallel  to  the  horizon,  then  the  body  will  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  two  walls  at  C  and  D.  For  draw  D  I, 
G  K,  and  C  L,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  then  thefe 
lines  being  produced,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  meet  at 
an  infinite  diltance.  To  find  the  preffure  on  the  walls  : 
join  D  C,  and  produce  the  vertical  line  K  G  to  meet  it 
in  E  ;  then  if  G  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  weight  of  the  body, 

the   preffure  on   D   will  be    — J^~s — ,    and  the  preffure 

„   DE  x  G 
°"  C*  -DC-" 

Example  4.      Fig.  5. 

Let  the  body  A  B  C  D  lie  with  its  upper  end  againft 
the  vertical  face  of  a  wall  at  C  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
pofition  of  a  plane  fupporting  the  lower  end  D,  fo  that  the 
body  may  be  at  reft. 

Draw  the  vertical  line  G  E,  and  C  E,  perpendicular  to 
the  face  of  the  wall  C  L  ;  join  E  D,  and  draw  D  F  per- 
pendicular to  E  D,  then  D  F  is  the  pofition  of  the  plane 
required.  Complete  the  parallelogram  E  H  I  K  ;  then  the 
preffure  on  D,  and  on  C,  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  are 
to  one  another  as  E  H,  E  K,  E  I. 

Example  5.     Fig.  4. 

To  fupport  a  body  A  B  C  D  by  two  props  at  two 
given  points,  E  and  I,  the  direction  of  one  of  the  props, 
E  F,  being  given. 

Draw  the  vertical  lise  G  K,  produce  F  E  to  K,  and 
draw  KIH;  and  I  H  is  the  prop  required.  On  the  ver- 
tical line  G  K,  take  K  M  to  reprefent  the  weight  of  the 
body  ;  and  on  K  M,  as  a  diagonal,  defcribe  the  parallelo- 
gram K  L  M  N  ;  then  K  L  is  the  compreffion  of  the  prop 
E  F,  and  K  N  the  compreffion  of  the  prop  I  H. 

In  order  to  be  underftood  by  the  reader,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  explain  fuch  terms  as  are  ufed  in  the  fubfequent  part 
of  the  article,  by  way  of  definitions. 

Wall-plates  are  pieces  of  timber  laid  on  the  wall,  in  order 
to  diftribute  the  preffure  of  the  roof  equally,  and  to  bind 
the  walls  together.  Thefe  are  fometimes  called  railing- 
plates. 

Trujfes  are  ftrong  frames  of  carpentry,  generally  of  a  tri- 
angular  torm,  tupporting  the  covering.  Thev  are  difpofed 
at  equal  diftances,  and  are  ufed  when  the  expanfion  of  the 
walls  is  too  great  to  admit  of  common  rafters  alone,  which 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  bent  or  broken  by  the  weight 
of  the  covering,  for  the  want  of  fome  intermediate  lupport. 
They  are  vari.jufly  confiructed,  according  to  the  width  ot 
the  building,  the  contour  of  the  roof,  and  the  circumftances 
of  walling  below,   &c. 

Tie  is  any  piece  of  timber  connected  at  its  extremities  to 
two  others,  acted  upon  by  oppofite  preiiuies,  which  have 
a  tendency  from  each  other ;  or  to  extend  the  tie,  as  rope 
or  chain. 

Straining-piece  is  any  piece  of  timber,  connected  at  its  ex- 
tremities to  two  others,  acted  upon  by  oppofite  prellures, 
which  have  a  tendency  towards  each  other. 

Hence  a  tie  acts  contrary  to  a  ftraining-piece.     A  chain, 


rope,  or  fmall  bar  of  iron,  may  be  ufed  fur  the  former  ;  b-: 
the  latter  mull  always  be  inflexible,  being  in  a  ftate  ef  com- 
preffion. 

Principal  rafters  are  two  pieces  of  timber  in  the  fides  of 
a  trufs,  fupporting  a  grated  frame  of  timber-work  over 
them,  on  which  the  flating  or  covering  refts. 

Purlins  are  horizontal  pieces  of  timber,  fixed  upon  th** 
principal  rafters. 

Tie-beam  is  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  connected  to  two 
oppofite  principal  rafters  ;  it  anfwers  a  twofold  purpofe, 
viz.  that  of  preventing  the  walls  from  being  puflied  out- 
wards by  the  weight  of  the  covering,  and  of  lupporting  the 
ceiling  of  the  rooms  below. — N.B.  The  tie-beam,  when 
placed  above  the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  is  called  a  collar- 
beam. 

Common  rafters  are  pieces  of  timber  of  a  fmall  feftion, 
placed  cquidiftantlv  upon  the  purlins,  and  parallel  to  the 
principal  rafters  :  they  fupport  the  boarding  to  which  the 
flating  is  fixed. 

Pole-plates  are  pieces  of  timber  refting  on  the  ends  of  the 
tie-beams,  and  fupporting  the  lower  ends  of  the  common 
rafters. 

King poft  is  an  upright  piece  of  timber  in  the  middle  of  a 
trufs,  framed  at  the  upper  end  into  the  principal  rafters, 
and  at  the  lower  end  into  the  tie-beam  :  this  prevents  the 
tie-beam  from  finking  in  the  middle. 

Q;i?en-po/ls,  two  upright  pieces  of  timber  framed  below 
into  the  tie-beam,  and  above  into  the  principal  rafters, 
placed  equidiitantly  from  the  middle  of  the  trufs,  or  its 
extremities. 

Strutts  are  oblique  (training-pieces,  framed  below  into  the 
king-polls  or  queen-poits,  and  above  into  the  principal 
rafters,  which  are  fupported  by  them  ;  or  fometimes  they 
have  their  upper  ends  framed  into  beams,  which  are  too  long 
to  fupport  themfelves  without  bending. — N.B.  Strutts  are 
often  called  braces. 

Puncheons  are  fhort  tranfverfe  pieces  of  timber,  fixed  be- 
tween two  others  for  fupporting  them  equally,  fo  that  when 
anv  force  is  on  the  one,  the  other  refills  that  force  equally, 
and  if  one  break,  the  other  will  alfo  break.  Theie  are  fome- 
times called  finds. 

Straining-beam  is  a  piece  of  timber  placed  between  two 
queen-polts  at  their  upper  ends,  in  order  to  withitand  the 
thrult  ot  the  principal  rafters. 

Straining-fill  is  a  piece  of  timber  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
two  queen-pofts,  upon  the  tie-beam,  in  order  to  withilar.d 
the  force  of  the  braces,  which  are  acted  upon  by  the  weight 
of  the  covering. 

Camber-beams  are  horizontal  pieces  of  timber,  made  on 
the  upper  edge  floping  from  the  middle  toivards  each  end, 
in  an  obtufe  angle,  for  diicharging  the  water.  They  are 
placed  above  the  ftraining-beam  in  a  truncated  roof,  for 
fixing  the  boarding  on  which  the  load  is  laid ;  their  ends 
run  three  or  tour  inches  above  the  floping  plane  of  the  com- 
mon rafters,  in  order  to  form  a  roll  for -fixing  the  lead. 

Auxiliary  rafters  are  pieces  of  timber  framed  in  the  fame 
vertical  plane  with  the  principal  rafters,  under  and  parallel  to 
them,  for  giving  additional  fupport,  when  the  extent  of  the 
building  requires  their  introduction.  Thefe  are  femetimes 
called  principal  braces,  and  fometimes  cufliion  rafters. 

Joggles  are  the  joints  at  the  meeting  of  itrutts  with  king- 
polls,  queen-pofts,  or  principal  rafters  ;  or,  at  the  meeting 
of  principal  rafters  with  king  and  queen-pofts  :  the  beil 
form  is  that  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  llrutts. 

Coding,  or  cogging,  is  the  particular  manner  of  fixing  the 
tie-beams  to  the  wall-plates  :  one  method  is  by  dovetailing, 
and  the  other  is  by  notching  the  under  fide  of  the  tie-beam-. 
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..md  cutting  the  wall-plate  in  a  reverfe  form  to  fit  it.  This 
method  is  far  preferable  to  the  other,  as  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  drawn,  which  the  other  is  very  Subject  to,  when  the 
timber  Ihrinks. 

Ridge-tree  is  a  piece  of  timber  fixed  in  the  vertex  of  a  roof, 
where  the  common  rafters  meet  on  each  fide  of  it  ;  the  upper 
edge  of  it  is  higher  than  the  rafters,  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing 
the  lead  which  goes  over  it  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  dates 
in  the  upper  courfe. 

Straps  are  thin  pieces  of  iron  running  acrofs  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  parts  of  a  trufs  or  frame  of  carpentry, 
branching  out  from  the  interfedtion  in  the  direction  of  the 
feveral  pieces,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  them  to  each 
other.  They  ought  always  to  be  double,  wiss.  one  (trap 
on  each  fide  ;  and  their  ends  Itrongly  bolted  to  each  of  the 
pieces. 

The  ufes  of  the  various  parts  are  illullrated  as  follows  ;  and 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  every  one  of 
the  parts  above  defined  may  be  found  in  the  fame  roof,  it 
is  not  necefiary  that  a  complete  roof  Should  have  all  thefe 
parts  ;  the  introduction  of  many  of  them  depends  on  the  dif- 
itance  of  the  walls,  the  contour  of  the  roof,  the  partitions 
below,  the  quantity  of  head-room  wanted  in  the  garret- 
rooms,  &c. 

Of  common  roofs,  the  fimpleft  conftru&ion  is  that  which 
confilts  of  two  rafters,  A  B  and  13  C,  Plate  XLII.  fig.  8; 
D  and  E  are  wall-plates,  on  which  the  feet  A  and  C  of  the 
rafters  reft  ;  the  bottom  of  the  rafters  is  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  right  angle  (called  by  workmen  a  bird's  mouth),  reverfed 
to  the  wall-plate,  and  is  fixed  to  it  with  nails  ;  but  this 
form  can  only  be  applied  to  buildings  that  have  their  walls 
at  no  great  diltance  from  each  other. 

The  next  form  is  that  of  having  two  rafters,  A  B,  B  C, 
Plate  XLII._/fj.  7,  a  collar-beam  D  E,  with  two  wall-plates, 
F  and  G,  below.  This  form  will  admit  of  a  greater  diftance 
between  the  walls  than  the  other  :  the  beam  is  placed  in  the 
fituation  D  E,  in  order  to  give  head-room  within  ;  but 
when  the  (pan,  EG,  of  the  walls  is  considerable,  the  parts 
A  D  and  CE  being  confidered  as  levers,  and  acted  upon  by 
the  re-action  of  the  walls,  the  rafters  are  either  liable  to 
be  broken  at  the  points  D  and  E,  or  curved  with  a  con- 
cavity on  the  upper  edges. 

The  third  form  of  common  roofs  confifts  of  two  rafters, 
A  B,  BC,  PlateXLll.  fig.  10,  a  tic-beam  AC,  for  pre- 
venting the  rafters  from  pulhing  out  the  walls,  a  collar  or 
ftraining-beam  I)  E,  and  two  puncheons,  or  ftuds,  FG  and 
H  I,  for  keeping  the  rafters  ftraight  :  this  conftruttion  is 
ufed  for  cheapneSs,  and  may  be  executed  with  fafety  in 
houles  not  exceeding  forty-five  feet  wide  ;  but  it  is  necefiary 
to  have  partitions  immediately  below,  or  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  ftuds.  Inftead  ot  Supporting  every  oppofite  pair 
of  rafters,  as  in  this  example,  111  many  roofs  of  this  con- 
Itruclion,  the  rafters  take  the  place  of  principals,  and  are 
fixed  at  7,  8,  9,  or  10  feet  from  each  other,  and  purlins  run 
over  the  heads  of  the  puncheons  at  K  and  L  ;  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  collar-beams  at  M  and  N,  between  every  two 
rafters,  fmall  rafters  are  fixed  to  the  purlins,  the  wall-plates 
at  bottom,  and  the  ridge-tree  at  the  top. 

Tin  molt  Simple  continuation  of  a  trufs  is  that  confifting 
of  the  following  pan;,  Plate  X  L 1 1  .fig.  9.  A  B  the  tie-beam, 
cocked  upon  the  wall-plates  C  and  1)  ;  E  K  the  king-pod  ; 
A  G  and  B  H  principal  rafters,  fixed  to  the  king-poll  at  the 
joggles,  G  and  H  ;  L  M  and  N  O  ftrutts,  mortifed  into  the 
rafters  at  L  and  N,  and  joggled  to  the  king-poll  at  M  and  O. 
Other  names  of  timbers  will  be  Full v  illullrated  by  the  de- 
scriptions ot  other  roots  in  due  order  of  SucceSSion.  What 
has  been  faid  may  Suffice  lor  the  prefent. 


Prop.  III. 

The  pofition  of  feveral  rafters,  A  B,  BC,  C  D,  D  E,  &c. 
Plate  XLIII.  fig.  1,  being  given  in  a  vertical  plane,  joined 
together  and  moveable  about  the  angular  points  B,  C,  D,  E, 
&c.  while  the  points  A  and  G  remain  ftationary  ;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  proportion  of  the  forces  at  the  angles,  fo 
that  the  rafters  may  be  kept  in  equihbrio. 

Through  the  points  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  draw  the  vertical  lines 
Bi'.Cra,  Dp,  Ej-,  &c.  being  the  direction  of  the  forces.  Make 
Bi  of  any  indefinite  length,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
B  h  i  I.  Make  C/ equal  to  l&i,  and  complete  the  parallelo- 
gram Clmn.  Proceed  in  this  manner  with  all  the  remaining 
parallelograms,  making  the  two  oppofite  forces  111  the 
direction  of  each  rafter  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  diagonals, 
B/',  Cm,  Dp,  E  s,  Sec.  will  repreSent  the  forces  required,  as 
is  evident  from  the  construction.  Then,  to  find  the  propor- 
tion of  the  weights  upon  any  two  angles,  the  fine  of  any 
angle  is  the  fame  with  the  fine  of  its  Supplement,  therefore 
the  fine  of  the  angle  A  BC  is  the  fame  as  the  fine  of  Kb  I;  or 
B  i  i ;  and  the  fine  of  B  C  D  the  fame  as  the  fine  ofCnm) 
likewife  the  line  of  the  angle  C  m  I  is  equal  to  the  fine  of  the 
alternate  angle  mCn,  and  the  fine  of  the  angle  D  po  is  equal 
to  the  fine  ef  the  angle  p  D  q  ;  moreover,  the  line  of  the 
angle  iY>k  is  equal  to  the  line  of  the  angle  m  C  /,  and  the  fine 
of  the  angle  m  C  »  is  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  ^>D  0,  and 
fo  on  :  then,  becaufe  the  fides  of  triangles  are  as  the  fines 
their  oppofite  angles,  it  will  be  by  trigonometry, 

B  i :  B  i,  or  C  / ::  S  •  B  I  «ror  A  B  C  :  S  .  B  i  I,  or  i  B  b 
CI:  I  m,  or  D  0 ::  S  .  C  m I,  or  m  C  n  :  S  .  m  C  /,  or  ;'  B  i 
Do:   0  f,  or  Er  ::  S  .  D/>o,or  p  1)  q  :  S  . p  Do,  or  mCn 

E  r  :  s  r,  or  F  a  ::  S  .  E  s  r,  or  v  F  u  :  S  .  s  E  r,  or  p  D  q 
F  u  :  F  «::  S  •  Fvu,  or   v  F  no  :  S  .  vu  F,orE  FG 

Therefore  B  i :  F  v  ::  S  .  A  B  C  x  S .  v  F  u  x  S  .  v  F  w 
:S.iBiixS.«Bix  S  .  E  F  G 

,.,,      f      _.    r  S.ABC  S.EFG 

I  herefore  B  /  :  F  v  ::        .n Q-^r7>  i  o r 5 P~ 

£> .  ID  b  x  S.iBl    S.vYuxb.v  Fid 

That  is,  the  weights  on  any  two  angles  are  as  the  fines 
of  thefe  angles  directly,  and  reciprocally  as  the  product  of 
the  fines  of  the  two  parts  of  thefe  angles,  divided  by  the  ver- 
tical lines. 

Cor.  1. — Hence  the  weights  on  any  two  angles  are  as 
the  lines  of  the  angles  directly,  and  as  the  product  of  the 
colines  of  the  two  parts  of  thefe  angles  reciprocally.  For 
draw  B  H  perpendicular  to  B  ;',  and  produce  /  B  and  A  B 
to  I  and  K  ;  then  will  the  angle  K  B  I,  equal  to  the  angh- 
h  B  i,  be  the  cofine  of  the  angle  H  B  K  ;  wss.  thecofineof 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  lh<-  rafter  A  B  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  becaufe  C  B  I  is  the  Supplement  of  i  B  C,  the  angles  C  B  1 
and  C  B  ;'  have  the  lame  line,  and  the  angle  C  B  I  is  the  co- 
lli, e  ill  the  angle  11  li  C;  via.  the  angle  of  elevation  of 
the  rafter  B  C. 

Cur.  2. — Hence  alio,  the  weights  on  any  two  angles  are 
.is  the  1 1 : i l  s  of  the  angles  directly,  and  as  the  produces  of 
the  Secants  of  elevation  jointly,  becaufe  the  Secants  of  any 
twoangl    1  are  1     ipi     ally  as  the  colines  of  thefe  angles. 

Cor.  3. — The  force  which  any  raSter  makes  in  its  own  di- 
11 1  tion  is  as  the  Secant  of  its  elevation.  For  make  A  P  equal 
to  B  h  ;  draw  the  lines  P  N,  I  II,  n  L,  &C.  parallel  to  the 
vertical  lines  P.  /',  C  m,  Sec.  and  draw  A  N,  B  H,  C  L, 
&c.  paralli  Ito  the  horizon  ;  then  becaufe  the  angles  N  A  P, 

I I  li /•,  1.1'h,  &c.  1  elevation,  and  AN, 
B  1 1,  C  L,  &c.  arc  all  •  qual,  S  A  N,  B  H,  C  L,   See.  bo 

confidered   as    radii,    A  P,    B  /,    C  ••;,    .^e.    are   the    Secants 
of    elevation,  which  alio  repreient  the  torces  on  the  ratters. 
Cor.  4.  — Hence  the  horizontal  prelfures  at  A  and  G  are 

equal  ; 
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equal ;  for  all  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  oppofite  an- 
gles of  each  parallelogram  to  meet  the  vertical  diagonal,  are 
all  equal. 

Cor.  5. — Hence,  if  the  pofition  of  any  two  rafters,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  weights,  be  given,  the  pofition  of  the 
remaining  rafters  may  he  determined. 

Cor.  6 If  the  vertical  line  S  D  V  be  drawn,  the  hori- 
zontal line  A  V  G,  and  the  lines  A  S,  A  R,  A  Q,  A  T,  &c. 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  rafters  A  B,  BC,  CD,  D  E,  &c. 
meeting  the  vertical  line  in  S,  R,  Q,  T  ;  then  will  A  S, 
A  R,  AQ,  AT,  reprefent  the  forces,  and  S  R,  R  Q, 
Q  T,  the  forces  upon  the  angles ;  for  A  S,  A  R,  A  Q,  A  T, 
&c.  are  the  fecants  of  the  elevation,  and  the  triangles  A  S  R, 
A  R  Q,  AQT,  are  all  fimilar  to  the  triangles  h  B  i,  I  C  m, 
oDp,  &c. 

Cor.  7. — In  every  roof  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  weights 
of  the  rafters,  if  U,  V,  W,  &c.  be  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  rafters,  and  alfo   reprefent  their  weights  ;   then  the 

A  U  x  U 


weight    prefling 
VC  x  V 


BC 


vertically    on    B,  will  be 
,  and  the  weight  on  C  = 


AB 

W  D  x  W 


and  fo  on  ;  hence 
x  W 


BC 
BC  D 


WD 

CD         "S.iBr     S.iBi  '   S.lCmX  S.mCn' 

Cor.  8. — Hence,   if  the  rafters  be  prifmatic  figures,  the 

weights  on  the  angles  B.  C,  D,  &c.  will  be  refpeftively  as 

AB  +  BCBC+CDCD  +  DE       Jr 
, , ,  and  lo  on. 

2  2  2 

PftOP.  IV. 

Given  the  vertical  angle  of  a  roof,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  rafters  on  each  fide,  to  defcribe  the  roof  to  a  given  width, 
fo  that  it  fhall  be  in  equilibrio. 

Let  the  proportion  of  the  rafters  from  the  top  down- 
wards be  as  2,  3,  4,  that  is,  as  4,   6,  8  ;  then  the  weight 

4  "I-  4 
on  the  vertical  angle  is =  4 ;  on  the  next  fucceeding 


angle 


4  + 


5  ;  and  on  the  bottom  angle 


6  +  8 


2  2 

(  Plate  XLIII.  Jig.  2. )  Now  let  A  B  C  be  the  given  angle. 
Make  B  A  equal  to  B  C  ;  join  A  C,  and  draw  D  B  E  per- 
pendicular to  A  C  ;  then  make  D  B  to  reprefent  half  the 
weight  of  the  vertical  rafter  :  let  B  D  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  make  B  M  five  of  thefe  parts,  and  M  E  feven  ; 
join  M  A,  M  C,  E  A,  E  C  ;  then  from  any  fcale  of  equal 
parts,  make  B  F  and  B  G  each  two  parts  ;  draw  F  H  and 
G  I  parallel  to  M  A  and  M  C,  and  make  F  H  and  G  I 
each  equal  to  three  equal  parts  of  the  fame  fcale.  Laitly, 
draw  H  K  and  I  L  parallel  to  E  A  and  E  C,  and  make 
H  K,  I  L,  each  equal  to  four  equal  parts  ;  then  K  H,  H  F, 
F  B,  B  G,  G  I,  I  L,  are  the  rafters,  in  the  proportion  re- 
quired. 

How  to  reduce  this  proportion  of  figure  to  a  given 
width  is  obvious  ;  it  is  only  drawing  a  figure,  having  a  given 
fide  in  the  fame  proportion  as  another. 

Prop.  V. 

The  angular  points  at  the  meeting  of  every  two  rafters  of 
a  roof  in  equilibrio,  by  equal  weights  hung  at  the  angles  in 
vertical  directions,  equidillant  from  each  other,  are  in  the 
curve  of  a  parabola. 

Let  AB  C  D  E,  &c.  (Plate  XLIII.  fg.  3.)  be   kept 


in  equilibrio  by  equal  weights,  fufpended  at  the  angular 
points  B,  C,  D,  £,  &c.  in  the  equidiftant  direftions  B  F, 
C  G,  D  H,  E  I,  &c.  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola. 

For  let  B  F  meet  A  N  at  F.  Draw  A  K  parallel  to 
D  E,  A  L  parallel  to  C  D,  and  A  M  parallel  to  B  C, 
cutting  F  B  at  K,  L,  M.  Draw  B  Q,  C  P,  DO,  parallel 
to  A  N,  cutting  the  middle  line  I  E  at  Q,  P,  O. 

Then,  becaufe  the  weights  on  the  angles  are  equal,  F  K, 
K  L,  L  M,  MB,  are  alfo  equal,  the  firft  excepted,  being 
half,  or  as  the  numbers  I,  2,  2,  2  ;  therefore  F  K,  F  L, 
F  M,  F  B,  are  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7  :  but  be- 
caufe of  the  equidiftant  lines  B  F,  C  G,  D  H,  E  I,  &c.  and 
the  parallels  DO,  CP,  BO,  AI,  the  triangles  A  F  K, 
A  F  L,  A  F  M,  are  refpe&ively  equal  and  fimilar  to  the 
triangles  DOE,  C  S  D,  BRC;  therefore  K  F  is  equal 
to  E  O,  L  F  equal  to  D  S,andD  S  equal  to  O  P,  M  F  equal  to 
C  R,  and  C  R  equal  to  P  Q  :  and  laftly,  B  F  is  equal  to  Q  I  ; 
therefore  E  O,  O  P,  P  Q,  Q  I,  are  to  one  another  as  the  num. 
bers  i,  3,  5,  7  5  and  E  0,  E  P,  E  Q,  E  I,  are  as  the 
fquare  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16  ;  but  the  lines  O  D,  P  C,  Q  B, 
are  to  one  another  as  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  therefore  the  abfcifies  E  O, 
E  P,  E  Q,  EI,  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  ordinates  O  D, 
PC,  Q  B,  I  A,  and  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  placed 
in  the  curve  of  a  parabola.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be 
(hewn,  that  this  is  the  cafe,  whatever  be  the  number  of  or- 
dinates. 

Corol. — Hence  a  roof  of  this  conftruftion  may  be  defcribed 
to  any  given  height  and  vertical  angle,  or  to  a  given  width 
and  height,  with  any  number  of  rafters  on  each  fide. 

Example. — To  defcribe  a  roof  with  any  given  number  of 
rafters  on  each  fide  to  a  given  width  and  height,  fo  that 
all  the  vertical  lines  palling  through  the  angular  points  of 
the  rafters  ihall  be  equidiftant,  and  the  rafters  in  equi- 
librio. 

Let  there  be  four  rafters  on  each  fide,  (Plate  XLIII. 
jig.  3. )  Let  I N  be  half  the  width,  and  I E  the 
height.  Draw  N  T  and  E  T  parallel  to  I  E  and  I  N  ;  di- 
vide N  T  into  four  equal  parts  N/,  f  e,  e  d,  dT,  and  draw 
d g  E,  e  h  E,y «  E  ;  likewife  divide  I  N  into  four  equal 
parts  I  c,  c  b,  b  a,  a  N,  and  draw  eg,  b  k,  a  i,  parallel  to  I  E. 
Join  E  g,  g  h,  h  i,  i  N,  and  thefe  lines  will  be  the  rafters  of 
half  the  roof  required. 

For  let  C  B  (Plate  XLIII.  fg.  4.)  be  the  height, 
and  A  B  half  the  bafe.  Draw  C  D  parallel  to  A  B,  and 
A  D  parallel  to  B  C.  In  A  B  take  any  point  a,  and  divide 
A  D,  fo  that  b  D  may  be  to  A  D  as  B  a  to  B  A.  Join 
b  C,  draw  a  c  parallel  to  B  C,  meeting  b  C  at  c  ;  and  c  d  and 
b  e  parallel  to  A  B,  cutting  BC  at;  and  d,  then  the  tri- 
angles C  dc  and  C  e  b  are  fimilar. 
Therefore  Cd:    C  e  ::  c  d  :  e  b,  or  A  B 

And  by  conftruaion,  C<:  CB::nBorc(/:  ABor{( 
Therefore  C  d:  C  B  ::  c  d>  .  :AB" 

Therefore  the  point  C  is  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola. 

Another  method  may  be  as  follows:  Let  BE  (Plate 
XLIII.  Jig.  4.)  be  half  the  width,  B  C  the  height.  Pro- 
duce B  C  to  F,  making  C  F  equal  to  C  B.  Divide  C  F  into 
four  equal  parts,  CJ,  J g,  gh,  hY,  and  ]o\n  f  TL,g  E,  h  E. 
Divide  B  E  into  four  equal  parts,  B  i,  i  i,  i  I,  /  E„  and  draw 
the  lines  i  m,  in,  lo,  parallel  to  B  C,  cutting  the  former 
lines  _/E,  g  E,  h  E,  at  m,n,o;  the  points  m,  n,  0,  are  in  the 
curve  of  a  parabola.  For  the  principles  of  this  conftruftion, 
the  reader  may  confult  Theorem  VII.  p.  123.  vol.  ii.  Hut- 
ton's  Mathematics. 

Prop.  VI. 
To  defcribe  a  roof  with  four  equal  rafters,  that  ftiall  be 
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in  equilibrio  by  the  weight  of  the  rafters ;  of  a  given 
width  A  E,  Plate  XLII1.  fig.  5,  and  height  F  C. 

Join  E  C,  and  bifeft  it  in  H,  by  a  perpendicular  D  H  G, 
meeting  A  E  in  G  ;  on  G,  as  a  centre,  with  the  diftance 
G  E  or  G  C,  defcribe  the  circle  CEO.  Draw  K  H  I 
parallel  to  F  E,  meeting  the  vertical  line  O  C  in  K,  and  the 
circle  in  I.  Draw  I  D  C,  and  join  DE;  then  make  the 
fide  C  B  A  fimilar  to  C  D  E,  and  AB,  BC,  CD.DE, 
will  be  the  rafters  of  the  roof  required. 

For  complete  the  parallelogram  C  D  Q  B,  and  join  B  D, 
I  F,  and  draw  C  L  perpendicular  to  C  F,  and  equal  to 
F  G.  On  L,  with  the  diftance  G  E,  defcribe  the  circle 
N  I  F,  meeting  the  vertical  line  at  N  and  F  ;  produce  E  D 
to  meet  it  alfo  in  M,  and  B  C  to  P. 

Then  becaufe  K  F  is  equal  to  K  C,  and  R  C  equal  to 
RQ,  the  triangles  CIF  and  C  D  Cj  are  fimilar  ;  there- 
fore  I  F  is  parallel  to  D  Q  :  and  becaufe  the  two  fegment< 
N  I  F  and  CEO  are  equal  to  one  another,  the  angle  N  I  F 
is  equal  to  the  angle  CEO,  equal  to  twice  the  angle  C  E  F, 
or  twice  the  alternate  angle  E  C  L  equal  toECD  +  DCL, 
but  E  C  D  is  equal  to  half  the  external  angle  M  D  C,  and 
D  C  L  is  half  the  angle  D  C  P  equal  to  CDQ.  There- 
fore the  angle  N  I  F  is  equal  to  the  angles  MDC  f  CDQ 
equal  to  the  angle  MDQ,  and  C  F  :  C  N  ::  C  Q  :  C  M  ; 
but  C  F  and  C  N  are  equal,  therefore  C  Q  and  C  M  are 
equal ;  but  C  Q  is  to  CM  as  the  weight  on  C  is  to  the 
weight  on  B  ;  therefore  the  weights  on  C  and  B  are  equal, 
and  the  rafters  A  B,  B  C,  CD,  D  E,  are  in  equilibrio. 

Prop.  VII. 

Suppofe  it  were  required  to  conftruft  a  curb  roof,  the 
bottom  rafter   being  in   proportion  to  the  upper  rafter,  as 

2  to  3,  and  to  a  given  vertical  angle  at  the  top,  and  to  be 
of  a  given  width  A  B,  Plate  XLIII.  fig.  6. 

Now  the  weight  on  the  upper  angle  is  to  the  weight  on 

2HI.  HI  +  I  A     ,       . 

the  lower  angle,  as  is  to ,  that  is,  as 

2  2 

3  +  3  3  + 
J       J  =  3  is  to  2 — 

2  J  2 

of  6  to  5,  or  the  half  weight  at  II  is  to  the  bottom  weight 
at  I,  as  3  is  to  5. 

Bifeft  A  B  by  the  perpendicular  C  D,  and  make  the 
angle  A  E  C  equal  to  half  the  vertical  angle,  or  the  angle 
E  A  C  equal  to  its  complement.  Make  ED  to  EC  as 
5  to  3.  Join  D  A  and  D  B.  Take  A  G  of  any  length  ; 
draw  F  G  parallel  to  A  E,  and  make  A  G  to  G  F  as 
2  to  3.  Draw  A  F  H,  meeting  CD  at  H  ;  and  H  I 
parallel  to  F  G  or  E  A,  cutting  A  D  at  I  ;  make  B  K 
equal  to  A  I,  and  join  K  H  ;  then  AIHKB  is  the  eon- 
tour  of  the  roof  required.  This  is  fo  evident  from  its  con- 
ftru&ion,  that  it  does  not  require  demon ftration. 

Prop.  VIII. 

In  any  roof  confirudled  with  two  equal  rafters  only  ;  as 
the  height  of  the  roof  is  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  building, 
fo  is  half  the  weight  of  the  roof  to  the  horizontal  thrufl,  or 
lateral  prefTure. 

Let  ABC,  Plate  XLIV.  fig.  1,  be  a  roof,  having  the 
two  equal  rafters  A  B,  BC;  join  the  bottom  of  the 
rafters  A  C  ;  draw  B  D  perpendicular  to  it  ;  complete  the 
parallelogram  B  E  F  G,  and  draw  E  G,  cutting  B  D  in  H. 
Then,  becaufe  the  triangles  B  H  E  and  B  D  A  are  fimilar, 
BD  :  DA  ::  BH  :  HE. 

Cor.  1 — Hence,  in  a  roof  with  two  rafters  and  a  tie. 
Vol.  XXX- 


=  2^  ;  this  is  in   the  proportion 


beam  at  the  bottom,  the  tenfion,  H  E,  of  the  tie-beam  is 
_  D  A  x  B  H 
BD  — ' 
Cor.  2 — Hence,   alfo,    BD:  B  A::  BH  :  BE,    that 
is,  as  the  height  of  the  roof  is  to  the  length  of  the  rafter, 
fo  is  half  the  weight,  reprefented  by   B  H,  of  the  roof  to 

B  A  y  B  H 

the  comprcflion  of  the  rafters  =x . 

BD 
Cor.  3. — Half  the  weight  of  the  roof,  the  tenfion  of  the 
tie-beam,  and  the  comprefiion  of  the  rafters,  are  to  one 
another  as  the  height  of  the  roof,  half  the  breadth  of  the 
fpan,  and  the  length  of  the  rafters  ;  for  the  triangle  B  H  E 
is  fimilar  to  the  triangle  B  D  A. 

Prop.  IX. 

If  a  rafter  bear  any  weight,  or  have  a  weight  uniformly 
diffufed  over  it,  the  force  tending  to  break  it  is  equal  to  the 
cofine  of  elevation,  multiplied  into  the  weight,  divided  by 
radius. 

Let  A  B,  B  C,  fig.  2,  be  two  equal  rafters  ;  join  A  C, 
draw  B  G  perpendicular  to  it,  meeting  it  in  G  ;  and  let  the 
weight  W  be  fufpended  by  the  firing  D  E.  Draw  D  F 
perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  E  F  parallel  to  it  ;  then  if  D  E 
reprefent  the  weight,  D  F  will  reprefent  the  force  tending 
to  break  the  rafter ;  F  E  its  tendency  to  pufh  it  from  B 
towards  A. 

Now,  becaufe  E  F  is  parallel  to  A  B,  the  alternate 
angles  A  D  E  and  D  E  F  are  equal,  and  the  angles  D  F  E 
and  A  G  B  are  right  angles  ;  the  triangles  EDF  and 
BAG   are   iimilar ;   therefore  AB:AG::  DE:DF 

AG  x  DE     .      . 
=  -r-p »  tnat  ls>  as  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of  ele- 
vation, fo  is  the  force  employed  to  its  tendency  to  break  the 

r.__  .,    .  r,        r     iat-    -O.T.      cof. elevation  x  DE 

rafter,  that  is,  as  R :  cof. : :  D  E :  D  F  = . 

R 

Cor.  1.— Hence  the  weight  employed,  the  prefTure  in  a 

direction  of  the  length  of  the  rafter  at  A,  the  tendency  to 

break  it,  are  as  radius,  the  fine,  and  cofine  of  elevation. 

r  -a         r   nr       cof-  elevation  X  D  E  . 

Cor.  2. — Became  Dr= 5 ,  and  be- 

R 

caufe  the  flrefs  is  as  the  length  when  the  weight  is  given, 

the  flrefs  is  as  the  cofine  of  elevation  multiplied  into  the 

weight,  and  this  produft  multiplied  into  the  length  of  the 

rafter,  the  radius  being  a  conflant  quantity. 

Prop.  X. 

To  prevent  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  with  a  tie-beam,  from 
bending  in  the  middle,  and  to  remove  lateral  preffiire  from 
the  walls,  when  there  is  no  beam. 

A  variety  of  methods  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  but 
the  befl  are  thofe  where  the  fhortell  and  lcafl  quantity  of 
timber  arc  employed  without  producing  a  tranfverfe  flrain 
upon  any  part.  When  a  roof  confifts  of  two  rafters  only, 
no  part  of  the  rafters  can  be  loaded  between  their  extre- 
mities, nor  indeed  will  they  bear  their  own  weight  without 
producing  a  concavity  on  the  upper  fide,  which  will  be 
greater  as  the  length  of  the  rafter  and  weight  applied  to  it 
arc  greater.  Now  becaufe  the  fhortcr  the  rafters  arc  at  the 
fame  elevation,  the  greater  the  weight  they  will  bear,  and 
be  more  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight  ;  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  fupport  them  by  a  fuflicicnt  number  of  fixed 
3  R  points 
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points  either  from  the  roof  itfelf,  or  other  immoveable  places. 
There  are  three  points  for  this  purpofe ;  if  the  rafters  have  a 
tie-beam  below,  that  is,  at  the  vertex,  and  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  rafters,  the  triangle  being  immoveable  at 
the  angles,  every  force  applied  there  tends  either  to  com- 
prefs  or  extend  the  fides  of  the  frame  without  tranfverfe 
ftrain. 

Examples.  —  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  each  of  the  rafters 
into  three  equal  lengths,  in  order  to  fupport  two  purlins  on 
each  fide;  this  may  be  done,  as  mjig.  3,  by  pieces,  C  E, 
C  D,  A  G,  A  F,  reaching  from  the  two  lower  angles  Cand  A, 
and  to  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  rafters  A  B  and  B  C,  inter- 
fering each  other  at  H  and  I,  and  halved  upon  each  other 
at  thefe  interfeftions :  this  mode  prevents  the  rafters  from  fag- 
gino-,  but  does  not  afford  any  fupport  to  the  tie-beam.  The 
meeting  of  fo  many  braces  at  the  fame  point,  too,  gives  little 
opportunity  of  making  the  ends  entirely  fecure,  even  though 
afiifted  by  iron  ftraps.  Another  mode  may  be  by  intro- 
ducing a  king-poft,  B  K,  Jig.  4,  to  which  the  ftrutts  D  H, 
EI,  FM,  G  L,  may  be  firmly  joggled  at  H,  1,  M,  L, 
and  mortifed  to  the  rafter  at  D,  E,  F,  G :  this  method  keeps 
up  the  middle  of  the  beam,  but  when  the  roof  is  low,  and 
the  fpan  great,  the  ftrutts,  D  H  and  F  M,  require  them- 
felves  to  he  fupported,  and  are  much  too  oblique  to  prevent 
a  change  of  figure. 

Another  method  may  be  as  mjig.  5,  with  the  king-poft 
in  the  middle,  as  before,  two  queen-pofts  under  the  rafters 
at  E  and  F,  two  ftrutts,  H  E  and  I  F,  joggled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  king-poft  at  H  and  I,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
queen-pofts  at  E  and  F  ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  points 
N  and  P,  two  other  braces,  N  Q,  P  R,  are  joggled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  queen-pofts  at  Q  and  R,  and  mortifed  into 
the  rafters  at  trie  upper  end.  This  conftruftion  fupports 
the  tie-beam  in  three  different  points,  and  each  of  the  rafters 
in  two.  The  timbers  are  much  ihorter  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding  ;  but  fo  many  joggles  are  certainly  an  objection  to 
this  method,  as  the  fhrinking  of  the  timber  muft  be  very 
confiderable  in  three  breadths,  which  would  allow  the  roof 
to  defcend.  When  the  fpan  is  great,  and  the  points  to  be 
fupported  many,  an  excellent  method  may  be  as  injg.  6, 
where  there  are  two  arches  of  caft-iron  or  good  Englifh  oak 
introduced,  which  abutt  on  the  king-poft,  and  at  the  other 
extremity  at  the  ends  of  the  beam.  The  rafters  and  the  beam 
by  this  mode  may  be  fupported  by  as  many  equidiftant 
points  as  we  pleafe. 

When  the  tie-beam  is  removed  from  the  bottom,  as  in 
fig.  7,  and  no  fixed  points  are  to  be  found  from  below,  a  lon- 
gitudinal trufs  may  be  conftrufted,  the  end  of  which  is 
lliewn  at  A  B,  and  the  manner  of  framing  it  v^fg.  9,  the 
two  ends  being  fuppofed  to  be  firmly  fixed  into  the  gables  ; 
but  where  the  length  is  great,  the  form  of  Jig.  10,  with  a 
parabolic  arch,  would  be  much  better  :  by  this  method,  the 
rafters  will  be  kept  nearly  in  the  fame  plane,  and  all  lateral 
prefiure  from  the  walls  will  be  removed  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  ridge-tree  is  fupported,  there  can  be  no  motion 
downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  rafters,  the  whole  roof 
being  hung  to  this  longitudinal  frame. 

Prop.  XI. 

If  a  roof  be  conftrufted  with  two  equal  rafters,  A  M, 
CM,  {Jig.  8.)  and  if  a  tie  extend  from  the  bottom  of  each 
rafter  to  an  intermediate  point  in  the  oppofite  rafter,  and  the 
ties  halved  together  at  their  interfeftion  B,  forming  with 
the  rafters  a  quadrilateral  M  D  B  E  at  the  vertex,  and  two 
triangles  A  D  B  and  C  E  B ;  then  if  M  D  is  equal  to  M  E, 
and  if  C  P  reprefent  the  direction  and   quantity  of  force 


Therefore  L  K  : 
S. 


on  the  wall  at  C,  the  force  tending  to  break  the  rafters  at 
„       ,„.    S.PCKxS.DMExLKxDM 
D  and E  .  -  s.xcKxR 

For  complete  the  parallelogram  PCLK;  make  M  N  equal 
to  C  L,  and  draw  N  O  parallel,  and  M  O  perpendicular  to 
A  M.  Now  the  triangles  C  B  E  and  A  B  D  may  be  looked 
upon  as  folid  levers,  ( at  leait  with  regard  to  forces  applied 
to  the  angles,)  moveable  round  B.  Then  the  force  C  P  will 
communicate  the  force  C  L  to  the  rafter,  and  C  L  is  the 
power  ailing  obliquely  at  M,  upon  the  rafter  A  M  :  then 
becaule  N  O  is  parallel,  and  O  M  perpendicular  to  A  M, 
O  M  is  the  force  tending  to  break  the  rafter  at  D  ;  O  N 
that  pufhing  it  towards  A  :  let  M  N  be  confidered  radius, 
then  O  M  will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  D  M  N,  or  D  M  E  ; 
for  produce  AMtoQ,  and  the  angle  N  M  Q  will  be  the 
fupplement  of  the  vertical  angle  DME,  therefore  the  fine 
of  N  M  Q,  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  M  N  O,  is  the 
fame  with  the  fine  of  N  M  A  ;  then  by  trigonometry, 

L  K:L  C::  S.L  C  K  :  S  .  C  KL  orS.PCK 
N  M  or  LC:MO::R:S.DME  =  S.MNO 
MO::S.LCKx  R:S.PCKx 
DME. 

„         .,»       S.PCKxS.DMExLK  , 

Hence  M  O  =  T   _.  „ D —       —  =    the 

b  .  L  C  lv  x  R 

force  afting  perpendicular  to  A  M  at  M,  but  the  force  tend- 
ing to  break  the  rafter  at  D,  is  as  the  lever  D  M  multiplied 

,     .       S.PCKxS.DMExLKxDM 

into  this  force;  thatis  = c     T   ,-,  Jr  — n . 

S . LC  K  x  R 

Corol.  1. — Hence,  if  the  angle  D  M  E  is  a  right  angle, 
the    force    tending    to   break    the    rafter    at    D   will    be 

S.PCKxLKxDM 

S.LCK 
Corol.  2. — Hence  the  rafters  of  every  roof  of  this  con- 
ftruftion  muft  fag  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  by  the  aftion 
of  the  rafters  againft  each  other  at  the  point  M,  that  is, 
they  will  be  bent  into  curves  concave  on  the  upper  edges ; 
but  if  a  diagonal  conneft  the  two  vertical  points  M  and  B, 
this  change  of  figure  will  be  prevented. 

Prop.  XII. 

To  remove  the  lateral  preffure  of  a  roof  without  any  in- 
termediate beam,  brace,  or  ftrutt. 

Let  AB,  BC,  (PiiftXLV.  Jig.  1.  N°  2.)  be  two 
rafters,  and  let  there  be  conftrufted  a  ftrong  wall-plate 
D  E  F  G,  N°  I,  firmly  bolted  together  at  the  angles;  then 
if  the  roof  is  to  be  gable-ended,  after  having  fixed  the 
rafters  to  a  common  ridge-tree,  let  two  curves  be  made 
of  caft-iron,  or  good  Englifh  oak,  of  a  parabolic  form, 
and  let  into  the  rafters,  either  on  the  upper  or  under  furface, 
and  firmly  fecured  to  them  by  bolts  or  nails,  and  at  their 
lower  extremities  to  the  angles  of  the  wall-plates,  the  vertex 
of  each  curve  meeting  the  ridge-piece  on  each  fide  of  it,  or 
nearly,  as  may  be  found  convenient.  One  half  of  the  plan 
N°  I.  exhibits  the  form  for  the  execution  of  a  gable-ended 
roof,  and  the  other  for  a  hiped  roof.  The  two  fides,  laid 
in  piano  for  each  form,  are  fhewn  in  N  3  and  4;  at 
HIKE  and  M  N  O  P,  H  L  and  D  G  reprefent  the  fame 
wall-plate  ;  D  G,  N  O,  and  E  F  another  wall-plate,  I  K 
and  M  P  meeting  the  ridge  on  each  fide  of  it :  but  it  mult 
be  obferved,  when  the  roof  is  to  be  hipt,  that  the  ridge-tree 
muft  be  very  ftrong,  as  the  compreflure  will  be  very  great, 
the  hip-rafters  afting  like  powerful  braces  at  the  extremities 
of  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  wall-plates  aft  as  the  tie- 
beams 
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beams  of  a  common  roof,  and  the  curves  as  the  rafters,  or 
more  naturally  like  an  arch  of  a  bridge  in  equilibrium.  It 
has  already  been  /hewn  that  equal  weights,  acting  in  cqui- 
dillant  lines,  require  an  arch  of  a  parabolic  form  to  keep 
ihsra  in  equilibrio.  In  this  it  is  to  be  confidcrcd,  that  as  the 
arches  are  placed  with  their  crown  upwards,  they  are  in  a 
ftate  of  compreflion,  and  may  be  got  out  very  conveniently 
in  feveral  lengths  ;  but  if  the  arches  were  inverted  they  would 
be  in  a  Hate  of  tenfion  :  each  arch  mull  then  be  in  one 
piece  ;  the  ridge  would  be  comprefted  by  the  tenfion  of  the 
two  curves.  This  inverted  difpofition  of  equilibration  is  not 
fo  fecure  as  when  the  crown  of  the  arches  either  meets  the 
ridge  or  lies  towards  it.  Though  the  above  conllruftion 
will  prevent  lateral  preflure,  it  will  not  hinder  the  rafters 
from  fagging ;  but  the  addition  of  a  collar-beam  will  effectu- 
ally anlwer  this  purpofe  in  all  moderate  fpans. 

Prop.  XIII. 

Given  the  conflruftion  of  a  roof,  of  which  not  more 
than  three  timbers  meet  at  the  fame  junction,  and  a  force  in 
the  direftion  of  any  one  of  the  timbers  ;  to  find  the  forces 
communicated  to  the  other  timbers,  fo  that  the  roof  (hall 
be  in  equilibrio. 

Begin  with  the  given  force,  and  take  a  part  of  the  line  of 
its  direftion  from  the  junftion  to  reprefent  it  ;  then  with 
the  other  two  direftions  complete  a  parallelogram,  and 
apply  them  from  the  next  junctions  on  the  fame  flraight 
line  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  complete  paral- 
lelograms as  before.  Proceed  in  this  manner  from  one 
junftion  to  another,  until  parallelograms  have  been  made 
at  every  junftion.  Then  the  parts  of  thefe  parallelograms 
in  the  direftions  of  the  timbers  are  the  forces  in  thefe 
direftions  ;  then  to  know  the  Hate  of  tenfion  or  com- 
preflion of  any  timber,  obferve  that  when  two  of  the 
angles  formed  by  three  direftions  are  lefs  than  two  right 
angles,  the  middle  force  afts  always  contrary  to  the  two 
extreme  ones,  as  has  already  been  explained  ;  and  that  when 
any  two  of  the  angles  of  direftion  are  greater  than  two 
right  angles,  then  the  forces  will  aft  towards  or  from  the 
fame  point. 

Example  I Let  ABC  D  A  (fg.  2.)  be  a  roof,  confiding 

of  two  rafters,  A  B,  B  C,  two  beams,  C  D,  D  A,  and  a  king- 
poll,  D  B,  fupported  by  the  walls  A  O  and  C  E.  Let  C  E 
reprefent  hall  the  weight  of  the  roof,  or  the  re-aftion  of  the 
wall  C  E  ;  complete  the  parallelogram  C  E  F  G  ;  make  D  L 
equal  to  F  C,  and  complete  the  parallelogram L  M  N  D,  then 
C  F  or  D  L  is  the  force  in  the  direftion  of  the  beam  C  D 
or  A  1),  and  D  M  the  force  in  the  direftion  of  the  poll 
D  B  ;  then  becaufe  the  angles  E  C  F  and  F  C  G  are  lefs 
than  two  right  angles,  and  becaufe  the  point  C  is  p relied  by 
t'he  re-aftion  of  the  wall  E  C,  it  will  alfo  be  prcfied  by  the 
force  G  C,  and  drawn  by  the  force  C  F  ;  therefore  the 
beam  C  D  is  in  a  Hate  of  tenfion,  and  the  rafter  B  C  in  a 
ftate  of  compreflion.  Again,  becaufe  C  D  B  and  B  D  A  are 
greater  than  the  two  rigl  t  angles,  and  becaufe  C  D  is  in 
a  Hate  of  tenfion,  B  D  and  1)  A  are  alfo  in  a  itate  of 
tenfion. 

If  B  H  be  made  equal  to  G  C,  and  the  parallelogram 
BHIK  completed,  and  if  B  P  be  made  equal  to  DM, 
then  will  P  I  be  equal  to  twice  C  E,  the  prefTure  on  the 
walls. 

Example  2— Let  A  B  C  D  E  A  {Jig.  3.)  be  a  roof  fup- 
ported by  walls  in  the  direftion  I'  A  and  Q  C,  and  let  there 
be  two  pieces  of  timber,  B  D  and  B  E,  connefting  the  an- 
points  1)  and  E  to  the  ridge  at  B. 

Tafc  C  F  to  reprefent  half  the  weight  of  the  roof,  or 
the  re-aftion  of  the  wall  Q  C  :  complete  the  parallelogram 


CFGH,  produce  C  D  to  K,  make  D  K  equal  to  GC, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  D  I  K  L  ;  then  G  C  or 
D  K  is  the  force  in  the  direftion  of  the  timber  C  I)  or  A  E, 
and  is  in  a  ftate  of  tenfion,  becaufe  the  angles  F  C  G  and 
G  C  H  are  lefs  than  two  right  angles,  and  becaufe  C  F  is 
in  a  ftate  of  compreflion  ;  C  H,  the  force  in  a  direftion  of 
the  rafter  B  C,  is  alfo  in  a  ftate  of  compreflion ;  and 
becaufe  any  two  of  the  three  angles  G  D  B,  G  D  E, 
E  D  B,  are  greater  than  two  right  angles,  and  D  C  is  in  a 
ftate  of  tenfion,  the  two  pieces,  D  B  and  D  E,  are  alfo 
in  a  ftate  of  tenfion  :  that  is,  E  A,  E  B,  ED,  1)  B,  DC, 
are  all  ties.  The  force  in  D  B  or  E  B  is  D  L,  that  in 
DE  is  D  I. 

If  B  R  and  B  S  be  made  equal  to  C  H,  and  the  paral- 
lelogram BRWS  completed ;  and  if  B  T  and  BU  be 
made  equal  to  L  D,  and  the  parallelogram  BTVU  com- 
pleted,  then  will  V  W  be  equal  to  twice  C  F,  that  is,  by 
reducing  the  force  in  the  direction  of  the  pieces  B  E  and 
B  D  to  an  equivalent  one. 

Prop.  XIV. 

Given  the  lengths  A  B,  B  C,  CD,  D  E,  (PIateXL\l. 
Jig.  I . )  of  the  rafters  of  a  roof  and  their  angles  of  pofition, 
to  find  thofe  angles  that  require  ties,  and  thole  which  require 
ftrutts. 

Let  A  B  be  to  B  C  as  3  is  to  4,  that  is,  as  6  to  8,  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  rafters  ;  then  if  8  be  taken 


for  the  weight  of  each  of    the  upper  rafters, 


8+8 


=  8 


is  the  weight  on  the  vertical  angle  C,  and =  7,  will 

be  the  weight  on  each  of  the  vertical  angles  B  and  D,  fo 
that  the  weight  on  the  vertical  angle  is  to  the  weight  on 
each  of  the  lower  angles,  as  8  is  to  7.  Draw  the  vertical 
line  B  G  F,  and  draw  AG,  A  F,  parallel  to  the  rafters 
B  C,  CD;  then  if  F  G  be  to  G  B  as  8  to  7,  the  rafters 
are  in  equilibrio,  and  require  no  ties.  But  fuppofe  it  lliould 
be  found  that  F  G  is  to  G  B  as  I  to  2  ;  now  as  that  will 
keep  it  in  equilibrio,  it  would  then  require  a  very  confi- 
derable  addition  laid  on  the  angle  B  to  keep  it  from  fpring. 
ing  outwards,  fo  that  if  two  braces,  F  G  and  K  L,  N°  2, 
were  fixed  to  the  rafters  A  B,  B  C,  CD,  D  E,  thefe  braces 
would  be  in  a  ftate  of  compreflion,  and  if  the  brace  H  I 
were  fixed  at  the  top  it  would  be  in  a  ftate  of  tenfion  :  F  G 
and  K  L  only  require  firm  butments,  but  HI  to  be  well 
bolted.  It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  if  the  vertical  angle 
only  be  braced  and  fecured  to  the  two  rafters,  the  whole 
frame  will  then  be  immoveable. 

Prop.  XV. 

To  difcover  the  effect  of  bracing  the  angles  of  a  roof 
fiat  on  the  top,  fupported  by  puncheons  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rafters,  to  accommodate  a  femicircular  ceiling  within. 

Let  A  B  C  D  EFl/^.  2.  N°  1.)  be  the  trufs,  duelled 
of  its  braces,  the  bottoms  of  the  punched  I  irmly  on 

the  walls  at  A  and  F,  and  the  ,  !        I,  E,  to  be 

quite  moveable,  like  rule  joints.  Now,  as  tin-,  difpofitionof 
timbers  would  fall,  and  in  falling,  1  I  aflun  the  form  oi 
N"  2,  the  angles  at  C  and  D  woul  I  more  and  more 

obtufe,  while  thofe  at  15  and  E  would  become  more  and  more 
acute ;  thi  rould  '  raining-pii 

and?'  1    ties:  the  {training-pieces  mull   have   good 

abutments,   and  the  tie.  be  Wl  II  bolted  a',  their  extremities. 
Let  N"  3  be  the  trufs,  we  !  '1    in    the  UrM    I 

angles:  this  difpofition  will  bend  the  rafters  B  C,  DE,  and 

the  puncheons  B  A,  E  1'",  convex  towards  the  outfide,  winch 

3  R  2  is 
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is  entirely  occafioned  by  the  braces  G  H  and  NO:  the 
camber-beam  C  D  is  no  otherwife  affected  than  by  its  own 
weight.  Let  it  now  be  fuppofed,  that  the  angles  C  and  D, 
N°  4,  are  braced  at  I  K,  L  M.  In  this  difpofition,  the 
puncheons  B  A  and  E  F  are  not  affeaed  in  refpeft  of 
tranfverfe  ftrains  ;  the  rafters  CB,  D  E,  and  beam  CD, 
would  all  become  concave  on  the  outfide  ;  and  the  points 
B  and  E,  at  the  bottom  of  the  rafters  and  top  of  the  pun- 
cheons, would  be  puftied  out  beyond  the  perpendicular  of 
A  and  F,  at  the  bottom  :  here  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve, 
that  the  effect  produced  in  this  cafe  on  the  rafters  C  B  and 
D  E  is  contrary  to  the  effeft  produced  in  N°  3,  by  the 
braces  being  difpofed  in  the  lower  angles.  Ladly,  fuppofe 
that  all  the  angles  are  braced,  as  in  N°  5,  it  is  evident,  fince 
the  braces  H  G,  N  O,  produce  a  contrary  effect  to  the  braces 
K  I,  L  M,  thefe  bending  the  rafters  downwards,  and  thofe 
upwards,  that  the  rafters  C  B  and  D  E  will  become  nearly 
llraight,  or  afl'ume  an  undulated  line  :  the  puncheons  B  A 
and  E  F,  receiving  the  force  of  the  braces  H  G  and  N  O  at 
the  points  G  and  O,  muff  dill  be  bent,  fo  long  as  the  under 
ends  G  and  O  of  the  braces  do  not  coincide  with  the  under 
ends  A  and  F  of  the  puncheons  :  in  this  cafe,  there  is  no 
other  remedy  than  by  giving  the  puncheons  a  fcantling  fuffi- 
cient  to  withftand  this  tranfverfe  drain,  or  horizontal  thrufl, 
at  the  points  G  and  O  :  however,  the  fliape  of  the  contour 
may  be  pretty  well  fecured  by  introducing  two  abutments, 
H  I  and  M  N,  N°  6 ;  thefe,  by  being  bolted  through  the 
two  ends,  will  add  greatly  to  the  diffnefs  of  the  rafters 
B  C  and  D  E  :  the  bolts  that  go  through  the  upper  ends 
may  alfo  ferve  for  the  braces  I  K  and  L  M  :  the  fhape  of 
the  horizontal  beam  C  D  will  likewife  be  very  much  pre- 
ferved  by  the  piece  K  L,  bolted  in  three  places,  one  at  each 
end,  into  the  braces  I  K  and  L  M,  and  another  in  the  mid- 
dle :  the  contour  of  a  roof,  thus  fupported,  would  be  quite 
unchangeable,  if  the  rafters  were  inflexible  ;  but  as  this  is 
not  the  cafe,  and  as  they  are  afted  upon  tranfverfely  by  the 
braces,  the  trufs  will,  therefore,  in  fome  degree,  be  ex- 
panded at  B  and  E,  and  confequently  occafion  lateral  pref- 
fure  on  the  walls ;  it  will  therefore  be  unfit  for  an  oblong 
building,  without  other  precautions  for  this  purpofe.  By  in- 
ferting  parabolic  curves  in  the  fides  B  C  and  D  E,  as  in 
Plate  XLVI.  fg.  1,  it  will  be  effe&ually  prevented. 

In  roofs  of  this  defcription,  joggle-pieces  of  wood  fliould 
never  be  ufed,  as  the  dirinking  of  them  would  tend  greatly 
to  alter  the  outline  of  the  rafters. 

Having  laid  down  fuch  principles  as  will  enable  the  work- 
man to  judge  of  the  ftrength  and  drain  of  timbers  in  the 
framings  of  carpentry,  it  will  now  be  neceflary  to  proceed 
to  fliew  the  mode  of  condrufting  roofs  to  anfwer  various 
purpofes  ;  to  give  fome  practical  obfervations  relative  to 
their  drength,  and  to  (hew  the  various  modes  of  joining 
timbers,  the  forms  of  draps,  &c. 

Plate  XLVII._/Ff.  1.  is  the  roof  of  the  chapel  of  the  royal 
hofpital  at  Greenwich,  condruded  by  Mr.  S.  Wyatt. 

Indies 
Scantling. 

A  A,  The  tie-beam,  57  feet  long,  the  fpan  of  the  7 

walls  being  51  feet               -  -  J 

B,  Queen-pods     -             -             -  -  9  X  12 

C,  Braces              -             -             -  -  9x7 

D,  Straining-beam              -              -  -  10  X     7 

E,  Straining-piece              -              -  -  6x7 

F,  Principal  rafters            -              -  -  10x7 

G,  Camber-beam  for  the  platform  -  9x7 
H,  An  iron  rod,  fupporting  tie-beam  -  2x2 

The  trufles  are  feven  feet  dear  ;  the  platform  is  covered 


H 


with  lead,  which  is  fupported   by  horizontal  beams  fix  by 
four  inches. 

The  timbers  of  this  trufs  are  well  difpofed,  and  perhaps 
contain  lefs  wood  than  mod  roofs  of  the  fame  dimenfions. 
The  iron  rod  feems  of  no  other  utility  than  to  prevent  the 
middle  compartment  of  the  beam  from  fagging. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  roof  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  defigned 
by  Mr.  Hardwick,  and  condru&ed  by  Mr.  Wapfliot,  in 
1796. 

Inches 
Scantling. 
A  A,  The  tie-beam,  fpanning  50  feet  2  inches      16  x   J  2 

B,  Queen-pods  -  -  -  -  9x8 

C,  Straining-beam  -  -  -  10  X     8 

D,  King-pod,   14  inches  at  the  joggle     -  9x8 

E,  Strutts  -  -  -  -  9x8 

F,  F,  Auxiliary  rafters,  at  bottom  -  10  x 
H,  H,  Principal  rafters,  at  bottom           -              10  X     85 
I,    Studs  fupporting  the  principals           -  8x8 

This  roof  is  much  better  condrufted  than  the  original  one 
by  Inigo  Jones.  A  trufs  of  the  prefent  defign  contains  only 
98  cubic  feet  of  timber,  whereas  that  by  Inigo  Jones  had 
273,  and  was  very  inefficient  at  the  joggles,  and  had  fome 
of  its  timbers  very  ill  difpofed  :  the  interior  trufs  is  well  con- 
trived for  fupporting  the  exterior,  which  reaches  feven  feet 
beyond  the  walls.  The  tie-beam  has  perhaps  too  much 
camber,  being  fix  inches ;  for  fince  it  afts  as  a  dring,  it  will 
lengthen  in  the  fettling  of  the  roof. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  roof  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  80  feet  3 
inches  fpan,  and  the  truffes  15  feet  apart:  conftru&ed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Gray  Saunders. 

Inches 
Scantling. 

A,  Beams  -  -  -  -  10  x     7 

B,  B,   Rafters      -  -  -  -  7X7 

C,  King  pods      -  -  -  -  12x7 

D,  Strutts  -  •  -  -  5x7 

E,  Purlins  -  -  -  -  9x5 

G,  Pole-plates  -  -  -  -  5*5 
H,  Common  rafters  -  -  -  5x4 
I,  Tie-beam  -  -  -  -  15x12 
K,  Pods  to  ditto  -  -  -  15  x  12 
L,  Principal  braces  to  ditto  -  14  and  12  x  12 
M,  Strutts  -  -  -  -  8  x  12 
N,    Straining-beam             -             -             -              12x12 

The  principal  beams  are  t  ruffed  in  the  middle  fpace  with 
oak  braces,  five  inches  fquare.  This  was  requifite  on  ac- 
count of  its  width,  which  is  thirty-two  feet,  that  the  floors 
might  carry  the  work-fhops  neceflary  for  the  ufe  of  the 
theatre.  This  trufs  is  mod  admirably  conftru&ed,  it  is 
hardly  equalled  for  drength,  diffnefs,  and  lightnefs  by  any 
other,  and  will  fafely  bear  a  load  of  nearly  300  turns,  which 
is  four  times  more  than  ever  it  is  likely  to  be  loaded  with. 

Plate  LVIII.  jig.  I-  is  the  defign  of  a  trufs-roof  for  a 
church,  with  a  nave  and  two  fide  aides.  The  beam  of  the 
middle  compartment  is  kept  from  fagging  in  the  middle  by 
two  drutts,  reding  at  the  bottom  on  pods  over  the  columns, 
and  connected  together  at  the  top  by  a  draining-piece.  As 
the  pods  firmly  fupport  the  middle  of  the  rafters,  keeping 
thefe  points  always  dationary,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
lateral  preffure  from  a  roof  of  this  conftru&ion.  All  that 
is  wanted  further  is  to  give  the  rafters  diffnefs,  by  fixing 
other  pieces  from  the  two  fixed  points  of  the  tie-beam,  and 
from  the  two  pods. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  defign  for  the  truf6  of  a  curb-roof,  with  a  door 
in  the  middle.     The  rafters  are  fupported  at  equal  diftances, 

from 
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From  fixed  pointe  of  the  trufs  ;  the  weight  of  the  covering 
being  always  uniform,  or  nearly  fo. 

Fig.  3,  Nc  1,  a  defign  for  a  roof,  with  lanterns  in  feveral 
ftages,  diminifhing  in  the  form  of  fome  Chinefe  buildings. 
Thefe  towers  may  be  carried  to  any  height,  at  pleafure,  by 
always  trufling  in  the  plane  of  the  diagonal  between  every 
two  ftages  from  the  lower,  to  fupport  that  immediately 
above.  There  are  fome  excellent  fpecimensto  be  feen  in  the 
buildings  of  Deptford,  belonging  to  the  victualling  office, 
called  ufually  the  Red-houfe.  N°  2.  is  a  plan  for  the  feat  of 
the  upper  ft  age 

Fig.  4.  is  the  defign  of  a  conic  roof  for  a  rotunda  or 
circular  building,  fupporting  a  lantern  at  the  top.  If  the 
extent  of  the  building  is  very  large,  the  rafters  would  re- 
quire to  be  fupported  in  the  middle  ;  for  this  purpofe  the 
bottom  piece  may  be  continued,  as  is  exprefted  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  defign  for  a  pent  roof,  fupporting  a  lantern 
of  an  oftagonal  form.  N°  1.  is  the  form  of  the  trufs ;  N°  2, 
the  lower  plan,  with  the  feat  of  the  polts  ;  NJ  3,  the  plan 
of  the  upper  part ;  N°  4,  the  trufs  of  the  two  tranfverfe 
part6. 

Having  defcribed  the  form  of  roofs  fupporting  lanterns, 
and  the  trufies  in  which  they  may  be  executed  with  fafety, 
it  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  few  examples  of  domes,  and 
(hew  how  they  may  be  conftruCted  under  various  circum- 
ftances.  If  the  dome  to  be  conltru&ed  be  on  a  circular 
plan,  and  have  no  lantern  above,  the  ribs  may  be  built  in 
the  following  manner,  with  planks  of  convenient  lengths  in 
three  thicknefles.  Having  afcertained  the  length  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  number  of  pieces  in  that  length,  and  having 
properly  (haped  all  the  pieces  to  the  curve,  the  middle  piece 
at  the  bottom  may  be  one  of  thefe  lengths  ;  to  each  fide 
may  be  joined  two  other  pieces,  one  reaching  to  a  third  of 
the  middle  piece,  and  the  other  to  two-thirds  from  the  bot- 
tom; fo  that  by  continuing  with  planks  of  the  whole  length 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  rib,  the  middle  thicknefs  will 
always  be  covered  two-thirds  from  the  bottom  on  one  fide, 
and  one-third  on  the  other  ;  the  deficiency  at  the  top  mult 
be  filled  up  with  pieces,  one  of  a  third  and  the  other  of 
two-thirds,  as  at  the  bottom  ;  the  whole,  being  well  bolted 
together  and  ftrapped  acrols  the  joints,  will  be  nearly  as 
ftrong  as  a  folid  rib.  Plate  LIX.  Jig.  I  (hews  the  manner 
of  confirming  this  kind  of  dome  ;  NJ  I  being  the  femi-plan, 
N°  2  the  elevation,  N°  3  the  manner  of  building  the  rib. 
In  domes  of  this  kind  it  may  fometimes  be  ncceflary  to  dif- 
continue  the  ribs,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpacs  more  equally 
for  the  horizontal  ribs.  It  is  evident  that  a  dome  built  in 
this  manner  may  be  carried  almoft  to  any  degree  of  extent, 
provided  that  it  have  a  fllfficient  number  of  horizontal  ribs. 
Of  this  conflni&ion  is  the  Halle  du  Bled  at  Paris,  of  200 
feet  in  diameter,  the  invention  ol  a  judicious  carpenter,  the 
Sieur  Molineau,  a  man  of  little  education  in  the  point  of 
fcience,    but  of   coniiderablc  al  experience,  from 

which  he  formed  his  theory.  Being  convinced  that  a  very 
thin  (hell  of  timber  might  not  only  be  fo  (haped  as  to  be 
nearly  in  equilibrio,  but  that,  if  well  connected  with  hori- 
zontal ribs,  it  would  have-  all  the  (lifFnefa  that  was  neccflary  ; 
he  accordingly  prelented  his  fcheme  to  the  magistracy  of 
Paris :  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  pleafed  them,  but  t  hey  doubted 
of  the  pofhbility  of  its  being  put  in  practice.  Being  a  great 
public  work,  they  prevailed  on  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
confider  it.  The  member!;,  who  were  competent  judges, 
were  (truck  with  the  juftnefs  of  Mr.  Molim-aii's  principles, 
and  attonifhed  that  a  thing  fo  plain  had  not  become  familiar 
to  every  houfe-carpenter.  It  quickly  became  an  univerfal 
topic  of  converfation,  difpute,  and  cabal  in  the  polite  circles 
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of  Paris.  But  the  Academy  having  given  a  favourable  re- 
port of  their  opinion,  the  projeft  was  immediately  carried 
into  execution  and  foon  completed,  and  now  (lauds  as  one 
of  the  greateft  exhibitions  of  Paris.  The  circular  ribs 
which  compofe  this  dome  confilt  of  planks  9  feet  long, 
13  inches  broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  made  in  three  thick- 
nefles, as  in  that  already  defcribed.  At  various  dillances 
thefe  ribs  were  connected  horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron 
ftraps,  which  made  fo  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the 
work  had  reached  fuch  a  height,  that  the  diltance  of  the 
ribs  was  two-thirds  of  the  original  diftance,  every  fecond 
(now  confiding  of  two  ribs,  very  near  each  other,)  was  in 
like  manner  difcontinued,  and  the  void  glazed.  A  little 
above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  framed  into  a  circular 
ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a  wide  opening  in  the  middle, 
over  which  is  a  glazed  canopy  or  umbrella,  with  an  opening 
between  it  and  the  dome,  for  allowing  the  heated  air  to  get 
out.  All  who  have  feen  this  dome  fay,  that  it  is  the  molt 
beautiful  and  magnificent  objetl  they  ever  beheld. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  onllru&ion  of 
wooden  domes,  is  when  they  are  loaded  in  the  upper  part  by 
a  heavy  lantern  or  cupola.  Such  a  dome  as  has  now  been  de- 
fcribed would  be  in  danger  of  being  crullied  at  the  top  in- 
wardly ;  the  molt  effectual  method  of  preventing  which  is  by 
making  the  ribs  in  the  form  of  trufies,  as  in  Plate  lAX.Jig.  2, 
where  the  itraight  pieces  connecting  the  two  extremities  of 
the  exterior  fide,  forming  as  it  were  the  bafe  of  a  trufs  in  a 
common  roof,  aft  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  tie-beam  ; 
they  refill  the  vertical  preflure  of  the  lantern,  without  hav- 
ing any  tendency  to  burft  out  the  fides,  by  acling  entirely 
longitudinally  on  the  wall-plate.  In  order  to  fecure  the  lan- 
tern, horizontal  braces  are  fixed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lantern  to  the  middle  of  the  principal  braces  under  the  jog- 
gles, fo  that  the  whole  is  refolved  into  triangles,  which  are 
all  immoveable  at  the  angles.  The  wall-plates  fhould  be 
framed  as  the  ribs  of  a  dome,  conllrufted  as  in  the  lalt 
example. 

When  a  dome  is  to  fupport  a  heavy  cupola  of  ilone,  fuch 
a  confirmation  as  that  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, may  be  employed.  Fig.  3.  N°  1.  exhibits  the  trufs  of 
this  dome,  taken  from  accurate  meafurement.  A.  a  a  A,  a 
dome  of  brick,  two  bricks  thick,  which,  as  it  rifes  every 
live  feet,  has  a  courfe  of  ftrong  bricks  18  inches  long,  bond- 
ing through  the  whole  thicknefs.  B  b  b  B  is  a  cone,  built 
with  bricks  one  foot  fix  inches  in  thicknefs,  for  fupporting 
the  heavy  cupola  above,  of  Portland  (tone,  which  is  2  1  feet 
diameter,  and  near  61  feet  high,  and  alfo  the  timber-work 
of  the  dome.  The  horizontal  or  hammer-beams,  C,C,  &c. 
being  curioufly  tied  to  the  corbels  D,  D,  D,  &c.  with  iron 
cramps,  which  are  bedded  into  the  corbels  with  lead,  and 
bolted  to  the  hammer-beams.  N°  2.  (hews  more  particularly 
the  manner  of  tying  the  hammer-beams  to  the  corbels. 

This  dome  is  boarded  from  the  bafe  upwards,  and  the 
ribs  are  therefore  fixed  horizontally,  having  their  fides  in 
planes  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  contour  of 
the  dome  is  formed  of  two  circular  fegments,  which  meet  in 
the  axis  like  a  pointed  arch.  The  fcanllings  of  the  curve 
rib  of  the  trufs  are  10  inches  by  1  1!  .11  the  bottom,  and 
6  inches  by  6  at  top.  It  has  a  very  ftrong  double  iron  chain, 
linked  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  and  feveral  other 
lefs  ones  between  that  and  the  cupola,  which  may  be  feen 
in  that  beautiful  fcdlion  of  St.  Paul's,  engraved  by  Rooker. 
This  dome  was  turned  upon  a  centre,  which  was  fupported 
without  any  flandards  from  below.  As  every  (lory  of  the 
fcantling  was  circular,  and  the  ends  of  the  ledgers  meeting 
like  fo  many  rings,  and  truly  wrought,  it  fupported  itfelt  ; 
and  as  it  was  both  centering  and  fcallolding  it  remained  for 
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the  ufe  of  the  painter,  there  being  a  fpace  of  twelve  feet 
between  it  and  the  dome.  This  machine,  it  is  faid,  was 
original  of  its  kind. 

Roof,  Rotative,  or  Rotatory,  in  AJlronomy,  is  one  which 
is  made  to  turn  round  in  a  horizontal  direction,  fo  that  its 
openings  or  doors  may  be  direfted  to  any  azimuthal  line  in 
the  concave  expanfe  of  the  heavenly  regions.  In  a  tranfit 
room,  where  a  meridian  line  is  the  only  one  that  is  wanted, 
a  fixed  roof,  with  trap-doors  opening  at  different  altitudes 
above  one  another,  fufficiently  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  the 
aftronomcr  ;  but  in  an  obfervatory,  where  an  inftrument 
that  meafures  azimuths  as  well  as  altitudes  is  placed  ;  or 
where  a  good  telefcope,  of  either  the  achromatic  refracting, 
or  reflecting  conilruftion,  is  ufed,  for  viewing  the  ttars  and 
planets  in  various  parts  of  the  heavens  on  the  fame  evening, 
a  rotative  roof  is  indifpenfably  requifite.  The  conftruftion 
which  has  been  molt  generally  adopted,  and  which  we  fhall 
firll  defcribe,  was  contrived  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton, 
one  of  whofe  papers,  of  the  date  of  1788,  now  lying  before 
us,  was  defigned  for  the  late  Mr.  Aubert's  obfervatory  at 
Highbury,  and  will  fupply  us  with  materials  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe  of  illuftration.  In  Plate  XXII.  of  AJlronomical 
Injlruments,  Jg.  1.  reprefents  a  feftion  of  the  whole  roof 
along  that  plane,  which  pafl'es  through  the  doors,  or  open- 
ing, that  divides  it  into  two  equal  portions  ;  Jig.  2.  is  the 
plan  of  the  fame,  and  ferves  to  illuftrate^.  1 ;  in  both  thefe, 
a,  a,  are  the  rafters,  or  door-cheeks,  covered  by  two  oblong 
doors  meeting  at  the  apex,  and  fo  contrived  by  clofo  fitting, 
as  to  exclude  the  rain  and  fnow  when  nicely  made.  An  en- 
larged feftion  acrofs  one  of  thefe  doors  is  feen  in_^.  3,  and 
will  be  explained  prefently.  The  frame  of  the  roof  is  co- 
vered with  alternate  boards  of  deal  of  a  triangular  fhape, 
tongued  into  one  another  at  the  edges,  and  when  perfectly 
put  together  with  ftrong  glue,  and  feveral  times  painted 
over,  will  be  light,  and  will  lalt  feveral  years  ;  but  if  a  coat 
of  copper,  particularly  of  tinned  copper  of  Mr.  Wyatt's 
patent  manufactory,  be  fuperadded,  the  weight  will  not  be 
confiderable,  and  the  durability  will  be  enfured.  A  fquare 
foot  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  copper  of  the  thinneft  kind  weighs  a 
pound,  and  therefore  a  given  number  of  fquare  feet  will  be 
covered  by  fo  many  pounds  weight.  An  edge  plate,  formed 
into  a  circle,  terminates  the  eaves,  and  conceals  a  ftrong  an- 
nular fupport,  which  rells  on  ten  rollers,  five  of  which  are 
feen  in  Jig.  1,  three  as  circles,  and  two  at  the  extremities  of 
the  roof  in  feftion  as  fmall  parallelograms.  All  the  ten 
rollers  are  reprefented  in  the  ring  feen  in  fg.  4,  which  is 
united  by  five  pairs  of  hinges  that  connect  the  five  equal 
portions  thereof,  as  feen  on  the  plane  of  the  ring  ;  while 
each  of  thefe  five  portions  contain  two  rollers  feen  in  feftion, 
and  one  handle  projecting  inward?.  The  ufe  of  the  hinges 
is  to  allow  each  of  the  five  portions  of  the  ring  to  yield  to 
the  preilurc  of  the  fuperincumbent  roof,  in  order  that  all 
the  rollers  may  be  made  to  aft  in  every  pofition  of  the  roof, 
in  the  event  of  any  of  the  parts  becoming  diftorted  or  par- 
tially worn.  This  ring,  which  receives  the  pivots  of  the 
rollers,  lies  intermediate  between  the  roof  and  fixed  circle 
that  bears  the  whole  weight,  and  is  reprefented  by  the  letters 
b,l,  mjg.  1,  the  fixed  circle  or  bed  being  denoted  by  the 
letters  c,  c ;  both  which,  in  the  feftion,  appear  as  ftraight 
lines,  though  they  are  circles  or  rings,  as  above  defcribed, 
and  the  fixed  one,  c  c,  reds  on  ftrong  upright  pieces,  d,  d, 
properly  braced  by  frame-work,  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
(hew.  From  this  fhort  defcription  the  reader  will  now  con- 
ceive that  the  roof  is  feparated  from  the  bed  c  c,  by  exaftly 
the  whole  diameter  of  the  rollers,  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  turned  nicely  to  the  fame  dimenfions,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  ring,  and  to  make  the  rollers 


aft  fmoothly,  when  the  roof  is  pufhed  round  by  any  force 
internally  applied  ;  but  unlefs  fome  provifion  is  made,  more 
than  we  have  yet  defcribed,  the  roof  might  be  pufhed  from 
its  bed,  and  be  upfet ;  to  avoid  this  accident  a  groove  is 
made  along  the  upper  face  of  the  annular  bed  c  c,  in  which 
the  rollers  move,  and  while  all  the  parts  of  this  contrivance 
remain  unaltered  by  the  weather,  the  aftion  of  the  rollers  is 
uniform,  and  the  conftruftion  anfwers  its  purpofe  in  a  fatif- 
faftory  manner :  but  in  many  inftances,  we  learn  that  the 
work  of  turning  a  large  roof,  thus  conftrufted,  becomes 
laborious,  in  confequence  of  either  the  ring  of  rollers,  or 
the  groove  in  the  bed,  taking  an  elliptical  fhape,  in  a 
fmall  degree,  by  partial  fhrinking  or  fwelling  in  different 
ftates  of  the  atmofphere ;  in  which  cafe  the  rollers  bind 
in  the  groove,  and  require  mechanical  force  to  move  them, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  revolution  ;  which  force  will  of 
courfe  ilrain  the  joints,  and  ultimately  deltroy  the  union  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  ftrufture.  It  is,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance that  an  attention  be  paid  to  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
as  well  as  to  its  being  feafoned,  before  the  upper  covering 
be  attached  ;  which  precaution  will  prevent  the  bad  effeft 
of  external  moifture.  At  e,  iu  Jg.  3.  is  one  of  the  hinges 
of  the  doors,  attached  firit  to  the  fide  of  the  door,  and  then 
to  a  piece  of  wood  that  lies  over  the  roof  to  receive  the 
fcrews,  without  penetrating  the  roof  itfelf;  and  the  crank- 
fhape  of  the  feftion  of  the  door  will  explain  how  it  clafps 
the  door-cheeks,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  admiffion  of  rain  or 
fnow,  fo  long  as  the  materials  do  not  warp  or  decay.  The 
handle-piece,  f,  pufhes  the  door  back,  and  brings  it  clofe 
again,  by  the  aid  of  a  ftaff  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  that 
takes  hold  of  the  ring  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
handle  f,  when  the  roof  is  too  far  elevated  for  the  reach  of 
the  human  hand.  During  the  perufal  of  this  account  of 
the  mechanifm  of  Smeaton's  rotatory  roof,  it  may  have  oc- 
curred to  the  reader,  that  the  rollers  might  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  annular  portion  of  the  roof,  which  now  refts 
on  the  upper  extremities  of  the  rollers,  and  that  confe- 
quently  the  ring,  that  now  carries  the  faid  rollers,  and  that 
is  reprefented  by  Jg.  4,  might  have  been  omitted.  But  the 
inventor  had  a  good  praftical  reafon  for  the  introduftion  of 
this  ring,  which  may  not  yet  have  occurred  to  our  reader  ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  puzzle  him  to  difcover  it,  without  our 
afiiftance.  Smeaton  knew  very  well  that  the  roof  with 
rollers,  or  fmall  wheels  under  it,  would  move  in  a  groove' 
made  in  the  bed  to  receive  them  ;  but  he  knew,  moreover, 
that,  to  move  in  a  circular  groove,  the  diameters  of  the 
rollers  could  not  be  great,  without  (licking  fait  againft  the 
fides  of  the  faid  groove  ;  and,  alfo,  that  the  pivots  of  the 
rollers  mull  be  Jlrong,  to  fupport  the  whole  roof.  The  re- 
lative diameters  of  the  rollers,  and  of  their  pivots,  on  which 
the  quantity  of  friftion  depends,  would  not  consequently 
produce,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  eafy  motion  of  the 
roof  that  conilitutes  a  leading  objeft  of  the  altronomer  :  the 
ring  was,  therefore,  introduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  di- 
minifliiniT  the  friftion  one-half,  without  altering  the  neceffary 
dimenfions  of  the  rollers,  and  of  their  pivots  ;  which  effect 
may  he  thus  explained.  In  the  firll  place,  fuppofing  the 
roof  to  be  moving  forwards  on  rollers  attached  to  it,  like  a 
carriage  on  wheels  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  velocity  of  the  roof 
and  of  the  rollers,  or  of  the  carriage  and  wheels,  would  be 
the  fame  ;  and  the  horizontal  diitance  pailed  over  in  a  given 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  roller,  or  wheels,  would  be 
meafured  by  the  circumference  of  the  roller,  or  wheel,  mul- 
tiplied by  its  number  of  revolutions ;  and  the  mechanical 
diminution  of  friftion  would  be  as  the  diameter  of  the  roller 
to  that  of  the  pivot  of  the  axio,  or  of  the  wheel  to  that  of 
its  axle.     When  a  motion  is  thus  produced  in  a  roof,  or  in 
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a  carriage,  we  may  fay  that  it  rides  on,  or  is  carried  by  its 
roller,  or  wheel,  and  that  with  the  fame  velocity  with  which 
the  roller  or  wheel  moves  forwards,  by  virtue  of  its  rota- 
tions. But,  in  the  next  place,  let  the  rollers  be  confidered 
as  attached  to  the  ring  in  fig.  4,  which  has  as  many  holes 
cut  through  it  as  there  are  rollers  for  them  to  pafs  through  ; 
and  let  us  conceive  this  ring  to  be  put  in  motion,  as  it  is 
placed  on  its  circular  bed  cc,  without  any  reference  to  the 
roof.  I;i  this  fituation,  the  ring  rides  on,  or  is  carried  by 
the  rollers  with  their  velocity,  as  the  roof  or  carriage  was 
on  our  firll  luppofition.  Let  now  the  roof  reft  on  wedgec 
placed  on  the  ring,  but  fo  a6  net  to  touch  the  rollers,  and  it 
will  alfo  ride  as  before,  with  the  velocity  of  the  rollers ; 
but  remove  the  wedges,  and  let  the  roof  fall  upon  the  upper 
edges  of  the  rollers,  and  it  will  now  have  two  motions  com- 
bired  :  for,  firil,  it  will  ride  in  common  with  the  ring  on 
which  it  reds,  in  the  way  we  have  defcribed  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  it  will  be  urged  by  the  rollers  acting  on  its  annular 
face,  as  fo  many  toothlefs  pinions,  with  a  fimilar  velocity 
with  which  it  rides  on  the  rollers,  along  with  the  ring  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  roof  will  have  double  the  "velocity  of  the 
ring  on  which  the  rollers  are  fixed.  To  undertland  this  ef- 
fect more  clearly,  let  the  reader  fuppofe  himfelf  in  an  open 
carriage.  While  he  fits  ftill,  he  is  carried  with  the  velocity 
of  his  vehicle  ;  but  if  he  fhould  venture  to  place  his  foot  on 
the  circumference  of  one  of  the  wheels,  in  getting  out, 
while  the  vehicle  is  in  motion,  he  will  run  the  rifle  of  being 
tolled  forward  by  the  faid  moving  wheel  with  an  increnfed 
•velocity,  that  will  convince  him  of  the  danger  of  inch  an  ex- 
periment. This  effect  is  familiar  to  all,  but  the  caufe  is  not 
generally  confidered,  perhaps  but  little  underftood. 

In  order  that  the  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  rollers  may  be  the  more  evident,  we  have 
given  an  enlarged  feclion  of  one  corner  of  the  roof,  near  the 
eaves,  within  the  ring  of  Jig.  4,  which,  therefore,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  feparate  figure,  in  which  the  fame  letters 
reprefent  the  fame  parts  as  in  fig.  1  :  namely,  a  is  one  of 
the  rafters,  forming  one  of  the  door-cheeks,  projecting 
above  the  covering  of  the  roof;  b  b,  the  roller,  feen  both  in 
feCtion  and  plan  ;  c,  a  feftion  of  the  fixed  annular  bed  ;  g,  a 
fedtion  of  the  moveable  annular  part  of  the  roof,  on  which 
the  eaves  lie  ;  and  g  b,  an  iron  cranked  bar,  fcrewed  to  g 
above,  and  therefore  moving  with  the  roof,  but  in  fuch 
way,  that  the  crooked  part  at  b  lies  jull  below  an  annular 
piece  i,  attached  to  the  bed  c  ;  fo  that  it'  any  blaft  of  wind, 
or  other  external  force,  fhould  move  the  root,  it  will  be  fe- 
cured  from  ovcrfetting,  by  the  crank-bar  at  h  catching  the 
faid  fixed  piece  i  ;  and  it  four  or  more  of  thefe  crank-bars 
be  ufed,  the  roof  will  be  fee  u  re  in  all  directions. 

The  objection  which  we  have  Itated,  as  applying  to  the 
Cont'..uCtion  of  Smeaton's  roof,  lias  very  lately  been  ob- 
viated by  the  Rev.  \V.  Pearfon  of  Kail  Sheen,  Surrey, 
who  hasjull  finifhed  a  rotative  dome,  to  receive  a  large  and 
very  accurate  circular  inltrument  for  mealuring  azimuths, 
as  well  as  altitudes,  by  Troughton  ;  which  inllruinent  was 
originally  ordered  by  the  Ruffian  Academy,  bul  was  eoun- 
termanded  bv  realm,  .  ommitted  by  tin-  French 

in  Rufiia,  at  the  time  that  the  conftru&ton  "I  it  was  in 
hand.     T:       dome  ,-  5, 

whi  re  the  circular  rafters  are  teen  at  fix. 

.live    ot    the    opening,    a  a,  ad,    which    i«    nearly    nine 

;,    through  which   the    I  I  "t    the  inltrument, 

placed  on  the  tup  of  the  pillar  A,   is  direct' d  to  a:.  \    put      I 
the  heavens.     This  f  •micircular  opening,   which  divides  the 
dome   into    tWO    equal   portions,    or   quarter:,   i.t    an   <>l. 
fphere,  is  covered  by  five  doors,  two  on  eacli  tide,  and  one 
at  the  fummit  ;  but  in  fuch  a  vay,  that  a  fmall  door  on  one 


fide  faces  a  large  one  on  the  other,  and  the  top  door  takes 
in  five  or  fix  inches  more  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  fo 
that  there  is  no  altitude  to  which  the  telefcope  may  not  be 
direfted,  by  reverfing  the  pofition  of  the  dome,  i.  e.  by 
turning  it  juft  half  round,  when  necefiary  ;  and  yet  the 
fittings  are  fo  contrived,  that  any  one  of  the  doors  may  be 
opened,  while  the  ret!  are  (hut.  The  two  quarters  of  the 
oblong  fphere  are  connected  by  brafs  bars  at  the  points 
where  the  doors  meet,  and  grooves  are  made  on  the  edges 
of  the  rafters,  that  form  the  door-cheeks  ;  fo  that  any  rain, 
that  may  be  driven  into  the  tides  or  ends  of  the  doors,  runs 
down  thefe  grooves  to  the  eaves,  and  difappears,  without 
being  admitted  within.  We  have  not  thought  it  necefiary 
to  (hew  thefe  doors,  which  turn  back  on  hinges,  placed  at 
their  edges,  upon  the  roof,  which  is  covered  firft  with  tri- 
angular flips  of  deal  about  three-eighths  thick,  and  then 
witli  tinned  copper  from  Wyatt's  manufactory ;  which 
metal  being  eafily  feamed,  requires  not  the  aid  of  many 
nails.  The  ornament  at  the  top,  being  light,  turns  back 
with  the  top-door,  and  lies  alfo  on  the  roof,  while  obferva- 
tions  are  made  in  or  near  the  zenith.  The  rotative  part  of 
this  roof  is  of  the  fimpleit  conftruction  that  can  well  be 
imagined,  and  yet  is  fafe,  and  more  free  from  friition  than 
Smeaton's,  though  made  with  the  utmotl  care.  The  ring 
of  rollers  is  here  entirely  left  out,  and  three  large  balls  of 
lignum  vita;  are  fubftituted  in  a  detached  tlate,  that  is, 
without  any  fixed  axis  of  motion,  or  pivots  ;  and  a  four- 
fided  circular  tunnel  is  fo  formed  of  wood,  that  thefe  balls, 
by  their  fimilarity  of  dimenlions,  keep  their  relative  dittances 
from  one  another,  and  aft  as  friction-rollers  both  in  a  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  direction  ;  nay,  even  in  both  at  once, 
whenever  they  happen  to  come  in  contact  with  cither  of  the 
fides  of  the  faid  tunnel.  The  balls,  which  are  4^  inches  in 
diameter  each,  are  (hewn  in  fit;.  5.  at  oppolite  diameters  of 
the  dome,  near  the  eaves,  a>  though  four  were  uted,  for  the 
fake  of  exhibiting  their  mode  cf  pofition  and  aCtion  ;  but 
three  only  are  much  better,  becaufe  in  every  lituation  of 
their  revolution  they  are  certain  to  bear  equal  (hares  of  the 
whole  weight,  when  the  bed  is  horizontal ;  and  there- 
fore none  of  them  will  refufe  to  move,  when  the  dome  is 
pufhed  round  ;  but  fhould  they  happen  to  gain  ground 
of  one  another  in  moving  forwards,  by  any  difference  in  their 
diameters,  they  will  refume  their  original  fituations  refpec- 
tively  during  the  backward  motion  of  the  dome.  Fig.  6. 
is  an  enlarged  fcale  of  the  tunnel  and  of  one  of  the  balls,  in 
which  A  is  a  portion  of  the  roof,  terminated  by  the  annular 
piece  of  deal  B,  which  is  lined  with  the  annular  piece  ol 
wainfcot  C,  to  both  which  the  covering-piece  D  above 
til--  eaves  is  fcrewed  ;  E  is  a  piece  of  wainfcot  forming  the 
inner  fide  of  the  tunnel,  and  G  is  a  continuation  of  one  of 
the  upright  planks  attached  to  the  annular  bed  H,  and  forms 
the  exterior  fide  of  the  fame.  All  the  four  fides  ot  the 
fquare  tunnel,  which  we  called  circular,  becaufe  it  iurrounds 
the  circular  erection,  are  either  of  waintcot,  or  lined  witli 
wainfcot,  to  come  in  contaift  with  the  lignum  vita:  which 
compstfes  the  balls  j  though  the  rings  of  deal,  Band  I. might 

have  been  in  contact  with  the  balls  it  they  had  been  hard 
enough  ;  but  the  W<  ight  of  a  dome,  of  nearly  ten  teet  dia- 
meter, covered  with  copper,  would,  in  that  cite,  have  pro- 
duced hollow  places,  thai    1    ight   have  impeded  the  unilorm 

motion  of  the  balls.  The  piece  J  is  one  ol  the  fupporters 
of  the  Ixd  I,  to  which  the  deal  planki  G  are  1  nd 

alfo  the  external  pilaiterr.tli.it  01   am    il  the  .  tion 

of  the  ftrudture.     1"  this  dorai    the  telocit)  ■■'■  the  fu] 
llruCture,  as  in  Smet  the  balls  1 

and  at  the!    are  left  at  liberty  to  turn  m  ai  ion,  where 

an  obftacle  to  motion  is   pi  •tented  to  any  ot    them,   they  in- 
y  llautly 
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ftantly  right  themfelves,  and  fet  forwards  again  with  their 
load  without  impediment,  and  without  groaning.  A  cranked 
bar  attached  to  the  piece  E,  and  bending  below  a  ring,  fall 
to  the  bed  I,  but  not  Ihewn  in  the  figure,  prevents  the  dome 
from  overturning  by  either  accident  or  violence,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  thumb-fcrew  fixes  it  in  any  given  pofition.  This 
conftruftion  was,  we  believe,  fuggefted  firft  by  Mr.  Trough- 
ton,  and  as  it  has  not  been  long  in  ufe,  we  cannot  forefee 
what  objections  may  hereafter  apply  to  it ;  but  we  give  the 
particulars  of  it  from  a  perfuafion,  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  confiderable  improvement  on  Smeaton's,  and  that  it 
may  ultimately  be  generally  adopted. 

Roofs,  in  Rural  Economy,  are  formed  of  many  different 
forts  of  materials.  Thatch  was  formerly  almoft  in  general 
ufe  for  covering  the  roofs  of  farm-buildings;  but  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  objectionable  on  many  accounts ;  it  not  only  ferves  as 
a  hiding-place  for  rats,  mice,  infefts,  birds,  and  other  forts  of 
vermin  ;  but  it  is  extremely  perifhable  in  its  nature,  fubjeft 
to  be  much  damaged  by  high  winds,  and  of  courfe  liable  to 
frequent  repairs,  and,  above  all,  highly  dangerous  from  its 
combultible  nature  ;  it  is,  therefore,  probably  the  moft  im- 
proper, the  leaft  fafe,  and,  in  the  end,  the  moft  expenfive 
material  that  can  be  employed  for  the  purpofe.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  however,  thinks  that  it  keeps  out  the  fummer's  heat  and 
winter's  cold  more  effeftually  than  any  other  material  now 
in  ufe  ;  but  that,  as  it  is  not  quite  fo  compaft  and  lightly  as 
dates  or  tiles,  and  the  ftraw  being  of  fuch  value  for  other 
purpofes,  it  will  probably  be  fuperfeded  by  them.  Tiles, 
though  little  expofed  to  danger  from  fire,  do  not,  by  any 
means,  conftitute  a  good  roof,  being  ill  calculated  for  pre- 
ferving  grain  or  other  farm  produce.  In  fummer  they  ad- 
mit a  heat  very  unfriendly  to  hay,  corn,  or  ftraw,  while,  in 
winter,  they  are  equally  objeftionable,  on  the  ground  of 
tranfmitting  moifture  in  a  high  degree,  while  flates,  though 
more  expenfive  at  firft,  are  liable  to  none  of  thefe  objections, 
efpecially  when  of  the  more  thick  kind.  A  roof  covered 
with  them,  therefore,  anfwers  every  ufeful  purpofe,  and  is 
very  durable,  lading  half  a  century,  with  very  flight  repairs 
in  any  way. 

In  the  Middlefex  Report  on  Agriculture,  it  is  remarked 
en  this  important  fubjeft,  in  fpeakingof  the  roofs  of  houfes, 
that  pantiles  are  fo  eafily  heated  through  by  the  fun  during 
the  fummer  months,  that  the  rooms  underneath  are  as  hot 
as  an  oven  ;  while,  in  the  winter  feafon,  in  every  common 
froft,  thefe  tiles  are  fo  completely  frozen  through,  as  to  be- 
come as  cold  as  a  covering  of  ice.  Thefe  extremes  mull 
eonfequently  have  a  very  bad  effeft  on  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  blue  flates  are  fo  very  thin,  as  to  be 
equally  liable  to  the  fame  objeftion,  particularly  as  they 
are  now  laid  on  moft  of  our  fafhionable  houfes,  under 
Wyatt's  patent.  They  are  rather  better  when  laid  on 
in  the  common  manner,  that  is,  on  double  laths,  but  much 
better  on  boards.  Plain  tiles  make  a  confiderably  more 
temperate  covering  for  houfe6  than  either  pantiles  or  flates, 
by  reafon  of  their  being  laid  double  and  in  mortar,  and 
thereby  forming  a  much  thicker  and  clofer  roof.  In  this 
they  are  nearly  equalled  by  the  thick  or  ftone  Hating  of  the 
midland  counties  ;  they  might  alfo  be  glazed  of  a  flate  co- 
lour ;  in  which  cafe  they  would  make  a  roof  more  handfome, 
temperate,  and  durable  than  any  other  covering  material 
now  known. 

Some  other  fubftances  have  been  had  recourfe  to  in  this 
intention.  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  cements  of 
various  kinds,  and  coarfe  paper  laid  over  with  refin,  tar,  &c. 
and  other  fimilar  matters,  have  been  tried,  but  with  no  very 
promifing  fuccefs  as  to  their  application.  In  fome  parts  of 
Devonfliire,  though  flate  is  by  no  mean3  difficult  to  be  pro. 


cured,  a  fubltitute  for  that  fort  of  covering  is,  Mr.  Van- 
couver afferts,  getting  very  much  into  ufe,  which  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  : — three  parts  of  whiting,  five  of 
fand,  one  of  pounded  charcoal,  and  one  of  bone-afhes,  to 
a  barrel  of  common  tar,  to  which  are  added  four  pounds  of 
black  refin  ;  the  two  laft  materials  ar>.'  to  be  melted  together, 
and,  when  boiling,  the  other  ingredients  are  to  be  added  in 
fmall  quantities,  keeping  them  conftant./  ftirred  and  in  mo- 
tion over  the  fire,  until  the  whole  mafs  becomes  of  a  confift- 
ence  fit  for  ufe.  Then  the  roof,  being  previoufly  covered 
over  with  fheathing-paper  fecurely  nailed  down,  is  to  be 
carefully  and  evenly  fpread  with  the  liqu:i  hot  from  the 
copper,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ; 
which  will  coft,  at  the  cauldron,  about  thirty-five  (hillings 
for  each  fquare  often  feet.  The  fame  meafure  of  the  com- 
mon flate  roof  will  coft  about  thirty-two  (hillings.  The 
roofs  for  this  fort  of  compofition  are  pitched  very  flat,  and, 
from  the  lightnefs  of  the  fcantling  which  is  neceffary  in 
their  conftruftion,  come  confiderably  cheaper  than  thofe 
required  for  carrying  flate  or  tiles. 

Materials  of  the  reed  and  heath  kinds  have  alfo  been  tried 
as  coverings  for  the  roofs  of  farm-houfes  and  cottages,  in 
places  where  they  are  capable  of  being  procured  in  fufficieDt 
quantities  for  fuch  purpofes  ;  and,  though  they  are  con- 
fiderably more  durable  than  common  ftraw  thatch,  they  are 
fubjeft  to  all  the  inconveniencies  and  objeftions  of  that  fort 
of  covering.  Indeed,  no  kind  of  material  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  ufe  of  for  forming  the  coverings  of  the  roofs  of 
buildings  are  quite  free  from  imperfeftions  of  fome  fort  or 
other.  It  is  eonfequently  a  matter  of  great  individual,  a* 
well  as  national  importance,  to  be  acquainted  with  a  fubftancr 
which  is  not  liable  to  any  fuch  defefts,  as  a  good,  cheap, 
and  durable  material  of  fuch  a  nature,  for  this  ufe  would  evi- 
dently be  a  moft  valuable  difcovery,  as  fuch  a  material  is  ftill 
clearly  wanting  for  this  purpofe. 

Roof,  Auk  of  a.     See  Attic. 

Roof,  Falfe.     See  False. 

Roof,  Hip.     See  Hip  Roof,  and  Roof,  fupra. 

Roof-7>w,  or  RuFF-Zrw,  are  the  timbers,  in  a  (hip, 
which  go  from  the  half-deck  to  the  forecaftle.  See  RouGH- 
Tree. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  upper  timbers  of  any  build- 
ing ;  whence,  in  the  northern  counties,  it  is  common  to 
fignify  a  whole  family,  by  faying  all  under  fuch-a-one's 
roof-tree. 

Roof-7j^/m.     See  Tyle. 

ROOFING,  in  Rural  Economy,  fometimes  a  word  ap- 
plied provincially  to  the  ridge-cap  of  thatched  roofs.  It  alfo 
lignifies  any  fort  of  material  employed  in  forming  the  roof 
of  a  building,  whether  in  the  frame-work,  or  covering.  In 
the  bufinefs  of  roofing  farm  or  other  buildings,  the  «hief 
circumftance  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  is  that  of  tying  the 
two  fide-parts  well  together,  and  in  a  fafe  manner,  by  means 
of  the  wall-plates  and  binding-beams  ;  efpecially  thofe 
ereftions  which  are  of  the  more  long  kind,  without  any  crofs- 
walls  to  ftiffen  and  fupport  them.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  it  is  generally  for  want  of  attention  to  thefe  matters  that 
farm-buildings,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  forts,  are  fo  fre- 
quently feen  propped  up  with  (hores  and  buttreffes ;  or 
fallen  to  the  ground  half  a  century  fooner,  perhaps,  than 
they  would  have  done  under  a  better  and  more  judicious 
management.  And  it  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  prin- 
ciple, or  line  of  conduft,  which  every  careful  and  intelligent 
manager  fhould  follow  in  ereftmg  fuch  buildings ; — a  prin- 
ciple which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  other  parts  as  well 
as  the  timber  and  the  covering  :  which  is,  that  of  fparing  no 
requifite  expenditure ;  a?  a  few  (hillings,  or  pounds,  of  addi- 
tional 
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tional  coll,  in  the  firft  in  fiance,    may  be   the  faving  of  ten 
times  the  fum  in  the  end. 

In  the  work  of  repairing  buildings  of  this  nature,  the 
roofing  claims  equally  the  regard  of  the  manager,  with  thole 
of  the  foundations  and  other  external  parts.  But  the  infide 
works,  in  all  cafes,  more  commonly  and  properly  demand 
the  notice  of  the  occupiers. 

ROOGEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ;   36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pilty.i. 

ROOK,  in  Ornithology,  a  well-known  bird  of  the  crow- 
kind.      See  Corvus  Frugilegus. 

Great    care    mould    be    taken    to    guard    againlt    thefe 
mifchievous    birds   at    the    time    when     the    wheat    is  juft 
ihooting   up  ;    for  they  perceive  it  (hooting  much  fooner 
than  the  farmer  can,  and  are  led  by    the  (hoot  to  pick  it 
up.     They  mult  therefore  be  carefully  kept  off  the  ground 
until  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this  feafon  ;  for  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  blade  will  be  grown  up,  and  the  grain 
fo  exhaufted  of  its  fubitance,  that  they  will  not  givethem- 
felves  any  trouble  to   pick  it  out  of  the  ground.     They 
feldom   or   ever  moleit   the  wheat,    which    is   fown   about 
Michaelmas ;  becaufe  fo  mm  ',1  grain  of  the  late  harvelt  then 
lies  fcattered  about  the  fields,  that  they  find  it  much  eafier 
to  pick  up  there,  than  to  fearch  for  corn  under  ground  in  aew- 
fown  lands.    They  often  do  harm  when  the  fnow  is  going  off 
from    the  green  wheat   towards    the   end  of  winter  ;    for 
having  been  pinched  for  food  during  that  feafon,  they  then 
greedily  pluck  up  the   young  plants,  in  order  to  come  at 
the   remainder  of  the   feeds  Hill  adhering   to   their  roots  ; 
and  are  greatly  affilted  in  this  by  the  loofe  Hate  of  the  earth 
at  that  time. 

And  they  are  alfo  highly  deftruftive  to  pea  and  bean 
crops  in  the  early  fpring  fealon,  when  they  firlt  appear 
above  the  ground,  as  they  dig  up  the  whole,  both  root  and 
item,  even  when  considerably  advanced  in  growth.  They 
mult,  therefore,  be  kept  off  with  great  care.  A  great 
many  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  frighten  them 
away,  fuch  as  feathers  ftuck  up,  the  limbs  of  rooks  fcat- 
tered about  the  ground,  dead  rooks  hung  on  fticks,  the 
gun,  a  boy  to  halloo,  and  tofs  a  dead  rook  up  in  the  air. 
Mr.  Tull  found  this  lalt  to  be  the  molt  effectual.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  firing  at  them  frequently  with  a 
gun  is  the  molt  certain  means  of  deterring  them  from 
doing  fuch  injuries,  as  they  have  a  great  diflike  to  the  fmell 
of  gunpowder. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Marlhall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of 
Norfolk,  that  the  method  of  frightening  rooks  in  practice 
there,  especially  when  they  take  to  patches  of  corn,  which 
are  lodged  before  harvelt,  is  limply  to  Hick  up  a  tall  bough 
in  the  part  infellcd  ;  and  it  a  gun  be  fired  near  the  place, 
before  the  bou.;h  is  fet  up,  this  limple  expedient  feldom 
fails  of  being  effectual.  And  that  if  rooks  make  an  attack 
after  feed-time,  or  whin  they  take  generally  to  the  crop 
before  harvelt,  a  boy  is  fet  to  fcare  them  ;  they  being  fel- 
dom attempted  to  be  (hot  at  in  Norfolk  ;  where  a  notion 
prevails,  and  is  perhaps  well  founded]  that  rooks  are  ell'en- 
tially  ufeful  to  the  farmer,  in  picking  up  worms  and  grubs  ; 
efpccially  the  grub  of  the  cock  chaffer,  which,  it  is  believed, 
is  frequently  injurious  to  the  meadows  and  marines  of  that 
country.  This  opinion  alfo  prevails  in  other  diitri&s,  and 
has  moll  probably  fome  foundation  in  truth,  as  they  are 
often  fcen  to  follow  the  plough  clofe  to  pick  up  fuch 
grubs. 

It  has  indeed  been   ftated,  and  fuppofed  by   fome,  that 

thefe  birds  do  as  much  good  by  the  deltructinu  of  grubs 

infect.8,  worms,  and  other  limilar  forts  of  animals,  as  they 

produce  mifehtef  bv  their  attacks  and  ravages  on  the  crops 
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of  the  farmer  ;  an  inftance  in  favour  of  which  is  noticed  to 
have  occurred  on  the  Yorkfhire  fide  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
ealter,  where  it  is  faid  they  wholly  devoured,  deflroved, 
and  removed  fome  fort  of  infefts,  which,  like  locufts,  'had 
feized  upon  and  taken  poffefiion  of  the  grafs-plants  of  a 
large  track  of  grafs-land  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  early 
fprmg  feafon,  and  nearly  eat  up  and  confumed  the  whole  of 
it,  to  the  very  great  alarm  of  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity; 
but  which,  on  the  firft  flight  of  the  young  rooks,  were 
loon  oblerved  to  be  completely  eaten  up  and  deftroyed,  as 
was  evident  from  the  frefh  grafs  quickly  fpringing  up  and 
the  furface  becoming  green  again. 

Thefe  birds  are,  however,  in  general  confidered  as  the 
greatelt  pelts  and  plagues  of  the  farmers  in  the  above  and 
fome  other  northern  diltridts,  as  they  not  only  deflroy 
the  feed-wheat  when  newly  fown,  but  drag  out  of  the  earth 
the  fpires  of  the  grain  or  pulfe  feeds  with  them  altogether, 
in  the  manner  already  fuggeited. 

They  are  alfo,  in  thefe  dillrids,  equally  deftru&ive  of 
the  potatoe  crops,  both  at  the  time  of  fetting  or  putting 
them  into  the  ground,  and  when  they  arc  coming  up,  as 
they  eat  and  drag  them  out  with  great  eagernefs,  thereby 
cauling  much  irregularity  and  mifchief  in  them.  That  they 
may  fometimes,  however,  be  ufeful  in  the  above  manner 
may  readily  be  fuppofed  ;  but  they  exift  in  fuch  vait  num- 
bers in  thefe,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  country,  that 
the  ravages  and  injuries  which  they  commit,  very  greatly 
preponderate  over  any  good  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing in  the  ways  that  have  been  already  ftated. 

They  are,  on  the  whole,  an  impudent  and  mifchievous  race 
of  birds,  with  which,  all  the  means  the  farmer  can  poffibly 
take  in  the  way  of  fearing  them,  are  too  often  of  very  little 
avail.  They  frequently  go  to  very  great  diftances,  fo  that 
the  ravages  they  are  productive  of  are  of  an  extenfive 
nature,  and  not  confined  to  particular  places  or  tra&s  of 
country  only.  The  only  fafety  for  the  farmer,  therefore, 
feems  to  conljltin  the  prevention  of  their  breeding  and  rear- 
ing their  young,  and  their  deflruftion  and  eradication,  as 
much  as  poffible,  in  other  ways.     See  Rookery. 

ROOKE,  Lawrence,  in  Biography,  an  able  mathema- 
tician, was  defcended  from  a  refpeftable  family,  and  born 
at  Deptford,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1623.     He  was  educated 
in  grammar-learning  at  Eton  fchool,  whence  he  removed,  in 
1639,  to   King's  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees.      In  1650  he  went  to   Oxford, 
where  he  had  apartments  in  Wadham  college,  for  the  fake 
of  improving  in  the  fociety  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Seth 
Ward.     He  at  length   became  a  fellow-commoner  of  the 
college,  and  made  it  his  principal  place  of  reiidence  for  fome 
years,  during  which  he  affilted  Mr.  Boyle  in   his  chemical 
experiments.      In  1652,  Mr.  Rooke  was  elected  profeflor  of 
altronomy  at   Grefham  college,  and   in   the   fame   year   lie 
made  fome  obfervations,  at  Oxford,  on  the  comet  which 
appeared  in   the   month   of  December,  and  which  obferva- 
tions were  printed  by  Mr.  Ward  in    1653.     Li  1657,  Mr. 
Rooke  exchanged  the  agronomical  profefforfhip  at  Grefham 
college  for  that  of  geometry.      He  was  one  of  tin-  gentle- 
men by  whole  exertions  the  Royal  Society  was  lull  formed, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  fee  it  rtl.ibhlhed  by 
the  royal  charter.      Among  the  men  of  rank  who  cultivated 
his  acquaintance  waa  the  marquis  of  Dorchefter,  who  was 
not  only  a  patron  of  learning,  but  very  learned  himlelf ;   and 
after  the  reft  oration,  that  nobleman  frequently  entertained 
Mr.  Rooke   as  a  vilitor  at  his  feat  at  Highgate,  whence  he 
ufed  to  bring  him  in  his  carriage  every  Wednefday  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  then  met  weekly  at  Grefham  college. 
Mr.  Rooke  had  always  a  tender  conlt'itution,  and  walking 
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from  Highgate  to  London  on  a  hot  fummer's  day,  he 
took  cold,  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  in  June 
1662,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  highly  elleemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
teftimonies.  Dr.  Pope,  in  his  life  of  Ward,  hifliop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, fpeaking  of  Mr.  Rooke,  fays  he  was  profoundly 
(killed  in  all  forts  of  learning  :  "  I  duril,"  fays  he,  "  ven- 
ture my  life  upon  the  truth  of  any  proportion  which  he 
alerted,  either  in  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  or  hif- 
tory,  for  I  never  knew  him  affirm  any  thing  pofitively,  that 
was  dubious.  And  when  I  have  allied  his  opinion  of  an 
hypothefis,  his  ufual  anfwer  was,  I  have  no  opinion.  He  was 
very  modeft,  and  fparing  of  his  words,  unlefs  among  inti- 
mate friends,  and  never  talked  idly.  I  may  truly  fay  I 
never  was  acquainted  with  any  perfon  who  knew  more  and 
fpoke  lefs."  Mr.  Hooke  places  him  among  thofe  who  were 
moll  eminent  for  their  knowledge  and  improvement  of  aftro- 
nomy.  Dr.  Sprat,  in  his  Hiffory  of  the  Royal  Society, 
fpeaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  a  profound  judgment,  a  vaft 
comprehenfion,  prodigious  memory,  and  iolid  experience. 
His  fkill  in  mathematics  was  reverenced  by  all  the  lovers  of 
thofe  ftudies,  and  his  perfeftion  in  many  forts  ef  learning 
deferves  no  lefs  admiration." 

The  only  pieces  which  were  publifhed  from  his  papers 
confift  of  "  Obfervationes  in  Cometam,  qui  meilfe  Decem- 
bri  Anno  1652  apparuit ;"  "  Directions  for  Seamen  going 
to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,"  which  were  drawn  up  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  inferted  in  their 
Tranfa&ions  for  1665  ;  "  A  Method  for  obferving  the 
Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  ;"  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
Obfervations  of  the  Eclipfes  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter;" 
and  "  An  Account  of  an  Experiment  made  with  Oil  in  a 
long  Tube."     Ward's  Life  of  the  Greiham  Profeffors. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  a  celebrated  naval  commander,  the 
fon  of  fir  William  Rooke,  knight,  of  an  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family  in  the  county  of  Kent,  was  born  in  1650. 
Though  deftined  for  another  profeffion,  a  ftrong  inclination 
for  the  fea-fervice  induced  him  to  enter  into  the  navy.  His 
firft  ftation  was  that  of  a  volunteer,  in  which  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  undaunted  courage  and  indefatigable  applica- 
tion to  bufinefs.  He  very  foon  obtained  the  poft  of  lieu- 
tenant, from  whence  he  rofe  to  that  of  captain  before  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  which  was  confidered  as  a  very  ex- 
traordinary circumftance,  at  a  time  when  no  man,  be  his 
quality  what  it  would,  was  advanced  to  that  ftation  before  he 
had  given  ample  teftimonies  of  his  being  able  to  fill  it  with 
honour.  Thefe  preferments  he  obtained  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  under  his  fucceflor,  James  II.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  theDeptford,a  fourth  rate  man  of 
war.  His  obligations  to  the  Stuart  family  did  not  prevent  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  revolution,  and  in  1689  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  admiral  Herbert  as  commodore,  with  a  fquadron 
on  the  coaft  of  Ireland.  In  this  ftation  he  concurred  with 
major-general  Kirke  in  the  famous  relief  of  Londonderry. 
Soon  after  he  was  employed  in  efcorting  the  duke  of  Schom- 
berg's  army,  and  landing  them  fafe  near  Carrickfergus,  fa- 
cilitated the  fiege  of  that  place,  and,  after  it  was  taken, 
failed  with  his  fquadron  along  the  coaft  ;  where  he  firft 
looked  into  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  manned  all  his  boats,  and 
infulted  the  place  where  king  James  was  in  perfon  ;  and  in 
the  night  of  the  iSth  of  September,  he  formed  the  defign 
of  burning  all  the  veffels  in  the  harbour,  which  he  would 
certainly  have  executed,  if  the  wind  had  not  fhifted  and 
driven  him  out  to  fea.  In  1690  he  was,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  earl  of  Torrington,  appointed  rear-admiral 
of  the  red,  and  in  that  rank  he  ferved  in  the  fight  off 
Beachy-Head,  in  which  unfortunate  affair  it  was  admitted, 
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on  all  hands,  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  He  was  employed 
twice  or  thrice  to  convoy  king  William  to  Holland,  and  in 
1692  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  when  he  ferved  in  the  famous  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
This  was  on  the  2  2d  of  May,  and  he  behaved  with  fuch 
diftinguifhed  courage  as  to  obtain  the  moil  marked  applaufe 
of  admiral  Ruffel,  it  being  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour 
that  the  laft  ftroke  was  given  to  that  important  day,  which 
threw  the  French  entirely  intoconfulion,  and  forced  them  to 
run  fuch  hazards,  in  order  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  their 
victorious  enemies.  The  next  day  was,  however,  ftill  more 
glorious,  for  vice-admiral  Rooke  had  orders  to  go  into  La 
Hogue  and  burn  the  enemy's  (hips  as  they  lay.  There  were 
thirteen  large  men  of  war,  which  had  crowded  up  as  far  as 
poifible,  and  the  tranfports,  tenders,  and  ffiips  with  ammu- 
nition, were  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  thought 
impoflible  to  burn  them.  Moreover,  the  French  camp  was 
in  fight,  with  all  the  troops  intended  to  have  been  employed 
in  an  invafion  of  this  country,  and  feveral  batteries  upon  the 
coaft  well  fupplied  with  heavy  artillery.  Notwithftanding 
all  thefe  preparations,  admiral  Rooke  performed  the  bufinefs 
entrufted  to  him  with  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment,  that  he 
deftroyed  twelve  fhips  of  the  line,  and  one  fifty-fix  gun  fri- 
gate. This  defperate  enterprife  he  effected  with  the  lofs  of 
ten  men  only.  The  behaviour  of  the  vice-admiral  at  La 
Hogue  appeared  to  the  king  fo  great,  and  fo  worthy  of 
public  notice,  that,  having  no  opportunity  at  that  time  of 
providing  for  him,  he  fettled  upon  him  a  penlion  of  1 000/. 
per  annum  for  his  life.  In  1693  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  made 
vice-admiral  of  the  red. 

The  grand  fleet  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  proceeding  to 
fea  in  the  month  of  May,  fir  George  Rooke  was  detached 
from  it  with  a  fquadron  of  twenty-three  (hips  of  both  na- 
tions, to  convoy  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  up  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  indefa- 
tigable in  repairing  their  lufles,  and  with  a  very  powerful 
fleet,  of  which  the  Englifh  miniftry  had  obtained  no  proper 
intelligence,  were  lying  in  Lagos-bay,  off  Portugal,  to  inter- 
cept the  combined  fleet.  On  defcrymg  the  enemy,  admiral 
Rooke  ordered  the  fmaller  (hips  to  make  their  efcape  into 
the  neareft  Spanifh  ports,  and  flood  off  under  an  eafy  fail  for 
the  proteftion  of  the  reft.  Two  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  a 
great  number  of  merchant- (hip:,  were  captured  :  the  conduft. 
of  the  Englifh  admiral  was,  however,  not  only  exempt  from 
all  blame,  but  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  merchants,  and 
his  promotion  was  not  in  the  lealt  impeded  by  this  misfor- 
tune, which  was  owing  to  the  mifmanagement  of  the  mi- 
nifters.  In  1696,  having  the  chief  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  he  was  ordered  to  prevent  the  Toulon  fleet  from  get- 
ting into  Breit,  which,  from  the  defective  manning  of  his 
fhips,  he  was  unable  to  accomplifh.  On  this  account  he 
underwent  a  long  examination  before  the  houie  of  commons, 
but  nothing  appeared  upon  which  a  charge  againll  him  could 
be  founded.  He  continued  in  command  till  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  in  1697.  He  was  chofen  member  of  parliament 
for  Portfmouth,  and  in  this  capacity  he  performed  the  duties 
of  his  ftation  with  aftivity  and  energy  ;  however,  as  he 
moflly  voted  with  the  Tories,  great  pains  were  taken  by  the 
oppofite  party  to  ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion  ;  but,  to  the 
honour  of  king  William,  when  prefled  to  remove  fir  George 
Rooke  from  his  feat  at  the  admiralty,  he  anlwered  relolutely, 
"  I  will  not."  "  Sir  George  (continued  his  majelty)  ferved 
me  faithfully  at  fea,  and  1  never  will  difplace  him  for  afting 
as  he  thinks  moft  for  the  fervice  of  his  country  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  :"  an  anfwer  truly  worthy  of  a  Britifh  prince,  as 
it  tends  to  preferve  the  freedom  of  the  conllitution,  and  the 
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liberty  of  parliament.  In  1700  he  was  font  with  an  Englifli 
fquatlron,  in  conjunction  with  a  Dutch  one,  into  the  Baltic, 
to  preferve  the  balance  ot  power  in  the  North,  where  a  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  againit  Charles  XII.,  the  young 
king  of  Sweden.  Rooke  bombarded  Copenhagen,  and  a 
peace  being  effected  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  he  returned. 
In  the  following  year  he  acted  as  commander  of  the  Channel 
fleet  ;  and  being  a  fecond  time  chofen  reprefentative  for 
Portfmouth,  he  continued  to  act  with  the  oppofition.  This 
line  of  conduct  was  coniidered  as  highly  meritorious  with  the 
miniitry  of  queen  Anne,  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1 702  ; 
and  when  war  with  France  was  declared,  he  was  appointed  as 
vice-admiral  of  England,  to  an  united  Englifh  and  Dutch 
fleet,  in  an  expedition  againit  Cadiz,  the  duke  of  Ormond 
being  commander  of  the  land  forces.  The  plan  failed,  pro- 
bably for  want  of  a  proper  degree  of  cordiality  between  the 
fea  and  land-ferviee.  Soon  after,  fir  George  obtaining  intel- 
ligence that  twenty-two  Spanifh  galleons,  guarded  by  a 
fquadron  of  French  men  of  war,  were  arrived  in  the  harbour 
of  Vigo,  failed  thither  ;  and  fending  a  detachment  of  his 
fleet,  with  fire-fliips,  into  the  harbour,  deltroyed  all  the 
enemy's  men  of  war,  and  a  number  of  galleons,  and  took  the 
red.  A  valt  booty  was  brought  home,  and  a  new  coinage 
of  Giver,  with  the  ilamp  Vigo,  was  iflued  as  a  national  me- 
morial of  this  brilliant  fuccefs.  On  his  return  home,  fir 
George  Rooke  was  appointed  to  a  feat  in  the  privy  council, 
and  an  inquiry  having  been  moved  in  the  houfe  of  lords  into 
his  conduct  at  Cadiz,  it  was  voted  that  he  had  honourably 
difcharged  his  duty. 

In  1704  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet 
deltincd  to  convey  to  Lifbon  Charles,  at  that  time  com- 
petitor for  the  crown  of  Spain.  Having  performed  that 
lerviee  he  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  cruifed 
for  fome  time.  On  his  return  through  the  Straits,  he  was 
joined  by  fir  Cloudefley  Shovel  with  a  large  reinforcement, 
and  feveral  fchemes  of  further  fervice  being  propofed,  he 
determined  to  make  a  fudden  attempt  on  Gibraltar.  This 
he  carried  into  execution  in  July,  and  the  prince  of  Hefle, 
with  the  land  forces,  being  difembarked  on  the  neck,  the 
fhips  proceeded  to  cannonade  the  fortifications  at  the  mole. 
The  enemy  were  driven  from  their  guns,  and  a  party 
of  feamen  landing,  took  potfeffion  of  the  batteries.  The 
governor,  intimidated  by  this  bold  and  unexpected  action, 
capitulated  ;  and  that  important  fortrefs  has  ever  fince  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  Sir  George  Rooke 
then  proceeded  to  Malaga,  where  he  encountered  the 
French  fleet  under  the  count  de  Touloufe.  The  numbers 
011  each  fide  were  nearly  equal  in  (hips  of  the  line,  but  the 
French  were  fuperior  in  men  and  guns.  The  engagement, 
which  enfued  Augult  13th,  was  undecided,  neither  party 
loling  a  (hip,  and  each  returned  to  their  own  ports. 

Factions  now  ran  High  in  the  nation  ;  and  fir  George 
Rooke,  perceiving  that  as  he  rofe  in  credit  with  his  country, 
he  loft  his  filtered  with  perfons  in  power,  refolved  to  retire 
from  public  bufinefs,  and  prevent  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
from  receiving  any  injury  on  his  account.  Thus,  almoft 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Gibraltar,  and  beaten  the  whole  naval  force  of  France  in  the 
battle  of  Malaga,  he  wa<  conftrained  to  quit  his  command: 
and  as  the  Tories  had  before  driven  the  earl  of  Orford  from 
his  poft  immediately  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  fo  the 
Whigs  returned  them  the  compliment,  by  making  ufc  of 
their  afcendancy  to  the  like  purpole  with  regard  to  fir 
George  Rooke.  After  this  return  for  the  important  fer- 
vices  ne  had  done  his  country,  fir  George  Rooke  pafn  d 
the  remaiuder  of  his  days  as  a  private  gentleman,  and,  for 
the   molt   part,  at   his  (eat   in   Kent.      "  His  zeal  for  the 
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church,"  fays  the  difcerning  Campbell,  "  and  his  drift  ad- 
herence to  the  Tories',  mule  him  the  darling  of  one  fet 
of  people,  and  expofed  him  no  lefs  to  the  averfion  of 
another,  which  is  the  rcafon  that  an  hidorian  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  his  true  charafter  from  the  writings  of  thofe 
who  flourifhed  in  the  fame  period  of  time.  For  my  part, 
I  have  ltudied  his  actions,  and  his  behaviour,  and  from  thence 
have  collected,  that  he  was  certainly  an  officer  of  great 
merit  ;  if  either  conduct  or  courage  could  entitle  him  to 
that  character." 

In  party  matters  he  was  perhaps  too  warm  and  eager  ; 
but  in  aCtion  he  was  perfectly  cool  and  temperate,  gave  his 
orders  with  the  utmoll  ferenity  ;  and  as  he  was  careful  in 
marking  the  conduct  of  his  principal  officers,  fo  his  candour 
and  juftice  were  always  confpicuous  in  the  accounts  he  gave 
of  them  to  his  fuperiors ;  he  there  knew  no  party,  no 
private  confiderations,  but  commended  merit  wherever  k 
appeared. 

In  private  life  he  was  a  good  hufband  and  a  kind  mafter, 
lived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours  and  left  behind  him 
a  moderate  fortune  :  fo  moderate,  that  when  he  came  to 
make  his  will,  it  furprifed  thofe  that  were  prefent ;  but 
fir  George  exclaimed,  "  I  do  not  leave  much,  but  what  I 
have  was  honeltly  gotten  ;  it  never  cod  a  failor  a  tear,  or 
the  nation  a  farthing."  He  died  in  January  1708,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  ot 
Canterbury.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  and  left  one  fon 
only.  Sir  George  Rooke  has  merited  very  highly  the  re- 
putation of  a  brave  and  able  feaman,  who  maintained  the 
honour  of  the  Britifh  flag,  at  a  period  when  its  fuperiority 
was  much  lefs  decided  than  it  has  been  during  the  prefent 
reign.  Stockdale's  edition  of  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  vol.  iv. 

ROOKERY,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  applied  to  a 
nurfery  of  rooks,  or  place  where  they  build  their  neds, 
and  colleft  in  large  numbers. 

There  are  every  where  in  many  of  the  northern  and  other 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  numbers  of  fuch  deteftable  nurfe- 
ries  of  thefe  mifchievous  and  rapacious  vermin,  where  they 
are  fuffered  to  breed  and  multiply  in  countlefs  multitudes, 
to  the  great  dedruCtion  of  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  and  the 
nation  at  large.  If  it  be  neceflary  that  fuch  repolitories 
of  mifchief  to  the  produce  of  the  hufbandman  fhould  be 
prefcrved  and  kept  up,  for  the  vernal  fport  and  amufement 
of  their  proprietors,  certainly  fome  other  more  certain  and 
effectual  means  than  thofe  of  the  crofs-bow  kind  fhould  be 
had  rccourfc  to  for  the  dedruftion  of  their  young,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  kept  fufficicntly  reduced  and  thinned  in 
their  numbers,  to  obviate,  in  as  great  a  meafure  as  poffible, 
their  baneful  depredations  and  effects  oh  the  feeds  and  pro- 
duce of  the  farmer. 

The  rooks  fly  from  thefe  defpicable  abodes,  which  are 
the  head-quarters  or  dwellings  where  they  collect  and  re- 
pofe  themfelves,  as  well  as  breed,  to  very  confiderable  dis- 
tances, in  order  to  execute  and  effeft  their  different  mif- 
chievous and  rapacious  attacks  on  the  newly  fown  or  rifing 
crops  of  the  hufbandman,  as  they  but  feldom  commit  (o 
much  depredation  on  the  fields  which  an-  near  home. 

They  collect  together  during  the  feverity  of  the  winter 
feafun,  efpeeially  in  the  more  northern  diftricts,  from  the 
different  neighbouring  fmall  rookeries  to  be  protected  in 
large  ones,  and  the  woods  which  may  happen  to  be  near 
thein;  and  thus  render  thcmlelves  fecure  at  this  inclement 
period,  feparating  in  the  early  fpring  to  form  their  nefts  and 
breed  in  their  particular  rookeries. 

In  l.ancalhire,  the  whole  track  of  the  Fildes,  as  well  as 

fome  others,  is  befet  with  thefe  dedruftive   and  impudent 
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birds,  from  the  vaft  rookeries  and  woods  of  Rawcliff-Hall 
and  other  hallfcin  the  fame  neighbourhood,  without  the  owners 
of  them  ever  fufpe&ing  that  they  harbour  and  fupport  a 
breed  of  dedru£tive  vermin,  which  greatly  injure  and  lefien 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  county.  The  fame  is  alfo 
the  cafe  in  a  variety  of  other  didricts  of  the  kingdom. 
Therefore  fome  deps  mould  be  taken,  either  by  feverely 
taxing  them,  or  fome  other  means,  in  order  that  the  mif- 
chicvous  confequences  of  fuch  nurferies  may  be  leflened,  or 
wholly  prevented,  by  their  affording  the  convenience  of 
breeding  and  rearing  of  fo  many  of  thefe  birds. 

ROOKPOUR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bengal;  fix 
miles  N.  of  Kifhenagur.  N.  lat.  240  28'.  E.  long. 
86D  46'. 

ROOM,  in  Building.      See  BuiI.DING. 

Room,   Cook.      See  CoOK-Room. 

Room,  Fruit,  in  Gardening,  a  place  condru&ed  for  the 
purpofe  of  itoring  and  laying  up  different  articles  of  the 
fruit  kind.  Rooms  of  this  nature  are  contrived  in  many 
different  ways,  but  the  bed  are  perhaps  thofe  made  with 
drawers  and  fhelves  for  containing  and  preferving  this  fort 
of  produce  in  all  the  different  kinds  and  dates  of  it.  An 
ingenious  plan  and  contrivance  of  this  defcription  has 
lately  been  fuggelted  and  delineated  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr. 
Maher,  who  has  found  it,  in  feveral  years'  experience,  ex- 
tremely ufeful  in  keeping  fruit,  efpecially  of  the  apple  and 
pear  kinds. 

It  is  reprefented  as  confiding  of  a  long  fquare  form,  the 
infide  of  which  is  fitted  up,  from  the  top  to  near  the  bot- 
tom, with  drawers  in  diderent  divifions,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  room.  The  number  of  each  of  the  drawers  is 
marked  upon  it,  and  a  fpace  left  oppofite  to  each  fuch  num- 
ber, for  inferting  the  name  of  the  particular  kind  of  fruit 
it  may  contain. 

The  lower  rows  of  drawers  have  clofe  bottoms,  and  are 
termed  fweating  drawers,  as  the  fruit  is  put  into  them  im- 
mediately after  it  is  gathered,  in  order  to  undergo  that  ope- 
ration. Then,  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  accord- 
ingly as  the  apples  and  pears  may  be  found  to  have  come 
forward,  they  are  forted,  and  the  other  drawers  prepared 
for  receiving  them,  by  covering  the  bottoms  of  them  with 
very  clean  wheat  draw,  which  has  been  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated and  rendered  quite  dry  in  the  open  air.  The  bottoms 
of  the  drawers  for  this  purpofe  are  to  be  formed  in  open 
trellis  work. 

It  is  recommended,  as  faving  much  time  and  trouble  in 
running  up  and  down  dairs,  to  have  thefe  rooms  built  upon 
the  ground  furface  ;  and  that  the  door  and  window  of  each 
fhould  have  Aides,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  when  the  weather  is  fine  ;  but  in  damp  days,  or  when 
it  rains,  the  rooms  Ihould  conltantly  be  kept  fhut  up  in  a 
clofe  manner. 

It  is  alfo  advifed,  that  a  flate  and  pencil  fhould  hang  in 
the  rooms,  the  former  of  which  fhould  be  divided  into  feven 
diderent  columns,  in  which  may  be  put  down  what  fruit  is 
delivered  out  each  day  in  the  week,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
families  and  fervants. 

Where  thefe  kinds  of  rooms  are  condrudled  with  fhelves, 
they  fhould  be  formed  of  fuch  forts  of  wood  as  commu- 
nicate no  bad  fmells  or  tades,  and  have  thin  flips  of  boards 
fadened  on  their  fore  parts  to  prevent  the  fruits  from  fall- 
ing od  from  them.  Some  advife  their  being  covered  all 
over  with  a  very  coarfe  canvas,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
fort  of  injury  in  the  above  way.  The  fruit  is  then  to  be 
laid  fingly  in  rows  all  over  the  furfaces  of  the  fhelves  after 
being  well  dried,  but  never  heaped  over  each  other.  Some 
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cover  it  by  means  of  the  fame  fort  of  canvas  or  by  paper, 
taking  care  to  turn  it,  and  remove  all  that  is  damaged,  two 
or  three  times  during  the  winter  leafon. 

When  the  fruit  is  firft  laid  upon  the  fhelves,  the  earlied 
fhould  be  put  upon  the  lowed  fhelves,  and  fo  on  to  the 
higheil  in  their  proper  order.  As  this  requires  much  time 
in  many  indances,  it  fhould  always  be  done  at  every  leifure 
period. 

Many,  however,  think  it  the  bed  way  of  keeping  fruit, 
to  fird  put  it  in  glazed  earthen  pans,  well  packed  and 
clofed  with  covers,  which  are  then  to  be  placed  on  the 
fhelves  in  thefe  drying  rooms. 

Thefe  forts  of  rooms  fhould  condantly  be  placed  in  the 
mod  convenient  fituations,  and  contiguous  to  the  rooms  de- 
ligned  for  other  forts   of  garden  produce. 

Rooms,  Flight  of.     See  Fugue. 

Rooms  in  houfes  might  be  warmed  by  the  deam  of  boil- 
ing water  conveyed  in  pipes  along  their  walls.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.   Nc  476.  p.  370.   feq. 

This  contrivance  is  a  copper  with  a  dill-head,  and  a  lead 
or  copper  pipe  fixed  to  this  head,  which  conveys  the  hot 
deam  of  the  boiling-water  through  the  diderent  rooms  in- 
tended to  be  warmed. 

Rooms,  in  Ship-Building,  the  diderent  vacancies  between 
the  timbers,  and  likewife  thofe  between  the  beams,  as  the 
mad-rooms,  capdan-rooms,  hatch-rooms,  &c.  Alfo  the 
diderent  apartments  or  places  of  referve,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  in  a  fhip,  as  the  bread-room,  an  apartment 
in  the  hold  abaft  for  containing  the  bread  for  the  fhip's  ufe. 
The  fpirit-room  is  adjoining  the  after-hold,  to  contain  the 
fpirituous  liquors  for  the  fhip's  ufe.  The  captain's  and 
lieutenant's  dore-rooms  are  two  apartments  built  next  each 
other  on  the  darboard  fide  of  the  after  platform  abaft,  for 
thofe  officers  to  dow  their  wine,  Sec.  in.  On  the  oppofite 
fide  to  the  above  is"the  fteward's  room,  whence  mod  of  the 
provifions  are  idued,  and  which  is  the  place  appointed  for 
the  purfer's  deward  to  tranfaft  his  bufinefs  in.  Sail-rooms 
are  built  between  decks,  upon  the  orlop  or  lower  deck,  to 
contain  the  fpare  fails.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral 
other  dore-rooms,  in  which  the  carpenter's,  boatfwain's, 
and  gunner's  dores  are  kept.  Filling-room  is  a  place 
parted  od  in  the  magazine  ;  it  is  lined  with  flieet-lead,  and 
therein  the  powder  is  darted,  in  order  to  fill  the  cartridges. 

Room  and  Space,  the  diilance  from  the  moulding  edge 
of  one  timber  to  the  moulding  edge  of  the  next  timber, 
which  is  always  equal  to  the  fiding  of  two  timbers,  and  the 
room  or  opening  between. 

Rooms,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  thofe  parts  of  a  building 
or  barrack,  which,  by  fpecific  inltruftions,  the  diderent 
barrack-mailers  mult  provide,  and  furnifh  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  king's  troops  in  Great  Britain  or  elfewhere. 
The  fchedule,  as  publifiied  by  authority,  defcribes  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  allowed  in  barracks  for  the  commiffioned, 
warrant,  and  non-commiffioned  officers,  and  private  men,  to 
be  as  follows  : 

Cavalry  Rooms. — Field-officers,  each  two  rooms ;  captains, 
each  one  ditto  ;  fubalterns,  dad,  and  quarter-maders,  each 
one  ditto  ;  the  ferjeants  of  each  troop  of  dragoons,  and  the 
corporals  of  each  troop  of  horfe,  one  ditto  ;  eight  rank 
and  file,  one  ditto  ;  officer's  mefs,  two  ditto. 

Infantry  Rooms. — Field-officers,  each  two  ditto  ;  captains, 
each  one  ditto  ;  two  fubalterns,  one  ditto  ,  dad,  each  one 
ditto  ;  twelve  non-commiffioned  officers,  and  private  men, 
one  ditto  ;  officer's  mefs,  two  ditto  ;  ferjeant-major,  and 
quarter-mader  ferjeant,  one  ditto.  When  there  are  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  rooms  in  a  barrack,  one  may  be  allowed 
to  each  fubaltern  of  infantry. 
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RGONAY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  33  miles 
S.E.  of  Ghidore. 

ROOI',  a  term  applied  to  fignify  a  hoarfenefs,  fuch  as 
happens  among  animals  of  the  cattle  kind. 

ROOPAPOUR,  m  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude  ;   31  miles  E.N.E.  of  Manickpour. 

ROOPAT,  a  town  on  the  E»  coaft  of  Sumatra.  N.  lat. 
1°  3'.      E.  long.  ioi"  12'. 

ROOPGUNGE,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  34  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Dinagepour. 

ROOPGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ;  five 
miles  S.  of  Surat. 

ROOPNAGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Agimere  ;  30  miles  E.  of  Agimcre.    N.  lat.  26°  39'.   E. 

long-  if  52'-  .  .       , 

ROOPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 

Sirhind;    58  miles  N.  of  Sirhind. 

ROOS,  Philip,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Rofa  da 
Tivoli,  in  Biography,  was  the  fecond  Ion  of  a  painter,  whole 
name  was  John  Hendrick  Roos  ;  and  he  was  born  at  Frank- 
fort in  1655.  His  early  inclination  to  the  art  praclifed  by 
his  father,  and  the  proficiency  he  exhibited,  gained  him  the 
favour  of  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  at  whole  court  the  father 
and  an  uncle  of  Philip1,  called  Theodore  Roos,  refided  ;  and 
for  whom  they  painted,  conjointly,  compofitions  of  animals, 
landfcapcs,  and  figures. 

This  prince  became  the  patron  of  Philip  alfo,  and  pre- 
fent.-d  him  with  a  fum  of  money  to  profecute  his  ftudies  at 
Rome,  from  whence  lie  never  returned  to  repay  the  obliga- 
tion. He  married  a  beautiful  woman,  daughter  of  an  hif- 
torical  painter,  Giacinto  Brandi,  but  was  diflipated  and 
extravagant. 

He  took  up  his  residence  at  Tivoli,  from  whence  comes 
his  cognomen  of  Roia  da  Tivoli,  and  there  he  imitated  and 
combined  the  forms  he  met  with.  His  pictures  are  generally 
made  up  of  a  group  ot  deep,  goats,  or  cattle,  a  herdfman 
or  woman,  and  a  piece  of  building,  illumined  with  ftrong 
contrails  of  light  and  fhade,  and  touched  with  uncommon 
fpirit  and  freedom.  That  latter  quality  is  their  bane,  for 
relying  upon  its  cflecl  upon  the  obfervers,  and  working  ge- 
nerally from  neccflity,  or  the  fpur  of  the  moment,  he  was 
tempted  to  reft  latisfied  with  incorreclnefs  and  common- 
place. His  fhadows  are  generally  too  dark  and  too  brown, 
<ti  t-d  by  leaving  tin-  dark  ground  upon  which  he  worked  ; 
but  the  arrangements  of  his  lights  are  ingenious  and  capi- 
tally executed,  and  the  colour  is  frequently  rich  and  full. 
He  died  111  1705,  at  the  age  of  co. 

ROOSANT),  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Norway ;  48 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Romfdal. 

ROOSEBURG,  a  Imall  ifland  in  the  Meufe  ;  3  miles 
N.E.  from  the  Brill. 

ROOT,  (Radix,)  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology, 
an  important  part  of  the  vegetable  body,  being  the  bafts  of 
the  whole,  and  what  is  firft  produced  from  the  feed,  when 
evolved  by  the  procefs  of  germination.  Its  ufes  are,  to  fix 
the  plant  to  a  commodious  fituation,  and  to  derive  nourifh- 
ment  for  its  fupport.  This  organ  is  therefore  perhaps  in- 
difpenfably  neceliary,  it  the  firll  period  of  the  growth  of 
sables  ;  and  it  ulually  continues  to  be  fo,  at  lealt 
amongil  what  are  termed  the  more  perfeft  kinds  ;  the  Cuf- 
euta,  or  Dodder,  being  almoft  a  lolitary  inftance,  of  a 
phxnogamous  plant,  parting  with  its  root  at  an  early  age, 
and  milling  for  its  future  fullcnance  to  the  vegetable  bodies 
on  which  it  parafitically  fixes.  In  foine  cryptogamous  tribes 
the  roots,  though  Lefs  difcernible  to  us,  are  not  the  Iefs 
effective  tor  the  performance  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  func- 
tions.    Thus,    the    crullaceous   Lichens    have    not  only  a 


coniiderable  inequality  of  furface  underneath,  infinuating 
itfelf  into  every  minute  irregularity  of  the  ftone  or  bark 
over  which  they  fprcad,  but  feveral  of  them  have  very  dif- 
tinguifhable,  fibrous,  branched  roots  ;  witnefs  Lichen  faxi- 
fragus,  Sm.  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1.  82.  t.  4.  f.  4,  and 
L.  lartareus.  The  Submerfed  sllgs,  or  Sea-weeds,  feem, 
at  firft  fight,  to  be  merely  fixed  by  their  fmall  difk-likc 
roots  ;  though  many  of  them  have  branched  and  entangled 
radicles,  infinuating  themfelves  among  pebbles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  which  lalt  may  well  be  organs  of  nourifhment, 
as  well  as  of  fupport.  But  even  fnch  as  are  fixed  by  a  mere 
dill-,  are  f.mr.d,  if  cut  down  to  that  part,  to  fprout  up  again 
with  all  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  a  full-grown  fhrub, 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  difk 
in  queftion  mud  aft  as  an  organ  for  imbibing  nutriment. 
That  procefs  indeed  feems  not  to  be  accompliihed,  as  ufual, 
by  the  bafe,  or  under  part,  efpecially  confidering  the  nature 
and  iize  of  the  bodies  to  which  this  kind  of  root  is  com- 
monly attached.  But  fomething  analogous  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  feveral  parafitical  plants  of  the  Orchis  family,  (fee 
Ouchide.t:,)  whole  thick  fibrous  roots  lie  naked  upon  the 
bark  or  branches  of  trees  ;  and  if  they  do  imbibe  a  part  of 
their  fuftenance  from  the  latter,  fhould  feem  alfo  to  be  in- 
debted confiderably  to  the  atmofphere,  (to  which  a  much 
larger  portion  of  their  furface  is  conftantly  expofed,)  as  fea- 
weeds  are  to  the  circumambient  water.  With  the  roots  of 
parafitical  ferns,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  fupplementary  radi- 
cles, thrown  out  from  the  climbing  ftem  of  the  Cufcuta,  the 
cafe  may  be  different,  as  both  are  infinuated  into  the  bark 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  grow.  Floating  fea-weeds,  and 
abundance  of  frefli-water  plants  nearly  related  to  them, 
agree  with  the  Cufcuta  fo  far,  that  after  vegetating  on  fome 
fixed  fpot,  to  which  the  parent  feed  attaches  itfelf,  they 
foon  feparate  therefrom,  and  can  derive  nothing  fubfe- 
quently  from  thence.  But  being  entirely  difengaged,  they 
can  obtain  matter  of  growth  and  nourifhment,  in  future, 
from  no  other  fource,  than  the  water  in  which  they  float. 
Who  (hall  fay  whether  fuch  nutriment  is  abforbed  by  their 
whole  furface  ;  or  whether  the  various  and  multiplied, 
fibrous  or  tubercular,  appendages  of  their  curious,  and 
often  complex,  ilrutture,  may  not,  many  of  them,  be  ana- 
logous to  the  fibrous  radicles,  thrown  out  by  the  flems  of 
the  Dodder  ? 

The  moft  ufual  economy  of  the  roots  of  plants  is  to  be 
immerfed  in  the  earth,  they  having  always  a  tendency  to 
grow  downwards,  as  flems  in  general  have  to  afcend.  Dr. 
Darwin's  fimple  and  luminous  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non is  quite  fufficient,  and  precludes  all  others.  He  con- 
ceives that  each  part  elongates  itfelf  in  the  dire&ion  in 
which  it  is  moft  ftimulated ;  the  infant  ftem  being  moft 
a£tcd  upon  by  air,  the  radicle  by  moiflure. 

A  root  commonly  confills  of  two  parts;  the  eaudes,  or 
body,  and  radicula,  the  fibre.  The  latter,  generally  greatly 
multiplied,  branched,  and  extended,  is  the  eflcntial  organ 
of  nourifhment. 

The  duration  of  roots  is  either  annual,  biennial,  or  peren- 
nial.    Annual  Roots,  confiding  chiefly  of   numerous  hi 
belong  to  plants  whole   exillence   is   limited   to  one  lunimer, 

as  Barley,  and  a  valf  tribe  of  field  or  garden  flowers,  many 

ot  which  mull  occur  to  every  one's  recolll  etioii.  Biennial 
Roots  produce,  the  firft  ieaion  of  their  growth,  only  herb- 
age, and,  living  through  the  enfuing  winter,  bear  flowers 
mil  fruit,  or  teed,  in   the   following  dimmer,  after  which 

they  pciifh  ;  for  they  never  bloflbm  or  (nit'tify  but  once, 
any  more  than  annual  herbs.  Their  cxiltenec  indeed  may 
be  prolonged  by  accidents  which  hinder  their  flowering, 
year  after  year,  in  l<  but  after  perfecting  feed,  or 
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even  blofloms,  they  die.  Wheat,  as  cultivated  with  us, 
maybe  termed  biennial ;  but  is  more  properly  an  annual, 
which  is  fown  and  fprings  up  the  leafon  before  it  flowers, 
as  many  annual  weeds  often  do ;  while  the  feeds  of  others, 
perhaps  of  the  fame  fpecies,  remain  latent  in  the  earth, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  fpring.  More  genuine  biennials 
are  fome  fpecies  of  Verbafcum,  the  Digitalis  purpurea  or 
Fox-glove,  &c.  Perennial  Roots  belong  to  plants  which 
live  and  bloffom  through  many  fucceffive  feafons,  to  an  in- 
definite period,  as  is  the  cafe,  not  only  with  all  trees  and 
fhrubs,  but  with  many  herbaceous  plants,  whofe  entire 
ftems  and  foliage  are  frequently  annual.  Such  are  the 
bulbous  roots  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Anemonies,  &c.  and 
the  large  flefhy  ones  of  Rhubarb,  and  the  Gentiana  lutea, 
with  many  others,  whofe  herbage  dies  every  year  entirely 
down  to  the  ground  ;  while  other  perennial  roots,  princi- 
pally of  a  fibrous  nature,  are  never  deprived  of  herbage,  as 
the  Gentiana  acaulis,  Lamium  album,  and  mod  perennial 
grades.  Several  plants  of  hot  climates,  naturally  perennial, 
and  even  flirubby,  become  annuals  in  our  gardens,  as  the 
Common  Natturtium,  Tropteolum,  which  is  capable  of  being 
increafed  by  cuttings,  nearly  as  well  as  by  feeds,  and  thus 
its  double-flowered  variety  is  preferved.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  the  Hemimeris  urticifolia.  The  Tree  Mallow, 
Lavatera  arborea,  wild  in  Pembrokefhire,  and  occalionally 
feen  in  gardens,  exemplifies,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
durability  of  the  vital  principle  in  feeds,  as  well  as  in  bien- 
nial plants  hindered  from  flowering.  Nearly  twenty  years 
ago  the  feeds  of  this  large  and  handfome  fhrubby  plant 
were  fown  in  a  garden  under  our  obfervation.  From  that 
period  many  of  the  young  plants  have,  every  year,  fprung 
up,  but  the  winter  ufually  deitroys  them.  A  few  have,  now 
and  then,  furvived  a  mild  winter,  and  attaining  a  large  fize, 
have  borne  flowers,  dying  entirely  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
nor  do  we  believe  that  any  of  them  has  ripened  feeds,  fo  as 
to  replenifh  the  ftock  in  the  earth.  At  leaft  this  has  not 
been  the  cafe  for  eight  or  nine  years  pait.  We  have  never 
taken  the  pains  to  fhelter  a  young  plant  of  this  fpecies  in  a 
ftove,  or  green-houfe,  through  one  or  more  winters  ;  but 
Linnasus,  with  whom  it  was  a  favoured  exotic,  aflerts  that 
it  will  fometimes  wait,  for  feveral  years,  for  a  profperous 
flowering  feafon,  even  in  the  open  ground,  though  periihing 
afterwards,  with  the  firlt  cold,  in  fpite  of  all  the  protection 
it  can  receive. 

The  Caudex,  or  Body  of  the  root,  in  the  Turnip,  af- 
fumes  the  appearance  of  a  Hem,  by  riling  conliderably 
above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Such  is  partly  the  cafe 
with  onions,  and  many  exotic  bulbous  plants.  Linnieus 
fpeaks  of  the  Item  of  a  tree  as  a  caudex,  or  root  above 
ground.  Perhaps  the  caudex  may  be  as  properly  termed  a 
fubterraneous  item.  This  analogy  neverthelefs  is  fcarcely 
correct,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  much  more  flrictly 
drawn  between  an  annual  item,  and  its  perennial  root,  than 
between  the  branches  of  any  tree  and  its  trunk. 

The  fibres  of  the  root,  at  leaft  their  growing  extremities 
that  imbibe  nourifliment  from  the  earth,  into  which  they 
are  gradually  and  continually  infinuating  themfelves,  are,  in 
every  common  cafe,  ftriftly  annual.  The  powers  of  roots 
lie  dormant  through  our  winters,  or  in  bulbous  plants,  in- 
habitants of  arid  burning  fands,  through  the  fummer  of 
fuch  climates.  After  they  have  begun  to  form  frefh  radi- 
cles, they  cannot  without  destruction,  or  great  danger,  be 
tranfplanted  ;  nor  can  even  herbs  with  fibrous  roots  be 
fafely  removed,  while  their  fibres  are  in  a  progreflive  itate, 
very  young  annuals  alone  excepted. 

Botanifts,    as    well  as  gardeners  and  agriculturifts,  dif- 
tinguilh  feveral  kinds  of  roots,  whofe  nature  requires  attes- 
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tion  from  thofe  who  wifli  to  be  mafters  of  their  economy  or 
cultivation.  The  following  arc  the  principal  heads  under 
which  they  may  be  comprehended. 

1.  Radix  Jibrofa,  a  Fibrous  Root,  the  molt  fimple  of  all, 
confifts  entirely  of  fibres,  undivided  or  branched,  neceffarily 
connefted  indeed  by  a  common  head,  or  by  the  bafe  of  the 
Item.  Thefe  fibres  convey  nourifhment  direftly  to  the  item 
or  leaves.  Such  conftitute,  in  general,  the  roots  of  grades, 
and  of  moft  annual  herbs ;  which  latter  requiring  no  re- 
ferved  (tore  of  provifion  for  another  feafon,  have  no  need  of 
a  caudex  in  which  it  might  remain  through  the  winter. 
While  fuch  roots  exift,  they  keep  growing,  fucceffively 
forming  new  fibres,  as  well  as  elongating  their  older  ones. 
Their  fibres  are  occalionally  remarkably  lhaggy,  or  downy  ; 
whether  to  increafe  the  iurtace  tor  more  ample  abforption, 
or  to  fix  the  plant  more  firmly  in  the  ground,  we  cannot 
always  diredtlv  determine.  Botanical  experience  has  taught 
us,  that  very  downy,  or  woolly  fibres  are  efpecially  appro- 
priated to  grafles  that  inhabit  loofe  blowing  fand. 

2.  Radix  repent,  a  Creeping  Root,  is  rather  perhaps  a 
fubterraneous  Item,  branching  off  horizontally,  extending 
itfelf  at  the  extremity,  and  decaying  at  its  origin,  throwing 
out  fibres  as  it  goes,  which  are  the  efficient  or  actual  roots. 
Such  a  root  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  as  any  portion  of 
it  will  grow.  Weeds  which  have  this  fort  of  root,  as  Couch- 
grafs  and  Mint,  are  the  moil  difficult  of  all  things  to  eradicate, 
except  perhaps  the  deeply  defcending  roots,  partly  flefhy, 
of  Convolvulus  arvenfis,  and  Carduus,  or  rather  Cnicus,  ar- 
ven/is,  whofe  more  vertical  pofition  enables  them  to  run 
fo  far  into  the  ground  as  to  be  hardly  acceffible.  The 
widely  creeping  roots,  well  guarded  with  hard  and  durable 
fhcaths,  and  fupported  by  long  woolly  fibres,  which  belong 
to  many  fea-fide,  or  fand,  grafles,  render  fuch  plants  of  great 
importance  in  the  economy  of  nature.  They  bind  down  the 
loofe  fand,  and  form  barriers  again  ft  the  encroachments  of 
the  ocean  itfelf.  The  whole  country  of  Holland  is  perhaps 
indebted  for  its  very  exiitence  to  fuch  natural  mounds,  ju- 
dicioufly  foltered  and  imitated  by  art.  The  three  principal 
grafles  that  ferve  fo  valuable  a  purpofe  are  Carex  arenaria, 
Arundo  arenaria,  and  Elymus  arenarius,  all  plentiful  on  our 
fandy  (hores. 

3.  Radix  fufiformis,  a  Spindle-fhaped,  or  Tap  Root,  like 
the  Carrut,  Parfnep,  Radifli,  and  many  common  plants,  of 
biennial,  perennial,  or  more  rarely  annual  duration.  Its  form 
is  beft  calculated  for  penetrating  deeply  into  the  ground,  or 
rather  is  owing  to  the  refiftance  encountered  by  the  young  de- 
fcending radicle.  The  caudex,  of  a  flefhy  juicy  iubftance, 
abounding  with  peculiar  fecretions,  and  pregnant  with  the 
materials  of  the  future  herb,  throws  out  numerous  fibres, 
which  are  the  real  roots. 

4.  Radix pramoi  fa,  an  Abrupt  Root,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  oblong  or  fpiivik-fhaped,  vertical  or  horizontal,  flefhy 
root,  whofe  progrel  has  been  impeded,  either  by  want  of 
vigour,  or  by  iome  mechanical  interruption,  lo  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  cut  or  broken  oft.  The  name  alludes  to  an 
ancient  opinion  of  its  having  been  bitten  off,  by  no  lefs  a 
perfonage  than  "  the  divel,"  out  of  fpite  to  mankind. 
Hence  feveral  plants,  with  fuch  a  root,  were  relied  on  for 
their  fuppoied  medical  virtues,  which  nothing  but  herefy  and 
fchifm  could  doubt. 

5.  Radix  tuberofa,  a  Tuberous  or  Knobbed  Root,  is  of 
various  kinds.  This  fort  of  root  belongs  ;o  perennial 
plants,  its  knobs,  whether  of  themfelves  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial,  being  refervoirs  of  nourifhment,  and  of 
vital  energy,  in  which  the  refources  of  the  herb  are  huf- 
banded  through  the  winter.  Such  are  the  Potatoe,  and 
Jerufalem  Artichoke.      Many  of  the  Vetch  or  Pea  tribe 

havo 
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have  likewife  fmall  annual  tubercles  to  their  roots,  by  which 
thefe  plants  are  enabled  better  to  fupport  the  eafual  priva- 
tions of  a  barren,  dry  toil.  The  knobs  of  Paeonies  and 
Splitta  Fdip-ndula  are  perennial,  and  analogous  to  bulbs. 
Ih  the  Orchis  family  they  are  biennial,  whether  (imply  oval, 
hand-(haped,  or  fafciculated  ;  for  in  each  cafe  the  plant 
ofthefeafon  lives  on  that  portion  of  its  root  which  was 
formed  during  tiie  preceding  year,  and  meanwhile  makes  a 
new  pair  of  knobs,  or  bulbs,  to  bloflom  in  the  following 
fummer,or  at  leaft  to  produce  herbage,  whether  circumllances 
may  admit  of  flowers  or  not.  There  is  realoTi  to  believe  thai 
certain  fpecies  of  this  family,  as  the  Linnaean  Ophrys  fpiralis, 
often  produce  a  mere  tuft  of  leaves,  without  (lowering  at 
all,  for  many  fuccellive  years,  in  fpots  which,  in  favourable 
feafons,  are  profufely  decorated  and  perfumed  with  that 
charming  lit tl<-  flowed 

6.  Radix  bulbofa,  a  Bulbous  Root,  is  often  folid,  as  in  the 
common  Crocus,  and  its  near  relations  Ixia,  Gladiolus,  the 
fplendid  Tigridia,  &c.  In  the  Onion  tribe,  the  bulbous 
root  confitts  of  concentric  layers,  enveloping  one  another,  as 
alio  in  the  more  folid  root  of  the  Tulip.  The  Lily  has  a 
fcaly  bulb,  exa&ly  analogous  to  the  laft  ;  but  as  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  narrow,  and  in  fome  meafure  whorled,  not 
ffieathing,  like  thofe  of  the  Onion  and  Tulip,  the  layers  of 
its  roots,  having  the  clofeft  affinity  to  leaves,  affumc  a  limilar 
arrangement.  The  (trie!  analogy  of  fuch  coated  or  fcaly 
bulbs  with  leaf-buds,  indeed  one  might  almoll  fay  their 
identity,  appears  from  the  fcaly  axillary  buds  of  the  Orange 
Lily,  and  other  fpecies,  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
item,  which,  falling  to  the  ground,  become  actual  bulbous 
roots,  without  any  transformation.  Similar  buds  in  Dcn- 
taria  become,  by  a  (light  alteration,  the  tuberous  fcaly  root 
proper  to  that  genus.  The  conftitution  of  bulbous  roots  is 
admirably  fuited  for  plants  inhabiting  hot  fandy  countries, 
fubjeft  to  long  drought.  After  flowering,  their  withered 
herbage  ferves  like  wings  to  difperfe  them  far  and  wide,  till 
the  tirlt  rains  caufe  them  to  fix  their  fprouting  radicles  in 
the  moiftened  foil,  where  they  fpeedily  put  out  frelh  leaves 
and  blofloms,  during  the  favourable  feafon  ;  after  which 
their  life  and  energy  are  locked  up  again  in  the  bulb,  or 
perhaps  multiplied  in  feeds,  for  the  fucceeding  year.  The 
feeds  of  the  Ixia  and  Gladiolus  families  are  no  lefs  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  circumllances  of  their  fandy  and 
windy  country  ;  fuch  as  are  winged  being  readily  wafted, 
and  the  large  polifhed  round  kinds,  as  extenfively  rolled,  over 
the  open  defarts  which  they  are  appointed  to  adorn. 

7.  Radix  arliculala,  or  granulata,  a  Jointed  or  Granulated 
Root,  does  not  effentially  differ  from  a  fcaly  bulb.  The 
Wood  Sorrel,  Oxulis  AcetofcUti,  for  inllance,  has,  as  it  were, 
a  fcaly  bulb,  pulled  out  into  an  oblong  form,  and  connected 
by  a  thread  ;  while  the  Saxifraga  granulata  has  a  feries  of 
fubterraneous  buds,  like  folid  bulbs.  S,  cernua  and  lulii- 
fera  have  axillary  bads,  formed  on  their  items,  like  Denlaria, 
which  become  granulated  roots. 

The  object  of  Nature  is  nearly  the  fame  throughout  all 
thefe  feemingly  different  productions  ;  to  eftablifh  a  rclervoir, 
in  which  the  vital  force  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  materia] 
refources,  are  ftored  up  ;  till  the  former  is  flreiigthcned,  in 
confequencc  of  fufpended  action,  and  the  latter  are  matured 
by  relt.  Such  afliftance  is  occasionally  aflorded  to  plants 
whofe  roots  have  naturally  hardly  any  thing  of  a  flelhy  fub- 
ftance,  whenever  they  are  expolcd  to  danger  from  viciflitude, 
or  from  interrupted  fupplies.  Thus  grades  with  fibrous 
roots,  accidentally  ftationed  in  a  foil  too  dry  or  fluctuating, 
have  a  power  of  becoming  bulbous.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
bulbous  roots,  when  defired  to  be  had  in  great  liy.c  or  per- 
fection, fliould  iirit  be  fupplied  with  plentiful  nourifliincnt, 


and  then  be  checked  in  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  their 
herbage.  By  fome  treatment  of  this  kind,  exotic  bulbs, 
which  feldom  afford  flowers  in  our  gardens  or  doves,  becaufe 
of  the  uniformity  of  their  languid  exiltence,  may  perhaps  be 
made  to  bloffom  more  frequei  tly  than  they  do.  Sudden  and 
abundant  fupplies  of  heat,  food,  or  moiflure,  and  as  hidden 
checks  of  one  or  the  other,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  culti- 
vator, are  likely  to  have  this  effect.  In  general,  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  luxuriance  of  a  root,  favours  its  production 
of  flowers  and  of  feeds.  The  latter  are  feldom  perfected  in 
the  more  luxuriant  forts  of  Mint,  except  by  greatly  re- 
training the  growth  of  the  roots,  in  a  garden-pot,  dry 
border,  or  Otherwife.  The  bulbous  lilies  will  often  form 
feeds,  if  their  buds  are  (tripped  off,  but  feldom  in  their  or- 
dinary flate  of  culture. 

A  juft  attention  to  the  nature  and  conltitution  of  each 
different  kind  of  root,  will  teach  us  to  underftand  its  belt 
mode  of  cultivation,  tranfplantation,  &c.  and  will  account 
for  thofe  general  pra&ices,  founded  011  experience,  which 
are  too  well  known  to  require  illultration  here,  and  properly 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  agricultural  and  gardener. 

Root,  in  Hujhandry,  the  lower  part  of  a  plant,  or  that 
which  is  in  the  ground,  and  by  which  it  adheres  to  the 
earth,  draws  its  nourifhment,  and  tranfmits  it  to  the  other 
parts.  For  the  method  of  clearing  lands  from  the  roots  of 
trees,  under-wood,  &c.  fee  Reclaiming  Lands. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  of  ufe  to 
them  principally  in  two  refpedts,  namely,  to  give  them  lia- 
bility in  the  ground,  that  they  may  not  be  difplaced,  or 
blown  down  by  high  winds,  or  other  accidents  ;  and  by  their 
fpreading  in  the  ground,  for  collecting,  and  perhaps  in  fome 
meafure  preparing,  food  for  the  whole  plant.  Plants  are, 
however,  in  part  fed  or  nourifhed  from  the  air,  fine  vapours, 
dews,  &c.  ;  which  enter  by  their  leaves  and  branches,  but 
principally  by  what  is  abforbed  and  taken  up  by  their  roots  : 
for  which  reafon  the  farmer  takes  infinite  pains  to  prepare 
the  land  by  tillage  and  manure,  whereby  it  is  opened,  pul- 
verized, and  not  only  made  more  eafily  penetrable  for  the 
roots  to  fpread  in,  and  collect  their  nourifhment,  but  rendered 
more  proper  for  being  impregnated  with  fuch  matters,  as 
well  as  for  retaining  and  conveying  them  to  their  fibrous 
roots  in  order  to  be  drank  up. 

Roots,  in  the  intention  of  the  farmer,  may  alfo  be  divided 
into  two  forts,  namely,  perpendicular  or  tap-roots,  which 
penetrate  deep,  and  run  down  into  the  ground,  ufually 
fingly,  fuch  as  carrots,  parfheps,  and  the  roots  of  fome 
trees,  as  the  oak,  &c.  And  thofe  tiiat  divide  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  and  fpread  out  in  it  in  various  direcf  ions, 
which  are  called  horizontal  and  fibrous  roots,  and  if  very 
fmall,  capillary  roots.  The  tap-roots  have  alfo  fibrous 
roots  iffuing  from  their  fides,  all  round  the  tap-root  ;  and 
thefe  lateral  roots  are  longed  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  gradually  fhortcr  as  the  tap-roots  defeend 
deeper  into  the  foil. 

And  further,  the  furfaces  of  roots  are  foft  and  fpongy, 
more  particularly  in  the  fmall  or  fibrous  roots,  and  thefe  are 
furnifhed  with  abforbent  veffel.,  the  mouths  of  which  drink 
up  the  vegetable  food,  and  diftribute  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  As  the  large  roots  are  more  clofe  and  hard  on  their 
furfaces,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  fupport  and  (lability  of  the  plant,  while  the  fibrous 
roots  collett  the  nourilliment  for  the  fupport  of  the  plant 
as  well  as  the  large  roots.  The  branches  of  roots  are 
formed  with  their  cxtrciiu  end*  pointing  from  the  llem  of 
the  plant,  and  hence  it  appears  that  roots,  when  once  well 
formed,  do  not  afterwards  increale,  or  extend  further  longi- 
tudinally ;  they  lengthen  at  their  ends,  but  not  a'  their  in- 
mediate 
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termediate  parts,  for  if  they  did,  the  branches,  being  left 
behind,  would  be  drawn  back,  with  their  ends  pointing  to- 
wards the  item  ;  but  they  are  conftantly  found  in  a  con- 
trary pofition,  with  their  ends  pointing  in  a  direction  from 
the  item.  If  a  root  is  cut  it  extends  no  farther  in  length, 
as  already  obferved,  but  new  roots  are  formed  near  the  cut 
end  of  the  i;ld  root ;  two  or  more  new  or  young  roots 
being  formed  in  the  room  of  the  former  old  one.  Hence 
the  fibrous  roots  of  plants  are  multiplied  by  cutting  them 
with  a  fpade  or  hoe  ;  and  this  is  often  a  great  benefit  to  the 
plant.  The  pores  of  the  fibrous  roots  are  the  mouths  of 
the  abforbent  veffels,  by  which  the  whole  plant  is  fed,  and 
the  more  they  are  multiplied  the  more  nourifhment  they 
colled  for  it. 

And  thus  a  plant  that  naturally  extends  its  roots  to  a 
confiderable  diftance,  is  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  tranf- 
planting,  unlefs  it  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  fibrous  roots,  which 
mult  be  carried  with  it  to  the  new  ground  ;  or  new  ones 
mult  be  formed  to  make  the  plant  thrive.  Hence  it  is  that 
plants  which  have  long  Itraggling  roots  are  removed  with 
difficulty  ;  but  plants  of  the  fame  kind  and  age,  and  that 
grow  in  the  fame  ground,  are  tranfplanted  witii  fafety  arid 
fuccefs,  if  they  have  been  previoufly  dug  round  with  a 
fpade,  whereby  their  fibrous  roots  have  been  cut  and  multi- 
plied, fo  that  they  rife  with  a  ball  of  earth  adhering  to 
them. 

Befides,  there  is  a  communication  between  the  different 
roots  of  a  plant,  as  when  fome  of  them  are  well  nourifhed 
the  others  are  benefited  thereby.  If  fome  of  the  roots  ot 
a  plant  be  laid  ip  dry  earth  or  fand,  and  others  in  water, 
the  latter  will  furnifh  the  dry  roots  with  water  fufficient 
to  keep  them  and  the  earth  about  them  moift,  fo  long  as 
they  have  a  fupply  of  water  ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  deep 
rooting  plants  are  little  affected  by  drought ;  the  tap-roots 
finding  moilture  below,  fend  fome  of  it  up  to  the  roots  near 
the  furface  ;  for  which  reafon,  alfo,  lucern  and  faintfoin 
flourifh  in  dry  hot  weather,  in  which  common  grafs,  and 
other  fibrous-rooted  plants,  that  do  not  defcend  deep,  are 
fcorched  and  burnt  up.  And  as  roots  communicate  moif- 
ture  to  each  other,  they  therewith  alfo  communicate  nourifh- 
ment ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  drilled  plants, 
well  hoed  on  each  fide  of  a  row  only,  are  better  nounlhed 
than  fown  plants  Handing  at  equal  diftances,  or  upon  an 
equal  furface  of  ground  with  the  drilled,  and  not  hoed. 
Befides  thefe  forts  of  roots,  fome  kinds  of  grain,  as  that 
of  wheat,  have  them  double,  or  what  may  be  termed  two 
fets  ;  the  firfl  coming  directly  from  the  grain  or  feed,  while 
the  latter  fhoots  fome  time  afterwards  from  the  top  or  crown. 
Hence  they  are  denominated  feminal  and  coronal  roots.  The 
feminal  root  is,  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  pufhed  out  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  germ,  which,  together  with  the  farina,  nouriihes 
the  plant  during  the  winter,  before  the  crown  and  coronal 
roots  are  formed.  But  that  in  the  fpring,  when  the  crown 
has  become  fufficiently  large,  it  detaches  a  number  of  ftrong 
fibres,  which  pulh  themfelves  obliquely  downwards.  Thele 
are  the  coronal  roots  ferving  to  nourifh  the  plant  till  it 
arrives  at  maturity.  And  he  adds,  that  a  fmall  pipe  pre- 
ferves  the  communication  between  them  and  the  feminal 
roots.  This  makes  an  efTential  part  of  the  plant,  and  is 
obferved  to  be  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  depth 
that  the  feed  has  been  buried.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  crown  is  always  formed  juft  within  the 
furface.  Its  place  is  the  fame,  whether  the  grain  has  been 
fown  deep  or  fuperficial.  And  that  a*  the  increafe  of  this 
fort  of  grain  depends  upon  the  vigarous  abforption  of  the 
coronal  roots,  it  is  obvious  why  they  fix  themfelves  fo  near 
the  furface,  where  the  foil  is  the  molt  rich,  and  contains 


the  largeft  proportion   of  nutritious  fubllances.      It  is   . 
evident,  that  as  this  fort  of  grain  mult  be  expofed  to  tin 
feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  its   roots  are   admirably  dif- 
pofed  to  withltand  its  effects. 

It  is  evident,  that  thefe  facts,  and  thofe  connedted  with 
the  nature  of  the  roots  of  different  plants  of  the  graf- 
kind,  lead  to  many  important  confederations  in  the  practice 
ot  the  farmer,  and  fully  ihew  the  necellity  as  well  as  utility 
of  his  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature,  form, 
and  mode  of  growth  of  the  roots  of  fuch  plants  as  have 
been  introduced  into  the  field  culture. 

All  thofe  forts  of  fleihy  roots  which  run  to  a  confider- 
able depth  in  the  ground,  as  is  the  cale  with  the  carrot, 
parfnep,  beet,  mangel  wurzel,  liquorice,  and  fome  others 
of  the  fame  nature,  conitantly  require  a  great  depth  of 
cultivation  and  tillage  to  fecure  good  and  full  crops.  And 
the  various  lefs  flefhy  roots,  which  run  deeply  in  the  earth, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  beans,  hops,  parlley,  red  clover,  lucern, 
faintfoin,  and  many  forts  of  grades,  as  well  as  the  common 
and  Swedifh  turnip,  &c.  alfo  Hand  in  need  of  a  rather  fine 
and  deep  preparation  of  the  foil  in  order  to  afford  equal 
and  full  crops. 

Among  the  grain  kinds  of  crops,  wJieat,  from  the  nature 
of  its  root,  demands  the  deepeft  and  finelt  tillage  ;  but  nei- 
ther this  nor  aiiy  of  the  others  require  any  great  depth  of 
ploughing  merely  on  that  account,  as  the  roots  always 
tpread  out  very  near  the  furface.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with 
moil  of  the  cabbage  forts,  yet  the  land  fliould  always  be 
well  prepared  for  them. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  dif- 
ferent inquirers  reipecting  the  caufe  of  the  co;'.(lant  down- 
ward direction  of  roots  and  the  upward  growth  of  items. 
Some  have  fuppofed  it  to  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  fap 
juice  which  circulates  within  them  ;  others  have,  with 
greater  ingenuity  and  plaufibility,  afierted  it  to  be  owing  to 
the  living  principle  or  power  in  them,  and  the  itimulus  of 
the  air  and  moifture  upon  different  parts  of  them.  And 
more  lately,  and  with  it  ill  greater  probability,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  circumftances  of  a  mechanical  nature,  as  de- 
pending on  the  principle  of  gravity.  This  notion  has  been 
beautifully  lllultrated  and  explained  by  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  A.  Knight,  by  placing  moiftened  beans  in  favourable 
iituations  for  vegetating  upon  the  circumferences  of  wheels 
moving  with  different  degrees  of  velocity  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  pofitions. 

The  roots  of  large  old  trees,  which  have  been  felled,  are 
often  got  out  of  the  ground  in  a  cheap  convenient  manner 
by  blalting  or  blowing  them  with  gunpowder,  by  means  of 
a  boring  auger  contrived  for  the  purpoie.  See  Blasting. 
Roots,  in  Gardening,  are  of  many  different  kinds,  which 
vary  confiderably  in  their  nature.  They  moitly  confiil  of  a 
flock,  or  thick  main  part,  which  Itrikes  into  the  earth  or 
foil,  and  of  fibrous  or  thread-like  parts,  which  terminate, 
and  are  lent  oft  from  different  portions  of  it,  fpreading 
themfelves  to  great  diltances  in  the  ground,  for  the  purpoie 
of  collecting  the  nourifhment  and  lupport  of  the  particular 
plant. 

The  peculiarities  of  ftruct ure,  and  the  direction  in  the 
flock  parts  of  roots,  have  led  to  feveral  diftinctions  in  regard 
to  their  kinds. 

In  this  way  we  have  perpendicular  and  horizontal  roots,  or 
thofe  which  defcend  and  run  down  into  the  earth  or  foil 
in  a  ftraight  downward  direction  ;  and  thofe  which  run 
or  pafs  along  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  a  fuper- 
ficial tranfverfe  maaner :  Jimple  and  compound  or  iranc/xd 
roots,  or  fuch  as  are  perfectly  fingle,  and  without  any  fort 
of  fubdivifion  in  their  parts,  and  fuch  as  are  di-vided  in  a 
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lateral  branched  manner,  with  many  lubdivifions  and  rami- 
fications :  fpindle-Jl.mped  and   tapering  roots,  or  thofe  winch 
have  oblong  thick   upper  parrs,  which  taper  in  a  regular 
gradual  manner  to  the  lower  extremities  :   of  this  nature  are 
the  roots  of  the  common  radilh,  the  parfnep,  the  carrot,  and 
many  others :  bidbous  and  tuberous  roots,  or  thofe  which  have 
a  roundifh,  oval,  fwelling,  bulbous  form,  and  which  are  com- 
pofed,  in  fome  cafes,  of  many  fucculent  imbricated  fcales,  and 
in  others,  of  numerous  involving  coats,  including  three  diflinct 
forts,  as  fcaly  bulbs,  having   the  parts  lying  over  one  an- 
other, as  in   the  root  of  the  lily  ;  tunicated  bulbs,  which 
are  formed  of  fcveral  different  tunics  or  coats  involving  each 
other  in  a  dole  manner,  as  in  the  onion  ;  and  folid  bulbs,  as 
in  the  tulip  ;  and  thofe  which  are  of  a  thick,  flefhy,  knobby, 
folid,  lumpy  form,  whether  of  a  roundifh,  irregularly  knobbed 
or  oblong  fhape,  whether  constituted  of  only  one  knob,  or 
of  feveral  collected  into  bundles :  examples  of  thefe  forts 
are  met   with   in  the  roots  of  the  potatoe,  the  Jerufalem 
artichoke,  anemone,  pxony,  &c.    as  well    as  in   all  thofe 
which  are  made  up  of  a  folid  flefhy  fubftance  :  fibrous  and 
creeping  roots,  or  fuch  as  are  wholly  compofed  of  numerous 
radical   or  (lender  fibrous  parts,  and  are  the  molt  common 
fort,  efpecially  in  various  defcriptions  of  herbaceous  plants, 
confiding  of  roots  of  the  perpendicular,  horizontal,  fimple, 
and  branched  kinds ;  fome  of  which  are  very  thin  and  fine, 
like  threads,  others  fomewhat  of  a  flefhy  nature  ;  and  fuch 
as  run   along  immediately  under  the  furtace  of  the  ground 
to  a  confiderable  length  or  diltance,  emitting  and  fending 
forth  at  certain  points  fmall  fibres  below  and  fhoots  at  the 
upper  parts  :  globular  and   bundled  roots,  or  fuch  as  have 
roundifh,  flefhy,    folid   roots  of  the  tuberous   defcription, 
as  in  the  earth-nut,   &c.  and  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  many 
fmall,  oblong,  flefhy   kernelly   parts  or  knobs,  which  are 
all  conne&ed  on  the  upper  part,  and  terminated  underneath 
in  radicles  or  fibres,  as  in   the  ranunculus,  &c.  :  thefe  are 
alfo   often   termed  grumous   roots  :  granulous  aggregate  and 
pendulous   eluflcred  roots,    or  thole   which   coniill   of  many 
roundifh  knobs,  like  grains  of  corn,  the  whole  of  which  is 
congregated   together,   fo    as  to  form  a  root ;    and   thofe 
which  are  compofed   of  feveral   roundifh   flefhy   knobs   or 
tubers,  which  are  ftrung  on  and  fufpended,  as  it  were,  at 
the   ends  of  fibres,  as   in  the   afphodel  and  many  others  : 
handed  tuberous  and  tejliculated  roots,  or  fuch  as  have  oblong 
tuberous  forms   of  them   which  divide   and  fpread  out  like 
an  open  hand,  and  fuch  as  arc  compofed  of  two  roundifh, 
egg-like,  tuberous  knobs,  united  in  fomewhat  a  telticnlated 
manner :  jointed  and  woody  roots,  or  thofe  which  are  long, 
thickifh,  and  jointed  at  certain  dillances  ;  and  thofe  which  are 
conftantly  becoming  of  a  hard,  tough,  woody  nature,  as  thofe 
of  moil  trees,   fhmbs,  and  under-ihrubs  :   and  downright  or 
tap    roots,  or  thofe  which   have  a   main  flefhy   part,   that 
runs  directly  downwards  in   a  perpendicular  manner,  as  in 
the  carrot,  parfnep,  beet,  &c.  as  well  as  in  fome  forts  of 
tree6  and  fhrubs. 

Garden  roots  are  likewife  further  divided  and  diftinguifhed 
according  to  the  time  of  their  duration  or  lalting  in  the  foil  or 
ground.  In  this  refpett,  there  are  annual  roots,  or  thofe  which 
continue  or  endure  for  one  year  only,  at  the  fartheft,  and 
then  wholly  pcrifh  and  decay,  as  in  all  the  annual  plant  kind  : 
biennial  roots,  or  fuch  as  continue  and  lall  out  for  two  years, 
or  thereabouts,  only,  after  which  they  entirely  decay  and 
are  deftroyed  ;  and  perennial  roots,  or  fuch  as  are  of  many 
years'  duration  or  continuance.  In  fome  cafes  of  this  nature 
both  the  roots  and  Items  arc  perennial,  while  in  others  only 
the  former. 

Roots  of  the  garden  defcription,  for  the  moll  part,  pene- 
trate and  infert  themfelvcs  into  the  foil  or  ground,  in  order 
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to  draw  and  derive  nourilhmeut  and  fupport  from  it  ;  but 
there  are  fome  lew  which  furm  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as 
the  root  of  the  millctoe,  which  attaches  and  fixes  itfelf  to 
the  branches  or  other  parts  of  trees,  being  inferted  between 
their  bark  and  wood,  whence  it  acquires  its  means  of  fup- 
port, the  item  proceeding  in  a  downward  direction  from 
it,  &c. 

In  bulbous  roots  of  different  kinds,  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  regard  to  their  habits  of  growth,  in  fo  far  at 
leaft  as  relates  to  the  depths  which  they  require  to  be  in 
the  earth  or  foil  ;  fome  Handing  in  need  of  being  quite 
fuperficial,  while  others  neceflarily  defcend  to  confiderable 
depths  below  the  furface.  Thefe  circumilances  therefore 
probably  require  much  greater  attention  in  their  cultiva- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  beftowed  upon  them,  in  order 
to  procure  good  roots  of  fuch  kinds. 

The  roots  of  different  kinds  of  garden  plants  require  to 
be  taken  up  at  particular  feafons,  and  to  be  kept  and  pre- 
ferved  for  ufe  in  different  manners,  according  to  their  different 
natures,  and  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  All 
the  roots  of  the  different  flower  bulb  and  tuberous  kinds 
may  be  taken  up  when  the  (talks  decline  towards  the  end 
of  fummcr,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  ; 
they  (hould  then  be  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  fome  gentle 
means,  fuch  as  expofing  them  to  a  dry  current  of  air  and  a 
middling  degree  of  heat,  when  thinly  fpread  out  in  a  fieve, 
or  lome  other  convenient  manner  ;  afterwards,  when  this 
has  been  perfectly  accomplifhed,  they  may  be  put  into 
drawers  in  dry  fituations,  or  hung  up  in  bags  in  fimilar 
places. 

Bulbous  culinary  roots  of  the  onion  kind  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  kept  in  many  different  ways,  as  by  laying 
them  thinly  in  dry  rooms,  roping  them  and  hanging  them  up 
in  dry  airy  places,  and  burning  or  charring  the  root  parts 
of  the  bulbs ;  but  they  feem  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
long  preferved  without  fhooting  while  in  the  open  air,  in 
any  way  that  has  hitherto  been  made  trial  of  in  fuch  inten- 
tion. The  belt  methods  of  proceeding  with  them  are  pro- 
bably thofe  of  taking  them  from  the  ground  after  fome  dry- 
weather,  expofing  them  thinly  to  the  fun  and  air  until  they 
are  become,  in  every  refpect,  perfectly  in  a  Itate  free  from 
any  fort  of  mould  or  moilture,  and  then  either  to  have  them 
roped  and  hung  up,  or  fpread  out  in  a  thin  manner  upon  a 
dry  boarded  floor.  The  warmth  or  heat  of  the  fun  or  fire 
(hould  never  be  fuffered  to  penetrate  into  the  places  where 
they  arc  kept,  but  they  fhould  be  naturally  dry. 

Tuberous  roots,    fuch   as  thofe  of  the    potatoe,  in  the 
general  keeping  crop,  fhould  always  be   taken  up  during  a 
dry   feafon,  and   be   afterwards,  as  quickly   as  poflible,  by 
mild  means,  made  thoroughly  dry  and  free  from  any  mouldy 
matter  that  may  hang  about  them,  when  they   may  be  laid 
up  in  any  place  which    is  free   from   damp,  taking   car- 
cover   them    fufficiently  thickly  with   dry  ftraw   when    i    I 
weather   is  frofty.      Roots  of  the  Jerufalem  artichoke,   and 
other   fimilar  kinds,   may   be   preferved  in   the    fame    wa\ , 
but   without   the   ufe  of  the  Itraw,  as  they  do  not  ftand 
need  of  it. 

Perpendicular  and  tap-roots,  fuch  as  thofe  rot, 

parfnep,  beet,  and  Others  of  the  fame  flefhy  kind,  fometimes 
require  to  be  laid  up  in  order  to  preicrve  them  in  a  |Ui 
moid  (late.  This  is  bell  acCOmpUAwd  by  the  ufe  01  dry 
light  fand,  or  other  fimilar  materials  of  a  light  dry  nature, 
paeking  them  up  in  layers  one  over  the  ol her,  each  fort  to- 
gcther,  in  a  feparate  manner.  In  this  way  they  may  be  well 
preferved  in  a  Itate  fit  for  conflant  ufe.  The  roots  of  celery 
and  cardoous  may  alfo  be  preferved  in  the  fame  way  with 
much  fuccefs  and  advantage  when  necellarv. 
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It  is  occasionally  neceflary  that  the  tap-roots  of  feedling 
plants,  while  they  are  in  the  nurfery,  fhould  be  Shortened,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  their  ftriking  down  too  deep  into  a 
bad  fubfoil,  as  well  as  to  force  out  lateral  horizontal  roots 
in  greater  abundance  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
where  the  foil  is  good,  that  they  may  derive  more  full  nourifh- 
ment  and  fupport,  and  thereby  thrive  in  a  better  and  more 
expeditious  manner. 

The  roots  of  annual  and  biennial  plants  ftand  in  need  of 
being  renewed  every  year,  or  at  the  end  of  every  two  years, 
by  the  fowing  of  their  feeds,  or  the  fetting  of  fome  other 
part  of  them  :  and  the  perennial  roots  are  continued  by  the 
parting,  dividing,  (lipping,  cutting,  and  refetting  of  them 
or  their  different  parts,  as  well  as  by  various  other  methods, 
as  may  be  feen  fully  defcribed  under  their  different  proper 
heads. 

Roots,  in  Medicine.  The  principal  roots  ufed  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic,  are  rhubarb,  rhaponticum,  farfaparilla, 
ipecacuanha,  jalap,  zedoary,  galangal,  caffumenar,  gentian, 
turmeric,  liquorice,  madder,  &c.  See  Rhubarb,  Sarsa- 
parilla,  Ipecacuanha,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  preparing  roots  for  medicinal 
ufe  in  the  eaflern  nations,  which  ftrongly  alter  them  from 
their  original  form  and  appearance.  An  in  (lance  we  have  of 
this  in  the  drug  called  falep,  which  is  no  other  than  the  root 
of  an  orchis  thus  prepared. 

Other  roots  they  alfo  prepare  in  the  fame  manner,  or 
fomething  like  it ;  an  inftance  of  which  we  have  in  fome  of 
the  oriental  ginfeng,  which  is  clear  and  pellucid,  as  a  refin, 
and  friable  like  one,  retaining  very  little  of  the  ilructure  or 
appearance  of  the  root.  Ksempfer  gives  the  method  by 
which  the  people  in  the  Eait  do  this,  and  it  may  be  well 
worth  trying  on  fome  of  our  own  roots. 

The  Chinefe,  this  author  informs  us,  give  their  ginfeng 
its  colour  and  tranfparence  in  this  manner.  They  mace- 
rate the  frefh  root  for  three  days  in  cold  rice-water,  then 
expofe  it  in  clofe  vefTels  to  the  vapour  of  the  fame  water  ; 
after  which  they  carefully  and  leifurely  dry  it,  and  it  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  of  a  brownifh-red  colour,  and  as  tranfparent 
as  a  refin. 

All  the  ginfeng  of  China  is  not  of  this  fort  ;  and  it  has 
been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  fuch  as  was  fo  had  affumed 
that  appearance  by  age,  as  many  of  the  more  fucculent 
roots,  which  have  very  fmall  fibres,  will  become  much  lefs 
opaque  when  perfectly  dry  than  they  were  at  fir  ft  ;  but  ex- 
perience fhews  that  this  is  not  the  cife  ;  for  many  perfons 
have  kept  the  oriental  ginfeng  a  great  many  years,  but  it  has 
never  been  known  to  aiiume  that  appearance.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  if  the  Wed  Indian  ginfeng  were 
treated  in  this  manner,  it  would  equal  the  prepared  ginfeng 
of  the  Eaft ;  for  the  roots  of  fome  of  our  umbelliferous  plants, 
particularly  the  fkirret,  may  be  made  clear  and  tranlparent 
in  this  manner,  by  only  boiling  it  in  common  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  it  in  the  open  air.  Mem.  Acad .  Scienc. 
Par.  1740. 

Roots,  Flower.     See  Flower. 

Root  of  OJleocoUa,  a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fort  of  foft 
and  rotten  matter,  on  which  the  olleocolla  of  Germany  is 
found  in  fandy  grounds. 

The  workmen  feck  after  the  ofteocolla  by  the  dire&ion  of 
certain  lumps  of  a  white  marley  matter,  which  they  find 
lying  on  the  lands  ;  under  this  they  always  find  a  parcel  of 
rotten  vegetable  matter,  branching  out  from  a  main  flem  or 
trunk,  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  up  to  th  :  furface  ;  this  rot- 
ten fubftar.ee  they  call  the  root  of  the  olteocolla  ;  and  they 
obferve,  that  where  the  matter  they  feek  after  is  not  found 
round  it  at  the  time  of  their  digging,  they  need  only  mark 
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the  place,  and  dig  again  a  year  afterwards,  and  they  will 
find  it  formed  in  a  perfect  manner.  The  olleocolla  found 
near  Frankfort  is  all  of  this  kind;  and  we  find  the  holes 
in  the  centre  of  all  the  pieces  through  which  this  root  had 
pafTed.  It  is  fo  tender,  that  it  ufually  moulders  away  on 
the  olleocolla  being  cxpofed  to  the  air  ;  but  fometimes  they 
wafh  it  out.      Phil.  Tranf.  N°  39. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  this  is,  unlefs  the  remains 
of  foffile  branches  of  trees  ;  but  even  then  it  is  as  difficult 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  ofteocolla  about  them, 
as  there  is  none  of  it  found  concreted  where  they  are  not. 
We  have  a  fort  of  ofteocolla  found  with  us  in  what  we  call 
petrifying  fprings  ;  but  as  this  is  done  in  the  water,  it  is  eafier 
to  conceive  how  it  becomes  fo  pure,  than  how  a  foft  and 
pappy  lubftance,  found  in  the  midft  of  a  bed  of  fand,  comes 
not  to  have  fome  fand  embodied  in  it. 

Root,  Indian  Arrow.      See  AilROSV-root. 

Root,   China.     See  Smilax. 

Root,  Falfe  China,  a  fpecies  of  Senecio  ;  which  fee. 

Root,  Fever,  a  fpecies  of  Triofteum  ;   which  fee. 

Root,  Hollow,  a  fpecies  of  Adoxa  ;  which  fee. 

Root,  Rofe.     See  RosE-r««/. 

Root,   Seminal.      See  SEMINAL. 

Root,  Snake.     See  SsAKE-root. 

Root,  Black,  or  Wild  Snake,  of  America,  a  fpecies  of 
Aetna  ;  which  fee. 

Root,  Dr.  IFitt's  Rattle-fnake,  a  fpecies  of  Prenanthes  ; 
v,  hich  fee. 

Root,  Senegaw  Rattle-fnake,  a  fpecies  of  Polygala ; 
which  fee. 

Root,  Sweet,  a  fpecies  of  Glycirrhiza  ;  which  fee. 

Root  of  Scarcity,  in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  a 
plant  of  the  tap-rooted  flefhy  kind,  that  has  much  refemblance 
to  the  beet,  and  which  is  now  cultivated  to  a  very  large 
fize  both  in  the  root  and  top,  as  cattle  food,  where  a  proper 
fort  of  feed  is  provided.  It  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable,  is  eafily 
grown,  and  much  rehfhed  by  horfes  as  well  as  neat  cattle. 
See  Mangel  Wurzel. 

Root-Crops,  fuch  forts  of  field  crops  as  afford  their  pro- 
duce in  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  parfneps, 
&c.  Thefe  forts  of  crops  conltautly  require  to  have  the 
ground  peculiarly  prepared  for  them.  See  thefe  feveral 
heads. 

Some  of  the  crops  require  that  the  land  be  well  pulve- 
rized and  prepared  before  they  are  put  into  it,  and  after 
wards  to  have  the  mould  well  flirred  and  laid  up  about  them 
while  they  are  growing.  They  fhould  alfo,  in  many  in- 
flances,  be  at  firft,  or  in  a  gradual  manner,  thinned,  fet  out, 
and  left  at  fuitable  dill.mces  for  gaining  their  full  and  perfect 
ftates  of  growth.  Some  of  them  ftand  in  need  of  being  re- 
gularly taken  up  out  of  the  ground  at  the  proper  feafon  and 
itored  up,  as  thepotatoe,  carrot,  parfnep,  beet,  &c.  while 
others  may  often  remain  in  the  (oil  until  they  are  confumed, 
as  the  various  forts  of  turnips,  and  fome  others,  not  only 
without  fuflaining  any  great  injury,  but  fometimes  with 
much  benefit.  The  Swedifh  turnip  is,  however,  frequently 
itored  up  with  utility  and  convenience.  When  laid  up  they 
require  to  be  in  a  dry  condition  on  the  outfide,  ami  to  be  de- 
poiited  in  dry  fituations.  Potatoes  fhould  always  be  kept 
dry  and  fecured  from  froft,  by  means  of  draw  or  other  fimilar 
matters  being  laid  round  them. 

Root -Grafting.     See  Engrafting. 

Roo~t-Houfe,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  place  where  roots 
are  depoiitcd  for  the  more  readily  fupplying  live-Hock  of 
different  kinds  with  them.  It  is  of  much  confequence  to 
the  farmer  to  have  this  place  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  (tables, 
feeding-houfes,  and  cattle-fheds.    Thefe  houfes  are  effentially 
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necelTary  wherever  there  is  a  number  of  cows  or  other  forts  of 
cattle  to  be  fupported  on  roots  of  the  carrot,  parinep,  turnip, 
and  potatoe  kinds,  as  well  as  for  cabbages,  as  without  them  it 
would  not  be  only  inconvenient,  but  in  many  cafes,  in  fevere 
weather,  impoflible  to  provide  them  for  the  daily  fupply  of 
fuch  (lock.  The  cabbages  mould  not,  however,  ever  be 
kepi  long  in  thefe  houfes,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  take  on 
the  putrid  fermentation,  and  become  ufelefs.  The  farmer 
ihould  be  careful  that  the  yard-man  conftantly  keeps  fuch 
places  perfectly  clean  and  fweet,  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
contract  no  bad  fmell,  as  cattle  are  in  many  cafes  extremely 
nice  in  their  feeding,  and  when  once  difgutted  with  any  fort 
of  food  of  this  kind,  feldom  take  to  it  again  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Root-houfes  are  always  the  bell  and  fweeteft  when  laid 
over  on  the  infides  with  a  coarfe  plailer,  or  boarded  with 
lome  rough  common  boarding  material.  They  may  in  many 
cafes  be  divided  for  different  forts  of  roots,  with  great  ad- 
vantage and  convenience.  The  doors  of  them  fhould  for  the 
mod  part  be  large,  fo  that  the  carts  may  be  backed  and 
readily  emptied  in  at  them  without  any  difficulty. 

Root,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  denotes  a  quantity 
which,  being  multiplied  by  ltfelf,  produces  fome  higher 
power,  and  it  is  called  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  &c.  root,  according 
to  the  number  of  times  that  the  multiplication  by  itfelf  is 
performed,  that  number  being  always  one  lefs  than  the  deno- 
mination of  the  root  :  thus,  if  a  number  is  multiplied  once 
by  itfelf,  it  is  called  the  fquare  root,  or  2d  root  of  the  pro- 
duct ;  if  twice,  it  is  called  the  cube,  or  3d  root  ;  if  three 
times,  the  biquadrate,  or  4th  root ;  and  fo  on  to  other  roots, 
which,  beyond  the  4th,  are  commonly  denoted  by  the  jth, 
6th,  &c.  root ;  though  ancient  authors,  and  even  fome  mo- 
dern ones,  ufe  particular  denominations  for  all  higher  roots, 
as  we  do  for  the  fquare  root  and  cube  root.  Thas,  the 
2d  root,  is  called  the  fquare  root. 


3d  root 

4th  root 

5th  root 

6th  root 

&c. 


cube  root. 
f  quadrato-quadratum,  or  biqua- 
\  dratic  root. 

furfolid  root. 

quadrato-cubo. 
&c. 


But  fuch  diilin&ions  are  ufelefs,  and  are,  therefore,  now 
commonly  omitted. 

For  the  method  of  extracting  the  roots  of  numbers,  fee 
the  articles  AprROxiMATON  and  Extraction  ;  and  for  a 
table  of  the  fquare  roots  and  cube  roots  of  numbers,  fee 
the  conclulion  of  this  article. 

Roots  of  Equations,  in  Algebra,  denote  fuch  a  number 
or  quantity  as,  when  fubftituted  for  the  unknown  quantity, 
will  produce  an  equality  between  both  tides  of  the  equa- 
tion :  thus,  in  the  equation 

x1  —  6x~  -f-   11  x  =  6,  or  a-5  —  6: **  +   1 1  .v  —  6=0; 

if  we  fubftitute  1  inllead  of  .v,  we  have  1  —  6+11  =  6; 
therefore  1  is  a  root  of  that  equation  :  if  we  fubftitute  2 
inftead  of  .r,  we  have  2  '  —  6.2'+   11.2  =  6;  therefore 

2  is  alfo  a  root  of  the  fame  equation  :   and  if  we  fubftitute 

3  for  x,  then  3  '  —  6  .  31  4-  11.3=6;  and,  therefore, 
3  is  likewife  a  root  of  the  fame  equation  :  hence  the  roots 
are  I,  2,  and  3  ;  that  is,  there  are  three  diftincl  numbers, 
which,  when  fubftituted  for  .v,  will  produce  the  equality 
required.  And  it  is  the  fame  in  all  equations,  viz.  it  has 
always  as  many  roots,  real  or  imaginary,  as  there  are  units  in 
the  index  of  the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
This  property  has  place  in  equations  of  the  mod  fimple  forms, 
as  X2  =  i,x'  =  1,  x*  =   1,  #'  =  1,  &c.  each  of  thefe 


having  as  many  roots  as  there  are  units  in  the  exponent  of 
the  power  :  thus,  the 

two  fquare  roots  of  I,  are  -f   1  and  —  1  ; 

three  cube  roots  of  1,  are   1,  -  I,   +  i  j  —  3,  and  -  §, 

-  hs -  3  ; 

four  4th  roots  of  1,  are  I,  —   J,  +  ,/  —  i.and  —  J  —  1 ; 


fn\'5throot5 
of  1, 


are  1,- 


1 


and 


-  1  + 
4 


^±v{(=i±^/ 
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the  two  latter  forms  containing  each  two  roots,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ambiguous  lign,  +,  which  enters  into  their 
compofition. 

The  doctrine  of  the  roots  of  equations  is  one  of  the  moft 
intricate,  but  at  the  fame  time  moft  interefting,  of  any 
branch  of  algebra.  The  method  of  finding  the  roots  of 
quadratic  equations  is  found  in  the  earlieft  algebraic  authors; 
it  is  even  given,  though  fomewhat  different  in  form,  in  the 
Bija  Ganita,  a  Sanfcrit  algebra,  written  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  1 2th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  tranf- 
lated  into  Perfian  in  1634,  and  lately  into  Englifh  by 
Mr.  Strachey,  of  the  Eall  India  Company's  Bengal  civil 
eftablifhment.  The  folution  of  cubic  equations  was  firft 
publiihed  by  Cardan  about  1540,  though  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  method,  having  received  it 
from  Tartaglia,  who  is  commonly  confidered  as  the  real 
author  ;  however,  Lagrange  attributes  the  general  invefti- 
gation  to  Hudde,  a  celebrated  Dutch  mathematician,  a 
contemporary  of  Defcartes  and  Format.  Equations  of  the 
4th  degree  were  firft  folved  by  Ferrari,  a  pupil  of  Cardan's, 
and  publifhed  by  the  latter  in  1540  ;  fince  which  time  no 
further  extent  has  been  given  to  the  fubjefrt,  the  5th,  and 
all  higher  equations  having  refilled  the  whole  accumulated 
power  of  the  modern  analyfis.  Still,  however,  many  important 
properties  of  the  roots  of  equations  have  been  difcovered  ; 
the  whole  theory  has  been  reduced  to  one  uniform  prin- 
ciple of  operation  ;  and  approximations  have  been  made  in 
all  thofe  cafes  where  direct  methods  of  folution  were  un- 
attainable. We  cannot,  of  courfe,  enter  upon  this  fubject 
at  any  great  length  ;  but  a  fummary  of  the  moft  interefting 
particulars,  though  not  accompanied,  in  all  cafes,  with  their 
demonitration,  will  not,  we  prefume,  be  unacceptable  to  the 
general  reader  ;  in  the  enumeration  of  which  we  fhall  avail 
ourfelves  of  the  Introduction  to  Barlow's  Mathematical 
Tables. 

General  Properties  of  the  Roots  of  Equations. 

1.  Every  equation  of  the  general  form 

*■»  +  A  X"  ■ '  +  B.v™    '  +  C  «— '  +  &c.  +  K  =  c 

has  m  roots  real  or  imaginary  (fee  I.m  iginary Roots)  ;  and 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  continued  producl  ot 
m  factors, 

(.r  -  a)    (x  -    9)    [x  -  ,  )    (x  -  J)  &C.   =  O, 
where  x,  /J,  -.,  J,  &c.  are  the  routs  of  the  equation. 

2.  The  imaginary  roots  of  an  equation  always  enter  in 
pairs,  and  if  a  +  b  v/  —  1  be  one  of  thofi  roots,  a  —  b 
■v/  —  I  is  another  of  them  ;  fo  that  the  fum  of  every  pair 
of  them  is  a  real  quantity,  and  the  fquare  of  their  difference 
a  real  negative  quantity  ;  and  an  equation  can  have  no 
imaginary  root  but  i<  reducible   to   the  above  form.      Thefe 

properties  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  equation  are  generally 
attributed  to  d'Alembi  1 1 , 
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3.  Since  every  equation 

x"  +  Ax-  4-  B*™-1  +  Cxm-~>  +  &c.  +  K=.  o 

is  corapofed  of  the  faftors 

(*  -  a)    (*  -  /3)    (x  -y)    (x  -  S)   &C.  =  O, 

it  is  obvious,  that  if,  by  any  means,  one  of  thofe  roots,  a3  a, 
can  be  found,  the  original  equation  may  be  divided  by  \x  —  a), 
and  thence  be  reduced  to  another  of  lower  dimenfions. 

4.  If  we  fuppofe  the  figns  of  each  of  the  roots  of 
an  equation  to  be  changed,  then  the  co-efficient  of  the 
fecond  term  of  that  equation  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all 
thofe  roots  fo  changed ;  the  co-efficient  of  the  third  term 
equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  products  that  can  be  formed 
with  them,  taken  two  and  two  at  a  time  ;  the  co-effi- 
cient of  the  fourth  term  equal  to  all  the  produces  that  can  be 
formed  with  them,  taken  three  and  three  at  a  time  ;  and  io 
on  to  the  absolute  term,  which  is  equal  to  the  produdl 
of  all  the  roots  ;  thus,  if  a,  b,  e,  d,  be  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion, then  the  co-efficient  of  the  firfl  term  being  1,  that 
of  the 

2d    =   —   (a  -f-  b  4  c  4  d) 
3d    ^         (ab  +  ac  4-  ad  4  Be  4  bd  4  cd) 
4th  =   —  {a be  4  abd  +  acd  4-  bed) 
5th  =         abed 

c.  If  the  fubltitution  of  any  two  numbers,  m  and  n,  in- 
flead  of  the  unknown  quantity  of  an  equation,  give  retults 
with  contrary  figns,  one,  or  fome  odd  number,  of  the  real 
roots  of  the  equation,  are  contained  between  thofe  two 
limits. 

6.  And  converfely,  if  two  numbers  be  fubitituted  for  the 
unknown  quantity  of  an  equation,  which  cqmprife  between 
them  any  odd  number  of  the  roots  of  that  equation,  the 
refults  thus  obtained  mull  neceffarily  have  contrary  figns. 
But  if  two,  or  any  even  number  of  roots,  be  compnftd 
between  thofe  limits,  then  no  change  of  figns  will  take 
place  in  the  refults.  See  a  demon  llration  of  thefe  properties 
in  Barlow's  Tables. 

7.  Therefore,  when  we  fubftitute  for  the  unknown  quan- 
tity of  an  equation  the  feveral  terms  of  the  progreffion, 
o,  I,  2,  3,  &c.  it  will  furnilh  us  with  the  integral  limits  of 
all  the  real  politive  roots  of  that  equation,  provided  it  has 
not  any  that  differ  from  each  other  by  a  quantity  lefs  than 
unity,  or  if  it  have  any  odd  number  of  fuch  roots  ;  but  if 
two,  or  any  even  number  of  its  roots,  be  comprifed  between 
two  confecutive  integers,  then  thefe  fubftitutions  will  not 
enable  us  (at  lead  not  by  the  change  of  fign)  to  difcover 
the  integral  limits  between  which  they  are  comprifed. 

8.  But  if  we  fubftitute  for  the  unknown  quantity  the 
feveral  terms  of  the  progreffion,  o,  A,  2  A,  3  A,  &c.  A  being 
fuppofed  lefs  than  the  difference  of  any  two  of  the  real  roots 
of  the  equation,  then  the  limits  of  every  real  pofitive  root 
will  be  indicated  by  the  feveral  changes  of  figns  in  the  re- 
ipe&ive  refults. 

The  above  two  properties  have  chiefly  reference  to  La- 
grange's method  of  approximation. 

9.  If,  in  an  equation,  whatever  real  value  be  fubfti- 
tuted for  the  unknown  quantity,  the  refult  is  always 
pofitive,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  roots  of  that  equation  are 
imaginary. 

10.  The  figns  of  all  the  roots  of  an  equation  may  be 
changed  from  pofitive  to  negative,  or  from  negative  to 
pofitive,  by  changing  the  figns  of  the  alternate  co-efficients, 
•viz.  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  &c.  ;  and  hence  the  finding  the  real 
roots  of  an  equation  is  reduced  to  that  of  finding  pofitive 
roots  only. 


1 1.  Every  equation  ef  an  odd  degree  has  at  lead  one  rcaJ 
root,  which  will  be  pofitive  if  the  laft  term  be  negative,  or 
negative  if  that  term  be  pofitive. 

12.  Every  equation  of  even  dimenfions,  having  its  laft 
term  negative,  has  at  lead  two  real  roots,  one  pofitive  and 
the  other  negative  ;  but  if  its  laft  term  be  politive,  it  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  no  means  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  the 
roots. 

13.  The  firfl  term  of  an  equation  having  (as  we  have 
fuppofed  throughout)  unity  for  its  co-efficient,  its  greateft 
politive  root  will  be  lefs  than  the  greateft  negative  co- 
efficient plus  1. 

14.  And  the  abfolute  term  of  an  equation  being  divided 
by  the  fum  of  that  term,  and  thegreatelt  co-efficient  having 
a  contrary  fign,  will  give  a  limit  lefs  than  the  lead  root  of 
that  equation. 

15.  An  equation,  having  unity  for  the  co-efficient  of  its 
firft  term,  and  integral  co-efficients  for  all  its  others,  cannot 
have  a  fractional  root,  w's.  its  roots  muft  be  either  integral, 
irrational,  or  imaginary. 

16.  An  equation  cannot  have  more  real  pofitive  roots, 
than  there  are  variations  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  figns  of  its 
co-efficients,  nor  more  real  negative  roots  than  there  are 
permanencies  of  figns. 

Therefore,  when  all  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  real, 
there  are  precifely  as  many  pofitive  roots  as  there  are  varia- 
tions, and  as  many  negative  roots  as  there  are  perma- 
nencies. 

17.  When  any  term  of  an  equation  is  wanting,  or  has  its 
co-efficient  equal  to  zero,  and  the  preceding  and  following 
terms  have  the  fame  figns,  the  equation  has  neceffarily  fome 
imaginary  roots. 

18.  An  equation  cannot  have  all  its  roots  comprifed  be- 
tween two  confecutive  integers,  nor  between  any  two  in- 
tegers, of  which  the  difference  is  not  greater  than  2. 

Thefe  properties,  the  demonllrations  of  which  are  given 
by  different  algebraical  authors,  may  frequently  be  advan- 
tageoufly  confulted  in  determining  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  roots  of  equations. 

On  the  Forms  of  the  Roots  of  Equations. — We  have  before 
obferved,  that  the  roots  of  equations,  beyond  thofe  of  the 
fourth  degree,  cannot  be  generally  exhibited  in  an  analytical 
ferm  ;  yet  from  the  analogy  difcoverable  in  thofe  of  in- 
ferior dimenfions,  there  feems  little  doubt  but  that  thofe 
of  the  fifth  and  higher  dimenfions  partake  of  the  fame 
form. 

When  an  equation  of  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  degree 
has  its  fecond  term  taken  away,  to  reduce  it  to  its  molt 
convenient  form  for  folution,  the  roots  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing form. 

Seeond  Degree. 
x  =  a  n/p,  x  —  a'  iV/  p,  where  a,  a',  are  the  roots  of  1. 

Third  Degree. 

where  a  and  a'  are  the  two  imaginary  roots  of  \/  1. 
Fourth  Degree. 

"  =  ^P ■•+  V  9  *■  V  r      4  where  a,  a\  a\  are 

=  a  %f  p  4  a -\/  q  4  ^  \f  >'    1  the     three     ima- 

ginary   roots    of 


.v  =  a-  */  p  4  "'  </  q  4   a  V 

x  =  o'  \/p  4-   a  \/  q  4  <?  \/  r    J 


Whence 


Whence  it  is  very  natural  to  infer,  that  in  an  equation  of 
the  fifth  degree,  the  roots  will  have  the  form, 

*=        \/ p  +        1/ 9  +        y'r-j- 

x  =  a    tf  p  +  a-  \/  q  +  <r  ^  r  -f-  av  ^/  j 


ROOT. 

(i)  «■ 


*   +    a* 


*'  + 


^* 


n  (n  —  l)  (n  —  2) 


■'  b-  +   &c 


x  =  a'  ;// 


?  +  a*V'»'  +  a    \Zf 


.»■  =  a'  v'/  +  a1  £/  7  +  a    1/  r  +  a    \/s 

5  r>  5  5 

x  =  a'  ^/  p  -f  a    \/  q  +  ar  y  r  +  a'  ^/  s 

where  a,  a',  a,  a',  are  the  four  imaginary  roots  of  iy  1. 

This  generalization  of  the  forms  of  the  roots  of  equations, 
though  generally  cttributed  to  Euler,  is,  we  believe,  due 
to  Waring  j  but  neither  of  thefe  able  analylts  were  able  to 
derive  from  it  the  folutionof  any  general  equation  above  the 
fourth  degree.  On  the  (ubjeft  of  equations,  -viz.  of  finding 
-  their  roots,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Waring's  "  Medi- 


If  b  be  negative,  the  odd  powers  of  b  will  alfo  be  nega- 
tive ;  that  is, 


(*-*)•  = 


(2)  a' 


a— '  b   + 

n{n  —  1)  in  -  2) 


n  (n  —  n) 


b'  - 


Otherwife 


1 

let 


b-  +  &c. 


reprefent  the  index,  and  put  —  = 

a 


tationes  Algebraicx,"  Lea's  "  Refolution  of  the  higher  Q  ;  alfo,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  reprefent  the  firft,  fecond, 
Equations  in  Algebra,"  La  Grange's  treatife  on  the  re-  third,  &c.  terms  of  the  feries,  with  their  proper  figns ; 
folution  "  Des  Equations  Numeriques,"  and  the  Introduc-     then  will 


equations  JNumenq 
tion  to  Barlow's  "  Mathematical  Tables,"  from  which 
we  haie  extracted  the  following  general  fynopfis  of  refolu- 
tion.    See  alfo  Bonnycallle's  Algebra. 

Genera!  Synopfis   of  the  direct  and  approximate  Methods   of 
afcertaining  the  Roots  of  Numbers  and  Equations. 

ExtraBion  of  the  Roots  of  Numbers. 
I.   Let  n  reprefent  the  index  of  the  root, 

x  the  number  of  which  the  root  is  required, 
/■  an  approximate  value  of  £/  .v  ; 

which  may  be  found  by  trial,  or  otherwife,  as  near  as  con- 
venient, and  cither  in  excefs  or  defect :  then  will, 

2  r  (x  —  r") 


I.    yx=  r  + 


very  nearly. 


-  i)r"  +  (n-  1) 

And  ufing  this  new  approximate  value  in  the  fame  way, 
another  value  may  be  found  (till  nearer  ;  and  fo  on,  to  any 
degree  of  accuracy  required. 

This  general  formula  rcfolves  itfelf  into  the  following 
particular  one:,  ; 


:. 

•  * 

— 

r 

-L 

."'■'    +    -v 

3- 

V* 

= 

r 

+ 

r(x-r') 
2  r    4-  x 

4- 

V* 

= 

r 

+ 

2  r(x  —  r') 
fr*  +  3  x  ' 

5- 

V* 

= 

r 

+ 

r  (*  -  r") 
3  rs  4-  2  x 

6. 

V* 

— 

r 

+ 

2  r  (x  —  re) 
7  r*  +  5  * 

:• 

V* 

s= 

r 

+ 

r(x  —  r') 
4''  +  3* 

&c. 

& 

c. 

A 

m 

(3)  «T  + 


(«  +  * 

)" 

= 

("  + 

flQ)   •• 

B 

C 

D 

m    A 

Q 

+ 

m  —  n 
2  n 

BQ 

- 

n 

—  2 

r. 

n 

1" 

CQ 


+  ^^DQ  +   fa., 

4  n 


which  is  by  far  the  moll  convenient  form  in  the  cafe  of 
fractional  or  negative  indices. 

Roots  of  Equations. 
Quadratic  Equations. 

III.  Let  x1  +  ax  —  b  =  o,  or  **  +  ax  =  b,  reprefent 
any  quadratic  equation,  a  and  b  being  either  politive  or  ne- 
gative :  then  will 


—  a 

2 


+ 


\/(t  ♦  •)• 


But  if  a  and  b,  independent  of  the  fign  by  which  they  are 
preceded,  be  always  fuppofed  politive  ;  then  this  general 
formula  rcfolves  itfelf  into  the  four  following  particular 
ones',  viz. 


1 .   x*  4/  "X 


o,  where . 


" a 
2 


By  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

[I.  Let  (a  +  b)  reprefent  any  binomial,  and  n  the  index 
of  the  root  or  power,  which  may  be  either  pofitive  or  ne- 
gative, integral  or  fractional ;  then  will 

(«  +  *)"=» 


x'  —  a x  —  b  ~  o,  where  .1=   —   +    «    /  f—  +6), 
*'  —  ax  +  I  =  o,  where  x  =   —   4j    ..    /(  ' b  \ 

#'  -|-  a  j. •  +  b  =  o,  where  .r  =  —      + 

2    ~ 

By  Sines  and  Tangents. 

I.      x '-  +  px    =    q. 
2 

Put  s/  q  =    tan.  z  ;  then 

P 

f    +     s/  q  x    tan.  i  s,  or 

1    —    \'  q  X    cof.  \  z. 


v/(t  -  »> 


IV. 


ROOT. 

2.     x'  +  px  =   a.  thefe  branches  can  be  found  in  other  binomial  furds,  v. 

,  when  poffible,  is  done  by  the  following  formula  : 
Put  —   ./ n  =   tan.  z;  then  3     .  .   , 

^     A    '  (1)     /  («   ±    </*)    =   *   +    */.T- 

f    +-   */?  x   c°f'  z»  or  (2)  *'  —  i  *  */  (a'  —  ^)  —  i«  =  o. 

I  -  V?  x 


tan.  2. 


(3)  y  =  *■ -  V  («'  -  *)■ 


3.      X  -f-  px   —   ~   1'  By  Sines  anil  Tangents. 

put  _L     /7  =   fin.  %■  then  VI.   In  this  cafe,    it  is  neceilary  to  feparate  the  abov. 

p  general   formula   into  the    following  particular    ones,    ac- 

?—    ^'  q  X    tan.  \  z,  or  cording  as  a  and  £  are  pofitive  or  negative,  as  follows;  vi-z. 

~    </?  X    cof-  h  z-  Form  1.     *    +  ax  -  b  =  O. 


4.        Jc'     -     px    —    —     q. 


2.  .r!   +   fl.v    f   £  =  O. 

3.  ,v:  —  ax  —  b  =  O. 


Put  —  */y  ==   fin.  z;  then  4-     *' -  «*  4-  *  =  o. 

*  I.   Solution  of  Form  T  :   x'  -(-  a  .r  —  b  =  O. 

*  =    I    +  V  7    X    tan.  i  ss,  or  ,  , 

l     +  A/y    X    cof.  i  e.  put  _/i|  =  tan.  z  ;  and    p  tan.  (45s  -  £  - 

Cubic  Equations.  tan.  u. 

By  Cardan's  Rule.  Then  x  _   2         /  JL    x    cot.  2  0. 

V.  Let*'  +  ax  —  b  =  o,  or*'  4-  ax  =  b,  reprefent  V      3 

any  cubic  equation  wanting  its  fecond  term,  and  in  which  2.   Solution  of  Form  2  :  !•'  |jx  +  i  =  o. 

<j  and  b  may  be  either  pofitive  or  negative  ;  then  will  1    /  .  -.  • 

3/n             //*>        8K1  PutT(X/  =  tan.8;and^tan.(45o-iz)  = 

,-*aB  Vit+  v(j  +  2-7)\  + 

(/IT  ~  vAtO}'  «—.-.- .^/f   x    co,2, 

3  /  f  b  /  /  ^  a'\  7  3'   Sot"1'0"  °f  Form  3  :   r  -  ux  -  i  =  o. 

\/    l"a"  v    \X  27/  J     _  This   form  refolves  itfelf  into  two  cafes,    according  as 

4  a  T  \  — '  )'  '6  ^s  or  great:er  'han  I. 

\/  1  2    +  \/  \  4    +  27/"  In  the  firft  cafe,  put  j  (— Y  =  cof.  z,  and   ^  tan. 

Which  latter  form  is  frequently  the  moft  convenient,  as  it  /     0 1  „\  ,an 

requires  only  one  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  whereas  the  ^  2     ' 

former  requires  two.  Thcn  wju  v  _  2        /  JL   x    cofcc.  2  u. 

The  fecond  term  of  a  cubic  equation  may  be  taken  away  \/      3 

by  the  following  formula? :  b    /  1  \- 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  put  —  (  —  V  =  cof.  z,  then  has  * 

Let/  +  py*  +  qy  +  r  =  o.  r        2    \  a  / 

x  —  p  the  three  following  values,  viz. 

Afiume  y  =  ' ;  a  rr  9  q  —  $p' ;  and  b  =  gp  q  — 

2A>        ,„•  1.  '  *  =         2,   /-    x    cof.-. 

zp   -  zjr,  y    3  3 

fo  (hall  x'-\-  ax  —  b  =  o   be  the  transformed   equation  1   a  /              %  s. 

required,    which  will,   under  this   form,   have  integral  co-  2-    «  =  —  z  \/  ~T    x    cof.  (  6oQ  -| \. 

efficients.  V        3  V               3  / 

When  a  is  negative,  that  is,  when  the  equation  is  .x1  —  _  _           /_f_             f   /fi  o s  ^ 

j  x  =  ^,  the  preceding  formula  becomes  *"    '    ~             \/     3  "            \              3  /' 

3  /  f  b  /(^  a  \  X  4"   Solution  of  Form  4:   x~'  —  ax  +  b  =  o. 

1  his  has  alfo  two  cafes,  according  as  —  I  —  1      is   lefs 

VIA       A^l-flM  *  V3/ 

V    1   2  V    V  4         27/  J  "  or  grater  than  1. 

2    /  a  \  ,-  t 

Aii  l       a'  ^   *'     u  .u  i         v.        r  .u  .  u  In  the  firft  cafe,  put  —  I  —  V  —  cof.   z,  and    ^/  tan. 

And  here,  when  —  >  — ,  both  branches  or  the  root  be-  b   \*  / 

27         4  . 

come  imaginary,  and  the  equation  is  faid  to  be  of  the  ir-     *45     ~  2  ~) 

reducible  cafe  ;  no  folution  being  then  obtainable  by  this         Then  will  x  =  —  2       /  —    X    cof.  2  a. 

rule,  except  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  cube  root  of  each  of  y      3 


In 


ROOT. 


In  the  fecond  cafe,  put  —  (V  =  c0^  z>  tncn  nas  r 
the  three  following  values  : 


/a  a 

.     x  =  —  2  \  /  —  x  cof.  — . 

V  3  3 

V  /--  x  cof.  (  6o°  +  --Y 

V  3  V  3  / 


2.      *    = 


8/' -4*/'  +  (2ac-  »d)p-  a>J+  4bd-c'  =  o 
?   =   v/  (i«*  +  2/-  *) 

at  —  c 
r   ~        * ; 

then  will  the  four  roots  of  the  propofcd  equation   be  con- 
tained in  the  following  formulae  ; 


The  two  latter  cafes  of  forms  3  and  4  belong  to  the  ir- 
reducible cafe,  each  of  which  gives  three  real  roots  or 
values  of  .\-  ;  whereas  the  other  forms  have  each  only  one 
real  root.      See  IRREDUCIBLE  Cafe. 

By  infinite  Series. 

Let  x'  +  ax  =  b  reprefent  any  cubic  equation,  in  which 
a  and  b  may  be  each  either  pofitive  or  negative. 

2  b  ,  27  l' 


±,{(fc=*>+,-,l 


+  */ 


KW— >} 


Allume  — —  "  " -r-=r   =■  C,   and 

^[2(27^  +  42)]  27J- 


4"' 


The  above  rule  was  only  generalized  by  Simpfon,  it  is 
originally  due  to  Ferrari,  though  commonly  afcribed  to 
Bombelli. 

By  Defcartes'  Rule. 

IX.  Let  xs  +  a  x7  +  b  x  +  c  =  o,  be  any  biquadratic 
equation,  wanting  its  fecond  term. 

Find  the  value  of  y  in  the  double  cubic  equation 


-  ;  then, 


x  =  J>  X   [I  + 


2.5 


■•<{ 


6.9 

+  &c],  or 


+ 


.9.12.15 


+ 


fx[i+  I—  *•  A  + 

L         6.9  12 .  15 


18.21 

*C  +  &c] 

In   which  laft   form,    A,   B,   C,   &c.    reprefent   the    pre- 
ceding terms. 

27  b'  +  4<i' 


/  +  2  a  y1  4  ((j1  —  4  r )  /  -  b1  —  o ; 

2  .  C.. .  17     tnen  wl"  tne  ^our  valuss  of  a;  be  comprifed  in  the  formulae 
6. 9... 21  •  i  x 


ir  li    + 


Again,  affume  2   •   /      -  =  p, 

then, 


fx  =  ?  X   [  I  - 


and 


27  A' 


3-6 

71  -  &c],  or 


x  =  a  x 


[> 


^  A 


*  B 


3.6  9.  12 

•C  -  &c] 

In  which,  alfo,  A,  B,  C,  &c.  are  the  preceding  terms. 

Both  thefe  feries  arc  correft  analytical  expreffions  for  the 
value  of  x,  in  the  general  cubic  equation  .v  4  a  x  =  b  ; 
but  they  are  not  equally  commodious  for  the  purpofes  of 
folution. 

The  former  mull  be  ufed  in  all  cafes  when  <i  is  pofitive, 
as  alio  when  a  is  negative,  and  4^  greater  than  54^; 
and  the  latter  when  a  is  negative,  and  4  a  lefs  than  54  i1  ; 
becaufe  then  ~,  in  both  cafes,  will  be  lefs  than  unity,  and 
the  feries  will,  therefore,  be  converging  ones. 

Biquadratic  Equations. 

By  Simpfon' J  Rule. 

VIII.  Let  x*  +  a  x1  +  bx  +  c  x  +  d  =  o,  be  any 
equation  of  the  fourth  d?gree,  in  which  a,  b,  c,  d,  may  be 
any  numbers  at  pleafure,  pofitive,  negative,  or  zero 


By  Euler's  Rule. 

X.  Let  .*:'  —  ax"  —  bx  —  c  =  o,  be  any  biquadratic  equa- 
tion, wanting  its  fecond  term,  a,  b,  and  e,  being  any  num- 
bers, pofitive,  negative,  or  zero. 

A  flume       /=  \a ;  h  =  —  ;  g  =  -rV  «'  +  \  t. 

04 

Then  find  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

V    +  //  +  g  y  -  h  =  O, 

which  let  be  p,  7,  and  r. 

Then  will  the  four  values  of  .v  in  the  original  equation  be 
15.  18    exprefled  as  follows. 
When  //  is  pofitive, 


2.5...  14 
3.6... 18 


1   ! 


'4 


l  (1  root  x  = 
2d           x  — 
3d           x  -   - 
4th          x  =   - 

s'P  +    -J  q  +    S  r 

a//>  —    \/  q  +    %/  r 

■   a'/>  +    /  ?  -    \/  r 

■  Vt  —  %f  q  +  </  ' 

b  is  negative, 

1  ft  root  .v  = 
2d           .a  =: 

3d           x  =  - 
4th           X  =    ■ 

//>  +  v  9  -  V 

s'  P   -     v'   ?    +     v" 

-  SP  +  V  q  +  •»■ 

-  v'  /  -  v'  q  -  •  r 

Equations  in-gcneral. 

/?y  Approximation. — F/V/?  Method. 

XI.  Let  *"  +  a  *"    '  +  Z  x"  -'  +  r  *"-•  +  ,7 a-"-  *  +  &c. 
O,  be  any  general  equation,  in  which  a,  b,  c,  d,  Sic.  arc 


Find  the   valui  s  of  p,  q,  and  r,  by  means  of  the  three     any  numbers,  pofitive,  negative,  or  zero  ;  then  r  being  an 
equations  approximate  value  of  v,   we  have 


ROOT. 


(n  —  l)r"  +  (n  -  2)ar"~'  +  (b  —  3)  b  r"~'  + 

(a  —  4)  cr"-'+  &c 


'-■  +   (n  —  2)  b  r" 
c  r"~*+  &c. 


+ 


n  r"    '  4-  (b   —   1)  a  r 

(■-$) 

nearly,  which  general  form  refolves  itfelf  into  the  following 
particular  ones  ;  w'z. 

Equations  of  the  third  Degree. 

2.  At1  +  a  x"-  +  bx  +  c  =  o; 

2  r!  4-  a  r~  —  e 

x  = -. 

3  r"  A-  2ar  -r  I 

Equations  of  the  fourth  Degree. 

3.  x*  4  a jc1  4  b x*  + c x  +  d  =  o; 

3r'  -f  2ar'  +  br"  —  d 

x  =  J         ■ . 

4.1-'  4  3  a  r  -\-  2  b  r  +  c 

Equations  of  the  fifth  Degree. 

4.  .*•"'  +  a  x^  +  bx~  4-  f  x1  4-  </  *■    f  f  =  o  ; 

4  r'  +  3  a  r'  4-  2  £  r;  ttr*-( 
5c1  f  4ar'  +  3<r:  +  2tr  +</ 
&C.  &c. 

By  the  fecond  Method. 

XII.  Let  .r"+«-4h*-:+  cx"->  +  dxn-*+  Sec. 
=  10,  be  any  general  equation,  as  before,  and  ;■  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  x ;  then  making 

r"+  ar"-'  4  b  r"~>  4  cr"~>  4  «fr',-*+  &c.  =  <u 
we  (hall  have 

(to  —  1))  2  r 


-    3- 


1 .  j=r  + 

Or, 

2.  jr  =  r  ■' 


(b  —  1)  w  4  {>'  4   1)  r"+  (n  —  1)  a  f~l  + 

(b  —  3)  br"~-  +  &C. 


(< 


v)  2  r 


(b  -  l)w  4  (»  +   I)  »•"+   (»-   i)«f""'  + 
(»  —  3)  4  r"-;+  &c. 

The  firft  formula  being  applicable  to  the  cafe  in  which 
r  is  greater  than  unity,  and  the  fecond  to  thofe  in  which 
it  is  lefs. 

Thefe  general  formula?  refolve  themfelves  into  the  follow- 
ing particular  ones  ;  vh. 


Equations  of  the  third  Degree. 
4  a  \!  -j-  b  x  ~  to  ; 
(to   —  -v)  r 


x  =  r  + 


to  or  v  -f-  2  r1  4  a  r 

Equations  of  the  fourth  Degree. 
4.  .\-v  +  a  x'>  4  hx*  4  c  x  =  to  ; 

(to  —  i»)  2  r 


r  + 


3worjD+  5r'  +  3ar'  +  Jr-  c  r 
Equations  of  the  fifth  Degree. 
5.  .rs  4-  <i  *'  4  b  x~  4  c  xz  +  dx  — .  to  ; 
(to  —  i')  r 
2w  or  2v+  3  r'+2ar'-{-br    —  d  r 

The  latter  formula?,  which  are  by  far  the  mod  converg. 
ing,  were  firft  pubiilhed  by  Mr.  Barlow,  in  No.  12.  of  Ley- 
bourn's  Mathematical  Repofitory  ;  with  reference  to  which 
we  propofe  giving  one  example  by  way  of  illultration. 

Example. — Given  *'  —  ,2  x  =  5. 

Aftume  r  =  2,  then  (by  formula  1), 

r ■•■=         8 


—  2  r  =n  —  4 

1)  =  4 

TO  =  5 

TO   —  f  =  I 

r  =  2 


2  r   =  16 

TO       =      5 


2 1  divifor. 


vhence 


1x2 


21 


=  .094. 


Therefore  x  —  2.094  nearly. 

Affume,  therefore,  r  =  2.094,  then, 

r'  =  9.181846584            2  r'  =  18.363693168 
—  2r—  4.188  to=     5 


•y  =  4'99384658+ 
if  =^5j 

TO  —  01  =       .OO6153416 

r  =  2.094 

r(w-v)=    .012885253 

.012885253 
whence 


*3-363693I<58 


.0005515. 


23-3<53693I 

Therefore  x  =  -09455 15  nearly  ;  which  is  true  to  the  ne 
figure  in  the  eighth  place,  by  only  two  fubftitution*. 


TA8I.& 


ROOT. 


Table  of  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots,  from  I  to  1200. 


Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cabe  Roots. 

Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

I 

I  .OOOOOOO 

I. OOOOOOO 

5l 

7.1414284 

J.7084298 

IOI 

10.0498756 

4.6570095 

2 

I.4I42136 

1. 2599210 

52 

7.21 1  1026 

3-73251II 

102 

IO.O995O49 

4.6723287 

3 

I.7320508 

1.4422496 

53 

7.2801099 

3.7562858 

IO3 

IO.I488916 

4.6875482 

4 

2.0000000 

1. 587401 1 

54 

7.3484692 

3.7797631 

104 

IO.I980390 

4.7026694 

5 
6 

2.2360680 

1.7099759 

55 

7.4161985 

3.8029525 

105 

IO.2469508 

4.7176940 

2.4494897 

1. 8171206 

56 

7.4833148 

3.8258624 

I06 

IO.295630I 

4-7326235 

7 

2.6457513 

1.9129312 

57 

7-5498344 

3.848501  I 

IO7 

IO.3440804 

4-7474594 

8 

2.8284271 

2.0000000 

58 

7.6157731 

3.8708766 

108 

IO.3923048 

4.7622032 

9 

3.OOOOOOO 

2.0800837 

59 

7.681 1457 

3.8929965 

I09 

IO.4403065 

4.7768562 

10 

3.1622777  * 

2-1544347 

60 

7.7459667 

3.9148676 

no 

IO.4880885 

4.7914199 

11 

3.3166248 

2.2239801 

61 

7.8102497 

3.9364972 

1 11 

,o-5356538 

4.8058955 

12 

3.4641016 

2.2894286 

62 

7.8740079 

3-95789«5 

1 12 

10.5830052 

4.8202845 

'3 

3-6°555J3 

2-3513347 

63 

7-9372539 

3-979057I 

"3 

10.6301458 

4.8345881 

H 

3.7416574 

2.4101422 

64 

8.0000000 

4.OOOOOOO 

114 

10.6770783 

4.8488076 

IS 

3-8729833 

2.4662121 

65 

8.0622577 

4.0207256 

"5 

10.7238053 

4.8629442 

16 

4.0000000 

2.5198421 

66 

8.1240384 

4.O41  2401 

116 

10.7703296 

4.8769990 

17 

4.1231056 

2.5712816 

67 

8.1853528 

4.0615480 

117 

10.8166538 

4.8909732 

18 

4.2426407 

2.6207414 

68 

8.24621 13 

4.0816551 

118 

10.8627805 

4.9048681 

'9 

4.3588989 

2.6684016 

69 

8.3066239 

4.IOI5661 

119 

10.9087121 

4.9196847 

20 

4.4721360 

2.7144177 

70 

8.3666003 

4.1212853 

120 

10.9544512 

4.9324242 

21 

4-582575; 

2-7589243 

Is 

8.4261498 

4. 1 408 1 78 

121 

I  I. OOOOOOO 

4.9460874 

22 

4.6904158 

2.8020393 

72 

8.4852814 

4. 1  601 676 

122 

1 1. 0453610 

4.9596757 

23 

4-79583'5 

2.8438670 

73 

8.5440037 

4-I793390 

I23 

11.0905365 

4.9731898 

24 

4.8989795 

2.8844991 

74 

8.6923253 

4.I983364 

124 

II. 1355287 

4.9866310 

25 

5.0000000 

2.9240177 

75 

8.6602540 

4.2171633 

I25 

1 1. 1803399 

5.0000000 

26 

5.0990195 

2.9624960 

76 

8.7177979 

4.2358236 

126 

1 1.2249722 

5.0132979 

27 

5.1961524 

3.0000000 

77 

8.7749644 

4.25432IO 

127 

1 1.2694277 

5.0265257 

28 

5.2915026 

3.0365889 

78 

8.8317609 

4.2726586 

128 

1 1. 3137085 

5.0396842 

29 

5.3851648 

3.0723168 

79 

8.8881944 

4.2908404 

129 

1 1. 3578167 

5.0527743 

3° 

5.4772256 

3.1072325 

80 

8.9442719 

4.3088695 

130 

"•4017543 

5.0657970 

31 

5.5677644 

3. 1 41 3806 

81 

9.OOOOOOO 

4.3267487 

'31 

11.4455231 

5.0787531 

32 

5.6568542 

3. 1 74802 1 

82 

9.0553851 

4.3444815 

132 

11.4891253 

5.0916434 

33 

5.7445626 

3-2075343 

83 

9.1 104336 

4.3620707 

!33 

11.5325626 

5.1044687 

34 

5.8309519 

3.23961 18 

84 

9.1651514 

4-3795>9» 

'34 

11.5758369 

5.1 172299 

35 

5.9160798 

3.2710663 

85 

9.2195445 

4.3968296 

•35 

1 1. 6189500 

5.1299278 

36 

6.0000000 

3.3019272 

86 

9.2736185 

4.4140049 

136 

1 1. 661 9038 

5.1425632 

37 

6.0827625 

3.3322218 

87 

9-32737yi 

4.4310476 

'37 

1 1.7046999 

5-'55'367 

38 

6. 1 644 1 40 

3-36l9754 

88 

9.3808315 

4.4479602 

138 

«i-7473444 

5- 1676493 

39 

6.24499S0 

3-39'2U4 

89 

9-43398I1 

4.4647451 

*39 

1 1. 7898261 

5.1801015 

40 

6-3245553 

3-4' 995 '9 

9° 

9.4868330 

4.4814047 

140 

1 1. 8321596 

5.1924941 

41 

6.403 1242 

3.4482172 

91 

9-5393920 

4.4979414 

141 

1 1. 874342 1 

5.2048279 

42 

6.4807407 

3.4760266 

92 

9.5916630 

4-5 '  43574 

142 

i'-1,"  63753 

5.2171034 

43 

6-5574385 

3-5°3398i 

93 

9.6436508 

4.5306549 

'43 

1 1.9582607 

5.2293215 

44 

66332496 

3-5303483 

94 

9-6953597 

4.5468359 

144 

12.0000000 

5.241482S 

45 

6.7082039 

3-5568933 

95 

9-7467943 

4.5629026 
4.5788570 

'45 
146 

12.0415946 

5-25358;9 

46 

6.7823300 

3.5830479 

96 

9.7979590 

12.0830460 

5.2656374 

47 

6.8556546 

3.6088261 

97 

9.8488578 

4.5947009 

'47 

12.1243557 

5.2776321 

48 

6.9282032 

3.634241 1 

98 

9.8994949 

4.6104363 

148 

12.1655251 

5.2895725 

49 

7.0000000 

3.6593057 

99 

9.9498744 

4.6260650 

149 

12.2065556 

5.3014592 

5° 

7.0710678 

3.6840314 

100 

10.0000000 

4.6415888 

150 

12.2474487 

5.3132928 

Vol.  XXX. 


3  IT 


ROOT. 


Table  of  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots. 


Number.   Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Number. 

, 

Square  Roots.  '   Cube  Knots. 

'51 

152 

'53 

154 

15s 

12.2882057 
12.3288280 
12.3693169 
12.4096736 
12.4498996 

5.3250740 
5.3368033 
5.3484812 
5.3601084 
5.3716854 

201   1 

202 

203 

204 

205 

14.1774469 
14.2126704 
14.2478068 
14.2828569 
14.3178211 

5.8577660 
5.8674643 
5.8771307 
5.8867653 
5.8963685 

251 

252 

253 

254  j 

255  j 

15.8429795  i   6.3079935 
15.8745079  1   6.3163596 

1 5-9059737  ;   6.3247035 

•5-9373775  1  6.3330256 
15.9687194  |  6.3413257 

156 

157 
158 

'59 

160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

169 
167 
168 
160 
170 

12.4899960 
12.5299641 
12.5698051 
12.6095202 
12.6491 106 

5.3832126 
5.3946907 
5.4061202 
5.4175015 
5.4288352 

206  ,  I4.3527OOI 

207  I4.3874946 

208  |  I4.422205I 

209  I4.4568323 

210  |  I4.49I3767 

5.9059406 
5.9154817 
5.9249921 

5-9344721 
5.9439220 

256 

257 
258 
259 
260 

16.0000000  \     6.3496042 
16.0312195  1  6.357861 1 

16.0623784  !  6.3660968 
16.0934769     6.37431 1 1 
16.1245155     6.3825043 

12.6885775 
12.7279221 
12.7671453 
12.8062485 
12.8452326 

5.44OI  2  l8 
5.4513618 
5.4625556 

5-4737037 
5.4848066 

211  I 

212  1 

213  ! 

214 

215 

14.5258390 
14.5602198 

»4-5945I95 

14.6287388 
14.6628783 

5-95334'8 
5.9627320 
5.9720926 
5.9814240 
5.9907264 

261 
262 
263 
.264 
265 

16.1554944  ;    6.3906765 
16.1 864141       6.39S82-9 

16.2I72747   !    6.4O69584 

16.2480768  :  6.4150687 
16.2788206  j  6.4231583 

12.8840987 
12.92284S0 
12.9614814 
1 3.0000000 
13-0384048 

5.4958647 
5.5068784 
5.5I784S4 
5.5287748 
5-5396583 

216 

217 
218 
219 

220 

22 1 
222 
223 
224 
225 

14.6969385 

I4-73°9I99 

14.7648231 

14.7986486 
H-8323970 

6.0000000 
6.0092450 
6.0184617 
6.0276502 
6.0368107 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

16.3095064   6.4312276 
16.3401346   6.4392767 
16.3707055    6.4473057 
16.4012195    6.4553148 
16.4316767  ,  6.4633041 

171 
172 
'73 
»74 
»75 

13.0766968 
13.1 148770 
13.1529464 
13.1909060 
13.2287566 

5.550499I 
5.5612978 
5.5720546 

5.5827702 

5-5934447 

14.8660687 

14.8996644 

'4-933  «845 
14.9666295 

15.0000000 

6-0459435 
6.0550489 

6.0641270 

6.0731779 

6.0822020 

271 
272 

273 
274 

275 

16.4620776  j  6.4712736 

16.4924225  ;   6.4-92236 
16.5227116  .   6.^871541 
16  5529454  j  6.4950653 

16.5S3I24O  :   6.^029572 

176 

177 
178 
179 
180 

13.2664992 

'3-3°4'347 
13.3416641 
13.3790882 
13.4164079 

5.6040787 
5.6146724 
5.6252263 

5.63,-7408 
5.6462162 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

15.0332964 
15.0665192 
15.0996689 
15.1327460 
15.1657509 

6.091 1994 
6. 1001702 
6. 1 09 1 147 
6.1180332 
6.1269257 

276 

277 
278 
279 
280 

16.6132477 
16.643317O 
16.673332O 

16.703293I 
16.7332OO5 

6.5I083OO 
6.5186839 
6.5265189 

6-534385I 
6.5421326 

181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

13.4536240 
J3-49°7376 

J3-5277493 
13.5646600 
13.6014705 

5.6566528 
5.667051 1 
5.67741 14 

5.6877340 
5.6980192 

231 
232 

233 

-34 
235 

15.19'  6842 
15.2315462 
15-2643375 
15.2970585 

J5-3297097 

6-i357924 
6-1446337 
6-1534495 
6.1622401 
6. 1 7 10058 

281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

16.7630546 
16.7928556 
16.8226038 
16.8522995 
16.8819430 

6.5499I  l6 
6.5576722 
6.5654144 

6-5731385 
6.5808443 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

13.6381817 

'3-6747943 
13.7113092 
13.7477271 
13.7840488 

5.7082675 
5.7184791 
5.7286543 

5-7387936 
5.7488971 

236 
237 
*38 

239 
240 

241 
242 

243 

244 

245 

15.3622915 
15.3948043 
15.4272486 
15.4596248 
!5-49'9334 

6.1797466 
6.1884628 
6.1971544 
6:2058218 
6.2144650 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

16.9II5345 
16.94IO743 
16.97O5627 
I7.OOOOOOO 
I7.O293864 

6.5885323 
6.5962023 
6.6038,45 
6.6l  I489O 
6.619I060 

191 
192 

193 
194 

'95 

13.8202750 
13.8564065 
13.8924440 
13.9283883 
13.9642400 

5.7589652 
5.7689982 
5.7789966 
5.7889604 
5.7988900 

!5-524'747 

!5-5563492 

I5-5884573 
15.6204994 

15.6524758 

6.2230843 
6.2316797 
6.2402515 
6.2487998 
6.2573248 

291 

292 

293 
2  94 
295 

17.0587221 
I7.0880075 
I7.I  I72428 
I7.I464282 
I7.I75564O 

6.6267O54 
6.6342874 
6.6418522 

6-6493998 
6.65693O2 

196 
197 
198 
199 

200 

14.0000000 
14.0356688 
14.0712473 
14.1067360 
14. 142 1 356 

5.8087857 
5.8186479 
5.8284767 
5.8382725 
5.8480355 

246 

247 
248 
249 
250 

15.6843871 
15.7162336 
15.7480157 

'5-7797338 
15.8113883 

6.2658266 
6.2743054 
6.2827613 
6.291 1946 
6.2996053 

296 

297 
298 
299 
300 

I7.2046505 
I7.2336879 
I7.2626765 
I7.2916165 
I7.3205081 

6.6644437 
6.6719403 
6.67942OO 
6.680883I 
6.6943295 

ROOT 


Tabu:  ot  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots. 


ROOT. 


Table  of  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots. 


Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  R^ots. 

Number. 

Squar*-  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

45 1 

21.2367606 

7.6687665 

501 

22.3830293 

7.9422931 

55* 

23-4733892 

8.1981753 

452 

21.2602916 

7.6744303 

502 

22.4053565 

7-9475739 

552 

23.4946802 

8.2031319 

453 

21.2837967 

7.6800857 

5°3 

22.4276615 

7.9528477 

553 

23-5'5952o  . 

8.2080825 

454 

21.3072758 

7.6857328 

504 

22.4499443 

7.9581 144 

554 

23-5372046 

8.2130271 

455 

21.3307390 

7-69I37I7 

5°5 

22.4722051 

7-9633743 

555 

23-5584380 

8.2179657 

456 

2J-354'565 

7.6970023 

506 

22.4944438 

7.9686271 

556 

23-5796522 

8.2228985 

457 

zi-3775583 

7.7026246 

507 

22.5166605 

7-973873> 

557 

23.6008474 

8.2278254 

458 

21.4009346 

7.7082388 

508 

22.5388553 

7.9791122 

55« 

23.6220236 

8.2327463 

459 

21.4242853 

7.7138448 

509 

22.5610283 

7.9843444 

559 

23.6431808 

8.2376614 

460 

21.4476106 

7.7194426 

510 

22.5831796 

7.9895697 

560 

23.6643191 

8.2425706 

461 

21.4709106 

7.7250325 

511 

22.6053091 

7.9947883 

561 

23.6854386 

8.2474740 

462 

21.4941853 

7.7306141 

512 

22.6274170 

8.0000000 

562 

23.7065392 

8.2523715 

463 

21.5174348 

7.7361877 

5J3 

22.6495033 

8.0052049 

563 

23.7276210 

8-2572633 

464 

21.5406592 

7-74J7532 

5H 

22.6715681 

8.0104032 

564 

23.7486842 

8.2621492 

465 
466 

21.5638587 

7.7473109 

5'5 

22.6936114 

8.0155946 

565 
566 

23.7697286 

8.2670294 

21.5870331 

7.7528606 

516 

22-7i56334 

8.0207794 

23-7907545 

8.2719039 

467 

21.6101828 

7.7584023 

5J7 

22.7376340 

8.0259574 

567 

23.8117618 

8.2767726 

468 

21.6333077 

7.7639361 

518 

22.7596134 

8.031 1287 

568 

23-83275°6 

8.2816355 

469 

21.6564078 

7.7694620 

519 

22.7815715 

8.0362935 

569 

23-8537209 

8.2864928 

470 

21.6794834 

7.7749801 

520 

22.8035085 

8.0414515 

570 

23.8746728 

8.2913444 

47i 

21.7025344 

7.7804904 

521 

22.8254244 

8.0466030 

57i 

23.8956063 

8.2961903 

472 

21.7255610 

7.7859928 

522 

22.8473193 

8.0517479 

572 

23.9165215 

8.3010304 

473 

21.7485632 

7.7914875 

523 

22.8691933 

8.0568862 

573 

23-9374i84 

8.3058651 

474 

21.7715411 

7-7969745 

524 

22.8910463 

8.0620180 

574 

23.9582971 

8.3106941 

475 

21.7944947 

7.8024538 

525 

22.9128785 

8.0671432 

575 

23-979'576 

8-3i55!75 

476 

21.8174242 

7.8079254 

526 

22.9346899 

8.0722620 

576 

24.0000000 

8-3203353 

477 

21.8403297 

7.8133892 

527 

22.9564806 

8-0773743 

577 

24.0208243 

8.3251475 

478 

21.863211 1 

7.8188456 

528 

22.9782506 

8.0824800 

578 

24.0416306 

8.3299542 

479 

21.8860686 

7.8242942 

529 

23.0000000 

8.0875794 

579 

24.0624188 

8-3347553 

480 

21.9089023 

7-8297353 

53° 

23.0217289 

8.0926723 

580 

24.0831891 

8-3395509 

481 

21.9317122 

7.8351688 

S31 

23-0434372 

8.0977589 

581 

24.1039416 

8-3443410 

482 

21.9544984 

7.8405949 

532 

23.0651252 

8.1028390 

582 

24.1246762 

8.3491256 

483 

21.9772610 

7.8460134 

533 

23.0867928 

8.1079128 

583 

24-'453929 

8-3539047 

484 

22.0000000 

7.8514244 

534 

23.1084400 

8.1 129803 

584 

24.1660919 

8.3586784 

485 

22.0227155 

7.8568281 

535 

23.1300670 

8.1 180414 

585 

24.1867732 

8-3634466 

486 

22.0454077 

7.8622242 

536 

23-I5"5738 

8.1230962 

586 

24.2074369 

8.3682095 

487 

22.0680765 

7.8676130 

537 

23.1732605 

8.1281447 

587 

24.2280829 

8.3729668 

488 

22.0907220 

7.8729944 

538 

23.1948270 

8. 1 33 1 870 

588 

24.2487 1 13 

8.3777188 

489 

22.1133444 

7.87S36S4 

539 

23.2163735 

8.1382230 

589 

24.2693222 

8.3824653 

490 

22-'359436 

7-8837352 

540 

23.2379001 

8.1432529 

590 

24.2899156 

8.3872065 

491 

22.1585198 

7.8890946 

54i 

23.2594067 

8.1482765 

59i 

24.3104916 

8-39I9423 

492 

22. 1810730 

7.8944468 

542 

23.2808935 

8-I532939 

592 

24-33I0501 

8.3966729 

493 

22.2036033 

7.8997917 

543 

23.3023604 

8. 158305 1 

593 

24-35'59!3 

8.4030981 

494 

22.2261108 

7.9051294 

544 

23.3238076 

8.1633102 

594 

24.3721152 

8.4061 180 

495 

22.2485955 

7.9104599 

545 

23-345255i 

8.1683092 

595 

24.3926218 

8.4108326 

496 

22.2710575 

7.9157832 

546 

23.3666429 

8.1733020 

596 

24.4131112 

8-4I554I9 

497 

22.2934968 

7.92  T  0994 

547 

23.3880311 

8.1782888 

597 

24-4335834 

8.4202460 

498 

22.3159136 

7.9264085 

548 

23.4093998 

8.1832695 

598 

24-4540385 

8.4249448 

499 

22-3383°79 

7.93 1 7 104 

549 

23-43°749° 

8.1882441 

599 

24-4744765 

8-4296383 

500 

22.3606798 

7.9370053 

55° 

23-4520788 

8.1932127 

600 

24.4948974 

8.4343267 

ROOT. 


Table  of  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots. 


Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Number 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roois. 

Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

60 1 

24-51 53013 

8.439OO98 

651 

25.5147016 

8.6668310 

701 

26.4764046 

8.8832661 

602 

24.5356883 

s-4436s77 

652 

25.5342907 

8.6712665 

702 

26.4952826 

8.8874882 

6o} 

24.5560583 

8.4483605 

653 

25-5538647 

8.6756974 

703 

26.5141472 

8.8917063 

604 

24.5764115 

8.4530281 

654 

25-5734237 

8.6801237 

704 

26.5329983 

8.8959204 

605 

24.5967478 

8.4576906 

655 

25.5929678 

8.6845456 

705 

26.5518361 

8.9001304 

606 

24.6170673 

8.4623479 

656 

25.6124969 

8.6889630 

706 

26.5706605 

8-9°43366 

607 

24-63737o° 

8.4670001 

657 

25.632OI 12 

8-6933759 

707 

26.5894716 

8.9085387 

608 

24.6576560 

8.4.716471 

658 

25.6515IO7 

8.6977843 

708 

26.6082694 

8.9127369 

609 

24.6779254 

8.4762892 

659 

25.6709953 

8.7021882 

709 

26.6270539 

8.9169311 

6lO 

24.6981781 

,  8.4809261 

660 

25.6904652 

8.7065877 

710 

26.6458252 

8.921 1214 

6ll 

24.7184142 

8-4855579 

661 

25.7099203 

8.7109827 

711 

26.6645833 

8.9253078 

6l2 

24-7386338 

8.4901848 

662 

25.7293607 

8-7I53734 

712 

26.6833281 

8.9294902 

613 

24.7588368 

8.4948065 

663 

25.7487864 

8.7197596 

713 

26.7020598 

8.9336687 

614 

24.7790234 

8-4994233 

664 

25.7681975 

8.7241414 

714 

26.7207784 

8-9378433 

615 

24-799*935 

8.5040350 

665 

25-7875939 

8.7285187 

715 

26.7394839 

8.9420140 

616 

24.8193473 

8.5086417 

666 

25.8069758 

8.7328918 

716 

26.7581763 

8.9461809 

617 

24.8394847 

8-5I32435 

667 

25.8263431 

8.7372604 

717 

26.7768557 

8-9503438 

618 

24.8596058 

8.5178403 

668 

25.8456960 

8.7416246 

718 

26.7955220 

8.9545029 

6,9 

24.8797106 

8.5224321 

669 

25.8650343 

8.7459846 

719 

26.8141754 

8.9586581 

620 

24.8997992 

8.5270189 

670 

25.8843582 

8.750340I 

720 

26.8328157 

8.9628095 

621 

24.9198716 

8.5316009 

671 

25.9036677 

8.7546913 

721 

26.8514432 

8.9669570 

622 

24-9399278 

8.5361780 

671 

25.9229628 

8-7590383 

722 

26.8700577 

8.971 1007 

623 

24.9599679 

8.5407501 

673 

25.9422435 

8.7633809 

723 

26.8886593 

8.9752406 

624 

24.9799920 

8-5453 '73 

674 

25.9615IOO 

8.7677192 

724 

26.9072481 

8.9793766 

625 

25.0000000 

8.5498797 

675 

25.980762I 

8.7720532 

725 

26.9258240 

8.9835089 

626 

25.0199920 

8-5544372 

676 

26.OOOOOOO 

8.7763830 

726 

26.9443872 

8-9876373 

627 

25.0399681 

8.5589899 

677 

26.OI92237 

8.7807084 

727 

26.9629375 

8.9917620 

628 

25.0599282 

8-5635377 

678 

26.O38433I 

8.7850296 

728 

26.9814751 

8.9958829 

629 

25.0798724 

8.5680807 

679 

26.0576284 

8.7893466 

729 

27.OOOOOOO 

9.0000000 

630 

25.0998008 

8.5726189 

680 

26.0768096 

8-7936593 

73° 

27.0185122 

9.0041 134 

631 

25-II97'34 

8.5771523 

681 

26.0959767 

8.7979679 

73' 

27.03701  17 

9.0082229 

632 

25.1396102 

8.5816809 

682 

26.II51297 

8.8022721 

732 

27.0554985 

9.0123288 

633 

25- '  5949"  3 

8.5862047 

68  3 

26.I342687 

8.8065722 

733 

27.0739727 

9.0164309 

634 

25.1793566 

8.5907238 

684 

26.1533937 

8.8108681 

734 

27.0924344 

9.0205293 

(>55 

25.1992063 

8.5952380 

685 

26.1725047 

8.8151598 

735 

27.I  108834 

9.0246239 

636 

25.2190404 

8.5997476 

686 

26.I916017 

8.8194474 

736 

27.1293199 

9.0287149 

637 

25.2388589 

8.6042525 

687 

26.2106848 

8.8237307 

737 

27-H77439 

9.0328021 

638 

25.2586619 

8.6087526 

688 

26.229754I 

8.8280099 

738 

27.1661554 

9.0368857 

639 

25.2784493 

8.6132480 

689 

26.2488095 

8.8322850 

739 

27.1845544 

9.0409655 

640 

25.2982213 

8.6177388 

690 

26.267851  1 

8.8365559 

740 

27.2029410 

9.0450419 

641 

25-3  '79778 

8.6222248 

691 

26.28687S9 

8. 8408227 

74' 

27.2213152 

9.0491 142 

642 

25-3377i89 

8  6267063 

692 

26.3058929 

8.8450854 

742 

27.2396769 

9.053 183 1 

643 

25-3574447 

8.63 1 1 830 

693 

26.3248932 

8-849344° 

743 

27.2580263 

9.0572482 

644 

25-377'55i 

8.6356551 

694 

26.3438797 

8.8535985 

744 

27.2763634 

9.0613098 

645 

25.3968502 

8.6401226 

695 

26.3628527 

8.857S489 

745 

27.2946881 

9.0653677 

646 

25.4165301 

8.6445855 

696 

26.38181  19 

8.8620952 

746 

27.3130006 

9.0694220 

647 

25.4361947 

8.6490437 

697 

26.4OO7576 

S.S663375 

747 

27-33'3007 

9-0734726 

648 

25.4558441 

8-6534974 

698 

26.4196896 

8.8705757 

748 

27.3495887 

9.0775197 

659 

25-4754784 

8.6579465 

695 

26.4386081 

S.  8  748099 

749 

27.367S644 

9.081 5631 
9.0856030  1 

650 

25.4950976 

8.662391 1 

700 

26-4575>3' 

8.8790400 

TJ 

27.3S6u.-9 

ROOT. 


Table  of  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots. 


Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Rnots. 

Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Number. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Routs. 

751 

27-4°43792 

9.0896392 

801 

28-3OI9434 

9.2870440 

851 

29.1719043 

9-4763957 

752 

27.4226184 

9.0936719 

802 

28.3196045 

9.2909072 

852 

29.1890390 

9.4801061 

753 

27.4408455 

9.09770IO 

803 

28.3372546 

9.2947671 

853 

29.2061637 

9.4838136 

754 

27.4590604 

9.IOI7265 

804 

28.3548938 

9.2986239 

854 

29.2232784 

9.4875182 

755 

27.4772633 

9.IO57485 

805 

28.3725219 

9-3024775 

855 

29-2403830 

9.4912200 

756 

27-4954542 

9.IO97669 

806 

28.3901391 

9.3063278 

856 

29-2574777 

9.4949188 

757 

27-5I3633° 

9.II37818 

807 

28.4077454 

9.3101750 

857 

29.2745623 

9.4986147 

758 

27-53I7998 

9.II7793I 

808 

28.4253408 

9.3140190 

858 

29.2916370 

y-5023078 

759 

27-5499546 

9.I2I8OI0 

809 

28.4429253 

9.3178599 

859 

29.3087018 

9.5059980 

760 

27.5680975 

9.1258053 

810 

28.4604989 

9.3216975 

860 

29.32,57566 

9.5096854 

761 

27.5862284 

9.I298061 

8n 

28.4780617 

9-3255320 

86l 

29.3428015 

9.5133699 

762 

27.6043475 

9-I338034 

812 

28.4956137 

9-3293634 

862 

29-3598365 

9.5170515 

763 

27.6224546 

9-'377974 

813 

28.5131549 

9-333I9'6 

863 

29.3768616 

9.5207303 

764 

27.6405499 

9.1417874 

814 

28.5306852 

9-3370i67 

864 

29-3938769 

9.5244063 

765 

27-6586334 

9.1457742 

815 

28.5482048 

9.3408386 

865 

29.4108823 

9.528079+ 

766 

27.6767050 

9.1497576 

816 

28.5657137 

9-3446575 

sr,6 

29.4278779 

9-53 '7497 

767 

27.6947648 

9-'537375 

817 

28.5832119 

9-34y47;!1 

867 

29.4448637 

9-5354'72 

768 

27.7128129 

9-I577I39 

818 

28.6006993 

9-3522857 

868 

29.4618397 

9.5390818 

769 

27.7308492 

9.1616869 

819 

28.6181760 

9.3560952 

869 

29.4788059 

9-5427437 

770 

27-7488739 

9.1656565 

820 

28.635642 1 

9.3599016 

870 

29.4957624 

9.5464027 

77i 

27.7668868 

9.1696225 

821 

28.6530976 

9-3637049 

871 

29.5127091 

9.55C05S9 

772 

27.7848880 

9.1735852 

822 

28.6705424 

9.3675051 

872 

29.5296461 

9-5537I23 

773 

27.8028775 

9-1775445 

823 

28.6879766 

9.3713022 

«73 

29.5465734 

9-5573630 

774 

27.8208555 

9.1815003 

824 

28.7054002 

9.3750963 

874 

29-56349'° 

9.5610108 

11s 

27.8388218 

9.1854527 

825 

28.7228132 

9.3788873 

875 

29.5803989 

9.5646559 

776 

27.8567766 

9.1894018 

826 

28.7402157 

9.3826752 

876 

29.59-2972 

9.5682932 

777 

27.8747197 

9-'933474 

827 

28.7576077 

9.3864600 

«77 

29.6141858 

9-57I9377 

778 

27.8926514 

9.1972897 

828 

28.7749891 

9.3902419 

878 

29.6310648; 

9-5755745 

779 

27.9105715 

9.2012286 

829 

28.7923601 

9.3940206 

879 

29-6479342 

9.5792085 

780 

27.9284801 

9.205 1 641 

830 

28.8097206 

9.3977964 

880 

29.6647939 

9.5828397 

781 

27-9463772 

9.2090962 

831 

28.8270706 

9.40 1 569 1 

881 

29.6816442 

9.58646S2 

782 

27.9642629 

9.2130250 

832 

28.8444102 

9-4053387 

882 

29.69S4848 

9.5900939 

783 

27.9821372 

9.2169505 

833 

28.8617394 

9.4091054 

883 

29-7i53'59 

9.5937169 

784 

28.0000000 

9.2208726 

834 

28.8790582 

9.4128690 

884 

29-732I375 

9-5973373 

785 

28.0178515 

9.2247914 

835 

28.8963666 

9.4166297 

885 

29.7489496 

9.6009548 

786 

28.0356915 

9.2287068 

836 

28.9136646 

9-4203873 

886 

29.7657521 

9.6045696 

787 

28.0535203 

9.2326189 

837 

28.9309523 

9.4241420 

887 

29.7825452 

9.6081817 

788 

38.0713377 

9.2365277 

838 

28.9482297 

9.4278936 

888 

29.7993289 

9.6117911 

789 

28.0891438 

9-2404333 

839 

28.9654967 

9.4316423 

889 

29.8161030 

9.6153977 

790 

28.1069386 

9-2443355 

840 

28.9827535 

9.4353880 

890 

29.8328678 

9.6190017 

791 

28.1247222 

9.2482344 

841 

29.0000000 

9-439 '307 

891 

29.8496231 

9.6226030 

792 

28.1424946 

9.2521300 

842 

29.0172363 

9.4428704 

892 

29.8663690 

9.6262016 

793 

28.1602557 

9.2560224 

843 

29.0344623 

9.4466072 

893 

29.8831056 

9.6297975 

794 

28.1780056 

92599114 

844 

29.0516781 

9.4503410 

894 

29.8998328 

9-6333907 

795 

28.1957444 

9-2637973 

845 

29.0688837 

9.4540719 

895 

29.9165506 

9.6369812 

796 

28.2134720 

9.2676798 

846 

29.0860791 

9-4577999 

896 

29-9332591 

9.6405690 

797 

28.2311884 

9.2715592 

847 

29.1032644 

9.4615249 

897 

29.9499583 

9.6441542 

798 

28.2488938 

9-2754352 

848 

29.1204396 

9.4652470 

898 

29.9666481 

9.6477367 

799 

28.2665881  • 

9.2793081 

849 

29.1376046 

9.4689661 

899 

29.9833287 

9.65 1 3 166 

800 

28.2842712 

9.2831777 

850 

29-IJ47595 

9.4726824 

900 

30.0000000 

9.6548938 

ROOT. 


Tablk  of  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots. 


Number.' 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Hoots. 

Number. 

Square  Hoots. 

Cube  Roots. 

\umber. 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Hoots. 

9OI 

30.0166620 

9.6584684 

95>  : 

30.8382879 

9-8339238 

IOOI 

31.6385840 

10.0033322 

902 

3°-°333148 

9.6620403 

952 

30.8544972 

9  8373695 

1002 

31.6543836 

10.0066622 

903 

30.0499584 

9.6656096 

953 

30.8706984 

9.8408127 

IOO3 

31.6701752 

10.0099899 

904 

30.0675928 

9.6691762 

954 

30.886S904 

9.8442536 

IOO4 

31.6859590 

10.0133155 

905 

30.0832179 

9.6727403 

955 

30.9030743 

9.8476920 

IOO5 

31.7017349  j 

10.0166389 

906 

30.0998339 

9.6763017 

956 

30.9192497 

9.851 1280 

IO06 

31.7175030 

10.01 99601 

907 

30.1164407 

9.6798604 

957 

30.9354166 

9.8545617 

IOO7 

3I-7332<533 

10.0232791 

908 

30.1330383 

9.6834166 

958 

30.9515751 

9.8579929 

IO08 

31.7490157 

10.0265958 

909 

30.1496269 

9.6869701 

959 

30.9677251 

9.8614218 

IOO9 

31.7647603 

10.0299104 

910 

30.1662063 

9.690521  I 

960 

30.9838668 

9.8648483 

IOIO 

31.7804972 

10.0332228 

9" 

30.1827765 

9.6940694 

961 

31.OOOOOOO 

9.8682724 

1011 

31.7962262 

J°-036533° 

912 

3°- '993377 

9.6976151 

962 

31.0161248 

9.8716941 

IOI2 

31.8119474 

10.0398410 

9'3 

30.2158899 

9.7OI  1583 

963 

31.0322413 

9-875"35 

IOI3 

31.8276609 

10.0431469 

914 

30.2324329 

9.7046989 

964 

31.0483494 

9.8785305 

IOI4 

31.8433666 

10.0464506 

9<5 

30.2489669 

9.7082369 

965 

3I.064449I 

9.8819451 

1015 

31.8590646 

10.0497521 

916 

30.2654919 

9-7II7723 

966 

3I.C805405 

9-8853574 

10l6 

31.8747549 

10.0530514 

9»7 

30.2820079 

9-7'53°5' 

967 

31.0966236 

9.8887673 

IOI7 

31.8904374 

10.0563485 

918 

30.2985148 

9.7188354 

968 

3I.II26984 

9.8921749 

I0l8 

31.9061123 

10.0596435 

919 

30.3150128 

9.7223631 

969 

31.1287648 

9.8955801 

IOI9 

31.9217794 

10.0629364 

920 

30.3315018 

9.7258883 

970 

31.1448230 

9.8989830 

1020 

3'-9374388 

10.0662271 

921 

30.3479818 

9.7294109 

971 

31.1608729 

9.9023835 

I02  I 

31.9530906 

10.0695156 

922 

30.3644529 

9-7329309 

972 

31.1769145 

9.9057817 

I022 

31.9687347 

18.0728020 

923 

30.3809151 

9-7364484 

973 

31.1929479 

9.9091776 

IO23 

31.9843712 

10.0760863 

924 

30.3973683 

9-7399634 

974 

31.2089731 

9.9125712 

IO24 

32.0000000 

10.0793684 

925 

30.4138127 

9-74S4-758 

975 

31.2249900 

9.9159624 

IO25 

32.0156212 

10.0826484 

926 

30.4302481 

9.7469857 

976 

31.2409987 

9-9'935'3 

I026 

32.0312348 

10.0859262 

927 

30.4466747 

9.7504930 

977 

31.2569992 

9-9227379 

IO27 

32.0468407 

10.0892019 

928 

30.4630924 

9-7539979 

978 

31.2729915 

9.9261222 

I028 

32.0624391 

10.0924755 

929 

30.4795013 

9.7575002 

979 

31.2889757 

9.9295042 

IO29 

32.0780298 

10.0957469 

93°  • 

30.4959014 

9.7610001 

980 

31.3049517 

9.9328839 

IO3O 

32.0936131 

10.0990163 

93' 

30.5122926 

9.7644974 

981 

31.3209195 

9.9362613 

IO3  1 

32.1091887 

10.1022835 

932 

30.5286750 

9.7679922 

982 

31.3368792 

9.9396363 

IO32 

32.1247568 

10.1055487 

933 

30.5450487 

9-77'4s45 

9«3 

31.3528308 

9.9430092 

1033 

32.1403173 

10. 10881 17 

934 

30.5614136 

9-7749743 

984 

31.3687743 

9-94r>3797 

■°34 

32.1558704 

10.1 120726 

935 

30.5777697 

9.7784616 

985 

31.3847097 

9-9497479 

•o35 
1036 

32.1714159 

10.1153314 

936 

30.5941171 

9.7829466 

986 

31.4006369 

9-953  "38 

32.1S69539 

10.1185882 

937 

30.6104557 

9.78542S8 

987 

3I.416556] 

9-9564775 

1037 

32.2024844 

10.1218428 

933 

30.6267857 

9.7889087 

988 

31.4324673 

9.9598389 

1038 

32.2180074 

10.1250953 

939 

30.6431069 

9.7923861 

989 

31.4483704 

9.9631981 

1039 

32.2335229 

10.1283457 

940 

30.6594194 

9.795861 1 

990 

31.4642654 

9.9665549 

1040 
1041 

32.2490310 
32.2645316 

10.1315941 

941 

30.6757233 

9-7993336 

99 ' 

31.4801525 

9.9699095 

i  10.1348403 

942 

30.6920185 

9.8028036 

992 

31.4960315 

9.9732619 

1042 

32.2800248 

10.1380845 

943 

30.7083051 

9.806271 1 

993 

31.5119025 

9.97661 20 

•°43 

!  IO.I4I3266 

944 

30.7245830 

9.8097362 

994 

31.5277655 

9-9799599 

1044 

32.3109888 

IO.I445667 

945 

30.7408523 

9.8 1 3 1989 

995 

31.5436206 

9-9833°55 

1045 

32.3264598 

IO.I478047 

946 

30.7571130 

9.8166591 

996 

31.5594677 

9.9866488 

1046 

32.3419233 

j  IO.I5IO406 

947 

3°-7733f>5' 

9.8201 169 

997 

31.5753068 

9.9899900 

1047 

32-3573794 

,  IO.I542744 

948 

30.7896086 

9-8235723 

998 

31.591  1380 

9-9933289 

1048 

32.3728281 

IO.I575062 

949 

30.8058436 

9.8270252 

999 

31.6069613 

9.9966656 

1049 

32.3882695 

IO.1607359 

950 

30.8220700 

9-83°4757 

1000 

31.6227766 

10.0000000 

1050 

32.4037035 

10.1639636 

ROOT. 


Table  of  Square  Roots  and  Cube  Roots. 


Number 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Hoots. 

Number 

Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

Number.  Square  Roots. 

Cube  Roots. 

IO51 
1052 

1054 
1055 

32.41913OI 

3z-4345495 
32.4499615 
32.4653662 
32.4807635 

IO.1671893 
IO.I7O4I29 

io.i736344 

10.1768539 

10.1800714 

I  IOI 

1  102 
IIO3 
I  IO4 
I  IO5 

33.1813200 
33.1963853 
33.2114438 
33.2264955 
33.2415403 

10.3259284 
10.3290537 
10.3321770 
10.3352985 
10.3384181 

II5I 
II52 

"53 
1 154 

"55 

33.9263909 

33-94"255 
33-9558537 
33-9705755 
33.9852910 

IO.4799314 
IO.4829656 
IO.4859980 

io.489028'6 
10.4920575 

1056 
1057 
1058 
1059 
1060 

32.4961536 
32.5115364 
32.5269119 
32.5422802 
32.5576412 

10.1832868 

10.1865002 
10.1897116 
10.1929209 
16.1961283 

I  I06 
1  IO7 
I  I08 
I  IO9 

mo 

33-2565783 
33.2716095 
33.2866339 
33.3016516 
33.3166625 

Jo.34i5358 
10.3446517 

Jo.3477657 
10.3508778 
IO-353988o 

..56 
1157 
1158 

1 159 

1 160 

34.0000000 
34.0147027 
34.0293990 
34.0440890 
34.0587727 

10.4950847 
10.4981  IOI 
10.501 1337 
10.5041556 
10.5071757 

1061 
1062 
1063 
1064 
1 06  J 

32.5729949 
32.5883415 
32.6036807 
32.6190129 

32-6343377 

10.1993336 

10.2025369 

10.2057382 
10.2089375 
10.2121347 

IIIl 

1 112 
1113 
11 14 

1115 

33.3316666 
33.3466640 

33-36l6546 
33-3766385 

33-39>6i57 

10.3570964 
10.3602029 
10.3633076 
10.3664103 
10.3695113 

1161 
1162 

1 163 

1 164 
.165 

34-0734501 
34.08812 1 1 
34.1027858 
34.1174442 
34.1320963 

10.5101942 
10.5132109 
10.5162259 
10.5192391 
10.5222506 

1066 
I067 

ic68 
1069 
1070 

32.6496554 
32.6649659 
32.6802693 
32.6955654 

32.7108544 

10.2153300 

10.2185233 

1 0. 2  2  I  7  1 46 

10.2249039 
10.2280912 

in6 
1117 
1118 
1119 
1 120 

33.4065862 
33.4215499 
33-4365070 

33-45H573 
33.4664011 

10.3726103 
10.3757076 
10.3788030 
10.3818965 
10.3849882 

1 166 
1.67 
1168 

1 169 

1 1 70 

34.1467422 
34.1613817 
34.1760150 
34.1906420 
34.2052627 

10.5252604 
10.5282685 
10.5312749 
10.5342795 
10.5372825 

1071 
1072 

'°73 
1074 
1075 

32.7261363 
32.74141 1 1 
32.7566787 
32.7719392 
32.7871926 

10.2312766 

10.2344599 
10.2376413 

10.2408207 

10.2439981 

1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1125 

33.4813381 
33.4962684 
33.5111921 
33.5261092 
33.5410196 

10.3880781 
10.391 1661 
10.3942523 
10.3973366 
10.4004192 

1171 
1172 

"73 
1174 
1175 

34.2198773 
34.2344855 
34.2490875 
34.2636834 
34.2782730 

10.5402837 
10-5432832 
10.5462810 
10.5492771 
10.5522715 

1076 
1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 

32.8024389 
32.8176782 
32.8329103 
32.8481354 

32-8633535 

10.2471735 
10.2503470 

10.2535186 
10.2566881 
10.2598557 

1126 
1127 
1128 
1 129 
1130 

33-5559234 
33.5708206 
33.5857112 
33.6005952 
33.6154726 

10.4934999 
10.4065787 
10.4096557 
10.4127310 
10.4158044 

1176 
1177 
1178 

1179 
1180 

34.2928564 

34-3074336 
34.3220046 

34-3365694 
34.3511281 

10.5552642 
10.5582552 
10.5612445 
10.5642322 
16.5672181 

1081 
1082 
1083 
1084 
1085 

32.8785644 
32.8937684 
32.9089653 
32.9241553 
32-9393382 

10.2630213 
10.2661850 
10.2693467 
10.2725065 
10.2756644 

1131 
11 32 

"33 

"34 
"35 

33-6303434 
33.6452077 
33.6600653 
33.6749165 
33.6897610 

10.4188760 
10.4219458 
10.4250138 
10.4280800 
10.431 1443 

1181 
1182 
1.83 
1 184 
1185 

1186 
1187 
1 1 88 
1189 
1 190 

34.3656805 
34.3802268 

34-3947670 
34.4093011 
34.4238289 

10.5702024 
10.5731849 
10.5761658 
10.5791449 
10.5821225 

j  086 
1087 
1088 
1089 
1090 

1091 
1092 
1093 
1094 
1095 

32.9545141 
32.9696830 
32.9848450 
33.0000000 
33.0151480 

10.2788203 
10.2819745 
10.2851264 
10.2882765 
10.2914247 

1 136 

"37 
1.38 

"39 

1 140 

33-704599I 
33-7I943°6 
33-7342556 
33-749074i 
33.7638860 

10.4342069 
10.4372677 
10.4403267 

io.4433839 
10.4464393 

34-4383507 
34.4528663 

34-4673759 
34.4818793 
34.4963766 

10.5850983 
10.5880725 
10.5910450 
10.5940158 
10.5969850 

33.0302891 

33-0454233 
33.0605505 
33.0756708 
33.0907842 

10.2945709 
10.2977153 
10.3008577 

10.3039982 
10.3071368 

1141 
1142 

1 143 
1144 
1145 

33-7786915 

33-7934905 
33.8082830 
33.8230691 
33.8378486 

10.4494929 
10.4525448 
10.4555948 
10.4586431 
10.4616896 

1191 
1192 

"93 
1 194 

1195 

34.5108678 
34-5Z53530 
34-5398321 
34-554305' 
34.5687720 

10.5999525 
10.6029184 
10.6058826 
10.6088451 
10.61 18060 

1096 
1097 
1098 
1099 
1 100 

33.1058907 
33.1209903 
33.1360830 
33.1511689 
33.1662479 

10.3102735 

10.3134083 
10.3165411 

10.3196721 
10.3228012 

1 146 

1 147 

1 1 48 

1 149 
1150 

33.8526218 
33.8673884 
33.8821487 
33.8969025 
'33.9116499 

10.4647343 
10.4677773 
10.4708185 

10-4738579 
10.4768955 

1 196 

"97 
1 198 

"99 

I2CO 

34.5832329 
34.5976879 
34.6121366 
34.6265794 
34.6410162 

10.6147652 
10.6177228 
10.6206788 
10.6236331 
10.6265857 

R  O  O 

Root,  Falft.     See  False. 

Root,  Impojfible,  is  not  only  the  fquare  root  of  a  nega- 
tive quantity,  but  any  other  root  denominated  by  any  even 


number.      Thus 
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general       .    /  —  I,        «    /  —  x,  are  all  impojfible  roots,  or 

quantities.  Some  call  them  imaginary  roots  or  quantities. 
See  False   Root. 

Root,  Real.     See  False  Root. 

Root,  Refulual.     See  Residual. 

Roots  of  Equations,  Extraction  of  the.  See  Extrac- 
tion, REDUCTION  of  Equations,  and  Root  of  an  Equation, 
fupra. 

Roots,  Radices,  in  Grammar,  are  the  primitive  words  of 
a  language,  whence  others  are  compounded  or  derived. 

Thus  the  Latin  Jluo  is  the  root  of  flud.us,  Jluxio,  fiumen, 
fluvialis,  inftuxus,  refluens,Jluclifer,JlucTifo7ius,Jludivagus,  &c. 
Thus  alfo  the  Greek  Sso;  is  the  root  of  ohm:,  ivOeoj,  lyQwri- 

iu.<7\ir>:,   &C. 

And  thus  alfo,  though  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  theDanifh 
rood 'is  the  root  of  the  Englifli  word  root ;  the  Latin  radix 
tin:  root  of  the  French  racine,  as  rado  is  the  root  of  radix ; 
and  perhaps  po&os  the  root  of  rado. 

Roots,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  confift  of  thofe  letters  that 
are  denominated  radical  (which  fee),  and  are  generally  verbs, 
confiding  commonly  of  three,  fometimes  of  two,  and  rarely 
of  four  letters.  Of  whatever  letters,  whether  radical  or 
fervile,  any  word  confifts,  it  muft,  at  leait,  contain  one  of  a 
radical  character.  The  inveftigation  of  the  radical  and  a 
primitive  is  an  objeft  of  importance  in  grammar.  In  order 
to  facilitate  their  inveitigation  in  the  Hebrew,  and  other 
Eaftern  languages,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  divifion  of  the  letters  into  radical  and  fervile  (fee  each 
term),  becaufe  thefe  laft  muft  be  rejected  before  the  root  is 
obtained. 

If  the  root  confift  of  pure  radicals,  commonly  three  in 
number,  it  is  eafily  found,  and  as  eafily  diverted  of  the  fer- 
viles  which  attend  it.  But,  as  the  fervile  letters  may  alio 
conftitute  roots,  it  is  fometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
diftinguifh  when  thefe  letters  ought  to  beconfidered  in  their 
radical,  and  when  in  their  fervile  capacity.  This  difficulty 
is  increafed  in  the  verbs  denominated  imperfect.  For,  in 
fome  of  their  parts,  either  by  contraftion,  or  commutation, 
thefe  verbs  lofe  fometimes  one,  fametimes  two,  of  their 
radical  letters,  which  mull  be  reftored  to  their  place  before 
the  root  can  be  exhibited  in  its  true  form. 

The  learner  muft  therefore  endeavour,  by  frequent  prac- 
tice, to  acquire  a  dexterity  in  difcovcring  the  radical  letters, 
in  divelling  them  of  their  ferviles,  and  in  reftoring  them 
where  they  are  loft  by  the  abbreviated  flexions.  This  exer- 
cife  is  the  more  neceflary,  as,  in  almoft  all  lexicons,  the  words 
are  arranged  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  roots. 
Thefe  are  commonly  printed  in  a  larger  character,  and  have 
below  them  their  derivatives,  as  children  and  defcendants. 
By  this  plan,  neither  the  fignification  of  any  verb,  nor  of 
any  noun  derived  from  it,  can  be  found,  till  its  root  be  in- 
teitigated  and  determined. 

The,  following  directions  will  be  found  ufeful  in  the  in- 
veftigation of  radical  words. 

The  chief  things  to  be  attended  to  are,  what  letters  are 
commonly  fervile,  either  in  nouns  or  verbs  ;  in  what  part  of 
the  word  they  moft  generally  appear  ;  and  what  is  the  moll 
probable  conjecture  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  reftore  fuch 
radicals  as  are  loft  by  the  abbreviated  flexions. 

The  fervile  letters  in  nouns  are  fuch  as  form  the  feminine 
gender,  and  the  plural  terminations,  the  prefixes,  including 
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the  figns  of  the  cafes,  the  hec'mantic  letters,  and  the  pol- 
feflive  pronouns,  or  affixes. 

The  fervile  letter;  in  verbs  are  the  perfonal  prefixes  and 
poftfixes,  formerly  named  the  pronominal  ferviles,  the  cha- 
ra&eridics  of  the  different  forms,  and  the  verbal  affixes. 

1  and  >  whether  inferted  in  nouns  or  veibs,  mull  be  re- 
jected in  the  inveftigation  of  the  root. 

As  the  ferviles  generally  appear  in  greateil  number  at  the 
end  of  words,  the  moft  proper  method  of  difcovermg  the 
root  feems  to  be  this  : 

Begin  from  the  left  hand,  remove  the  ferviles  as  you  go 
along,  retain  the  pure  and  the  fuppofed  radicals,  rejeft  the 
inferted  "\  and  »,  reftore  or  commute  the  radicals  loft  by  ab- 
breviations, and,  finally,  reject  the  prefixes. 

DircQians  for  finding  the  Root,  and  for  reftoring  the  deficient 
Radicals. 

I.  If,  after  rejefting  the  ferviles,  three  pure  radicals 
remain,  you  may  conclude  thefe  to  be  the  root. 

II.  If  only  two  remain,  as  is  the  common  cafe  in  abbrevi- 
ated roots,  prefix  to  thefe  either  J  or  '  or  infert  1  betwixt 
them,  or  poftpone  f\  or  double  the  fecond. 

The  inveftigation  of  roots  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew, 
but  common  to  all  languages,  and  is  of  Angular  ad- 
vantage, if  we  would  attend  to  accuracy  and  propriety  of 
writing. 

In  fuch  languages  as  do  not  admit  of  the  diftinftion  be- 
tween radical  and  fervile  letters,  the  following  may  be  ob- 
ferved  as  general  rules  for  reducing  words  to  their  firft 
principles.  Let  that  part  of  the  word  which  remains  uiv 
varied  be  confidered  as  the  radical  term,  and  let  the  changes 
of  termination  be  difregarded,  or  cut  off.  Compound  words 
muft  be  refolved  into  their  component  parts.,  and  the  pre- 
pofitions  excluded.  In  thofe  words  which  feem  reducible 
to  Hebrew  roots  confiding  entirely  of  confonants,  the  inter- 
mediate vowels  employed  for  their  enunciation,  are  not  to 
be  confidered  as  effential,  or  as  conftituting  a  part  of  the 
root.  See  Wilfon's  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar. 
Mafclef  Gram.  Heb.  vol.  i.  c.  2  I.  p.  214,  &c.  Robertfon's 
Gram.  Heb.    Appendix,  iii. 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  are  learnt  by  roots. 
Of  di&ionaries,  fome  are  in  alphabetical  order,  others  arc 
difpofed  by  roots,  as  Scapula,  Faber's  Thefaurus,  and  the 
firft  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy. 
In  the  edition  of  1718,  this  laft  is  thrown  into  the  ufual 
alphabetical  order. 

ROOTS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Mattapony  ;  four  miles  N.E.  of  Well  Point. 

Roots,  a  townfliip  of  Portage  county,  in  the  Ohio,  con- 
taining 2lfi  inhabitants. 

ROOTWELT,  in  Hufbandry,  a  term  applied  to  the  hat- 
tocks  of  grain,  when  the  butt-ends  of  the  {heaves  are  turned 
up  towards  the  wind  and  fun,  in  order  to  dry  them.  The 
praftice  is  common  in  bad  rainy  harvefts.  See  Harvest, 
and  Harvesting  Grain. 

ROPALON,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  nymphta,  or  water-lily,  and  alfo  to  the  faba  JEgyptia  of 
the  river  Nile. 

ROPE,  an  aftemrjlage  of  feveral  twills  or  firings  of  hemp, 
twilled  together  by  means  of  a  wheel  ;  of  various  ufes,  as 
in  binding,  flaying,  drawing,  fufpending,  &C  ;  or,  all  cord- 
age, in  general,  above  one  inch  in  circumference,  moftly 
made  of  hemp  fpun  into  yarns  or  threads  of  a  certain  length  ; 
and  a  number  of  thefe  yams  or  threads,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  rope,  are  twilled  together,  and  called  a  ftrand. 
Three  of  thefe  llrands  twilled  or  laid  together,  is  called  a 
hawfer-laid  rope,  and  nine  of  them  a  cable-laid  rope.  See 
KuvK-Malim;. 
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When  the  rope  is  made  very  thick,  it  is  called  a  cable  ; 
and  when  very  fmall,  a  cord. 

Though  it  be  difficult  to  give  a  certain  account  of  the 
forces  required  to  bend  ropes  of  different  diameters,  in  mak- 
ing them  go  round  bodies  of  different  bigneffes,  yet  to  make 
no  allowance  for  the  lofs  of  motion  fuftained  thereby,  would 
be  as  prejudicial  to  the  practice  of  mechanics,  as  it  would  be 
to  overlook  the  friftion  of  the  parts  of  engines.  The  diffi- 
culty of  afcertaining  this  force  arifes  from  the  different 
materials  of  which  they  are  made,  their  different  ltiffnefs 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  twilled  ;  and  fometimes 
from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  to  moitture  and 
drynefs. 

Dr.  Defao-uliers  has  computed  the  forces  required  to  bend 
ropes  of  different  diameters,  ftretched  by  different  weights, 
round  rollers  of  different  bigneffes.  The  rcfult  of  his  expe- 
riment is  expreffed  in  the  following  table. 


Diameters    of 

the  ropes  of 
thn  e  (brands, 

expreffed   in 

lentil  }>arts  ot 

;m    inch. 

Weights 
itretchtiig  the 
ropes,  expreff- 
ed i'i  lb.  avoir- 
dupois. 

Refinance 
dbout  a  roller 
if  half  an  inch 
diameter,  in 
ox.  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Reiiitai.ee        Refifi 
about  a  roller  aUout  a  ruller 
of  one  inch  in'one  and  a  half 
'liaraettr,  in    inch  diameter, 
oz.  avo'irdu-     in  0*..  avoir- 
dupois. 

O.5 
0.2 
O.  I 

lb. 
60 
60 
60 

oz. 

225 

90 

45 

oz. 
112^ 

45* 

1  7  J. 

~  *  2 

75 
3° 
15 

O.5 
0.2 
O.I 

40 

40 
40 

150 
60 
30 

75 
3° 
*5 

5° 
20 
10 

O.5 
0.2 
O.I 

20 
20 

20 

75 
3° 
>5 

37| 
15 
7k 

25 
10 

* 

On  the  whole,  it  has  been  found  by  experiments,  that  the 
difficulty  of  bending  a  rope  round  a  roller  decreafes  direftly 
as  the  diameter  of  the  roller  increafes,  or  is,  inverfely,  as 
the  diameter  of  the  roller.  See  Defaguliers,  Experim. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  233,  &c.     See  alfo  Cordage. 

A  Table,  fhewing  how  many  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches 
of  a  rope  of  any  fize,  under  fourteen  inches,  makes  a 
hundred  weight,  with  the  ufe  of  the  table. 
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Suppofe  I  want  to  know  how  much  of  eight -inch  and 
quarter  rope  will  make  a  hundred  weight  ?  Find  85  under 
inches,  and  againft  it,  in  the  fixth  column,  you  find  708, 
which  (hews  in  a  rope  of  85,  there  will  be  feven  fathoms 
eight  inches  required  to  make  one  hundred  weight. 

A  Table,  fhewing  the  weight  of  any  cable  or  rope  of 
1 20  fathoms  in  length,  and  for  every  half  inch  from  three 
inches  to  twenty-four  in  circumference. 
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The  greateft  confumption  of  rope  is  ufed  for  the  purpofes 
of  navigation  in  rigging  of  (hips  :  where,  though  ropes 
include  the  whole  cordage,  there  are  feveral  particularly  deno- 
minated, and  which  have  particular  names  given  to  them  ; 
as  follow.  1.  Awning-ropes  are  the  ridge  and  fide -ropes. 
The  ridge-rope  reeves  through  the  trucks  feized  along  the 
middle  of  the  awning  ;  the  fide-ropes  reeve  through  the 
trucks  feized  along  the  fide  of  the  awning.  By  thefe  ropes 
the  awnings  are  fpread  between  the  malts.  2.  Bell-rope, 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  which  fplices  round  a  thimble  in 
the  eye  of  the  bell-crank.  In  the  middle  of  the  rope  is  a 
diamond-knot,  and  at  the  end  a  double  wall-knot  crowned. 
3.  Boat -rope,  or  painter,  that  by  which  the  boat  is  towed 
at  the  ftern  ;  it  fplices  with  a  thimble  to  a  ring-bolt  infide  the 
ftem.  4.  Bolt-rope,  the  rope  fewed  to  the  edg"S  of  the  fails, 
as  the  head-rope,  foot-rope,  and  leech-rope.  5.  Breaft-rope, 
that  fattened  along  the  laniard  of  the  (hrouds,  for  fafety,  when 
heaving  the  lead  in  the  chains.  6.  Bucket-rope,  that  which 
is  fattened  to  the  bucket  for  hauling  up  water.  7.  Buoy 
rope,  the  one  fattened  to  the  buoy  and  crown  of  the  anchor. 
8.  Davit-rope,  the  ladling  which  fecures  the  davit  to  the 
(hrouds  when  out  of  ufe.  9.  Entering-ropes  have  their 
upper  end  thruft  through  the  eye  in  the  iron-ftantions  at  the 
gangways,  and  are  walled  and  crowned  ;  and  diamond-knots 
are  made  at  every  nine  inches  afunder  in  the  whole  length. 
10.  Grapnel-rope,  that  which  is  bent  to  the  grapnel,  by 
which  the  boats  ride.  11.  Guilt-rope,  that  fattened  to  an 
eye-bolt  in  the  (hip's  fide,  and  to  the  outer  end  of  a  boom 
projecting  from  the  (hip's  fide,  by  guys,  to  keep  the  boats 
clear  from  rubbing  againft  the  fides.  12.  Heel-rope,  that 
which  hauls  out  the  bowfprit  of  cutters,  and  the  jib  and 
ftudding-fail  boom.  13.  Man-ropes  are  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  men  going  out  upon  the  bowfprit.  14.  Parral-ropes  are 
to  connedt  the  ribs  and  trucks  of  the  parral  together. 
15.  Paffing-ropes  lead  round  the  (hip  through  the  eyes  in  the 
quarter  waift  and  forecaftle-ftantions,  have  one  end  (topped 
through  the  eye  of  the  gangway-ftantion,  with  a  wall-knot 
crowned,  and  are  fet  forward  through  an  eye-bolt  in  the 
knight-head  with  a  laniard,  having  a  thimble  turned  into  the 
end.  16.  Ring-ropes  are  occafionally  made  fall  to  the  ring 
or  ftopper-bolts  in  the  deck,  and  by  crofs  turns  round  the 
cable,  to  confine  it  more  fecurely  in  ftormy  weather. 
17.   Slip-rope  is  to  trice   the  bight  of  the   cable  into  the 

heads ; 
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heads  ;  a  flip-rope  is  alfo  ufed  in  carting  off  a  vefTel,  till  got 
into  the  tide's  way,  &c.  18.  Swab-rope  is  made  faft  to  the 
eye  of  the  f wab,  to  raife  it  out  of  the  water.  1 9.  Tiller- 
ropes  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  tiller  is  worked  by  means 
of  the  fleering-wheel.  20.  Top-rope  is  the  rope  that  is 
reeved  through  the  (heave-Tide  in  the  heel  of  the  topmall, 
to  raife  it  by  its  tackle  to  the  malt -head.  21.  Yard-ropes 
are  only  temporarily  uf»d  to  heave  the  yards  on  board. 

Ropes  are  diflinguifhed  by  being  either  cable-laid  or  hawfer- 
laid  :  the  former  are  compofed  of  nine  ftrands,  viz.  three 
great  ftrands,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  three  fmaller 
ftrands,  and  each  containing  an  equal  number  of  threads  : 
and  a  rope,  cable-laid,  eight  inches  i  1  circumference,  has 
333  threads,  equally  divided,  and  laid  into  nine  ftrands  : 
the  latter  is  made  with  three  ftrands,  each  of  which  contains 
3  certain  number  of  rope-yarns,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  rope  required.  A  rope  hawfer-laid,  eight  inches  in 
circumference,  has  414  threads,  equally  divided,  and  laid 
into  three  ftrands.  Thirty  fathoms  of  yarn  make  eighteen 
fathoms  of  rope  cable-laid,  and  fo  in  proportion.  Thirty 
fathoms  of  yarn  make  twenty  fathoms  of  rope  hawfer-laid, 
and  fo  in  proportion.  Ropes  of  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference  are  hawfer-laid  ;  of  three  inches  to 
ten  inches,  either  hawfer-laid  or  cable -laid  ;  and  from  ten 
inches  to  anv  greater  dimcnfion,  always  cable-laid. 

Twice-laid  cordage  is  made  of  call  rigging,  as  fhrouds, 
flays,  mooring  and  other'  cables,  which,  if  not  much  worn, 
will  make  good  ropes  for  netting  fhips'  fides,  worming  and 
woolding  for  cables,  fpun-yarn  for  feizing,  worming  for  large 
ftays,  feizing  for  ftrops  of  blocks,  fmall  cable-laid  ropes 
for  warping  (hips,  ratlines,  fcaffolding-ropcs  for  dock  yards, 
&c. 

When  the  yarn  of  this  old  fluff  is  overhauled,  a  little 
thin  tar  fhould  be  poured  on  it,  which  will  make  it  pliable 
and  lie  better.  The  yarn  unfit  for  knotting  will  pick  into 
oakum  for  caulking. 

To  open  3  cable,  for  making  it  into  fmall  ropes,  hang  the 
ftrands  upon  three  hooks  in  the  tackle-board,  ftretch  it  out 
tight  upon  the  hooks  in  the  fledge,  and  heave  till  they  are 
untwifted  ;  then  draw  out  the  yarn. 

The  procefs  of  making  fmall  ropes  is  fimilar  to  making 
large  ones,  except  the  twilling  and  doling,  which  are  done  by 
a  back-frame  wheel  or  a  table-wheel.     Seethe  next  article. 

Row.- Making,  the  art  of  preparing  hemp,  and  fpinning 
it  into  yarns  or  threads,  and  twilling  thofe  threads  into 
flrand.-,  and  laying  thofe  ftrands  into  cordage  of  the 
largefl  fize,  as  the  fmallell  kind  is  called  cord  or  twine 
fpinning. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  inform 
our  readers  of  the  different  forts  of  hemp  proper  to  be  made 
life  of  in  the  manufacturing  of  cordage.  Of  all  the  hemps  yet 
produced  at  our  Englifh  markets,  the  Ruffian  hemp  has  proved 
to  he  the  belt  ;  it  is  grown  in  the  fouthernmofl  parts  of 
Ruffia,  and  fhipped  for  England  from  the  ports  of  St. 
Peteriburgh  ;:id  Riga.  The  befl  lort  is  Riga  rhine  hemp : 
the  next  in  qualitv  is  termed  Pcterfburgh  clean  hemp.  Thefe 
two  are  confidered  the  beft  forts  of  hemp  to  be  uled  in 
making  the  ftrongeft  cordage. 

The  firfl  procefs  in  the  art  of  rope-making  is,  Hatchelling 
the  Hemp. 

Hatchelling  the  hemp,  is  the  combing  or  clearing  the 
ends,  which  elfe,  in  fpinning,  would  run  in  with  the  long 
hemp,  and  fo  preparing  it  ready  for  the  fpinner  ;  in  the 
procefs  of  which,  care  and  particular  attention  mud  be  paid 
by  the  hatchellers  that  they  do  not  ule  too  great  a  quantity 
ot  oil,  as  in  fuch  cafe  it  will  prevent  the  yarn  from  imbibing 


it«  proper  proportion  of  tar,  and  thereby  prove  a  ferioue 

injury. 

N.  B.  A  fmsll  quantity  of  train-oil,  fay  one  pint  to  every 
hundred  weight,  fprinkled  or  daubed  with  a  wad  on  the 
hemp,  facilitates  the  hatcheller's  bufinefs  exceedingly,  and 
is  very  necefTary  when  the  hemp  is  fomewhat  too  dry,  as  the 
fpinners  are  better  able  to  perform  their  bufinefs  when  it 
has  received  fuch  alliftance. 

The  fecond  and  principal  procefs  to  be  attended  to  in  thf 
manufacturing  of  cordage,  is  Spinning  the  Yarn. 

In  fpinning,  particular  attention  mud  be  paid  by  the 
fpinner  that  the  yarn  be  fpun  even,  folid,  and  round  ;  to  ac- 
complifh  which,  he  mull  fpin  with  a  ftrong  even  grip  of  the 
hand,  taking  care  not  to  make  his  yarn  larger  in  one  place 
than  in  another,  nor  make  a  praftice  of  fpinning  too  much 
in  a  hurry  ;  and  the  fpinning-wheel  muft  be  kept  turning  a 
conftast  regular  pace,  otherwife  the  yarn  fo  fpun  will  lofe 
its  principal  fupport,  which  is  its  proper  turn,  or  twifl,  and 
will  be  little  itronger  than  a  parcel  of  flraight  hemp  laid 
together,  which  would  break  in  warping  or  ftraining  up. 
The  following  regulations  mud  be  attended  to  in  fpinning. 
Every  fpinner  is  to  fpin  out  of  the  bell  hemp  fix  threads, 
one  hundred  and  fixty  fathoms  long,  for  a  quarter  of  a  day's 
work  ;  but  he  is  to  fpin  out  ot  the  hemp  which  eompofe  the 
bands  by  which  the  bales  of  hemp  are  bound  together,  no 
more  than  four  threads,  one  hundred  and  fixty  fathoms  long, 
for  one  quarter  of  a  day's  work.  To  every  twelve  fpinners 
there  are  allowed  two  hatchellers,  one  wheel-turner,  and  one 
wheel-tender:  the  wheel-tender's  bufinefs  is  to  fplice  the 
threads,  and  wind  them  on  winches.  The  latter  mentioned 
perfons  are  paid  in  the  fame  proportions  as  the  fpinners,  that 
is,  according  to  what  work  is  done  upon  the  wheel,  only  with 
this  difference,  the  fpinners  are  paid  feven-pence  per  quarter 
for  their  work,  the  hatchellers,  wheel-turner,  and  wheel- 
tender,  only  fixpence. 

Each  thread  of  the  under-mentioned  fizts  of  yarn  to  the 
fpinning  mark,  (was.  160  fathoms,)  fhould  weigh  as  fol- 
lows : 

lbs.   07..    drs.  lbs.  02.  drs. 

16  4      O      O  21  3       O      4 

17  3    12       4  22  2    14      9 

18  3     8   14  23  2    12     8 

19  3     5    14  24         2    IO   IO 

20  3     3     3  25         2     8   15 

The  third  procefs  to  be  attended  to  in  the  manufacturing 
of  cordage,  is  Warping  the  Tarn. 

Warping  the  yarn,  is  the  flretching  the  yarns,  previoufiy 
to  their  being  tarred,  all  to  one  given  length,  which,  in  full 
length  rope  grounds,  is  two  hundred  fathoms,  and  putting  3 
flight  turn  or  twifl  into  it.  The  ufual  method  is  to  warp  the 
yarn  either  in  whole  or  half  hawls,  which  is  done  by  putting 
the  number  of  threads  you  mean  to  draw  down  at  once  in  a 
bite,  into  a  block  with  one  (heave,  (the  one  end  of  the  bite 
of  yarn  being  Faft  at  the  upper  end,)  which  being  drawn 
down  and  fixed  over  the  end  of  a  hook  made  fail  to  a  poll  at 
one  hundred  fathoms  diftance  from  the  warping  port,  forms, 
when  opened,  a  length  ot  two  hundred  fathoms,  as  above- 
mentioned.  The  number  of  half  bites,  or  blocks  of  yarn, 
contained  in  a  whole  or  half  bawl,  is  to  be  governed,  in  a 
great  meafure,  by  the  li.  1  of  the  yarn  to  I"-  warped, — as,  for 
in  (lance,  16  to  19-thread  yarn  is  warped  three  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  thread)  in  a  hawi,  20  to  25-thrcad  yarn  is  warped 
four  hundred  threads  inn  hawl.  In  winding  the  yarns  on  the 
winches  after  1  hey  are  fpun,  it  i*  moll  ufual  to  wind  them  on  iu 
companies  of  tour  in  a  company  ;  but  a>  that  method  can- 
1  X   2 
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not  always  be  purfued,  it  frequently  happens  that  whole  or 
half  hawls  of  yarn  are  obliged  to  be  warped  in  half  bites 
of  an  odd  number. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  refpe&ing  the  warp- 
ing of  yarn  mult  be  particularly  attended  to. 

In  a  h awl  of  yarn  containing  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  threads,  there  (hould  be  warped  as  under-mentioned. 
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In   a  hawl  of   yarn    containing   four    hundred   threads, 
there  (hould  be  warped  as  under-mentioned. 


*  Bites. 

Threads. 

4+ 

4          of 

9 

threads  in  a  \  bite. 

40 

O 

10 

ditto. 

3<5 

4 

11 

ditto. 

33 

9 

12 

ditto. 

3° 

1 1 

'3 

ditto. 

28 

8 

H 

ditto. 

26 

10 

15 

ditto. 

25 

0 

16 

ditto. 

23 

9 

•7 

ditto. 

22 

4 

18 

ditto. 

21 

1 

!9 

ditto. 

20 

0 

20 

ditto. 

When  the  yarn  is  warped  in  half  hawls,  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully obferved  that  only  half  the  number  of  yarns,  or  threads, 
above-mentioned,  are  to  be  warped,  and  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  warp  the  number  of  threads  as  near  as  poffible. 

It  requires  three  men  to  warp  a  hawl  of  yarn,  who  are 
employed  as  follows :  viz.  two  men  to  warp  (or  draw  the 
yarns  to  their  proper  dillance),  and  one  man  to  fet  up  (that 
is,  to  tighten  the  yarns,  and  bring  each  yarn  to  its  proper 
bearing)  :  each  man  is  allowed  twelve  threads  (or  two 
quarters  of  a  day's  work)   for  his  labour. 

To  take  the  hawl  of  yarn  up  after  it  is  warped,  and  carry 
the  fame  into  the  tar-houfe,  requires  ten  men,  who  are  each 
paid  one  thread   (to's.  one  penny)   for  their  labour. 

The  fourth  procefs  to  be  attended  to  in  the  manufacturing 
of  cordage,  is  Tarring  the  Tarn. 

Tarring  the  yarn  is  a  procefs  which  (hould  be  particularly 
attended  to,  being  extremely  careful  that  the  tar  is  not 
boiling  too  fait  nor  too  flow  ;  if  too  fait,  the  tar  will  not  (tay 
in  the  yarn,  if  not  hot  enough,  the  tar  will  not  fufficiently 
penetrate  the  yarn  ;  therefore  a  ftridt  medium  mult  be  care- 
fully obferved  by  the  kettle -heater,  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
horfe,  or  men,  which  turn  the  capltan  round,  going  at  a 
gentle,  iteady  pace,  thereby  giving  the  yarn  a  proper  time 
to  imbibe  its  neceffary  proportion  of  tar,  but  at  the  fame 
time  not  fuffering  it  to  be  kept  in  the  boiling  tar  too  long, 
which  is  apt  to  make  the  yarn  very  tender,  therefore  (hould 
be  very  carefully  avoided  ;  and  fhould  the  capitan  be  flopped 
by  accident,  the  flop  that  keeps  the  yarn  down  mud  be  in- 
ftantly  railed,  and  the  yarn  taken  out.     Particular  attention 
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(hould  alfo  be  paid  in  paying  (or  coiling)  the  yarn  into  the 
kettle,  that  too  long  a  length  be  not  payed  in  at  once  ;  if  it 
is  fo  done,  the  yarn  will,  of  courfe,  touch  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle,  which  it  fhould,  by  no  means,  be  fuffered  to  do, 
as  in  fuch  cafe  it  will  imbibe  the  dregs  and  fettlements  of  the 
tar  appertaining  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  make  the 
yarn  in  fuch  places  black,  or  very  much  dilccloured,  and 
have  a  very  unpleaiing  appearance  iij  the  rope  when  made. 
Yarn  for  cables  requires  more  tar  than  for  hawfer-laid  ropes. 
For  Handing  and  running  rigging  the  lets  tar  the  better, 
provided  the  thread  is  well  covered.  It  fhould  be  always 
remembered  that  the  yarn,  when  tarred,  fhould  be  overlet 
(or  removed)  the  fame  day,  as  this  piece  of  butinels,  being 
omitted,  will  be  likely  to  prove  of  a  ferious  confequence  in 
heating  and  tendering  the  yarn,  which  at  all  times  mult  be 
carefully  avoided.  In  overfetting  the  yarn  it  (hould  always 
be  remembered  that  the  yarn  be  well  (hook  and  opened  for 
two  or  three  days,  as  in  fo  doihg  it  admits  the  air,  feparates 
and  hardens  the  yarns,  and  contributes  very  much  to  the 
ilrength  of  the  cordage.  The  hawls  or  half  hawls  of  yarn, 
when  tarred,  fhould  always  be  weighed  and  tallied. 

Tarring  yarn  requires  three  men,  who  are  employed  as 
follows:  vix.  one  to  heat  the  kettle,  one  to  pay  (or  coil) 
the  yarn  in  the  kettle,  and  one  to  haul  off  and  overfet  the 
varn.  They  are,  in  general,  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work 
the  fpinners  perform,  which  is  called  going  by  the  wheel. 

The  fifth  and  latt  procefs  to  be  attended  to,  is  Laying  the 
Cordage. 

In  laying  cables,  and  all  forts  of  ropes  in  general,  the 
great  art  lies  in  making  each  yarn  to  bear  alike.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  was,  particularly  in  the  larger  fined  cables,  that  the 
patent  machines  have  been  introduced.  Particular  atten- 
tion muft  be  paid  to  this  point,  as  therein  confilts  the  grand 
principle  of  making  a  ftrong  rope.  For  all  forts  of  ropes 
which  are  to  be  immerged  in  the  water,  the  utmofl  care 
muft  be  taken  to  give  the  ilrands  their  proper  hardnefs  in 
their  firft  procefs,  according  to  the  remarks  laid  down  be- 
fore, which  will  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating  the 
flrands,  and  thereby  preferve  the  infide  yarns  of  the  cable  ; 
as,  if  this  procefs  is  not  regularly  attended  to,  the  infide  yarns 
will  be  always  wet,  and  very  foon  decay.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  when  the  yarn  is  tarred  fomewhat  too  deep,  that 
many  a  cable  is  fpoiled,  though  not  intentionally  ;  the  fear  in 
the  perfon  who  has  the  direction  in  making  the  cable,  of 
turning  a  very  dark  coloured  rope  out  of  hand,  prevents 
the  regular  make  being  given  the  cordage,  as  in  prefling  the 
yarn  to  their  proper  hardnefs,  the  tar  will  fpring  oat,  very 
much  difcolour  the  rope,  and  thereby  give  it  a  very  un- 
pleaiing  appearance,  efpeeially  when  the  fun  is  fhining  very 
hot  upon  the  yarn  ;  to  prevent  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  care 
fhould  be  taken,  in  the  fummer  months,  to  lay  cables,  and 
all  forts  of  cordage  in  general,  either  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  fun  has  much  power  on  the  yarn,  which  is  alfo 
apt  to  tender  it,  or  late  in  the  evening,  after  the  fun  has  fet, 
or  gone  off  the  ground,  or  in  heavy  weather  (by  no  means 
rainy)  ;  in  which  cafe  your  cordage  will  have  a  bright 
pleafing  appearance,  as  the  fmall  fibres  of  the  hemp  will  all 
yield  to  the  top,  and  lay  fmooth,  which  otherwife  would  look 
rough,  and  appear  as  if  the  cordage  was  made  of  inferior 
hemp,  though  in  fact  it  was  not  fo,  as  all  forts  of  hemp 
have  fmall  fibres  appertaining  to  them,  and  which  it  is  part 
the  art  of  man  to  prevent  the  fun  from  drawing  up,  and  there- 
by making  the  rope  look  rough  andunleemly. 

N.  B.  The  above  remarks  refpe&ing  taking  advantage  of 
the  time  for  laying  the  cordage  are  only  to  be  obferved  in  un- 
covered grounds. 

In 
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In  laying  cordage,  the  yarn  for  twitting  into  ftrands  is 
hung  on  the  hooks  in  the  tackle-board,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ground,  and  upon  hooks  in  the  brealt-board  of  the 
fledge,  at  the  lower  end,  which  are  turned  by  men  at  both 
ends  until  the  itrands  are  hard  ;  and  are  kept  up  from  the 
ground  by  the  (take-heads. 

Before  the  turn  is  put  in,  the  yarn  (hould  be  ftretched  to 
its  full  extent  by  means  of  the  tackle  fixed  from  the  fledge 
to  the  capftern,  at  twenty  yards  afunder,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  ground  ;  and  when  itretched  to  two  hundred  fathoms, 
the  prefs  is  put  upon  the  fledge  and  drag,  before  the  tackle- 
fall  is  ca(t  off;  for  if  the  yarn  be  not  properly  ftretched  be- 
fore the  tackle-fall  is  caft  off,  the  rope  will  not  be  of  its  fize, 
nor  well  made. 

The  ftrands  fliould  have  a  good  hardening  before  the  top 
is  put  in  to  lay  the  rope,  and  the  layer  fliould  fee  that  the 
heavers  at  the  upper  end  keep  the  fame  hardnefs  that  the 
rtra.ids  had  before  the  top  fet  off,  nor  fliould  he  begin  to  lay 
the  rope  until  the  fledge  or  wheel  is  moved  by  the  power  of 
the  twift  from  the  upper  end. 

When  twifted  fuffieicntly  hard,  the  ftrands  are  hung  on 
one  hook  in  the  brealt-board  of  the  fledge,  but  remain  fe- 
paratc  on  th:-  three  hooks  at  the  other  end.  The  top  is 
placed  in  at  the  fledge,  and  the  rope  t wilted  by  turning  the 
hooks  at  both  ends  one  way,  and,  as  the  rope  clofes,  the 
top  moves  towards  the  upper  end. 

When  the  top  is  put  in,  fome  of  the  weight  fliould  be 
taken  off  the  fledge  or  drag,  for  if  laid  with  as  much  weight 
as  is  ufed  in  the  hardening,  it  would  be  too  (tiff,  but,  by  re- 
moving a  part  of  the  weight,  the  ftrands  will  couch  better. 

The  ftrength  of  the  men  at  the  hooks  being  greatly  inade- 
quate to  the  force  required  for  twiiting  of  cables,  woolders 
are  uied,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  cable,  at  equal  diftances 
along  the  whole  length. 

Cables  fliould  be  rounded  by  the  lower  hook  after  they  are 
laid,  to  throw  the  turn  well  up.  They  are  generally  thought 
to  wear  belt  when  flack-laid ;  but  fome  think  when  fhort- 
laid. 

Cablets  ufed  for  tow-lines  or  hawfers,  require  the  ftrands 
to  be  laid  (horter  than  cable-ftrands,  but  not  fo  (hort-laid  in 
clofing ;  for  being  ufed  in  water,  they  would  become  (tiff, 
hard,  unhandy  to  coil  away,  and  liable  to  break  in  cold 
weather. 

In  all  cable-laid  ropes,  the  proportion  of  the  circum- 
ference is  to  the  length  of  the  ftrand  in  one  round,  as  1 1  is 
to  15;  that  is,  if  the  circumference  be  14 \  inches,  the 
length  of  the  ftrand  in  one  circumference  is  19;  inches.  In 
all  hawfer-laid  rope,  the  proportion  is  as  1 2  to  16;  that  is, 
if  the  circumference  be  7  inches,  the  length  of  the  ftrand  in 
one  circumference  is  near  9^. 

The  ftrength  of  ropes  depends  on  the  hardening  or  well 
manufacturing,  and  not  on  the  bare  ftrength  of  the  hemp  ; 
for  it  ltrengthens  through  every  ftage  ;  viz.  when  firit  fpun 
into   yarn  it   is  little  better  than  hemp   extended  ;  when 


twifted  into  ftrands,  it  fhortens  and  ftrengthens  as  above, 
and  increafes  in  the  fame  manner  when  laid  into  rope. 

Where  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  one  rope  to  an- 
other is  as  two  to  one,  that  is,  where  one  rope  is  twice  as 
big  as  another,  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  is  as  four  to  one  • 
which  (hews,  that  one  rope  has  four  times  as  much  yarn  in 
it  as  the  other,  and  confequently  is  four  times  as  ftrong, 
according  to  the  different  magnitudes. 

Cable-laid  ropes  (liorten  as  five  to  three,  and  hawfer-laid 
ropes  as  three  to  two  ;  confequently  the  length  of  the  yarn 
and  ftrength  will  be  accordingly  ;  that  is,  the  ftrength  will 
be  in  the  yarn,  after  it  is  laid  in  the  rope,  as  much  as  if  the 
rope-maker,  in  fpinning,  had  allowed  the  fame  quantity  of 
hemp  in  two  feet  as  he  did  in  three  feet,  fo  that  the  ftrength 
communicated  by  the  procefs  is  two-thirds. 

A  rope  is  the  fame  fize  when  laid  as  the  yarns  were  before 
twifted  ;  fo  that  what  the  yarns  are  leffened  by  twiiting  it  is 
made  up  by  (hortening  ;  from  which  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
yarns  are  always  of  an  equal  bignefs,  fince  the  hemp  is  the 
fame  at  one  time  as  at  another,  and  not  any  way  diminilhcd. 
Were  the  ftrands  fingle,  without  being  twifted  one  about 
another,  the  ftrength  would  then  be  only  in  proportion  as 
the  area  of  each  particular  ftrand  is  in  itfelf ;  but  if  the 
ftrands  could  poflibly  be  twifted  fo  as  to  be  dire&ly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bafe,  the  ftrength  would  then  be  found,  by- 
multiplying  the  diameter  of  the  ftrands  and  the  diameter  of 
the  whole  rope  one  into  the  other,  and  the  half  of  the  pro- 
duct would  be  the  ftrength  of  the  faid  Itrands ;  but  more 
particularly  take  the  area  of  the  fingle  ftrand  and  area  of  the 
whole  cable,  and  add  them  together,  and  the  half  of  that 
will  (hew  the  ftrength  of  each  ftrand  when  they  are  well 
twifted  together. 

But  as  it  may  be  obfervcd  the  ftrands  lie  at  a  certain  angle 
between  a  perpendicular  and  the  bafe,  fo  that,  as  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  relative  to  the  abfolute 
ftrength. 

Refpedting  the  Banding  of  Cordage. — In  the  calculations 
fpecifying  the  weights  of  the  different  lengths  of  cordage, 
fuch  weights  are  to  beconfidered  as  the  neat  weights  of  the 
rope  without  bandage. 

N.  B.  To  every  hundred  weight  of  cordage  the  manu- 
facturer is  allowed  to  put  on  four  pounds  weight  of  bands  ; 
thofe  bands  are  compofed  of  the  fhakings,  flyings,  and 
firings  with  which  the  hemp  is  tied  together,  formed  into  an 
interior  kind  of  cordage  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  thofe  are 
all  weighed  to  the  rope-makers  as  good  hemp,  and  paid  for 
accordingly,  therefore  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  apply  the 
refufe  to  fuch  purpofe,  he  mult  either  put  a  higher  price  on 
his  cordage,  or  be  a  very  confiderable  lofer.  At  the  fame 
time  it  (hould  be  confidered,  that  as  it  is  neceflary  that  every 
coil  of  rope  (hould  be  bound  together  for  the  convenience  of 
carriage,  (towage,  &c.  this  kind  of  bandage  anfwera 
luch  purpofe  in  every  degree,  as  well  as  if  the  coils  were 
bound  with  bands  made  from  the  beft  hemp. 
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Table  I. 


Thefe  fizea  of  Yarn 

are 

wari 

ed   33G   Threads,         and 

fro 

m  19  are 

wai 

pcd 

400 

rhreads  in    a 

Hawl. 

f  Weight  of  oneT 

A  <  thread  200   fa-  £ 

(_    thorns  long.     J 

16 

I? 

18          |          19 

20 

lb. 
3 

21 

i 

1 

22 

23 

-  1 

25 

lb.  oz.  dr. 
500 

lb. 

4 

oz. 
II 

dr. 

5 

lb.  oz.     dr. 
4    7       2 

lb.  oz.    dr. 

4  3    6 

ib. 

4 

oz.     dr. 
O      O 

oz. 
12 

dr. 

5 

Ib. 

3 

oz.    dr. 
IO      3 

Ib.  oz.    dr. 

3  7  10 

lb.  07.  dr. 

355 

lb. 
3 

oz.      dr. 

3     3 

f     One-tarred     "| 
1   thread  200  fa-    1 
B  ^      thorns  long       )■ 
|     ihonld  weigh     1 
J_         from          J 

630 

to 
64O 

5 
5 

'3 
to 

'4 

3 
2 

580 

to 

5  3  14 

5  3     6 

to 

5  4    3 

4 

S 

'5     3 
to 

0     0 

4 
4 

II 

to 

12 

5 
3 

4 

4 

8     0 
to 
8   11 

4  4  14 
to 

4  5     9 

420 

to 
4  2    10 

3 
4 

15     6 

to 

0    0 

("Yen  fatlioms  of) 

_    j    each  fize  of  B    ( 

*~  \     fhould  weigh     J 

from          J 

O  4    I5I 

to 
05     0 

0 
0 

4 
to 

4 

.01 
i.| 

0  4    6^ 

to 
04    6f 

O  4      2| 
to 

04    3t 

0 
0 

3  J5i 
to 

4  0 

0 
0 

3 

to 
3 

12  J 

•3 

0 
0 

3     9s  c-  3     7 
to                to 

3  i°t  0  3     7t 

0  3     4? 
to 

0  3     5i 

0 
0 

3       2y 

to 
3     3i 

__    f  Weight  of  each  "j 

-^  ^      hawl   before      > 

(^         tarred.          J 

C.    qr.  lb. 

15  0     0 

c. 

qr. 
O 

lb. 

!3 

C.  qr.    lb.     C.  qr.    lb. 
13    I       9    (I2    2    14 

c. 
'4 

qr.      lb. 
O      4 

c. 
*3 

qr. 

2 

lb.  c. 

II      12 

qr.      Ib. 

3  '3 

C.  qr.    lb. 
12     I     19 

C.    qr.    lb. 

11  3  »7 

c. 
11 

qr.       lb. 
I    20 

f  Weight  of  each")   1 8    2      7 
-k  -^       hawl  when        >          to 

17 

I 

to 

25 

16    2      O     15    2    IJ     17 

to               to 

2    20 

to 

16 

3 
to 

9 

'5 

3  J9 

to 

I5     I     14 

to 

14  2    25     14 
to 

O    16 

to 

(^      tarred  from      J    1 8    3      O 

'7 

2 

16 

16  2  iS    15  3     4  [17 

3     I2 

17 

0 

0 

16 

0     9 

'5  2   s 

r4  3  H    »4 

1     4 

N.  B.  The  calculations  of  B  and  C  will  be  found  extremely  ufeful,  provided  the  yarn  be  fpun  and  tarred  regular,  as 
by  weighing  one  iingle  yarn,  or  even  ten  fathoms,  the  fize  of  the  yarn  may  be  afcertaiued,  without  being  at  the  trouble 
of  weighing  the  hawls. 

Table  II. 

Shewing  the  Number  of  Threads  to  work  per  Hook  for  three-ftrand  cable-laid  Cordage  016,  12,  18,  and  24  Inches 
in  Circumference,  of  the  undermentioned  Sizes  of  Yarn,  with  the  Girt  of  each  Strand,  and  Weight  of  each  Cable  : 
alfo  the  Number  of  Men  required  to  lay  both  Strands  and  Cabl.*,  witn  the  Allowance  to  each  Man  for  his  Labour. 


TheN° 

of   Threads 

Sizes  of  Yarn 

Weight  of  each 

Men 

Threads 

Men 

Threads 

here  mentioned  weigh 

Cable  1  jo  Fa- 

for 

per 

for 

per 

99  lb. 

to  100  Ib. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20  1  21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

thoms  l'»n^. 

Strands. 

Strand. 

Cables. 

Cable. 

Girt  of 

Inches. 

Strands. 

Threads  per  Hook. 

C.    qr.    lb. 

6 

1       !  3 

3         T~* 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2  3 

24 

25 

27 

28 

900 

7 

6 

'5 

37 

6 

12 

6±  A 

72 

7o 

80 

«5 

89 

94 

98 

103 
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1 12 

36  O      O 

17 

6 

8 

18 

9^   4 

162 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

242 

252 

8l    O      O 

31 

8 

73 
108 

12 

24 

124-  -14 

288 

3°4 

322 

34o 

35« 

376 

394 

412 

430 

448 

144  O      O 

42 

*I0 

18 

*  Six  threads  are  called  a  quarter  of  a  day's  work,  for  which  each  workman  is  paid  77/.,  and  fo  on  in  proportion  for  a 

greater  or  lefs  number. 


Remarks  and  Directions  how  to  apply  Tables  I.  and  II. 

Example. — Suppofe  a  cable  of  1 2  inches  in  circumference 
is  wanted  to  be  made,  the  hawls  of  yarn  out  of  which,  upon 
examining  the  weights,  are  found  to  weigh  16  cwt.  2  qr.  10  lb. 
per  hawl  of  3  36  threads.  A  reference  is  to  be  made  to  Table 
I.  line  E,  and  the  weight,  being  between  16  cwt.  2  qr.  olb. 
and  i6cwt.2qr.  18  lb.  will  be  found  to  anfwer  to  18-thread 
yarn.  Then  look  down  the  18-thread  column,  Table  II., 
and  upon  the  line  of  12,  (the  fize  in  the  margin,)  is  found 
80  threads  per  hook,  which  is  the  number  of  threads  to  be 
laid  up  per  hook  for  the  cable  to  be  made  of  the  weight  per 
hawl  of  yarn  of  336  threads  above  fpecified. 

Again,  if  the  hawls  of  yarn  mould  be  tarred  of  fuch  a 
weight  (fay  for  example)  requires  to  be  worked  between  a 


17  and  an  18-thread  yarn,  in  fuch  cafe  take  the  number  of 
threads  per  hook  to  be  worked  for  the  lize  of  the  cable  de- 
manded, as  mould  be  worked  both  for  17  and  18-thrcad 
yarn  ;  add  them  together,  and  take  half  the  number  of 
threads  fo  added,  to  worker  hook  for  the  cable  ;  but  if 
there  mould  happen  in  dividing  to  be  an  odd  thiead  remain- 
ing, you  muft  obferve  to  which  fide  the  weight  of  your 
hawl  of  yarn  is  mod  inclining,  and  throw  the  thread  in  dif- 
pute  to  the  heavieft  fide.  The  fame  rules  muft  be  obferved 
in  confulting  all  the  following  tables. 

Remarks. — In  laying  three-ftrand  cable-laid  cordage,  if 
you  are  in  doubt  relpefting  the  fize  of  your  yarn,  you  muft 
girt  the  yarn  you  purpofe  laying  in  one  ftrand,  and  that 
mould  be  half  the  fize  of  your  cable. 

In  hardening    the   ftrands   in  the  laying   of    cable-laid 

cordage, 
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cordage,  you  mufl  work  with  (in  addition  to  your  fledge) 
one  prefs-barrel  to  every  20  threads  contained  in  your  ftrand  ; 
but  in  laying  the  ftrand,  hardening,  and  laying  the  cable, 
you  muft  have  only  one  prefs-barrel  to  every  40  threads  con- 
tained in  your  ftrand  or  cable.  The  above  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a  ftanding  rule  in  covered  rope-grounds,  but  in  open 
grounds,  the  prefs  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  ftate  of 


the  bottom  of  the  ground,  which,  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  or 
in  damp  weather,  will  be  naturally  foft,  and  occafion  the 
fledge  to  draw  exceedingly  heavy,  and  of  courfe  want  the 
lefs  weight  of  prefs. 

N.  B.  The  weight  of  a  prefs-barrel  fhould  be  from  3^  to 
4  cwt. 


Table  III. 

Shewing  the  different  fhrinking  Proportions  of  the  Yarns  and  Strands  in  each  Procefs  in  making  the  undermentioned 

Lengths  of  Cable. 


Length  in 
fathoms  of 
cable. 


Length 

of  yarns 

required  to 

be  warped. 


I 


In  hardening  the  ftrands, 
the  yarn  will  (hrink  1  -5th 
part  of  the  whole  length 
warped,  and  is  called  the 
brand's  hardening  mark. 


In  laying  the  ftrands, 
the  ftrand  will  fhrink 
l-10th  part  of  the  whole 
length  warped,   and  is 
called  the  ftiand's  going 
diftance. 


In  hardening  the  cable- 
ftrauds  previous  to  laying 
the  cable,  the  ftrands 
will  ihriiik  i-30th  pan 
of  the  whole  length 
warped,  and  is  called  the 
cable's  hardening  mark. 


In  laying  the  cable  itwill 

ihrinkl-1 5th  part  of  the 

whole  length  warped, 

which  brings  it  to  the 

length  required. 


The  Sledge  mould  move  up  to  the  following  Diftances  from  the  Tackle-Pofts. 


Cable 


Whole 


this. 

fms. 

ft. 

fms. 

ft 

40 

66 

4 

53 

2 

60 

100 

0 

80 

0 

80 

«33 

2 

106 

4 

[20 

200 

0 

160 

0 

fms. 

ft 

46 

4 

70 

0 

93 

2 

140 

0 

fms. 

ft. 

in. 

44 

2 

8 

66 

4 

0 

88 

5 

4 

133 

2 

O 

fms. 

40 
60 

80 
120 


Table  IV. 
Shewing  the  Weights  of  three-ftrand  cable-laid  Cordage. 


fins. 

•1-Inch  Cable. 

6-Inch  Cable- 

9-Inch  Cable. 

12-Inch  Cable 

15-Inch  Cable. 

18-Inch  Cable 

21 -Inch  Cable. 

24-Inch  Cable. 

C.  qr.   lb.  oz. 

C  qr.  lb.  oz. 

C.    qr.  lb.  oz.  C.  qr.  lb.oz. 

C.    qr.   lb.  oz. 

C.  qr.  lb.  oz. 

C.     qr.  lb.  oz. 

C.  qr.  lb.  oz. 

!  Cable 

40 

03      OO 

3OOO 

63      OOI2    0OO 

18    3      OO 

27    O    O   O 

36   3      O  O 

48   O  O  O 

1 
T 

60 

I    O    14  O 

4200 

10  0  14  o| 18  O  0  O 

28   O    14  O 

40    2    O   0 

55  0  14  0 

72   O   O  O 

-• 

80 '  1  2    00 

6     0   0     0 

132     0  0  I  24  O  O  O 

37   2     O  O 

54   0   O   O       73    2       OO 

96  O   O  O 

Whole 

120 1 2  1    00 

9OOO 

20    I       O   O     36   O   O   O 

56    I      OO 

81    0  O  O    I  10    I      00 

144  OOO 

It  is  neceffarv  to  be  underftood,  that  in  rope-making 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  rope  I,  weight  will  give  fize, 
and  fize  will  give  weight,   if  properly  made. 

Rule. — To  calculate  very  nearly  the  weight  of  any  fizcd 
rope  from  3  to  24  inches  in  circumference,  1 20  fathoms  long, 
and  lefler  lengths  in  proportion  ;  as  may  be  readily  proved  by 
the  above  table,  viz.  multiply  the  fize  of  the  rope  by  itfelf, 
and  one-fourth  of  that  product  is  the  weight  of  a  hundred  of 
112  pounds. 

Example. — Suppofe  the  rope  12  inches  in  circumference; 
12  x  12::  144,  the  fourth  of  which  is  36  hundred  weight,  or 
3732  pounds,  the  weight  of  120  fathoms  of  rope  12  inches 
in  circumference.  Again,  40  fathoms  is  the  third  of  120 
fathoms  ;  and  the  third  of  36  cwt.  is  12  cwt.  the  weight  of 
40  fathoms  of  1 2-inch  cable,  as    above. 

Directions  boiv  to  apply  the  following  Tables. 

In  which  is  confidered  the  four  moft  principal  forts  of 
yarns  made  ufe  of  in  cable-laid  cordage,  viz,  16,  18,  20, 
and  25-thrcad  yarn,  and  in  hawfer-laid  cordage,  to  the 
three  principal  forts  of  yarn  made  ufe  of,  viz.  18,  20,  and 
25-thread  yarn,  as  it  is  very  feldom  any  Other  fize  yarn  is 
made  for  either  cable  or  hawfer-laid  rope,  except  very  par- 
ticularly ordered  to  the  contrary.  The  particulars  of  every 
rope  of  the  fizes  mentioned  in  the  tables  are  fully  explained 

1 


to  the   length  of  twenty    fathoms,  which  will    be   found 
quite  a  fufficient  guide  for  a  rope  of  any  length  required  : 

jisfor  Example. — Suppofe  I  want  a  taper  cable-laid  rope 
to  be  made  out  of  16-thread  yarn,  60  fathoms  long,  and 
6  inches  in  circumference,  to  be  tapered  ;ds  the  length, 
and  Jds  the  fize  of  the  rope.  I  refer  to  Table  V.,  and 
find  under  the  figure  6,  (the  fize  demanded,)  that  it  muft  be 
worked  5  threads  per  hook  in  the  (hank,  the  length  of  yarn 
to  be  warped  for  which,  for  20  fathoms  (I  find  in  the  margin) 
requires  to  be  33  fathoms  2  feet,  three  times  which  is  too 
fathoms,  the  length  of  yarn  required  to  be  warped  for  the 
(hank  of  a  rope  of  60  fathoms  long.  I  then  obferve,  in  the 
next  column  on  the  right  in  the  margin,  the  length  of  yarn 
required  in  the  head  for  20  fathoms  is  1 1  fathoms  o  feet 
8  inches,  three  times  which  is  33  fathoms  2  feet,  the  length 
of  yarn  required  in  the  head  to  the  liiil  taper  for  a  rope  of 
60  fathoms.  Next  refer  to  the  number  of  tapers  to  be 
worked,  which,  upon  looking  under  the  figure  6,  (the  fize 
demanded,)  I  find  to  be  9,  the  diftance  between  them  I  find 
(upon  calling  my  eye  down  the  column)  to  be  14  feet  7^ 
inches  for  20  fathoms,  three  times  which  1  44  Feet  5,- 
inchea,  the  diltancc  to  be  obferved  between  the  tapers  for  a 
rope  of  60  fathoms,  being  the  lengl  h  demanded.  The  fame 
rule  is  be  obferved,  either  adding  or  multiplying,  according 
as  required  in  all  the  tables  of  a  funilar  defcription. 

Table 
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Table  VI. 


Shewing  the  Number  of  Threads  to  work  per  Hook  and  Heart  for  cable-laid  Stays,  four  Strands  and  a  Heart,  of 
5,  10,  15,  and  19  Inches  in  Circumference,  of  the  undermentioned  Sizes  of  Yarn,  with  the  Girt  of  each  Strand  pre- 
fixed againft  each  Size. 


Number  of  Threads 

afumlerto  weigh  from 

99  to  loblb. 

16 

17 

18 

l9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Size  in 
Indies. 

Girt  of  each 
Strand. 

Threads  per  Hook  and  Heart. 

5 
10 

'9 

2  4 

44  i- 
6i-  % 

°T  -g- 

9 
35 
79 

127 

9 

37 
84 

'35 

10 

39 
89 

Vr3 

1 1 

41 

94 

I51 

1 1 

43 

99 

'59 

12 

46 

104 

167 

12 

48 

109 

•75 

'3 

5° 
114 

'83 

r3 

52 

119 

191 

•4 

55 

124 

199 

The  fhrinking  proportions  of  cable-laid  ftays  are  exactly  heart   of  the  ilay    to  encompafs,  occafions  the  ftrands  to 

the  fame  as  in  tnree-itrand  cable-laid  cordage,  except  in  the  fhorten  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in  three-ftrand  ca- 

clofing  the  (lay,  which  being  compofed  of  four  ftrands,  lie  ble-laid  cordage.     The  (lay,  in  clofing,  will  ihorten  -fa  parts 

much  clofer  in  the  rope  than  three  ftrands,  and  having  the  of  the  length  of  yarn  firft  warped. 

Table  VII. 

Shewing  the  Weight  of  cable-laid  Stays,  four  Strands  and  a  Heart,  from  5  to  19  Inches  in  Circumference,  and  from 

5  to  30  Fathoms  in  Length. 


Fathoms  in 
Length. 

5-Inch  Stay. 

7-Inch  S 

ay. 

9-Inch  Stay. 

1 1-Inch  Stay. 

Id-Inch  St 

ay. 

1 5-Inch  Stay. 

17-Inch  Slay. 

19-Inch  Stay. 

C.    qr.  lb.  oz. 

C.    qr.  lb. 

oz. 

C.   qr.  lb.    oz. 

C.    qr.  lb. 

oz. 

C.  qr.  lb. 

oz. 

C.  qr.  lb.   oz. 

C.  qr.  lb. 

oz. 

C.  qr.    lb.    oz. 

5 

0139 

024 

5 

O    3    16    IO 

I     I       9 

I  I 

1  3   '7 

2 

2223 

3  0  25 

9 

40      7    IO 

10 

0272 

I    O      8 

10 

1   3     5     4 

2    2    19 

6 

3  3     6 

4 

5046 

6  1  23 

2 

8  0   15     4 

*5 

03  10  11 

I     2     12 

'5 

2  2  21   14 

4   O       I 

I 

5  2  23 

6 

7269 

9  2  20 

I  I 

12    O    22    14 

20 

1  0  14   4 

2    O    17 

4 

3   2   10     8 

5    I    10 

12 

7  2   12 

8 

10    0      8    12 

12  3  18 

4 

16   I      2      8 

25 

1  1  17  13 

2     2     21 

9 

4  1   27     2 

6  2  20 

7 

92     1 

10 

12    2    IO    IJ 

16  0  15 

13 

20    I     IO       2 

3° 

1  2  21     6 

3  °  25 

'4 

5   1   15   12    8  0     2 

2 

11   1    18 

12 

15    O    13       2 

19  1   13 

6 

24    I     17     12 

Table  VIII. 


Shewing  the    Number  of  Threads  to  work  per  Hook  for  four-ftrand    cable-laid   Cordage   without    a    Heart,    from 
5  to  24  Inches  in  Circumference,  of  the  Sizes  of  Yarn  undermentioned,  with  the  Weight  of  each  Cable  prefixed. 


No.  of  Threads 
weighing  from 
99  to  lOOlb. 

16 

17 

18 

'9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Weight  of  each 

Cable  HO 
Fathoms  long. 

Size  in 
Inches. 

Threads  per  Hook. 

C.        qr.    lb. 
6      2    10 

25     3     6 

58     3     0 

104     1     9 

150     1     2 

5 
10 

J5 
20 

24 

9 
38 

85 
152 
219 

10 
40 

91 
162 

233 

10  , 

42 

96 
171 
247 

1 1 

45 
101 
181 
260 

12 

47 
107 
190 
274 

12 

5° 
112 
200 
288 

•3 

52 

118 

209 

301 

'3 

54 

123 

219 

3l5 

14 

57 

128 

228 

329 

15 

59 

'34 

238 

343 
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Table  IX. 


Shewing  the  Length  of  Yarn  required  to  be  warped,  and  the  different  fhrinking   Proportions 
in  making  the  undermentioned  Lengths  of  four-ftrand  cable-laid  Cordage. 


Faihnms 

Lc-ngihs  of  Yarn 

Strand's  1 lai 

1 
lening 

Sirand's  Going 

Cable's  Hardening 

Cables     1 

demanded. 

warped. 

Malk. 

Diftance. 

M  hi,. 

Length. 

fms.    ft.     in. 

fhis.    ft. 

in. 

fms.    ft.     in. 

fms.    ft.     in. 

IO 

1706 

■3     4 

O 

II59 

II      24 

10 

20 

34     '     0 

27     2 

O 

23     5     6 

22       4       8 

20 

40 

68      2      0 

54     4 

0 

47     5     0 

45     3     4 

40 

DO 

I02      3      O 

82     0 

O 

71     4    6 

68     2     0 

60 

80 

136      4      O 

109     2 

0 

95     4     0 

9108 

80 

I20 

2b5     0    0 

164    0 

O 

'43     3     0 

136    4    0 

120 

N.B.  The  fhrinking  proportions  of  four-ftrand  cable-laid 
cordage  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  three-ftrand,  except  in  clofing 
the  cable,  which  confiding  of  four  ftrands,  lie  much 
clofer  in  the  rope  than  thref  llrands,  but  not  having  a  heart 
to  encompafs  it,  does  not  diminifh  in  length  fo  much  as 
cable-laid  ftays.  The  cable  in  clofing  will  fhorten  Vx°3-  parts 
of  the  length  of  yarn  fir Jt  warped. 

It  being  rather  unufual  to  lay  cables  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  llrands  than  four,  the  above  tables  are  not  laid  down 
for  a  greater  proportion, — but  to  know  how  to  find  the 
number  of  threads  to  work  per  hook  for  a  greater  number 
may  at  fome  time  be  necefiary,  therefore  the  following  me- 


thod mull  be  purfued  to  lay  a  cable  in  as  many  llrands  at 
may  be  thought  expedient.  Suppofe  a  five-llrand  cable-laid 
rope  is  wanted  to  be  made,  you  iirit  fquare  the  fize 
of  the  rope  propofed  to  be  made,  and  multiply  that  pro- 
duel:  by  the  fize  yarn  you  mean  to  make  your  cable  from, 
that  product  divide  by  52,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  threads  to  work  per  hook  for  a  five-ftrand 
cable-laid  rope.  If  for  a  fix-llrand,  proceed  as  before, 
and  divide  by  62  ;  for  a  feven-ftrand,  divide  by  72  ;  for  an 
eight-ftrand,  divide  by  82  ;  and  fo  on,  adding  10  to  your 
divifor  for  every  ftrand  you  mean  to  increafe  in  number  in 
your  cable. 


Table  X. 

Shewing  the  Prime  Coft  to  the  Manufacturer  in  each  Procefs,  in   making  the  undermentioned  Sizes  of 
three-ftrand  cable-laid  Cordage,  with  the  Weight  of  Hemp  and  Tar  required  for  each  Rope. 


Hatchelling, 

Wheel-turn- 

Warping, 

Total  Expence 

W<  i^llt  of 

Weie,ht  of 

Expence 

Expence 

Taking-up, 

Laying  at 

id. 

Of  Manufac- 

Hemp re- 

I'.ii ri  quired 

.Si/.e. 

ing,  and 

ai  61/.  per 

Spinning. 

at  7  d.  per 

and  1  arring, 

per 

Quarter. 

turing  into 

quired  for 

tin  each 

Tending. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

at  9s.  per 
Bawl. 

*  orda  ■< 

each  Elope. 

Rope. 

In. 

qr.  tlnis. 

L.    s.     d. 

(jr.  tlids. 

L.     t.     d. 

t.    j.     d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

L.      ».       d. 

C.    qr.   lb. 

C    qr.  lb. 

5 

7  3 

°39 

22    3 

O    13    I 

0     2    105 

O 

15 

5 

IIJ        It, 

500 

1     1     O 

10 

31  if 

0  15  7| 

93  A\ 
211  si 

2     '4    l{ 

6     3  6* 

O    12        I 

2 

6 

1 

685 

20  0     0 

5    0    0 

'5 

70  3? 

1   '5  3f 

1     7     3 

5 

'7 

10 

•5     3   11 

45  0    0 

I  I     1     O 

20 

125  0 

326 

375  0 

10  18  9 

282 

I  I 

18 

0 

28       7       5 

80  0    0 

20    O    O 

24 

180  0 

4   10  0 

540  0 

15   '5  0 

3     9     5 

'5 

1 1 

6 

39     5  n 

115  0  23 

2»  3  5 

The  above  table  is  calculated  according  to  the  ufual 
mode  of  rope-making,  and  is  termed  by  the  trade  work- 
ing by  the  fquare,  which  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner  :  Suppofe  a  cable  15  inches  in  circumference, 
the  fquare  of  15  is  225,  the  half  of  which  is  112/.; 
that  is,  113  threads  per  hook  mull  be  laid  up  for 
a  15-inch  cable,  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  for 
any   iize  demanded,   which   mode   of  working   anfwers   to 


lis  teen-thread   yarn    in  all   fizes   of  three-ftrand    cable-laid 
cordage. 

Where  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  one  rope  to  an- 
other is  as  2  to  1,  that  is,  where  one  rope  is  twice  as  big  as 
another,  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  is  as  4  to  I,  which 
(hews  that  one  rope  has  four  tun  .1,  much  yarn  in  it  as  the 
other,  and  confequently  is  four  times  as  ftrong,  according 
to  the  different  magnitudes. 
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Table  XI. 


Shewing  the  Number  of  Threads /w  Hook  to  work  for  thrce-ftrand  hawfer-laid  Cordage,  of  3,  6,  9,  and  12  Inc 
in  Circumference,  of  the  Sizes  of  Yarn  undermentioned,  with  the  Weight  of  each  Rope,  and  the  Number  of  Iv 
required  to  lay  the  fame,  with  the  Allowance  to  each  Man  for  his  Labour. 


hes 
Men 


N°of 
Threads  99 
to  100 11). 

Weight. 

16 

17          18 

'9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Weight  of  each 

Rope  133.2 

long. 

Men  for 
Rope. 

Threads 
per  Rope. 

Size  in 
Inches. 

Threads  per  Hook. 

C  qr.  lb. 

2    2    17 

IO    2     12 

23    «    '3 
42    I    20 

8  0 
22  0 
37  0 
45  0 

6 
12 
'5 
'5 

3 
6 

9 
12 

16 

64 

144 

256 

17 
68 

'53 

272 

18 

72 
162 
288 

19 

76 

171 

304 

20 

80 

180 

320 

21 

84 

189 

336 

22 

88 

198 

352 

23 
92 

207 
368 

24 

96 

216 

384 

25 

100 
225 

400 

Remarks. — In  hardening  the  ftrands,  and  in  laying 
hawfer-laid  cordage,  it  muft  be  worked  with  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  fledge)  one  prefs-barrel  for 
every  twenty  threads  contained  in  the  rope.  This  is  to  be 
co.ifidered  as  a  Handing  rule  in  covered  rope-grounds, 
but   in  open  grounds  the  prefs  muft  be  varied  according 


to  the   ftate  of  the   ground,    as   mentioned   in    cable-laid 
cordage. 

In  laying  three-ftrand  hawfer-laid  cordage,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  refpefting  the  fize  of  the  yarn,  you  muft  girt  the 
yarn  you  propole  laying  in  two  of  your  readys  (or  lirands), 
and  that  mould  be  juft  the  fize  of  the  rope. 


Table  XII. 


Shewing  the  Length  of  Yarn  required   to  be  warped,  and  the  different   fhrinking  Proportions  of  the  Yarn  in  each 
Procefs,  in  making  the  undermentioned  Lengths  of  hawfer-laid  Rope,  and  alfo  the  Weight. 


The  Sledge  fhould 

Fathoms 
of  Rope 

in 
Length. 

Length 

of  Yarn 

to  be 

warped. 

move  to  the  follow- 
ing Marks  from  the 
Tackle-Polk. 

3-Inch. 

13-Inch. 

•2-Inch. 

4-Inch. 

6-Inch 

8-Inch. 

10-Inch. 

12- Inch. 

Rope's 
Harden- 
ing iMirk. 

Rope's 
Length. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

I'nli.  ft. 
10    0 
20   0 
40   0 

fins. 
15 
30 
60 

fms. 
12 
24 
48 

fins,  ft.' 
10  0 
20  0 
40  0 

qr.  lb.  0/. 
0      2      7i 
0      4    15 
0      9    14 

qr.  lb.  oz. 
0     4   15 
0      9      4 

0    19    12 

C.qr.  lb.  oz. 
0  0     9   144 
u  0   19   12§ 
0  1    11     9 

C.qr.  lb.  oz. 
0    111       9i 

0  2    23      3 

1  1    IS      6 

C.  qr.  lb. 

0  3      5 

1  2    10 
3    0   20 

OZ. 

3" 

6 

C.  qr.  lb.  02. 

1  1     18      6:j 

2  3      8    lli 
5    2    17      9 

C.  qr.  lb,  oz. 

3  0    23    8 

4  1    19   0 
8   3    10   0 

C.  qr.  lb.  oz. 
3  0   20     6 
6    1    12    12 

12    2    25      S 

Half? 
Coil  \ 

66   4 

100 

SO 

66  4 

0    16      8 

1       5      0 

0  2   10     0 

2    1    12      0 

5    1      6 

0 

9    1    20      0 

14    2    26   0 

21    0   24      0 

SO    0 
100  0 
120   0 

120 
180 

96 
120 
144 

80   0 
100   0 
120   0 

0    19    12 

0  '-'4    11 

1  1    10 

1    11       8 

1  21      6 

2  3      4 

0   2    23      2 
0   3    14    14J 
10      6    11 

2  3       S    12 

3  2      3    15 

4  0  26      a 

6    1    12 

r  j  22 
925 

12 

15 

2 

11  1     7     a 

14   0    IS    Uj 

16   3    24    11 

17    2   20   I 
■2  2    0    11    0 
20    2      2    I. 

25    1    23      0 

7    12 

-0      8 

Whole  7 
Coil    5 

133   1 

200 

160 

133  2 

1      5      0 

2    10      0 

1    0   20      0 

4  2    24      0 

10  2  12 

0 

IS    3    12      0 

29    1    24    0 

2    1    20      0 

- 

Remaris. — In  hardening  the  ftrands  the  yarn  will  fhrink  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length,  which  is  called  the  rope'* 
hardening  mark. 

In  laying  the  rope  the  ftrands  will  fhrink  one-fixth  of  the  remaining  diftance,  which  brings  the  rope  to  the  length 
required. 
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Table  XIII. 


Shewing  the  exact;  Coft  to  the  Manufacturer  in  each  different  Procefs  as  undermentioned,  in  making  the  follow 
Sizes  of  three-ftrand  hawftr-laid  Cordage,  with  the  proper  Proportions  of  Hemp  and  Tar  neceffary  for  each  Re 


ing 
Rope. 


Size  in 
Inches. 

Hatchel- 
ing,  Wheel 

turning  i 

and  Tend 

ing. 

Expence  at 
fid.  per 
Quarter. 

Spinning. 

E\pcnce  at 
Id.  per 
Quarter. 

Warping, 
Taking-up, 
and  Tuning 

Expence  at 
9s.  perHawl. 

La\ing  Ex- 
pellee at  ~d. 
per  Quarter. 

1 1  ital  E  |"  1  k  » 
of  manufac- 
turing into 
Cordage. 

Weight  of 
Heinp  re- 
quired for 
each  Rope. 

Weight  ol 

l'.,r  required 

for  each 

Rope. 

qr.  thcis. 

L.    s.     d. 

qr.  thds. 

L.     t.     d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L. 

5. 

d. 

/..      s.      d. 

C.  qr.    II,. 

C.  qr.   ll». 

2 

i  4 

0     0    IO 

5  0 

O      2    11 

O      O   7i 

O 

1 

9 

06       Ii 

O    3    22 

O   O    26 

4 

64 

034 

20  0 

0   11     8 

027 

O 

7 

0 

■     4    7s 

3  3  23 

O321 

6 

15  0 

076 

45  ° 

1     6     3 

058 

I 

5 

8 

3     5     1 

8   1   27 

2    O    13 

8 

26  4 

0  13     4 

80  0 

268 

0  10  3 

1 

15 

0 

5     5     3 

15  0  10 

3  3     2 

IO 

41  4 

1     0  10 

125  0 

3  I2   " 

0  16  I 

3 

5 

7 

8   15     j 

23  2   10 

5  3   '4 

12 

60  0 

1    10     0 

180  0 

5     5o 

1     3  2 

3 

5 

7 

11     3     9 

33  3  22 

8  1   26 

The  foregoing  table  is  grounded  (as  termed  by  the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  and  twice  36  is  72,  which  is  the  number 
trade)  upon  the  principle  of  the  fquare,  but  the  method  of  of  threads  to  work,  per  hook  for  a  fix-inch  three-itrand  hauler- 
working  upon  this  principle  differs  between  cable  and  hawfer-  laid  rope.  The  fame  method  mult  be  purfued,  according-  to 
laid  cordage.  The  mode  purfued  for  making  hawfer-laid  this  way  of  working,  for  any  other  fize,  and  anfwers  to 
cordage  is  as  follows :  Suppofe  it  is  wanted  to  make  a  three-  eighteen-thread  yarn  in  all  three-ftrand  hawfer-laid  cordage, 
ftrand  hawfer-laid   rope,  fix   inches  in  circumference  ;  the  See  Table  XI. 


Table  XIV. 


Shewing  the  Weight 
following  Number 
1  Month  of  24  Days 
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•t 
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1 
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4» 
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8 
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10 
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10 
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3 
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1 

0 

4 

in 

12 
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79 

0 

8 

15 
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1 

•1 

> 

16 

N.B.  By  the  above  table  may  be  found  how  much  yarn  can  be  fpun  by  any  number  of  fpinners  in  any  given  time  whatever. 
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Suppofe  you  want  to  make  a  rope  either  cable  or  haw- 
fer-laid, to  be  tapered  one-third  the  length,  and  one-third 
the  fize;  you  muft  refer  to  Table  V.  or  XIV  for  making 
taper-cable,  or  hawfer-laid  cordage,  two-thirds  the  length 
and  two-thirds  the  iize,  which  you  mull  work  almoft  wholly 
the  reverfe  way,  by  working  the  number  of  threads  there 
mentioned  to  bfc  worked  in  the  tapers  in  the  (hank,  and  the 
number  of  threads  in  the  (hank  muft  be  worked  in  the  ta- 
pers :  the  length  of  yarn  there  mentioned  to  be  tapered  muft 
be  the  length  in  the  head  to  the  firft  taper,  and  the  length 


there  mentioned  in  the  head  muft  be  the  length  of  the  yarn 
to  be  tapered  :  the  length  of  yarn  requefted  to  be  warped 
for  the  (hank  will  be  the  fame  as  there  mentioned,  and  the 
diftance  between  the  tapers  will,  in  almoft  all  cafes,  be  the 
fame  as  there  nominated  ;  but  if  at  any  time  there  mould  be 
a  difference,  and  you  are  at  a  lofs  to  find  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  tapers  you  muft  divide  the  length  of  yarn  to  be 
tapered  by  the  number  of  threads  you  have  to  taper,  and 
that  will  give  the  exaft  diftance  between  them. 


Table  XVI. 


Table  XVII. 


Shewing  the  Number  of  Threads  to  work  per  Hook  for  four- 
ftrand  hawfer-laid  Cordage,  from  2  to  12  Inches  in  Circum- 
ference, of  the  Sizes  of  Yarn  as  undermentioned  :  the  Ropes 
to  be  laid  without  Hearts,  the  Yarns  comprifing  which  being 
equally  divided  in  the  Strands. 


Shewing  the  Length  of  Yarn  requefted  to  be 
warped  for  the  undermentioned  Lengths  of 
four-ftrand  hawfer-laid  Con  ige,  with  the 
Hardening  Mark  prefixed  againft  each  refpedtive 
Length. 


No.  of 

Threads 

here  men- 
tioned to 

16 

17 

18 

'9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

weigh  99  to 

100'b. 

Size  in 
Inches. 

Threads  per  Hook. 

2 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

4 

22 

*3 

24 

2? 

26 

27 

29 

30 

32 

33 

6 

48 

51 

54 

57 

60 

63 

66 

69 

72 

75 

8 

H 

90 

96 

101 

107 

112 

117 

122 

128 

'33 

10 

'3.1 

142 

150 

158 

167 

J75 

i«3 

192 

200 

208 

12 

192 

204 

216 

228 

240 

252 

264 

276 

2S8 

300 

Fathoms 
demanded. 

Length  of  Yarn 
required. 

Hardening  Mark. 

fins.    ft.     in. 

fros.     ft.      in. 

IO 

15      2      6 

12      2      O 

20 

30      5      O 

24      4      0 

40 

61     4    0 

49     2     0 

60 

92       3      O 

74    0    0 

80 

I23        2       O 

98      4      O 

IOO 

154       I        O 

123       2       0 

I20 

185       O       O 

148       OO 

130 

200       2       6 

160      2      O 

Remarks. — It  is  very  feldom  that  hawfer-laid  cordage  is 
compofed  of  more  than  four  ftrands,  but  for  the  fake  of 
experiment,  or  otherwife,  it  might  be  demanded  to  contain 
a  greater  number  :  as  fuch,  the  following  rule,  carefully 
attended  to,  will  inform  our  readers  how  to  lay  a  haw- 
fer-laid rope  in  as  many  ftrands  as  may  be  confidered  ex- 
pedient. 

Suppofe  you  want  a  five-ftrand  hawfer-laid  rope,  you 
muft  fquare  the  fize  of  the  rope  propofed  to  be  made  ;  that 
produft  multiply  by  the  fize  yarn  you  propofe  making 
your  rope  from  ;  the  product  of  which,  divided  by  15,  will 
give  he  number  of  threads  to  work  per  hook  for  a  five- 
ftra  .  ■-:  iwfer-laid  rope  If  you  want  to  make  a  fix-ftrand 
hawf~r-laid-rope,  you  muft  proceed  as  above,  and  divide 
by  j8;  if  a  feven-ftrand,  divide  by  21  ;  if  an  eight-itrand, 
by  24 ;  and  fo  on,  adding  3  to  your  divifor  for  every  ftrand 
you  mean  to  increafe  in  the  rope. 

The  fhrinking  proportion  in  making  four-ftrand  hawfer- 


laid  cordage,  in  the  firft  procefs,  is  exaftly  the  fame 
as  in  three-ftrand ;  the  Only  difference  is  in  clofing  the 
rope,  which,  being  compofed  of  four  ftrands,  occafions 
the  rope  to  lay  more  round  and  clofe  than  in  three- 
ftrand  cordage,  which  makes  the  fhrinkage  be  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  The  rope,  in  clofing,  will  fhorten 
-rVth  parts  of  the  remaining  length  of  yarn,  after  the 
rope  is  hard,  inftead  of  ith,  as  in  three-ftrand  hawfer-laid 
cordage. 

The  weight  of  each  coil  of  four  ftrand  hawfer-laid 
cordage  may  be  nearly  afcertained,  by  referring  to  the  table 
of  the  weight  of  three-ftrand  (Table  XII.),  there  being  as 
near  *.he  number  of  threads  in  each  fize  rope  as  can  polfibly 
be  laid,  for  each  ftrand  to  have  an  equal  number.  But  it 
mould  be  remembered,  that  a  coil  of  four-ftrand  hawfer-laid 
rope,  made  out  of  200  fathoms  of  yarn,  will  be  only  130 
fathoms  long,  inftead  of  1 33.2,  as  in  three-ftrand  hawfer- 
laid  cordage. 


Table 
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Table  XVIII. 


Shewing  the  fhrinking  Proportions  of  the  Yarn,  in  making  the  undermentioned  Lengths  of  Bolt-Rope  ;  alfo  its  Weight 

(untarred),  from  i  to  8  Inches  in  Circumference. 


in  Fa- 
thi  ms  of 
Hope  de- 
manded. 

1..  ngth 
ol  ,i  arn 
required 

in 
Fathoms. 

The  Sledge 

lhould  move 

to  tlic  fol- 
lowing Maiks 

Fn  in  the 
Tackle-Poft, 
and  is  called 
the  Ropu's 
Hardening- 

1-Inch. 

2-Inch. 

3-Inch. 

4-lncll. 

5-Inch. 

6-Inch. 

7-Iuch. 

B-Ioch. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

ttught. 

Weight. 

Mark. 

Fms.  feet. 

C.qr.  lb.  oz.  Car.  lb.  oz. 

C.  qr.  lb.  oz. 

C.qr.  lb.  o/.. 

C.  qr.  lb.  oz. 

C.qr.  lb.  oz. 

C.qr.  lb.  oz. 

C.  qr.  I1),  oz. 

10 

14 

1  1        4 

0    0       2      S;J  0    0      7     11 

0  0   16   12f 

0   1      1      5j 

0    118      2 J  0   2    11       2 

0   3      6  10 

10       7       21 

20 

28 

23      2 

0   0      5     OiOO    15      6 

0    1       5      9| 

0   2      2    1 1  § 

J   3      8      5 

1    0    22       4 

1    2    13     4 

2    0    11       5 

40 

5  6 

46      4 

0   0    10     1    (0    1       2    12 

0   2    11       li 

10      5      7 

1    2    16    10 

2    1    16      8 

3    0   26     8 

11       0    10 

60 

S4 

70      0 

0   0    15      ISO    1    IB      2 

0   3    16    10 

1    2      8      2* 

2    1    24    15 

3    2    10    12 

4    3    11    12 

6     1     14       5 

80 

113 

93      2 

0   0   20     2    JO   2      5      8 

1    0   22      3 

2    0    10    14 

3    1       5      4 

4   3      5      0 

6    1    25     0 

h    2       1       4 

100 

140 

116      4 

0   0   25     2j|o    2    20    14 

1    1    27    11§ 

2     2     l.i        <)\ 

4    0    13      9 

5    3    27      4 

8   0    10     4 

10   2    1..      9 

130 

168 

140      0 

0    1      2     3    JO   3      8      4 

13      5      4 

3    0    16      5 

4    3    21     11 

7    0   21       8 

9   2   23     8 

12    3       1    14 

Coil 

143 

200 

166      4 

0    1       8     0    0   3    26      0 

2    0    16      0 

3    3      0      o 

5    3    16      0 

8    2      8      0 

112      8     0 

15    0   24      0 

Remarks. — In  hardening  the  itrands,  the  yarn  will  (lirink 
one-fixth  part  of  the  whole  length,  which  is  called  the 
rope's  hardening  mark. 

In  laying  the  rope,  the  ftrands  will  fhrink  one-feventh 
part  of  the  remaining  diftance,  which  brings  the  rope  to  the 
length  required. 

N.  B.  Bolt-rope  is  ufually  made  of  20  or  25-thread 
yarn,  and  generally  delivered  from  the  rope-maker  white  ; 


the  procefs  of  tarring  it  being  ufually  performed  by  the 
fail-maker,  and  is  called  (loving  it,  it  being  done  in  a  Hove 
or  oven  calculated  for  the  purpofe.  In  laying  up  your 
work,  you  mult  work  with  the  fame  number  of  threads  as 
in  common  hawfer-laid  cordage.  Bolt-rope,  for  exporta- 
tion, is  fometimes  lightly  tarred  ;  in  which  cafe,  in  cal- 
culating the  weight,  you  muft  add  one-fixth  to  the  weights 
hereunto  annexed. 


Table  XIX. 

Shewing  the  Number  of  Threads  to  work  per  Hook  for  three-ftrand  hawfer-laid  white  Cordage,  from 
1  to  12  Inches  in  Circumference,  of  the  undermentioned  Sizes  of  Yarn,  with  the  Weight  of  each 
Rope  prefixed. 


No.  of 

Threads 

16 

Weight  of  tach 

tinned 

'7 

18 

»9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Rope  133.2 

10  Htigh 

Fathoms  long. 

88   lbs. 

Inches. 

T 

hreads 

per  Hook. 

C.    qr.  lb. 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

O       I     12 

2 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

1 1 

12 

12 

I       O       8 

3 

18 

'9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2       I     12 

4 

32 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41 

42 

44 

46 

48 

4      O    20 

6 

72 

76 

80 

84 

88 

92 

96 

100 

104 

108 

9       I     20 

8 

128 

r35 

142 

149 

1C/, 

163 

170 

177 

.85 

192 

l6       2     24 

10 

200 

21 1 

222 

233 

244 

255 

266 

277 

289 

300 

26       O     l6 

12 

288 

304 

320 

33<5 

352 

368 

384 

400 

416 

432 

37     2  24 

N.  B.  Efpecial  care  fhould  be  taken  relative  to  making 
white  cordage  for  tackle-falls,  crane-ropes,  &c.  that  the 
hemp  be  of  the  very  bed  quality  ;  and  that  the  fame  be 
topped,  viz.  all  the  Ihort  hemp  taken  out  by  the  hatcheller  ; 


and  that  the  fpinner  do  fpin  hie  yarn  for  the  fame  exceeding 
fmarl  and  even,  by  no  means  lighter  than  the  weight  fpc- 
cified  under  the  article  /pinning  the  yarn :  if  he  does,  liw 
rope  will  not  anfwer  the  iize  required  to  be  made. 
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Table  XX. 

Shewing  the  Number  of  Threads  to  work  per  Hook  for  four-ftrand  hawfer-laid  white 
Cord-age,  without  Hearts,  from  2  to  12  Inches  in  Circumference,  of  the  Sizes  of  Yan> 
as  undermentioned. 


No.  of 

Threads 

here  men- 
tioned 

16 

17 

18 

'9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

*5 

[.  1  n  eigh 

8!    il». 

Threads  ^><-r  Hoo 

k. 

Inches. 

2 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

3 

•3 

14 

15 

'5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

»9 

20 

4 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29 

3° 

32. 

33 

35 

36 

5 

37 

39 

4' 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

54 

5<> 

6 

54 

57 

60 

63 

66 

69 

72 

75 

7« 

Si 

8 

96 

101 

107 

1 12 

117 

122 

128 

J33 

139 

144 

10 

150 

iya 

167 

!75 

18.? 

192 

200 

208 

217 

225 

!2 

216 

228 

240 

252 

264 

276 

288 

300 

312 

324 

N.  B.  Tiie  weight  of  the  above  ropes  may  be  found  by 
confulting  Table  XVII.  for  threc-ftrand  hawfer-laid  white 
cordage  ;  the  number  of  threads  in  each  rope  of  a  fize  being 
of  an  equal  number,  as  near  as  poffible. 

Conlnge  made  by  Centra  ft  far  the  Ufe  of  His  Majefty's 
Navy. — The  und'-jr-mentioned  (hews  the  number  of  threads 
to  work  per  hook  ;  the  loweit  weight,  allowance  in  weight, 
bandage,  and  higheft  weight  ;  the  cordage  is  to  be  received 
and  allowed  for  by  the  receiving  officers  of  his  majefty's  re- 

Table  XXI.     Cablets. 


fpeitive  dock-yards,  under  the  honourable  commifiioners  oi 
his  majefty's  navy,  to  rope-makers  who  have  made  cordage 
(upon  the  ufual  principle)  by  contradt,  in  coils,  hawfers, 
cablets,  and  cables,  with  the  length  of  yarn  to  be  warped 
for  the  fame,  and  length  of  cordage  when  made,  as  ordered 
by  the  honourable  navy-board. 

N.  B.  The  higheft  weight  a  hawl  of  yarn  for  each  fort 
of  cordage  fhould  weigh  (and  by  no  means  more,)  is  here 
noted. 

Table  XXII.  Cables. 


Size. 

Threads 

per 
Hook. 

Lowell 
Wright. 

Allowance 
in  Weight. 

B 

jnd 

age. 

H 

igheft 

eight. 

('.  qr. 

lb. 

C.  qr 

11.. 

C. 

qr 

lb. 

c. 

qr.   11.. 

2 

3 

1     t 

4 

0  0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

I 

I     12 

2i 

4 

1   3 

0 

0  0 

5 

0 

O 

5 

I 

3     IO 

3 

6 

2  2 

1 

0  0 

7 

0 

O 

8 

2 

2     16 

3^ 

S 

3    ' 

2 

0  0 

10 

0 

0 

II 

3 

1     2.5 

4 

10 

4  0 

iS 

0  0 

12 

0 

O 

13 

4 

I     15 

4A 

12 

5  ° 

23 

0  0 

'5 

0 

O 

16 

5 

I     26 

5 

15 

6  2 

1 

0  0 

is 

0 

0 

20 

6 

3     >' 

Sh 

18 

7  3 

7 

0  0 

22 

0 

0 

24 

8 

O    25 

6 

21 

9  ° 

12 

0  0 

26 

0 

I 

0 

9 

2     IO 

6A 

24 

10  1 

19 

0  1 

1 

0 

I 

4 

10 

3   24 

7 

28 

12  0 

18 

O    T 

6 

0 

I 

9 

12 

3     5 

Ik 

32 

13  3 

16 

O    I 

1 1 

0 

I 

'4 

'4 

2   13 

8 

37 

16  0 

6 

O    I 

'7 

0 

I 

21 

16 

3   ir< 

8Jj 

42 

18  0 

27 

O     I 

23 

0 

2 

0 

J9 

0  22 

9 

47 

20  1 

17 

0    2 

1 

0 

2 

7 

21 

1   25 

9h 

52 

22  2 

9 

O    2 

7 

0 

2 

■3 

23 

3        ! 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  fizes  in  Tab.  XX., 
viz.  2  to  9I  inches,  arc  termed,  in  the  navy  contracts,  ca- 
blets, the  varn  for  which  fhould  be  warped  200  fathoms 
long,  and  the  cablets,  when  complete,  to  be  120  fathoms. 
A  hawl  of  yarn  containing  336  threads,  fhould  weigh  from 
i6cwt.  o  qr.  8  lb.  to  l6cwt.  I  qr.  251b.,  and  no  more, 
allowing  one-lixth  part  of  fuch  weight  for  tar,  which  is 
the  allowance  made  by  the  honourable  navy.board,  and  no 
more. 

3 


Threads 

Lniveft 

Allowance 

Higheft 

Size. 

per 
Huok. 

Weight. 

in  Weight. 

U  eigfit. 

C.  qr.  lb. 

C.  qr.  lb. 

C.  qr.  lb. 

IO 

5« 

21     O    23 

023 

21    2    26 

ioi 

64 

23     I     17 

O29 

23    3    26 

1  1 

70 

25    2     IO 

0    2     15 

26   O    25 

n£ 

76 

27  3     4 

O    2    22 

28    I    26 

12 

«3 

30    I     IO 

0  3      I 

31    0    II 

12i 

90 

32  3   i" 

0  3     8 

33  2  25 

>3 

98 

35  3     9 

0  3  16 

36   2    2J 

'35 

ic6 

38  3     1 

0  3  25 

39  2  26 

H 

114 

41   2  20 

1  0     5 

42  2  25 

>4^ 

122 

44  2   12 

1   0  12 

45  2  24 

l5 

130 

47  2     3 

1  0  21 

48  2  24 

'5£ 

139 

5°  3     7 

1    1     2 

52  0    9 

16 

148 

54  0  13 

1    1    11 

55  1  24 

i6| 

157 

57   1    16 

1    1   20 

5«  3     8 

Cablets  from  4  to  9^  inches  will  not  be  reje&ed,  if  they 
are  half  an  inch  in  girt  above  the  dimenfions  ordered. 

The  yarn  for  the  above  cables  (Tab.  XXII.)  are  warped 
1 66  fms.  4  ft.  long,  and  the  cables,  when  complete,  to  be 
IOO  fathoms  long.  A  hawl  of  yarn  containing  336  threads, 
166  fms.  4  ft.  long,  fhould  weigh  from  13  cvt.  2  qr.  61b. 
to  i3cwt.  3  qr.  1 61b.,  and  no  more,  tarred  with  the  fame 
proportion  of  tar  as  the  yarn  for  the  cablets  before-men- 
tioned. 

Cables 
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Cables  10  inches  and  upwards,  are  allowed  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  girt  more  than  the  dimenfions  given. 

In  proportions  of  cordage  wherein  the  cables  contained  in 
them  do  not  exceed  1 3A  inches  in  circumference,  a  propor- 
tion of  l£cwt.  of  fpun-yarn  is  allowed  to  be  fent  to  every 
ton  of  cordage  ;  but  if  the  cables  are  14.  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  upwards,  then  3  cwt.  for  every  ton  is  allowed, 
in  order  to  work  up  the  toppings  (or  hemp)  which 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  hemp  agreeable  to  contraft, 
previous  to  its  being  fpun  into  cable-yarn  (in  particular), 
as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  great  number  of  lives  of 
fome  «f  his  majefly's  mod  valuable  fubjefts  are  at  flake 
upon  the  dependance  of  a  fingle  cable. 

The  cables  made  in  the  ufual  mode,  by  contraft,  have  of 
late  never  exceeded  iii±inchesin  circumference,  (Tab.  XXII. 
extends  no  further)  :  for  all  the  higher  fizes  are  made  by 
patent  machines,  by  which  much  manual  labour  is  ipared, 
and  the  yarns  and  flrands  laid  much  clofer  and  more  even, 
and  bear  the  (train  more  equally. 


Size. 

Threads 
per 

Hook. 

Lowed 
Weight. 

Allowance 
in  Weight. 

Bandage. 

Higheft 
Weight. 

C.  qr.  lb. 

C.  qr.   lb. 

C.  qr.   lb. 

C.  qr.  lb. 

3 

4 

2 

O    I      4 

O   0      I 

O   0       I 

01     6 

1 

3 

O    I    20 

OO      I 

0    0       I 

0  1   22 

li 

6 

0  3   »3 

0   0      2 

OO       2 

0  3   17 

2 

9 

1   1     6 

004 

004 

1   1   14 

2i 

«4 

2  0     5 

00     6 

006 

2  0  17 

3" 

20 

2  3  20 

008 

OO      9 

3  0    9 

3i 

26 

3*3     7 

0  0  11 

O   O    II 

40     1 

4 

35 

5  0  14 

0  0  14 

0  0  16 

5   1   16 

+5 

44 

6  1   22 

0  0  18 

O   O    20 

634 

5 

54 

7  3   '9 

0  0  22 

O   O    24 

8   1     9 

Sh 

65 

92     2 

0  0  27 

O    I        I 

10  0     2 

6 

77 

11    1     3 

0  1     4 

O    I       7 

11   3   14 

6i 

91 

131    11 

0  1     9 

O    I     13 

14  0    5 

The  fizes  of  cordage  hereunto  annexed,  from  -  to  3  A 
inches  in  circumference,  are  termed,  in  the  navy,  con- 
traft coils  ;  all  above,  viz..  4  to  677  inch,  arc  called  hawfers. 
The  yarn  for  both  coils  and  hawfers  fhould  be  warped 
195  fathoms  long,  and  the  ropes,  when  completed,  are  to 
be  130  fathoms  long.  A  hawl  of  yarn,  confiding  of  336 
threads,  195  fathoms  long,  fhould  weigh  from  16  cwt.  I  qr. 
7lb.  to  16  cwt.  2  qr.  241b.  and  no  more,  tarred  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  cablets  and  cables. 

All  cordage  delivered  into  his  majefly's  dock-yards  un- 
dergo a  trial,  which  is,  by  proving  one  flrand  out  of  each 
rope,  each  thread  (or  yarn)  of  which  having  a  weight, 
weighing  one-third  of  an  cwt.  made  fall  to  it,  which  it 
fhould  lift  ;  but  if  a  certain  number  of  yarns  (according  to 
the  fize  of  each  rope)  fhould  break  in  the  trial,  the  rape 
is  rejefted,  otherwife  it  is  received. 

Particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  not  to  fend  any  kind 
of  cordage  into  his  majefty's  dock-yards  above  its  higheft 
weight,  allowed  according  to  contraft,  as,  in  fuch  cafe,  all 
above  that  weight  will  be  a  lofs  to  the  manufacturer  ;  tl  1 
ceiving  officer  not  bring  authorifed  to  allow  any  more  than 
is  fpecified  in  the  contraft. 

N.  P).  It  is  to  be  obfervtd,  that,  in  making  cordage  by 
contraft  for  the  ulc  of  his  majelty's  navy,  big  majefty 
finds  his  own  hemp,  the  contractor  t.ir  and  labour  at  a 
certain  price  per  ton.  All  cables  and  cordage  10  be 
tarred  with  good  Stockholm  tar,  without  mixture  ol   an) 


other,  except  about  one-thud  part,  which  may  be  of  Ruflia 
tar. 

A  white  thread,  twilted  the  contrary  way,  (fometimes 
called  the  rogue's  yarn,)  is  to  be  laid  in  all  the  flrands  of 
the  cables  and  large  cordage  ;  and  a  twine  in  the  fmall 
cordage  for  the  king's  mark,  fo  as  to  be  feen  011  the  outfide 
of  the  ftrands. 

In  any  of  the  flrands,  there  is  to  be  no  greater  number 
of  threads  at  the  ends  of  the  cables  or  cordage  than  in  the 
middle. 

The  only  parliamentary  regulations,  relative  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cordage,  are  contained  in  the  following  aft  ; 
"  An  aft  for  more  effeftually  preventing  deceits  in  the  ma- 
nufafturing  of  cordage  for  (hipping  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
illicit  importation  of  foreign -made  cordage."  25  Geo.  III. 
c.  56. 

In  July  1799,  a  patent  was  granted  to  W.  Chapman  and 
E.  W.  Chapman,  of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  for  their  im- 
proved method  of  making  cords  and  ropes,  twined  and  un- 
twined, from  the  fpinning  of  the  yarn  inclufive,  to  the  finifh- 
ing  of  the  rope  or  cordage.  This  invention  appears,  by  the 
fpecification,  to  include  material  improvements  in  the  fpin- 
ning of  rope-yarn,  and  in  the  manufacturing  of  cordage. 
Rope-yarns  are  at  prefent  fpun  by  men,  at  an  expence  of 
from  half  a  crown'  to  five  fhillings  per  day,  according  to  the 
fituation  of  the  place,  whether  in  the  out-ports,  or  on  the 
river  Thames.      Or  it  is  wholly  fpun  by  machinery. 

In  the  praftice  of  the  firft  method  rope-walks  arc  necef- 
fary,  and  the  fibres  of  the  hemp  are  drawn  into  the  yarn 
of  different  lengths  proportionate  in  a  given  degree  to  their 
pofition  in  the  outfide  or  infide  of  the  yarn  ;  accordingly, 
when  this  yarn  is  drained,  and  its  diameter  collapfes,  the 
infide  fibres  of  hemp  bear  the  greatell  drain,  and  thus  thev 
break  progreffively  from  the  infide. 

In  the  fpinning  by  a  mill  the  fibres  are  all  brought  for- 
ward in  a  pofition  parallel  to  each  other,  previoufly  to  their 
receiving  their  twift.  They  are  confequcutly  all  of  one 
length  ;  and,  when  twided,  the  outfide  fibres  are  mod 
(hortened  by  forming  the  fame  number  of  fpirals  round  a 
greater  axis  than  the  interior,  and  thus  they  mull  confe- 
quently  break  the  firlt,  on  the  fame  principle  that  the  out- 
fide yarns  of  ftrands  of  ropes  manufactured  in  the  old 
method  break  before  the  interior  yarns  j  and,  consequently, 
with  lefs  drain  than  ropes  of  the  improved  principle,  where 
the  ftrands,  (or  immediate  component  parts  of  the  rope) 
have  been  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  all  the  yarns 
fhall  bear  equally  at  the  time  of  the  rope's  breaking. 

Ncverthelefs,  yarns  fpun  by  a  mill  have  been  found 
ftronger  than  common  yarns,  on  account  of  the  great 
evennefs  with  which  they  are  fpun  ;  the  manual  labour  in 
manufafturing  is  much  lefs  than  in  the  common  method  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  expence  of  machinery, 
and  the  greater  waftc  of  hemp  in  preparing  it  lor  being 
drawn  out  in  the  progreffive  ftages  of  its  advance  to  the 
fpindle. 

The  method  invented  by  Mefl'rs.  Chapman  differs  trom 
both  the  preceding,  in  having,  by  an  eafy  and  limplc  con- 
trivance, the  fibres  of  the  hemp  laid  in  the  run  in  fuch 
a'  manner  as  the  yarns  themfelves  arc  laid  in  the  ftrands  of 
the  rope  manufactured  on  the  new  pi 

Their  machinery  confifts  only  or  .1  fpindle,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  upper  containing  ap]  draw  forward 

the  hemp  from  the  (pinner  with  twill  Pufficierri  to  combine 
the  fibres  ;  which  enables  them  to  employ  women,  chili 
and  inval  Ifo  to  appropriate  tli    roi     pro 

to  the  purpofe  oi  laj  ing  1  opes 
The  part  we  have  defcribed  is  oftl;   an  improvement  on 
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the  methods  of  fpirming,  granted  to  Mr.  William  Chapman 
on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1 798. 

The  remaining  parts  of  their  invention  confift  chiefly  in 
the  giving,  from  a  ftationary  power,  internal  motion  to  a 
locomotive  machine,  viz.  to  the  roper's  (ledge,  on  which 
the  Itrands  and  the  rope  itfelf  are  twitted,  by  which  con- 
trivance they  are  enabled  to  apply  a  water-wheel,  or  lteam- 
engine,  to  the  whole  procefs  of  making  ropes  of  all  kinds 
whatever. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Huddart  of  Iflington  obtained  a  patent  in 
Auguft  of  the  fame  year  for  an  improved  method  of  regif- 
tering  or  forming  the  Itrands  in  the  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage.  Having  previoufly  taken  out  a 
patent  for  this  purpofe,  he  contrived  to  effett  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing means  : 

1.  By  keeping  the  yarns  feparate  from  each  other,  and 
drawing  them  from  bobbins,  which  revolve,  to  keep  up  the 
twift  whilit  the  itrand  is  forming. 

2.  By  palling  them  through  a  regilter,  which  divides 
them  by  circular  (hells  of  holes  ;  the  number  in  each  (hell 
being  agreeable  to  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the 
ftrand,  and  the  angle  which  the  yarns  make  with  a  line 
parallel  to  it,  a. id  which  gives  them  a  proper  poiition  to 
eater. 

3.  A  cylindrical  tube,  which  compreffes  the  ftrand,  and 
maintains  a  cylindrical  figure  to  its  furface. 

4.  A  gauge  to  determine  the  angle  which  the  yarns  in 
the  outfide  fhell  make  with  a  line  parallel  to  the  centre  of 
the  Itrand  when  regiftering  ;  and,  according  to  the  angle 
made  by  the  yarns  in  this  fhell,  the  length  of  all  the  yarns 
in  the  ftrand  will  be  determined. 

5.  By  hardening  up  the  ftrand,  and  thereby  increafing 
the  angle  in  the  outfide  fhell,  which  compenfates  for  the 
ftretching  of  the  yarns,  and  the  compreflion  of  the  ftrand. 

The  patent  which  Mr.  Huddart  took  out  in  Auguft  re- 
lates to  the  invention  of  a  machine  that  may  be  worked 
by  men,  or  any  other  power,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
regiltering  may  be  commodioufly  and  effectually  carried  on. 
But  figures  are  necefTary  for  defcribing  intelligibly  his  pecu- 
liar contrivance.  Mr.  Huddart,  in  the  following  year, 
took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  method  of  turn- 
ing cordage  in  the  manufacture  of  it.  But  our  limits 
forbid  our  enlarging  on  this  article.  The  fpecilications  of 
the  patents  for  regiftering,  as  well  as  fattening,  may  be 
confulted  by  thole  who  are  concerned  in  this  manufadt  :re. 

Rope  Walk,  or  Rope-houfe  Ground,  i6  the  place  where 
ropes  are  manufactured.  This  fhould  be  400  yards  long,  and 
about  10  broad.  At  the  upper  end  are  fixed  the  fpinning- 
wheels,  over  which  is  the  hatchelling-loft,  alfo  the  back- 
frame  wheels,  tackle-boards,  and  polts,  winches  for  winding 
the  yarn  on  as  it  is  fpun,  and  reels  on  which  to  reel  the 
ropes.  On  each  fide  are  ftake-pofts  ;  in  the  middle  is  fixed 
the  warping-poft,  and  at  the  lower  end,  the  capftern  and 
reaching-poit.  Back  frame  wheels  for  fmall,  and  fledges 
and  drags  for  large  ropes,  are  ufed  towards  the  lower  end  ; 
the  back-frame  wheel,  for  laying  cordage  from  a  fix-thread 
ratline  to  a  two-inch  rope,  is  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  hung  between  two  uprights,  fixrd  by 
tenons  on  a  truck,  and  fupported  by  a  knee  of  wood. 
Over  its  top  is  a  femicireular  frame,  called  the  head,  to 
contain  three  whirls  that  turns  on  the  braffes)  with  iron 
fpindles,  fecured  by  a  halp  and  pin.  They  are  worked 
by  means  of  a  leather  band  encircling  the  whirls  and  the 
wheel.  Three  of  the  whirls  are  turned  when  hardening  the 
itrands,  and  one  only  when  doling  the  rope,  the  ftrands 
being  hung  together  upon  it.  The  truck,  on  which  the 
back-frame  wheel  is  fixed,  runs  on  four  wheels,  and  is 
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made  of  three-inch  oak  plank,  about  nine  feet  long  and 
thirteen  inches  broad  at  one  end,  and  eleven  inches  broad 
at  the  other.  The  capftern,  about  eight  feet  high,  and 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  is  turned  either  by  men  or 
horfes ;  its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  yarn,  when  tarring,  out  of 
the  copper,  through  the  nipper,  to  be  coiled  away  in  the 
yarn-houfe,  and  there  properly  hardened  before  it  is  ufed  ; 
otherwife  it  will  kink,  ;.  e.  twift  or  curl,  by  being  twifted 
too  hard  in  doling.  Another  capftern,  or  crab,  is  fixed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  walk,  for  ftretching  the  yarn  to  its 
fulleft  extent,  before  it  is  worked  into  ftrands,  by  means  of 
the  tackle -fall,  led  from  the  Jledge  to  the  capftern  ;  thefe 
being  about  eighteen  yards  diltant  from  each  other.  The 
crank-wheel,  which  is  ufed  for  fpinning  of  lines,  box-cord, 
&c.  is  fixed  on  an  iron  fpindle  or  axis,  with  a  handle  by 
which  to  turn  it.  It  hangs  between  two  polls,  and  in  its 
upper  part,  above  the  wheel,  is  let  in  a  femicireular  board 
to  receive  three  fets  of  whirl-bolts,  with  wheels  upon  them, 
on  which  the  fpinners  hang  their  threads  :  at  the  front 
fide  of  the  wheel  is  a  (hort  pott,  fupported  by  a  knee  of  oak, 
on  which  the  fpindle  relts.  The  drags  refemble  the  hinder 
part  of  the  fledge,  to  which  they  are  fattened  by  ropes,  and 
they  are  lined  with  a  board  on  the  upper  fide  :  their  weight 
ferves  as  a  prefs,  when  the  rope  requires  more  than  the 
fledge  can  carry  properly  to  ftretch  the  itrands,  and  prevent 
their  kinking.  The  hatchel  ferves  to  clear  the  ends  of  the 
hemp,  by  drawing  it  through,  having  forty  (harp-pointed 
iron-teeth,  fimilar  to  the  hatchel  in  the  clearer,  which  has 
finer  teeth.  Iron-jacks  are  fometimes  ufed  inltead  of  the 
table-wheel  or  back-frame  wheel,  and  differ  from  the  latter 
by  having  an  iron-wheel  with  cogs,  which  work  in  the 
whirls,  that  have  likewife  iron-cogs.  The  loper,  which  is 
ufed  to  lay  lines,  has  two  iron  fwivel-hooks  (running  round 
in  a  brafs  or  iron  box)  at  each  end,  for  the  line  to  hang  on 
and  work,  by  the  power  of  the  fore -turn,  from  the  wheel 
at  the  upper  end.  The  nipper  is  formed  of  two  fteel-plates, 
with  a  femi-oval  hole  in  each,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the 
upper  plate,  enlarges  or  contrafts  as  the  tarring  of  the  yarn 
requires.  It  is  thus  fixed :  a  poft  is  placed  between 
the  kettle  and  the  capftern,  with  a  mortife  cut  eighteen 
inches  long  from  the  kettle's  furface,  and  five  inches  wide. 
The  under  plate  is  turned  up  on  each  fide,  to  form  two 
grooves,  and  is  let  into  the  front  fide  of  the  poft  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  mortife.  The  upper  plate  has  a  dove-tail 
on  the  back.,  that  flides  up  and  down  in  a  groove  into  the 
grooves  of  the  lower  plate  ;  and  by  a  ftaff,  made  fait  to  its 
front,  it  is  raifed  or  lowered,  and  regulated  by  a  weight 
fufpended  at  the  other  end,  fo  that  the  yarn  receives  no  more 
tar  than  is  required,  and  that  which  is  fqueezed  out  drops  into 
a  trough,  and  returns  into  the  kettle.  Prefs-barreh  are  old 
tar-barrels  filled  with  clay,  and  laid  on  the  fledge  or  drag 
to  add  weight  when  the  rope  is  clofing.  The  reaching-pqfl 
is  a  poft  in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  the  walk  ;  ufed  in 
ftretching  the  yarn  by  means  of  a  tackle,  one  of  the  blocks 
of  which  is  hooked  to  a  ftrap  round  the  poft,  the  other 
block  to  a  pendant  at  the  fledge,  being  about  eighteen 
yards  diftant  from  each  other.  Sledges  are  frames  made  of 
flrong  oak,  clamped  with  iron  in  different  parts  ;  the  two 
fides  are  the  length  of  the  fledge,  made  of  oak,  and  tied  in 
with  oak  bars  at  each  end  ;  near  the  front  are  two  uprights, 
let  into  the  fides,  and  fupported  by  two  flanting  pieces  from 
the  upper  end.  A  breaft-board  is  fattened  with  iron  pins 
to  the  uprights,  and  contains  holes  for  the  hooks  to  pafs 
through,  on  which  the  hooks  are  hung  ;  which,  being  turned 
by  men,  is  twifted  into  rope,  and  fo  clofed  or  finifhed. 
Thefe  (ledges  are  loaded  as  the  occafion  of  making  the  rope 
requires.     The  fpinning-iuheel  is  hung  between    two   pofts 
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fixed  in  the  ground  ;  over  its  top  is  a  femicircular  frame, 
called  the  head,  which  contains  twelve  whirls,  if  it  be  for 
twelve  fpinners  to  fpin  at  the  fame  time  ;  thcfe  whirls  turn 
on  iron  fpindles,  with  hooks  to  their  front  ends  to  hang 
the  hemp  on,  and  are  worked  by  means  of  a  leather  band 
encircling  the  wheels  and  whirls.  The  tools  and  terms 
appropriate  to  rope-making  are  defcribed  in  their  proper 
places. 

Rope- Tarn,  the  yarn  of  any  rope  untwitled.  It  com- 
monly confills  of  cable-ends  which  are  worn  out ;  and 
arc  cMedjunis  of  the  calles.  It  ferves  for  many  purpofes 
among  the  failors. 

Rope-yarn  properly  denotes  the  fmallefl  and  fimplefl 
part  of  any  rope,  being  one  of  the  threads  of  which  a 
ftrand  is  compofed  ;  fo  that  the  fize  of  the  latter,  and  of 
the  rope  into  which  it  is  twifted,  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  rope-yarns. 

Ropes,  Standing,  in  a  Ship,  the  fhrouds  and  itays  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  are  not  removed,  unlefs  to  be  eafed  or 
fet  taught.     See  Shkoudk,  and  Stays. 

Ropes,  Staple,  ropes  made  of  hemp,  not  inferior  to  clean 
Peterfburgh. 

Rope- Bands,  braided  cordage,  ufed  to  fallen  the  heads 
of  fails  to  their  refpeftive  yards.     See  Robbins. 

Rove-DccL     See  Deck. 

Rope,  in  Agriculture,  a  thick  fort  of  cord  formed  of 
hemp,  or  other  material  ;  much  ufed  by  farmers.  See 
Cordage. 

A  very  ufeful  fort  of  rope  for  traces,  and  other  fimilar 
purpofes,  has  lately  been  formed  of  the  coarfe  wool  of  fheep. 

Rote,  Cart,  that  fort  of  rope  ufed  in  loading  hay,  ftraw, 
or  other  bulky  loads,  by  the  farmer.  Thefe  ropes  mould 
always  be  ftrong,  and  formed  of  the  bed  materials,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  them  may  be. 

Rope  is  alfo  a  word  fignifying  to  tedder,  as  a  horfe, 
or  other  animal.  It  is  a  very  injudicious  practice,  and 
one  which  fhould  by  no  means  be  generally  followed  by 
farmers. 

Rope,  Cord,  or  Strap,  in  the  Manege,  is  any  of  thefe 
tied  round  a  pillar,  to  which  the  horfe  is  fattened,  when 
they  begin  to  quicken,  and  hippie,  to  teach  him  to  fly  from 
the  chambrier,  and  not  gallop  faltly  or  incompaclly. 

In  thofe  maneges  where  there  is  no  pillar,  a  man  (lands 
in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  and  holds  the  end  of  the  rope. 

Ropes,  Drag,  in  the  Artillery,  are  thofe  by  which  the 
foldiera  pull  the  guns  backwards  and  forwards  both  in  their 
exercife,  and  in  an  engagement.  They  are  of  various 
lengths  and  dimcnfions,  as  they  are  ufed  for  guns  or 
howitzers  of  different  weights. 

Ropes,  Foot.     See  Toor-Ropes. 

Ropes  of  two  Pillars,  are  the  ropes  or  reins  of  a  cavc- 
fon,  ufed  to  a  horfe  that  works  between  two  pillars.  See 
Pile  ah. 

Raevr Dancer.      See  Danceii,  and  Nusance. 

Rope  of  Sand,  a  phrafe  familiarly  ufed  to  denote  dif- 
union,  or  want  of  adheflon  and  continuity.  In  this  fenfe 
it  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  cafes,  and  in  military  lan- 
guage to  the  difagreement  that  fubfills  between  the  colonel 
and  the  captains  of  a  regiment. 

Rope  Machine  for  railing  Water,  in  Hydraulics. — If  a 
vertical  grooved  wheel,  fixed  in  a  frame,  be  Qtuated  within 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  another  fimilar 
wheel,  having  a  handle  affixed  to  its  axis,  be  fituated  in 
another  frame  at  the  upper  part  of  the  well  ;  alfo  an  eiullefs 
rope  (via.  a  rope  whofe  two  extremities  are  fpliced  into 
each  other)  be  palled  round  both  wheels  ;  then,  on  turning 
the  handle,  the  wheels  and  the  rope  will  be  caufed  to  mow, 


viz.  the  rope  will  afcend  on  one  fide,  and  will  defcend  on 
the  other,  paffing  fucceffively  through  the  water  of  the 
well ;  but  the  afcending  part  will  carry  up  a  quan- 
tity of  water  adhering  to  its  furface ;  and  this  water 
differs  in  quantity,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  rope,  the 
depth  of  the  well,  and  the  quicknefs  of  the  motion  ; 
viz.  with  a  larger  rope,  in  a  lefs  deep  well  and  quickelt 
motion,  a  greater  quantity  of  water  will  be  raifed,  than 
other  wife. 

In  order  to  intercept  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  well,  the 
upper  wheel  is  inclofed  in  a  pretty  large  box,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  there  are  two  holes,  through  which  the  afcending 
and  defcending  parts  of  the  rope  pals.  To  thefe  holes  are 
affixed  two  fhort  tubes,  which  prevent  the  exit  of  the 
water  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  There  is  alfo 
a  lateral  fpout  on  the  fide  of  the  box,  clofe  to  the  bottom, 
for  the  water  to  come  out  of;  and  on  the  broad  fides  of  the 
box  there  are  two  holes  for  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  The 
9th  and  10th  figures  of  Plate  XIV.  Hydraulics,  exhibit  a 
feftion  and  a  front  view  of  a  machine  of  this  fort,  which 
was  put  up  in  the  year  1782,  on  the  caflle  hill  at  Windfor, 
where  the  depth  of  the  well  is  95  feet.  A  fimilar  machine 
was  alfo  placed  on  the  round  tower  of  Windfor  caille, 
which  draws  the  water  from  the  depth  of  178  feet. 

The  fame  letters  refer  to  the  like  parts  in  both  figures. 

The  wheel,  H,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  is  of  lignum 
vitx,  one  foot  in  diameter.  Its  axis  is  of  fteel,  and  turns 
with  its  extremities  in  fockets  of  bell-metal. 

The  frame,  I  I,  is  of  iron. 

The  wheel,  E  E,  at  the  top  of  the  well  is  of  iron  ;  but 
its  rim,  with  the  groove  which  receives  the  rope,  are  of  lead. 
The  diameter  of  this  wheel  is  three  feet. 

The  axis,  dd,  is  of  Heel,  and  its  extremities  turn  in  bell- 
metal  fockets,  which  are  fixed  in  two  upright  pods,  A,  A, 
that  fupport  the  machine.  T  is  the  handle  affixed  to  the 
axis,  which  handle  defcribe6  a  circle  of  28  inches  in  diameter  ; 
b  h  is  the  wooden  box,  lined  with  lead,  which  inclofes  the 
wheel  E.  F,  F,  are  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
through  which  the  rope  pafles.  Their  diameter  is  about 
two  inches. 

On  the  fame  axis,  dd,  another  wheel,  C  C,  of  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  is  fixed.  This  wheel  is  of  wood,  loaded 
on  the  edge  with  lead,  and  it  ferves  as  a  fly  to  facilitate  the 
motion. 

The  rope  is  of  horfe-hair,  and  meafures  half  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

With  this  identical  machine,  feveral  experiment*  were 
tried,  the  refult  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  machine  was  worked  (lowly,  viz.  fo  as  to 
make  about  30  revolutions  of  the  handle  in  one  minute, 
then  very  little  water  came  up  adhering  to  the  rope  ;  and 
of  this  water  a  very  fmall  portion  was  leparated  from  the 
rope  within  the  box,  fo  as  to  come  out  of  the  fpout  Z,  in 
the  fide  of  the  box. 

When  the  revolutions  of  the  handle  were  about  50  in 
a  minute,  then  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water  came  up 
adhering  to  the  rope  ;  and  on  turning  the  wheel  E  E  round, 
the  greateft  part  of  that  water,  having  acquired  a  confiderable 

velocity,  flew  off  in  a  tangent  from  the  rope,  and  formed  a 

jet  within  the  box.  This  water,  falling  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  box,  came  out  of  the  (pout  '/. 

It  was  (bund,  thai  the  Utmoft  exertion  of  an  ordinary 
working  man  could  not  make  more  than  60  revolutions  ot 
the  handle  in  a  minute  ;  in  which  cafe  the  rope  moved  at 
the  rale  of  about  16  feet  yw- f-cond.  With  this  velocity 
the  quantity  ot  water  that  came  out  of  the  fpout,  Z,  wa» 
about  fix  gallons  per  mimitt ■:    lr.it    it    would   have   been   im- 
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poflible  for  the  man  to  have  worked  at  that  rate  for  more 
than  three  or  four  minutes. 

This  machine  may  evidently  be  placed  aflant,  viz.  fo  as 
to  convey  the  water  from  one  place  to  another,  which  is 
not  quite  perpendicularly  over  the  former.  The  fame  con- 
ftru&ion,  and  almoft  the  fame  expence,  will  adapt  the 
machine  to  wells  of  different  depths,  though  the  effects 
will  not  he  always  the  fame. 

More  than  one  rope,  or  a  broad  band  inftead  of  a  rope, 
might  be  adapted  to  this  machine,  for  which  purpofe,  the 
wheels  mull:  have  more  than  one  (or  a  broad)  groove,  &c. 

The  greateit  difadvantage  of  this  machine  is,  that  the 
rope  does  not  lad  long.  Its  being  always  wet  dellroys 
it  very  foon.  In  putting  on  the  rope,  care  muit  be  had  to 
foke  it  well  in  water  before  it  be  fpliced  ;  otherwife  it  will 
either  be  too  tight,  or  it  will  break.  A  hair  rope  has  been 
found  to  hit  longer  than  one  of  hemp.  See  Cavallo's 
Elem.  of  Nat.  and  Exp.  Philofophy,  vol.  ii. 

ROPI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  South  America-  in  the 
jurifdicuon  ofGuamanga. 

ROPITZ.     See  Repitz. 

ROPOUREA,  in  Botany.      See  CAMAX. 

ROPPEX7,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Tyrolefe  ; 
4  miles  S.W.  of  Stambs. 

ROQUE,  John  de  la,  in  Biography,  a  writer  of 
voyaees  and  travels,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  at  Mar- 
feilles. He  ftudied  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled into  the  Eaft,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  known. 
In  1689  he  viiited  Syria,  mount  Lebanon,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Eaft.  In  17 15  he  was  a  refident  in  Paris,  and 
was  there  aflbciated  with  his  brother  in  publifhing  the 
"  Mercure  de  France."  He  died  in  1745,  in  his  84th 
year.  The  following  is  a  lift  of  his  principal  publications  : 
"  Voyage  de  l'Arabie  Heureufe  par  I'Ocean  oriental  et  le 
detroit  de  la  Mer  Rouge,  fait  par  les  Francois,  &c.  avec  un 
Memeire  concernant  I'Arbre  du  Caffe,"  17 16.  "Voyage 
de  la  Paleftine,  fait  par  l'Ordre  de  Louis  XIV."  1717  :  to 
this  is  ;nnexed  a  tranflation  of  Abulfeda's  Defcription  of 
Arabia.  "  Voyage  de  Svrie  et  du  Mont  Liban,  &c.  avec 
an  Abrege  de  la  Vie  de  M.  M.  de  Chaltenil,"  2  vols.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at 
Marfeilles. 

Roque,  La,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var  ;   6  miles  S.W.  of  Brignoles. 

Roque,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  S.  lat.  50. 
W.  long.  35°  40'. 

ROQUEBROUE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Aurillac  ;  12  miles  W.  of  Aurillac.  The  place 
contains  1277,  and  the  canton  9812  inhabitants,  on  a  ter- 
ritory of  310  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

ROQUEBRUSSANNE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Brignoles.  The  place  contains  1436,  and 
the  canton  5220  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  187^  kilio- 
metres, in  8  communes. 

ROQUECOR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne  ;   7  miles  N.E.  of  Agen. 

ROOUE-COURBE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftritt 
of  Caftres  ;  a.  miles  N.N.E.  of  Caftres.  The  place  contains 
1294,  and  the  canton  3S29  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of 
132^  kiliometres,  in  6  communes. 

ROQUEFEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aude  ;    15  miles  S.W.  of  Alet. 

ROQUEFORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltridl  of 
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Limoux  ;  7  miles  S.  of  Quellan.  The  place  contains 
567,   and  the  canton  4920  inhabitants,    on   a   territory  of 

322A    kiliometres,    in    13    communes Alto,     a    town    of 

France,  in  the  department  of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Mont-de-Marfan  ;  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Mont-de-Marian.  The  place  contains  1077,  and 
the  canton  8380  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  565  kilio- 
metres, in  14  communes. 

ROOUELAURE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gers  ;  3  miles  from  Auche. 

ROQUE-LIMBAUT,  La.     See  Roquetaimbaut. 

ROQUEMADOUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne  ;    12  miles  S.E.  of  Sarlat. 

ROQUEMAURE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftricl  of  Uzes,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Rhone  ;  6  miles 
N.  of  Avignon. 

ROQUE-d'OLMES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Arriege  ;  7  miles  S.  of  Mirepoix. 

ROQUEPIC,  an  iiland  in  the  Indian  fea,  covered  with 
cocoa  and  other  trees,  flowers,  and  odoriferous  plants.  N. 
lat.  90  56'.      E.  long  95°  14'. 

ROQUES,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a  French  Proteftant 
divine  in  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Caune,  in  Upper 
Languedoc,  in  1685.  Having  been  educated  for  the 
miniftry,  he  was  cholen,  at  the  age  of  25,  pallor  of  the 
French  Proteftant  church  at  Batil,  in  connection  with 
which  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1748, 
at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  author  of  many  works,  which 
bore  teftimony  to  his  learning,  and  the  excellence  of  lib 
judgment  :  of  thefe,  the  principal  are,  "  A  Picture  of  the 
Behaviour  of  a  Chriftian  ;"  "  The  Evangelical  Pallor;" 
"  Elements  of  the  Hiftorical,  Dogmatic,  and  Moral  Truths 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  papers  inferted  in  the  "  Journal  Helvetique," 
and  "  Bibliotheque  Germanique." 

ROQUESTARON,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  diftricl  of 
Puget-Theniers.  The  place  contains  344,  and  the  canton 
2224  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  217^  kiliometres,  in  7 
communes. 

ROQUET,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Ame- 
rican lizard,  of  fmall  fize,  and  of  a  reddith-brown  colour, 
variegated  with  black  and  yellow  fpots.  Its  fore-legs  are 
remarkably  long  for  a  creature  of  this  kind  ;  its  eyes  are 
particularly  vivid  and  fparkling,  and  its  head  is  carried  con- 
tinually ereft  ;  and  the  creature  is  almoft  always  in  motion, 
hopping  about  like  a  bird,  and  it  ufually  carries  its  tail  bent 
into  a  femicircle  over  the  back.  It  is  far  from  being  fhy  or 
timorous,  and  is  delighted  at  the  fight  of  men  ;  when  tired 
witli  play  or  with  running,  it  will  open  its  mouth  and  pant, 
and  loll  out  its  tongue  as  the  dogs  do. 

ROQUETAIMBAUT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl  of  Agen  j  ftven  miles  N.E.  of 
Agen.  The  place  contains  1294:  and  the  canton  5494 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  S75  kiliometres,  in  10  com- 
munes. 

ROQUETAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Almeria. 

ROQUEVAIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Marfeilles  ;  12  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Marfeilles.  The  place  contains  3 1 82,  and  the  canton  17,926 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  275  kiliometres,  in  10  com- 
munes. 

ROQUILLE, 
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ROyUILLE,  a  meafure  of  capacity  in  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
i  he  Englifh  gallon  is  divided  into  two  pots,  four  pintes, 
fight  chopines,  fixteen  roquilles,  thirty-two  muccs,  or  fixty- 
four  demi-muces. 

ROCjUlTE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  ;   70  miles  S.E.  of  cape  Bajador. 

ROR,  a  town  of  Bavaria;  four  miles  S.W.  of  Abenf- 
perg. 

RORAAS,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim  ;  near  which  is  a  large  copper  mine,  dilcovered 
in  the  year  1644;  68  miles  S.S.E.  of  Drontheim.  This 
mine  is  in  the  fouthern  Hope  of  the  chain  of  Dofra,  in 
a  rock  of  what  the  Germans  call  horn-fchiffer,  or  horn- 
blende flatc.  The  veins  are  from  fix  inches  to  fix  ells  in 
thicknefs  ;  and  the  ore  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  mines  of 
Roraas  are  very  productive,  and  a  lource  of  confiderable 
revenue. 

RORARIUS,  Jkrome,  in  Biography,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  was  a  native  of 
Pordenone,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  courle  of  time  he  became 
nuncio  from  pope  Clement  VI 1.  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Hungary.  He  was  author  of  a  curious  work,  en- 
titled "  Quod  animalia  Bruta  Ratione  utantur  melius 
Homine,"  in  which  lie  undertakes  to  (hew,  not  only  that 
bealls  are  rational  creatures,  but  alfo  that  they  make  a 
better  ufe  of  their  reafon  than  man.  This  work,  after 
lying  concealed  111  the  obfeure  recedes  of  libraries  100  years, 
was  publilhed  by  M.  Naudeat  Paris  in  1645.      Bayle. 

RORBACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Aultria ;  18 
miles  W.  of  Freyltatt. — Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diitricl  of  Sarreguemines ;  fix  miles  W.  of  Bitche. 
The  place  contains  655,  and  the  canton  10,280  inhabitants, 
on  a  territory  of  187^  kiliometres,  in  20  communes.  —Alio, 
a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ; 
feven  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gemunden. 

RORE,  in  Biography.     See  Cipkiano. 
RORENTZBERG,  i:i  Geography,  a  mountain  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  Brifgau  ;   two  miles  S.  of  Triberg. 

RORHAW,  a  town  of  Aultria;  eight  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Hamburg. 

RORICIiE,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  runs  into 
the  Oder  ;  three  miles  N.W.  of    Kouiglberg. 

RORIDULA,  in  Botany,  from  roridus,  moid  with  dew, 
in  allulion  to  the  glandular  moifture  which  clothes  its  herbage, 
like  that  ol  Drofera,  the  Sun-dew. — Linn.  Gen.  567. 
Schreb.  157.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1184.  Mart.  Mill. 
DicL  v. '4.  Juff.  426.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  1. 141.  Gxrtn. 
t.  62. — Ciafs  and  wider,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
uncertain,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  I'.i!.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  lanceolate,  equal, 
permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate-oblong,  equal, 
larger  than  the  calyx.  Slam.  Filament:.  five,  awl-fhaped, 
l>, .It  the  length  ol  the  corolla;  anthers  inferted  a  little  above 
their  bafe,  oblong,  oi  two  parallel,  nearly  cylindrical  lobes, 
opening  obliquely  at  the  top,  and  feparatcd  almolt  hall  way 
down  ;  their  bale  pouch-like,  downwards,  termed 

by  Linnaeus  the  nectary.  J'://.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong; 
itylc  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  itigma 
abrupt,  llightly  three-lobed.  Peric.  Capiulc  oblong,  tri- 
ilar,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves,  'he  partitions  con- 
trary to  the  valves.  Seedt  folitary,  oval,  angular  at  one 
I'll.  ,   minutely  dotted  in  rows. 

Efl.  Ch.  Corolla  of  live  petals.  Calyx  of  five  leaves. 
Anthers  with  a  pouch  at  the  bafe.  Capiulc  of  three  valves 
and  three  cells.     Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  Linnxus  defcribe^  numerous  feeds,  but  Gartner 


and  JulTieu  found  them  folitary  in  each  cell.  There  is  no 
reafon  to  (uppofe  thele  writers  did  not  examine  the  very 
identical  fpecies. 

1.  R.  dentala.  Linn.  Gen.  PI.  567.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14. 
244.  Willd.  n.  1.  (R.  mufcicapa ;  G;ertn.  v.  1.  298. 
Ircon  verticillata  ;  Burm.  Prodr.  Cap.  6. )  Native  of  bogj 
at  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  apparently  either  in  fome 
remote  trad,  or  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Jlem  is 
fhrubby,  branched,  round,  fniooth,  purphlh.  Leaves  nu- 
merous, crowded  about  the  ends  of  the  lateral  (hoots,  linear- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  about  two  inches  long,  finely  downy, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  or  pectinate  ;  their  fegments  awl-fhaped, 
fringed  with  glandular-tipped  bridles.  Floiuer-Jlalls  firft 
terminal,  then  lateral,  folitary,  racemole,  woolly,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  each  bearing  about  four  large  and  handfome 
jlowers.  Bratleas  and  calyx  fringed  like  the  leave.  The 
petals  feem  to  be  white,  or  blufTi-coloured.  This  is  a  very 
line  and  lingular  plant,  with  which  it  is  pity  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted in  a  recent  itatc.  May  it  not  be  allied  to  Juilieu's 
1  "diace<z  ? 

RORIFEROUS  Duct,  q.  d.  dew  dropping-pipe  ;  a  name 
given  by  fome  to  the  thoracic  duct  ;  from  its  How  manner 
of  conveying,  and,  as  it  were,  dillilling,  the  eh  le  uito  the 
common  ltream  of  blood. 

RORIPA,  or  RoRIPPA,  in  Botany,  Scop.  Cam.  ed.  1. 
520.  Adanfon  Fam.  v.  2.  417,  a  name  which  Scopoli 
lays  he  borrowed  from  Gefner,  and  by  which  he  defignated 
a  genus,  which  he  feparatcd  from  Sifymbrium,  on  account 
of  its  coloured  calyx,  four  converging  glands,  and  Ihort 
pods.  The  fame  author,  in  his  fecond  edition  of  Flora 
Carniolica,  reduces  this  genus,  as  molt  others  have  done,  to 
Sisymbrium  ;  fee  that  article. 

RORNBACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  bimopric 
of  PafTau  ;  two  miles  N.  of  Pallau. 

RORSBACH,  a  town  of  the  Helvetian  republic,  be- 
longing to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  ;  fix  miles  N.E.  of  St. 
Gall. 

RORSHEIM,  a   town   of  Weftphalia,   in   the    princi- 
pality of  Halberftadt;  fix  miles  N.E.  of  Oiterwick. 
ROS,  Dew.     See  Dew. 

Ro.s  Solis,  in  Botany,  Sun  Dew,  a  plant  fo   called   from 
the  clear  drops  of  viicid   moifture,   Handing  on  the!)-. 
which  clothe  its  foliage  ;    moft  abundant  a, id  confpicuous  in 
hot  bright  weather.      See  DroseRA. 

Ros  Vitrioli,  among  Chemijls,  is  fometimes  nfed  foe  the 
firit  phlegm  diltilled  from  vitriol  in  balneo  Mari 

Ros  fur  Couefnon,  in  Geography,  a  town  ol  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaiue  ;  feven  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Dol. 

ROSA,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  and  popular  name,  di 
with  moft  probability,  from  the  Celtic,  ros  or  rhos  ;   wi 
eoiu.<;  alio  its  Greek  lynonym,   poJoi  ;   and  th  the 

lame  (lower  in  various  modern  languages,    Role,    Rofa,    &C, 

De  Theia  remarks,  that  thfli  Celtic  rhodd,  or  rhudd,  rei 
tin  primacy  root  of  thele  word  ,  the  rofe  colour  1 
almolt  [ynonimous  with  rednefs.  Hence  alfo  came  ■■- 
Rubia,    kiilms,   and   the   Greek   nan  1 

I    ,  or  1  •  ■ .  1 ,  Hill  in  ufe.     A  li  thefi    words  1 

reference  to  a  led  colour,    in  fome  ] 

— Linn.  Gen.  254.     Schreb.  341.     Willd.  Sp.   PI.  v.  2. 

I063.     Mart.  Mill.  l)..-t.  v.  4.     Sin.  Fl.  Brit.  537.     Prodr. 

Fl.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  347.     Ait.  Kew.  \.  3.  257. 

Purlh  344.     Jul!'.  335.      Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  440.     GaJrtn. 
t.  73.      CUfs  and  order,    fcoj  •'■      Nat.    Ord. 

Senthojlr,    Linn.      RnJ'actx,   Jll 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Peria: 
or  globole,  contracted  at  the  top  j  limb  fpi    I 


ROSA. 


deep,  converging,  long,  narrow-lanceolate  fegments,  two 
of  which  are  ufually  fringed,  at  both  edges,  with  unequal 
leafy  appendages,  the  third  at  one  edge  only,  the  two  re- 
maining having  both  edges  naked  ;  in  fome  fpecies  all  are 
fimple  and  naked.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inverfely  heart-fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  inferted  into  its  neck.  Slam. 
Filaments  very  numerous,  capillary,  fhort,  inferted  into  the 
neck  of  the  calyx  ;  anthers  roundifh-triangula:-.  Pijh  Ger- 
mens  numerous,  in  the  cavity  of  the  calyx  ;  tlyles  as  many, 
villous,  very  (hort,  inferted  laterally  into  each  germen,  and 
clofely  comprefTed  by  the  neck  of  the  calyx  ;  ftigmas  ob- 
tufe.  Perk,  none,  except  a  fpurious  berry,  formed  of  the 
turbinate  tube  of  the  calyx  become  foft  and  coloured,  of 
one  cell,  contracted  and  clofed  at  the  neck,  crowned  with 
the  faded  hardened  fegments  of  the  limb.  Seeds  numerous, 
oblong,  hard,  angular,  hifpid,  lining  the  interior  furface  of 
the  calyx. 

E(f.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Calyx  urceolate,  five-cleft,  flefhy, 
contracted  at  the  neck.  Seeds  numerous,  hifpid,  lining 
the  infide  of  the  calyx. 

No  genus  more  natural  than  this,  in  habit,  or  technical 
characters,  can  poffibly  be  found.  The  Rofe  is  alfo  the 
moit  favourite  of  plants  in  all  countries  of  the  globe,  the 
type  of  beauty  and  love,  bellowing  its  name  to  enrich  other 
flowers,  which  derive  from  thence  their  chief  celebrity,  and 
taking  unqueitioned  precedence  in  all  matters  of  ornament  or 
taile.  But  thorns  are  proverbially  the  accompaniments  of 
rofes  ;  nor  can  any  one  be  more  fenlible  of  this,  than  the 
botanill,  who  attempts  to  extricate  and  define  the  fpecies  of 
this  beautiful  family.  Cultivated  plants  in  general  are 
known  to  fport  in  luxuriant  varieties,  often  tranlient  indeed, 
but  fufficiently  durable  to  caufe  much  perplexity  to  the  ac- 
curate obferver.  No  wonder  therefore  that  rofes,  fo 
abundant  in  every  garden,  mould  aflume  various  afpefts 
from  difference  of  foil  and  treatment ;  though  lefs  perhaps, 
than  moft  other  tribes,  from  crofs  impregnation.  The  habit 
of  this  genus  is  invariably  fhrubby,  and  almoft  univerfally 
prickly  ;  the  branches  round  ;  leaves  alternate,  pinnate  with 
an  odd  leaflet,  ferrated,  frequently  prickly  or  glandular  ; 
one  fpecies  only  being  known  to  have  fimple  leaves,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  want  the  lateral  leaflets.  Stipulas  almoft 
always  united  to  the  bafe  of  the  common  footftalk.  Flowers 
terminal,  ftalked,  ufually  red,  varioufly  and  delicioufly  fra- 
grant ;  fometimes  white;  very  rarely  yellow,  and  in  that 
cafe  either  inodorous  or  foetid.  Fruit  harmlefs,  but  feldom 
pleafant.      Seeds  flow  in  germination. 

The  generality  of  writers  on  Pvofes  have  come  under  the 
deftription  of  florilts  rather  than  botanifts,  and  their  figures 
have  been  executed  accordingly.  Linnxus  found  the  deter- 
mination of  fpecies  very  difficult.  Ehrhart  paid  confiderable 
attention  to  the  lubjeft,  and  in  his  Beit  rage  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  it,  by  which  Willdenow  has  profited.  The 
garden  Rofes  are  well  arranged  in  the  new  edition  of  Aiton's 
Hortus  Kewenfis,  where  we  (hall  find  but  little  to  improve 
or  correft  ;  and  they  are  elegantly  difplayed  in  Mifs  Law- 
rance's  ample  collection  of  figures,  publifhedin  1799,  except 
that  we  could  have  wifhed  for  much  more  delicacy,  and  dif- 
crimination  of  tints,  in  their  various  foliage.  Several  new 
Bntifh  ones  have  been  firlt  defcribed,  by  the  writer  of  the 
prefent  article,  in  Englifh  Botany,  where  Mr.  Sowerby  has, 
as  ufual,  been  happy  in  his  reprefentations  of  their  diftinftive 
habits  and  characters. 

The  fpecies  are  diftributed  by  Linnxus,  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers, into  two  feftions,  diftinguifhed  by  the  fhape  of  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  inaccurately  termed  by  him  the  germen. 
Of  this  error  Willdenow  takes  notice,  without  correcting 
it,  not  being  at  that  time  aware  of  the  meafure  adopted  in 


our  Flora  Britannica,  where,  by  fubftitutingyrM/7  for  germen, 
every  inconvenience  and  inaccuracy  is  avoided.  Mr.  Dry- 
ander  and  Mr.  Aiton  in  Hort.  Ketu.,  while  they  follow,  as 
we  fhall  here  do,  Willdenow's  general  and  particular  diftri- 
bution  of  the  fpecies,  have,  in  the  point  jnft  mentioned, 
corretted  his  phraleology.  Our  new  fpecies,  chiefly  fup- 
plied  by  Englifh  Botany,  and  Purfh's  Flora  of  North  Ame- 
rica, will  be  inferted,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  according  to  their 
affinities.  Perhaps  fome  of  the  old  ones  might  have  been 
better  placed  ;  but  except  any  glaring  impropriety  pre- 
fented  itfelf,  more  inconvenience  than  benefit  would  arife 
from  dilturbing  an  arrangement  lo  generally  received,  and 
which  Linnaeus  firlt  formed  in  his  Syjlema  Nature,  ed.  12. 
We  have  only  brought  canina  and  its  allies  nearer  together 
than  they  are  placed  in  the  above-mentioned  books. 
Section  1 .      Fruit  nearly  globofe. 

1.  R.  berberifolia.  Barberry-leaved  Rofe.  "  Pallas  in 
Nov.  Aft.  Petrop.  v.  10.  379.  t.  10.  f.  5."  Willd.  n.  I. 
Ait.  n.  1.  ( R.  fimplicifolia  ;  Salif.  Hort.  359.  Parad. 
t.  101.  Poiret  111  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  6.  276.) — Fruit 
globole,  prickly,  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalk.  Leaves 
iimple,  nearly  feffile,  with  itipulary  recurved  prickles. 
Found  by  Michaux  and  Olivier  in  the  north  of  Perfia. 
Seeds  fent  by  the  former  to  fir  J.  Banks  were  raifed  at  Kew 
about  the  year  1790,  but  the  plants  did  not  long  furvive. 
This  fpecies  is  extremely  remarkable  for  its  fimple  leaves, 
which  are  obovate,  glaucous,  coarfely  ferrated,  about  an 
inch  long,  fmooth,  on  fhort  ftalks,  without  flipulas,  but 
having  in  their  ftead  a  pair  of  recurved  taper  prickles,  fpread- 
ing  from  the  bafe  of  each  footftalk.  The  branches  are  alfo 
befet  with  fhorter  prickles.  Flowers  folitary,  on  fhort, 
terminal,  pricklv,  downy  ftalks.  Petals  yellow,  crimfon 
at  the  bafe.  Fruit  globula'-,  very  prickly,  crowned  with 
the  fimple  narrow  fegments  of  the  calyx.  We  wifh  the 
name  fimplicifolia  had  been  retained,  as  much  the  bell  ;  and 
if  Jufiieu  hid  aftually  given  it  as  a  name,  in  his  Gen.  PI.  452, 
it  might,  by  the  right  of  priority,  have  fuperfeded  Pallas's 
appellation. 

2.  R.  lutea.  Yellow  Sweet  briar.  Mill.  Dift.  ed.  8. 
n.  11.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Curt.  Lond.  t.  363. 
Lawr.  Rof.  t.  12.  Lob.  Ic.  v.  2.  209.  Ger.  Em.  1267. 
(  R.  lutea  fimplex  ;  Bauh.  Pin.  483.  R.  Eglanteria  ;  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  703.  R.  chlorophylla  unicolor  ;  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  2. 
70.  Arb.  156.  R.  fcetida  ;  Herm.  Rof.  18.  Allion. 
Ped.   v.  2.  138.) 

(3.  bicolor.  Aultrian  Rofe,  or  Copper  Sweet-briar  ; 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  I.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1077.  Lawr. 
Rof.  t.  6.  (R.  fylveftris  aultriaca,  flore  phceniceo  ;  Hort. 
Augl.  66.  t.  18.) — Fruit  globofe,  fmooth,  as  well  as  the 
flower-ftalk.  Calyx  and  leaf-ftalks  minutely  prickly. 
Prickle;,  of  the  branches  ftraight.  Leaflets  obovate,  doubly 
ferrated,  rather  glutinous,  fmooth.  —  Native  of  Germany 
and  Italy  ;  but  not,  as  Willdenow  reports,  of  England.  It 
is  however  frequent  here  in  old  country  gardens,  111  a  pure 
air,  flowering  in  June.  Gerarde  cultivated  this  fpecies,  and 
even  raifed  it  from  feed,  in  order  to  rsfute  a  vulgar  error,  of 
its  being  fome  common  rofe,  turned  yellow  by  grafting  on  a 
broom-ftock.  The  beautiful  red  or  copper-coloured  va- 
riety, j3,  is  more  difficult  of  cultivation,  efpecially  with 
refpeft  to  air.  The  flem  is  bufhy,  four  or  five  feet  high. 
Lewises  deciduous,  of  five  or  feven  obovate,  ftrongly  fer- 
rated, deep  green,  fhining  leaflets,  rather  vifcid  to  the 
touch,  and  exhaling  a  moft  Iweet  and  peculiar  aromatic 
odour,  more  grateful  to  us  than  that  of  the  Common  Sweet- 
briar.  Flowers  copious,  large,  ufually  of  an  uniform 
golden  yellow,  with  the  fmell  of  bugs  ;  but  in  the  variety /S 
the  upper  fide  of  the  petals  is  of  a  tawny  red,  and  the  dif- 
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agreeable  odour  is  lefs.  We  have,  under  the  article  Eglax- 
teria,  given  the  hillory  of  Linnxus's  miltake,  in  con- 
founding the  prefent  fpecies,  firfl  with  the  Common  Sweet- 
briar,  and  then  with  the  Double  Oriental  "Vcllow  Rofe, 
(fee  hereafter  R.fulphurca  and  R.  rublginofa)  \  as  well  as 
our  reafons  for  following  the  Hort.  Kew.,  Willdenow,  &c. 
in  thele  names.  Thefruh  of  R.  lutca  has  never  been  feen  or 
heard  of  by  us,  in  a  Rate  ot  maturity. 

3.  R.  fulpburta.  Double  Yellow  Rofe.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  1.  11.  2.  ed.  2.  n.  3.  Willd.  n.  3.  Lawr.  Roi. 
t.  77.  (R.  glaucophylla;  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  2.  69.  R.  he- 
mifphxrica  ;  Herm.  Rot.  \%.  R.  lutea  multiplex;  Gcr. 
Em.  1267.  Hort.  Angl.  66.  t.  18.  R.  lutea  maxima, 
(lore  pleno  ;  Hort.  Eylt.  vern.  ord.  6.  t.  2.  f.  4.  R.  flava, 
pleno  flore  ;  Cluf.  Cur.  Poll.  6.)  —  Fruit  globofe,  fomewhat 
prickly.  Flower-ltalks  fmooth.  Stem  with  two  fets  of 
copious  (traight  prickles.  Stipulas  jagged.  Leaflets  obo- 
vate,  limply  ferrated,  glaucous,  fmooth.  This  fine  and 
fingular  fpecies,  llrangely  confounded,  by  many  botanifts, 
with  the  lalt,  was  received  by  Cluiius  from  the  Levant,  but 
its  native  country  is  not  precilely  known.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated in  England  for  near  200  years,  and  is  perfectly  hardy 
as  to  cold,  but  very  impatient  of  low,  confined,  or  fmoky 
fituations  ;  nor  does  it,  in  the  molt  favourable,-often  expand 
its  copious  and  truly  glorious  flowers  to  advantage.  We 
have  feen  them  in  the  greateft  perfection,  on  a  poor  gravelly- 
foil,  expofed  to  eaft  winds,  about  outhoufes  and  hovels, 
where  no  care  was  taken  of  the  plant.  The  bufli  is  larger 
than  R.  lutea,  and  evidently  diitinguifhable  by  the  pale 
glaucous  hue  of  its  lmooth  inodorous  leaves.  The  prickles 
of  the  Jlem  are  of  two  kinds ;  fome  twice  as  large  as  the 
others.  Flowers  large  and  very  double,  without  Icent,  of 
a  rich  but  delicate  golden  yellow  ;  their  inner  petals,  when 
perfedt,  fo  profufely  and  elegantly  crumpled,  and  fo  brightly 
tranfparent,  that  neither  the  ftrudure,  nor  the  colour,  of 
any  other  rofe,  can  give  the  flighteft  idea  of  their  beauty  ; 
much  lefs  has  any  arliit,  except  perhaps  Van  Huyfum,  in 
one  or  two  of  his  fined  pi&ures,  done  this  flower  tolerable 
juitice.  The  foliage  in  Mifs  Lawrance  a  plate  is  much  too 
dark,  and  wants  the  glaucous  pale  afpedt  which  characterizes 
the  fpecies.  The  flower  is  well  drawn  in  the  old  Hortus 
Eyltctenlis. 

4.  R.  Bankfttt.  Lady  Banks's  Rofe.  Ait.  n.  4. — 
"  Smooth,  naked,  and  without  prickles.  Fruit  globofe. 
Leaves  ternate  or  pinnate,  (billing.  Stipulas  fetaceous, 
diftincL"  —  Native  of  China,  from  whence  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  brought,  by  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  in  1807.  It  is  marked, 
by  Mr  Alton,  as  a  ereen-houie  Jbrub,  bloiloming  in  June 
and  July.     We  have  feen  neither  fpecimen  nor  figure. 

5.  R.  blanda.     Labrador,  or  Hudfon's  bay,  Rofe.     Ait. 

Hort.  Kew.  id.  1.  u.  3.  ed.  2.  11.5.  Willd.  11.4.  Purfli 
n.  I.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  i~. —  Fruit  globofe,  lmooth.  Adult 
Items,  like  the  flower-ltalks,  quite  fmooth,  and  without 
pricklis. — Native  "I  the  molt  northern  parts  ot  America, 
on  the  call,  as  well  as  well,  eoalts,  flowering  there,  as  in 
our  gardens,  from  M  iy  to  Auguit.  Mr.  Gordon  is  known 
to  have  cultivated  it  in  1773,  but  the  fpecies  has  not  excited 
general  notice.  The  young  branches,  and  their  itaj'-flalis, 
bi  ar  copious,  Uraight,  red  prickles,  but  they  afterwards 
become  lmooth,  naked,  red  and  fhiuing.  The  leaflets  are 
ufually  I'  veil,  oblong,  or  obovate,  large,  varying  in  breadth. 
Stipulas  broad  and  long,  with  glandular  lpreading  points. 
Flowers  folitary,  moderately  large,  crimlon.  Tube  of  t he 
calyx  (hort,  and  alum  It  heinilpherical  ;  iegnient  1  long  and 
limplc,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point. 

6.  R.  cinnamomea.  Cinnamon  Rofe.  Linn,  Sp.  PI.  703. 
Willd.  n.  5.     Ait.  n.  6.     Engl.  Bot.  t.  2388.     Ger.  Em. 
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1268.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  34.  (R.  fluvialis ;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  868. 
Ret/..  Scandin.  ed.  2.  120.  R.  majahs  ;  Herm.  Rof.  8. 
Roller  printanier;  Reynier  Mem.  de  la  Suifle,  v.  1.  222. 1 
.  R.  collincola;  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  2.70.  Arb.  25. 
Fruit  globofe,  fmooth  as  well  as  the  flower-ltalks.  Stem 
with  occafionaL  fmall,  twin  prickles,  below  the  ftipulas. 
Foot  il  alks  fcareely  prickly.  Leaflets  oblong,  finely  downy, 
glaucous  beneath.  —  Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
den,  and  Denmark  ;  lirit  obferved  wild  in  England  by 
Mr.  Saliibury,  in  the  wood  in  Aketon  palture,  near  Ponte- 
fiaet,  Yorklhire.  In  gardens  the  double  variety  is  common. 
This  is  one  of  our  earned  Rofes,  flowering  in  May.  The 
bufh  is  rather  tall,  with  brown  or  reddiih  twigs,  (liining  and 
fmooth,  except  the  fmall,  and  not  univcrfal,  twin  prickles, 
under  eachjlipula.  The  leaves  have  a  dull  glaucous  afpeft, 
and  are  utually  elliptic-oblong,  unequally  ferrated  ;  in 
/?,  Ehrhart's  collincola,  which  our  friend  Dr.  Afzelius  is  in- 
clined to  make  a  diltinct  fpecies,  they  are  broader  and  more 
obtufe,  but  we  can  find  no  permanent  fpecific  mark-  Stil! 
lels  can  we  diitinguifh,  even  as  a  variety,  \\\e  Jluvialis  of  Fl. 
Dan.  'Yhx  J?a<vucrs  are  of  a  delicate  purpliih  blufh-colour, 
at  lealt  fuch  are  the  double  ones,  feen  in  gardens  ;  in  which 
we  could  never  detect  any  of  the  cinnamon  (cent,  mentioned 
by  Bauhin,  to  jultify  the  name.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  kind 
is  fmall,  globofe,  fcarlet.  Segments  of  the  calyx  fimple, 
long,  and  (lender,  for  the  molt  part  (lightly  fpatulate  at  the 
end,  but  not  invariably  lo.  The  bulh,  when  young,  is 
fometimes  very  prickly. 

7.  R.  kamtfchatka.  Kamtfchatka  Rofe.  Venten.  Hort. 
Cels.  t.  67,  not  68.  Ait.  11.  7. — Fruit  globofe,  fmooth  as 
well  as  the  flower-ltalks.  Stem  downy,  very  prickly.  Leaf- 
ltalks  fomewhat  prickly.  Leaflets  obovate,  abrupt. — 
Native  of  Kamtfchatka. — Sent  to  Kew  by  M.  Cels,  from 
his  garden  at  Paris,  in  1 802  ;  but  it  was,  long  before,  cul- 
tivated in  Chelfea  garden,  from  whence  we  received  a  fpe- 
cimen in  1791.  Every  part  is  larger  than  the  preceding. 
The  Jlem  is  downy,  and  armed  with  numerous,  fcattered, 
Uraight,  pale,  (lender  prickles  ;  fome  of  which  are  alfo  found 
on  the  leaf-ltalks.  Leaflets  utually  feven,  of  a  pale  glaocour. 
green,  veiny  and  rugged  ;  fomewhat  downy  beneath  ; 
coarfely  ferrated,  abrupt  and  emarginate.  Stipulas  obovate, 
dilated,  obtufe,  veiny  and  downy.  Flowers  folitary,  pur- 
plifli  rofe -coloured,  fragrant.  Segments  of  the  calyx  fimple, 
entire,  fpatulate  at  the  ends.  Fruit  fmall,  globofe,  red. 
Perhaps  this  fpecies  ought  to  have  been  introduced  between 
blanda  and  cinnamomea, 

8.  W.arvenjis.  White  Dog  Rofe.  Hudf.  Angl.  ed.  1.  192. 
Linn.  Mant.  2.  245.  Willd.  11.  6.  Ait.  11.  8.  Fl.  Brit.  11.  2. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  188.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  86.  ( R.  fylveltris  ; 
Herm.  Rof.  10.  R.  Herporhodon  ;  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  2.  71. 
R.  ferpens  ;  Ehrh.  Arb.  35.  R.  fylveltris  folio  glabro, 
flore  plane  albo  ;  Bauh.  Hilt.  v.  2.  44.) — Fruit  nearly  glo- 
bofe, fmooth.  Flower-ltalks  glandular,  fomewhat  cymofe. 
Prickles  of  the  (tern  and  leaf-ltalks  hooked.  Styles  elon- 
gated, combined. — Native  of  England,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland. It  often  decorates,  in  profulion,  the  hedges  and 
thickets  of  the  gravelly  counties  of  England,  flowering  in 
June  and  July,  when  its  long,  trailing,  purplifli-brown  twigs, 
and  copious  milk-white  blofloms,  are  highly  ornamental. 
We  believe  this  fpecies  is  unknown  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark ;  lor  the  t.  398  of  Fl.  Dan.  cited  by  LinnsUB,  whom 
Willdenow  like  1 1  iidlon  CI  pie  ,  i  moll  >  vulently,  a:,  it  calls 
itfelf,  Jl'inofiflima.  There  i,  a  glaucous  hue  on  the  voung 
/boots,  as  well  as  on  the  back^  oj  the  l:,ifl.;>,  which  are  moftly 
live,   oval,   pointed,   fmooth,  with   111. up  in. equal   lerratures. 

Stipulas  linear,  pointed.     Flovjer-Jlalk)  rough  with  glandular 

bnltles,  not  prickly.     Bafe  ol  thi     tlyx  lmooth  and  ovate, 
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but  the  fruit  is  globole,  of  a  deep  red,  crowned  with  the 
elongated^)'/*-.;,  fo  combined  as  to  feem  one. 

9.  K.fpinafijftma.  Burnet  Rofe.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1. 
491.  ed.  z.  705  ?  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  9.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  1. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  187.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  398.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  48  and 
t.  78.  Ehrh.  Arb.  85.  ( R.  pimpinellifolia  ;  Linn.  Syft.  Nat. 
ed.  10.  1062.  Sp.  PI.  703.  R.  n.  1 106  ;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  2. 
40.  R.  campeftris  fpinoliffima,  flore  albo  odoro  ;  Bauh. 
Pin.  483.  R.  campeftris  odora ;  Cluf.  Pan.  III.  R. 
campetlris  odorato  flore  ;  Cluf.  Hift.  116.  R.  pimpinellae 
folio  ;  Ger.  Em.  1270.) — Fruit  globofe,  fmooth  as  well  as 
the  flcwer-ftalkb.  Piickles  of  the  ftem  very  numerous, 
ftraight  and  fetaceous.  Leaflets  roundifh,  fmooth.  Calyx 
of  the  fruil  reflexed. — Native  of  fandy  downs  near  the  fea, 
as  well  as  the  borders  of  fields,  and  mountains,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  flowering  in 
July. — This  is  a  bufh  of  humble  growth,  feldom  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  much  branched.  The  Jlem  is 
copioufly  clothed  with  innumerable,  ftraight,  crowded, 
needle-like,  pale  prickles.  The  leafjlalhs  are  occafionally 
prickly.  Leaflets  feven  or  nine,  roundifh,  or  (lightly  ellip- 
tical) obtufe,  lerratcd,  fmall,  even  ar.d  fmooth,  a  little  glau- 
cous, not  fhining.  Flower  Jlalis  terminal,  folitary,  iingle- 
flowered,  rather  fwelling  upwards,  always,  as  far  as  we  have 
feen,  fmooth  and  naked.  Germen  deprefled,  and  nearly 
hemifpherical.  Segments  of  the  calyx  tapering,  fmooth,  and 
entire.  Floivers  with  a  light  pleafant  fcent,  ufually  cream- 
coloured,  yellow  in  the  middle  ;  but  Mifs  Lawrance's  t.  78 
reprefents  the  red  variegated  variety,  rirft  defcribed  by  Sib- 
bald  in  his  Scotia  Illuftrata,  p.  2.  46.  t.  2,  under  the  name 
of  R.  Ciphiana.  The  fruit  is  much  larger  than  the  leaflets, 
globofe,  dark  psrple,  and  finally  quite  black,  with  large 
feeds,  and  crowned  with  the  reflexed  cahx. We  feel  no 

fcruple  in  referring  the  pimpineUifolia  of  Linnaeus  to  h'\$fpi- 
nofffima,  of  which  it  is  not  even  a  variety  ;  but  we  cannot 
take  into  confideration  all  the  different  things  which  various 
authors  have  fuppofed  one  or  other  of  thefe  fpecies.  We 
fhall  notice  pimpinellifulia  of  Villars  under  alpina.  Mifs 
Lawrance's  t.  15  and  t.  19,  are  doubtful,  on  many  accounts. 
The  former  indeed  anfwers  to  our  next  fpecies.  Her  t.  63 
is  furely  different  from  both.  The  fynonyms  of  old  writers, 
regarding  this  Rofe,  are  very  puzzling,  nor  have  they  ever 
been  well  explained.  The  figure  in  Clufius's  Stirp.  Pannon. 
1 14,  belongs  in  truth  to fpinnfifflma,  as  he  gives  it  in  his  Hif- 
toria  ;  while  his  4th  Rofe,  or  ^a^aip'o^tiv  of  the  former  work, 
to  which  that  figure  feems  annexed,  is  pumila  of  Jacquin. 
His  other  cut,  at  p.  1 1 1,  more  refembles  cinnamomea,  which 
is  often  very  prickly  the  lirft  feafon,  as  profeffor  Swartz  re- 
marks. Our  learned  correfpondent  juft  named  likewife  fug- 
gefts  that  the  cinnamomea  is  one  of  various  things  which  Lin- 
naeus in  Fl.  Suec.  confounded  under  the  name  of fpinoffjima. 
Haller  has  certainly  not  adverted  to  all  the  Rofes  known  to 
be  found  in  Switzerland,  but  his  n.  1106  can  be  no  other 
than  our  fpimjiffima. 

10.  R.  rubella.  Red-fruited  Dwarf  Rofe.  Sm.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2521.  ( R.  fpinofifiima  y  ;  Fl.  Brit.  537  ?  p  ;  Lawr. 
Rof.  t.  15.) — Fruit  globofe,  fomewhat  briftly.  Flower- 
ftalks  briftly.  Prickles  of  the  ftem  very  numerous,  ftraight, 
and  fetaceous.  Leaflets  elliptical,  fmooth.  Calyx  of  the 
fruit  indexed. — Gathered  near  Newcaftle,  by  Mr.  Winch. 
We  have  alfo  fpecimens  from  Mr.  James  Backhoufe,  who  has 
juft  informed  us  that  he  finds  the  indexed  calyx,  after  flower- 
ing, an  invariable  charafter  of  this  fpecies,  that  of  the  fore- 
going being  always  reflexed.  The  rough  jlowerjlalks  are 
lefs   unalterable,   though  tolerably   conftant.      The   fcarlet 

fruit  is  a  very  remarkable  difference.  The  flowers  are  ele- 
gantly tinged  with  red.     Mr.  Backhoufe  thinks  this  rather 


the  taller-growing  fhrub  of  the  two,  and  he  obferves  that 
the  leaves  fold  together,  or  fleep,  at  night.  We  know  not 
whether  this  is  the  cafe  with  fpinofijfima. 

11.  R.  involuta.  Dr.  Walker's  Rofe.  Fl.  Brit.  1398. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  2068.  Ait.  n.  10. — Fruit  globofe,  very  prickly 
as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Prickles  of  the  ftem  very  nu- 
merous, and  nearly  ftraight.  Petals  involute  and  lmperfeftly 
expanded.  Leaflets  elliptical,  hairy  beneath. — Native  of  the 
Hebrides,  where  it  was  gathered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker, 
and  Mr.  J.  Mackay. — The  prefent  fpecies  has  the  general 
habit,    and  very   prickly  Jlem,  of  the  two  laft.     But  the 

Jlowerjlalls,  leaf  Jlalis,  and  young  fruit,  are  all  extremely 
prickly,  the  latter  being  more  difpofed  to  be  ovate  than 
depreifed.  The  leaflets  are  more  elliptical,  their  under  fide 
hairy,  efpecially  the  ribs.  Segments  of  the  calyx  long, 
fimple,  pointed,  rough  externally  with  glandular  prickles. 
Petals  pale  blufh,  with  deeper  tints  here  and  there,  concave 
and  involute,  feldom  more  than  half  expanded.  Ripe  fruit 
unknown  to  us. 

12.  R.  parviflora.  Small  American  Rofe.  Ehrh.  Beitr. 
v.  4.21.  Willd  n.  9.  Purfh  n.  2.  ( R.  caroliniana  ; 
Mich.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  295.  R.  Carolina  ;  Sm.  Inf.  of 
Georgia,  v.  1.  49.  t.  25.)  —  Fruit  globofe,  (lightly  deprefled, 
briftly  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks  and  calyx.  Leaf-ltalks 
downy,  fomewhat  prickly.  Prickles  in  pairs  under  the 
ftipulas,  ftraight.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceolate,  fimply  fer- 
reted, fmooth.  Flowers  folitary  or  in  pairs. — "  Native  of 
woods  on  the  fides  of  hills,  from  New  York  to  Carolina, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  About  two  feet  high.  There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  this  fpecies."  Furjh.  Our 
fpecimens,  lent  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  anfwer  well 
to  the   figure  above  cited,    and  have,    like   that,  folitary 

Jlowers,  of  a  pale  pink  hue.  The  Jlem  is  (lender  and  fmooth, 
except  a  pair  of  awl-fhaped,  (lender,  ftraight  prickles  under 
each  Jl'ipula.  Leaflets  five,  elegantly  elliptical  ;  their  com- 
mon Jlalk  reddifh,  channelled,  prickly,  fomewhat  downy,  or 
hairy.  The  Rofe  in  Dill.  Elth.  t.  245.  f.  316,  is  exaftly 
our's,  though  quoted  by  authors  for  the  lucida. 

13.  R.  nitida.  Polifhed  American  Rofe.  "Willd.  Enum. 
544."  Purfh  n.  3. — "  Fruit  globofe.  Calyx,  flower-ftalks, 
and  branches  hifpid.  Leaf-ltalks  rather  downy,  without 
prickles.  Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  polifhed  and  fmooth 
on  both  fides." — In  Pennfylvania  and  Virginia,  flowering 
from  June  to  Auguft.  Petals  red,  obcordate.  Leajlets 
feven.  Purjh.  We  have  not  met  with  any  fpecimen  or 
figure. 

14.  R.  lucida.  Shining  American  Rofe.  Ehrh.  Beitr. 
v.  4.  22.  Arb.  76.  AVilld.  n.  10.  Purfh  n.  4;  excluding 
the  fynonym  of  Dillenius.  (R.  alpina  (S  ;  Ait.  n.  27. 
Lawr.  Rof.  t.  75.) — Fruit  globofe,  deprefled,  rather  hifpid 
as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Leaf-ftalks  fomewhat  prickly, 
not  downy.  Prickles  ufually  in  pairs  under  the  ftipulas, 
ftraight.  Leaflets  ovato-lanceolate,  bluntifh,  coarfely  fer- 
rated,  very  fmooth,  fhining.  Corymbs  of  few  flowers. — 
On  the  borders  of  fwamps,  from  New  York  to  Carolina, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  From  four  to  fix  feet  high. 
Purfh.  By  Ehrhart's  fpecimen,  the  only  one  we  have  feen, 
it  evidently  appears,  that  the  R.  Carolina  fragrans,  foliis 
mediotenus  ferratis  ;  Dill.  Elth.  325.  t.  245.  f.  316,  is  very 
erroneoufly  referred  by  Willdenow  and  Purfh  to  the  prefent 
fpecies;  belonging,  if  we  are  right  in  what  we  take  for  parvi- 

Jlora,  n.  12,  indubitably  to  that  plant.  The  prefent  has  feven 
leajlets,  of  a  larger  fize  and  firmer  texture.  Stipulary^r«Vi/ir/ 
fhorter,  thicker,  not  always  prefent.  Flowers  corymbofe, 
four  or  five  together.  If  we  are  right  in  Mifs  Lawrance's 
figure,  this  fpecies,  as  well  as  parviflora,  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  lilt  of  our  garden  plants. 

15.  R. 
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15.  R.  gemella.  Twin-flowered  American  Rofe.  "  Willd. 
Enum.  544."  Purfh  n.  5. — Fruit  globoie,  fmooth  as  well 
as  the  ftower-ftalks.  Flowers  moilly  in  pairs.  Leaflets 
elliptic-oblong,  opaque  ;  their  veins  hairy  beneath.  Leaf- 
ftalks  downy.  Prickles  in  pairs  under  the  ftipulas,  hooked. 
—  On  dry  funny  hills,  from  New  England  to  Carolina, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  A  low  Jhrub,  with  large 
red  flowers.  Purjh.  Specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  Lin- 
naeus, referred  by  him  to  R.  Carolina,  have  flender  branches, 
quite  fmooth,  and  fomewhat  glaucous.  Leaflets  feven, 
fmaller,  thinner,  and  more  acutely  ferrated  than  the  la(t ; 
rather  glaucous  and  downy  beneath ;  their  veins  as  if 
fringed.  Leafflalhs  and  flipulas  finely  downy  and  hoary. 
Flowers  terminal,  in  pairs,  on  fhort  fmooth  /la/is,  enveloped 
in  large  downy  braBeas.  Germen  exaitly  globular,  quite 
fmooth  and  naked.  Segments  of  the  calyx  fmooth  at  the 
bafe,  downy  at  the  edges  and  upper  part,  limple  ;  fpatulate 
at  the  end. 

16.  R.  Lyonii.  Lyon's  American  Rofe.  Purfh  n.  6. — 
"  Fruit  nearly  globofe,  Imoothifh.  Flower-ltalks  hifpid, 
moftlyternate.  Leaf-ftalks  rather  prickly.  Stem  with  ftraight 
fcattered  prickles,  not  hairy.  Leaflets  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
ferrated;  fmooth;(h  above;  downy  beneath:  the  upper 
leaves  fimple.  Stipulas  linear.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
downy,  linear,  fcarcely  laciniated." — Gathered  by  Mr.  Lyon 
in  Teneflee,  North  America,  flowering  in  July.  The  leaf- 
lets are  three  or  five,  fmall,  with  coloured  veins.  Flowers 
pale  red.     Purjh. 

17.  R.  fetigera.  Fringe-cupped  American  Rofe.  Mich. 
Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  295.  Purfh  n.  7. — "  Fruit  globofe. 
Stalks  and  ribs  of  the  leaves  prickly.  Branches  not  hairy  ; 
their  prickles  in  pairs  or  fcattered.  Leaflets  pointed,  fmooth. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  fringed  with  bridles." — In  fwamps  of 
Virginia  and  Lower  Carolina,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
From  five  to  eight  feet  high.    Leaflets  three  or  five.    Purfh. 

18.  R.  Carolina.  Carolina  Role.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  703, 
omitting  the  reference  to  Dillenius.  Willd.  n.  11.  Ait. 
n.  II.  Purfh  n.  8.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  24.  t.  3.  t.  54  ;  alfo  per- 
haps t.  68,  and  t.  66;  fcarcely  t.  36.  (R.  corymbofa  ; 
Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  4.  21.) — Fruit  globofe,  briitly  as  well  as  the 
flower-ltalks.  Lcaf-ftalks  hairy,  fomewhat  prickly.  Stem 
fmooth.  Stipulary  prickles  (lightly  hooked.  Leaflets  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, acute,  finely  ferrated  ;  downy  and  glaucous 

beneath.      Flowers    corymboft- I,,   fwamps,    and   on    the 

banks  of  ponds,  trom  New  England  to  Virginia,  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  Purfh  fays,  "  there  are  a  great  many 
varieties  of  this  fpecics."  So  little,  however,  hive  tl 
been  attended  to,  that  five  or  fix  of  thofe  fpecies  which  we  have 
lark  defcribed  have,  by  Linnaus  and  others,  been  ufually 
referred  to  R.  Carolina.  The  true  Carolina  common  in  our 
fhrubberies,  flowering  m  June  and  July,  is  well  diftiuguifhcd 
by  the  above  characters,  firft  pointed  out  by  the  accurate 
and  obferving  Ehrhart.  This fhrub  IB  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
bufhy,  but  ereft,  with  red,  fmooth,  a  little  glaucous,  twigs. 
Luf'/s  large,  more  copioufly  and  minutely  ferrated  than 
in  lucida,  n.  14,  winch  tins  fpecies,  at  firll  fight,  moll  n 
fembles  ;  but  they  differ  alfo  from  that  in  their  glaucous 
and  downy  under  fide,  as  well  as  in  having  a  fine  taper 
point.  The  flowers  are  more  numerous  in  each  corymb, 
large,  of  a  full  crimfon.  The  Penfylvahian  Role  of  the 
gardens,  figured  by  Mifs  Lawrancc,  t.  68,  and  t.  66,  differs 
in  fome  rclpcAs  from  the  common  Carolina.  Its  leaflets  are 
more  coarfely  and  fharply  ferrated  ;  pale,  but  not  glaucous 
nor  downy,  beneath.  Flowers  fmaller  and  paler;  in  the 
double  variety  peculiarly  beautiful,  molt  of  the  outer  petals 
being  of  a  light  flefh-colour,  the  central  ones  involute  or 
tufted,  of  a  rich  crimfon. 


19.  R.  rubifo/ia.  Bramble-leaved  Rofe.  Ait.  11.  12. 
Purfh  n.  9. — "  Fruit  globofe,  rather  hifpid  as  well  as  the 
flower-ltalks.  Calyx  unexpanded,  pointlefs.  Leaves  ter- 
natc  ;  downy  beneath.  Leaf-ftalks  glandular  and  prickly. 
Stem  with  fomewhat  hooked,  ltipulary  and  fcattered, 
prickles,  not  hairy.  Flowers  corymbofe." — D.fcovered  in 
North  America,  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Malfon,  who 
fent  it  to  Kew  in  l8t>o.  It  is  a  hardy  fljrub,  flowering 
in  June  and  July,  but  has  not  yet  fallen  under  our  ob- 
fervation. 

20.  R.  villofa.  Apple  Rofe.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  704.  Willd. 
o.  12.  Ait.  u.  13.  EL  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bol.  t.  583. 
Lawr.  Rof.  t.  33,  and  t.  29.  ( R.  pomifera  major;  Park. 
Parad.  418.  f.  7.) — Fruit  globofe,  briftly  as  well  as  the 
flower-ltalks.  Prickles  of  the  ftem  nearly  itraight.  Leaflets 
elliptic-oblong,  downy  on  both  fides.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  the  length  of  the  ripe  fruit.  —  Native  of  mountainous 
woods  and  thickets,  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Plentiful  in 
Wellmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  the  north  of  Yorkfhire, 
flowering  in  June.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  fhrubberies 
for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  of  its  large  fcarlet  briftly  fruit, 
above  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  double-flowered  variety, 
when  luxuriant,  is  one  of  our  handfomeft  flowering  Ihrubs, 
Mifs  Lawrance's  figures  of  this  fpecies  are  not  happy.  The 
bufh  is  from  four  to  fix  feet  high,  with  ftrong,  ftraight, 
fcattered  prickles.  Leaflets  five  or  feven,  large,  of  a  pecu- 
liar elliptic-oblong  fhape,  fomewhat  rounded  at  the  end, 
doubly  ferrated  and  glandular  at  the  edges,  finely  dowRy 
and  hoary  on  both  fides,  aromatic  or  pungent,  in  fome  de- 
gree, when  rubbed.  Flowers  one  or  two  at  the  end  of 
each  branch,  lightly  fcented,  of  a  fiue  pale  pink.  Fruit  at 
every  period  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  and  crowned  when 
ripe  with  the  hifpid,  involute,  twilled  calyx,  which  then 
hardly  exceeds  it  in  length. 

21.  R.  mollis.  Soft -leaved  Round-fruited  Rofe.  Sm. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  2459.  (R.  villofa  ,S;  Fl.  Brit.  538.  Relh. 
Cant.  193.  R.  fylveftris,  folio  molliter  hirfuto,  fru&u 
rotundo  glabro,  calyce  et  pediculo  hifpidis ;  Dill,  in  Raii 
Syn.  478.) — Fruit  globofe,  halt  as  long  as  the  fegments 
of  the  calyx,  briftly  as  well  as  the  flower-ltalks.  Prickles 
of  the  ftem  ftraight.  Leaflets  elliptic-ovate,  downy  on 
both  fides. — Native  of  bufhy  places,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  flowering  in  June  or  July.  A  much  more 
humble  fhrub  than  the  villofa  :  the  leaflets  lefs  oblong,  and 
more  ovate  ;  petals  of  a  deeper  red  ;  ripe  fruit  much  fmaller, 
purplifh,  not  fcarlet,  its  length  or  diameter  not  above  half 
the  length  of  the  permanent  calyx,  one  fegment  of  which, 
and  no  more,  is  often  very  diftin&ly  pinnated.  The  Rev. 
H.  Davies  has  found  the  fruit  variable  in  Anglefea,  from 
perfedt  fmoothuefs,  as  mentioned  by  Dillenius,  to  every 
degree  of  roughnefs.  The  prickles  of  theflem  vary  in  fize, 
and  are  frequently  hooked. 

22.  R.  glutinofa.  Clammy  Cretan  Rofe.  Sm.  Prodr. 
Fl.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  348.  Fl.  Gra:c.  t.  482,  unpublifhed. 
( R.  cretica  montana,  foliis  fubrotundis  glutinofis  et  villofis  ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  43.  R.  pumila  alpina,  piinpintll.e  exactc 
foliis  fparfis,  fpinis  incurvis,  aquate  purpurea ;  Cupan. 
Panphyt.  cd.  I.  v.  I.  t.  61.) — Fruit  globofe,  hifpid  as 
well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Prickles  of  the  item  copious, 
hooked.  Leaflets  roundifh  ;  downy  and  glandular  on  both 
fides. — Native  of  the  Sphaciote  mountains  of  Crete,  and, 
from  Cup.mi's  fynonym,  of  the  mountains  of  Sicily.  By 
a  fpecimen  lent  to  Limueus,  the  plant  feems  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  French  gardens,  but  we  know  it  not  in 
England.  The  fiem  is  low,  bufhy,  with  numerous  fteut 
branches,  armed  with  many,  fcattered,  ftrong,  hooked 
prickles.     Leaflets  feven,  roundifh  and  obtufe,  ftrongly  and 
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often  doubly  ferrated  ;  downy,  fomewhat  hoary,  glandular 
and  vifcid  on  both  fides,  as  are  alfo  the  leaf-flalks.  Flowers 
fmall,  pale  blufh,  terminal,  folitary,  on  (hort,  brillly,  vifcid 
Jlalks.  Fruit  globofe,  fcarlet,  covered  with  rigid  glandular- 
pointed  brillles,  its  diameter  full  half  an  inch,  which  nearly 
equals  the  length  of  the  permanent,  upright,  converging, 
hifpid  calyx. 

23.  R.  hibernica.  Irifh  Rofe.  Sin.  Engl.  Bot.-t.  2196. 
Ait.  n.  14. — Fruit  nearly  globofe,  fmooth  as  well  as  the 
flower-ftalks.  Prickles  of  the  Mem  (lightly  hooked.  Leaf- 
lets elliptical,  fmooth ;  their  ribs  hairy  beneath. — Dif- 
covered  by  John  Templeton,  efq.  in  the  county  of  Down, 
about  Belfaft  harbour,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  flower- 
ing from  the  early  part  of  June,  till  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. The  difcoverer  thus  became  entitled  to  the  liberal 
premium  of  fifty  pounds,  offered  by  the  patrons  of  botany 
at  Dublin,  for  the  detection  of  any  new  Irifh  plant.  The 
above  characters  readily  diftinguifh  this  fpecies,  from  every 
other  defcribed  rofe.  The  Jlem  is  fix  feet  high,  ereft, 
much  branched,  and  very  prickly.  Leaflets  broadly  ovate, 
deeply  and  acutely  ferrated,  fmooth,  except  the  back  of 
their  ribs  and  veins,  which  are  hairy.  Sometimes  a  few 
coarfe  hairs  occur  on  the  upper  furface.  Flower-flalks 
often  folitary,  fometimes  two  or  three  together.  Petals 
pale  blufh-coloured.  Fruit  fcarlet,  fmooth,  accurately 
globofe  when  young,  but  in  ripening  fometimes  elongated 
at  the  fummit,  fo  as  to  become  flightly  ovate. 

This  is  not  the  only  new  Irim  Rofe  that  has  been  dif- 
covered  of  late ;  Dr.  Taylor  having  favoured  us  with  in- 
complete fpecimens  of  what  will  certainly  prove  two  or  three 
others,  hitherto  nondefcript ;  one  of  them  with  remarkably 
large,  twin,  hooked,  ftipulary  prickles,  unlike  any  other 
fpecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

24.  W.Jinica.  Three-leaved  Chinefe  Rofe.  Linn.  Syft. 
Veg.ed.  13.394.  Ait. 11. 15. — "Fruit  nearly  globofe,  fmooth. 
Flower-ftalks  prickly,  hifpid.  Stem  and  leaf-ilalks  prickly. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  fomewhat  (talked. " — 
Native  of  China.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  A  hardy 
ftirub,  flowering  from  May  to  July.  Aiton.  We  adopt 
this  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  Hortus  Kewenfis,  hav- 
ing never  feen  the  garden  plant ;  nor  have  we  any  authentic 
fpecimen  to  prove  what  R.ftnica  of  Linnaeus  really  is ;  he 
having  mentioned  it  only,  under  the  above  characters,  in 
his  Syjlema  Vegetabilium.  There  occurs  in  his  herbarium,  a 
fpecimen  from  the  Upfal  garden,  marked  China,  which 
anfwers  to  the  above  characters  ;  efpecially  in  the  para- 
doxical account  of  the  (talked  leaves,  or  fegments  of  the 
calyx,  they  being  here  in  a  deformed  or  monftrous  (late. 
But  the  leaflets  are  five,  not  three,  as  Mr.  Alton's  Englifh 
name  implies  ;  and  the  very  young  fruit,  though  "  nearly 
globofe,"  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  truly  oval  when 
perfeftly  formed.  Indeed  we  believe  this  fpecimen  to  be 
not  effentially  different  from  R.  itulica,  the  Pale  China  Rofe, 
now  fo  common  in  gardens. 

25.  R.  rugofa.  Rugofe  Japan  Rofe.  Thunb.  Jap.  2 13. 
Willd.  n.  13. — "  Fruit  globofe,  fmooth.  Flower-ltalks, 
leaf-ftalks,  and  ftcm  prickly.  Leaflets  obtufe  with  a  point, 
rugofe,  downy  beneath." — Native  of  Miaco  in  Japan, 
flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Ramanas. — Stem  fhrubby.  Branches  fomewhat  downy, 
armed  with  larger  and  fmaller,  very  denfe,  fpreading,  white 
prickles.  Lea/lets  nine,  an  inch  long,  ovate,  blunt,  with 
a  point,  ferrated  ;  green  and  rugofe  above  ;  downy,  veiny 
and  rugofe  beneath  ;  their  common  Jlalk  downy,  befet  with 
fcattered,  fpieading,  white  prickles.  Flowers  folitary,  on 
downy  Jlalks,  furnifhed  alfo  with  copious,  very  (lender, 
fpreading,    white    prickles.     Calyx   downy  within ;    hairy 


without.     Young   fruit  globofe,    deilitute   of   prickles  or 
pubefcence.     Thunbcrg. 

26.  R.  provincialis.  Provins  Rofe.  Mill.  DicL  ed.  8. 
n.  iS.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  n.  11.  ed.  2.  n.  16. 
Willd.  n.  14.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  8.  t.  22.  t.  1.  t.  4.  t.  43. 
t.  21. 

2.  R.  mufcofa  ;  Ak.  n.  25.  Willd.  11.  22.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  69.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  14.  (R.  rubra  plena  fpino- 
(iffinia,  pedunculo  nuilcolo  ;  Mill.  1c.  148.  t.  221.  f.  I. 
R.  provincialis  fpinoliffima,  pedunculo  mufcofo  ;  Hort. 
Angl.  66.  t.  iS. ) 

y.  Leaves  and  flowers  much  fmaller.  Rofe  de  Meanx, 
&c.  ;  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  31.  t.  50.  t.  71.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  407. 
To  which  are  moft  akin  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  88  and  t.  76  ; 
mere  evanefcent  varieties. 

Fruit  roundifh.  Flower-ftalks  and  leaf-ftalks  hifpid. 
Prickles  of  the  branches  fcattered,  fomewhat  hooked. 
Leaflets  roundilh-ovate ;  hairy  beneath ;  with  glandular 
ferratures. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  at  lead  it  is 
fo  confidered  ;  though  a  plant  too  generally  cultivated  for 
any  thing  to  be  averred  on  this  fubjett.  With  us  it  is  hardy, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  Moft  of  the  varieties  are  in- 
creafed  by  roots  or  layers,  and  remain  tolerably  diftinft  ; 
the  different  forms  of  variety  -,  are  leaft  permanent.  Stems 
ufually  three  or  four  feet  high,  ftraight,  very  prickly. 
Leaflets  five,  of  a  rounded  bluntifti  figure,  veiny  and  rugofe. 
Stipu/as  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  undivided ;  moft  entire  in 
their  lower  part.  Flowers  two  or  three,  or  more,  at  the 
top  of  each  branch,  large,  delightfully  fragrant,  of  that 
peculiar  bright  crimfon  hue  popularly  termed  a  rofe-colour, 
with  broad  brown  ftains  on  the  backs  of  the  outer  petals, 
which  are  permanent  in  the  otherwife  white  variety,  repre- 
fented  in  Mifs  Lawrance's  t.  4.  In  all  our  cultivated  va- 
rieties the  flowers  are  double,  with  (light  remains  of  Jlamens 
ovjlyles  ;  fo  that  the  fruit  never  ripens.  We  have  however 
feen,  in  the  ample  colleftion  of  rofes  at  Meffrs.  Lee  and 
Kennedy's,  perfectly  fingle  flowers  of  the  Mofs  Rofe, 
which  thofe  experienced  cultivators  have  proved  to  be  only 
a  variety  of  the  Common  Provins  Rofe.  Indeed  we  have 
been  told  in  Italy,  that  this  variety  lofes  its  moffinefs, 
almoft  immediately,  in  that  climate. 

27.  R.  ferox.  Hedge-hog  Rofe.  Ait.  n.  17.  Lawr. 
Rof.  t.  42. — Fruit  globofe,  hifpid.  Leaflets  elliptic- 
oblong,  rugofe,  four  pair  with  an  odd  one.  Stem,  leaf- 
ftalks,  and  young  branches,  very  denfely  fpinous. — Native 
of  mount  Caucafus.  Introduced  about  1796,  by  Lee  and 
Kennedy.  Hardy,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. — A 
flout  bufhy  Jhrub,  very  remarkable  for  its  copious,  long, 
ftraight  prickles.  The  leaflets  are  recurved,  convex,  and 
rugofe,  of  a  glaucous  hue.  Flowers  large,  crimfon,  on 
(hort  (talks. 

Section  2.     Fruit  ovate,  or  oblong. 

28.  R.  gallica.  Red  Officinal  Rofe.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  704. 
Willd.  11.  16.  Ait.  n.  19.  Ehrh.  Off.  324.  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  t.  141.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  16.  t.  13.  t.  57.  t.  7, 
and  t.  49.  (R.  rubra;  Ger.  Em.  1261.  Bauh.  Pin.  481. 
Rofa;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  1.  168.  R.  milefia  rubra,  flore 
fimplici ;  Hort.  Eyft.  vern.  ord.  6.  t.  6.  f.  3.  R.  pri- 
neftina  variegata ;  ibid.  t.  2.  f.  2.  Mill.  Ic.  148.  t.  221. 
f.  2. 

B.  R.  centifo/ia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  704.  Willd.  n.  15. 
Ait.  n.  18.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  11.  t.  40.  t.  85.  t.  44.  t.  51. 
t.  2.  t.  35.  t.  46.  t.  67.  t.  20.  t.  59.  t.  47.  t.  55.  t.  39. 
t.  73.  t.  82.  t.  87.  t.  79.  t.  89.  (R.  centifolia  rubra; 
Hort.  Ey It.  vern.  ord.  6.  t.  2.  f.  1.  R.  hollandica*  five 
batava;  Ger.  Em.  1262.) 

Fruit  ovate,  hifpid  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks.     Stem 

hifpid 
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hifpid  and  finely  prickly.  Leaflets  ovate  ;  hairy  beneath. 
Calyx  half-pinnate. — Native  of  the  foutheru  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. This,  in  its  nearly  fingle  ftate,  is  the  Rofe  always 
ufed  medicinally,  for  conferve,  tin&ure,  &c.  on  account  of 
the  richer  colour,  and  more  aitringent  quality,  of  its  petals. 
Its  numerous  varieties  are  common  in  gardens  throughout 
Europe,  blooming  in  June  and  July.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  our  friend  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammerfmith,  that  the  R.  cen- 
tifolia  of  authors,  of  which  fo  many  trifling  varieties  are  in- 
dicated above,  is  itfelf  merely  a  variety  of  the  gallica. 
This  a  comparifon  of  their  leaves  will  readily  prove.  The 
roughnefs  of  their  leaf-flalhs  is  undoubtedly  variable.  R. 
gallica  in  its  natural  (late,  as  it  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  as  we  fee  it  ufually  in  country  gardens  and 
fhrubberies,  is  fcarcely  three  feet  high,  throwing  up,  from 
its  creeping  roots,  manyjlems,  armed  with  fine,  difperfed, 
and  not  numerous,  ftraight,  fhort  priciles.  Leajlcts  five, 
large,  ovate,  doubly  ferrated,  overlapping  each  other  at 
their  heart-fhaped  bafe  ;  the  under  fide  pale,  downy  or 
hairy,  often  whitifli ;  the  upper  fmooth,  of  a  fine,  rather 
fhining,  green.  Stipulas  linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire, 
downy  and  glandular.  Flowers  of  a  few  large  fpreading 
petals,  whofe  colour  is  a  peculiarly  rich  and  deep  crimfon, 
their  bafe,  like  the Jlamens,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow.  Seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  downy,  broad  at  the  bafe,  fome  of  them 
fringed  at  the  keel  or  margin,  with  a  row  of  iinear-lanceo- 
late  leaflets,  as  if  pinnate.  Fruit  globular,  pale  fcarlet,  be- 
coming nearly  fmooth  as  it  ripens.  The  red  and  white 
parti-coloured  variety,  or  Rofa  mundi,  Mifs  Lawrance's 
t.  13,  differs  only  in  colour.  This  is  often  termed  the  York 
and  Lancafter  Rofe.  The  Giant  Rofe,  her  t.  49,  is  gi- 
gantic in  fize  and  keight,  but  paler  in  colour.  The  Velvet 
Rofe,  hert.  51  and  t.  2,  Hort.  Angl.  t.  iS,  is  of  fo  very 
dark  a  colour,  at  leafl  thofe  flowers  which  firit  expand,  that 
fome  perfons  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it  black,  and  con- 
firm the  mifnomer  by  a  round  aflertion  of  its  being  pro- 
duced by  grafting  on  a  black-currant  bufh.  The  innume- 
rable varieties  of  the  centifolia  differ  chiefly  in  the  difpofition 
of  their  richly  multiplied,  though  diminifhed,  petals,  and 
are,  many  of  them,  very  beautiful  from  their  fullnefs,  and 
precife  neatnefs  of  figure  ;  their  colours  are  different  fhades 
of  crimfon,  verging  to  pink,  or  to  a  blueifh-purple. 

29.  R.  damafcena.  Damafk  Rofe.  Mill.  Did.  ed.  8. 
n.  15.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  20.  Lob.  Ic.  v.  2.  206. 
Lawr.  Rof.  t.  38.  t.  52.  t.  10.  t.  5.  t.  17.  t.  70.  t.  58. 
t.fiS.  t.  83.  t.  80,  and  t.  90. — Fruit  ovate,  turgid, 
hifpid  as  well  as  the  flower-ilalks.  Stem  and  leaf- 
ftalks  with  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  ovate,  pointed, 
hoary  ;  villous  beneath.  Calyx  half-pinnate. — Native 
of  ft  he  fouth  of  Europe,  and  cultivated,  time  out  of 
mind,  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The 
fpecific  name  feems  to  have  originated  with  Lobel,  and  indi- 
cates that  this  fpecies  of  Rofe  came  from  Damafcus.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  what  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  from 
Syria  by  a  Cemte  de  Brie,  at  his  return  from  the  crufades,  of 
which  the  abbe  Rozier  fpeaks  in  his  Cours  complet  d' Agri- 
culture ;  though  that  author's  defcription  accords  with  the 
common  R.  gallica,  and  not  with  our  damafcena,  and  he  calls 
it  moreover  R.  provincial'u.  We  have  feen  an  extract  only 
from  his  work,  communicated  by  a  learned  friend,  to  whom 
we,  as  well  as  Mr.  Aiton,  are  indebted  for  the  more  correal 
orthography  of  Provins,  inllcad  of  Provence,  Rofe,  for  our 
n.  26.  We  cite  Rozier  to  (hew  that  fome  particular  fort  of 
Rofe  was  brought  from  Syria  to  France;  but  whether  it 
might  be  our  damafcena,  or  the  mofchata  hereafter  men- 
tioned, which  many  old  authors  have  termed  damafcena,  and 
which  is  certainly  an  oriental   Rofe  ;  we  have  not  materials 


even  to  form  a  conjefture.  The  Damafk  Rofe  is  prover- 
bially fwfcet,  nor  can  any  be  more  fo  than  the  fpecies  now 
under  our  confederation,  which  forms  a  bufh  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  dillinguifhed,  at  firit  fight,  by  a 
hoary  afpcdt,  and  more  downy  furface,  than  the provincialis 
or  gallica,  as  well  as  by  the  longer,  more  pointed,  fhape  of 
their  lea/lets.  The  prickles  of  the  Jlcm  are  broader,  and 
hooked.  Flowers  more  copious,  with  more  (lender  and 
hoary  Jlalls,  as  well  as  calyx.  Their  ufual  colour  is  a  deli- 
cate uniform  pink,  verging  rather  towards  purple  than  fcar- 
let, and  their  fragrance  is  delicioufly  fweet  as  well  11s  tailing. 
The  name  of  York  and  Lancafter  Rofe,  given  to  a  very 
cafual  and  tranfient  variety  of  this,  Lawr.  t.  10,  fome  of 
whofe  petals  are  white,  others  blufh-coloured,  appears  much 
more  fuitable  to  the  red  and  white  R.  gallica. 

30.  R.  fempervirens.  Evergreen  Rofe.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
704.  Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  21.  Sm.  Prodr.  Fl.  Grsec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  348.  Fl.  Graec.  t.  483,  unpublifhcd. 
Lawr.  Rof.  t.  4J.  Cluf.  Exot.  append,  alt.  Dill. 
Elth.  326.  t.  246.  (R.  mofchata  fempervirens;  Tourn. 
Inft.  637.) — Fruit  ovate,  hifpid  as  well  as  the  calyx 
and  flower-ftalks.  Stem  and  leaf-ftalks  with  hooked 
prickles.  Leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth  and  fhining. 
Flowers  fomewhat  umbellate.  Bra&eas  lanceolate,  re- 
curved.—Native  of  Germany,  in  hedges  near  Tubingen. 
Roth.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  very  frequent  in  the 
hedges  of  Greece,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  ju- 
dicioufly  confidered  it  as  the  genuine  xi/roo-/3aioy  of  Diofco- 
rides,  with  whofe  rather  ample  defcription  it  exaftly  agrees. 
The  reader  may  fee  in  John  Bauhin's  Hill.  v.  2.  33,  what 
uncertainty  has  enveloped  this  fubjedL  This  Rofe  has  been 
cultivated  about  two  hundred  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  in 
England,  being,  on  account  of  its  Angularly  luxuriant  and 
rapid  growth,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  fhining  evergreen 
leai<es,  very  fit  for  covering  tall  buildings,  as  well  as  for 
making  an  impervious  hedge  or  trellis.  The flowers  more- 
over are  beautiful,  fweet,  of  a  delicate  white,  and  plentiful 
whenever  they  appear  at  all,  lafting  through  June,  July,  and 
Augufl  ;  but  we  have,  like  Clufius,  found  this  (hrub  little 
difpofed  to  bloflom.      Its  general   afpedl,  both  in  leaf  and 

flower,  is  molt  like  our  wild  R .  arvenjts,  n.  8  ;  but  the  ovate 
fruit,  yellow  when   ripe,  and   the  want  of  a  glaucous   hue 

about   the  foliage,  Jlower-flalks  or   buds,  are,  among  other 

things,  fufficient  marks  of  difference. 

31.  R.  laevigata.  Climbing  American  Rofe.  Mich. 
Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  295.  Purfli  n.  10. — "  Fruit  ovate, 
very  denfely  hifpid.  Segments  of  the  calyx  nearly  entire. 
Prickles  in  pairs,  recurved.  Leaf-ftalks  (lightly  prickly. 
Leaflets  l.uiceolate-oval,  almoft  riblefs,  polifhed.  Sti- 
pulas narrow,  witli  awl-fhaped  points." — Found  in  the 
fhady  woods  of  Georgia,  North  America,  climbing  to  a 
great  height.  An  cvergreenyJrui.  Leaflets  three  or  five. 
Tube  of  the  calyx  clothed  with  long  and  (lender  fpines. 
Purjlo,  Michaux. 

32.  R.  pumila.  Dwarf  Auftrian  Rofe.  Cluf.  Hift.  1 17. 
Linn.  Suppl.  262.  Willd.  11.  19.  Ait.  n.  22.  Jacq. 
Aultr.  v.  2.59.  t.  198.  (R. auftriaca; Crahtz  Fafc.  2.  33.) 
— Fruit  obovate,  hifpid  as  well  as  the  flower-ilalks.  Leaf- 
ftalks  and  (lem  with  llraightifh  prickles.  Leaflets  elliptical, 
glaucous  beneath  ;  their  fcrraturcs  glandular. — Common  in 
Aullria,  on  dry  grafl'y  hills,  efpecially  about  woods  and 
thickets,  flowering  In  May  and  June.  Jacquin.  Root 
creeping.  Stems  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  ercft,  fimple, 
or  (lightly  branched,  befet,  111  the  upper  part  chiefly,  with 
copious,  fmall,  (lender,  nearly  ftraight  priciles.  Leaflets 
five,  fometimes  but  three,  drooping,  of  a  roundifh-elhpti- 
cal  fhape,  with   double   glandular    fcrraturcs  ;  fmooth   and 

green 
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green  above  ;  paler,  glaucous,  and  fometimes  downy,  be- 
neath. Flowers  folitary,  rather  large,  crimfon  ;  pale  or 
whitifli  in  the  centre  ;  very  fweet-fcented.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  partly  pinnate,  downy  within  and  without.  Fruit 
obovate,  or  pear-(haped,  fcarlet,  more  or  lefs  hifpid,  its 
pulp  fweet  and  agreeable. — We  are  much  inclined  to  refer 
this,  as  a  variety,  to  R.  gallica,  n.  28  ;  at  leaft,  if  a  more 
natural  arrangement  of  the  fpecies  were  attempted,  they 
ought  to  ftand  next  to  each  other.  Schleicher  has  found 
the  pttmila  in  Switzerland,  nor  can  we  doubt  its  being  Hal- 
ler's  n.  1104,  though  Jacquin  fays  the  contrary,  on  the 
authority  of  a  dried  fpecimen,  of  what  authority  we  know 
not.  Haller,  in  his  Hifloria,  adopted  his  n.  1 104  from 
other  authors,  nor  did  he  there  attempt  a  fpecific  character  ; 
but  in  his  Notnenclator,  he  has  given  one  which  precifely  an- 
fwersto  Jacquin's  plant. 

33.  R.  turbinata.  Frankfort  Rofe.  Ait.  ed.  I.  n.17. 
ed.  2.  n.  23.  Willd.  n.  20.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  69,  marked  63. 
(  R.  campanulata  ;  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  6.  97.  R.  inapertis  flo- 
ribus,  alabaftro  crafliore,  francofurtenfis  quibufdam  ;  Tourn. 
Lift.  639.  R.  francofurtenfis;  Park.  Parad.  414.  t.  41  y. 
f.  3. ) — Fruit  turbinate,  hairy  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks. 
Leaf-ftalks  and  leaflets  villous.  Prickles  fcattered,  hooked. 
— The  native  country  of  this  Rofe  is  not  known  ;  but  the 
(hrub  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens,  ever  fince  the  days 
of  Parkinfon,  from  June  to  Auguft.  There  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  monftrofity  about  the  calyx,  whofe  tube  is  bell- 
fhaped,  thick,  and  dilated  at  the  top  ;  the  fegments  how- 
ever are,  mod  of  them,  quite  fimple  and  entire.  Petals 
large,  crimfon.      Leaves  broad,  villous. 

34.  R.  rubiginofa.     Common  Sweet-briar,  or  Eglantine. 
Linn.  Mant.    2.   564.     Willd.   n.   21.     Ait.   n.  24.     Fl. 
Brit.  n.  5.      Engl.  Bot.  t.  991.     Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  50.      Ehrh. 
Beitr.  v.  4.  22.     Arb.  75.     Lawr.  Rof.  t.  56.  t.  65.  t.  72. 
t.  41.  t.  61.  t.  74.    (R.  eglanteria;  Herm.  Rof.  17.    Hudf. 
Angl.  218.      R.  fuavifolia  ;  Lightf.  Scot.  262.     Fl.  Dan. 
t.  870.     R.   fylveftris  odora  ;   Ger.    Em.    1269.  f.    1.  R. 
n.  1 103  ;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  2.  39.) — Fruit  obovate,  briftly  as 
well  as  the  flower-ltalks.   Prickles  of  the  ftem  and  leaf-ftalks 
hooked.     Leaflets   elliptical,  clothed   beneath  with   rufty- 
coloured  glands.  —  Native  of  dry  funny  banks  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  flowering  in  June  and  July  ;  truly  wild  in  many 
places  in  England,  where  the  foil  is  gravelly  or  fandv,  fome- 
times even  in  wet  fituations  about  rivers.     The  Jlem  is  bufhy, 
much  branched,    about  a  yard    high,  with  copious,  broad, 
ftrongly  hooked  prickles,  of  a  pale  brown,  all  over  its  green 
branches.     Leaflets   five  or  feven,   of  a  roundifh,  elliptical 
figure,  with  ftrong,   double,    glandular    ferratures  ;    their 
upper    furface    bright     green,    (lightly    hairy  ;    the  under 
clothed  with  reddifh  vifcid  glands,  the  feat  of  a  delightful 
fragrance,  which  renders  the  plant  acceptable  to  moft  peo- 
ple, though  often  compared   to  the  fcent  of  apples,  which 
many  perfons  diflike.      Flowers  alfo  fweet-fcented,  of  a  full 
and  uniform  pink  :  occafionally  double,  and  fometimes  pale 
or  whitifh,  as  reprefented  in  fome  of  Mifs  Lawrance's  plates. 
Fruit  fcarlet,   more  or  lefs   obovate,  briftly,    often   nearly 
fmooth  ;   internally  mealy   and   infipid.     This   well-known 
(hrub  makes  beautiful  and  fragrant,  though  not  long-lived, 
hedges.     It  bears  forcing  well,  and  hence  is  generally  intro- 
duced, in  winter  or  fpring,  into  the  apartments  of  thofe  who 
delight  in  fuch  innocent  luxuries.     Care  (hould  be  taken  to 
obtain  the  true  fort,  and  not  the  following  fpecies. 

35.  R.  micrantha.  Small-flowered  Sweet-briar.  Sm. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  2490.  -  Fruit  ovate,  fomewhat  briftly,  as 
well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Stem  draggling,  with  fcattered 
hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  clothed  beneath 
with  nifty-coloured  glands. —Mr.  W.  Borrer  finds  this 
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fpecies  of  Rofe  common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  in  Eng. 
land,  flowering  about  June  and  July.  We  have  alfo  met 
with  it  in  gardens,  confounded  with  the  genuine  Sweet-briar, 
from  which  it  differs  as  follows.  The  Jlem  is  lefs  prickly, 
lefs  bufhy,  and  of  a  more  elevated  and  draggling  form  of 
growth,  like  R.  canina.  Leaflets  lefs  rounded,  lefs  rufty 
beneath,  and  not  fo  fragrant  as  thofe  of  rubiginofa.  Flowers 
paler,  and  fmaller,  being  lefs  than  thofe  of  any  other  Bri- 
tifh  Rofe.  Fruit  ovate,  with  a  more  gradual  neck,  not 
obovate  or  pear-lhaped.  It  varies  in  roughnefs.  Footflalks, 
and  backs  of  the  leaves,  downy  as  well  as  glandular. 

36.  K.fuaveolens.  American  Sweet-briar.  Purfh  n.  11. 
("  R.  eglanteria  americana  ;  Andrews's  Rofes,  with  a  fi- 
gure.")— Fruit  ovate.  Flower-ftalks,  and  prickly  leaf- 
ftalks,  rough  with  glandular  briftles.  Stem  fmooth ;  its 
prickles  long,  (lender,  (lightly  curved.     Leaflets  roundifh- 

elliptical ;  downy  above;  fomewhat   glandular  beneath 

Native  of  North  America.  We  received  fpecimens  from 
Pennfylvania,  gathered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  Lin- 
naeus cultivated  this  fpecies  at  Upfal,  and  has  preserved  a 
branch,  without  name  or  defcription,  in  his  herbarium.  The 
plant  differs  from  both  the  foregoing,  in  its  long,  (lender, 
(lightly  curved,  but  by  no  means  hooked,  prickles,  which 
often  ftand,  two  together,  near,  or  clofe  to,  the  bafe  of 
the  leaf-flalis.  The  leaflets  are  of  a  broad  roundifh  form  ; 
finely  hairy  above  ;  looiely  befpnnkled  with  (talked  glands, 
though  not  rufty,  beneath.  Flowers  pink,  fmall,  often, 
but  not  always,  folitary,  nor  are  the  fegments  of  the  calyx, 
as  Mr.  Purfh  defcribes  them,  always  fimple  or  entire  ;  fome 
of  them  are  pinnate.     Fruit  fmooth,  or  fomewhat  prickly. 

37.  R.  fcabriufcula.  Roughifh-leaved  Dog  Rofe.  Sm. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1896.  (R.  n.  459  ;  Winch  Guide,  v.  1.  48. 
v.  2.  preface,  5.) — Fruit  roundifh-ovate,  briftly  as  well-  as 
the  flower-ftalks.  Prickles  awl-fhaped,  nearly  ftraight. 
Leaflets  elliptical,  roughifh  with  minute  hairs. — Native  of 
hedges  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as  on  the 
north  fide  of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  flowering  in  June. — This 
Rofe  has  a  general  refemblance  to  canina  and  tomentofa, 
hereafter  defcribed  ;  but  its  pubefcence  is  hairy,  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  two  or  three  laft,  as  are  alfo  the  glandular 
ferratures  of  the  leaves.  There  is  a  harfhnefs  about  them, 
very  unlike  the  tomentofa,  nor  have  they  any  greyifh  hoary 
hue.  Their  fcent  is  fcarcely  any.  The  Jlem  is  tall,  with 
copious,  fcattered,  nearly  ftraight,  and  rather  (lender,  brown 
prickles.  Leafflalis  hairy,  prickly,  and  clothed  with  glan- 
dular briftles.  Leaflets  elliptical,  pointed,  doubly  and  fharply 
ferrated,  of  a  light  bright  green  ;  finely  hairy  all  over  their 
upper  furface,  but  moft  fo  on  the  rib  and  veins  beneath. 
Flowerflalks  and  young  fruit  befet  with  ftrong  glandular 
briftles.  Calyx  partly  pinnate  ;  downy  within  ;  glandular 
and  briftly  at  the  outfide.  Petals  moderately  large  ;  Mr. 
Winch  finds  them  always  white,  tinged  or  blotched  with 
red  ;  in  Suffolk  they  are  moftly  of  a  pale  pink.  Fruit  large, 
red,  inclining  to  a  globular  figure. 

38.  R.  ctfta.  Glaucous-leaved  Dog  Rofe.  Sm.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2367.  (R.  canina  pubefcens ;  Afzel.  in  Sims  and 
Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  211.) — Fruit  roundifh-ovate, 
fmooth.  Prickles  of  the  ftem  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate, 
pointed,  doubly  ferrated,  downy  ;  very  glaucous  as  well 
as  the  germen  and  young  branches. — Found  by  Dr.  Adam 
Afzelius  in  Sweden,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Borrer  in  the  highland 
valleys  of  Perthfhire  and  Argylefhire,  flowering  profufely 
in  July.  Mr.  Borrer  defcribes  the  bujh  as  "  compact,  not 
fo  tall  as  the  canina.  Flowers  ufually  folitary;  fometimes 
in  pairs,  generally  of  an  uniform,  but  very  beautiful,  carna- 
tion hue  ;  occafionally  white.  Calyx  fometimes  fprinkled 
with  glands,  fometimes  not.     Young  twigs,  leaves  and  ger- 
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men  remarkably  cjefious."  His  fpecimens  accord  precifely 
vrith  thofe  fent  by  Dr.  Afzclius.  The  very  glaucous  leaves, 
clothed  on  both  fides  with  fine  hairy  pubefcence,  effentially 
dillinguiflies  this  plant  from  canina,  under  which  fo  many 
diltintt  fpecies  have  been  negligently  confounded,  by  moil 
botanifts,  till  within  a  few  years  pail.  The  fruit  has  been 
obferved  by  Dr.  Swartz  to  vary  fomewhat  in  form,  being 
occafionally  oblong,  obovate,  or  nearly  globofe  :  in  a  young 
ftate  it  is  glaucous  and  blueifh  ;  always  fmooth.  Calyx 
partly  pinnate. 

39.  R.  lomentofa.  Downy-leaved  Dog  Rofe.  Fl.  Brit. 
n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  990.  Ait.  n.  31.  (  R.  villofa  ;  Ehrh. 
Arb.  45.  ViUars  Dauph.  v.  3.  551.  R.  fylveftris  alba, 
cum  aliquo  rubore,  folio  hirfuto  ;  Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  44.)  — 
Fruit  ovate,  briltly  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Prickles 
of  the  ftem  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  downy  on  both  fides. 
— Native  of  woods,  hedges,  and  thickets,  in  various  parts 
of  England,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Tt  is  alfo  found 
in  Germany  and  Dauphiny.  The Jlem  is  bulhy,  and  mode- 
rately tall.  Prickles  hooked,  generally  placed  under  the  in- 
fertion  of  each  k-af-ftalk,  either  folitary  or  in  pairs.  Leaf- 
lets five  or  feven,  ovate,  acute,  with  fine  double  glandular 
ferratures,  of  a  grey  hoary  green,  denfely  clothed  on  both 
fides  with  foft  pubefcence,  and,  when  rubbed,  exhaling  a 
flight  acefcent  fragrance,  mod  like  the  fmell  of  R.  •villofa, 
n.  20.  Caly*  pinnate,  in  the  manner  defcribed  in  the  gene- 
ric character,  clothed  externally  with  glandular  briftles. 
Fruit  in  every  itate,  more  or  lefs  briltly,  though  fometimes 
nearly  fmooth,  while  the  JlowerJIa/is  are  always  very  briltly  ; 
its  colour  when  ripe  is  a  tawny  fcarlet.  Petals  almolt  white 
towards  their  bafe,  otherwife  elegantly  rofe-coloured,  and  a 
little  fragrant.  Specimens  from  Ehrhart  and  Villars  have 
determined  their  fynonyms  ;  though  the  latter,  at  leaft,  by 
his  defcription,  has  apparently  confounded  the  true  -villofa 
with  our  tomentofa.  So  little  were  Rofes  underftood  or  con- 
fidered  at  one  time,  that  we  recollect  many  grave  debates 
among  the  Norwich  botaniits,  about  thirty  years  ago,  whe- 
ther this  mofl  diltintt  fpecies  were  different  or  not  from  the 
common  canina! 

40.  R.  canina.  Common  Dog  Rofe,  Wild  Briar,  or 
Hep-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI,  704.  Willd.  n.  31.  Ait.  n.  30. 
Fl.  Brit.  n.  6.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  992.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  5. 
t.  34.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  139.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  555.  Lawr. 
Rof.  t.  81.  t.  60.  Ehrh.  Arb.  55.  (R.  n.  1101  ;  Hall. 
Hift.  v.  2.  38.) — Fruit  ovate,  fmooth  as  well  as  the  flower- 
ftalks.  Prickles  of  the  ftem  fcattered,  hooked.  Leaflets 
ovate,  pointed,  very  fmooth,  unequally  ferrated. — Very 
common  in  hedges  and  thickets  in  Britain,  as  well  as 
throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  June.  Few  plants  con- 
tribute fo  much  to  the  ornament  of  the  country,  for  it  is 
certainly  the  molt  elegant  of  our  Rofes  ;  the  fcent  of  its 
flowers,  and  the  flavour  of  its  fruit,  are  both  peculiarly 
grateful.  The  latter,  when  mellowed  by  frolt,  affords  a 
molt  agreeable  conferve,  kept  in  the  apothecaries'  fliops. 
The  Jlem  is  often  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  ere£t  and  ftraggling, 
with  irregularly  difperfed,  pale  brown,  broad  prickles.  Leaf- 
let* ufually  feven,  of  a  dark  (Tuning  myrtle-like  green  ; 
paler,  or  glaucous  in  fome  degree,  underneath  ;  with  nume- 
rous, (harp,  unequal,  not  glandular,  ferratures.  Leafjlalks 
fmooth,  armed  with  a  few  hooked  prickles.  F/owerJlalls 
terminal,  naked  and  very  fmooth,  often  folitary,  form-times 
two,  three,  or  four  in  a  kind  of  umbel.  Calyx  downy, 
fcarcely  ever  glandular.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  of  a  coral  red, 
almoft  always  quite  fmooth. 

41.  R.  colllna.  Rough-ftalked  Dog  Rofe.  Jacq.  Auflr. 
v.  2.  58.  t.  197.  Willd.  11.  32.  Ait.  n.  32.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1895. — Fruit  ovate,  fmooth.     Flowcr-ltalks  briitly,  cluf- 


tered.  Prickles  of  the  item  fcattered,  hooked.  Leaflets 
ovate,  downy  beneath,  fimply  ferrated.  Leal-ltalks  downy. 
—  Gathered  by  Jacquin  on  hills  in  Auitria.  Mr.  W.  Borrer 
finds  it  common  in  Suflex,  flowering  in  July,  and  ripening 
fruit  in  Oftober. — Its  habit  and  general  alpeft  are  like  the 
canina.  The  prickles  are  difperfed,  hooked.  Leaflets  ufually 
feven.  variable  in  length  and  roundnefs,  fimply,  and  tole- 
rably equally,  ferrated  ;  always  downy,  or  finely  hairy,  be- 
neath, especially  the  rib  ;  fometimes  (lightly  lo  above.  They 
have  no  fcent,  and  are  thicker,  as  well  as  lefs  fhining,  than 
thofe  of  canina.  Leafjlalks  downy  and  prickly.  Flowers 
pale  pink,  fragrant,  commonly  two  or  three  together,  on 
Jlalks  covered  with  glandular  briftles.  Fruit  in  every  ftage 
ovate  and  fmooth,  except  now  and  then  a  ftraggling  brittle 
or  two  ;  fcarlet  when  ripe,  and  (aid  not  to  be  diftinguifhable 
from  canina.  We  have  never  tailed  it.  Thejlyles,  after 
flowering,  are  combined  and  elongated,  as  in  R.  arvenjis. 

42.  R.  dumetorum.  Downy-ltalked  Dog  Rofe.  "  Perf. 
Syn.  part  2.  feft.  1.  50?"  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2579 — Fruit 
ovate,  fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  villous,  fomewhat  briltly, 
clultered.  Prickles  of  the  ftem  hooked,  rather  aggregate. 
Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  ferrated ;  (lightly  hairy  beneath. 
Leaf-ftalks  very  downy. — Gathered  by  Mr.  W.  Borrer,  in 
bufhy  places  in  Suffex,  flowering  in  July,  and  ripening  fruit 
in  October.  We  believe  it  alfo  to  have  been  found  in  Swit- 
zerland, near  Orbe,  by  the  late  Mr.  Davall,  and  there  is  a 
Specimen,  without  name,  or  any  mark,  in  the  Linnaean  her- 
barium. The  fynonym  of  Perfoon  was  fuggeited  by  Mr. 
Borrer,  nor  have  we  any  further  authority  for  its  applica- 
tion. The  habit  of  ihejhrub  is  more  robult  than  R.  canina, 
with  very  ftrong  hooked  prickles,  ufually  placed  in  pairs 
under  each  footjlalk,  and  fometimes  three  or  more  together 
under  the  lateral  branches.  It  differs  alfo  from  that  fpecies 
in  having  very  downy  footjlalks  ;  leaflets  rounder  and  flatter, 
doubly   ferrated,  their   ribs   and   veins   hairy    beneath  ;  the 

Jlowerjlalks  either  villous  and  briltly,  or  only  villous,  with 
foft,  fpreading,  permanent  hairs  ;  rarely  fmooth.  Thefe 
hairs,  and  the  double  ferratures,  diftinguiih  it  from  co/lina, 
with  which  its  downy  leaf-ftalks  agree.  The  flowers  are 
(mailer  and  paler  than  in  either  of  thofe  fpecies.  Theflyles 
accord  with  canina,   not  with  thofe  of  co/lina. 

43.  R.  mofchata.  Mufk,  or  Clufter,  Rofe.  Mill.  Did. 
ed.  8.  n.  13.  Willd.  11.  23.  Ait.  n.  26.  Desfont.  Atlant. 
v.  1.  400.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  64.  t.  53.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr. 
v.  3.  16.  t.  280.  Ger.  Em.  1265.  f.  1  and  2.  (  R.  mofchata 
minor,  flore  fimplici ;  Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  45  ;  and  flore  pleno; 
ibid.  47.)  Fruit  ovate,  villous  when  young,  as  well  as  the 
flower-ilalks.  Stem  and  leaf-ftalks  prickly.  Leaflets  ob- 
long, pointed,  fmooth.  Panicles  many-flowered,  downy  as 
well  as  the  calyx Desfontaines  found  this  elegant  and  fra- 
grant Rofe  growing  every  where  in  the  hedges  of  Barbary. 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tunis,  who  obtain 
from  its  petals,  by  diitillation,  a  very  fragrant  elfential  oil ; 
the  fame,  if  we  millake  not,  which  in  the  Ealt  Indies  is 
called  Ottar.  The  fhrub  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  has 
been  fo  from  Gerarde's  time,  flowering  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober. The  femidouble  kind  moil  ufually  occurs.  The 
flenu  are  long  and  lax,  fmooth,  befet  with  fcattered,  Ihort, 

'hooked  prickles.  Leaves  of  a  light,  (lightly  glaucous  green, 
efpecially  beneath,  fmooth,  except  fome  downinefs  on  their 

footjlalks,  and  their  ribs  beneath.  Slipulas  final],  narrow, 
fringed  with  glands,  and  divaricated  at  the  points.  Flowers 
rather  fmall,  white,  exceedingly  numerous,  in  large  terminal 

panicles,  whofe  flalks  are  (lender,  downy,  deftitute  of 
prickles  or  glands,  as  is  likewife  the  (lender,  downy,  partly 
pinnate,  calyx.  Petals  with  (lender  claws.  Fruit  fmall, 
fmooth,  orange-coloured — R.  mofchata  major,  Bauh.  Hid. 

v.  2. 
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v.  2.  45.    Lob.  Ic.  v.  2.  208,  quoted  by  Miller  iucautioufly 
for  this,  may  be  R.  damafcena. 

44.  R.  rubrifolia.  Red-leaved  Rofe.  Villars  Dauph.  v.  3. 
549.  Willd.  n.  24.  Bellardi  Append,  ad  Fl.  Pedem.  23. 
t.  4.  (Rofier  multiflore  ;  Reynier  Mem.  de  la  Suiffe,  v.  1. 
222. — Fruit  roundifli-ovate,  fmooth  as  well  as  the  flower- 
ftalks.  Prickles  of  the  Item  and  leaf-ftalks  hooked.  Leaf- 
lets ovate,  fmooth,  coloured,  limply  ferrated.  Flowers  co- 
rymbofe,  with  flieathing  dilated  brafteas  and  ftipulas. — 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  and 
Savoy  ;  a  ftranger  to  our  gardens.  The  whole  plant, 
branches,  leaves,  Jlalks,  and  tube  of  the  calyx,  are  more  or 
lefs  tinged  with  a  vinous  red.  T\\eflem  is  ereft  and  robuft, 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  armed  with  fcattered,  diftant,  re- 
curved prickles.  Leaflets  feven  or  nine,  large,  broadly  ovate, 
with  llrong  fharp  ferratures,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  nu- 
merous, parallel,  red  veins.  Stipulas  red,  fmonth  ;  the 
upper  ones,  near  the  flowers,  much  dilated,  and  replaced 
immediately  by  fimilar,  but  fmaller,  bradeas.  '  Flowers  from 
three  to  five,  of  a  fine  pink,  forming  a  fhort  fmooth  corymb. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  almoft  entirely  fimple,  very  long  and 
(lender,  downy  within,  fiightly  glandular  at  the  edges,  each 
terminating  in  a  long,  lanceolate,  leafy  point.  Fruit  oval, 
fmall,  fmooth.  Villars  fays  the  cultivated  plant  retains  the 
peculiar  red  tints  of  its  bark  and  foliage ;  only  the  iize  of  the 
flowers  is  fomewhat  diminifhed. 

45.  R.  lagenaria.  Bottle-fruited  Rofe.  Villars  Dauph. 
v.  3.  553.  Willd.  n.  25. — Fruit  obovate,  beaked,  fmooth, 
pendulous.  Stem  without  prickles.  Leaf-llalks  rather 
prickly.  Flower-ftalks  downy,  fomewhat  cymofe.  Leaf- 
lets elliptical,  doubly  ferrated,  fmooth  as  well  as  the  calyx. 

Native   of  France,  in   the   diftridt   of   Embrun,    among 

the  woods  of  Bofcodon.  Villars  fays  he  never  met  with 
this  fpecies  elfewhere.  He  defcribes  it  as  akin  to  the  fol- 
lowing, but  differing  in  its  large  leafy  calyx,  and  the  greatly 
elongated  fpindle-fhaped  fruit,  having  a  neck  like  that  of  a 
bottle.  The  Jlem  is  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  without 
thorns.  Leaflets  thin,  obtufe.  Flotuer-flalks  three  together, 
fiightly  downy,  recurved.     We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

46.  R.  alpina.    Alpine  Rofe.    Linn.  Sp.  PI.  703.   Willd. 
n.  26.     Ait.  n.  27.     Villars  Dauph.  v.  3.  552.     Sm.  Tour 
on  the  Cont.  v.  3.  137.  140.     Jacq.  Aultr.  t.  279.     Lawr. 
Rof.  t.  30.     (R.  n.  1107;   Hall.   Hift.  v.  2.  41.) — Fruit 
ovate,  fmooth.      Stem  without   prickles.      Leaf-ftalks   and 
flower-ftalks  briftly.      Leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  doubly  fer- 
rated,  fmooth. — Very   common   in   the   alpine   thickets  of 
Switzerland,    Savoy,    Dauphiny,    Auftria,    &c.    flowering 
from  June  to  Auguft.     It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  bo- 
tanic gardens,  but  is  not  one  of  our  popular  fpecies,  being, 
though   an  elegant   plant,  and   remarkable  for  the  want  of 
prickles,  lefs  itriking  than  R.  pendulina,  which  is  alfo  known 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Rofe  without  a  thorn."     The  prefent 
has  fmooth,    fpreading,    fometimes  procumbent,  ftems   and 
branches,  of  a  (hining  deep  red,  obferved  by  Jacquin  to  be 
occafionally   hairy   or   briftly,  but   never  thorny.     Leaflets 
feven  or  nine,  elliptic-oblong,  ufually  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  thin,  fmooth,  doubly   and   fharply   ferrated  ;  paler 
beneath,  with   fome   hairs,  now  and  then,  on   the  midrib. 
Flowers  generally  folitary,  of  a  rich  and  elegant  rofe-colour, 
on   drooping,    red  flalhs,    clothed   with   glandular   briftles. 
Calyx   downy,    with    long,    fimple,    (lender,    rather    leafy - 
pointed   figments  ;  its   tube  generally  fmooth,  though   we 
have  from   M.  Du  Cros,  a  fpecimen  with  briftles  on  that 
part,  as  well  as  en  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.     Fruit  pen- 
dulous, oval,  fomewhat   beaked,    of   a  fine  fcarlet. — Mifs 
Lawrance's  t.  75  cannot  poffibly  have  any  relationship  to 
this  fpecies ;  fee  lucida,  n.  14. 
f 


47.  R.  pyrenaica.     Pyrenxan  Rofe.     Gouan.  Illuftr.  31. 
t.  19.     Willd.  n.  27. 

/S.  R.  pimpinellifolia  ;   Villars  Dauph.   v.  3.  553.      (R. 
glandulofa  ;   Bellardi  Append,  ad  Fl.  Pedem.  24.) 

Fruit  ovate,  hifpid  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks,  and  fome- 
what prickly  leaf-ftalks.  Stem  without  prickles.  Leaflets 
elliptical,  doubly  ferrated,  fmooth. — Native  of  vallies  among 
the  Pyrena:an  mountains,  as  well  as  of  Switzerland  and  Dau- 
phiny. We  are  fully  perfuaded  that  the  R.  pimpinellifolia 
of  Villars  is,  as  he  himfelf  fuggefts,  but  a  variety  of  Gouan's 
pyrenaica,  nor  can  we  trace  out  fufficient  marks  to  defcribe 
it  even  as  a  variety.  The  glandular  edging  of  the flipulas , 
on  which  our  worthy  friend  Bellardi  has  founded  its  charac- 
ter and  name,  is  no  lefs  evident  and  conftant  in  pyrenaica, 
and  even  in  alpina  itfelf ;  of  which  laft  indeed  we  are  itrongly 
inclined  to  confider  the  tuppofed  fpecies,  both  of  Gouan 
and  Villars,  as  mere  varieties,  differing  from  the  ufual  kind 
in  their  briftly  calyx  and  fruit.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx 
are  fimple,  with  more  or  lefs  leafy  points  in  all,  nor  does 
Gouan  mention  any  thing  that  affords  a  permanent  mark  of 
difcrimination  between  pyrenaica  and  alpina. 

48.  R.  pendulina.  Smooth  Pendulous  Rofe.  Rofe  with- 
out a  thorn.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  705.  Willd.  n.  28.  Ait.  n.  28. 
Purlh  n.  12.  Ehrh.  Arb.  105.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  9.  (R.  fan- 
guiforbse  majoris  folio,  fruftu  longo  pendulo  ;  Dill.  Elth. 
325.  t.  245.  f.  317.) — Fruit  ovate,  elongated,  fmooth,  pen- 
dulous. Stem  and  branches  fmooth,  without  prickles. 
Flower-ftalks  and  leaf-ftalks  hifpid.  Leaflets  elliptical, 
doubly  ferrated,  fmooth,  rather  numerous.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  fimple,  naked  and  entire.  Dillenius  fays  this 
fpecies  was  raifed,  in  the  Eltham  garden,  from  New  Eng- 
land feeds ;  but  Mr.  Purfli  never  met  with  it  wild  in  any 
part  of  North  America  ;  and  Ehrhart  gives  his  fpecimen  as 
a  Swifs  plant.  We  believe  however  that  it  is  a  North 
American,  not  an  European  (hrub.  In  our  gardens  it 
bloffoms  towards  the  end  of  May,  ripening  fruit  in  Auguft. 
Theflem  is  five  or  fix  feet  high,  buihy,  fmooth,  dark  red, 
nor  is  there  a  prickle  to  be  found  on  any  part  of  the  plant. 
Leaves  bearing  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the 
Greater  Burnet,  Sanguiforba,  and  compofed  of  from  nine 
to  thirteen  large,  elliptical,  fmooth  leaflets,  paler  beneath, 
with  double  glandular  ferratures.  Flowers  folitary,  crimfon, 
on  glandular,  rather  than  briftly,  flalis.  Tube  of  the  calyx 
oblong,  very  fmooth ;  its  fegments  quite  fimple,  entire, 
narrow,  downy  at  the  edges,  but  deftitute  of  dorfal  prickles 
or  glands.  Fruit  pendulous,  fcarlet,  fmooth  and  (hining, 
remarkably  elongated,  beaked  and  curved,  fufficiently  dif- 
criminating  the  fpecies,  which  neverthelefs  is  nearly  related 
to  R.  alfiina,  but  in  every  part  more  robult. 

49.  R.  montana.  Round-leaved  Mountain  Rofe.  Villars 
Dauph.  v.  3.  547.  Willd.  n.  29. — Fruit  oval,  briltly  as 
well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Leaf-ftalks  prickly  and  glandular. 
Stem  with  hooked  folitary  prickles,  below  each  leaf. 
Leaflets  roundifli,  abrupt,  doubly  ferrated,  fmooth. — 
Native  of  hills  in  Dauphiny  and  Switzerland.  A  very 
diftinft  fpecies,  of  which  we  have  (pecimens  from  Mr. 
Schleicher.  The  Jlem  is  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  but 
ftrong,  with  many  fpreading,  reddilh,  fmooth  branches. 
Prickles  pale  brown,  moderately  hooked  or  deflexed,  awl- 
fhaped,  with  a  long  linear  bafe.  They  Hand  folitary,  a 
little  below  each  branch  or  leaf.  Stipulas  broad,  fringed 
with  glands.  Leaf-Jlalks  purplifh,  llightly  prickly  and 
glandular.  Leaflets  feven,  fomewhat  glaucous,  much  re- 
iembling  thofe  of  the  Lefler  Burnet,  Poterium;  their  termi- 
nation generally  abrupt,  and  their  ferratures  coarie,  fcarcely 
glandular  ;  the  midrib  now  and  then  iiciry  beneath.  Flower- 
Jlalks  terminal,  fhort,  very  briftly  and  glandular,  either  fo- 
litary, 
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litary,  or  two  or  three  together,  enveloped  in  the  uppermoft 
Jlipulas.  Petals  fmall,  generally  white,  fometimes  red. 
Segments  of  the  calyx,  brittly  and  glandular  at  the  back, 
partly  pinnate.  Fruit  red,  armed  with  many  ttrong  briitles. 
This  fpecies  has  but  a  remote  affinity  to  either  canina  or 
arvenjis,  with  which  Villars  contrails  it,  except  that  the 
Jlyles  are  faid  to  be  elongated,  after  flowering,  as  in  the 
latter. 

50.  R.  muhijlara.  Bramble-flowered  Chinefe  Rofe. 
Thunb.  .lap.  214.  Willd.  n.  30.  Ait.  n.  29.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  1059.      ("  R.  flava  ;   Donn.  Cant.  cd.  4.    131.") 

Fruit    ovate,  villous,    unarmed.       Flower  [talks    villous, 

racemofe.  Stem  and  leaf-ltalks  prickly.  Leaflets  ovate, 
limply  ferrated  ;  downy  beneath. — Native  of  Japan  and 
China.  Introduced  into  this  country  by  Thomas  Evans,  efq. 
of  Stepney,  about  the  year  1804.  It  is  hardy,  flowering  in 
June  and  July,  and  a  great  acquifition  to  the  gardens,  being 
zjhrub  of  luxuriant  growth,  cafily  trained  to  a  confiderable 
height.  The  leaves  are  of  a  greyifh  afpedt  ;  fmooth  above  ; 
paler  and  downy  beneath  ;  their  ferratures  fimple.  Flowers 
in  chillers,  fimple  or  compound,  relembliug  thofe  of  the 
double- flowering  Bramble,  and  not  much  larger.  Thun- 
berg  defcribes  them  white  ;  with  us  they  are  pink,  with 
very  numerous,  fmall,  imbricated  petals,  a  few  remains  of 
/lament,  and  funic  elongated,  dilated,  greenifh Jlyles.  The 
/lowers,  on  the  firtt  introduction  of  the  plant,  were  reported 
to  be  ■  How,  but  we  have  not  heard  »f  any  fucb  variety 
having  made  its  appearance. 

ci.  R.  eaucafica.  Caucafian  Rofe.  "  Marfch.  Taurico- 
Caucaf.  v.  1.  400."  Ait.  n.  33. — "  Fruit  ovate,  fmooth 
as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Leaf-ltalks  prickly.  Stem 
not  hairy  ;  its  prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  doubly  ferrated, 
downy.  Flowers  umbellate." — Native  of  mount  Caucafus, 
from  whence  it  is  faid,  in  Hort.  Kew.,  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  about  the  year  1798.  It  is  a  hardy  Ihrub, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  We  have  feen  neither  fpecimen 
nor  figure.  If  the  plant  ftill  exifls  in  our  collections,  it 
ought  to  be  delineated  and  given  to  the  public. 

52.  R.  parvifolia.  Small-leaved,  or  Burgundy,  Rofe. 
Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  6.  97.  Willd.  n.  33. — "Fruit  ovate, 
nearly  fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  glandular.  Lcaf-ftalks  and 
flem  with  minute  llraight  prickles.  Leaflets  ovate,  rugged  ; 
fomewhat  villous  beneath ;  their  ferratures  glandular." 
Said  to  be  a  native  of  Europe.  A  dwarf Jhrui.  Leaflets 
live,  fmall,  ovate,  acute.  Flowers  fmall.  Wilhlennw.  We 
know  not  what  is  intended  under  the  above  defcription,  unlefs 
it  !>'•  the  Burgundy  Rofe,  Mils  Lawrance's  t.  44,  which 
we  have,  after  the  example  of  Hort.  Kew.  confidered  as  a 
variety  of  centifatia  or  gallics,  fee  n.  28.  The  characters 
anfwer,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  made  out  by  the  figure. 
We  fhould  have  fufpefted  the  Rofe  de  Meaux,  Mil's  I  aw- 
rance's  t.  31,  might  have  been  Ehrhart's  and  Willdenow's 

plant  ;  but   the   hitter   has   duly  referred    that,   as    we   have 

,   lo  provincialis    in    its    proper  place,   and    having    feen 

both  in  a  living  Hate,  mult  be  pivfumed  to  have  dillinguiflicd 

There  feems  a  great   probability  that  the  parvifolia 

in  queftion  is  fome   garden   variety  of  the  gallica,   to    which 

its  characters  approach  fufficiently  near  to  authorize  this 
opinion.  We  leave  1;  for  the  final  determination  of  thole 
who  may  meet  with  authentic  fpe<  imi  1.  . 

rflorens.     Dark  Chineie Rofe.     Curt.  Mag. 

Willd.    n.  34.     Ait.    n.   34.      Sm.   Exot.    Bot. 

v.  2.  63.  t.  91.     Lawr.  Rof.  t.  28.    Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr. 

.  3.  17.  t.  281.     (R.  diverfifolia ;  Venten.  .lard,  de  Cels, 

..   35.)— Fruit   ovate,    rotighifh.      Stem,   leaf-flalka,  and 

flowi  r-ftalk  ,,  bifpid  or  prickly.    Prickles  hooked.    Leaflet  • 

•  or   five,  ovate,   fmooth  ;   paler  beneath,   with   .1  hairy 
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rib.  Calyx  reflexed,  entire. — Native  of  China,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Slater,  about  the  year 
1789.  The  (hrub  is  perfectly  uninjured  by  any  of  our 
frolls,  and  where  the  air  is  pure,  grows  luxuriantly  in  the 
open  ground,  flowering  molt  part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  fomc- 
times dies  off  unaccountably,  and  is  not  become  fo  general 
an  ornament  of  every  cottage  garden  as  the  Pale  Chine) 
Rofe,  hereafter  mentioned,  brought  to  England  about  the 
fame  period.  The  J'empcrjlorens  is  generally  of  humbl  • 
growth,  but  in  a  rich  loamy  foil,  on  the  out  fide  ot  a  green- 
houfe,  may  be  trained  to  a  confiderable  height.  The  Jlen> 
is  much  and  varioufly  branched,  armed  with  Icattered,  (hort, 
hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  three  or  five,  ovate,  acute,  rigid, 
unequally  ferrated  ;  of  a  dark  (timing  green,  and  fmooth. 
above  ;  paler,  and  rather  glaucous,  beneath,  with  a  denfely 
hairy  rib.  Leaf-ftalhs  clothed  with  glandular  briftles,  and 
fome  foft  hairs,  as  well  as  with  a  few  hooked  prickles. 
Shpulas  linear,  acute,  fringed  with  ltalked  glands.  Flower- 
ftalks  terminal,  ufually  folitary,  rough  with  glands  or  prickles, 
fingle-flowered.  Segments  of  the  calyx  reeflxed,  lanceolate, 
coloured,  fimple  and  entire,  downy,  more  or  lefs  fringed  or 
glandular  at  the  edges.  Petals  deep  crimfon,  fometimes  very- 
dark,  tremulous  from  the  fleadernefs  of  their  claws  ;  paler 
at  the  back.  The  figures  in  Ventenat,  and  our  Exotic 
Botany,  exhibit  the  flowers  in  a  (ingle  ftate  ;  the  relt  have 
double  Jlowers,  as  uiually  (een  in  gardens.  Jacquin  repre- 
fents  a  fuppofed  blufh-coloured  variety,  which  is  probably 
indica,  n.  55.  The  fruit  is  moftly  roughiih,  at  lead  when 
young  ;  but  fometimes  quite  fmooth.  We  have  not  met 
with  it  ripe.      The  fhrub  is  readily  increafed  by  cuttings. 

54.  R.  chinenjis.  Slender  Chinefe  Rofe.  Jacq.  Obi. 
falc.  3.  7.  t.  55. — "  Fruit  ovate,  fmooth  as  well  as  the 
flower-ltalks.  Leaf-ltalks  and  Item  prickly.  Leaflets 
ufually  three,  ovato-lanceolate,  finely  ferrated,  fmooth." — 
Native  of  China.  Defcribed  by  Jacquin  from  fome  fpecimens 
belonging  to  Gronovius.  He  fpeaks  of  the  leaves  as  per- 
fectly fmooth  and  (timing,  and  the  fegments  of  the  calyx 
fringed  with  down.  The  leaves  were  moitly  ternate,  fome 
of  them  only  having  a  fmall  additional  leaflet  at  one  fide. 
This  is  very  likely  to  be,  as  Willdenow  futpeCtcd,  the  fame 
fpecies  with  our  femperfiorens.  If  it  fhould  fo  prove,  we 
hope  the  latter  name,  though  of  polterior  date,  will  not  be 
facrificed  to  one  fo  vague  and  mdifcriminate  as  chinenjis  ;  ef- 
pecially  as  femperfiorens  is  now  ettablifhed  in  fyftematic  works 
of  authority,  and  Jacquin  himfelf,  who,  in  his  Hort. 
Schoenbr.  confidered  thefe  plants  as  the  fame,  has  liberally 
preferred  it. 

55.  R.  indiea.  Blufh  Chinefe  Rofe.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
705.  Willd.  u.  36.  Ait.  n.  35.  (R.  femperfiorens  /?  ; 
Lawr.  Rof.  t.  26.  R.  longifolia  ;  Willd.  11.  37.) — Fruit 
ovate,  fmooth.  Flower-ltalks  brillly  and  glandular.  Leaf- 
ltalks  glandular  and  prickly.  Leaflets  ovate,  pointed, 
fmooth  ;  paler  beneath.  Prickles  of  the  (lem  Icattered, 
ihghtly  hooked.  Flowers  fomewhat  corymbofe.  Calyx 
partly  pinnate  a, id  leafj  .  Native  of  China  and  the  Eall 
Indies.  Introduced  by  fir  J.  Bank,,  about  the  year  1789, 
into  the  gardens  of  England,  where  it  proves  quite  hardy, 
flowering    profutely,   almofl    throughout    the    v    ir ;    "ind    1 

undoubtedly  one  ot  the  nu lit  deferable  acqu  of  the 

ornamental  kind,   that  our  collection     I ■  ..      lor   a  long  time 

1     eived.     Thejkrub  is  ol  rapid  and  lofty    growth,  much 

llronger   than    R.  fempi rflorens.      Stem   more    or   l.-fs   armed 
with  fcattered,  very  ftroi  lift,  (harp,  hooked  or  re- 

curved prickles,  which  we  have  new  1  f<   11  -\    nti    hj  v.  inting. 
Leaves  of  a  full,  bright,  mining  green  on  the  uppei  fide; 
paler,  opaque,  and  aim1      '     cou  .  ben  Bth  i  tli  ii  . 
tor   the  mure  part    five,  ovate,  taper-pointed,  Hi  rply  and 
4  B  pretty 
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pretty  equally,  but  not  drongly,  ferrated.  Leaf-Jlalks 
bordered  with  glandular  bridles,  and  furnifhed  with  a  few 
hooked  prickles.  Stipulas  linear,  narrow,  reticulated, 
fringed  with  red  glandular  bridles  ;  their  points  acute,  diva- 
ricated at  right  angles.  Flower-Jlalks  terminal,  very  nu- 
merous and  corymbofein  drong-growing  plants  ;  in  ordinary 
ones  fewer  ;  in  fome  folitary  and  fingle-flowered  at  the  ends 
of  weak  lateral  branches.  They  are  always  clothed  with 
minute  glandular  briitles,  even  in  the  original  fpecimen  of 
Linnceus,  which  he  defcribed  as  fmooth.  Neither  are  the 
leaves  of  that  fpecimen  downy  beneath.  He  feems  to  have 
taken  that  character  from  another,  which  he  confounded 
therewith,  but  which  we  judge  to  be  mofchata,  whofe  very 
young  leaves  bear  a  few  hairs  on  their  ribs  and  veins.  Flowers 
moderately  large,  in  a  double  (late  confiding  of  numerous, 
lax,  diforderly  petals,  varying  with  every  tint  of  pink  or 
carnation,  and  having  a  fweet,  though  light,  odour,  as  in 
femperjlorens,  but  not  exactly  the  fame.  The  perfume  of 
both  is  very  inferior  to  mod  of  our  garden  Rofes,  and  even 
to  the  wild  R.  eanina.  The  calyx  of  R.  indica  is  variable  in 
luxuriance,  but  always  in  fome  degree  leafy,  pinnate,  or 
jagged.  Fruit  large,  pale  fc.irlet.  On  a  careful  compa- 
nion of  Willdenow's  longifolia,  (fent  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rott- 
ler,  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Koenig,  from  the  Ead  Indies,) 
with  our  garden  plant,  and  the  Linnaean  fpecimen,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  their  perfect  identity  ;  though  the  prickles 
of  the  Jlem  feem  wanting  on  the  upper  part,  at  lead,  of  the 
luxuriant  Indian  fpecimens.  Every  one,  who  has  attended 
to  the  cultivated  R.  indica,  will  be  aware  that  this  circutn- 
dance  is  of  no  importance,  in  the  confideration  of  fuch 
materials  a6  we  have  before  us. 

56.  R.  bracleata.  Macartney  Rofe,  or  Sir  George 
Staunton's  Rofe.  Willd.  n.  38.  Ait.  n.  36.  Venten. 
Jard.  de  Cels,  t.  2S.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1377.  (R.  lucida  ; 
Lawr.  Rof.  t.  84.) — Fruit  obovate.  Bradteas  pectinated, 
concealing  the  flower-dalk,  which  is  villous  like  the  young 
branches.  Prickles  in  pairs  under  the  prickly  leaf-dalks. 
Leaflets  obovate,  obtufe,  crenate,  fmooth  and  mining. 
Stipulas  desply  jagged.  Calyx  filky,  taper-pointed. — 
Native  of  China,  from  whence  it  was  brought  by  lord  Ma- 
cartney and  fir  G.  Leonard  Staunton,  in  1795.  It  proves 
tolerably  hardy  in  England,  flowering  from  Augud  to  the 
end  of  autumn  ;  but  is  often  fo  much  injured  by  expofure 
to  our  fevere  frofts,  as  feldom  to  recover  fufficiently  to 
blofiom  well  in  the  enfuing  fummer.  The  jlem  is  four  or 
five  feet  high,  downy,  armed  with  a  pair  of  deflexed  reddifh 
prickles  under  each  leaf-Jlalh,  and  with  innumerable  minute 
ilraight  ones  over  the  whole  furface.  Leaf-Jlalks  hairy, 
glandular,  and  prickly.  Leaflets  about  leven  or  nine,  rigid, 
mining,  of  a  fine  green  ;  their  ribs  minutely  prickly. 
Stipulas  but  little  attached  to  the  leaf-dalk,  deeply  cut,  or 
pedtinated,  at  one  fide.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  large, 
cream-coloured,  agreeably  fcented,  on  (hort  hairy  flails, 
which  are  concealed  by  feveral  large,  fheathing,  deeply 
peftinate,  or  pinnatifid,  brafleas.  Calyx  coriaceous,  taper- 
pointed,  very  filkv  externally.  Ventenat  mentions  a  fmall 
central  point,  in  the  finus  of  each  petal,  which  we  do  not 
find  condant.  The Jlipulas,  and  efpecially  the  bradeas,  are 
fo  peculiar,  that  this  fpecies  can  be  confounded  with  no 
other. 

57.  R.  alba.  White  Garden  Rofe.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  705. 
Willd.  n.  39.  Ait.  n.  37.  Lawr.  Rof.  t.  37.  t.  25. 
t.  23.  t.  32.  Ger.  Em.  1260,  with  the  fame  cut  which 
Lobel  ufes  for  7?.  damafcena.  —  Fruit  ovate,  fmooth. 
Flower-dalks  and  calyx  briflly.  Leaf-dalks  downy,  armed 
like  the  dem  with  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  roundifh-ovate, 
3iarply  ferrated,  downy   beneath.     Calyx   partly  pinnate. 
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— Native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  hedges  and  thickets  of  Heffe 
and  Saxony,  according  to  Roth.  Common  in  our  gardens 
from  the  days  of  Gerarde,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
The  bulb  is  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  dark  green,  of 
five  or  feven  large,  broad  leaflets,  fharply  and  copioufly  fer- 
rated, veiny ;  paler,  and  more  or  lefs  downy,  beneath. 
Stipulas  paler,  broad,  dilated  upwards,  with  glandular  fer- 
ratures,  and  obliquely  fpreading  points.  Flowers  large, 
fomewiiat  corvmbofe,  pleafantly  but  weakly  fcented,  ufually 
pure  white,  but  often  tinged  with  a  mod  delicate  blufh,  as 
in  Mifs  Lavvrance's  t.  23  and  t.  32.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
partly  bordered  with  long  leafy  appendages,  glandular  at 
the  edges.  BraSeas  like  the  Jlipulas,  but  more  ovate. 
Fruit  tawny,  rarely  perfected  in  gardens.  We  can  give  no 
good  reafon  for  placing  the  prefent  fpecies  here,  at  a  didance 
from  gallica,  n.  28,,  to  which  it  is  mod  naturally  allied.  No 
difficulty  or  confufion  indeed  can  arife  refpecting  a  plant  fo 
well  known,  and  fo  clearly  defined.  The  White  Rofe  was 
formerly  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  its  didilled 
water,  which  pofiefles  a  flight  altringency,  being  fuppofed 
good  for  inflammations  and  weaknedes  of  the  eyes.  A 
more  fragrant  water,  equally  colourlefs  and  efficacious,  is 
didilled  from  the  Provins  rofe,  n.  26  ;  which,  we  believe,  is 
ufually  kept  in  the  fhops.  In  Lime  of  this,  after  long 
keeping,  we  have  feen  a  floating  oilinefs,  as  delicioufly  and 
powerfully  fragrant  as  the  oriental  ottar  of  rofes. 

Our  catalogue  of  fpecies  thus  amounts  to  18  more  than 
Willdenow's,  notwithdanding  fome  retrenchments.  The 
drawings  of  the  Chinefe  afford  reafon  to  fuppofe  we  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  all  their  fpecies,  and  we  have  already 
hinted  that  fome  Iiifh  ones  are  dill  waiting  for  more  com- 
plete elucidation  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  The 
diltribution  of  the  fpecies  in  general  requires  reviiion  ;  nor 
have  botanifls  fufficiently  adverted  to  fome  characters,  that 
appear  to  us  more  important  than  feveral  they  have  depended 
upon.  The  number,  and  precife  fituation,  of  the  fub- 
dipulary  prickles,  the  form  of  the  itipulas,  and  the  flrufture 
of  the  calyx,  appear  to  us  more  condant,  than  the  abfence 
or  prefence  of  glands,  or  of  pubeicence,  in  certain  parts. 
The  nature  of  the  ferratures  of  the  leaves,  whether  fimple  or 
double,  glandular  or  not,  is  likewife  occafionally  worthy  of 
notice. 

Rosa,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  deciduous 
flowering,  fhrub,  and  evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are:  the  fingle  yellow  rofe  (R.  lutea)  ;  the 
double  yellow  rofe  (R.  fulphurea )  ;  the  Hudfon's-bay  rofe 
(  R.  blanda)  ;  the  cinnamon  rofe  ( R.  cinnamomea)  ;  the 
white  dog  rofe  (  R.  arvenfis)  ;  the  fmall  burnet-leaved  rofe 
(R.  pimpinellifolia)  ;  the  Scotch  rofe  (R.  fpinoliffima)  ; 
the  lmall-flowered  American  rofe  ( R.  parviflora)  ;  the 
(hining-leaved  American  rofe  ( R.  lucida)  ;  the  Carolina 
rofe  1  R.  Carolina)  ;  the  apple  rofe  (R.  villofa)  ;  the  Pro- 
vence rofe  ( R.  provincialis)  ;  the  hundred-leaved  rofe 
(R.  centifolia)  ;  the  red  rofe  (R.  gallicai  ;  the  damafk  rofe 
( R.  damafcena);  the  evergreen  rofe  ( R.  fempervirens)  ; 
the  dwarf  Audrian  rofe  (R.  pumila)  ;  the  Frankfort  rofe 
(R.  turbinata)  ;  the  fweet-briar  rofe  (R.  rnbiginoia)  ;  the 
mofs  Provence  rofe  (R.  mufcofal  ;  the  mufk  rofe  (R.  mof- 
chata) ;  the  Alpine  rofe  (R.  alpina)  ;  the  deep  red  China 
rofe   (R.  femperflorens)  ;  and  the  white  rofe   (  R.  alba). 

Of  the  firft  there  is  a  variety  termed  the  Audrian  rofe, 
which  has  the  (talks,  branches,  and  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the 
fingle  yellow  rofe,  but  the  leaves  are  rounder.  The  flowers 
are  alfo  larger  ;  the  petals  have  deep  indentures  at  their 
points  ;  are  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  reddifh 
copper  colour,  orange  fcarlet,  or  barre  colour  within  ;  are 
fingle,  have  no  feent,  or  a  difagreeable  one,  and  foon   fall 
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away.     It  has   fometimes  flowers  entirely   yellow   on  one 
branch,   and  copper-coloured  on  another. 

In  the  fourth  fpecies  there  is  a  double  variety,  in  which 
the  (hoots  are  redder;  the  flowers  fmall,  fhort,  thick,  and 
double,  of  a  pale  red  colour  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  (petals), 
fomewhat  redder  and  brighter  towards  the  middle.  It  is  the 
fmallefl  and  earlielt  of  the  double  garden  rofes,  flowering  in 
May. 

In  the  feventh  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties,  as  the  flriped- 
flowered,  or  with  variegated  flowers,  red  llriped  with  white. 
The  red  Scotch  rofe,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot 
high  ;  the  ftalks  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  are 
clofely  armed  with  fmall  fpincs  ;  the  leaves  are  very  fmall ; 
the  flowers  are  alfo  fmall,  feflile,  and  of  a  livid  red  colour ; 
the  fruit  is  round,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  inclining  to 
black  when  ripe.  And  according  to  Withering,  there  is 
alfo  a  variety  with  prickly  peduncles,  and  cream-coloured 
flowers,  changing  to  white.  Lawrance  likewife  mentions  a 
double  Scotch  rofe. 

In  the  eighth  kind  there  is  a  variety  with  a  double 
flower. 

Of  the  twelfth  fpecies  there  are  feveral  varieties,  as  the 
red  Provence  rofe  ;  the  Hem  and  branches  are  not  fo  great 
as  thofe  of  the  other,  but  greener,  the  bark  not  being  fo 
red  ;  the  flowers  are  not  fo  large,  thick  and  double,  but 
of  a  little  deeper  damaflc  or  blufli  colour,  turning  to  red, 
but  not  coming  near  the  full  colour  of  the  beft  red  rofe  ; 
nor  is  the  fcent  fo  fweet  as  that  of  the  damaflc  Provence,  but 
coming  near  that  of  the  ordinary  red  rofe.  It  is  not  fo 
plentiful  in  bearing  as  the  damaflc  Provence.  The  blufli 
Provence  rofe,  in  which  the  italks  rife  from  three  to  four 
feet  high,  and  are  unarmed  ;  the  leaves  are  hairy  on  their 
under  fide  ;  the  peduncles  have  fome  fmall  fpines  ;  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  are  femi-pinnate  ;  the  corolla  has  five  or 
fix  rows  of  petals,  which  are  large,  and  fpread  open  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  blufli  colour,  and  have  a  mufky  fcent.  The 
white  Provence  rofe,  which  differs  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  The  great  and  fmall  dwarf  Provence  rofes,  called 
rofe  de  Meaux,  difter  from  each  other  in  little  except  fize  ; 
the  fmallerof  the  two  is  generally  known  by  the  nurfery-raen 
and  gardeners  by  the  name  of  Pompone  rofe.  It  throws 
out  numerous  Hems,  which  rarely  exceed  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and 
half,  in  height  ;  ufually  ftraight,  rigid,  and  very  prickly  ; 
the  flowers  very  fmall,  and  didinguifhed  by  the  brilliant 
colour  of  the  central  petals,  appearing  in  June.  All  the 
forts  flower  from  July  to  Auguft. 

In  the  thirteenth  fpecies  the  varieties  are  very  numerous  ; 
as  the  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rofe  ;  the  blufh  hundred-leaved 
rofe  ;  the  Singleton's  hundred-leaved  rofe. 

The  finglc  and  double  velvet  rofe,  which,  according  to 
Parkinfon,  has  the  old  ftein  covered  with  dark-coloured 
bark,  but  the  young  (hoots  of  a  fad  green,  with  few  or  no 
thorns  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  fadder  green  than  in  ino4t  rofes, 
and  very  often  feven  on  a  (talk;  the  flow*  r  is  fingle  ;  or 
double,  with  two  rows  of  petals,  the  outer  larger,  of  a  deep 
red,  like  crimfon  velvet  ;  or  more  double,  with  fixtcen  petals 
or  more  in  a  flower,  mod  of  them  equal  :  they  have  all  lefs 
fcent  than  the  ordinary  red  role.  The  Burgundy  rofe, 
which  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  not  more  than  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  in  height.  The  fultan  rofe,  the  Sti( 
refe,  the  gurnet  rofe,  the  bifhop  rofe,   and  the  Lifbon  rofe. 

In  the  fourteenth  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties;  as  the 
red  officinal  rofe,  the  Mundi  rofe,  which  has  the  flowers 
very  elegantly  llriped  or  variegated  with  red  and  white  :  in 
other  circumllances  it  fo  perfectly  refembles  the  red  rofe, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  variety  of  that  ; 


indeed  it  frequently  happen^  that  a  red  rofe  or  two  appears 
on  the  fame  plant  with  the  variegated  flowers.  The  Child- 
ing  rofe,  the  marbled  rofe,  and  the  double  virgin  rofe, 
which  have  great  affinity  with  each  other,  according  to 
Miller. 

Of  the  fifteenth  fort  there  are  alfo  feveral  varieties,  as  the 
red  damaflc  rofe,  the  blufk  damaflc  rofe,  which  differ  only  in 
the  (hade  and  colour.  The  York  and  Lancafter  rofe,  which 
agrees  with  the  damaflc  in  flalk,  leaf,  &c.  differing  only  in 
the  flower  being  variegated  with  white  firipes.  Mr.  Hart's 
rofe  has  the  white  llripes  more  diitinft  ;  the  flowers  in  thefe 
being  lefs  double  than  in  feveral  others,  are  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fruit,  and  have  ripe  feeds,  from  which  other 
varieties  may  be  obtained.  According  to  Parkinfon,  fome- 
times one  half  of  the  petal  is  of  a  pale  whitifh  colour,  and 
the  other  half  of  a  paler  damaflc  than  common  ;  or  one  petal 
is  white  or  ftnped  with  white,  and  the  other  half  blufli  or 
llriped  with  blufli  ;  fometimes  alfo  llriped  or  fpotted  over, 
and  at  other  times  little  or  no  ftripes  or  marks,  and  the 
longer  it  remains  blown  open  in  the  fun,  the  paler  and  the 
fewer  firipes,  marks,  or  fpots  will  be  feen  in  it.  The  fmell 
is  of  a  fweet  damaflc  rofe  lecnt.  The  red  monthly  rofe,  the 
white  monthly  rofe,  which  are  fo  called  from  their  continuing 
to  blow  in  fucceflion  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer  ; 
not  that  they  blow  in  every  month,  as  the  name  implies. 
They  are,  in  every  refpedt,  like  the  damaflc  rofe,  unlefs  it 
be  that  they  are  more  full  of  prickles  than  that.  The  blufh 
Belgic  rofe,  which  rifes  about  three  feet  high,  with  prickly 
Italics  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or  feven  leaflets, 
which  are  oval,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  (lightly  fer- 
rate ;  the  peduncles  and  calyxes  are  large  and  femi-pinnate  ; 
the  flowers  very  double,  of  a  pale  flefh  colour,  with  little 
fcent,  generally  in  great  quantities.  The  red  Belgic  rofe, 
which  differs  only  in  having  the  colour  of  the  flower  a  deep 
red.  The  great  royal  rofe,  and  the  imperial  blufh  damaflc 
rofe. 

In  the  nineteenth  fort  the  cultivated  plant  grows  larger 
and  more  erect:  ;  the  leaves  are  bigger  and  much  fweeter 
than  in  the  wild  one,  the  rufly  colour  of  them  difappears, 
and  the  whole  puts  on  a  more  vigorous  appearance  ;  the 
fweet  fcent  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  gland.  There 
are  varieties  with  doublu  flowers  ;  as  the  common  double 
fweet-briar,  the  mofly  double  fweet-briar,  the  evergreen 
double  fweet-briar,  the  red  double  fweet-briar,  the  royal 
fweet-briar,  and  the  yellow  fweet-briar. 

Of  the  twanty-firfl  kind  there  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers.  And  the  editor  of  Miller's  dictionary  confiders  the 
evergreen  muflc  rofe  of  Miller  to  be  the  fame  with  this. 

Of  the  twenty-fourth  fort,  according  to  Parkinfon,  there 
are  two  varieties  of  the  white  garden  rofe  ;  one  attaining 
fometimes  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  a  flock  of  a 
great  bignefs,  the  other  feldom  higher  than  a  damaflc  lofe. 
Both  have  fomewhat  fmaller  and  whiter-green  leaves  than  in 
many  other  rofes,  five  molt  ufually  on  a  ftalk,  and  paler 
underneath  ;  as  alfo  a  whiter-green  bark,  armed  with  (hort 
prickles.  The  flowers  in  the  one  are  whitifh,  with  an  eye 
of  blufh,  efpecially  towards  the  bottom,  very  double,  and 
for  the  molt  part  not  opening  fo  fully  as  the  red  or  damaflc 
rofe.  In  the  other  more  white,  lefs  double,  and  opening 
more.  Some  have  only  two  or  three  rows  of  petals  ;  and 
all  have  little  or  no  fmell. 

Method  of  Culture. — In  all  the  forts  the  increafc  may  be 
effected  by  fuckers,  layers,  or  by  budding  upon  ftocks  of 
other  forts  of  rofes  ;  but  this  lalt  method  is  only  pra&ifcd 
for  fome  peculiar  forts,  which  do  not  grow  well  upon  their 
Own  ftocks,  and  fend  forth  fuckers  fpanngly.  Where  more 
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forts  than  one  are  to  be  had  upon  the  fame  plant,  fuch  forts 
only  fhould  be  budded  upon  the  fame  itock  as.  are  nearly 
equal  in  their  manner  of  growth,  otherwife  the  ftrong  one 
will  draw  all  the  nourifhment  from  the  weaker. 

The  fuckers  fhould  be  taken  oft"  in  Oftober,  and  planted 
out  either  in  nurfery-rows,  or  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  ;  as  where  they  are  permitted  to  Hand  upon  the  roots 
of  the  old  plants  more  than  one  year,  they  grow  woo'dy, 
and  do  not  form  fo  good  roots  as  if  planted  out  the  firlt 
year.  The  beit  method  to  obtain  good-rooted  plants  is  to 
lay  down  the  young  branches  in  autumn,  which  will  take 
good  root  by  the  autumn  following  ;  efpecially  when  watered 
in  dry  weather  ;  when  they  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old 
plants,  and  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
feeds  are  fometimes  fown  in  the  autumn,  to  produce  new 
varieties,  in  beds  of  light  mellow  earth,  or  in  drills,  efpe- 
cially for  the  common  fwcet-briar  kinds,  and  for  railing 
hedges  of  them. 

But  although  new  varieties  and  fome  particular  permanent 
forts,  fuch  as  continue  the  fame  by  feeds,  may  occafionally 
be  raifed  in  this  way  ;  all  the  double  kinds  and  peculiar 
varieties,  are  by  no  means,  in  general,  to  be  produced  in 
this  manner,  as  they  cannot  be  continued,  with  certainty, 
the  lame  by  feeds,  but  conftaiitly  require,  in  this  intention, 
to  be  raifed  from  layers  or  fuckers. 

The  moit  proper  feafon  for  planting  all  the  forts  is  the 
autumn  or  winter,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  open,  when 
they  will,  for  the  mod  part,  flower  in  full  perfection  during 
the  lucceeding  fummer,  but,  {hould  there  be  a  neceffity,  they 
may  be  replanted  out  even  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring  months  without  much  danger.  And  it  is  often  an 
ufeful  praftice  to  fet  out  a  few  plants  in  this  late  manner 
for  the  fake  of  a  late  long  continued  blow  in  the  autumnal 
feafon.  In  general,  however,  the  fooner  the  work  of 
planting  them  out  is  performed,  the  ltronger  and  more  fully 
will  the  plants  afford  their  flowers. 

In  planting  them  out  in  the  common  or  fhrubbery  borders, 
it  fhould  moltly  be  done  in  a  fmgle  manner ;  and  they  may- 
be trained  with  fingle  items  to  the  height  of  one,  two,  or 
more  feet,  and  then  managed  fo  as  to  branch  out  into  bufhy 
heads ;  and  it  is  commonlv  advifeable  to  have  them  in  this 
form  ;  though  fome,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  bufhy  growth, 
fuffer  them  to  branch  away  immediately  from  the  bottom,  as 
they  will  flower  well  in  any  mode  of  training. 

Some,  for  curiofity,  may  alfo  be  run  up  with  fingle  Hems 
:.o  the  height  of  from  five  or  fix  to  ten  feet,  and  be  kept  in 
ereft  pofitions  bv  means  of  proper  fupports.  being  made  to 
form  branchy  heads  at  thefe  heights,  foni?  running  up  more 
or  lefs  tor  the  fake  of  greater  variety.  The  large  growing 
forts  may  hkewife,  in  fome  cafes,  be  planted  out  againtt 
walls,  pales,  &c.  and  be  trained  laterally  as  well  as  in  an  up- 
right manner  to  fome  confiderable  extent. 

Some  plants  of  the  early  forts,  as  the  monthly,  5cc.  may 
alfo  be  fet  out  in  warm  fituations  for  more  early  blowing, 
md  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

But  in  the  gardens  about  the  metropolis,  where  large 
quantities  of  flowers  of  this,  kind  are  wanted  for  fale,  the 
,ts  are  generally  fet  out  in  clofe  rows,  being  put  into  the 
ground,  in  a  fort  of  trench  planting  manner,  at  the  diflance 
of  about  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  afterwards  kept  down 
to  the  height  of  from  not  more  than  one  to  three  feet,  ac- 
cording .o  the  forts  and  circumftances  by  cutting  them  over, 
or  clipping  them  every  autumn  or  winter,  at  the  top  and  on 
the  fides,  by  Which  lateral  branches  are  fent  off  in  greater 
abundance  for  future  flowering. 

All  good  gardens  fhould  moltly  be  poffeffed  of  the  dif- 


ferent forts  of  thefe  flowers,  as  they  are  eafily  procured,  and 
multiply  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Some  of  the  beft  forts  of  thefe  plants  may  further  alfo 
occafionally  be  put  in  pots  for  the  purpofe  of  being  fet  out 
conveniently  in  different  parts  for  the  fake  of  ornament. 

And  where  there  are  the  conveniencies  of  hot-houfes  and 
forcing-frames,  it  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  defirable  and 
proper  to  place  fome  of  the  prime  forts  in  pots  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  being  forced  in  fuch  places  for  an  early  blow  by 
means  of  artificial  heat.  In  this  way  they  may  be  made  to 
flower  either  in  the  winter  or  early  fpring  months.  In  which 
intention  fome  potted  plants  of  the  monthly,  common,  01 
mofs  Provence,  or  other  choice  forts  of  rofes,  muft,  in  the 
winter,  be  fet  in  the  above  fort  of  frame,  wrought  by  dung, 
bark,  or  fire  heat,  or  in  a  hut-houfe,  which  is  by  much  the 
beft,  and  be,  by  fuch  means  properly  applied,  forced  into 
blow  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  and  in  fucceffion  for 
the  two  following  months,  and  until  the  plants  in  the 
natural  open  ground  begin  to  flower,  different  fuccefiional 
fupplies  of  plants  being  fo  placed  at  the  diftance  of  every 
two  or  three  weeks. 

For  this  ufe  a  quantity  of  plants  fhould,  in  general,  be  an- 
nually potted,  which,  it  they  have  had  a  fummer's  growth 
in  the  pots,  plunged  in  the  ground,  before  they  are  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  it  will  be  the  better,  as  they  will  be 
more  firmly  rooted,  and  confequently  blow  in  greater  per- 
fection and  beauty.     See  Forcing,  and  Yonci'SG-Frame. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  to  form  conveniencies  of  the  above  kinds  in  order 
to  force  flower-plants  of  this  nature,  as  there  is  almoft  con- 
ftantly  a  great  demand  and  ready  fale  for  them,  at  an  early 
feafon,  while  they  are  in  flower  in  the  pots,  as  well  as  when 
the  flowers  are  gathered  in  nofegays  and  other  ways.  They 
often  pay  extremely  well  in  this  manner  of  cultivating  them. 

Almoll  all  the  open  ground  forts  delight  in  a  rich  moift. 
foil  and  an  open  fituation,  in  which  they  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  flowers,  and  thofe  much  fairer,  than  when  they 
are  upon  a  dry  foil,  or  in  a  fhady  fituation.  The  pruning 
which  they  afterwards  require,  is  only  to  cut  out  their  dead 
wood,  and  take  off  all  their  fuckers,  which  fhnuld  be  done 
every  autumn  ;  and  if  there  are  any  very  luxuriant  branches, 
which  draw  the  nourifhment  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  they  fhould  be  taken  out,  or  fhortened,  to  caufe 
them  to  produce  more  branches,  if  there  be  occafion  for 
them  to  fupply  a  vacancy  ;  but  it  is  beit  to  avoid  crowding 
them  with  branches,  which  is  as  injurious  to  thefe  plants  a-- 
to  fruit-trees  ;  for  if  the  branches  have  not  equal  benefit 
from  the  fun  and  air,  they  will  not  produce  their  flowers 
fo  ftrong,  or  in  fo  great  plenty,  as  when  they  are  more 
open,  and  better  expofed  to  the  fun,  fo  as  to  have  a  more 
free  circulation  of  air.  As  the  mofs  Provence  rofe  feldom 
fends  out  fuckers,  and  does  not  ftrikc  very  freely  by  layers, 
it  is  often  increafed  by  budding  it  upon  flocks  of  the  other 
forts;  but  the  plants  are  belt  when  railed  from  layers. 

In  general  the  belt  fort  for  flo vvering  early  and  late  is  the 
monthly,  next  to  which  in  flowering  in  the  open  air  is  the 
cinnamon,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  damafk 
rofe,  then  the  blufh,  York,  and  Lancallcr  ;  after  which, 
the  Provence,  Dutch  hundred-leaved,  white,  and  molt 
other  forts  ;  and  the  lateit  forts  are  the  Virginian  and  mufk 
rofes,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  fituation,  feldom  flower 
until  Seotember,  and  if  the  autumn  proves  mild,  continue 
often  till  the  middle  of  October.  And  the  plants  of  the 
two  forts  of  mufk  roles  fhould  be  placed  againit  a  wall, 
pale,  or  other  building,  that  their  branches  -  ay  be  fup- 
ported,  otherwife   they  are  fo  fltnder  and  weak  as  to  trail 
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upon  the  ground.  Thefe  plants  fiiould  not  be  pruned  until 
fpring,  becaufe  their  branches  are  fomewhat  tender  ;  fo 
that  when  they  are  cut  in  winter,  they  often  die  after  the 
knife  ;  thefe  produce  their  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fame  year's  (hoots  in  large  bunches,  fo  that  their  branches 
mult  not  be  fhortened  in  the  fummer,  left  the  flowers  mould 
be  cut  off.  The  fhrubs  will  grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  mull  not  be  checked  in  their  growth,  if  intended  to 
flower  well.  They  are  all  highly  ornamental  plants,  moltly 
for  the  fhrubbery  borders  and  clumps,  being  planted  accord- 
ing to  their  habits  of  growth. 

Rj.  \,  SALVATORj  in  Biography,  fo  well  known  among 
the  cognoicenti  as  the  author  of  ipirited  and  extravagant 
pictures  of  banditti,  &c,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1 614, 
and  received  his  firlt  knowledge  of  delign  from  his  kinf- 
man,  F.  Francazano  ;  but  by  the  death  of  his  father,  being 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  he  was  conltrained  to  provide 
hunfelf  a  maintenance  by  fketching  defigns  upon  paper, 
and  felling  them  at  any  price  he  could  obtain. 

In  that  wretched  Situation  he  laboured  for  forae  time, 
till  one  of  his  defigns,  an  hiflorical  Subject  of  Hagar  and 
llhmael,  accidentally  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Lanfranc.  .Pleafed  with  the  ability  it  difplayed,  heeagi  rly 
enquired  for  the  artilt ;  and  as  foon  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  him,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  provided  for 
him  generoully.  Tr.is  unexpected  and  happy  change  in  his 
circumstances,  enabled  Salvator  to  purfue  his  ftudies  with 
more  elfect  ;  and  he  foon  acquired  considerable  eminence, 
and  his  works  were  eagerly  fought  after. 

The  ftyle  which  he  formed  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
his  bell  productions  are  beautiful  imitations  of  nature;  but 
in  general  his  works  are  artificial  combinations,  and  wrought 
with  extravagance  ;  the  fpirit  and  fire  with  which  they  are 
executed,  too  frequently  giving  them  a  confequence  and  a 
name  they  do  not  deferve.  This,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be 
faid,  that  half  the  pictures  which  go  under  his  name,  are 
fpurious  or  heavy  imitations,  and  he  pays  the  tax  which 
all  mannerifts,  like  him,  mult  fubmit  to. 

He  certainly  pofiefled  a  comprehenfive  genius  ;  and  was 
an  excellent  Satirical  poet,  as  well  as  an  ingenious  painter. 
In  landfcape  painting  he  was  entirely  original,  delight- 
ing in  fcenes  of  defolation  and  terror;  theie  he  peopled 
with  banditti  repofing,  or  lurking  for  their  prey,  or  dividing 
their  lpoils  ;  lonely  Shepherds,  or  forlorn  travellers.  Some- 
times he  attempted  to  create  an  interelt  by  filling  the  Scene 
he  drew  with  (ome  facred  or  hiltoric  fubjeft,  but  in  this  he 
feldom  fucceeded  ;  his  figures  being  ill  proportioned,  falfely 
attired,  and  void  of  expreffion.  In  colour  he  fometimes 
attained  excellence.  The  dull,  low,  or  lurid  tone,  which 
fo  juftly  becomes  the  character  of  lonelinefs,  of  forefts 
almoit  impenetrable,  or  dreadful  to  fee,  and  conveying 
ideas  of  danger  in  their  aSpcct,  he  frequently  prefented 
1  I  ■  ctly  ;  and  wrought   the   various   parts   with   the 

greatelt  freedom  of  touch,  and  the  utmoft  readinefs  of  in- 
vention. His  pictures  are  not  unfrequent  in  our  collections 
in  this  country  ;  and  genuine  ones  of  the  firlt  quality  are 
fold  at  extravagant  prices.  He  died  at  the  age  of  59,  in 
\\r   1673. 

Among  mulical  MSS.  purchafed  at  Rome  in  1770,  was 
the  mufic-bookof  Salvator  Rofa,  the  painter,  in  which  are 
contained,  not  only  airs  and  cantatas  fet  by  Cariffimi,  Celli, 
Lui^i,  Cavalli,  Legrenzi,  Capellini,  Pafqualini,  and  B  .;,- 
Jini,  of  which  the  words  of  feveral  are  by  Salvator  Rofa  ; 
but  eight  entire  cantatas  written,  fet,  and  transcribed  by 
this  celebrated  painter  himfelf.  The  book  was  purchafed 
of  his  great  yrand-daughter,  who  inhabited  the  houle  in 
which  her  ancettor  lived  and  died.     The  hand-writing  was 


aicertained  by  collation  with  his  letters  and  fatires,  of  which 
-  the  originals  are  ft  ill  preferved  by  his  descendants.  The 
hiilorians  of  Italian  poetry,  though  they  often  mention 
Salvator  as  a  fatirift,  feem  never  to  have  heard  of  his  lyrical 
productions  ;  and  as  this  book  is  not  only  curious  for  the 
mufic  it  contains,  but  the  poetry,  we  (hall  be  fomewhat 
minute  in  our  account  of  its  contents. 

The  firlt  compofition  in  this  MS.  was  luckily  a  fcene  in 
Ccfti's  opera  of  Oroutca,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  found  elfewhere  ;  for  of  the  many  hundred  operas 
that  were  compofed  for  the  different  theatres  of  Italy* 
during  the  latt  century,  except  two  or  three  that  have  been 
printed,  an  entire  copy,  in  fcore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
if  not  impoffible. 

II.  Is  a  cantata  by  Capellini,  a  compofer  of  no  great 
eminence  j  yet  there  is  in  it  a  very  pleafing  air  in  triple 
time  of  -J,  in  which  the  crotchets  are  expreffed  by  minims 
hooked  or  tied  like  quavers. 

III.  Is  an  elegant  iimple  air,  by  Legrenzi,  fung  to  two 
different  Stanzas.     See  Legrenzi. 

IV.  Is  a  beautiful  Sicihana  by  Cavalli,  the  compofer  of 
Erifmena.     See  Cavalli. 

V.  Is  a  cantata  written  by  Salvator  Rofa,  and  fet  by 
Celli.  Recitative  had  not,  as  yet,  banifhed  formal  clofes, 
or  regular  modulation,  which  encroached  too  much  upon 
air,  and  deflroyed  its  narrative  and  declamatory  plainnefs 
and  (implicit)'. 

Salvator  was  either  the  molt  miferablc  or  the  molt  dif- 
contented  of  men.  Molt  of  his  cantatas  are  filled  with 
the  bitterelt  complaints,  either  againft  his  miltrefs,  or  man- 
kind in  general.  In  this  he  fays,  that  he  has  had  more 
'  misfortunes  than  there  are  Stars  in  the  firmament,  and  that 
he  has  lived  fix  luitres  (thirty  years)  without  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  happy  day. 

VI.  Is  a  cantata  fet  by  Luigi,  almoft  wholly  in  recitative, 
which,  but  for  the  formality  of  the  clofes,  would  be  ad- 
mirable.    See  Luigi. 

VII.  Another  cantata  by  the  fame  compofer,  of  which 
the  words  are  very  beautiful. 

VIII.  A  cantata  fet  by  Cariffimi,  in  which  the  melody 
is  impaflioned,  and  the  recitative  admirable.  See  Cahu>- 
SIMI. 

IX.  Is  a  pleafing  and  natural  air  by  Marc  Antonio  Paf- 
qualini, which  is  repeated  to  different  Stanzas.  The  compofer 
of  this  air  was  admitted  into  the  Papal  chapel  in  1630; 
and  from  the  year  1643  to  1670,  he  was  a  favourite  llage- 
linger,  with  a  foprano  voice.  Many  of  his  compolitions 
are  preferved  in  the  collections  of  the  time,  in  which  more 
grace  and  facility  appear  than  force  and  learning. 

X.  A  cantata,  of  which  the  words  are  by  Salvator  Rofa, 
and  the  mufic  by  Celti.  There  are  great  Itrength  and  ima- 
gination in  this  poetry. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  de'  PP. 
Certolini,  at  Rome,  where  Salvator  Rota  was  buried,  th 
is  an  infeription  on  his  tomb,  at  which  Creleimbeni,  .1  l'lo- 
rentine,  is  angry  ;  as  it  gives  him  ;'/  primaio  fopra  tutli  i 
Rimatori  To/can't.  This,  like  almoit  all  monumental  praile, 
is  eertamly  hyperbolical;  hut  Salvator's  poetry  teems  to 
have  great  merit  for  its  boldnefs  and  originality  ;  it  is  in- 
deed fomewhat  rough,  even  in  bis  lyrics;  and  li 
are  often  coarfe  ;  but  he  appears  to  us  always  more  pithy 
than  his  contemporaries,  whom  Marim\  affectation  had 
perhaps  enervated  and  corrupted. 

Salvator's  cantata,  of   which    l  now   I  peaking,  is 

the  incantation  of  a  female,  difiracted  with  love,  disappoint- 
ment, and  revenge.  This  lyric  poem  Semis  to  have  fur- 
nilhed  ideas  to  the  author  of  Purccll'f  Mad  Bel's — "  By 
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the  croaking  of  the  toad,"  &c.  And  in  Salvator  all 
the  charms  and  fpells  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  are 
invoked. 

XI.  Is  a  gloomy,  grumbling  hiftory  of  this  painter  and 
poet-mufician's  life,  in  which  the  comic  exaggeration  is  not 
unpleafant ;  but  it  is  rather  a  fatire  on  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  than  a  lyric  compofition.  However,  it  is  fet  by 
Bandini ;  but  being  chiefly  narrative,  the  mufic  is  almoft 
wholly  recitative  ;  fcarcely  any  meafured  melody  being  intro- 
duced, except  to  the  firft  line,  which  ferves  as  a  refrein,  or 
burden. 

XII.  Is  an  excellent  cantata  on  the  torments  of  jealoufy, 
fet  by  Luigi,  in  which  there  is  more  air  and  lefs  recitative 
than  ufual  at  this  period. 

XIII.  Is  a  fingle  air  by  Aleflandro  Scarlatti,  which 
muft  have  been  produced  early  in  that  great  compofer's  life ; 
as  Salvator,  in  whofe  hand-writing  it  is  entered  in  his  book, 
died  in  1675  (Orlandi  Abcdario  Pittorico)  ;  fome  writers 
fay  in  1673.     See  Scarlatti. 

XIV.  and  XV.  Are  two  fingle  airs  by  Legrenzi,  of 
which  the  melody  is  pleafing  ;  they  were  perhaps  fung  in 
operas.  The  mufic  of  all  the  red  of  the  cantatas  and  fongs 
in  this  book,  amounting  to  eight,  is  of  Salvator's  own  com- 
pofition, and  is  not  only  admirable  for  a  dilettante,  but  in 
point  of  melody  fuperior  to  that  of  moft  of  the  mailers  of 
his  time. 

The  two  firft  are  cantatas,  but  fo  ill  written  as  to  be 
difficult  to  read.  The  third  begins  with  a  pleafing  air  ; 
and  the  fourth  with  fuch  a  fpirited  movement  as  the  feven- 
teenth  century  feldom  produced.  Two  other  airs  in  the 
fame  cantata  are  well  accented,  and  pleafing.  In  the  reci- 
tative of  the  fifth  cantata,  fome  of  the  firft  true  clofes 
occur  that  we  have  met  with  in  narrative  melody.  There 
are  feveral  airs  in  this  and  the  reft  of  Salvator's  cantatas 
on  pleafing  fubjefts,  and  treated  in  a  manner  above  medio- 
crity. The  laft  of  his  airs  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
moving  bafe  :  and  if  we  only  fuppofe  this  cantata  to  have 
been  compofed  juft  before  the  author's  death,  it  will  be  of 
a  higher  date  than  the  publication,  or  perhaps  the  exigence 
of  any  of  Corelli'6  works,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  this  kind  of  pendulum  bafe  ;  which,  however, 
frequently  occurs  in  the  cantatas  of  Cefti. 

Whoever  is  curious  to  fee  fpecimens  of  Salvator  Rofa's 
mufical  compofitions,  may  find  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Burney's  Gen.  Hift.  Muf.  fragments,  not  only  of  his 
own  productions,  but  of  his  contemporary  compofers  of 
eminence,  whofe  works  he  thought  worth  entering  in  his 
mufic-book.     Signorelli,  torn.  v.  p.  338. 

Rosa  da  Tivoli.     See  Roos. 

Rosa,  in  Geography,  2l  fmall  ifland  near  the  E.  coaft  of 
Sardinia.  N.  lat.  39°  5'.  E.  long.  90  3'.— Alfo,  a  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Henneberg  ;  five  miles  S. 
of  Saltzungen. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Seville  ;  eight  miles  S.  of  San  Lucar. 

Rosa.     See  St.  Rofa. 

Rosa,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Algiers.  N.  lat. 
370  2'.     E.  long.  8C  5'. 

Rosa,  Mount,  an  eminence  of  the  Alps,  reckoned  the 
fecond  mountain  of  that  famous  ridge,  lying  about  midway 
between  Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  lake  of  Locarno.  M. 
Saufture  vifited  this  mountain,  which  has  been  reckoned 
only  60  feet  inferior  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc,  this 
being  eftirnated  about  14,700  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  But  in  fir  George  Shuckburgh's  table  of  heights 
taken  by  the  barometer,  &c.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii. 
p.  592.)  Mont  Blanc  is  elevated  14,432  feet  above  the 
hke  of  Geneva,  and  15,662  feet  above  the  Mediterranean; 


and  mount    Rofa,  as    meafured    geometrically    by   Father 
Beccaria,  is  15,084  feet  above  the  fame  fea. 

Rosa  Cruets,  in  Church  Hiftory.      See  Rosycrucians. 
Rosa  Fatuina,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  piony. 

Rosa  Junonis,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
lily. 

ROSACEiE,  the  92d  natural  order  in  Jufiieu's  fyftem, 
the  10th  of  his  14th  clafs.  See  Ficoide.b,  for  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  that  clafs.  The  characters  of  this  large  and  im- 
portant order,  named  from  the  Rofe,  and  rofe-like  flower; , 
which  compofe  it,  are  the  following. 

Calyx  either  fuperior,  and  tubular  ;  or  inferior,  pitcher 
or  wheel-fhaped ;  its  limb  moftly  divided,  and  generally 
permanent.  Petals  definite,  ulually  five,  inferted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  calyx  and  alternate  with  its  divifions  ; 
fometimes  wanting.  Stamens  indefinite,  rarely  definite,  in- 
ferted into  the  fame  part  below  the  petals  ;  anthers  often 
roundifh.  Germen  in  fome  cafes  fimple,  inferior,  the  ftyles 
and  ftigmas  moftly  numerous  ;  in  others  fuperior,  fimple, 
with  one  ftyle,  or  manifold  with  many  ftyles  ;  the  ftyles  in 
every  initance  lateral,  or  proceeding  from  the  fide  of  each 
germen.  Structure  of  the  fruit  various;  in  fome  an  in- 
ferior apple,  of  many  cells,  or  a  fort  of  cup  or  urn,  ap- 
parently inferior,  bearing  many  feeds,  over  which  it  clofes  ; 
in  others  the  feeds,  or  feed-vefiels,  each  of  one  cell,  and 
moftly  fingle-feeded,  indefinite  or  definite,  are  fuperior, 
Handing  on  a  common  receptacle ;  in  others,  again,  there 
is  either  a  folitary  fuperior  capfule  of  one  cell ;  or  a  fuperior 
nut,  with  one  or  two  feeds,  which  is  either  naked,  or  in- 
verted with  a  drupaceous  coat.  The  fear  of  each  feed  is 
lateral,  juft  below  the  fummit,  connected  by  a  thread,  or 
umbilical  cord,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  feed-veffel.  Cor- 
culum  ftraight,  without  an  albumen.  Stem  herbaceous, 
(hrubby,  or  arboreous.  Leaves  either  fimple  or  compound, 
alternate,  accompanied  by  flipulas. 

Section  I.  Pomace.*.  Germen  fimple,  inferior,  -with 
many  ftyles.  Apple  umbilicated,  or  bordered,  -with  the  limb  of 
the  calyx,  of  many  cells.  Trees  or  (hrubs.  — This  feftion 
contains  the  Linnxan  genera  of  Pyrus,  (from  which  Juffieu 
dillinguiihes  Malus  and  Cydonia,)  Mefpilus,  Crattgus,  and 
Sorbus. 

Sett.  2.  RosiE  properly  fo  called.  Germens  feveral, 
indefinite,  invefled  with  the  urn-like  calyx  controlled  at  the  top, 
fo  that  they  feem  inferior  ;  each  accompanied  by  one  ftyle.  Seeds 
as  many.      Shrubs. — Rofa  here  Hands  alone. 

SecL  3.  Sa:>tGUIsorb.i.  Germens  feveral,  definite,  rarely 
folitary,  invefled  'with  cup-liie  calyx  contraSed  at  the  top,  fo 
that  they  feem  inferior  ;  each  with  one  ftyle.  Seeds  as  many. 
MolUy  herbaceous,  many  of  them  without  petals,  many 
with  a  definite  number  of  ltamens,  fome  with  ftamens  and 
pillils  in  ieparate  flowers. 

Poterium,  Sanguiforba,  Anciflrum,  Acsna,  Agrimonia,  Neu- 
rada,   Cliffortia,  Aphanes,  Alchimilla,  and  Sibbaldia. 

Seel.  4.    Potentill.*:.      Germens  feveral,  indefinite,  truly 
fuperior,  fanding    on    a    common    receptacle,    each    with    one 
flyle.     Seeds   as   many,  naked,  rarely  pulpy. — Herbs,    rarely 
(hrubs. 

Tormentilla,  Potentilla,  Fragaria,  Comarum,  Gtum,  Dryat, 
Rubus ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  our  Duchefnea,  (fee  Fra- 
garia, at  the  conclufion)  now  defenbed  m  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.   v.  10.   372. 

Seft.  5.  SpirjejE.  Germens  feveral,  definite,  fuperior, 
each  'with  one  flyle.  Capfules  as  many,  with  one  or  more  feeds. 
— Shrubs,  rarely  herbs. 

Spirsa,  Suriana,  and  Tetracera. 

Seft.   6.      ProC'RIvS.      Germen  fingle,  fuperior,    with   one 
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fjyle-     Fruit  of  one  cell,  with   one  er  more  feeds. 
(hrubs,  fometimes  dedicate  of  petals. 

Tigarea  of  Aublet  ;  Delima,  Prochia,  and  Hirtella  of 
Linnaeus. 

Seft.  7.  Amygdale/E.  G.ermen  fugle,  fuperior,  -with 
one  Jlyle.  Nut  either  naked,  or  more  vfually  invefled  with  a 
pulpy  coat,  and  containing  one  or  two  feeds. 

Hedycrea  of  Schreber,  which  is  Aublet's  Licania  ;  Gran- 
geria  of  Commerfon  ;  Chryfobalamts  of  Linnaeus ;  Cerafus, 
Primus  and  Armeniaca  of  Tournefort,  all  three  included  in 
the  Linnacan  Prunus  ;  Amygdahs  of  Tournefort  and  Lin- 
naeus, including  Perfica  of  the  former  ;  Moquilea,  Couepia, 
and  Acioa  of  Aublet,  (the  latter  Schreber's  Acid);  and 
Parinari  of  Aublet,  which  is  Schreber's  Petrocarya. 

Sec/t.   3.      Genera  akin  to  the  Rofacex. 

Plinia  of  Plumier  and  Linnaeus,  the  uncertainty  ot  whole 
hiftory  we  have  fully  explained  ;  fee  Plinia. 

Calycanthus,  allied  by  its  fruit  to  Rofa,  but  the  leaves 
are  oppofite  and  fimple,  and  the  flower  in  a  manner 
apetalous. 

Ludia  of  Commerfon  ;  BlachweUia  of  the  fame  author  ; 
Homalium  of  Jacquin  and  Linnaeus ;  and  Napimoga  of 
Aublet.  The  three  lad  appear  to  conftitute  one  genus ; 
fee  Homalium. 

ROSACEOUS  Corolla,  is  one  which  confids  of 
feveral  petals  ranged  in  a  circle  ;  fo  that,  according  to 
Tournefort's  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  includes,  not  only 
the  natural  order  of  RosACEiE,  (fee  that  article,)  and  other 
flowers  agreeing  therewith  in  having  moflly  five  petals,  as 
Ranunculus ;  but  even  fuch  as  have  only  two,  like  Girc<ta. 
The  author  is  obliged  to  exclude  the  Cruciform  and  Um- 
belliferous plants  from  this  order  by  a  particular  and 
arbitrary  exception  ;  for  according  to  his  primary  idea, 
it  would  admit  every  polypetalous  regular  flower,  as 
well  as  fome  that  are   irregular,  as   Cajfia,  &c.     See  Co- 

UOLLA. 

ROSACLORUM,  or,  according  to  fome  authors,  Rofi- 
chiero,  a  fine  red  ufed  to  enamel  on  gold  with.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  :  take  ten  pounds  of  cryilal-glafs, 
put  it  into  a  pot,  and  when  it  is  well  melted,  add  to  it,  at 
twice,  a  pound  of  the  bell  red-lead  ;  llir  the  mafs  well 
together,  and  afterward;  cad  it  into  water.  Repeat  this 
procefs  three  times,  then  when  the  matter  is  again  in  fufion, 
mix  with  it  live  ounces  of  calcined  brafs,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  deeped  cinnabar  ;  dir  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  let  it  fettle  three  hours  ;  then  add  of  glafs  of 
tin  three  ounces,  mix  the  whole,  and  it  will  be  of  a  fine 
rofe-colour.      Merret's  Notes  on  Neri,  p.  350. 

ROSADE,  a  kind  of  liquor,  prepared  of  pounded 
almonds  and  milk,  mixed  with  clarified  fugar. 

ROSALBA,  CaRRIKRAj  in  Biography,  was  of  Chiozza, 
and  carried  crayon  painting  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Orlandi  celebrates  her  miniatures.  Her  crayon  painting 
arrives,  not  feldom,  at  the  drength  of  painting  in  oil.  Her 
portraits  fpread  all  over  Europe,  are  as  elegant  and  graceful 
in  conception  and  attitude,  as  frefh,  neat,  and  alluring  in 
colour.  Her  Madonnas,  and  other  facred  fubjeds,  rife  from 
grace  to  dignity,  and  even  majefly.  Equal  and  inccll.uit 
application  deprived  her  of  fight  during  the  lad  ten  years 
of  her  life.      She  died  in  1757,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Rofalba  is  celebrated  by  Walther  for  her  mufical  talents 
and  cxquilite  talte  in  tinging. 

ROSALE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ears,  or  Far fi dan  ;   15  miles  W.  of   Kazeron. 

ROSALGATE,  Caps.     See  Rasalgata. 

ROSALIA,  a  name  ufed  by  authors  for  the  mealies  or 
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a  dileafe  very  !fke  the  meafles,  confiding  of  a  number  of  afpe- 
rities  and  protuberances  of  the  (kin,  which  foen  die  away. 

Rosalia,  in  Mufc.     See  Repetition's. 

ROSALIND,  a  mafk,  written  by  Lockman,  fet  by 
Smith  for  Hickford's  rooms,  and  performed  there  in  dill 
life,  oratorio  wife,  in  1740.  This  little  drama  would  not 
be  mentioned  here,  as  the  poetry  is  upon  a  level  with  Mr. 
Lockman's  other  productions  ;  and  of  the  mufic  we  know 
nothing,  as  it  was  never  published.  But  as,  "  to  raifc 
the  pamphlet  price  a  (hilling,"  the  poetry  is  preceded  by 
"  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  operas." 

ROSAMARINA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  valley  of  Demona,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Midretta. 

ROSAMOND,  in  Biography,  daughter  of  lord  Clif- 
ford, was  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  fine  accomplifh- 
ments,  and  endowed  with  the  mod  engaging  wit  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper.  She  had  been  educated,  according  to  the 
cudom  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Goddow,  and  the 
popular  hidory  of  her  is  as  follows.  Henry  II.  of  England 
faw  her,  was  fmitten  with  her  beauty,  and  triumphed  over 
her  honour.  To  avoid  the  jealoufy  ot  his  queen,  Eleanor, 
he  kept  her  in  a  labyrinth  at  Woodllock,  and  by  his  con- 
nection with  her  had  two  children,  who  were  afterwards 
William  Longfword,  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Geoffrey, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln.  On  Henry's  abfence  in  France,  the 
queen  found  means  to  difcover  her,  and,  jealous  of  her  great 
beauty,  caufed  her  to  be  poifoned.  This  ilory  is  not  well 
fupported  by  hidorical  documents.  Several  writers  men- 
tion no  more  of  her,  than  that  the  queen  caufed  her  to  be 
fo  harafTed,  that  (he  did  not  long  furvive  after  die  was 
difcovered.  Other  writers  aflert,  that  (he  died  a  nat 
death,  and  the  dory  of  her  being  poifoned  is  luppofed  1 
have  arifen  from  the  figure  of  a  cup  being  placed  on  her 
tomb.  She  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Goddow,  op- 
pofite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body  remained  till  it 
was  ordered  to  be  removed  with  every  mark  of  difgrace  by 
Hugh,  bihhop  of  Lincoln,  in  1191.  By  many,  however, 
(lie  has  been  regarded  as  a  faint,  but  her  hidory  is  in  every 
refpect  very  uncertain.  See  Grofe's  Antiq.  of  Eng.  and 
Wales. 

Rosamond,  an  Englifh  opera,  written  by  Addifon  on 
the  Italian  model.  After  the  great  fuccefs  of  Arlinoe  and 
Camilla  in  1705  and  1706,  in  which  the  dialogue  was 
wholly  fpoken  in  recitative,  and  the  performers  all  Englifli 
fingers;  in  I  707,  notwithllanding  the  deficiencies  of  thofe 
dramas  in  poetry,  mufic,  and  performance  (tor  as  yet  no 
foreign  compofer  or  captivating  finger  was  arrived)  this 
kind  of  exhibition  became  fo  formidable  to  our  own  aftors, 
that  a  fubfeription  was  opened  the  beginning  of  tint  year, 
"  for  the  encouragement  of  the  eomcdia-.is  afting  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  diverfion  of 
plays  under  a  fcparate  interett  from  operas."  Daily 
Courant,  January  14th,  Cibber  gives  a  circumdanti.il  ac- 
count of  this  humiliating  tranfaftion,  and  fpe.iks  ot  its  fuc- 
cefs with  confiderable  triumph.      See  CLAYTON. 

The  verfes  of  Rolamond  are  highly  poliflied,  aid  more 
lyrical  perhaps  than  in  any  poem  of  the  (ame  kind  in  our 
language.  And  yet  this  drama  is  not  wholly  free  from 
opera  abfurdities,  on  which  Addifon  was  attcrwards  lo 
feverely  pleafant.  For  indance,  the  king's  approach  to 
the  fecret  bower  of  blifs,  where  his  fair  Rolamond  was 
trcafurcd  up  from  the  relentment  of  hit  jealous  queen,  is 
always  announced  and  publifhed  by  a  loud  concert  ot  mil 
tary  inilruments:  Aft  i.  fc.  1. 

«  Hark, 
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"  Hark,  hark. !   what  found  invades  my  ear  ? 
The  conqueror's  approach  I  hear. 
He  comes,  vi&orious  Henry  comes  ! 
Hautbois,  trumpets,  fifes,  and  drums. 

In  dreadful  concert  join'd, 
Send  from  afar  the  found  of  war, 

And  fill  with  horror  eVry  wind." 

It  was  the  fafhion  in  abnoft  all  the  ferious  operas  that 
were  written  in  Italy,  before  the  time  of  Apoltolo  Zeno 
and  Metaftafio,  to  mix  comic  and  buffoon  characters  with 
the  tragic,  even  in  dramme  fieri,  notwithstanding  the  feverity 
of  fomc  Italian  critics  upon  our  Shakfpeare  for  the  lame 
praftice. 

And  Mr.  Addifon  has  fully  complied  with  this  cuftom, 
in  the  characters  of  fir  Trulty  and  Grideline,  which  are  of 
the  loweft  fpecies  of  comic. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  gunpowder  was  invented,  and 
in  military  ufe  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Mr.  Addifon  was 
guilty  of  an  anachronifm  in  making  him  alk, 

"  Why  did  I  not  in  battle  fall 

Crufn'd  by  the  thunder  of  the  Gaul?" 

The  lofs  of  Rofamond  in  the  fecond  act  of  this  drama 
is  not  compenfated  by  a  single  interesting  event  in  the  third, 
which  drags  and  languishes  for  want  of  her  fo  much,  that 
neither  the  flat  and  forced  humour  of  fir  Trulty  and  Gride- 
line, nor  the  elegant  compliments  made  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Blenheim,  ever  kept  the  audience  awake 
in  the  performance. 

In  1733,  Rofamond  was  fet  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Arne,  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic  mufic,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  his  filter,  Mifs  Arne,  afterwards 
the  juftly  celebrated  actrefs  Mrs.  Cibber,  performed  the 
part  of  Rofamond.  The  airs  in  this  coup  d'ejfai  of  Arne, 
were  extremely  pleafing,  and  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any 
Englifh  compofer  of  that  period.  Many  of  them  were 
afterwards  fung  at  Vauxhall  by  Mrs.  Arne  and  Low  with 
great  applaufe.  "  Was  ever  Nymph  like  Rofamond," 
was  long  in  univerfal  favour  all  over  the  kingdom. 

ROSAN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
raw,  on  the  Narew  ;    )  10  miles  E.  of  Thorn. 

ROSANA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Inn,  near  Landeck,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol. 

ROSANI,  Caps:,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Romania,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.      N.  lat.  400  35'.      E.  long.  24"  14'. 

ROSANNA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  nf 
Novogrodek  ;   36  miles  W.  of   Novogrodek. 

ROSARBA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  an  imaginary 
plant,  which  has  given  great  trouble  to  the  commentators 
on  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

The  Arabian  writers,  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  others, 
have  mentioned  two  kinds  of  carob  or  ceration  ;  the  one 
efculent,  and  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  a  gentle  purga- 
tive, the  other  an  altringent. 

This  bit  they  have  diltinguifhed  from  the  other  by  the 
name  of  the  nabathiean  pod  or  aljembut.  They  fay  in 
their  defcriptions,  that  the  aljembut  is  like  the  rclarba  ; 
fo  run  the  old  translations,  but  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original  is  rofa  •vines.  This  was  a  name  given  to  the  com- 
mon wild  acacia-tree,  and  the  tree  which  produced  the 
nabathsean  pod,  might  be  very  well  likened  to  this  ;  it  be- 
ing, in  reality,  only  a  fpecies  of  the  acacia,  and  the  fuccus 
acacise,  or  infpiflated  acacia  juice  of  the  fhops,  being,  ac- 
cording to  Ifidore,  made  oftentimes  from  the  unripe  fruit 
of  this  very  fpecies. 


ROSARIA,  among  the   Romans,  a  kind  of  perfumi 
fo  called  either  from  their  being  chiefly  made  of  rofes,  or 
becaufe  they  had  a  most  exquifite  odour. 

ROSARIO,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanifi; 
main,  near  the  coatt  of  Carthagena.  N.  lat.  io°  5'.  W. 
long.  750  56'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  New  Navarre  ;  30  milet- 
S.W.  of  Cafa  Grande.  —Alfo,  a  town  of  South  America. 
in  the  province  of  Tucuman  ;  7^  miles  N.  of  St.  Miguel 
de  Tucuman. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government 
of  Minas  Geraes ;  220  miles  N.  of  Villa  Rica. — Alfo. 
a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  county  of  California  ; 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Loreto. — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  iiland  of 
Cuba;  45  miles  S.  of  Havannah. 

Rosa  1: in,  Ei,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa  ;    140  miles  S.E.  of  Chiapa  dos  Efpagnols. 

Rosa  Rio,  or  NenJIra  Senhora  del  Rofario,  a  canal  of  r. 
strait  in  the  gulf  ot  Georgia,  which  feparates  the  ifland  of 
Florida  from  America  ;  about  30  miles  in  length.  At  the 
S.E.  extremity  the  canal  is  fix  miles  broad  ;  but  towards 
the  N.W.  its  breadth  is  gradually  diminifhed  to  two  miles. 
in  its  narrowest  part. 

ROSARUM  Acetum.     See  Acetum. 
ROSARUOLO,    m    Geography,    a    town     of    Iftria; 
8  miles  E.  of  Capo  d'lltria. 

ROSARY,  in  the  Romi/h  Church,  a  chaplet  confifting 
of  five  or  fifteen  decads  of  beads,  to  direct  the  recitation  of 
fo  many  Ave  Maria's,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 

Rosary  alfo  denotes  a  particular  mafs  or  form  of  devo- 
tion addreil'ed  to  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  chaplet  of  that 
name  is  accommodated.  It  confifts  of  fifteen  repetitions  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  falutation--  of 
the  blefled  Virgin  ;  whilst  the  crown,  as  it  is  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning 
the  age  of  the  Virgin,  confilts  of  fix  or  feven  repetitions 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  fix  or  feven  times  ten  falutations 
or  Ave  Maria's. 

Some  attribute  the  inltitution  of  the  rofary  to  St.  Do- 
minic ;  but  F.  d'Achcry  (hews  it  was  in  ufe  the  year  1  ico  ; 
fo  that  St.  Dominic  could  only  make  it  more  celebrated. 
Others  attribute  it  to  Paulus  Libycus,  and  others  to  St. 
Benedict  ;  others  to  the  Chartreux  ;  others  to  Venerable 
Bede  ;  and,  finally,  others  to  Peter  the  Hermit.  Thofe 
who  afcribe  it  to  St.  Dominic,  differ  as  to  the  particular 
time  of  its  inltitution;  fome  referring  it  to  the  year  1208, 
when  he  preached  againlt  the  Albigeiifes  ;  others  will  have 
him  to  have  fet  it  on  foot  in  the  courfe  of  his  miffians  in 
Spain,  before  he  paffed  into  France. 

RoSARY,  Order  of  the,  or  of  our  Lady  sf  the  Rofary,  is 
an  order  of  knights,  fuppofed  by  Schoonebeck,  and  the 
Jefuit  Bonanni,  to  have  been  inltituted  by  St.  Dominic, 
but  by  miltake  ;  for  that  faint  never  instituted  any  order 
under  this  name,  and  thefe  authors  apparently  make  a  mili- 
tary order  of  an  army  of  croifes,  who,  under  the  command 
of  the  count  de  Montfort,  fought  againlt  the  Albigenfes. 

The  abbot  Juftiniani,  and  M.  Hermant,  will  have  this 
order  to  have  been  ellablifhed  by  an  archbilhop  of  Toledo, 
named  Frederic,  after  St.  Don-ink's  death  ;  and  to  have 
borne  for  a  badge  a  black  and  white  crols,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  reprcfented  our  Lady,  holding  her  little  fon  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  rofary.  F.  Mendo  adds,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  rehearfe  the  rofary  on  certain  days. 
After  all,  F.  Helyot  doubts  whether  or  110  Inch  an  order 
in  reality  ever  existed.  Edmondfon  refers  the  inltitution  of 
this  order  to  the  year  1212  ;  and  he  fays,  the  badge  of  the 
order  was  a  crofs  patonce  per  crofs  countercharged  argent 
and  fable,  furmounted  on  the  centre  with  a  medal  or,  ena- 
melled 
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melled  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  fupporting  the  infant 
in  one  hand,  and  holding  a  rofary  in  the  other,  all  proper. 
The  order  of  the  "  Celetlial  Collar  of  the  Holy  Rofary"  is 
a  religious  order  for  ladies,  infbitnted  at  the  requeft  of  father 
Francis  Arnoul,  a  Dominican,  by  queen  Anne  of  Aultria, 
widow  of  the  French  king  Lewis  XIII.,  and  mother  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  for  fifty  voting  ladies  of  the  firft  families  in 
France.  The  collar  of  the  order  was  compofed  of  a  blue 
ribbon,  enriched  with  white,  red,  and  maiden's  blufh  rofes, 
interlaced  with  the  capital  letters  A.  v.  in  cypher  affixed 
to  it  ;  and  pendent  at  the  bread  by  a  filk  cordon,  a  crofs 
of  eight  points  pomettee,  and  in  each  angle  a  fleur-de-lis  : 
on  the  centre  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  the 
reverie  the  image  of  St.  Dominic,  enamelled. 

Rosary  is  a  word  frequently  met  with  in  the  ancient 
hiftories  of  Ireland,  and  ufed  to  exprefs  a  peculiar  fort  of 
bafe  money  coined  abroad,  in  the  form  of  the  penny,  cur-' 
rent  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  of  fo  much  bafer  an  alloy,  that 
it  was  not  worth  quite  half  the  real  value  of  the  penny. 
This  and  manv  other  fuch  coins  were  decried,  and  it  was 
made  death  to  import  any  of  them,  by  Edward  I.,  in  1300. 

Rosary,  Perftan,  a  beautiful  compendium  of  oriental 
ethics,  written  by  a  Perfian  poet,  whofe  name  was  Eddin 
Sadi ;  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  when 
the  Turks  invaded  Perfia,  withdrew  from  his  own  country, 
.and  fettled  at  Bagdad,  for  the  purpofe  of  profecuting  his 
lludies.  After  experiencing  much  viciffitude  of  fortune, 
he  returned  home,  and  compiled  the  book  juft  mentioned, 
which  he  completed  in  the  year  1257.  This  book,  we' are 
informed,  has  been  univerfally  read  in  the  Ealt  ;  and  has 
been  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  into  feveral  modern  languages. 
As  our  readers  in  general  may  not  have  accefs  to  the  ori- 
ginal work,  which  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  nor  to 
extracts  from  it,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin,  both  for  their  in- 
formation and  amufement,  the  following  citations. 

1.  Paradife  will  be  the  reward  of  thofe  kings  who  re- 
ftrain  their  refentment,  and  know  how  to  forgive.  A  king, 
who  inftitutes  unjult  laws,  undermines  the  foundation  of  his 
kingdom.  Let  him,  who  neglefts  to  raife  the  fallen,  tear, 
left  when  he  himfelf  falls,  no  one  will  ftrctch  out  his  hand 
to  lift  him  up.  Adminiiler  jullice  to  your  people,  for  a 
day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  The  diihoneft  fteward's  hand 
will  (hake,  when  he  comes  to  render  an  account  of  his  truth 
Be  jull,  and  fear  not.  Opprefs  not  thy  fubjefts,  left  the 
fighing  of  the  oppreiled  fhould  afcend  to  heaven.  If  you 
wifh  to  be  great,  be  liberal;  for,  unlefs  you  low  the  feed, 
there  can  be  no  increafe.  Aflift  and  relieve  the  wretched, 
for  irisfortuncs  may  happen  to  yourfelf.  Wound  no  man 
unneccflarily  ;  there  are  thorns  enough  in  the  path  of  human 
life.  It  a  king  take  an  apple  from  the  garden  of  a  fub- 
jeft,  his  fervanta  will  foon  cut  down  the  tree.  The  flock 
is  not  made  for  the  fhepherd,  but  the  fhepherd  for  the 
flock. 

2.  Excel  in  good  works,  and  wear  what  you  pleafe  :  in- 
nocence and  piety  do  not  conlift  in  wearing  an  old  or  coarfe 
garment.  Learn  virtue  from  the  vicious;  and  what  offends 
you  in  their  conduct,  avoid  in  your  own.  If  you  have  re- 
ceived an  injury,  bear  it  patiently  :  by  pardoning  the  of- 
fences of  others,  you  will  waft)  away  your  own.  Him, 
who  has  beei)  'Very  day  conferring  upon  you  new  favours, 
pardon,  if,  111  the  fpace  of  a  long  life,  he  Ihould  have  once 
done  you  an  injury.  Refpecl  the  memory  of  the  good,  that 
your  ■  mav  live  tor  ever. 

3.  In  your  advernty,  do  not  vifit  your  friend  with  a  fad 
ntenance;  for  you  will  embitter   his  cup:    relate  even 

your  misfortunes  with  a  fmile  ;  for  wretchednefs  will  never 
.  h  tin-  heart  of  a  cheerful  man.  He  who  lives  upon  the 
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fruits  of  his  own  labour,  efcapes  the  contempt  of  haughty 
benefactors.  Always  encounter  petulance  with  gentlenefs, 
and  pervertenefs  with  kindnefs :  a  gentle  hand  will  lead  the 
elephant  itfelf  by  a  hair.  When  once  you  have  offended  a 
man,  do  not  prefume  that  a  hundred  benefits  will  fecure  you 
from  revenge  :  an  arrow  may  be  drawn  out  of  a  wound,  but 
an  injury  is  never  forgotten.  Worfe  than  the  venom  of  a 
ferpent  is  the  tongue  of  an  enemy,  who  pretends  to 
your  friend. 

4.  It  is  better  to  be  filent  upon  points  we  underlland, 
than  to  be  put  to  fliame  by  being  queftioned  upon  things  of 
which  we  are  ignorant.  A  wile  man  will  not  contend  with 
a  fool.  It  is  a  certain  mark  of  folly,  as  well  as  rudenefs,  to 
fpeak  whilft  another  is  fpeaking.  If  you  are  wife,  you  will 
(peak  lefs  than  you  know. 

5.  Although  you  can  repeat  every  word  of  the  Koran, 
if  you  fuller  yourfelf  to  be  enflaved  by  love,  you  have  not 
yet  learned  your  alphabet.  The  immature  grape  is  four  ; 
wait  a  few  days,  and  it  will  become  fweet.  If  you  refill 
temptation,  do  not  allure  yourfelf  that  you  (hall  efcape 
(lander.  The  reputation,  which  has  been  fifty  years  in 
building,  may  be  thrown  down  by  one  blatt  of  calumny. 
Liften  not  to  the  tale  of  friendfhip,  from  the  man  who  has 
been  capable  of  forgetting  his  friend  in  adverfity. 

6.  Perfeverance  accomplifhes  more  than  precipitation  ; 
the  patient  mule,  which  travels  (lowly  night  and  day,  will 
in  the  end  go  further  than  an  Arabian  courfer.  If  you  are 
old,  leave  iports  and  jetts  to  the  young  :  the  ftream,  which 
has  palled  awav,  will  not  return  into  its  channel. 

7.  Inttruftion  is  only  profitable  to  thofe  wdio  are  capable^ 
of  receiving  it :  bring  an  afs  to  Mecca,  and  it  will  itill  re- 
turn an  afs.  If  you  would  be  your  father's  heir,  learn  his 
wifdom  :  his  wealth  you  may  expend  in  ten  days.  He  who 
is  tinftured  with  good  principles  while  he  is  young,  when 
he  is  grown  old  will  not  be  deltitute  of  virtue.  If  a  man 
be  deftitute  of  knowledge,  prudence,  and  virtue,  his  door- 
keeper may  fay,  Nobody  is  at  home.  Give  advice  where 
you  ought  ;   if  it  be  not  regarded,  the  fault  is  not  yours. 

8.  Two  kinds  of  men  labour  in  vain  :  they  who  get 
riches,  and  do  not  enjoy  them  ;  and  they  who  learn  wif- 
dom, and  do  not  apply  it  to  the  condutl  of  life.  A  wife 
man,  who  is  not  at  the  fame  time  virtuous,  is  a  blind  man 
carrying  a  lamp  :  he  gives  light  to  others,  whilft  he  himfelf 
remains  in  darknefs.  If  you  wifh  to  fleep  foundly,  provide 
for  to-morrow.  Truft  no  man,  even  your  belt  friend,  with 
a  fecret ;  you  will  never  find  a  more  faithful  guardian  of  the 
truft  than  yourfelf.  Let  your  misfortunes  teach  you  com- 
panion :  he  knows  the  condition  of  the  wretched,  w  ho  has 
himfelf  been  wretched.  Exceffive  vehemence  creates  en- 
mity ;  exceffive  gentlenefs,  contempt  :  lie  neither  fo  fevere, 
as  to  be  hated  ;  nor  fo  mild,  as  to  be  infulted.  He  who 
throws  away  advice  upon  a  conceited  man,  himfelf  wants  an 
advifer.  In  a  tingle  hour  you  may  difcover,  whether  a  man 
has  rood  fenfe;  but  it  will  require  many  years  to 
whether  he  has  good  temper.  Three  tilings  are  unattain- 
able; riches  without  trouble,  fcience  without  rfy, 
and  government  without  punifhmeflt.  Clemenc}  to  the 
wicked  is  an  injury  to  the  good,  lii  "  -.ire  banifhed 
from  the  earth,  there  would,  notwithftanding,  be  no  one 
who  would  think  himfelf  ignorant.      Brucl    r'     Huh  ol 

1'hiK.t.    In    hnlield,    vol.  ii. 

ROSAS,  in  Geography,    a  fea-port  town   ol   Spam,  in 
Catalonia,  on  the  north  tide  ol  a  gull  of  the  Mcditcrraii. 
to  which  it  •  me,  with  a  good  harbour,  defended  by 

a  fort.  It  was  inciently  called  '» Rboda,"  and  "  Rh 
dope;"  22  miles  N.E.  of  Serona.  N.  Int.  42-  17'.  1 
long.  30  o'. 
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ROSATA  Aloe.     See  Aloe." 

ROSATE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Olona  ;  9  miles  S.W.  of  Milan. 

ROSATUM  Acetum.     See  Acetum. 

Rosatum  Vinum.     See  Vinum. 

ROSAZZO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli ; 
6  miles  S.  of  Friuli. 

ROSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Sayn  ;  8  miles  E.  of  Hachenburg.      See  RosSBACH. 

ROSBEGH  Point,  a  cape  on  the  welt  coalt  of  Ire- 
land.    N.  lat.  520  6'.    W.  long.  9°  52'. 

ROSBOTH,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  cxprefs 
a  foft  excrefcence  from  any  part. 

ROSCHINTZE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in 
Natangen  ;    iz  miles  S.  of  Lick. 

ROSCHITZ,  a  town  of  Auftria  ;  2  miles  S.W.  of 
Schrattentaal. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  ;  8  miles  W.  of  Brunn. 

ROSCIUS,  QuintUs,  111  Biography,  a  Roman  actor  of 
great  celebrity,  was  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  was  contem- 
porary at  Rome  with  the  celebrated  acior  Efopus.  So 
great  were  his  talents  for  the  itage,  and  fuch  was  the 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  he  carried  his  art,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  a  complete  mailer  in  any  other  art  was 
popularly  called  the  RosciUS  of  it.  Rofcius  was  not  lefs 
efteemed  for  his  morals  and  good  conduct,  than  admired  for 
his  profeffional  talents.  The  greatelt  men  in  the  ftate  were 
his  intimate  friends,  and  the  lofs  of  him  was  univerfally  la- 
mented. "  Which  of  us,"  fays  Cicero,  alluding  to  Rofcius 
in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  "  was  fo  rude  and  unfeel- 
ing as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  recent  death  of  Rofcius,  who, 
though  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  appeared,  on  account 
of  his  excellence  in  his  art,  worthy  of  immortal  life."  His 
death  took  place  in  the  year  61  B.C.  He  compofed  a 
parallel  between  theatrical  and  oratorical  action,  which  is 
loft. 

There  are  feveral  pafTages  in  Cicero  concerning  Rofcius, 
which,  if  the  ancient  actors,  Romans  as  well  as  Greeks,  did 
not  declaim  in  mufical  notes,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible. 
He  tells  us  (de  Orat.),  that  Rofcius  had  always  faid,  when 
age  mould  diminifh  his  force,  he  would  not  abandon  the 
ttage,  but  would  proportion  his  performance  to  his  powers, 
and  make  mufic  conform  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  voice  ; 
which  really  happened  :  for  the  fame  author  informs  us 
(de  Leg.),  that  in  his  old  age  he  fung  in  a  lower  pitch  of 
voice,  and  made  the  tibicines  play  flower. 

As  there  were  combats,  or  contefts,  eftablifhed  by  the 
ancients  for  the  voice,  as  well  as  for  other  parts  of  the  Gym- 
najlice,  thofe  who  taught  the  management  of  the  voice  were 
called  Qmao-xoi,  phonafci ;  and  under  their  inltruftions  were 
put  all  thofe  who  were  deltined  to  be  orators,  fingers, 
and  comedians.  Roicius  had  an  academy  for  declamation, 
at  which  he  taught  feveral  perfons,  preparatory  to  their 
fpeaking  in  public,  or  going  on  the  ftage.  He  had  a 
Uw-fuit  with  one  of  them,  in  which  Cicero  pleaded  his 
eaufe. 

Thefe  are  proofs  fufficient  of  the  dramatic  declamation 
of  the  ancients  being  uttered  in  mufical  tones,  agreeing 
with  thofe  of  the  mufical  initruments  by  which  they  were 
accompanied.     See  Declamation  and  Recitative. 

ROSCOEA,  in  Botany,  being  a  new  and  very  diftinCt 
genus  of  the  natural  order  of  Scitaminex,  was  dedicated,  by 
the  writer  of  the  prefent  article,  to  his  diftinguifhed  friend 
William  Rofcoe,  efq.  F.L.S.,  whofe  papers  in  the  Lin- 
naean  Society's  Tranlactions,  and  efpecially  his  New  Ar- 
rangement of  the  order  in  queftion,  printed  in  their  eighth 
volume,  richly  entitle  him  to  this  botanical  honour.     Of  his 
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particular  obfervations  and  difcoveries  refpecting  this  order, 
by  which  he  has  reduced  to  clear  fcientific  principles,  what 
had  hitherto  been  an  indigefted  chaos,  we  fhall  ipeak  under 

the  article  Scitamineje,  in  its  proper  place Sm.  Exot. 

Bot.  v.  2.  97.  —  Clafs  and  order,  Monandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.   Scitaminex,   Linn.      Cannx,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
cylindrical,  its  limb  iheathing,  erect,  undivided,  mem- 
branous at  the  edge.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  irregular  ;  tube 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  erect,  ftraight,  triangular 
upwards :  outer  limb  ringent,  two-lipped ;  its  upper  lip 
broadeft,  ereCt,  obovate,  acute,  concave  ;  lower  about  as 
long,  in  two  deep,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  rcflexed  lobes  : 
inner  limb  ringent,  two-lipped  ;  the  upper  lip  erect,  fhorter 
than  the  outer  limb,  of  two  cohering,  half-ovate  lobes,  ta- 
pering at  the  bafe,  and  embracing  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion ;  lower  much  longer  and  broader,  fpreading,  cloven. 
Stam.  Filament  one,  inferted  into  the  top  of  the  tube,  ihort, 
linear,  channelled,  erect ;  anther  much  longer  than  the  fila- 
ment, linear,  channelled,  greatly  incurved,  bearing  pollen 
in  the  upper  part  only,  its  bafe  extended  in  the  form  of  two 
lanceolate,  horizontal,  afcending,  acute,  membranous, 
lobes.  Pip?.  Germen  inferior,  oval,  very  fmall ;  ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  filament,  and  of 
the  anther,  to  whofe  curvature  it  conforms ;  ftigma  obtufi?, 
concave,  downy,  juft  projecting  beyond  the  anther.  Perk. 
Capfule  ?  we  prefume  it  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  other 
Scitaminex. 

Eff.  Ch.  Anther  two-lobed,  incurved,  terminal,  em- 
bracing the  ftyle,  with  a  cloven  appendage  at  its  bafe. 
Outer  limb  of  the  corolla  irregular  ;  upper  lip  vaulted  ; 
lower  deeply  divided :  inner  limb  in  three  parts,  two- 
lipped. 

1.  R.  purpurea.  Purple  Rofcoea.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 
v.  2.  97.  t.  108.  (Hatucon  Swa  of  the  Nawars  of  Ne- 
paul. ) — This  plant  was  found  at  Narainhetty,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper  Nepaul,  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  flower- 
ing in  April  1802.  It  is  the  only  fpecies,  hitherto  dif- 
covered,  of  this  very  well-defined  genus,  which  fhould  be 
arranged  near  Hedyciiium  and  K^mpferia,  (fee  thofe 
articles,)  to  both  of  which  genera  it  has  fome  points  of  af- 
finity ;  but  Rofcoea  is  diftinguifhed  from  every  other  known 
plant  of  the  Scitaminex,  by  the  irregularity  of  its  two-lipped 
outer  limb,  and  the  peculiar  appendages  to  the  bafe  of  the 
anther. 

The  ruot  is  perennial,  of  feveral,  cluftered,  fpreading, 
oblong,  tapering  knobs,  producing  branched  fibres.  No 
aromatic  or  pungent  flavour  is  perceptible  in  our  fpecimens. 
Stem  folitary,  erect,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  iimple,  leafy, 
comprefted.  Leaves  fpreading  in  two  ranks,  alternate,  ob- 
long, pointed,  folded,  wavy,  entire,  fmooth,  with  many 
oblique  parallel  veins  ;  pale  at  the  under  fide  ;  lomewhat 
rounded  and  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  running  down  into 
broad,  fheathing,  compreffed,  furrowed,  purplifh  footjlalhs, 
which  embrace  and  conceal  the  Item.  Stipula  crowning  the 
infide  of  the  footftalk,  very  fhort,  entire.  Flowers  feveral, 
opening  in  fucceffion,  terminal,  cluftered,  ieflile,  erect, 
large,  and  handfome,  of  a  violet-purple,  with  whitifh  or- 
gans of  impregnation  ;  the  tube  of  the  calyx  of  each  cor- 
cealed  by  the  fheaths  of  the  upper  leaves. 

ROSCOFF,  or  Roscou,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Finifterre  ;  4  miles  N.  of 
St.  Pol  de  Leon.  As  a  fea-port  it  is  much  frequented  by 
thofe  who  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  England,  efpe- 
cially in  wine  and  brandy.  The  inhabitants  ufed  formerly 
to  import  Jinfeed,  and  export  linen  manufactured  in  the 
country  annually  to  the  amount  of  500,000  livres.     Since 
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the  revolution  this  trade  has  been  interrupted,  but  with  the 
return  of  peace  may  be  eafily  revived.  The  harbour,  how- 
ever, without  timely  precaution,  is  in  danger  of  being 
choaked  up  with  fand.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
and  throughout  the  department  of  Finifterre,  the  fields  are 
manured  with  fea-weed.  Wood  is  very  fcarce,  and  their 
fruit-trees  occafionally  ferve  for  fuel.  In  the  ifland  of  Bas 
they  burn  cow-dung  and  fea-weed.  RofcofF  contains  iooo 
inhabitants  ;  neverthelefs,  the  depopulation  from  its  lofs  of 
trade,  the  arid  fandy  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  and  the 
defolated  ruins  of  former  eftablifhments,  give  the  place  a 
melancholy  appearance  of  defolation.  In  this  place  there  is 
not  a  fingle  fountain,  nor  any  inftitution  for  the  inflru&ion 
of  youth,  nor  any  regulation  for  preferving  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  place  where  the  che- 
valier St.  George  landed,  after  his  unfuccefsful  attempt 
in  1745. 

ROSCOL.E,  a  name  given  by  Fome  medical  writers  to 
the  meafies. 

ROSCOMMON,  Earl  of,  in  Biography.     See  Dillon. 

Roscommon',  in  Geography,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
river  Shannon,  which  feparates  it  from  the  King's  county, 
Weft-Meath,  Longford,  and  Leitrim  ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
Galway,  Mayo,  and  Sligo.  Towards  the  north  and  fouth 
it  is  contracted  into  narrow  necks  of  land,  between  the  eaft 
and  well  confines.  According  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  its  length 
from  north  to  fouth  is  47  miles  (60  Englifti),  and  its  breadth 
about  the  middle  of  the  county  29  (37  Englilh)  miles. 
The  latter  varies  conliderably,  being  in  lome  parts  lefs  than 
jo  miles.  The  area  meafures  346,650  acres,  or  541  fquare 
miles,  equal  to  556,847  acres,  or  869  fquare  miles,  Englilh 
mcafurc.  This  county  contains  56  parifhes,  22  of  which 
have  churches.  Of  thefe  the  greater  part  are  under  the 
fee  of  Elphin.  When  Dr.  Beaufort  wrote,  th.'  population 
was  eitimated  at  86,000 ;  what  it  is  at  prefent  cannot  be 
afcertained.  Rofcommon  is  a  flat  open  country,  in  fome 
places  fprmkled  with  rocks,  in  many  interrupted  by  exten- 
five  bogs,  and  but  little  diverfified  with  hills.  The  only 
mountains  within  the  county  are  in  a  narrow  part  between 
Lough  Arrow  and  Lough  Allen  ;  and  thefe  are  become 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  coal  and  iron  which  they  are 
found  to  contain.  The  lofty  Curlew  mountains,  which  join 
Lough  Arrow,  feparate  this  county  Irom  Shgo.  The 
Shannon  beautifully  delineates  the  eaftern  confines,  branch- 
ing in  a  courfe  of  50  miles  into  feveral  fine  lake6,  of  which 
Lough  Ree,  Lough  Baffin,  and  Lough  Allen,  are  the  largeft. 
The  Suck  divides  it  from  Galway  for  a  great  length  of  way, 
till  it  lofes  its  name  and  waters  in  the  Shannon.  A  number 
ef  fmall  dreams  from  the  interior  intcrfeft  the  county,  fer- 
tilizing and  enlivening  the  fields.  The  largeft  of  the  lak«s 
is  Lough  Key,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  which  is  ren- 
dered delightful  by  wooded  iflands  and  furrounding  groves. 
The  foil  is  fertile  ;  limc-ftone  and  marie  are  abundant,  and 
the  climate  not  fevere.  The  county  has  long  been  famed 
for  its  paftures ;  but  as  population  increafes,  wants  and 
cares  are  augmented,  and  pafturage  gives  way  to  tillage,  as 
a  more  abundant  fource  of  fupply.  Hence  we  find,  that 
although  pafturage  is  calculated  to  cramp  population,  yet, 
by  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  it  may  be  fo  mcreafed, 
that  paftures  muft  be  broken  up  and  tilled.  This  natural 
courfe  of  events  has  operated  very  powerfully  in  Rofcom- 
mon. The  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  ilufTs  has 
been  diffuled  ;  bounties  have  alfo  been  offered  for  fari- 
naceous produce ;  and  under  thefe  reccfiities  and  incite- 
ments, pafturage  has  confiderably  decreafed.  It  has  been 
contended,   that   converting   fuel*  rich   paftures   to   tillage 


muft,  prove  a  great  lofs  to  the  country  ;  but  although  the 
land  cannot,  for  a  confiderable  time,  fo  fully  repay  the  la- 
bours of  the  hufbandman,  as  when  in  the  zenith  of  their 
paftoral  utility,  yet  in  the  end  there  cannot  furely  be  a  doubt 
of  their  more  amply  remunerating  the  country.  In  the  paf- 
toral economy  of  this  diftrift  we  find  fheep  the  largeft  pro- 
portion of  the  farm-flock  :  bullocks  and  cows  form  a  lefler 
(hare.  Mr.  Wakefield  commends  the  quality  of  both. 
The  farms  are  generally  divided  by  {tone-walls.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  its  infancy,  but  the  abundance  of  lime-ftone  has 
contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  promote  the  cxtenfion  of 
tillage.  This  is  conducted  on  the  fame  plan  as  in  other 
parts  of  Connaught,  and  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  M'Parlan. 
"  The  mode  of  culture  is  with  a  long  narrow  Ipade,  com- 
monly called  a  loy.  This  machine  they  prefer  to  ploughs, 
and  affign  many  reafons  for  doing  fo.  The  hills  are  very 
iteep,  (fpeaking  of  Leitrim,)  befet  with  itones  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  foil  being  generally  gravelly,  fo  tough  and 
retentive  of  wet,  as  to  render  ploughing  objectionable. 
They  alfo  complain  of  a  fcarcity  of  horfes  :  but,  above  all, 
they  affign,  as  a  peculiar  inducement,  the  abundance  of  crop 
produced  by  the  loy  culture  compared  to  that  of  the 
plough.  In  fome  of  the  more  level  parts,  ploughing  is  in 
practice  ;  and  in  fome  others  they  unite  both,  firlt  plough- 
ing, then  mincing  and  dreffing  with  the  loy.  The  foil 
being  in  general  of  the  ftiff  argillaceous  kind,  wherever  it  is 
fo,  the  potatoes  are  planted  by  dibbling  with  the  Jhveen. 
In  a  few  places  they  plant,  by  fpreading  the  cuts  on  the 
dung  or  green  turf,  and  then  digging  up  the  furrows ;  and 
in  itill  fewer,  where  the  foil  is  light  and  friable,  they  plant 
potatoes  by  drilling  with  a  one-horfe  plough,  particularly 
in  ftubble  and  old  potatoe  ground."  Mr.  Wakefield  call- 
this  a  faithful  pifture  of  the  cultivation  of  this  diftrift. 
Rofcommon  is  the  fhire-town,  but  Boyle  is  more  thriving. 
None  of  the  towns  are  large.  The  county  is  reprefented  in 
parliament  by  two  members  only.  Beaufort.  Wakefield. 
Robertfon. 

Roscommon,  a  poll-town  of  Ireland,  and  the  (hire -town 
of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  where  the  affizes  are  held. 
It  is  fituated  about  three  miles  from  the  Shannon,  where  it 
expands  into  Lough  Ree.  It  is  a  fmall  place,  agreeably 
fituated,  but  has  little  trade.  The  ruins  of  a  Dominican 
friary  exhibit  fome  remains  of  elegant  architecture,  efpe- 
cially  a  tomb  of  Felim  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught, 
adorned  with  a  number  of  emblematical  devices.  Rofcom- 
mon is  69  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin. 

ROSCOTTY,  a  town  of  Thibet;  18  miles  W.  of 
Sirinagur. 

ROSCREA,  a  poft-town  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  on  the  border  of  the  King's  county.  It  is  a  neat 
and  thriving  town.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  has  a 
curious  frontifpiece  at  the  weft  end.  Near  it  ftands  one  of 
the  largeft  round  towers  in  Ireland,  all  built  with  fquare 
(tone,  which  is  unufual  in  thefe  edifices.  Rofcrea  was  once 
a  bifhopric,  but  was  united  with  Killaloe  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  large  old  caftle  was  built  by  the  Ormond 
family.     It  is  59  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

ROSE,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.      See   Rosa. 

It  is  a  tradition  among  the  ancients,  that  the  god  of  love 
made  a  prefent  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  lilence,  of  a 
beautiful  rofe,  the  firlt  that  had  been  known,  to  engage  him 
not  to  difcover  any  of  the  private  practices  of  his  mother 
Venus.  And  hence  it  became  a  cultom  to  have  a  rofe  placed 
in  their  rooms  of  mirth  and  entertainment,  that  under  the 
aflurance  thereof  they  might  be  induced  to  lay  alide  all  con- 
ftraint,  and  fpeak  what  they  pleafed.  Thus  did  the  rofe 
become  a  fymbol  of  filence  ;  fo  that  to  befub  rofa,  under  the 
4C   2  rofe, 
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ro/e,  denotes  as  much  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  having  any 
converfation  divulged. 

Rose  Bay.     See  Nerium. 

Rose,  Campion.     See  Agrostemma. 

Rose,  China,  the  name  by  which  fome  call  the  ketmia  of 
botanifts.      See  Hibi>i  US. 

Rose,  Chriftmas.     See  Helleborus. 

Rose,  Corn.     See  Papaver. 

Rose,  Mountain-bay,  or  Dwarf-bay,  a  name  by  which 
the  chamserhodendros  of  botanifts  is  fometimes  called.  See 
Kalmia,  and  Rhododendrum. 

Rose,  Guelder,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  opulus,  or 
water-elder.      See  VIBURNUM. 

Rose,  Virginian  Guelder.      See   Snn.KA. 

Rose,  Marlinico.      See  Hibim:  i  S. 

Roe  of  Jericho,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the  hefperis. 
See  Anastatica. 

Rose  Mallow.     See  Aliza. 

Rose,  South  Sea,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  Nerium 
of  botanifts  ;  which  fee. 

Rose,  Rock.     See  Cisti    . 

RosE-Root.     See  Rjhodioi  \. 

Rose,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  (lowers  of  the  Rofa 
canina,  dog-rofe,  or  hep,  are  faid  by  fome  botanifts  to  be 
inodorous,  and  yet  their  fragrance  is  often  very  perceptible. 
The  fruit  called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a  pleafant  acidulous  tafte, 
depending  on  the  uncombined  citric  acid  and  fugar  which 
it  contains.  This  pulpy  fruit  is  cooling,  but  poffeffes  no 
fpecific  medicinal  virtue.  It  is  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
conferve  or  confection.  For  this  pnrpofe  the  London  phar- 
macopeia directs  a  pound  ef  the  pulp  and  20  ounces  of  re- 
fined fugar;  in  powder,  to  be  rubbed  together  until  they  be 
well  incorporated  ;  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  frefh  fruit  of  the  dog-rofe,  carefully  treed 
from  the  feeds  and  inclofed  fpiculoe,  be  beaten  into  a  pulp, 
and,  while  beating,  that  three  times  its  weight  of  double 
refined  fugar  be  gradually  added.  (See  Co>jserye).  Former- 
ly, fays  Woodville,  it  was  eftcemed  ufeful  in  many  diforders, 
as  dropfies,  calculous  complaints,  dyfenteries,  hemorrhages, 
&c.  A  mofs-like  excrefcence,  called  "  Badeguar,"  "  Rofe- 
fponge,"  and  by  the  French  "  Galle  chevciuc,"  is  fre- 
quently found  upon  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  is  the 
habitation  of  the  infect  called  "  cynips  rofa;."  This  ex- 
crefcence was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  remedy  tor 
various  difeafes. 

The  Rofa  centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved  rofe,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  is  improperly  confounded  in  the  Dublin 
pharmacopeia  with  the  damafk  rofe,  Rofa  danuifccna,  which 
•5  altogether  a  different  fpecies.  The  petals  of  this  fpecies 
are  directed  for  medicinal  ufe.  They  are  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
and  of  a  very  fragrant  odour,  which  is  to  many  people  very 
agreeable,  and  therefore  this  as  well  as  moil  of  the  other 
rofes,  are  made  up  into  nofegays  :  and  thefe,  in  iome  cir- 
cumttances,  have  produced  alarming  fymptoms,  fuch  as 
Ineezing,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  tainting?,  hyilerical  affec- 
tions, abortion,  &c.  :  and  pcrfons  confined  in  a  dole  room, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  rofes,  have  been  in  danger  of  im- 
mediate extinction  of  life.  The  petals  impart  their  odorous 
matter  to  watery  liquors,  both  by  lnfufior.  and  dillillation. 
Six  pounds  of  frefh  roots  impregnate,  by  did  illation,  a 
gallon  or  more  of  water  ilrongly  with  their  tine  flavour. 
On  diftiiling  large  quantities,  there  feparates  from  the  wa- 
tery fluid  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fragrant  butyraceous  oil, 
which  liquefies  by  heat,  and  appears  yellow,  but  concretes 
ia  the  cold  into  a  white  mafs  :  ioo  pounds  of  the  flowers, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman, 
afforded  icarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil.  The  fmcll  of  this 
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oil  exactly  relembles  that  of  the  rofes,  and  is  therefore  much 
ufed  as  a  perfume. 

The  oil  of  rofes  pod'effes  very  little  pungency,  and  has 
been  highly  recommended  for  its  cordial  and  analeptic  qua- 
lities. The  flower  alfo  contains  a  bitterifh  fubftance,  which 
is  extracted  by  water  along  with  the  odorous  principle,  and 
remains  entire  in  the  decoction  after  the  latter  has  been  fe- 
parated  by  dilliilation  or  evaporation.  This  fixed  fapid 
matter  of  the  petals  mainfefts  a  purgative  quality,  and  it  is 
ou  this  account  that  the  flowers  are  received  in  the  materia 
medica.  The  pharmacopeias  direct  a  fyrup  to  be  prepared 
of  this  rofe,  which  is  ordered  as  an  adjunct  to  oil  and  other 
purgatives  in  the  difeafts  ot  infants  ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
employed  for  the  dillillation  of  rofe-water.  The  London 
pharmacopeia  directs  feven  ounces  of  the  petals  of  the  hun- 
dred-leaved role  dried  to  be  macerated  in  four  pints  of  boiling 
water  for  12  hours,  and  to  ftrain  it  ;  and  then  to  evaporate 
the  (trained  liquor  in  a  water-bath  down  to  2^  pounds, 
and  to  add  fix  pounds  of  refined  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup. 
This  fyrup  is  prepared,  according  to  the  Edin.  Pharm.  bv 
macerating  one  pound  of  the  frefh  petals  of  the  rofa  cenii- 
ftlia,  or,  as  it  is  erroneoufly  denominated,  damafk  rofe,  in 
four  pounds  of  boiling  water  for  12  hours,  and  adding  three 
pounds  of  refined  fugar  to  the  drained  liquor,  and  boiling 
fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup.  This  fyrup,  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonful,  or 
from  f  3'i  to  f  5  xij  or  more,  is  found  to  be  pleafant  and  ufe- 
ful as  a  laxative  for  children,  or  to  obviate  coftivenefs  in 
adults. 

The  Roue- Hotter,  Aqua  rofe,  (Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.), 
Aqua  rife  centifolia  (Edin.)  is  prepared  by  taking  81bs. 
(Lond.),  61bs.  (Edin.  and  Dub.),  of  the  petals,  and  pour- 
ing over  them  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  empyreuma 
during  the  diltillation  ;  and  then  diftiiling  a  gallon  (Lond. 
and  Dub.),  or  to  pounds  (Edin.)  This  water  has  the  agree- 
able odour  of  the  rofe  in  great  perfection,  when  properly 
prepared  ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  fpoil,  unlefs  it  be  rectified 
by  a  fecond  diftillation.  As  it  is  free  from  acrimony,  and, 
except  in  point  of  odour,  does  not  differ  from  diftilled  water, 
it  is  generally  employed  in  collyria,  with  acetate  a.:d  fuper- 
acetate  of  lead,  and  acetate  and  fulphate  of  zinc.  The  oil 
and  water,  obtained  by  diltillation,  and  ufed  chiefly  in  per- 
fumes and  flavouring  materials, are  recommended  by  Hoffman 
as  excellent  cordials  for  raifing  the  (Length  and  fpirits, 
and  allaying  pain.  They  appear  to  be  of  a  mild  nature, 
and  not  liable  to  heat  or  irritate  the  conftitution.  Rofe- 
water  is,  however,  in  great  efteem  throughout  the  Eaft, 
particularly  in  China  and  Perlia,  where  the  trade  of  it  is 
very  conliderable.  The  rofe-leaves,  remaining  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  (till,  are  kept  under  the  name  of  rofe  cakes  for 
a  perfume. 

The  flowers  of  the  Rofa  gallica,  Or  red  officinal  rofe, 
give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and 
tinge  the  former  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  the  latter  of  a  very 
p>»le  one.  The  extract  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  watery 
infuiion  is  moderately  aullere,  bitterifh,  and  fubtaline.  The 
fpirituous  extract  is  conliderably  ftrongerboth  in  altringency 
and  bitternels.  Water  at  2  12°  extracts  both  its  odour  and 
taftc  ;  and  the  infuiion  itrikes  a  black  with  fulphate  of  iron  ; 
and  alfo  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  dark  colour  with  fulphate 
of  zinc.  The  red  rofe  is  altringent  and  tonic.  It  forms 
an  ufeful  and  elegant  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  mineral 
acids,  nitrate  of  potals,  and  other  neutral  falts,  in  haemor- 
rhages and  fome  other  difeafes.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the 
flowers  of  this  fpecies  poffefs  neither  the  fragrance  nor  the 
laxative  power  of  thole  of  the  centifolia  ;  but  Poterius,  cited 
by  Lewis,  relates,  that  he  found  a  drachm  of  powdered  red 
rofes  occafion  three  or  four  ilools,  and   this  not  in  a  few 
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inltances,  but  constantly  in  federal.  Its  fragrance  is  im- 
proved by  drying  ;  and  both  the  aftringency  and  the  colour 
of  the  petals  are  bell  preferred  by  halty  cxficcation.  Its 
flowers  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  altringent  qualities  which 
are  moft  confiderable  before  the  petals  expand,  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  Hate  they  are  chofen  for  medicinal  life,  and 
ordered  by  the  pharmacopeias  in  different  preparations,  as 
thole  of  a  conferve,  a  honey,  an  infufion,  and  a  fvrup.  Thefe 
preparations,  efpecially  the  tirlt  and  fecond,  have  been  highly 
elteemcd  in  phthifical  cafes,  particularly  by  the  Arabian  phy- 
ficians  ;  who  mention  fome  in  which  they  were  effectual  reme- 
dies. The  cafe  of  Kruger,  related  in  the  German  Ephemeridcs, 
has  been  thought  a  more  evident  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
conferve  of  roles  in  phthifis  pulmonalis  ;  but  as  the  ule  of  the 
conferve  was  commonly  joined  with  that  of  milk  and  farina- 
cea,  together  with  proper  exercife  in  the  open  air,  it  has 
been  doubted  if  thefe  recoveries  could  be  wholly  imputed  to 
the  rofes,  though  their  mild  aftringent  and  corroborant 
virtues  certainly  contributed  much.  In  fome  of  the  cafes 
above  alluded  to,  20  or  30  pounds  of  the  conlerve  were 
taken  in  the  courfe  of  a  month. 

The  Confed'io  rofa  gallictc,  confeftion  of  the  red  rofes  of 
the  Loud.  Pharm.  is  prepared  by  beating  a  pound  of  the 
unblown  petals  of  the  red  rofe,  treed  from  the  claws,  in  a 
ftone  mortar,  and  adding  three  pounds  of  refined  fugar, 
and  then  beating  again  until  the  whole  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. The  Edin.  Pharm.  directs  the  unblown  petals 
of  the  red  rofe  to  be  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  during  the  beat- 
ing to  add  three  times  their  weight  of  refined  fugar.  The 
Conferva  rofa:,  or  conlerve  of  rofes  of  the  Dubl.  Pharm. 
is  prepared  by  beating  the  unblown  petals  of  the  red  rofe, 
freed  from  their  claws,  and  adding  gradually  three  times  their 
weight  of  refined  fugar.  The  confedtion  of  the  red  rofe 
poflefles  a  fmall  degree  of  aftringency,  and  is  fometimes 
given  diffolved  in  new  milk  as  a  tonic  in  early  convalefcence 
from  acute  difcafes  ;  but  its  chief  ufe  is  to  form  a  pleafaiit 
vehicle  for  more  active  medicines. 

Jllel  Rofe,  or  rofe  honey.    See  Honey. 

Ir.fufwn  of  Rofes.      See  INFUSION; 

Syrup  of  red  rofes,  Syrupus  rofa  galliot,  is  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  the  Edin.  Pharm.  by  macerating  feven  ounces 
of  the  dried  petah;  of  the  red  role  in  d\c  pounds  of  boiling 
water  for  12  hours,  then  boiling  a  little  and  draining  ;  and 
adding  fix  pounds  of  rel  I  fugar  to  the  itrained  liquor, 
and  again  boiling  a  little  to  as  to  form  a  fyrup.  This 
fyrup  is  a  weak  aftringent  ;  and  as  fuch  is  added  to  af- 
tringent and  ftomachic  infulions  and  gargles  :  it  is  ufeful 
in  hawoptyfis  and  fome  other  hemorrhagic  complaints  as 
a  gargle,  and  its  efficacy  chiefly  dependson  the  acid  ;  but  it 
is  principal}'  valued  on  account  ot  its  flavour  and  colour. 
Lewis  Mat.  Med.  Woodville  Med.  Bot.  Thomfon 
Lond.  Difp. 

ROSES,  EJfence  of.  There  is  fcarcelv  a  more  valuable 
perfume  in  the  world,  than  the  eiTence  of  damalk  rofes,  and 
tcarcely  any  thing  is  obtained  from  its  iubject  with  more 
difficulty,  and  in  lels  quantity.  All  cflences  or  effential 
oils  are,  while  in  the  plant,  contained  in  certain  velicles 
din  different  parts,  and  of  different  itrucfure  ;  thefe 
1  are  tt\  the  rofe  particularly  fmall  and  tender,  and 
are  placed  very  fuperficialh  ;  the  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
ther  nally  but  a  very  little  of  this  efl'ence  in  the 

flower,  and  this  is  the  very  fubjecl  thai  will  be  diflipated 
and  loll  when  the  Bov  an  tl  'red  and  thrown  in  a  h  p 
together,  as  the)  are  fucculent,  and  very  quickly  heat  in 
lying  together.  To  avoid  all  diffipation  and  walle  of  this 
choice  efl'ence,  the  rofes  fliould  be  thrown  into  the  itill  as 
foon  as  gathered,  and   diftilled   with  very  little  water,  and 


that  in  a  balneum  Maria  ;  then  the  fire  is  to  be  continued 
fo  long  as  the  flowers  float  feparate  about  in  the  water  ;  but 
as  foon  as  ever  they  form  themfelves  into  a  cake,  and  flick 
to  the  bottom,  the  diffillation  (hould  be  iiniflicd,  as  they 
then  yield  no  more  efl'ence.  With  all  thefe  precautions, 
.  1  r,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  we  can  procure  any 
ice  of  rofes.  What  we  obtain  by  this  diffillation  being 
chiefly  a  very  odoriferous  and  fragrant  water.  In  the 
warmer  countries  the  fame  caution  affords  a  larger  quantity 
ot  oil,  which  may  be  feparated  and  preferred  under  the 
name  of  the  cffcncc.  In  Italy,  they  make  fome  quantity 
of  it,  but  there  it  is  very  dear  ;  a  vait  quantity  of  the 
flowers  yielding  only  a  very  little  effence,  and  that  being 
thick  and  troublefome  in  the  procuring,  as  it  every  where 
flicks  to  the  vcffels. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  feafon  of  the  year  as  to  wet 
or  dry,  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  effential  oils  of 
all  plants  ;  they  are  always  much  finer  in  dry  and  hot  feafons, 
than  in  cold  and  moill  ;  we  find  our  rofe-watcr  in  England 
much  finer,  and  more  fragrant,  though  diftilled  in  the  fame 
proportion,  in  hot  and  dry  fummers,  than  in  cold  and  rainy 
ones  ;  and  Mr.  Geoffroy  gives  an  account  that  he  fuc- 
cceded,  one  very  hot  and  dry  year,  in  the  making  effence  of 
roles  in  France  in  the  following  manner. 

As  the  rofes  were  Brought  to  him  frefh  gathered,  he 
turned  them  immediately  into  the  ttill ;  and  drawing  over 
the  water  into  a  glafs  matrafs,  when  it  had  flood  by  fame 
time,  and  was  perfectly  cold,  he  difcovered  fome  of  the 
cflence  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  matrafs,  and  the  furface  of 
the  water  covered  wnh  a  thin  reticular  pellicle.  All  the 
contents  of  the  matrafs  were  put  to  filter  through  a  paper, 
iupported  by  a  fine  linen  cloth  ;  and  the  filtrated  water  was 
added  to  new  rofes  for  many  fucceeding  diftillations,  the 
produce  of  which  was  all  filtered  through  the  fame  paper. 
After  a  long  courfe  of  diftillations,  with  frefh  flowers  c  . 
time,  but  Hill  with  the  fame  veffels  and  the  fame  water, 
there  was  found  in  the  paper  of  the  tilt  10  a  quantity  of  thick 
cflence  ;  this  being  carefully  wafhed  out  of  the  paper,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  mod  fragrant  of  the  water,  ami  after- 
wards feparated  pure  from  its  furtace,  was  very  white  and 
extremely  fragrant,  and  as  thick  as  line  butter.  This  is  not 
the  only  effential  ml  which  naturally  concretes  into  this 
Hate  ;  oil  of  auifeed,  though  fluid  when  diftilled,  alway 
concretes  in  the  fan1  :  m;  on  the  lirll  approach  of  cold  ; 

and  another  oil   of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  laurel,  whn  h 
iitrd  m  fimie   places,   though   very   improperly,   to  give    the 
fcent   and   tafte   of  bitter   almonds,  or  apricot    kernels,  to 
foods  of  different  k; 

Monficur  Homberg  has  taught  us  how  to  gain  a  lai 
quantity  of  the  effential  oil  of  rofes  than  in  the  1: 
diftillation,  by  the  previous  addition  of  miner.  I  acid  the 

fpirit  of  fait,  vitriol,  &c.  thereto  ;  which  increafe  the  fer- 
mentation, and  joining  with  the  ml,  render  it  more  liquid, 
and  ealier  to  be  raifed  by  heat.  He  advifes  a  perfun  cr  t  who 
before  fcarccly  obtained  an  ounce  of  oil  from  a  hundred 
weight  of  rofes)  to  fteep  his  flowers,  for  u'. 

water  made  (harp  with  'he  Inirit  of  vitriol  :    bv  which  m 

theperfumer,  upon  diftillation,  found  his  quai  tl  in- 

ci  eaf  'I  almoft  a  third. 

The  perfumers  keep  th  they  em- 

ploy in  this  diftillation  a  fecret.     M.  Homberg  tells 

us,  it  is  .1  large  convei  1  nt  ftill,  th  1  '"be  at  the 

topto  reo  ive  the  »  iter,  which  mull  often  be  poured  upon 
the  rofes,  to  bring  over  the  oil  wnh  it  ;  this  il  l  ■  ■  but 
very  (lowly,  and  fo  requin  ■  th  1  :i  quantity  be  large  ;  the 
ftill  alfo  opens  below,  thai  the  flowers,  When  they  will  yield 
no  more   oil,  may  be  ealily   taken  out  ;  but  the  principal 
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contrivance  is  the  figure  of  the  veflel  which  receives  the  oil ; 
this  is  made  like  an  ordinary  matrafs,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly  of  which  comes  a  tube,  as  from  an  eld- 
fafhioned  cruet,  and  rifing  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the 
receiver,  it  bends  outward  ;  fo  that  though  the  veflel  ufually 
contains  but  two  or  three  French  pints,  it  conveniently 
receives  and  lets  pafs  many  hundred  pints  of  the  rofe-water, 
without  any  necefiky  of  being  changed  ;  for  a  change  would 
lofe  the  fmall  quantity  of  the  oil  obtained.  The  water 
diftilled  runs  through  a  pipe  into  a  fecond  receiver  ;  the  oil, 
being  lighter  than  the  water,  floats  upon  its  furface,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  neck  of  the  veflel,  as  high  as  the  aperture  of 
the  little  pipe,  while  the  water  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the 
firft  receiver  into  the  fecond.  See  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des 
Sciences,    1700. 

M.  Homberg  obferves,  that  this  ftill  may  be  ufeful  to 
draw  off  any  kind  of  precious  eflential  oils. 

The  procefs  for  making  attar,  or  eflential  oil  of  rofes, 
fo  much  efteemed  as  a  perfume,  is  related  in  the  "  Aliatic 
Refearches,"  (vol.  i.  p.  332.)  by  lieutenant-colonel  Polier, 
and  is  as  follows.  "  Forty  pounds  of  frefh  rofes,  with  their 
calyces,  but  the  Items  cut  clofe,  are  put  in  a  ftill  with  60 
pounds  of  water.  The  inafs  is  then  well  mixed  together 
with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  under  the  ftill. 
When  the  water  begins  to  grow  hot,  and  fumes  to  rife,  the 
cap  of  the  ftill  is  put  on,  and  the  pipe  fixed  ;  the  chinks 
are  then  well  luted  with  pafte,  and  cold  water  put  on  the  re- 
frigeratory at  the  top.  The  receiver  is  alfo  adapted  at  the 
end  of  the  pipe  ;  and  the  fire  is  continued  under  the  ftill, 
neither  too  violent  nor  too  weak.  When  the  impregnated 
water  begins  to  come  over,  and  the  ftill  is  very  hot,  the  fire 
is  lefiened  by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  diftillation  continued 
till  thirty  pounds  of  water  are  come  over,  which  is  generally 
done  in  about  four  or  five  hours.  This  rofe-water  is  to  be 
poured  again  on  a  frefh  quantity  (forty  pounds)  of  rofes  ; 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  water  are  to  be  drawn 
by  diftillation,  following  the  fame  procefs  as  before.  The 
rofe-water  thus  made  and  cohobated,  will  be  found,  if  the 
rofes  were  good  and  frefh,  and  the  diftillation  carefully  per- 
formed, highly  fcented  with  the  rofes.  It  is  then  poured 
into  pans  either  of  earthen-ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left 
expofed  to  the  frefh  air  for  the  night.  The  altar,  or  ejfence, 
will  be  found  in  the  morning  congealed,  and  fwimming  on 
the  top  of  the  water.  This  is  to  be  carefully  feparated, 
and  collected,  either  with  a  thin  fhell  or  a  fkirnmer,  and 
poured  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain  quantity  has  thus  been 
obtained,  the  water  and  feces  mull  be  feparated  from  the 
clear  efTence,  which,  with  refpeft  to  the  firft,  will  not  be 
difficult  to  do,  as  the  efience  congeals  with  a  flight  cold,  and 
the  water  may  then  be  made  to  run  off.  If,  after  that,  the 
efience  is  kept  fluid  by  heat,  the  feces  will  fubfide,  and  may 
be  feparated  ;  but  if  the  operation  has  been  neatly  per- 
formed, thefe  will  be  little  or  none.  The  feces  are  as 
highly  perfumed  as  the  efience,  and  muft  be  kept  after  as 
much  of  the  efTence  has  been  fkimmed  from  the  rofe-wafcr 
as  could  be.  The  remaining  water  fhould  be  ufed  for  frefh 
diftillations,  inftead  of  common  water  ;  at  Ieaft  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

"  The  above  is  the  whole  procefs  of  making  genuine  attar 
of  rofes.  But,  as  the  roles  of  this  country  give  but  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  efience,  and  it  is  in  high  efteem,  various 
ways  have  been  thought  of  to  augment  the  quantity,  though 
at  the  expence  of  the  quality.  In  this  country  it  is  ufual 
to  add  to  the  rofes,  when  put  in  the  ftill,  a  quantity  of 
fandal-wood  rafpings,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  from  one  to 
five  tolahs,  or  half  ounces.  The  fandal  contains  a  deal  of 
eflential  oil,  which  comes  over  freely  in  the  common  diftilla- 


tion, and  mixing  with  the  rofe-water  and  efTence,  become!* 
flrongly  impregnated  with  their  perfume.  The  impofition, 
however,  cannot  be  concealed  ;  the  eflential  oil  of  fandal 
will  not  congeal  in  common  cold ;  and  its  fmell  cannot  be 
kept  under,  but  will  be  apparent  and  predominate,  in  fpite 
of  every  art.  In  Cafhemire  they  feldom  ufe  fandal  to  adul- 
terate the  attar  ;  but  I  have  been  informed,  to  increafe  the 
quantity,  they  diltil  with  the  rofes  a  fweet-fcented  grais, 
which  does  not  communicate  any  unpleafant  fcent,  and  gives 
the  attar  a  high  clear  green  colour.  This  efTence  alfo  does 
not  congeal  in  a  flight  cold,  as  that  of  rofes." 

The  quantity  of  eifential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  the  rofes 
is  very  precarious,  as  it  depends  not  only  on  the  fkill  of  the 
diftiller,  but  alio  oh  the  quality  of  the  rofes,  and  the  fa- 
vourablenefs  of  the  feafon.  In  order  to  obtain  4  mafhas 
(about  1 5  drachm)  from  80  pounds,  which,  deducting  the 
calyces,  amounts  to  fomething  lefs  than  3  drachms  per  100 
pounds  of  rofe-leaves,  the  feafon  muft  be  very  favourable, 
and  the  operation  carefully  performed.  The  colour  of  the 
attar  of  rofes  is  no  criterion  of  its  goodnefs,  quality,  or 
country.  In  the  year  1787,  Col.  Polier  had  attar  of  a  fine 
emerald  green,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  of  a  reddifh  hue, 
from  the  fame  ground,  and  obtained  by  the  fame  procefs, 
only  of  rofes  collected  at  different  days.  The  calyces,  he 
obferves,  do  not  in  any  degree  diminifh  the  quality  of  the 
attar,  nor  impart  any  green  colour  to  it ;  though  perhaps 
they  may  augment  the  quantity  ;  but  the  trouble  neceffary 
for  ftripping  them  muft,  and  ought,  to  prevent  its  being 
ever  put  in  practice. 

Roses,  Oil  of.     See  Rose,  and  the  preceding  article. 

RosE-jp/y,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  authors 
to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  fly,  found  very  frequent  on  rofe- 
bufhes,  and  produced  out  of  a  baftard  caterpillar,  which 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  that  tree.     See  Cynips. 

The  male  of  this  fly  has  a  long  body,  the  female  a  fhort 
and  thick  one  ;  fhe  depofits  her  eggs  in  fmall  holes,  which 
fhe  makes  in  the  bark  of  the  young  branches,  and  for  this 
purpofe  is  furnifhed  with  a  very  remarkable  initrument, 
placed  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is  a  kind  of 
faw. 

This  is  a  four-winged  fly,  and  is  fo  common  on  rofe- 
bufhes,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  mifs  it  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months  ;  and  the  parts  of  the  branches  where  it  has 
depofited  its  eggs  are  fo  vitiated  by  it,  that  they  alfo  are 
eafily  known.  They  are  ufually  fwelled  to  a  greater  bignefs 
than  either  the  part  above  or  below  them,  and  are  ufually 
fomewhat  bent  ;  they  are  often  black  on  the  under  fide,  and 
among  this  blacknefs  the  holes  made  for  the  eggs,  and  often 
the  eggs  in  them,  may  be  feen.  The  head  and  breaft  of  this 
fly  are  black  ;  its  wing's  alfo  are  edged  with  black,  its  body 
is  yellow,  and  its  legs  yellow,  with  a  few  black  fpots. 

If  thefe  flies  be  obferved  in  a  fummer  morning,  as  they 
are  crawling  on  the  branches  of  a  rofe-tree,  they  will  foon 
be  found  at  work  for  the  depofiting  of  their  eggs.  Thefe 
creatures  give  us  a  very  good  opportunity  of  obferving  the 
manner  in  which  they  perform  this,  as  they  are  of  a  very 
fluggifh  difpofition,  and  will  ftand  ftill  even  to  be  taken 
between  the  fingers ;  fo  that  when  one  of  them  is  in  a 
proper  fituation,  it  may  be  examined  by  bringing  the  eye 
near  it,  and  by  afing  the  common  magnifying  glafles,  with- 
out quitting  its  place  or  its  work  ;  and  if  there  be  leaves  of 
the  tree,  or  fmall  branches  of  it  in  the  way,  they  may  be 
removed  without  difturbing  the  creature.  Reaumur's  Hilt. 
Inf.  vol.  ix.  p.  145. 

There  is,  befides  this  fpecies,  another  fly  of  the  fame 
genus,  produced  from  a  baftard  caterpillar  of  the  rofe-tree, 
and  of  the  fame  fliape  and  ftrufture  of  parts  with  this,  but 

different 
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different  in  colour.  The  head  and  brealt  of  this  fly  are  of 
a  deep  violet  colour,  the  body  is  yellow,  and  the  legs  and 
wings  are  of  a  fomewhat  paler  violet  tinge.  This  creature 
alfo  depofits  its  eggs  in  holes  made  in  the  branches  of  the 
rofe-tree,  by  means  of  a  double  faw,  placed  at  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  ;  but,  as  the  former  fpecies  lays  them  ill  a 
fingle  flraight  line,  this  difpofes  them  in  a  very  beautiful 
and  very  regular  manner  in  two  rows. 

RosE-Galls,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  certain  unnatural 
production;  of  the  rofa  fyl-vejlris,  or  dog-rofe,  occafioned 
by  the  bites  of  infects.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  thefe,  the 
one  very  common,  the  other  moro  rare. 

The  fcarcer  kind  is  ufually  found  on  the  young  flioots, 
and  on  the  heps,  or  fruit,  and  is  of  a  woody  fubflance  ;  the 
other  is  hairy  and  fpongy,  and  is  found  on  the  old  branches. 
The  woody  kind  ufually  appears  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  and  is  always  found  in  cluflers.  Thefe  are  compofed 
of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  galls  of  different  fizes  and  figures, 
fome  round,  others  oblong,  fome  of  the  fize  of  an  olive, 
and  others  not  larger  than  a  pea.  They  are  of  the  common 
fubflance  of  the  white  wood,  or  blea,  of  trees,  and  when 
fituated  on  the  fruit,  they  prevent  its  ripening,  and  make  a 
very  lingular  figure.  They  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  are 
ufually  fmooth  and  gloffy,  but  fometimes  they  are  befet  with 
fliort  and  fine  prickles. 

The  hairy  rofe-gall  is  too  common,  and  too  lingular  a 
figure  to  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  perfons  in  all  ages  ; 
it  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  at  this  time  prefcribed  in  Germany,  when  re- 
duced to  powder,  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  bowels,  and  to  promote  urine  and  break 
the  (tone. 

Thefe  rofe-galls,  though  they  ap-pear  at  firlt  fight  com- 
pofed of  tufts  of  hair,  are,  however,  in  reality,  made  up 
of  feveral  fmall  galls,  growing  from  a  bud  on  the  branch, 
and  forming  a  clufter  on  the  part.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  refemble  the  fhape  of  a  plum-flonc.  Each  of 
them  is  the  habitation  of  a  fingle  worm,  each  having  one  cell 
in  the  centre. 

All  thefe  galls  of  the  rofe-tree  afford  the  fame  fpecies 
of  worms  and  flies.  The  proper  inhabitants,  however,  are 
hardly  to  be  dillinguifhedby  the  moll  curious  obferver  from 
the  great  variety  of  fpecies  which  are  found  in  them,  all  pro- 
duced of  the  eggs  of  other  flies,  whole  worms  are  of  the 
carnivorous  kind,  and  are  lodged  in  the  gall,  not  to  feed  on 
the  juices  of  the  tree,  but  on  the  llefti  of  the  proper  inha- 
bitant. When  the  parent-fly,  who  gives  origin  to  the  galls, 
has  depolited  her  eggs,  and  the  tumour,  in  coufequence, 
begins  to  be  formed,  an  enemy  of  this  kind  pierces  the 
covering,  and  fends  in  her  offspring  to  feed  on  the  inha- 
bitant. Thefe  are  flics  of  the  ichneumon  kind,  and  feveral 
fpecies  of  them  are  of  great  beauty.  All  the  flies  defcribed 
by  authors  as  ill'uing  out  of  this  gall  feem  to  have  been  of 
this  kind  ;  the  proper  inhabitant,  being  a  fmall  black  fly  of 
no  great  beauty,  is  difregarded,  while  the  others  have  been 
particularly  defcribed. 

Mentzelius  has  given  an  elegant  account  of  a  fpecies 
whofe  back  is  of  a  fine  blue,  and  its  belly  purple  ;  and 
others  have  figured  and  defcribed  greenilh  and  gold-coloured 
ones  ;  but  thefe  are  all  ichneumons,  all  bred  of  devouring 
enemies  which  have  fed  on  the  proper  inhabitants  of  the 
galls,  and  lived  and  transformed  theinfclvcs  in  their  cells. 

Ro\R-lVood,  lignum  rhodium,  or  afpalathum.  See  AsPA- 
LATH. 

Rose  Pink.     See  Pink. 

Rose,  Golden,  is  a  rofe  which  the  pope  bleffes  at  m.ifs, 
on  the  firil  Sunday  in  Lent,  while  they  fing  Lxtare  Jeru- 


falem  ;  and  which,  after  mafs,  he  carries  in  procelhon  ;  and 
then  fends  as  a  prefent  to  fome  fovereign  prince. 

Rose,  the  factions  of  the  red  and  -white,  are  famous  in  our 
Englifh  hiltories.  They  had  their  rife  in  1454,  under 
Henry  VI.  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and 
ended  in  Henry  VII.  who  united  the  two  branches.  The 
houfe  of  Lancaller  had  for  its  badge  a  red  rofe  ;  that  of 
York  a  -white  one. 

RoiE,  in  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  an  ornament  cut  in 
refemblance  of  a  rofe. 

It  is  chiefly  uled  in  friezes,  corniches,  and  vaults  of 
churches,  and  particularly  in  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the 
Corinthian  abacus.  And  in  the  fpaces  between  the  mo- 
dillions,  under  the  plafonds  of  corniches. 

Roses,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  difference  denoting  the  feventh 
fon  of  a  family. 

RosE-Nails.     See  Nail. 
RoaE-Diamond.     See  Diamond. 

RosE-Nob/e,  an  ancient  Englilh  gold  coin,  firlt  flruck  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  feries  of  gold  coinage 
commences,  and  then  called  the  penny  of  gold ;  fince  called 
rofe-noble,  becaufe  flamped  with  a  rofe.  It  was  current  at 
6s.  Sd.,  and  confequcntly  formed  half  a  "mark,"  fo  called 
as  being  a  grand  limited  fum  in  account  (Marc,  limes,  Goth.), 
3  oz.  in  weight,  and  ;ds  of  the  money  pound.  This,  as 
one  half  of  the  commercial  pound  of  16  ounces,  is  fome- 
times called  "  lelibra."  The  noble  (which  fee)  was  fo 
called  from  the  nobility  of  the  metal,  being  of  the  finefl 
gold  then,  or  now,  ufed  in  the  world  for  coinage ;  and  it 
was  attended  by  its  half  and  quarter ;  the  proportion  of 
filver  to  gold  being  then  1  to  1 1.  This  coin  was  fometimes 
called  the  "  rofe-noble,"  from  both  fides  being  impaled  in 
an  undulating  circle,  refembling  the  outline  of  an  expanded 
rofe,  together  with  its  half  and  quarter  ;  and  thefe  con- 
tinued the  only  gold  coins  till  the  angels  of  Edward  IV. 
1465,  (lamped  with  the  angel  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and 
the  angelets,  equal  to  half  the  angel,  or  3*.  \d.  were  fub- 
flituted  in  their  place.  Antiquaries  likewife  aflert,  that 
gold  being  fcarce  in  Henry  Vth's  time,  that  prince  di-' 
minifhed  the  noble,  retaining  its  former  value ;  but  that 
Henry  VI.  reftored  it  to  its  fize,  and  caufed  it  to  pafs 
for  \os.  under  the  new  name  of  ryal.  Accordingly,  the 
noble  of  Henry  V.  weighsonly  108  grains  now,  while  thole 
preceding  his  reign  weigh  120.  This  fpeaks  gold  to  have 
increased  in  value  about  10  per  cent.  The  old  noble  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  at  120  grains,  palled  but 
for  6s.  8d.  ;  but  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV.  1465,  the 
angel  was  of  equal  value,  though  but  80  grains  in  weight ; 
which  (hews  gold  to  have  increaled  in  value  then  no  lefs  than 
30  per  cent.  Certain  it  is  that  the  ryal  of  10s.  and  the 
angel  of  6s.  Sd.  with  their  divifions  of  half  and  quarter, 
were  the  fole  gold  coins  till,  in  1485,  Henry  VII.  publifhed 
the  double  ryal,  or  fovereign,  of  20s.  accompanied  by  the 
double  fovereign,  of  40s.     See  Money. 

Rose  Engine,  Rofe  lathe,  or  Figure  lathe,  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  is  a  machine  ufed  for  turning  any  articles  in  wood, 
ivory,  or  metal,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  common  lathe,  but 
it  lias  additional  parts,  by  which  the  furface  of  the  fubject 
which  lias  been  turned,  can  afterwards  be  engraved  with  a 
great  variety  of  patterns  of  curved  lines,  which,  in  general, 
are  denominated  from  the  French  rofette,  from  .1  flight  general 
refemblance  which  they  have  to  a  full-blown  rofe,  and 
hence  the  machine  is  called  a  rofe  engine. 

This  machine,  as  we  have  faid,  contains  all  the  parts  of 
the  lathe,  (fee  that  article,)  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
turning,  the  work  is  cauled  to  revolve,  whilll  the  cutting 
tool  is  kept  llationary  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  role 
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lathe  and  the  common  lathe  is,  that  in  the  former  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  in  which  the  work  revolves,  is  not  a  itatiomry 
point,  but  a  flight  motion  is  given  to  the  centre  whilft  the 
work  is  revolving  upon  it,  the  tool  being  all  the  while 
ilationary  ;  the  furface  of  the  figure  which  it  forms  will  be, 
of  courfe,  out  of  round,  ;'.  c.  it  will  deviate  from  the  circular 
figure  as  much,  and  as  often,  as  the  motion  is  given  to  the 
centre. 

The  art  of  turning  curiofities  in  wood  or  ivory,  is  one  of 
thofe  which  is  bell  adapted,  of  any  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
as  an  amufement  for  perfons  who  either  have  leifure  to  apply 
to  fuch  fubjefts,  or  who  require  relaxation  from  mental 
ftudies  :  it  has  long  been  a  favourite  purfuit  of  many  gentle- 
men, and  the  machines  they  employ  are  very  ingenioufly  con- 
ftrucled.  The  curious  in  this  art  reckon  two  points  of  per- 
fection in  their  works,  one  where  the  extreme  delicacy,  or 
elegance,  of  the  objecl  renders  it  admirable,  and  the  other  is 
confidered  from  the  difficulties  of  the  execution  ;  the  former 
may  be  judged  by  all  perfons  polfeifed  of  good  tafte,  but  to 
judge  of  the  latter  requires  fome  knowledge  of  the  art,  or,  at 
leaft,  fo  far  as  to  know  that  the  lathe  will  form  only  fuch  arti- 
cles as  are  perfectly  circular,  all  the  parts  having  a  common 
axis  ;  therefore  the  fpecimens  of  turning  are  to  be  more  or 
lefs  efteemed,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  oppofed  to  the 
circular  figure.  This  .art  was  more  cultivated  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  at  prefent,  and  more  curious  fpecimens  were 
then  produced,  fuch  as  hollow  balls  of  ivory,  containing 
many  excentric  figures,  formed  within  each  other,  all  being 
cut  from  the  fame  folid  piece,  and  every  one  beautifully 
ornamented  upon  the  furface,  although  only  fmall  holes 
were  left  through  them  to  gain  accefs  to  the  interior  ones  : 
this  was  carried  fo  far  as  to  form  twelve  balls  of  ivory  one 
within  the  other.  A  great  colle&ion  of  curiofities  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  in  a  French  work  entitled  "  Recueil  d'Ou- 
vragesCurieux  dansle  Cabinet  deM.  Grollier  deServir,"  4to. 
Lyons,  1719.  This  contains  drawings  of  fome  very  curious 
articles  ;  but  although  the  art  is  not  fo  generally  pradtifed 
at  the  prefent  day  as  formerly,  the  machines  which  are  now 
invented  are  vaitly  fuperior,  and,  with  the  lame  attention, 
would  doubtlefs  admit  of  the  curiofities  being  equally  ex- 
tended. Mefl'rs.  Holtzapffel  and  Deyerlien,  of  Cockfpur- 
ftreet,  London,  have  made  many  improvements  in  the  conflruc- 
tion  of  rofe  engines,  which  they  execute,  as  well  as  all  other  tools, 
for  ornamental  turning,  in  the  mod  finifhed  It  vie.  We  have  ob- 
tained drawingsof  one  of  thefe,  feeP/rt/cIII.  Engines,  in  which 
fig,  6.  is  an  elevation  in  front  of  the  machine.  AABB  is 
the  wooden  frame  ;  D,  the  large  foot-wheel,  tc  give  motion 
to  the  mandrel,  or  fpindle,  T  T,  by  the  band  and  pulley  F. 
The  work  is  fixed  in  a  chuck  I,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
mandrel  ;  and  the  tool  is  held  by  the  flide-relt  K,  which, 
though  it  has  the  means  of  moving  the  tool  a  fmall  quantity, 
to  adjuft  it  to  the  radius  of  the  role,  or  figure  intended  to 
be  cut,  ft i  11  it  will  firmly  retain  the  pofition  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  upper  part,  A,  of  the  frame  of  the  machine 
is  made  of  mahogany,  but  has  within  it  a  caff. iron  frame, 
conlilting  of  two  bars,  or  bearers,  which  being  placed  pa- 
rallel, and  at  a  fmall  diltance  afunder,  leave  a  groove  or 
opening  between  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cheeks  of 
any  other  lathe,  for  the  reception  of  the  tenon,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  back  puppet  (lhewn  by  the  dotted  lines)  L, 
which  is  ufed  to  fupport  the  end  cf  a  long  piece  of  work  ; 
though  this  is  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  the  work  can  only 
be  turned  circular,  when  the  back  centre  fupports  it.  All 
work  which  is  to  be  figure-turned  mult  be  held  in  a  chuck, 
fcrewed  on  to  the  end  of  the  mandrel  T  ;  becaufe  it  is  only 
the  mandrel  which  is  moveable,  to  give  thofe  deviations 
from  the  circular  figure,  which  are  neceiiary  to  form  the 


figured  work.  Fortius  purpofe,  the  two  ftandards,  G  and 
H,  which  fupport  the  mandrel,  are  not  firmly  fixed  to  the 
bed,  A,  of  the  machine,  as  in  other  turning-lathes;  but 
they  defcend  between  the  cheeks  or  caft-iron  bed,  almoft  as 
low  as  the  bottom  of  the  mahogany  bed  A,  and  have  there 
an  axis  P  (dotted),  which  is  parallel  to  the  mandrel,  and 
fupported  on  pivots  at  its  ends  ;  thefe  pivots  being  received 
in  pieces  of  caft-iron,  defcending  from  the  checks,  and 
ftrengthened  by  the  iron  bar,  Q,  extended  between  them. 
The  two  ftandards,  G,  H,  are  formed  of  one  piece,  and 
have  a  ftrong  bracing  of  iron  between  them,  in  addition  to 
the  axis  P  ;  but  this  cannot  be  feen  in  the  figure,  becaufe  it 
is  concealed  between  the  cheeks  of  the  bed  O.  The  ofcil- 
lating  motion  is  given  to  the  mandrel  by  means  of  metal 
rofettes  M  :  thefe  are  wheels,  fixed  upon  the  mandrel,  each 
having  its  periphery  indented  and  curved  with  a  waving 
line,  as  fhewn  at  M,  fig.  7.  The  rofettes  are  afted  upon  by 
a  fmall  roller,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  piece  n,  which  is  fup- 
ported by  a  triangular  bar  m,  fixed  parallel  to  the  mandrel, 
upon  the  upper  ends  ot  curved  arms,  as  (hewn  in  both 
figures.  Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the  mandrel  revolves, 
the  eminences  and  depreflions  of  the  rofette,  applying  them- 
felves  to  the  roller  of  the  piece  n,  which  is  Ilationary,  will 
caufe  a  vibrating  or  oicillating  motion  of  the  mandrel,  and 
the  frame,  G  H,  which  contains  it.  A  ftrong  fpring  is 
placed  within  the  cavity  of  the  bed  A,  and  applied  to  the 
frame  of  the  mandrel ;  fo  that  it  inclines  the  latter  always 
towards  the  central  or  vertical  pofition,  that  is,  the  pofition. 
when  the  line  of  the  mandrel  is  produced,  would  pafs  ex- 
actly through  the  point  of  the  (crew  of  the  back  puppet  L  ; 
therefore,  when  the  protuberant  or  waved  parts  of  the 
rofette  caufes  the  mandrel  to  depart  from  this  fituation,  the 
fpring  will  be  bent,  and  ready  to  force  it  back,  the  inflant 
the  curvature  of  the  rolette  will  permit.  The  fpring  is 
(lightly  curved,  and  placed  in  the  fpace  between  the  infides 
of  the  iron  cheeks  of  the  bed  and  the  frame  of  the  mandrel, 
fo  that  the  middle  of  the  curved  part  acts  thereupon,  and 
the  two  ends  bear  againft  the  inlide  of  the  frame,  to  give 
the  re-arllion.  Seventeen  different  rofettes  are  placed  upon 
the  mandrel,  as  fhewn  in  a  duller  at  M,  each  being  of  a 
different  pattern.  Several  are  of  the  kind  fhewn  in  Jig.  7, 
that  is,  fcolloped  out  with  waves  or  concave  depreflions, 
but  differing  in  the  number  of  waves  from  12,  as  in  the 
figure,  to  144,  which  will,  therefore,  be  very  minute. 
The  focket  for  the  piece  n  can  be  fixed,  by  its  clamp  fcrew, 
upon  any  part  of  the  triangular  bar  m,  to  bring  it  oppofite 
any  one  of  the  rolettes  which  is  required  to  be  ufed.  Other 
rofettes,  inftead  of  having  waves  or  concave  depreflions,  as 
(hewn  in  Jg.  7,  have  convex  protuberances.  In  either  cafe, 
when  the  pattern  is  very  fine,  the  roller  upon  the  end  of  the 
bearing-piece,  n,  cannot  be  admitted,  becaufe  its  curvature 
would  not  be  fufficiently  rapid  to  fuffer  it  to  fall  into  the 
depreflions.  In  thefe  cafes,  therefore,  the  end  of  the 
piece  «  is  ufed  for  the  contact,  being  rounded,  and  well 
hardened  and  polifhed,  to  diminilh  as  much  as  poflible  the 
friflion  of  the  rofette  revolving,   whilft  in  contadt  with  it. 

The  Hide -reft,  which  fupports  the  tool,  is  next  to  be  de- 
fcribed  :  the  manner  in  which  it  applies  to  a  piece  of  work, 
when  fixed  in  a  chuck  at  the  end  of  the  mandrel,  is  fhewn  in 
Jig.  6,  whilfl^jj.  1 1  and  12  are  on  a  larger  fcale  to  defcribe 
it  minutely.  The  reft  can  be  fattened  at  any  part  of  the  bed, 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  foot,  which  is  fupported  on  the  bed, 
A,  of  the  lathe,  and  is  divided  with  a  dove-tailed  groove  in 
the  under  fide,  to  receive  the  head  of  a  fcrew-bolt,  going  down 
through  the  lathe-bed,  and  fixing  it  at  any  place  by  a  thumb- 
nut,  as  fhewn  at  k,  Jig.  6  ;  the  groove  in  the  foot  is  for  tliv 
purpofe  of  allowing  the  reft  to  be  moved  to  and  from  the 
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centre  of  the  lathe,  to  adjuft  it  to  the  diameter  of  the  work 
which  is  turning.  The  foot  has  a  ftrong  cylindrical  pin 
fixed  upright  in  the  end  of  it,  and  this  is  fitted  into  a  corre- 
fponding  focket  S,  formed  out  of  a  folid  piece,  with  the 
lower  Aider  K  of  the  reft  ;  a  clamp-fcrew  in  the  fide  fixes  the 
focket  faft  upon  the  pin,  and  there  is  a  wheel  s,  cut  with 
notches,  at  the  bottom  of  the  focket,  with  a  catch  /,  fixed 
upon  the  foot  R,  to  engage  its  teeth  and  hold  it  faft  ;  by 
which  means  the  Aiders,  K,  can  be  fixed,  and  held  faft  at  any 
required  angle  with  the  mandrel,  for  purpofes  we  (hall  here- 
after mention. 

The  upper  part  of  the  flide-reft  confifts  of  two  hori- 
zontal Aiders,  K  aftd^,  placed  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
each  other  ;  to  ene  of  thefe  the  tool  is  firmly  attached,,  and 
by  means  of  fcrews  with  handles,  the  Aiders  and  the  tool 
can  be  moved  in  any  direction,  to  follow  the  tool  to  the 
work  ;  K,  in  both  figures,  is  a  frame  of  metal,  formed  from 
the  fame  piece  as  the  focket  S  ;  its  upper  furface  is  made 
flat,  and  upon  this  a  Aider,  or  flat  plate,  ee,  is  fitted,  to  move 
with  freedom  and  precifion.  A  fcrew  is  mounted  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  frame,  and  is  tapped  into  a  piece  of  metal,  projeft- 
ingfrom  the  lower  fide  of  the  Aider,  fo  that  the  fcrew,  when 
turned  round  by  a  handle  d,  fitted  on  its  fquare  end,  advances, 
or  draws  back  the  Aider,  which  is  guided  in  a  right  line  by 
two  pieces  of  brafs,  fcrewcd  to  the  under  fide  of  it,  to  form 
a  dove-tailed  groove,  to  which  the  edges  of  the  frame  K 
are  fitted  very  accurately  :  upon  this  Aider  a  frame,  or  two 
rulers,  are  fcrewed,  having  a  fecond  fteel  Aider  g,  fitted  in  the 
dove -tailed  groove  formed  between  them,  and  provided  with 
a  fcrew  i,  as  the  former,  to  move  it.  This  upper  Aider 
carries  a  piece  of  metal,  with  a  fquare  hole  through  it,  in  the 
direftion  of  its  length,  to  receive  the  tool  k,  and  a  fcrew 
at  top  to  faften  it  in.  The  Aide-reft  being  mounted  in  the 
manner  of  fig.  6,  upon  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  the  upper  Aider, 
g,  is  parallel  with  the  mandrel,  and  the  lower  one  perpen- 
dicular thereto.  For  turning  flat  or  face  work,  the  tool 
is  put  as  there  (hewn.  Now,  by  turning  the  fcrew,  i,  of 
the  upper  Aider,  the  tool  advances  to  a  contaft  with  the 
work,  which  is  mounted  in  a  chuck,  as  in  the  figure  ;  then 
by  the  other  fcrew,  d,  it  is  moved  acrofs  the  face  of  the 
work,  turning  it  as  it  proceeds  to  a  perfectly  flat  furface. 
For  turning  a  cylinder,  mounted  between  centers,  the  Aide- 
reft  is  to  be  turned  one  quarter  round  upon  the  pin  in  the 
focket  S,  fo  that  the  upper  Aider  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
mandrel,  and  the  lower  one  parallel  thereto  ;  in  this  cafe, 
the  upper  Aider  muft  be  moved,  to  adjuft  the  tool  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  intended  work,  and  the  lower  Aider  is  moved  by 
its  handle  d,  to  carry  the  tool  along  the  length  of  the  cylinder, 
and  cut  it  as  it  goes.  The  whole  reft  can  be  fixed  at  any  part 
of  the  bed,  and  can  be  moved  inftantly  if  required.  The  Aide- 
reft  will  alfo  turn  cones  by  the  following  contrivance  :  the 
plate,  or  dove-tailed  groove  fupporting  the  upper  Aider,  g, 
may  be  turned  round  upon  the  plate  ee,  and  taltencd  at  any 
inclination  by  a  fcrew  paffmg  through  a  circular  groove  in 
the  plate.  By  this  means,  the  upper  Aider  is  inclined,  in 
any  required  angle,  to  the  mandrel,  and  will  then  turn  a 
cone,  either  hollow  or  folid.  The  flide-reft  prefents  the 
tool  fo  firmly  to  the  work,  that  it  will  not  retreat  in  the 
leaft  when  any  protuberance  comes  by,  but  cuts  it  away, 
if  the  drain  is  not  fo  great  as  to  break  the  tool  :  but  of  this 
there  is  no  danger  if  it  be  properly  managed,  becaufe  the 
fcrews  advance  the  tool  fo  flowly,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
pufh  it  forwards  fuddenly,  as  it  is  often  unavoidable  in  turn- 
ing by  hand.  The  Aiders  are  often  divided  into  inches  and 
lubdivifions,  by  which  the  work  can  be  made  cxaftly  to  any 
dimenfions  without  trouble,  or  two  things  may  be  fitted 
exactly  together.   The  upper  Aider,  g ,  has  a  graduated  arc  to 
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(hew  the  angle  of  inclination  which  it  makes  with  the  lower 
one,  when  fet  for  turning  cones,  fo  that  a  hollow  cone 
being  bored  out  in  a  chuck,  a  folid  plug  may  at  once  be 
turned  to  fit  it,  without  trial,  the  reft  making  it  certainly 
of  the  true  angle. 

The  lathe  is  put  in  motion  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  the 
foot  of  the  fturner.  The  latter,  when  the  work  is  to  be 
turned  or  reduced  to  the  circular  figure,  as  in  any  common 
lathe  ;  and  the  former,  when  the  work,  after  being  turned, 
is  to  be  ornamented,  an  operation  which,  from  its  delicacy, 
requires  a  very  regular  motion. 

When  the  machine  is  turned  by  the  foot,  it  is  done  by  the 
prefture  upon  the  treadle  E,  which  ac\s  upon  the  crank  C, 
on  the  axis  of  the  foot-wheel,  or  fly-wheel,  D.  The  motion  is 
communicated  from  the  treadle  by  a  crank-hook,  or  con- 
necting rod,  a,  faftened  to  the  crank  of  the  wheel,  by  a  collar 
embracing  and  turning  round  at  the  upper  end.  When  the 
foot  pulhes  down  the  treadle,  it  gives  the  wheel  a  rotative 
motion  ;  and  when  the  crank  has  been  drawn  to  the  loweft 
point,  the  momentum  which  the  wheel  has  thus  acquired, 
draws  up  the  treadle,  and  thus,  by  the  alternate  preflure  of 
the  foot,  and  the  momentum  of  the  wheel,  the  motion  is 
regularly  continued.  The  wheel  is  made  of  caft  iron,  and 
fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis  ;  it  has  two  rims  of 
different  fizes,  and  the  furface  of  each  is  made  conical,  and 
cut  with  three  annular  grooves,  which  are  receffed,  with  an 
angle  at  the  bottom,  fo  as  not  to  have  a  flat  bottom.  This 
form  is  advantageous,  on  account  of  the  band  having  more 
power  to  turn  the  wheel  F.  Thefe  different  grooves  are 
made,  in  order  to  give  different  degrees  of  velocity  to  the 
lathe,  or  to  increafe  the  power.  The  axle  of  the  wheel  is 
made  of  wrought-iron,  except  the  pivots  or  centers,  and  it 
is  bent  in  the  middle  to  form  the  crank  C  :  the  pivots  at  the 
ends  are  made  of  hard  fteel,  welded  to  the  iron  parts  of  the 
axle.  The  band  which  cannefts  the  fly  and  mandrel  is  made 
of  catgut,  of  fuch  thicknefs  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may 
require,  and  is  either  fpliced  at  the  joining  of  the  two  ends, 
or  they  are  faftened  together  by  a  fteel  hook  and  eye.  The 
band  may  be  either  tightened,  by  (hifting  it  to  other  grooves 
in  the  great  wheel,  or  in  the  pulley  F,  of  the  mandrel  ;  or 
otherwife  by  a  Aiding-piece  in  the  leg  B,  which  is  regulated 
by  a  fcrew  x. 

The  motion  for  the  hand  is  given  by  a  fmall  handle  Ot_fig.  6; 
this  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a  fpindle,  which  at  the  other 
end  carries  a  fmall  wheel  N,  communicating  by  a  band  with 
the  great  wheel  D.  The  fpindle  is  lupported  in  a  frame, 
which  is  attached  to  the  lathe-frame,  by  a  centre  or  joint,  on 
which  it  can  be  raifed  up,  and  fixed  by  a  toothed  feftor,  to 
tighten  the  band  when  it  ia  required. 

The  pulley  F  has  three  or  four  grooves,  of  different  fizes, 
to  receive  the  band,  and  by  this  means  the  mandrel  may  be 
turned  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  and  made  to  ac- 
commodate itfelf  to  the  length  of  the  band.  The  wheel 
N  is  made  in  the  lame  manner. 

When  a  piece  of  work  is  to  be  made  in  the  rofe  engine, 
it  is  firft  turned  true  to  the  fize  and  figure,  and  then 
poliflied,  before  it  is  ornamented :  therefore  the  machine  is 
lirft  fet  to  turn  circular.  For  this  purpofe,  the  piece  n,_fig.  7, 
is  withdrawn,  fo  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rofette,  and 
a  head  at  2,  Jig.  6,  being  turned,  it  fhoots  a  double  bolt, 
which  locks  the  frame  G  H  faft  in  its  perpendicular  pofltion ; 
that  i;,  when  the  point  of  the  back  centre-fcrew  L  will  be 
exactly  in  the  line  of  the  mandrel,  the  frame  being  thus  ren- 
dered immoveable,  the  machine  will  turn  the  lame  as  any 
common  lathe.  If  the  work  is  of  conlidcrablc  length,  it 
mull  be  fupported  at  the  end  by  the  back  centre  L,  at 
leaft  whilft  it  is  turned  circular,  previous  to  being  ornamented. 
4D  The 
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The  back  puppet,  L,  is  made  of  caft-iron,  and  is  fitted  upon 
the  caft-iron  bearers,  on  which  it  can  be  fixed  at  the  re- 
quired diftance  from  the  mandrel  by  a  vertical  fcrew  under- 
neath, and  a  nut,  which  comes  in  contact  with  a  horizontal 
plate  or  wafiier  below  the  faid  bearers.  Itscentrefcrewhasa 
fharp  conical  point  to  fapport  the  work,  and  there  is  a  clamp- 
fcrew  at  top  to  fallen  the  centre-fcrew,  to  prevent  it  from 
running  baek. 

The  methods  of  fixing  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  mandrel 
whillt  it  is  turned  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  in  almoit  every 
inltance  :  in  general,  it  is  held  in  a  piece  of  wood,  I,  called  a 
chuck,  which  is  fcrewed  upon  the  nofe  of  the  mandrel  T, 
and  being  bored,  or  turned  out  in  the  manner  of  a  cup,  the 
piece  of  wood  or  ivory  which  is  to  be  turned  its  driven  into 
it  by  a  mallet  till  it  is  firmly  fixed  :  the  wood  is,  of  courfe, 
cut  nearly  to  a  circular  figure,  before  it  is  fixed  in  the  chuck ; 
it  is  then  wrought  with  a  (harp  triangular  pointed  tool,  l>, 
which  being  fixed  in  the  reft,  and  advanced  to  the  work  by 
the  fcrew  ;',  cuts  fmall  contiguous  grooves  on  the  furface, 
till  it  has  broken  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  removed  all 
exuberances.  The  tool  being  gradually  advanced  by  its 
fcrews  d  and  i,  as  is  required,  the  work  is  reduced  at 
length  nearly  to  its  intended  fize  and  figure,  but  will  be 
wholly  covered  with  fmall  grooves  :  to  remove  thefe,  and 
render  the  work  even,  another  tool  is  next  ufed  ;  this  is 
formed  like  a  narrow  duffel,  but  made  very  thick,  and  with 
an  obtufe  edge,  which  is  only  bevelled  on  the  under  fide  : 
its  edge  will  remove  the  eminences  between  the  grooves  left 
by  the  firft  tool.  The  work  is  then  fmoothed,  by  applying  to 
it  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  the  blade  of  a  broken  knife  bevelled 
away  ;  this  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  work  is  followed  up 
with  it,  that  its  fharp  edge  may  fcrape  away  any  roughnefs 
left  by  the  tools.  To  polifh  the  wood,  a  piece  of  feal-fkin, 
Dutch  reed,  or  glafs  paper,  is  held  by  the  hand  upon  the 
work  as  it  runs  round,  and  it  cuts  away  a  fine  powder,  mak- 
ing the  work  fmooth  enough  to  receive  a  polifh.  This  is 
raifed  by  firft  applying  a  piece  of  bees-wax,  till  the  work  is 
flightly  covered  with  it,  then  afterwards  burnifhing  or 
polifhing  it,  by  holding  a  fiat  piece  of  hard  wood  upon  it. 
The  finifh  can  be  given  by  the  friction  of  a  coarfe  woollen 
rag,  lightly  fmeared  with  olive  oil. 

Ivory  is  turned  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  but  is  polifhed 
with  chalk  and  water,  and  afterwards  by  the  friction  of  a 
woollen  cloth  ;  or,  if  it  is  firft  touched  with  an  oily  rag,  and 
rubbed  off  with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  it  will  have  a  very  fine 
furface. 

This  is  only  the  fame  procefs  as  is  ufed  for  ordinary  turn- 
ing ;  but  when  the  work  is  finifhed  in  this  manner,  the  orna- 
menting is  began  by  releafing  the  bolt,  2,  of  the  mandrel- 
frame  G  H,  and  chufing  the  rofette  beft  adapted  to  the 
pattern  which  is  required.  The  piece,  n,  is  fet  upon  the  tri- 
angular bar,  to  be  in  contact  with  its  wave,  and  will  thus  give 
the  ofcillating  motion,  as  before  defcribed  ;  fo  that  when  the 
tool  is  applied  to  the  work,  it  will  produce  a  waved  or  in- 
dented furface,  or  outline,  correfponding  with  the  figure 
of  the  rofette,  inftead  of  the  circular  figure  produced  by  the 
common  lathe. 

If  the  ornamenting  is  to  be  performed  upon  a  flat  furface, 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  lid  or  top  of  a  box,  it  is  chucked, 
as  (hewn  inftg.  6,  and  the  point  of  the  tool  being  applied  to 
it,  will  cut  a  waved  line.  To  do  this  more  conveniently, 
the  Aider,  g ,  is  advanced  to  the  work,  by  preffing  it  with 
the  hand  inftead  of  the  fcrew  i ;  for,  by  lifting  up  a  fmall 
fpriDg  catch,  of  which  the  tail  is  feen  plainly  at  3,  _/ff-  6, 
the  Aider  is  releafed  from  the  nut  of  the  fcrew  i,  which  has 
no  other  attachment  to  the  Aider  than  by  a  tooth  on  this 
catch  entering  into  z  notch  in  the  nut,  and  it  is  prefled  into 


the  notch  by  a  fcrew  /.  Now,  by  releafing  the  fcrew  /, 
lifting  up  the  catch  3,  and  drawing  back  the  Aider,  the 
tooth  of  the  catch  falls  behind  the  nut  of  the  fcrew,  in- 
ftead of  being  in  the  notch  ;  it  will,  therefore,  form  a 
flop,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  tool,  though  it  allows  it 
to  be  drawn  back  to  clear  the  work,  and  alfo  to  be  pufhed 
up  towards  it  by  the  hand,  to  cut  the  line,  the  flop  regu- 
lating the  depth  of  the  line,  as  the  hand  can  advance  the 
Aider  no  farther  when  it  meets  the  nut. 

In  this  manner,  a  waved  line  is  engraved  round  the  edge 
of  it,  fuch  as  is  Aievvn  in  Jig.  9,  the  breadth  of  the  line  being 
determined  by  the  depth  to  which  the  point  ot  the  tool  is 
regulated  to  penetrate,  by  turning  the  fcrew  i.  The  outer 
line  being  thus  finifhed,  the  tool  is  now  withdrawn  to  clear 
the  work,  and  the  fcrew,  d,  of  the  great  Aider  being  turned 
a  fmall  quantity,  the  point  of  the  tool  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  work  ;  here,  by  puthing  up  the  tool,  an- 
other line  is  defcribed ;  then  a  third  within  the  fecond,  and 
fo  on,  at  equal  diftances,  until  they  reach  the  centre  :  this 
makes  a  very  pretty  ornament,  as  in  Jig.  9.  It  fhould  be 
obferved,  that  as  each  line  has  the  fame  number  of  waves, 
or  indentations,  they  will  neceffarily  grow  very  fine  as  they 
approach  towards  the  centre  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  as  the 
deviation  from  the  circular  figure  is  equal  in  the  fmalleit  as 
well  as  the  largeft  rings,  it  follows,  that  the  curves  of  the 
waves  of  each  ring,  or  line,  will  vary  in  a  very  gradual  and 
pleafmg  manner,  being  Aightly  curved  at  the  circumference, 
and  more  rapidly  towards  the  centre.  This  pattern  admits  of 
great  variety,  by  employing  different  rofettes,  fine  or  coarfe, 
concave  or  convex  ;  but  it  will  always  have  the  waves  included 
in  itraight  lines  directed  to  the  centre.  A  very  pretty  varia- 
tion is  made  by  turning  the  rofette  round  upon  the  mandrel  a 
very  fmall  quantity  every  time  before  a  frefh  line  is  defcribed. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  rofettes  are  not  fixed  fall  upon  the 
mandrel,  but  are  fitted  thereupon,  fo  as  to  admit  of  turning 
round,  being  moved  by  a  fmall  fcrew  at  the  end  towards 
H.  As  an  example  of  the  ufe  of  this  movement,^.  10.  is 
given,  which  confifts  of  a  rofe  of  twenty-four  waves.  In 
this,  after  drawing  the  exterior  line,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former,  when  the  Aider  is  fet  for  the  fecond,  the  rofette  is 
turned  round  upon  the  mandrel  a  quantity  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  a  wave,  or  one-ninty-fixth  part  of  the  whole  cir- 
cle :  thevcircle  is  now  defcribed,  and  its  waves  will  not  fall 
exadtly  within  thofe  of  the  former,  but  a  little  advanced 
therefrom.  The  next  time  a  circle  is  to  he  drawn,  the  ro- 
fette is  again  drifted,  and  fo  on.  As  thi6  is  a  quantity  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  fpace  between  the  waves,  it  is  plain 
that  at  every  fourth  line  the  waves  will  fall  in  lines  drawn 
towards  the  centre.  Still  this  will  not  affeft  the  ap- 
pearance, which  will  be  totally  different  from  the  former, 
{Jig.  9.)  and  very  fuperior  to  it.  The  concentric  lines,  in 
either  of  thefe  patterns,  are  made  exaftly  at  equal  diftances, 
by  means  of  the  divifions  before-mentioned,  upon  the  Aider 
K,  or  otherwife  by  divifions  made  upon  a  head,  which  is 
fitted  upon  the  end  of  the  fcrew  d;  and  the  rofettes  are  fet 
exactly  to  the  quantity  they  are  intended  to  be  turned 
round,  by  means  of  divifions  made  upon  the  edge  of  a  cir- 
cular plate,  which  is  tiled  faft  upon  the  mandrel,  towards 
the  end  H,  and  a  line  or  mark  upon  the  laft  rofette  applies 
to  it.  The  fcrew  which  effects  the  movement  is  fup- 
ported  in  bearings  upon  this  plate,  and  acts  in  the  teeth  of 
a  wheel,  fixed  within  the  hollow  of  the  laft  rofette.  By  this 
means,  when  the  fcrew  is  turned  round  by  a  key,  it 
caufes  all  the  rofettes  to  turn  round  together  any  quantity 
which  the  divifions  on  the  circle  indisate.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, great  varieties  of  patterns  may  be  made,  and  they 
may  be  greatly  diverfified  by  fhifting  the  rofettes  alter- 
1 1  nately 
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nately  in  contrary  direftions  :  thus,  after  eight,  twelve,  or 
any  other  number  of  rings  have  been  drawn,  by  gradually  fhift- 
ing  them  each  time,  as  before  defcribcd.  By  reverfingthe 
fhifting  movement  to  the  oppofite  direction,  a  total  change 
will  be  produced  ;  and  continuing  in  this  manner  for  eight 
or  twelve  more  circles,  the  rofettes  are  again  to  be  advanced 
in  the  firlt-mentioned  direction,  and  continued  for  eight  or 
twelve.  This  method  produces  a  curious  effeft,  and  admits 
of  much  variety  in  the  patterns. 

After  having  drawn  a  waved  line,  the  rofette  may  be  ad- 
vanced half  a  divifion,  and  then  another  line  drawn,  without 
altering  the  (lide-reft.  By  this  means,  the  two  waved  lines 
will  interfcft  each  other,  and  make  a  number  of  loops  like 
a  chain  of  beads.  A  number  of  concentric  lines  of  this  fort, 
drawn  upon  a  circle,  is  very  handfome. 

We  have  now  {hewn  the  principal  diftinftions  of  the 
patterns  which  can  be  defcribed  upon  a  flat  furface ;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  from  the  number  of  the  rofettes,  a  very  nu- 
merous fuit  of  curious  combinations  can  be  made.  An  ellip- 
tical and  an  excentric  chuck  are  adapted  to  this  machine, 
to  fcrew  on  at  T  :  a  new  field  is  thus  opened,  which  is  fo 
cxtenfive  as  to  exercife  conftantly  the  tafte  and  fancy  of  the 
operator,  in  producing  new  combinations,  and  renders  the 
machine  a  fource  of  the  moil  interelling  amufement.  The 
elliptical  and  excentric  chucks,  when  applied  to  a  common 
lathe,  will  form  a  great  many  interefting  patterns,  but  are 
vailly  more  extenfive  with  the  rofe  engine.  Their  conftruc- 
tion  will  be  defcribed  under  Turning.  It  is  fufficient  here 
to  fay,  that  by  the  elliptical  chuck,  the  waved  lines  may  be 
drawn  in  ellipfes,  inflead  of  circles  ;  and  by  the  excentric, 
■feveral  fmall  waved  circles,  or  ellipfes,  can  be  arranged 
round  the  circumference  of  a  larger  circle,  and  their  inter- 
feftions  produce  a  very  pretty  effeft. 

Another  fpecies  of  rofe-turning  is  performed  upon  the 
furface  of  a  cylinder,  globe,  or  cone  ;  whereas  that  which 
we  have  delcribed  is  only  upon  the  flat  furface  of  a  circular 
piece,  or  end  of  the  cylinder.  To  ornament  the  furface  of 
the  cylinder,  the  (lide-reft  is  turned  round  one-fourth  of  a 
circle,  as  before  defcribed,  for  forming  the  cylinder ;  fo 
that  the  long  Aider  becomes  parallel  to  the  mandrel.  In 
this  way  the  whole  furface  of  the  cylinder  may  be  waved  ; 
but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  advance  the  tool  very  gra- 
dually, becaufe  it  will  not  cut  fo  readily  as  when  turning 
circular  work.  By  dividing  the  length  of  the  cylinder  into 
fmall  equal  portions,  and  by  fhifting  the  rofettes  every  time 
one  of  thefe  is  finifhed,  the  waves  may  be  made  to  follow 
each  other  in  a  fpiral  direction  round  the  cylinder ;  or,  by 
a  proper  rofette  ufed  in  this  manner,  very  elegant  patterns 
of  balket-work  may  be  formed. 

There  is  another  movement  of  the  rofe  lathe,  which  we 
have  not  yet  defcribed :  this  is  called  the  pumping.  It  is 
principally  ufed  for  defcribing  waved  lines  upon  the  furface 
of  a  cylinder  ;  that  is,  the  furface  is  left  cylindrical,  but 
the  lines  are  waved  in  the  direftion  of  the  length  of  the  cy- 
linder, or  alternately  towards  its  ends.  This  is  effected  by 
making  the  mandrel  move  end-ways  in  its  bearings :  for 
which  purpofe,  the  necks  upon  which  it  turns  are  made  ex- 
actly cylindrical,  and  fitted  very  correftly  to  flcel  collars, 
which  are  fixed  into  the  ftandards,  G,  H.  It  has  there- 
fore, liberty  to  Hide  end-ways  in  its  collars,  when  the 
pumping  motion  is  required.  This  is  given  by  rofettes 
waved  upon  the  edge  or  fide,  and  afting  againft  the  fide  of 
a  piece  of  ftecl,  fuch  as  n,  Jig.  7.  A  ipring,  pt  fig-  6,  is 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  frame,  and  afts  againll  iliu  moulder 
of  the  mandrel,  to  force  it  end-ways,  and  keep  the  rofette 
always  in  contact  with  the  piece  of  ft  eel.  The  rofettes,  M, 
are  cut  in  a  waved  manner  upon  their  fides,  as  well  as  upon 


their  circumferences ;  and  thus  a  variety  of  pumping  ro- 
fettes are  obtained.  By  this  means,  curious  waving  line» 
may  be  drawn  round  a  cylinder ;  or,  if  the  motions  firil 
defcribed  are  ufed  in  combination  with  the  pumping,  the 
furface  of  the  cylinder  may  be  waved,  at  the  fame  time  that 
waved  lines  are  drawn  upon  it.  In  this  cafe,  the  two  ro- 
fettes employed  muft  have  the  fame  number  of  waves. 
When  the  pumping  motion  is  ufed  upon  face  or  flat 
work,  fuch  as  is  (hewn  in  Jig.  6,  it  produces  very  agreeable 
effects,  by  rendering  the  waves  of  the  line,  which  the  tool 
cuts,  alternately  deeper  and  fhallower,  fo  as  to  give  fine 
and  ftrong  ftrokes  alternately,  in  the  manner  of  fine  writing  : 
or,  if  the  tool  is  not  fet  fo  deep,  they  will  only  be  cut  on 
one  fide  of  the  wave,  and  diminifhing  gradually,  will  not  be 
feen  on  the  other,  and  thus  produce  a  number  of  new 
patterns ;  as  the  waved  lines  will  confift  of  detached  ftrokes, 
cut  fine  at  each  end,  and  deep  in  the  middle. 

Many  patterns  may  be  cut  very  expeditioufiy  in  the  rofe 
engine  by  means  of  fcrew  tools  :  thefe  tools  are  formed  like 
a  broad  chiffel,  but  the  edge  is  cut  with  notches,  fo  as  to 
prefent  a  number  of  points  inftead  of  one  continued  edge. 
Thefe  points  are  very  exaftly  equidiftant,  being  intended  to 
cut  fcrews  ;  and  therefore  the  teeth  are  of  the  proper  figure 
to  form  the  threads  thereof.  By  a  tool  of  this  kind  fix  or 
eight  lines  may  be  cut  at  one  operation,  inftead  of  the  trouble 
of  altering  the  flide-reft,  and  cutting  each  feparately  ;  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  certainty  of  cutting  them  all  to  the 
fame  depth,  and  exaftly  equidiftant.  The  mode  of  cutting 
fcrews  by  this  tool  is  called  cutting  flying,  and  is  thus  per- 
formed in  the  rofe,  or  in  any  common  lathe,  without  a  (lide- 
reft.  The  intended  fcrew  being  turned  cylindrical,  the  points 
of  the  tool  are  applied  to  its  furface,  fo  that  they  will  cut, 
and  the  tool  is  regularly  advanced  up  towards  the  mandrel  as 
it  turns  round  :  its  teeth  will,  therefore,  inftead  of  defcribing 
circles,  trace  the  fpirals  of  a  fcrew  on  the  work  ;  and  if  the 
advancement  is  timed  fo  exaftly  that  in  one  revolution  the 
tool  is  advanced  the  exaft  quantity  of  a  fpace  between  two 
adjacent  teeth,  then  the  fecond  tooth  will,  at  the  end  of  a 
revolution,  fall  into  the  fpiral  cut  by  the  firft  tooth,  and  one 
complete  fpiral  being  thus  obtained,  it  guides  the  whole  tool, 
by  means  of  the  fecond  tooth,  regularly  along,  the  firft 
tooth  continuing  to  cut  the  fpiral  forwards  till  a  third  tooth 
lays  hold,  then  a  fourth,  and  fo  on,  till  the  required  length 
of  a  fcrew  is  cut.  The  trace  of  a  fcrew  being  thus  made,  the 
tool  is  prclled  deeper,  till  the  threads  are  fully  formed,  the 
turner  taking  care,  every  time,  that  the  end-tooth  of  the 
tool  gets  to  the  end  of  the  fcrew,  to  difengage  it,  and  draw 
it  back,  for  as  it  could  not  advance  any  further  than  the 
(houlder,  it  would  fpoil  all  the  threads  by  cutting  them  to 
circular  rings. 

This  method  requires  great  habit  and  dexterity  to  give  the 
motion  io  exaftly  that  it  will  caufe  the  teeth  to  fall  properly 
into  the  fpirals  cut  by  their  predeceflbrs,  and  that  without 
any  fudden  advance  at  the  place,  for  the  fcrew  would  then 
be  what  is  called  drunken,  that  is,  its  threads  would  be 
more  inclined  at  one  part  of  its  revolution  than  at  another,  and 
fuch  a  fcrew  can  never  be  fitted  exaftly  with  its  fellow.  The 
habit  of  cutting  ferews  accurately  with  tin-  lcrcw.toul,  can 
only  be  acquired  by  praftice  and  experience,  the  only  pre- 
caution which  is  taken  being  to  get  the  lathe-wheel  into  a 
regular  motion,  and  at  fuch  a  rate  as  has  been  found,  by  ex- 
perience, will  be  proper  for  the  fize  of  the  thread  intended  to 
be  cut.  The  role  engine  before  us  has  1  very  complete  appa- 
ratus for  cutting  fcrews,  which  defervea  .1  particular  deferip- 
tion.  A  tube  is  fitted  on  the  end  of  the  mandrel  at  0,  its 
circumference  being  cut  with  a  fpiral,  or  fcrew-thtcad  of  the 
degree  of  finenefs  required  :  this  ii  oiled  the  regulator  fcrew. 
4  D  2  H  is 
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H  is  a  Aider,  fitted  to  the  ftandard  H,  and  moved  by  a  (err  w : 
r  is  a  wheel  fixed  to  this  Aider,  and  having  feveral  half-circle 
cavities  cut  in  it,  which  embrace  the  fcrew,  as  fhewn  in  jig- 10 : 
each  cavity  or  focket  has  a  thread  in  it,  correfponding  with 
the  regulator  fcrew.  The  mandrel  being  made,  as  before- 
mentioned,  with  cylindrical  collars  at  each  end,  is  at  liberty 
to  Aide  endways  by  the  movement  of  the  regulator,  when 
the  fcrew  H  draws  up  the  focket  r ;  therefore,  every  thing 
being  prepared  for  cutting  the  thread,  the  fcrew  H  is  turned ; 
this  raifes  up  the  Aider,  and  focket  r,  to  touch  the  regulator  ; 
the  tool  is  then  applied  by  the  Aide-reft,  and  the  lathe  being 
put  in  motion,  the  mandrel  will  move  along  endways,  and 
alfo  the  work  with  it,  fo  that  the  tool  will  cut  a  fcrew,  al- 
though it  is  held  faft  by  the  relt.  In  this  cafe  the  fcrew 
may  be  cut  by  a  (ingle  pointed  tool,  but  it  will  be  better  to 
ufe  a  fcrew  tool  which  is  of  exa&ly  the  fame  thread  as  the 
regulator.  The  turner  ftiould  be  provided  with  a  variety  of 
fets  of  fcrew  tools,  and  as  many  regulators,  o,  correfponding 
to  them,  which  are  made  like  a  tube,  and  fitted  on  the  man- 
drel, being  held  by  a  nut.  The  focket  r,  which  is  made  like  a 
wheel,  jig.  10,  can  be  turned  round  on  its  centre,  and  has 
fix  different  half-circle  notches  cut  in  it,  each  adapted  to  a 
particular  regulator ;  therefore,  by  turning  this  wheel,  /-,  any 
of  the  notches  can  be  applied  to  the  regulator  o,  when  the 
Aider  is  raifed  up  by  the  fcrew  H.  This  fcrew  regulator  may 
be  fometimes  ufed  to  advantage  when  ornamenting  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  ivory,  as  contiguous 
circles,  or  waved  lines,  may  then  be  cut  in  a  fpiral  direction, 
without  moving  the  Aide-reft  to  cut  each  one  feparately. 

Another  part  of  the  rofe  engine  is  for  the  purpofe  of 
turning  fwafrt  work  ;  this  is  circular  work,  but  the  mouldings 
or  other  lines  traced  round  the  cylinder  are  inclined  to  the 
axis.  An  inftance  is  feen  in  the  baluilrades  of  old-faftiioned 
flair-cafes,  where  the  mouldings  are  made  to  fuit  the  in- 
clination of  the  flairs.  To  turn  this  kind  of  work,  a  (teel 
circle,  or  hoop,  V,  is  fitted  on  the  end  rofette  of  the  man- 
drel, fo  that  it  can  be  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  thereto 
at  pleafure  :  by  this  means  it  forms  a  guide  for  the  pumping 
motion,  which  will  fo  regulate  it  as  to  turn  any  work  of  this 
kind,  viz..  with  the  mouldings,  or  other  ornaments,  arranged 
in  lines  round  the  cylinder,  but  thefe  lines  will  incline  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  inftead  of  being  perpendicular  to  it. 

Rose,  in    Geography,    a    town   of    Naples,    in    Calabria 

Citra;  nine  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cofenza Alfo,  a  town  of 

Virginia  ;  20  miles  S.W.  of  Charlotteville. 

Rose  //lands,  Great  and  Little,  two  fmall  iftands  among 
the  Bahamas  ;   12  miles  N.  of  Providence. 

Rose  IJland,  an  lAand  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  W.  coaft  of  America.  N.  lat.  590  35'.  W.  long. 
1460  30'. 

ROSEA,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  eryfipelas, 
or  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

ROSEAU,  in  Geography,  now  "  Charlotte-town,"  the 
capital  of  the  ifiand  of  Dominica,  fituated  in  St.  George's 
parifh  ;  about  feven  leagues  from  Prince  Rupert's  bay  ;  on 
a  point  of  land  on  the  S.W.  fide  of  the  iAand,  which  forms 
two  bays,  vis.  Woodbridge's  bay  N.,  and  Charlotteville 
bay  S.  Rofeau  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  from  Charlotte- 
ville to  Rofeau,  and  moftly  two  furlongs  in  length,  but  of 
an  irregular  fhape.  It  contains  more  than  500  houfes,  be- 
fides  cottages  occupied  by  negroes.  N.  lat.  15°  25'.  W. 
long.  6i°  27'. 

ROSECK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola  ;  eight 
miles  E.  of  Gottfchee. 

ROSEHEARTY,  a  fifhing  town  and  fea-port  of  Scot- 
land,  in  Aberdeenfbire,  with  a  tolerable  harbour  ;  for  the 
•Hiprovemerit  of  which  lord  Gardenltone  bequeathed  by  will 


a  conliderable   fum  of  money  ;  four  miles  W.  of  Frafer- 
burgh.     N.  lat.  570  38'.     W.  long.  2°. 

ROSEINGRAVE,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  en. 
thuiiaftic,  ingenious,  and  worthy  mufician,  of  confiderable 
eminence  in  his  youth  for  his  performance  on  the  harp- 
fichord and  organ,  both  as  a  fightfman  and  voluntary 
player.  His  intellects,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  being 
fomewhat  deranged,  rendered  his  character  fo  fingular,  that 
he  merits  iome  notice  for  his  eccentricities,  as  well  as  pro- 
faffmnal  abilities. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Daniel  Rofeingrave,  who  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  king's  chapel  at  the  fame  time  with 
Purcell,  was  firft  promoted  to  the  place  of  erganift  of 
Salifbury  cathedral,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 
Daniel  had  two  fons,  both  muficians  :  one  of  them,  Ralph, 
fucceeded  his  father  at  St.  Patrick's;  the  other,  Thomas, 
being  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  difpofitions 
tor  the  ftudy  of  his  art,  was  honoured  by  the  chapter  of  St. 
Patrick's  with  a  penlion,  to  enable  him  to  travel  for  im- 
provement ;  and  about  the  year  17 10  he  fet  off  for  Italy. 
Being  arrived  at  Venice  in  his  way  to  Rome,  as  he  himfelf 
fays,  tie  was  invited,  as  a  tlrjiiger  and  a  virtuofo,  to  an 
academia  at  the  houfe  of  a  nobleman,  where,  among  others, 
he  was  requefted  to  lit  down  to  the  harpfichord,  and  favour 
the  company  with  a  toccata,  as  a  fpecimen  della  jua  virtu. 
And,  fays  he,  "  finding  mylelf  rather  better  in  courage 
and  finger  than  ufual,  I  exerted  myfelf,  my  dear  friend, 
and  fancied,  by  the  applaufe  I  received,  that  my  perform- 
ance had  made  fome  imprefiion  on  the  company."  After  a 
cantata  had  been  fung  by  a  fchelar  of  Fr.  Gafparini,  who 
was  there  to  accompany  her,  a  grave  young  man  drefled  in 
black,  and  in  a  black  wig,  who  had  itood  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  very  quiet  and  attentive  while  Rofeingrave 
played,  being  afked  to  fit  down  to  the  harpfichord,  when 
he  began  to  play,  Rofy  faid,  he  thought  ten  hundred  d — Is- 
had  been  at  the  inftrument ;  he  never  had  heard  fuch  pal- 
fages  of  execution  and  effect  before.  The  performance  fo 
far  furpaffed  his  own,  and  every  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  he  thought  it  pofiible  he  fhouid  ever  arrive,  that,  if 
he  had  been  in  fight  of  any  inftrument  with  which  to  have 
done  the  deed,  he  ftiould  have  cut  off  his  own  fingers. 
Upon  inquiring  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  performer, 
he  was  told  that  it  was  Domenico  Scarlatti,  fon  of  the 
celebrated  cavalier  AlefTandro  Scarlatti.  Rofeingrave  de- 
clared, he  did  not  touch  an  inftrument  himfelf  for  a  month. 
After  this  rencontre,  however,  he  became  very  intimate 
with  the  young  Scarlatti,  followed  him  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  hardly  ever  quitted  him  while  he  remained  in 
Italy,  which  was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  anthem  which  he  compoled  at  Venice  in  1713, 
and  which  Dr.  Tudway  has  inferted  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  Manufcript  Collection  of  Englifh  Mufic,  p.  149  : 
"  Arife,  fhine,  for  thy  light  is  come,"  Ifaiah,  chap,  Ix. 
There  is  much  fire  and  fpirit  in  the  introductory  fymphony 
of  a  very  modern  caft.  Rofeingrave  is  here  erroneouAy 
called  a  ftudent  of  Chrilt-church,  Oxford,  inftead  of  Dublin, 
whence  he  had  his  exhibition. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1720,  he  fettled  in  London, 
and  brought  on  the  itage  and  conducted  the  performance  of 
the  opera  of  "  Naicifo,"  or  "  NarcifTus,"  fet  by  his  friend 
Domenico  Scarlatti  ;  being  the  third  opera  that  was  per- 
formed in  our  lyric  theatre,  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Mufic.  He  compofed  feveral  addi- 
tional fongs  for  this  opera,  in  which  the  fingers  were  fignor 
Benedetto  BaldafTarri,  Mr.  Gordon,  fignora  Duraftanti, 
Mrs.  Analtafia  Robinfon,  Mrs.  Turner  Robinfon,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Turner,  and  wife  of  Mr,  Robinfon,  organift  of 
1 2  Weftroinfter- 
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Weftminfter-Abbey.  Rofeingrave's  additional  fongs  were 
compofed  in  the  ftyle  of  his  friend  Mimo  Scarlatti,  in  whofe 
mufic  of  NareifTus,  though  there  were  many  new  and  pleaf- 
ing  pafiages  and  effefts,  yet  thofe  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal and  happy  freaks  of  this  compofer  in  his  harpfichord 
pieces,  would  be  furprifed  at  the  fobriety  and  almoil  dulnefs 
of  his  fongs.  His  genius  was  not  yet  expanded,  and  he  was 
was  not  fo  much  ufed  to  write  for  the  voice  as  his  father, 
who  was  the  greateft  vocal  compofer  of  his  time,  as  the  fon 
afterwards  became  the  molt  original  and  wonderful  per- 
former on  the  harpfichord,  as  well  as  compofer  for  that 
inftrument.  But  it  feems  impoflible  for  any  individual 
to  be  equally  great  in  any  two  things  of  difficult  attain- 
ment. 

Rofeingrave  was  likewife  the  editor  of  the  firft  edition  of 
Scarlatti's  Harpfichord  Leflbns,  in  2  vols,  long  4X0. 

His  election  to  the  place  of  organift  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover-fquare,  was  attended  with  very  honourable  cir- 
cumttances.  The  parifhioners,  confiding  chiefly  of  perfons 
of  rank  and  fortune,  being  very  delirous  of  having  a  good 
organift,  and  unwilling  to  truit  to  their  own  judgment,  or 
be  teazed  by  the  felicitations  of  candidates  of  mean  abilities, 
requefted  Mr.  Handel,  Dr.  Pepufch,  Dr.  Greene,  and  Mr. 
Galliard,  to  hear  the  competitors  play,  and  determine  their 
degree  of  merit. 

The  candidates  were  allowed  half  an  hour  each  to  mani- 
feft  their  abilities  on  the  organ,  in  whatever  way  they 
pleafed,  and  then  were  feverally  required  to  play  extempore 
on  fubjefts  given  by  the  judges.  Mr.  Handel  did  not  at- 
tend in  perlon,  but  fent  his  fubjeft.  Among  the  numerous 
candidates  for  this  place  there  were  feveral  who  acquitted 
themfclves  very  well,  during  the  half-hour  of  free-agency, 
by  playing  with  great  neatnefs  pieces  they  had  probably 
ftudied  for  the  occafion  ;  but  when  fubjefts  of  fugue  were 
prefented  to  them  for  extemporaneous  treatment,  they 
neither  knew  how  nor  when  to  bring  in  the  anlwer,  or  even 
to  find  harmony  for  the  themes  with  cither  hand  when  they 
were  brought  in.  Rofeingrave,  on  the  contrary,  whofe 
tbyle,  though  too  crude  and  learned  for  the  generality  of 
hearers,  when  left  to  himfelf,  treated  the  fubjefts  given 
with  fuch  fcienee  and  dexterity,  inverting  the  order  of  notes, 
augmenting  and  diminishing  their  value,  introducing  counter- 
lubjcfts,  and  turning  the  themes  to  fo  many  ingenious  pur- 
pofes,  that  the  judges  were  unanimous  in  declaring  him  the 
victorious  candidate.  The  late  Dr.  Arne  and  Mr.  Mich. 
Chrift.  Felling,  who  were  both  prefent  at  this  contention, 
informed  us  of  thefe  particulars,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1726,  and  fpoke  with  wonder  of  Rofeingrave  as  an 
extempore  fughilt  ;  but  confirmed  the  general  eenfure  of  his 
crude  harmony  and  extravagant  modulation,  which  indeed 
his  printed  compolitions  imply. 

Rofeingrave  having,  a  few  years  after  this  election,  fixed 
his  affections  on  a  lady  of  no  dove-like  conftancy,  was  re- 
jected by  her  at  the  time  he  thought  himfelf  molt  fecure  of 
being  united  to  her  for  ever.  This  difappointment  \v.i-  fa 
feverely  felt  by  the  unfortunate  lover,  as  to  occafion  a  tem- 
porary and  whimlical  infanity.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  the 
lady's  cruelty  had  fo  literally  and  completely  broke  hi^ 
heart,  that  he  heard  the  firings  ot  it  crack  at  the  time  la 
received  his  lentenee  ;  and  on  that  account  ever  after  called 
the  diforder  of  his  intellects  his  crepation,  from  the  Italian 
.  rl>  crepare,  to  crach.  After  this  misfortune,  poor  Ro- 
feingrave  was  never  able  to  bear  any  kind  of  node,  without 
threat  emotion.  If,  during  his  performance  on  the  organ  at 
church,  any  one  near  him  coughed,  Sneezed,  or  I  1(  w  hi  . 
nofe  with  violence,  he  would  inttaiitly  quit  the  inftrument, 
and  run  out  of  church,  leemingly  in  the  greatelt  pain  and 


terror,  crying  out  that  it  was  old  /cratch  who  tormented 
him,  and  played  on  his  crepation. 

About  the  year  1737,  on  account  of  his  occafional  in- 
fanity, he  was  fuperfeded  at  St.  George's  church  by  the 
late  Mr.  Keeble,  an  excellent  organift,  intelligent  teacher, 
and  a  worthy  man,  who,  during  the  life  of  Rofeingrave, 
divided  with  him  the  falary.  We  prevailed  on  him  once  to 
touch  an  organ  at  Byfield's,  the  organ-builder ;  but  his 
nerves  were  then  fo  unftrung,  that  he  could  execute  but 
few  of  the  learned  idea*  which  his  mental  diforder  had  left 
him.  His  fweetnefs  of  temper  and  willingnefs  to  inftruft 
young  perfons,  who  were  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge, tempted  us  frequently  to  vilit  him  at  Mrs.  Bray's, 
Hampftead,  where  he  refided.  His  converfation  was  very 
entertaining  and  inilruftive,  particularly  on  mufical  fubjefts. 
Indeed,  his  paflion  for  the  art  never  quitted  him  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Ireland  about  the  year 
1750.  The  inftrument  on  which  he  had  exercifed  himfelf, 
in  the  moll  enthufiailic  part  of  his  life,  bore  very  uncommon 
marks  of  diligence  and  perfeverance  ;  for  he  had  worn  the 
ivory  covering  of  many  of  the  keys  quite  through  to  the 
wood.  In  his  younger  days,  when  he  enjoyed  the  mens 
fana  in  corpore  fano,  he  was  regarded  as  having  a  power  of 
feizing  the  parts  and  ipirit  of  a  fcorc,  and  executing  the 
moll  difficult  mufic  at  fight  beyond  any  mufician  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  it  was  faid  that  he  could  read  a  mufic-book,  if 
turned  topfy-turvy  ;  but  this  feems  exaggeration  of  praife. 
which  few  can  believe,  who  know  the  difficulty,  without 
ocular  and  auricular  demonftration.  The  harmony  in  the 
voluntaries,  which  Rofeingrave  publifhed,  is  rendered  in- 
tolerably harfh  and  ungrateful  by  a  licentious  and  extrava- 
gant modulation,  and  a  more  frequent  life  of  the  fharp  third 
and  flat  fixth  than  any  compofer  with  whofe  works  we  are 
at  all  acquainted,  not  excepting  Dr.  Blow  ;  and  his  double 
fugues  are  fo  confufed  by  the  too  clofe  fucceflion  of  un- 
marked fubjefts,  that  it  is  impolliblc,  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance, to  remember  what  they  are.  His  cantatas, 
which  he  publifhed  by  fubfeription,  being  compofed  on  the 
model  of  the  elder  Scarlatti,  are  the  moll  pleating  of  his 
works  ;  but  they  were  (lill-born,  and  never  lived  to  fpeak 
in  public. 

ROSELLE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Etruria  ;  two  miles 
N.  of  Groffeto. 

ROSEMARKIE,  a  royal  borough  town  in  a  parifh  of 
the  lame  name,  in  the  county  of  Rofs,  Scotland,  is  fituated 
on  the  northern  fhore  of  the  Moray-frith,  nearly  oppofite 
to  fort  George.  It  was  conllituted  a  royal  burgh  by 
Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  II.  it  was  united  with  the  town  of  ChaHonry,  (fo 
called  from  its  having  been  the  chanonry  of  Rofs,  and  the 
reudence  of  the  bilhop,)  and  re-incorporated  by  charter 
under  the  name  of  Fortrofs,  fince  foftened  to  Fortrofe. 
For  fome  further  particulars  retpefting  this  town,  fee 
FORTROSE,  Carlifle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scot- 
land, 4-to.   181  3. 

ROSEMARY,  in  Botany.     See  ROSMARINUS. 

Rosemary,  Poet's.    See  Osykis. 

RosemaKY,    Wild,   Maifi  Cijlus.      See  LhDUM. 

Rosemary,  in  the  Materia   Medico,     Rofemary  has  a 

fragrant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterilh  pungent  talle.  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  are  the  Strong!  It  with  regard 
to  their  fenflble  qualities  ;  the  flowers  are  not  to  be  Separated 
from  their  calyces  or  cups,  as  the  active  matter  principally, 
if  not  wholly,   relides  111  the  latter. 

Rofemary  gives  out  its  virtues  completely  to  reftificd 
fpirit,  but  only  partially  to  water.  The  leaves  and  tops, 
diitillid  with  water,  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale-coloured  cllVntial 
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oil  of  great  fragrancy,  though  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  the 
rofemary  itfelf ;  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  herb  in 
flower  were  obtained  eight  ounces  of  oil ;  the  decotlion, 
thus  diverted  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  plant,  yields,  on 
being  infpiffated,  an  unpleafant  bitterifh  extract.  Rectified 
fpirit  likewifc,  diflilled  from  rofemary  leaves,  becomes  con- 
fiderably  impregnated  with  their  fragrance,  leaving,  how- 
ever, in  the  extraft  the  greateft  (hare  both  of  their  flavour 
and  pungency.  The  active  matter  of  the  flowers  is  fomewhat 
more  volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves,  the  greateft  part  of 
it  arifing  with  fpirit.  Tournefort  obferves,  that  thofe  forts 
of  rofemary,  which  produce  neither  flowers  nor  leeds,  and 
which  have  very  hard  flirubby  ftalks,  and  long  narrow 
leaves,  fmell  ftrongly  like  camphor,  and  yield  on  diftilling 
a  large  quantity,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  their  oil,  a 
portion  alfo  of  real  camphor. 

Rofemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  thofe 
plants  which  ftimulate  and  corroborate  the  nervous  fyitem ; 
it  has,  therefore,  been  recommended  in  various  affections, 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  debilities,  or  defective  excitement 
of  the  brain  and  nerves  ;  as  in  certain  head-aches,  deafneffes, 
giddinefles,  palfies,  &c.  and  in  fome  hyfterical  and  dyfpeptic 
fymptoms.  Dr.  Cullen  fuppofes  the  ftimulant  power  of 
rofemary  infufficient  to  reach  the  fanguiferous  fyitem  ;  it 
has  however  the  character  of  being  an  emmenagogue,  and 
the  only  difeafe,  in  which  Bergius  dates  it  to  be  ufeful,  is 
the  chlorofis.  In  diforders  of  this  kind  it  has  been  given 
in  the  form  of  infufion  ;  but  it  is  now  fcarcely  ever  pre- 
fcribed,  unlels  as  an  odorous  additament  to  fternutatory 
powders.  The  dofe  in  fubitance  may  be  from  grs.  x  to 
9ij,  and  from  3j  to  3ifs  in  infufion.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations are  the  "  oleum  rofmarini,"  and  "  fpiritus  rof- 
marini."  It  is  alfo  a  principal  ingredient  in  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Hungary  Water ;  which  fee. 

Rosemary,  Oil  of,  Oleum  rofmarini,  Lond.  ;  Oleum 
fummitatum  florentiumrorifmarini  officinalis,  Edinb. ;  Oleum 
herbae  florefcentis  roris  marini,  Dub.,  is  prepared  by  dif- 
tilling twenty-four  pounds  of  the  plant,  which  yield  one 
ounce  of  a  fluid  colourlefs  oil,  the  odour  of  which  is  lefs 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  plant.  It  depoiits  cryftals  of 
camphor  when  long  kept.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  .934. 
(See  Oil.)  This  oil  is  ftimulant;  and  frequently  enters 
into  the  compolition  of  liniments.  The  dofe,  as  an  inter- 
nal remedy,  may  be  from  mij  to  111 vi ;  but  it  is  fcarcely 
ever  ordered. 

Rosemary',  Spirit  of,  Spiritus  rofmarini  (Lond.)  is  ob- 
tained by  macerating  two  pounds  of  frefh  rofemary  tops  in 
a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit,  with  water  fufficient  for  prevent- 
ing empyreuma,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  diitilbng  a 
gallon  in  a  gentle  heat.  Spiritus  rorifmarini  officinalis 
(Edinb.)  is  prepared  by  taking  two  pounds  of  frefh  rofe- 
mary tops  and  eight  pounds  of  alcohol  (fpec.  grav.  .335), 
and  drawing  off  feven  pounds  by  diflillation  in  a  water 
bath.  Spiritus  rorifmarini  (Dub.)  is  obtained  by  diltilling 
with  a  moderate  fire  five  pints  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
frefh  rofemary  tops  and  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit.  Oil  of 
rofemary  is  fufficiently  volatile  to  rife  in  diflillation  with 
rectified  fpirit,  which  the  Edinb.  college  has,  therefore, 
directed  to  be  ufed.  It  is  a  fragrant  perfume ;  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  compound  foap  liniment  or  the  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender.  Lewis  Mat.  Med.  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.     Thomfon's  Difp. 

ROSEMBERG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Pomerelia  ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Dantzic. 

ROSEN AU,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  ;  16  miles 
E.  of  Marienwerder. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prerau ;  eight  miles  E.  of  Meferitfch. — Alfo,  a 


town  of  Hungary,  near  which  are  mines  of  gold,  copper, 
quickfilver,  and  cinnabar  ;   24  miles  W.  of  Cafchau. 

ROSENBERG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland;  17  miles  E.  of  Marienwerder.  N.  lat.  53°  39'. 
E.  long.   1 90  10'. — Alfo,    a   town   of    Hungary,    on    the 

Waag,  trading  chiefly  in  fait;   18  miles  N.  of  Libeten 

Alfo,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin ;  37 
miles  S.  of  Bechin.     N.  lat.  48°4o'.     E.  long.  140  18'. 

Rose.vberg,  or  Olefno,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Oppeln  ;  26  miles  N.E.  of  Oppeln.  N.  lat. 
50°52'.     E.  long.  1 8°  28'. 

ROSENBURG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; 
24  miles  S.  of  Magdeburg. — Alfo,  a  fmall  Dutch  ifland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Meufe  ;  three  miles  E.  of  Briel. 

ROSENDAL,  a  town  of  Brabant;  ij  miles  W.  of 
Breda. 

ROSENDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  ;   fix  miles  W.  of  Kamnitz. 

ROSENEATH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Dumbarton- 
fhire  ;   nine  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dumbarton. 

ROSENESS,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coalt  of  the  ifland  of 
Pomona.     N.  lat.  58°  45'.     W.  long.   2°  42'. 

ROSENFELD,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg  ;  eight  miles 
S.E.  of  Sulz.     N.  lat.  480  14'.     E.  long.  8°  43'. 

ROSENGAT,  a  town  of  Germany,  oppofite  to 
Worms. 

ROSENHEIM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Inn  and  the  Manguald  ;   38  miles  W.  of  Salzburg. 

ROSENHOF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holttein  ;  five 
miles  N.  of  Cifmar. 

ROSEN1A,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Thunberg,  in 
honour  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Rofen,  both  emi- 
nent as  phyficians  and  botanifts,  one  of  whom  is  well 
known  as  the  determined  and  jealous  rival  of  the  early 
fame  of  Linnseus,  though  afterwards  his  friend.  (See 
Linnjeus.  )  This  gentleman,  who  died  in  1773,  aged  67, 
was  profeffor  of  Medicine  at  Upfal :  the  other  at  Lund. 
They  were  natives  of  Sweden,  and  knights  of  the  Polar 
Star. — Thunb.   Prodr.   pnef.  n.  59.      Nov.   Gen.  diff.  12. 

161.      Willd.    Sp.  PI.  v.  3.   2134 Clafs  and  order,  Syn- 

genefia  Polygamia  Superflua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofit*  Dif- 
coidea,   Liun.      Corymbifera,  .luff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  talyx  of  many  leaves,  imbricated  ; 
fcales  ovate,  obtufe,  undivided,  fmooth,  tranfparent,  with 
a  brown,  opaque,  longitudinal  line.  Cor.  compound, 
radiated  ;  florets  of  the  difk  perfect,  tubular,  five-cleft  ; 
thofe  of  the  radius  female,  ligulate,  convolute,  arched. 
Stum,  (in  the  perfeift  florets)  Filaments  five,  very  fhort ; 
anthers  united  into  a  cylindrical  tube.  Pifi.  (both  in  the 
difk  and  radius)  Germen  fmall,  ftyle  thread-fhaped;  ftigma 
cloven.  Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seed 
(in  both  kinds  of  florets)  angular,  fmooth;  down,  of  two 
kinds  of  capillary  fcales  ;  the  two  innermofl  of  the  radius 
generally  fetaceous  and  longeft ;  the  outermoft  capillary, 
united  at  the  bafe  into  feveral  parcels.  Recept.  compofed 
of  lanceolate,   membranaceous  fcales. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed-down  of  two  kinds, 
chaffy.     Corolla  radiated.     Calyx  fcariofe. 

I.  R.  glandulofa.  Thunb.  and  Willd. — Native  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  all  that  is  known  of 
this  folitary  fpecies  of  Rofenia,  we  are  indebted  to  the  follow- 
ing defcription  of  Thunberg.  "  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  fmooth, 
wavy,  erect,  much  branched,  generally  more  than  two  feet 
high.  Branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  three  or  four  to- 
gether, ia  a  clufter,  fpreading,  ftriated  :  the  branchlets 
lateral,  very  fhort,  leafy.  Leaves  fomewhat  cluitered,  ap- 
proximating, feffile,  ovate,  obtufe,  undivided,  flightly  con- 
cave, 
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cave,  chiefly  glandular  at  the  margin,  downy,  thickift,  im- 
bricated, half  as  long  as  the  nail.  Flowers  capitate,  ter- 
minal." 

ROSENOU,  in  Gcograpliy,  a  town  of  Pomerania  ;  eight 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Cofslin. 

ROSENTHAL,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Heffe  ; 
eight  miles  N.N.VV.  of  Marburg. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Hildefluim  ;  three  miles  S.W. 
of  Peina. — Alio,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm;  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Bretchen — Alfo,  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin  ;  three  miles  N.  of  Rofen- 
berjj. 

ROSEOLA,  in  Medicine,  a  term  appropriated,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  cutaneous  difeafes  devifed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Willan,  to  a  rofe-coloured  ralh  or  efHorefcence  upon  the 
'kin,  which  is  varioufly  figured,  without  any  elevation  of 
the  furface,  and  not  communicable  by  contagion. 

This  ralh  is  of  little  importance  in  a  praftical  view,  be- 
caufe  it  is  moitly  a  mere  concomitant  of  different  febrile 
complaints,  and  requires  no  deviation  from  the  treatment 
adapted  to  their  relief;  but  as  it  is  fometimes  miltaken  both 
for  fcarlet  fever  and  mealies,  which  arc  contagious  and 
often  dangerous  difeafes,  fo  it  ought  to  be  known,  and  its 
varieties  difcriminated.  The  appellation  of  rofeola  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  fome  of  the  early  modern  writers  ;  but 
it  was  applied  fomewhat  indifcriminately  to  every  red  raft, 
to  fcarlet  fever,  meafles,  &c.  Fuller,  in  his  Exanthere  ;- 
tologia,-  p.  128,  fpeaks  of  a  fort  of  rofe-ralh,  as  a  Hurtl- 
ing all  over  the  body,  like  fine  crimfon,  which,  he  fays 
is  void  of  danger,  and  "  rather  a  ludicrous  fpectacle,  than 
an  ill  fymptom." 

Seven  varieties  of  rofeola  were  diftinguilhed  by  Dr. 
Willan  under  the  following  appellations. 

1.  The  rofeola  njliva,  fo  called  from  its  ufual  occurrence 
in  fummer,  is  fometimes  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  flight 
feverifh  fymptoms,  fuch  as  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs, 
laffitude,  and  liftlefsnefs.  The  raft  appears  firft  on  the 
face  and  neck,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  day  or  two,  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  reft  of  the  body,  producing  a  coniider- 
able  degree  of  itching  and  tingling.  The  mode  of  dif- 
tribution  is  into  feparate  fmall  patches  of  various  figure, 
but  of  larger  and  more  irregular  forms  than  in  the  meafles, 
with  numerous  interfaces  of  the  natural  (kin.  It  is  at  firft 
red,  but  foon  aflumes  the  deep  rofeate  hue  peculiar  to  it. 
The  fauces  are  tinged  with  the  fame  colour,  and  a  Hi;  ht 
roughnefs  of  the  tonfils  is  felt  in  fwallowing.  The  raft 
continues  vivid  through  the  fecond  day  ;  after  which  it  de- 
clines in  brightuefs,  flight  fpecks  only  of  a  dark  nd  hue 
remaining  on  the  fourth  day,  which,  together  with  the  con- 
ftitutional  affe&ion,  wholly  difappear  on  the  fifth. 

Not  unfrequcntly,  however,  the  ralh   is  partial,  e  I 

ing  only  over  portions  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  breaft  and  ftoulders,  in  patches,  very  (lightly  elevated, 
and  itching  confiderably.  In  this  form  the  complaint  con- 
tinues a  week  or  longer,  the  raft  appearing  and  difappear- 
ing  feveral  times  ;  fometimes  without  any  apparent  caufe, 
and  fometimes  from  bidden  mental  emotions,  or  from  tak- 
ing wine,  fpices,  or  warm  liquor;..  The  retroceflion  of  the 
raih  is  ufually  accompanied  with  dilordcr  of  the  ftomach, 
head-ache,  and  faintnefs,  which  arc  immediately  relieved  on 
its  re-appearance. 

This  fpecies  of  rofeola  ufually  occurs  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  and  particularly  in  females  of  an  irritable  conftitu- 
tion.  The  patients  commonly  afcribe  it  to  fudden  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  and  efpecially  to  having  drank 
cold  liquors,  when  perfpiring  alter  exercife.  Sometimes 
it  occurs  in  connection  with  bilious  diarrheca,  cholera,  dy- 


fentery,  or  other  bowel  complaints  of  the  hot  feafon  ;  and 
fometimes  it  appears  after  much  fatigue. 

Very  little  medical  treatment  is  required  for  this  eruption, 
which  is  generally  alleviated  by  moderate  diet,  from  which 
every  thing  heating  is  excluded  ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  acidu- 
lated drinks,  with  occafional  laxative  medicines.  The  com- 
plaint is  never  dangerous,  except  from  the  fudden  repul- 
lion  of  the  eruption,  in  confequence  of  expofure  to  very 
chill  air,  or  of  the  application  of  cold  water  ;  in  which 
cafe  violent  diforder  ha6  taken  place  in  the  head,  ftomach, 
or  bowels  of  the  patient,  as  happens  under  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  in  other  eruptive  difeafes,  fuch  as  meafles,  the  red 
gum,  &c. 

2.  The  rofeola  autumnalis  is  not  uncommon  in  children 
of  five,  or  from  that  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  autumn. 
It  occurs  in  diftinct  patches,  of  an  oval  or  circular  fhape, 
which  occafion  no  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  gradually 
increafe  to  about  the  fize  of  a  (hilling.  Their  hue  is  of  a 
dark  damafk  red  ;  fo  that  at  a  dilbnee  the  fkin  appears  as 
if  ftained  with  the  juice  of  bkek  cherries  or  mulberries. 
They  are  ufually  dinufed  over  the  arms,  feldom  on  the  face 
and  body  ;  and  they  continue  about  a  week,  being  fome- 
times, but  not  always,  fucceedtd  by  dcfquamatio:i.  This 
eruption  is  not  accompanied  by  much  itching  or  tingling, 
nor  is  there  any  fymptom  of  general  diforder,  except  a 
whitenefs  of  the  tongue.  It  is  generally  removed  in  a 
ftort  time  by  the  exhibition  of  the  diluted  fulphuric  acid 
internally. 
*'  3.  The  rofeola  annulata  appears  on  almoft  every  part  of 
the  fi'rface  of  the  body  in  rofe-coloured  rings,  which  have 
central  areas  of  the  ufual  colour  of  the  (kin  ;  and  it  like- 
wife  (lightly  affefts  the  throat.  The  rings  are  at  fifft  from 
a  line  to  two  lines  in  diameter  ;  but  they  gradually  dilate, 
leaving  a  larger  central  fpace,  fometimes  to  the  diameter  of 
half  an  inch  ;  and  excite,  efpecially  in  the  night,  a  trouble- 
fome  fenfation  of  heat,  and  of  itching  or  prickling.  The 
duration  of  the  eruption  is  very  uncertain  ;  in  fome  cafes  it 
commences  with  ftivering  fucceeded  by  heat,  and  is  at- 
tended with  head-ache,  flufting  of  the  face,  (icknefs  at  the 
ftomach,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  ;  it  then  continues  four  or 
five  days,  and  difappears  as  the  febrile  fymptom?  decline. 
In  other  cafes,  which  are  without  fever,  the  complaint  is 
of  long  duration  ;  the  efflorefcence  ufually  fades  i.i  the 
morning,  and  returns  in  the  evening  or  night,  the  rings 
becoming  vivid,  and  fometimes  a  little  elevated.  It  the 
fhould  difappear,  or  be  very  faint  in  colour  for  feveral 
fucceffive  days,  the  patient  becomes  affected  with  pain  in 
the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  vomiting  of  bile,  great  languor,  giddi- 
nefs  and  aching  in  the  limbs.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  allevi- 
ated or  removed  by  the  u(e  of  the  warm  hath,  after  which 
the  efflorefcence  generally  returns.  Sea-bathing  and  the 
mineral  acids  afford  much  relief  to  the  more  chronic  forms 
of  this  lpecies  of  rofeola. 

The  annular  rofeola  appears  to  be  fometimes  connected 
with  an  irregular  ftate  of  the  catamenia  in  WOO  en,  and 
with  gouty  and  rheumatic  complaints  in  both  fcxes.  It 
fometimes  lueceeds  to  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  we  have  feen 
it  appear  as  the  prccurfor  of  a  fit,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed its  dilappearance. 

4.  The  rofeola  infantilis  affects  children  during  the  period 
of  teething,  in  fevers,  and  in  dilorders  ot  the  bowels,  and 
the  raft  is  ufually  fo  clofe  and  full  as  to  leave  very  fmall 
interlaces  of  the  natural  hue  of  the  (kin.  It  is  very  irre- 
gular,  however,   in   its   appearance  and  progrcls,   fometimes 

ntinuing  only  for  a  night ;  fometimes  d  dif- 

aring  tor  feveral   fucceffive   days,   being   attended   with 
fymptoms   of   violent    irritation  ;    ami   fometimes     nine 

(ingle. 
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fingle,  but  numerous  and  coalefcing,  patches,  of  about 
the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which  continue  for  feveral  days, 
and  terminate  in  fcurf.  This  ram,  where  it  is  pretty 
generally  diffufed,  rs  often  miltaken,  as  Dr.  Underwood 
has  remarked,  for  meafles  and  fcarlet  fever.  Whence  it  is 
neceffary,  that  its  character  fhould  be  well  known  to  medi- 
cal praftitioners  ;  although  it  requires  no  fpecific  treatment, 
but  ufually  difappears  under  the  employment  of  remedies 
calculated  to  relieve  the  bowel  complaints,  painful  dentition, 
and  other  febrile  affeftions,  with  which  it  is  fo  frequently 
connected. 

5.  The  rofeola  variolofa  occurs  previous  to  the  eruption 
of  the  fmall-pox,  when  produced  by  an  inoculation,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  cafe  in  fifteen,  according  to  obferva- 
tions  made  at  the  Small-Pox  Hofpital.  It  ufually  appears 
on  the  fecond  day  of  the  eruptive  fever,  which  is  generally 
the  ninth  or  tenth  after  inoculation,  and  is  deemed  by  ino- 
culators  a  certain  prognoftic  of  a  fmall  and  favourable 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox.  It  does  alfo  occafionally  occur 
in  the  natural  fmall-pox,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and 
with  a  moderate  and  favourable  eruption  of  puftules ;  but 
it  is  much  more  rare  than  in  the  inoculated  difeafe. 

This  rafh,  is  firfl  obfervable  on  the  arms,  breaft,  and  face  : 
on  the  following  day  it  extends  over  the  trunk  of  the  body 
and  the  extremities.  Its  diftribution  is  various  ;  fometimes 
in  contiguous  femicircles ;  fometimes  in  longitudinal  irre- 
gular patches,  with  fmall  diilinft  dots  intermixed  ;  and  in 
a  few  cafes,  all  thefe  appearances  being  combined,  it  forms 
an  almoft  continuous  rednefs  over  the  body,  and  is  in  feveral 
parts  flightly  elevated  above  the  furface,  as  in  the  meafles. 
It  is  not  eaiily  repelled  by  cold  air,  or  cold  drinks,  as  the 
early  inoculators  apprehended  ;  and  is  aggravated  by  the 
confinement  and  fudorific  medicines  which  they  recom- 
mended. 

Thefe  rofeolous  efflorefcences,  antecedent  to  the  eruption 
of  fmall-pox,  were  occafionally  obferved  by  the  firfl  writers 
on  the  difeafe  ;  and  both  by  them  and  fubfequent  authors 
were  deemed  to  be  meafles,  which  were  faid  to  be  converted 
into  fmall-pox. 

6.  Rofeola  vaccina.  An  efflorefcence  which  is  fome- 
what  diffufe,  like  the  variolous  rafh,  but  appears  generally 
in  congeries  of  dots  and  fmall  patches,  a  little  elevated, 
takes  place  in  fome  children  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  day  of 
vaccination,  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  areola  that  is  formed  round  the  veficle ;  and 
from  thence  it  fpreads  irregularly  over  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body.  But  this  does  not  occur  nearly  fo  often  as  after 
variolous  inoculation.  It  does  not  continue  vivid  above 
forty-eight  hours ;  and  is  ufually  attended  with  a  very 
quick  pulfe,  a  white  tongue,  and  great  reftlefsnefs.  Some 
vaccinators  attach  little  importance  to  it ;  others  think  it  a 
favourable  circumftance,  as  denoting  that  the  ikin  and  con- 
ftitution  have  been   fully  affe&ed  by  the  cow-pock. 

7.  Rofeola  miliaris.  This  rafh  often  accompanies  an 
eruption  of  miliary  veficles,  with  fever,  where  much  heat 
and  fweating  have  been  excited.  (See  Miliary  Fever.) 
It  occurs  occafionally,  however,  in  the  continued  fevers 
of  this  country,  where  neither  a  miliary  eruption  nor  pro- 
fufe  fweating  had  preceded  it,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  unfavourable  fymptom.  See  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Dif- 
eafes,  p.  433,  et  feq.,  and  Bateman's  Pratt.  Synopfis  of 
Cutan.  Dif.  p.  96.  3d  edit.  See  alfo  Underwood,  on  the 
Dif.  of  Children,  vol,  i.  p.  87. 

ROSES,  IJlands  of  Two,  in  Geography,  two  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  S. 
idt.  1 70. 

Roses.     See  Rosas. 
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ROSETO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Tarento,   N.  lat.  400  2'.     E.  long.    1 6°  40'. 

ROSETTA,  Rossetta,  or  Rafchid,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
of  confiderable  fize  and  population,  founded  in  the  eighth 
century,  as  fome  have  faid  ;  though  Elmacin  informs  us,  that 
it  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Elmetouakkel,  caliph  of 
Bagdad,  towards  the  year  870  of  our  era,  and  under  the 
pontificate  of  Cofma,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  at  Alex- 
andria. Others  date  its  foundation  at  a  much  later  period  ; 
and  Belon,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  in  1530,  fays  that 
this  town  was  much  fmaller  than  Faoue,  but  at  prefent  it 
is  much  larger.  It  has  borne  the  Arabic  name  Rafchid 
ever  fince  the  time  of  Edriffi  the  geographer,  in  1153, 
and  of  this  the  Europeans  have  made  Rofetta  or  Rofletta. 
Some  have  erroneoufly  afierted,  that  it  was  built  on 
the  fpot  where  Canopus  was  fituated  ;  whereas  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile  is  the  lagoon  of  Maadie,  and 
the  ruins  of  Canopus  are  at  Aboukir.  Rofetta  affords 
no  trace  of  antiquity  ;  neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  fays  Son- 
nini,  that  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  place  where  flood 
Metelis  or  Metilis,  of  which  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  make 
mention,  and  which  was  on  the  weftern  bank,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bolbitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  heaps 
of  fand,  which  this  river  is  continually  accumulating,  no 
longer  permit  veffels  to  reach  as  far  as  Faoue.  Although 
Rofetta  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  already 
two  leagues  from  it.  According  to  Abulfeda  it  was  very 
inconfiderable  in  the  13th  century  ;  nor  was  it  much  in- 
creafed  for  200  years  after  this  time.  But  when  the  Otto- 
mans added  Egypt  to  their  cenquefts,  they  neglefted  the 
fupport  of  the  canals.  Thus,  the  canal  of  Faoue  ceafing 
to  be  navigable,  Rofetta  became  the  emporium  of  the 
merchandize  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Commerce  foon 
made  it  flourifh,  and  it  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  handfomeft 
towns  in  Egypt.  It  extends  along  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  is  above  a  league  in  length,  by  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  Although  it  has  no  remarkable  place, 
nor  any  one  itreet  quite  regular,  yet  all  the  houfes,  being 
built  with  terraces,  and  well  difpofed,  have,  by  Savary's 
defcription  of  it,  an  air  of  cleanlinefs  and  elegance,  which 
is  very  agreeable  ;  to  which  Sonnini  adds,  that  here  are 
feen  long  ftreets  formed  by  two  rows  of  (hops,  in  which 
are  found  all  forts  of  goods  ;  the  neceffaries  of  life  being 
very  plentiful,  and  procured  at  a  low  price.  Within  the 
houfes  are  fpacious  apartments,  well  ventilated  by  a  great 
number  of  windows,  which  are  always  open.  The  blinds 
and  tranfparent  linen,  which  they  flretch  over  them,  keep 
out  the  rays  of  the  fun,  afford  a  moderate  light,  and  miti- 
gate the  exceflive  heats.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  mofques,  with  their  lofty  minarets,  of 
light  architecture,  and  conftrafted  with  much  boldnefs. 
They  thus  produce  a  very  pi&urefque  effeft  in  a  town  where 
all  the  roofs  are  flat,  and  throw  great  vatiety  into  the  pic- 
ture. The  houfes  in  general  have  a  view  of  the  Nile,  and 
of  the  Delta,  which  form  a  moll  magnificent  fpe&acle. 
The  river  is  always  covered  with  veffels,  mounting  and  de- 
fending with  oars,  or  under  fail.  The  tumult  of  the  har- 
bour, the  joy  of  the  mariners,  their  noify  mufic,  exhibit  a 
moving  and  animated  fcene.  The  Delta,  that  immenfe 
garden,  where  the  earth  is  never  weary  of  production, 
furnifhes  the  whole  year  a  fucceffion  of  harvefts,  of  vege- 
tables, of  flowers,  and  of  fruits  ;  various  fpecies  of  cu- 
cumbers and  delicious  melons,  the  fig,  the  orange,  the  ba- 
nana, the  pomegranate,  of  the  mod  exquifite  flavour.  To 
the  north  of  the  town  are  gardens,  where  lemon  and  orange 
trees,  date  trees,  and  fycamore  trees,  are  planted  at  random ; 
by  their  foliage  affording  an  arch  impenetrable  to  the  -rays 
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of  the  fun,  and  by  their  flowers  rendering  the  fhade  of 
thefe  groves  delightful.  The  houfcs  of  Rofetta,  fays  Son- 
nini,  are  much  better  built,  in  general,  than  thofe  of  Cairo  : 
its  lituation  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  the  view  of  the 
Delta,  which  prefents,  as  Savary  defcribes  it,  the  de- 
lightful profpeft  of  the  mod  beautiful  culture,  the  per- 
fumed groves  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  pure  and 
wholefome  air,  have  moll  defervedly  procured  for  it  the 
name  of  the  "  garden  of  Egypt."  Commerce  conititutes 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rofetta.  The 
importation  of  foreign  merchandize  to  Cairo,  and  of  the 
produ&ions  of  Egypt  into  the  port  of  Alexandria,  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  mariners.  (See  Boghass  and 
Schekm.)  The  bar  of  the  Nile  is  totally  Ihut  during 
two  months  of  the  year,  and  the  commerce  of  Alexandria 
is  interrupted.  But  if  all  the  mips  in  Egypt  were  to 
perilh,  the  Ottoman  government,  fays  Savary,  would  not 
remove  one  inch  of  ground  of  the  canal  of  Faoue  to  render 
it  navigable.  It  fuffers  every  thing  to  go  to  ruin,  and  re- 
pairs nothing. 

In  the  town  of  Rofetta  a  profound  filence  reigns,  un- 
interrupted by  the  noife  of  any  carriage.  The  inhabitants 
move  with  gravity  through  the  ftreets,  clad  in  long  robes 
which  hang  down  to  their  heels.  Their  heads  are  covered 
with  heavy  turbans,  or  bound  round  with  a  fchale  or  fhawl, 
which  is  a  long  piece  of  fluff  made  of  filk  or  wool.  The 
girdle  is  made  ufe  of  by  both  fexes.  The  citizen  is  armed 
with  a  knife,  the  foldier  with  a  iabre,  and  a  pair  of  piftols. 
The  women  of  the  lower  clafs,  whofe  drels  confilt6  of  a 
large  blue  fhift,  and  a  long  pair  of  drawers,  have  their  faces 
covered  with  a  piece  of  linen,  with  holes  oppofite  to  the 
eyes.  The  rich  wear  a  large  white  veil,  with  a  cloak  of 
black  iilk,  that  wraps  up  their  whole  body.  But  though 
they  are  thus  mafked,  they  are  not  fcrupulous  in  making 
figns,  nor  in  ogling. 

The  mofl  ordinary  paftime  here  is  fmoking  and  drinking 
coffee.  From  morning  to  night  the  inhabitants  have  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths ;  at  home,  in  each  other's  houfes,  in 
the  ftreets,  on  horfeback,  they  keep  their  pipe  lighted,  and 
the  tobacco-bag  is  hung  at  their  waift.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  Roletta  be  lefs  barbarous,  fays  Sonnini,  than  thofe  of 
the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  they  are  not  lefs  ignorant,  lefs 
fuperllitious,  nor  lefs  intolerant.  We  find  among  them, 
although  with  (hades  more  foftencd  down,  the  fame  rough- 
nefs  of  character,  the  fame  implacable  averliou  towards  the 
natxins  of  Europe,  and  difpolition  to  infult  both  Chriflians 
and  Jews,  the  iame  revengeful  difpolition,  in  a  word,  the 
fame  treachery  ;  and  they  are  addicted  to  the  fame  fhameful 
vices,  fome  of  which  we  cannot  name. 

The  country  round  Roletta  is  an  immenfe  furface,  with- 
out a  mountain  or  hill,  interle&ed  by  innumerable  canals, 
covered  with  harveft  and  a  variety  of  trees,  which  winter 
never  (trips  of  their  leaves.  The  foil  is  a  black  mould,  the 
iertility  of  which  is  inexhauftible.  The  chief  article  of 
•  iiltivation  is  rice,  called  in  the  vicinity  of  Rofetta  "  fultani," 
v>  Inch  is  fown  from  the  month  of  March  to  that  of  May, 
tranfplanted  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  borders 
ut  the  canals  at  the  end  of  July,  and  cut  in  November. 
(See  Egypt.)  Rice  tonus  a  principal  article  of  exporta- 
tion, which  they  dry  by  fpreading  upon  the  terraces  of 
the  houfes  and  in  the  public  fquares  ;  a«d  to  this  opera- 
tion is  attributed  the  multitude  of  gnats,  with  which  the 
town  and  the  iufide  of  the  houfes  are  tilled  at  the  time 
when  it  is  performed. 

Rofetta,  befides  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade 
that  is  carried  on  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  has  fome 
branches  of  commerce   peculiar  to   itfelf ;    fuch   as   fpun- 
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cotton,  dyed  red,  which  is  drawn  from  the  adjacent  diftridls  ; 
dreffed  flax,  linen  cloths,  iilk  dyes  for  the  eaftern  dreffes, 
&c.  The  flax  of  the  country,  which  is  long,  foft,  and 
lilky,  would  make  beautiful  linen,  if  they  knew  how  to 
employ  it ;  but  the  fpinfters  are  very  inexpert,  and  the 
thread  they  make  is  clumfy,  hard,  and  uneven.  The  linens 
they  bleach  ferve  for  the  table  ;  the  reft,  dyed  blue,  is  em- 
ployed for  the  clothing  of  the  people.  In  Rofetta  there 
are  Itore-houfes  of  natron,  and  manufactories  where  it  is 
ufed.  (See  Natron.)  Moil  of  the  merchants  of  this 
town  are  Turks  or  Syrians,  and  fome  from  Barbary.  The 
Copts  are  numerous,  together  with  fome  Arabs.  The 
command  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  an  officer  of  the  Mam- 
louks,  who  bears  the  title  of  Aga.  About  a  league  from 
the  fea,  northward  of  Rofetta,  are  two  caftles,  one  on  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite 
bank  of  the  river,  conftrucSted  to  defend  the  entrance  of 
the  river.  The  former,  which  is  afcribed  to  St.  Lewis  in 
the  time  of  the  crufades,  is  almoil  entirely  demolifhed  ;  and 
the  few  cannon  which  remain  in  it  are  unfit  for  ftrvice. 
Thefe  two  forts,  though  inconfiderable,  and  in  a  ruinous 
date,  would  be  fufficient  to  itop  veffels  from  entering  the 
river,  if  the  Turks  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of  cannon  ;  but 
here  they  have  no  occafion  for  it  ;  as  nature  has  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  by  raifing  a  dangerous  bar,  called 
the  Bughafs  or  Boguz,,  which  is  the  terror  of  mariners. 
About  half  a  league  to  the  fouth  of  Rofetta  is  a  tower, 
called  the  tower  of  Canopus,  from  the  erroneous  fup- 
pofition  that  Rofetta  is  on  the  fcite  of  the  ancient 
Canopus.  This  tower  has  been  built,  in  modern  times, 
upon  a  hillock  of  fand,  which  at  this  place  forms  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  fquare,  and  partly  demo- 
lifhed. In  the  lower  part  the  inhabitants  of  this  dif- 
tridt  fhew  the  opening  of  a  fubterraneous  paffage,  which, 
as  they  fay,  led  to  Alexandria.  Near  the  top  of  the 
fame  is  prcfentcd  a  general  view  of  the  country, 
having  no  bounds  except  thofe  which  nature  has  pre- 
fcribed  ;  and  near  its  foot,  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  Nile, 
Hands  a  mofque,  confecratcd  to  a  holy  Muflulman,  called 
"  Abou-Mandour,"  which  fignifies  father  of  the  light. 
This  faint,  if  he  be  the  father  ot  the  light,  is  alfo  the  terror 
of  the  fands,  as,  but  for  him,  they  would  long  ago  have 
overwhelmed  Roletta,  and  added  it  to  their  dreary  domain. 
Oppofite  to  this  mofque,  upon  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
are  two  or  three  houfes,  called  Maadee,  becaufe  they  Hand 
at  the  place  facing  the  ufual  pallagc  to  the  Delta.  On 
the  welt  bank,  at  a  Ihort  diltance  above  Abou-Mandour,  is 
Dgeddie,  a  conliderable  village,  in  the  environs  of  which 
a  great  number  of  vine-plants  grow  in  the  fand  ;  from 
hence  Rofetta  and  Alexandria  are  fupplied  with  grapes. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tower  above-mentioned,  a  large  femicir 
cular  baton  announces  a  port,  which  has  been  choaked  up  by 
the  land.  In  digging  at  the  bottom  of  this  hillock,  twenty 
beautiful  marble  pillars  were  difcovered  by  a  Turkifh  mer- 
chant, who  was  ftripped  of  his  fortune  by  the  Beys,  from 
an  imagination  that  he  had  carried  off  a  treafure  from  thi« 
place.  M.  d'Anville  fufpedts  that  the  ancient  Bolhitini 
mult  have  been  at  a  very  iinall  dillance  from  the  (pot  on 
which  Rofetta  now  Ham!..  The  ruins  now  mentioned 
let  in  to  confirm  his  conjecture  ;  a-  they  are  at  the  extremity 
of  a  town,  and  can  only  belong  to  the  Bolbitina  fpoken  of  by 
Steph.  By/.,  and  which  gives  u  of  the  branchei 

of  the  Nile.  This  place  is  very  picture  I  que  ;  the  tower, 
falling  i.ilo  ruins  is  furrounded  by  tombs,  and  to  the  well- 
ward  is  a  defart  plain,  win  It  limning  extent  the  eye  cannot 
look  over  without  horror  ;  hut  on  the  E.  the  contrail  is 
very  Itriking,  prcienting  a  majcftjc  river,  and  the  Delia, 
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uniting  moll  prohifely  the  graces  of  the  fpring,  the  beauty 
of  the  fummer,  and  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  autumn. 

Sir  R.  Wilfon  has  given  us  a  piclure  of  Rofetta,  very 
different  from  that  which  we  have  above  exhibited.  He 
fays,  it  is  built  of  a  dingy  red  brick,  and  that  a  great  part 
of  the  town  is  in  ruins,  many  of  the  houfes  having  been 
pulled  down  by  the  French  for  fuel.  The  ftreets  are  not 
more  than  two  yards  wide,  and  full  of  wretches,  which  the 
pride  of  civilization  revolts  at  acknowledging  to  be  human. 
The  number  of  blind  perfons  is  prodigious  ;  nearly  every 
fifth  inhabitant  having  either  loll,  or  having  fome  humour 
in,  his  eye.  -The  eryfipelas,  the  dropfy,  the  leprofy,  the 
elephantiafis,  and  lufi  naturae,  constantly  offend  the  fight. 
Filth,  mofquitos  of  the  molt  dreadful  fort,  vermin  of  every 
kind,  women  fo  ugly,  that,  fortunately  for  Eu  -oceans,  their 
faces  are  concealed  by  a  black  cloth  veil,  in  which  are  cut 
two  eye-hobs  ;  flench  intolerable ;  houfes  almoft  unin- 
habitable : — thefe  form  the  charms  of  Rofetta,  and  Savary's 
o-arden  of  Eden.  The  quay,  however,  is  allowed  to  be 
a  handfome  objedt,  and  might  be  made  noble.  The  baths 
are  reprefented  as  horridly  difgufting.  Dr.  Wittman,  cited 
alfo  by  Crutwell,  obferves,  that  though  it  contains  but  few 
Striking  public  edifices,  Rofetta  muit  be  confidered  as  a 
handfome  place  by  thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed  to 
mud  walls  and  fandy  defarts  ;  the  mofques  and  their  mi- 
narets, as  well  as  their  houfes,  built  with  bricks,  plaltered 
over  and  white -wafhed.  The  population  he  eftimates  at 
8  or  10,000,  but  from  the  number  of  empty  houfes,  it  ap- 
peared capable  of  containing  at  leall  treble  that  number. 
In  1807,  the  Britifh  were  defeated  here,  with  confidefable 
lofs,  by  the  Turks  ;  90  miles  N.W.  of  Cairo.  N.  lat.  3  1 
24'.      E.  long.  300  40'..    Savary.      Sonnini.      Niebuhr. 

ROSETTE,  in  Military  Language,  an  ornamental  branch 
of  ribbands,  or  cut  leather,  which  is  worn  both  by  officers 
and  foldiers  in  the  Britifh  fervice,  on  the  upper  part  of  their 
cues. 

Rosettes,  two  fmall  bunches  of  ribbands  that  are 
attached  to  the  loops  by  which  the  gorget  of  an  officer  is 
fufpended  upon  his  chefl.  The  colour  of  the  ribband  mull 
correfpond  with  the  facing  of  the  uniform.  The  French 
ufe  the  fame  term. 

ROSETTI,  Donato,  in  Biography,  an  ingenious  Ita- 
lian, who  flourifhed  in  the  17th  century,  but  of  whofe  per- 
fonal  hiitory  little  is  known.  He  was  a  native  of  Leg- 
horn, where  he  was  probably  educated,  and  was  fo  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  cultivation'  of  the  fciences,  that  at  a  very  early 
age  he  was  confidered  as  completely  qualified  to  teach 
mathematics  and  the  elements  of  philoiophy  in  different 
univerfities.  While  he  was  profeflor  of  logic  at  Pifa,  he 
publifhed  a  trratife  relating  to  the  fyflem  of  the  earth, 
which  was  well  received.  The  title  of  this  work  was 
V  Antignome  fifico  Mathematiche  con  il  nuovo  Orbe  e 
Syftema  terreflre."  This  was  followed  by  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  phyfico-mathematical  Inttru&ions  ;"  "  A  Treatife 
on  the  Compofition  of  Dutch  Glaffes,  and  Glafs  Drops  ;" 
«  A  Collection  of  phyfico-mathematical  Demonllrations" 
of  propofitions  which  he  had  undertaken  to  prove.  In 
his  "  Antignome,"  he  maintained  that  the  number  of 
fenfes  was  eleven  ;  this  ir.creafe  he  made  out  by  confidering 
the  different  modes  in  which  we  touch  bodies  as  fo  many 
different  fenfes,  and  endeavouring  to  fhew  that  the  per- 
ception*  arifing  from  them  cannot  properly  be  afenbed  to 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  in  general.  He  was  the  author  of  an- 
other trratife,  entitled  "  Polifta  fedele,"  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  inclination  of  bodies  to  unite  at  their  poles,  and 
■various  phenomena  refpedting  their  hardnefs,  their  elafti- 
eity,  their   extenfion,  and  the  caufes  which  convert  folids 
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into  fluids'.     It  is  not  known  when  tliis  philofopher  died  : 
he  was  living  at  Pifa  in  the  year  1678. 

Rosetti,  Antonio,  chapel-mafter  to  the  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg Schwerin,  born,  according  to  Gerber,  at  Milan,  in 
1744;  but  we  have  better  authority  to  fay  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  a  difciple  of  the  great  Haydn  at 
Vienna,  where,  in  1755,  he  was  a  violimll  in  the  imperial 
chapel,  and  afterwards  in  the  fervice  of  count  Althan, 
1780.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  voluminous  publifher 
at  Hamburgh  and  Leiplic,  of  pieces  for  the  piano-forte,  with 
and  without  a  violin  accompaniment,  of  fymphonies  for  a 
full  orcheflra,  on  the  plan  of  his  mailer  Haydn,  flute  con- 
certos, &c.  Some  of  his  fymphonies,  when  performed  at 
the  concerts  in  England,  while  Haydn  was  in  this  country, 
we  thought  written  with  force,  and  abounding  with  fire 
and  new  paflages. 

ROSEWAY  Pout,  in  Geography,  a  populous  fea-port 
town  on  the  S  E.  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  N.E.  by  E.  of 
cape  Negro  and  Harbour. 

RosEWAY  IJland,  an  ifland  that  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
Port  Waiter,  on  the  S.E.  coalt  of  Nova  Scotia. 

ROSEWELL,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a  Prelbyterian 
divine,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire  about  the  year  1630,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  univerlity,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Strode,  in  his  native  county, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  the  year  1662,  by  the  Bar- 
tholomew acl.  In  1674  he  officiated  with  a  Non-con- 
formift  congregation  at  Rotherhithe  ;  and  in  the  year  1684 
he  was  arretted  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon  :  on  this  charge 
he  was  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  November  8th, 
before  the  infamous  Jefferies.  The  indictment  was  on  words 
faid  to  have  been  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  wit- 
nefles  were  three  women  of  abandoned  characters,  of  whom 
the  chief  was  afterwards  fet  in  the  pillory  for  perjury. 
The  trial  lafled  feven  hours,  and  Mr.  Role  well  behaved 
with  all  the  decency  and  refpeCt  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  made  a  defence  that  was  applauded  by  all  who 
heard  him.  The  women,  fays  bifhop  Burnet,  could  not 
prove,  by  any  circumltance,  that  they  were  even  prefent 
at  the  meeting,  and  the  words  to  which  they  lwore  were 
fo  grofs,  that  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  man  in  his 
wits  would  have  made  ufe  of  them  in  a  mixed  aflembly  ; 
yet  Jefferies  urged  the  matter  with  his  ufual  vehemence. 
He  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  concerning  which  there  could 
be  no  controversy,  that  all  preaching  at  conventicles,  as  he 
was  pleated  to  call  diflentii.g  places  of  woiihip,  was  trea- 
fonable,  and  that  this  ought  to  difpofe  the  jury  to  believe 
any  evidence  upon  that  head.  The  jury  accoi  lin  rly  found 
the  prifoner  guilty.  As  fa  n,  b<  wevers  as  the  1  I 
over,  fir  John  Talbot,  who  was  prefent  at  it,  went  to  the 
king,  and  urged  it  on  his  majeity,  that  if  fucli  evidence 
was  admitted,  as  had  appeared  againit  Mr.  Rofewell,  no 
one  of  his  libjedts  would  be  late.  Upon  tins,  when 
Jeffries  foon  after  came  into  the  royal  prefence,  with  an 
air  of  exultation  and  triumph,  to  congratulate  his  majefty 
on  the  conviction  of  a  traitor,  the  king  afforded  him  a 
cool  reception,  which  mortified  him  exceedingly,  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  gave  .   complete  turn  to  the  his  mind; 

fo  that  when  the  court  met  to  hear  Mr.  R  i.  well's  counfel, 
who  moved  for  an  arrcil  of  judgment,  this  judge,  who  was 
as  mean  as  he  was  corrupt  and  cruel,  afi limed  a  tone  of 
moderation,  and  flrongly  recommended  to  the  king's  coun- 
.  lei  caution  and  deliberation  where  the  life  of  a  man  was 
depending.  The  prifoner  was,  in  the  end,  pardoned.  He 
died  in  1691.      Neal's  Hilt.  vol.  iv. 

ROSHAN,  or  RosHAWN,  111  Geography,  a  country  of 
Alia,  fituated    between    Meckley    and  Arracan,    between 
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920  and  95'  E.  long.,    and  210  and  230  N.  lat. ;  about 
120  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.      See  AllR.vcw. 

ROSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  ditlrict 
of  Barr  ;  15  miles  S.W.  of  Stralburgh.  The  place  con- 
tains 3355,  and  the  canton  12.017  inhabitants,  on  a  ter- 
ritory of  22  7A  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

ROSHOVER,  a  townfhip   of  Pennfylvania,   in   Weft- 
minlter  county,  containing  1786  inhabitants. 
ROSICRUCIANS.     See  Rosycrucians. 
ROSIF.MNE,  in   Geography,   a   town  of  Samogitia,  in 
which  the  diet  and  court  of  judicature  are  held  ;   76  miles 
S    of  Mittaw.      N.  lat.  55"  30'.      E.  long.  410  57'. 

ROSIERE,  La,  a  fmall'  ifland  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Jerfey  ;    I  mile  E.S.E.  of  Noirmont  Point. 

Rosieuk,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Montdidier.  The  place  contains  2760,  and  the  canton 
13,812  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  120  kiliometres,  in  21 
communes. 

ROSIERES  aux  Salines,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meurte,  on  the  Meurte,  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  falt-works  ;   6  miles  W.  of  Luneville. 

ROSIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,  on  the  Loire ;  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Saumur. 
Rosiers,  Cape,  the  S.  limit  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  ;  being  the  eafternmoft  point  of  the  diftrift 
of  Gafpee,  in  Lower  Canada.  N.  lat.  480  56'.  W.  long. 
6f  40'. 

ROSIGNANA,  a  town  of  Etruria  ;  13  miles  S.E.  of 
Pifa. 

ROSIL,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  land 
as  is  neither  light  nor  heavy,  being  a  medium  between 
fand  and  clav  ;  it  is  fometimes  written  rofills. 

ROSILLY  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
Wales.     N.  lat.  510  32'.     W.  long.  40  16'. 

ROSIN,  John,  in  Biography,  an  antiquary,  was  born 
at  Eifnach  in  1551,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1626.  He 
was  author  of  "  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,"  a  work  of 
high  reputation,  of  which  the  belt  edition  is  that  of  Utrecht, 
in  1 70 1. 

Kosin,  Rejina,  in  Pharmacy.     See  Resin-. 
ROSIN  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  refinous  matter  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  the  pine-tree  ;  in  ordinary  ufe  for  the  mak- 
ing of  ointments,  plallers,  and  for  other  purpoies. 

For  the  method  of  procuring  it,  fee  Pine,  and  Turpen- 
tine. 

ROSITO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra  ;    16  miles  N.E.  of  CafTano. 

ROSITO,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Calabria.  N. 
lat.  40°  5'.     E.  long.  1 6°  40'. 

ROSKOPF,  a  mountain  of  Auftrian  Svvabia  ;  1  mile 
S.E.  of  Schonau. 

ROSLAND,  in  our  Old  Writers,  heathy  land,  or 
ground  full  of  ling  :  alfo  watery  and  moorifh  land. 

ROSLAVL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Smolenlk.     N.  lat.  540.    E.  long.  32°  50'. 

ROSLAW,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe,  oppoiite  to  Deflau. 

ROSLDORF,  a  town  of  Auftria  ;  6  miles  S.W.  of 
Ehrnfprunn. 

ROSLYN,  Roslin,  Rofclyn,  or  Rojkelyn,  a  village  in 
the  parilh  of  Lafwade,  and  county  of  Midlothian,  8cot- 
land,  is  about  fix  miles  S.S.W.  from  Edinburgh.  This 
place  is  much  celebrated  on  account  of  its  calllc  and  chapel, 
and  for  the  romantic  character  of  the  fecnery  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.     An  excurfion  to  Roflyn  is  one  of  the  fa- 


vourite fummer  recreations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
metropolis  ;   and  no  traveller  of  tafte  leaves  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  without  contemplating  its  beauties.     The  caflle 
is  ieated  on  a   bold  and  lofty  rock,  overhanging  the  river 
North-E(k,  which  dallies  over  a  rugged  channel  at  the  bafe, 
in    a    iemicircuiar   fweep  ;    and  the   precipitous    banks  are 
covered  with  a  profulion  of  wood.      Only  a  very  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  building  is  now  Handing  ;  but  a  modern 
manijon  has  been  erected  on  part  of  the  ojd  walls.     It  is  un- 
certain when  this  caltle  was  built  j   but  that  event  mod  pro- 
bably occurred  about  the  commencement  of  the  1 2th  century, 
when  William  de  Sanclo-Clere   (fon  to  Waldernus  de   St. 
Clere,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror) 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Roflyn  from  the  Scoi.iih 
king,  Malcolm  Canmore.     No  mention  of  it  is  made  in  hif- 
tory,  however,  till  the  reign  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  when 
fir  William  Hamilton  is  Itated  to  have  been  confined  here, 
for  joining    the  rebellious  itandard  of   earl  Douglas.      In 
1554  it  was  fet  fire  to,  and  in  great  part  demolifhed,  by 
the  forces  of  king  Henry  VIII.     The  St.  Clere  family,  or, 
as  the  name  is  now  fpelt,  St.  Clair,  was  anciently  of  great 
note  in   Scotland.     Their  poflefiions  were  very  extenfive, 
and  their   titles  numerous,    being  earls   of  Caithnefs    and 
Orkney,  lords  of  Nithfdale,  and  barons  of  Pentland,  Couf- 
lande,     Cardain,     Saint-Clair,     Herbertfliire,     Hertfoord, 
Grahamthaw,    Kirkton,  Cavers,    Newborough,    and  Rox- 
burgh.    Their  affluence  and  power  exceeded  that  of  moll 
contemporary  nobles,  either  in  England  or  Scotland  ;  and 
they  lived  in  a  ftyle  of  magnificence  and  fplendour,  which 
even    the    Scottilh    monarchs  were  fcarccly  able  to  rival. 
James  II.  conferred  upon  them  the  honour  of  being  here- 
ditary patrons  and  grand  mailers  of  mafonry  in  Scotland ; 
privileges  which  they  continued  to  enjoy  for  feveral  genera- 
tions. 

The  chapel  of  Roflyn  occupies  the  fummit  of  a  hill  above 
the  cattle.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1446,  by  William 
Saint  Clair,  earl  of  Caithnefs  and  Orkney,  for  a  provoft,  fix 
prebendaries,  and  two  finging  boys  ;  and  was  endowed  by 
him  with  confiderable  landed  pofleflions.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, live  to  complete  his  undertaking,  notwithstanding  he 
fpared  neither  trouble  nor  expence  to  efTeft  this  purpofe  be- 
fore his  death,  which  happened  in  1479.  From  a  manu- 
re ript  memoir  of  the  houfe  of  Douglas,  depofited  in  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  we  learn 
many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  building  of  this 
chapel.  It  is  there  faid,  that  the  founder  "  caufed  artificers 
to  be  brought  from  other  regions  and  torraigne  kingdomes, 
and  caufd  dayly  to  be  abundance  of  all  kinde  of  workemeu 
prefent ;"  and  it  is  fubtcqucntly  added,  "and  to  the  end 
the  workc  might  be  more  rare,  he  caufd  the  draughts  to 
be  drawn  upon  Eallland  bootds,  and  made  tin'  carpenters 
to  carve  them  according  to  the  draughts,  and  then  gave 
them  for  patterns  to  the  mafons,  that  they  might  thereby 
cut  the  like  in  ftone."  The  prefent  building  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  intended  only  tor  the  choir  ot  a  large 
collegiate  church,  which,  according  to  tradition  and  ; 
bability,  it  was  the  defign  of  the  founder  to  have  erected. 
Though  in  a  mutilated  ftate,  its  architecture  is  unique,  and 
combines,  according  to  Mr.  Gandy,  "  the  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  Roman,  and  Saracenic  ftyles;"  and  exhibits  the 
arch    "  in   all    its    poflible   forms    and   piinci)  This 

ilru&urc  meatures  in  the  interior  68  feel  in  length,  and  35 
in  breadth.  The  exterior  is  fupported  by  21  buttrefles, 
furmonnted  by  pinnacles,  each  dill  the  1    herein 

its  ornaments.      Two  of   thefe   buttrefles    have   double   pin- 
nacles,  the  outer  (hafts  of  winch  are  in.aller  than   the  inner, 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  Hying  abutment"-.     Similar 
i£l  members 
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members  alfo  unite  the  larger  pinnacles  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  chapel.  The  eailern  end  difplays  five  buttrefles, 
with  four  pointed  windows  intervening,  all  of  uniform  fize 
and  ftyle,  though  varying  fomewhat  in  the  tracery  work 
with  which  they  are  ornamented.  Each  window  is  divided 
by  a  ftone  mullion,  faced,  both  internally  and  externally, 
with  double  columns ;  and  the  tranfom  of  the  arch  is  de- 
corated with  half  figures  of  perfons  in  the  attitude  of  fup- 
plication,  and  with  different  kinds  of  foliage.  On  the  north 
and  fouth  fides  of  the  chapel,  in  the  lower  compartment, 
are  five  windows  of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  alfo  a  pointed  arched 
door-way,  receflfed  under  a  larger  femicircular  arch,  above 
which  is  an  irregular  triangular  window,  highly  ornamented. 
Another  tier  of  windows,  on  each  fide,  gives  light  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  building ;  but  thefe  are  now  much  mu- 
tilated, having  loll  their  mullions,  tracery,  &c.  Between 
every  two  windows  are  two  canopied  niches,  and  a  bracket, 
which  appear  to  have  been  defigned  for  ilatues.  This  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  fupported  by  two  oppofite  ranges  of 
five  arches  each,  feparating  the  body  of  the  chapel  from  the 
fide  aifles ;  beyond  which,  at  the  eaft  end,  there  are  two 
columns,  and  two  more  in  the  centre  between  them,  all  of 
them  fupporting  Hone  beams,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of 
fculptural  ornaments.  One  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wreathed, 
and  is  popularly  called  the  apprentice's  pillar,  from  a  tradi- 
tion refpefting  its  execution  by  an  apprentice  of  the  malter 
mafon  of  the  liruchire  ;  who,  it  is  faid,  finding  himfelf  un- 
able to  underftand  the  model  furnifhed  to  him,  went  abroad 
for  inftru&ions,  during  which  time  the  work  was  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  apprentice.  It  is  Angular  that  a  fimilar  ftory 
is  told  of  fome  of  the  bed  fculptures  in  Melrofe  abbey  ; 
and  we  believe,  alfo,  of  a  much  later  production  of  art, 
the  ftatue  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the  Parliament-fquare  at 
Edinburgh.  Two  heads  in  the  chapel  are  faid  to  reprefent 
the  mafter  and  the  apprentice.  The  former  is  fhewn 
as  frowning,  and  the  latter  with  a  fear  or  indention  on  the 
forehead,  to  denote  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  mafter, 
through  envy  of  his  fuperior  genius.  At  the  eaft  end  of 
the  chapel  are  four  altars,  dedicated  to  different  faints. 
"  Of  arches,"  fays  Mr.  Britton,  in  his  Architectural  An- 
tiquities, "  there  are  more  than  thirteen  varieties  to  be 
found  in  this  building.  A  flat  or  fegment  beneath  the  roof 
of  the  aifles,  and  over  the  door  to  the  fub-chapel ;  femi- 
circular in  the  vault  of  the  roof,  and  over  the  entrance 
doors  ;  groined,  acutely  pointed  over  the  weftern  aifle  ;  flat 
pointed  between  the  centre  and  fide  aifles  ;  (harp  pointed  in 
the  lower  windows ;  ogee  to  the  pifcinas ;  flattened,  and 
lateft  of  the  pointed  ftyle,  infide  of  the  door-way,  fouth 
fide  ;  half  fegment  in  the  flying  buttrefles  ;  counter  arch  in 
the  triangular  windows  ;  flat  arch  and  fegment  joined  in  a 
door  in  the  vault ;  feveral  arches  of  various  forms  in  the 
windows,  niches,  and  canopies,  alfo  in  the  battlements." 
The  vault  above-mentioned  is  the  burying-place  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Sinclairs.  The  foil  of  it  is  fo  dry,  that  bodies 
have  beea  found  entire  80  years  after  their  interment.  They 
were  formerly  buried  in  armour,  and  without  a  coffin. 
"  The  late  Roflin,"  fays  father  Hay,  in  his  MS.  memoirs, 
"  was  the  firft  that  was  buried  in  a  coffine,  contrary  to  the 
fentiments  of  James  VII.,  who  was  then  in  Scotland  ;" 
and  he  adds,  "  that  the  great  expence  my  mother  was  at  in 
burying  her  hufband,  occafioned  the  fumptuary  afts  that 
were  made  in  the  next  parliament."  There  was  formerly 
a  fuperftitious  ftory  relative  to  this  chapel  current  among 
the  common  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  believed 
that,  previeus  to  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  Saint  Clair 
family,  the  chapel  was  to  be  feen  in  flames,  without  fuftain- 
iflg  any  injury.      This  fuperitition  is   alluded  to  by  Mr. 


Scott,    in  his   "  Lay  of  the  Minftrel,"  in   the    following 
beautiful  lines  : 

"  Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Rodin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie, 
Each  baron,  for  his  fable  fhroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 
Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around, 
Deep  facrifly,  and  altar's  pale  ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound, 
And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 
Blaz'd  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blaz'd  every  rofe-carv'd  buttrefs  fair, 
So  ft  ill  the  blaze,  when  fate  is  nisrh, 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair." 

The  village  of  Roflyn  was  anciently  a  place  of  confi- 
dcrable  importance.  King  James  II.  conftituted  it  a  burgh 
of  barony  in  the  year  1456,  and  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
a  weekly  market  and  a  fair  ;  but  thefe  privileges  are  now 
abandoned.  The  fields  immediately  contiguous  are  cele- 
brated in  hiftory  as  the  fcene  «f  three  fanguinary  engage- 
ments betwixt  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  ;  all  fought  on  the 
fame  day,  the  24th  of  February,  ;3C>3.  The  particulars 
are  thus  narrated  by  the  Scottifh  hiilorians.  During  a 
truce,  Ralph  Confroy,  treafurer  to  Edward  I.,  invaded 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  With  a  view 
to  plunder,  he  divided  his  forces  into  three  bodies ;  and 
having  reached  the  vicinity  of  Roflyn,  encamped  them  in 
three  diftant  ftations.  On  being  apprifed  of  this  invafion, 
fir  John  Cumming  and  fir  Simon  Frazer  marched  with 
10,000  men  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ;  and  finding 
the  firft  divifion  unprepared,  attacked  and  routed  it  with 
great  flaughter.  The  fecond  divifion  coming  up  immediately 
after  the  battle,  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  as  did  likewife  the 
third  divifion,  which  appeared  in  a  fimilar  manner  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fecond  action.  This  engagement  excited  much 
intereft  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  is  ranked  among  the 
nobleft;  efforts  of  Scottilh  bravery.  About  half  a  mile 
lower  down  the  Efk,  is  fituated  the  houfe  of  Hawthornden, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  having  belonged  to  Drummond, 
the  celebrated  poet  and  hiftorian,  but  alfo  for  the  caves  under 
it.  There  are  various  conje&ures  as  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  thefe  fubterraneous  cavities.  Stukeley  has  given  cre- 
dit to  a  fabulous  tradition,  that  they  were  ftrong  holds  of 
the  Piftifh  kings  ;  and  accordingly  one  cave  is  called  the 
king's  gallery,  another  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  a  third 
the  guard-room.  Setting  afide  this  groundlefs  tradition,  the 
moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  reforted  to  as  places 
of  refuge  during  the  deftruclive  wars  between  the  Englifh 
and  Scotch.  Detached  from  the  principal  caves  is  a 
fmaller  one,  called  the  C^prefs  grove,  where  Drummond 
is  faid  to  have  compofed  many  of  his  poems.  It  was  in 
thefe  caverns  that  the  famous  fir  Alexander  Ramfay,  one 
of  the  anceftors  of  the  Dalhoufie  family,  who  performed 
fuch  exploits  of  valour  in  the  conteft  for  the  crown  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  ufed  to  conceal  himfelf.  Here  he  was 
reforted  to  by  the  young  warriors  of  his  day,  who  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  neceflary  part  of  military  education  to  have 
been  of  his  band.  From  thence  he  fallied  forth,  as  occafion 
prefented  itfelf,  and  attacked  the  Englifh,  then  in  pofleflion 
of  Edinburgh.  The  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  by 
fir  John  Sinclair.  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, vol.  iii.  4to.  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  A  Companion 
and  ufeful  Guide  to  the  Beauties  of  Scotland  and  the  He- 
brides, &c.  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray  Auft,  of  Kenfing- 
ton,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  18 10. 
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ROSMARILHAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  tke  pro- 
vince of  Bcira,  on  the  borders  of  Spain  ;  8  miles  W.  of 
Alcantara,  in  Spain.      N.  lat.  39^33'.      W.  long.  6°  50'. 

ROSMARINUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  ros,  dew, 
and  marinus,  alluding  to  its  fituation  on  the  fea-lhore.  Thofe 
who  have  obferved  it  mantling  the  rocks  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  winter,  with  its  grey  flowers  glittering  with  dew, 
cannot  but  be  ftruck  with  the  elegant  propriety  of  the 
name. — Linn.  Gen.  16.  Schreb.  22.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
126.  Mart.  Mill.  Ditt.  v.  4.  Sm.  Prodr.  Fl.  Grsec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  12.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  52.  Tournef. 
t.  92.  Jull'.  in.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  19. — Oafs  and 
order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatee,  Linn. 
Labial  a,  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cat.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
compreffed  at  the  upper  part,  with  an  eredl  mouth  ;  upper 
lip  undivided  ;  lower  cloven.  Cor.  unequal ;  tube  longer 
than  the  calyx  ;  limb  gaping  ;  upper  lip  divided  into  two 
parts,  ereft,  fhorter,  acute,  with  reflexed  margins ;  lower 
reflexed,  trifld  ;  the  middle  fegment  very  large,  concave, 
narrow  at  the  bafe  ;  the  lateral  ones  narrow,  acute.  Stain. 
Filaments  two,  awl-(Tiaped,  Ample,  with  a  tooth  at  one  fide, 
inclined  towards  the  upper  lip,  and  exceeding  it  in  length  ; 
anthers  Ample.  Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  four-cleft  ;  ityle 
refembling  the  ltamens;  ftigma  Ample,  acute.  Peric.  none, 
except  the  permanent  calyx,  which  contains  four  ovate  feeds 
in  its  bottom. 

Obf.  This  genus  approaches  very  near  to  Salvia,  from 
which  however  it  differs  in  having  the  ftamens  Amply  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  lateral  tooth. 

Ed.  Ch.  Corolla  unequal,  its  upper  lip  cloven.  Fila- 
ments longer  than  the  corolla,  curved,  Ample  with  a  tooth. 
Calyx  campanulate,  trifld.     Seeds  four,  naked. 

1.  R.  officinalis.  Common  Rofemary.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
33.  Sm.  Fl.  Grsc.  Sibth.  t.  14.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
t.  87. — Leaves  feffile. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
the  Levant,  and  occafionally  in  the  Grecian  iAands  ;  com- 
mon in  gardens,  flowering  from  January  to  May. — An 
ereft,  evergreen^/Zirwi,  four  feet  high,  very  much  branched  ; 
tranches  obfeurely  quadrangular,  downy,  leafy  on  all  fides. 
/.eaves  oppofite,  fpreading  in  a  recurved  manner,  linear- 
oblong,  obtufe,  revolute,  entire  ;  fmooth,  dark  green,  and 
Alining  above  ;  downy  and  veined  beneath.  Flowering 
tranches  axillary,  oppofite,  (hort,  very  leafy.  Flowers 
axillary,  terminal,  on  very  fhort  (talks,  eredt,  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  variegated  witli  purple  and  white,  having, 
like  the  leavc9,  a  ilrong  aromatic  fragrance,  refembling 
camphor.  Tins  is  the  AiJxvmti;  of  Diofcorides  and  other 
ancient  authors.  Rofemary,  when  wild,  has  broader  leaves, 
larger  flowers,  and  a  ftronger  fcent  than  when  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  ;  indeed  Miller,  following  the  old 
writers,  regarded  this  as  a  fufiicient  ground  to  make  them 
dillintt  fpecies ;  the  former  being  (ubjedtto  a  variety  whole 
leaves  are  Itriped  with  yellow,  and  hence  called  Gold-flriped 
Rofemary ;  the  latter  varying  with  a  white  Aripe,  and 
thence  named  Sdver-[lrij>ed  Rofemary.  The  Alver  variety  is 
very  tender.  From  an  old  opinion  of  Rofemary-juice  hav- 
ing the  property  of  llrengtlieiiing  the  memory,  this  plant 
has  been  poetically  made  an  emblem  of  remembrance  or  fide- 
lity ;  and  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  its  being  worn  or 
ufed  at  funerals  and  weddings. 

2.  R.  chilenjis.  Chili  Rofemary.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  52. — Leaves  on  llalks. — Native  of  Chili, 
and  flowering  m  July.  This  flirub  is  only  known  from 
Molina's  Natural  Hiltory  of  Chili,  who  defcribes  it  as 
having  (talked  leaves.  Future  obfervation  mult  determine 
whether  or  uot  it  be  really  a  Rofmarinus. 


Rosmarinus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy, 
fltrubby,  evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
is  the  officinal  rofemary  (R.  officinalis). 

There  are  varieties  of  this  with  narrow  leaves  ;  with  broad 
leaves  ;  with  Alver-ftriped  leaves,  and  with  gold-ltriped 
leaves. 

Method  of  Culture. — In  all  the  forts  it  may  be  effctted  by 
planting  flips  or  cuttings  in  the  early  fpring  months,  as  from 
March  to  May,  as  well  as  by  layers  ;  in  performing  the  Arlt 
methods  of  which  a  quantity  of  young  fhoots  fhould  be  cut, 
or  ftripped  off,  from  about  Ave  or  Ax  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  Gripping  off  the  lower  leaves,  and  then  planting  them 
in  a  border  of  light  earth,  in  rows  a  foot  afunder,  giving  a 
good  watering,  and  repeating  it  frequently  till  they  are 
rooted,  which  they  effedt  in  a  (hort  time  ;  in  the  fame  year  they 
Aioot  at  top,  and  become  tolerable  little  plants  by  autumn  ; 
when  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September,  or  in 
the  fpring  following,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  deflgned  to  remain  for  growth. 

The  layers  fhould  be  laid  down  in  any  of  the  convenient 
lower  young  branches,  into  the  earth,  in  the  fpring,  fum- 
mer,  or  autumn,  and  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  autumn 
following,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain   for  plants. 

Almolt  all  the  varieties  are  moderately  hardy  ever-green 
plants,  though  the  common  green  forts  are  the  mod  fo  ; 
the  ftriped  kinds  being  liable  to  fuft'er  by  hard  frofts,  if 
much  expofed,  or  planted  in  wet  ground  ;  of  courfe  they, 
as  well  as  all  the  forts,  (hould  have  a  warm  fituation  and  dry 
foil :  fome  of  the  variegated  kinds  fhould  alfo  be  potted,  in 
order  to  have  the  (helter  of  a  green-houfe  in  winter.  They 
are  moil  durable  in  dry  poor  foils.  In  regard  to  the  ufes  of 
thefe  plants,  the  common  green  forts  are  generally  made  ufe 
of  for  different  medicinal  purpofes,  the  leaves  as  well  as  the 
flowers  being  employed,  and  both  thefe  and  the  ftriped 
kinds  are  planted  out  as  (hrubs  for  the  fake  of  affording 
a  more  full  variety.  They  all  afford  variety  of  courfe 
in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  of  gardens  and 
flirubberies. 

Rosmarinus,  in  the  Materia  Medica.     See  Rosemary,. 

ROSMARUS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal  called 
alfo  by  fome  the  fea-horfe,  and  more  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  morfe. 

ROSMlTHAL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Prachatitz  ;    1 1  miles  N.  of  Blatna. 

ROSNAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indie  ;  8  miles  N.E.  of  Le  Blanc. 

ROSNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife  ;  3  miles  W.  of  Mantes. — Alfo,  a  town  of 
France  ;   c  miles  E.  of  Paris. 

ROSOLIS,  or  Ros-solis,  popularly  Rofa-folis,  fun- 
dew,  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor,  formerly  much  in  re- 
pute, chiefly  taken  after  meals,  by  way  of  a  drachm,  to  aid 
digellion  ;  being  compofed  of  burnt  brandy,  fugar,  cinna- 
mon, and  milk-water,  and  fometimes  perfumed  with  a  little 
mulk. 

It  had  its  name,  becaufe  anciently  prepared  wholly  of  thr 
diltilled  water  of  the  plant  Ros  folis,  which  lee  ;  but  th.it 
plant  was  at  length  neglected  in  the  compofition. 

The  belt  was  that  of  Turin.  The  French  have  now  a 
particular  kind,  not  called  ros  folis,  but  tin  roy ;  bec.mfe 
ufed  with  j;ood  effect  by  Louis  XIV.  It  ii  C  nnpofed  of 
Spanifh  wine,  in  which  are  inlufed  .mile,  fennel,  .ineth,  corian- 
der,  &c.  for  three  weeks. 

ROSOMAC11A,  or  Rosomak,  in  Zoology,  a  name 
given  by  the  Ruffians  to  the  glutton.  Tliey  afJ,  fays 
Olaus,  taken  by  the    hunters  chiefly  on  account   of  their 
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(kins,  which  are  much  efteemed  by  people  of  fortune  for 
robes,  as  being  variegated  with  very  bright  colours,  re- 
fembling  flowers.      See  UnsUS  Gu/o. 

ROSOSZE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Auttrian  Li- 
thuania ;   30  miles  S.W.  of  Brzefk. 

ROSOY.     See  Rozoy. 

ROSPORDEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Quimper.  The  place  contains  560,  and  the  canton 
4413  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  127^  kiliometres,  in  four 
communes. 

ROSPUS,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  ftrange 
tifh  called  the  ratm  pifeatrix,  or  frog-fi(h.     See  SsA-devil. 

ROSS,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, and  became  matter  of  the  grammar-fchool  at  South- 
ampton, and  chaplain  to  king  Charles  I.  His  works  are 
numerous,  of  which  the  bed  known  is  "  A  View  of  all  Re- 
ligions :"  and  a  curious  performance,  called  "  Virgilius 
Evangelizans,"  taken  wholly  from  the  iEneid.  He  died  in 
1654.,  aged  61. 

Ross,  JOHN,  a  learned  prelate,  was  born  in  Hereford- 
fhire,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college.  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  the  year  1756. 
He  had  fome  years  previoufly  to  this  publiflied  a  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  Dr.  Middleton  againft  the  criticifms  of  Dr. 
Markland,  and  in  1749  an  edition  of  Cicero's  "  Epiftols 
ad  Familiares,"  in  two  vols.  8vo.  He  was  prefented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Frome,  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  in  1778  he  was 
advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Exeter.     He  died  in  1792. 

Ross,  John  Lockhart,  the  fifth  fon  of  fir  James 
Lockhart,  was  born  in  November  1721,  and  having  mani- 
felled  an  inclination  for  the  fea-fervice,  he  was,  at  the  age 
of  14,  placed  under  captain  Ofborn,  who  then  commanded 
his  majefty's  (hip  the  Portland  of  50  guns,  which  failed  in 
September  1735,  for  Conftantinople.  He  ferved  in  feveral 
different  fliips,  and  under  different  commanders,  till  1743, 
when  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  It  was 
not  till  1755  that  he  was  appointed  to  a  command,  which 
was  in  the  Savage  (loop  of  war,  of  12  guns  and  jo  men. 
In  a  very  fliort  time  he  took  a  St.  Domingo  merchant-man, 
valued  at  30,000/.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  .Tartar  (loop  of  24  guns,  and  200 
men.  War  was  now  declared  againft  the  French,  and  on 
the  20th  of  September  he  chafed  and  engaged  two  French 
frigates  of  28  guns,  and  drove  them  into  Morlaix.  With- 
out particularizing  the  inftances  of  his  fuccefs,  we  may  ob- 
ferve  that,  between  the  20th  of  September  1756  and  the 
19th  of  October  1758,  betook  nine  privateers,  containing 
220  guns,  and  about  2500  men,  with  the  lofs  of  only  five 
men  killed  and  two  wounded  in  the  different  engagements. 
At  length  the  name  of  captain  Lockhart  was  almott  iufficient 
to  terrify  the  enemy  to  ftrike.  The  following  faft,  which 
flands  upon  the  moil  indubitable  authority,  mews  in  what 
manner  he  was  regarded  on  the  feas.  A  privateer  belonging 
to  Briftol,  called  the  King  George,  and  commanded  by  a 
Mr.  Read,  having  fallen  in  with  an  enemy's  fliip  of  far  fu- 
perior  force,  during  the  night,  and  finding  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  her  fituation  demanded  the  moll  prompt  and 
vigorous  exertions  to  preferve  herlelf  from  capture,  the 
commander  ran  with  great  fpirit  along-fide,  and  hailing  the 
•enemy,  commanded  her  to  ftrike  to  the  Tartar,  captain 
Lockhart,  and  was  inftantly  obeyed  without  the  fmalleit 
hefitation.  Captain  Lockhart's  eonduft  in  protefting  the 
trade  of  the  country  was  fo  meritorious,  that  the  magiftrates 
of  Plymouth,  immediately  after  his  return  to  port,  voted 
him  the  freedom  of  their  corporation  to  be  prefented  him  in 
a  gold  box.     A  prefent  equally  honourable  was  made  him 


the  enfuing  year,  by  the  merchants  and  underwriters  of 
London,  which  confiited  of  a  filver  cup  and  falver,  curioufly 
chafed,  and  emboffed  with  his  arms,  and  the  reprelentation 
of  the  Tartar,  and  the  feveral  privateers  which  had  been 
captured  by  him. 

In  1759  he  was  promoted  to  the  Chatham  of  50  guns, 
and  had  two  fmaller  veffels  put  under  his  command.  In  a 
fhort  cruife  he  took  the  Arethufa,  a  French  frigate  of  32 
guns!  In  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  Bed- 
ford, a  third  rate,  but  did  not  long  retain  the  command. 
In  the  fame  year,  by  the  death  of  a  brother,  he  changed 
his  name  to  Rofs,  and  was  elefted  a  reprefentative  in  parlia- 
ment. It  was  not  till  1777  that  he  was  called  again  to 
ferve  his  country  in  the  fea-fervice.  In  that  year  he  was 
employed  under  the  orders  of  admiral  Keppel,  in  the  fa- 
mous battle  on  the  27th  of  July.  (See  Keppel.)  In 
1779  he  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  appointed  fourth  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
having  hoifted  his  flag  on  board  the  Royal  George  of  100 
guns.  About  this  period  he  fucceeded  his  brother  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet.  He  next  accompanied  fir  George 
Rodney  on  his  fortunate  expedition,  undertaken  for  the  re- 
lief of  Gibraltar.  After  his  return  he  went  but  little  to 
fea ;  but  in  1787  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue  ;  and  here  clofed  the  profeflional  career 
of  fir  John  Lockhart  Rofs,  who,  confidering  his  great  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  profecutien  of  the  duties  of  his  profef- 
fion,  and  the  vail  benefits  which  the  commercial  interefts  of 
his  country  reaped  from  his  exertions,  mud  be  allowed  to 
rank  very  high  in  his  profefiion.  His  coolnefs  and  intre- 
pidity in  the  hour  of  battle  were  never  furpalied  ;  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  very  long  fervice,  to  fight  and  to  conquer 
were  alike  habitual  to  him.  He  died  in  June  1790,  after  a 
lingering  and  painful  illnefs  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Rofs  aide,  forming  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  of 
Fearn,  which  had  been  the  burying-place  of  all  the  refpedl- 
able  families  of  the  name  of  Rofs  lor  many  ages.  Stock- 
dale's  edition  of  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  vi. 
Charnock's  Biographia  Navalis,  vol.  vi. 

Ross,  in  Geography,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the 
lower  divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Grey  tree,  county  of  Here- 
ford, England,  is  feated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  over- 
hanging the  river  Wye,  at  the  diftance  of  15  miles  S.E.  by 
E.  from  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  121  W.  by  N.  from 
London.  This  town  was  made  a  free  borough  by  king 
Henry  III.,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  place  of  more  im- 
portance formerly  than  at  prefent.  In  the  time  of  Camden 
it  was  famous  for  its  cyder,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
wares.  Its  celebrity  for  cyder  yet  continues,  but  the  lall- 
mentioned  branch  of  trade  has  much  declined.  According 
to  the  parliamentary  returns  for  181 1,  Rofs  contained  558 
houfes,  and  a  population  of  2261  perfons.  The  market- 
day  is  Thurfday,  weekly  ;  and  the  fairs  are  on  Holy  Thurf- 
day,  Corpus  Chrifti,  20th  July,  Thurfday  after  10th  Oc- 
tober," and  1  ith  December.  The  petty  feffions  for  the 
hundred  of  Greytree  are  held  here.  The  government  of 
this  borough  is  veiled  in  a  ferjeant  and  four  conftables,  but 
their  powers  are  extremely  limited.  Here  are  two  charity 
fchools,  and  an  alms-houfe  ;  the  latter  of  which  owed  its 
eftablilhment  to  John  Kyrle,  whom  Pope  has  characterized 
and  inverted  with  deathlels  and  truly  merited  fame,  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Man  of  Rofs."  This  truly  benevolent  cha- 
racter was  born  at  White  Houfe,  in  the  parifh  of  Dymock, 
Herefordfliire,  in  1637  ;  ferved  the  office  of  (heriff  for  the 
county  in  1683,  and  died  in  1724.  Though  poffeffed  only 
of  an  annual  income  of  500/.,  he  not  only  lived  in  happinefs 
and  refpedlability  himfelf,  but  diffufed  around  him  innu- 
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merable  benefits  to  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  Among 
other  advantages  conferred  by  him  on  Rofs,  he  raifed  the 
church  fpire  above  ioo  feet  in  height,  and  inclofed  a  piece 
of  ground  with  a  wall,  and  funk  a  relcrvoir  in  the  centre  of 
it,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  He  likewife  conllrudted 
a  line  broad  caufeway  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  town. 
The  houfe  in  which  Mr.  Kyrle  relided  was  afterwards  the 
King's  Arms,  (ituated  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
Glouceiter,  but  is  no  longer  an  inn. 

The  ftreets  of  Rofs  are  moflly  lituated  on  tlie  top  and 
flope  of  a  hill,  and  are  extremely  narrow.  The  market- 
houfe,  though  erected  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
is  in  a  very  decayed  Hate.  It  is  conftructed  uf  ftone,  and 
difplays  the  heterogeneous  uu.de  of  building  prevalent  in 
the  reign  of  his  predecedor,  James  I.  The  church  is  a 
handfoir.e  Hructuie,  having  a  tower,  furmonnted  bv  a  lofty 
fpire  at  its  weftern  end.  In  the  window  over  the  altar  here, 
among  oiIki  fragments  of  painted  glafs,  is  one  reprefenting 
a  billiop,  with  the  infeription,  "  Thomas  Herefordenfis," 
written  beneath  in  black  letter.  This  bifhop  had  probably 
been  a  benefactor  to  the  church.  The  views  from  the  fur- 
rounding  cemetery,  and  from  the  contiguous  proipect 
ground,  are  much  celebrated.  Immediately  below,  the 
river  Wye  forms  a  fine  femicircle,  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Wilton  caftle ;  and 
beyond  it  an  extcnlive  vale,  terminated  by  dillant  moun- 
tains. Near  the  church-yard  is  a  fpot  called  Bifliop's- 
Court,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  having  been  anciently 
the  fcite  of  a  palace,  belonging  to  the  biihops  of  Here- 
ford. 

The  ruins  of  Wilton  callle  above-mentioned  ftand  on  the 
wcltern  bank  of  the  Wye.  This  manlion  was  for  feveral 
centuries  the  refidence  of  the  Greys,  of  the  fouth,  who  de- 
rived from  it  their  original  baronial  title,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  foon  alter  they  acquired  pofleflion  of  it.  Its 
prefent  ruinous  condition  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  royalilt 
governors  of  Hereford,  by  whole  orders  the  whole  interior 
was  confumed  by  fire.  The  feats  and  objects  ot  antiquarian 
interefl  in  this  vicinity  are  numerous.  On  the  fummit  of 
Eaton-hill,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  ot  Rofs,  is  a  large 
encampment,  probably  of  Roman  origin.  The  intrench- 
ments  are  in  a  very  perfect  ftate,  and  are  of  great  depth.  A 
farm-houfe  here  difplays  veftiges  of  an  ancient  m  mtion,  and 
the  Surrounding  grounds  are  itill  defignated  the  Park  of 
Eaton  ;  but  the  hillory  oi  the  place  is  entirely  loll.  At  a 
hamlet  called  Hole-in-thc-Wall,  about  a  mile  further  to  the 
north,  are  fotne  foundations  of  walls,  which  bear  the  ap- 
pearam  i       antiquity.     What  occasioned  the  appella- 

tion by  which  their  fcite  is  diftingiufhed,  is  an  excaval 
formed  in  tin- rocky  ban!  louring  garden, -which, 

when  complete,   led  by  a  I  or  fteps  downwards  into  a 

cavity,  whole  root  \  rted  by  a  fingle  column.     Af- 

cending  the  hill  towards  Old  Gore  is  a  hollow  fpace  i 
ing  about  ioo  paces,   in  which  a  number  of  celts  were  dif- 
covered  a  few  ;• .  rs  ago.     Thefe  instruments  n  re  ni   rly  of 
the  fame  h/.t     ndhad    videntl  iark»ofthe 

mould  were  vifible.  On  the  oppofite  Gde  of  the  river  from 
Hole-in-the-Wall,  (lands  Kingfton-houfe;  long  the  property 
of  the  Holkyn  .'  family ;  one  ot  whom,  fen  ant  Holkyns,  is 
faid  to  have  enl         ined  hei     J  I.  with  a  morrice-dai.ee, 

performed  by  ten    persons  whole  uniti  d  1  one 

thoufand    y<  tfi.      Above   this  Fawley-Court, 

anciently    th  •    t.  at   ot    fir    John    ICyrle,    progenitor   to    the 

"  Man  of  Rofs,"  and  now  t'i     pi    perty of  a  gentleman 

a 1  Mom    ,  a  defcendant  from  the  I  imily  by  the  female 

line.  Goodrich  callle  is  filus  I  ut  four  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Rols,  on  a  finely  wooded  promontory,  round  which 


the  river  Wye  forms  a  femi-urcular  Sweep.  This  fortrefe 
was  for  many  years  the  baronial  refidence  of  the  Talbots, 
earls  of  Shrewsbury.  By  whom  it  was  originally  founded 
is  unknown,  though  the  near  affinity  of  its  name  to  that  of 
duke  Godnc,  who  occurs  as  a  witnefs  to  two  charters 
granted  by  king  Canute,  renders  it  not  an  improbable  con- 
jecture that  he  was  the  perfon.  Nothing  of  its  authentic 
hillory  is  recorded  till  the  reign  of  king  John,  where  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  property  of  William  Strigu],  earl 
marfhal,  who  died  here  in  1246.  Subsequently  it  was  con- 
veyed by  a  female  heir  to  William  de  Valentia,  1  1  Pem- 
broke, from  whole  family  it  palled  to  the  Talbots,  after- 
wards earls  of  Shrewfbury.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gilbert, 
the  feventh  earl,  carried  it  by  marriage  to  Henry  de  Grey, 
earl  of  Kent,  whofe  defcendant;  held  it  till  the  death  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Kent,  when  it  was  fold  to  admiral  Griffin, 
anceftor  to  the  prefent  proprietor.  Few  hiltorical 
note  are  related  refpecting  this  callle.  In  the  civil  wars 
between  king  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  it  was  at  firft 
garrisoned  for  the  latter,  but  was  captured  loon  after  by 
the  royalifts,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  furrend  f 
it  to  the  republicans,  after  a  liege  of  lix  weeks,  A.l).  1646. 
On  the  25th  of  Auguft,  111  the  lame  year,  the  parliament 
ordered  it  to  be  notified  to  the  countefs  of  Kent,  that  it 
was  necefiary  the  caftle  fhould  be  demoliflied.  Accordingly 
it  was  difmantled  in  March  following  ;  and  has  lince  been 
gradually  falling  to  decay,  but  enough  of  it  yet  remains  to 
point  out  its  former  extent  and  grandeur.  The  form  of 
this  Structure  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  176  feet  long,  by 
152  broad.  Each  of  the  four  angle.,  is  llrengthened  by  a 
round  tower,  and  in  the  fouth-well  part  of  the  area  is  a 
fquare  keep,  which  appears  to  be  of  anterior  date  to  the  reft 
of  the  building.  "  This  keep  tower,"  fays  King,  in  his 
Munimenta  Antiqua,  vol.  lii.  "  has  every  mark  in  its  ftyle 
of  architecture  of  being  coeval  with  the  Saxon  age."  It 
confilts  of  three  itories,  the  lowelt  of  which  was  uled  as  a 
prilon.  The  principal  entrance  was  by  a  flight  of  lteps, 
which  is  detached  from  the  main  building,  and  conducts 
to  a  platform  before  the  door-way  into  the  fecond  and 
principal  (lory,  which  has  no  interior  connection  with  the 
dungeon  beneath,  as  happens  in  moll  Norman  caflles.  The 
entrance  to  the  pnton-apartments  was  under  a  very  re- 
markable fort  ot  pointed  arch,  formed  of  "  quite  flat  fides, 
which  feem,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wall  around,  and 
from  its  peculiar  Iky  1  ■,  to  have  been  inlerted  many  ages  after 
the  keep  was  erected,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  : — a 
fufpicion  that  appears  to  be  molt  llrongly  confirmed  by  the 
circumllar.ee,  that  about  the  tv>  nty-lecond  year  of  the 
rei  mi  of  that  king,  Richard  Talbot,  its  then  lord,  obtained 
the  royal  licence  tor  having  in  his  callle  a  pinion  for  male- 
factors ;    having  alfo  the  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown, 

within   his  lordfhip  of    Irchenfield   and  Wormilow." 

The  windows  in  the  two  upper  [lories  are  faid,  l>v  the  fame 

.  r,  to  be  genuine  Saxon  ;  and  that  in  the  middle  o(  the 

ler   ltory   feems  to   have  continued  unaltered    from   the 

period  of  it ;  eonitrnction.  The  columns  on  each  lide  Hand 
within  the  arch,  the  lemicircular  part  of  which  1  1  mntcd 
with  zigzag  :  this  window  terminates  the  middle  projecting 
buttrefs  that  a  (fills  in  fupporting  the  1  iwerj  and  underwit 
IS  a  zigzag  moulding,  or  band,  which  is  carried  round  the 
whole  building.  The  window  in  the  middle  llory  1  nearly 
linnlar  to  that  defcribed  ;  but  a  ftone  frame  for  glafs  i 
(erted  in  it,  apparently  oi  the  ageoi  Henry  VI.,  and  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  celebrated  earl  Talbot,  who,  according 
to  trad  1 1  ion,  had  his  private cl  eel  >.t  in  this  keep.  The  olhei 
portions  ot  the  callle  are  ot  much  later  erection  than  the  keep. 
The  entrance  was  very  llrongly  fortified.  Immediately  in  fj 

and 
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and  within  the  fpace  inclofed  by  the  furrounding  iofle,  was 
a  very  deep  pit,  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  having  a 
drawbridge  thrown  acrofs  it,  which,  when  drawn  up,  exactly 
fitted  the  fpace  between  the  towers  on  each  fide  of  the  gate- 
way, which  was  further  defended  by  two  maffive  gates  and 
portcullifes,  and  by  loop-holes,  and  machicolations  in  the 
vaulting,  through  which  boiling  lead  and  water  were  poured 
down  on  the  heads  of  affailants.  This  paffage  opened 
into  the  great  inner  court,  on  one  fide  ot  which  (lands  the 
chapel,  now  in  ruin  ;  and  near  it  is  a  fmall  octagonal  watch- 
tower,  which  rifes  higher  than  any  other  building  within  the 
caftle.  Adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  keep  is  the  garrifon 
tower,  which  is  thirty-fix  feet  fquare  at  the  bafe  ;  "  but  the 
three  outward  angles  diminifh  as  they  aicend  and  form  tri- 
angular buttreH'es,  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is 
circular."  From  the  keep  a  wnll  formerly  extended  to  the 
weft,  or  Great  tower,  which  is  circular  in  its  outward  form, 
but  oftangular  within.  Between  this  and  the  north,  or 
Ladies'  tower,  were  ranged  the  ftate  apartments.  The  hall 
was  a  magnificent  room,  65  feet  long  and  28  broad,  and  ap- 
pears, from  the  pointed  ftyle  of  its  windows,  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.  It  communicated, 
towards  the  north,  with  a  kind  of  anti-chamber,  whence  a 
paffage  led  into  the  great  ftate-room  ;  the  northern  end  of 
which  exhibits  two  moft  beautiful  pointed  arches,  of  a  later 
date  than  the  reft  of  the  apartments.  The  Ladies'  tower 
occupies  a  high  and  lleep  precipice  to  the  north  of  this 
building,  and  is  hence  the  moft  defeniible  part  of  the  caftle. 
Its  name  clearly  indicates  its  appropriation  as  the  refidence 
of  the  female  part  of  the  garrifon.  See  a  plan  and  views 
of  Goodrich  caftle,  in  Bonner's  Perfpective  Itinerary  ;  with 
hiftorical  and  defcnptive  accounts. 

Three  miles  eaftward  from  Rofs  is  Rofe,  or  Bury-hill, 
where  fome  antiquaries  have  placed  the  Ariconium  of  Anto- 
ninus, which  Camden  had  fixed  erroneoufly  at  Kenchefter. 
The  fcite  of  this  ftation  is  ftrongly  marked  by  the  colour  of 
the  foil,  which  is  extremely  black  within  its  area,  while 
all  around  it  is  inclined  to  red.  About  fixty  years  ago,  the 
ground  here  was  covered  with  rubbifti,  and  overgrown  with 
briars,  &c.  but  the  then  proprietor  foon  afterwards  in- 
clofed and  levelled  it.  In  the  courfe  of  that  operation, 
many  Roman  antiquities  were  difcovered  by  the  workmen  ; 
fuch  as  fibulje,  lares,  lachrymatories,  rings,  coins,  fragments 
of  pillars,  and  of  teftellated  pavements,  innumerable  pieces  of 
red  pottery,  and  fome  foundations  of  buildings.  A  field 
near  this  ftation  retains  the  name  of  Kill-Dane-Field,  but 
the  particulars  of  the  event  to  which  it  alludes  is  unknown. 
About  a  mile  to  the  fouth-weft  is  the  fcite  of  Eccletwall 
caftle,  now  occupied  by  a  modern  manfion  ;  and  itill  more 
to  the  fouth,  and  fomewhat  nearer  to  Rofs,  are  the  remains 
of  Penyard  caftle,  which  appears  to  have  been  conftructed 
for  the  defence  of  the  narrow  pais  through  the  woods  from 
the  county  of  Gloucelter,  into  thofe  of  Monmouth  and 
the  principality.  This  fortrefs  was  demolifhed  during 
the  civil  wars.  It  had  formerly  a  park  and  chace  at- 
tached ;  and  the  latter  appellation  is  ftill  given  to  an 
eminence  which  rifes  to  the  weftward  of  the  caftle.  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vi.  by  E.  W.  Brayley, 
and  John  Britton,  8vo.  1805.  King's  Munimenta  An- 
tiqua,  vol.  lii.   fol. 

Ross,  a  biftiopric  in  Ireland,  united  with  Cork  by  queen 
Elizabeth  in  1586.  It  contains  124,000  acres,  all  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  in  33  parifhes. 

Ross,  a  pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  the  name  of  "  Rofs  Carbery."  Jt  is  lituated 
on  a  bay  or  harbour,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  but  which 
is  choaked  up  with  fand.     The  town  is  lituated  on  a  rocky 


eminence  projecting  to  the  fouth,  and  nearly  furrounded  by 
a  ftrand.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  pretty  large  fquare, 
with  four  narrow  ftreets  diverging  from  its  angles.  It  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers,  and  a  good  deal  of  linen  yarn 
is  fold  here.  In  former  times  a  fchool  was  founded  here  by 
St.  Fachnan,  which  was  much  frequented.  It  is  155  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  32  from  Cork. 

Ross,  New,  a  fea-port  and  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Wakefield, 
appears  to  be  a  fpot  well  adapted  for  becoming  a  place  of 
great  ccmmercial  importance.  It  is  lituated  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance  from  the  coaft  on  the  river  Barrow,  which  has 
a  fufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow  veffels  of  large  fize  to 
unload  at  the  quay.  Not  far  remote  is  the  junction  of  this 
river  with  the  Nore,  the  latter  of  which  conveys  merchan- 
dize to  Thomaftown,  within  a  few  miles  of  Kilkenny,  while 
the  former  affords  a  communication  by  canal  to  Dublin. 
The  Barrow  is  alfo  united  to  the  Suire,  which  is  navigable 
to  Clonmell.  Notwithltanding  thefe  advantages,  Mr.  W. 
ftates  Rofs  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity,  without  trade  or 
capital.  Other  writers  fpeak  of  it  as  a  flourifliing  place, 
the  buildings  numerous  and  elegant,  and  the  population 
rapidly  increafing.  Rofs  is  a  corporate  town,  and  one  of 
the  ftaple  ports  for  the  exportation  of  wool.  To  the  former 
circumftance  Mr.  Wakefield  attributes  its  decline.  It  fends 
a  member  to  parliament,  under  the  influence  of  the  marquis 
of  Ely.  There  is  a  charter  fchool  for  60  boys.  It  is 
called  New  Rofs,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another,  now  a  mere 
village,  a  few  miles  dillant.  New  Rofs  is  67^  miles  S.S.  W. 
from  Dublin. 

Ross,  a  county  of  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  divided  into  1 1 
townfliips,  and  containing  15,514  inhabitants. —  Alfo,  a 
town  of  Washington  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  132" 
inhabitants. 

Ross,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Scotland,  and 
county  of  Argyle  ;   6  miles  N.N. E.  of  Cambeltcwn. 

Ross  IJland,  lies  in  the  lake  of  Killarney,  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  in  which  is  a  rich  vein  of  grey  copper  ore,  with 
copper  pyrites,  galena,  and  blende,  the  working  of  which 
has  been  prevented  by  an  influx  of  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
A  caftle  on  this  ifland  has  a  military  governor. 

Ross's  IJland,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  io°44'. 

Ross  of  Balmangar,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  S.  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Kircudbright,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  ; 
4  miles  S.  of  Kircudbright. 

POSSA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Coiiica  ;  10  miles  N.E.  of  Calvi. — Alfo,  a  fmall  illand 
in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  N.  coaft  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat. 
4I°I5'.     E.  long.  90  25'. 

ROSSAL  Point,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  coaft  of 
Lancafhire  ;  2  miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wyre. 

ROSSANO,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra,  the 
fee  of  an  archbifhop,  formerly  the  moft  celebrated  rendez- 
vous of  Bafilian  monks  in  Italy;  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Co- 
fenza.      N.  lat.  390  38'.      E.  long.  i6°44'. 

ROSSARNO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  on 
the  Mv.-trano  ;  4  miles  S.E.  of  Nicotera. 

ROSSBACH,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  near 
which  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruflia,  gained,  in  the  vear 
1557,  a  glorious  victory  over  the  combined  armies  of  France 
and  Auttria  ;  5  miles  N.W.  of  WeiiTenfels. 

Rossbach,  Ober,  a  town  of  Upper  He  fie  ;  2  miles  S.W. 
of  Fridberg. 

Rossbach,  Nider,  a  town  of  Upper  Heflc,  near  Ober 
Rofsbaeh. 
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ROSSCHOCHA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into 
the  Indigirka,  N.  lat.  670  50'.     E.  long.  1400  14'. 

ROSSDEOGHAN,  a  ("mall  i(W  on  the  W.  coafl  of 
Ireland,  in  Kenmare  river  ;  10  miles  N.E.  of  Lamb's 
Head. 

ROSSDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria;  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Bamberg. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  ;    10  miles  N.W.  of  Meinungen. 

ROSSE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Bellonius  to 
that  kind  of  cyprinus  of  Artedi,  which  we  call  the  roach. 

ROSSEL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ermeland ;  50  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kbnigfberg.  N. 
lat.  530  57'.     E.  long.  210  11'. 

ROSSELARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lys  ;   3  miles  N.  ot  Grammont. 

ROSSENAW,  a  town  of  Auftria;  2  miles  N.W.  of 
Zwetl. 

ROSSENBURG,  a  town  of  the  margraviate  of  An- 
fpach  ;   8  miles  N.  of  Anfpach. 

ROSSENDORF,  a  town  of  the  margraviate  of  An- 
fpach ;   2  miles  N.W.  of  Cadolzburg. 

ROSSI,  Gian-Vittokio,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Rome,  in  1577. 
He  was  educated  under  the  Jefuits  of  the  Roman  college, 
where  he  joined  the  fludies  of  the  law  and  philofophy  to 
that  of  polite  literature,  but  being  difappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations with  refpect  to  the  firft  of  thefe  purfuits,  he 
limited  his  attention  to  the  lait.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  academy  degli  Umorifti,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
moll  zealous  promoters,  and  gave  fuch  proofs  of  ability  in 
its  exercifes,  that  feveral  advantageous  offers  of  employ- 
ment were  made  to  him.  He,  at  length,  accepted  the  poll 
of  fecretary  to  the  cardinal  Andrea  Peretti,  with  whom  he 
refided  twenty  years.  After  the  death  of  that  prelate  he 
retired  to  a  lolitary  villa  on  mount  Sant'  Onofrio,  where  he 
lived  in  tranquillity  to  himfelf,  and  engaged  in  his  lludies, 
till  he  died  in  1647,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  much 
efteemed  by  the  men  of  letters  at  Rome,  as  well  as  by  many 
perfons  of  rank,  among  whom  was  the  cardinal  Chigi,  after- 
wards pope  Alexander  VII.  Rofli,  who  is  better  known 
by  his  claffica]  name,  Erythreus,  was  author  of  feveral 
works.  His  lirlt  publication  was  a  kind  of  fatire  on  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  Romans,  entitled  "  Eudemix 
Lib.  X."  He  alfo  publiftied  two  volumes  of  "  Epitlles," 
addrcfled  to  cardinal  Chigi,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrhenus, 
and  two  others  to  different  perfons ;  alfo  various  dialogues 
on  moral  topics,  orations,  and  other  tradls,  which  are  all  in 
the  Latin  language.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  "  Pinno- 
theca  lmaginnm  illullrium  Virorum,"  being  eulogies  or  bio- 
graphical ac.ounts  of  many  learned  men  his  contemporaries. 
Gen  Biog. 

Rossi,  PASQUALE,  called  PafhuaSttO  of  Vicen%a,  by  long 
practice  after  the  bell  Venetian  and  Roman  pictures,  ac- 
quired, without  a  mailer,  a  contidcrable  power  of  dclign  and 
colour.  Few  of  bis  public  works  remain  ;  one  of  the  bell 
is  a  St.  Gregorio  in  the  dome  of  Matelica.  In  galleries  we 
meet  with  his  cabinet  pictures  rcprclcnting  convocations, 
gaming  parties,  concerts,  and  limilar  capricci,  highly  elabo- 
rate,  and  of  Flemifh  finilh. 

Rossi,  I.i.mmi:,  publiftied  in  1666,  at  Perugia,  in  quarto, 
a  work  entitled  "  Sillema  Mulico,"  or  Speculative  Mulic, 
explaining  the  moll  celebrated  lyllcm  of  the  ancients  in  all 
the  genera.  This  is  one  of  the  eleareil  and  bell  digelled 
treatifes  on  harmonics  that  was  produced  in  Italy  during  the 
17th  century. 

Rossi,  MlCHAEL  AnGBLO,  a  dilettante  or  gentleman- 
performer   on   the   violin,  who,  in  the  part  of  Apollo,  in 
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1632,  accompanied  himfelf  on  that  inftrument  in  a  mufical 
drama  at  Rome,  entitled  "  II  Ritorno  di  Angelica  nell'  In- 
die," to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience.  It  appears  that 
Stradella,  who  fung  in  his  own  oratorio  of  St.  John  the 
Baptiil  at  Rome,  led  the  band,  and  accompanied  his  own 
voice  on  the  violin. 

Rossi.     See  Luigi. 

Rossi,  la  Pasqua,  a  female  finger  in  the  confervatorio 
of  the  lncurabili  at  Venice  in  1770,  who  performed  in  a 
motet  by  Galuppi  under  his  own  direction,  in  a  very  fuperior 
manner.     Italian  Tour. 

Rossi,  Fkancesco  di  Puglia,  an  excellent  mufical  com- 
pofer  of  the  old  fchool,  who  produced  the  following  three 
operas,  that  were  much  admired  in  their  day  :  "  Sejano  mo- 
derno  della  Tracia,"  1636;  "La  pena  degl'  Occhi,"  1688; 
and  "  La  Corilda,  o  l'Amor  trionfante  della  Verdetta." 

ROSSIGLIONE,  Alto,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Ligurian  republic  ;    17  miles  N.W.  of  Genoa. 

Rossiglione,  Bajfo,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  republic;  15 
miles  N.W.  of  Genoa. 

ROSSIGNOL,  a  confiderable  lake  of  Nova  Scotia,  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Annapolis,  faid  by  the  Indians  to  be 
the  main  fource  of  the  Liverpool  and  Petit  rivers. — Alfo, 
a  port  on  the  S.  coall  of  Nova  Scotia,  S.W.  of  Port  de 
l'Heve. 

Rossignol,  in  Ornithology.  See  Motacilla  Lucinia  and 
Phanicurus. 

ROSSINA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Par- 
ma ;    14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Parma. 

ROSSITA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Jantra,  near  Nicop,  in  Bulgaria. 

ROSSITTEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  ot 
Samland,  on  the  Kuritfch  Ncrung  ;  18  miles  N.  of  Ko- 
nigfberg. 

ROSSITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim  ;  8  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chrudim. 

ROSSLA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  ot 
Weimar;  6  miles  N.E.  of  Weimar. 

ROSSLEBEN,  or  Ros.sf.l,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thu- 
ringia  ;   3  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wiehe. 

ROSSLYN,    Earl   of,    in   Biography.      See    WedDER- 

BVRNE. 

ROSSMORE,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  Kenmare  river, 
county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  about  6  miles  W.  of  Kenmare 
town. 

ROSSO,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
Metelin.      N.  lat.  390  18'. 

ROSSOCKEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ;   25  miles  S.W.  of  Ortelfburg. 

ROSSOMAKA,  in  Zoology.      See  Uitsis  Gulo. 

ROSS-SHIRE,  a  county  or  diflrid  of  Scotland,  in- 
eluding  the  fmall  difperfed  county  of  Cromarty,  which 
united,  form  one  fheriffdom,  though  feparated  lieutenancies, 
is  fituated  between  570  7'  40"  and  58°  7'  20"  north  latitude. 
It  is  one  of  the  largell  (hires  in  North  Britain,  and  extends 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  feventy-eight  in  breadth. 
The  whole  comprehends  3799  Britifh  fquarc  miles,  of 
which  562  are  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis,  and  344  in  Cromarty. 
Rofsfhire  llretchcs  acrofs  the  whole  of  Scotland,  from  the 
northern  to  the  weltern  ocean,  and  has  annexed  to  it,  be- 
lides  the  illes  of  Lewis,  Barra,  and  Rona,  the  Suhlker-rock, 
and  the  Flannan  and  Shauit  illes,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  noticed  under  their  hefpi  Site  nan.  .  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  county  of  Sutherland,  on  the  call  by 
the  Moray  and  Cromarty  friths,  on  the  fouth  by  the  county 
of   Inverncfs,    and    on    the    well    by    the    Atlantic   o.  - 
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According  to  the  population  returns  of  18  u,  the  united 
counties  contain  13,280  houfes,  and  60,853  inhabitants. 

Hijlorical  Events — Rofsfhire,  in  very  remote  times,  con- 
Itituted  part  of  the  Pittifh  kingdom.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  Norwegians  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  fubdued  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Caithnefs  and 
Sutherland,  it  feems  to  have  fhared  the  ufual  fate  of  fron- 
tier provinces,  and  to  have  belonged  alternately  to  the 
Norwegians  and  to  the  Scotch.  According  to  the  Icelandic 
■writers,  it  made  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  earls  of  Ork- 
ney ;  but  in  the  "  Defcriptio  Albania?,"  both  the  counties 
of  Rofs  and  Moray  are  mentioned  as  comprehended  within 
Scotland  ;  and  other  accounts  itate  that  part  of  Rofsfhire 
was  poffefled  by  the  princes  of  the  Hebrides,  or  lords  of 
the  Ifles.  The  truth  probably  is,  that,  favoured  by  their 
peninfular  fituation,  the  inhabitants  of  Rofs  paid  little  refpefi 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  their  powerful  neighbours.  Rofs- 
fhire formed  a  comitatus,  or  earldom,  as  early  as  the  11th 
century  ;  but  of  the  hiitory  of  its  firil  earls  fcarcely  any 
authentic  document  exifls.  What  is  remarkable,  however, 
contrary  to  the  cuftom  in  moil  other  feudal  poileflions,  this 
earldom  feems  to  have  defcended  to  heirs  female  as  well  as 
to  heirs  male.  Hugh,  one  of  the  earls  of  Rofs,  was  (lain 
at  the  battle  of  Halidon-hill,  in  1333.  William,  his  fon,  fuc- 
ceeded,  who  appears  to  have  had  fome  claim  to  the  Weflern 
ifles,  as  in  a  variety  of  charters,  yet  extant,  he  is  ilyled 
earl  of  Rofs,  and  lord  of  Skve.  This  nobleman  flew  Ray- 
nold  of  the  Ifles  in  a  fray  at  Perth  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to 
eftablifli  a  right  to  his  poileffions  by  force,  he  was  com- 
pletely thwarted.  William  left  ilTue  an  only  daughter, 
who  married  Walter  Leflie,  and  thereby  gave  him  a  title 
to  the  earldom.  His  fon  and  fucceflor,  Alexander,  ef- 
poufed  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  regent  of  Scotland, 
Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter, 
Euphemia,  who,  while  a  child,  was  induced  to  reiign  her 
rights  to  the  regent's  fon,  who  thereby  became  earl  of  Rofs 
and  Buchan.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  honours 
and  poiTeffions  in  quiet,  for  on  the  death  of  Euphemia,  as 
is  generally  believed  by  poilon,  Donald,  lord  of  the  Ifles, 
afferted  his  title  to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  and  being  received 
by  the  inhabitants,  not  only  fucceeded  in  obtaining  poileflion 
of  the  diftrift,  but  extended  his  dominions  as  far  fouth  wards 
as  the  Grampian  hills,  and  trail  fmitted  them  to  his  pofterity. 
John,  his  fon  and  fucceilor,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  was  one  of  the  molt  powerful  chieftains  of 
his  age.  He  ufed  the  ttyle  of  an  independent  prince,  made 
treaties  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  &c.  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  extent  of  his  territories  might  well  juftify  fuch  conduct, 
as  his  fway  was  acknowledged  over  at  lealt  a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

General  yl/pecJ.  —  On  the  eaitern  coaft  of  Rofsfhire,  to  a 
ihort  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  country  is  comparatively 
flat,  and  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  perfons  fpeaking  the 
Englifh  language,  has  been  long  conlideredto  be  part  of  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland.  This  tract  is  extremely  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  and  abounds  with  feats  belonging  to  opulent 
and  refpeftable  proprietors,  by  whofe  exertions  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years.  The  climate  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  agricultural  purfuits  than  in  molt  of  the 
northern  diftritts  of  our  ifland  ;  fo  likewife  is  the  foil, 
which,  in  many  parifties,  is  a  deep  loam,  capable  of  yielding 
very  large  crops  of  wheat.  In  fhort,  fuch  are  the  natural 
advantages  of  this  narrow  traft,  that  it  is  confidered  little 
inferior  to  Fifeftiire,  either  in  point  of  foil  or  climate. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  portion  of  it  fufceptible  of 
arable  culture,  though  nearly  fixty  miles  in  length,  rarely 
exceeds  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  except  in  the  pariflies 
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of  Nigg  and  Tarbet.  The  foils  here  are,  of  courfe,  various. 
In  the  pariflies  of  Fodderty,  Dingwall,  Kiltearn,  Nigg,  and 
Eaitern  Fern,  a  rich,  deep  loam  prevails.  About  Contin, 
and  in  the  pariflies  of  Alnefs,  Rofekeen,  and  Kilmuir,  the 
foil  is  light,  but  fufficiently  favourable  for  general  crops. 
The  other  portions  confift  of  a  conltant  fucceffion  of  lofty- 
mountains.  The  central  diftrift,  however,  may  be  juitly 
defcribed  as  a  beautiful  Highland  country,  the  hills  being 
covered  with  a  profuhon  oi  grafs,  and  every  where  inter- 
iected  by  ftraths,  or  valleys,  many  of  them  extremely  rich 
and  fertile ;  but  on  approaching  the  weitern  coaft  the  gene- 
ral afpeft  is  uninviting.  The  traveller  who  climbs  a  moun- 
tain beholds  around  him  a  profpedt  exhibiting  a  defolate  and 
dreary  region,  where  nothing  can  be  feen  but  vait  rocky 
mountains,  with  tiunmits  broken,  ferrated,  and  fpringing 
into  various  forms.  Yet  amidft  thefe  hills,  lo  dreary  to  the 
light,  and  producing  little  but  heath,  fome  valleys,  at  once 
beautiful  and  fertile,  intervene,  which  might  be  cultivated  with 
advantage,  did  not  the  climate  to  which  they  are  fubjefted 
deter  the  inhabitants.  During  March  and  April,  the 
weather  is  commonly  friendly  to  the  operations  of  the 
hufbandman.  In  the  autumnal  months  rain  falls  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  to  lay  the  ripening  corn  flat  upon  the  fields, 
and  to  iwell  every  trifling  Itream  into  a  torrent,  by  which 
the  lands  are  dripped  of  their  produce,  and  fand  and  ttones 
are  fubitituted.  The  fair  days  in  this  diftrift,  according  to 
a  regifter  kept  at  Lochallh,  are  eftimated  at  143  in  number 
annually  ;  but  in  the  months  of  Auguft,  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  not  more  than  five  days  in  thirty  are 
free  from  rain.  The  foils  in  the  valleys,  both  here  and  in 
the  middle  diftrift,  are  moftly  alluvial,  and  partake,  in 
general,  of  thofe  of  the  nature  of  the  furrounding  mountains. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Applecrofs  the  foil  is  fandy  ;  and 
on  its  fouthern  fide  relts  on  lime-ltone.  At  KeefhorH  it  is  of 
the  fame  defenption,  and  very  fertile.  The  foil  of  Ter- 
ridon  is  light  and  gravelly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
patches  of  mofs  ;  which  have  lately  been  brought  into  a 
Itate  of  cultivation.  At  loch  Carron,  a  great  variety  of 
foil  may  be  obferved  within  a  very  limited  fpace.  On  the 
flat  fpots  along  the  fhore  the  foil  is  light  and  ftony  ;  oh 
the  higher  and  Hoping  grounds,  a  fandy  loam  ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  loch  it  is  of  a  loofe  clayey  confidence. 

Mineralogy The  mineral  produces  of  thefe  counties  are 

but  very  little  known,  becaufe  the  fubterranean  contents  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  inveftigated.  Coal  is  indicated  in 
every  part  of  the  Black  ifle,  in  Cromarty,  and  throughout 
all  the  eaitern  parts  of  Roisfhire.  Lime-ltone  is  abundant 
on  the  weitern  coaft,  where  it  is  leait  wanted,  and  is  like- 
wife  partially  found  at  Kirkan,  and  in  the  eaitern  diftrift, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Geanies  and  Cadboll.  Copper 
has  been  wrought  in  primary  lime-ftone  near  Keelhorn  ; 
but  the  mine  is  for  the  prefent  abandoned.  In  the  parifh 
of  Kiltearn,  fmall  quantities  of  lead-ore  have  been  dif- 
covered  ;  and  a  vein  of  the  fame  metal,  very  rich  in  filver, 
appears  in  the  parifti  of  Alnefs.  Here  alfo  is  a  ftratum  of 
iron-ltone,  which  is  plentiful  in  mod  parts  of  the  eaitern 
diltrict.  At  Poolew  yet  remain  the  ruins  of  a  large  fmelt- 
ing-furnace,  the  exiltence  of  which  (hews  the  manufacture 
of  iron  to  have  been  once  an  important  bulinefs  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Marie  has  been  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  fame  didrift,  particularly  at  Culrain,  near  the 
fea  ;  and  on  the  welt  coalt,  in  the  parifh  of  Lochalfh,  is  an 
immenfe  bank  of  fhell-fand,  the  right  of  property  in  which 
has  been  for  many  years  a  fubjeft  of  litigation  between 
Mr.  Innes  of  Lochalfh,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parifh, 
Mr.  Downie,  the  former  contending  that  it  belongs  to  him  as 
proprietor  of  the  eftate  of  Lochalfh,  and  the  latter,  that  it  lies 
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within  fea-mark,  and  is  therefore  inter  regalia.  In  the  parilh 
of  Kincardine  ilands  one  of  the  loftieil  mountains  in  Rofs- 
fhire, called  Carnchuinaig,  on  which  flones  have  been  found 
perfi-ftly  fimilar  to  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  Cairn- 
gorums. 

Knockirny,  another  hill  on  the  borders  of  the  fame 
parifh,  produces  excellent  marble,  both  white  and  parti- 
coloured. The  other  loftieil  mountains  in  Rofsfhire  are, 
Tulloch-Ard,  in  the  diftridt  of  Kintail ;  Bcn-Uaifh,  in  the 
parifh  of  Kiltearn  ;  and  Scuilm-a-bharra,  in  the  parifh  of 
Kincardine.  That  of  Tulloch-Ard  claims  particular  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  importance  in  remote  times. 
"  Like  the  temple  of  Janus  of  ancient  Rome,  it  indicated 
peace  or  war  ;  for  when  war  commenced,  a  barrel  of  burn- 
ing tar,  on  the  higheft  peak,  was  the  fignal  ;  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  all  the  tenants  and  vafTals  of  Seaforth  appeared 
at  the  cattle  of  St.  Donan,  armed  pro  arts  et  focis.  This 
mountain  is  the  crelt  of  Seaforth's  arms." 

Lochs  and  Rivers. — The  ealtern  coalt  of  the  united 
counties  of  RoTs  and  Cromarty  is  warned  by  three  large 
arms  of  the  fea,  the  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Murray  friths. 

On  the  weftern  coaft  there  are  eight  arms  of  the  fea, 
ftretching  for  many  miles  up  the  country.  Thefe  are, 
loch  Broom,  Little  loch  Broom,  loch  Greinord,  loch 
Ew,  loch  Torbidon,  loch  Carron,  loch  Daich,  and  the 
Gairloch  ;  all  of  them  the  ufual  refort  of  valt  fhoals  of  her- 
rings. Gairloch  has  likewife  been  celebrated,  during  feveral 
centuries,  for  the  cod-fifhing.  One  proprietor,  only,  fends 
on  an  average  40,000  fifh  of  this  kind  to  market  annually. 
The  principal  frefh-water  lakes  are  loch  Maree,  and  loch 
Tannich,  the  former  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  the  latter 
feven ;  belides  which  there  are  above  twenty  lels  conliderable 
lakes,  and  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones.  Thefe  abound 
with  fine  trout  and  pike,  and  in  fome  are  charrs.  In  loch 
Maree  is  found  that  fpecies  of  trout  called  the  gizzard 
trout.  This  loch  is  adorned  with  twenty-four  fmall  iflands, 
planted  with  fir-trees,  and  other  kinds  of  wood.  The 
largelt  rivers  on  the  weftern  coalt  are  the  Ew,  the  Carron, 
and  the  Broom,  which  fall  into  the  refpective  lochs  of  the 
fame  names.  The  firft-mentioned  of  thefe  is  frequented  by 
prodigious  numbers  of  falmoti,  and  is  perhaps  the  belt 
angling  ftream  in  Britain.  Salmon  are  likewife  plentiful  in 
the  Carron,  and  at  Ullapool.  On  the  eaftern  coalt  the  chief 
rivers  are  the  Conan,  the  (eall)  Carron,  the  Alnefs,  and 
the  Oikel.  The  Conan  and  Alnefs  fall  into  the  Cromarty 
frith,  which  alfo  receives  feveral  minor  ltreams.  The 
Carron  empties  itfclf  into  the  Dornoch  frith,  as  docs  like- 
wife  the  Oikel,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Rofs  and  Sutherland.  The  falmon  fifheries 
on  all  thefe  rivers  are  very  productive.  The  river  Beaulie, 
which  flows  into  the  Murray  frith,  is  the  boundary  of  the 
county  for  feveral  miles  on  the  Inverncfsfliire  fide. 

There  is  a  variety  of  fulphureous  and  chalybeate  fprings  in 
Rofsfhire.  The  fpring  at  Strathpeffer,  which  is  fulphureous, 
is  moll  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  very  great  refort  of 
Highlanders  and  ft  rangers  to  drink  its  waters  from  a 
beliel  in  their  medicinal  qualities  for  the  cure  of  cutam 
diforders,  and  of  barrennefs  in  women. 

State  of  Property The  value  of  land  in  thefe  counties,  as 

in  molt  parts  of  Great  Britain,  has  valtly  increaled  within  the 
lalt  twenty  years.  Numerous  farms,  whic  h,  .it  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  were  rented  at  little  more  than  200A 
per  annum,  have  been  leafed  liner  l8oj,  as  high  as  Soo/.  or 
1000/.;  and  their  monied  price,  when  thry  have  been 
brought  to  market,  has  held  a  proportional  elevation. 
Landlords,  trailing  to  ignorant  furviyors,  whin  about  to 
let  their  lands,  generally  put  a  vaW  on  them,  which  expe- 


rience has  woefully  (hewn  to  be  far  beyond  their  intrinfic 
worth.  Hence  diftrefs  arofe  among  the  farmers,  even  when 
food  was  at  its  higheft  pitch,  and  moft  of  them  were  confe- 
quently  compelled  to  throw  up  their  leafes,  or  to  obtain  a 
conliderable  reduftion  of  rent. 

Molt  of  the  eltates  in  Rofs  and  Cromarty  fhires  are  held 
directly  under  the  crown,  vice  the  earls  and  bifhops  of  Rofs. 
The  few  duties  formerly  paid  to  the  earls  and  bifhops  are 
now  levied  for  the  government  ;  avid  being  payable  chiefly 
in  kind,  convertible  at  the  fair  price  of  corn,  they  have  be- 
come a  very  heavy  burthen  on  the  eltates  from  which  they 
are  taken.  Until  lately  almolt  every  extenfive  proprietor 
committed  the  management  of  his  ellate  to  a  faftor,  but  the 
evils  of  this  practice  have  at  length  begun  to  operate  a 
cure.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  obferves  fir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, in  his  "  General  View  of  the  Agriculture"  of  thefc 
counties,  "  but  that  the  crowded  population  of  the  High- 
lands, and  their  confequent  flow  improvement,  mult  be  attri- 
buted, in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  extenfive  power  given  to 
factors."  The  late  faftor  of  the  proprietor  of  Lochalfh. 
by  his  injudicious  conduft,  involved  his  employer  in  numerous 
litigations  with  the  miniiler  of  the  parifh,  and  with  his 
tenants,  fome  of  which  have  been  depending  for  upwards 
of  nine  years.  The  principal  landholders  are  the  heirs  of 
the  late  lord  Seaforth,  Mr.  Innes  of  Lochalfh,  fir  Hugh 
Monro  of  Fowlis  caftle,  fir  Alexander  Munro  of  Novar 
houle,  fir  Hedtor  Mackenzie  of  Conanfide,  fir  Roderick 
Mackenzie  of  Rofehaugh,  fir  Charles  Rofs  of  Balnagown 
caftle,  and  Alexander  Rofs,  cfq.  of  Cromarty  houfe.  This 
manlion  is  by  far  the  molt  elegant,  and  the  bell  laid  out 
building  of  any  ia  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  but  the 
pleafurc-grounds  have  been  much  neglected. 

Agriculture. — The  proprietors  of  the  eallern  di  drift  of 
thefe  counties  are  very  fpirited  in  improving,  and  follow 
every  fpecies  of  good  hufbandry  prattifed  in  the  fouth. 
Farmers  of  the  fuperior  clafs  begin  to  imitate  their  example  ; 
but  the  fmaller  tenants  are  far  behind.  The  ufual  grains 
cultivated  on  the  arable  lands  are  bear,  oats,  potatoes, 
peafe  and  beans,  and,  along  the  fhore,  wheat.  Every  ro- 
tation cuftomary  in  the  fouth  has  been  tried  ;  but  the  want 
of  markets  within  the  county  has  induced  many  to  lay  then 
firm-;  down  with  grata.  The  gfaffes  generally  iown,  both 
for  hay  and  pafturage,  are  red  and  white  clover,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  rye-grafs  and  rib-grals.  The  ordinary  rotation 
praciifed  by  the  fmall  tenants,  and  which  they  have  uni- 
formly purfued  for  centuries,  is  bear,  or  bigg,  with  manure, 
followed  by  two  crops  of  oats,  or  fometimes  peafe,  and 
always  a  quantity  of  potatoes  ;  on  which  root  their  families 
are  chiefly  maintained  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  The 
gentlemen,  and  more  extenfive  farmers,  life  lime,  marie,  and 
fhclly-fand,  as  manure.  The  fmaller  tenants  make  a  com- 
polt  at  the  rate  of  one  load  of  dung  to  three  of  earth,  which 
they  depofit  for  fome  time  in  pits,  and  then  fpread  in  Fe- 
bruary on  the-  Hubble  land.  The  manure  is  then  ploughed 
down,  and  another  ploughing  is  given  towards  the  end  of 
April,  when  they  low  their  bear,  or  bigg.  The  (lielly-fand 
on  the  well  coalt  is  reckoned  .1  very  valuable  manure  ;  it 
lalts  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  has  the  effect  of  con- 
verting ,1  light  brown  inlipid  foil  into  rich  black  loam.  The 
ii/.e  of  farms  here  is  various.  The  native  farmers  occupy 
from  fevvn  to  thirty-feven  acres  of  arable  laud  ;  and,  in  fome 
inilances,  have  fmall  grazings  contiguous  to  their  arable 
field  1 :  but,  for  the  moft  parti  the  hones  and  cattle  employed 
in  the  labour  of  the  farms  are  lent,  as  loon  as  feed-time  is 
over,  to  graze  during  lunuiKi  on  I  line  hill  pallure,  for 
which  five  or  fix  (hillings /^r  head  are  paid.  The  gentle- 
men, and  better  Ion  of  farmei  s,  poffefs  from  300  to  800 
,  1     •  acres, 
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acres,  which  are  in  general  inclofed ;  but  the  reft  of  the 
country  is  almoft  entirely  open  field.  Among  the  fmaller 
tenants  leafes  ufually  run  from  five  to  feven  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  an  increafe  of  rent  is  moft  frequently  demanded. 
This  limitation  of  leafes  greatly  retards  improvement  ;  for 
the  tenant  can  reap  but  little  benefit  from  his  labour  in  fo 
(hort  a  fpace  of  time ;  and  if  he  has  done  any  thing  more 
than  his  neighbours,  his  farm  is  coveted,  and  he  muft  either 
give  a  greater  increafe  of  rent  than  it  can  properly  bear,  or 
remove.  There  are  fome  eftates,  however,  in  the  leafing  of 
which  a  different  practice  has  been  adopted,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  landholder  and  the  tenant. 

The  central  and  weftern  diftrifts  of  Rofsfhire  may  be 
confidered  as  exclufively  devoted  to  pafturage ;  the  fmall 
quantities  of  arable  lands  in  the  vallies  bearing  but  a  very  in- 
fignificant  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country.  Till 
within  the  lad  thirty  years  thefe  diftrifts  were  inhabited  by 
a  number  of  fmall  farmers  who  maintained  themfelves  and 
their  families  from  the  produce  of  the  little  fpots  they  had 
to  cultivate,  and  who,  in  favourable  feafons,  were  enabled 
to  pay  the  trifling  rent  impofed  by  the  landlord,  from  the 
profit  of  the  cattle  they  poffeffed.  Thefe  extenfive  diftrifts, 
particularly  the  central  diftrift,  are  now  converted  from 
cattle  into  fheep  farms  ;  and  there  is  no  queftion  of  their 
fuperior  adaptation  to  the  latter  fpecies  of  flock.  For  every 
pound  of  beef  which  a  Highland  cattle  grazier  can  fend  to 
market,  a  fliepherd  can  at  lead  bring  three  pounds  of  mutton. 
The  wool  alfo  furnifhes  the  itaple  for  a  ufeful  and  important 
branch  of  manufacture.  Hence  the  fhepherd  can  afford  a 
double  rent  with  eafe ;  and  there  can  hardly  exift  a  doubt 
that  property  in  the  Highlands  will,  in  procefs  of  time,  be 
tripled,  or  even  quadrupled,  by  fheep  farming.  The  re- 
fult,  however,  upon  the  population  of  the  country  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident.  In  proportion  as  capital 
is  acquired,  farms  augment  in  magnitude,  and  a  fmaller 
number  of  people  find  employment  and  lupport  within  a 
given  fpace. 

Live-Stock. — The  cattle  reared  in  the  low  parts  of  thefe 
counties  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  dairy,  and  are  a  mixed 
breed.  The  oxen  and  old  cows  are  commonly  fattened  for 
the  butchers  of  Invernefs  and  Fort  George.  The  breeds  of 
lheep  kept  are  various.  The  pure  Cheviots,  a  mixture  of 
that  breed  with  the  Leicefter,  and  a  mixture  of  the  latter 
with  the  old  white-faced  horned  breed  of  the  country,  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  alfo  the  pure  Leicefter.  Some  gentle- 
men have  introduced  the  South  Down  and  the  Merino,  and 
have  fuccefsfully  attempted  croffes  of  thefe  with  the  Cheviot 
breed.  The  mountain  breed  is  not  larger  than  ponies,  but 
by  care  and  attention  in  breeding,  the  fize  and  utility  might 
be  greatly  augmented.  The  breed  of  hogs  kept  by  gentle- 
men for  their  tables,  is  that  of  China  ;  but  the  country 
people  chiefly  rear  the  large  common  fow.  Turkies,  ducks, 
pea  fowls,  Guinea  fowls,  and  common  fowls,  are  reared  by 
moft  of  the  families  reiiding  in  the  country,  but  only  to 
fupply  their  own  confumption.  Pigeon-houfes  are  very 
frequent  ;  and  bees  are  beginning  to  attraft  confiderable 
attention. 

Roads. — Through  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  county  the 
roads  have  been  long  noted  for  their  excellence,  though 
there  were  no  other  means  for  making  or  repairing  than  the 
ordinary  ftatute  labour.  About  feven  years  ago,  however, 
a  bill  for  converting  the  ftatute  labour  into  money  was  pre- 
fented  to  parliament,  and  paffed  into  a  law.  By  this  aft, 
the  poft-road  from  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Rofs,  near 
Beauly,  to  its  termination  at  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  is  to  be 
made  turnpike  ;  and  authority  is  given  for  the  ereftion  of 
toll-gates  every  fix  miles.     The  materials  for  making  roads 


are  every  where  found  in  great  abundance  ;  but  the  number 
of  bridges  required  renders  road-making  very  expenfive. 
The  roads  forming  by  government,  and  the  Highland 
counties  conjointly,  will  colt,  on  an  average,  250/.  per  mile  ; 
though  their  breadth  be  only  fifteen  feet.  The  roads  in  the 
mountainous  diftrifts,  if  roads  they  can  be  called,  are  very 
bad  ;  but  moft  of  them  are  in  progrefs  of  amelioration. 
The  road  from  Contin  to  Lochcarron  is  confiderably  ad- 
vanced. 

Towns  and  Villages. — In  the  united  counties  of  Rofs  and 
Cromarty  there  are  three  royal  boroughs,  all  of  them 
fkuated  in  the  eaftern  diftrift.  Thefe  are  Tain,  on  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  ;  Dingwall,  at  the 
inland  extremity  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  ;  and  Fortrofe, 
on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Moray  Frith.  Of  the  villages, 
the  moft  worthy  of  notice  are  Cromarty,  Ullapool,  Fairn- 
tofh,  and  Lochalfh  :  the  laft  has  lately  been  conftituted  a 
burgh  of  barony.  Fairntofh  is  remarkable  for  the  fingular 
privilege  it  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  century,  of  exemption  from 
excife,  on  condition  of  an  annual  payment  of  400  marks 
Scots.  This  right  was  refumed  by  government  in  1786, 
and  the  fum  of  20,000/.  was  granted  as  a  compenfation  to 
the  proprietor.  Before  that  period,  Fairntofh  whifkey  was 
proverbial  for  its  purity  and  excellence  ;  and  even  yet,  the 
appellation  of  real  Fairntolh  is  ufed  to  denote  the  beft 
famples  of  that  favourite  Highland  beverage.  Fairs,  mar- 
kets, and  "  tryfts"  for  cattle,  are  held  at  various  places 
throughout  the  country  ;  fome  of  them  eftablifhed  by  cuf- 
tom,  and  others  by  afts  of  parliament. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.  —  The  only  manvifafture 
which  has  been  eftablifhed  in  thefe  counties  is  that  of  bifcuit 
and  cotton-bagging  at  Cromarty,  with  branches  at  Inver- 
gordon  and  Port-Mahomack.  This  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
fiderable extent.  The  bagging  made  at  thefe  places,  and 
at  Invernefs,  obtains  a  decided  preference,  under  the  name 
of  Invernefs  bagging,  where  it  is  principally  fold.  Many 
years  ago,  a  flax  manufaftory  was  attempted  to  be  efta- 
blifhed, but  without  fuccefs.  With  refpeft  to  commerce, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  chief  exports  are  black  cattle, 
fheep,  and  wool,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  and 
oats. 

Antiquities. — Rofsfhire  contains  a  confiderable  number  of 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice. 
Thefe  confift  chiefly  of  Druidical  temples,  and  Piftifh  or 
Danifh  forts,  called  Duns,  and  of  the  caftles  of  the  ancient 
chieftains.  In  the  parifh  of  Kiltearn,  in  the  eaftern  diftrift, 
is  a  Druidical  temple,  confiding  of  a  row  of  twelve  large 
Hones,  fo  difpofedasto  form  two  conjoined  ovals.  Theareaot 
each  oval  is  13  feet  long  and  10  feet  broad  in  the  centre.  At 
the  weftern  extremity  of  one  of  them  is  a  ftone,  which  rifes 
eight  feet  above  the  lurface  of  the  ground  ;  but  the  other 
ftones  do  not  exceed  fix  feet  in  length.  In  the  middle  of  the 
weftern  oval  is  a  flat  ftone,  whieh  was  probably  the  altar  ;  and 
at  the  diftance  of  three  paces  from  the  eaftern  oval  is  a  circular 
hollow,  faid  to  have  been  a  well  of  confiderable  depth,  but 
it  is  now  filled  up.  Thefe  ovals  occupy  the  fummit  of  an 
eminence,  round  which  are  drawn  three  concentric  circular 
ditches  ;  and  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  welt- 
ward  is  a  cairn,  30  paces  in  diameter,  containing  in  the 
centre  a  grave  35  feet  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  14 
deep,  lined  by  four  flat  ftones,  and  covered  by  another. 
Cairns  are  alfo  numerous  on  the  adjoining  hill.  In  the 
parifh  of  Nigg,  on  the  the  fame  coalt,  flands  a  large  obeliik, 
on  one  fide  of  which  are  cut  the  figures  of  different  animals, 
and  on  the  other  a  crofs.  The  former  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
much  older  work  than  the  latter  ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that 
the  ftone  was  erefted  in  memory  of  a  fhipwreck,  by  which 
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three  fons  of  one  of  the  Danifli  monarchs  are  faid  to  have 
loft  their  lives,  and  their  bodies  buried  under  the  obeli  fk. 
The  rock  oppofite,  where  the  veffel  (truck,  is  from  this  cir- 
cumdance  dill  called  the  King's-Sons.  Another  obelilk, 
fimilar  to  the  above,  formerly  Hood  in  Nigg  church-yard, 
but  the  bafe  of  it  alone  remains.  Near  Dunikeath,  on  the 
ledge  of  a  rock  over-hanging  the  Moray  frith,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  cattle,  built  in  1 1 79,  by  William,  furnamed  the 
Lion,  king  of  Scotland.  In  the  pariih  of  Kincardine  is 
Craigchenican,  where  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrofe 
fought  his  lall  battle.  He  fvvam  to  Kyle,  and  lay  fome 
time  concealed  in  Aliint ;  but  being  dilcovered  and  appre- 
hended he  was  fent  prifoner  to  Invernffis.  The  ground 
where  the  battle  took  place  received  its  prefent  name  from 
the  event  of  that  memorable  day.  Near  the  church,  in  the 
fame  parifh,  is  an  alley,  walled  in,  and  terminating  in  a  large 
lemicircle,  appropriated  to  the  military  exercife  and  difei- 
pline,  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Weapon-lhawing  ;  and 
in  the  cemetery  is  a  (tone  fculptured  with  an  imperial  crown, 
and  a  man  on  horfe-back,  in  the  aft  of  darting  a  lance. 
Tradition  reports  it  to  be  the  upper  part  of  a  Hone  coffin, 
in  which  the  remains  of  a  prince  of  Loellin,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  depoiited.  In  the  fame 
neighbourhood  are  alfo  leveral  Druidical  circles,  and  likewife 
iome  of  the  round  buildings  which  were  formerlv  mentioned 
under  the  denomination  of  Pi&s-houfes.  Near  Avoch,  the 
foundations  (till  remain  of  a  large  old  cattle,  or  fortalice. 
To  this  ruin  tradition  gives  the  name  of  Douglas  caitle.  It 
is  about  350  feet  long  and  160  feet  broad,  divided  into  nu- 
merous apartments,  which  appear  to  have  been  condrudted 
of  Coarfe  red  quarry-ltone  and  lime  ;  and  was  defended  on 
one  fide  by  a  deep  fofie,  and  on  another  by  baitions. 
Throughout  every  part  of  the  eaftern  diftrift  are  abundance 
of  places  where  battles  with  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  or 
between  rival  clans,  are  faid  to  have  been  fought.  Num- 
bers of  cairns  point  out  the  fpots  where  the  afhes  of  the 
dead  have  been  depofited,  though  concerning  mod  of  them 
tradition  is  (ilent.  In  the  parifh  of  Eddertoun,  however, 
on  a  plain  to  the  welt  of  the  church,  tradition  lays  a  great 
battle  was  fought  againlt  the  Danes,  one  of  whofe  princes, 
who  fell  in  action,  lies  buried  in  the  centre  of  a  large  circu- 
lar barrow  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  parifh  of 
Fearn  are  fevcral  Druidical  temples ;  but  the  mod  intered- 
mg  monuments  of  antiquity  here  are  the  abbey  and  caftle  <>t 
Locnlin.  The  abbey-church  was  long  ufed  for  divine  fer- 
vice,  but  is  now  in  a  ltate  of  ruin.  The  caftle  occupies  the 
iummit  of  a  very  lofty  eminence,  and  is  one  of  the  molt 
confpicuous  objefts  in  the  country.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
•  it  two  fquares,  joined  together  at  the  corners.  Another 
very  ancient  caftle  was  fituated  at  Cadboll,  whence  it  de- 
rived its  name.  Few  remains  of  it  now  exift,  except  the 
vaults  under  ground  ;  but  it  deferves  notice  on  account  of  a 
lingular  tradition  concerning  it,  which  is  fully  credited  by 
the  vulgar,  vix,  that  though  it  was  inhabited  for  many  cen- 
turies, no  period  ever  died  in  it;  in  fhort,  that  it  podeffed  a 
magical  charm  againlt  death,  though  not  againd  diteale,  or 
the  evils  attendant  on  extreme  old  age.  Hence  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  laid,  when  they  became  weary  of  life, 
requetled  to  be  carried  out  of  the  cattle,  that  they  might 
obtain  relief.  The  cattle  of  Craighoufe,  in  the  parifh  of 
Kirk-Michael,  (lands  clofe  to  the  flion-,  inclofed  on  the 
land  fide  by  a  ditch  and  high  wall.  All  the  apartments  of 
that  portion  of  the  maiilion  now  molt  entire  are  vaulted  with 
done.  This  cattle  was  long  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Williamfon,  who  emigrated  to  Germany  ;  it  afterwards  be- 
came the  occalional  rclidcnce  of  the  bifhops  of  Rofs.  In 
tins  vicinity  is  a  great  number  of  ancient  encampments,  likc- 
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wife  various  tumuli  and  cairns.  In  Killernan  parifh  are 
two  ancient  (tructures,  Killcoy  and  Redcaltle,  of  confider- 
able  drength.  The  latter  was  anciently  of  fome  importance. 
It  was  annexed  to  the  crown  in  1455,  and  was  conilituted  a 
borough  of  barony,  and  a  free-port,  with  the  right  of  hold- 
ing weekly  markets,  and  levying  toll  and  anchorage  dues. 
Rory  Mackenzie,  the  proprietor  of  Redcaltle  in  1646,  hav- 
ing joined  the  rebellious  dandard  of  the  gallant  marquis  of 
Montrofe,  was  taken  prifoner  near  Balveny,  in  Morayfhire, 
and  fuffered  the  death  of  a  traitor.  During  his  abfence  the 
cattle  was  garnfoned  by  his  fons  and  dependants,  but  was 
foon  after  ttormed  and  taken  by  a  party  of  royalids,  who 
put  the  garnfon  to  the  fword  and  fet  fire  to  the  buildings. 
In  the  mountainous  peninfula  of  Kintail,  on  the  wed  coeit, 
(land  the  ruins  of  the  cattle  of  Donan,  which  was  built  by 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  to  refill  the  depredations  of 
the  Danes.  Colin  Fitzgerald,  anceltor  to  the  late  earl  of 
Seaforth,  was  made  couttable  of  the  cadle,  for  his  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Largs,  fought  in  1263.  In  171511  was 
taken  from  the  king's  forces  by  Itratagem  ;  but  two  years 
afterwards,  having  been  attacked  on  the  fea  fide,  by  a  line 
of  battlu  (hip,  it  was  demolifhed.  In  the  front  of  a  clergy- 
man's houfe,  in  Kintail,  (tands  Donan-Diarmed,  or  the 
fort  of  Diarmed.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  the  fame  height.  Diarmed's  tomb  is  on 
the  north-eatt  fide  of  the  fort. 

Such  parts  of  Rofsfliire  as  are  included  in  the  Hebrides, 
the  reader  will  find  noticed  under  their  refpeftive  names,  and 
alfo  under  the  words  Western  Islands.  Beauties  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  v.  Lond.  8vo.  1808.  A  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture,  &c.  of  the  Counties  of  Rofs  and  Cromarty, 
by  fir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie,  hart.  Lond.  Svo. 
1810. 

ROST,  John  Christopher,  in  Biography,  a  German 
poet,  was  born  at  Leiptic  in  the  year  1 7 17.  He  received 
a  good  education,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  ftudied, 
witli  the  utmoft  affiduity,  jurifprudence,  antiquities,  and  the 
belles  lettres.  His  chief  inftruclor  was  Ernefti,  but  he 
ftudied  philofophy  alfo  under  Hoffman,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Gottfched,  to  whofe  praife  he  devoted  the  firft 
fruits  of  his  mufe,  though  he  afterwards  wrote  againlt  him 
a  fatirical  poem,  which  was  publiflied  in  1743.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  bell  of  his  productions,  and  to  abound  with 
genuine  and  delicate  wit.  He  attempted  padorals  in  the 
German  language,  which  v. ere  printed  at  Berlin  in  174:, 
but  the  morality  oi  them  is  exceedingly  lax,  and  vice  is  ex- 
hibited too  frequently  under  the  captivating  form  of  inno- 
cence. A  new  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Dreiden  in 
1744,  entitled  "  An  Attempt  at  Paltoral  Poetry,  with  other 
poetical  Pieces,"  and  a  third  was  publifhed  in  1768.  In 
1746,  Roll  was  appointed  fecretary  and  librarian  to  count 
Brulil,  and  died  in  176;,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  His 
mifcellaneous  poems  were  publifhed  alter  his  death,  in  1769. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Rost,  in  Metallurgy,  a  t<rm  ufed.by  the  miners  at  Chrem- 
nitz  to  cxprets  the  ore  of  gold  after  it  has  been  warned  and 
powdered,  and  melted  firffi  with  lime-done,  and  afterwards 
burnt  with  charcoal  alone.     See  Lis  11. 

ROST  AD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Norway  ;  70  miles 
N.  of  Drontheim. 

ROSTA  Iv,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 
the  feat  of  a  fov'ereign  prince,  .it  feme diftance  from  the  fea; 
70  miles  W.  of  Mafcat. 

Rostak,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariltan; 
90  miles  S.  oi    Mar. 

POSTAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Anfpach  ;  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Schwabach. 

ROSTAN, 


ROS 


ROS 


ROSTAN,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Damaf- 
cus  ;  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Damafcus. 

ROSTAYN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bo- 
leflau  ;  4  miles  N.  of  Aycha. 

ROSTEN,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  earlier  ages,  a  name 
given  to  crab's  eyes. 

ROSTER,  in  Military  Language,  a  plan,  or  table,  by 
which  the  duty  of  officers,  entire  battalions,  and  fquadrons, 
is  regulated. 

ROSTGAARD,  Frederick,  in  Biography,  a  learned 
Danifh  writer,  was  born  at  Kraagerup,  in  Seland,  in  the 
year  1671.  He  was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1690 
he  undertook  a  tour  through  Europe  ;  in  the  courfe  of 
which  he  paid  a  vifit  to  the  mod  celebrated  univerfities  of 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Italy.  After 
his  return  in  1669,  he  was  made  private  keeper  of  the  re- 
cords to  his  Danifh  majefty,  and  in  1702  was  ennobled  and 
appointed  a  counfellor  of  juflice.  In  1721  he  became  chief 
fecretary  in  the  Danifh  chancery,  and  after  receiving  a  con- 
fiderable  penfion,  he  was  nominated  in  1735  a  counfellor 
of  conference.  He  died  in  1745,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
library  of  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  a  great  many  manu- 
scripts and  feveral  printed  books,  confiding  moftlv  of  hif- 
torical  works,  with  a  large  fount  of  Arabic  and  Perfian 
types.  He  was  author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  enumerated :  "  Delicix  Poe- 
tarum  Danorum  ;"  "  A  Danifh  Tranflation  of  Corneille's 
Cid  ;"  "  Projet  d'une  nouvelle  Methode  pour  drefler  le 
Catalogue  d'une  Bibliothcque  felon  les  Matieres  avec  le 
Plan  ;"  "  Enchiridion  ftudiofi,  Arabice  cum  Verfione  La- 
tina,  edit,  ab  Hadrino  Relando."  He  collected,  with  great 
care,  and  at  a  confiderable  expence,  in  various  parts  of 
France  and  Italy,  manufcripts  of  "  Libanii  Epiiloke,"  from 
which  the  edition  of  J.  C.  Wolfius  of  Hamburgh  was  pub- 
limed.  It  was  through  the  exertions  of  Roftgaard  that  the 
"  Fragmentum  Theotifcum  Ifidori  Hifpalenfis"  was  dif- 
covered  and  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Danifh 
Bibliotheque.  He  was  the  author  of  many  Latin  and 
Danifh  poems,  and  was  employed  for  feveral  years  on  a 
Danifh  Lexicon,  as  well  as  in  colle&ing  rare  Arabic  and 
Greek  manufcripts,  and  heraldic  documents  relating  to  the 
Danifh  nobility.     Gen.  Biog. 

ROSTOCK,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
on  a  lake  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic.  It  contains 
three  churches  and  an  univerfity,  jointly  founded  by  the 
dukes  and  the  town  in  the  year  141 9,  and  privileged  by  a 
bull  of  pope  Martin  V.  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  But  in  1437,  the  town  fell  under  the  ban 
both  of  the  emperor  and  pope,  and  the  profefTors  removed  to 
Griefswalde,  whence  they  returned  again  in  1443.  In  1487, 
on  account  of  a  mifunderflanding  between  the  dukes  and  the 
'town,  the  univerfity  was  removed  to  Lubeck,  but  again  re- 
itored  in  1492.  The  place  has  thrice  fuffered  from  the  pef- 
tilence,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  was 
deferted  by  its  profefTors  and  ftudents  till  the  year  1530,  and 
in  1560  the  emperor  Ferdinand  afforded  it  a  new  charter. 
In  purfuance  of  a  convention  made,  in  1563,  between  the 
dukes  and  the  town,  the  former  nominate  and  pay  fifteen 
profefTors,  and  the  town  nine.  It  was  alfo  agreed  that  the 
dukes  fhould  annually  contribute  3000  florins,  and  the  town 
500,  towards  the  falaries  of  the  profefTors.  The  magif- 
tracy  confids  of  three  burgher-mailers,  one  fyndic,  twelve 
aldermen,  one  fecretary,  and  a  prothonotary.  It  pofTeftes 
the  right  of  coining  copper,  filver,  and  gold,  and  therefore 
has  a  mint.  Both  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiction  are 
vefted  in  the  magillracy,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  two 


fupreme  courts  of  juflice,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  no 
appeal  is  allowed.  The  town  enjoys  other  confiderable  pri- 
vileges ;  neverthelefs  it  is  hereditarily  fubjedt  to  the  dukes, 
in  acknowledgment  of  which  fubje&ion  it  annually  pays 
55  rixdollars,  as  an  original  tribute,  and  alfo  600  florins, 
for  the  grant  of  an  excife.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  very 
confiderable.  In  the  year  12 18  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Hanfeatic  confederacy;  25  miles  N.E.  of  Weifmar.  N. 
lat.  540  10'.     E.  long.  120  12'. 

ROSTOV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Ja- 
roflavl,  fituated  near  a  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name  :  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop  ;  36  miles  S.  of  Jaroflavl.  N.  lat.  570.  E. 
kng-  39°  54'- 

ROSTRA,  in  Antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  forum, 
wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &c.  were 
delivered. 

The  roftrum  was  a  kind  of  chapel,  taken  out  of  the 
forum,  and  furnifhed  with  a  fuggeflum,  or  eminence,  called 
more  particularly  the  roftra,  where  the  orators  llood  to 
fpeak. 

It  was  adorned,  or,  as  Livy  fays,  built,  with  the  beaks  of 
fhips  taken  from  the  people  of  Antium,  in  a  na-.  al  engage- 
ment ;  whence  the  name. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  roilra  ;  rajlra  Vetera  and  rojlra 
nova.  The  latter  was  erefted  by  Auguitus,  and  decorated 
with  the  prows  of  vefTels  which  he  took  at  the  battle  of 
Aclium.     The  firft  were  thofe  already  defcribed. 

ROSTRALIS  Corona,  Roftral  Crown.     See  Crown. 

Rostralis  Columna,   Rojlral  Column.     See  Column. 

ROSTRATA,  in  Zoology.     See  Toucan. 

ROSTRENEN  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftritt,  in  the  department  of  the  North 
Coalts  ;  20  miles  S.  of  Guingamp.  N.  lat.  480  14'.  W. 
long.  3^  15'. 

ROSTREVOR,  a  poll-town  of  the  county  of  Down, 
Ireland,  fituate  on  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  and  much  fre- 
quented for  fea-bathing.  Mr.  Wakefield  calls  it  the  Brigh- 
ton of  Ireland,  and  it  has  been  much  admired  for  its  ro- 
mantic fcenery.  It  is  a  wooded  bank,  on  a  fmall  arm  of 
the  fea,  and  has  behind  it  the  Mourne  mountains.  It  is  57^ 
miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  7^  from  Newry. 

ROSTRIFORMIS  Processus,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame 
as  coraeoides. 

ROSTRUM  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird. 
This  is  a  hard  horny  fubflance,  confiding  of  an  upper  and 
under  part,  extending  from  the  head,  and  anfuering  to  the 
mandibles  in  quadrupeds.  Its  edges  are  generally  plain  and 
fharp,  like  the  edge  of  a  knife,  or  cultrated  ;  fometimes 
ferrated,  or  jagged,  or  pectinated,  or  denticulated  ;  but  al- 
ways deftitute  of  real  teeth  immerfed  in  lockets.  See  Ana- 
tomy of  Birds. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  the  beak, 
or  fore-part,  of  the  head  of  a  fhip. 

The  roftrum,  or  fnout,  in  fiihes,  varies  very  much  in 
figure,  and  ferves  as  a  confiderable  article  of  diftinction.  It 
is,  1.  In  fome  plagioplateous,  or  deprefied,  as  in  the  pike, 
&c.  2.  In  fome  it  is  conic  in  fhape,  as  in  the  oxyrynchus, 
&c.  3.  In  fome  it  is  extended  into  along  and  fharp  point, 
as  in  the  common  ones.  And,  4.  In  others  it  is  triar.gular, 
or  nearly  fo,  as  in  the  rays.     See  Fish. 

Rostrum  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an  inftrument,  with 
which  paper  is  ruled  for  mufical  compofitions. 

Rostrum,  in  Chemiftry,  fignifies  the  nofe,  or  beak,  of 
the  common  alembic,  which  conveys  the  liquor  diftilled  into 
its  receiver. 

Rostrum  is  alio  a  fort  of  crooked  fciffars,  which  the 
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furgcons,  in  fome  cafes,  make  ufe  of  for  the  dilatation  of 
wounds. 

Rostrum  Leporinum,  in  Surgery,  the  piece  of  flefh  fitu- 
attd  betwixt  the  margins  of  a  hare-lip. 

Rostkum  Semin'u,  in  Botany,  the  beak  of  the  feed,  is  an 
elongation  of  the  apex  of  a  naked  feed,  originating  either 
in  the  bafe  of  the  llyle  itfelf,  remaining  in  a  hardened  Hate 
(fee  Dichkomena)  ;  or  it  confifls  of  an  appendage  to  the 
whole  fruit,  compofed  of  two  naked  feeds  ;  as  in  Scatulix. 
The  fame  term  applies  to  a  limilar  elongation  of  certain 
feed-veflels  ;  as  in  Geranium  and  its  allies,  whofe  beaks  bear 
a  itrong  analogy  to  thofe  of  Scandix ;  and  in  Helleborus, 
Delphinium,  and  abundance  of  other  genera,  where  they  ori- 
ginate from  the  indurated  lly  lcs. 

ROSWEIDE,  Hekibekt,  in  Biography,  a  learned 
Dutch  Jcfuit,  and  writer  in  ecelefiaitical  antiquities,  was 
born  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1569.  He  entered  among  the 
difciples  of  Loyola,  at  Doway  in  Flanders,  when  he  was 
20  years  of  age,  and  foon  difcovered  the  fubje&s  of  ftudy 
peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius,  by  fpending  the  time  which 
he  was  allowed  to  devote  to  exercife  and  recreation,  in  exa- 
mining the  libraries  of  the  monalleries  in  that  city,  and 
refcuing  the  ancient  manufcripts  contained  in  them  from 
dull  and  oblivion.  Having  completed  his  courfe  of  acade- 
mical ftudies,  he  filled  fucccffively  the  chairs  of  philofophy 
and  divinity,  firft  at  Doway  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp, 
with  great  reputation  for  feveral  years.  After  this  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  compoiition  and  publication  of  his 
various  works.  He  died  in  1629,  at  the  age  of  60.  He 
publifhed,  in  1607,  "  Falti  Sanctorum  quorum  Vitae  in  Bel- 
gicis  Bibliothecis  Manufcriptx  aflervantur,"  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  Ipecimen  of  a  larger  work,  and  which  was  the 
prototype  of  the  immenie  collection  by  Bollandus  and 
others,  under  the  titk  of  Adta  Sanctorum.  He  was  author 
of  many  other  works,  among  which  is  "  An  Account  of 
the  Hermits  of  Egypt  and  Paleftine,"  "  An  Ecelefiaitical 
Hiltory  from  the  Time  of  Chritt  to  Pope  Urban  VIII." 
in  two  vols,  folio  ;  and  "  The  Hiltory  of  the  Belgic 
Church." 

ROSWALD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prerau,  infulated  in  Silefia  ;  6  miles  N.  of  Ja- 
gendorf. 

ROSWICK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Well  Bothnia;  10 
miles  N.  of  Pitea. 

ROSYCRUSIANS,  Rosicrtjcians,  Rofacrucians,  or 
Brothers  of  the  Rofy-crofs,  a  name  aflumcd  by  a  feet  or  cabal 
of  hermctical  philofophers,  or  of  'J'hiojhphijls  ;  who  arofe, 
as  it  has  been  faid,  or  at  lealt  became  iiril  taken  notice  of, 
in  Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

They  bound  themfelves  together  by  a  folemn  lecret, 
which  they  all  fwore  inviolably  to  preferve  ;  and  obliged 
themfelves,  at  their  admiffion  into  the  order,  to  a  tlrict  ob- 
icrvance  of  certain  eflablilhed  ruh  s. 

They  pretended  to  know  all  lciences,  and  chiefly  medi- 
cine ;  of  which  they  publifhed  themfelves  the  rellorers. 
They  pretended  to  be  matters  of  abundance  of  important 
fecrcts  ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  the  philofophcr's  Hone  ; 
all  which  they  have  affirmed  to  have  received  by  tradition 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi,  and 
Gymnofophilts. 

Their  chief  was  a  German  gentleman,  called  Chriilian 
Rofencruz,  educated  in  a  monallery,  where  he  learnt  the 
languages.  About  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century  he  went 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  vifited  the  holy  fepulchre  ;  and  hilling 
fick  at  Damafcus,  he  conlultcd  the  Arabs,  and  other  cittern 
philofophers,  by  whom  he  wa*  fuppofed  to  be  initiated  into 
this  wonderful  art.     At  Ins  return  into  Germany,  he  formed 


a  fociety,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  fecrcts  he  had 
brought  with  him  out  of  the  Eaft,  under  an  inviolable  oath 
of  fecreey,  and  finally  died  in  1484. 

This  fociety  remained  concealed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  when  two  books  were  publifhed;  the  one 
entitled  "  Famri  Fraternitatis  laudabilis  Ordinis  Rofaecrufis," 
The  Report  of  the  laudable  Fraternity  of  Roficrucians; 
the  other,  "  Confeffio  Fraternitatis,"  The  Confeflion  of  the 
Fraternity.  In  thefe  works  the  world  was  informed,  that 
the  fraternity  was  enabled,  by  divine  revelation,  to  explain 
the  mod  important  fecrets  both  of  nature  and  grace  ;  that 
they  were  appointed  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  learned 
world,  particularly  in  philofophy  and  medicine  ;  that  they 
were  poflefled  of  the  philofopher's  flone,  and  underflood 
both  the  art  of  traufmuting  metals  and  of  prolonging  hu- 
man life  ;  and  in  fine,  that  by  their  means  the  golden  age 
would  return.  As  foon  as  thefe  grand  fecrets  were  di- 
vulged, the  whole  tribe  of  the  Paracelfifls,  Theofophills, 
and  chemiits,  flocked  to  the  Roficrucian  ftandard,  and  every 
new  and  unheard-of  myilery  was  referred  to  this  fraternity. 
Various  were  the  opinions  that  were  formed  of  this  fociety  ; 
but  though  its  laws  and  flatutes  had  appeared,  no  one  could 
tell  where  the  fociety  itfelf  was  to  be  found,  or  who  really 
belonged  to  it.  It  was  imagined  by  fome  fagacious  ob- 
fervers,  that  a  certain  important  meaning  was  concealed 
under  the  llory  of  the  Roficrucian  fraternity,  though  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  fay  what  it  was.  One  conjectured 
that  fome  chemical  myflery  lay  hid  behind  the  allegorical 
tale  ;  another  fuppofed  that  it  foretold  fome  great  ecelefi- 
aitical revolution.  At  lafl  Michael  Brele,  in  the  year 
1620,  had  the  courage  publicly  to  declare,  that  he  certainly 
knew  the  whole  flory  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  fome 
ingenious  perfons,  who  chofe  to  amufe  themfelves  by  im- 
posing upon  the  public  credulity.  This  declaration  railed 
a  fufpicion  againft  the  whole  flory  ;  and  as  no  one  under- 
took to  contradict  it,  this  wonderful  fociety  daily  vanifhed, 
and  the  rumours  which  had  been  fpread  concerning  it  ceafed. 
The  whole  was  probably  a  contrivance  to  ridicule  the  pre- 
tenders to  fecrct  wifdom  and  wonderful  power,  particularly 
the  chemiits,  who  boafled  that  they  pofleffed  the  philo- 
fopher's flone.  It  has  been  conjectured,  fays  Brucker,  and 
the  fatirical  turn  of  his  writings,  and  feveral  particular 
paflages  in  his  works,  favour  the  conjecture,  that  this  farce 
was  invented  and  performed,  in  part  at  lealt,  by  John  Va- 
lentine Andrea,  a  divine  of  Wartenburg. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  further  particulars  concerning 
the  Roficrucians. 

They  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  names,  accom- 
modated to  the  feveral  branches  of  their  doclrine. 

Becaufe  they  pretend  to  protract  the  period  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  noflrums,  and  even  to  reltore 
youth,  they  were  called  immortates. 

As  they  pretended  to   know  all   things,  they  havi    b 
called  illuminati  ;  and  becaufe  they  have  made  no  appearance 
for  feveral  years,  but  have  kept  altogether  incognito,  they 
have  hern  called  the  invijible  brothers. 

Their  fociety  is  frequently  figned  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C, 
which  fome  among  them  interpret  jratrei  roris  cofli ;  it  being 
pretended,  that  the  matter  of  the  philofopher'e  (tone  1  -  dew 
concocted,   exalted,   &C. 

Some,  who  arc  no  friends  to  free-mafonry,  make  the  piv- 
fent  flourifhing  fociety  of  free-mafona  a  branch  of  Rofi- 
crucians ;  or  rather  the  Roficrucians  themfelves,  under  a 
new  name  or  relation  ;  viz.  as  retainers  to  building.  And 
it  is  certain,  there  are  fome  frec-mafons  who  have  all  the 
characters  of  Roficrucians  ;  but  how  the  era  and  original  of 
mafonry,  ae  traced   by   Mr.  Anderfon,  and  that  of  Rofi- 
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crucianifm,  here  fixed  from  Naudxus,  who  lias  written  ex- 
prefsly  on  the  fubjeCt,  confift,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

Notwithltanding  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Roficru- 
cians,  it  is  probable  that  the  alchemifls,  Paracelfiits,  or  fire 
philofophers,  who  fpread  themfelves  through  almofl  all 
Europe,  about  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century,  all'umed, 
about  this  period,  the  obfcure  and  ambiguous  title  of  Rofi- 
crucian  brethren,  which  commanded,  at  firlt,  fome  degree 
of  refpect,  as  it  feemed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  arms  of 
Luther,  which  were  a  crofs  placed  upon  a  rofe. 

But  the  denomination  evidently  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  fcience  of  chemiitry.  It  is  not  compounded,  fays 
Moflieim,  as  many  imagine,  of  the  two  words  rofa  and  crux, 
which  fignify  rofe  and  crofs,  but  of  the  latter  of  thefe  words, 
and  the  Latin  word  ros,  which  fignifies  dew.  Of  all  na- 
tural bodies,  dew  was  efteemed  the  mod  powerful  difTolvent 
of  gold ;  and  the  crofs,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equi- 
valent to  light,  becaufe  the  figure  of  a  crofs  +  exhibits,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  lux,  or 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  lux  is  called,  by  this  feet,  the 
feed  or  menltruum  of  the  red  dragon,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  grofs  and  corporeal  light,  which,  when  properly  di- 
gested and  modified,  produces  gold.  Hence  it  follows,  if 
this  etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Roficrucian  philofopher 
is  one,  who,  by  the  intervention  and  alliltance  of  the  dew, 
feeks  for  light,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fubftance  called  the 
philoiopher's  ftone. 

The  true  meaning  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did 
not  efcape  the  penetration  and  lagacity  of  Gaffendi,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  Examen  Philofophise  Fluddance,  feft.  15. 
torn.  iii.  p.  261.  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Re- 
naudot,  in  his  Conferences  Publiques,  torn.  iv.   p.  87. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,  an 
Engliih  phyfician,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  Michael  Mayer. 
The  common  principles,  which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  centre  of 
union  to  the  Roficrucian  fociety,  are  the  following.  They 
all  maintain  that  the  diffolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of 
fire,  is  the  only  way  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true  wif- 
dom,  and  come  to  difcern  the  firlt  principles  of  things. 
They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs  the  kingdom  of  grace  by 
the  fame  laws  with  which  he  rules  the  kingdom  of  nature  ; 
and  hence  they  are  led  to  ufe  chemical  denominations  to  cx- 
prefs  the  truths  of  religion.  They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a 
tort  of  divine  energy,  or  foul,  diffufed  through  the  frame  of 
the  univerfe,  which  fome  call  the  archcus,  others  the  miiverfal 
fp'trit,  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appellations. 
They  all  talk  in  the  molt  fuperftitious  manner  of  what  they 
call  the  iignature  of  things,  of  the  power  of  the  flars  over 
all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  particular  influence  upon  the 
human  race,  of  the  efficacy  of  magic,  and  the  various  ranks 
and  orders  of  demons.  In  fine,  they  all  agree  in  throwing 
out  the  moll  crude  incomprehenfible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
molt  obfcure,  quaint,  and  unufual  expreffions.  Brucker's 
Hiit.  Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  Molh.  Eccl.  Hitt.  vol.  iv. 
Eng.  ed.   Svo.     See  Bejimists  and  Theosophists. 

ROT,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  fort  of  putrid  decay,  taking 
place  gradually  in  different  fubitances,  either  from  the  ef- 
fects of  moilture  or  other  caufes.  Much  mifchief  is  fre- 
quently done  in  this  way  to  different  kinds  of  materials  of 
the  farm  fort. 

This  fort  of  decay  in  materials,  whether  of  the  manure  or 
other  kinds,  is  greatly  promoted  by  their  being  kept  in  a 
continued  moifl;  condition,  by  the  atmofpheric  air  being 
freely  admitted  to  them  ;  and  where  they  are  of  a  ftrawy, 
littery,  or  light  nature,  by  their  being  thrown  together  in 


rather  an  open  manner.  The  contact  of  the  earth  or  mould 
alfo  promotes  this  kind  of  rot  in  a  very  great  degree.  There 
is  likewife  a  great  variety  of  other  caufes,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  on  and  expedite  the  decay  of  fubitances 
both  of  the  hard  and  lefs  firm  kinds.  See  Putrefac- 
tion. 

Rot,  among  fheep-farmers,  a  difeafe  incident  to  ffieep 
and  other  animals,  in  which  both  the  liver  and  lungs  are 
affected,  and  there  is  often  a  dropfical  tendency.  It  is 
moftly  connected  with  moilture  or  moift  lituations;  but  its 
caufes  are  far  from  being  perfectly  inveltigated.  Dr.  Har- 
rifon  of  Lincolnfliire  has,  however,  lately  done  much  in 
this  way,  and  drawn  many  ufetni  and  fcientific  conclufions. 
The  difeafe  is  readily  known  to  experienced  fhepherds  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  eye,  which  is  done  by  placing  the 
fheep  between  his  thighs,  and  holding  the  head  with  both 
hands.  He  then  proceeds  to  raiie  the  upper,  and  depjefs 
the  under  eye-lid,  by  which  means  the  blood-vefTels  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  or  white,  are  brought  into  view.  When 
thev  are  red,  and  in  great  numbers,  the  fheep  is  fuppofed  to 
be  in  good  health.  The  caruncula  lacrymalis,  or  haw  and 
inner  iurtace  of  the  eye-lids,  fhould  be  as  red  as  the  veflels  on 
the  eye-ball.  If  they  are  pale,  and  the  veins  are  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  faint-coloured,  or  livid,  the  lheep  is  in  a  de- 
bilitated itate,  or  afflicted  with  the  rot.  And  in  all  cafes 
where  the  blood-veffels  have  entirely  dilappeared,  the  mut- 
ton is  bad.  By  frequently  examining  the  eyes  in  dangerous 
feafons,  fhepherds  may  always  diicover  the  rot  before  the 
fheep  begin  to  (brink,  and,  confequently,  in  time  to  pre- 
vent any  material  injury  to  their  profits. 

The  above  intelligent  writer  traces  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  difeafe  in  the  following  manner  :  when  in  warm,  ful- 
try,  and  rainy  weather,  fheep  that  are  grazing  on  low  and 
moilt  lands  feed  rapidly,  and  fome  of  them  die  fuddenly, 
there  is  realon  to  tear  that  they  have  contracted  the  rot. 
This  fufpicion  will  be  further  increafed,  if  in  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  fheep  begin  to  flirink,  and  become  flaccid  in 
their  loins.  By  preffure  about  the  hips  at  this  time,  a  crack- 
ling is  fometimes  perceptible.  Now,  or  foon  afterwards, 
the  countenance  looks  pale,  and  upon  parting  the  fleece, 
the  fkin  is  found  to  have  exchanged  its  vermilion  tint  for  a 
pale  red  ;  and  the  wool  is  eafily  feparated  from  the  pelt. 
As  the  diforder  advances,  the  (kin  becomes  dappled  with 
yellow,  or  black  fpots.  About  this  time  the  eyes  lofe  their 
lultre,  and  become  white  and  pearly,  from  the  red  veffels 
of  the  tunica  adnata,  and  eve-lids,  being  contracted  or  en- 
tirely obliterated.  To  this  fucceed  debility  and  emaciation, 
which  increafe  continually  till  the  fheep  die  ;  or  elfe  afcites, 
and  perhaps  general  dropfy  fupervene,  before  the  fatal  ter- 
mination. Thefe  fymptoms  are  rendered  more  fevere  by  an 
obllinate  purging,  which  comes  on  at  an  uncertain  period 
of  the  diforder.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  complaint,  fheep 
become  what  the  graziers  call  chockered,  that  is,  affected 
with  a  fwelling  under  the  chin,  which  proceeds  from  a  fluid 
contained  in  the  cellular  membrane,  under  the  throat. 
And  he  adds,  that  in  five  or  fix  days  after  contracting 
the  rot,  the  thin  edge  of  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  liver  becomes 
of  a  tranfparent  white,  or  blueifh  colour,  and  this  fpreads 
along  the  upper  and  lower  fides,  according  to  the  feverity 
of  the  complaint.  Sometimes  it  does  not  extend  more  than 
an  inch  from  the  margin.  In  fevere  cafes,  the  whole  peri- 
toneum invefting  the  liver  is  diieafed  ;  and  then  it  commonly 
affumes  an  opaque  colour,  interfperfed  with  dark  red  lines 
or  patches.  The  upper  part  of  the  liver  is  fometimes 
fpeckled  like  the  body  of  a  toad,  to  which  it  is  faid  to  bear 
a  itriking  refemblance  ;  round  the  ductus  communis  chole- 
docus   and  hepatic  veffels,  a  jelly-like  matter  is  depofited, 
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which  varies  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  attack,  from  a 
table-fpoonful,  or  lefs,  to  five  or  fix  times  that  quantity. 
Upon  boiling,  the  liver  lofes  its  firmnefs,  and  feparates  into 
fmall  pieces  in  the  water,  or  remains  foft  and  flaccid.  And 
it  is  obferved,  that  graziers  and  butchers  having  remarked 
that  fheep  are  much  difpofed  to  teed  during  the  lirff 
three  or  four  weeks  after  being  tainted,  avail  themfelves 
of  this  circumftance  very  commonly  to  increafe  their 
profits.  When  the  firft  ftage  is  over,  flukes  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  pori  biliarii,  the  ductus  communis  choledocus,  and 
in  the  gall-bladder.  At  firft  the  number  of  thefe  creatures 
11  ;  but  as  the  difeafe  advances  they  increafe,  and  be- 
fore death,  are  often  wry  numerous.  In  the  latt  part  of  the 
complaint,  they  are  form  times  to  be  found  in  the  ltomach  as 
well  as  in  the  inteftines  and  liver.  This,  like  the  vifceral 
diforders  of  the  human  body,  may  terminate  in  refolution, 
eifulion,  fuppuration,  or  fchirrus.  iff.  The  complaint  is 
faid  to  terminate  in  refolution,  when  the  inflammatory  action 
goes  oft,  without  destroying  the  ftate  and  texture  of  the 
parts.  However,  he  is  ftrongly  inclined  tu  believe,  that 
every  confiderable  inflammation  in  the  human  body,  and  in 
other  animals,  although  it  ends  in  refolution,  leaves  behind 
it  fome  remains,  which  may  be  difcovered  by  an  experienced 
anatomifl.  When  the  veilels  are  thrown  into  inflammatory 
action  for  a  few  days  only,  effufion  commonly  takes  place, 
and  the  coats  become  thicker,  and  aflume  a  bufT-like  colour. 
Thefe  changes  in  the  fanguinary  fyttem  ofteu  continue 
through  life,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  many  chronic  and  in- 
curable diforders.  Sheep  that  recover  from  the  rot  exhibit 
very  different  appearances  after  death,  according  to  the  fe- 
verity of  the  attack  ;  but  the  taint  is  feldom  or  never  entirely 
removed.  The  liver  of  an  old  ewe,  that  lately  died  fat, 
and  contained  fourteen  pounds  of  fuet  in  her  body,  had  the 
following  appearances  :  the  back  part  of  the  fmall  lobe 
was  dappled  with  whitifh  fpots  ;  the  coats  of  the  ductus 
communis  and  pori  biliarii  were  confiderably  thickened,  and 
more  folid  than  ufual.  In  colour  thev  relemblcd  the  human 
aorta  in  old  people,  and  were  full  of  flukes :  in  other  re- 
fpect8  the  liver  appeared  to  be  found  and  natural.  The 
butcher  aflerted  that  the  variegated  appearance  and  alteration 
in  the  ducts  were  occafioncd  by  a  flight  taint  of  long  Hand- 
ing, which  had  not  been  confiderable  enough  to  diforder  the 
economy,  or  impair  the  health  of  the  animal  luflicieutly  to 
prevent  its  feeding. 

2dly.  That  when  fheep  die  fuddenly  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  diforder,  an  effufion  of  ferum,  or  of  whcyilh-coloured 
fluid,  may  be  commonly  difcovered  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  then  the  peritoneum  furrounding  the  liver  is 
generally  covered  with  a  membrane  or  coat  of  coagul.iblc 
lymph.  This  form  of  the  rot  has  been  frequently  cou- 
ded  with  the  refp  or  red  water,  though  it  differs  from 
the  latter  diforder  in  the  colour  of  the  effufed  liquid,  in 
being  much  lefs  expofedto  putrefaction,  and  in  feveral  other 
particulars. 

^dly.   And  that  abfeefles  in  the  liver  exhibit  another  ter- 
■  i   of   this  malady.      They    are    feldom   confiderable 
fa  to  kill  immediately  ;  but,  in  conf -quciicc  of  the  ab- 
forption  of  purulent  matter  from  them,   the  (heep  frequently 
walte  away,  and  die  hectical  or  dropfical.     When  the  col- 
kions  are  fmall,  (heep  will  recover  fufficiently  to  bear 
lambs,  for  three  or  four   feafons,    and  afterwards    heroine 
mutton,     a/thly.   That  the  moft  common  termina- 
tion is  in  fchirri,  or  \  (hepherds  call  knots  in  the  liver. 
rhe  whole  fubftance of  this  important  vifcus  has  been  found 
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obfervable  before  the  animal  begins  to  walte  and  lofe  flefh. 
In  this  advanced  ftate  it  is  faid  to  labour  under  the  rot  or 
pourriture,  from  overlooking  the  commencement  of  the 
diforder.  And  hydatids  are  obferved  to  effect  fchirrous  and 
purulent  livers  more  frequently  than  others.  When  livers 
are  much  difeafed,  the  butchers  carefully  conceal  them  from 
the  public  eye.  To  him  it  is  always  matter  of  furprife  to 
find  the  mutton  faleable  in  thefe  fevere  cafes.  It  fhews,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  the  accommodating  power  of 
living  matter,  which  is  able  to  maintain  life,  and  increafe 
corpulence,  under  fuch  unfavourable  circumltaiiov.  Shep- 
herds and  breeders,  who  make  it  a  general  rule  to  kill  every 
fheep  that  becomes  indifpofed,  from  an  opinion  that  very 
few  of  them  ever  recover  from  any  illnefs,  would  do  well  to 
examine  the  livers  and  other  vifcara  of  (laughtered  fheep. 
By  fuch  a  practice  they  would  foon  be  convinced  that  fheep 
are  able  to  endure  a  great  deal. 

But  in  refpect  to  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  it  has  been 
imputed,  i ft,  to  a  vitiated  dew  ;  2dly,  to  a  cruft,  which 
adheres  to  grais  after  wet  weather,  or  the  overflowing  of 
running  water  ;  ^dly,  to  the  luxuriant  and  quick  growth  of 
plants,  in  hot,  moift  feafons  ;  4thly,  to  grazing  certain 
herbs  ;  5thly,  to  fafciohe  hepaticse,  or  their  ova,  being  in- 
troduced into  the  ltomachs  of  animals,  by  feeding  on 
fwampy  and  low  grounds  in  moift  weather  ;  6thly,  it  has 
been  called  the Jheep-pox  by  profeffor  Vibourg,  of  the  vete- 
rinary college  at  Copenhagen  ;  but  this  is  not  properly  the 
caufe  of  the  rot.  And,  ythly,  it  is  afcribed,  by  Daubea- 
ton,  to  poor  diet,  and  drinking  too  much  water.  Thefe 
different  caufes  are  objected  to,  and  (hewn  not  well  founded 
by  the  firft  writer,  who  thinks  that,  8thly,  it  feems  to  be 
occafioned  by  poifonous  effluvia,  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  are  emitted  from  marfhy  foils,  in  fupport  of 
which  it  is  ftated  that  the  following  facts  afford  ftrong 
proofs. 

His  refidence  confifts  of  high  and  low  lands,  of  a  loamy 
and  tenacious  nature.  While  a  brook  which  runs  through 
the  farm  remains  overflowed,  and  the  water  continues  upon 
the  adjoining  flat  grounds,  his  fheep  never  fuffer  any  incon- 
venience, though  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  wade  for 
their  provifions.  As  foow  as  the  flood  is  fubiided,  the  fheep 
can  at  any  time  be  tainted  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the 
land  retains  its  moifture,  and  the  weather  is  hot  and  fultry. 
The  butchers  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
this  fad,  that  when  his  friend  has  difpofed  of  any  fat  fheep, 
they  are  ufually  turned  upon  this  rotten  ground  to  make  them 
thrive  taller.  But  by  judicious  management  he  has  laid  thi 
greatelt  part  of  his  farm  completely  dry,  and  is  now  little 
troubled  with  the  rot,  unlefs  when  he  wifhes  to  give  it  to 
fome  particular  animals.  His  neighbours,  who  have  been 
lefs  provident,  are  Hill  fevere  fuffcivrs  by  it  ;  nor  are  their 
misfortunes  confined  to  fheep  alone.  P'gs,  cow.-,  alios, 
borfes,  poultry,  hares  and  rabbits,  become  rotten  in  this 
lordfhip,  and  have  flukes  in  their  livers.  Many  years  fince, 
his  grandfather  removed  ninety  fheep  from  a  confiderable 
diftance  to  his  own  refidence.  On  coming  near  to  abri 
which  is  thrown  over  the  Barling's  river,  one  of  the  drove 
fell  into  a  ditch,  and  fractured  it  fore-leg.  The  fhepherd 
immediately  took  it  in  his  arms  to  a  cighbourii  [1  mfejand 
replaced  the  limb.  During  this  time,  whi<  h  did  not  occupy 
more  than  one  hour,   the  <  were  left  I  in  the 

ditches  and  lanes.      The   flock  were  then    driven  home,   and 

in  a  month    afterwards,  the  other  fheep   joined  its    com- 
panions.    The  fhepherd  foon  difcovered  that   all  had  con- 
tracted   the    rot   except  the   lame  (heep;   and  as  they  were 
fepai  upon  .m  .if ion,  it  is  reafonable  t<> 

conclude   that    the  diforder  was   acquired  by   feeding  in  the 
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r6ad  and  ditch  bottoms.  And  he  adds,  that  a  Lincolnshire 
•farmer  purchafed  fome  turnips  in  Nottinghamfhire,  upon 
which  he  intended  to  winter  a  flock  of  fheep.  The  firft  di- 
vifion,  confining  of  about  forty,  were  detained  one  night  at 
a  village  near  to  the  place  formerly  alluded  to,  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Barling's  Ean,  and  were  put  upon  a  piece  of 
flat  land  which  leads  to  the  river.  The  water  had  not  re- 
turned to  it6  former  channel  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
Every  one  of  the  forty  fheep  became  rotten  ;  whereas  the 
other  divifion,  which  flopped  no  where  by  the  way,  efcaped 
the  diforder,  and  remained  well.  Sheep  were  formerly  ad- 
mitted into  fome  adjoining  paftures,  in  travelling  to  and  from 
the  neighbouring  fairs  and  markets  ;  but  fo  many  of  them 
contradted  the  rot,  that,  for  fome  time  paft,  the  graziers  in 
this  county  will  not  fuffex  their  flocks  to  flop  for  a  moment 
near  the  village.  He  has  repeatedly  examined  the  fufpedted 
ditches  and  paftures,  but  never  obferved  either  flukes,  or  any 
of  the  plants,  to  which  the  rot  has  been  attributed  :  though 
he  muft  candidly  acknowledge  that  he  ought  to  have  fought 
for  them  with  more  care  and  attention.  Tliefe  ditches  com- 
municate with  a  rivulet,  which  frequently  overflows  its  banks, 
and  the  inclofures  are  then  deluged  with  water.  The  foil 
confiits  chiefly  of  loam  or  clay,  and  the  furface  is  fo  flat  and 
level  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  that  for  wain  of  proper  de- 
fcent,  the  water  is  a  long  time  detained  upon  the  grounds. 
He  is  credibly  informed,  that  in  this  place  the  rot  affects 
fwine,  hares,  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  fheep. 

It  is  further  ftated,  that  he  has  likewife  been  informed 
by  Mr.  David  Wright,  that  a  few  years  fince,  as  a  drove 
of  fheep  were  pafling  through  a  long  lane  in  the  parifh  of 
Irby,  one  of  them,  being  weary,  fell  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  others  were  permitted  to  range  at  large, 
till  their  companion  was  able  to  travel.  They  were  then 
driven  all  together  into  a  pafture,  and  it  was  foon  difcovered 
that  only  the  tired  fheep  had  efcaped  the  rot.  As  the  flock 
had  never  been  feparated  upon  any  occafion,  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  the  diforder  was  contracted  while  the 
tired  animal  remained  upon  the  road.  From  thefe  and 
other  cafes,  the  writer  thinks  himfelf  juftified  in  afcribing 
the  rot  in  fheep,  and  other  animals,  to  paluilal  effluvia  ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  conltitntion  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledges it  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  rational  opinion, 
as  they  have  hitherto  eluded  the  molt  fubtile  and  delicate 
inquiries. 

In  refpeft  to  the  prevention  of  the  diforder,  he  fuggefts, 
that  where  neceflity  requires  the  pafturage  of  moift  grounds 
in  fummer  or  autumn,  the  fhepherd  ought  carefully  to  re- 
move his  flock  into  a  dry  fituation  before  the  evening,  and 
provide  them  with  corn,  and  good  hay,  or  green  food.  He 
fays  that  a  confiderable  farmer  of  Bohemia  kept  his  fheep 
found  in  the  wet  and  fatal  year  of  1769,  by  feeding  them 
every  night,  when  turned  under  a  fhed,  or  into  ftablcs, 
with  hafhed  llraw  ;  and  by  eating  it  greedily  they  were 
all  faved.  By  this  judicious  practice,  the  fheep  were  re- 
moved to  fleep  in  better  air,  as  well  as  preferved  in  a  more 
vigorous  ftate  of  body.  Sir  John  Pringle  informs  us,  that 
perfons  have  maintained  themfelves  in  good  health,  during 
fickly  feafons,  by  inhabiting  the  upper  (lories  of  their  houfes  ; 
and  he  has  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  merely  confining  fheep 
on  high  grounds  through  the  night,  they  have  efcaped  the 
rot.  He  adds,  that  after  the  dew  is  exhaled  by  the  fun's  heat, 
fheep  may  be  fuffered  to  range  in  moift  and  fwampy  places, 
with  lefs  danger,  becaufe  the  miafmata,  which  are  formed 
in  the  night,  and  remain  entangled  among  the  grafs,  or  float 
-,n  the  lower  part  of  the  atmofphere,  are  chiefly  diffipated 
with  the  dew.  Therefore,  unlefs  they  be  very  copioufly 
produced  in  the  day  time,  or  are  unufually  virulent,  they 
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will  not  be  fufliciently  concentrated  to  do  much  injury  to 
healthy  fheep.  While  at  reft  and  afleep,  the  operations  of 
the  fyftem  are  more  feebly  performed,  and  then  fheep  are 
peculiarly  expofed  to  difeafed  actions.  By  conforming  to 
thefe  regulations,  he  has  known  one  flock  efcape  entirely, 
while  others  have  fuffered  materially  in  the  fame  open  field, 

And  it  is  confidently  afTerted,  that  decoctions  of  bitter 
herbs,  with  fait,  have  frequently  preferved  fheep  from  the 
rot.  Salt  is  fuppofed  to  conltitute  a  part  of  Fleet's  cele- 
brated noftrum  ;  and  we  know  that  bitters  are  defervedly 
recommended  to  prevent  intermittents,  the  dyfentery,  and 
other  diforders,  which  originate  from  exhalations.  In  Ox- 
fordfhire,  Dr.  Lower  has  frequently  known  fix  or  feven 
fpoonsful  of  ftrong  brine  and  ftale  urine,  with  foot  fteeped 
in  it,  to  be  given  with  great  fuccefs.  This  is  done  at 
fpring  and  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  dew  is  counted 
mod  dangerous.  This  courfe  of  phyfic  is  continued  eight 
or  ten  days,  or  till  the  fheep  cat  their  meat  heartily  ;  and 
if  they  were  taken  in  time,  there  feldom  died  any  in  a 
whole  flock.  For  the  fame  purpofe,  Ellis  recommends  the 
following  medicine  in  his  "  Practical  Hufbaudry."  Take  a 
peck  or  more  of  malt,  and  mafh  it,  as  though  you  would 
brew  it  into  ale  or  beer,  and  make  eleven  or  twelve  gallons 
of  liquor  ;  then  boil  in  it  a  quantity  of  fhepherd's  purfe, 
comfrey,  fage,  plantain,  penny-royal,  wormwood,  and  blood- 
wort  :  add  yeaft,  and  afterwards  fait  the  mixture  ;  then 
turn  the  liquor  into  a  veflel.  After  April  comes  in,  give 
feven  or  eight  fpoonsful  to  every  fheep,  once  in  the  week, 
if  the  weather  be  wet,  and  if  dry  not  fo  often. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  there  are  various  objections  to 
the  above  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the 
rot  in  fheep  ;  but  efpecially  that  of  its  not  being  met  with 
in  the  fheep  of  fome  other  diflridts  where  mar/b  miafmata, 
and  the  difeafes  which  depend  upon  it,  greatly  prevail.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  ftated  in  the  view  of  eliciting  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  by  Dr.  George  Pearfon,  that  there  is  an 
apparent  difficulty  or  objection  to  the  above  writer's  con- 
clufion — tint  the  rot  in  thefe  animals  is  occaiioned  by  the 
fame  morbific  agent  which  occafions  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers — in  the  circumftance  that  in  fome  of  the  marfhes 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  where  intermittent  fevers  affect  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  even  perfons  re- 
nding in  the  neighbourhood,  although  living  on  dry  chalky 
lands,  where  fuch  difeafes  never  (hew  themfelves,  if  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  low  grounds,  unlefs  in  confequence  of 
importation  ;  and  in  Chitney  marfh,  on  the  river  Medway, 
near  the  ifle  of  Sheppey,  one  of  the  moft  prolific  fituations 
for  agues  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  which  is 
equally  famous  for  its  pafturage,  by  which  very  great 
numbers  of  fheep  are  fed  and  kept  ;  where  the  fallow 
and  indeed  cadaverous  countenances  of  the  inhabitants, 
fhewed  that  moft  of  them  were  ill,  or  were  recovering 
from  agues  ;  on  inquiring  into  the  health  of  the  fheep, 
befides  the  evidence  of  the  fine  healthy  condition  of  the 
animals,  it  was  found,  on  the  authority  of  a  fhepherd 
who  had  lived  thirty-fix  years  in  the  marfh,  that  he  had 
only  feen  the  diforder  once,  and  that  was  in  the  firft 
year  of  his  refidence  there  ;  nor  is  the  rot  at  all  common 
in  any  part  of  the  county  of  Kent.  The  Leicefter  breed  of 
fheep,  he  afTerted,  were  fubject  to  it,  but  not  the  fheep 
bred  in  the  marfh  ;  nor  were  thefe  animals  fubject  to  any- 
other  difeafe  more  frequently  than  in  other  fituations  in 
general,  or  particularly  in  the  upland?.  On  tliefe  grounds, 
the  doctor  thinks;  it  would  appear  that  one  kind  of  miaf- 
mata of  marfhes  which  produce  agues,  do  not  in  all  fituations 
alfo  produce  the  rot.  He  does  not,  however,  conceive  it 
logically  juft  to  conclude,  from  the  inftance  which  has  been 
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given,  that  miafmata  pallidum  of  a  different  fpecies  may 
not  occafion  the  rot,  and  alfo  agues.  It  is  poflible  alfo,  lie 
fuppofes,  that  fome  concomitant  agents  or  circumltances 
may  render  the  lame  miafmata  productive  of  one  of  the 
difeafes  in  certain  fituations,  but  not  of  the  other  diforder. 

The  fame  circumftances  occur  in  other  fituations,  as 
there  is  a  prevalence  of  miafmata  in  the  Romney  Marfh, 
another  great  fheep  diltritt,  which  frequently  produces  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fevers  ;  while  the  rot  is  fcarcely 
ever  known  to  happen  in  it.  And  in  Effex  there  are  agues 
in  plenty,  in  many  pans,  without  the  rot  in  the  (heep  of 
them  being  at  all  known. 

Some  of  thefe  remarks  and  directions  deferve  the  notice 
of  the  grazing  farmer,  as  by  proper  attention  to  them  much 
mifchief  may  often  be  prevented.  But  there  are  fome 
who  fuppofe  that  molt  dependence  in  the  cure  of  thii  affec- 
tion is  to  be  placed  upon  the  removal  of  fheep  into  dry 
fituations,  keeping  them  warm  and  flickered,  and  giving 
them  dry  food  in  the  yard.  In  the  Report  on  Agriculture 
for  Lincolnfhire,  lome  circumltances  are  given  that  may 
diredt  the  farmer  on  this  point.  It  is  ftated,  that  in  rot- 
ting years,  the  fheep  that  feed  on  the  fait  marfhes  over 
which  the  fpring-tides  come,  fell  very  high  in  confidence 
that  they  arefafe.  And  that  a  fhepherd,  who  when  young 
was  Shepherd's  boy  to  an  old  man  who  lived  at  Netlam,  a 
place  noted  for  the  rot,  fays  he  is  perfuaded  that  fheep  only 
take  the  rot  in  a  morning  before  the  dew  is  off,  as  by  keep- 
ing them  up  till  the  dew  is  gone  they  have  been  preferved 
from  the  difeafe,  while  others,  where  this  precaution  has 
been  neglected,  have  become  difordcred. 

Others  think  that  the  belt  and  furelt  remedy,  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  that  of  combining  plenty  of  dry  food  with  the  free 
ufe  of  fea-ialt,  and  at  the  fame  time  removing  the  animals  to 
the  found,  rich,  dry,  palturc  lands.  The  rot  is  never  known 
to  be  caught  on  the  South  Downs  of  Suifex.  When  the 
fheep  fuller  in  this  way,  the  difeafe  is  always  got  while  they 
are  keeping  in  the  weald,  or  other  low  lands.  Such  marfhes 
as  are  occasionally  overflowed  by  falt-water,  are  never  known 
to  rot  fheep,  but  are  mod  admirable  for  keeping  them  found 
and  healthy  ;  and  mould  any  thing  be-  capable  of  curing  the 
rot,  it  is  the  (heep  feeding  on  fuch  land.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  if,  after  a  froff,  even  when  very  early,  fheep  be 
turned  into  Inch  meadows  and  brooks  as  are  at  other  times 
particularly  liable  to  rot  them,  they  will  not,  under  this 
cireumltance,  fuffer  at  all  ;  as  it  is  fuppofed  the  animalculx 
which  the  infects  depolit  in  the  fummer  among  the  herbage, 
are  deitroyed  by  the  fruit.  The  flounders  found  in  the 
livers  of  the  animals,  are  believed  to  be  taken  up  with  their 
food.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  only  the 
very  minute  ova  of  fuch  infects  which  are  taken  into  the 
ftomachs  of  fuch  fheep.  The  autumnal  months,  when  there 
is  no  froll,  are  the  molt  difpofed  to  bring  on  the  rot  in  the 
above  diflrift  ;  but  after  one  lingle  night  of  hard  frolt,  the 
danger  is  over  for  that  year. 

Rotten  (heep  have,  in  a  great  many  inltances,  been  cured 
by  feeding  them  on  the  herbage  growing  on  a  thin  foil  on 
lime-(tone  rock.  Hundred's  have  been  known  to  have  be- 
come found  on  lime-done  land  ;  their  livers  being  com- 
pletely healed,  and  the  fheep  healthy  in  every  refpect. 

In  the  original  Agricultural  Report  of  the  county  of 
Stafford,  it  is  fuggelled,  that  the  rot  in  (heep  may  be  removed 
by  the  ufe  of  medicine.  The  difeafe  is  conceived  as  per- 
haps rather  limilar  in  its  nature  to  the  dropfy,  as  there  is  a 
preternatural  abundance  of  water.  The  writer  remarks, 
that  of  fta  rotten  fheep  which  he  h.id  about  fix  years  before 
the  time  of  writing,  he  fucceeded  in  curing  five  of  them, 
but  the  fixth  died  full  of  water.      One  of  the  five   which 


were  cured  brought  him  a  lamb  the  following  \ear,  which/ 
with  its  mother,  continued  healthy,  and  became  fat  on  grafs  ; 
the  lamb  was  fold  in  the  fummer,  and  the  ewe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  to  a  butcher.  The  other  four  alfo  fattei 
but  in  lefs  time,  on  grafs  alone,  and  were  parted  with  in  the 
like  manner.  On  April  the  25th,  in  the  year  1802,  he  alfo 
drenched  two  rotten  ewes,  one  of  them  in  the  lall  ftage  of 
the  difeafe  ;  they  both  became  found,  acquired  fat,  and 
were  fold,  with  many  others,  in  October,  to  the  butcher, 
undillinguifhed  from  the  reft.  Since  that  time  he  has  re- 
peatedly tried  the  fame  remedy  ;  and  on  the  whole  number 
of  cafes,  has  not  loft  more  than  one  in  fix  or  feven. 

His  method  of  performing  the  cure  is  this  :  the  rotten 
fheep  is  to  be  failed  one  night,  then  one  table  fpoonful  of  the 
fpirits  of  turpentine  is  to  be  taken,  and  mixed  with  two  of 
the  fame  fpoonsful  of  foft  cold  water  ;  which  is  to  be  given 
to  each  fheep  for  one  dofe.  The  (heep  is  then  to  be  kept 
on  dry  food  for  three  or  four  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  the  fame  dole  of  the  medicine  is  again  to  be  repeated, 
and  the  fheep  continued  on  dry  food  for  three  days 
longer  ;  at  the  conclufion  of  which  period  fuch  (heep  may 
be  permitted  to  join  the  flock.  When  affected  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  loofenefs,  fheep  have  often  been  cured  in 
this  manner  with  great  facility. 

In  fhort,  it  may  be  concluded,  in  regard  to  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  which  feems  to  be  caufed  by  a  general  debility 
or  weaknefs  of  the  whole  fyltem,  accompanied  with  a  local 
affedtion  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  liver,  that  all  fuch  foods 
and  remedies  as  are  of  a  dry  nourilhing  quality,  and  which 
excite  and  ftrengthen  the  constitution,  will  constantly  be 
found  of  great  utility,  if  not  wholly  capable  of  affording  a 
perfect  cure  of  the  difeafe. 

The  following  receipt  was  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society, 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  is  preferved  in  their  regiiter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  303.  Some  time  before  Allhollantide,  the  fheep  is  to 
be  blooded  under  the  eye,  and,  if  neceffary,  again  in  the 
fpring ;  and,  in  October,  his  gums  may  be  rubbed  at 
three  or  four  different  times  with  Spanifh  fait.  But  the 
principal  remedy  conlifts  in  this  :  that  about  Allhollantide, 
or  fomewhat  fooner,  you  take  a  fmall  handful  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  fait,  and  making  the  fheep  hold  up  his  head,  com- 
pel him  to  fwallow  it,  and  keep  him  from  drinking  any  thing 
for  about  an  hour  after. 

Rot,  Dry,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  highly  deftructive  vege- 
table difeafe,  affecting  the  timber  in  the  foundations,  and 
other  parts  of  buildings,  in  particular  foils  and  fituations. 
It  affects  the  wood,  or  ligneous  parts,  in  fuch  a  manner  .is 
to  leave  it  connected  by  nothing  but  the  fmall  hard  fibrous 
portions,  which  give  it  a  curious  tremulous  appearance,  but 
all  of  which,  when  touched  by  the  hand  in  the  more  advanced 
ftages  of  the  difeafe,  readily  moulder  into  a  browniftl  (inifl- 
like  dult.  It  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  earthy  finell, 
fimilar  to  that  which  ill'ues  from  frelh  dug  up  wood,  which 
has  lain  fome  time  in  the  ground  in  contact  with  decaying 
animal  matter.  It  is  very  materially  different  from  that  na- 
tural fort  of  decay  which  takes  place  in  wood  from  the  pie- 
fence  of  wetnefs.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  originate  from 
very  different  caufes,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  wood  in  too  green 
a  ftate,  exceffive  dampnefs  in  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ings which  are  affefted  with  it,  the  want  of  a  tree  circula- 
tion of  air  in  fuch  fituations,  and  more  latl  1)   to  be  the  <  I!  :fl 

of  a  plant  of  the  fungus  tribe,  which  haileavi  s  1a  in  the  tnifle- 
toe,  &c.  the  boletus Tachrymans.  And  on  the  former  fuppofi- 
tions  it  has  been  dated  to  the  Societj  1  1  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &C  by  Mr.  Bramley  of  Leeds,  in  the  thirtj  lirlt 
volume  of  their  Tranfactions,  thai  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  teltby  experiments,  would  require  the  obfervatioiu  of  a 
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long  period,  and  in  felefted  fituations.  And  that  wood 
ufed  for  the  general  purpofes  of  man  is  cut  down  at  different 
periods  ;  and  although  it  may  be  felled  at  the  proper  feafon, 
or  when  molt  free  from  fap  or  moifture,  it  is  not  always  to 
be  effected.  Nay,  even  admitting  it  to  have  been  cut  down 
in  the  mod  favourable  fituation,  it  (till  abounds  with  fuch  an 
extra  proportion  of  moilture,  as  to  require  a  regular  expofure 
to  the  air  prior  to  its  being  applied  to  ufe,  if  we  wilh  to 
guard  againil  that  (hrinking  which  always  takes  place  where 
this  precaution  has  not  been  taken.  And  although  the  fir 
kind  contains  lefs  of  this  watery  portion,  yet  it  affuredly 
poflefl'es  a  confiderable  lhare  ;  and  it  is  in  this  fpecies,  he 
apprehends,  that  the  evil  called  the  dry  rot  mod  generally 
occurs,  as  from  the  facility  of  working  the  fame  it  is  molt 
generally  applied  in  buildings.  But  fuppofing  it  to  be  fir, 
or  any  other  fpecies,  wood  felled  when  abounding  with  any 
extra  proportion  of  fap,  and  applied  to  ufe  without  the  pro- 
per feafoning  or  expofure  to  a  free  current  of  air,  until  fuch 
extra  moifture  has  had  time  to  exhale,  is  moll  liable  to  the 
difeafe  in  queition  ;  and  the  cure,  or  principal  prevention 
againft  it,  would  be  the  precaution  of  felling  all  wood  only 
at  the  proper  feafon,  or  when  the  fap  is  not  in  circulation. 
The  next  mode  of  prevention  would  be  to  ufe  fuch  wood 
only  as  lias  been  for  a  confiderable  period  expofed  to  the 
influence  of  a  free  current  of  air,  or,  where  convenience  will 
admit,  to  that  of  air  heated  to  a  moderate  degree  ;  fuch  air 
extracting  with  greater  facility  the  enclofed  moifture,  and 
in  a  more  certain  ratio  than  the  irregularity  of  our  atmofphere 
will  allow,  under  other  circumftances. 

And  it  is  fuggefted,  that  in  all  rapidly-improving  countries, 
this  evil  is  likely  to  be  an  increafing  one,  as  the  current  de- 
mand for  wood  generally  exceeds  the  fupplies  laid  by  in 
ftore,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to  ufe  in  regular  iucceflion,  after 
being  properly  feafoned.  And  that  another  caufe  that 
affects  all  wood  molt  materially,  when  not  fully  dried,  is 
the  application  of  paint,  the  nature  of  which  prevents  all 
exhalation,  and  confines  the  enclofed  moifture,  till  it  occa- 
fions  a  fermentation  through  the  whole  fibrous  fyftem  of  the 
wood,  and  brings  on  a  premature  ftate  of  decompofition,  or 
the  dry  rot.  It  is  likewife  fuppofed  that  a  fimilar  evil  may 
be  induced,  in  confequence  of  any  newly  finifhed  building 
having  all  the  doors  and  windows  fhut  up,  and  that  for 
fome  length  of  time,  particularly  in  moift  weather.  The 
wood,  even  though  unpainted,  is  thus  frequently  placed 
in  our  atmofphere  more  charged  with  vapour  than  in  its 
own  internal  contents,  and  it  is  confequentlv  in  an  imbib- 
ing inftead  of  an  exhaling  ftate,  and  tending  to  decay. 
Wood  placed  in  dampifh  fituations,  and  the  ends  of  timbers 
near  to  moift  walls,  fuffer  from  fimilar  caufes,  but  what  par- 
ticularly attracted  his  obfervation  to  the  circumftances  was 
this,  that  both  oak  and  fir  polls  were  brought  into  this  pre- 
mature ftate  of  decay,  from  their  having  been  painted  prior 
to  the  due  evaporation  of  their  moifture  ;  and  then  extending 
the  obfervation,  and  tracing  the  hiftory  of  other  wood  affected 
in  a  fimilar  manner,  he  is  convinced  that  the  evil  fre- 
quently thus  originates,  and  its  prevention  would  be  in 
ufing  timber  previoufly  well  dried  and  feafoned  for  fuch 
purpofes. 

And  it  is  added,  that  fince  thefe  obfervations  were  made, 
having  been  bufily  engaged  in  draining  from  4000  to  5000 
acres  of  ground,  further  ideas  on  the  fubject  of  the  dry  rot 
have  occurred  to  him  from  the  work  he  has  been  engaged  in. 
Where  houfes  are  troubled  with  damp  walls,  near  to  the 
earth's  furface,  it  is  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  occa- 
sioned by  the  percolation  of  water  from  the  higher  adjoining 
ground,  which,  thus  intercepted  in  its  current,  attempts  to 
follow  the  general  hydroltatic   law,  of  elevating  itfelf,  by 


the  fyphon  line,  to  a  height  equal  to  that  from  whence  it  has 
its  origin.  Thus  in  houfes  differently  fituated,  we  fee  the  damp 
arifing  to  varying  degrees  of  height  on  the  walls,  and  thofe 
are  probably  correfponding  to  the  height  at  which  the 
moifture  circulates  in  the  adjoining  ground.  At  its  firft  en- 
trance to  the  building,  and  whillt  the  moifture  is  in  fmall 
quantity,  the  excavated  part  of  the  foundation  wall,  he 
thinks,  may  abforb,  and  gradually  quit  fuch  proporckm  :  but 
the  excefs,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  moift  weather,  exceed- 
ing that  power,  the  foundation  ftones  are  then  faturated  in  a 
more  rapid  proportion  than  the  adjoining  rarefied  internal 
atmofphere  can  evaporate  :  the  watery  particles  then  creep 
up,  in  degrees  proportionate  to  the  afcent  from  which  they 
originally  defcended,  excepting  when  prevented,  or  driven 
off  by  the  fuperior  heat  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  difagreeable  damp  they  caufe,  they  frequently 
occafion  confiderable  damage  to  the  pictures,  furniture, 
&c.  Drains  laid  out  athwart  the  afcending  ground,  with  a 
very  flight  defcent  or  fall,  and  made  of  the  depth  of  one 
yard  for  each  yard  of  afcent,  and  from  the  foundation  until 
equal  the  height  that  fuch  damp  ever  rifes,  would,  there  is 
little  doubt,  completely  fecure  the  houfe  and  furniture  from 
the  iuconveniencies  hitherto  fuftained,  and  would  generally 
prove  an  effectual  prevention  to  molt  cafes  of  the  dry  rot, 
where  it  originates  in  extreme  moifture.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  fungus  which  pervades  decaying  wood  is  not  the  firft  caufe, 
but  a  dependent  on  the  peculiar  Hate  to  which  fuch  wood 
has  been  reduced  by  prior  caufes.  The  diffeminated  feeds 
finding  a  proper  bed,  or  nidus,  like  to  the  mufhroom,  toad- 
ftool,  &c.  fix  their  abode,  and  pervade  the  whole  fubftance, 
thus  accelerating  the  general  law  of  Providence,  which  tends 
to  make  all  matter  reproductive. 

Upon  thefe  grounds  cellars,  or  fuch  other  places,  fhould 
be  drained  in  the  manner  he  has  mentioned,  by  taking  off 
the  percolating  water  prior  to  its  gaining  admifiion  to  or 
contact  with  the  walls  :  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  molt 
cafes,  a  tingle  drain  will  have  complete  effect  ;  it  would 
aliuredly,  he  thinks,  do  fo,  if  it  was  not  for  the  variation  of 
the  earth's  internal  llrata,  which  are  not  eafily  difcernible. 
And  that  if  attention  to  this  rule  was  paid  prior  to  the  build- 
ing any  new  ftreets  in  towns,  it  would  prove  ellentially  ufe- 
tul  in  preventing  fuch  mifchief. 

And  it  has  alfo  been  fuggefted  to  the  above  fociety,  that 
mortar  made  of  lime  from  burnt  chalk  is  much  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  timber  than  ftone-lime,  or  that  burnt  from  lime-ftonc. 
Chalk-lime  attracts  moifture  ;  and  communicating  it  to  any 
timber  which  it  touches,  occafions  its  decay.  And  further, 
likewife,  that  fea-fand  is  prejudicial,  if  made  into  mortar, 
from  a  fimilar  quality  of  attracting  moifture  from  the  at- 
mofphere :  this,  it  is  fuppofed,  may  in  fome  degree  be  cor- 
rected by  warning  the  fand  well  in  frefh  water,  where  good 
fand  cannot  be  procured.  But  that  good  mortar,  where  any 
is  required  to  be  in  contact  with  timber,  may  be  made  from 
a  mixture  of  ftone-lime  frefh  burnt,  and  river-fand,  to  which 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  common  brown,  or  yellow  iron 
ochre  fhould  be  added,  and  well  incorporated  therewith  in 
the  operation  of  making  it  up.     See  Quicklime. 

And  it  has  been  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Johnfon  of  Ipfwich,  in 
the  fame  volume  of  the  Tranfactions  of  the  above  fociety,  that 
fome  time  between  177 1  and  1773,  he  went,  at  the  requeft 
of  a  friend,  to  the  chapel  at  the  Lock  hofpital,  through 
curiofity,  to  examine  a  pew  there  that  had  frequently  been 
repaired  for  damages  by  the  dry  rot.  And  that  after  a  clofe 
inveftigation,  he  found  it  was  the  operation  of  a  plant,  whofc 
leaf  refembled  that  of  the  vine.  Wherever  it  had  touched, 
the  effect  of  its  poifonous  quality  got  through  the  wood  to 
the  paint,  which  he  has  feen  a  mere  fkin.     He  propofed  to 
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cover  the  floor  with  bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  He  called  twice  fince,  the  lait  time  about 
feven  years  ago,  and  has  rcafon  to  think  that  it  never  ap- 
peared again.  That  the  next  opportunity  of  examining  it 
carefully  was  at  Mark-hall,  in  Effex,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Montague  Burgoyne.  In  a  parlour  there  were  three  pillars 
of  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  outwood  of  which 
was  between  two  and  three  inches  thick.  Two  of  them 
were  eaten  through  in  lefs  than  feven  years,  from  the  bales, 
about  two  feet  upward,  within  the  hollow,  and  were  as  rotten 
as  if  it  Lad  been  the  effect  of  a  hundred  years  Handing.  The 
gardener  of  this  gentleman  was  a  botanilt  ;  and  found  the 
plant  where  he  directed  him  to  fearch  for  it,  and  faid  it  was 
the  boletus  lachrymans.  And,  he  adds,  that  fome  authors 
call  it  a  paraiitieal  plant ;  and  it  is  fometimes  to  be  lound  with 
the  willow  and  fallow  tribe  ;  but  this  is  not  to  the  purpofe. 
Till  within  a  few  months  he  has  never  been  without  fome 
leaves  of  the  plant.  For  many  years  they  appear  exhaultcd 
and  dead,  and  loon  crumble  into  dull  ;  but  he  fufpects  that 
frefh  wood  attracts  a  frefh  growth  from  the  root. 

At  another  time,  he  faw  it  in  a  houfe  at  Whitehall,  built 
by  fir  John  Vanbrugh,  whole  nephew  then  lived  in  it.  The 
houfe  is,  he  thinks,  only  two  ftorie;.  high ;  the  plant  had 
afcended  to  the  upper  flory,  committing  devaluation  on  the 
wainfcot  all  the  way.  It  will  deflroy  half-inch  deal  wainf- 
cotting  in  a  year.  He  has  alfo  had  it  twice  in  houfes  he 
inhabited,  one  in  Suffolk,  and  the  other  in  Gloucellerfhire. 
He  bore  witli  the  firft ;  in  the  other  cafe  he  undertook  to 
(top  it,  and  did  it  effectually. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  caufe  is  from  the  floor  being  laid 
on  the  earth,  which  has  been,  where  he  has  obierved  it,  of 
a  gravelly  or  fandy  loam  nature.  The  moiiture  from  a 
vvater-courfe  at  hand,  or  a  north  afpeel,  where  the  outer  wall 
Hands  in  a  garden-bed,  fo  that  the  rain  percolates,  are  great 
encouragers  ;  it  requires  moifture,  he  fufpefts.  But  it  never 
rifes  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  becaufe,  if  the  feed  were 
there,  it  could  nut  germinate  for  want  of  air  ;  but  it  is  eafyr 
to  fuppole  that  after  the  floor  is  fhrunk,  an  air  may  be 
created  between  that  and  the  vacancy  between  the  wain- 
fcot and  the  outer  wall,  fuflicieut  for  the  purpofes  of  vege- 
tation. He  fays,  he  faw  an  inflance  lalt  fummer  in  the 
houfe  of  a  friend,  a  Undent  in  botany.  He  was  furpriied 
when  he  told  him  it  was  a  viiit  from  a  plant  ;  but  fo  it 
proved,  and  always  is,  and  ever  was  fo  ;  nor  does  it  originate 
from  any  other  caufe. 

With  the  view  of  removing  it  in  his  own  cafe,  lie  removed 
the  original  foil  near  the  part  aflected,  and  lupplied  its  place 
with  fand.  He  then  placed  pieces  of  tile  ;  on  thole  lie  laid 
mortar,  and  tiles  over  them,  pulhing  them  under  the 
wainfcot,  lo  that  it  had  no  communication  with  the  joills  or 
floor.  Pillars  in  like  manner  fhould,  he  thinks,  be  kept 
from  the  earth.  And  in  laying  a  floor  upon  the  ground,  he 
fhould  take  away  the  earth  for  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  four 
inches  in  depth,  all  round  the  walls,  and  place  the  ends  of 
the  joills  in  mortar,  covering  them  with  tiles  prelled  under 
the  floor  and  wainfcot,  quite  to  the  nut  ward  wall.  Iron  or 
tin  plates  would  do  ;  but  are  not  lo  cheap  a:,  mortar  and 
tiles,  and  probably  much  lefs  durable  in  Inch  Situations.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  this  plant  haa  no  adhefive  powers,  but  in 
contact  with  wood.  If  it  could  pal',  over  brick  and  mortar, 
it  might  be  feen  to  fpring  from  the  cellars  and  infect  half 
the  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  lie  recommends,  in  Ihort, 
the  wainfcot  be  kept  free  from  con I. n't  with  thi  i 
floor. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  ap] 
haufled  and  dead,  is  owing  to  their  having  imparted  all  their 


juices  to  the  wood,  which  change  it  to  a  fungus,  and  not  to 
a  powder,  like  rottennefs  from  length  of  time.  And  that 
nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  prevent  the  damage  from  the 
plant.  Befides  what  he  has  faid  above,  he  is  pofitive  that 
a  tile  laid  clofc  along  the  walls  round  the  room,  would  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  plant,  even  without  mortar  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  only  neceffary  where  the  walls  are  next  to  the 
air.  And  charring  the  ends  of  the  joills  for  a  few  inches, 
and  the  lide  of  the  wainfcot  at  bottom  next  the  wall,  would, 
he  fuppofes,  be  fufficient  ;  for  the  plant  cannot  adhere  to 
any  thing  but  wood,  and  that  pofleffed  of  its  natural  juices, 
to  a  certain  degree  ;  fo  that  he  quellions  if  old  dry  oak 
would  receive  it.  But  all  the  white  foft  woods,  as  beach, 
poplars,  and  deals,  are  for  a  long  time  ready  to  receive  it. 
Repairing  the  damage  with  frefh  wood,  without  removing 
the  earth  and  plant,  is  only  feeding  the  evil,  or  extending 
the  difeafe.  It  is  fuppofed,  tliat  as  the  plant  is  of  the  creep- 
ing kind,  and  cannot  rife  two  inches,  the  wood,  in  all  cafes, 
muft  be  in  contact  with  the  earth  to  fupport  it.  He  adds, 
that  a  fungus  broader  than  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  and  an 
inch  or  more  in  thicknefs,  is  commonly  feen  at  the  bottom  of 
an  old  poll,  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  not  eafy 
to  difcern  whether  the  wood  or  the  earth  furnifhes  the 
matter. 

The  writer  further  remarks,  that  he  had  lately  a  con- 
verfation  with  an  old  friend,  who  (hewed  him  two  parcels  of 
rotten  wood,  from  an  oak  barn-floor  laid  about  fixteen  years 
ago.  After  lying  twelve  years,  it  fhook  upon  the  joills. 
On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  rotted  in  various  parts, 
and  the  planks,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  were 
nearly  eaten  through,  though  the  outfide  was  gloffy,  and 
without  blemifh.  The  joifts,  and  a  large  middle  beam, 
were  laid  at  the  ends,  in  brick  and  mortar,  to  create  a  firm 
level.  No  earth  was  near  the  wood  ;  and,  he  thinks,  that 
no  air  could  find  a  paflage.  The  rottennefs  was  partly  an 
impalpable  powder,  of  the  colour  of  Spanifh  fnuff,  and 
other  parts  were  black,  as  if  burnt  ;  the  reft  was  clearly  a 
fungus.  And  that  this  gentleman  is  a  perfon  of  undoubted 
veracity  ;  but  a  nice  and  exact  obfervation  is  neceffary  in 
Inch  examinations.  He  thought  nothing  of  any  plant,  and 
it  is  likely  there  was  none  of  the  boletus  ;  fo  that  his  af- 
lertion  that  it  was  always  to  be  found,  was  rather  too 
fyflematic.  He  afked  him  if  the  timber  was  dry  when  laid 
down.  He  could  not  however  fay  that  had  been  particularly 
adverted  to.  It  had  been  fawed  from  a  large  oak,  and  was, 
as  he  thought,  in  all  refpects  proper  for  a  barn-floor.  As 
this  feems  not  the  operation  of  the  boletus,  he  afks,  how 
did  it  happen  ?  We  know  that  the  oak,  when  in  vegetation, 
is  fubject  to  what  we  (hall  call  an  exudation  of  juices,  which 
produces  the  fungus,  named  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  with 
which  the  Druids  of  old  played  many  tricks.  The  oak, 
then,  if  (awed  into  thick  quantities,  may  emit  tliefe  fame 
juices,  as  the  progreflive  courleof  nature  to  its  entire  decay. 
It  is  added  that  we  have  all  feen  oaks  of  vail  li/.e  and  ancient 
record,  with  a  great  part  of  the  outfide  whole,  and  all  the 
infide  gone  ;  perhaps  the  work  of  a  century-  In  all  hollow 
!S  fungus  is  discoverable.  To  life  a  faw  term,  it  is  a 
mtfnomer  to  call  it  dry  rot  ;  for  tin-  rotting  principle  is  in 
moiiture.  He  further  Hates,  that  he  had  never  fern  th< 
rot    upon  fo  large  a  fcale   in  timber,   till    lately.      The  pre. 

vention  then  of  beams,  rafter  .  put 

into  the  earth,   from  decay  I) , 

which   will  dry  up  aU  the  fungus  jui 
fubftance.     Paint,  or  a  bituminou  may   pro- 

bably flop  up  the  pores,  and  prevent  the  rol  in  High)  work, 
i  m    it  in'  b  rved,  with  fixe, 

incom- 
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incommodious,  as  to  half-inch  wainfcot,  &c.  The  incor- 
ruptibility of  charcoal  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  indifputable 
facts. 

A  great  many  ufeful  facts  on  this  fubject  have  been 
itated  by  Mr.  Batfon,  of  Limehoufe,  in  the  twelfth  volume 
of  the  fame  Tranfaftions,  in  refpeft  to  his  methods  of  pre- 
venting the  dry  rot  in  a  room  much  anecled  with  it.  The 
mode  he  adopted  was  to  clear  the  ends  of  his  timbers,  to 
take  away  the  infected  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and 
to  fill  up  that  fpace  with  anchor-fmith's  allies,  or  allies  from 
a  foundry,  before  his  flooring  boards  were  laid. 

And  on  minute  examinations  being  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  fociety,  at  the  dittances  of  fix  and  twelve 
years  after  the  flooring  was  laid,  the  boards,  wainfcot,  and 
timbers,  were  all  found  entirely  free  from  any  appearance  of 
the  dry  rot.  The  ufe  of  Itone-work  next  the  ground,  as  the 
foundations  of  pofts,  door  frames,  partitions,  &c.  has  alfo 
been  found  ufeful  in  preventing  fuch  wood-works  from  being 
attacked  by  this  difeafe.  And  alfo  the  caufmg  a  more  free 
circulation  of  air  about  fuch  foundations  by  the  fixing  of 
iron  gratings  in  Hone-work  in  different  places,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  molt  perfect  ventilation.  But  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  yet  been  done  in  refpect  to  the  nature  and  modes  of 
preventing  this  fort  of  rot,  much  (till  remains  to  be  effected 
both  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  origin,  and  the  molt 
certain  means  of  eradicating  it  under  different  circum- 
ftances. 

It  will  probably,  however,  be  found  the  belt  and  molt 
effectual  plan,  until  further  trials  and  difcoveries  have  thrown 
more  full  and  complete  light  on  its  nature  and  caufes,  to  take 
care  that  the  wood-works  near  the  aground  in  all  buildings 
in  fuch  places  as  rot  timber  have  as  little  contact  with  it  as 
poffible,  by  being  raifed  and  fupported  at  fome  diftance 
from  it,  by  means  of  folid  ftone  or  brick  and  mortar  work, 
by  a  full  and  free  circulation  of  air  being  every  where  ad- 
mitted in  the  foundations  near  fuch  wood-works,  by  being 
eareful  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  timber  only  as  is  perfectly  well 
feafoned  and  prepared,  and  by  having  conftantly  a  fufneient 
number  of  drains  made  all  round  to  difcharge  any  moillure 
that  may  occur.  It  may  likewife  be  of  farther  advantage 
in  all  fuch  cafes  to  avoid  painting  or  coating  over  the  wood- 
work near  the  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  dileafed  or  become 
rotten,  for  fome  confiderable  length  of  time  after  they  have 
been  done  ;  as  well  as  to  allow  of  large  fires  to  be  occa- 
fionally  made,  where  convenient,  as  near  to  fuch  fituations 
as  poffible,  in  order  that  every  fort  of  moifture  and  damp- 
nefs,  together  with  the  peculiar  rawnefs  of  fuch  new  works, 
may  always  be  removed  as  much  as  they  are  capable  of  in 
the  firit  inltance,  or  as  foon  after  the  works  have  been 
finiftied  as  may  be  compatible  with  their  nature  and  extent. 

In  regard  to  the  boletus  lachrymans  being  the  caufe  of  the 
dry  rot  in  timber,  it  has  lately  been  contended  that  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  fungus,  which  are  met  with  upon  decaying 
timber  of  different  kinds,  are  the  production  of  the  remaining 
powers  of  life  in  the  fap  of  the  unfeafoned  wood  ;  and  that 
the  fame  fort  of  living  organizable  matter,  which,  whilft  its 
powers  continued  in  their  perfect  condition,  would  have 
gen-rated  the  branch  of  an  oak,  will,  when  debilitated  and 
enfeebled,  give  exiftence  to  a  certain  kind  of  fungus,  and 
become  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 

Mr.  T.  Wade,  in  a  recent  publication,  obferves,  that 
the  term  dry  rot  feems  to  be  improperly  applied  to  the  decay 
in  timber,  which  it  is  generally  employed  to  defignate,  and  that 
the  impropriety  of  the  expreffion,  probably,  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  involve  this  fubject  in  oblcunty.  A  very 
fhort  advance  in  the  inveftigation  of  this  fubject  will  fhew, 


that  moilture  is  a  condition  neceffary  to  the  putrefactive 
procefs,  and  that  water  is  the  molt  efficient  agent  in  the  de- 
compolition  of  organized  bodies. 

By  capillary  attraction  fluids  are  carried  to  the  tops  of 
the  highelt  trees,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  long  ob- 
lerved,  but  has  not  been  fatisfactorily  explained.  Precifely 
the  fame  effect  takes  place  when  one  end  of  a  piece  of  timber 
is  immerfed  in  water,  or  placed  in  a  damp  fituation.  It 
happens  even  in  vacuo. 

Timber,  fo  placed,  at  firit  fwells,  after  fome  time  it 
changes  colour,  then  it  emits  gafes  which  have  a  mouldy  or 
multy  fmcll.  In  the  more  advanced  period  of  decay,  the 
mafs  dries,  and  cracks  in  tranfverfe  directions.  Laitly,  it 
becomes  pulverulent,  and  forms  vegetable  mould.  Generally, 
in  fome  of  thefe  ftao-es  of  decompolition,  the  different  fpecies 
of   fungus  are  found  to  vegetate  on  the  mofs. 

When  a  vegetable  is  deprived  of  life,  the  matter  con- 
Itituting  it  begins  to  undergo  changes  in  order  to  enter  into 
new  combinations.  It  is  reduced  to  fimple  principles  by  the 
aid  of  warmth,  and  the  prefence  of  air  and  water.  In 
houfes,  fhips,  &c.  we  cannot  prevent  the  influence  of  thele 
powerful  agents,  but  it  may  be  retarded.  It  feems  the 
ufual  mode  of  feafoning  timber  by  exficcation  is  of  little  ufe. 
Timber,  thus  prepared,  is  found,  indeed,  to  fhrink  and  lofe 
much  of  its  weight  ;  hut  even  very  old  oak  timber,  (pro- 
curt-d  from  ancient  buildings,)  when  immerfed  in  water,  or 
expofed  in  a  damp  fituation,  readily  acquires  the  weight, 
and  Iwells  to  the  dimenlions  of  green  timber,  from  which, 
in  its  properties,  it  does  not  materially  differ. 

Mr.  Wade  therefore  endeavoured  to  difcover  fome  other 
means  by  which  timber  may  be  made  to  refill  change,  or 
decay. 

Lignum  vitae,  box,  ebony,  &c.  are  nearlv  indeftructible, 
owing  to  their  being  of  fo  clofe  a  texture  that  water  cannot 
be  abforbed  by  them,  neither  do  they  give  out  any  foluble 
matter  to  water,  at  lealt  not  without  long  boiling,  or  digeft- 
ingata  very  high  temperature.  Therefore  the  great  agent 
that  determines  the  changes  in  wood  in  general,  here  has  not 
any  influence. 

Other  durable  woods,  fuch  as  teak,  cedar,  &c.  though 
of  an  open  grain,  and  very  porous,  contain  refinous,  or 
oleaginous  matter,  repelling  moifture,  which  cannot  infinuate 
itfelf,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  feathers  of  fome  fowls,  &c. 
On  thele  principles  the  common  perifhable  woods  may  be 
made  to  refemble  thofe  which  are  very  lalting,  or,  indeed, 
nearly  indeltructible. 

Thus,  to  prevent  the  decay  of  oak,  &c.  it  is  neceffary 
either  to  caufe  it  to  be  incapable  of  abforbing  moilture,  or 
to  render  the  ligneous  fibre  infoluble. 

Some  of  the  effects  produced  bear  confiderable  analogy 
witli  tanning,  by  which  procefs  a  fkin,  entirely  foluble  in 
water,  forming  jelly  or  glue,  and  quickly  fufceptible  of 
putrefaction,  is  made  into  leather,  a  fubftance  not  at  all 
foluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  enduring  for  a  long  period, 
fometimes  for  feveral  centuries. 

For  various  methods  of  performing  this,  we  beg  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Wade's  book,  in  which  the  operations  re- 
commended feem  fimple  and  economical. 

Rot  in  Timber,  a  difeafe  in  trees  which  quickly  injures 
and.deitroys  the  woody  parts  of  them  by  inducing  a  fort  of 
rotting  and  decay.  It  has  been  Hated  to  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent caufes,  but  the  principal,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Practical  Planter,  are  thofe  of  external  wounds  or 
bruifes,  the  trees  growing  in  unfavourable  foils,  the  roots  of 
which  have  been  barked  at  the  period  of  planting,  or  in 
cutting  out  plants.     And  fecondly,  by  the  tree  growing  in 

fpouty 
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fpnuty  foil,  whofe  larger  roots  have  been  injudicioufly  hacked 
at  the  time  of  tranfplanting,  or  in  cutting  out  a  neighbour- 
ing plant.  In  this  cafe  the  difeafe  affects  the  pith,  eats  up- 
ward, and  often  confumes  the  heart  to  fuch  a  degree,  whir 
the  bark  remains  in  a  perfectly  found  ftate,  that  the  trunk  is 
enfeebled,  and  eafily  broken.  This  is  deinonftrated  by  cut- 
ting affected  trees  at  different  ages,  and  the  rot  is  generally 
found  lefs  or  more  advanced  upward,  according  to  the  Cze  of 
the  cavity.  He  here  Itates  a  very  curious  inftance  ot  this 
fpeciesof  rot,  that  occurred  at  Wemyfs  caftle,  in  Scotland, 
in  1795.  I"  thinning  a  wood,  whofe  trees  confided  chiefly 
of  elm  and  afh,  in  one  part  of  it  the  foil  was  obferved  to  be 
fpouty,  and  the  elm-trees  in  rather  a  fickly  condition.  Every 
elm-tree  cut  in  this  part  was  more  or  lefs  affected  ;  fome  were 
rotted  a  foot,  others  two,  three,  &c.  feet  upwards,  and  the 
wood  above,  to  the  extremity  of  the  bole,  was  uniformly 
found,  and  fold  at  two  (hillings  r.  foot.  One  beautiful  alh- 
tree,  in  particular,  was  fold  Standing,  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
crown  a  foot  of  timber  ;  nor  was  there  the  fmalleft  outward 
blcmifh  from  the  ground  to  the  very  top.  When  it  was  cut 
down,  a  completely  ready  made  pump,  fifteen  feet  in  length 
from  the  ground  upwards,  was  difcovered,  and  actually,  as 
he  was  afterwards  informed,  applied  as  fuch.  It  is  con- 
ceived that  in  this  cafe  the  remedy  is  to  be  at  all  due  pains  to 
prevent  the  caufe,  by  carefully  draining  the  foil  of  poifon- 
ous,  ochry  water,  and  when  neceffity  occafions  the  cutting 
of  large  roots,  to  treat  them  in  the  manner  of  an  amputated 
branch. 

And  a  third  caufe  of  the  rot  which  he  notices,  is  that  of 
ftagnar.t  water  lodging  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  ftem  and 
an  upright  branch,  or  in  the  angle  formed  by  rival  flems, 
where  no  actual  ground  lias  ever  been  made  ;  but,  which 
often  happens,  if  the  tree  be  in  a  youthful  vigorous  ftate,  a 
cup  or  hollow  is  formed,  refembling  that  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  half  opened.  Here  the  water  lodging,  in  time 
penetrates  the  bark,  and  forms  the  firft  receptacle  of  cor- 
ruption, which  being  once  begun  advances  apace  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  trees.  In  thii:  cafe  the  »r(l  thing  necef- 
l.ny  towards  a  cure,  or  prevention  of  further  injury,  is  to 
n  out  the  water,  (for  which  a  fyringe  may  be  ufeful,) 
dull,  &c.  and  dry  the  whole  well  by  aid  of  a  mop  or 
woollen  cloth  ;  then  to  fill  it  up,  until  it  run  over,  with  tar  ; 
after  which  to  fix  on  an  apron  of  thin  lead,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  that  its  edges  may  reach  about  a  foot  upwards  on  each 
limb  of  the  tree,  being  joined  clofe,  and  fattened  with 
faddle  tacks,  &c. 

The  compolition  advifed  bv  Mr.  Forfyth  is  probably 
much  better  tor  the  purpofe,  as  being  lefs  liable  to  decompo- 
fition  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  capable  of  being  applied  with 

freater  cxactnefs.  It  is  remarked  by  the  firlt  writer  that 
nots  or  excrefcences  are  frequently  found  on  the  boles  and 
branches  of  trees,  particularly  of  elms.  What  may  have 
occafioned  them,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  eafily  accounted  for  ; 
but  it  is  fometimes  obvious  that  they  proceed  from  bruifes, 
■  >r  the  mal-treatment  of  trees  in  youth.  In  this  cat  \. 
frequently  find  them  hollow  within,  and  full  of  water, 
which,  if  not  removed,  will  of  a  certainty  induce  the  rot. 
And  he  advifes  that  when  the  knot  is  quite  entire  on  all 
fides,  and  perfectly  found,  which  may  be  known  by  (triking 
it  with  a  mallet,  it  ihould  be  fufferedto  remain.  Bui  that 
when  it  is  found  hollow,  as  above,  it  Ihould  be  ' 
off,  the  wound  Ihould  be  fmoothed,  as  already  directed, 
cleaned,  dried,  and  laid  over  with  tar,  Sec.  The  compo- 
fition  before-mentioned  is,  however,  here  probably  pre? 
ferable  for  the  fame  reafon  as  in  that  cate.  Si  e  Comp 
for  Tkf.es,  and  TlMBER-TWtt. 

In  cafes  where  the  internal  parts  of  trees  of  the  timber 


kind  become  rotten,  and  get  hollow,  in  confequence  of  the 
above,  or  other  caufes,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  to  the 
oak  and  elm,  as  well  as  different  other  kinds,  efpecially 
when  they  are  of  fome  confiderable  length  of  growth,  it  has 
been  directed,  in  order  to  reftore  them,  that  the  decayed 
and  rotten  wood  fhould  be  cut  out  at  different  times,  as  the 
new  wood  comes  in  contact  with  it ;  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  cut  too  much  at  any  one  time,  but  to  leave  enough 
to  Inpport  the  trees,  and  prevent  them  from  being  blown 
down  by  high  winds,  until  the  new  wood  is  ttrong  enough 
for  that  purpofe :  the  remainder  may  then  be  cut  out,  as 
there  will  be  no  danger.  By  thefe  means,  the  application 
of  his  compofition,  and  heading  down,  it  has  been  afferted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Forfyth,  that  a  great  number  of  rotten  hol- 
low trees,  which  had,  when  taken  in  hand,  little  more  than 
the  bark  remaining  found,  have  within  a  few  years  been  en- 
tirely filled  up  ;  and  others,  that  were  headed  down  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  have  had  their  itumps  completely 
covered  by  the  leading  fhoots,  forming  handfome  trees  ;  the 
places  at  which  they  wire  headed  being  only  difcerned  by 
faint  cicatrices. 

It  is  Itated  that  a  lime-tree,  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
whofe  trunk  was  decayed,  rotten,  and  hollow,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  to  which,  after  cutting  out  the  decayed 
wood,  the  compolition  had  been  applied  about  16  years  be- 
fore, wai  lately  cut  down  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining 
the  progrefs  it  had  made  in  the  interior  part,  and  was  found 
entirely  filled  up  with  new  found  wood,  which  had  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  what  little  old  wood  remained, 
when  it  was  firlt  taken  in  hand.  Its  body  has  been  cut  into 
fhort  lengths,  in  order  to  be  (hewn,  for  the  fake  of  con- 
vincing thofe  who  may  be  doubtful  on  the  fubject. 

Alfo  an  old  elm,  the  inlide  of  which  was  totally  decayed, 
and  out  of  which  were  taken,  at  different  times,  two  large 
cart-loads  of  rotten  wood,  has  made  fhoots  more  than  20 
feet  high  in  the  courfe  of  fix  years.  Several  others  of  dif- 
ferent forts  are  likewife  ftated  to  have  made  equally  fine 
fhoots  in  this  mode  of  treating  them,  and  are  now  tin 
thriving  trees  ;  the  marks  of  the  places  at  which  they  wire 
headed  down  being  fcarcely  perceivable.  A  lime,  the 
hollow  part  of  which  is  1 1  feet  in  height,  is  now,  it  is  faid, 
filling  up  :  the  tree  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  decayed 
part,  4  feet  long  and  28  inches  broad,  in  a  large  elm,  is 
now,  too,  ftated  to  be  rapidly  filling  up  with  found  wood. 
About  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  on  one  fide,  which  was 
for  fome  time  left  to  nature,  (till  continued,  it  is  faid,  to 
decay,  till  the  compofition  was  applied  :  new  wood  and 
bark  are  now  afferted  to  be  forming  in  the  part.  Befides 
thefe,  a  great  many  other  trees  of  the  fame  kind,  fome  of 
which  had  wounds  ten  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  are 
now  alfo  faid  to  be  entirely  tilled  up,  as  well  as  many  fyca- 
mores,  oaks,  and  other  forett-trees,  reltored  to  a  flourilhing 
tlate  by  having  the  dead  wood  cut  out,  and  the  compofition 
applied. 

However,  notwithitanding  thefe  and  many  other  limilar 

Abatements,  a  variety  of  doubts  and  objections   have  been 

d  and  entertained  againft  this  mode  of  tilling  up  and 

curing  the  decayed  and  rotten  parts  of  foreft-treea,  by  per- 

fons  of  much  information  and  experience  on  the  fubject  of 

Stable    eco   om\  ;     fa    that    additional    fa&8,     ana    more 

careful  and  exact  conclufiona  from  them,  are  probably  »e- 

c<  ffary  before  the  utility  or  inutility  of  the  method  can  be 
fairly  appreciated  or  full'  im  '1. 

R.OT   m   Hops,  a  difeafe   in   this   fort    oi  crops,   which   i- 

very  limilar  to  that  of  the  mould.     See  I  lor  and  Mould. 

Rot,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Wurtemlurg,  which  runs 
into  the  l.ein. 

ROTA. 
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ROTA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  celebrated  for  its  wine  ;  3  miles 
W.  of  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria. 

Rota.     SeeZARPANi. 

Rota,  in  Mechanics.     See  Wheel. 

Rota  Arijlotelica,  Ari/iot/e's  Wheel,  is  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  problem  in  mechanics,  founded  on  the  motion  of 
a  wheel  about  its  axis  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  firft,  that  we 
know  of,  taken  notice  of  by  Ariftotle. 

The  difficulty  is  this.  While  a  circle  makes  a  revolution 
on  its  centre,  advancing  at  the  fame  time  in  a  right  line 
along  a  plane,  it  defcribes,  on  that  plane,  a  right  line, 
equal  to  its  circumference.  Now  if  this  circle,  which  we 
may  call  the  deferent,  carry  with  it  another  fmaller  circle, 
concentric  with  it,  and  which  has  no  motion  but  what  it  re- 
ceives from  the  deferent  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  nave  of  a 
coach-wheel  carried  along  by  the  wheel ;  this  little  circle, 
or  nave,  will  defcribe  a  line  in  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
equal,  not  to  its  own  circumference,  but  to  that  of  the 
wiieel :  becaufe  its  centre  advances  in  a  right  line  as  fait 
as  that  of  the  wheel  does  ;  as  being  in  reality  the  fame 
with  it. 

The  matter  of  fadt  is  certain  ;  but  how  it  fhould  be, 
feems  a  myitery.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wheel,  advancing 
during  the  revolution,  muft  defcribe  a  right  line  equal  to  its 
circumference  ;  but  how  would  the  nave,  which  revolves 
like  the  wkeel,  defcribe  a  right  line  fo  much  greater  than  its 
circumference  ? 

The  foiution  Ariftotle  gives  is  no  more  than  a  good  ex- 
plication of  the  difficulty.  Galileo,  who  next  attempted  it, 
has  recourfe  to  an  infinity  of  infinitely  little  vacuities  in  the 
right  line  defcribed  by  the  two  circles  ;  and  imagines  that 
the  little  circle  never  applies  its  circumference  to  thofe  va- 
cuities ;  but  in  reality  only  applies  it  to  a  line  equal  to  its 
own  circumference  ;  though  it  appears  to  have  applied  it  to 
a  much  larger. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  all  gratis  dictum.  The  va- 
cuities are  imaginary  ;  and  why  does  not  the  great  circle 
apply  its  circumference  to  them  ?  Laftly,  the  magnitude  of 
thefe  vacuities  muft  be  augmented  or  diminished,  according 
to  the  different  proportion  of  the  two  circles. 

F.  Tacquet  will  have  it,  that  the  little  circle,  making  its 
rotation  more  (lowly  than  the  great  one,  does  on  that  ac- 
count defcribe  a  line  longer  than  its  circumference ;  yet 
without  applying  any  point  of  its  circumference  to  more 
than  one  point  of  its  bafe.  But  this  is  no  more  allowable 
than  the  former. 

The  attempts  of  fo  many  great  men  proving  vain,  M. 
Dortous  de  Meyran,  a  French  gentleman,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hit  on  a  foiution,  which  he  fent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  where  being  examined  by  Meffrs. 
de  Louville  and  Saulmon,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  they 
made  their  report,  that  it  was  fatisfa&ory.  The  foiution  is 
to  this  effect : 

The  wheel  of  a  coach  is  only  acted  on,  or  drawn  in  a 
right  line  ;  its  circular  motion  or  rotation  arifes  purely  from 
the  reiiltance  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  applied. 

Now  this  refiftance  is  equal  to  the  force  with  which  the 
wheel  is  drawn  in  the  right  line,  inafmuch  as  it  defeats  that 
direction  ;  of  confequence,  the  caufes  of  the  two  motions, 
the  one  right,  the  other  circular,  are  equal ;  and,  therefore, 
their  effects,  /.  e.  the  motions,  are  equal.  And  hence  the 
wheel  defcribes  a  right  line  on  the  ground  equal  to  its  cir- 
cumference. 

As  for  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  the  cafe  is  otherwife.  It 
is  drawn  in  a  right  line  by  the  fame  force  as  the  wheel ;  but 


it  only  turns  round  becaufe  the  wheel  turns*  and  can  only 
turn  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  therewith. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  its  circular  velocity  is  lefs  than  that 
of  the  wheel  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  circumferences  ;  and, 
therefore,  its  circular  motion  is  lefs  than  its  rectilinear 
one. 

Since  then  it  neceffarily  defcribes  a  right  line  equal  to 
that  of  the  wheel,  it  can  only  do  it  by  Aiding,  or  what  they 
call  the  motion  ot  rotation  ;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  circular 
nave  cannot  be  applied  to  a  part  of  a  right  line  greater 
than  itfelf  but  by  Hiding  along  that  part,  and  that  more 
or  lefs,  as  the  part  of  the  nave  is  Lefs  than  that  of  the 
circle.      See  Rotation. 

Rota  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  particular  court  of  jurifdiftion  in 
Rome,  ettablifhed  for  taking  cognizance  of  beneficiary  mat- 
ters, &c. 

The  rota  confills  of  twelve  doftors  cliofeu  out  of  the  four 
nations  of  Italv,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  ;  three  of 
them  being  Romans,  one  a  Florentine,  one  a  Milanefe,  one 
of  Bologna,  one  of  Ferrara,  one  a  Venetian,  one  a  French- 
man, two  Spaniards,  and  one  a  German  ;  each  having  four 
clerks  or  notaries  under  him. 

Their  office  is  to. judge  of  all  beneficiary  caufes,  both 
within  Rome,  and  throughout  the  itate  of  the  church,  in 
cafe  of  appeal,  and  of  all  civil  proceffes  which  are  for  above 
five  hundred  crowns. 

They  are  alfo  called  chaplains  of  the  pope,  as  fucceeding 
the  ancient  judges  of  the  laci'ed  palace,  who  held  their  court 
in  his  chapel. 

The  denomination  rota,  •wheel,  fome  will  have  derived 
hence,  that  they  officiate  by  rotation  ;  others,  becaufe  the 
moit  important  affairs  of  the  Chriltian  world  turn  upon 
them.  Du-Cange  derives  it  from  rota porphyretlca,  becaufe 
the  pavement  of  the  chamber  where  they  formerly  fat  was 
of  porphyry,  and  fafhioned  like  a  wheel. 

Rota,  La,  in  Biography,  an  admirable  bravura  finger 
in  the  Incurabili  Conlervatorio  at  Venice,  in  1770,  under 
the  regency  of  Galuppi. 

ROTAB,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs 
into  the  Saale,  three  miles  S.  of  Lena. 

ROTACE.AL,  in  Botany,  the  20th  natural  order  among 
the  Fragmenta  of  Linnjeus,  named  from  rota,  a  wheel,  in 
allulion  to  the  form  of  the  corolla,  which  is  wheel-lhapcd, 
rotata.  No  commentary  upon  this  order  is  found  in  the 
lectures  of  Linnseus,  publifhed  by  Gifeke.  The  genera 
ftand  thus  ;  Trientalis,  Centuncuhu,  Anagallis,  Lyfimachia, 
Phlox,  Exarum,  Chlora,  Gentiana,  Swertia,  Chironia,  and 
Sarothra.  To  which  are  fubjoined,  in  a  feparate  fection, 
Afcyrum,  Hypericum,  and  Cijlus ;  thefe  furely  have  little 
affinity  to  the  reft. 

ROTACH,  in  Geography,  1  river  of  Bavaria,  which 
runs  into  the  Maine,  near  Lichtenfels,  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Bamberg. 

ROTA  I,  or  Rotte,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
tea,  where  a  Dutch  faCtor  refides,  who  trades  with  the  na- 
tives in  the  chief  article  of  their  produce,  which  is  fugar. 
The  north  end  of  this  ifland,  and  the  fouth  end  of  Timor 
(which  fee),  lie  N.  i  E.  and  S.  \  W.,  and  are  about  three 
or  four  leagues  diftant  from  each  other.  At  the  weft  end 
of  the  pailage  between  Rotte  and  Semau  (which  fee),  are 
two  fmall  iflands,  one  of  which  lies  near  the  Rotte  fhore, 
and  the  other  oft'  the  fouth-weft  point  of  Semau,  with  a 
good  channel  between  them,  about  fix  miles  broad.  The 
ifle  of  Rotte  has  not  fo  lofty  and  mountainous  an  appearance 
as  Timor,  though  it  is  agreeably  divcriiiied  by  hill  and  valley. 
On  the  nortli  fide  are  many  fandy  beaches,  near  which  grow 
fome  trees  of  the  fan  palm  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  was 
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covered  with  a  kind  of  brufhwood  without  leaves.  Cook's 
Voyage  by  HaA'kefworth,  vol.  iii.   p.  264. 

ROTALA,  in  Botany,  lo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  rota, 
a  wheel ;  apparently  in  allufion  to  the  fpoke-like  appear- 
ance of  its  numerous  radiating  whorled  leaves. —  Linn. 
Mant.  2.  143.  Schreb.  33.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  189. 
Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  26.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Juff. 
303. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Caryophyllei,  fell.  3,   Linn.      Caryophylleis  effinc,  Juil. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
membranous,  three-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  none.  Slam. 
Filaments  three,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  anthers 
roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate ;  ftyle  thread- 
(haped;  ftigma  three-cleft.  Peru.  Capfule  ovate,  ob- 
fcurely  triangular,  inclofed  in  the  calyx,  of  three  cells, 
and  three  valves.      Seeds  numerous,  roundifh. 

Eli'.  Ch.  Calyx  three-toothed.  Corolla  none.  Capfule 
of  three  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

1.  R.  vcrticUlaris.  Linn.  Mant.  2.  175.  (Ene  pael  ; 
Rheedc  Malab.  v.  9.  159.  t.  Si.) — Native  of  wet  iitua- 
tions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by  Koenig 
to  Linnxus.  A  (mall  annual  herb,  quite  fmooth,  four 
inches,  or  more,  in  height,  ereft,  branched,  having  the 
afpeel  of  an  Ammanma,  as  Vahl,  from  the  infpe&ion  of  the 
only  known  fpecimen,  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  remarked. 
Root  with  many  rows  of  whorled  fibres.  Stem  and  branches 
reddifli  ;  quadrangular  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  from 
four,  or  five,  to  eight  in  each  whorl,  feffile,  linear,  entire, 
bluntifh,  or  fomewhat  emarginate,  at  the  end,  about  half 
an  inch  long ;  paler,  with  a  prominent  rib,  beneath. 
Flowers  aicillary,  fmall,  feffile,  folitary,  pale ;  their  per- 
manent calyx  membranous  and  pellucid,  globular,  inverting 
the  fruit,  about  the  lize  of  a  muftard  feed. 

ROTAS,  in  (Jeography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Lahore,  815  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Lahore.  N.  lat. 
32°  S8'. 

Rotas,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  foubah  of  Bahar, 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Boujapour,  on  the  E.  by  Bahar 
Proper,  on  the  S.  by  Palamow,  on  the  W.  by  the  circar 
of  Bid/igur,  on  the  N.W.  by  Chunar  ;  its  form  approaching 
to  a  fquarc  about  58  miles  each  way.  The  chief  towns  are 
Rotafgur  and  Saferam.  » 

ROTASGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  circar,  fituated  on  the  river  Soane  ;  94  miles 
S.W.  of  Patna.      N.  lat.  24-  38'.     E.  long.  840  2'. 

ROTATA,  COROLLA,  in  Botany,  a  monopetalous  co- 
rolla, whofc  tube  is  as  fhort  as  poffible,  and  the  limb  hori- 
zontally extended,  like  the  form  of  a  wheel.  This  differs 
from  a  falver-fliaped  corolla,  in  the  want  of  an  elongated 
tube.      See  Coroi./.a. 

ROTATION,  in  Mechanics,  is  a  term  ulcd  to  denote 
the  motion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  folid  body  about  an 
axis,  called  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  which  may  be  either 
fixed  or  fpontaneous,    accordin  I      body  is  con  drained 

to  make  its  revolution  about  a  determinate  point  or  line, 
or  it.  tree  to  revolve  in  any  direction  from  a  momentum  im- 
prefled  upon  it  in  [pace 

We  have  already  treated  ol  feveral  cafes  of  rotatory 
motion,  under  our  articles  CENTER  of  Gyration,  PERCUS- 
SION, Oscillation,  Sec,  and  it  therefore  only  remains, 
in  this  place,'  to  offer  fome  general  remarks  with  regard 
to  fuch  motion,  and  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  moll  im- 
portant particulars  relating  to  this  interfiling  branch  of 
mechanics. 

When  a   folid   body  turns   round  an   axis,   retaini 
fhapc  and  dimenfions  unaltered,  every  particle  is  absolutely 
defcribing    a    circle    round    this    axis  ,     which    axis    | 
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through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Moreover,  in  any  inilant  of  its  motion,  the  particle 
is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  vector,  or  iine 
joining  it  with  the  centre  of  rotation  :  therefore,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  direction  of  the  particle,  we  may  draw  a  line 
from  that  particle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 
This  line  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  rotation  of 
that  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius  vector  ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  particle,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  veftor,  will 
be  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  rotation,  and  will  reprefent  the 
direction  of  the  motion  of  this  particle. 

The  whole  body  being  fuppofed  to  turn  together,  it  is 
evident,  that  when  it  has  made  one  complete  rotation,  each 
point  has  defcribed  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  the 
entire  paths  of  the  different  particles  will  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  thefc  circumferences,  and  therefore  of  their  radii  : 
and  this  is  alfo  true  of  any  portion  of  thefe  circumference*  . 
that  is,  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  propor- 
tional to  their  radii  veftores,  or  to  their  diftances  from  the 
axis  of  rotation  ;  and  all  thefe  motions  are  in  parallel  planes, 
to  which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  when  we  compare  the  motion  of  different  re- 
volving bodies  with  refpect  to  velocity,  it  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  be  done  by  directly  comparing  the  velocity  of  any 
particle  in  one  of  thefe  bodies  with  that  of  any  particle  of 
the  other  ;  for  as  all  the  particles  of  each  have  different  ve- 
locities, this  comparifon  can  eftablifh  no  ratio.  But  we  may 
familiarly  compare  fuch  motions,  by  the  number  of  com- 
plete turns  which  they  make  in  any  equal  portions  of  time  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet  defcribed 
by  any  body,  in  reftilinear  motion,  is  a  proper  .meafurc  of 
its  progreffive  velocity,  fo  the  angle  defcribed  by  any  par- 
ticle of  a  revolving  body  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  motion 
or  rotation  :  and  in  this  manner  may  the  motion  of  two  or 
more  bodies  be  compared,  and  this  velocity  is  with  pro- 
priety called  the  angular  velocity. 

Again,  with  refpeft  to  the  motion  of  bodies  at  liberty  to 
move  freely  by  the  aftion  of  any  force  impreffed  :  if  any 
fuch  body  receives  an  impullion  in  any  direction,  which 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  motion 
which  enfues  is  a  rotatory  one.  For  if,  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment, a  body  is  impelled  according  to  any  direftion  A  B, 
(Plate  XXXVII.  Mechanics, Jig.  9.)  not  paffing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  an  equal  and  oppolite  force  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  body  in  a  parallel  direction,  C  G  paffing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  centre  will  manifeflly 
be  kept  at  reft  :  neverthelcfs  it  is  clear,  that  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  will  not  be  in  a  Hate  of  quiefcence,  becaufe  the 
two  forces,  though  equal,  are  not  directly  oppofite ;  fo 
that  the  only  motion  that  the  body  can  have,  its  centre  of 
gravity  being  atreil,  i>  evidently  a  motion  of  rotation  about 
that  centre.  Now  the  fixed  axis,  about  which  the  body  re- 
volves, is  preflcd  by  the  impelling  force,  while  it  generates 
rotatory  motion  ;  but  the  axis,  being  by  In  potnefis  im- 
moveable, re  ..cts  equally  againfl  that  prcflure  ;  and,  when 
it  pafles  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  would,  as  above 
llated,   caufe   each  particle  to  move  with  the  lame   velocity, 

and  in  the  direction  of  the  force.     If,  then,  the  force  which 
prefles  againfl  a  fixed  axis,  in  given  circumftances,  be  ascer- 
tained, tie-  motion  of  the  body  in  tree  Space,  when  the  axis 
n  moved,   will  be  known  ;   tor  the  latter  motion  will  con- 
fill  of  the  rotatory   motion  about   the  axi-;  pilling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  confideredas  fixed,  compounded  with 
motion  of  the  cent!    of  gravity  caviled  by  the  force  now 
■  if. 1,   in  impel  the  centre,  the  fixed  axil  which  paflei 
through  u  being  ri  movi  d. 

Wlii  11  a  fi  lid  body  receive-  an  impulfe  on  any  one  point, 
4  li  or 
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or  that  point  is  urged  in  any  way  by  a  moving  force,  it 
cannot  move  unlefs  the  other  points,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  force  of  cohefion,  move  alfo  ;  except  the  force 
of  impuWion  is  fufficient  to  overcome  that  of  cohefion,  a 
cafe  which  is  not  meant  to  be  confidered  here.  And  what- 
ever is  the  motion  of  any  particle,  that  particle  mult  be 
conceived  as  urged  by  a  force  precifely  competent  to  the 
produftion  of  that  motion,  by  afting  immediately  on  the 
particle  itfelf.  The  particle,  immediately  impelled  by  the 
external  force,  is  either  prefled  towards  its  neighbouring 
particles,  or  is  drawn  from  them  ;  and  by  this  endeavour  to 
change  its  place,  the  connecting  forces  are  exerted,  or 
brought  into  aftion.  We  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
thefe  connecting  forces  ;  but  this  is  of  little  importance 
in  a  mechanical  point  of  view  ;  for  the  faft,  that  the  forces 
by  which  the  molecuke  of  bodies  aft  on  each  other  are  equal, 
is  quite  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe. 

After  thefe  general  remarks,  let  us  endeavour  to  illuftrate 
the  principles  above  laid  down  in  the  folution  of  a  few  ot 
the  mod  obvious  and  mod  practical  cafes  relating  to  this 
important  branch  of  dynamics. 

Let  A  F  G  H  (Plate  XXXVII.  Mechanics,  fig.  I.)  re- 
prefent  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  which  turns  in  its  own 
plane  round  a  horizontal  axis,  paffing  through  S,  its  centre  ; 
and  let  a  weight  P,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  A  P,  com- 
municate motion  to  the  wheel.  Let  alfo  the  whole  weight 
of  the  wheel  be  Q,  and  fuppofe  this  weight  to  be  collefted 
uniformly  into  the  circumference  A  F  G  H  :  then  during 
the  defcent  of  the  weight  P,  each  point  of  the  circumference 
muft  move  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  P  de- 
fcends  ;  and  confequently  fince  the  moving  force  is  the 
weight  P,  and  the  mafs  moved  P  +  Q,  the  force  which 
accelerates  P  in  its  defcent  will  be  that  part  of  the  accele- 
rating force  of  gravity  which  is  expreiled  by  the  fraftion 

The  velocity,  therefore,  that  is  generated  in  P, 


P  +  Q 

in  any  given  time,  is  found  by  means  of  the  general  formula, 
given   under   the  article   Accelerated  Motion ;    that  is, 

v  =  2  ft,    v  =  ^ — =^=- ;   and  the  fpace  through  which  it 


P  +  Q' 

has  paffed  in  the  fame  time  is  j   = 


Ygt- 


Thus,  for 


P  +  Q 

-xample,    if  P   and    Q   were   equal  to    each  other,    then 

P 
p-^TQ  =  h  ■"  -  gU  and  s  =  \gt\ 

The  parts  of  the  weight  Q,  which  are  uniformly  difpofed 
over  the  circumference  A  F  G  H,  balance  each  other  round 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  S  ;  their  weight,  therefore, 
has  no  effeft  in  accelerating  or  retarding  the  defcent  of  P  ; 
and  this  will  be  the  cafe,  whenever  the  axis  of  motion  pafles 
through  the  common  centre  of  gravity.  But  in  order  to 
render  the  properties  of  rotatory  motion  more  obvious,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  difpofe  the  parts  of  the  revolving 
fyftem,  fo  that  the  axis  of  motion  (hall  not  neceuarily  pals 
through  the  common  centre  of  gravity.  Thus,  referring 
to  the  preceding  figure,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  weight  Q 
to  be  uniformly  collefted  over  the  circular  rim  A  F  G  H, 
let  it  be  collefted  into  any  point  Q.  Here  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  mafs  Q  be  acted  upon  by  gravity,  the  force 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  fyltem  round  S  will  be 
variable  ;  it  being  the  greateft,  when  S  Q  is  horizontal  ; 
and  gradually  dimimfhing,  till  O  has  defcended  to  its  lowed 
point. 

But  in  order  to  begin  firft  with  the  fimpleft  «afe,   the 


moving  force  fhould  be  conftant,  as  it  will  be,  if  we  fuppole 
the  mafs  that  is  collefted  in  Q  to  be  deltitute  of  weight, 
and  to  poflefs  inertia  only  :  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
during  the  revolution  of  Q  round  S  as  an  axis,  the  moving 
force  will  be  condantly  equal  to  P,  and  the  mats  moved 
=  P  +  Q,  and  confequently  the  force  which  accelerates 
the  defending  weight,  or  any  point  in  the  circumference, 

will  be  that  part  of  gravity  which  is  expreiled  by 


P  +  Q' 

the  fame  as  before. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  force  which  communicates  motion  to 
the  fyftem  has  been  fuppofed  a  weight,  or  body,  afted  on 
by  the  earth's  gravity,  and  confequently  conditutes  a  part 
of  the  mafs  moved,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  afts  as  a  moving 
force.  But  motion  may  be  communicated  by  a  force,  which 
(hall  add  nothing  to  the  inertia  of  the  matter  moved  ;  as, 
for  inltance,  fleam,  mufcular  power,  &c. :  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  convenient,  in  many  investigations,  to  alTume 
the  moving  force  of  this  kind.  The  inertia  of  the  moving 
force  P,  therefore,  in  the  fubfequeut  propofitions,  will  not 
be  taken  into  the  account,  unlefs  exprefsly  mentioned. 
Thus,  if  any  number  of  bodies  withqut  gravity,  being  col- 
lefted into  the  points  F,  H,  Q,  are  caufed  to  revolve 
round  the  axis  S,  by  a  moving  force  P,  the  force  which 
accelerates     thefe     bodies    in    their     revolution     will    be 


F  +  H  +  Q' 

P 


when   P  is  without   inertia  ;    or  it  will  be 
when   P   is   poflefied   of   inertia ;    the 


F+H  +  Q  +  P' 

bodies  F,  H,  and  Q,  as  alfo  the  power  P,  being  fuppofed 

to  aft  at  equal  didances  from  the  axis  of  motion. 

But  when  bodies  revolve  at  unequal  didances  from  the 
axis,  their  velocities  being  different,  other  formula  will  be 
neceffary  for  determining  the  force  whereby  any  given  point 
of  the  fydem  is  accelerated. 

Let  B  (fig-  2. )  reprefent  a  material  point,  moveable 
about  an  axis  of  motion  paffing  through  S  :  with  tiie  centre 
S,  and  diltance  S  D,  defcribe  a  circle  DGH.  Now 
if  B  be  connefted  with  erery  point  in  the  area  of  the 
circle,  which  is  an  inflexible  fubltance,  no  force  can  be  ap- 
plied to  move  the  circle,  but  what  muft  communicate  the 
fame  angular  motion  to  B.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  force  to 
be  P,  acting  on  the  circumference  of  the  inflexible  circle 
D  G  H,  by  means  of  a  line  rafling  over  the  fame,  to  which 
P  is  connefted.  Now  the  a'ofolute  force  ut  P  to  move  D, 
or  any  point  in  the  circumference,  will  be  P;  but  the  com- 
munication of  motion  to  this  point  D  is  refilled  by  the  in- 
ertia of  the  \<  idy  B,  which  being  moved  with  a  different 
velocity,  and  acted  on  by  a  different  moving  force,  its  in- 
ertia is  not  to  be  edimated  bv  its  quantity  of  matter  only, 
but  bv  confidering  what  mafs  or  quantity  of  matter  which, 
when  difpofed  at  the  diftance  S  D,  will  oppofe  the  fame 
refiftance  to  the  defcent  of  the  weight  P,  as  the  body  B 
itfelf  does,   when  afting  at  the  diftance  S  L. 

In  order  to  ettimate  this,  we  mud  confider  that  whei 
any  two  bodies  are  put  in  motion  by  two  conftant  forces 
afting  for  the  fame  time,  the  quantities  of  matter  moved 
are  in  a  direct  ratio  of  the  moving  forces,  and  in  the  inverfe 

.      .     M 
ratio  of  the  velocities  generated  ;   that  is,  if  —  exprefles 

01 

the  ratio  of  the  moving  forces,  —  that  of  the  quantities  of 

V  \. 

matter,  and  —  that  of  the  velocities  generated ;  the  rela- 
tion 


ROTATION. 


Q 


tion  of  thefe  quantities  is  defined  by  the  equation 

t 
M        V 

—  X      -,   by  the  laws  of  rectilinear  motion.     To  apply 
m  v 

this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  although  the  abfolute 
force  of  the  weight  P,  acting  upon  the  point  D,  remains 
conftantly  the  fame,  yet  its  effect  upon  bodies  placed  at 
different  diftances  from  the  axis  ©f  motion  are  in  the  inverfe 
proportion  of  thofe  diftances  ;  therefore,  the  moving  forces 
exerted  by  P,  on  the  points  B  and  D,  will  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  S  D  to  SB.  Alfo,  by  the  problem,  the  an- 
gular motion  of  D  and  B  are  equal ;  and,  confequently,  the 
velocity  of  B  is  to  the  velocity  of  D,  as  S  B  to  S  D.  And 
fince  the  quantities  of  matter  in  B,  D,  are  in  the  direct  pro- 
portion of  the  moving  forces,  or  of  S  D  to  S  B,  and  in  the 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  velocities  generated,  or  of  S  B  to 
S  D,  we  (hall  have  the  quantity  of  matter  in  B  to  that  con- 
tained in  D,  as  S  D:  :  S  B1 ;  and  confequently  the  weight 

fought  =  B  x   g-jj,. 

The  fame  may  be  otherwife  found  thus :  let  x  =  the 
quantity  of  matter  required  to  be  collected  in  D,  M  the 
moving  force  which  acts  on  B,  m  that  which  acts  on  D, 

V  the  velocity  of  B,  and  v  the  velocity  of  D  ;  then  —  = 


A  x  SA'    BxSB: 


M 


m 


V 

V' 


M       SD 


but  —  = 


SB' 


by  the  property  of  the  lever ; 


,   v         SD    L       L 
and  Tr   =  -^-5,  by  the  nature  of 

V  OB 

.         B        SD1 

fore,  —  =  -  -jp  and  x  = 


B 


angular  motion  ;  there- 
SB* 

sd*'  as  a 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  body  B  revolves  round  an  axis, 
by  the  action  of  a  conftant  force  P,  applied  at  a  given  dif- 
tance,  S  D,  from  the  axis,  in  order  to  find  the  force  which 
accelerates  D,  the  mafs  B  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  removed, 

S  B' 
and  inftead  of  it  an  equivalent  mafs  B  x    -  —  L  collected  in 

o  ±J~ 

the  point  Dj  to  which  the  force  is  applied.  After  which, 
the  acceleration  of  the  point  D,  or  any  other  point  of  the 
circumference,  will  be  determined  from  the  principles  al- 
ready explained  ;   for  the  moving  force  being  P,  and  the 

S  B2 
maf3  moved  Bx       .pr,;,  the  acceleration  of  P,  or  D,  will 
o  D 

D 

be  that  part  of  gravity  exprefled  by  the  fraction 


B 


S  B 
S  1) 


_  P  x  SD 
=  B  x  S  B 

crtia  ;  or  by 


,  while  we  fuppofe  the  power  P  void  of  in- 
P  P  x  S  D- 


B  x 


SB- 
SD1  + 


BxSB'+PxSD1' 


when  the  inertia  of  P  is  confidered. 

On  the  fame  principle,  if  any  number  of  bodies,  A,  B> 
C,  &c.  (Jig-  3.)  be  put  in  motion  round  a  fixed  axis, 
pafling  through  S,  by  a  conftant  force  P,  applied  at  D, 
the  point  D  will  be  accelerated  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
confequently  the  whole  fyftem  will  have  the  fame  angular 
velocity.  If,  inftead  of  A,  B,  C,  &c.  placed  at  the  dif- 
tances   SA,    SB,    SC,    &c.    we    fubftitutc    the    bodies 


SD3 


SD1 


and 


CxSC'. 
SD- 


thefe    being    col- 


lected into  the  points  a,   b,  and  <r,  refpeftively  ;    and  the 
moving  force  in  this  cafe  being  P,  and  the  mafs  moved 

A  x  SA1       B  x  SB',  C  x  SC1      .     , 

H o?^ —  T 0  p,,     ;  the  torce  which  ac- 


SD- 


SD: 


SD1 


celerates  D  will  be  that  part  of  the  force  of  gravity  that  is 
exprefled  by  the  fraction, 

P  x  SD2 

A  x  S  Az  +  B  x  S  B1  +  C  x  S  C  ' 
or,  if  the  inertia  of  P  be  confidered,  by 

PxSD' 

A  x  SA!  +  B  xSB'  +  CxSC'  +  Px  SD1" 

The  velocity  of  the  point  D  is  uniformly  accelerated, 
becaufe  the  force  above  determined  is  invariable  :  it  follows 
alfo,  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  fyftem  is  uniformly  ac- 
celerated, becaufe  the  abfolute  velocity  of  any  point  at  a 
given  diftance  from  the  axis  of  motion,  is  as  the  angular 
velocity  of  that  point,  and  confequently  of  the  whole  fyf- 
tem. It  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  it  is  of  no  confequence  whe- 
ther the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  &c.  revolve  in  the  fame  or  different 
planes,  if  their  diftances  from  the  axes  S  A,  S  B,  S  C,  &c. 
are  the  fame,  thefe  diftances  being  eltimated  by  lines  drawn 
from  A,  B,  and  C,  perpendicular  to  the  common  axis  of 
motion  ;  if,  therefore,  they  fhould  be  fituated  in  various 
planes,  they  may  be  referred  to  any  one  given  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis. 

It  is  obvious  likewife,  that  changing  the  pofition  of  the 
bodies  A,  B,  C,  in  the  fame  plane  will  not  affect  the  force 
which  accelerates  the  fyftem,  provided  their  refpective  dif- 
tances from  the  axis  of  motion  be  not  altered  ;  thus,  with 
the  centre  S,  and  diftances  SB,  S  C,  let  the  arcs  of  circles 
be  defcribed  ;  if  B  is  transfered  to  b',  or  C  to  c1,  the  moving 
force  which  aits  on  thefe  bodies  refpeftively  will  not  be 
altered,  and  confequently  the  maffes  moved  being  likewife 
conftant,  the  accelerating  force  will  be  the  fame. 

All  thefe  propofitions  are  equally  true,  whatever  may  be 
the  force  by  which  the  angular  motion  is  generated,  pro- 
vided it  be  conftant ;  or,  if  variable,  fhould  its  action  be 
confidered  for  an  evanefcent  particle  of  time  only. 

We  have  here  followed  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  At- 
wood  in  histreatife  on  "  Rectilinear  and  Rotatory  Motion  ;" 
being,  as  we  conceive,  the  belt  calculated  to  convey  a  cor- 
rect and  elementary  idea  of  the  laws  of  rotatory  motion. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that,  inftead  of  confidering  the  given 
bodies  A,  B,  C,  (jig.  3.)  to  be  equivalent  to  ether  bodies 
placed  at  the  diftance  S  D,  we  might  enquire,  at  what  dif- 
tance from  the  centre  of  motion  S  all  thefe  bodies  muft  be 
collected,  without  changing  their  maffes,  fo  that  the  fame 
angular  motion  may  be  generated  in  the  fyftem  ?  This  point 
u  called  the  centre  of gyration  ;  and  as  the  method  of  finding 
this  point  has  been  already  treated  of  under  the  article 
CENTER,  we  (hall,  in  the  lubfequent  part  of  this  article, 
conlider  it  as  known,  and  (hall  proceed  to  the  folution  of  a 
few  fuch  problems  as  appear  belt  calculated  for  illuftrating 
the  fubject  under  conlideration. 

Pkop.    I. 

Let  D,  E,  1'",    (  fix-  4-)   reprefent   a  wheel,   or  cylinder,, 

turning  about  an  axis  pafling  through  its  centre  of  gravity 

S  ;  round  the  circumference  of  which  a  perfectly  flexible  line 

is  made  to  pafs,  and  to  the  end  of  which  a  body,  P,  is  fuf- 

4  H   2  pended  ; 
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pended  ;  then,  having  given  the  radius  S  D^  the  power  P,     formula,  for  accelerated  motion,  by  making  /=  tLlL 

and  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  or  cvhnder,  u  £.  t ,  it  is  re-  '  w  r>-    ,    . 


and  ttie  weight  01  me  wneei,  or  cyimuer,  xj  i-  x  ,  >«■_«  •  »■-  to  r~  4-  p  d'~ 

quired   to  determine  the  angular  velocity  generated  in  the  the  accelerating  force>  as  determined  in  the  precedln„  part 

fyftem  m  a  given  time.  of  this  propofition. 

Let  Rreprefent  the  centre  of  gyrat.on,  and  make  bK-^,  In  ^   aW  ;nvefti     tion   we  hav£  confldL.rcd   the  „. 

SD  =  </,  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  E  Dl  =  w,  and  the  ^  m  t(>  bc  g  ^.^  %  ^  ^  fe 

given  power  =  / ;   then  the    force    which    accelerates  the  is  dl)vf0US)  the  famewill  have  place  for  any /yftem  of  bodies, 

r  • ,    c  •  u„f   ;f    provided  only  that  the  axis  of  motion  paftes  through  its 

uDDofe  6  void  or   inertia ;   but  it     r  f  ,     ,        „  ,       ,  f  <?        . 

"rr'1  r    u'"  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  R  be  the  centre  of  gyration  of 

the  inertia  of  p  be  confidered,   the  force  of  acceleration  is     the  fyftem 

C ,  the  force  of  gravity  being  affumed  unity ;  but 

iur1  +  p  li- 
lt the  force  of  gravity  be  taken    i6TV  =  193  inches  =  /  ; 
and  3. 1 41 59 
in  the  point 


„    .     pd-    . 
point  D   is  - — ,  it  we  ii 


Prop.  II. 


:  ot  gravity  be  taKen    10^=  193.  lnc[l1-5  -  '  '     t]ie  weight  a  applied  to  the  cir 
q  =  c,  then,  m  the  time  /  the  velocity  generated  &   J^  circumfcrence  Q 

D,or  defending  weight  P,  will  be  reprefented  by    r    ig  ^  ^  tQ  affi      ^  f 


2/tpd' 


inches  in  a  fecond. 


p  d '  +  zu  r- 

And  fince  the  circumference  of  the  circle   EFD=  led, 
the  angular  velocity  generated  in  the  time  /,  will  be 

360°  x    2/tpd'-  3600 1 tpd 


zed  (pdz  +  iur')         c(pd-  +  nvr) 


degrees, 


Let    ABC   {jig.  5.)    reprefent  a  wheel  and  axle,   and 
let  the  axis  be  horizontal,  having  given  its  weight  iv,  and 

circumference  of  the  axle,  and 
f  the  wheel,  in  order  to  raiie 
equired  to  affign  the  fpace  defcribed  by  the  elevated 
weight  q  from  reft  in  any  given  time  ;  the  proportion  of 
the  radii  of  the  wheel  and  axle  being  alfo  known. 

Here  the  abfolute  force  which  impels  D  is  p,  and  fince 

q  aft s  in  a  direftion  contrary  to  p,  with  a  force   =        ~Y\  ' 

S  A 


Itpd 


this  muft  be   fubufted  from  p,   which   gives    p  — 


revolutions  in  a  fecond. 


SD 


cpdz  +  civr' 
1.  On  the  fame  principles  it  will  be  found,  that  the  angular 


a.SD  -?SA  ,        ,  .'-     ,  ,.  ,     .        , 

- „  ...    tor    the    motive   force    which   impels 

velocity  generated"  in  the  fyftem  during  the  defcent  of  the     D      Let  the  centre  of  gyration  of  the  whed  and  axle  be 
weight  p,  through  any  fpace  S,  is  R  .  then   ruppofe    the  mafs    of    matter  in  the  whole  fyf- 

.  vel.  =  >/(— -, '•?-'  i      J    x   3  6o°  degrees,  or  «. .  S  R1  4-  q  .  S  A"-  +  *  .  S  D* 

\'     \Sd'p  +-  r  rxiv/         °  tern  removed,  if  the  mafs   


ang 
ang 


SD' 


vel.  =  4  /    ( — )  revol.  in  a  fecond.         be  concentrated  in  D,  the  point  D  will  be  accelerated  in 

V       \cz  d*p  +  c*  r  iv  /  the  fame  manner,  as  when  the   parts  of  the  fyftem   are  dif- 

The  fpace  defcribed  by  the  weight  p  in  its  defcent     pofed  as  defcribed  in  the  problem.     Since,  then,  the  force 


from    reft    during-   /    feconds,    is  ;  =  -r - 

°  d-  p  -+-  r  iv 

confequently,  the  time  of  defcribing  s  is, 


— ; — '    and     which  impels  D 


SD 


SA 


SD 


it    follows    that 


=  v/ 


<d*p  + 


Ipd' 


feconds. 


3.  The  fpace  defcribed  by/  from  reft,  while  an  angular 
velocity   of  n   revolutions    in    a    fecond    is    generated,    is 

n*  c1  d'  p  -f-  n   c  r'  10 
<    = JJ-  * 

4.  The  force  which  accelerates  the  centre  of  gyration  R, 

pdr 
J  d'p  +  r-  tv 

5.  The  abfolute  velocity  generated   in    the    weight  p, 
while  it  defcends  from  reft  through  the  fpace  S,  is 

/    *i*p<{' 

V=   V      d:p--'rrav 

v  =  *    /  — p— ,  and  the  velocity  generated  in  the 

\/     d~  p  4-  r7  iv 

point  R,  in  the  time  /,  is 

2  ltd pr 

v  =  — j-t- *— —  . 

p  +  f  iv 

All  thefe  refults  are  drawn  immediately  from  the  known 


this  force,   dirid<;d  by  the  whole  inertia,  or  the  mafs  fup- 
pofed  to  be  concentrated  in  D,  will  give  for  the  accele- 

.     ,  ^  p.SD'  -q.SA.  ST> 

rative  force  on  D  =    —  c -D- T^^ -— -r-,  and 

iv  .  S  R-  -r  p  .  S  D-  -t-  q .  S  A' 

,       .     ,  /.SD.SA-9SA2 

the  accelerative  force  on  q  —  — ^ — ■ ptnJ—     -  o  «  . 

2       iv.  S  R -+/>.  S  D'  4-  q.S  A'- 

Or,  if  we   make   S  D  =  »,  S  A  =  m,  S  R  =  r,  then   the 

.     p  n    —  a  m  n 

accelerating  force  on  D  is     — = — ■ r. 

■iv  r  "4-  p  n    +  q  nr 

If  the  inertia  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  not  confidered, 

p  n~  —  q  v.i  n 


the  above  becomes 


,  and  the  velocity  of  the  point  R,  is 


p  «" 


And  if  the  inertia 


of  p  alfo  =  o,  then  we  have 


p  n"  —  qmn 
q  m' 


;  or,  if  the  mats 


moved  have  no  weight,  but  poffefles  inertia  only,  as  when  it 
is  drawn  along  a  perfeftly  pohfhed  plane,  as  reprefented  alfo 


\nfg.  5,  then  the  accelerative  force  is  fimply 


pn- 


p  n '  -{■  q  nr 

Let  this  accelerative  force  in  any  of  the  cafes  we  have 

fuppofed 
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=  i'y=gfr  = 


the   accelerative 


fuppofed  be  put  =  f;  then  the  fpace,  velocity,  time,  &c. 
will  be  found   immediately  from  the  general  formula 

v' 

Suppofe,  for  example,  S  D  =  n  =  6,  S  A  =  m  =  2, 
then  SR  =  r  =  6  <J  \.  (See  Center  of  Gyration.)  Let 
alfo  10  =  10,  ^  =  100,  q  =  40.    Then,  by  our  lirlt  formula, 

n'p  —  nmq  36  .  100  —  6 .  2  .  40 

Bf'  +  pn'  +  q  m'  10  .  18  4-  IOO  .  36  4-  40  .  4 

3600  —  480  3120  156 

180  4-  3600  4-  160  "       3940  197' 

force  on  D,  that  of  gravity  being  1.     Whence  the  fpace 
paflcd  through   by  the  defcending   weight  p  in  i",  is  s  = 

156.  i6T'r  .               103.  ic6  .     . 
WV  =    -^ —  feet,  or  -^ i-    inches. 

SJ  197  '97 

Whenever  motion  is  communicated  to  any  body,  a  certain 
refiltance  mult  have  been  overcome  by  the  moving  force  : 
this  refiftance  is  of  various  kinds.  1.  The  inertia  of  the 
mafs  moved,  whereby  it  endeavours  to  perfevere  in  its  ltate 
of  quiefcence,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line.  2.  That 
of  a  weight,  or  other  abfolute  force,  oppofed  to  the  action 
of  the  moving  power.  3.  Obftacles  upon  which  the  moving 
body  impinging  is  retarded  in  its  progrefs  ;  fuch,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  refiltance  which  arifes  from  the  particles  of  a 
fluid  through  which  a  body  moves.  The  ellimation  of  thefe 
refiftanccs,  and  their  effects  in  retarding  the  motion  of  bodies 
acted  on  by  a  given  force,  are  deducible  from  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  conititute  a  part  of  the  folution  of  almolt  every 
problem  relating  to  the  motion  of  bodies. 

The  moving  Forces  alfo  are  of  various  kinds ;  vix.  gravity, 
mufcular  power,  the  impaft  of  bodies  folid  or  fluid,  &c.  ; 
and  the  effect  of  thefe  moving  forces,  which  are  exerted  on 
bodies  in  order  to  create  motion,  exclufivc  of  the  refinance 
oppofed  to  them,  depend  on  the  various  circumnances  of  the 
time  in  which  they  aft,  and  on  the  fpaces  through  which  the 
bodies  moved  are  impelled,  &c.  Whence  it  follows,  that, 
from  the  great  variety  of  undetermined  conditions  which  may 
enter  into  mechanical  problems,  there  mult  be  of  courfe  va- 
rious ways  of  producing  the  fame  mechanical  effect ;  and  it  is  a 
very  material  part  of  the  art,  confidered  either  in  a  theoretical 
or  practical  point  of  view,  to  proportion  the  means  to  the 
end,  and  to  eflcft  this  with  all  the  advantages  that  the  nature 
of  the  cafe  is  capable  of.  It  is  the  due  oblervation  of  thefe 
particulars,  which  contribute  to  render  the  mechanic  inftru- 
ments  complete,  and  the  neglect  of  them  defective,  in  their 
confiruftion.  This  proper  choice  of  means  to  produce  me- 
chanical effect,  is  frequently  the  refult  of  long  and  con- 
tinued experience,  independent  of  theory ;  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  however,  when  immediately  applied  to 
practice,  would  fave  the  artift  much  time  and  trouble  ;  and, 
at  the  lame  time,  be  productive  of  other  advantages  which 
experience  alone  mult  be  deltitute  of. 

Phot.  III. 

In  order  to  illufirate  this  application  of  theory  to  prac- 
tice, let  A  B  C  (  fig.  5.)  be  a  wheel  and  axle  moveable 
round  an  horizonal  axis,  pafliug  through  S,  and  a  given 
weight  q,  which  applied  to  the  dreamier  "nee  of  the  axle,  to 
be  raifed  by  the  application  of  a  given  moving  force,  / . 
which  is  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  :  let  it 
be  required  to  afiign  the  proportion  of  the  radii  of  the 
wheel  and  axle,  fo  that  the  time  in  which  the  weight  iv 
afcends  through  any  given  fpace  (hall  be  the  leall  pufiible. 


Let  the  given   radius  of  the  axle  S  A  =  m,  S  R  =  r, 
S  D  =  *  j  then,   by  the  lalt   propofition,  the  accelerative 


force  on  p  is 
rates  q  is 


q  m  x 


iv  r   +  p  x   -\-  q  m 
m  x  p  —  m   q 


and    that  which    accele- 


,    the    fquare  of    the     time, 
iv  r •    —  p  x    -r  q  m: 

therefore,  in  which  any  fpace  S  is  defcribed  by  the  amend- 
ing weight  q,  is 

+  p  -V*  +  qi 


f  = 


I 


mp  x 


(/  being  =193  in.  J 


and  which,    by   the  quenion,  is  to  be  a  minimum.      And 
which,  therefore,  put  into  fluxions,  and  reduced,  gives 

m  q  -t-    ./  (hi1  q'  4-  p  iv  r'  4-  q p  m') 

the  radius  required. 

Or,    if  we  do  not  confider  the  inertia  of  the  wheel,  then 


m  q  4-    v/  (m~  q*  +  qpnf) 


<h 


then  m   = 


m   +  m    y/  2  =  m   (1  4-   */  2),  the    radius    of  the  wheel 
in  this  particular  cafe. 

To  give  an  example  in  numbers,  let  q  =  1 00,  ^  =  33, 
iv  =  20,  r  =  A/  50,  or  r-  =  50,  m  =  1,  then  the  diftance 


fought  is  - 


100  4-  A/  (10000  4-  33000  4-  3300) 


33 


33 


=  9.55  inches. 

This,  therefore,  will  be  the  molt  convenient  dirtance  to 
apply  the  given  moving  force,  when  the  chief  object  is  to 
leffen  the  time  of  afcent.  If  it  be  required  to  alfign  the 
diftance  S  D,  when  the  momentum  communicated  to  iv, 
while  it  afcends  through  a  given  fpace,  is  the  greateft  pof- 
fible,  the  folution  will  be  the  fame  as  before,  which,  therefore, 
anfwers  to  two  conditions  ;  that  is,  it  will  render  the  time 
in  which  q  afcends  through  a  given  fpace  the  lealt,  and  the 
momentum  generated  during  the  fame  afcent  the  greateft 
pollible. 

If  the  weight  q,  inftcad  of  afcending  in  a  vertical  direction, 
is  drawn  along  an  horizontal  plane,  as  in  Jig.  5,  the 
furface  of  which  is  fuppofed  perfectly  polifhed  ;  then  the 
weight  q,  as  oppofed  to  the  moving  force  =  o,  poflefling 
in  this  cafe  only  inertia,  we  lhall  have  for  the  radius  of  the 
wheel 

'«"''  4-  p  qm') 


•  (A< 


=  J 


iv  r    +  q  /»* 


which,    if   the  inertia    of  iu    be  rejected,  becomes  firnply 

x  =       /   -    . 
J      P 

Hence,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  drawn  along  the 
plane  is  four  times  greater. than  that  which  1  bed  in 

the  moving  foi  -..dins  of  the  axle  S  A  being  given, 

in  order  that  it  nu>   I  lied  with  the  greatell   velocity 

poflible,  and  with  th)B  greatell  momentum,  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  mould  be  double  that  oi  the  axl<  ,  when  tin  inertia  of 
the  wheel  is  not  confidered. 

Pbop.  IV. 

further     applii  OUT    theory,    let   ABC, 

(Jit.  c.)  be  a  wheel  and  axle;  when,  having  given  a 
moving  force  or  weight  />,  acting  on  the  circumference  ol 

the 


ROTATION. 


the  wheel  in  order  to  raife  a  weight  q,  which  is  applied  to 
the  circumference  of  the  axle,  it  is  required  to  affign  the 
quantity  q,  when  the  momentum  generated  in  it  in  any  given 
time  fhall  be  the  greateft  poflible  ;  the  inertia  of  the  wheel 
and  axle  not  being  confidered. 

Making,  as  before,  S  D  =  n,  S  A  =  m,  the  force  which 


.  .     .        nmp  —  tn-  q 

accelerates  q  is/=  — -!■ — =j 

nz  p  +  tri  q 


therefore,    if   /  =  193 
inches,    the   velocity  generated  in  q  in  the  time  t  will  be 


Ztlx 


ip  — 


n'p  -+-  ni'  q 
be  2t  I  X 


-,  and  the  momentum  generated  in  q  will 


reduced  gives  q  — 


and  as  this  is  to  be  a  maximum 
n '/>  +  m'  q 

by  the  problem,    its  fluxion  =  o,  which   being  taken   and 

J  («*  />'  +  n>mp)   -  nrp 

m1 

Therefore,  if  S  D  :  S  A  ::  n  :  I,  then  q  —  p  ^  (n"  +  n3) 
—  nz p ;  if  the  radius  of  the  axle  equal  the  radius  of  the 
wheel,  that  is,  n  —  1  ;  then  the  weight  y  =  />  (  v'  2  —  1), 
and  confequently  the  weight  moved  muft  be  about  T'Tths  of 
the  moving  force. 

But  if  we  introduce  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  and  call  it  tv, 
r  being  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis, 
then  the  momentum  generated  in  the  time  t  will  be  exprefled 

by  2  It  x  — — — ,  which  is  the  greateft  poflible 

7  <tvr'  +  n-p  +  mq  6 

y    (n  *p>  +  2  «""  r'p  iv  +  r%  ivz  +  r*  n  mp  w  + 
n"  mp1)  —  (n'p  +  r'  <w) 


when  q  =  ■ 


Prop.  V. 

Again,  let  A  B  C  H  (Jig.  7.)  be  a  fyftem  of  bodies  move- 
able round  a  vertical  axis,  which  pafles  through  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem.  And  fuppofe  D  E  G  to 
be  a  wheel,  the  axis  of  which  is  vertical,  and  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  fyftem  ;  let  motion  be  communicated  by  means 
of  a  line  going  round  this  wheel,  the  Itring  D  P  being 
ftretched  by  a  given  weight  p ;  let  it  be  required  to  aflign 
the  radius  of  the  wheel  E  G  D,  fo  that  the  angular  velocity 
communicated  to  the  fyftem  in  a  given  time  may  be  the 
greateft  poflible.  Let  the  weight  of  the  fyftem  =  to,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  motion 
=  r,  the  radius  fought  S  D  =  x ;  then  the  motive  force 
being  p,    the  velocity  generated  in  a  given   time   in  that 


— ,  and 


defcending  weight  will  be  proportional  to j 

the  angular  velocity  generated  in  the  fame  time  as 

which  is  to  be  a  maximum  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 


P* 


we    have,    therefore, 


pnur1  x  +  f  x'x  —  2  j>* 


=  O, 


(wr*  +  p*iy 

/  — ,  the  diftance  fought. 
Suppofing,  therefore,  the  moving  force  =  -J  of  the  weight 


whence/  wr1  =  p1  *%  or  *  =  r 


order  to  produce  the  greateft  angular  velocity  in   a  given 
time. 

Prop.  VI. 

In  order  to  increafe  the  aftion  of  a  given  moving  force 
againft  a  weight  to  be  raifed,  or  refiftance  to  be  overcome,  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  mechanic  powers  is  frequently 
made  ufe  of.  Thus,  let  p  be  a  power  applied  by  means  of  a 
line  to  the  vertical  wheel  C,  (Jig.  6. ),  and  fuppole  the 
circumference  of  the  axle  K  to  be  in  contaft  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  B,  fo  that  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  B  may  always  move  equally  fait  with  that  of  the 
axis  which  belongs  to  C  ;  let  alfo  the  axle  of  B  communi- 
cate motion  to  the  vertical  wheel  A,  to  the  axle  of  which  a 
weight,  q,  is  fufpended,  fo  as  to  aft  in  oppofition  to  p  ; 
moreover,  let  Imn  to  I,  be  the  fum  of  the  ratios  of  the 
radius  of  each  wheel  to  that  of  its  axle;  then  if  plmn 
=  q,  the  two  weights,  p  and  q,  will  fuftain  each  other  in  equi- 
librio;  but  if  p  Im  n  be  greater  than  q,  the  equilibrium  will 
be  deftroyed,  and  the  weight  q  will  afcend  ;  and  it  is  re- 
quired to  aflign  the  fpace  which,  under  thofe  circumftances, 
will  be  defcribed  by  q  in  a  given  time. 

Let  the  radii  of  the  wheel  and  axle  A  be  in  the  ratio  of 
/to  1;  thofe  of  B  as  m  to  I  ;  and  thofe  of  C  as  n  to  1  ; 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  in  A  from  the  axis 
=  r,  the  fame  of  B  =  r\  and  of  C  =  r" ;  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  and  axle  A  =  <w ;  that  of  B  =  vf ;  and  that 
of  C  =  w". 

Now  the  abfolute  moving  force  is  p,  but  fince  q  afts  in 
oppofition  to  it,  it  muft  ba  fubdufted  from  p,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  real  motive  force  of  the   fyftem.      And  fince  q 

would  balance  a  weight  =  ,        ,  if  applied  at  p,  the  force 
Imn 

plmn  —  q 


which  impels  p  on  the  whole  will  be ' 


In    the 


next  place,  the  inertia  which  refifts  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion to />'muft  be  afcertained.  Now  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  wheel  A,  from  the  circumference  of  the  axle  B,  and 
the  inertia  of  A,  and  of  the  weight  q,  which  refills  the  com- 
munication of  a  force  applied  at  S  =  jt ;  in  regard, 

therefore,  to  the  inertia  of  A  and  q,  thefe  may  be  fuppofed 

fW   f  A-  Q 

to  be  removed,  and  the  equivalent  mafs collefted  into 

the  circumference  of  the  wheel  A,  or  of  the  axle  B. 
And  fince  motion  is  communicated  to  B,  by  the  circum- 
ference   of  the    axle  C,  the  inertia  of  B,    together    with 


iv  t^   -f-  q     ... . 
the  equivalent  mafs ^ will  be 


r> '  V- 


vi  r"  +  q 


I   m> 


In  like  manner,  fince  motion  is  communicated  to  C  by  the 
weight  p  afting  at  D,  the  inertia  which  refills  the  commu- 
nication of  motion  to  D  or  p,  will  be 

/  n-  +  -a/"  rm        rn  P  V  +  wr*  +  q  _ 
— ^_    _  +  T  m'n1 


I'  m-  n"  p  +  I-  m1  w 


"  r"*  +  r'~  I'  to'  +  v>  r-  +  q 


/  tu  . 

•f  the  fyftem  •»,  we  (hall  have  x  =  r  */  -j—  =  2  r ;  that  is,     and  the  force   wnjcn  accelerates  p  in  its  defceat  from  reft 

I  m  n  (plmn  —  q) 


the  weight  fhould  be  applied  at  a  diftance  from  the  axis, 
equal  to  twice  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gyration,  in 


/'  m1  n1  /  +  /'  mL  -w"  r"'  +  r"  1'  wn  +  t»  r1  +  5' 


and 


ROTATION. 


and  that  which  accelerates  q 

pi  mn 


I'  mx  n*p  +  /« m1  vi»'  r"1  +  ,n  I  w'  +  w  r'  -f  ? 

if,  therefore,  we  make  this  force  =  /,  all  the  circumftances 
of  the  motion  may  be  determined   by   the   general  formula 

s  =  itv  =  g  f  t'  = -;  as  before  (hewn.     See  a  varie- 

4,?/ 

ty  of  other   propofitions   in  Atwood's  treatife  on  "  Rota- 
tory Motion." 

In  all  the  preceding  propofitions,  the  axis  of  the  revolv- 
ing fyftem  has  been  fuppofed  fixed  ;  but  there  are  other 
cafes  by  which  rotatory  motion  may  be  produced,  which 
ought  to  be  attended  to  in  this  article  ;  fuch  as  that  which 
enlue  from  a  body  defcending  down  an  inclined  plane,  hav- 
ing a  ribbon  or  cord  wound  about  it,  one  end  of  which  is 
fixed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  plane,  which,  by  preventing 
the  body  fliding  freelv,  caufes  a  rotatory  motion.  The  fame 
effect  alio  follows  from  the  friction  of  the  body  againlt  the 
plane ;  and  the  fame  mav  be  imagined  when  there  is  no 
plane,  but  the  body  is  left  to  fall  freely,  except  fo  far  as 
the  cord  wound  about  it  (hall  produce  a  rotatory  motion  in 
its  defcent.  vVe  (hall  not  attempt  the  inveliigation  of 
thefe  caies,  but  merely  ftatc  the  refults  that  have  been  ob- 
taii.  :d  ;  and  n-.uft  refer  the  reader  for  the  former  to  the 
feveral  treatifes  on  dynamics,  enumerated  under  the  articles 
Dynamics  :nd  Mechanics. 

Let  a  body  (Jig.  8.)  have  a  cord  wound  about  it,  either 
at  its  circumference,  or  any  other  part,  as  C,  having  one 
end  fixed  tit  a  point  above,  as  at  D;  then  if  the  body  be 
left  to  defcend  by  the  action  of  gravity,  it  will  acquire  a 
motion  of  rotation  by  the  unwinding  of  the  cord,  and  t lie 
fpace  actually  defended  by  the  body  in  this  cafe,  will  be 
to  the  fpace  deicended  in  the  fame  time,  when  falling  freely, 
as  C  G  to  C  O  ;  O  and  G  rcprefenting  the  centres  of 
ofcillation  and  gyration  when  the  point  of  fufpeniion  is 
at  C.  And  the  weight  of  the  body  will  be  to  the  tendon 
of  the  cord,  as  C  O  to  C  G.  The  fame  ratios  have 
place  when  the  body  defcends  down  an  inclined  plane ; 
the  forces  which  generate  the  motion  being  both  decreafed 
in  the  fame  ratio. 

The  force  by  which  lpheres,  cylinders.  &c.  are  caufed 
to  revolve  as  they  move  down  an  inclined  p'ane  (inlleadof 
fliding),  is  the  adhetion  of  their  firfaces,  occafioiicd  by 
their  preflure  againft  the  plane.  This  preffure  is  part  of  the 
weight  ot  the  body  ;  for  this  weight  being  refolved  into  its 
component  parts,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  the 
other  perpendicular  to  it,  the  latter  is  the  fore-  of  the 
predure  ;  and  which,  while  the  fame  body  rolls  down,  the 
plane  will  be  expreffed  by  the  cofine  of  the  plane'-, 
elevation.  Hence,  fince  the  cofine  decreafes,  will  the  arc 
or  angle  increafe.  After  the  angle  of  elevation  arrive;,  at  a 
certain  magnitude,  the  adhefion  may  become  lefs  than  what 
is  neceflary  to  make  the  circumference  of  the  body  revolve 
fall  enough;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  will  proceed  p.utly  by 
Hiding,  and  partly  by  rolling  ;  but  the  angle  at  which  this 
circumftanee  takes  place,  will  evidently  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  adhefion  between  the  furfaces  of  the  bod/  and 
plane.  This,  however,  will  never  happen,  if  the  rotation 
is  produced  by  the  unwinding  of  a  ribbon,  and  it  is  on 
this  latter  fuppofition  that  the  following  particular  cafes 
are  deduced. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  body,  s  the  fpace  defcended 
by  a  heavy  body  falling  freely,  or  Hiding  freely  down  a 
plane  ;  then  the  fpace  S,  defenbed  by  rotation  in  the  fame 
time,  by  the  following  bodies,  will  be  in  thefe  proportions. 


1.  A  hollow  cylinder  or  cylindrical  lurface  S  =  t  /  ; 
tenfion  —  •_;  W. 

2.  A  folid  cylinder  S  =  '  s  ;  tenfion  =  4  W. 

3.  A  fpheric  furface  S  =  1  s  ;  tenfion  =  »  W. 

4.  A  folid  fphere  S  ==  -f  t ;  tenfion  =  i  W.  See  Gre- 
gory's Mechanics,  vol.  i. 

Rotation,  Spontaneous,  is  that  rotatory  motion  which 
a  body  acquires  when  acted  upon  by  any  external  force  in 
free  fpace.  And  the  centre  of  fpontaneous  rotation  is  tin.-. 
point  which  remains  at  relt  the  iuftant  the  body  receives  its 
impulfion,  or  it  is  that  point  about  which  the  body  begins 
to  revolve. 

The  moll  general  method  of  treating  this  fubject  is  with 
reference  to  three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  after  the  method 
of  Lagrange  and  other  modern  French  writers;  but  as  that 
method  is  not  commonly  adopted  by  Englifli  mathema- 
ticians, we  mud  necelfarily  either  enter  at  great  length  into 
explanation,  or  run  the  rifk  of  not  being  underltood  by 
many  of  our  readers,  on  which  account  we  (hall  here  adopt 
a  fimilar  mode  of  lnveiligation  to  that  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article. 

Firft,  then,  we  may  obferve,  that  when  a  body,  B,  (fig-*)-} 
of  any  (hape  whatever,  receives  an  impulfe,  the  direction  of 
which  does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
takes  in  confequence  two  motions,  as  we  have  itated  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article,  it  it  evident,  that  for  an  inltant 
of  time  we  may  confider  it  as  having  only  one  motion, 
namely,  amotion  of  rotation  about  a  point  or  fixed  axis,  C, 
which  may  be  either  within  the  bodv,  or  out  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  its  (hape,  and  the  diftance,  GS,  between  the  centre 
ot  gravity  and  the  direction  of  impact,.  If,  while  the 
line  G  S  is  carried  parallel  to  itfclf  from  G  S  to  G'  S', 
we  imagine  that  it  revolves  about  the  moveable  point  G, 
as  the  particles  of  the  body  have  greater  or  lefs  velocities, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  G,  it  is  manifeft  that 
there  is  upon  SG  a  certain  point,  C,  which  will  be  found 
to  defcribe  from  C  towards  C  an  arc  equal  to  G  G', 
which,  during  an  evanefcent  inltant,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
right  line  ;  in  that  cale  the  point  C  will  have  been  carried 
as  far  backward  by  its  motion  of  rotation,  as  it  will  have 
been  advanced  parallel  to  G  G'  by  the  velocity  common 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  point  C  has,  therefore, 
during  this  inflant,  been  actually  at  reft  in  C  ;  and  may 
coufequently  be  confidered  as  a  fixed  point  about  which  the 
body  during  fuch  inltant  has  a  rotatory  motion.  This  point 
is  the  centre  of  fpontaneous  rotation,  and  is  the  fame  as 
the  centre  of  fufpenlion,  corresponding  to  the  centre  >  t 
pcrcuffion,  the  centre  of  ptTCulhon  being  the  point  where 
the  body  is  (truck. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  demonftration  of  this  pro- 
perty, we  may  convince  ourfelves  of  its  truth,  bv  confider- 
nig  that  the  action  of  a  body  againlt  an  immoveable  ob- 
stacle, in  the  centre  of  pcrcuffion,  mult  have  the  lame  effect 
upon  the  body,  as  if  that  body  had  been  at  relt,  and  it 
had  been  (truck  by  the  obltacle  ;  in  which  lattei  cafe,  the 
centre  of  fufpenlion  would  not  be  aflectcd,  and  therefore 
it  becomes  the  centre  of  fpontaneous  rotation.  On  which 
account  it  alfo  follows,  that  the  centre  ot  fpontaneOUt 
rotation  is  wholly  independent  ol  the  magnitude  of  im- 
pact ;  but  depends  entirely  on  the  diftance  th.it  the  force 
$  S,  or  the  refult  of  all  the  forces,  acts  from  the  centre 
of  gravity,  G  ;  and  coufequently,  when  that  force  acts  in 
the  direction,  or  coincides  with  ('■  G'.  there  will  be  no  mo- 
tion of  rotation,  as  is  obvioui. 

We  may  alfo  farther  obferve,  that  if  an  impact  !•■    made 

on  any  point  of  the  axis  of  a  fymmctrical  body,  or  a   folid 

"!   n  volution,  and  that  point  be  confidered  a^  the  point  rl 

1 1  fu(p<  nfion, 


ROTATION. 


fufpenfion,  the  correfponding  centre  of  ofcillation  will  be 
the  centre  of  fpontaneous  rotation.  This  follows  imme- 
diately from  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  percuffion  and 
ofcillation.  (See  Center.)  To  which  we  may  alfo  add, 
that  fince  the  force  divided  by  the  body  afted  upon,  is  a 
general  expreffion  for  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  that  body ;  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  will  be  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  impelling  force  ;  fo  that  the  permanency  of 
the  quantity  of  motion  obtains  the  fame  in  motions  about 
a  centre  of  fpontaneous  rotation,  as  in  all  other  cafes. 

Prop.  I. 

When  $S,  (jrg-  9-)  the  direction  of  impact,  pafTes 
through  the  centre  of  the  impelling  body,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  ftruck,  will  move  with  a  velo- 
city equal  to  the  product  of  the  quantity  of  motion  of 
the  impelling  body  into  the  diitance  between  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  fpontaneous  rotation,  divided  by  the  fum 
of  the  products  of  the  impelling  body  into  the  diftance 
of  the  point  of  impact  from  the  centre  of  fpontaneous  rota- 
tion, and  of  the  impelled  body  into  the  diftance  of  the  im- 
pelled body,  into  the  diftance  between  the  centres  of  fpon- 
taneous rotation  and  of  gravity. 

Let  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  impinging  body  be  b, 
its  velocity  v,  or  bv  —  <p;  and  when  the  body  B  is  ftruck 
in  the  direction  <a  S,  (in  which  the  centre  of  the  body  b 
is  always  found),  let  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
be  V,  the  centre  of  fpontaneous  converfion  being  at  C. 
Then  C  G  :  C  S  ::  V  :  the  velocity  of  the  point  S,  which  is 


therefore  V  .  ;   confequently,  v  —  V  .  n  r,~ 


the  ve- 


locity loft  by  b  in  the  direction  $  S  ;  whence,   by  the  third 

.        c              .      t,.GC-V.CS       _    _        ,, 
law  or  motion,  *  x  7^r^r~ =  r> .  V,  and  by  re- 


duction, V 


CG 
CG 


as  was    to    be    demon- 


B.CG+i.CS' 
ftrated. 

Hence,  if  the  inertia  of  the  ftriking  body  be  evanefceut, 

the  velocity   V  will   become         =  -=-,  being  the  fame  as 

would  be  generated  if  the  body  b  impinged  directly  on  it 
with  the  velocity  V. 

Prop.  II. 

The  inertia  of  the  ftriking  body  being  evanefcent,  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  fyftem  about  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  impelling  body,  divided 
by  twice  the  product  of  the  mafs  of  the  impelled  body,  and 
the  diftance  C  G,  into  the  periphery  of  a  circle  whofe 
diameter  is  unity. 

If  the  fixed  axis  paffed  through  C,  the  centre  of  gravity 
would  defcribe   a  circle,  whofe    radius  is   C  G,   with  the 

b  v 
velocity     --.     But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  motion  of  the 
B 

fyftem  will  be  compounded  of  the  uniform  reftilinear  motion 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  the  direction  G  C,  perpen- 
dicular to  C  S,  and  the  angular  motion  x  G'p  =  6  C  G', 
generated  round  the  centre  of  gravity.  And  fince  the 
periphery  of  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is   C  G,  is  2t.CG 

.  b  v 

(r  being  =  3.1416),  we  have  this  analogy,  -^  :  2  it  .  C  G 


iT.E.CG1 
b  v 


,  the  time  of  one  revolution  in  feconds. 


Whence  it  follows,  that  the  number  of  revolutions,  or  parts 
of  a  revolution,  in   a  fecond,  or  the  angular  velocity  U, 

....  2  v  .  B  .  C  G  bv 

will  be  1  -; = . 

bv  2  - . d . C  G 

And  fince  C  is  the  centre  of  percuffion  to  S  as  a  centre 
of  motion,  if  Q  be  the  centre  of  gyration  with  refpeCt  to  G 
as  a  centre  of  motion  (that  is,  if  Q  be  the  principal  centre 
of  gyration),  we  ihall  have  GC.GS=  G-Q-,  or  C  G  = 

G  O" 

7^-j,-.     This  value   of  GC   being   fubfhtuted  for  it  in  the 

preceding   expreffion   for   the   angular  velocity,  it  becomes 

U  =:  — — ■         .   It  follows  alfo  from  what  is  (hewn  above, 

2  it  B  .  G  Q~ 

that  the  centre  of  fpontaneous  rotation,  during  the  motion 
ef  the  fyftem,  defcribes  the  common  cysloid.  For  the 
motion  of  any  point  in  the  fyftem  is  compounded  of  the 
uniform  rectilinear  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  of 
the  angular  motion  generated  round  that  centre ;  but  the 
velocity  with  which  the  centre  of  fpontaneous  rotation 
would  move  round  the  centre  of  gravity,  if  there  only 
exifted  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  fyftem,  would  be  equal  to 
that  with  which  the  centre  of  gravity  would  move  round 
it,  if  the  centre  C  were  fixed  ;  confequently,  fince  the 
centre  C  has  both  a  rotatory  and  progrellive  motion,  each 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  will 
defcribe  a  cycloid. 

Prop.  III. 

In  the  body,  or  fyftem  B,  {Jig-  9.)  to  which,  when 
quiefcent,  motion  has  been  communicated  by  the  impulfe 
of  a  force,  <p,  without  inertia,  that  is,  rectilinear  motion 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  meafured  by  the  fpace  V,  which 
that  centre  would  defcribe  uniformly  in  any  given  time, 
and  angular  motions  meafured  by  the  revolutions  U,  or 
parts  of  a  revolution,  which  it  would  defcribe  uniformly 
round  G  in  the  fame  time ;  then  if  the  notations  in  the  pre- 
ceding propofitions  be  retained,  and  Q  be  the  principal 
centre  of  gyration,  when  the  fyftem  revolves  about  its 
centre  of  gravity,  the  perpendicular  diftance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  at  which  the  impelling  force  rauft  act  fo  as 
to  have  generated  thefe  progrellive  and  rotatory  motions, 

wiUbeGS  =  i^^: 

Let  <p  S  be  the  direction  of  the  impulfe,  and  let  $  be 
equal  to  the  momentum  of  an  evaneloent  body  b,  moving 
with  the  velocity  V,  B  being  the  weight  of  the  fyftem  ; 
then  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

20  /"^ 

the  fyftem,  will,  by  the  laft  propofition,  be  = '      . 

2-.B.GQ- 

But  by  the  propofition,  the  velocity  communicated  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem  is  V  ;  and  the  angular  mo- 
tion, that  is,  the  number  of  revolutions,  or  parts  of  a  revo- 
lution, defcribed  while  the  centre  of  gravity  pafTes  over  the 
fpace  V,  is  U  ;  fo  that  from  the  conditions  there  arifes  this 
b.v.GS  V.GS 


equation,  U  =  ^ 


2  7T.B.GQ/       2*.GQ-' 


by  putting  Y 


b  v 
for  its  equal        . 


Hence  G  S-.=c 


2t.U.GQ! 


If 
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If  the  body  B  be  a  fphere,  whofe  radius  is  r,  then  G  Q1 

=  \r  ,  and  if  a  be  the  abfolute  velocity  of  rotation  of  an 

u 
equator  of  the  fphere,  we  have  U  =  ;  whence  the  pre- 


ceding value  of  G  S  is  transformed  to  this,  G  S 


a 

r-v 

This  proportion  may  be  applied  to  the  double  motion  of 
the  planets.  The  earth  revolves  about  an  axis  palling 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  while,  by  a  motion  of 
translation,  that  centre  is  carried  on  in  free  lpace  in  an  orbit 
nearly  circular  ;  and  a  fimilar  kind  of  double  motion  has 
been  difcovered  in  feveral  of  the  planets,  and  analogy  leads 


third  axis  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two,  and  inclined 
to  each  of  the  former  axes  in  angles  whofe  fines  are  inverfelv 
as  the  angular  velocities  round  them  ;  and  the  angular  ve- 
locity V  round  this  new  axis,  is  to  that  about  one  of  the 
primitive  axes,  as  the  fine  of  the  inclination  of  the  latter 
axis,  to  the  fine  of  the  inclination  of  the  new  axis  to  the 
other  primitive  axis. 

Thus.ifabodyturns  round  an  axis  AGa,(Jg.  10.)  palling 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  with  the  angular  velocity  U. 
while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another  axis  BGi,  with  the 
angular  velocity  a  ;  and  if  G  D  be  taken  to  G  E  as  U  to  u, 
(the  points  B  and  E  being  taken  on  that  fide  of  the  centre' 
where  they  are  moving  towards  the  fame  fide  of  the  feu 


oeen  ancoverea  in  levenu  01  uie  piaucis,  aim  analogy  leaus  vvucit:  tury  are  moving  towards  tne  lamellae  or  the  fieure  r 
us  to  believe  it  obtains  in  the  others.  Now,  fuppoling  the  and  the  line  D  E  be  drawn,  the  whole  and  every  particle  of 
bodies  of  the  planets  to  be  fpherical,  as  they  are  nearly,  the     the  body  will  be  in  a  (late  of  rotation,  about  a  third  axis 


ufe  of  this  propofition  at  once  appears.  Having  given,  for 
inftance,  the  magnitude  of  an  impulfe,  with  refpeft  to  the 
mafs  of  the  earth,  and  the  direction  ;  S,  in  which  it  was  ap- 
plied, at  any  given  diftance  S  G  from  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  angular  motion  round   G  would  be  inferred  ;  and  con 


C  G  c  parallel  to  D  E,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two, 
and  the  angular  velocity  -v  about  the  axis  C  Gr,  will  be  to 
U  as  D  E  :  D  G  ;  and  to  u  as  D  E  :  G  E.  For  let  P  be 
any  particle  of  the  body,  and  fuppofe  a  fpherical  furface, 


.     whofe  centre  is  G,  to  pafs  through  P.      Draw  P  R  perpen- 
,     dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure  ;   then  is  P  R  the  common 


verfely  if  the  adual  rotatory  velocity  of  the  earth's  equator,     uicuiar  to  tne  piane  or  tne  liguic 

and  the  velocity  in  its  orbit,  be  afcertained,  the  diftance  feftion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  I  P  ;  round  the  axis  A  a  and 
G  S  from  the  centre,  at  which  it  may  have  received  a  (ingle  the  circle  K  Pi  of  rotation  round  the  axis  lit.  Let  F  and  O 
impulfe  ;  S  adequate  to  produce  the  double  motion,  may  be  be  the  centres  of  thefe  circles  of  rotation,  and  I ;',  and  K  t 
readily  found.  their  diameters.     Draw  the  radii  P  F,  P  O,  and  the  tan- 

Thus,  any  point  in  the  earth's  equator  pafies  over  25,020     gents  P  M,  P  N  ;  thefe  tangents  are  in  the  plane   M  P  N 
miles  by  rotation  in  one  iidercal  day  ;  and  if  the  mean  dif-     which  touches  the  fphere  in  P,  and  the  plane  of  the  axis  in 
tance  of  the  earth   from  the   fun  be  95  million  miles,  the     the  line  M  N,  to  which  a  line  drawn  from  G,  through  R 
earth  will  pafs  over  nearly  596,904,000  miles  by  its  orbital     would  be  perpendicular.     Suppofe  P  N  to  reprefent  the  ve- 
locity of  rotation  of  the  point  P,  about  the  axis  B&,  while 
P/reprefents  its  velocity  of  rotation  about  A  a,  and  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  P  N  //;  then  is  P  /  the  diredion  and 
velocity  of  the  refultant  of  the  compofition  of  PN,  P/,  and 
it  is  manifestly  in  the  fame  plane  as  the  conftituent  lines.'  Let 
perpendiculars/F,  /T,  be  drawn  to  the  plane  of  the  axis, 
and  the  parallelogram  PN;/  will  be  orthographically  pro- 
jected on  that  plane,  its  projeaion  being  alfo  a  parallelogram 
R  N  T  F.     Draw  the  diagonal  R  T.     Then,  iince  PR  ii 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  primitive  axis,  P  R  /  T  is 
fo  likewife;  and  confequently  the  compound  motion  Pr  is 
in  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  revolution  about  fome  axis  lituated 
in  the  plane  of  the  other  two.     Produce  I  R,   and  draw 
G  C  interfecting  it  perpendicularly  in  H  ;   and  let   L  P/  be 
the  circle  of  rotation,  its  diameter  being  L  /  —  2  L  H  ;  then 
is  P/  a  tangent,  and  perpendicular  to  P  H,  and  it  will  meet 
IR  in  fome  point  Q  of  the  line  M  N.     The  particle  P  is  in 
a  (late  of  rotation  about  the  axis  C  Gr;  its  velocity  is  to  tho 
velocities  round  A  a,  or  B  t,  as  P  /  to  P  F,  or  P  T  to  P  N. 
Now  PN  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  O  P,  and  P  R  ip 
perpendicular  to  O  N  ;  therefore  OP:PN::PR:RN,  or 

PN.  R  N 
— ^^. But  the  velocity  of  P  about   the  axi» 


motion  in  a  year,  or  iH  about  366  (idereal  days ;  hence 
596,904,000  -£■  366  =  16,308,852,  will  be  equal  to  V 
in   our  theorem,  while  25,020  =  u.      Confequently,  G  S 

, .     So  that  if  an  impulfe  be  imprefTed 

163  .2 

upon  a  quiefcent  fphere,  and  the  direction  of  force  fliould 

be  at  a  diftance  S  G  from  its  centre  of  gravity  of  about  -,-j-rd 

part  of  its  radius,  the  angular  motion  of  that  fphere,  and 

the  abfolute  motion  of  its  centre,  will  have  the  fame  relation 

to  each  other,  as  thofe  which  actually  obtain  in  the  earth. 

The    time    of   the    rotations    of  Mercury,  Uranus,  and 

the  laft  new  planets,  are  unknown  ;   but  for  the  following 

planets  it  is  aicertained,  fo  that,  by  the  fame  theorem,  we 


;    Jupiter, 

195  * 


obtain  thefe   values   of   G  S  ;    viz.   Mars, 

r  r  >' 

— r ;    Saturn,   — — - ;    the  Moon,  ■ — .     . 
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We  have  not  fufficient  data  for  the  fun  ;  but  the  very 
circumflance  of  his  having  a  rotation  of  2711  7U  47™,  makes 
it  very  probable  that  he,  with  all  his  attendant  planets,  is 
alfo  moving  forward  in  celeftial  fpace,  perhaps  round  fome 
centre  of  dill  more  general  and  extenfive  gravitation  ;  for 
the  perfeft  oppofition  and  equality  of  two  forces,  for  giving 
a  rotation  without  a  progreffive  motion,  has  the  odds  againll 
it  of  infinity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the  conjectures 
of  philofophers,  and  the  obfervations  of  Herfchel  and  other 
aftronomers,  who  think  that  the  folar  fyflemis  approaching 
to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  conftcllation 
Aquilea  is  fituated. 

Prop.  IV. 

If  a  body  revolves  about  an  axis  palling  through  its  centre 
of  gravity  with  the  angular  velocity  U,  while  this  axis  is 
earned  round  another  axis,  alfo  paffing  through  its  centre 
of  gravity,  with  the  angular  velocity  U,  thefe  two  motions 
compofe  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the  body,  round  a 
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PO 
B  b,  is  u  .  O  P  ;  whence  R  N  =  ^-L^Z.!^  =  u  .  P  R. 

In  like  manner,  R  F  =  U  .  P  R  ;  confequently  R  F  :  R  N 
::  U  :  u  ::  G  D  :  G  E.  But  N  T  :  R  N  ::  fin.  NRT:  fin. 
N  T  R  ::  fin.  G  E  D  :  fin.  G  D  E  ;  hence  fin.  NRT:  fin. 
N  T  R  ::  fin.  G  E  D  :  fin.  G  D  E.  Now,  fince  N  R  is  per- 
pendicular to  E  G,  and  NT  (parallel  to  F  I)  perpendicular 
to  D  G,  we  have  R  N  T  .=  E  G  D.  Hence  T  R  is  perpen- 
dicular,  and  Cr  parallel  to  ED.,  Alio,  lime  R  N,  R  F, 
R  T,  are  as  the  velocities  u,  U,  v,  about  thefe  different  axes, 
and  vary  refpeftively,  as  E  G,  D  G,  D  E,  we  have  r  :  U  : 
u::ED:GD:GEj  which  w.i!-  n.  be  demonftrated, 

Hence,    if   every    particle   of  a   body,    whether    folid    or 

fluid,  receives  at  the  fame  time   two  feparate  impulfcs,  the 

4  1  one 


ROT 


ROT 


one  competent  to  the  production  of  a  motion  of  the  particle 
round  an  axis  with  a  certain  angular  velocity,  and  the  other 
competent  to  the  production  of  a  rotatory  motion  about 
another  axis  with  a  certain  velocity,  the  combined  effed  of 
all  thefe  impulfions,  will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  fyflem 
about  a  third  axis,  given  in  pofition,  with  an  angular  ve- 
locity which  is  alfo  given  ;  and  this  motion  will  obtain,  with- 
out any  feparation  or  difunion  of  parts,  except  fuch  as  may 
be  occafioned  by  the  adion  of  the  centrifugal  forces  refulting 
from  the  rotation. 

Hence,  alfo,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any  axis,  and 
every  particle,  in  one  initant,  get  precifely  fuch  an  impulfe 
as  is  competent  to  produce  a  given  angular  velocity  round 
another  axis,  the  body  will  turn  round  a  third  axis  given  in 
pofition,  with  a  given  angular  velocity. 

Laftly,  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation  about  an 
axis,  by  an  impulfe  on  one  part  of  it,  and  either  at  the  fame 
time,  or  afterwards,  receive  an  impulfe  on  any  part  which 
alone  would  have  produced  a  certain  rotation  about  another 
axis,  the  joint  effed  of  thefe  impulfes  will  be  a  rotation 
about  a  third  axis,  in  conformity  with  this  propoiition. 
For  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  motion  about  an  axis,  not 
by  the  fimultaneous  impulfe  of  the  precifely  competent 
force  on  each  particle,  but  by  an  impulfe  on  one  part,  there 
has  been  propagated  to  every  particle,  (by  means  of  the 
cohefive  forces, )  an  impulfe  precifely  competent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  motion  which  the  particle  adually  acquires  ; 
and  when  a  rigid  body  already  turning  round  an  axis  A  a, 
receives  an  impulfe  which  makes  it  actually  turn  about 
another  axis  C  c,  there  has  been  propagated  in  each  particle 
a  force  precifely  adequate  to  the  production,  not  of  the 
motion  but  of  the  changes  of  motion  which  takes  place  in 
that  particle  ;  that  is,  a  force  which,  when  compounded  with 
the  inherent  force  of  its  primitive  motion,  produces  the  new 
motion,  that  is,  by  the  propofition  a  force  which  alone  would 
have  caufed  it  to  turn  about  a  third  axis  B  b,  with  a  rotation 
making  the  other  component  of  the  actual  rotation  about 
Cc. 

This  elegant  theorem,  the  enunciation  of  which  is  due 
to  P.  Frifi,  is  very  important,  and  gives  a  great  extenfion 
to  the  dodrine  of  the  compofition  of  motion.  It  is  of 
great  ufe  in  many  curious  problems,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes.  Thofe  who  wifh  for 
farther  information  on  the  fubjed  of  rotatory  motion,  may 
confult  Gregory's  "  Mechanics,"  from  which  we  have 
taken  the  three  laft  propofitions ;  Simpfon's  "Trails;" 
Frifi's  "  Cofmographia  ;"  "  Philofophical  Tranfadions," 
1780  ;  Landen's  "  Memoirs  ;"  Atwood  "  On  the  Rotatory 
Motion  of  Bodies ;"  Lagrange's  "  Mechanique  Analy- 
tique  ;"  and  a  memoir  "Sur  le  Mouvement  de  Rotation," 
by  Francais,  Paris,  18 13  ;  in  which  latter  work  the  fubjed 
is  treated  with  all  the  generality  it  feems  to  admit  of,  and 
which  method  we  fliould  have  adopted  in  this  article,  but 
for  the  reafons  ftated  in  the  commencement  of  it,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  length  to  which  we  muft  have  extended  it,  in  order 
to  have  rendered  it  intelligible  to  the  Englifh  reader. 

Rotation  is  alfo  fynonimous  with  Rolling,  which  fee. 

Rotation,  in  Geometry,  the  circumvolution  of  a  furface 
round  a  line,  called  the  axis  of  rotation. 

By  fuch  rotation  of  planes,  the  figures  of  certain  regular 
folids  are  formed  or  generated. 

The  method  of  cubing  folids,  generated  by  fuch  rotation, 
is  laid  down  by  M.  de  Moivre,  in  his  fpecimen  of  the  ufe  of 
the  dodrine  of  fluxions.  For  the  fluxions  of  fuch  folids 
take  the  produd  of  the  fluxion  of  the  abfeiffa,  multiplied 
by  the  circular  bale,  and  fuppofe  the  ratio  of  a  fquare  to 
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the  circle  inferibed  to  be  as  —  ;  the  equation  exprefling  the 
nature  or   property  of  any  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  d,  is 

y  y  =  d  x  —  xx.    Therefore  4  — is  the  fluxion 

of  a  portion  of  the  fphere,  and  confequently  the  point  it- 
felf  4  ,    and    the    circumfcribed    cylinder    is 

4  — —  ;  therefore  the  portion  of  the  fphere  is  to  the 

circumfcribed  cylinder  as  5  d  —  5  x  to  d  —  x.    Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  216. 

For  other  inftances  of  this  kind,  and  a  view  of  t!-.e  appli- 
cation of  the  dodrine  of  fluxions,  to  find  the  contents  of 
folid  bodies,  fee  Solidity.  See  alio  Cestrobaryc 
Method. 

Rotation,  Revolution,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Revolu- 
tion. 

Rotation,  Diurnal.     See  Diurnal,  and  Earth. 

Rotation,  in  Anatomy,  the  adion  of  the  mufculi  rota- 
tores  ;  or  the  motion  which  they  give  to  the  parts  they  are 
fixed  to. 

There  are  two  mufcles,  the  great  and  the  little  obliquus, 
ufed  to  perform  the  rotation  of  the  eye.  The  obturator  in- 
ternus  and  externus  effed  the  rotation  of  the  thighs. 

Mr.  Winflow  has  given  an  account  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
pronation,  and  other  "circulatory  animal  motions.  See 
Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1729.  See  alfo  Extre- 
mities. 

Rotation  of  Crops,  in  Agriculture,  the  feveral  means  of 
cropping  lands  of  the  arable  kind  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  exhaulted  as  much  as  poflible,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  preferve  them  free  from  weeds  in  the  mod  com- 
plete and  perfed  mode.  The  proper  alternation  of  different 
forts  of  crops  in  this  intention,  is  a  matter  of  va(t  importance 
to  the  intereits  of  agriculture,  and  in  which  immenfe  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  this  and  other  countries  with- 
in this  laft  half  century,  but  which  is  ftill  far  from  any  thing 
like  perfedion.     See  Courfe  of  Crops. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  ftated  under  the  head  referred 
to  above,  it  may  be  obferved,  in  this  place,  that  the  nature 
and  ftate  in  which  the  manure  is,  when  applied  to  the  lands, 
fliould  likewife  be  attended  to  in  fixing  the  rotations  of  the 
crops,  in  order  that  the  firft  and  all  the  fucceeding  ones  may 
be  fupported  in  the  beft  and  molt  effedual  manner  by  the 
changes  that  are  always  taking  place  afterwards  in  fuch 
materials,  when  united  and  incorporated  with  the  foils  ;  and 
in  this  way,  thofe  parts  of  them  which  are  not  fitted  to  or 
fuitable  for  one  kind  of  crop,  may  be  converted  to  the  nou- 
rifhment  and  fupport  of  the  next,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame 
manner.  Thus,  where  the  turnip  is  the  firft  crop  in  the  ro- 
tation, and  manure  of  the  frefli  dung  kind  is  ufed,  which 
diredly  affords  it  the  neceffary  fupply  of  foluble  matter, 
while  the  heat  which  is  generated  in  its  decompofition  affifts 
the  fprouting  and  growth  of  the  feed,  it  fliould  be  fucceeded 
by  barley,  or  fome  other  fimilar  fort  of  grain  crop,  with 
fuitable  grafs  feeds,  as  the  land  will  have  been  but  little 
robbed  of  its  fertility  by  the  preceding  turnip  crop,  and  of 
courfe  will  plentifully  fupply  the  foluble  portions  of  the 
gradually  decompofing  fubftance  of  the  manure  to  that 
crop  ;  while  the  graffes  that  remain  on  the  land,  which,  in 
many  cafes,  draw  only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  compofed  from  the  earth,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity take  up  the  gypfeous  fubftance  contained  in  the  ma- 
nure, which  would  be  of  little  utility  to  other  forts  of  crops, 
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and  which,  in  confequence  of  their  large  fupply  of  leaves, 
derive  a  confiderable  proportion  of  their  nutriment  from  the 
furrounding  atmofphere,  when  they  become  ultimately 
ploughed  down  into  the  ground,  afford  a  confiderable  fupply 
of  manure  to  the  fucceeding  wheat  crop,  by  the  gradual  de- 
cay and  decompofition  of  their  roots  and  leaves,  and  befides, 
the  woody  fibrous  parts  of  the  farm-yard  manure,  which 
was  at  firft  applied,  and  which  contains  in  its  composition 
the  phofphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  fome  other  foluble  parts 
which  are  of  difficult  reduction,  are  now  broken  down, 
and  brought  into  a  fuitable  flate  for  the  fupport  of  that 
crop. 

After  this  deteriorating  and  exhaufting  crop  has  been 
taken  from  the  ground,  recourfemuft  again  be  had  to  frcfh 
manure,  and  the  rotation  be  renewed. 

And  in  the  ftrong  clayey  foils,  after  the  land  has  remained 
for  two  years  in  the  flate  of  grafs,  from  the  time  of  taking 
a  well  freih  dunged  foil  for  barley  crop,  the  leys  may  be 
ploughed  down  and  fown  with  pea  and  bean  crops  ;  after 
which  the  pea  and  bean  ftubble  maybe  turned  in  for  a  wheat 
crop  ;  and  in  many  cafes  this  may  be  followed  by  crops  of 
winter  tares  and  winter  barley  to  be  eaten  off  upon  the  land 
in  the  fpring  feafon,  previoufly  to  its  being  prepared  by 
their  being  ploughed  in,  and  other  means  for  the  fowing  of 
turnips. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  rotation  may  ceafe  and  begin  again, 
either  after  taking  the  wheat  crop,  or  thofe  of  the  tares  and 
winter  barley,  according  as  the  circumftances  of  the  dif- 
ferent cafes  may  be  in  refpedt  to  the  land. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  pea  and  bean  crops,  in  all  cafes 
of  this  nature,  appear  to  be  very  well  fuited  to  form  and 
prepare  the  land  for  wheat  crops,  as  is  clearly  afcertained, 
from  their  being  alternately  cultivated  for  many  years  to- 
gether in  fome  fuch  fituations.  This  may  probably  depend, 
in  fome  meafure,  upon  the  fmall  proportion  of  fubftance 
fimilar  to  that  of  albuminous  matter  which  they  contain,  and 
afford,  as  well  as  upon  the  principles  fupplied  by  the  decay 
of  the  bean  roots  in  the  ground,  which  may  be  capable  of 
forming  a  part  of  the  glutinous  material  in  wheat  crops. 

In  the  bafinefs  of  cropping  lands,  it  may  likewife  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  regard  to  the  nature  and  manner  in  which  the 
different  forts  of  plants  are  fed  and  fupported,  for  though 
the  compofition  of  them  in  general  may  be  very  fimilar, 
the  fpecific  differences  in  the  produces  of  a  number  of  them, 
is  well  as  many  other  fafts  and  circumflances,  fully  demon- 
It  rate  that  they  mufl  draw  different  forts  of  matters  from  Un- 
earth or  foil,  and  although  it  mult  be  obvious  that  Inch  ve- 
getables as  have  the  fmallefl  fupplies  of  leaves,  will,  in  pro- 
portion, be  the  moft  exhaufting  to  the  earth  or  foil  of  its 
common  nutrient  materials,  yet  that  particular  forts  of 
plants,  as  they  are  principally  fupported  by  particular  kinds 
of  matters,  will,  where  their  produce  is  carried  off  the  land, 
require  peculiar  principles  of  fuch  natures  to  be  fupplied  to 
the  foil  on  which  they  grow. 

The  cafe  of  the  potatee,  as  well  as  fome  other  plants,  is 
highly  illuftrative  of  this  point,  as  it  is  well  known  that  it 
produces  the  moft  fully,  and  in  the  moft  luxuriant  manner 
at  firlt,  while  the  ground  or  mould  is  in  a  frefh  or  vii  rj 
Hate,  and  juR  turned  up  from  old  ley  or  paflurc  ;  but  that 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it  degenerates  and  dec!1 
Handing  in  need  of  a  new  frelh  foil  ;  and  the  nature  of  its 
production  hat  a  conflant  tendency  to  fearch  for  this,  as  the 
fibrous  radicles  afford  new  bulbs  or  roots  at  a  confiderable 
diltance  from  the  old  plant. 

Such  grounds  alfo  as  have  been  long  cropped  with  fome 
kinds  of  artificial  grades,  as  red  clover,  &c.  frequently 
ceafe  to  yield  good  and  full  crops  of  them  ;  they  becoming. 


in  the  language  of  the  farmer,  fick  of,  or  tired  with  them  ; 
one  principal  and  probable  reafon  of  which  i?,  perhaps,  the 
deficiency  or  abfolute  want  of  the  peculiar  fort  of  material 
which  is  neceffary  for  their  growth  and  fupport,  as  above, 
which  in  this  inftance  is  that  of  gypfum.  This,  therefore, 
may  be  proper  to  be  regarded  in  determining  the  rotations  in 
fuch  cafes. 

A  molt  remarkable  cafe  of  this  property  and  capability 
of  particular  plants  to  drain  and  exhauft  the  land  of  the 
particular  principles  and  fubftances  fuited  to  their  growth 
and  fupport,  is  met  with  in  the  mufhroom  tribe,  which  are 
aliened  never  to  appear  in  fuccefiion  on  the  fama  point  of 
ground. 

In  fhort,  in  every  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  of  eflential  im- 
portance that  every  part  of  the  land  fhould,  in  its  turn  or 
fuccefiion,  be  made  to  contribute,  as  fully  as  it  is  capable,  to 
the  different  plants  as  crops,  by  their  being  properly  chofen 
and  adapted  in  this  refpedt. 

In  many  inftances  of  ftrong  loamy  land,  great  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  cropping  with  beans,  which  have  been 
fully  dunged  for,  after  barley  and  clover,  as  the  latter  of 
the  above  crops  and  the  manure  will  fupply  abundant  fup- 
port for  the  bean  crop,  and  that  crop,  in  its  ttubble  and 
roots,  afford  an  admirable  preparation  and  fupply  of  food 
for  wheat,  as  already  noticed  ;  which  may  be  properly  and 
beneficially  fucceeded  by  tares,  which  again  prepare  the 
ground  well  by  their  being  fed  off  on  the  land,  or  foiled  for 
another  crop  of  wheat.  The  rotation  may  then  begin 
again. 

Some  think  that  all  plants,  the  feeds  of  which  yield  oil, 
exhauft  land  in  a  very  high  degree.  Thus  cole,  which  is  a  fort 
of  cabbage,  efpecially  when  it  perfect )  its  feed,  as  w  11  as 
the  cabbage  itfelf,  which  is  believed  by  many  to  deteriorate 
the  land  greatly,  is  improper  as  a  crop  in  preparation  for 
wheat,  though  it  is  had  recourfe  to  in  many  dillritts,  and 
thought  highly  of  for  that  purpofe.  Great  caution  is  con- 
ftantly  neceffary  in  the  rotations  of  cropping  with  fuch  forts 
of  plants  as  crops. 

In  fome  cafes  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  mixed  foils,  peas  are 
found  full  as  good  a  preparation  for  the  wheat  crop  as  beans, 
having  the  advantage  of  being  off  the  land  fo  much  fooner. 
Peafe  or  tares  alfo  prepare  well  for  wheat,  after  ray-grafs, 
on  the  ftone-brafh  lands  in  many  inftances,  when  well  culti- 
vated. 

That  bean  crops  (hould  always  precede  the  wheat,  and 
not  follow  it,  as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe  in  a  number  of 
diitridts,  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  above  remarks. 
Peas  may  fometimes  be  fubftituted  m  the  place  of  the  bean 
crop,  with  confiderable  propriety  and  utility. 

It  may  be  concluded  on  this  moil  interelting  fubjedt,  that 
of  all  the  figns  which  denote  the  progrefs  or  perfection  of 
the  art  of  husbandry  in  any  diftrift  or  country,  there  is  none 
which  is  more  certain  and  correct  than  that  ot  the  rotations 
of  the  crops,  which  are  purfucd  by  the  farmers  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  arable  lands.  Where  there  is  no  regular 
and  appropriate  change  in  the  kinds  of  the  crops,  fo  as  to 
fuit  them  to  the  nature  of  their  fupport,  and  the  it.  I  ind 
circumflances  of  the  land,  the  fyllem  of  farming  mufl  1m  is 
a  wretched  date  indeed  ;  but  when-  the  arable  grounds  are 
regularly  prefcrved  in  a  productive  Hate,  by  luitahle  rotations 

well  applied, not  only  theintereil  of  the  tenant  is  promoted, 
his  judicious  conduft  rendered  evident,  andtl  ge  of 

the  proprietor  fecured  by  the  improvement  wlin.fi  if  effecti  d, 
but  the  good  of  the  community  greatly  inereafed,  by  the 
products  of  the  earth  being  rendered  lo  much  more  abundant 
for  its  ufc  and  fupport. 

The  practice  of  applying  manure  and  cropping,  fo  as  to 
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draw  out  the  ftrength  of  it,  and  that  of  the  foil,  as  foon  as 
it  can  be  done,  until  the  land  is  rendered  quite  barren  and 
incapable  of  affording  any  more  produce  without  fome  re- 
fpite,  is  mod  miferable,  and  deferves  the  highefl  reprobation, 
though  not  uncommon. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  a  well-feletted  rotation  of 
crops  is  capable  of  doubling  the  fupport  of  the  prefent  po- 
pulation, and  of  vaftly  increafmg  the  wealth  and  refources 
of  the  nation.  Alfo,  that  having  recourfe  to  proper  modes 
of  cropping,  may  fometimes  be  highly  beneficial  in  pre- 
venting the  ruft  or  mildew  in  wheat,  as  over-dunging  imme- 
diately for  fuch  crops  is  found  to  be  productive  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  while  the  application  of  it  previoufly  to  fome  fort  of 
fmothering  crop,  fuch  as  rape  or  cole  in  ftrong  lands,  and 
potatoes  on  thofe  that  are  light,  is  an  almoft  effectual 
means  of  avoiding  it.  Some  maintain  that  this  difeafe  feldom 
or  ever  takes  place  in  wheat  crops  after  rape  or  cole,  and 
others  affert  the  fame  to  be  nearly  the  cafe  in  them  after  po- 
tatoes. And  that,  as  wheat  after  clover  on  light  foils  is  lia- 
ble to  be  affefted  in  this  way,  it  may  occaiionally  be  of  im- 
portance to  take  it  before  that  crop  fomewhat  in  this  man- 
ner, potatoes,  wheat,  clover,  barley. 

Rotation  of  Crops.,  in  Gardening,  the  introduction  ©f 
the  mod  proper  and  fuitable  courfes  of  crops,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  garden  vegetables  of  different  kinds,  and 
for  the  keeping  of  the  ground  in  the  richeft  and  moil  proper 
condition  for  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  them.  This  is 
equally  important  and  neceffary  in  the  garden  as  in  the  field, 
but  it  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  fo  fully  and  effectually  ac- 
complifhed  in  the  former  as  fn  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  ufual  limits  of  it,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the 
number  of  different  articles  which  are  required  to  be  railed 
and  cultivated,  as  well  as  their  more  intimate  relation  to 
each  other.     See  Crops,   Courfe  of. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid  under  the  head  above 
alluded  to,  it  may  beobferved,  that  the  management  cf  this 
bufinefs  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  effefted  by  a  fuitable  divi- 
fion  and  arrangement  of  the  cultivated  culinary  vegetables 
into  different  claffes,  as  crops  for  the  purpofe,  as  their  na- 
tures, habits,  methods  of  culture,  and  difference  in  duration 
and  other  circumflances  may  indicate.  And  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  manure  which  is  ufed  in  fuch  ftates,  kinds, 
and  manners,  as  that  it  may  go  the  fartheft,  be  confumed  to 
the  greateft  advantage  in  the  raifing  of  the  different  forts  of 
vegetables  in  fucceffion,  and  produce  them  of  the  beft  and 
moft  healthy  kinds. 

Manure  mould  be  applied  in  the  firft  inftance  only  for 
thofe  crops  that  are  not  injured  in  any  way  by  it,  but  which 
receive  great  benefit  from  its  ufe,  and  cannot  be  grown  well 
without  its  being  always  employed  in  fuch  ftates  as  are  moft 
favourable  to  them,  according  to  their  different  natures,  ha- 
bits, and  kinds,  as  the  potatoe,  cabbage,  bean,  celery,  &c. 
When  thefe  crops  have  taken  up  the  more  grofs  parts,  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  vegetables  may  fucceed  on  the  fame 
land  in  their  proper  order,  fo  as  to  confume  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  manure  in  the  moft  advantageous  ways,  both 
to  the  produce  and  the  land. 

On  this  principle,  the  rotations  fhould  obvioufly  begin 
either  with  the  potatoe,  cabbage,  bean,  celery,  or  fome 
other  crop  of  a  fimilar  kind,  well  manured  for  ;  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  thofe  of  the  more  delicate  forts,  in  their  moft 
fuitable  courfes,  fo  as  not  to  be  hurt  in  their  growth  or  fla- 
vour. The  ufe  of  grafs  feeds  on  well  manured  land  may  alfo 
fometimes  be  had  recourfe  to  by  market  gardeners,  for  lay- 
ing down  their  lands  in  the  view  of  refrefhing  them,  and  foon 
breaking  them  up  again. 

By  proper  attention  to  the  different  circumftances  which 


have  been  noticed  above,  and  others  of  the  fame  nature  that 
may  occur,  different  ufeful  and  advantageous  rotations  of 
crops  may  be  introduced  into  garden  culture,  and  the  art 
be,  in  this  way,  very  greatly  improved. 

ROTATOR,  in  Anatomy,  2l  name  given  to  the  oblique 
mufcles  of  the  eye,  called  alfo,  from  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  circulares,  and  from  the  effeft  of  their  aftion,  amatorii. 
See  Eve. 

ROTCHET,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifh  name  for  the 
fifh  called  by  authors  cuculus,  and  more  frequently  by  us 
the  red  gurnard.     See  Trigla  Cuculus. 

ROTE,  an  old  mufical  inftrument,  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  French  Fabliaux,  and  fuppofed  to  mean  the  valle, 
an  inftrument  played  with  a  wheel,  inltead  of  a  bow. 

Rote,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Itch,  two  miles  N.  of  Coburg. 

ROTEBRO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Upland  ;   30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Stockholm. 

ROTELE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome  call 
the  rutilus  latior,  or  rubellus  jlwuiatilis ,  more  frequently 
known  by  the  name  of  the  roach,  a  river-fifh,  with  red 
belly-fins  and  tail.      See  Cyprixus  Rutilus. 

ROTELSEE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg  ;  4  miles  E.  ofKitzingen. 

ROTENB  ACH,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  Auftria  ; 

9  miles  N.W.  of  Schwanaftadt. 

ROTENBERG,  a  town  of  Auftria;  18  miles  S.W.  of 
Freyftatt. 

ROTENBURG,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 

of  Lucerne  ;    4  miles  N.   of  Lucerne Alfo,  a  town  of 

Wurtemberg,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Neckar,  oppofite  to 
Ehingen;  21  miles  S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  N.  lat.  480  32'. 
E.  long.  90  3'. — Alio,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Verden,  on  the  Wumme  ;  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ver- 
den.  N.  lat.  530  8'.  E.  long.  90  24'. — Alfo,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Heffe,  on  the  Fulda ;  25 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Caflel.  N.  lat.  510  1'.  E.  long.  9°  42'.— 
Alfo,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  Mark,  on  the 
Oder;  12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Croffen.  N.  lat.  52°  5'.  E. 
long.  15°  30'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Baden  ;  14 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Spire.  N.  lat.  490  15'.  E.  long.  8°  48' — 
Alfo,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  ;  40  miles  S.  of 
Magdeburg. 

ROTENSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia ; 

10  miles  S.W.  of  Saxenburg. 

ROTGANS,  Luke,  ia  Biography,  an  eminent  Dutch 
poet,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Amfterdam,  in  1645. 
His  education  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
which,  for  a  time,  he  quitted  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
his  native  country,  when  invaded  by  the  French  in  1672. 
When  his  fervices  were  no  longer  required,  he  retired  to  a 
villa  between  Amfterdam  and  Utrecht,  where  he  refumed 
with  new  vigour  his  favourite  purfuits.  When  peace  was 
concluded  between  France  and  Holland,  he  paid  a  vifit  to 
Paris.  He  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  17 10,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  a  number  of  poems,  highly 
efteemed  in  his  own  country.  Of  thefe,  one  is  a  "  Life  of 
William  III.,"  in  eight  books.  His  other  pieces  are  moral 
and  mifcellaneous,  which,  with  two  tragedies,  were  printed, 
in  1715,  at  Lewarden. 

ROTH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Anfpach,  at  the  union  of  the  Roth  and  Rednitz, 
containing  an  afvlum  for  thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of  man- 
flaughter ;  and  manufactures  of  ftockings,  Spanifh  lace, 
and  fluffs;  ij  miles  S.  of  Nuremberg.  N.  lat.  490  10'. 
E.  long.  io°  59'. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Germany,  formed  from 
two  fprings,  called  the  Ober  and  the  Unter  Roth,  which 
2  unite 
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unite  near  Hilpoldein,  on  the  borders  of  Franconia ;  and 
after  this  union,  it  falls  into  the  Rednitz,  near  the  town  of 
Roth. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  rifes  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Landefhut,  and  runs  into  the  Inn,  oppofite  to  Scher- 
ding.  —  Alfo,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordfhip  of 
Limberg ;  4  miles  W.N.W.  of  Gaildorf. — Alfo,  a  river 
of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Danube,  S.W.  of  Leip- 
heim. 

Roth,  A'jejl,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pracha- 
titz  ;  4  miles  N.E.  of  pifek. 

Roth,  Haus,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neiffe  ;  7  miles  E.N.E  of  Neiffe. 

ROTHA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 'the  circle  of  Leipfic  ; 
6  miles  S.  of  Leipfic.      N.  lat.  510  12'.     E.  long.  12°  21'. 

ROTHALS,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Gefner, 
and  fome  others,  to  the  pochard,  or  red-headed  wigeon, 
the  anas  fenna  ;  a  bird  ditlinguidied  from  all  others  of  the 
duck-kind,  by  having  no  variegation  in  its  wings.  See 
Duck  (Fbrina). 

ROTHARIS,  in  Biography,  king  awd  legiflator  of  the 
Lombards,  was  duke  of  Brefcia,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
king  Ariovald,  in  the  year  638,  who  left  a  widow,  named 
Gundeberg,  but  no  male  idue.  The  Lombards  gave  this 
lady  the  privilege  of  railing  to  the  throne  the  perfon  whom 
fhe  Ihould  fix  on  for  her  hufband,  and  her  choice  fell  upon 
Rotharis,  the  fubject  of  this  article.  For  the  fake  of  uniting 
himfelf  with  the  queen,  he  repudiated  his  own  wife,  whom, 
however,  he  promifed  to  maintain  in  the  dignity  of  a  queen. 
This  engagement  he  did  not  long  regard,  but  (hut  her  up 
in  an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  Pavia,  where  (lie  remained 
five  years  ;  when,  through  the  mediation  of  Clovis  II.,  fhe 
was  reltored  to  her  rank  in  fociety.  Rotharis  had  fcarcely 
afcended  the  throne,  when  he  had  to  contend  with  all  the 
power  of  certain  nobles  dilafleclcd  to  his  government, 
which,  however,  he  quelled,  and  afterwards  reigned  with 
equal  glory  and  profperity  at  home  and  abroad.  His  pre- 
deceilor  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  treaty  with  the  exarch  of 
the  empire,  to  reltrain  himfelf  within  certain  boundaries  ; 
but  Rotharis  did  not  conceive  himfelf  under  any  obligation 
to  obferve  this  treaty,  and  fuddenly  burl!  into  the  province 
of  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  lie  reduced,  and  then  made  him- 
felf matter  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Venetian  territories.  The 
exarch,  at  the  fame  time,  made  an  incurfion  into  the  Lom- 
bard territory,  which  called  away  Rotharis  from  his  con- 
quells  :  an  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  exarch  was 
totally  defeated,  and  oUiged  to  fave  the  relics  of  his  army 
by  fueedy  flight.  Rotharis  Iikewife  penetrated  into  Li- 
guria,  and  took  Genoa,  Albcnga,  and  other  maritime 
towns,  which  lie  pillaged  and  difmantled,  carrying  away  the 
inhabitants  as  prifoners.  Rotharis  has  the  high  merit  of 
having  firfl  given  to  his  nation  a  code  of  written  laws.  1 11  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  fummoncda  general  diet  of  his  nobles 
at  Pavia,  where,  with  their  confent,  he  enafted  a  number 
of  laws,  which  were  made  public  in  an  edift  illued  in  643, 
confiding  of  386  articles.  Thcfe,  though  they  bear  the 
damp  of  a  rude  age  and  people,  are  accounted  more  judi- 
cious than  the  laws  of  fome  other  barbaric  people.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  Rotharis  was  fufliciently  enlightened 
not  only  to  deride  the  fuperflition  of  witchcraft,  but  to 
protect  the  victims  of  that  reputed  crime  from  popular  rage. 
He  alfo  praitifed  religious  toleration,  and  provided  in  all 
the  cities  of  his  kingdom  a  bidiop  for  each  of  the  two  pre- 
vailing perfuafions,  the  Arian  and  the  Catholic.  He  died 
in  653,  at  the  age  of  47  years,  having  reigned  more  than 
15  years.      Univer.  Hid. 

ROTHBEIN,    iii  Ornithology.      See  Scoloi-ax   Cali- 

dris. 


ROTHBURY,  in  Geography,  a  market-town  and  parifh 
in  Coquetdale  ward,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
England,  is  fituated  29^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Newcaflle, 
and  3065  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  In  the  oldeft  re- 
cords, this  place  is  called  Robirie,  Rathbury,  and  Routh- 
birv  ;  and  its  name  has  by  fome  been  derived  from  the  Britifh 
word  Rhath,  fignifying  a  cleared  /pot,  or  the  Gaelic  Rath, 
denoting  a  furety  ox  place  of  fafety ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, on  account  of  its  Saxon  termination,  that  it  was  fo 
called  from  roth,  red,  from  the  ferruginous  appearances 
around  it,  where  iron  mines  and  ochre  abound.  Soon  after 
the  Conqued,  Rothbury,  though  itfelf  only  a  member  of 
the  barony  of  Warkworth,  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
manor,  including  alfo  thofe  of  Thropton  and  Snitter. 
King  John  enfeoffed  the  barons  of  Whalton,  in  this  manor, 
for  the  payment  of  one  knight's  fee.  It  reverted  to  the 
crown,  together  with  Warkworth,  by  fcttlement ;  and 
was,  in  1330,  granted  to  the  Percies,  and  entailed  upon 
their  male  pofterity.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  is  now 
lord  of  the  manor,  but  pofledes  very  little  freehold  pro- 
perty in  the  town.  No  remarkable  hidorical  event  l>as  fig- 
nalized  this  place.  Previous  to  the  union  of  England  with 
Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of  Rothbury  and  its  vicinity  ap- 
pear to  have  retained  longer  than  molt  others  the  ferocity 
and  lawlefsnefs  of  the  ancient  race  of  borderers.  The  re- 
formation was  late  in  finding  its  way  hither  ;  and  there  are 
yet  fome  traits  remaining  of  the  ruder  ages,  but  which  are 
gradually  wearing  away.  A  foot-ball  play  on  Shrove-Tuef- 
day,  at  which  all  the  males  above  eight  years  old  are  re- 
quired to  attend,  is  one  ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  cuftom 
of  bondage- fervice,  in  the  foreft  of  Rothbury,  is  another. 
But  this  iaft  injurious  ufage  having  been  abandoned  upon 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  by  his  grace, 
it  will  foon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  only  remembered  by  tra- 
dition. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  in  181 1,  the 
town  contains  133  houfes,  and  750  inhabitants:  the  parifh, 
however,  includes  27  other  townfhips,  which  compriie  712 
houfes,  and  3732  inhabitants. 

Rothbury  ltauds  in  a  lequcftered  and  romantic  glen,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  river  Coqurt.  The  town  is  wide,  airy, 
and  tolerably  well  built,  and  is  much  frequented,  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  by  valetudinarians,  to  drink  goats'  whey; 
thefe  animals  abounding  very  much  amongft  the  adjacent 
cliffs  and  rocks.  There  is  a  weekly  market,  but  very  in- 
diderently  iupplied,  and  it  has  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
church  is  a  very  ancient  ltructure,  dedicated  to  All-Saints,  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  contains  a  font  of  very  curious  work- 
manfhip,  and  feveral  refpeftible  monuments.  Witton  or 
Whitton  tower,  one  of  a  line  of  towns,  winch,  in  the  bor- 
der-wars, extended  from  Hepple  to  Warkworth,  a  itrong 
ancient  building,  with  the  arms  of  Unfranville  on  its  weft 
fide,  is  now  the  rector's  manfion.  The  living  is  worth 
about  1200/.  per  annum.  Here  is  a  bridge  of  three  arches 
over  the  Coquet. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill,  between  this  town  and  Thropton, 
is  a  circular  intrenchment,  with  a  double  ditch  and  vallum, 

called  Old  Rothbury  ;  and  not  far  from  it,  in  a  iaml-done 
rock,  is  a  large  cave. 

Rothbury-foreft  is  about  feven  miles  from  eafl  t>>  well, 

and   four  miles  from   fouth   to   north.      There    is   now    \<  r\ 

little  wood  upon  it,  and  the  who]    land  is  nearly  inclofed. 

It  contains  mines  of  lime-dew.  coal,  1101.  and  ochre; 
though,  l'me<-  the  wood  has  dilappi  arid,  nothing  but  coal 
is  dug,  and  that  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  that  part 
of  the  foreft,  north  of  the  Coquet,  and  ealt  of  Rothbury, 
near  the  road  leading  fr^m  Ah. wick,  are  Dildcn-wrlls,  the 
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waters  of  which  were  formerly  held  in  high  eftimation,  and 
were  much  reforted  to  for  the  cure  of  fcorbutic  eruptions. 

Halyftone,  a  fmall  village,  about  five  miles  welt  from 
Rothbury,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  place  of  fome  confe- 
quence  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  ;  for  here,  according  to 
the  venerable  Bede,  Pauhnus  baptized,  in  a  copious  adjoin- 
ing fpring,  called  our  Lady's  well,  upwards  of  3000  per- 
fons.  There  was  alfo  a  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns,  a  few 
veftiges  of  which  are  now  in  exiftence. 

Harbottle  caflle,  about  a  mile  from  Halyftone,  was  once 
a  formidable  fortrefs,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  It  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  de  Unfranville,  lord  of 
Tours  and  Vian,  by  a  general  grant  of  the  lordfhip  of 
Redefdale,  to  hold,  by  defending  that  country  for  ever  from 
wolves  and  enemies,  by  the  fame  fword  which  the  Conqueror 
wore  when  he  entered  Northumberland.  In  1173  it  was 
lacked  by  the  Scots ;  but  in  1296  it  was  befieged  in  vain  by 
them.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Thomas  Clennels,  efq.,  who 
has  built  a  modern  maniion  near  it. 

At  Hepple,  on  the  Coquet,  about  five  miles  from  Roth- 
bury, there  was  alfo  a  ftrong  caftle,  or  tower,  of  which 
there  are  very  few  remains  at  prefent.  Cartington  caftle, 
two  miles  north-weft  from  Rothbury,  was  formerly  the  feat 
of  the  Ratcliffes :  the  part  of  it  which  remains  is  kept  in 
good  repair,  and  is  very  flrongly  built.  Here  is  an  afylum 
for  fix  females  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who,  from 
their  fecluded  life,  are  ufually  called  nuns.  See  Hiitbrical 
and  Defcriptive  View  of  the  County  of  Northumberland, 
&c,  2  vols.  8vo.  181 1,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  of 
Newcaftle.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  vii.  Northumber- 
land, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgfon. 

ROTHEM,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube,   5  miles  above  Ulm. 

ROTHEMSEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Anfpach  ;  6  miles  E.  of  Gerhardfbron. 

ROTHENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Francfort  on  the 
Maine. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bamberg  ;  2  miles  E.  of  Forcheim. — Alfo,  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  territory  of  Nuremberg  ;  3  miles  N.W.  of 
Altorf. 

ROTHENBURG,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  river 
Neifle  ;  14  miles  N.  of  Gorlitz.  N.  lat.  510  23'.  E.  long. 
1 5°  2'. — Alfo,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  a  territory,  and 
imperial,  near  the  Tauber,  fituated  on  a  mountain.  The 
water  of  the  Tauber  fupplies  the  town  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine, which  raifes  it  to  a  part  called  the  Klingenthurn,  and 
from  thence  it  falls  down,  forming  three  fountains  in  the 
town.  The  city  is  encompaffed  with  ditches  and  walls,  the 
latter  being  fortified  with  towers.  It  has  five  churches,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans.  This  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
and  it  continued  imperial  till  the  year  1802,  when  it  was 
affigned  among  the  indemnities  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ; 
18  miles  W.  of  Anfpach.  N.  lat.  49°  22'.  E.  long.  io° 
14'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  ;  40  miles 
S.  of  Magdeburg. 

ROTHENFELS,  a  caftle  giving  name  to  a  county, 
called  Konigfegg  Rothenfels,  and  ceded  to  Bavaria  among 
the  indemnities ;  one  mile  N.W.  of  Immerftadt.— Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  Maine,  the  caftle 
of  which  was  demolifhed  by  the  peafants  in  the  year  1525; 
«6  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wurzburg. 

ROTHENSIRBEN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Breflau  ;   8  miles  S.  of  Breflau. 

ROTHENSTEIN,  a  town  with  a  cattle,  in  the  duchy 
of  Wurzburg;   8  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kbmgfhofen. 

ROTHER,  a  river  of  England,  in  Suffex,  which  runs 


into  the  lea  at  Rye. — Alfo,  a  river  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
which  runs  into  the  Don,  near  Rotheram,  in  Yorkfhire. 

KoTHER-Bea/ls,  a  word  ufed  in  old  ftatutes,  and  ltill  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  for  any  horned  beafts  ;  as 
oxen,  cows,  fleers,  heifers,  &c. 

Whence  rother-foil,  in  Herefordftiire,  is  taken  for  the  dung 
or  foil  of  fuch  cattle. 

RoTHER-./vW.r,  are  fuch  as  have  a  very  large  head,  and 
are  ufed  to  fallen  the  rudder-irons  in  (hips.     See  Rudder. 

ROTHERAM,  in  Geography,  a  market-town  and  parifh 
in  the  upper  divifion  of  the  wapentake  of  Strafford  and 
Tickhill,  Weft-Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  England,  is  fituated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rother  and  Don,  at  the 
diflance  of  45  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  city  of  York,  and  1 60 
miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  It  is  defcribed  by  Leland  as 
"  a  meatly  large  town,  with  a  fare  collegiate  chirch,"  which 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Scott,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  a 
native  of  Rotheram,  in  148 1,  for  a  provoft,  five  priefts,  a 
fchool-mafter  in  fong,  and  fix  chorifters,  alfo  a  fchool-malter 
in  grammar,  and  another  in  writing.  This  eftablifhment  was 
diffolved  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Camden  calls  Rotheram  "  a 
large  footy  market  town,"  and  not  unaptly,  for  even  at  the 
prefent  day  it  is  far  from  meriting  the  appellation  of  hand- 
fome  or  agreeable.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  irregular  ; 
and  the  houfes,  which  are  moftly  conftrutted  of  ftone,  have 
a  dull  and  dingy  appearance.  A  conliderable  trade  in  coals 
and  other  articles  is  carried  on  here,  by  means  of  the  river 
Don.  The  market  day  for  corn,  cattle,  and  butcher's 
meat  is  on  Monday,  weekly  ;  and  on  every  alternate  Mon- 
day is  a  fair  for  fat  cattle,  fheep,  and  pigs  ;  there  are  alfo 
two  annual  fairs,  on  Whit  Monday,  and  the  firft  day  of  De- 
cember. Both  markets  and  fairs  are  well  attended  ;  indeed 
Rotheram  is  one  of  the  two  greateft  marts  in  Yorkfhire  for 
fat  cattle  and  fheep.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  the  parifh-church,  and  two  meeting-houfes,  one 
for  Independents  and  another  for  Methodilts.  The  church, 
according  to  Burton,  in  bis  "  Monafticon  Eboracenfe,"  was 
erefted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  is  a  handfome  and 
fpacious  edifice,  in  the  early  pointed  ftyle,  and  confifts  of  a 
nave,  with  two  fide  aides,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  weft 
end.  Annexed  to  the  church  is  a  fchool-houfe,  for  the 
education  of  thirty  poor  children  of  the  parifh  of  Rotheram. 
The  clergyman  for  the  time  is  governor,  and  has  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  children  ;  but  the  truftees  of  the  founder, 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  efq.  appoint  the  mailer.  This 
inftitution  is  managed  under  very  excellent  regulations,  a 
copy  of  which  is  delivered  to  the  parents  of  all  children  ad- 
mitted to  its  benefits.  In  this  town  is  likewife  an  academi- 
cal inftitution,  or  college,  for  the  education  of  Proteilant 
dilfenters.  It  is  called  "  The  Rotheram  Independent  Aca- 
demy," becaufe  more  immediately  connected  with  the  clafs 
of  religionilts  called  Independents.  It  was  firft  opened  in 
November,  1795,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Williams,  who  prefided  as  divinity  tutor,  and  is  de- 
figned  for  the  education  of  young  men  propofing  to  be- 
come Independent  clergymen.  This  academy  is  fupported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  building  appropriated  to 
it  was  erefted  by  the  late  Samuel  Walker,  efq.  and  is  calcu- 
lated for  the  convenient  accommodation  of  iixteen  itudents. 
The  library  contains  above  1 200  volumes,  chiefly  prefented 
by  patrons  of  the  inftitution  ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  toler- 
able collection  of  philofophical  apparatus.  The  term  of 
ltudy  is  four  years,  but  the  managers  have  a  difcretionary 
power  to  prolong  it  if  they  think  proper. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,  the 
town  of  Rotheram  alone  contained  731  houfes,  and  2950  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  reft  of  the  parilh,  including  the  town- 
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/hips  of  Brinfworth,  Catliffe,  Dalton,  Orgreave,  and  Tinf- 
ley,  209  houfes,  and  986  inhabitants. 

On  tlie  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  from  Rotheram  is  the 
townfhip,  or  village,  of  Maxborough,  where  very  extenfive 
iron-works  are  carried  on  by  Mellrs.  Walker.  At  thefe 
works  cannon  of  the  largell  calibre  are  manufactured,  as 
are  alfo  almoit  every  kind  of  calt-iron  articles,  with  many 
of  wrought-iron,  fuch  as  bar,  fheet,  flit,  or  rod  iron.  Tin 
plates,  and  (leel  of  every  defcription,  are  likewife  made  here 
in  great  quantities  ;  and  the  iron  bridges  at  Sunderland  and 
Yarn-,  were  caft  at  thefe  founderies.  The  coal,  and  the 
iron-ftone  for  the  blaA-furnaces,  are  chiefly  fupplied  from 
the  mines  on  the  eftates  of  the  earl  of  Effingham,  and  tfaofe 
of  oarl  Fitzwilliam.  Thefe  works  were  commenced,  in 
,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  and  his  brothers  Aaron  and 
Jonathan,  and  have  ever  fince  been  progrefiively  inerealing 
in  exten:  and  importance.  In  the  Methodid  meeting-houfe 
is  a  monument  in  memory  of  Mr.  S.Walker;  the  epitaph 
was  compofed  by  the  celebrated  poet,  the  Rev.  William 
Mafo.1,  who  was  one  of  his  molt  intimate  friends. 

The  environs  of  Rotheram  are  agreeable  and  pifturefque. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  eailward  of  the  town  (lands  an  ele- 
gant manfion,  belonging  to  the  Walker  family,  which,  in 
point  of  fituation,  can  fcarcely  be  excelled.  Aldwark-Hall, 
tli.'  feat  of  J.  S.  Foljambe,  ciq.  fituated  at  the  diitence  of 
four  miles  from  Rotheram,  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its  fine 
fituation.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Wickerfley,  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  grinddones,  of  which  about  5000,  of  various 
fizes,  are  Hated  to  be  formed  annually,  and  fent  to  Sheffield. 
The  other  principal  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ro- 
theram, befides  thofe  mentioned,  are  Thundercliffe  Grange, 
the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Effingham,  and  Wentworth  Houfe, 
the  princely  refidence  of  earl  Fitzwilliam.  The  latter  houfe 
coniilts  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  extending  about  600 
feet  in  length.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  mod  fuperb, 
efpecially  the  hall  and  gallery,  the  latter  of  which  is  iup- 
portedby  beautiful  Ionic  columns,  having  intervening  niches 
filled  with  marble  ilatues.  Here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  houfe,  are  likewife  many  paintings  ;  and  among  others 
the  famous  picture  of  lord  Strafford  and  his  fecretary. 
Some  line  antiques  are  preferved  in  a  room  called  the  mu- 
feum.  Wentwork-park  comprifes  upwards  of  1500  acres 
of  ground,  beautifully  diveriilied  with  wood,  water,  and 
lawn,  and  is  enriched  by  feveral  ornamental  buildings. 
Among  thefe  is  a  molt  magnificent  maufoleum,  erefted  by 
the  prefent  earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  honour  of  his  uncle,  the  late 
marquis  of  Rockingham.  It  is  condrufted  of  a  very  fine 
free-none,  and  coniilts  of  three  divifions  ;  the  firlt  is  a  fquare 
Doric  bafement ;  the  fecond  of  the  fame  form,  but  of  the 
Ionic  order  ;  and  the  third  prefents  a  cupola,  fupported  by 
twelve  columns  of  the  fame  character.  Within  is  an  apart- 
ment rifing  into  a  dome,  which  relts  upon  eight  pillar.-:,  en- 
circling a  white  marble  fl  '  11  of  the  marquis  in  his  robes  of 
date,  executed  by  Mr.  Nollekens.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  .1.  Bigland. 

Rotheram   Plough,  in  Agriculture,  a  particular  fort  of 
plough,  which   is  found   very  ufeful,  and  much  employed 
about  the  town  of  that  name,  in   Yorklhire,  as  well   a 
many  other  places  in  the  kingdom.      See  PLOUGH. 

ROTHERHITHE,  in  Geography,  a  village  and  parifli 
in  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  and 
county  of  Surrey,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  b; 
of  the  river  Thames,  at  the  diltance  of  a  mile  and  a  hall 
E.  of  London  bridge.  The  parifh  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  E.  by  that  river,  on  the  S.  by  the  parifhesof  Bermond- 
fey  and  Camberwell,  on  the  W.  by  Horfley-Down,  and  on 
the   S.E.   by  the  parifh  of  Deptford,  in    Kent.     In   this 


parifh  are  eleven  dock-yards,  at  fome  of  which  fhips  are 
built   for  the  fervice   of   the   Eaft    India   Company.      The 
manor  anciently  belonged  to  the  "  Abbot  of  Graces,"  but 
was  granted,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Magdalen,   Bermondfey.      After  the  fuppreffion  of  mo- 
nafteries,  it  continued  annexed  to  the  crown  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  when  it  was  granted  to  a   gentleman   of  the 
name   of  White,  and   has   fince   been   poffeffed  by   various 
families.     This  manor  has  a  court-leet  and  a  court -baron. 
Rotherhithe,  not   being  mentioned   in   Domefday-book,  it 
feems  probable  that  it  was  then  only  a  hamlet  to  Bermond- 
fey.    The  church  was  erefted  in  17 15,  initead  of  a  former 
one,  which  had  then  become  ruinous.     It  confids  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  two  fide  aiflcs,  with  a  fquare  tower,  furmounted 
by  a  fpire  at  the  wed  end.      The  living  is   a  reftory  in  the 
diocefe  of  Wincheder  and   deanery  of  Southwark.     The 
onlv  remarkable  monument  here  is  that  of  the  Pelew  prince, 
Lee  Boo,  who  died  of  the  fmall-pox  December  29th,  1784, 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.     This  young  man  was  the  fon 
of  Abba  Tliulle,  king  of  the  ifland  of  Goo-roo-raa,  and 
came  to  England  with  captain  Wilfon,   whole  (hip,  the  An- 
telope,  was  wrecked  off  that  ifland   9th   Auguil,  1783,   on 
which  occafion  the  natives  treated  the  crew  with  the  utmod 
humanity  and  kinduefs.      In  this  parifli  is  a  free-fchool,  at 
which  about  30  boys  and  20  girls  are  clothed  and  educated. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  181  I,  Rother- 
hithe parifh  contains  2719  houfes,  and  12,114  inhabitants. 
The  Hiflory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  by 
the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  continued  by  William  Bray,  efq. 
folio,  vol.  i.  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  by  N.  Salmon,  L.L.  B. 
Lond.  8vo.  1736.  Aubrey's  Natural  Hiitory  and  Anti- 
quities of  Surrey,  vol.  v.  8vo.  Lond.  1719.  Lyfons's  En- 
virons of  London,  vol.  i.  4to.  Lond.  1  796.  And  Supple- 
ment to  the  latter,  18 1 3. 

ROTHESAY,  or  Rosay,  a  royal  borough-town  and 
parifh  in  the  county  and  ille  of  Bute,  Scotland,  is  fituated 
on  the  bank  of  a  fine  bay,  at  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  ifland. 
The  ancient  Gaelic  and  patronimic  name  of  this  parifh  is 
Cilla-bhruic,  which  fignilies  the  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Broke.  The  town  is  yet  called,  in  the  Gaelic  language, 
Bailea-Mhoide,  or  the  town  where  the  courts  of  judice  are 
held.  Rothefay  is  undoubtedly  of  high  antiquity  ;  but  it 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  conflituted  a  royal  borough 
till  the  year  1400,  when  king  Robert  111.,  who  was  then 
refident  at  the  cadle,  railed  it  to  that  dignity.  At  that 
period  it  was  a  confiderable  town,  but  in  fucceeding  years 
it  declined  greatly  both  in  extent  and  population,  as  was 
apparent  in  the  early  part  of  the  lad  century,  by  the 
number  of  ruinous  houfes,  and  foundations  of  others,  which 
were  then  vifible.  About  fifty  years  ago,  indeed,  it  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mean  village,  pofleffiug  only 
one  decked  veffel  of  inconiiderable  burthen.  Under  the 
aufpices  of  the  late  earl  ol  Bui  <',  the  induftry  and 

emulation  of  th<  Igan  to  revive,    and  the   town 

has  agam  advanced  to  a  date  of  comparative  profperity 
and  opulence.  Even  fo  early  as  1790,  the  inhabitant!  had 
accumulated  (hipping  to  the  amount  ot  4246  tons,  and  it  is 
believed   the  eltimate    of    tonnage   is    now    nearly   doubled. 

This..  a  principal!  I  by  the  enconra 

ment  given  to  tin-  hi  rring-fifheries,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Rothefay  have  about  roo  fmall  veffels  employed  annually  ; 
but  in  part  it  is  lil  be  attributed  to  the  edablifh- 

ment  of  fome  cotton-mills  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Rothefay,  as  a  royal  borough,  unites  with  Cambletown, 
Irvine,  Inverary,  and  Ayr,  in  th  i  ol  a  reprefentative 

to  the  great  council  ol  the  nation.  It  1;  the  feat  of  the 
county  courts  of  juttice  ;  and  ha*  the  honour  of  giving  the 

title 
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-title  of  a  Scottifh  dukedom  to  the  heir  apparent  of  tlk 
Britifh  throne. 

The  caftle  of  Rothefay  is  now  a  mere  ruin,  and  is   fo 
completely  enveloped  with  ivy,  that  only  fmall  portions  of 
its  walls  are  difcernible  to  the  eye.     It  was  erefted  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ;  part  of  it,  forming  the  prefent  entrance,  by 
king  Robert  III.,  and  the  remainder  at  a  much  more  remote 
date.     The  latter  divifion  is  quite  circular,  and  is  ttrength- 
ened  by  projecting  round  towers.     This  caftle,  in  remote 
times,  was  the  fcene  of  feveral  events  of  military  note  in 
Scottifh  hiftory.     According  to  TorfaeuS,   Hufbec,  grand- 
fon    of  Somerled,  was  killed  in  an  attack  on   a   caftle   in 
Bute,  moft   probably  of  this.     In   1263,   Haco,   king   of 
Norway,  obtained  forcible  pofi'efiion  of  it,  and  of  the  whole 
ifland  ;  and  in  l?34  it  was  feized  by  Edward  Baliol,  becaufe 
its  then  owner,  the  high  fteward  of  Scotland,  was  related 
to  the  Bruces,  and  was  next  heir  to  the  throne.    The  year 
following,  the  ifland  was  invaded  by  the  Englifh  under  lord 
Darcy,  and  given  up  to  plunder  ;  which  fo  exafperated  the 
natives,  that,  in  conjunction  with  thofeof  Arran,  they  made 
an  attack  upon  the  caftle  foon  after  lord  Darcy  left  it,  and 
fucceeded  in  regaining  pofleflion  of  it.      Subfequent  to  this 
period  it  becamearoyal  refidence.  King  Robert  II.  and  III. 
lived  in  it  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
much    attention   was  beftowed  on  it,   for  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.    we   find   that  one  of  the  articles  of  accufatfon 
exhibited  againft  fir  James  Hamilton,  was  his  not  account- 
ing for  three  thoufand  crowns  deftined  for  the  "  reform  of 
the  caftle  and  palace  of  Rofay."     In    1544,  the   earl   of 
Lennox,   afiifted  by  the  Englifh,   made  himfelf  mafter  of 
this  place  ;  after   which  it  became  the  principal  refidence 
of  the  Stuarts,  anceftors  of  the  prefent   family   of  Bute, 
and  continued  fo  till  the  year   1685,  when   it   was  burnt 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle.     The  earl  of  Bute,  however,  yet 
ranks  among   his   titles  that  of  hereditary   keeper  of  this 
palace. 

The  parifh  of  Rothefay  extends  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  the  time  of 
epifcopacy,  it  was  within  the  diocefe  of  the  Ifles,  and  on 
the  eftablifhment  of  Prefbyterianifm,  was  included  in  the 
prefbytery  of  Irvine,  or  Cuninghame,  and  the  fynod  of 
Glafgow  and  Ayr.  In  1639,  however,  it  was  disjoined  from 
that  prefbytery  and  fynod,  and  annexed  to  th«  prefbytery 
of  Denoon,  and  fynod  of  Argyle,  to  which  it  continues 
united.  According  to  the  parliamentary  cenfus  of  181 1, 
this  parifh  contained  702  houfes,  and  4970  inhabitants,  of 
whom  3544  are  refident  within  the  borough.  The  Statif- 
tical  Account  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  bart.  vol.  1. 
8vo.  1 79 1.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  &c.  4to.  vol.  i. 
Lond.  1776.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  8vo.  1808. 
Carlifle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland,  2  vols. 
4to.  18,13. 

ROTHEWASSER,   a  river   of  Saxony,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe,  about  three  miles  below  Pirna. 

ROTHHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg  ;  8  miles  S.  of  Meinungen. 

ROTHHEIM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ;  5 
miles  N.E.  of  Aub. 

ROTHIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from  Schreber, 

in  honour  of  Dr.  Albert  William  Roth,  a  phyfician  of  the 

duchy  of  Bremen,  born  in  1755  ;  whofe  Flora  Germanics, 

-,ough  as  yet  unfinifhed,  his  CataleSa  Botanica,  and  various 

"J    works,    have    procured    him   a    diftinguifhed   rank 

•rft  European  botanifts. — Schreb.  Gen.  531.     Willd. 

v.  3.  161 1.     Mail.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.     Ait.  Hort. 

'.  463.      Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  667.      Gxrtn.  t.  174. 

'.  v.  1.  103 Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Poly- 


gnmhi-ttqualis.     Nat.    Ord.    Compofltx  f:niiflofculofz,    Ln.;.- 
Cichoracc/e,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  rounded,  finely  villous  ;  of 
about  feven  equal,  linear,  acute  fcales.  Cor.  compound, 
imbricated,  uniform,  of  numerous  equal  florets,  all  perfect, 
whofe  partial  corolla  is  of  one  petal,  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt, 
with  five  teeth.  Stain.  Filaments  in  each  floret  five,  capil- 
lary, very  fhort  ;  anthers  united  into  a  cylindrical  tube.  Pifl. 
Germen  in  each  floret  ovate  ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  ftamems  ;  ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Perk,  none,  the 
cdyx  clofing  over  the  feeds,  which  are  folitary  in  each 
floret  ;  thofe  of  the  difk  cylindrical,  fomewhat  turbinate, 
ftriatcd,  with  lefiile  capillary  down,  feathery  in  its  lower 
part  ;  thofe  of  the  radius  cylindrical,  ftriated,  enveloped  in 
fcales  of  the  receptacle,  but  deftitute  of  down.  Recept. 
flat  ;  hairy  in  the  difk  ;  chaffy  at  the  radius  ;  the  chaffy 
fcales  in  feveral  rows,  linear,  channelled,  ereft,  rather  acute, 
tubular  at  the  bafe,  the  outermoft  equal  in  length  to  the 
calyx,  the  inner  ones  gradually  fhorter. 

EH".  Ch.  Receptacle  hairy  ;  chafty  in  the  circumference. 
Calyx  of  many  equal  fcales.  Seed-down  hairy,  fefiile  in 
the  difk  ;   none  in  the  radius. 

Obf.  This  genus,  as  every  body  obferves,  is  very  near 
Andryala,  and  we  greatly  fear  ought  not  to  be  feparated 
from  it.  Dr.  Roth  at  firft  named  it,  after  a  friend  of  his. 
Voigtia,  in  Roemer  and  Ufteris'  Magazine,  Fafc.  10.  17. 
What  Gaertner  has  delineated  and  defcribed  for  Andryala, 
v.  2.  361.  t.  158,  is  now  made  a  fpecies  of  Rothia ;  to 
which  circumftance  however  he  does  not  advert  at  p.  371 
of  the  fame  volume,  where  Rothia  is  defcribed  ;  neither 
does  Roth,  in  his  original  defcription  of  this  genus,  feem  to 
have  had  Andryala  at  all  in  his  contemplation,  or  he 
would  furely  have  contrafted  their  eflential  characters.  In 
faft  the  genus  of  Andryala  itfelf  depends  upon  two  of  the 
fpecies  now  called  Rothia,  with  which  the  third  indubitably 
accords.  If  A.  lanata  of  Linnxus  conftituted  a  diftinft 
genus,  the  name  of  Andryala  might  remain  with  it  ;  but 
there  is  much  reafon  to  believe  this  plant  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  Hieracium,  the  hairinefs  of  its  receptacle  being 
uncertain  or  variable.  A.  chciranthifolia  and  raguflna  have 
fo  precifely  the  habit  of  Rothia,  that  we  can  hardly  allow 
them  to  be  feparated  from  it  by  any  technical  characters 
that  we  can  difcern.  In  this  difficulty  we  fhall  here  give 
the  fpecies  of  Rothia  as  we  find  them  ;  only  premifing  that, 
by  any  thing  here  laid,  we  mean  not  to  invalidate  Dr. 
Roth's  claim  to  be  commemorated  by  fome  certain  and 
immutable  genus,  to  which  his  high  botanical  merits  richly 
entitle  him. 

I.  R.  andryahides.  Andryaline  Rothia.  Gzrtn.  v.  2. 
371.  Roth.  Catal.  n.  1.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Voigtia  tomen- 
toi'a;  Roth  is  Roem.  and  Uft.  Mag.  fafc.  9.  17.) — Stem 
much  branched  from  the  very  bafe.  Leaves  downy,  ovato- 
lanceolate,  clafping  the  ftem,  nearly  entire. — Native  of 
Spain.  Root  annual,  branched,  fomewhat  woody.  Stem 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  ereft,  brown,  downy  ;  its 
branches  alternate,  widely  fpreading.  Leaves  alternate, 
diftant,  recurved,  rather  wavy,  downy,  and  hoary.  Flotuer- 
flaihs  axillary  and  terminal,  folitary,  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  leaves,  naked,  ereft,  fingle-flowered,  extremely  downy. 
Braciea  folitary  under  each  flower,  lanceolate,  very  downy, 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  which  is  alfo  downy  and 
whitifh  ;  contrafted  and  globofe  before  the  flower  opens, 
but  afterwards  lax,  confifting  of  from  five  to  feven  fcales. 
Corolla  yellow  ;  the  florets  of  the  circumference  purplifh 
at  the  back.  The  outer  row  of  fcales  of  the  receptacle  is 
exaftly  like  the  calyx;  the  reft  gradually  fmaller,  downy 
on  the  outfide.     The  flowers  are  open  before  noon  only. 
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The  whole  herb  has  ftraight,  prominent,  capitate  hairs,  in- 
termixed with  its  downy  pubefcence.      Roth. 

2.  R.  cheiranthifo/ia.  Stock-leaved  Rothia.  Roth. 
Catal.  n.  2.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Andryala  finuata  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PL  1137-  A.  integrifolia  (9  ;  Sylt.  Nat.  ed.  12. 
v.  2.  525.) — Stem  erc£t,  corymbofe.  Leaves  finely  woolly, 
lanceolate,  finuated,  or  deeply  toothed ;  the  uppermoil 
feflile,  ovate,  taper-pointed,  entire.  Native  of  Spain  and 
the  fouth  of  France,  flowering  there  in  May.  It  is  marked 
in  Hort.  Kcw.  as  a  hardy  annual,  flowering  in  July  and 
Augult.  Herb  milky,  clothed  with  denfe,  white,  woolly  down, 
intermixed  in  the  upper  part  with  copious,  prominent,  capi- 
tate, tawny  hairs,  giving  it  a  reddifli  hue,  efpecially  when 
old.  Stem  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high  ;  branched  above, 
at  firff.  corymbofe,  then  racemofe.  Leaves  feflile,  alternate, 
rather  diflant,  obtufe  ;  the  lower  ones  about  a  finger's 
length,  with  fliort,  triangular,  diflant  teeth,  and  inter- 
mediate finufes  ;  the  uppermofl  gradually  fmaller  and 
entire.  Flower-Jlalts  naked,  or  with  here  and  there  a 
linear  iraSea.  Calyx  of  from  three  to  five  fcales.  Outer 
fcales  of  the  receptacle  like  the  calyx  in  structure,  but  rather 
longer,  very  downy  at  the  back  ;  inner  ones  fhorter, 
fmooth,  and  more  membranous.  Corolla  of  a  golden  yellow 
in  every  part. — We  cannot  help  fufpefting  that  whit  Dr. 
Roth  thus  defcribes  as  the  outer  fcales  of  the  receptacle,  do 
in  faft  belong  to  the  calyx,  which  appears  to  us  computed 
of  a  row  of  very  numerous  equal  woolly  fcales,  furrounded 
with  a  few  fhorter  external  ones,  as  ufual  in  many  of  this 
tribe. 

3.  R.  runclnata.  Hoary  Rothia.  Roth.  Catal.  n.  3. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Andryala  integrifolia;  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  1 1 36.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  525.  a.  Sonchus 
lanatus  ;  Dalech.  Hilt.  v.  2.  1 1 1 6-) — Stem  ereft,  corym- 
bofe. Leaves  downy  ;  the  lower  ones  oblong,  runcinate  ; 
upper  lanceolate,  flightly  toothed.  Flower-ilalks  villous, 
glandular. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Biennial, 
twice  as  large  as  the  foregoing,  and  varying  much  in  luxu- 
riance. The  lower  leaves  are  ltalked.  Whole  herb  clothed 
with  fine,  denfe,  velvet-like  pubefcence,  very  thick  and 
woolly  about  the  calyx,  which  is  moreover  befet  with  long 
golden  hairs.  Roth,  very  paradoxically,  defcribes  the  calyx 
as  confiding  of  only  one  or  two  leaflets,  or  fcales,  reckoning 
as  fcales  of  the  receptacle  what  all  the  world,  furely,  would 
call  a  calyx.  This,  therefore,  is  only  a  difference  of  words, 
and  appears  (till  further  to  invalidate  the  diflin&ion  between 
Rothia  and  Andryala.  Thefe  plants,  in  reality,  require  to 
be  all  examined  and  compared,  in  a  living  ftate,  by  fome 
botanifl  accuftomed  to  confider  genera  on  a  large  fcale, 
and  who  is  particularly  acquainted  with  fyngenefious  plants. 
We  do  not  profefs  to  be,  at  prefent,  furnifhed  with  mate- 
rials for  the  purpofe. 

Rothia,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, in  York  bay.     N.  lat.  130  7'.     W.  long.  6l°  16'. 

ROTHLA,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  territory  of  Ro- 
thenburg  ;   8  milos  N.  of  Rothcnburg. 

ROTHMUNSTER,  a  princely  abbey  of  Germany,  on 
the  Ncckar,  given  as  an  indemnity,  in  the  year  1802,  to 
the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  ;   2  miles  S.  of  Rothwcil. 

ROTHWEIL,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  lituated  on  the 
Neckar,  being  a  very  ancient  imperial  town,  and  which  the 
emperors  Charles  IV.  and  Wenceflaus  engaged  to  maintain 
as  fuch.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  imperial  tribunal, 
the  firlt  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  provincial 
court  of  Svvabia,  which  feems  to  have  originated  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and,  till  the  middle  of  the 
1 5th  century,  was  fometimes  called  the  provincial  court  of 
the  emperor,  and  fometimes  the  imperial  tribune  of  Roth- 
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weil.  In  the  year  1 802  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Wur- 
temberg  ;  44  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stuttgart.  N.  lat.  480  7'. 
E.  long.  8^  34'. 

ROTHWELL,  called  alfo  Rowbll,  a  town  and  parifh 
in  the  hundred  of  Rothwell,  and  county  of  Northampton, 
England,  is  fituated  4  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  the  town 
of  Kettering,  and  78  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London. 
This  place  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  two  remarkable 
fprings  in  the  vicinity,  the  water  of  one  of  which  is  of  a 
petrifying  quality,  and  in  the  other  are  frequently  found 
numerous  fmall  bones,  conjectured  to  be  thofe  of  frogs. 
Here  was  a  fmall  priory  of  Auguitine  nuns,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  Baptift,  and  which  was  probably  founded  by  the  Clare 
family,  whole  fuccellors  in  the  manor  appear,  upon  record, 
as  its  patrons.  Rothwell  was  formerly  a  considerable 
market-town,  but  the  market  has  been  long  difcon- 
tinued.  The  market-houfe  is  worthy  of  attention,  from 
the  (tyle  of  the  building.  It  was  begun  by  fir  Thomas 
Trefham,  but  never  completed,  owing  to  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  third  year  of  James  1.  His  fon  and 
fuccefl'or,  Francis  Trefham,  was  providentially  the  inftru- 
ment  of  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  by  fend- 
ing a  letter  to  lord  Monteagle,  who  had  married  Mr. 
Trefham's  filler,  and  thus  led  to  the  deteftion  of  the  con- 
fpiracy. 

In  the  church  are  feveral  monumental  memorials  of  the 
Trefham  family,  and  others  for  different  perfons.  Rothwell 
has  an  annual  fair,  held  on  Trinity-Monday.  According 
to  the  returns  to  parliament  in  181 1,  the  parifh  contains 
330  houfes,  and  1451  inhabitants. 

In  the  hundred  of  Rothwell,  at  Great  Oxendon,  is  a  re- 
markable echo  in  the  belfry  of  the  church-tower.  To  a 
perfon  (landing  at  the  distance  of  673  feet,  on  the  weflern 
part  of  the  elevated  ground  on  which  the  church  is  built, 
this  echo  returns  diflinftly  thirteen  fyllables.  An  echo, 
but  not  to  an  equal  extent,  is  obtainable  from  the  top  of  an 
adjacent  hill  to  the  fouth  ;  but  fcarcely  any  exifls  on  the 
eastern  or  northern  fides  of  the  tower.  But  it  is  faid,  that 
the  effeel  has  lately  been  considerably  diminiflied,  by  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  the  belfry-windows. 

Braybrooke  church,  between  Oxendon  and  Rothwell, 
exhibits  a  very  curious  and  highly  decorated  monument, 
erefted  for  fir  Nicholas  Griffin,  knight,  who  died  in  1509. 
It  difplays  an  aflemblage  of  pedeflals,  fhields,  crefls,  and 
other  ornaments,  very  characteristic  of  the  age  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

Kelmarfh-hall,  on  the  one  fide  of  Rothwell,  and  Rufh- 
ton-hall,  on  the  other,  are  noble  family  manfions  ;  and  the 
latter  in  particular  is  very  beautifully  fituated. 

Robert  Talbot,  one  of  our  early  Englifh  antiquaries, 
who  flourifhed  about  1546,  was  a  native  of  Thorpe  Mai 
for,  a  village  between  Rothwell  and  Kettering.  He  was 
the  friend  and  aflbciate  of  Leland,  and  both  Camden  and 
Burton  leem  to  have  made  confidcrable  ufe  of  his  an- 
notations on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  History,  &c.  of 
Northamptonfhire,  by  Bridges  and  Whalley,  2  vols,  folio. 
A  new  edition,  with  large  additions  and  corrc&ions,  of  this 
work,  is  now  preparing  by  Mr.  George  Baker  of  North- 
amptonfhire. 

ROTHWENSDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
margraviatc  of  Mciflen  ;   3  miles  S.  of  Pirna. 

ROTIML,  a  town  of  Fez,  near  the  Atlantic. 

ROTKNUSSEL,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  the 
Germane  call  the  gallinvla  melampus  of  Gefner.  It  is  a  bird 
fomewhat  approaching  to  the  fmpc-kind  ;  its  back  is  brown, 
with  a  flight  admixture  of  reddifh,  and  fome  fpots  of  a  dufk) 
colour  ;  its  wings  are  variegated  with  black  and  white,  and 
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its  beak  and  legs  are  black.     It  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  Germany.      See  Glareola  Na-via. 

ROTLESREUT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ;  5  miles  S.E.  of  Culm- 
bach. 

ROTMEINSDORF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg  ;   2  miles  E.  of  Ebern. 

ROTNEBY,  or  Ronneey,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
near  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Baltic. 
It  has  iome  trade,  a  harbour,  medicinal  fprings,  and  feveral 
manufactures.  The  inhabitants  are  free  of  Carlfcrona ; 
9  miles  W.  of  it. 

ROTOLO,  an  Egyptian  weight  of  twelve  ounces,  each 
ounce  confiiling  of  twelve  drachms,  and  each  drachm  of 
fixteen  carats.     See  Rottolo. 

ROTONDO,  Rotundo,  in  Architeaure,  a  popular 
term  for  any  building  that  is  round  both  within  and  without- 
fide,  whether  it  be  a  church,  hall,  a  faloon,  a  veftibule,  or 
the  like. 

The  moil  celebrated  rotondo  of  antiquity  is  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  dedicated  to  Cybele,  and  all  the  gods,  by 
Agrippa,  fon-in-law  of  Auguftus  ;  but  fince  confetrated 
by  pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  faints, 
under  the  title  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Rotondo. 

The  chapel  of  the  Efcurial,  which  is  the  burying-place 
of  the  kings  of  Spain,  is  alfo  a  rotondo  ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Rome,  is  alfo  called  Pantheon. 

Rotondo,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bafilicata  ;  6  miles  S.S.E.  of  Turfi. 

ROTROU,  John  de,  in  Biography,  a  French  dramatic 
writer,  was  born,  in  1609,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Dreux. 
He  diilinguilhed  himfelf  by  a  great  facility  in  compoiing 
dramatic  pieces,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  this  line 
of  literature  he  was  fo  far  fuperior  to  his  predeceffors,  that 
he  is  denominated  by  Voltaire  "  the  founder  of  the  theatre." 
He  was  patronized  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Corneille 
ufed  to  call  him  his  father.  He  was  always  a  needy  man, 
and  wrote  molt  of  his  pieces  under  the  prefiure  of  immediate 
uecefiity,  fo  that  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  a 
finifh  to  them.  At  length,  however,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchafe  the  office  of  lieutenant-particular  of  his  native  place, 
where  he  conftantly  refided.  A  peftilential  diforder  break- 
ing out,  and  making  great  ravages  at  Dreux,  he  was  in- 
treated  by  his  brother  to  quit  that  town,  and  come  to 
Paris  ;  but  his  reply  {hewed  that  he  was  refolved  to  remain 
on  the  fpot  where  his  duty  placed  him.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters he  faid,  "  At  the  moment  I  am  writing,  the  bell  is 
tolling  for  the  twenty-fecond  death  this  day  :  my  turn  will 
come  when  it  pleafes  God."  He  died  in  a  very  fhort  time 
after  this,  in  the  41ft  year  of  his  age.  Of  his  numerous 
plays,  the  bell  are  "  Ch'ofroes,"  "Antigone,"  and-"  Wen- 
ceflaus."  The  latter  was  revived  by  Marmontel,  and  Vol- 
taire fpeaks  of  feveral  parts  of  it  in  the  higheit  terms. 

ROTSCHOWALM,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  of 
Ruflia,  kl  the  government  of  Viborg,  fituated  on  the  north 
coalt  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  borders  of  Sweden, 
formed  by  feveral  iflands,  fortified  with  forts  and  re- 
doubts. 

ROTSCHWENTZEL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
bird  deforibed  by  Gefner,  and  fome  other  authors,  and 
feeming  to  be  the  fame  with  our  rulicilla,  or  red-ftart.  See 
Motacilla  Phxnicurus. 

ROTSIMPA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the 
Swedes  to  a  foecies  of  cottus,  called  by  Joniton  and  Schon- 
veldt  fcorpius  marinas.  It  is  different  from  the  fcorpxna  of 
the  generality  of  writers,  and  is  of  the  cottus  kind.  It  is 
diftinguillxd  by  Artedi  under  the  name  of  the  J'mooth  cottus, 


with  many  thorns  upon  the  head,  and  with  the  upper  jaw 
fomewhat  longer  than  the  under  one.  See  Cottus  Scor- 
pius. 

ROTSUSTA,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Walachia,  which 
runs  into  the  Podrus,  5  miles  N.W.  of  Strehaja. 

ROTTBOLLIA,  in  Botany,  io  named  by  the  younger 
Linnaeus,  after  Dr.  Chriltian  Friis  Rottbbll,  Profeflbr  of 
Botany,  as  well  as  of  Anatomy,  in  the  univerlity  of  Copen- 
hagen, who  died  in  1797,  aged  70.  He  is  particularly  dil- 
tinguiflied  by  his  defcriptions  and  figures  of  new  or  rare 
plants,  a  thin  folio,  publilhed  in  1773,  with  21  very  neat 
and  accurate  plates.  As  this  volume  contains  only  plants 
of  the  order  of  Calamar'u,  it  is  ufuallv  quoted  Rottboll's  Gra- 
inina,  or  Grades,  though  that  appellation  is  not  prccifely 
correct.  The  fame  writer  has  publilhed  feveral  botanical 
treatifes  beiides,  either  in  the  form  of  univerlity  eflays,  or 
in  the  Medical  Tranfadlions  of  Copenhagen. — Linn.  ill. 
Nov.  Graminum  Genera,  23,  with  a  figure.  Suppl.  13. 
Schreb.  721.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  463.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  175.  Sm.  Fl.  Brit.  151. 
Prodr.  Fl.  Grace.  Sibth.  v.  1.  71.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  I.  206.  JufT.  31.  Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  48. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat  Old.  Gramina, 
Linn.     Jufi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Receptacle  cylindrical,  thread- fhaped, 
jointed,  with  an  oblong  excavation  on  one  or  two  fides  of 
each  joint,  at  the  bottom.  Cal.  Glume  lateral,  fixed, 
fimple  or  divided,  clofing  the  hollows  of  each  joint,  and 
containing  one  or  two  florets.  Cor.  Glume  concealed  by 
the  calyx,  of  one  or  two  membranous  unawned  valves. 
Stam.  (in  each  floret)  Filaments  three,  capillary  ;  anthers 
linear,  forked  at  each  end,  hanging  out  of  the  floret.  Pijl. 
(in  one  floret  only  of  each  joint)  Germen  oblong,  abrupt, 
convex  at  one  fide,  concave  at  the  other  ;  ftyles  two,  capil- 
lary ;  Itigmas  feathery,  prominent.  Pcric.  none,  except 
the  hollow  of  each  finally  feparated  joint,  clofed  with  the 
calyx.      Seed  folitary,  the  fhape  of  the  germen. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  fixed,  nearly  fingle-llowered,  fimple  or 
divided.      Flowers  alternate,  on  a  jointed  common  ilalk. 

Obf.  The  genera  which  our  learned  friend  Mr.  Brown 
has  feparated  from  Rottbollia  will  be  found  mentioned  under 
ths  articles  He.marthria,  Lepturus,  Ophiurus,  and 
Microciiloa.  The  lalt  we  conceive  to  be  the  moft  dif- 
tindt.  We  (hall  here  take  the  genus  Rottbollia  as  it  Hands 
in  Linnaeus  and  Willdenow,  and  have  drawn  up  the  generic 
character  accordingly. 

1.  R.  incurvata.  Sea  Hard-grafs.  Linn.  Suppl.  114. 
Willd.  n.  v.  Ait.  n.  1.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  1.  Fl.  Grsec.  t.  91. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  760.  Knapp.  Gram.  t.  103.  H.  Dan. 
t.  938.  (Aegilops  incurvata;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1490.) — 
Spike  round,  awl-fliaped,  incurved.  Glume  of  tiie  calyx 
awl-fhapcd,  clofe-prefled,  deeply  divided.  Stipula  very 
Inort,  abrupt. — Native  of  the  fandy  fea-coafts  of  Europe. 
A  fmall  annual  grafs,  flowering  in  Augult.  The  root  eon- 
filts  of  numerous  long  capillary  fibres.  Stems  numerous,  de- 
cumbent at  the  bafe,  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
branched,  jointed,  leafy,  round,  (lender,  very  (mooth. 
Leaves  linear,  acute,  narrow,  rough  on  the  upper  furface 
and  edges  ;  their  Jheaths  a  little  fvvclling,  fmooth,  (Iriatcd, 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  each   crowned  with  a  Ihort  blunt 

Jlipula.  Spikes  folitary  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  rigid, 
long  ard  (lender,  more  or  lefs  curved.  Calyx  fpreading 
whilft  in  full  bloom.     Florets  folitary,  perfect,  all  fertile. 

2.  R.  filiformis.  Thread-fliaped  Hard-grafs.  Roth. 
Catal.  v.  I.  21.  Nardus  gangitis  ;  Herb.  Luin.  ( Gra- 
men  junceum  nodolum  minimum  capillare ;  Barel.  Ic. 
t.  117.    f.  I.)  — Spike  thread-fhaped,    flightly  comprefied, 
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erecL  Glume  of  the  calyx  fword-fhaped,  deeply  divided. 
Stipula  elongated,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  jagged. — Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  Much  more  flender  than  the  former, 
with  a  purplim^/ftm,  and  fmaller,  rougher,  channelled  leaves. 
Florets  more  crowded  together.  This  is  certainly  what 
Linnaeus  had  in  his  herbarium  for  Nardus  gangitis,  when  he 
defcnbed  that  plant  in  his  Sp.  PI.  ed.  I.  53,  though  the 
mark  of  a  crofs  indicates  that  he  had  lome  doubts  concerning 
it.  Thofe  doubts  arofe  from  the  fynonyms  quoted  in  the 
Sp.  PI.  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  grafs  before 
us.  Their  hiftory  may  be  found  in  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  1.    116. 

3.  R.  cylindrica.  Stout  Hard-grafs.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(Gramen  loiiaceum  junceum  majus  ;  Barel.  Ic.  t.  5.  G. 
loliaceum,  fpicis  articulofis  ere&is  ;  Mont.  Gram.  43.  f.  28. 
G.  myuros,  &c.  ;  Bocc.  Muf.  70.  t.  59.) — Spike  round, 
awl-fhajsed,  (lightly  curved.  Glume  of  the  calyx  undi- 
vided.— Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  This  appears  to 
be  of  a  ftouter  habit  than  even  the  firlt  fpecies,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  it,  except  from  the  authors  quoted.  Monti  fays 
it  differs  from  R.  incurvata  in  having  the  glume  of  the  calyx 
undivided. 

4.  R.  Thomta.  Moufe-tail  Hard-grafs.  Willd.  n.  4. 
Roxb.  Corom.  v.  2.  17.  t.  132.  ( R.  pilofa  ;  Willd.  11.  7. 
Nardus  Thomrea  ;  Linn.  Suppl.  105.) — Spike  linear,  com- 
prefled,  nearly  flraight.  Florets  imbricated,  in  two  rows. — 
Gathered  by  Koenig  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Tranquebar.  A  fmall,  glaucous,  denfely  tufted  grafs, 
whofe  leaves  are  fringed  with  long  hairs.  Spikes  folitary  on 
each  item  ;  their  common  ftalk  zigzag  at  each  of  the  flat 
fides  of  the  fpike,  but  not  perceptibly  jointed.  Florets  im- 
bricated clofely,  in  an  alternate  order,  along  each  edge  of 
the  fpike.  Glume  of  the  calyx  keeled,  undivided,  a  little 
recurved  at  the  point. 

5.  R.  repens.  Creeping  Hard-grafs.  Forft.  Prodr.  9. 
Willd.  n.  5.  (Lepturus  repens  ;  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  1.  207.)  —  Spike  round,  awl-fhaped.  Glume  of  the 
calyx  undivided.  Sheath  of  the  leaves  bearded  at  the  top. 
Root  creeping. — Native  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  and  the 
tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  on  fandy  fea-fhores. 
Branches  afcending.  Leaves  imperfectly  two-ranked, 
ftraight,  linear,  rather  involute  ;  their  (heaths  bearded,  with 
fcarcely  any  vifible  Jlipula.  Spite  thread-fhaped,  acute, 
beardlefs  ;  its  joints  feparable.  Glumes  of  the  calyx  pointed, 
longer  than  their  correfponding  joints.      Brown. 

6.  R.  Ixvis.  Smooth  Hard-grafs.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3. 
1 1 .  Willd.  n.  6. — Spike  cylindrical.  Joints  two-flowered. 
Glumes  of  the  calyx  oblong,  obtufe,  undivided,  very  fmooth, 
the  length  of  the  joint. — Native  of  Tranquebar.  Roots  ap- 
parently perennial,  with  (Irong  fibres.  Stems  afcending,  a 
foot  or  more  in  height,  fcarcely  branched,  leafy.  Leaves 
denfely  tufted  at  the  root,  (hort,  broad  and  flat,  fmooth  ; 
their   (heaths    denfely  bearded,    without   any    membranous 

Jlipula:  Item-leaves  fhort,  diflant,  with  long  (heaths.  Spites 
terminal,  folitary,  credt,  three  or  four  inches  long,  pale, 
fmnoth,  each  joint  furrowed,  with  two  lateral,  mil  quite 
oppolite,  hollows.  Glume  of  the  calyx  very  fmooth  and 
even  like  ivory,  with  an  obtufe,  oblique,  grccnifh  point, 
and  a  little  furrowed  at  the  very  bafe. 

7.  R.  comprejfa.  Flat-fpiked  Hard-gra(s.  Linn.  Suppl. 
114.  Willd.  n.  8.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  12.  Roxb.  Co- 
rom. v.  2.  30.  t.  156.  (Hemarthria  comprefia  ;  Brown 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  207.) — Spike  comprefled,  awl- 
fhaped,  incompletely  jointed.  Joints  two- flowered.  Outer 
glume  of  the  calyx  undivided;  the  points  of  all  the  glumea 


(kraight.  — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Chin2,  and  New  South 
Wales,  about  ponds.  Stems  comprefled,  leafy.  Leaves 
fmooth,  naked,  with  comprclled  (heaths.  A  flalkcd  tuft 
of  /piles,  accompanied  by  a  leafy  involucrum,  fprings  from 
the  upper  (heaths.  Calyx  of  two  valves;  one  of  them  in- 
ternal. 

8.  R.  uncinata.  Hooked  Hard-grafs.  (Hemarthria 
uncinata  ;  Drown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  I.  207.) — Spika 
comprefled,  awl-fhaped,  incompletely  jointed.  Joints  two- 
flowered.  Outer  glume  of  the  calyx  undivided  ;  the  point 
of  the  inner  one  hooked. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
ifland  of  Van  Diemen. 

9.  R.  hirfuta.  Great  Hairy-fpiked  Hard-grafs.  Vahl. 
Symb.  fafc.  1.  11.  Willd.  n.  9.  (Triticum  aegilopoides ; 
Forfk.  ^Egypt-Arab.  26.)  —  Spike  awl-fhaped,  very  hairy. 
Calyx  of  the  perfect  florets  fpreading ;  of  the  male  ones 
elofe-prefTed.  Stem  angular  in  the  upper  part. — Native  of 
Egypt  ;  not  unfrequent  about  Alexandria,  flowering  in 
March.  We  have  fpecimens  from  Dr.  Delile,  who  informs 
us  that  a  figure  of  this  grafs  is  deilined  for  the  great 
work,  defcriptive  of  Egypt,  part  of  which  has  already  ap- 
peared at  Paris.  The  Jlem  is  branched,  rigid,  about  two 
feet  high,  leafy,  jointed,  the  upper  joints  angular,  being 
flattened  at  one  fide,  ltriated,  a  little  roughilh.  Leaves 
involute,  rigid ;  their  (heaths  fmooth,  ftrongly  furrowed, 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  ;  the  upper  ones  fomewhat  in- 
flated. Spite  folitary,  partly  enveloped  in  the  uppermoll 
fheath,  about  three  inches  long,  rather  comprefled.  Glumes 
lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  emarginate,  clothed  externally 
with  copious,  long,  white  hairs. 

10.  R.  Cymlachne.  Boat-valved  Hard-grafs.  Willd. 
n.  10.  (Cymbachne  ciliata  ;  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  6.  36.) — 
Spikes  in  pairs,  flowering  at  one  fide  only.  Calyx  of  the 
perfect  florets  with  an  inner,  boat-like  glume.  Leaves 
fringed  at  the  bafe. — Found  by  Koenig  in  Bengal.  A 
(lender  grafs,  a  foot  high,  with  feveral,  fimple  or  branched, 

Jlems  ;  the  latter  bearing  one  leaf,  the  others  leaflefs.  Leaves 
fhort,  thin,  fringed  at  the  margin,  above  the  fheath,  with 
long,  white,  feparate  hairs  ;  (heath  abrupt,  pale-brown  at 
the  fummit,  fringed.  Spites  terminal,  in  pairs,  linear,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  fome  confiding  of  perfeft,  the  others 
of  female,  flowers.  Common  Jl  all  linear,  membranous,  flat 
at  the  back,  with  three  longitudinal  furrows ;  zigzag,  with 
alternate  hollows,  in  front.  Calyx  of  the  perfeS  flowers  of 
two  valves,  fingle-flowered,  both  of  them  parallel  and  ex- 
pofed  to  view,  clofe-preffed  to  the  common  ftalk,  or  re- 
ceptacle ;  the  outermoll  valve  linear,  obtufe,  fringed  at  the 
back  ;  innermoft  half-ovate,  acute,  boat-fhaped,  greatly 
comprefled,  ltriated,  coloured,  fringed  at  the  back,  in- 
clofing   the  corolla.      Anthers  and  fligmas   black.      Female 

flowers  with  a  fingle-valved,  clofe-prelled,  ovate,  fringed 
calyx,  (lightly  cloven  at  the  point.  Corolla  and  Jlamens 
wanting.     Stigmas  longer  than  in  the  former.     Retzius. 

11.  R.  Coelorachis.  Hollow-flalked  Hard-grafs.  Forft. 
Prodr.  9.  Willd.  n.  II. — "Spike round,  flowering  at  one 
fide  only.  Florets  in  pairs  ;  one  of  them  (talked.  Calyx 
of  two  valves." — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Tanna.  We  have 
fecu  no  fpecimen.  Mr.  Brown  mentions  this  as  one  of  the 
few  certain  Rottbolliie,  according  to  his  own  drift  limitation 
of  the  genus.  We  prefume,  from  the  name,  that  Forftei 
had  originally  confidcrod  this  plant  as  conllitiiting  a  diftincl 
genus  ;  and  that  he  named  it  111  alluiion  to  the  hollows  of  the 
common  receptacle  ;  which,  nevcrthclels,  are  proper  to 
Rottbollia. 

12.  R.  dimidiata.  Half-fpikcd  Hard-^rafs.  Linn. 
Suppl.  114,  excluding  the  fynonym.    Willd.  n.  12. — Spik' 
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comprefled,  flowering  at  one  fide  ;  ftriated  with  undulating 
lines  at  the  other.  Flowers  two  to  each  joint,  one  rather 
above  the  other,  with  fhort  abrupt  fcales  at  their  bafe. — 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  the  Brafils,  in  fandy 
ground.  Whether  Thunberg's  Cape  plant  be  the  fame,  we 
are  not  certain,  there  being  fome  confufion  between  our 
Rotcb'ullia  and  the  Panic um  dimidiatum  of  Linnaeus  ;  which 
latter  we  have  never  feen,  but  Koenig  and  Retzius  infilled 
on  their  being  two  very  different  things.  R.  dimidiate!  is  a 
ftout,  branched,  fmooth  grafs,  with  very  broad,  obtufe, 
fpreading  leaves,  whofe  (heaths,  like  thejlem,  are  very  much 
comprefled.  Spites  feveral,  on  folitary  or  cluttered,  fimple, 
axillary  and  terminal,  ttalks,  two  or  three  inches  long,  about 
their  own  length.  Each  fpike  is  tapering,  (tout,  jointed, 
curioufly  ftriated  at  the  back,  with  alternately  curved  and 
recurved  lines  ;  bearing,  at  the  oppofite  fide,  on  each  joint, 
two  angular^?owirrx,  one  elevated  above  the  other,  and  each 
accompanied  by  a  fhort  fcale  at  the  bafe.  The  ttructure  of 
the  flowers  we  have  not  been  able  to  examine. 

13.  R.  exallata.  Tall  Hard-grafs.  Linn.  Suppl.  114. 
Willd.  n.  13.  Brown  Prodr.  n.  1.  Roxb.  Corom.  v.  2. 
30.  t.  157.  (Stegoliacochinchinenfis ;  Loureir.  Cochincli. 
51,  on  the  authority  of  a  fpecimen  from  the  author,  in  the 
fiankfian  herbarium.) — Spike  round,  flowering  on  every 
fide,  beardlefs.  Glumes  obtufe,  rough  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon receptacle.  Leaves  and  their  (heaths  hairy. — Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  Cochinchina.  A  tall  grafs, 
with  a  {oXi<LJiem.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  furrowed,  be(prinkled 
with  elevated  points,  each  bearing  a  brittle.  Spikes  iolitary, 
lateral,  four  or  five  inches  long. 

14.  R.  formofa.  Silky  Hard-grafs.  Brown  n.  2. — 
"  Spike  round,  flowering  on  every  fide  ;  its  joints,  as  well 
as  the  outer  glumes  of  the  perfect  flowers,  filky  ;  thofe  of 
the  neuter  ones  fmoothilh  and  empty." — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

15.  R.  perforata.  Perforated  Hard-grafs.  Roxb.  Co- 
rom. v.  2.  43.  t.  182-. — Spike  round,  flowering  on  every 
fide,  beardlefs.  Glumes  obtufe,  fmooth.  Common  re- 
ceptacle perforated  in  each  joint,  between  the  oppofite 
flowers.  Leaves  fmooth.  Sheaths  woolly  at  their  fummit. 
— Native  of  low  rich  pafture-ground  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  but  rare.  Root  fibrous.  Stems  feveral,  about  two 
feet  high,  erect,  round,  jointed,  folid,  (lender,  fmooth, 
leafy.  Leaves  (mall,  narrow,  fmooth,  except  at  their 
edges.  Sheaths  very  woolly  at  the  fummit  within,  which 
woollinefs  extends  a  little  way  up  the  leaf.  Spiles  folitary, 
(talked,  terminal  and  axillary,  (lender,  erect,  four  or  five 
inches  long.  Flowers  two  to  each  of  the  lower  joints,  op- 
pofite ;  one  to  each  ot  the  upper  ones ;  fometimes  all  per- 
fect ;  fometimes  many  of  them  have  Jlamens  only.  This, 
like  moft  of  the  other  fpecies,  is  a  coarfe  grafs,  not  eaten 
by  cattle. 

16.  R.  corymbofa.  Corymbofe  Hard-graf?.  Linn. 
Suppl.  114.  Willd.  n.  14.  Roxb.  Corom.  v.  2.  42. 
t.181.  (R.  punctata;  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  12.  jEgilops 
exaltata ;  Linn.  Mant.  575.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  2.  27. 
Ophiurus  corymbofa  ;  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  207.) 
— Spikes  aggregate,  thread-fhaped,  fmooth.  Glume  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  obtufe,  undivided,  with  reticulated  depreflions. 
— Native  of  ditches  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  an  well  as  of 
the  tropical  region  of  New  Holland.  Thejlem  is  tall,  round, 
leafy,  finely  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  flat,  with  long 
fmooth  (heaths.  Spikes  purplilh,  many  together,  (lender,  in 
tufts,  on  fimple  or  compound,  fmooth,  cylindrical  (talks, 
from  the  (heaths  of  the  fhort  uppermoft  leaves.  Glume  of 
each  calyx  the  length  «f  the  joint,  a  little  fpreading,  at 


lead  in  the  dry  fpecimen,  and  curioufly  reticulated  at  the 
outfide. 

17.  R.  digitata.  Finger-fpiked  Hard-grafs.  Sm.  Fl. 
Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  73.  t.  92.  — Spikes  terminal,  cluttered. 
Receptacle  angular,  rough.  Flowers  partly  (talked. 
Glumes  keeled,  taper-pointed.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  hairy. 
Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  the  low  country  about  the 
bafe  ot  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  This  is  a  large  grafs, 
three  feet  high,  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  perennial. 
Stem  branched,  leafy,  round,  (mooth.  Leaves  a  foot  01 
more  in  length,  moderately  fpreading,  fiat,  acute,  rather 
glaucous,  with  a  pale  central  rib  ;  their  upper  fide  rough, 
and  often  hairy  ;  their  (heaths  long,  clofe,  ribbed,  dotted 
and  hairy.  Stipula  of  a  few  fhort  hairs.  Spikes  feveral, 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  erect,  forming  an  oblong 
tuft  at  the  top  of  the  ftem  :  rarely  folitary.  Receptacle,  or 
common  Jla/k,  of  each  zigzag,  angular,  rough-edged,  every 
joint  accompanied  at  its  concave  fmooth  fide  by  two  flowers, 
one  fellile,  the  other  on  a  ftout,  angular,  club-like  (talk, 
half  the  length  of  the  correfponding  joint.  Calyx  of  two 
unequal,  awl-(haped,  rough-keeled  valves  ;  that  of  the 
(talked  flower  containing  two  florets,  one  of  which  is  male  ; 
that  of  the  feflile  flower  only  a  folitary  floret,  fometimes 
perfect,  fometimes  furnifhed  merely  with  Jlamens.  Corolla 
in  all  the  florets  of  two  pellucid  white  glumes,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx.     Anthers  andfligmas  yellow. 

18.  R.  muricata.  Prickly  Hard-grafs.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafc.  3.  12.  Willd.  n.  15.  (./Egilops  muricata;  lb. 
fafc.  2.  27.) — "Spikes  round,  feveral  together,  on  long 
ttalks.  Calyx  fringed  with  prickles ;  the  neutral  ones 
cloven." — Found  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  by  Koenig. — Stems 
angular,  leafy.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  fringed.  Spikes  ax- 
illary, two  or  three  together,  thicker  than  in  R.  exaltata, 
each  on  a  long  (talk.  Calyx  (lightly  downy,  fringed  with 
marginal  prickles. 

19.  R.  fanguinea.  Red-flowered  Hard-grafs.  Retz. 
Obf. /falc.  3.  25.  Willd.  n.  16.  —Spikes  axillary,  alternate, 
italked,  approximated.  Corolla  awned  at  the  bale. — Native 
of  China. — Stem  femi-cylindrical,  jointed,  leafy  ;  the  upper 
joints  invefted  with  dilated,  hood-like  (heaths,  from  each  of 
which  iprings  a  folitary  (pike,  on  a  long  (talk,  the  latter 
concealed  bv  the  (heath.  Spikes  thread-fhaped.  Flowers 
alternate.  Corolla  red,  with  a  long  awn  from  its  bafe. 
Retzius's  defcription  of  a  braciea,  as  well  as  of  the  parts  of 
the  (lower,  is  not  clear  to  us  without  a  fpecimen.  He  fays 
this  grafs  has  entirely  the  afpedt  of  an  Andropogon. 

R.  monandra,  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1.  27.  t.  39.  f.  I.  Lec- 
cion.  52,  feems  rather  a  fpecies  ot  Nardus,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  N.  arijlata  of  LinnxuE,  under  which  name  it  was 
fent  to  Mr.  Davall,  by  fignor  Molineri,  from  Piedmont. 
See  NARDUS,  11.  2,  where  Cavanilles  may  fafely  be  cited. 

ROTTE,  in  Geography.     See  Rotai. 

ROTTELN,  atownof  the  duchy  ot  Baden;  five  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Bale. 

ROTTEN  Stone,  in  Mineralogy,  a  decompofed  ftone, 
ufed  for  polifhing.     See  Tripoli. 

ROTTENBACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  territory  of  Nuremberg;  three  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lauf. 

ROTTENBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria;  i+milesN.N.W. 
of  Landfhut. 

ROTTENDEAN,  a  village  of  England,  in  SufTex, 
very  near  the  fea,  and  frequented  for  fea-bathing  j  four  miles 
S.  of  Brighthclmftone. 

ROTTENEG,  a  town  of  Aullria ;  13  miles  S.W.  01 
Freyttatt. 

ROTTENMANN,  atownof  the  duchy  of  Stiria;  20 

miles 
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miles  N.W.   of  Judenburg.      N.  lat.  47°  26'.      E.  long. 
1 40  8'. 

ROTTENNESS,  Pltredo.     See  Putrefaction. 
ROTTENSTEIN,   in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the   circle   of  Konigingratz  ;  eight   miles   W.N.W.   of 
Geyerfberg. 

ROTTERDAM.  See  Anamooka. 
Rotterdam,  a  fortrefi:  in  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  near 
Macaffar,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  It  lies  about  800  feet 
from  the  beach,  oppolite  to  the  road  of  MacafTar,  where  a 
pier-head  extends,  which  ferves  for  unloading  of  the  (hips, 
and  clofe  to  which  there  are  15  or  16  feet  of  water.  The 
church  is  a  neat  building,  and  has  room  for  200  perfous. 
The  walls  of  the  fortrefs  are  high  and  ftrong,  and  conftrufted 
of  rock-Hone.  See  Vlaardinces. — Alio,  a  fmall  ifland 
in  the  gulf  of  Manaar,  near  the  W.  coalt  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ;  10  miles  N.  of  Manaar Alfo,  a  town  of  Ame- 
rica, in  New  York,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Oneida  lake.  —  Alfo, 
a  city  and  fea-port  of  Holland,  iituatcd  on  a  river  named 
"  Rotter,"  where  it  joins  the  Meufe.  This  place  had  the 
pnsileges  of  a  city  not  long  after  the  year  1270.  It  has 
been  accuitomed  to  hold  the  lirft  rank  in  the  ailembly  of  the 
Hates  among  the  fmall  cities  of  Holland  ;  and  next  to  Am- 
iterdam  it  ufed  to  be  reckoned  the  richeft  and  moll  flourifh- 
ing  city  of  the  whole  ilate,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
its  harbour,  where  depth  of  water  allowed  the  largell  vellels 
to  enter,  and  canals  facilitated  their  loading  and  unloading 
at  the  warehoufes  of  the  merchant*.  The  port  of  Rotterdam 
was  more  frequented  by  Britifli  traders  than  that  of  Am- 
Iterdam,  becaufe  when  vefiels  had  weighed  anchor,  one  tide 
brought  them  out  to  fea.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
are  the  town-houfe,  the  bank,  the  Ealt  and  Weft  India 
houies,  the  arfenal,  and  fome  of  the  churches,  particularly 
that  dedicated  to  St.  Laurens.  On  the  E.  fide  of  the  city 
are  a  large  bafin  and  dock,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  and 
launching  vefiels  in  the  fervice  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  The  magiftracy  conliits  of  a  council  of  24, 
out  of  which  are  elected  four  burgomafters,  a  grand  bailift, 
and  feven  cchcvins.  Belides  the  magiftracy  of  the  city,  here 
are  alfo  three  other  tribunals,  viz,  the  college  of  the  grand 
bailiff,  or  dyckgrave  of  Schieland,  and  council,  compofed 
partly  of  nobility  and  partly  of  the  cities  of  Rotterdam, 
Goude,  and  Schiedam,  that  hold  their  afTembhes  at  Rot- 
terdam, in  a  houfe  called  Landhuys,  whole  bufinef-  it  is 
to  inlpett  the  dykes,  fuperintend  the  roads  and  canals,  and 
take  care  of  every  thing  that  pertain*  to  the  environs  of  the 
city  ;  the  fecond  tribunal  is  that  of  the  judges  of  Schieland, 
whole  junfdidtion  extends  over  what  does  not  belong  parti- 
cularly to  the  magistrates  of  cities ;  the  third  is  the  college 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  for  the  Meule,  who  have  a 
houfe  appropriated  to  that  bufinefs.  Rotterdam  was  the 
birth-place  of  Erafmus,  and  it  is  faid  that  his  ltatue  itill 
remains,  and  alio  the  houfe  in  which  he  was  born.  The 
ftreets  are  long  and  generally  narrow,  and  the  foot  pave- 
ment is  only  diftiiigiulhed  by  a  clean  line  of  bricks  ;  the  po- 
pulation is  eftimated  at  about  48,000  people  ;  30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Amfterdam.     N.  lat.  51    55'.     E.  long.  4.0  24'. 

ROTTES,  a  town  of  Norway;  50  miles  N.  E.  of 
Romldal. 

ROTTI,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  the  coaft 
of  Friuli.     N.  lat.  45 J  45'.     E.  long.  12    </. 

ROTTINGEN, 'a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg,  on  the  Tauber  ;  13  miles  W.N.W.  ot  Rotten- 
burg. 

ROTTE,  a  river  of  Auflria,  which  rum  ii.to  the  Danube, 
fix  miles  above  Lint/. 

ROTTLERA,  in  Botany,  is  to  called  in  honour  of  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Rottler,  Danifh  miflionary  at  Tranquebar,  who 
like  feveral  of  his  brethren  in  that  remote  fituation,  ha» 
alleviated  his  more  ferious  occupations  with  the  ftudy  of 
plants  ;  and,  befides  acquiring  himfelf  a  confiderable  know- 
ledge of  botany,  has  been  eminently  ferviceable  to  the 
fcience,  by  his  communications  to  his  European  friends. 
The  original  Rottkra  of  Willdenow  proving  the  identical 
Trewia  nudiflora  of  Linna:us,  the  prefent,  cliolen  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, has  been  received  fubferfucntly  by  Willdenow,  at 
well  as  in  Hort.  Kew.  Thus  the  Rottkra  of  Vahl,  in  his 
Enumeratio,  v.  1.  87,  is  fuperfeded,  and  if  a  good  genus, 
mult    have    another    name. — Roxb.    Coromand.    v.   2.  36. 

Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  832.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  406 

Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  hofandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricocce, 
Linn.     Euphorbia,  Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf ;  tube  fhort  j 
limb  in  four  deep,  ovate,  reflexed  fegments  ;  the  two  oppo- 
fite  ones  rather  the  fmalleit.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments 
between  thirty  and  forty,  capillary,  erett,  inferted  into  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  and  about  the  length  of  its  limb  ;  anthers 
linear,  cloven  at  each  end. 

Female,  on  a  feparate  tree,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  bell- 
fhaped,  with  four  erect  teeth.  Cor.  none.  Pifl.  Germen 
fuperior,  ovate,  powdery  ;  ttyles  three,  reflexed  ;  ftigmas 
feathery.  Poic.  Capfule  roundifh,  powdery,  three-lobed, 
three-celled,  three-valved,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of 
each  valve.     Seeds  folitary,  globofe. 

Ell'.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  deeply  four-cleft,  reflexed.  Co- 
rolla none.      Stamens  thirty  to  forty. 

Female.  Calyx  four-toothed,  erect.  Corolla  none.  Styles 
three.  Capfule  fuperior,  three-lobed,  three-celled.  Seeds 
folitary. 

1.  R.  tinSoria.  Dyer's  Rottlera.  Roxb.  Corom.  v.  2. 
36.  t.  168. — Native  ot  the  inland  mountainous  parts  of  the 
circars  of  Hindooftan,  dowering  in  the  cold  feafon.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh never  found  it  any  where  elfe.  This  is  a  middle- 
fi/.ed,  creft,  branching  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked, 
elliptic-oblong,  acute,  entire,  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  three-ribbed  and  veiny  ;  nearly  fmooth  above  ; 
downy  beneath  ;  furnillicd  at  their  bafe  with  two  brown 
glands.  Footjlalhs  round,  downy,  from  one  to  three  inches 
long.  Flowers  fmall,  in  clutters,  about  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  axillary  and  terminal  ;  the  latter  branched.  Cap- 
Jules  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cherry,  clothed  with  abundance  of 
deep  red  granular  powder,  ealily  rubbed  off.  This  powder 
is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  being  much  eltcemcd, 
efpecially  among  the  Moors,  for  dyeing  lilk  of  a  deep, 
bright,  very  beautiful  and  durable,  full-orange  or  (lame- 
colour.  When  the  caplules  are  ripe,  in  February  or  March, 
they  are  gathered,  and  the  powder  carefully  brufhed  off. 
It  is  preferved  without  any  further  procefs,  and  is  fold  to 
the  merchants  trading  t.>  Hydrabad,  and  other  inland  parts. 
Tin-  fubltance  is  but  little  acted  upon  by  water,  except 
with  the  admixture  of  alkaline  falts,  when  it  gives  out  a 
very  deep  blood-red  colour.  To  fpirits  it  communicates  a 
rich,  deep,  reddifll  flame-colour  ;  but  in  ncithci  inftance  does 
it  diflolve,  the  grains  remaining  entire,  like  (and.  The  in- 
habitants know  tins  powder  by  the  name  ot  Walfunta-gunda, 
and  life  it  in  the  following  manner.  To  tour  parts  ui 
Wqjfunta-gunda  are  added  one  of  alum,  and  two  o]  fait  oi 
i  ida,  native  barilla.  Thefe  are  rubbed  well  together,  with 
a  portion  of  exprefled  oil  of  Sefamum,  lo  In. all  as  hardly  to 
In-  perceived.  When  well  mixed,  the  whole  is  put  into 
boiling  water,  in  quantity  proportioned  lo  the  lilk  which  » 

to  be  dyed,   and   kept    boiling    Imartly,    more 
according  to  the   (hade  required.      The  filk  is  turned  fre- 
quently, to  re::dcr  the  colour  uniform. 

ROTTO, 
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ROTTOCOMB,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in 
Bornou  ;  8  miles  S.  of  Bornou. 

ROTTOFREDO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza  ; 
5  miles  W.  of  Piacenza. 

ROTTOLO,  in  Commerce,  a  weight  ufed  in  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  At  Aleppo,  and  its  port  Scanderoon,  the 
cantaro  contains  ioo  rottoli,  each  of  which  is  fnbdivided 
into  1 2  ounces,  or  720  drachms  ;  the  great  cantaro  of  Tripoli 
contains  175  rottoli,  and  the  zurlo  conlilts  of  27A  rottoli. 
This  rottolo,  with  which  molt  forts  of  goods  are  weighed, 
weighs  5IDS.  avoirdupois  nearly.  The  rottolo  with  which  the 
filks  from  Tripoli,  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  are  weighed,  con- 
fifts  of  700  drachms,  anfwering  to  4-J  avoirdupois.  The 
rottolo  ufed  in  weighing  the  Perfian  filks  contains  680 
drachms,  or  nearly  44  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  rottolo  of  Da- 
mafcus,  with  which  brafs,  camphor,  benzoin,  fpikenard, 
balfam  of  Mecca,  and  other  drugs  are  weighed,  contains 
600  drachms,  or  4^  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Five  rottoli,  or  3600 
drachms,  make  what  is  called  a  vefno  ;  which  fee.  At  Saide, 
in  Syria,  (the  ancient  Sidon,)  filk  and  fattin  yarn  are  weighed 
with  the  rottolo  of  Damafcus,  of  600  drachms  ;  100  fuch 
rottoli  anfwering  to  about  410  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Heavy 
goods  are  weighed  with  the  rottolo  of  Acre,  100  of  which 
are  =  482  lbs.  avoirdupois.  At  Conftantinople,  the  can- 
taro, or  quintal,  contains  44  okes,  or  100  rottoli ;  and  the 
cantaro  weighs  about  1234  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  oke  2  lbs. 
13  oz.,  and  the  rottolo  194  oz.,  and  the  chcquee  1 1-^  oz. 
avoirdupois.  At  Leghorn,  the  rottolo  is  3  lbs.  At  Naples, 
the  cantaro  groflo  contains  100  rottoli,  each  weighing  33  j 
ounces  of  the  gold  and  filver  weight,  or  31^  ounces  avoir- 
dupois. Hence  28  rottoli  =  55lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  the 
cantaro  groflo  =  196^  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  cantaro  pic- 
colo is  ==  106  lbs.  avoirdupois  nearly. 

In  Sicily  thefe  different  weights  are  ufed,  viz.  the  rottolo 
groflo  of  33  ounces,  the  rottolo  fotile  of  30  ounces,  and  the 
libra,  or  pound  of  12  ounces.  10  lbs.  of  Sicily  =  7  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois nearly  ;  and,  therefore,  40  rottoli  grofli,  or  44  rot- 
toli lotile  =  77lbs.  avoirdupois.  A  cantaro  groflo  con- 
tains 100  rottoli  grofii,  or  1924  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  a  cantaro 
fotile  is  100  rottoli  fottili,  and  is  =  175  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
At  Smyrna,  the  cantaro,  or  kintal,  contains  45  okes,  or  100 
rottoli.  The  batman  is  6  okes,  or  2400  drachms  ;  and  the 
oke  is  400  drachms,  and  the  rottolo  =  180  drachms.  The 
cantaro  of  45  okes  weighs  123  lbs.  4  oz.  avoirdupois; 
and,  therefore,  the  oke  is  =  2  lbs.  II  oz.  13  drs.  avoirdu- 
pois. At  Tripoli,  the  cantaro  weight  contains  100  rottoli, 
each  of  6  ounces,  or  1  28  termini  ;  this  cantaro  anfwers  to 
168  lbs.  pefo  fotile  of  Venice,  or  about  12  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois. At  Tunis,  the  cantaro  contains  100  rottoli,  each  of 
16  Tunis  ounces,  and  weighs  about  m  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
Kelly's  Cambiil.     See  Weight. 

ROTULA,  in  Anatomy,  the  patella  or  knee-pan.  See 
Extremities. 

Rotula,  Dijlocaiions  and  Fractures  of,  in  Surgery.  See 
Fracture,  and  Luxation. 

ReTULA,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the 
echini  marini,  of  the  general  clafs  of  the  placentse.  The 
characters  of  the  rotuke  are,  that  they  are  flat  (hells  in  form 
of  a  cake,  compoled  of  various  flat  pieces,  and  formed  into 
a  round,  fomething  like  that  of  a  wheel,  but  wanting  one  or 
more  parts  of  its  outer  ring,  and  radiated  or  dentated  ;  their 
mouth  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  bafe,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  anus  in  the  third  region  <af  the  axis,  and  marked  with 
a  cinquefoil  flower  at  the  fummit.  The  great  obvious  cha- 
racter is,  however,  the  dentated  edge.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  two  known  fpecies. 


Rotula,  in  Ichthyology,  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  faber,  or  doree. 

ROTULI    Magni  Ingrrfjator.      See  InGROSSATOR. 

ROTULORUM  Custos.     See  Custos. 

ROTULUS,  a  roll.     See  Roll. 

Rotulus  Contrar'ientmm.  The  earl  of  Lancafter  taking 
part  with  the  barons  againfl:  king  Edward  II.,  it  was  not 
thought  fit,  in  refpeft  of  their  power,  to  call  them  rebels  or 
traitors,  but  only  contrarients  ;  accordingly,  we  have  a  record 
of  thofe  times  called  rotulus  contraricntium. 

Rotulus  IVintonia,  an  exact  furvey  of  all  England,  by 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  made  under  king  Alfred, 
not  unlike  that  of  Domefday. 

It  was  thus  called,  becaufe  anciently  kept  at  Wincheftcr 
among  other  records  of  the  kingdom. 

ROTUNDA  Fenestra,  in  Anatomy,  an  opening  of  the 
cochlea  into  the  tympanum.      See  Ear. 

Rotunda  Ligament  a  Uteri,  two  fibrous  cords  afcending 
from  the  uterus,  and  pafiing  through  the  abdominal  rings. 
See  Generation. 

ROTUNDO.     See  Rotondo. 

ROTUNDUM  Foramen,  in  Anatomy,  an  opening  of 
the  fphenoid  bone.     See  Cranium. 

ROTUNDUS,  a  name  given  to  feveral  mufcles  from  the 
roundnefs  of  their  body. 

Such  are  the  rotundas  major,  called  alfo  teres  major,  and 
the  rotundas  minor,  called  alio  teres  minor,  and  tranfverfalis. 

RoTUNDUS,  Pronator  Radii.      See  PRONATOR. 

ROTZ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Aultria ;  24  miles  N. 
of  Tulln. 

ROTZHOF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the  river 
Muehr  ;    16  miles  S.  of  Gratz. 

ROU,  or  Pulo  Rou,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea, 
near  the  coalt  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  6°  43'.  E.  long, 
1020  10'. 

ROUAD.     See  Ruad. 

ROUAGE,  Battery  en.     See  Battery. 

ROUAITHA,  in  Geography.      See  RoAITHA. 

ROUALTHA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas  ;    108  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mecca. 

ROVANIEMI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Ulea,  on  the  Kemi ;   55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tornea. 

ROUARA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Guiana. 

ROVASIO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sefia  ;   15  miles  N.  of  Vercelli. 

ROVATO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mela  ;    10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brefcia. 

ROUBAIX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dittritt  of  Lille  ; 
6milesN.E.  of  Lille.  The  place  contains  8091,  and  the 
canton  13,761  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  40  kiliometres, 
in  four  communes. 

ROUBAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas; 
40  miles  S.  of  Calaat  el  Moilah. 

ROUBBIE',  in  Commerce,  a  gold  coin  of  Turkey, 
which  is  one-third  of  the  fequin,  called  Mahbub.  See 
Sequin. 

ROUCOU,  or  Rocou,  otherwife  called  Annotto  and  Or- 
lean,  is  a  red  dye,  formed  in  maifes,  from  the  pellicles  of  the 
feeds  of  an  American  tree.  That  which  is  commonly  met  with 
among  us  is  moderately  hard  and  dry,  of  a  brown  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  a  dull  red  within.  Labat  informs  us, 
that  the  Indians  prepare  a  dye  of  this  fort  much  fuperior 
to  that  which  is  brought  to  us  ;  of  a  bright  Alining  red 
colour,  almoft  equal  to  carmine.  For  this  purpofe,  inftead 
of  fteeping  and  fermenting  the  feeds  in  water,  they  rub  them 
with  the  hands,  previouflv  dipt  in  oil,  till  the  pellicles  come 
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off  and  are  reduced  into  a  clear  palte,  which  is  (craped  off 
from  the  hands  with  a  knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf,  in  the 
fhade,  to  dry.  De  Laet,  in  his  notes  on  Marcgrave's  Na- 
tural Hiflory  of  Bralil,  mentions  two  kinds  of  roucou,  or 
annotto  ;  one  of  a  permanent  crimlon  colour,  uicd  as  a 
fucus,  and  another  which  gives  a  colour  inclining  more  to 
that  of  faffron.  This  lall,  which  is  our  annotto,  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  firlt  fort  with  certain  refinous 
matters,  and  with  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the  tree.  See 
Annotto. 

ROUELLE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  which 
rifes  near  Le  Quelnoy,  and  runs  into  the  Scheldt,  at  Valen- 
ciennes. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  fituated  on  the  Seine  ;  before  the  revo- 
lution the  capital  of  Normandy,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop  ; 
13  polls  S,W.  of  Amiens.  The  place  contains  87,000,  and 
its  fix  cantons  87,000  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  15  kilio- 
metres,  in  one  commune.  Rouen  is  large  and  commercial, 
has  feveral  manufactures,  particularly  ot  cotton,  and  con- 
tains 36  parim  churches.  In  the  market-place  is  a  llatue  of 
the  celebrated  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  burnt  here  by  the 
Englifli  for  a  witch.  In  1117,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  Englilh  in  a  battle  fought  here,  the  city  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  England,  as  a  part  of  Normandy  ; 
but  in  the  year  1204,  it  was  furrendered  to  the  king  of 
France.  In  1418,  Henrv  V.  of  England  commenced  a  iiege 
which  laded  five  months  ;  the  inhabitants  defending  the  city 
with  perfevering  tirmnefs  and  ardour,  and  enduring  the  moll 
fevere  hardfhips  ;  but  they  were  at  lall  obliged  to  furrender, 
on  condition  of  paying  34^,000  crowns  of  gold,  and  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who  entered  on  the 
19th  of  January  1419.      N.  lat.  490  26'.      E.  long.  1°  10'. 

Rouen,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  made  ufe  of  to  fignify 
after-grafs,  or  the  hay  made  from  this  fort  of  grafs.  It  is 
fometimes  written  Rotuet.     See  After-Gio/s. 

This  fort  of  preferved  grafs  is  now  found  by  many  farmers, 
in  different  diflndls,  to  be  of  vail  utility  and  advantage  in  the 
fpring  feafon  for  the  fupport  of  fome  part  of  their  flore- 
fheep  (lock,  as  that  of  the  ewes  during  the  lambing-time,  and 
thofe  other  fheep  which  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Bevan  has  a  high  opinion  of 
the  great  value  and  ufe  of  this  kind  of  grafs,  fometimes  prc- 
ferving  the  quantity  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  acres  of  it  in 
an  excellent  Hate  for  the  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  early  fpring. 
And  near  Swaffham,  in  the  fame  county,  Mr.  Mafon  is  in 
the  practice  of  keeping  grafs  of  this  nature  from  the  end  of 
July,  and  not  turning  at  all  into  it  until  early  in  the  fpring 
of  the  following  year,  when  the  fattening  bullocks  and  (hecp, 
which  have  had  hay  during  the  winter,  are  put  into  it. 
The  old  grafs  is  fuund  to  nurfe  up  a  great  bite  of  young 
growth,  and  both  together  carry  on  the  bullocks  111  a  very 
favourable  manner  ;  it  is  alfo  excellent  tor  fheep  ;  nothing 
at  fuch  a  feafon  is  fuppoicd  to  equal  it.  At  Burnham,  on 
an  expofed  piece  of  thirteen  acres  of  this  (ort  of  grafs,  open 
to  the  fea,  and  the  north-call  wind,  which  Mr.  Overman  kept 
from  Midfummer,  ten  (eon-  and  Gxteen  ewes  and  their 
lambs  were  turned  in  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  it  kepi 
them  w«ll  a  whole  month.  It  is  afferted,  that  they  would 
have  been  ball  Itarved  without  it  ;  but  that  by  means  of  it 
they  were  fully  fupportcd,  to  the  furprife  of  many  who  faw 
them  feeding.      This  piece  was  fully  lathed \n  every  part. 

The  fame  fyftcm  of  practice  is  alfo  found  equally  uh-ful 
and  important  in  the  county  of  Eflex.  Mr.  Kite  her,  of  this 
diltridl,  is  in  the  habit  of  laying  up  a  pallure  of  this  fort  01 
fpring  food  for  his  fheep,  finding  it  of  fuch  aftonifhiug  ufe, 
that  he  is  determined  not  to  be  without  io  great  a  rcfourcc. 


And  at  Ongar,  Mr.  Dyer  (huts  up  grafs  for  the  ufe  of  his 
fheep,  both  ewes  and  lambs,  in  March  and  the  following 
month  :  it  is  found  that  the  young  grafs  fhoots  up  with  it 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  that  his. flock  does  better  on 
it  than  on  turnips.  Alfo  at  Gostield,  Mr.  Thurlow  (huts 
up  a  fpaee  of  grafs  from  the  beginning  of  September  to 
the  lambing-time,  and  finds  it  of  very  confiderable  advantage 
to  his  flock. 

ROVER.     See  Pirate. 

ROVERBELLA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy;  12 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Mantua. 

ROVEREDO,  or  Rovereitii,  a  town  of  the  county 
of  Tyrol,  with  a  flrong  citadel,  built  by  the  lords  of  Caftel- 
barco  ;  but  in  the  year  1414.  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Venetians,  from  whom  Maximilian  I.  wreiled  it  again  by  the 
fword,  and  incorporated  it  with  the  county  of  Tyrol.  This 
town  has  a  manufacture  of  fine  filk,  and  carries  on  a  great 
trade.  The  wme  produced  in  this  traft  is  called  "  Goccia 
d'uro,"  or  golden  drops.  On  Sept.  4th,  1796,  Roveredo 
was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  battle  in  which  the  Au- 
flrians  loil  7000  prifoners,  25  pieces  of  cannon,  50  waggons, 
and  7  ftandards  ;  8  miles  S.E.  of  Trent.  N.  lat.  45"  53'. 
E.  long.  1 1"  3'. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France  before  the  revo- 
lution, about  25  leagues  in  length,  and  18  in  breadth,  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Languedoc,  on  the  W.  by  Quercy, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Auvergne.  The  land,  though  not  very 
fertile,  produces  much  wood,  and  here  are  mines  of  copper, 
iron,  fulphur,  vitriol,  &c.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tarn  and  the  Lot.  The  capital  city  was  Rhodez.  It  now 
forms  the  department  of  the  Aveyron. 

ROVERO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ;  9  miles 
E.  of  Cifmone. 

ROVERSANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rubicon  ;   20  miles  W.  of  Rimini. 

ROVERSCIO,  Al,  or  Per  Rover/do,  Ital.  in  Mufn; 
reverfed,  inverted.     See  Rivolgimfxto,  and  Rivoltare. 

ROVES,  in  Ship-Building,  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  iron  with 
a  hole  punched  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  nail  goes, 
where  it  is  clenched,  and  binds  together  the  boards  of  pin- 
naces, yawls,  &c. 

ROVETTA,  Don  Giovanni  Batista,  in  Biography, 
a  Venetian  compofer,  in  great  favour  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  vice  maeftro  di  cappcllo  ot  St.  Mark's  ca- 
thedral, and  compofer  of  five  or  fix  operas.  He  likewile 
was  author  of  Maflcs  and  Aladrigali  a  fci  vo.-i  concertati  :  in 
fcorih^  one  of  them,  we  found  the  instrumental  parts  con- 
lifted  only  of  two  violins,  and  a  bafe,  wholly  different  from 
the  voice-parts  ;  but,  except  an  introduction  or  fymphony 
to  each  movement,  and  fhort  ritornels,  they  had  little  to  do. 
Tli  1  •  madrigals  were  lull  publifhedin  1C25. 

ROUEZ  le  Guillaume,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  de]  artment  of  the  Sarthe  ;  3  miles  S.  of  Sille. 

ROUFFACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  ot  a  canton,  in  the  dill  rift 
of  Colmar.  The  place  contains  3292,  and  the  canton  1  1  ,SS? 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  1  I2;j  kiliometies,  in  eight  com- 
munes. 

ROUFFIGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne;  9  mill  .  S.W.  ofMontignac. 

ROUGE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 

Lower  Loire,   and  chief  place  oi  a  canton,  in  the  diftriot  of 

Chateaubriant.    The  place  contains  2134,  and  the  canton 

7349  11  habitant*,  on  a  territory  of  160    kiliometres,   in  live 
communes. 

Rouge,  Cape,  or  Red  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the   ifland  of    St.  Domingo  ;    four  leagues   W.   of    Point 

Ifabellica. 
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Ifabellica.— Alfo,  a  cape  called  "  Ras  el  Hamrah,"  on  the 
coaft  of  Algiers.     N.  lat.  370  5'.     E.  long,   f  42'. 

Rouge  River,  a  river  of  America,  in  Louifiana,  fo 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  waters,  which  are  faid  to  tinge 
thofe  of  the  Miflifippi  in  the  time  of  the  floods,  rifes  in 
New  Mexico,  and  after  running  about  600  miles,  joins  the 
Miflifippi  187  miles  above  New  Orleans,  56J  miles  below 
Fort  Rofalie,  receiving  30  miles  from  its  mouth  the  Noir,  or 
black  river.  About  70  leagues  up  Rouge  river  the  French 
had  a  confiderable  poft,  called  Natchitoches,  being  a  fron- 
tier to  the  Spanilh  fettlements.  Tobacco  of  a  fuperior 
quality  is  cultivated  at  this  polt  in  confiderable  quantities, 
and  fold  at  New  Orleans. 

Rouge  Chapeau,  or  Red  Hat,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of 
North  America.      N.  lat.  460  31'.     W.  long.  550  26'. 

Rovc.E-Croix,  q.  d.   Red  Crofs.     See  Poursuivants. 

HLovGV-Dragon,  q.  d.  Red  Dragon.  See  PouRsui- 
VANTS. 

ROUGEMONT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Baume  ;  feven  miles  N.  of  Baume.  The 
place  contains  1260,  and  the  canton  8290  inhabitants,  on 
a  territory  of  170  kiliometres,  in  26  communes. 

ROUGET,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  French 
to  the  fifh  called  the  lyra  and  capo  by  authors.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  trigla,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  Artedi  by  the 
name  of  the  trigla  with  a  long  bifid  fnout  and  tubulous 
noftrils.     See  Trigla. 

ROUGH,  Roughness,  in  Mechanics.  See  Friction, 
and  Resistance. 

Rough  Cajl'wg.     See  Plastering. 

Rough  Diamond.     See  Diamond. 

Rough  Emerald.     See  Emerald. 

Rough  -leaved  Plants.     See  Plant. 

Rough  Tajle.     See  Taste. 

Rough-TVcc  Rails,  in  Ship-Building,  are  rails  along  the 
vvaift  and  quarters  of  (hips,  nearly  breaft  high,  to  prevent 
perfons  from  falling  overboard.  This  term  originated  from 
the  practice  in  merchant  veflels  of  carrying  their  rough  or 
fpire  gear  in  crutch  irons  along  their  waift. 

Rough  Rider,  a  perfon  who  is  indifpenfably  neceflary 
in  every  cavalry  regiment.  He  is  a  fort  of  non-commil- 
fioned  officer,  and  fhould  always  aflociate  with  the  ferjeants 
in  preference  to  the  private  men. 

Rough  riders  are  the  affiltants  of  the  riding-mafter,  and 
one  fhould  always  be  appointed  to  each  troop.  The  necef- 
fary  qualifications  for  every  rough  rider  (independently  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  horfemanfhip)  are  activity,  zeal, 
and  good  conduft. 

No  rough  rider  ought  to  be  an  officer's  fervant,  as  his 
fituation  places  him  above  the  level  of  common  men. 

Rough  riders  are  generally  paid  five  guineas  a-year  as 
a  compenfation  for  their  trouble ;  they  likewife  receive 
lew.  6d.  from  every  officer  who  learns  to  ride,  and  from 
every  officer  who  has  a  horfe  broke  at  the  riding  fchool. 
This  money  is  divided  equally  amongft  them. 

Every  rough  rider  muft  provide  himfelf  with  a  proper 
lacket  for  the  riding  fchool  bufinefs,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern fixed  upon  in  the  regiment. 

When  it  is  found  abfolutely  neceflary  to  employ  non- 
commiffioned  officers  as  rough  riders,  they  muft  do  as  much 
troop  duty  as  they  can. 

Rough  Horfes,  To,  a  word  in  familiar  ufe  among  the 
dragoons  to  fignify  the  aft  of  breaking  in  horfes,  fo  as  to 
adapt  them  to  military  purpofes. 

Rough  it,  To,  a  cant  word  ufed  among  military  men, 
fignifying  to  face  every  fort  of  hardfhip. 


Rough  Creel,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
runs  into  Green  river, 'N.  lat.  370  12'.      E.  long.  87"  35'. 
Rough  Shelly,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Scotland.     N. 
lat.  c6>  36'.     W.  long.  2°  28'. 

ROUGHCAST  Wash,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  fort  of 
liquid  wafh,  or  application,  employed  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  laid  over  the  furfaces  of  outiide  walls,  or  buildings, 
of  this  nature,  in  order  to  preferve  and  ornament  them. 
It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Vancouver,  in  his  report  of  the  ftate 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Devon,  that  a  wafh  of 
this  kind  is  getting  greatly  into  ufe  in  that  diftrift.  It 
coniifts,  in  this  cafe,  of  four  parts  of  pounded  lime,  thre? 
of  fand,  two  of  pounded  wood-afhes  and  one  of  the  fcoria 
of  iron,  intermixed  very  intimately  together,  and  made 
fufficiently  thin  or  fluid  as  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
brufh.  It  is  remarked,  that  when  dry,  it  gives  to  the 
work  the  appearance  of  new  Portland  ftone,  and  affords 
an  excellent  protection  againft  the  penetrating  force  of  the 
fouth-wefterly  ftorms  in  that  expofed  county.  It  is  alfo 
found  ufeful  for  applying  over  the  outfides  of  ftone  build- 
ings or  walls. 

ROUGHING  Cloth.     See  Cloth. 

ROUGHINGS,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  latter-grafs,  or  aftermath,  and  fometimes  to  coarfe 
paftures.  They  are  always  of  the  coarfe  rough  tufty  kinds, 
when  this  epithet  is  applied  to  them. 

ROUGriY,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which 
falls  with  an  impetuous  current  into  the  Kenmare  river, 
about  two  miles  E.  of  Kenmare  town. 

ROUGIES,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  coaft  of  France, 
being  one  of  the  i^roup  called  the  "  Seven  Iflands."  N. 
lat.  48^54'.     W.  long.  30  21'. 

ROUGNAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creufe  ;  nine  miles  S.  of  Evaux. 

ROUHA.     See  Ourfa. 

ROUHAMON,  in  Botany,  a  Caribbean  name,  retained 
by  Aublet  for  one  of  his  genera.     See  Lasiostoma. 

ROUIA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Syria,  containing 
feven  fine  palaces,  fome  of  which  are  entire,  and  feveral 
churches  built  in  a  fine  ftyle  ;   36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Aleppo. 

ROUJAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Hcrault,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Beziers  j  fix  miles  N.W.  of  Pezenas.  The  place  contains 
1129,  and  the  canton  5720  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of 
135  kiliometres,  in  1 1  communes. 

ROVIGNO,  or  Trevigno,  a  fea-port  town  of  Iftria, 
feated  on  a  rock  which  projefts  into  the  fea,  with  two  har- 
bours capable  of  containing  the  largeft  veflels.  It  con- 
tains about  17,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  fifhermen  and  boat- 
builders.  In  its  vicinity  are  quarries  of  beautiful  marble  j 
68  miles  E.  of  Venice.     N.  lat.   45°  ic/.     E.  long.  130 

45'- 

ROVIGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  Polefine 
di  Rovigo,  on  the  river  Adigetto,  the  fee  of  the  bifhop  of 
Adria,  to  the  decline  of  which  town  it  owes  its  increafe. 
It  was  anciently  called  Buonvico  ;  it  is  funounded  with 
walls,  turrets,  and  battlements.  The  river  divides  it  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  and  to  the  E.  is  a  fortified  caftle. 
Exclufive  of  its  fuburbs,  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  contains  fix  gates,  a  collegiate  and  nine 
other  churches,  together  with  feveral  religious  houfes  and 
hofpitals;  37  miles  S.S.W.  of  Venice.  N.  lat.  450  4'. 
E.  long.  ii°  48'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vin- 
centin,  on  the  Adige  ;   14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vicenza. 

ROU1LLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift of  Angouleme  ;  12  miles  N.W  of  Angouleme.  The 
2  place 
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place  contains  1168,  and  the  canton  13,531  inhabitants,  on 
a  territory  of  2525  kiliometres,  in   19  communes. 

ROUILLE',  Peter  Jllian,  in  Biography,  a  learned 
Jefui',  born  at  Tours  in  1681,  was  educated  in  the  Jefuits 
college  of  that  city,  and  made  his  profeflion  in  the  fociety 
in  17 15.  He  fuccefiivcly  taught  the  languages,  philo- 
foMiy,  and  mathematics  in  its  feminaries.  In  1724  he 
was  called  to  Paris  to  affill  father  Catrou  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  his  Roman  Hiilory.  To  this  work  he  only  con- 
tributed tli-  diilertations.  He  alfo  revifed  and  corrected  the 
work  of  father  d'Orleans,  on  the  revolutions  of  Spain,  and 
had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  "  Memoires  de  Trevoux" 
from  December  1733  t0  February  1 73 7.  He  had  pre- 
vioufly  to  this,  in  1716,  delivered  "  A  Dilcourfe  on  the 
Excellency  and  Utility  of  Mathematics,"  printed  at  Caen 
in  1716.  He  was  author  of  fome  other  works,  and  died, 
highly  refpected  and  elteemed,  in  the  year  1 740. 

ROUILLY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne ;   15  miles  W.  of  Poitiers. 

ROUL,  Roll,  or  Ro<wl,  in  the  Military  Art.  Officers 
of  the  fame  rank,  who  mount  the  fame  guard,  and  take  their 
turns  in  relieving  one  another,  purfuant  to  fome  eftabhfhed 
roller,  as  captains  with  captains,  fubalterns  with  fubalterns, 
and  command  according  to  the  feniority  of  their  commif- 
Gons,   are  faid  to  roul  or  roll. 

ROULADE,  Fr.  in  Millie,  a  divifion  or  pafTage  in  a 
.fong  of  many  notes  to  one  fyllable.  (See  Division  and 
Neume.  )  A  roulade  is  only  an  imitation  of  inllrumental 
melody,  either  to  grace  3  treble  part,  render  an  image  more 
obvious,  enforce  the  exprefiion,  or,  when  it  is  necefTary, 
to  fufpend  the  difcourfe  and  prolong  the  melody.  But  it 
is  likevvife  necefTary  that  it  (liould  be  on  a  long  fyllable, 
that  the  voice  (hould  be  fpirited,  ac\ive,  and  capable  of 
allowing  the  throat  full  liberty  to  warble  and  exprefs  with 
facility  and  neatnefs  the  notes  of  the  divifion,  without 
fatiguing  the  organs  of  the  finger,  and  confequently  the 
ears  of  the  audience.      Rondeau. 

The  vowels  molt  proper  for  thefe  flights  are  a,  0,  and  e, 
open.  The  /'  and  u  are  not  fonorous,  but  dillort  the 
mouth:  the  diphthongs  Hill  more.  ( RoufTeau  is  here 
confidcring  the  vocal  properties  of  the  French  alphabet.) 
As  to  the  nafal  vowels  or  fyllables,  they  (hould  never  be 
employed  in  roulades.  The  Italian  language,  in  which 
the  a  and  0  abound,  is  more  fit  for  inflexions  of  voice  than 
the  French  ;  and  thefe  vowels  are  not  fpared  by  Italian 
compofers,  but  brought  into  aftion  as  frequently  as  pof- 
fiblc.  On  the  contrary,  the  French,  obliged  to  compofe 
almoft  all  their  melodies  to  fyllables  inftead  of  vowels, 
on  account  of  their  defefts,  are  conltrained  to  give  the 
notes  a  flow  and  heavy  motion,  or  to  admit  a  clafh  of  con- 
fonants  in  accelerating  fyllables  ;  which  ncceflarily  renders 
the  melody  languid  or  harfh.  And  we  join  with  the  citizen 
of  Geneva  in  confefBng,  that  we  trow  French  vocal  niuhc 
can  never  furmount  thefe  inconveniencies. 

"  It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  imagine,  that  divifions  arc 
improper  in  plaintive  and  pathetic  airs;  mi  tin-  contrary, 
when  th>'  heart  is  moved  and  affected  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, the  voice  more  eafily  finds  accent-  <.l  paflion,  than 
the  mind  can  furnifh  words,  and  thence  arile  interjections 
in  all  languages.  (See  Neume.)  It  is  equally  erroneous 
to  imagine  that  a  divifion  is  always  proper,  whenever  a 
favourable  vowel  or  fyllable  occurs,  without  conlidering 
the  Gtuation  of  the  finger,  and  whether  the  lentiment, 
which  he  ought  to  exprefs,  authorizes  it. 

"  Roulades  are  of  modern  invention.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  ancients  ever  admitted  them  in  theii  or  ever 

gave  them  more  than  two  notes  to  a  fyllable.     And  this 
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conftitutes  the  difference  between  the  two  mufics ;  one  of 
which  was  fubfervient  to  the  language,  to  which  the  other 
gives  the  law." 

Thefe  reflections  are  admirable,  deep,  comprehenfive,  and 
convincing ;  yet,  fince  they  occurred  to  the  penetrating 
author,  more  changes  and  refinements  have  happened  in 
lyric  poetry  and  finging,  which  make  it  necefTary  to  extend 
this  article,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  many  Italian 
compofer*  gave  divifions  to  a,  e,  and  0,  indifcriminately  ; 
all  Farinelli's  divifions  arc  confined  to  the  vowel  a.  ( See 
a  collection  of  them  in  Burney's  Hill.  Muf.  vol.  iv. ) 
Even  the  vowel  0  clofes  the  lips  and  teeth  more  than  the 
Italian  a,  on  which  account,  we  fuppofe,  it  has  been 
wholly  refufed  divifions  or  roulades  in  its  vocal  mufic.  See 
Language,  Euphony  of,  where  this  fubjeft  has  been  fully 
difcuffed. 

ROULAND  l'Eglise,  in  Geography,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Doubs  ;  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  in  the  diitricT:  of  Baume  ;  nine  miles  N.E  of 
Befancon.  The  place  contains  423,  and  the  canton  9066 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  250  kiliometres,  in  33  com- 
munes. 

ROULERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dillrict  of 
Courtnay.  The  place  contains  8063,  and  the  canton 
13,587  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  37^  kiliometres,  in 
two  communes. 

ROULET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente  ;  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Angouleme. 

ROUM,  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  the  Romans,  a  name 
given  to  Natolia,  by  Solyman,  fultan  of  the  Turks,  when 
he  invaded  and  became  mafter  of  it,  in  the  1  ith  century. 
It  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  a  part  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  ex- 
tending from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  fea,  eaftward 
of  Caramania  and  Natolia,  and  weftvrard  of  Armenia  and 
the  government  of  Diarbekir,  incl«ding  the  governments 
of  Sivas,  Adana,  and  Marafch. 

Roum  Kala,  a  fmall  town  and  fort  of  Perfia,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Orfa,  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Arabs.  It  was 
formerly  called  Zeugma,  from  a  Grecian  term  fignifying  a 
bride,  and  was  the  great  pafTage  for  the  Roman  armies 
into  Macedonia.  There  were  two  fmall  towns,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  river  ;  the  former  was  called  Zeugma,  and 
the  latter  Apamea.  A  few  miles  farther  down  the  river, 
the  caravans  travelling  from  Aleppo  to  Orfa,  pafs  the 
Euphrates  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  at  a  place  called  "  Bir," 
which,  according  to  M.  D'Anville,  reprefents  the  ancient 
Bertha,  144  miles  from  Aleppo  and  67  from  Orfa,  in  N. 
lat.  36°  58'.  (See  But.)  It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  proteftcd  by  a  citadel  and 
a  wall  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  At  this  town,  the  houfes 
of  which  are  in  a  ruinous  Itate,  a  tax  is  levied  on  all  travellers 
and  merchants  who  crofs  the  Euphrates,  which  is  here 
dei     ,   rapid,  and  about   130  yards  broad. 

ROUMIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  ;   fix  miles  E.  of  Condom. 

ROUND,     Rotundus,     in     Geometry.       Sec    Cnu  1  w, 

Globe,  and  Sphku  . 

R01  \n,  in  Anatomy.     See  Rorixnus. 

Round,  in  Mvfie.  A  round  in  catch-books  is  fome- 
t imes  called  a  canon  in  the  unijon,  and  fonutunes,  but  crro- 
neoufly,  a  catch  :  but  it  is  dillinct  from  both,  being  no  more 
than  a  foi  lany  Drains  or  feciions,  as  parti-  ;   which, 

inltcad  of  being  begun  together,  are  performed  after  each 
4,  1.  other, 
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other,  always  finging  different  words  and  different  notes  in 
harmony  with  the  reft ;  till  a  fignal  is  given,  by  holding  up 
the  hand,  for  finiftiing  upon  the  perfeft  chord  of  the  key 
note,  where  the  author  has  placed  this  final  mark,  T 

Round  is  alfo  ufed  in  mufic  to  denote  a  fpecies  of  fugue. 
See  Roundelay. 

Round,  in  Military  Language,  fignifies  a  walk  or  turn, 
which  an  officer,  commiffioned  or  non-commiflioncd,  rt- 
tended  with  fome  foldiers,  commonly  fix,  takes  in  a  gari- 
fon,  or  fortified  place,  around  the  ramparts  in  the  night- 
time, to  liften  if  any  thing  be  ftirring  without  the  works, 
and  to  fee  that  the  fentinels  are  watchful,  and  do  their  duty, 
and  all  things  are  in  good  order. 

In  ftritt  garrifon  the  rounds  go  every  half  hour,  that 
the  rampart  may  be  always  furniihed.  The  fentinels  are  to 
challenge  at  a  diftance,  and  to  port  thei.  arms  as  the  rounds 
pafs,  and  let  no  one  come  near  thevn.  All  guards  turn 
out,  challenge,  exchange  the  parole,  and  prefent  their 
arms,  &c. 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  ordinary 
rounds  are  three  ;  the  town-major's  round,  the  grand  round, 
and  the  vifiting  round. 

Rounds,  Manner  of  going  the.  When  the  town-major 
goes  his  round,  he  comes  to  the  main  guard,  and  demands 
a  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  efcort  him  to  the  next 
guard ;  and  when  it  is  dark  one  of  the  men  is  to  carry  a 
light. 

As  foon  as  the  fentry  at  the  guard  perceives  the  round 
coming,  he  (hall  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered  ;  and  when  the  round  is 
advanced  within  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  of  the  guard, 
he  is  to  challenge  brifkly  ;  and  when  he  is  anfwered  by  the 
ferjeant  who  attends  the  round,  town-major's  round,  he  is  to 
fay, Jland,  round!  and  port  his  arms ;  after  which  he  is  to  call 
out  immediately,  ferjeant,  turn  out  the  guard  !  town-major's 
round.  Upon  the  fentry  calling  the  ferjeant  to  turn  out 
the  guard,  he  immediately  draws  up  the  men  in  good  order 
with  rtiouldered  arms,  and  the  officer  places  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  it,  with  his  fword  drawn.  He  then  orders  the 
ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  advance  towards  the  round, 
and  challenge  ;  the  ferjeant  of  the  romid  is  to  anfwer, 
town-major's  round ;  upon  which  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard 
replies,  advance,  ferjeant,  ■with  the  parole !  at  the  fame  time 
ordering  his  men  to  relt  their  arms.  The  ferjeant  of  the 
round  advances  alone,  and  gives  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard 
the  parole  in  his  ear,  that  none  elfe  may  hear  it ;  during 
which  period,  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  holds  the  fpear  of 
his  halbert  or  pike  at  the  other's  breaft.  The  ferjeant  of 
the  round  then  returns  to  his  port,  whilit  the  ferjeant  of 
the  guard,  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from  advanc- 
ing, gives  the  parole  to  his  officer.  This  being  found 
right,  the  officer  orders  his  ferjeant  to  return  to  his  men  ; 
fays,  advance  town-major's  round !  and  orders  the  guard  to 
port  their  arms ;  upon  which  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard 
orders  his  men  to  wheel  back  from  the  centre,  and  form  a 
lane  through  which  the  town-major  is  to  pafs  (the  efcort 
remaining  where  it  was)  and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give 
him  the  parole,  laying  his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  officer 
holds  the  point  of  his  fword  at  the  town-major's  breait 
while  he  gives  the  parole. 

Rounds,  Grand,  the  rounds  which  are  gone  by  general 
officers,  governors,  commandants,  or  field-officers.  When 
there  are  no  officers  of  the  day  on  picquet,  the  officer  of 
the  main  guard  in  garrifon  may  go  the  grand  rounds. 

Rounds,  Vifiting,  rounds  gone  by  captains,  fubalterns, 
and  the  town-majors  of  garrifons. 

The  grand  rounds  generally  go  at  midnight ;  the  vifiting 


rounds  at  intermediate  periods,  between  fun-fet  and  the 
reveille.  The  grand  rounds  receive  the  parole,  and  aU 
other  rounds  give  it  to  the  guards. 

There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  baftard  rounds,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  the  expreffion, .  which  are  gone  by  a  corporal  and 
a  file  of  men  ;  and  which  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a 
patrole.     When  challenged,  they  anfwer  pat.  rounds. 

N.  B.  The  governor  of  a  garrifon  can  order  the  rounds 
to  go  as  often  as  he  may  judge  expedient.  Extraordinary 
rounds  are  reforted  to  when  any  particular  event  or  occur- 
rence is  expected,  and  in  cafes  of  tumult,  &c. 

Round  Robbin,  a  compatl  of  honour  which  officers 
enter  into,  (when  they  have  caufe  of  complaint  againft 
their  fuperior  officer)  to  ftate  their  grievances,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  redrefs,  without  fubje&ing  one  more  than 
another  to  the  odium  of  being  a  leader  or  chief  mover. 
The  term  is  a  corruption  of  ruban  rond,  which  fignifies  a 
round  ribbon.  It  was  ufual  among  French  officers  when 
they  figned  a  remonftrance,  to  write  their  names  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  to  afcertain  who  figned 
firft.  Hence  to  fign  a  round  robbin  againft  any  perfon,  h 
for  any  fpecilic  number  of  men  to  fign,  one  and  all,  a  remon- 
ftrance againft  him.  Colonels  of  regiments  have  been  fome- 
times  treated  in  this  manner.  Great  judgment,  directing 
motives  grounded  upon  ftrong  fafts,  ffiould  always  influence 
on  thefe  nice  occafions. 

Rounds,  Way  of  the.     See  Way. 

Rounds,  Counter.     See  CoUNTER-TJoanfl'. 

Round,  Quarter.     See  Quarter-.#ozW. 

Rounds,  among  Mafons,  denote  the  broken  pieces  of 
ftatues. 

Rovsn-Hcads.     See  Whig  and  Tory. 

RovsD-JTead  Nails.     See  Nail. 

Rowsn-ffoufe,  in  Ship-Bui/ding,  that  part  of  the  ffiip 
abaft,  next  above  the  quarter-deck,  fitted  up  with  cabins, 
Sec.  for  the  accommodation  of  the  captain. 

RouND-//ou/f.r  at  the  head,  conveniencies,  or  feats  of 
eafe,  for  the  officers. 

RousD-Houfc  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  prifon,  for  the  nightly 
watch  to  fecure  perfons  in,  till  they  can  be  carried  before 
a  magiftrate.     See  Watch. 

RouND-/n,  or  Round-Aft,  at  Sea,  a  term  belonging  to 
the  main  and  fore-fail.  When  the  wind  largeth,  they  fav, 
Let  rife  the  main-tacks,  or  the  fore-tacks  !  Hale  aft  the  fore- 
jheet  to  the  cat -head  ;  and  the  main-Jheet  to  the  cub-bridge-head ! 
And  when  thefe  meets  are  thus  haled  down,  they  keep 
them  from  flying  up  with  the  paflarado  rope.  This  work 
is  called  rounding-in,  or  rounding-aft  the  fail. 

Round  Aft,  in  Ship- Building,  the  fegment  of  a  circle  which 
the  ftern  partakes  of  from  the  wing-tranfom  upward. 

Round  Stern,  the  ftern  of  a  veffel  whofe  bottom,  wales, 
&c.  are  wrought  quite  aft,  and  unite  in  the  ftern-poft.  Few 
Englilh  veflels  are  built  on  this  conftrudtion,  excepting 
fmall  veflels,  as  hoys,  &c. 

Round-u/>  of  the  Tranfoms,  the  fegment  of  a  circle  to 
which  they  are  fided,  alfo  of  the  beams  and  rails  of  the 
ftern,  to  which  they  are  moulded. 

Round  Niche,  Roof,  Seam,  Shot,  Splice,  Table,  Top.  See 
the  fubftantives. 

Round,  in  the  Academies,  denotes  a  circular  pifte  or 
tread. 

Round  a  Horfe,  To,  is  a  general  term  for  all  forts  of 
maneges,  upon  a  volt,  or  circular  tread. 

Hence,  to  round  a  horfe  upon  a  trot,  gallop,  &c.  is  to 
make  him  carry  -his  (houlders  and  haunches  roundly  or  com- 
pactly, upon  a  larger  or  fmaller  circle,  without  traverfing  or 
bearing  to  a  fide. 

Round 
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Round  Table,  the  circular  table  at  which  the  knights  of 
old,  who  aflembled  together  from  different  countries  to 
perform  the  martial  exercifes  of  the  tournament,  were  ac- 
cultomed  to  eat,  on  iuch  occaflons,  to  prevent  difputes 
about  precedency.  Such  a  table  is  feen  fixed  to  the  eaitern 
wall  of  the  county-hall  at  Wincheller,  being  vulgarly  called 
"  Arthur's  Round  Table,"  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  From  the 
ufe  to  which  thefe  tables  were  appropriated,  the  diverfion 
itfelf  of  the  tournament,  or  tilting,  was  called  the  round 
table.  "  llluftris  miles,  Rogerus  de  Mortuo-mari  apud 
Kenilworth  ludum  militarcm  quern  vocant  rotundam  tabu- 
lam  centum  mihtum  ac  tot  dominarum  conftituit."  Th. 
Walfingham,  Hid.  p.  49. 

Round  Towers,  thofe  tall  flender  towers  which  are  almoft 
peculiar  to  Ireland  (fome  few  being  found  in  Scotland), 
rifing  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  or  more,  and 
containing  not  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  in  diameter  in  their 
upper  chamber.  They  have  a  fingle  entrance-door,  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  loop-hole, 
to  give  light  to  each  (lory,  of  which  there  are  generally  fix 
or  leven  in  each  round  tower.  The  uppermoft  llory,  how- 
ever, which  was  the  ufual  dwelling-place  of  the  folitary 
inhabitant,  was  furniflied  with  four  loop-holes  or  window., 
correfponding  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compals. 
From  the  nature  and  fituation  of  thefe  fingular  flrudlures, 
they  being  always  very  near  to  the  fcite  of  an  ancient 
church,  it  appears  that  each  of  them  was  built  for  the  habi- 
tation of  a  fingle  Inclufus,  or  hermit,  who,  living  in  the 
highelt  chamber  of  it,  enjoyed  his  beloved  fohtude  as 
much  as  if  he  had  dwelt  in  a  defart.  It  appears  from 
Giraldits  Cambrenfis,  that  Ireland  was  full  of  thefe  towers 
in  the  !  2th  century,  and  there  is  reafon  to  afcribe  the 
erection  of  them  to  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  centuries, 
camely,  before  the  Danifh  invafions,  and  during  the  period 
of  the  Irifh  tranfmigration  into  various  countries  in  quell 
of  folitudes.  The  idea  of  them  and  'heir  ufe  were  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  columns  and  ftylites  of  the  Eall. 
See  Stylites. 

Round  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  bay  with  good  anchorage, 
on  the  W.  coaft  of  St.  Lucia. 

Round,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  in  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan.     S.  lat.  53°  47'.     W.  long.  710  32'. 

Round  Hill,  an  ifiand  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  E.  coaft  of  Labrador.  N.  lat.  530  25'.  W.  long.  550 
16'. 

Round  Hill  Bluff,  a  cape  on  the  N.  ooaft  of  Jamaica, 
\V.  ofMontego  bay.     N.  lat.  180  29'.     \V.  long.  770  58'. 

Round  Heads,  Indians  of  North  America,  inhabiting 
die  territory  on  Round  river.  The  number  of  warriors 
is  about  2000. 

Round  fjland,  a  fmall  ifiand  of  England,  in  Pool 
harbour. — Alfo,  a  fmall  ifiand  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Borneo, 
in  the  bay  of  Gunong  Tellu.     S.  lat.  o°  28'.     E.  long. 

"3°  30'- 

Round   Key,    a    fmall    ifiand    near    the    coaft    of   Well 

Florida,  which   is    well   timbered.      N.   lat.   300   15'.      W. 

long.  88*  28'. 

Round  Rock,  one  of  the  Virgin  illands,  in  the  Well 
Indies.      N.  lat.  18'  10'.      W.  long.  62     C3'. 

ROUNDELAY,  or  Roundo,  a  kind  of  ancient  poem, 
thiiR  called,  according  to  Menage,  from  it-;  form  ;  and  be- 
caufe  it  ftill  turns  back  again  to  the  firll  verfe,  and  thus 
goes  round. 

The  word  it  formed  from  round  and  lay.  The  French 
call  it  rondeau  ;  the  Spaniards  glofcs. 

The  common  roundelay  conlilts  of  thirteen   »erfe«,  eight 


of  which  are  of  one  rhyme,  and  five  in  another.  It  is 
divided  into  couplets  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  third 
of  which,  the  beginning  of  the  roundelay  is  repeated  ;  and 
that,  it  pofiible,  in  an  equivocal  or  punning  fenfe. 

The  roundelay  is  a  popular  poem  among  the  French, 
but  little  known  among  us.  Marot  and  Voiture  have  fuc- 
ceeded  the  bell  in  it. 

Rapin  obferves,  that  if  the  roundelay  be  not  very  ex- 
quilite,  it  is  intolerably  bad.  In  all  the  ancient  roundelays. 
Menage  obferves,  that  the  verfe  preceding  has  a  complete 
fenfe,  and  yet  joins  agreeably  with  that  of  the  clofe ;  with- 
out depending  necefiarily  on  it.  This  rule,  well  obferved, 
makes  the  roundelay  more  ingenious,  and  is  one  of  the 
fineffes  of  the  poem. 

Some  of  the  ancient  writers  fpeak  of  the  roundelay,  or 
roundel,  as  a  kind  of  air  appropriated  to  dancing  ;  and  in 
this  fenfe  the  term  feems  to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing 
in  a  circle,  with  the  hands  joined.     See  Rondeau. 

ROUNDELET.     See  Rundi.et. 

ROUNDING,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  certain  old 
ropes  wound  firmly  and  clofely  about  that  part  of  a  cable 
which  lies  in  the  hawfe,  or  under  the  fhip's  bow,  or 
athwart  the  item.  It  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  furfacc  of  the 
cable  from  being  chafed  or  fretted  in  thofe  places. 

Rounding-wi  generally  implies  the  aft  of  pulling  upon 
any  rope  which  pafles  through  one  or  more  blocks,  in  a 
direftion  merely  horizontal ;  as  round-in  the  weather- 
braces,  &c.  It  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  circular 
motion  of  the  rope  about  the  lheave  or  pulley  through 
which  it  pafles. 

Roundinc-://>  is  exprefled  of  a  tackle  which  hangs  in  a 
perpendicular  pofition,  without  fuflaining  or  hoilliug  any 
weighty  body  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  the  operation  of  pulling 
the  blocks  clofer  to  each  other,  by  means  of  the  rope 
which  pafles  through  them,  to  compole  the  tackle  ;  and 
is  oppofed  to  over-hauling,  by  which  the  blocks  are  drawn 
farther  afunder. 

ROUNDNESS,  Rotunditv,  in  Phyfcs.  See  Sphe- 
ricity. 

ROUNDO,  or  Roundelay,  in  Mujic,  a  kind  of  burden 
or  ritornello  ;  where  the  beginning  of  each  couplet  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  it. 

ROUNDSTONE  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  harbour  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  in  Balhnahinch.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  from  Birterbui  bay  by  the  ifiand  of  Inifhkeele, 
lying  on  the  weft  of  it. 

ROUNREAK,  a  town  of  Pegu,  on  an  ifland  formed 
by  the  Ava  ;  42  miles  S.  of  Lundfay. 

ROUP,  in  Commerce,  a  filvcr  coin  of  Turkey,  containing 
10  paras,  the  para  being  equal  to  3  afpers,  and  40  para» 
being  equal  to  the  dollar  or  piaftre. 

Roui',  in  Poultry,  is  a  filthy  boil  or  fwelling  upon  their 
rumps,  known  by  the  flaring,  or  turning  back  of  the 
feathers. 

The  roup,  if  not  foon  remedied,  will  corrupt  the  whole 
body  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  feathers  are  to  be  pulled 
away,  the  fwelling  laid  open,  and  the  matter  prefled  out ; 
after  which  the  part  is  to  be  wafted  with  fait  and  water,  or 

brine. 

ROUPALA,  in  Botany,  a  nam.-  of  Aublet.  See 
rfhoPALA, 

ROUPEYROUX,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  tin-  department  of  the  Aveyron  ;  7  miles  S.E.  of  Villa- 

tranche. 

ROUPIA,  or  Ri  pee.     See  Ri  PEE. 
ROUREA,  in   Botany,  a  name  of  AubletS.     Sec  Ro- 
mini  \ 
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ROUSAY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Orkney  iflands, 
Scotland,  is  fituated  to  the  north-welt  of  the  Mainland  of 
Orkney,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  ftrait  about  a  mile 
in  breadth.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills  de- 
clining on  all  fides  towards  the  coaft.  The  belt  cultivated 
parts  of  this  ifland  are  its  eaftern  and  fouth-weftern  fides ;  but 
there  is  a  narrow  ftrip  of  arable  land  extending  round  the 
whole  fhore.  The  hills  are  moilly  covered  with  heath,  inter- 
mixed with  various  kinds  of  graffes,  which  afford  futtenance 
to  a  great  number  of  flieep,  fwine,  and  black  cattle.  Op- 
pofite  to  the  Mainland,  in  a  romantic  fituation,  itands  the 
houfe  of  Weftnefs,  which  in  remote  ages  was  the  abode  of 
the  celebrated  earl  Sigard,  who  fell  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Clontarf  in  Ireland,  and  is  ranked  by  hiftorians  among 
the  greateft  heroes  of  his  age.  On  a  flat  tract  of  land,  clofe 
to  the  fhore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  weftward  from  the 
place,  are  feveral  "  immenfe  piles  of  ftones,  evidently  the 
ruins  of  fome  ancient  ftrudture,  around  which  are  to  be 
feen  graves  formed  with  ftones  fet  on  edge,  as  in  fome  other 
places  ;  and  the  name  of  Swendrow,  which  it  bears,  points 
it  out,  with  great  probability,  as  the  fcene  of  the  capture 
of  earl  Paul,  by  Swein,  the  fon  of  Afleif,  and  the  (laughter 
of  his  attendants,  when  he  was,  with  the  bafeft  intention, 
carried  a  prifoner  into  Scotland."  The  ridge  known  by 
the  whimfical  name  of  the  camp  of  Jupiter  Fring,  is  fituated 
about  two  miles  eaftward  from  Wellnefs.  Several  Handing 
ftones  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland  ; 
and  there  are  fome  tumuli  on  the  fouth  fide,  near  the 
Froit,  alfo  a  few  Pifts-houfes. 

Contiguous  to  Roufay,  on  the  north-weft,  is  the  fmall 
ifland  of  Eaglelhay,  which  yields  to  none  of  the  Orkney 
ifles  in  beauty  of  appearance,  or  conveniency  of  fituation. 
This  ifland  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Roufay,  forms  one  parifh  ;  which,  according 
to  the  population  cenlus  of  1811,  contained  189  houfes, 
and  965  inhabitants.  Eaglefhay  is  remarkable  in  hiftory 
for  having  been  the  fcene  of  the  unjuft  and  barbarous 
murder  of  St.  Magnus,  the  tutelary  faint  of  the  Orkney 
iflands.  The  church,  which  is  very  ancient,  is  faid  to 
occupy  the  fpot  on  which  the  afTaflination  was  committed. 
Owing  to  the  natural  attractions  of  this  ifland,  feveral  of 
the  counts  of  Orkney  made  it  their  ufual  place  of  refidence, 
and  their  example  was  followed  in  later  times,  when  it 
became  the  property  of  the  Douglafes  and  the  Monteaths. 
Hiftory  of  the  Orkney  Ifland:;,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry, 
2d  edit,  by  the  Rev.  James  Headrick,  4to.  London,  1808. 
ROUSE  up  a  Hare,  among  Hunters.  See  Hunting. 
Rouse,  To,  among  Falconers,  is  when  a  hawk  lifts  up  and 
makes  himfclf. 

ROUSHOLM  Head,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the 
S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Stronfa.  N.  lat.  580  56'.  W. 
long.  2°  34'. 

ROUSSE,  GrWand  Petit,  rocks  in  the  Englifh  Chan- 
nel ;   5  miles  N.E.  from  the  ifland  of  Jerfey. 

ROUSSEA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  called  by  the  writer  of  the 
prefent  article,  in  memory  of  the  celebrated  Jean  Jacques 
Rouffeau.  Botany  had  fpread  a  charm  over  the  latter 
years  of  this  diltinguifhed  man,  and  foothed  their  real  or 
imaginary  ills.  Whenever  he  touches  on  this  favourite 
fubject,  he'  communicates  the  fame  charm  to  his  readers. 
Such  has  been  the  effect  of  his  example,  perhaps  above  all 
others,  that  he  would  now  no  longer  have  to  deplore  "  the 
grofs  ignorance  and  barbarifm"  of  the  French,  who,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  flared  at  a  botaniit  with  fovereign  con- 
tempt. His  letters  on  the  fcience  have  rendered  the  Lin- 
ntean  fyftem  popular  all  over  Europe.  He  correfponded 
with  Linnaeus,  who  had  dedicated  a  genus  to  his  name  ; 


which  the  younger  Linnaeus,  through  mifapprehenfion, 
publifhed  as  RuJJelia,  and  which  is  now  called  Vahlia, 
there  being  already  a  Rujfelia,  named  by  Jacqum.  What 
we  are  about  to  defcribe  was  therefore  felected  as  a  very 
fine  and  lingular  genus,  and  it  has  been  generally  adopted, 
both  in  France  and  elfewhere. —  Smith  Plant.  Ic.  fafc.  1.  6. 
Schreb.  Gen.  792.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  607.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Juff.  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot. 
v.  2.  568.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  75 — Clafs  and  order, 
Tetrandr'ta  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanacea,  Linn.  Jufi. 
Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  ot  one  leaf,  in  four 
deep,  equal,  widely  fpreading,  tongue-fhaped,  permanent 
fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  externally  rugofe ;  tube 
nearly  globular,  almoft  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  limb  in  four 
equal,  lanceolate,  acute,  revolutr  fegments.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments four,  erect,  equal,  linear,  flattened,  fomewhat  taper- 
ing upwards,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  anthers  terminal, 
lmall,  arrow-fhaped.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  pyramidal, 
quadrangular  ;  ltyle  terminal,  fquare,  permanent,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  funnel-ihaped.  Perlc.  Berry  ?  py- 
ramidal, quadrangular,  of  one  cell?  with  a  coriaceous  coat. 
Seeds  very  numerous,  lenticular,  imbedded  in  pulp. 

Eil.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Corolla  bell- 
fhaped,  four-cleft,  inferior.  Berry  ?  quadrangular,  with 
many  feeds. 

I.   K. /implex.     Sm.   Ic.  t.  6.      Willd.   n.  I Gathered 

by  Commerfon  in  the  iland  of  Mauritius,  and  commu- 
nicated by  Thouin  to  the  younger  Linnaeus,  with  about 
1500  fine  plants  befides.  This  appears  to  be  ajhrui,  of  a 
flefhy  habit,  climbing  over  molly  rocks,  or  Items  of  trees, 
in  moilt  fituations.  The  Jlem  is  thick  and  knotty.  Lea-vet 
oppofite,  in  pairs  crofting  each  other,  ltalked,  fimple, 
obovate,  rather  flefhy,  diltantly  toothed,  pointed,  quite 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  a  folitary  rib,  and  many  fine 
tranfverfe  veins  ;  their  length  about  three  inches  ;  breadth 
one,  or  one  and  a  half.  Footjlslks  an  inch  long,  even, 
channelled,  fmooth.  Stipulas  oppofite,  between  the  foot- 
italks,  triangular,  acute,  membranous.  Floit'ers  folitary, 
axillary,  large,  flefhy,  on  drooping  round  Jlalis,  rather 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  leaves,  accompanied  at  the  bafe 
of  the  ftalk  by  feveral  crowded,  membranous,  acute  bra&eas, 
very  like  the  Jlipulas.  Calyx  fmooth,  an  inch  long.  Corolla 
fomewhat  downy  at  the  outfide  ;  of  its  colour  we  have  no 
means  of  judging.  The  fhiit  appears  to  be  a  coriaceous 
berry,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  we  have  not  feen  it 
fully  formed,  nor  has  Commerfon  left  any  note  refpe&ing 
the  qualities  of  the  plant.  In  the  texture,  and  external 
downinefs,  of  the  corolla,  this  genus  accords  not  fo  much 
with  Campanula  itfelf,  as  with  others  of  the  fame  order, 
Goodenia,  Scuvola,  &c.  To  fome  of  thefe  the  form  of  its 
J/igma  approaches,  while  the  anthers,  fo  widely  differing 
among  themfelves  in  this  order,  are,  in  the- prefent  inflance, 
very  unlike  moil  of  the  other  genera.  The  oppofite  leaves, 
and  intermediate  Jlipulas,  evince,  as  M.  de  Juflieu  obferves, 
an  approach  in  habit  to  the  natural  order  of  Rubiace^e. 
See  that  article. 

ROUSSEAU,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a  French 
poet  of  considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1671. 
His  father,  though  only  a  fhoe-maker,  contrived  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education.  By  his  literary  talents  he  obtained, 
while  very  young,  admiflion  among  perfons  of  rank  and 
tafle.  In  168S  he  attended  the  French  ambaffador  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  in  quality  of  page.  After  this  he  went 
with  marfhal  Tallard  to  England,  where  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Saint  Evremond.  In  1703  he  was  domici- 
liated with  M.  Rouille,  director  of  the  finances,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  court,  and  elfewhere,  living  in  tranquillity 
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in  the  mid  ft  of  fplendour,  and  cultivating  the  Mufes,  to  the 
neglect  of  thofe  opportunities  which  occurred  to  him  of 
making  his  fortune.  When  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  re- 
putation, he  involved  himfelf  in  an  affair  which  put  an  end 
to  his  happinefs,  and  rendered  him  wretched  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  A  number  of  men  of  letters  were  ac- 
cullomed  to  meet  at  a  coffee-houfe  in  Paris,  among  whom 
were  Roufleau  and  La  Motte,  when,  in  1708,  the  opera  of 
Hefione  made  its  appearance.  Rouffeau  wrote  fome  verfes 
upon  the  authors  of  the  words,  the  mufic,  and  the  ballet  of 
the  piece,  which  were  highly  fatirical.  Thefe  were  anony- 
mous, and  were  imputed  to  Roufleau,  who  not  only  denied 
them,  but  attempted  to  fix  the  blame  upon  M.  Saurin,  a  man 
of  fcience  and  letters,  who,  from  a  Calvinilt  minifter,  had 
become  a  convert  to  Popery,  and  refided  in  Paris.  The 
nature  of  this  difcuflion  it  is  not  necefTary  to  go  into,  it  is 
fuificicnt  to  fay,  that  by  an  arret  of  parliament,  in  17 12 
Rouffeau  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banifhment  from  the 
kingdom,  not  only  as  a  luborner  in  the  accufation  of  Saurin, 
but  as  the  author  and  diftributor  of  the  fatirical  verfes.  He 
had  already  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he  was  protected 
by  the  count  de  Luc,  the  French  ambaffador  to  the  Cantons. 
He  publifhed  in  Soleure  the  firft  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  ridiculoufly  gives  himfelf 
the  air  of  one  who  wrote  verfes  for  mere  amufement,  aP 
though  it  was  by  his  poetry  alone  he  obtained  publie  notice 
and  the  favour  of  the  great.  When  De  Luc  went  to  Baden, 
in  1714,  as  plenipotentiary  for  concluding  peace  with  the 
emperor,  Rouffeau  accompanied  him.  He  there  became 
known  to  prince  Eugene,  and  by  him  was  taken  to  Vienna. 
Here  he  refided  three  years,  but  not  being  able  to  rcflrain 
himfelf  from  exercifing  his  fatirical  talent,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  that  capital  for  Bruffels,  in  hafte.  At  Bruffels  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  formed  a  con- 
fidential intimacy,  which  however  did  not  lad  very  long : 
jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  they  became  bitter  enemies, 
not  only  endeavouring  to  blacken  each  other's  moral  charac- 
ter, but  each,  at  the  expence  of  his  own  judgment,  depre- 
ciating the  literary  merit  of  his  adverfary.  Roufleau  longed 
much  to  revifit  Paris,  and  made  interceflion  with  the  regent 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  granted  him  letters  of  recall,  but  the 
poet  infiited  upon  a  previous  revifion  of  his  trial,  which  he 
could  not  obtain.  In  1721  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  This  was  publifhed 
in  1 723,  in  two  vols.  4to.  ?.nd  produced  him  10,000  crowns, 
which  he  placed  in  the  fund  of  the  Oftend  company.  The 
failure  of  this  company  funk  all  his  fortune,  and  he  was  rc- 
!,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  fubfift  on  the  benevolence 
of  his  friends.  Boutct,  a  notary  of  Paris,  fupplied  his  moll 
urgent  wants,  but  he  met  with  more  effectual  affiftance  from 
the  duke  d'Aremberg,  who,  when  he  quitted  Bruffels  in 
1733,  fettled  upon  him  ;i  haudlome  penfion,  befides  gi 
him  an  apartment  and  his  table  in  his  palace.  Rouffeau  dil- 
pleafed  this  patron,  by  calumniating  Voltaire,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Paris,  with  the  hope  of  finally  obtaining  a 
repeal  of  his  banifhment.  He  had  prepared  his  way  by  two 
epiftles  to  perfons  of  weight  in  that  city,  and  by  an  ode  to 
the  praife  of  cardinal  Fleury  on  the  peace.  His  efforts 
r,  uufuccefsful.  Pic  could  not  even  obtain  a 
fate-guard  for  paffing  a  fingle  year  in  Parii  :  lie  accordingly 
returned  to  Bruffels,  where  he  died  in  March  1741,  at  the 
age  of  70.  In  his  laft  moments  he  declared  lie  was  not  the 
author  of  the  couplets  for  which  he  had  been  banifhed.  The 
eflimate  of  his  moral  character  depends  fo  much  on  the  be- 
lief of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  in  tin-  points  refpefting  which 
he  was  accufed,  that  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  its 
Itatcment  by  his  friends  and  enemies.     There  is  more  agree - 
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ment  in  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen  relative  to  his  poeti- 
cal character,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that 
he  (lands  al  the  '  •  id  of  the  ode  writers  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. "  To  thefe  compofitions,"  adds  his  biographer, 
"  he  brought  great  lire  and  force  of  expreffion,  copioufnefs, 
and  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  all  the  harmony  of  which  his 
language  is  capable  ;  but  the  fentiment  is  generally  common, 
and  nothing  indicates  a  foul  of  the  fuperior  order."  Of  his 
"  Odes"  there  are  four  books,  of  which  the  firft  confifts  of 
facred  topics,  taken  iron-  the  Pialms.  He  wrote  two  books 
of  "  Epiftles"  in  verfe  ;  "  Cantatas  ;"  "  Allegories  ;" 
"Epigrams;"  "  Mifcellaneous  Poems  ;"  "  Four  Comedies 
in  Verfe  and  three  in  Prole;"  and  a  "  Collection  of  Let- 
ters." Thefe  are  faid  to  give  an  unfavourable  idea  of  his 
temper,  but  fome  allowance  fhould  be  made  for' a  man  who 
was  fo  long  an  object  of  the  pcrfecution  of  his  enemies, 
and  of  whom  it  was  faid  in  his  epitaph,  that  "  thirty  years 
he  was  an  object  of  envy,  and  thirty  of  companion."  M. 
Seguy,  in  concert  with  M.  the  prince  of  la  Tour  Taflis, 
has  given  a  beautiful  edition  of  his  works,  agreeably 
to  the  poet's  laft  corrections.  This  edition  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  1743,  m  three  vols.  4to.  and  in  four  vols.  I2mo. 
containing  nothing  but  what  the  author  acknowledged  as 
his  own.  Ferron  fpeaks  of  Roufleau  as  uniting  in  himfelf 
the  excellencies  of  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Mal- 
herbe.  He  was  in  habits  of  correfpondence  with  the  abbe 
d'Olivct,  the  two  Racines,  the  celebrated  Rolhn,  and  other 
illuftrious  French  characters. 

R  i:\\  JACQUES,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the 

year  171 2.      His  1".    I  1  watch-maker.     At  his  birth, 

which,  he  fays,   was  the  firft  of  Ins  misfortunes,   lie  endan- 
gered the  life  of  his  mother,   and  he  himfelf  was  for  a  long 
in  a  vi  ry  languifliing  flat.  .  ;  but  as  his  bodily 

flrength  increafed,  hi-  mental  powers  gradually  opened,  and 
afforded  the  happiefl  prefages  of  future  greatnefs.  His 
father,  who  was  ;■  no)    <  !  was  a  well-informed 

man,  and  in  his  fho  il    ays  kept  by  him  fome  literary 

works   of  author  >ng  which  were   Plutarch's    Lives, 

with  which  he  intermixed  iui  '1  converfations  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  ardent  republican.  In  his  "  Confcllions," 
to   which   all   .  rs  of  Rouffeau  mint  go  for  in- 

formation, he  has  r  veral  circumftances,  which,   in 

his  opinion,  exerted  a  lading  influence  upon  his  character; 
but  it  is  11  that  his  ruling  propenfiti  -  were  de- 

onftitution.      This  he  reprclcnts  as 
of  the  i   kind,  burning  with  fcnfuality  from  his  very 

birth.      His  fchool  education   was   very   imperfect,   and   lie 
grew  up   in   habits  of  idlenefs,  and  in  the  vices  of  a 
unfteady  temper.      He  was   firft  put  apprentice  to  an  attor- 
ney, who  foon  difcharged  him  for  I  nee  :  after  this 
h>    was  put  out  to       cng:   s  1,  who  diTj  tiffed  him  by  his 
harfhnefs.     The   i.e.-  oi              m         wnicb  he  probably 
well  men;                   red  him  a  fugitive  t\  1 
he  was  iii  his  15th  year,  at  which  time  lie  was  a  reltli  1    dif 
Nted  bein   ,'  ci                                    of  which  he  k 
he  ob       ,  and  careffing  his  fancies  lor  want  of  realities. 
Hew                                                               ily  entcrt 
by  a  parifh  prii 

Genevan  .  churcli.     For 

this  purpofe  he  Cent  the  vouth  to  Annecy,  to  a  Madame  de 

Warrens,  an  ingenious  and  very  amiable  lady,  who  had,  in 
1726,  left  j  ealth,  am!  the  Proteftant  religion, 

in  order  to  throw  herfclf  irfl  i  m  of  the  church. 

This  generous  lady  feryed  in  the  til..    |  ..city  of  amotl 
a   friend,  and  a  lover  to  tl  .  whom  (he  re- 

garded a,  her  fou.  For  farther  iullruction  (lie  lent  him  to 
a  feminary  at  Turin,  where  hit  convert!  1  ompleted, 

and 
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and  he  got  twenty  florins  in  exchange  with  his  new  religion. 
When  this  money  was  fpent,  he  found  no  better  refburce 
than  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  a  countefs  :  here  he  com- 
mitted a  crime,  which  he  acknowledges,  in  his  "  Confeffions," 
with  the  mod  heartfelt  remorfe.  He  Hole  a  ribbon,  and 
when  it  was  found  in  his  pofleffion,  he  not  only  denied  the 
theft,  but  charged  an  innocent  and  amiable  young  woman 
in  the  houfe  with  it,  to  whom,  in  fait,  he  meant  to  have 
prefented  the  ribbon.  After  the  death  of  the  countefs,  he 
entered  into  the  family  of  a  nobleman,  whofe  fon,  a  literary 
man,  took  pains  to  inltruc't  him,'  and  treated  him  rather  as 
a  companion  or  pupil  than  a  fervant.  But  the  flattering 
profpefts  opened  to  him  by  this  connection  he  deftroycd  by 
his  imprudence  and  mifcondudt,  and  being  turned  out  of 
doors,  after  patting  fome  time  as  a  vagabond,  he  returned 
to  Madame  de  Warrens.  This  lady  had  found  means  to  ally 
her  devotional  turn  of  mind  with  the  indulgence  of  amorous 
propenfities,  of  which  young  Roufleau  was  an  object, 
though  not  the  only  one.  Through  her  intereft  he  obtained 
a  place  as  fecretary  to  a  commifuon,  appointed  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia  for  furveying  lands,  and  in  this  employ  he  con- 
tinued two  years,  during  which  he  applied  lumfelf  to  the 
itudy  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Mulic,  however,  became 
his  paffion,  and  growing  difgufted  with  his  other  occupation, 
he  renounced  it,  and  took  up  the  profefiion  of  mufic-malter 
at  Chamberry.  Here  he  palled  eight  years,  intimately  con- 
nected with  Madame  de  Warrens,  though  not  without  fol- 
lowing her  example  of  occalional  deviations  to  other  fa- 
vourites. At  length  a  coldnefs  took  place,  and  Roufleau 
was  recommended  by  her  to  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  chil- 
dren of  M.  Mably,  at  Lyons.  He  did  not  retain  this  filia- 
tion very  long,  but  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  ob- 
fcurity  till  1743,  when  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
fecretary  to  the  French  ambaflador  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  quarrelled  with  his  fuperior,  and 
returning  to  Paris,  with  an  improved  knowledge  and  talle 
in  mufic,  he  lived  by  it,  at  the  fame  time  employing  his  lei- 
fure  in  the  (ludy  of  natural  philofophy  and  botany.  He  was 
For  fome  time  clerk  to  \l  farmer-general,  and  with  part  of 
the  profits  which  he  gained  in  this  fituation  he  repaid  fome 
of  the  pecuniary  affiftance  he  had  received  from  Madame  de 
Warrens,  who  now  flood  in  need  of  it.  In  1748  he  began 
to  feel  the  attacks  of  a  painful  diforder,  which  troubled  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  bv  incapacitating  him 
for  aftive  employments,  might  perhaps  be  a  remote  caufe  of 
his  literary  fame.  The  year  1750  was  the  commencement 
of  his  literary  career.  The  academy  of  Dijon  had  propofed 
the  following  queftion,  "  Whether  the  revival  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  has  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  manners." 
Roufleau,  it  is  faid,  at  firft  inclined  to  the  affirmative  fide 
of  the  queftion  ;  but  by  the  perfuafion  of  Diderot  he  was 
induced  to  fupport  the  negative,  as  moft  likely  to  attract 
notice.  His  difcourfe  againft  the  advantages  of  the  fciences 
accordingly  having  been  found  to  be  the  belt  written,  and  re- 
plete with  the  deeped  reafoning,  was  publicly  crowned  with 
the  approbation  of  this  learned  body,  and  was  generally  read 
with  the  intereft  ufually  infpired  by  a  fplendid  paradox. 
Several  anfwers  appeared  againlt  it,  one  of  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Staniflaus,  king  of  Poland  :  it  was  enough  for  Rouf- 
feau  to  have  made  his  name  known  with  fo  much  diftindtion 
in  the  literary  world.  The  part  which  he  took  feems  to 
have  made  a  lafting  imprefiion  upon  him,  in  preference  of 
the  favage  to  the  civilized  life,  which  was  fo  frequent  a  fub- 
ject  of  his  declamation.  Among  other  attacks  which  this 
difcourfe  drew  upon  him,  was  that  of  being  ridiculed  on  the 
ftage  of  Nancy,  by  Paliftot,  in  his  "  Comedic  des  Philofo- 
phes,"  The  king  of  Poland,  then  duke  of  Lorraine,  was 
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fo  much  difpleafed  with  this  infult,  that  he  caufed  a  letter 
of  apology  to  be  written  to  Roufleau,  at  the  fame  time  ac- 
quainting him  that  he  had  deprived  Paliffot  of  his  place  at 
the  academy  of  Nancy,  and  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the 
philofopher,  that  he  immediately  interceded  for  him  and  ob- 
tained his  relloration. 

In  1752  Roufleau  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled  "  Narciffe,  ou 
l'Amant  de  lui-meme."  He  alio  compofed  a  mufical  en- 
tertainment of  "  Le  Devin  du  Village,"  which  was  repre- 
fented  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  at  Paris.  His  next  piece 
was  "  Lettre  fur  la  Mufique  Francoife,"  which  was  to 
prove  that  the  French  had  no  luch  thing  as  vocal  mufic,  and 
that, from  the  defeAs  in  their  language,  they  could  not  have  it. 
The  letter  was  written  with  much  tafte,  and  (hewed  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  fubje£t  of  which  he  was  treating,  but  it 
brought  down  upon  his  head  a  itorm  of  refentment,  even  to 
the  burning  of  him  in  effigy.  In  1  754  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
where  he  abjured  the  Catholic  faith,  and  was  reftored  to  the 
rights  of  citizenfhip.  For  this  favour  he  made  a  return  by 
the  patriotic,  and  truly  eloquent  dedication  to  the  republic, 
of  his  "  Difcours  fur  les  Caufes  de  l'Inegalite  parmi  les 
Hommes,  et  lur  l'Origine  des  Societcs."  No  one  could 
give  better  advice  to  his  fellow-citizens  than  Roufleau  has 
done  in  his  dedication.  The  work  itfelf  is  full  of  almoft 
unintelligible  maxims  and  wild  ideai ;  and  was  written  with 
a  view  to  prove  that  mankind  are  equal ;  that  they  were 
born  to  live  apart  from  each  other  ;  and  that  they  have  per- 
verted the  order  of  nature  in  forming  facieties.  He  beftows 
the  highelt  praife  on  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  deprecates  the 
idea  of  every  focial  compaft.  It  is,  however,  rhetorical 
rather  than  argumentative,  and  is  over-run  with  much  idle 
declamation  in  praife  of  a  favage,  and  depreciation  of  a 
civilized  ftate,  which  the  author  repeated  fo  often  till  he 
probably  believed  the  paradox.  Our  author  did  not  remain 
long  at  Geneva,  but  returned  to  France,  and  lived  fome  time 
at  Paris,  after  which  he  retired  to  Montmorency,  as  a 
ftudious  folitary,  and  publifhed,  in  1758,  his  "Lettre"  to 
M.  D'Alembert  on  tht  delign  of  eltablilhing  a  theatre  at 
Geneva.  This  traft  is  written  with  great  force  of  reafoning, 
and  (hews  that  the  author  had  made  the  moft  profound  ob- 
fervations  on  life  and  manners  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  carried 
his  point  in  proving  that  a  theatre  could  not  be  neceffary  in  a 
place  circumftanced  as  Geneva  was.  This  work  is  thought 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hatred  which  Voltaire 
never  ceafed  to  entertain  for  the  Genevan  philofopher. 
Replies  were  written  by  D'Alembert  and  Marmontel. 

In  1760  Roufleau  publifhed  his  celebrated  novel,  entitled 
"  Lettres  de  deux  Amans,  &c."  but  generally  known  by 
the  title  of  "  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Heloife."  This  epiftolary 
romance,  of  which  the  plot  is  ill-managed,  and  the  arrange- 
ment bad,  like  all  other  works  of  genius,  has  its  beauties  as 
well  as  its  defedts.  Some  of  the  letters  are,  indeed,  ad- 
mirable, from  the  force  and  the  warmth  of  expreffion,  from 
an  effervefcence  of  fentiments,  from  the  irregularity  of  ideas 
which  always  characterize  a  paffion  carried  to  its  height. 
By  one  critic  it  has  been  aflumed  that  none  of  the  perfonages 
of  this  novel  are  really  interefting.  "That  of  St.  Preux  is 
weak,  and  often  forced.  Julia  is  an  aflemblage  of  tender, 
nefs  and  pity,  of  elevation  of  foul,  and  of  coquetry,  of 
natural  parts  and  pedantry.  Wolmar  is  a  violent  man,  and 
almoft  beyond  the  limits  of  nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wifhes 
to  change  his  Ityle,  and  adopt  that  of  the  fpeaker,  he  does 
not  long  fupport  it,  and  every  attempt  embarrafles  the  author 
and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  Heloife,  Rouffeau's  talent  of 
rendering  every  thing  problematical,  appears  very  confpu 
cuons,  as,  in  his  arguments  in  favour  of,  and  againft,  duel, 
ling,  which  afford  an  apology  for  fuicide,  and  a  juft  con. 
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demnation  of  it ;  of  his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of 
adultery,  and  his  ftrong  reafons  to  make  it  abhorred  ;  on 
the  one  hand,  in  declamations  againft  fecial  happinefs,  on  the 
other  in  tranfports  in  favour  of  humanity  ;  here  in  violent 
rhapfodies  againlt  philofophers  ;  there  by  a  rage  for  adopting 
their  opinions  ;  the  exiftence  of  God  is  attacked  by  fo- 
phiftry,  and  Atheifts  confuted  by  the  molt  irrefragable  argu- 
ments ;  the  Chriftiau  religion  combated  by  the  molt  fpecious 
objections,  and  celebrated  by  the  molt  fublime  eulogies." 
In  the  preface  to  this  work  the  author  attempts  to  jultify 
his  confiltency  ;  he  fays  public  fpectacles  arc  neceflary  tor 
great  cities,  and  romances  for  a  corrupted  people.  "  I 
have,"  he  adds,  "  viewed  the  manners  of  my  age,  and  have 
publiflied  thefe  letters.  Why  did  I  not  live  at  a  time  when 
I  ought  to  have  thrown  them  into  the  fire."  He  affects 
alfo  to  fay  that  they  were  not  intended  for  an  extenlive  circu- 
lation, and  that  they  will  fuit  but  few  readers.  With  re- 
gard to  their  effects  on  the  female  fex,  he  pretends  to  fatisfy 
his  confeience  with  faying  "  No  chalte  young  woman  ever 
reads  romances  ;  and  I  have  given  this  book  a  decifive  title, 
that  on  opening  it  a  reader  may  know  what  to  expect.  She 
who,  notwithstanding,  mail  dare  to  read  a  fingle  page  is 
undone  ;  but  let  her  not  impute  her  ruin  to  me — the  mifchief 
was  done  before."  This  is  mere  rant,  and  the  extreme  of 
vanity.  Roufleau  rendered  his  work  as  feduftive  aspofiible, 
and  would  have  been  mortified  beyond  meafure  could  he 
have  believed  that  it  could  readily  have  been  laid  afide  by 
any  one  who  had  opened  it.  Befides,  had  he  been  that 
moral  man  which  he  would  affect  to  be,  he  ought,  knowing 
its  tendency,  to  have  committed  it  to  the  flames,  inltead  of 
fending  it  to  the  prefs.  In  truth,  he  aflumes  in  it  the  tone 
of  a  moral  teacher  of  the  higheil  order,  nor  will  it  be 
denied  that,  amidlt  much  improper  matter,  it  contains  many 
leflbns  of  domeftic  prudence  and  exalted  virtue.  "  In 
warmth  of  painting,  and  eloquence  of  fentiment,  it  mult 
be  allowed  to  have  no  fuperior  in  its  clais  ;  in  moral  incon- 
fiitency  and  improbability,  fcarcely  an  equal.  With  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  it  joins  great  ig- 
norance of  life  and  manners  ;  with  muck  fober  and  ufeful 
truth,  all  the  extravagance  of  exaggerated  feeling.  It  is  a 
dangerous  work,  but  has  been  the  parent  of  others  llill  more 
dangerous,  becaufe  affording  eafier  objects  of  imitation." 

Roufleau's  next  work  was  entitled  "  Du  Contrilt  Social, 
ou  Principcs  du  Droit  Politique,"  which  was  faid  to  be 
a  mere  extract  from  one  on  a  much  larger  fcale,  whicli  he 
had  commenced,  but  which  he  had  long  lince  abandoned  as 
beyond  his  powers.  In  this  he  is  the  fearlefs  and  intrepid 
vindicator  of  rcpublicanifm,  and  is  luppofed  to  have  done 
much  to  excite  the  late  difaltrous  French  revolution.  The 
work  was  prohibited  in  France  and  Switzerland  ;  and  from 
its  publication  may  be  dated  that  warfare  between  the  author, 
and  the  fupporters  of  exilting  eltablifhmcnts,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which  cxpofed  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  perfe- 
ction. 

In  1762  Roufleau  publiflied  his  "  Emilie,  oa  de  I'Edu- 
cation,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  his  principal  work,  as  it 
was  that  in  which  he  mod  boldly  attacked  or  oppofed  the 
commonly  received  opinions,  and,  in  coniequence,  excited 
againlt  himfelf  the  greateft  mals  of  holtility.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  Roufleau  in  education  is  to  fuflcr  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  develope  by  itfelf,  rather  preventing  it  from  im- 
bibing any  thing  mileiuevous,  than  lialtening  to  imprefs  it 
with  lelTons  of  preceptive  inllruclion  ;  prefenting  to  it 
objects  of  nature  rather  than  of  art,  and  regulating  the  con- 
duct more  by  reftraints  of  neccllity  than  of  principle,  till  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  operation  of  reafon  unbiaffed  by  habit 
and  prejudice.     Roufleau's  pupil  is  to  follow  nature  in  every 


thing ;  the  precepts  of  the  philofopher  are  expreffed  with  the 
force  and  dignity  of  a  mind  full  of  the  leading  truths  of  morality . 
If  he  himfelf  has  not  always  been  virtuous,  nobody  has 
felt  its  force  more,  or  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage  ; 
and  he  merits  great  applaufc  for  the  manly  and  independent 
fpirit,  the  contempt  for  luxurious  indulgencies  and  idle  pa- 
rade, which  he  every  where  inculcates.  The  author  excited 
againlt  himlelf  almolt  all  the  religious  world,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  fpokeof  the  attempts  to  furnilh  the  youthful  mind 
with  theological  ideas.  Yet  no  one  could  more  eloquently 
extol  the  morals  of  the  gofpel  and  the  character  of  its  founder 
than  he  has  done ;  by  this  praife,  and  his  fentiments  of 
piety,  he  dilpleafed  the  French  philofophers,  fo  that  there 
was  fcarcely  any  party  of  men  to  whom  he  did  not  Hand  in 
oppolition.  Of  thefe,  however,  the  molt  formidable  of  his 
antagoniits  were  thofe  poflefled  of  authority.  The  French 
parliament  condemned  this  book  in  1762,  and  entered  into  a 
criminal  profecution  againlt  the  author,  which  forced  him  to 
a  precipitate  retreat.  He  directed  hi>  Heps  to  his  native 
country,  but  Geneva  flint  her  gates  againlt  him.  Both  at 
Paris  and  Geneva,  the  "  Emile"  was  buflbt  by  the  common 
hangman  :  ridiculous  attempt  of  ridiculous  governments  to 
Hop  the  circulation  of  opinions  !  The  book  llill  exilts,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  many  and  feriouS  objections  to  which  it 
is  liable,  deferves  to  exilt,  while  its  tyrannical  perfecutors 
have  long  fince  been  forgotten,  and  their  puny  efforts  laughed 
at  by  every  man  pollefled  of  an  underltanding  fuperior  to 
that  of  an  idiot.  Roufleau  was  for  a  time  allowed  to  take 
flicker  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  moll  hofpitably  treated 
by  marfhal  Keith.  He  there  publiflied  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Paris,  in  anfwer  to  his  Mandcment  for  the  burning 
of  the  "  Emile:"  and  alfo  his  "  Lettres  de  la  Montagne," 
which  contained  a  fevere  remonflrance  againlt  the  proceedings 
of  the  republic  of  Geneva  in  his  condemnation,  the  citi- 
zenfhip  of  which  ftate  he  formally  renounced.  That  he 
thought  very  highly  of  this  work  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  :  "  How,"  fays  he,  "  can  I  enter  into  a  jutti- 
fication  of  this  work  ?  I  who  think  that  1  have  effaced  by 
it  the  faults  of  my  whole  life  ;  I,  who  place  the  evils  it  has 
drawn  upon  me  as  a  balance  to  thofe  which  I  have  commit- 
ted ;  I  who,  filled  with  confidence,  hope  one  day  to  fay  to 
the  fupreme  Arbiter,  'Deign  in  thy  clemency  to  judge  a 
weak  mortal  :'  I  have,  it  is  true,  done  much  ill  upon  earth, 
but  I  have  publiflied  this  writing."  In  thefe  letters  he 
again  exprefled  his  lentiments  concerning  revealed  religion, 
in  a  manner  that  excited  againlt  him  great  indignation  among 
the  clergy  of  Neufchatel.  A  confiftory  was  afieznbled  to 
take  his  opinions  into  consideration,  but  government  inter- 
fered to  itop  its  proceedings.  The  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment was  not,  however,  fufficient  to  refcue  him  from 
the  obloquy  which  the  clergy  excited  againlt  him.  The) 
preached  againlt  the  plulolopher,  and  their  fermon.s  excited 
an  uproar  among  the  people.  In  September  1 765,  fume 
mifguided  zealots  attacked  his  houfe  and  his  perfon,  and  he 
fought  an  afylum  in  Berne,  which  was  denied  him.  Neither 
the  broken  date  of  his  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter, 
could  foften  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  :  he  entreated  them 
to  Unit  him  up  in  their  common  prifon,  which  favour  they 
even  denied,  and  he  was  under  the  neccllity  of  letting  out  on 
along  journeyg  in  the  beginning  of  a  v<  ry  inclement  leafon  ; 
he  contrived,   however,   to   reach    Strafburg  in   a  very  delh- 

tute  condition.  He  received  from  marfhal  de  Contract  who 
was  then  commander  <>i  that  place,  every  accommodation 
that  could  be  expected  from  humanity,  eompafiion,  and  ge- 
nerality. Here  lie  waited  till  the  weather  became  nunc  aiv- 
fpiciouS]  when  lie  let  out  for  Paris,  where  he  appeared  in 
the  habit  of  an  Armenian.     The  celebrated  Hume  was  at 
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this  time  a  refident  in  that  capital,  as  charge  d'affaires 
from  the  Englim  court,  and  having  been  applied  to  in  favour 
of  Rouffeau,  who  was  defirous  of  making  England  hisafy- 
lum,  he  willingly  undertook  to  conduct  him  thither  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1766.  "At  this  period,"  fays  one 
of  his  biographers,  "  the  perfections  which  he  had  under- 
gone, the  hoftility  which  he  had  experienced,  and  with 
which  he  had  been  hunted  from  place  to  place  ;  the  acrimony 
of  his  numerous  opponents,  and  the  ferment  which  his  pre- 
fence  had  excited  in  the  different  places  of  his  refidence,  had 
fo  agitated  his  fufceptible  mind,  and  inflamed  his  vanity,  that 
he  imagined  himfelf  not  only  the  moil  important,  but  almofl 
the  only  important  perfonage  in  Europe,  and  fancied  that  a 
general  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him  of  all  fects  and 
parties.  This  notion  filled  him  with  abfurd  fufpicions,  and 
rendered  him  prone  to  view  every  thing  in  a  wrong  light, 
and  to  magnify  trifles  into  matters  of  great  moment.  In  Short, 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  perverfion  of  temper  and  intel- 
lect, nearly  amounting  to  mental  derangement  :  a  malady 
which,  indeed,  in  a  certain  degree,  feems  to  have  attended  him 
through  life,  and  which  alone  can  account  for  his  Angularities 
and  inconfiftencies."  Without  this  clue,  his  conduct  to  Mr. 
Hume  mult  appear  the  extreme  of  bafenefs  and  ingratitude. 
This  gentleman,  fenfibly  affected  with  his  various  misfor- 
tunes, procured  for  him  an  agreeable  fituation  in  England, 
but  Rondeau  was  not  long  fatistied  with  the  new  place.  He 
had  wifhed  for  peace,  but  peace  and  quiet  he  was  utterly 
incapable  of  enjoying.  He  did  not  make  fuch  an  imprefiion 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Englilh  as  he  had  done  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  other  countries.  The  freedom  of  his  opinions, 
and  the  fettled  melancholy  of  his  temper,  were  not  deemed 
very  remarkable  or  fingular  here.  He  was  regarded  only 
as  an  ordinary  man  :  in  the  public  prints  he  was  fitirized  ; 
his  principles  and  conduct  were  reprefented  as  quite 
adapted  to  a  modern  Diogenes.  He  was  rather  regarded 
as  an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  terror  to  any  of  the  prevail- 
ing parties  in  England.  Roulfeau  now  imagined  there  was 
a  plot  between  Hume  and  the  French  philofophers  to  de- 
ftroy  his  glory.  He  fent  a  letter  to  him,  filled  with  the 
moft  violent  abufe,  and  at  the  fame  time  refufed  to 
accept  a  penfion  from  the  crown,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained through  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Hume.  He  did  not 
remain  long  in  England  after  this,  but  went  to  France 
in  the  year  1767,  where  he  met  with  various  protectors, 
with  whom  he  paffed  his  time  in  different  provinces.  At  this 
period  he  publifhed  his  "  Dictionnaire  de  Mufique,"  which, 
though  an  excellent  work,  brought  upon  the  author  much 
feverity  of  criticifm.  In  the  following  year  he  refumed  his 
botanical  purfuits,  by  collecting  and  ftudying  the  plants 
which  he  found  on  the  mountains  of  Dauphine.  In  the  year 
1 769,  he  married  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  years, 
and  by  whom  he  had  already  had  five  children,  all  of  whom 
he  had  bafely  fent  to  the  orphan  hofpital.  This  has  been 
juitly  efteemed  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  greateft  ftains 
upon  his  character,  though  his  foreign  biographers  take  little 
notice  of  it,  and  feem  to  think  he  was  juftified  by  the  indi- 
gence in  which  he  lived.  But  how  could  a  man  venture  to 
talk  of  morality,  and  write  upon  education,  who  had 
abandoned  his  own  children  ?  Notwithftanding  his  other 
merits,  he  mull  in  this  refpect  be  held  in  abhorrence  by  every 
feeling  mind.  During  the  year  1770,  he  appeared  at  a 
coffee -houfe  in  Paris  in  his  ordinary  drefs,  and  took  much 
pleafure  in  the  plaudits  of  the  fin-rounding  crowd.  Though 
he  affected  the  love  of  folitude,  yet  he  was  never  eafy  un- 
lefshe  could  in  fome  way  or  other  occupy  the  public  atten- 
tion. He  could  neither  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  world, 
nor  be  content   to  live  out  of  it.     Neverthelefs,  fome  of 


his  latter  years  he  feems  to  have  paffed  more  tranquilly  than 
any  former  period  of  his  life,  having,  in  a  good  meafure, 
renounced  all  farther  difcufiion  of  thofe  controverted  topics 
which  had  involved  him  in  fo  many  difficulties,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  philolophy  for  his  own  ule.  Still  he 
iufpected  that  a  confederacy  was  making  againlt  him,  and 
he  gladly  accepted,  in  May  1778,  an  invitation  from  the 
marquis  de  Girardin,  to  retire  with  his  wite  to  a  imall  houfe 
near  his  beautiful  feat  of  Ermenonville,  where  he  died  in  the 
month  of  July  in  the  fame  year,  at  the  age  of  66.  His 
friend  and  patron,  the  marquis,  erected  a  monument  for  him 
in  the  Ifle  of  Poplars,  in  his  pleafure  grounds,  with  an  in- 
fcription,  to  which  Rouffeau  was  by  no  means  entitled :  "  Ici 
repofe  1' Homme  d^  la  Nature  et  de  la  Verite." 

After  the  death  of  this  philofopher,  his  "  Confeflions" 
were  publifhed,  which  give  a  minute  account  of  every  thing 
that  happened  to  him  till  the  3Cth  year.  This  lingular  piece 
of  biography  is  itfelf  a  ftriking  exemplification  of  character, 
for  there  is  hardly  any  work  in  which  circumilances  fo  de- 
grading and  humiliating  are  related  with  fo  little  referve, 
while  the  air  of  importance  given  to  the  molt  trivial  incidents 
in  which  he  was  any  way  concerned,  and  the  contempt  of 
Shame  implied  by  exhibiting  himlelf  thus  naked  to  the  world, 
prove  it  to  have  been  dictated  more  by  vanity  and  fell-im- 
portance than  by  contrition.  He  would  have  paffed  for  a 
better  man  if  this  work  had  not  been  publifhed,  but  then  he 
could  not  have  had  any  pretext  for  talking  fo  much  of  him- 
felf. "  His  Confeffions,"  fays  M.  Sennebier,  author  of  the 
Literary  Hiilory  of  Geneva,  "  appear  to  me  a  very  dan- 
gerous book,  and  paint  Rouileau  in  fuch  colours  as  we  (hould 
never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him.  The  excellent  analyfes 
which  we  meet  with  of  fome  fentiments,  and  the  excellent 
anatomy  which  he  gives  of  fome  actions,  are  not  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  deteftable  matter  which  is  found  in  them, 
and  the  unceafing  obliquities  every  where  to  be  met  with." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  done  much  mifchief  to  the  in- 
terelts  of  morality  by  thefe  "  Confeffions,"  as  well  by  the 
bafenefs  of  the  vices  which  he  has  diiclofed,  as  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  united  them  with  the  virtues.  Among  the 
other  pieces  of  Rouffeau,  not  already  noticed,  and  which 
were  publifhed  after  his  death  in  a  new  edition  of  his  works, 
are,  I.  The  Reveries  of  a  folitary  Wanderer,  being  a 
journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  In  this  he  confeffes 
that  he  preferred  fending  his  children  into  hofpitals  deftined 
for  orphans,  than  to  take  upon  himlelf  the  charge  of  their 
maintenance,  and  endeavours  to  palliate  this  Shameful  dere- 
liction of  duty.  2.  Confiderations  upon  the  Government 
of  Poland.  3.  The  Adventures  of  Lord  Edward,  a  novel, 
being  a  fort  of  fupplement  to  his  Heloiie.  4.  Various 
memoirs  and  fugitive  pieces,  with  a  great  number  of  let- 
ters. 5.  Emilia  and  Sophia.  6.  An  opera  and  a  comedy. 
7.  Translations  of  the  firft  book  of  Tacitus'  Hiftory,  &c. 
&c.  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  Rouffeau,  there  are  in 
thefe  pollhumous  pieces  many  admirable  and  ufeful  things  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  abound  with  contradictions,  para- 
doxes, and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  religion.  In  his  let- 
ters efpecially,  we  fee  a  man  chagrined  with  misfortunes, 
which  he  never  attributes  to  his  own  want  of  conduct  :  he  is 
fufpicious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  believing 
himfelf  a  lamb  amidft  wolves.  All  his  works  are  marked 
with  a  peculiar  warmth  and  energy  of  ftyle,  and  with  great 
vigour  of  thinking.  He  was  one  of  the  firlt  writers  who 
exercifed  the  greateft  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  the  age, 
and  in  the  early  periods  of  the  French  revolution,  they 
were  referred  to  as  of  the  higheft  authority  in  political  mat- 
ters, and  his  memory  was  almoft  deified.  His  reputation 
has  fince  been  much  in  the  wane  ;  but  as  long  as  the  French 
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language  remains,  he  mud  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  great 
authors.  The  belt  edition  of  his  works  collectively  is  in 
27  vols.  4to.  The  principal  authorities  for  the  life  of 
Roufleau,  independently  ot  his  own  Confeflions,  are  Senne- 
bier  Hilt.  Lit.  de  Geneve,  and  Nouv.  Diet.  Hilt. 

In  1768,  Rouffeau's  animated  and  inftructive  Mufical  Dic- 
tionary was  publifhed,  collected  chiefly  from  his  mufical  ar- 
ticles in  the  Encyclopedic  ;  and  as  he  gave  no  quarter  in  it 
to  French  mufic,  the  admirers  and  defenders  of  that  mufic 
have  treated  his  opinions  with  equal  feventv.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  bufinels  of  true  critics  not  only  to  point  out  the 
errors  of  a  work,  but,  if  it  has  any,  the  merit.  There 
may  be  miitakes  in  RoufTeau's  Dictionary,  but  are  there  no 
good  articles,  no  marks  of  refined  taite  and  nice  obfervation 
in  fpcaking  of  dramatic  mufic  ?  No  fhort,  clear,  and 
happy  definitions  of  mufical  technica  ?  And  is  every  thing 
he  has  faid  of  French  muiic  thought  fo  abfurd  and  para- 
doxical at  prefent,  even  in  France,  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago?  The  abbe  Roufiier,  and  his  difciple  M.  de  la  Borde, 
who  treat  as  ahfurd and  (tupid  whatever  fecms  unfavourable 
to  their  doctrines,  were  awed  perhaps  bv  the  thunder  of 
RoulTeau's  eloquence,  while  alive  ;  but  no  fooner  were  they 
fure  that  the  lion  was  dead,  than  they  plucked  up  a  courage, 
and  boldly  attacked  him  at  all  points. 

We  mult  add,  in  juitice  to  Jean  Jacques,  that  more  good 
talte,  intelligence,  and  extenfive  views  are  to  be  found  in  his 
original  articles,  not  only  than  in  any  former  mufical  dic- 
tionary, but  in  all  the  books  on  the  fubject  of  mulic  which 
the  literature  of  France  can  boall.  And  his  "  Lettre  fur 
la  Mufique  Francois,"  may  be  fafely  pronounced  the  belt 
piece  of  mufical criticifm  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  any 
modern  language. 

It  mull,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  his  treatment  of 
French  mufic  is  very  farcaltic,  not  to  fay  contemptuous  ; 
but  the  mufic,  the  national  character  avantageux,  and  ex- 
clufive  admiration  of  their  own  mufic,  required  itrong 
language.  It  had  been  proved  long  fince,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  laughed  out  of  their  bad  talte  in  any  one  of  the 
fine  arts  :  the  national  architecture,  painting,  and  Iculpture, 
were,  in  general,  bad,  and  not  what  a  traveller  returning 
from  Italy  could  bear  to  look  at  :  though  there  have  been 
now  and  then  individual  French  artiils  of  every  kind,  who 
have  travelled  and  Itudied  antiquity  as  well  as  the  great  maf- 
ters  of  the  Italian  fchool  ;  and  it  is  now  faid,  that  at  the  In- 
ftitute  they  are  trying  ferioufiy  to  correct:  their  errors,  and 
to  eftablifh  aclaffical  taite  throughout  the  empire. 

Yet,  after  all  our  Qncere  encomiums  on  RoulTeau  as  a 
mufical  critic,  particularly  in  the  melodrama,  and  though 
lubferibe  to  mo't  of  his  mafical  opinions,  and  defend 
them,  yet  we  muft  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  with 
refpect  to  Blainvillc's  new  mode,  in  recommending  which 
he  is  totally  indelenfible.  Bui  in  the  year  1 75 1  he  was 
young  in  inufical  theory,  and  the  laws  of  compolition  ;  he 
had  read  little,  and  not  Itudicd  much;  but  in  1768,  alter 
working  fo  long  .or  the  Encyclopedic,  in  which  labour  to 
teach  others  he  mull  have  educated  lumlelf,  nothing  but  the 
Hate  of  war   b  him  and  thi    intolerant   adherents  to 

Rameau  and  the  old  fchool)  could  have  blinded  him  fo  far 
as  not  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  Blainville's  pretentions  to  the 
merit  of  having  invented  a  new  mode,  or  third  key  in  mulic, 
different  from  the  major  and  minor  modes  in  common  ufe. 

It  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  even  by  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  his  mufical  writings,  that  he  was  more  unwilling, 
than  fo  acute  and  pcrfpicacious  a  logician  ought  to  have 
been,  to  rclinquifh  his  new  fyftem  of  mufical  notation,  which 
he  publilhed  under  the  title  6f  "  Dillertation  fur  la  Muliquc 
modcrne,''  in  1*43,  whin  very  young,  and  his  knowledge 
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of  mufic  fuperficial.  Forty  years  had  not  weaned  him  from 
his  partiality  for  this  juvenile  production  ;  for  he  not  only 
republished  it  in  1768,  in  his  Mufical  Dictionary,  but  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  1778,  he  Hill  perfiited  in  explaining 
and  recommending  its  adoption  :  as  Fontenelle,  at  near  100, 
wrote  and  publifhed  a  tract  in  favour  of  the  Cartelian,  and 
Troubillons  againft  Newton's  fyftem  of  gravitation. 

Lord  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Baldwyn  of  Chefhire,  are  now 
(1804)  at  work  on  a  new  method  of  notation,  expreffing 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet  what  Rouffeau  did  by  numerical 
figures,  with  great  confidence  of  fuccefs.  But  neither 
Rouffeau,  nor  fubfequent  ingenious  framers  of  a  new  mufical 
notation,  could  or  would  fee  the  inconvenience  and  even  mif- 
cliief  it  would  occafion  to  the  art,  if  ever  it  was  generally 
adopted,  by  rendering  all  former  mufic  unintelligible,  unlefs 
every  muflcian  and  mufical  Itudent  were  at  the  pains  of  learn- 
ing two  gamuts,  or  iyftems  of  mufical  notation,  inllead  of 
one. 

Mufic  is  at  prefent  an  univerfal  language  throughout  Eu- 
rope. All  nations  v>fe  the  lame  characters,  and  write  and 
read  them  with  equal  facility.  Suppofe  a  tyrant  in  any  one 
kingdom  only,  were  to  infilt  upon  the  inhabitants  relinquifh- 
ing  at  once  their  native  language,  and  adopting  another  of 
which  they  were  utterly  ignorant,  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to 
imagine  that  his  mandate  would  or  could  be  obeyed  ;  but  if 
the  defpot's  will  were  attempted  to  be  complied  with  in  his 
particular  dominions,  would  all  the  reft  of  Europe  burn 
their  books,  and  fet  about  learning  a  new  alphabet,  a  new 
fpelling-book,  a  new  grammar,  and  the  art  of  writing  this 
new  language  ?  nothing  but  its  general  and  univerfal  adop- 
tion could  render  it  ufetul  to  any  one  nation  upon  earth. 

ROUSSEL,  William,  a  learned  French  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at 
Conches,  a  Imall  town  within  the  diocefe  of  Evreux,  in 
Normandy  in  the  year  1658.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
congregation  in  the  year  1680,  and  directed  his  attention 
principally  to  thofe  ftudies  which  would  qualify  him  for  the 
office  of  a  preacher.  Having  fine  talents,  he  became  very 
popular,  and  the  general  theme  of  commendation  at  Paris, 
but  preferring  retirement,  he  withdrew  to  Rheims,  and 
afterwards  to  Argenteuil,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  devotion  and  ftudy.  He  died  in  the  year  1 7  17. 
He  publifhed  an  excellent  tranflation  of  the  Letters  of  St. 
Jerome,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  the  firfl  two  of  which  appeared  in 
1704;  and  the  third,  containing  the  critical  letters  of  that 
father  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  1707.  They  are  ac- 
companied with  a  preface  and  learned  notes.  He  was  au- 
thor of  an  eloge  on  father  Mabillon.  He  had  employed 
many  years  of  Ins  life  in  making  preparations  for  computing 
"  A  Literary  Hillory  of  France,"  but  death  put  an  end  to 
his  labours,  and  his  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
father  Rivet,  a  member  of  the  lame  congregation,  who 
made  life  of  them  without  acknowledging  his  obligation. 

ROUSSELAER,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lys,  fituatcd  on  the  river  Mandel ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Bruges. 

ROUSSIER,  the aibe,  in  Biography,  a  profound  writer 
on  the  theory  of  mufici  was  born  at  nlarfeilles  in  171^.  He 
is  author  of  aconfiderable  number  of  mufical  tracts,  of  which 

the  following  are  the   titlei 

1.  A  Treatife  on  Chords  and  their  Succeffion,   1764. 

2.  Obfervations  on  different  Points  ol   Harmony,  1765. 

3.  Memoir  on  the  Mulic  ol   the  Ancients,   1770. 

4.  A  Letter,  in  two  parts,  to  the  author  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  concerning  the  divilion  of  the 
zodiac,  1770.  The  fecond  part  10  the  fame  concerning 
tin  [nftitution  af  the  Planetary  Week,   177 1 . 
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y.  Practical  Harmony,  or  Examples  in  Uluftration  of  the 
Treatife  on  Chords,   1776. 

6.  He  was  engaged,  in  1779,  as  editor  of  a  memoir  on 
the  mufic  of  the  Chinefe,  by  the  abbe  Amiot,  miffionary 
at  Pekin.  The  learned  abbe  has  enriched  this  memoir  with 
a  great  number  of  notes,  obfervations,  and  a  copious  index. 
See  Chinese  Mufic. 

All  this  profound  writer's  treatifes  are  built  upon  the 
principles  of  Rameau,  but  Rameau  fublimed.  The  abbe's 
favourite  difcovery  and  fyftematic  principle  is  the  triple  pro- 
greflion,  upon  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  mufi- 
cal  fy  items  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Chinefe  were 
founded.  By  triple  progreffion  is  meant  a  feries  of  perfect 
fifths,  fo  that  the  word  temperament  equally  difturbs  his 
fyftem  and  his  temper.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  good 
abbe  in  this  particular,  and  in  his  principles  in  general,  is  too 
rigid  and  inflexible  a  theorift  for  the  fanciful  melody,  and  li- 
centious modulation  of  modern  compofers. 

The  French  are  always  to  have  champions,  tint  bommt 
arm'e,  to  combat  the  mufic  and  mufical  writers  of  all  other 
countries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  Bonnet 
was  the  redoubted  champion  of  the  votaries  of  Lulli  in  the 
middle  of  that  century.  The  abbe  Rouflier,  with  lefs 
fury,  but  more  intelligence,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  for 
Rameau  and  his  bade  fondamentale  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  abbe  Faitu,  the  moll  valourous  and  invincible 
of  them  all,  has  not  only  bid  defiance  to  the  enemies  of 
Lulli  and  Rameau,  but  tQ  the  whole  univerfe  :  a  perfect 
Drawcanfir,  that  fpares  nor  friend  nor  foe,  who  dares  be  of 
a  different  opinio-n  from  himfelf. 

ROUSS1LLON,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  France  be- 
fore the  revolution,  once  belonging  to  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Languedoc,  on  the  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S. 
by  Catalonia,"and  on  the  W. by  the  Pyrenees,  about  1 8  leagues 
in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  and  confiding  ot  land  that  is 
generally  fertile.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Tet  and  the 
Tech,  and  its  capital  is  Perpignan.  It  now  torms  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eaflern  Pyrenees. 

Roussillon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Vienne  ; 
9  miles  S.  of  Vienne.  The  place  contains  963,  and  the 
canton  11,107  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  225  kiliometres, 
in  21  communes. — Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ;  9  miles  N.N.W.  of  Autun. 

ROUSSIN,  in  the  Manege,  is  a  Itrong  well-knit,  well- 
flowed  horfe,  fuch  as  are  commonly  brought  into  France 
from  Germany  and  Holland. 

ROUSSING,  in  Sea  Language,  is  the  act  of  pulling  to- 
gether upon  a  cable,  hawfer,  &c.  without  the  affiftance  of 
tackles,  capfterns,  &c.  It  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  removing  a  fhip  from  one  place  to  another,  by  means 
of  ropes  and  anchors. 

ROUT,  Route,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  courfe  ; 
efpecially  that  which  military  forces  take. 

The  word  is  French,  route,  formed  from  the  Latin  rupta, 
or  ruta  ;  or  the  French  roux,  an  old  word  for  horfe ;  or 
rather  from  the  old  Celtic  rout,  road. 

Sanfon  and  Ogilby  have  made  maps  of  the  routs  and  poft- 
roads  of  France  and  England.  Soldiers  are  prohibited 
going  out  of  their  routs.  Routs  are  frequently  cut  in  parks, 
forefts,  &c.  both  for  ornament,  and  for  the  conveniencies  of 
hunting. 

Some  ufe  route  for  a  path  cut  acrofs  a  wood  ;  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  iuay,  which  is  a  great  road. 

Rout,  in  Navigation.     See  Course. 

Rout  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  defeat  and  flight  of  an  army. 

Rout,  in  Law,  is  an  affembly  or  combination  of  three  or 
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more  perfons,  upon  a  common  quarrel,  going  forcibly  to 
commit  an  unlawful  aft  :  fuch  as  breaking  down  fences 
upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or  of  way,  though  they* 
do  not  actually  perform  it. 

If  they  go,  ride,  or  move  forwards,  after  their  meeting, 
thus  making  fome  advances  towards  the  execution  of  their 
purpofe,  it  is  a  rout,  though  they  do  not  put  their  purpofe 
in  execution  ;  if  they  do,  it  is  a  riot. 

A  rout,  therefore,  feems  to  be  an  unlawful  aiiembly  ; 
and  a  riot  the  diforderly  fact  committed  thereby. 

Two  things,  however,  there  are  in  common  to  rout,  riot, 
and  unlawful  affembly  ;  the  one,  that  there  be  at  lead  three 
perfons  together  ;  the  other,  that,  being  together,  they 
difturb  the  peace,  either  by  words,  fhew  of  arms,  turbulent 
geilure,  or  actual  violence. 

For  the  punifhment  incurred  by  routs,   &c.  fee  Riot. 

Rout  of  Wolves,  among  Hunters,  denotes  a  herd  of  thofe 
wild  beafts. 

ROUTIER,  in  Navigation.     See  Waggoner. 

ROUTOT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Pontaudemer ;  nine  miles  E.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  1169,  and  the  canton  14,721  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  no  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 

ROUTOU,  a  town  of  Thibet;  255  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Latac. 

ROUVRAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d'Or  ;    1 1  miles  S.  W.  of  Semur  en  Auxois. 

ROUVRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Marne  ;    15  miles  S.W.  of  Langres. 

ROUVRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges  ;   four  miles  W.  of  Mirecourt. 

ROUVROY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme  ;    15  miles  E.  of  Peronne. 

ROU-WADDE.     See  Ruad. 

ROUX,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Tunis. 
N.  lat.  37°  10'.     E.  long.  8°  22'. 

ROUXIERE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Loire  ;  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Ancenis. 

ROU  Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nievre  ; 
15  miles  E.  of  Nevers. 

ROW,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dumbar- 
ton ;  nine  miles  W.  of  Dumbarton. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Hin- 
doollan,  in  Bahar  ;  20  miles  S.  of  Bahar.  N.  lat.  240  55'. 
E.  long.  850  52'. 

Row-Culture,  in  Agriculture,  that  method  in  which  the 
crops  are  fown  in  rows  or  drills,  and  afterwards  cultivated 
according  to  that  fyllem.      See  Drill  Hufbandry. 

This  fort  of  cultivation  is  commonly  divided  into  the 
narrow  and  diitant  kinds,  the  former  comprifing  all  forts  of 
grain,  and  fome  other  kinds  of  crops,  which  are  fown  in 
rows  at  not  more  than  fix,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  inches 
apart  ;  the  latter,  all  thofe  which  have  large  fpaces  or  inter- 
vals between  the  rows,  as  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half, 
two  feet  and  more,  fuch  as  beans,  peas,  turnips,  cabbages, 
beets,  potatoes,  carrots,  parfneps,  and  many  others.  They 
all  require  to  be  wrought  between  fuitable  tools,  fuch  as 
hoes  and  ploughs,  at  different  times,  while  they  are  growing 
upon  the  ground. 

Row-Galley,  a  long,  low,  flat-built  veflel,  furnifhed  fome- 
times  with  a  deck,  and  navigated  with  fails  and  oars,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Mediterranean. 

ROW  AH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Bahar; 
eight  miles  N.W.  of  Bettiah. 

ROWALE,  or  Kowale,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw  ;   36  miles  S.  of  Wladiflaw. 

ROWAN,  a  county  of  America,  and  one  of  the  mod 

populous 
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populous  of  North  Carolina,  in  Salifbury  diftnft  ;  bounded 
N.  by  Iredell,  and  S.  by  Cabarrus,  and  containing  21,543 
inhabitants.  ... 

ROWE,  Elizabeth,  in  Biography,  a  lady  greatly  dil- 
tinguifhed  for  her  piety  and  poetical  talents,  was.  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Walter  Singer,  a  diffenting  minifter  near  Fromc, 
in  Somerfetfhire.   Under  the  difgraceful  reign  of  Charles  II. 
this  gentleman  was  imprifoned  on  account  of  his  non-con- 
formity at  Ilchefter,  where  he  married,  and  where  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  was  born  in  1674.      From  her  childhood  fhe  dil- 
covered  a  paffion  for  reading,  together  with  a  devotional 
turn  of  mind.      At  the  age  of  twelve,  (he  began  to  write 
verfes,    and  praftifed  muiic    and  drawing.       Her  poetical 
talents  excited  notice  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gave  her  an 
introduction  to  lord  vifcount  Weymouth,  by  whofe  fori,  the 
honourable  Mr.  Thynne,  fhe  was  intruded  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages.     In  her  22d  year,  at  the  requeft  of 
her  friends,   Ihepubhfhed  a  volume  of  mifcellaneous  poems, 
by  which  (lie  is  advantageoufly  known.      PollerTing  an  agree- 
able perfon,  and  a  large  fhare  of  the  accomplifhments  of  her 
fex,  (lie  attra&ed  the  attentions  of  many  admirers,  but  (he 
appears  to  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  marry,  and  it  was  not 
till  1 7 10  that  (he  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a 
very  amiable  man,  a  fcholar,  and  a  poet,  with  whom  (lie 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  portion  of  conjugal  felicity. 
This  happinefs  was  not  '.ailing  ;   Mr.  Rowe,  who  was  of  a 
coniumptive  habit,  died  at  Hampftead  in  17  15,  and  left  Ins 
widow  overwhelmed  with  grief,  which  nothing  but  her  fen- 
timents of  pious  refignation  could  enable  her  to  fupport. 
From  this  time  fhe  palled  her  days,  for  the  molt  part,  in  re- 
tirement at  Frome,  but  making  occafionalvifitsto  the  counters 
of  Hertford.      Her  manners  and   attainments  rendered  her 
perfeaiy  fuited  to  the  bed  company  ;  and  though  (he  adhered 
to  the  laft  to  the  principles  of  the  Difl'enters,  fhe  was  entirely 
free  both  from  narrownefs  of  fentiment,  and   from  any  for- 
bidding aullenty  of  behaviour.       Mrs.  Barbauld  has,  in  a 
few  lines,  given  the  manner  in  which  (he  employed  herfelf,  and 
the  perfons  with  whom  (lie  afi'ociated. 

"  Yet  in  no  ufelefs  gloom  (lie  wore  her  days, 

She  loved  the  work,  and  only  (hunned  the  praife  : 
Her  pious  hand  the  poor,  the  mourner,  bleft  ; 
Her  imao-e  lived  in  every  kindred  bread, 
Thynne,°Carteret,   Blaekmore,  Orrery  approved, 
And  Prior  praifed,  and  noble  Hertford  loved. 
Seraphic  Kent),  and  tuneful  Watts  were  thine, 
And  Virtue's  uoblelt  champions  filled  the  line." 
Mrs.  Rowe  compofed  feveral  works  in  her  retreat,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  which  her  own 
heavy  lofs  doubtkfs  had  fuggelted.      She  was  blefled  with  a 
good   conftilution,  and  pafTed  through   life  with  very  little 
interruption   of   health.       She   died   luddenly   in  February 
1737,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age.      A  pious  book  was  found 
lying'  open  by  her,  and  in  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to 
feveral  of  her  friends,  which  (he  intended  for  them  after  her 
death.      Her  works  were,    "  The  Hiftory  of  Jofeph,"  an 
heroic    poem;    "  Friendfhip   in    Death,"   &c.  ;    »  Devoul 
Exercifes    of  the    Heart;"     "  Mifcellaneous  Works"     in 
two  volumes.     Few  charaders  have  been  morejuftly  eft(  - 
than   that  of  Mrs.  Rowe.     Willi  refpect    to   her  pa 
works,  the  general  character  is  correct  and  melodious  \     fifi 
cation,    flowing  language,  and  tender  elevated  fentiments. 
Among  her  profe  compofitions  the  moll   popular  Was  that 
entitled'-  Friendfhip  in  Death,  in  twenty  Letters,"  fuppofed 
to    be  written   from    the   dead  to  the   living.      Thefe   are 
the  works  of  a  lively  and  a  feeling  heart,  exercifed  in  pious 
meditations,  and  they  are  always  read  with  pleafureby  the 
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young,  and  thofe  who  are  fufceptible  of  good  imprelfions. 
They  have  palled  through  many  editions,  and  are  ufually 
accompanied  by  other  pieces  of  the  author's  of,  a  moral  and 
religious  kind.  All  her  writings,  though  not  calculated  to 
Hand  the  tell  of  exact  criticifm,  infpire  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  writi  r. 

Rowe,  Thomas,  the  hufband  of  the  foregoing,  was  the 
fon  of  a  diflenting  minifter,  who  afforded  him  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  excellent  education,  and  he  would  probably 
have  become  a  diftinguifhed  literary  character,  had  not  his 
early  marriage  been  followed  by  a  premature  death.  He 
wrote  fome  excellent  pieces  of  poetry,  one  of  which  was  a 
tender  ode  to  his  wife,  fome  years  after  their  marriage. 
Hiftory  was  his  favourite  purfuit,  and  he  formed  a  defign 
of  writing  the  lives  of  illullrious  characters  in  antiquity, 
omitted  by  Plutarch,  of  which  eight  were  finiihed,  and  were 
publifhed  after  his  death.  He  died  111  1715,  at  the  age  of 
28.  Some  of  his  original  poems  and  tranflations  were  printed 
with  Mrs  Rowe's  "'Mifcellaneous  Works." 

Rqwe,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  Englilh  poet,  the  fon  of 
John  Rowe,  cfq.  ferjeant  at  law,  was  born  in  1673,  at 
Little  Berkford,  in  Bedfordshire.  After  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation at  Highgate,  he  was  placed  in  Weltminller  (chool 
under  the  noted  Dr.  Bufby,  as  a  king's  fcholar,  and  purfued 
claffical  (Indies  with  eagernefs  and  fuccefs.  His  poetical 
exercifes  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  particularly  admired. 
He  was  removed  from  fchool  at  the  age  of  16,  and  entered 
a  (ludent  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  proceeded  fo  far  in  the 
purfuit  of  the  law,  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar  ;  but  the  death 
of  his  father,  when  he  was  only  19,  gave  him  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclination,  and  he  devoted  himfelf  to  poetry 
and  polite  literature.  At  the  age  of  25  he  produced  his 
firft  tragedy,  entitled  "  The  Ambitious  Step-mother  ;"  the 
(lory  of  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  that  of  Solomon 
elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  machinations  of  his  mother 
Bathfheba,  but  the  fcene  and  circumflances  are  totally  dif- 
ferent. It  was  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn-Fields,  and  was  very 
fuccefsful,  which  is  faid  to  have  rendered  the  author  a  decided 
deferter  from  the  law.  His  next  dramatic  work  was  "  Ta- 
merlane," which  wasaded  in  1702.  This  was  intended  to 
convey  important  political  impreflions  :  the  tyrant  and  defpot 
Bajazet  being  intended  as  the  type  of  Lewis  XIV.,  then 
confidered  as  the  enemy  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  and 
the  Tartar  Tamerlane  was  metamorphofed  into  a  perfect 
prince,  intended  to  characterize  the  immortal  William  III. 
of  England.  In  all  the  portraits  there  was  much  exaggera- 
tion, but  the  purpofe  of  the  piece,  and  its  many  elevated 
and  liberal  fentiments,  caufed  it  to  be  received  with  great 
applaufe.  It  was  frequently  acted  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  till  the  year  17  10,  when  different  political  opi- 
nions coming  into  fafhion,  it  was  for  a  time  intermitted,  but 
the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  reftored  it  to  the 
ilage,  and  it  was  for  a  great  number  of  years  reprefented  on 
the  anniverfary  of  king  William's  landing.     In  1703,  Mr. 

Rowe  produced  his  ««  Fair  Penitent,"  u  Inch  IS  thought  to  be 
his  moll  linking  piece;  it  is  highly  interefting,  and  abounds 
with  poetry  and  line  fentiments.  Mr.  Rowe  made  an  attempt 
at  comedy  in  1706,  but  did  not  fucceed.  From  this  time 
to  1715,  he  brought  out,  in  fucceflion,  the  tragedies  of 
«  Ulyfles;"  "  The  Royal  Convert  ;"  "Jane  Shore,"  and 
"  Lady  Jane  Gray."  Of  thefe,  the  two  lail  have  formed 
on  the  ilage.      Jane  Shotv  is  now  OCCaflOnally  acted  ;   always 

when  performed  engages  fome  of  the  bed  actors,  and  never 

fails  to  be  viewed  With  the  dccpcll  iiit.-rcll.  During  tins  in- 
terval he  appeared  as  an  editor  of  '  '  pl»78,  pre- 
fixing to  tins  edition  an  account  of  the  life  ol  that  traulr.  ndant 

iremus.  Rowe  was  not  exclusively  engaged  in  literary  purfuits, 
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lie  was  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  did  not  neglett  thofe  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  into  public  life,  which  his  reputation 
and  connections  afforded.     He  had  joined  the  Whig  party, 
and  when  the  duke  of  Queenfberry  was  made  fecretary  of 
Rate,  he  was  appointed  by  that  nobleman  his  under  fecretary. 
This  poll  he  held  about  three  years,  when  the  duke  died,  and 
his  fervices  were  no  more  required  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.     It   is   faid  he  went,  one  day,  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  lord-treafurer  Oxford,  who  afked  him   if  he  underltood 
the  Spanifh  language.       He  replied  in  the  negative,    but 
added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  it,  fuppoling  his  lordfhip  intended  to  give  him  em- 
ployment at  the  court  of  Madrid.     The  earl  feemed  to  ap- 
prove his  intention  of  Undying  the  language  :    Rowe  took 
his  leave,  and  retired  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  learn  it,  and 
then  waited  on  his  lordfhip  to  acquaint  him  with  what  he  had 
done  :  "  then,  fir,"  replied  the  courtier,  "  I  envy  you  the 
pleafure  of  being  able  to  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original," 
and  difmiffed  him.   On  the  accefiion  of  George  I.  the  place  of 
poet  laureat  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  alfo  made  one 
of  the  land  furveyors  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of  London. 
The  prince  of  Wales  conferred  upon  him  the  clerkfhip  of  his 
council,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecre- 
tary for  the  prefentations.     The  emoluments  of  thefe  offices, 
with  his  own  fortune,  enabled  him  to  fupport  a  very  refpec- 
table  ftation  in   fociety,  but  he  did  not   live  long  to  enjoy 
thefe  acceffions  to  his  fortune.      He  died  in  1728,  at  the  age 
of  45,  and  was  interred  among   the    poets  in  Weflminfler. 
Abbey.     Mr.  Rowe  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  fon  by  his 
firft  wife  and  a  daughter  by  the  fecond.    He  was  ahandfome 
and  genteel  man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his  perlon. 
He  lived  beloved,  and  at  his   death  was  lamented  by  Pope, 
in  an  epitaph  which  is  to  be  found  in  Pope's  works,  though 
it  is  not  affixed   on   the  monumental  marble  at  Weflminfler. 
Mr.  Rowe  is  chiefly  known  to  the  public  as  a  tragic  poet  ;  if 
he  does  not  poflefs  in  a  very  high  degree  the  principal  parts 
of  tragic  invention,  fuch  as  the  nice  difcriminations  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  fkilful  developement  and  varied  play  of  paf- 
fion  ;    his  diftion   is    poetical   without  being  bombaflic  or 
affected,  his  verification  is  Angularly   fweet,  and  his  plays 
abound  with  fentiments,  given  with  fuch  force  and  elegance 
as  are  calculated  to  dwell  upon  the  mind.      In  his  Jane  Shore 
he  profeffes  to  be  the  imitator  of  Shakfpeare,  but  nothing 
can  be   more  diffimilar  than  the  mode  and  colour  of  writing 
in  the  two  poets,  as  nothing  could   be  lefs  refembling  than 
their  genius.      Mr.  Rowe  is  well  known  alfo  by  his  poetical 
tranflations.      He   gave    verfions    of  the    Golden  Verfes  of 
Pythagoras,  and  of  the  firft  book  of  Quilkjt's  "  Callipaedia," 
fee  Quillet  ;  but  his  chief  labour  in  this  way  was  a  tranf- 
lation   of  Lucan's  "  Pharfalia,"  which    was   not   publifhed 
till  1728,  ten  years  after   the  tranflator's   death,  and  which 
Dr.  Johnfon   calls    "  one    of   the    greateft    productions    of 
Englifh   poetry  ;"     but    if    critically    compared   with    the 
original,    it   will   be  found   frequently    very   diffufe.     The 
"  Poetical  Works"  of  Mr.  Rowe,  confining  of  his  plays  and 
mifcellaneous  poems,  were  publifhed    collectively  in   three 
vols.  i2mo.   in  1719;  and   his   tranflation   of  the  Pharfalia 
was  publifhed  foon  after  his  death,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
king  by  his  widow. 

Rowe,  in  Geography,  a  townfiiip  of  America,  in  the 
N.W.  corner  of  Hampfhire  county,  Maffachufetts,  bounded 
N.  by  Vermont  ;  watered  by  Deerfield  river,  and  containing 
839  inhabitants  ;   1 15  miles  N.W.  of  Boflon. 

ROWEL,  among  Farriers,  a  kind  of  iffue,  made  by 
drawing  a  fkain  of  filk,  thread,  hair,  or  the  like,  through 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  other  part  of  a  horfe  ;  anfwering 
to  what  iu  furgery  is  called  afeton. 


The  Rowelling  of  Horfe s  is  a  method  of  cure  frequently 
had  recourfe  to,  in  cafes  of  inward  flrains,  efpecially  about 
the  (houlders  or  hips ;  as  alfo  for  hard  fwellings  not  eafily 
to  be  refolved. 

The  operation  is  thus  :  a  little  flit  being  made  through  the 
fkin,  about  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  part  aggrieved,  big 
enough  to  put  a  fwan's  quill  in  ;  the  fkin  is  raifed  from  the 
flefli,  the  end  of  the  quill  put  in,  and  the  fkin  blowed  from 
the  flefh  upwards,  and  all  over  the  fhoulder. 

Then  the  hole  being  flopped  by  the  finger,  the  place  blown 
is  beaten  with  a  hazel  (lick,  and  the  wind  fpread  with  the 
hand  all  over,  and  then  let  go. 

This  done,  a  fkain  of  horfe-hair,  or  red  farfenet,  half  the 
thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  is  put  in  a  rowelling  needle 
feven  or  eight  inches  long  ;  the  needle  is  put  into  the  hole, 
and  drawn  through  again  fix  or  feven  inches  higher  ;  then 
the  needle  is  drawn  out,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  rowel  tied 
together  ;  anointing  it  every  day,  as  well  as  before  the  putting 
it  in,  with  fweet  butter  and  hog's  greafe,  and  drawing  it 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  fkin,  to  make  the  putrid 
matter  difcharge  itfelt  more  plentifully. 

Others,  difliking  thefe  rowels,  as  making  too  great  a  fore 
and  fear,  ufe  the  French  rowel,  which  is  a  round  piece  of 
itiff  leather,  with  a  hole  in  themidft,  laying  it  flat  between 
the  flefh  and  (kin,  the  hole  of  the  rowel  juil  againil  that  in 
the  fkin  ;  fewing  it  with  a  needle  and  thread  drawn  through 
the  hole  in  the  (kin  ;  cleaning  it  once  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  anointing  it  afrefh. 

Rowels  of  a  Spur.     See  Spur. 

ROWEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Chrudim  ;    10. miles  S.E.  of  Chrudim. 

Rowex-7';'.v,  in  Hujbandry,  a  term  improperly  applied 
to  the  mountain  afh. 

ROWENSKO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Boleflaw  ;   6  miles  S.E.  of  Turnau. 

ROWET,  a  name  fometimes  applied  to  rouen.  See 
Rouen. 

ROWETY-Wool,  among  wool-dealers,  a  term  applied 
to  the  young  wool  of  feme  forts  of  (heep,  which  rifes  below 
the  old  fleece. 

ROWING,  is  the  aftion  of  impelling  a  boat  or  vefl'el 
along  the  furface  of  the  water  by  oars,  which  are  managed 
in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal.  See  Oar,  Boat,  &c. 
RowiNG-GuarJ.  See  Guakd-2?oj/. 
ROWLE,  in  a  Ship,  is  a  round  piece  of  wood  or  iron, 
in  which  the  whip  goes,  being  made  to  turn  about,  that  it 
may  carry  over  the  whip  the  eafier  from  fide  to  fide. 

ROWLEY,  in  Biography,  a  monk,  who  is  faid  to  havr 
flourifhed  at  Brillol  in  the  15th  centurv,  and  whofe  poems, 
or  thofe  attributed  to  him,  were  publifhed,  many  years  ago, 
by  the  unfortunate  Chattertox.      See  his  article. 

Rowley,  William,  who  Hands  in  the  third  clafs  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  company  of  players  belonging  to  the  prince  ot 
Wales.  Little  is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  was  in 
clofe  connection  with  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetical 
geniufes  of  that  age,  with  fome  of  whom  he  joined  in  their 
writings.  By  Wood  he  is  ilyled  "  the  ornament  for  wit 
and  ingenuity  of  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge."  He  was  a 
confiderable  benefaftor  to  the  Englifh  flage,  having  left 
five  plays  of  his  own  competing,  and  lent  his  afliflance  to 
feveral  authors  in  the  compofition  of  many  others.  The 
titles  of  all  thefe  are  given  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica ; 
which  fee. 

Rowley,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Oude  ; 
18  miles  S.  of  Bahraitch. 

Rowley,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  EfTex  county,  Maf- 

fachufetts ; 
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fachufetts  ;  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  the  number  of 
1682,  are  moftly  farmers;  incorporated  in  1639,  and 
fituated  4  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Ipfwich. 

Rowley  Rag,  in  Mineralogy,  a  bafaltic  ftone  from 
Rowley,  near  Dudley,  in  Staffordlhirc.  It  is  ufed  for  po- 
lifhing  in  fome  of  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  and 
has  been  particularly  recommended  for  grinding  the  fpecula 
of  reflecting  telefcopcs.  On  this  variety  of  bafalt,  the  fine- 
grained grunitein  of  Werner,  fome  molt  interelting  experi- 
ments were  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  to  deter- 
mine the  important  queltion  refpecting  the  igneous  or 
aqueous  origin  of  bafaltic  rocks.  Perhaps  few  experiments 
in  the  laft  fifty  years  throw  more  light  on  fome  of  the 
mvfterious  operations  of  nature  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  have  a  better  claim  to  the  profound  attention  of  philofo- 
phers,  or  are  more  deferving  of  being  repeated  and  diverfified. 
(See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1804,  p.  279.)  Before  a  fhort  account 
of  thefe  experiments,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  delcription 
of  the  ilone  itlelf.  Rowley  rag  is  a  fpecies  of  fine-grained 
bafalt,  of  a  confufed  cryftallized  texture  ;  its  fracture,  in 
fmall  pieces,  is  uneven  ;  in  the  large,  conchoidal.  Its 
hardnefs  is  fuperior  to  common  glafs,  but  inferior  to  felfpar  ; 
its  tenacity  is  confiderable  ;  its  action  on  the  magnetic  needle 
is  ftrong,  but  without  finis  of  polarity  ;  its  fpecific  gravity 
is  2.868.  The  general  colour  of  Rowley  rag  is  a  very  dark 
grey,  approaching  to  black  :  it  reflects  light  from  a  variety 
of  brilliant  points,  fome  cf  which  feem  to  be  felfpar,  the 
others  hornblende.  According  to  the  analyfis  of  Dr. 
Withering,  1000  parts  contain  475  filex,  325  argillaceous 
earth,  and  20c  of  the  oxyd  of  iron.  The  magnetic  pro- 
perty of  thele  rocks  was  lirit  obferved  by  Dr.  Plott,  who 
fays  they  turned  the  needle  6°  from  its  proper  direction. 
The  fame  power  of  affecting  the  magnet  has  fince  been  dif- 
covered  in  feveral  bafaltic  mountains,  particularly  in  the 
Giant's  Caufeway  in  Ireland.  This  ltone  is  fimilar  to  the 
bafalt  of  the  Clee  hills,  in  Shropshire,  and  the  bafaltic 
Hones  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  its  characters 
and  chemical  compolition  it  nearly  reiembles  fome  of  the 
compact  lavas  from  Ylitna  and  Teneriffe.  It  is  eaiily  fufible 
into  an  opaque  black  glafs,  which,  however,  tranfmits  light 
through  very  minute  fragments.  The  texture  of  this  glafs 
is  completely  vitreous,  with  a  tew  air-bubbles.  Its  fracture 
is  conchoidal  and  undulated  ;  the  hardnefs  is  fuperior  to 
felfpar,  but  inferior  to  quart/.  This  glals  polleifes  fcarcely 
anv  action  on  the  magnetic  needle.  The  fpecific  gravity- 
is  2.749. 

For  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  effect  of  a  high  degree 
of  temperature  on  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  ltone,  one 
of  the  common  reverberatory  furnaces,  ufed  in  iron  foun- 
deries  for  the  fufion  of  pig-iron,  was  (trongly  heated  by  a 
fire  maintained  feveral  hours.  About  (even  hundred-weight 
of  amorphous  Rowley  rag  was  broken  in  fmall  pieces,  and 
depofited  gradually  on  11  il  part  of  the  interior  of 

the  furnace,  between  the  tire  and  the  chimney  ;  from  whence, 
as  it  melted,  it  flowed  into  the  deeper  part,  in  which,  in  or- 
dinary operations,  the  iron  is  collected.  It  was  obferved 
by  the  perfons  attending,  that  it  did  not  require  half  the 
quantity  of  fuel  to  fufe  the  bafalt  that  would  have  been  nc- 
ceflary  to  melt  an  equal  weight  ot  pig-iron.  When  the 
whol  [ted,  it  formed  a  liquid  glafs,  rather  tenacious, 

from  which  a  large  ludleful  was  taken,  which,  being  al- 
lowed to  cool,  retained  the  characters  of  perfect  glafs.  Th 
fire  was  maintained,  though  with  gradual  diminution,  fur 
more  than  fix  hours;  after  which  time,  the  draught  of  the 
chimney  was  intercepted,  the  furface  of  the  glai 
vered  with  heated  land,  and  the  furnace  was  filled  with 
coals,    which   were   confumed   very   flowly.      It  was  eight 


days  before  the  mais  in  the  furnace  was  fufficiently  cool  to 
be  extracted,  and  even  then  it  retained  confiderable  heat. 

The  form  of  the  mafs  being  given  by  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  approached  to  the  fhape  of  a  wedge.  It  was 
nearly  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
wide  ;  about  four  inches  thick  at  one  end,  and  above  eighteen 
inches  at  the  other.  Owing  to  this  inequality  of  thicknefs, 
and  alfo  to  the  unequal  diltribution  of  heat  in  the  furnace, 
Mr.  Watt  Hates  that  the  cooling  of  the  mafs  had  been  too 
irregular  to  permit  it  to  attain  an  homogenous  texture ; 
but  this  circumltance  fortunately  difclofed  fome  very  re- 
markable peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
bodies,  palling  from  a  vitreous  to  a  ftony  Itate. 

Thefe  peculiar  changes  were  discovered,  by  infpecting  the 
various  parts  of  the  wedge-fhaped  mafs,  which  had  pro- 
grefiivcly  cooled,  as  they  were  more  remote  from  the  fire, 
and  nearer  to  the  fmall  extremity.  This  circumltance,  not 
being  very  diltinctly  itated  by  Mr.  Watt,  has  led  fome  of 
the  readers  of  the  paper  to  believe  that  the  changes  were 
obferved  by  taking  a  portion  of  the  fubltance  out  of  the 
furnace  at  different  times,  during  the  procefs  :  hence  they 
have  not  fufficiently  attended  to  a  mod  important  fact 
which  this  experiment  difclofes,  namely,  that  the  particles 
of  bodies  in  a  folid  llate,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below 
that  of  fufion,  are  capable  of  a  kind  of  internal  motion,  and 
of  aifuming  a  cryftalline  arrangement,  in  all  the  various 
ftages  from  fluidity  to  a  perfectly  folid  ftate. 

The  tendency  towards  arrangement  in  the  particles  of 
the  fluid  glafs  is  firft  developed  by  the  formation  of  minute 
globules,  which  are  generally  nearly  fpherical,  but  fome- 
times  elongated,  and  which  are  thickly  difleminated  through 
the  mafs.  The  colour  of  thele  globules  is  confiderably 
lighter  than  that  of  the  glafs  ;  they  are  commonly  greyifh- 
brown,  fometimes  inclining  to  chocolate-brown  ;  and  when 
they  have  been  formed  near  the  interior  furface  of  the  ca- 
vities in  the  glafs,  they  project  and  refeniblc  a  clufter  of 
fmall  feeds.  Their  diameter  rarely  exceeds  a  line,  and  fel- 
dom  attains  that  fize  ;  as,  in  general,  they  are  fo  near  to 
one  another,  that  their  furfaces  touch  before  they  can  ac- 
quire confiderable  magnitude.  In  the  procefs  of  cooling, 
they  adapt  their  form  to  their  confined  lituation,  fill  up 
every  interltice,  and  finally  prefent  a  homogenous  body, 
wholly  unlike  glafs,  and  equally  unlike  the  parent  bafalt. 
When  the  union  of  the  little  globules  has  been  imperfectly 
effected,  the  fracture  of  the  mafs  indicates  its  ltructure,  by 
numerous  minute  conchoidal  fractures,  which  difplay  the 
form  of  each  globule.  But  if  the  arrangement  has  extended 
a  little  farther,  all  thefe  fubdivilions  are  entirely  loft  ;  the 
mafs  becomes  perfectly  compact,  has  an  even  or  a  flat  con- 
choidal fracture,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  hardnefs  as  the  glafs, 
is  commonly  of  a  chocolate  colour,  graduating  into  a 
browmfh-hlack,  and  the  intenlity  of  the  colour  iucreafes  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  the  arrangement  has  ex- 
tended. Its  afpect  is  rather  grcafy  ;  and  it  much  referables 
fome  varieties  of  jafper,  in  the  compactnefs  ot  its  texture, 
and  its  opacity.  Its  magnetic  action  is  extremely  feeble. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  appeal  73*-     From  this  refem- 

blance  to  jafper,  Mr.  Wat)  denominates  the  mafs  in  this 
ifpideous. 

If  the  mafs  were  now  rapidly  cooled,  il  .  lavs 

Mr.  Watt,  that  the  reiult  would  be  the  fubftance  1  have 

jult    defcribed|     but    if    the    temperate-  !    to    the 

farther  arrangement    of   its   particles  be   continued,  another 

change  is  immediately  commenced  ;  by  the  progrefs  of 
which  il  acquires  a  moi  Hire,  much  greater  tena- 

city,      <;  11    ,  olour  deepens  as  the!       '  .   till  it 

becomes  ablolntely  black.      Sometimes  this  alteration    is 

elleCted 
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effefted  by  a  gradual  tranfition,  the  limits  of  which  cannot 
be  affigned  ;  but  more  generally  by  the  formation  of  fe- 
condary  fpheroids,  in  the  heart  of  the  compact  jafpideous 
fubftance.  Thefe  fpheroids  differ  edentially  from  thofe  firlt 
defcribed  :  the  centres  of  their  formation  are  more  remote 
from  each  other,  and  their  magnitude  is  proportionably 
greater,  fometimes  extending  to  a  diameter  of  two  inches, 
and  feeming  only  to  be  limited  by  contaft  with  the  peri- 
pheries of  other  fpheroids.  They  are  radiated  with  diltin6t 
fibres  :  fometimes  the  fibres  refemble  thofe  of  brown  haema- 
tites, and  fometimes  they  are  fafciculated  irregularly,  fo  as 
to  be  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the  argillaceous  iron  ores, 
rendered  prifmatic  by  torrefaftion.  They  are  generally 
well  defined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  the  mafs  they  are  en- 
gaged in  ;  and  often  the  fibres  divide  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  centre,  fo  as  to  detach  portions  of  the  fpheroid  in  con- 
centric coats.  The  tranfverfe  frafture  of  the  fibres  is  corn- 
pad  and  fine-grained  ;  the  colour  black  ;  and  the  hardnefs 
fomewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  bafaltic  glafs.  When  two 
of  the  fpheroids  come  in  contaft  by  mutual  enlargement,  no 
intermixture  of  their  fibres  feems  to  take  place  :  they  appear 
equally  impenetrable  ;  and  as  neither  can  penetrate,  both 
are  compreffed,  and  their  limits  are  defined  by  a  plane,  at 
which  a  feparation  readily  takes  place,  and  each  of  the  fides 
is  inveited  with  a  ruity  colour.  When  feveral  fpheroids 
come  in  contaft  on  the  fame  level,  they  are  formed  by 
mutual  preflure  into  pretty  regular  prifms,  whofe  divifion  is 
perfeftly  defined ;  and  when  a  fpheroid  is  furrounded  on 
all  fides  by  others,  it  is  comprefied  into  an  irregular  poly- 
hedron. 

The  tranfition  from  this  fibrous  ftate  to  a  different  arrange- 
ment, feems  to  be  very  rapid,  for  the  centre  of  molt  of  the 
fpheroids  becomes  compaft  before  they  attain  the  diameter 
of  half  an  inch.  As  the  fibrous  itrufture  propagates  itfelf 
by  radiating  into  the  unarranged  mafs,  the  compaft  nucleus, 
which  fupplies  its  place,  gradually  extends  till  it  finally  attains 
the  limits  of  the  fpheroids ;  and  the  fame  arrangement  per- 
vades the  matter  comprehended  between  them.  The  mafs 
has  now  affumed  a  compaft  ftony  texture,  and  poflefies 
great  tenacity.  Its  hardnefs  is  fomewhat  inferior  to  that  of 
the  glafs  from  which  it  was  formed.  Its  attion  on  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  very  confiderable.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
2.938.  Its  colour  is  black,  inclining  to  iteel  grey  ;  it  is 
abfolutely  opaque,  and  only  reflefts  light  from  a  few  minute 
points.  Though  the  divifions  between  the  fpheroids  are 
rendered  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  they  are  not  obliterated, 
and  their  rufty  furfaces  are  often  difclofed  by  an  attempt  to 
frafture  the  mafs. 

A  continuation  of  the  temperature  favourable  to  arrange- 
ment fpeedily  induces  another  change.  The  texture  of  the 
mafs  becomes  more  granular,  its  colour  rather  more  grey, 
and  the  brilliant  points  larger  and  more  numerous  ;  nor  is  it 
long  before  thefe  brilliant  particles  arrange  themielves  into 
regular  forms  ;  and  finally  the  whole  mafs  becomes  pervaded 
by  thin  cryftalline  lamina;,  which  interfeft  it  in  every 
direftion,  and  form  projefting  cryftals  in  the  cavities.  The 
hardnefs  of  the  bafis  feems  to  continue  nearly  the  fame  ;  but 
the  aggregate  aftion  of  the  bafis  and  of  the  imbedded  cryftals 
on  the  magnetic  needle,  is  prodigioufly  increafed.  It  appears 
to  poflefs  fome  polarity,  and  minute  fragments  are  fufpended 
by  a  magnet.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  fomewhat  increafed,  as 
it  is  now  2.949.  The  cryftals  contained  in  it,  when  examined 
by  a  microfcope,  appear  to  be  fafeicul'i  of  flender  prifms, 
nearly  rectangular,  terminated  by  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  ;  they  are  extremely  brilliant,  but  their  colour  is 
greeniih  black  ;  they  are  harder  than  glafs,  and  fufible  by 
the  blowpipe  ;  they  are  fufpended  by  the  aftion  of  a  magnet. 
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They  are  arranged  nearly  fide  by  fide,  but  Hot  accumulated 
in  thicknefs,  fo  that  they  prefent  the  appearance  of  broad 
thin  laminae  ;  they  crofs  one  another  at  all  angles,  but  always 
on  nearly  the  fame  plane  ;  and  the  lamiiue  thus  formed  are 
often  three  or  four  lines  long,  and  from  a  line  to  a  line  and 
a  half  broad,  but  extremely  thin. 

It  feems  obvious  that  an  equalized  temperature  would  have 
rendered  the  whole  fimilar  to  the  fubftance  laft  defcribed ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  by  a  continuance  of  heat 
the  minute  cryftals  would  have  been  augmented  in  their 
dimenfions  by  the  acceffion  of  fimilar  particles  ft  ill  engaged 
in  the  bafis,  or  by  the  union  of  feveral  cryftals,  till  they  ac- 
quired fufficient  magnitude  for  their  nature  to  be  abiolutelv 
determined  by  the  ufual  modes  of  inveftigation.  It  is 
poffible,  however,  if  fuch  precautions  had  been  taken  as 
might  have  fecured  this  degree  of  perJjftion  in  the  ulterior 
refult,  that  the  mafs  would  only  have  exhibited  an  uniform 
afpeft,  and  that  the  interefting  initial  phenomena  would  not 
have  been  difcovered. 

The  appearances  here  defcribed  feem  defeiving  of  con- 
fideration  in  feveral  points  of  view.  Few  things  can  be 
more  at  variance  with  commonly  received  opinion,  than  the 
diverfified  fucceffion  of  changes  of  itrufture  which  this  glafs 
exhibits  in  its  paflage  to  a  cryftallized  ftate.  The  gene- 
ration of  the  globules  which  unite  to  form  the  jafpideous 
fubftance,  is  what  we  might  be  prepared  to  expeft  by  ob- 
ferving  the  cooling  of  a  common  iron  furnace  flag.  But  it 
appears  not  very  obvious  to  common  apprehenfion  that  the 
fpecies  of  arrangement  requifite  to  form  this  intermediary 
fubftance,  could  be  compatible  with  any  fluidity  permitting 
farther  motion  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  mafs  ;  yet 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  this  arrangement,  they 
receive  a  new  difpofition,  and  the  radiated  fibrous  itrufture 
commences.  Sometimes  this  pervades  even  the  unaltered 
glafs  ;  but  Mr.  Watt  prefumes  this  only  to  happen  where  the 
minute  globules  firlt  formed  were  icattered  fo  far  afunder  that 
their  centres  became  fibrous  before  their  peripheries  came  into 
contaft.  This  view  of  the  fubjeft  is  jultilied  by  the  ana- 
logous operation  of  the  formation  of  cryftals  fimilar  to  thofe 
defcribed  in  the  heart  of  the  radiated  fpheroids,  while  their 
exterior  ftill  retained  the  fibrous  texture. 

If  it  be  confidered  as  extraordinary  that  a  change  fhould 
be  effefted,  converting  an  apparently  fohd  and  homogeneous 
mafs  into  an  accumulation  of  radiated  fpheroids,  and  that 
thefe  radii  fhould  lofe  their  fibrous  itrufture,  and  affume  the 
texture,  afpeft,  and  tenacity,  of  a  compaft,  hard,  and  ho- 
mogenous ftone,  it  is  certainly  much  more  extraordinary 
that  this  ftone  fhould  permit  farther  arrangement  to  proceed, 
and  fhould  enable  the  cryftalline  molecules  which  it  contains 
in  a  ftate  of  confuted  aggregation,  to  arrange  themielves, 
and  to  form  regular  cryftals,  which,  although  minute,  are 
equal,  in  the  perfeftion  of  their  forms,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of 
their  natural  polilh,  to  the  moil  precious  products  of  cryf- 
tallization.  It  is  alfo  well  deferving  of  obfervation  by  how 
regular  a  march  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  fubftance 
keeps  pace  with  the  perfeftion  of  its  arrangement,  till  it 
becomes  fo  powerful  that  fragments  of  the  regenerated  ftone 
are  fufpended  by  the  magnet. 

It  has  been  moll  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Smithfon,  that 
folution,  far  from  being  neceffary  to  cryltallization,  effectually 
prevents  its  commencement  ;  for  while  folution  fubfifts, 
cryltallization  cannot  take  place.  It  may  remain  a  queition 
whether  previous  folution  be  effential  as  a  preparatory  means 
of  obtaining,  by  fubfequent  evaporation  or  cooling,  the 
fmall  pans  of  bodies  difengaged,  fo  that  they  may  unite 
to  form  regular  cryftals.  If,  by  folution  be  only  meant 
that  fimple  aftion  of  heat,  or  water,  which  merely  coun- 
teracts 
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teracts  the  force  of  aggregation,  and  relieves  the  molecules 
from  their  bonds  of  union  with  each  other,  it  certainly  is  a 
requifite ;  but  if  bv  folution  be  meant  that  action  of 
affinities,  by  which  not  only  the  force  of  aggregation  is  over- 
come, but  the  combinations  which  conltitute  the  molecules 
are  deftroyed,  it  obvioufly  is  not  only  unneceflary,  but  pre- 
judicial, to  cryftallization.  Mechanical  fufpenfion  in  a  fluid 
medium  of  fuch  denfity  that  the  crystalline  polarity  may  be 
enabled  to  counteract  the  power  of  gravity,  is,  with  julticc, 
confidered  by  Mr.  Smithfon  the  only  requifite  for  the 
formation  of  cryflals.  The  circumitances  here  detailed  ap- 
pear an  additional  confirmation  of  this  remark,  and  perhaps 
go  ilill  farther,  by  fhewing  that  even  the  fluidity  (in  the 
common  fenfe  of  the  word)  of  the  fufpending  medium  is  not 
an  indifpenfible  condition.  For  it  appears  impofiible  to 
annex  the  idea  of  fluidity  to  the  union  of  the  minute  globules 
which  form  the  jafpideous  fubltance,  itill  lefs  to  that  fub- 
ftance  when  formed,  or  to  thofe  fpheroids  whofe  obltinate 
impenetrability  is  fo  ftrongly  defined.  And  if,  by  any 
power  of  imagination,  thefe  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  fluid 
at  the  time  they  retain  this  conformation  ;  how  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  the  compact,  hard,  tenacious  flone  into  which 
they  are  changed,  could  retain  thefe  characters  in  a  fluid 
ftate  ?  Yet  the  fubfequent  formation  of  cryftals  proves  that 
either  all  thefe  contradictions  mull  be,  or  that  the  particles 
of  bodies  apparently  folid,  mull  be  capable  of  fome  internal 
motion,  enabling  them  to  arrange  themfelves  according  to 
polarity,  while  they  are  folid  and  fixed,  as  far  as  they  have 
reference  to  the  ordinary  characters  of  fluidity. 

Inltances,  even   more  remarkable,  of  the   motion   of  the 
particles   of  bodies    in    a   folid   ftate,  have   very   long  been 
known  and  authenticated,  though  perhaps  they  have  not 
been   generally  regarded  with  the   attention   they   deferve. 
Glafs  veflels  are  well  known  to  be  convertible  into  Reaumur's 
porcelain    by   the    internal   arrangement   of  their    particles 
without  lofing   their  external    form,  and   confequently  at  a 
temperature  very  much  below  that  requifite  for  their  fufion. 
The   change  of  glafs  into    Reaumur's  porcelain  does  not 
arife  from  an  evaporation  of  the  alkali,  as  has  been  alleged, 
but   from   a    regular  arrangement   of  the   particles   of  the 
glafs.     It   commences  by  the  formation  of  fibres  perpen- 
dicular to  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  and  penetrating  into  it. 
At  nearly  the  fame  time  fmall  radiated  globules  arc  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  glafs,  and  the  union  of  thefe  with  the 
fibres,  by  their  mutual  mcreafe,  forms  the  whole  into  a  new 
fubltance  ;   and  if  the  requifite  temperature  be  longer  main- 
tained, the   fibres   dilappear,  and  the  whole  becomes   fine- 
grained and  almolt  compadt.     This  fubltance,  from  the  im- 
proved ftate  of  its  aggregation,  is  much  ilronger  and  more 
tenacious  than  before,  and  is  not  fulible  at  a  heat  fuffitient 
to  fufe  the  glafs  it  was  formed  from  ;  but  if  that  aggregation 
be  once   deitroyed,  the    glafs   refulting   from  its  fufion   is 
equally  fulible  with  the  original  glafs  ;  and  a  repetition  of 
the  procefs  will  again  form  Reaumur's  porcelain,  which  may 
be  again  fufed,  and  fo  on  repeatedly  ;   for  the  quantity  of 
alkali  evaporated  during  the  operation  is  extremely  fmall. 
Tin'  hardnefs  and  brittlcnefs  of  metals  rapidly  cooled,  con- 
trailed  with   the   foftuefs  and  tenacity  refulting  from  their 
gradual  refrigeration,  are  all   analogous  inltances ;   and   all 
the  procefles  in  which  annealing  i;  employed)  and  more  re 
markably  the  tempering  of  tteel,  offer  (trong  proofs  of  the 
internal  motions  and  arrangements  of  the  particles  of  matter 
at  temperatures  very  much  below  the  heat  requifite  for  their 
fluidity.   Mr.  W.itt  further  adduces  the  (tincture  and  texture 
of  calcareous  llalactites  as   offering   proofs  of  the  internal 
motion  of  the  particles  of  folid  bodies  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphere.     Succeffive  depofitions  of  cal- 


careous carbonate  form  a  ftalactite  which  at  firfl  is  fibrous. 
A  continuance  of  the  procefs  caufes  the  fibrous  llrudture  to 
difappear,  and  the  ilaladtite  becomes  irregularly  crystalline. 
The  irregularities  afterwards  vanifh,  and  it  becomes  per- 
fect calcareous  fpar,  divifible  into  large  rhomboids,  with  the 
form  peculiar  to  that  mineral,  and  all  the  gradations  may  be 
found  in  the  fame  fpecimc  n.  For  a  more  particular  account 
of  thefe  experiments,  and  the  ingenious  observations  of  Mr. 
Watt,  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  of  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadtions  above  cited.  The  proofs  and  illuf- 
trationsof  the  arrangements  which  take  place  in  the  internal 
particles  of  folid  bodies,  offer  the  only  plaufible  explanation, 
which  has  yet  been  given,  of  the  formation  and  decompo- 
fition  of  cryftals  under  various  circumitances  in  which  they 
occur  in  mineral  veins,  and  alfo  of  the  prifmatic  forms  ob- 
fervable  in  currents  of  lava,  and  in  bafaltic  and  other  rocks. 
SeeTitAP,  and  Volcanic  ProduSs. 

ROW-LOCKS,  among  Ship-Carpenters,  fmall  fpaces  left 
in  the  gunwale,  v>  here  two  thoals  are  let  in,  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  as  to  admit  the  oar,  at  the  end  of  the  loom, 
to  lie  on  to  row  the  boat. 

In  the  fides  of  the  fmallcft  veflels  of  war,  a  number  of 
little  fquare  holes,  called  row-ports,  are  cut  for  this  purpofe 
parallel  to  the  furface  ot  the  water. 

ROWNING,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  mathe- 
matician and  philofopher  of  confiderable  ingenuity,  was 
fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  redtor 
of  Anderby,  in  Lincolnfhire.  He  was  chiefly  known  for 
mechanical  contrivances  and  inventions.  In  1738  he  pub- 
lished a  compendious  fyftem  of  natural  and  experimental 
philofophy,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  which  was  frequently  referred 
to  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  which  has  paffed  through 
many  editions,  but  is  now  fuperfeded  by  many  other  fimilar 
works  of  more  value.  He  has  likewile  two  pieces  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  one  containing  a  description  of 
a  barometer,  in  which  the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  increafed 
at  pleafure  ;  the  other,  giving  directions  for  making  a  ma- 
chine for  finding  the  roots  of  equations  univcrfally.  He 
publifhed  likewile  "  A  PreliminaryDifcourfeonthe  Fluxio;:- 
ary  Method."  Mr.  Rownin.if.  died  in  November  1  7 7  1 ,  in 
the  7 2d  year  of  his  age. 

ROWRA1I,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hiudoollan,  in  the 
circar  of  Gohud  ;    10  miles  S.  ol  Raat. 

ROWS  of  Trees.      See   Parallelii-.m. 

ROWSING,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  pulling  upon  a 
cable  or  rope,  without  the  allillauce  ot  caplterns,  Sec. 

ROWT,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  fignifying  to  low  as 
cattle. 

ROWTEE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the 
circar  of  Sumbul  ;    15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nidjibabad. 

ROWTOMPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Oude  ; 
16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kairabad. 

ROWTY,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  fignifying  over-rank, 
or  too  llrong. 

ROXBOROUGH,  in  Geography,  a  townlhip  of  Phila- 
delphia county,  in  Pennlylvania. 

ROXBURGH,  a  village  in  Roxburghlhire,  Scotland, 
was  formerly  a  place  of  confiderable  importance,  as  may  be 
conjedturcd  from  the  circumllance  of  its  having  given  name 
to  the  county.  It  was  for  feveral  centuries  a  royal  burgh  ; 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  lirlt  towns  in  the  Scottilh 
kingdom,  tor  opulence,  and  magnificence  oi  appearance.  It 
was  totally  deftroyed  by  king  JameG  II.,  and  never  after- 
wards recovered  ;  and  as  its  fcite  is  now  converted  into 
arable  fields,  the  plough  has  nearly  obliterated  all  traces  of 
its  exillence.      Somi  "1    its  ancient  cattle,   however, 

are   yet  vilible  about  two  miles  eallward  from  the  village. 
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Thefe  occupy  the  fummit  of  a  bold  eminence,  which  riles 
from  the  plain,  near  the  junftion  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Te- 
viot.  This  fortrefs,  in  ancjent  times,  was  of  great  ftrength, 
and  was  accounted  the  moit  important  ftrong-hold  on  the 
Scottifh  borders.  It  was  environed  by  a  deep  ditch,  which 
could  be  rilled  at  pleafure  by  the  garrifon  with  the  waters 
of  the  Teviot,  and  over  which  a  drawbridge  was  thrown. 
Interior  to  the  ditch  was  a  wall,  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments are  Handing,  but  enough  to  atteft  its  prodigious 
thicknefs  and  folidity.  Roxburgh  caftle,  Pennant  informs 
us,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  was  anciently  called  Marchidon, 
Marchmont,  or  the  Hill  on  the  Marches.  The  name  of  its 
founder  is  unknown,  as  is  the  period  of  its  ereftion.  The 
earlieft  mention  of  it  in  hiftory  occurs  in  1 132,  when  a 
treaty  of  peace  i;.  ftated  to  have  been  concluded  here,  be- 
tween king  Stephen  of  England  and  king  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land. In  1174,  after  king  William  the  Lion  was  made  a 
prifoncr  by  the  Englifh,  this  caiUe,  with  four  others,  was 
delivered  up  to  king  Henry  II.  as  a  fecurity  for  his  royal 
hoftage  doing  homage  for  his  crown  on  his  releafe  from 
captivity.  The  fucceiTor  of  Henry  reftored  it  to  the  Scots, 
but  it  was  again  taken  by  king  Edward  I.  in  1296.  It 
was  recovered  doubtlefs  by  king  Robert  I.,  but  appears  to 
have  been  foon  after  pofl'etTed  by  the  Englifh,  as  it  is  recorded 
to  have  been  furprifed,  in  1342,  by  fir  Alexander  Ramfay, 
who  was  appointed  governor  ;  an  honour  which  the  envious 
Douglas  did  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  long.  The  Scots 
again  loft  this  fortrefs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who 
twice  celebrated  his  birth-day  here.  After  this  period  it 
was  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  ;  but  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  iiege  was  that  by  king  James  II.,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Scots  :  though,  previous  to  the  victory,  the 
king  was  killed  by  the  burfting  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  A 
hollow  tree  is  faid  to  ftand  on  the  fpot  where  the  monarch 
fell,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  and  at  a  (hort  diftance 
below  Fleur's  houfe.  The  queen,  who  was  with  the  army 
when  this  event  took  place,  obferving  that  the  foldiers  were 
difheartened,  and  that  the  commanders  were  difpofed  to  raife 
the  fiege,  ufed  every  exertion  to  excite  their  courage  ;  and, 
among  other  things,  told  them,  that  though  their  king  had 
fallen,  he  was  but  one  man,  and  that  (he  would  loon  give 
them  another  king,  her  fon,  James  III.,  who  next  day  ar- 
rived in  the  camp,  and  was  crowned  at  Kelfo,  in  the  7th 
year  of  his  age.  This  heroic  and  well-timed  addrefs  pro- 
duced the  defired  effect;  the  fpirits  of  the  whole  army  were 
roufed,  and  the  attack  having  been  renewed  with  redoubled 
ardour,  the  garrifon  furrendered  in  a  few  days.  From  that 
period  the  caftle  has  remained  in  ruins,  though  it  was  in 
tome  degree  repaired  by  the  lord  protestor,  Somerfet,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  of  England. 

The  parilh  of  Roxburgh  extends  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  about  four  in  breadth.  The  general  appearance  is  flat 
and  Moping,  and  the  foil  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  well  calcu- 
lated, either  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  or  for  the  turnip  huf- 
bandry.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1, 
it  contains  225  houfes,  and  946  inhabitants.  The  Statiftical 
Account  of  Scotland,  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  bart.  vol.  x. 
1797.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  4to.  1779. 
Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Svo.  1805. 

ROXBURGHIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name,  at  the 
fuggeftioa  of  the  right  honourable  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Dryander,  in  juft  commemoration  of 
the  difcoverer  of  this  genus,  Dr.  William  Roxburgh,  F.L.S., 
member  of  the  Afiatic  Society.  The  refearches  of  this  in- 
defatigable and  enthuliaftic  obferver  of  nature,  among  the 
botanical  treafures  of  Hindooftan,  and  his  liberal  communi- 
cations to  his  friends  at  home,  have  added  very  extenfively 


to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  plants.  The  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany have  publifhed  his  Coromandel  Plants  in  a  ftyle  worthy 
of  the  materials.  From  the  remote  fituation  of  the  author, 
many  genera  and  fpecies  were  left  by  him  for  the  determi- 
nation of  his  learned  editor,  to  whom  all  the  fources  of  lite- 
rary information  i:i  Europe  were  open.  But  as  the  name  of 
this  editor  is  entirely  kept  out  of  fight,  a  French  writer, 
DeTheis,  has  been  led  into  the  miftake  of  charging  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh with  the  unexampled  arrogance  of  dedicating  a  genus 
to  his  own  honour.  No  man  can  be  further,  than  our 
candid  and  unailuming  friend,  from  fuch  prefumption,  and 
we  feel  it  a  duty  to  wipe  away  the  unmerited  reproach. — 
Dryand.  in  Rex.  Coromand.  v.  t.  29.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  321.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  347.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 
v.  1.  III. — Chfs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia  (Oelan- 
dria;  in  Hort.  Kew.)  Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentacet,  Linn. 
Afparngi,  Jull'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  unlets  the  corolla  be  taken  for  fuch. 
Cor.  Petals  four,  inferior,  lanceolate,  equal,  ribbed,  coloured 
chiefly  on  the  upper  fide,  permanent.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  oppofite  to  the  petals,  and  nearly  as  long,  awl-thaped, 
flefhy,  with  a  double  cell  at  their  inner  fide,  near  the  bafe  ; 
anthers  two-lobed,  oblong,  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  fila- 
ments, and  each  crowned  with  a  limple  lanceolate  appen- 
dage, much  Ihorter  than  the  naked  lummit  of  the  filaments. 
Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  fmall,  feflile,  ovate  ;  ftyle  none  ; 
itigma  roundifh.  Peric.  Capfule  of  one  cell,  with  two  con- 
cave valves.  Seeds  numerous,  erecL  cylindrical,  furrowed, 
each  fupported  on  a  ftalk  clothed  with  little  veficles. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  four,  fpreading.  Filaments  lanceolate, 
keeled,  bearing  the  anthers  on  their  infide,  near  the  bafe, 
crowned  with  an  appendage.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  one  cell, 
with  two  valves,  and  many  leeds. 

I.  R.  virid'i flora.  Green-flowered  Roxburghia.  Sm. 
Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  111.  t.  57.  (R.  edoriofoides  ;  Dryand.  in 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  348.  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  1.  29. 
t.  32  ?  R.  gloriofa  ;  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1500.  Ubium  poly- 
poides  album;  Rumph.  Amb.  v.  6.  book  9.  364.  t.  129.) 
— Native  of  low  nioift  woods  and  thickets  in  the  valleys  of 
Hindooftan  and  Amboyna,  flowering  in  the  cold  feafon. 
Roots  being  fent  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  the  late  lady  Amelia 
Hume,  they  bore  flowers  in  April  1 805,  for  the  firft  time 
in  Europe.  Each  root  confifts  of  many  oblong  flethy  knobs. 
The  film  climbs  fpirally  to  the  height  of  many  feet,  without 
tendrils,  and  is  branched,  angular,  fmooth  and  leafy.  Lower 
leaves  alternate  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  the  reft  oppolite  ; 
all  fpreading,  on  fmooth,  channelled  footftalh,  ovate  or 
partly  heart-lhaped,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  thin  and  pli- 
able, with  about  feven  or  nine  ribs,  and  innumerable  line 
tranlverfe  veins.  Stipulas  none.  Flotver-Jlalis  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  (horter  than  the  leaves,  fmooth,  deflexed,  racemofe, 
each  bearing  two,  three,  or  four  flowers.  Bradeas  lanceo- 
late, folitary,  under  each  partial  ftalk.  Flowers  afcending, 
large,  fetid  like  corrupted  water,  or  the  Stinking  Morel. 
(See  Phallus.)  Petals  near  two  inches  long,  coriaceous, 
green,  with  purplifh  ribs,  elpecially  on  the  upper  (ide.  Sta- 
mens violet  in  the  lower  part  ;  their  points  green.  The 
pollen,  confilting  of  highly  polilhed  globules,  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  rolling  about  like  quickfilver. 

The  figure  given  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  differs  from  our 
plant,  in  having  much  {mzWer  Jlowers  with  tawny  petals,  and 
yellow  anthers.  He  thinks  it  likely  that  there  may  be  more 
than  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  he  did  not  diftinguilh 
in  India.  Rumphius  defcribes  two,  his  Ubium  polypoides 
album  and  nigrum.  The  former  feems  belt  to  agree  with  our 
plant,  except  that  his  figure  has  folitary Jlo-wers.  He  fays  its 
Jlems  extend  to   the  length  of   100  fathoms,   and  that  the 
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roots,  previoufly  prepared  with  lime-water,  arc  candied  with 
filgar,  and  taken  with  lea.      Their  flavour  is  infipid. 

Our  friend  Dr.  Sims,  in  Curtis's  Magazine,  while  lie  fol- 
lows the  ideas  of  preceding  authors  reflecting  the  characters 
and  affinities  of  this  Angular  plant,  avows  a  preference  for 
the  very  different  vi  -w  which  we  have  taken  ;  and  we  derive 
much  confidence  from  his  fanction.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that,  with  the  belt  polfible  intention,  he  has  been  milled  by 
the  French  botanifts,  to  change  a  faulty  fpecific  name  much 
for  the  worfe.  The  word  glorio/a,  whether  deligncdlv  or 
not,  ferves  but  to  perpetuate  their  unjuft  ideas  of  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, as  having,  by  an  unexampled  initance  of  vain-glory, 
inferihed  a  genus  to  himfelf  We  mod  wonder  at  Dr.  Sims's 
continuing  to  apply  a  fpecific  name  which,  by  his  own  con- 
feffion,  appears  to  belong  to  a  different  plant,  whole  flowers 
Are  "  hardly  half  the  fize"."  For  this,  the  original  fpeciei 
would,  as  the  lealt  evil  that  prelents  itfelf,  retain  the  name 
of  gloriofiformis,  which  is  at  leal!  correct,  and  very  expref- 
Jive.  We  had  long  ago  detected  Ri.inphius's  lynouym. 
It  agrees  bed  with  our  iilridiflora. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,"  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
lout  hern  counties  of  Scotland,  is  fituated  between  N.  lat. 
550  7',  and  550  42',  and  between  W.  long.  rJ  39',  and. 
i°  36',  from  the  meridian  of  London,  It  is  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  in  England  ; 
on  the  call  by  the  latter  county  only  ;  on  the  north  and 
north-ealt  by  Berwickshire  ;  and  on  the  welt  and  north- 
weft,  by  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Selkirk,  and  Mid- 
lothian. In  point  of  fliape,  it  is  fo  extremely  irregular,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  define  its  extent.  Its  grcatefl  length,  from 
the  junction  of  the  Mare-burn  with  the  Liddel,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Carham-burn  with  the  Tweed,  is  41  miles  ;  and  its 
greateft  breadth,  on  a  line  interfering  the  above  at  right 
angles,  is  29  miles.  Its  medium  length  is  about  30,  and 
its  medium  breadth  a  little  more  than  22  miles,  making  its 
contents  about  672  fquare  miles,  or  430,080  fquare  acres  ; 
of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  laft  furvey,  in  1796,  nearly 
three-fifths  were  in  fhecp  pafturc,  and  the  remainder  in  arable 
cultivation,  or  occupied  by  wood;,  pleafurc-grounds,  towns, 
and  villages.  Politically  (peaking,  this  county  compre- 
hend^ twenty-nine  entire  parifhes,  and  a  portion  of  five  others, 
which,  united,  contain,  according  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns of  181 1,   6518  houfes,  and  37,230  inhabitants. 

Hijlorieal  Events. — To  narrate  all  the  military  tranfactions 
which  hiltory  and  tradition  allirm  to  have  occurred  within 
this  countyr,  would  be  to  occupy  our  pages  with  an  almolt 
endlefs  detail  of  petty  conflicts  and  depredatory  excurfions. 
Roxburghfhire  being  a  border  diftrict,  and  uniting,  for  above 
60  miles,  with  England,  was,  for  fcveral  centuries,  a  per- 
petual fecne  of  border  warfare  ;  fo  that  there  is  fcarcely  a 
fpot  throughout  its  whole  extent,  where  Lome  feat  of  valour, 
or  deed  of  definition,  has  not  happened.  Every  parifh 
prefents,  to  the  difcerning  eye  of  the  antiquary*,  Ionic  relic 
of  thofe  wretched  days  when  the  rellraints  of  law  were 
fct  at  defiance,  and  rapine  and  butchery  conftituted  the 
chief  delight  both  of  the  lord,  and  of  his  vall.d  pcalantry. 
Of  thofe  events  which  do  not  bear  the  character  <>t  pre- 
datory warfare,  the  molt  prominent  are  the  fiege  of  Rox- 
burgh caftle,  by  king  James  II.,  before-mentioned,  and  the 
battle  of  Jedburgh,  in  which  the  Scots  were  completely  de- 
feated by  the-  Ellglifll  under  the  carl  of  Surrey.  'The  latter 
event  h  ippened  in  the  year  1^23. 

Gem-nil  Afpett  of  the  County. — The  furface  of  Roxburgh- 
shire is  finely  diversified,  and  exhibits  many  fcenea  that  .ire 
truly  beautiful,  but  few  that  arc  romantic  or  fublime.  It 
is  commonly  confidered  as  divided  into  four  natural  diftrict  8  ; 
Hawick,  Jedburgh,   Kelfo,  and   Melrofe.      Of  thefe,   the 
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diftrict  of  Hawick  is  the  mod  mountainous  ;  and  there  is 
alfo  a  chain  of  hills  along  the  fouthcrn  boundary  of  the 
county.  The  other  divifions  prefent  to  the  eye  a  iucceflion 
of  hills  and  vallies.  The  hills  have  moltly  (loping  fides,  and 
are  covered  with  a  green  fward  to  their  very  fummits.  Very 
few  of  them  are  bleak,  and  none  of  them  rugged  or  tre- 
mendous. The  profpects  from  their  higheft  points  are  ex- 
tenlive,  variegated,  and  delightful.  The  numerous  vales, 
whether  of  narrow,  or  of  wide  extent,  are  all  watered  by 
limpid  dreams  ;  many  of  them  naked,  and  others  fringed 
with  wood.  Some  afford  excellent  pafture,  and  others  are 
in  high  cultivation.  They  are  in  general  inclofed  by  very 
gentle  declivities,  though  feveral  are  hemmed  in  by  deep 
banks,  over-run  with  brnfh-wood,  or  adorned  with  lofty 
trees,  which  form  a  fcenery  rather  agreeable  than  magni- 
ficent. In  a  county  lo  extenfive,  and,  on  the  whole,  fo 
much  elevated,  the  proportion  of  heath  and  mofs  is  very  in- 
confiderable,  but  cannot  be  calculated  with  any  degree  of 
exactnefs,  as  they  are  fcattered  every  where  in  portions  of 
unequal  fize.  In  Liddefdale,  where  improvement  has  made 
the  lead  progrefs,  patches  of  mofs  are  fecn  by  the  edges,  and 
even  in  the  middle  of  fertile  vales.  There  arc  indications  of 
this  having  been  formerly  the  cafe  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
on  which  induitry  has  now  wrought  a  happy  change. 

Mineralogy. — Roxburghfhirederives  little  importance  from 
its  mineral  products.     Coal  has  been  difcovered   in    feveral 
places,  but  is  wrought  only  in  one  fpot,  near  the  fouthcrn 
extremity  of  the  diftrict  of  Liddefdale.      Hence  the  county 
labours  under  the   ferious   difadvantage  of  a  want  of  fuel, 
which    mult    be    brought   from   Northumberland,  or  Mid- 
lothian, by    land-carriage.       Throughout    the   whole   fhire 
lime-Uone  is  abundant,  but  little  of  it    is  calcined  for  fale, 
except  in   the   neighbourhood  of  the   Liddefdale  collieries. 
Free-done  alfo  is  plentiful.      The  principal  ilratum  extends 
in  a  north-ealt  direction  from  the  fartheft  point  of  Liddef- 
dale to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spronitoun,  where  it   is  of  a 
fine,  hard,  and  durable   nature.     Different  kinds  of  whin- 
done   appear  every    where  on   the   furface,  in   the  bed>   oi 
brooks,  and  in  inexhauilible  quarries.      Vad   beds  of  (hell 
marie  lie  fcattered  throughout   the  contiguous   pariffll 
Roberton,  Afhkirk,  Wilton,  Minto,  Luliefleaf,   Bowden, 
Gakilhiels,  and   Selkirk.      There   are  likewife  large   marie 
pits  at  Eckford  and  Ednam  ;  and  fome  lcls  considerable 
in  various  places.      Pebbles  arc   found  in  vad  multitudes   in 
the  vicinity  of  the   Cheviot  hills.      In  the  panlh   of  li.i 
kirk,  there  is  a  place  called  Robert's  Linn,  where  there  are 
large  rocks  of  pebbles,  which   are    manufactured   into   I, 
and  buttons  of  various  kinds.      Molt   parts   of  their    . 
are  of  a  light  blue  colour  ;   but  tome  portions  of  them  are 
finely  varied  with  ftrcaks  of   red  and  yellow  ;   and  fo  n 
are  they  efteemed,  that    great    numbers   of  them   are   con- 
veyed to  Sheffield,   Birmingham,  and  other  towns. 

Rivers,  £sV. — No  county  in  Great  Britain  can  boad  ol 
more  numerous,  or  more  beautiful  rivers  and  brooks.  One 
Bo«  B  through,  and  cnliveir..  every  little  vale.      The  princij  ..■ 

ot  them  arc,  the  Teviot,  the  Jed,  Tweed,  Rule,  Kale, 
Oxnam,  Gala,  Slittridge,  Ale,  (alia,  Borthuick,  Ednam, 
Bowmont,  Allan,  Leader,  Ettrick,  Hermitage,  nnd  Liddel. 
The  two  lad  are  difcharged  ii  to  'he  Elk,  which  runs  into 
the    Sobv:i\    trilh  ;   the    Others    Kill   n, to    the  Tweed,    which 

empties   itfelf  into   the    fea.     Tin     n.  majeilii 

courfe  along  bank;  winch,  n  feveral  places,  ire  deep  and 
bold,  jutting  out,  at  Old  Melrofe,  into  a  promontory,  and 
forming  around   Dryburgh  abbey  a  peninfula.     It  partly 

bounds,  and  partly  intcrlect%  the  county  ;  receiving  on  the 
north  the  Gala,  winch  is  the  boundary  with  Srlkirkfnire  and 
Mid-lotliian   tor   five   miles;   tin-    Leader,  which,   fori 
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the  fame  ipace,  is  the  boundary  with  Berwickshire  ;  the 
Allan,  a  paitoral  rivulet ;  and  the  Eden,  which  takes  its 
rife  in  Berwickshire,  but  runs  a  confiderable  way  along  the 
fkirts,  and  through  the  lower  diftrict  of  this  county. 
Ettrick,  alfo  a  boundary  of  Selkirkshire  for  two  miles,  falls 
into  the  Tweed  on  the  fouth.  Teviot  rifes  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  county,  in  a  very  elevated  diftrift,  and  defcends 
at  firit  from  the  mountains  with  a  rapid  courfe  ;  but  it  after- 
wards flows  with  many  delightful  windings  through  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  rich,  extenfive,  and  well  cultivated  vallies,  till  it 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  Tweed  between  Roxburgh  cattle  and  Kelfo, 
one  of  the  moft  enchanting  fpots  which  can  be  well  ima- 
gined. The  Ale  and  Borthwick  are  the  northern  branches 
of  Teviot.  Both  of  them  have  their  fources-  in  Selkirk- 
mire,  and  in  fome  places  bound  that  county  and  Roxburgh- 
shire. On  the  fouth  the  Teviot  is  augmented  by  the  Ox- 
nam,  the  Jed,  and  the  Kale.  The  two  lad  ifl'ue  from  the 
border  hills.  The  Kale  frequently  overflows  the  greater 
part  of  an  expanded  and  valuable  plain,  adorned  by  clumps 
of  trees  ;  while  the  Jed,  rufhing  along  a  rocky  channel, 
through  narrow  and  thick  wooded  vales,  wafhes  the  bottom 
of  fcveral  high  precipices,  winds  round  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh, and  terminates  another,  and  Hill  more  extenfive 
plain,  called  Crailinghaughs,  through  the  centre  of  which 
the  Oxnam  finds  its  way  to  Teviot.  Nearer  to  its  fource, 
the  lalt-mentioned  river  receives  the  Rule,  the  Slittridge, 
and  the  Allan,  all  of  which  rife  on  the  confines  of  Liddef- 
dale.  In  the  number  and  value  of  its  trees,  Rule  may  vie 
with  "  Silvan  Jed,"  though  not  in  wild  and  pittureiquc 
fcenery.  Slittridge  is  not  without  the  beauties  of  green 
hills,  natural  wood,  and  hollow  vales.  Southern  Allan, 
like  the  ftream  of  the  fame  name  north  of  Tweed,  flows 
entirely  through  fheep-walks.  Bowmont,  alio  a  paitoral 
river,  has  its  fource  in  the  fouth-calt  diftriit  of  the  county, 
and  after  a  rapid  courfe  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  enters  England. 
Bat  of  all  the  waters  in  Roxburghshire,  none  are  more  in- 
debted to  nature,  or  might  be  more  improved  by  art,  than 
Hermitage,  which  rifes  in  the  fouthern  declivity  of  the 
fame  ridge,  whence  the  Allan  and  the  Sin. ridge  iffue  in 
different  directions,  and  tumbling  over  a  bottom  of  rough, 
fhapelefs  ftones,  amidft  green  hills,  whofe  bafes  are  gene- 
rally fkirted  with  copfe-wood,  loies  itfelf  in  the  Liddel,  and 
imparts  its  natural  ornament  to  that  larger  itream  which  is 
celebrated  by  Armltrong  in  the  following  ftrains  : 

*' Such  the  ftream 

On  whofe  Arcadian  banks  I  firll  drew  breath, 
Liddel,  till  now,  except  in  Doric  lays, 
Tun'd  to  her  murmurs  by  her  love-lick  fwains, 
Unknown  in  fong  ;  tho'  not  a  purer  ftream 
Through  meads  more  flowery,  more  romantic  groves, 
Rolls  towards  the  weftern  main.     Hail  facred  flood  ! 
May  ftill  thy  hofpitable  fwains  be  bleft 
In  rural  innocence  ;  thy  mountains  kill 
Teem  with  the  fleecy  race  ;  thy  tuneful  woods 
For  ever  flourifh  ;  and  thy  vales  look  gay 
With  painted  meadows,  and  the  golden  grain." 

There  are;  no  lakes  of  any  great  extent  in  this  county, 
but  there  are  fcveral  pre-eminent  for  the  beauty  of  their 
fcenery,  and  the  abundant  fupply  of  fine  perch  and  pike 
which  they  contain.  Alcmuir-loch,  which  ranks  firit 
among  the  Roxburghshire  lakes,  is  fomewhat  more  than 
two  miles  in  circumference.  Trouts  of  various  fizes  and 
flavour  abound  in  all  the  rivers,  and  the  Tweed  and  Teviot, 
but  particularly  the  former,  arc  crowded  witli  grille  and 
falmon. 

Climate — In  a  county  of  fuch  extent  as  Roxburghlhire, 


the  climate  mutt  of  courfe  be  extremely  various.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  the  air  is  more  moilt 
and  sharp.  The  warmeit  and  dryeft  months  of  the  year 
are  July  and  Auguft,  but  prodigious  thunder  fhowers  are 
very  frequent.  In  September  and  October  the  weather 
admits  of  every  poffible  variation.  It  is  often  ferene  and 
plealarft ;  but  exceflive  rains,  winds,  and  froits,  and  even 
hail  and  fnow,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  frequently 
do  incredible  damage  to  the  crops.  November  i?  nearly  of 
the  fame  complexion  ;  and  what  fecms  lingular,  in  Decem- 
ber the  weather  in  general  is  moderate  and  uniform.  Froft 
and  fnow  are  feldom  fevere  or  of  long  duration  before 
Chriitmas.  January  and  February  are  the  months  when 
inow  is  mofl  common,  and  froft  moft  intenfe.  With  fome 
fhort  interruptions  they  very  frequently  remain  till  dif- 
fipated  by  the  fun  in  March.  Cold  eaiterly  winds  prevail 
much  in  April  and  May,  and  often  even  in  June,  either 
bringing  conftant  rain  for  a  fucceffion  of  days,  or  exhaling 
moilture  fo  rapidly  from  the  earth,  as  to  itint  the  tender 
ltalks  both  of  corn  and  grafs.  But  thefe  affertions,  though 
generally  true,  are  at  times  reverted.  After  an  open  aid 
loft  winter,  great  quantities  of  fnow  have  fallen  in  March, 
April,  and  May.  In  other  years  April  has  been  wonder- 
fully mild,  May  and  June  the  warmeit,  July  and  Augult 
the  wettelt,  and  September  and  October  the  molt  fettled 
months. 

Soil. — In  the  pafture  diltrift  of  Roxburghshire  the  foil 
is  dry,  wet,  or  heathy.  To  the  eaftward  of  Jed  Water, 
the  hills  are  chiefly  compofed  of  red  granite,  and  covered 
with  a  rich  fward  of  fweet  grafs  :  there  is  very  little  heath  : 
the  marfhes  are  few  and  not  extenfive,  and  are  interfected 
by  numerous  drains.  To  the  welt  of  Jed  Water,  including 
Liddefdale,  the  dry  foil  either  refts  upon  lime-Hone  or 
gravel.  In  this  diftrict  are  many  modes  and  much  fenny 
land  ;  likewife  a  large  traft  of  ilrong  clayey  foil,  lying  on 
a  cold  tilth,  or  hard  clay,  which  is  impervious  to  water.  1 1 
the  arable  divifion  of  the  county  the  toil  is  partly  light  and 
partly  heavy.  The  light  confifts  ot  a  rich  loam,  or  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  fand,  of  loam  and  gravel,  of  fand,  or 
gravel  and  clay,  in  every  various  proportion.  The  heavy 
foil  is  chiefly  clay  of  different  depths  and  degrees  of  Itiff- 
nefs  or  mixtures,  where  clay  prevails  placed  on  tilth,  or  other 
matter  retentive  of  water.  In  very  few  fpots  this  furface 
lies  on  a  dry  bottom  ;  and  not  unfrequently  different  and 
oppofite  foils  are  ftrangely  blended  in  the  fame  field.  The 
light  foil,  however,  is  in  general  formed  on  low  and  level 
lands,  near  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  their  branches,  and  alfo 
on  feveral  eminences  of  confiderable  extent,  efpecially  in  the 
parishes  of  Linton,  Crailing,  Anerum,  Maxton,  and  Mel- 
rofe.  The  heavy  foil  rarely  appears  in  the  vallies,  and 
chiefly  occupies  the  higher  grounds.  The  largeft  tract  of 
it  lies  immediately  fouth  of  Eildon  Hills,  including  nearly 
the  whole  parishes  of  Minto,  Lilliefleaf,  and  Bowden,  a 
portion  of  Melrofe,  St.  Bofwell,  Anerum,  Maxton,  and 
Roxburgh  parishes.  It  comprehends  iu  all  about  10,000 
acres,  of  which  at  lealt  one  half  is  (hallow,  cold,  and  un- 
kindly, difficult  to  labour  and  uncertain  in  its  produce  ;  on 
which  many  acres  of  it  have  been  planted  with  trees.  In 
the  other  half  there  is  much  rich  and  fertile  land,  which  bears 
luxuriant  crops  both  of  corn  and  grais,  and  not  a  little  of 
a  middle  nature  between  thefe  extremes.  In  the  parishes 
alfo  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  heavy  foil  is  rather  molt  pre- 
valent, and  is,  in  general,  of  a-  good  quality.  Another 
confiderable  portion  of  it  runs  along  the  higher  grounds 
fouth  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  parifhes  of  Spronltoun,  Kello, 
Roxburgh,  and  Exford,  and  there  are  detached  fields  of  it 
in  ether  parts  of  the  diltrict.  In  the  boiom,  or  deeply  in- 
2  ,  dented 
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<lented  into  the  fides  of  thcfe  clayey  tracts,  are  pieces  of 
dry  land  of  an  admirable  quality  for  producing  either  white 
or  green  crops.  Of  the  arable  diftritt  at  large,  at  leatt 
two-thirds  may  be  designated  light  and  dry. 

Agriculture. — Farms  in  Roxburghshire  are  of  every  fw.e, 
from  50  to  6000  acres  ;  yielding  from  50/.  to  nearly  3000/. 
annual  rent.  The  arable  farms  include,  in  general,  from  200 
to  500  acres,  but  there  arc  lome  tar  Iris  and  forne  much  more 
exteniivc.  One  tenant  frequently  poffefles  two  or  three 
farms,  and  there  are  inftances  of  the  fame  perfone  leafing 
both  an  arable  and  a  lheep  farm,  to  obtain  the  double  profit 
ariiing  from  rearing  lheep  ti>  a  larger  fi/.e,  bv  wintering 
them  on  after-grafs  and  turnips,  and  fattening  both  them 
and  their  lambs  earlier,  and  bitter,  for  the  market.  With 
the  breeders  of  that  valuable  animal,  turnips  have  been  for 
many  years  a  greater  object  than  Formerly,  and  hence  lome 
farmers  have  engaged  more  deeply  in  arable  hufbandry,  in- 
Head  of  accumulating,  as  before,  pallure  farms.  The 
character  of  farmers  in  this  county,  like  the  extent  of  the 
farms,  admits  of  much  variety  :  but  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  men  of  refpectability  and 
of  agricultural  enterprize.  Rents  are  in  every  cafe  paid  in 
money.  One  or  two  clergymen,  who  have  a  right  to  tythes, 
have  been  accultomed  from  time  immemorial  to  accept  of  a 
fmall  fum  in  lieu  of  them.  Leafcs  differ  in  duration  and 
conditions  in  the  pafturt  and  arable  diltricls.  In  the  former 
they  extend  onlv  from  feven  to  fifteen  years  ;  but  in  the 
latter  they  are  given  for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years. 

Confiderable  tracts  of  land  here,  particularly  in  the  cx- 
tenfive  diltrict  of  Liddefdale,  remain  in  a  (late  of  nature. 
The  cold  wet  foil,  already  noticed,  and  the  expofed  fitua- 
tion,  ailord  no  encouragement  for  attempting  agricultural 
improvements.  This  large  tract  is  therefore  wholly  under 
lheep  paSturage,  except  a  few  (trips  of  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hermitage  and  the  Liddel.  Tjie  molt  ancient  agricul- 
ture in  this  county  would  appear  to  have  been  very  different 
from  the  prefent.  The  marks  of  the  plough,  and  of  regu- 
lar ridges,  are  ltill  every  where  to  be  fecn  upon  lofty  moun- 
tains, where  no  grain  can  now  be  produced,  and  upon  a 
foil  which  has  ceafed  to  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  arable  land.  Thcfe  facts  prove  that  the  furface  of 
the  country  mull  have  formerly  been  in  a  very  different  Hate 
from  that  in  which  it  now  appears.  The  modern  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  are  all  adopted  here  by  the  arable  far- 
mers. The  firllperlon  who  let  the  example  of  fpirited  ex- 
ertion  was  William  Dawfon,  efq.  a  farmer's  fon,  who,  alter 
receiving  a  liberal  education,  was  fent  by  his  friends  into 
England,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  oi  the 
practical  agriculture  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1753, and  immediately  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  the  turnip  hulbandry.  At  iirll  his 
improvements  were  confidered  as  rafii  and  fpeculativr,  but 
hisfuccefs  foon  effected  a  change  of  opinion.  Mr.  Dawfon's 
neighbour  perceiving  the  advantages  of  the  new  plan,  be- 
came eager  to  undcrlt;  id  and  adopt  it.  The  hinds  which 
had  once  been  in  his  fervice,  were  lure  to  find  employment ; 
his  ploughmen  were  in  the  utmoll  requell  ;  they  were  tranf- 
ported  to  Eall  Lothian  and  even  to  Angus,  and  every  where 
diffuled  the  improved  practice  of  that  valuable  art.  Rox- 
burghshire became  tin-  fcene  of  the  molt  active  agricultural 
enterprifes  ;  and  Mr.  Dawion,  independently  of  having 
icquired  a  large  property,  had  the  Satisfaction  to  live  tofei 
himfelf  regarded,  and  hear  himfclf  called,  the  father  of  agri- 
culture in  thefouth  of  Scotland. 

The  rotation  of  crops  ufed  in  this  county  have  nothing 
peculiar,  or  particularly  requiring  notice.  On  a  dry  (oil,  it 
is  confidered  an  object  of  importance  to  throw  a  large  quan- 


tity of  land  under  turnip  or  grafs,  especially  after  lime. 
One  part  of  Roxburghshire  has  long  been  celebrated  for  ..• 
early  fpecies  of  oats,  denominated  Blainfly  oats,  from  the 
circumttaree  of  their  having  been  cultivated  for  time  imme- 
mijrial  at  Blainfly,  a  large  diltrict  111  the  parifh  of  Melrole. 
m  ar  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  :  the  average  pro- 
duce there  is  fix  to  one,  but  when  they  are  grown  on  a  rich 
dry  foil,  :t  is  Sometimes  16  or  18  to  one.  They  are  fold  at 
an  average  of  3;.  (id.  per  boll  dearer  thin  common  oats,  and 
are  only  objectionable  in  one  point  of  view,  'jit.  that  they 
arc  apt  to  make  out.  Abundant  crops  of  wheat  are  reared 
in  the  lower  and  more  fertile  diltricts  of  the  county.  Bear  i; 
likewife  railed  in  confiderable  quantities  ;  but  the  culture  of 
peas  and  beans  has  become  very  limited,  lince  the  practice 
of  turnip  feeding  has  been  fo  generally  introduced.  Of 
potatoes,  comparatively  icw  are  cultivated  ;  neither  are 
great  crops  of  hay  frequent  in  this  county,  on  account  of 
Die  want  of  tow  ns  in  which  they  might  find  a  ready  fale. 
Little  flax  is  grown,  except  as  an  object  of  domeltic  manu- 
facture. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  a  Subject  of  curiofity 
in  agricultural  hiitory,  that  this  county  was  at  one  time 
likely  to  have  become  noted  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  and  was  tried 
both  at  Newltead  and  at  Kelio  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the 
legislature  deemed  it  requilite  to  interfere,  and  put  an  end 
to  its  culture. 

LiveStock. — Very  confiderable  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed 
in  Roxburghshire,  but  Sheep  is  the  Slaple  animal  of  the 
county.  The  latter  are  citimatcd  at  nearly  300,000  in  num- 
ber, and  are  moilly  of  the  Cheviot  breed.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  ewe-milk  checfe,  of  the  belt  quality,  has  long  been 
an  object  of  manufacture  here,  but  the  practice  is  now  on 
the  decline.  The  horfes  employed  and  bred  here  are  either 
of  the  Englifh  or  of  the  Lanarkshire  breed.  Swine  are 
reared  by  almoSt  every  cottager  and  farm-fervant  who  is 
married  ;  alfo  vafl  quantities  of  poultry.  Several  cart-loads 
of  the  eggs  of  dunghill  fowls  are  weekly  collected  by 
"  egglers,"  who  fell  them  in  Berwick  for  the  London 
market. 

Inclofura. — A  very  fmall  proportion  of  the  lands  in  this 
county  are  inclofed.  The  fence  chiefly  ufed  is  ditch  and 
hedge,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  namely,  the  double 
and  the  (ingle.  The  double  confiils  of  two  ditches,  having 
a  hedge  planted  in  the  embankment  between  them.  Where 
(tones  can  be  eafily  procured,  Stone-dike  inclofures  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  hedge  and  ditch.  One  of  the  molt  Substantial 
fences  of  this  kind  in  the  county  inclofes  about  600  acres, 
called  the  "  Deer  park  of  Holydean,"  on  the  Roxburgh 
cftate.  It  is  traditionally  Stated  to  have  been  conllructed 
before  tin'  year  1 500.  It  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  though 
built  of  whinllonc  only,  without  lime  or  mortar,  continue* 
to  be  a  good  fence.  In  a  few  places  dikes  are  formed  o!  a! 
trrnatc  layers  of  Hone  and  turf. 

Towns,  FiHages,  and  Fain. — There  is  only  one  royal  bo- 
rough m  this  county,  that  of  Jedburgh,  which,  along  with 
1  he  boroughs  of  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,  and  N<ut.' 
Berwick,  elects  a  member  to  ferve  in  parliament.  This 
place  is  the  county  town,  and  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in 
the  hiitory  of  the  border  wars.  (See  Jf.diiukgh.)  The 
other  principal  towns  and  villages  are,  Hawick,  which  is 
Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  and  Slittrid&e,  near 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper,  or  mod  mountainous  diltrict  of 
the  county  ;  Kcli'o,  which  (lands  011  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Tweed;  and  Melrole,  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  each  oi 
which  the  reader  will  find  deferibed  under  their  refpedive 
nam.    . 

The  greatelt   fair   in   the   county  is  held  in  the  parifh  of 
4  N   2  Ledudden. 
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LefTudden,  or  St.  Bofwell,  whence  it  is  called  St.  Bofwell's 
fair.  It  takes  place  on  the  1 8th  of  July,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal mart  for  fheep  and  lambs  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ; 
but  horfes,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  are  likewife  fold  in 
confiderable  quantities.  The  cultoms  of  this  fair  belong  to 
the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  may  be  eftimated  at  about  50/. 
per  annum.  Another  great  fair  is  held  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kelfo.  It  is  called  St.  James's  fair,  from  the  circumftance 
of  its  being  holden  within  the  ancient  parifh  of  that  name, 
which  is  now  merged  in  the  parifh  of  Kelfo. 

Antiquities. — The  veftiges  of  ancient  times  ftill  viiible  in 
Roxburghshire  are  numerous.  Mutilated  encampments,  and 
ruinated  buildings  of  ltrength,  are  difcovered  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  iituations,  and  particularly  in  the  high  diltrict  of 
tie  county.  In  the  parifhes  of  Cavers,  Hawick,  and  other?, 
remnants  may  be  traced  of  what  is  called  the  Cat-rail,  which 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  boundary  rampart,  iimilar  to 
the  Wanfdike  and  Offa's  dike  in  England  ;  but  whether 
erected  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Britons  is  uncertain  ; 
though  Whitaker,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  contends 
(trongly  that  it  is  of  Britifh  origin.  In  the  parifh  of  Ro- 
berton,  near  the  fource  of  the  Teviot,  is  a  large  fquare 
encampment,  which  is  (till  denominated  Africa,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  feveral  fmaller  femi-circular  intrenchments. 
There  are  likewife  encampments  on  the  Eildon  hills,  on 
Carberry  hill,  Sidehill,  at  Ancrum,  and  on  the  farm  of 
Flight,  in  the  parifh  of  Clintwood.  In  the  fame  pariih  are 
likewife  numerous  fortifications,  called  Pitts'  works,  which 
are  of  a  circular  form,  and  conftrudted  of  large  flones.  On 
the  farm  of  Millburn  is  afmall  circle  of  nine  upright  Hones, 
furrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
Druidical  temple.  Cairns  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Of  thefe,  the  moil  remarkable  is  at  Whifgills. 
The  quantity  of  (tones  is  immenfe,  and  they  are  moftly  of  a 
very  large  fize.  Near  it  is  a  large  upright  ltone,  called  the 
"  (landing  done."  This  cairn  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of 
an  extenlive  and  deep  mofs,  where  not  a  (tone  is  to  be  difco- 
vered except  thofe  employed  in  its  conftru&ion.  Another 
immenfe  cairn  is  placed  on  an  eminence  between  the  parilhes 
of  Caftleftown  and  Canonby.  It  is  eighty-fix  yards  long, 
and  conlifts  of  maffes  of  free-itone,  of  great  magnitude. 
A  Handing  (lone,  thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  feven 
feet  above  ground,  is  fixed  at  the  north  end  of  it ;  and  there 
are  five  other  (mailer  ones,  forming,  with  the  larger  (tone,  a 
circle  round  the  cairn  forty-five  yards  in  diameter.  How 
thefe  enormous  malles  were  originally  collefted..  or  for  what 
purpofe,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  At  Milnholm,  in 
the  pariih  of  Canonby,  (lands  an  ancient  crofs,  formed  of  one 
(lone,  eight  feet  four  inches  high,  on  which  are  fculptured  a 
fword  and  fome  ancient  writing  ;  but  the  latter  is  fo  much 
mutilated,  that  it  cannot  be  read.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Ale  Water,  near  Ancrum,  is  a  feries  of  caves,  fome  of 
which  (till  preferve  veftiges  of  fire-places,  and  holes  for  the 
paffage  of  fmoke.  Similar  eaves  are  difcovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jed. 

Roxburghshire  formerly  abounded  with  towers,  or  petty 
fortreffes,  eredtcd  by  the  border  chieftains,  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  from  the  incurfionsof  the  Englifh  borderers. 
Few  of  thefe,  however,  now  remain  ;  indeed  the  only  ones 
entire  are  Delphi(lon.e  tower,  and  another  at  Mofsburnford. 
Of  the  larger  caftles,  the  principal  are  Clintwood  caftle, 
Goldieland  caftle,  Gofsford  caflle,  and  Roxburgh  caftle,  the 
laft  of  which  is  mentioned  under  Roxburgh.  In  this 
county  are  fituated  the  ruins  of  three  monatteries,  among 
the  moil  important  in  Scotland,  viz.  Mehofe,  Kelfo,  and 
Jedburgh  abbies.     See  Melrose,  Kelso,  and  Jedburgh. 

Eminent  Natives — Roxburghshire  boalts  to  have  been  the 


birth-place  of  feveral  characters  diltinguifhed  in  the  annals  of 
literature  and  military  glory.  Of  thefe,  the  mod  noted 
were  Thomfon,  author  of  the  Seafons  ;  Armftrong,  author 
of  the  "  Giconomy  of  Love,"  and  various  mifcellaneous 
poems  ;  Gavin  Douglas,  who  tranflated  feveral  of  the  works 
of  the  Latin  poets  into  Scottifh  verfe  ;  and  general  Elliot, 
afterwards  lord  Heathfield,  the  gallant  defender  of  Gibral- 
tar, when  it  was  attacked  in  1786,  by  the  combined  powers 
o(  France  and  Spain.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  1805. 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Sel- 
kirk, by  Robert  Douglas,  D.D.,  8vo.  1800. 

ROXBURY,  a  pleafant  town  of  America,  in  Norfolk 
county,  Mallachufetts  ;  1  mile  S.W.  of  Bofton.  It  is  now 
divided  into  three  parifhes,  and  was  fettled  in  1630.  The 
three  parilhes  contain  3669  inhabitants.  The  firit  of  thefe 
parifhes  has  been  lately  connected  with  Bofton  harbour  by  a 
canal.  The  famous  John  Eliot,  called  the  apoltle  of  the 
Indians,  was  the  firll  miniller  who  fettled  in  this  place.  He 
tranflated  the  Bible,  and  other  pious  books,  into  the  Indian 
language  ;  and  founded  many  religious  locieties  among  the 
Indians.  Some  few  remain  to  this  day.  He  died  in  1670,  after 
being  pallor  60  years. — Alfo,  a  townihip  in  the  W.  part  of 
Orange  county,  Vermont,  cuutaining  361  inhabitants. — • 
Alfo,  a  townihip  of  Morris  county,  New  Jerfey,  on  Muf- 
conecunk  river,  25  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Dela- 
ware, and  45  miles  N.  of  Trenton  ;  containing  1563  inha- 
bitants. Near  it  is  a  mineral  fpring. — Alfo,  a  town  in 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  containing  1217  inha- 
bitants.— Alfo,  a  towulhip  of  Wafhington  county,  in  the 
itate  of  Ohio,  containing  408  inhabitants. 

ROXCESTER.     See  Wroxeter. 

ROXEN,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  Eail  Gothland  ;  100  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Stockholm. 

ROXO,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  S.W.  coaft:  of  Porto  Rico. 
N.  lat.  1 8°  1'.  W.  long.  6f  50'.— Alfo,  a  cape  of  Spain, 
on  the  coaft  of  Valencia.  N.  lat.  37'  53'.  W.  long.  o°  50'. 
— Alfo,  the  S.E.  point  of  afmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, fituated  before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panuco.  N. 
at.  220  30'.  W.  long.  100°  11'. — Alfo,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Africa.      N.  lat.  12°  15'.      W.  long.  16  '  35'. 

ROY,  Louis  le,  in  Biography,  a  learned  profellor,  born 
at  Conftance,  in  Normandy,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  After  having  itudied  in  Italy  and  other  places,  he 
fettled  at  Paris,  where,  in  1570,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
profeilorfliip  of  Greek.  After  this  he  lludied  the  law  four 
years  at  Touloufe  ;  he  frequented  the  bar  at  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  exercifed  fome  kind  of  magiftracy. 
He  fometimes  followed  the  armies  ;  and  had  vifited  the 
courts  of  the  emperor,  and  king  of  England.  His  inatten- 
tion to  domeftic  affairs  reduced  him  at- laft  to  depend  upon 
the  liberality  of  others  for  his  daily  fubliltence.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  the  year  1571,  leaving  behind  him,  as 
monuments  of  his  learning,  many  works  in  the  Latin  and 
French  languages.  In  the  former  he  gained  confiderable 
reputation,  by  an  elegantly  written  life  of  the  learned  Bu- 
dseus.  He  gave  good  tranflations  into  the  French  of  the 
works,  or  part  of  them,  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Demof- 
thenes,  which  he  enriched  with  learned  commentaries. 

Roy,  Jllien-David  le,  an  architect  and  antiquary,  born 
at  Paris  in  1728,  was  the  fon  of  Julien  le  Roy,  a  celebrated 
mcchanilt,  who  excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  watch- 
making, fo  much  fo,  that  his  time-pieces  acquired  the  fame 
celebrity  in  France  as  thofe  of  Graham  in  England  ;  he 
died  at  Paris  in  1759,  at  tne  aSe  °^  74'  leav'ng  f°ur  f°ns  » 
of  whom  Julien,  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  was  educated  for 
the  profeflion  of  an  architect,  in  which  he  became  eminent. 
He  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by  the  following 

works  ; 
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works  ;  "  Ruines  des  plus  beaux  Monumens  de  la  Grece  ;" 
this  obtained  for  the  author  admiflion  into  the  Academy  of 
Inlcriptions  ;  "  Hifloire  de  la  Difpofition  et  des  Formes 
diffcrentes  des  Temples  des  Chretiens  ;"  "  Ob  ervations 
lur  les  Edifices  des  anciens  Peuples ;"  "  De  la  Marine  des 
ancient  Peuples."  He  publilhed  two  other  works  on  the 
conllru&ion  of  the  (hips  of  the  ancients  ;  and  a  memoir  on 
cutting  mads  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  ingenious  man  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1803,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Roy,  Peter,  brother  of  the  above,  was  watch-maker 
to  the  king,  and  publilhed  memoirs  for  the  clock-makere 
of  Paris, — Etrennes  Chronometiques — Treatife  on  the  La- 
bours of  Harrifon  and  le  Roy  for  the  Difcovery  of  Longi- 
tude at  Sea.  He  died  in  1785.  It  is  well  known,  fays 
a  contemporary  biographer,  that  the  Englilh,  on  ac- 
count of  their  numerous  difcoveries  in  this  art,  had  enjoyed 
(uch  a  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their  clocks  and 
watches,  that  they  found  every  where  a  nrarket,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  others,  and  that  the  French  themfelves  were 
obliged  to  come  to  England  for  their  time-pieces.  Julien 
le  Roy,  the  father,  had  the  honour  of  removing,  in  part, 
this  preeminence,  and  of  transferring  it  to  the  French. 
He  made  many  difcoveries  in  the  conflru&ion  of  repeating- 
clocks  and  watches  :  in  fecond  and  horizontal  watches  he 
invented  an  univerfal  compafs  with  a  fight  ; — an  extremely 
ufeful  and  limple  contrivance  for  drawing  a  meridional  line, 
and  finding  the  decimation  of  the  needle  ;  and  alfo  a  new 
univerfal  horizontal  dial.  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  method  of  compenfating  for  the  effe&s  of  heat  and  cold 
in  the  balances  of  chronometers,  by  the  unequal  expanfion 
of  different  metals,  a  dilcovery  which  has  been  brought  by 
our  Englilh  artilts  to  a  Rate  of  great  perfection,  although 
it  had  been  thrown  afide  by  the  inventor's  fon,  Peter. 

Roy,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Silelia,  giving  name  to  a  Iord- 
fliip  in  the  principality  of  Tefchen  ;   6  miles  N.  of  Tefchen. 
ROYA,  El,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cattile  ;    10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Soria. 

ROYAL,  regal,  fomething  relating  to  a  king. 
The  word  is  French,  formed  from  the   Latin   rega/is,  of 
rex,  ling. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  royal  family,  the  royal  blood, 
royal  line,  &c. 

In  England,  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,  the  king's 
brothers,  &c.  are  addreii'ed  under  the  title  of  royal  highnefs. 

Royai.  Abbey,  denotes  an  abbey  founded  by  a  king,  or  by 
a  prince  who  is  fucceeded  by  a  king. 

Ro\  yl  Academy  of  Arts.      See  London. 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.     See  Academy. 
Royal  Academy  of  Mufic.      See  Ol  Kit  A. 
Royal  Antler,  among  Hunters,  expreffes  the  third  branch 
of  the  horn  of  a  hart  or  buck,  that  Ihoots  out  from  the  rear 
er  main  horn  above  the  back-antler. 
Royal  Army.     See  Army. 

Royal  AJfent,  is  that  affent  or  approbation  which  the  king 
gives  to  a  thing  done  by  others  ;  as  the  election  of  a  bifhop 
by  dean  and  chapter,  or  to  a  bill  palled  in  both  houfes  of 
parliament. 

The  royal  affent  in  parliament  being  given,   I  In-  bill  is  in. 
dorfed  with  thefe  words,  Le  roy  le  veut  ;  that  is,  /'/  pleafcs  the 
king.      If  he  refufes  it,  thus,  J.e  roy  s'avifra,  q.  d.  the  ting 
wilt  advife  upon  it.     See  Pa  kli  a m r.\ T. 
Royal  Boroughs.      See  BOROUGH. 
Royal  Crown,  is  that  worn  by  kings.      See  Cliuwx. 
Royal  Charter.      See  CHARTER. 
Royal  African  Company.      Sec  COMPANY. 
Royal  Exchange,    the  burfe  or   meeting-place  of   the 
merchants  in  London. 


It  was  firfl  built  in  1566,  at  the  charge  of  fir  Thomas 
Grefham  ;  and  in  a  folemn  manner,  by  herald  with  found 
of  trumpet,  in  prefence  of  queen  Elizabeth,  proclaimed  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Till  that  time  the  merchants  met  in 
Lombard- itreet. 

It  was  built  of  brick,  yet  then  eileemed  the  mod  fplendid 
burfe  in  Europe.  A  hundred  years  after  its  building,  at 
the  great  fire,  it  was  burnt  down  ;  but  it  was  foon  raifei 
again  in  a  Hill  more  magnificent  manner,  the  expence  of  it 
amounting  to  50,000/. 

One  half  of  this  fum  was  difburfed  by  the  chamber  of 
London,  the  other  by  the  company  of  mercers  ;  who,  to 
reimburfe  themfelves,  let  to  hire  a  hundred  and  ninety  (hops 
above  Itairs,  at  twenty  pounds  each  ;  which,  with  other 
ffiops,  &c.  on  the  ground,  yielded  a  yearly  rent  of  above 
four  thoufand  pounds  ;  yet  the  ground  it  (lands  on  does  not 
exceed  three-fourths  of  an  acre  ;  whence  it  is  obferved  to 
be  much  the  richeft  fpot  of  ground  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  walks  around,  in 
which  the  merchants  of  the  refpecrive  countries  alfociate 
themfelves.  In  the  middle  of  the  area,  or  court,  is  a  fine 
marble  ltatue  of  king  Charles  II.,  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman 
Ciefar,  erected  by  the  fociety  of  merchant-adventurers  ;  the 
workmanfhip  of  Grinlin  Gibbons.  Around  are  ranged  the 
(tatues  of  the  fevcral  kings  fince  the  Norman  Conquelt.  See 
London. 

Royal  Fifties  are  whales  and  fturgeon,  and  fome  add 
porpoiles  too  ;  which  the  king,  by  his  prerogative,  is  to 
have,  whenever  call  on  more,  or  wrecked,  in  all  places  of 
the  realm  ;   unlefs  granted  to  fubjects  by  exprefs  words. 

Royal  Foot,  Fort,  Franchife,  Hofpital.  See  the  fub- 
ftantives. 

Royal  Oat,  was  a  fair-fpreading  tree  at  Bolcobel,  in 
the  parilli  of  Donnington,  in  Staffordfhire,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  all  covered  with  ivy  ;  in  the  thick  of  which 
king  Charles  II.  fat  in  the  day-time  with  colonel  Carelefs, 
and  in  the  night  lodged  in  Bofcobel-houfe  ;  fo  that  they  are 
millaken  who  fpeak  of  it  as  an  old  hollow  oak  ;  it  being 
then  a  gay  flourilhing  tree,  furrounded  with  many  more. 
The  poor  remains  of  it  are  now  fenced  in  with  a  handfome 
wall,  with  this  infeription  over  the  gate,  in  golden  letters  : 
.1.  r.-IMAM  Y.RB0REM,  (RAM  IN  ASYLUM  POTENTISSIMI 
RE.6I8  CAROL!  II.  DEUS  Of.  MAX.  I'ER  QDEM  RE6ES  KKci- 
nant,  iin  1  1  -i  1  RE  \oi, 1  n,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  310. 
Royal  Oak,  Rebur  Carolinum,  in  Aflronomy,  one  of  the 
new  fouthern  conilellations,  the  flars  of  which,  according 
t<i  Sharp's  Catalogue,  annexed  to  the  Britannic,  are  12. 
See  Convi  1  1  1. a  1  ion. 

Royal  Officers.      See  OFFICER. 

Roy  U.  Parapet,  or  Parapet  of  the  Rampart,  in  Fortifica- 
tion, is  a  bank  about  three  fathoms  broad,  and  fix  feet  high, 
placed  upon  the  brink  of  the  rampart,  towards  the  country  ; 
to  cover  thole  who  defend  the  rampart. 
Roy  ai.  Poop.      See  l'uor. 
R.OYAI.  Port.      See  Pour  Royal. 

RoYAL  Society  of  England,  i>  an  academy,  or  body,  of 
p  rfons  of  eminent  learning  ;  inftituted  by  king  Charles  II. 
for  the  ■promoting  of  natural  knowledge. 

Tin  illuflrious  body  had  its  original  in  an  aflembly  of  in- 
genious men,    refiding  in  London,    who,   being   inquilitive 

into    natural,    and    the    new    and    experimental    philofophy, 
agreed,   about  the  year  104c,   to   meet   weekly   on  a  certain 

day,  to  difcourfe  upon  fuch  uibjeAs.     Thefe  meetings,  it 
l  were  fuggeited  t>y  Mr.Tneodore  Haak,  a  native  of 

the    Palatinate  in  Germany;   and  they  were  In  Id  tometinies 

at  Dr.  Goddard's  lodgings  in  Wood-llreet,   iometimes  at  a 

convenient    place  in  Cheapfidc,   aud  fon-.ctimes  in   or   near 
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Orefliam  College.  This  ailembly  feems  to  be  that  men- 
tioned under  the  title  of  the  a  Inviiible,  or  Philofophicai 
College,"  by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  fome  letters  written  in  1646 
and  1647.  About  the  years  1648  and  1649,  the  company, 
which  formed  thefe  meetings,  began  to  be  divided  :  thole  m 
Lendon  continued  to  meet  there  as  before  ;  and  thofe  who 
were  removed  to  Oxford  occafionally  joined  them.  The 
latter,  viz.  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Dr.  Goddard, 
in  connection  with  others,  continuing  their  affemblies  in 
Oxford,  brought  the  ftudy  of  natural  and  experimental  plii- 
lofophy  into  fafhion  there ;  meeting  iirll  in  Dr.  Pettv's 
lodgings,  afterwards  at  Dr.  Wilkins's  apartments  in  Wad- 
ham  College,  and,  upon  his  removal,  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
honourable  Mr.  Boyle.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Oxford 
fociety  coming  to  London  about  the  year  1659,  they  met 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  term-time,  at  Grefham  College, 
till  they  were  difperfed  by  the  public  diffractions  of  that 
year,  and  the  place  of  their  meeting  was  made  a  quarter  for 
foldiers.  Upon  the  Reiloration,  in  1660,  their  meetings 
were  revived,  and  attended  with  a  larger  concourfe  of  per- 
sons, eminent  for  their  character  and  learning. 

They  were  at  length  taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  who 
was  pleafed  to  grant  them  an  ample  charter,  dated  the  221I 
of  April  1663,  by  which  they  were  creeled  into  a  corpora- 
tion, "  confuting  of  a  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  for 
promoting  natural  knowledge." 

Their  manner  of  electing  fellows  is  by  ballotting.  Their 
council  are  in  number  twenty-one,  including  the  prefident, 
vice-prelident,  treafurer,  two  fecretaries,  and  fecretary  for 
foreign  correfpondence  ;  eleven  of  which  are  continued  for 
the  next  year,  and  ten  more  added  to  them  ;  all  chofen  on 
St.  Andrew's  day.  Each  member,  at  his  admiflion,  fub- 
tcribes  an  engagement,  that  he  will  endeavour  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  fociety  ;  from  which  he  may  be  freed  at 
any  time,  by  fignifying  to  the  prefident,  that  he  delires  to 
withdraw. 

The  charges  are  five  guineas  paid  to  the  treafurer  at  ad- 
million  ;  and  thirteen  (hillings  per  quarter,  fo  long  as  the 
perfon  continues  a  member  ;  or,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  fub- 
lcription,  a  compofition  of  twenty-fix  guineas  in  one  pay- 
ment. 

Their  defign  is,  to  «  make  faithful  records  of  all  the 
works  of  nature  or  art,  which  come  within  their  reach  ;  fo 
that  the  prefent,  as  well  as  after-ages,  may  be  enabled  to 
put  a  mark  on  errors  which  have  been  ltrengthened  by  long 
prefcription  ;  to  reilore  truths  that  have  been  neglected  ;  to 
pufh  thofe  already  known  to  more  various  ufes  ;  to  make 
the  way  more  pailable  to  what  remains  unrevealed,"   &c. 

To  this  purpofe  they  have  made  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments  and  obfervations  on  moll  of  the  works  of  nature  ; 
eclipfes,  comets,  meteors,  mines,  plants,  earthquakes,  in- 
undations, fprings,  damps,  fubterraneous  fires,  tides,  cur- 
rents, the  magnet,  &c.  Alfo  numbers  of  fhort  hiltories  of 
nature ;  arts,  manufactures,  ufeful  engines,  contrivances, 
&c.  The  fervices  they  have  been  of  to  the  public  are  very 
great.  They  have  improved  naval,  civil,  and  military  ar- 
chitecture j  advanced  the  fecurity  and  perfection  of  na- 
vigation ;  improved  agriculture ;  and  put  not  only  this 
kingdom,  but  alfo  Ireland,  the  plantations,  &c.  upon 
planting. 

They  have  registered  experiments,  hiftories,  relations,  ob- 
fervations, 3cc.  and  reduced  them  into  one  common  ftock  ; 
and  have,  from  time  to  time,  publifhed  fome  of  the  molt 
immediate  ufe,  under  the  title  of  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 
&c.  and  laid  the  reft  up  in  public  regifters,  to  be  nakedly 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  as  a  folid  ground-work  for  future 
fyltems.     See  Transactions. 


They  have  a  library  adapted  to  their  inflitution  ;  towards 
which  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk, 
contributed  the  Norfolcian  library,  and  which  is,  at  this 
time,  greatly  increafed  by  a  continual  feries  of  benefactions. 
The  imifaint,  or  repofitory,  of  natural  and  artificial  rarities, 
given  them  by  Daniel  Colwal,  efq.,  and  fince  enriched  by 
many  others,  is  now  removed  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  anil 
makes  a  part  of  that  great  repofitory.  Their  motto  is, 
nullics  in  verba  ;  and  their  place  of  affemblino-  is  So- 
merfet-place,  in  the  Strand.  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  bart.,' 
left  five  guineas  to  be  given  annually  to  the  perfon  who 
mould  write  the  belt  paper  in  the  year,  under  the  head  of 
experimental  philofophy.  This  reward,  which  is  now 
changed  to  a  gold  medal,  is  the  higheft  honour  the  fociety 
can  beltow.     It  is  conferred  on  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Royal  Society  of  Miifieiam.  See  Mufcal  Fund,  and 
Royal  Society  of  Mujicians. 

Royal  Spanijh  Academy.      See  Academy'. 

Royal  Sugar.     See  Sugar. 

Royal,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a  name  given  to  the  higheft 
fail  which  is  extended  in  any  (hip.  It  is  fpread  immediately- 
above  the  top-gallant  fail,  to  whofe  yard-arms  the  lower 
corners  of  it  are  attached.  The  fail  is  never  ufed  but  in 
light  and  favourable  breeze?. 

Royal  Stay.     See  Stay. 

Royal  Yard.     See  Yard. 

Royals,  in  Artillery,  are  a  kind  of  fmall  mortars,  which 
carry  a  (hell,  whofe  diameter  is  five  inches  and  a  half.  See 
Mortar. 

Royal  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  bay  on  the  N.E.  of  the 
idand  of  Georgia,  between  Cape  George  and  Cape  Char- 
lotte. -Alfo,  a  bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Antigua,  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  Peyerfan's  Point. 

Royal,  or  Minong,  //land,  an  idand  about  sj  miles 
long,  and  12  wide,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  lake  Superior. 
N.  lat.  470  S2>.  W.  long.  89°.-Alfo,  a  fmall  fertile  idand 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  60  miles  below  lake  Ontario. 
N.  lat.  440  46'.    W.  long.  75"  24'. 

Royal  Reach,  a  channel  in  the  (traits  of  Magellan,  ex- 
tending from  Fortefcue  bay  to  Pallage  Point. 

Royal  Sound,  a  large  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Kerguelen's 
land,  between  Cape  George  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Foreknd. 

Royal's  River,  a  river  of  America,  in  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  which  runs  into  Cafco  bay,  in  the  townfhip 
of  North  Yarmouth. 

ROYALSTON,  a  townfhip  of  Worcefter  county, 
Mafl'aciiufetts  ;  40  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Worceiter ;  in- 
corporated in  1665,  and  containing  1419  inhabitant*, 
Miller's  river  traverfes  this  town  from  the  eait. 

ROYALTIES,  Regalities,  the  rights  of  the  king; 
otherwife  called  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the  regalia.  See 
Prerogative  and  Regalia. 

Of  thele,  fome  the  king  may  grant  to  common  perfor.s ; 
others  are  iafeparahle  from  the  crown. 

ROYALTON,  in  Geography,  a  townfhip  of  Windfor 
county,  in  the  (late  of  Vermont,  N.W.  of  Hartford,  on 
White  river,  containing  1748  inhabitants. 

ROYAMUNGAL,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  ir.tc 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  N.  lat.  210  35'.    E.  long.  89=  18'. 

ROYAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tne 
Lower  Charente,  on  the  Garonne;  fortified  by  the  Hu- 
guenots,  and  defended  fo  vigoroufly  againlt  Louis  XIII. 
in  the  year  162 1,  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
troops  ;  but  he  afterwards  avenged  his  difgrace,  by  demo- 
lifhing  it  fo  entirely,  that  the  prefent  place  is  only  the 
fuburbs  of  the  former  ;   12  miles  S.  of  Marennes. 

ROYAUMEIZ, 
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ROYAUMEIX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte  ;  6  miles  N.  of  TouL 

ROY  BON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diilrift  of  St. 
Marcellin  ;  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Marcellin.  The  place 
contains  2412,  and  the  canton  737^  inhabitant  .  on  1  ter- 
ritory of  190  kiliometres,  in  11  communes. 

ROYE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Montdidier ;  15  miles  S.S.W.  ot  Peronne.  The  place 
contains  ^  1  76,  and  the  canton  14,027  inhabitants,  on  a  ter- 
ritory of  195  kiliometres,  in  39  communes.  N.  lat.  500  8'. 
E.  long.  2°  52'. 

ROYENA,  in  Botany,  named  bv  Linnxus  in  honour  of 
Adrian  Van  Royen,  profefTor  of  Botany  in  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden,  who  died  in  1779,  aged  74,  and  was  lucceeded 
by  his  nephew  David,  who  died  in  1799- — Linn.  Gen.  221. 
Schreb.  299.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  631.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  61.  Thunb.  Prodr.  80. 
.lull.  Gen.  156.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  6.  320.  Illuilr.  t.  370. 
Gaertn.  t.  94. — Clafs  and  order,  Deeandria  Digynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Bicnrnes,  Linn.      Guatacan/t,  Jufi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  urn-fhaped, 
live-cleft,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal  ;  tube  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  limb  lpreading,  rcvolute,  deeply  cloven  into 
five,  ovate  legments.  Slant.  Filaments  ten,  very  fhort, 
fpringing  from  the  corolla  ;  anthers  oblong,  acute,  twin, 
erect,  as  long  as  the  tube.  Pijl.  Germcn  fuperior,  ovate, 
terminating  in  two  ltyles,  a  little  longer  than  the  It  aniens  ; 
fligmas  Ample*  Per'tc.  Berry  inverted  with  the  coriaceous 
calyx,  flefhy,  of  tour  cells,  two  of  them  often  abortive. 
Seed.    Nuts  folitary,  ovate,  fomewhat  triangular. 

Ed".  Ch.  Calyx  urn-fhaped.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  with 
a  revolute  limb.  Berry  of  four  cells,  two  of  them  moltly 
abortive. 

1.  R.  lueida.  Shining-leaved  African  Bladder-nut.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  568.  ( Staphylodendron  africanum  fempervirens, 
foliis  fplendentibus  ;  Commel.  Hort.  v.  1.  iiS-.  t.  36.)  — 
Leaves  ovate,  roughifh  with  hairs. — Native  of  tlie  Cap  ■ 
of  Good  Hope,  as  indeed  are  all  the  remaining  fpecies.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June. — Thejlem  of  this  evergreen  Jhrub 
is  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  branched  in  all  directions.  Leaves 
generally  alternate,  on  (hort  (talks,  ovate,  pointed, 
axillary,  along  the  branches,  very  inconfpicuous.  Berry  red, 
and  flelhy  like  an  apple. 

2.  R.   villa/it.     Heart-leaved    Rovena.     Willd.   n.  2 

Leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  downy  beneath. — It  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  —  Very  fimilar  to  the  lalt  in  habit,  but 
its  brunches  are  more  villous.  Leave.,  elliptic  or  oblong; 
heart-fhaped  at  the  bate;  <>n  (hort,  hairy  italks.  Flo<u 
axillary,  nodding,  folitary,  on  villous  II  ilks.  BraSeas  two, 
oppolite,  ovate,  pointed,  downy,  large,  decidu  1     . 

3.  R.  fallens.     Pale   Royena.     \\  illd.   n.  3. — "  1 
igifh-obovate,  obtufe,  fmooth."- — It  Sowers  in  June  and 

July. — We  know  not  of  any  description  or  figure  of  this 
fpecies  which  Hands  on  1  ity  of  Thunherg,  Alton, 

and  Willdenow,  who  men  I    gi  fpeci      charai  ter. 

4.  R.-gfabra.  Myrtle-leaved  Afric:  r-nut,   Linn. 

Sp.    PI.   J08.     (Vitis  idaea  oethiopii    .  ' ikiori     folio, 

flonhii*  albis  ;    Commel.   Hort.  v.   t.    [25.   t.  ^15.)  —  Li 

lanceolate,  fmooth.  —  Flowers  in  Sept  mber. — Stem  fhrubby, 

live   or   fix   feet   bight  fending  out  (lender,   le;       . 

evergreen  branches,  covered  with  a  purplifh  hark.  Leaves 
rather  tmall,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  bright  green.  Fi  vers 
axillary,    along    the    branches,    white.     Berry    roundifh, 

purple,  ripening  in  our  pr<,  ■  I       m  the  winter. 

5.  R.  bir/uta.    Hairy-leaved  African  Bladder-nut.  Linn. 


Sp.   PI.  568.     "  Jacq.  Colleft.    fuppl.    no.    t.   13.   f.  1. 

fragm.  t.  I.  f.  3." — Leaves  oblong.lanccolatc,  rather  vil- 
lous  Flowers  in  July. — Stem  itrong  and  woody,  feven  or 

eight  feet  high,  alternately  branched,  with  a  grey  bark. 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  covered  with  foft  hairs.  Flowers  on 
fhort  ttalks,  axillary,  fmall,  of  a  faded  purple  colour. 

6.  R.  p'Ayandi-d.  Oval-leaved  Royena.  Linn.  Suppl.  240. 
Willd.  n.  6.  —  Leaves  elliptical.  Flowers  polyandrous, 
polygamous. — Time  of  flowering  unknown. — Thejlem  has 
knotty,  irregular  branches,  /.eaves  iomewhat  obovate,  co- 
riaceous, finely  downy  on  both  (ides.  Flowers  in  fhort, 
axillary,  downy  duller  1. 

7.  R.  angujlifolia.  Willow-leaved  Royena.  Willd.  n.  7. 
— Leave.,  lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat  hairy  beneath.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July — This  fpecies  is  adopted  on  the 
authority  of  Willdenow,  who  obferves,  that  it  differs  from 
all  the  foregoing  ones  in  having  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves, 
fharp  at  both  ends,  and  fomewhat  hairy  underneath. 

Rnvi  ,  \  is  very  nearly  allied  to  DlOSPYROS  ;  the  chief 
points  of  difference  eonfifting  in  the  latter  genus  having 
from  fix  to  twelve  cells  ia  the  fruit,  and  fometimes  five  or 
fix  divifions  in  the  calyx.  Linnneus's  defeription  of  the 
fruit  of  Royena  is  erroneous.      See  Dh>ni-\  EtOi  • 

Royena,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  fhrubby 
evergreen  exotic  kind  tor  the  greenhoufe,  of  which  the 
lpecies  cultivated  are  ;  the  Ihiniug-leaved  rovena,  or  African 
bladder-nut  (R.  lucida)  ;  the  heart-leaved  royena,  or 
African  bladder-nut  (R.villofa)  ;  the  myrtle-leaved  royena, 
or  African  bladder-nut  (R.  glabra)  ;  the  hairy-leaved  ro- 
yena, or  African  bladder-nut  (R.  hirfuta). 

Method  of  Culiure. — Thefe  plants  are  often  rather  trou- 
blefome  in  railing,  but  their  culture  may  be  attempted  by 
cuttings  and  layers.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  made  from 
the  young  (hoots,  and  be  planted  in  the  early  fpring  in 
fmall  pots  tilled  with  a  loamy  earth,  plunging  them  in  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them  carefully  with  hand- 
glaffes,  refrefhing  them  often  with  water  in  fmall  propor- 
tions. When  they  have  itricken  roots,  and  are  begun  to 
(hoot,  inure  them  gradually  to  the  open  air,  and  when  they 
are  well  rooted  remove  them  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  ma- 
naging  them  afterwards  as  other  rather  tender  greenhoufe 
p]  in!  I,  fueh  as  the  orange-tree,  &c. 

And  the  layers  may  be  made  from  the  young  bottom 
(hoots,  laying  them  carefully  clown  by  flitting  them  as  for 
carnation-.,    watering  them   often   in   the   warm    feilon,   but 

very  moderately  in  the  cold.     When  they  are  become  well 

rooted,  take  them  oft  and  plant  them  in  feparate  pots  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  cuttings,  giving  them  the  fame 
fort  of  management  afterwards. 

The  lalt  fort  often  lends   up   fuckers  from  the   roots,  and 

may  fometimes  be  increafed  by  planting  in  the  lame  way  as 
the  cuttings.     They  afford  variety  anion     othei     reenhoufe 

ROYER.RE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Trance,  in  the 
department    ot   the  Creole,   and  chief  place  of    a  canton,   in 

the  di;tnct  of  Bourganeuf;  9  miles  S.E.  of  Bourganeuf. 
The  place  contains  1476,  and  the  <  in  ton  6675  inhabitants, 
on  a  territory  of  299  kiliometres,  in  1 1  commit 

ROYMATLA,  a  river  of  1  lit  dooitan,  which  i;  1 
ut lis  of  the  Gangi 

ROYMUNGUL,  one  of  the  rai  uths  of  the  Ganges. 

R.I  >YOC,  in  E   any.     See  Roioc. 

KOVON,  in  Geography,  a  town  of    I  rai     .  in  the  de- 
partment   of  the    (traits   of    Calais;     to    miles    NA\ 
St.  Pol. 

ROYPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ;  .-;  "■''■ 
N.W.  of  Manickpour.     Alio,    a   town  oi    Bengal;    30 
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mrles  N.N.W.  of  Midnapour Alfo,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 

in  the  circar  of  Boggilcund  ;   20  miles  E.  of  Revvah. 

ROYSTON,  a  town  fituated  partly  in  Cambridgelhire, 
and  partly  within  that  of  Hertford,  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill,  among  the  chalk  downs.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  crofs,  erefted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  by  a  lady  Roife,  or  Roifia,  and  thence 
called  "  Roife's  Crofs  ;"  near  to  which  a  monailery  for 
Auflin  canons  was  afterwards  built :  the  canons  being 
competently  endowed,  houfes  and  inns  were  erefted,  and 
in  time  formed  a  town,  called  Roife's  Town,  which  was 
afterwards  contracted  to  Roylton.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domefday  Survey,  the  town  was  fituated  in  five  parirties, 
and  fo  continued  till  the  32d  year  of  king  Henry  VIII., 
when  it  was  conftituted  a  diftinft  parifh  :  and  the  church 
of  the  difiblved  priory  being  made  parochial,  was,  agree- 
ably to  the  letter  of  the  ftatute,  denominated  "  The  Parilh 
Church  of  St.  John  Baptifl  in  Roylton."  The  eftates 
granted  to  the  priory  by  the  founders  appear  to  have  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  land  on  which  the  town  now  ftands. 
In  the  firlt  year  of  Richard  I.  the  canons  obtained  the 
liberty  of  holding  a  weekly  market,  and  alfo  an  annual  fair 
during  the  whole  of  Whitfun  week.  Heury  III.  inverted 
them  with  many  additional  privileges:  and  under  thefe  grants 
the  trade  and  population  of  the  town  rapidly  increafed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houfes  were  dettroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  ;  but  the  convenient  fituation  of  the 
place  as  a  corn-market  contributed  to  its  fpeedy  reftoration  : 
and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  according  to  Hollinftud, 
wheat  was  fo  plentiful  here  as  to  be  fold  for  twelve-pence 
the  quarter.  Camden  mentions  this  town  as  being  famous 
for  the  great  refort  of  maltlters  and  other  dealers  in  grain  ; 
and  for  the  incredible  quantity  of  corn  to  be  feen  every 
market  day  on  the  adjacent  roads.  It  is  J  till  celebrated 
for  its  corn  trade,  notwithftanding  the  great  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  modes  of  traffic.  The  [i 
of  the  priory  with  its  appurtenances  and  liberties,  and 
three  annual  fairs,  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  con- 
fideration  of  1761/.  5/.  od.  to  Robert  Chelter,  efq.  whofe 
poflerity  continued  to  poflefs  the  fame  for  feveral  gene- 
rations :  but  thefe  are  now  the  property  of  the  honourable 
Thomas  Brand.  Only  a  few  remains  of  the  priory  build- 
ings are  now  left,  excepting  the  church,  which  confifts  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  aides,  with  a  low  tower.  Befides  the 
priory,  there  were  two  other  religious  foundations  in  this 
town.  One  of  them,  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
was  founded  fo  early  as  king  John's  reign  ;  but  no  parti- 
culars of  it  are  now  known.  The  other,  which  was  alfo  an 
hofpital  or  free  chapel,  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  and 
St.  James,  and  was  in  exiftence  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Henry  III.,  as  Walter  de  Gray,  archbiftiop  of  York,  then 
granted  indulgences  to  fuch  as  mould  contribute  to  the  fup- 
port  of  its  fick  and  weak  brethren.  Some  remains  of  this  hof- 
pital are  yet  extant  in  a  dwelling-houfe.  King  James  I. 
built  a  manfion  here,  as  an  occafional  refidence  for  enjoy- 
ing the  amufements  of  hawking  and  hunting.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  Charles  I.  removed  from 
Hampton-Court  to  this  houfe.  It  is  ftill  called  the  king's 
houfe,  but  is  {alien  to  decay.  Beneath  the  market-place 
is  a  Cave,  or  fubterranous  crypt  or  oratory,  which  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  folid  chalk,  and  had  originally  a  per- 
pendicular aperture  riling  to  the  ftreet,  and  communicating 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  This  was  of  a  circular 
form,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  had  been  clofed  by  a 
mill-done,  which  was  accidentally  difcovered  in  Augult 
1742.  This  aperture,  or  defcent,  had  holes  for  the  feet 
/■.ut  into  the  chalk  on  each  fide  ;  but  as  the  lower  part  of 


the  crypt  was  found  to  be  filled  with  loofe  earth  and  rubbifh, 
this  paffage  was  quickly  enlarged,  the  curiofity  of  the 
town's-people  being  rtrongly  excited  by  the  hope  of  dif- 
covering  fome  concealed  treafure.  About  two  hundred 
loads  of  earth  were  drawn  out  ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  la- 
bourers was  only  repaid  by  finding  a  fkull,  and  other 
human  bones,  greatly  decayed.  The  interior  of  this  lin- 
gular fubterraneous  apartment  is  completely  circular,  finifh- 
ed  in  a  kind  of  dome  above,  broken  onlv  by  the  original 
entrance.  Round  the  lower  part  of  the  tides  is  a  feries  of 
rude  carving  of  the  crucifixion,  feveral  faints,  and  various 
other  fubje&s  from  facred  and  profane  hiftory.  Tin- 
bottom  of  this  cell  is  furrounded  by  a  raifed  leat  about  on 
foot  high,  and  between  two  and  three  wide,  but  divided  on 
the  ea(t  fide  by  a  hollow  place,  called  the  Grave.  The 
prefent  entrance  is  by  a  regular  defcent  or  partage,  nearly 
one  hundred  yards  in  length,  formed  in  the  chalk  from  an 
adjacent  honlc.  The  diameter  of  the  crypt  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet ;  and  the  height  is  between  thirtv  and  forty.  The 
Roman  road,  called  Ichnield  Way,  parted  by  this  town. 
According  to  the  population  returns  of  the  year  181 1,  the 
number  of  houfes  in  this  parilh,  was  284,  containing  1309 
inhabitants.  The  market  is  held  on  Thurfdays  ;  and  here 
are  five  annual  fairs.  Royftou  is  fituated  20  miles  N.E. 
from  Hertford,  and  37  miles  N.  from  London.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii.  by  E.  W.  Brayley  and 
J.  Britton.  Lyfons's  Magna  Britannia,  Cambridgeihire. 
Stukeley's  Palaeographia  Britannica. 

ROYTON,  a  chapelry  or  townlhip  in  the  parifh  of 
Preftwich-cum-OIdham,  and  county  of  Lancafter,  England, 
is  two  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Oldham.  This  place 
abounds  with  cotton  manufactories,  which  appear  to  have 
been  fettled  here  in  confequence  of  the  abundance  of  coal 
obtained.  According  to  the  population  report  of  181 1, 
this  townlhip  contained  625  houfes,  and  39 10  inhabitants. 
Royton-hall  is  the  feat  of  Jofeph  Pickford,  efq.  but  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Byron  family,  who  poil'efled  con- 
fiderable  landed  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
houfe  is  feated  in  a  deep  valley,  furrounded  by  high  hills. 
Beauties  of  England,  &c.  vol.  ix.  by  J.  Britton. 

ROZANNA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ;  48  miles  S.W.  of  Novogrodek. 

ROZANS,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Gap  ;  10  miles  W.  of  Serres.  The  place  contains  900, 
and  the  canton  5024  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  195 
kiliometres,  in  1 1  communes. 

ROZAS,  Las,  a  town  of  Spain,  .in  New  Caftile  ;  10 
miles  N.W.  of  Madrid. 

ROZE,  Nicolas,  in  Biography,  mufic-mafter  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Innocents  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Bourg- 
neuf,  in  the  dioceie  of  Chalons-fur-Saone,  in  1745.  At 
feven  years  old  he  was  received  as  a  chorirter  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Bcaune,  in  Burgundy.  Soon  after,  he  had 
initruftions  from  the  abbe  Rourteau  of  Dijon,  mufic-mafter 
of  Tournay.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  this  amiable 
mafter  in  two  years  time,  who  had  taught  him  to  fing  feveral 
motets  or  anthems  in  that  (hort  period.  He  was  after- 
wards a  confiderable  time  totally  without  inltruclions.  ■  And 
what  was  ilill  worfe,  he  was  under  the  authority  of  perfons 
who  prevented  him  from  attempting  compofition. 

The  abbe  Hornet,  nephew  to  the  maitre  de  ehapelle  of 
Notre-Dame,  gave  him  leflbns  in  finging,  but  he  was  abfo- 
lutely  forbidden  compofition  by  this  mafter,  for  fear  his 
application  fliould  injure  the  fine  voice  which  nature  had 
given  him.  At  twelve  years  old  he  again  found  himfelf 
without  an  initrudtor,  and  going  to  the  college  of  Beaune 

to 
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to  finiih  his  claflical  ftudies,  and  afterwards  to  the  feminary 
of  Autun,  where,  during  two  years'  refidence,  he  compofed 
the  chief  part  of  the  chants  which  at  prefent  are  adopted 
almoft  throughout  the  diocefe. 

At  twenty-two  years  old  he  went  into  orders  at  Beaune. 
In  1669,  as  foon  as  he  was  admitted  into  prieft's  orders, 
he  compofed  a  mafs,  which  he  carried  to  Paris  and  prefented 
to  M.  d'Auvergne,  mafter  of  the  king's  band.  This  able 
profefTor  encouraged  him  to  purfue  compofition,  and  made 
him  compofe  under  his  own  eye  a  motet  for  the  Concert 
Spirituel. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  abb6  Roze  began  to  make 
himfelf  known  ;  and  this  motet  procured  him  the  place  of 
maitre  de  cliapelle  of  the  cathedral  of  Angers,  which  he 
retained  five  years. 

In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  the  Holy  Innocents,  and 
from  that  time  he  has  continued  to  furnifh  the  Concert 
Spirituel  with  motets  ;  and  though  his  ityle  is  modern,  he 
lias  never  deviated  from  the  grandeur  and  folemnity  befitting 
facrcd  mufic.  t 

The  abbe  Roze  is  one  ef  the  bed  finging  matters,  in  point 
of  taile,  at  Paris. 

He  has  publifhed  a  fyftem  of  harmony,  or  accompani- 
ment, in  which  he  modeftly  pretends  to  no  more  than  to  aflift 
the  ftudents  in  harmony  with  methodical  elementary  prin- 
ciples, fo  clear,  that  children  of  eight  years  old  (hall  find 
no  difficulty  in  them.  It  often  happens  that  able  com- 
pofers  are  unable  to  teach  children  the  firft  elements  of 
mufic  for  want  of  a  well  digefted  method.  This  the  abbe 
Roze's  fyftem  will  be  found,  with  refpeft  to  accompaniment. 
He  has  traced  the  chords  from  the  fundamental  bafe  or 
key-note,  through  all  the  combinations  of  harmony  allow- 
able by  ancient  rules  in  one  key.     Laborde,  1788. 

ROZESTVEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ruffia ;  32 
miles  S.  of  Petersburg.  N.  lat.  520  20'.  E.  long.  290  50'. 
ROZESTVENSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolfk  ;  16  miles  S.E.  of  Kemlkoi. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  on  the 
Pinega ;  4  miles  S.E.  of  Pineg. 

ROZETT,  Cape,    a  cape   on   the   weftern   coaft.   of 
France.     N.  lat.  49°  28'.     W.  long.  2°. 

ROZIER,  Francis,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  writer  in 
economics,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1734.  His  father,  who 
was  engaged  in  commerce,  dying  while  he  was  young,  and 
■without  property,  he  entered  into  the  ecclefiaitical  order, 
though  his  tafte  led  him  to  agricultural  and  botanical  pur- 
fuits.  He  obtained  the  place  of  direftor  of  the  fchool  of 
Lyons.  In  this  fituation  he  joined  La  Tourette  in  pub- 
lifhing,  in  1766,  "  Elementary  Demonftrations  of  Botany," 
a  work  that  pafied  through  many  editions.  In  177 1  we 
find  him  at  Paris,  where  he  began  to  publifh  the  "  Journal 
de  Phyfique  et  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,"  which  was  conducted 
a  confiderable  time  with  great  reputation.  In  this  work  he 
gave  clear  and  interefting  accounts  of  all  new  difcoveries 
in  phyfics,  chemillry,  and  natural  hiftory.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  prefented 
to  a  valuable  priory,  when,  being  completely  at  his  cafe, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  his  favourite  project  'of  drawing 
up  a  complete  body  of  fural  economy.  He  now  pur- 
chafed  a  domain  at  Beziers,  in  the  fined  part  of  France, 
and  engaged  actively  in  country  labours,  and  at  the  fame 
time  employed  himfelf  in  the  abridgment  of  the  great 
works  from  which  his  compilation  was  to  be  formed.  This 
was  at  length  finifhed,  under  the  title  of  "  Cours  d'Agri- 
culturc,"  in  10  vols.  4to.,  of  which  the  lad  did  not  appear 
till  after  the  author's  death.  In  1788  he  went  to  Lyons, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy,  while  the 
Vol.  XXX. 


government  gave  him  the  dirc&ion  of  the  nurfcry  ground 
of  the  Generality.  On  the  unfortunate  revolution,  jtozier 
was  one  of  its  earlieft  partizans,  but  without  ever  entering 
into  its  excefles.  He  was,  however,  one  of  its  victims  ;  in 
September  1793,  during  the  fiege  of  Lyons,  a  bomb  falling 
upon  his  bed,  buried  his  body  in  the  ruins  of  his  houfe. 
He  was  author,  likewife,  of  feveral  treatifes  on  the  method 
of  making  wines,  and  diftilling  brandy,  on  the  culture  of 
turnip  and  cole-leed,  on  oil-mills,  and  other  machinery. 

Rozier,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the  coaft;  of 
Canada,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  9  miles  W.  of  cape 
Gafpe. 

ROZIERES.     See  Rosifres. 

ROZOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dillrift 
of  Coulommiers.  The  place  contains  1507,  and  the  canton. 
13,199  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  3125  kiliometres,  in 
28  communes. 

Rozoy  en  Thurache,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aifne  ;   21  miles  N.E.  of  Laon. 

ROZVALINA,  Totagai,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Tartaiy, 
near  lake  Kargaldzin.     N.  lat.  52°  44'.     E.  long.  68°  54'. 

RSESCHOW,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 
70  miles  W.  of  Lemberg. 

RUA,  La,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia  ;  25  miles  N.E. 
of  Orenfe. 

RUAD,  Rouad,  or  Rou-Waddt,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean,  anciently  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Aradus  or  Arad.  N.  lat.  340  42'.  E.  long.  350  57'. 
See  Arad. 

RUADOK,  or  Rhiwaedog,  a  village  of  North  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Welfh,  under  Llywarch  Hen  and  the  Saxons  ; 
2  miles  E.  of  Bala. 

RUALGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cadorin  ;  4  miles 
S.  of  Cadora. 

RUANEL,  a  town  of  Ceylon  ;  38  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Candy. 

RUARUS,  Martin,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Krem. 
pen,  in  Holftein,  about  the  year  1587,  and  being  defigned 
for  a  Lutheran  miniiter,  he  was  educated  in  the  principles 
profefled  by  the  difciples  of  Luther.  But  at  Altdorf  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  Socinian  doftrine,  as  taught  in  a 
private  manner  by  profedbr  Sonerus.  When  he  was  re- 
proached and  threatened  by  his  family  for  deferting  the 
principles  of  his  forefathers,  he  judified  his  conduft,  and 
defended  the  caufe  of  free  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion. 
Of  his  fincerity  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  as  he  fub- 
mitted  to  the  lofs  of  his  patrimony  rather  than  make  a 
facrifice  of  what  he  confidcred  to  be  truth.  He  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  acquired  refpedt  and 
efteem  wherever  he  went,  by  his  great  learning  and  excellent 
moral  character.  He  was  offered  fituations  of  trud  and 
honour  in  England  and  Silefia,  but  declined  them  all.  At 
length  he  became  principal  of  the  college  of  Racow  in 
Poland;  after  which,  about  the  year  1635,  he  became 
pallor  to  the  Socinian  church  at  Dantzic.  In  the  year 
1646,  Calixtus  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  bring  him  back 
to  his  original  principles,  but  without  efteft.  Ho  dud  at 
Dantzic  in  1657,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  catechifm  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Poland,  which 
were  added  to  the  addition  of  that  work  printed  in  1665. 
Two  volumes  of  his  letters,  each  containing  one  hundred, 
were  publilhed  after  his  death  at  Amllcrdam.  They  are 
faid  to  be  curious  and  intcrefting,  not  only  as  they  throw 
light  on  the  hiftory  of  Socinunifm,  but  as  they  furnidi  the 
reader  with  valuable  literary  anecdotes.  Among  the  author's 
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correfpondents  were  father  Merfenne,  Hugo  Grotius,  and 
De  Bergius. 

RUATUN,  or  Rattan,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  12  in 
breadth,  furrounded  with  rocks  and  fhoals  ;  with  a  harbour 
capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet  of  (hips.  The  Englifh, 
in  the  year  1742,  formed  a  fettlement  here  for  the  purpofe 
©f  carrying  on  the  logwood  trade,  but  it  was  foon  abandoned. 
N.  lat.  1 6°  24'.     W.  long.  870  10'. 

RUBASS,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agra  ;   14  miles  W.  of  Fattipour. 

RUBBER,  a  large  coarfe  file. 

Rubber  of  Pencil  Strokes.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Rubber,  in  Eleclricity.     See  Electrical  Machine. 

Rubbers,  among  Shepherds,  a  difeafe  in  fheep.  See 
Scab. 

RUBBING-Post,  a  poft  fet  up  for  the  purpofe  of 
cattle,  hogs,  or  other  animals,  rubbing  themfelves  upon. 
Mr.  Marlhall,  in  his  "  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,"  fays, 
it  is  an  excellent  cuftom  of  the  Norfolk  farmer  to  erect, 
rubbing-pofts  in  the  different  parts  of  the  inclofure  he  is 
feeding  or  teathing  ;  they  keep  the  (lock  from  the  fences, 
and  furnifh  them,  no  doubt,  with  an  agreeable,  and  per- 
haps a  falutary,  amufement.  Some  he  faw  draw  the  crown 
of  a  tree,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  boughs  left  on,  into 
the  middle  of  the  clofe  :  this  is  lefs  trouble  than  putting 
down  a  poft,  is  eafily  rolled  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough, 
and  feems  to  be  flill  more  agreeable  to  the  cattle.  They 
are  alfo  ufeful  in  hog-fties. 

Thefe  forts  of  polls  may  probably  be  found  of  great 
fervice  in  the  feeding  pafture,  for  the  purpofe  cf  the  fatten- 
ing ftock  rubbing  themfelves  upon,  as  they  tend  to  keep 
them  eafy  and  quiet,  as  well  as  to  afford  them  that  kind  of 
agreeable  feeling  which  may  be  of  utility  in  promoting  their 
progrefs  towards  a  ftate  of  fatnefs. 

RUBBIO,  in  Commerce,  a  meafure  for  corn  in  Italy, 
containing  8  lappa,  which  are  equal  to  7f  Englifh  bufhels. 

RUBBLE  Stone,  Grawwacie  of  Werner,  Gres  gris  of 
the  French,  is  a  particular  kind  of  fand-itone,  containing 
not  only  grains  of  quartz,  filiceous  fchiftus,  or  horn-llone, 
but  alfo  fcraps  of  blueifh  argillite  in  a  clayey  cement,  of 
which  there  is  often  no  more  than  is  barely  fufficient  to 
hold  the  grains  together,  fometimes  with  and  fometimes 
without  mica  ;  commonly  compact,  fometimes  flaty  in  the 
grofs.  Its  colour  is  yellowifh,  or  blueifh-grey,  or  dark 
reddifh-brown  mixed  with  grey.  Fra&ure,  in  the  fmall, 
fine  fplintery,  or  earthy  ;  hardnefs  from  7  to  9,  rarely  10. 
Sp.  grav.  from  2.64  to  2.685,  Dut  when  withered  only 
2.6o.      See  Tranjilion  RecKS. 

RUBECULA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla ; 
which  fee. 

RUBEFACIENT,  in  Medicine,  from  rubor,  rednefs, 
and  facto,  I  make,  or  produce,  a  term  which  is  ufed  to  denote 
thofe  fubftances  which,  when  applied  externally,  by  fric- 
tion or  otherwile,  excite  the  adtion  of  the  iuperficial  veifels, 
and,  by  filling  them  with  red  blood,  occafion  a  fuffufion  of 
rednefs  in  the  part. 

The  operation  of  a  rubefacient  is,  therefore,  analogous  to 
that  of  a  blifter,  but  confiderably  lefs  efficient  as  a  remedy  ; 
fince  it  produces,  in  fatt,  but  a  fmall  degree  of  the  incipient 
effect  of  a  blifter,  viz..  a  very  flight  and  fuperficial  diftenfion 
of  the  blood-vellels,  fcarcely  amounting  to  inflammation. 
Rubefacients  are  employed  under  the  lame  indications  as 
bliftcrs,  and  are  intended,  like  them,  to  relieve  fome  internal 
pain  or  inflammation,  by  exciting  a  counter-irritation,  or, 
as  fome  explain  it,  by  revulfion  ;  i.  e.  by  drawing  the  fluids 
from  the  difeafed  to  the  external  parts.     The  friction,  by 


means  of  which  the  rubefacient  is  ufually  applied,  contri- 
butes alfo  to  the  fame  effect. 

The  fubftances,  by  which  this  effect  is  produced,  are  of 
an  acrid  or  ftimulating  nature,  fuch  as  ammonia,  turpentine, 
camphor,  vinegar,  the  effential  oils,  fpirits,  &c. :  and  the 
difeafes,  which  they  are  ordinarily  ufed  to  relieve,  are  the 
flighter  degrees  of  local  internal  inflammation.  Thus,  for 
the  relief  of  a  flight  fore-throat,  or  inflammation  of  the 
tonfils,  it  is  cuftomary  to  rub  the  front  of  the  neck  with  hot 
vinegar,  or  ammonia  and  oil ;  and  the  more  external  rednefs 
it  produces,  the  more  effectual  is  the  internal  relief.  Slight 
pains  in  the  cheft  are  often  materially  alleviated  by  the  ufe  of 
a  warm  liniment  or  plafler,  or  by  the  ufe  of  the  ointment  of 
tartarized  antimony,  which  excites  not  only  rednefs,  but 
puilules.  And  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints  are  often 
more  effectually  removed  by  friction  with  a  rubefacient,  than 
by  any  other  means.     See  Revulsion. 

RUBELLIO,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome  au- 
thors to  a  fmall  fea-fifh  of  a  red  colour,  caught  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  more  ufually  called  by  writers  on  thefe  fub- 
jects  the  erythrinifs. 

RUBELLITE,  in  Mineralogy,  is  confidercd  as  a  fub- 
fpecies  of  tourmaline,  of  a  reddilh-violet  colour.  It  differ^ 
from  tourmaline,  being  infufible  under  the  blowpipe,  but  it 
lofes  its  colour  and  tranfparency.  Its  fpecilic  gravity  is  3.1. 
It  contains,  according  to  Klaproth, 

Silex  -  -  43.5 

Alumine  -  -         42.25 

Soda  -  -  9 

Oxyd  of  iron  and  mangancfe     1.5 

A  fpecimen  analyfed  by  Vauquelin  gave  7  parts  in  the 
100  of  oxyd  of  iron  and  manganefe.  This  ftone  is  fome- 
times ufed  in  jewellery.  In  the  Greville  collection  of  mine- 
rals in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  there  is  a  magnificent  fpecimen 
of  the  red  rubellite,  originally  preiented  to  Col.  Symes  by 
the  king  of  Ava.     It  has  been  valued  at  1000/. 

RUBELLUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  common  roach,  and  by  others  to  the  rudd 
or  finfcale. 

RUBENACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diitrict  of  Coblentz.  The  place  contains  567, 
and  the  canton  6935  inhabitants,  in  19  communes. 

RUBENS,  Sir  Peter  Paul,  in  Biography.  This  moll 
Angularly  accomplifhed  man,  and  extraordinary  painter,  was 
the  fon  of  John  Rubens  and  Mary  Pipelings,  both  defend- 
ants of  diftinguifhed  families  of  the  city  of  Antwerp.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  that  place, 
when  civil  war  defolated  Flanders  ;  and  its  calamities  ap- 
proaching the  precincts  of  his  abode,  he  left  it  for  Cologne, 
in  which  city  our  artift  was  born  in  1577.  The  day  of  his 
nativity  was  the  fealt  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  from 
thence  he  received,  at  the  baptifmal  font,  the  names  of  thefe 
apoflles.  From  his  infancy  he  difcovered  prompt  and  lively 
talents,  which  were  cultivated  by  his  parents  with  great  care, 
in  every  branch  of  polite  and  claflical  literature  ;  and  he 
amply  repaid  their  care  by  the  high  degree  of  fuccefs  he 
attained. 

The  views  of  his  parents  were  otherwife  directed  than 
to  the  arts,  and  Rubens  was  placed,  when  his  education  was 
completed,  as  a  page  to  the  countefs  of  Lalain  ;  a  fitua- 
tion  too  humble,  and  attended  with  occupation  too  trivial, 
to  engage  or  detain  long,  in  its  obfequious  frivolities,  fuch 
a  mind  as  he  polleffed  :  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  loon  after,  he  obtained  permiffion  of  his  mother 
to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  became  a  painter. 

To 
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To  forward  this  view,  lie  placed  himfelf  as  a  difciple  of 
Tobias  Verhaecht,  a  landfcape  painter  of  fome  note,  but 
loon  left  him,  to  (tudy  hillory  painting  under  Adam  Van 
Oort.  As  the  vulgar  and  brutal  deportment  of  that  artift 
were  little  congenial  to  the  elevated  and  gentle  mind  and  dil- 
pofition  of  Rubens,  he  loon  quitted  him  alfo,  and  then  en- 
tered the  fchool  of  Otho  Venhis,  who  poiielled  qualities, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artift,  far  more  fuited  to  his  talle  ;  and 
he  became  attached  to  this  his  lail  preceptor,  in  the  warmell 
and  moll  rc-ipectful  degree. 

When  Rubens  had  attained  his  twenty-third  year,  Otho 
had  the  candour  to  tell  him  that  he  could  no  farther  promote 
his  progrefs  ;  and  advifed  him  to  travel  to  Italy,  and  gather 
the  ricli  fruit  of  higher  cultivation  in  art,  at  that  rich  (tore- 
houfe  and  fertile  nurfery  of  talle  and  talent.  This  wife  and 
parental  advice  ot  his  mailer  correfponded  fo  entirely  with 
his  own  inclination,  that  he  immediately  prepared  for  the 
journey  ;  and  having  received  llrong  recommendatory  letters 
from  the  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  Vincenzio  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  he  let  forth  for 
Italy. 

Devoting  a  fliort  time  to  the  examination  of  the  fine 
works  at  Venice,  he  proceeded  to  Mantua,  where  he  received 
moil  marked  attention  from  the  duke,  who  was  no  lefs 
pleafed  with  his  polite  accomplifhments,  than  with  his  (kill  as 
an  artilt,  and  loon  after  appointed  him  one  of  the  gentle- 
men oi  his  chamber.  His  rcfidence  with  this  prince  afforded 
him  every  delirable  means  of  feeing  and  (ludying  the  great 
works  of  Giulio  Romano,  in  the  palace  del  T,  with  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  peculiarly  delighted  ;  and  he  had  con- 
tinued with  him  two  years,  when  he  requefted  permiflion  to 
go  to  Venice,  the  empire  of  colouring,  for  the  purpofe  of 
(ludying  Mill  farther  the  works  of  Titian  and  others,  which 
had  (o  much  engaged  his  attention  as  he  palled  through  that 
city.  On  his  return  to  Mantua  he  evinced  how  much  he 
had  benefited  by  (ludying  the  rich  and  brilliant  productions 
of  the  Venetian  fchool,  in  the  three  magnificent  pictures  he 
painted  for  the  church  of  the  Jefuits  ;  which,  in  bravura  of 
execution,  and  freedom  of  force  in  eftett,  rank  nearly  among 
his  bell  productions.  His  patron  afterwards  gave  him  a 
commiflion,  which  afforded  him  the  means  oi  purfuing  his 
itudies  at  Rome,  where  he  had  not  yet  been,  which  was  to 
make  copies  for  him  of  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  pictures 
there,  and  he  received  it  with  gratitude  and  delight.  Dur- 
ing hi3  refidence  there  he  executed  feveral  of  thefe  tran- 
fcripts  with  uncommon  fuccefs,  and  they  were  elteemcd  by 
the  duke  almoil  equal  in  value  with  the  originals. 

In  1605,  Rubene  was  honoured  by  his  friend  with  another 
commiflion,  which  Hill  further  afliiled  to  advance  his  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  whilll  it  ferved  the  views  of  the  prince. 
He  was  fent  on  an  embaffy  from  Mantua  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  went  to  Madrid,  carrying  with  him  magnificent 
prefents  for  the  duke  of  Lerma,  the  favourite  of  Pmlip  111. 
He  executed  his  million  with  the  fuccefs  which  attends  abi- 
lity and  integrity  ;  and  while  intent  upon  the  political  part 
of  his  employment,  did  not  negleft  to  employ  his  pictorial 
talents  with  full  power,  gaining  the  elkeem  and  admira- 
tion of  the  king  of  Spain,  whofe  portrait  he  painted, 
and  from  whom  he  received  the  mod  flattering  marks  of 
approbation. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mantua,  he  revifited  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  adorn  the  tribune  of  Sta.  Maria, 
in  Valticella  ;  there  he  painted  three  admirable  pictures,  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  imitated  the  llyle  of  P.  Veroncfe. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Genoa,  where  the  reputation  la- 
had  acquired  greatly  excited  public  curiolity,  and  he  was 
engaged  to  paint  many  pictures.    Among  them  he  executed 


two  for  the  church  of  the  Jefuits,  the  fubje&s  of  which 
were,  the  Crucifixion,  and  St.  Ignatius  performing  a  mi- 
racle, which  gave  univerfal  fatisfa&ion  and  delight. 

Having  been  abfent  from  his  native  country  eight  years,  he 
was  fummoned  home  by  the  reported  illnefs  of  his  mother ; 
but  though  he  hailened  with  all  fpeed,  he  did  not  reach  An- 
twerp in  time  to  afford  his  beloved  parent  the  confolations 
of  his  prefence  and  affe&ions.  The  lofs  of  her  affefted 
him  deeply,  and  he  intended,  when  he  had  arranged  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  to  go  and  refide  in  Italy  ;  but  the  archduke 
Albert,  and  the  Infanta  Ifabella,  exerted  their  intereft  to 
retain  him  in  Flanders,  and  in  their  fervice.  He  confe- 
quently  eitablifhed  himfelf  at  Antwerp,  where  he  married 
his  tirll  wife,  Elizabeth  Brants,  and  built  a  magnificent 
houfe,  with  a  laloon  in  form  of  a  rotunda,  which  he  enriched 
with  antique  flatues,  bulls,  vafes,  and  pictures  by  the  mod 
celebrated  painters :  and  here,  furrounded  by  works  of  art, 
he  carried  into  execution  thofe  numberlefs  productions  of  his 
prolific  and  rich  invention,  which  once  adorned  his  native 
country,  but  now  are  become  the  fpoil  of  war,  and  the 
tokens  of  conqueil  and  ambition,  (hining  with  equal  lullre 
among  other  fuper-eminent  productions  of  painting  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

The  amazing  fuccefs  of  Rubens  in  his  art,  and  the 
honours  and  wealth  which  were  accumulated  upon  him,  ex- 
cited the  envy  and  malignity  of  many  among  his  rivals,  who 
afcribed  the  mo  ft  meritorious  parts  of  his  works  to  the 
ability  of  his  pupils,  among  whom  were  Jordaens,  Van 
Uden,  Snydcrs,  Wilden,  &c.  and  forgetting  that  fuch  men 
would  not  confent  to  work  for  another  whom  they  did  not 
regard  as  pre-eminent  to  themfelves.  Cornelius  Schut  abufed 
him  for  lack  of  invention.  Abraham  Janfens  had  the  au- 
dacity to  defy  him  to  a  trial  of  ilrength.  Rubens  anfwered, 
that  he  would  contend  with  him  when  he  had  (hewn  himfelf 
to  be  a  worthy  competitor.  A  more  friendly  offer  was  re- 
jected by  him  with  equal  wit.  A  chemill  offered  him  a 
(hare  of  his  laboratory,  and  of  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
philofopher's  (lone.  He  carried  the  vifionary  into  his  paint- 
ing room,  and  told  him  his  offer  came  twenty  years  too  late, 
for  fo  long,  laid  he,  is  it  fince  I  found  the  art  of  making 
gold  with  my  palette  and  pencils.  The  abufe  of  Schut  and 
ot  Rombouts,  who  joined  in  it,  he  anfwered  by  relieving 
their  neceflities,  and  procuring  them  employment  ;  and  by 
engaging  111  thofe  varieties  of  art,  landfcapes,  lion  and  cro- 
codile-hunting, and  other  mifcellaneous  fubjecls,  he  decidedly 
eitablifhed  his  claim  to  the  title  of  an  univerfal  painter,  and 
covered  his  calumniators  with  fhame  and  confufion. 

In  1620,  when  his  talents  had  procured  him  univerfal 
renown,  he  received  a  .commiflion  from  Mary  de  Medici 
to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
There,  in  conlequence,  he  executed  the  works  fo  well 
known;  in  which  he  reprefented,  with  the  moll  rich  and 
varied  imagination,  by  very  ingenious  allegorical  and  em- 
blematical deligns,  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  that 
princefs.  The  whole  were  executed  at  Antwerp,  except 
two  pictures,  which  he  painted  at  Paris  in  1623,  when 
he  went  there  to  arrange  the  whole  in  the  gallery  :  and 
thin,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  three  years,  amidil  innumerable 
other  engagements,  was  this  large  feries  of  compofitions, 
extenfivc  in  their  defign,  and  rich  in  number  of  figures  and 
in  variety  of  colouring,  completed:  exhibiting  an  allonifh- 
ing  proof  of  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  and  the  (kill 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  controlled  the  materials  of  his 
ait.  Ii  was  at  thil  period  that  he  became  known  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  as  that  nobleman  parted  with  his 
mailer,  prince  Charles,  through  France  on  his  way  to 
Madrid.  He  afterwards  became  the  purchafcr  of  Rubens's 
4  O  2  rich 
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rich  mufeum  of  works  of  art,  for  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
given  io,ooo/.  fterling. 

On  the  return  of  Rubens  to  Antwerp,  he  was  honoured 
with  feveral  conferences  with  the  Infanta  Ifabella,  and  was  by 
her  difpatched  on  a  political  million  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
where  he  arrived  in  1628,  and  was  moft  gracioufly  received 
by  Philip  IV.  He  acquitted  himfelf  in  his  novel  capacity 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  that  monarch,  and  his  minifter,  the 
duke  de  Olivares,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  highly  eiteemed ; 
and  while  his  talents  as  a  diplomatift  met  with  the  fuccefs 
they  merited,  thofe  of  the  painter  were  not  neglefted. 

The  duke  de  Olivares  had  juft  completed  the  foundation 
of  a  convent  of  Carmelites  at  the  fmall  town  of  Loeches, 
near  Madrid,  and  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour  to  the 
minifter,  commiffioned  Rubens  to  paint  four  piftures  for 
their  church,  which  he  executed  in  his  grandelt  ftyle,  and 
the  richeft  glow  of  his  colouring.  The  firft  is  an  alle- 
gorical defign  of  the  triumph  of  the  new  Law,  which  he 
has  perfonified  by  a  figure  of  Religion,  feated  on  a  fuperb 
triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  angels,  with  others  bear- 
ing the  crofs,  with  charafteriftic  fymbols ;  four  figures, 
expreffive  of  Infidelity  or  Ignorance,  over  which  Religion 
is  fuppofed  to  triumph,  follow  the  car  like  flaves  or  cap- 
tives bound  in  chains.  The  group  is  crowned  with  beau- 
tiful cherubims,  that  hover  in  the  air  with  chaplets  in  their 
hands,  difpofed  with  lingular  art  and  the  molt  charmingeffeft. 
The  companion  picture  reprefents  the  interview  of  Abra- 
ham and  Melchifedech,  who  offers  him  bread  and  the  tenth 
of  his  fpoils.  The  other  two  piftures,  of  equal  excellence 
with  the  above,  reprefent  the  four  doftors  of  the  church, 
and  the  four  evangelifts,  with  their  diltinftive  emblems : 
they  are  all  of  very  large  dimenfions,  and  in  compofition 
and  exprefiion  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  his  works.  He 
alfo  painted  eight  grand  piftures  for  the  great  faloon  of 
the  palace  at  Madrid,  which  are  regarded  among  the  mod 
brilliant  of  his  produftions.  Their  fubjefts  were  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabines  ;  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines  ; 
the  Bath  of  Diana,  Perfeus,  and  Andromeda  ;  the  Rape 
of  Helen  ;  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus  ;  and  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  He  alfo  painted  a 
large  portrait  of  the  king  on  horfeback,  with  other  figures ; 
and  a  pifture  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  apoftle  St.  Andrew, 
which  was  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  faint.  For  thefe 
extraordinary  produftions  he  was  richly  rewarded,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  prefented  with  the 
golden  key  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  king.  In 
1629  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and  thus,  in  the  (hort  fpace 
of  little  more  than  nine  months,  he  defigned  and  executed 
■fo  extenfive  a  feries  of  piftures  ;  a  labour  which,  to  any 
other  artift  not  poffeffed  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  mult 
have  required  the  exertion  of  many  years.  When  he  had 
rendered  the  account  of  his  million  to  the  Infanta,  Ihe  dif- 
patched him  to  England,  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the 
government  on  the  fubjeft  of  a  peace.  There  for  a  time 
he  concealed  the  powers  granted  to  him  to  negociate  upon 
the  fubjeft.  Charles,  in  the  interim,  honoured  this  great 
painter  with  his  notice,  and  commiffioned  him  to  paint  the 
■ceiling  of  the  banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  where  he  has 
represented  the  apotheofis  of  king  James  I. 

During  one  of  the  frequent  vifits  with  which  Charles 
honoured  Rubens,  w'nilft  he  was  engaged  in  this  great  work, 
the  latter,  with  infinite  addrefs,  took  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  touching  on  the  fubjeft  of  peace  with  Spain  ; 
tnd  finding  that  the  monarch  was  no  ways  averfe  to  it,  at 
length  produced  the  credentials  with  which  he  was  fur- 
nifhed.  The  king  appointed  fome  members  of  the  council 
to  negociate   with  him ;    and  the  bufinef6   was   fpeedily 


brought  to  a  conclufion.  Charles,  delighted  both  with 
the  man  and  the  artift,  munificently  rewarded  Rubens,  and 
on  the  21ft  of  February  1630,  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Soon  afterwards,  the  important 
objeft  of  his  million  being  happily  effefted,  he  returned  to 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honours 
and  diftinftions  due  to  exalted  merit. 

Rubens  continued  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  fame  and 
honours,  with  uninterrupted  iuccefs,  till  he  arrived  at  his 
58th  year,  when  he  was  attacked  with  ftrong  fits  of  gout, 
which  debilitated  his  frame,  and  unfitted  him  for  great  ex- 
ertions :  he  abandoned,  therefore,  all  larger  works,  and 
confined  himfelf  t9  eafel  painting.  Yet  he  continued  to 
exercife  his  art  until  the  year  1640,  when  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  63.  He  was  buried,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in 
the  church  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp,  under  the  altar  of 
his  private  chapel,  which  he  had  previoufly  decorated  with 
a  very  fine  pifture.  A  monument  was  erefted  to  him  by 
his  wife  and  children,  with  an  epitaph  in  Latin,  eulogizing 
his  talents  and  virtues,  and  difplaying  their  fuccefs. 

The  viftorious  yet  barbarous  irruption  of  the  French  re- 
publicans into  the  Netherlands,  robbed  Flanders  generally, 
and  no  place  more  than  Antwerp,  of  the  fine  hiftorical 
works  of  Rubens,  of  which  at  this  period  the  gallery  of 
the  L°uvre  exhibits  a  moft  altonilhing  difplay  ;  no  lefs 
than  fifty-two  of  his  piftures,  and  among  them  feveral  of 
the  higheft  quality,  being  now  expofed  to  view  there.  It 
is  difficult  to  fay  which  branch  of  the  art  molt  fuccefsfully 
employed  his  talents,  in  hiftory,  portraiture,  animals,  land- 
scape, or  ftill  life  :  111  all,  his  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and 
wonderful  (kill  in  execution,  are  equally  apparent.  From 
his  birth  lie  had  evinced  a  lively  and  uncommon  portion 
of  genius,  which  met  the  advantages  furniihed  to  him  in  his 
progrefs  through  life,  with  an  ardour  and  fuccefs  of  which 
hiltory  fcarcely  affords  a  parallel.  Both  the  number  and 
merit  of  the  works  of  Rubens  are  calculated  to  excite  ex- 
traordinary attention.  His  fame  is  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  the  continent,  and  it  may  be  truly  laid,  that  he  has 
enriched  his  country,  not  onlv  bv  the  magnificent  examples 
of  art  which  he  left,  but  alfo  by  what  fome  may  deem 
a  more  folid  advantage,  the  wealth  which  continued  till 
lately  to  be  drawn  into  it,  by  the  concourfe  of  itrangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  view  them. 

Rubens  is  not  one  of  thofe  regular  and  timid  compofers, 
who  efcape  cenfure  and  deferve  no  praife.  He  produced 
no  faultlefs  monfters ;  his  works  abound  with  defefts  as 
well  as  beauties,  and  are  liable,  by  their  daring  excentrici- 
ties,  to  provoke  much  criticifm.  But  they  have,  neverthe- 
lefs,  that  peculiar  property,  always  the  companion  of  true 
genius,  that  which  feizes  on  the  fpeftator,  commands  atten- 
tion, and  enforces  admiration,  in  fpite  of  all  their  faults.  His 
produftions  feem  to  have  flowed  from  his  pencil  with  more 
than  freedom — with  prodigality  :  his  mind  appears  to  have 
been  inexhaudible  ;  his  hand  never  wearied  :  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  his  imagination  was,  therefore,  always  accom- 
panied by  a  correfpondent  fpirit  in  the  execution  of  his 
work. 

"  Led  by  fome  rule,  which  guides  but  not  eonftrains, 
He  finifhed  more  through  happinefs  than  pains." 

No  man  ever  more  completely  laid  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  his  inclinations,  no  man  ever  more  fearlefsly  abandoned 
himfelf  to  his  own  fenfations,  and  depending  on  them,  dared 
to  attempt  extraordinary  things,  than  Rubens.  To  this, 
in  a  great  meafure,  mull  be  attributed  that  perftft  ori- 
ginality of  manner,  by  which  the  limits  of  the  art  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  extended.     Endowed  with  a  full  com. 
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prehenfion  of  his  own  character,  he  waited  not  a  moment 
for  the  acquifition  ot  what  he  perhaps  deemed  incompatible 
excellence :  his  theory  once  formed,  lie  leldom  looked 
abroad  for  aflitlance  ;  there  13  confequetitly  in  his  works 
very  little  that  appears  to  be  taken  from  other  matters,  and 
if  he  has  occafionally  llolen  any  thing,  he  has  fo  well  digeded 
and  adapted  it  to  the  red  of  his  competition,  that  the 
theft  is  not  difcoverable.  But  though  it  mult  be  allowed 
tliat  he  poffeifed,  in  many  refpefts,  the  true  art  of  imitation, 
though  he  looked  at  nature  with  a  painter's  eye,  and  faw 
at  once  the  characteriltic  feature  by  which  every  object  is 
diitinguifhed,  and  rendered  it  on  canvas  with  a  vivacity  of 
touch  truly  attonilhing  ;  though  his  powers  of  grouping  and 
combining  his  objects  into  a  whole,  and  forming  his  maflea 
of  light  and  fhadow  and  colour  have  never  been  equalled  ; 
and  though  the  general  animation  and  energy  of  his  at- 
titudes, and  the  flowing  liberty  of  his  outline,  all  contri- 
bute to  aired  the  attention,  and  infpire  a  portion  of  that 
cnthufiafm  by  which  the  painter  was  abforbed  and  carried 
away  ;  yet  the  fpectator  will  at  lad  awake  from  his  trance, 
his  ey-s  will  ceafe  to  be  dazzled,  and  then  he  will  not  fail 
to  lament,  that  fuch  extraordinary  powers  were  fo  often 
mifapplied,  if  not  entirely  call  away  :  he  will  enquire,  why 
Rubens  was  content  to  waite  fo  many  requifites  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art  ?  why  he  paid  no  greater  attention  to 
elegance  and  corre£tnefs  of  form,  to  grace,  to  beauty,  dig- 
nity, and  propriety  of  character?  Why  every  fubjedt,  of 
whatever  clafs,  is  equally  adorned  with  the  gay  colours  of 
fpring,  and  every  figure  in  his  compoiitions  indiscriminately 
fed  on  rofes.  Nor  will  he  be  Satisfied  with  the  ingenious, 
but  furely  unfounded  apology,  that  thefe  faults  harmonize 
with  his  dyle,  and  were  neceilary  to  its  complete  uniformity, 
that  his  taite  in  defign  appears  to  correfpond  better  with 
his  colouring  and  compofition,  than  if  he  had  adopted  a 
more  correct  a. -.d  refined  (lyle  of  drawing  ;  and  that  per- 
haps, in  painting,  as  in  perfonal  attractions,  there  is  a 
certain  agreement  and  correfpondcncc  of  parts  in  the  whole 
together,  which  is  often  more  captivating  than  more  regular 
beauty. 

The  redemption  of  what  he  wanted,  is  found  in  the  uni- 
verfality  of  his  power  as  an  executive  painter.  In  tiic 
fmallelt  (ketch,  the  lightnefs  and  tranfparency  of  his  touch 
and  colour,  are  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  fweeping  rapidity 
and  force  of  his  brufli  in  his  largeft  works  :  and  in  all  kinds 
of  fubjeifts,  he  equally  keeps  up  his  wonted  fuperiority. 
His  animals,  particularly  Ins  lions  and  horfes,  are  fo  ad- 
mirable, that  it  may  be  laid  they  were  never  properly)  at 
lead  poetically,  painted,  but  by  him  ;  hi  •  portraits  rank  with 
the  belt  works  of  thofe  painters  who  have  made  that  branch 
of  art  their  fole  iludy  ;  and  his  landfcapea  remind  us  ol  thq 
lullrc  of  Claude  Lorraine  and  the  grandeur  of  Titian.  In 
the  latter  clafs  of  his  works,  the  ] lii  tun  fqu<  Forma  of  his 
rocks  and  trees,  the  deep  tones  in  his  (hady  glades  and  glooms, 
the  watery  funlhme,  the  dewy  verdure,  tin-  airinefa  and 
facility  of  his  touch,  exhibit  a  charm,  and  (hew  a  variety  of 
invention,  which  fafeinate  theobferver,  and  leave  him  no  in- 
clination to  dwell  on  the  defedts,  though  they  are  often  1  ei- 
ther few  nor  fmall. 

As  a  colourill,  Rubens,  in  comparifon  with  Titian,  tin- 
great  mader  of  the  Venetian  fchool,  will  rife  or  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  tadc  of  the  amateur.  It  lie  is  lefs  ehade  than 
the  Venetian,  he  is  more  brilliant  ;  and  if  not  by  the  truth 
of  his  colours,  yet  he  claims  our  applaufe  by  the  lullre  and 
fplcndour  of  his  tints.  The  latter,  in  Ins  execution,  min- 
gled his  hues  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  impoffible  to  fay  where  they  begin  or  termi- 
nate ;  Rubens,  on  the  other  baud,  laid  his  colours  in  their 


places,  one  by  the  fide  of  the  other,  and  then  very  (lightly 
mixed  them  by  a  touch  of  a  foft  pencil ;  not  unfrequently 
leaving  his  prepared  ground  vilible  through  parts  of  the 
colours,  to  produce  an  narmonizing  tone.  ()i  thefe  different 
tlyles,  the  only  correct  mode  of  judging  is  by  reference  to 
the  fpecific  object  of  art,  tie  imitation  of  nature,  and  then  Ti- 
tian's will  be  regarded  as  the  molt  correct,  though  Rubens 
mav  be  more  alluring. 

Rubens,  Albert,  fon  of  Peter  Paul,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1614,  and  fucceeded  iiis  father  in  Ilia  pod  as 
Secretary  to  the  council,  devoting  his  leilure  to  literary  pur- 
fuits.  He  died  in  1657,  leaving  behind  him  many  works, 
as  monuments  of  his  great  learning  and  found  judgment,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  "  Regum  et  Im- 
pcratorum  Romanorum  Numifmata,"  which  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  medals  of  the  duke  of  Arfchot  :  "  De  Re 
Vetliaria  Vcterum  :"  "  Diflertatio  de  Gemma  Tiberiana 
et  Augudea — de  Urbibus  Neocoria — de  natali  Die  Caefaris 
Augufti,"  which  were  publilhed  by  Gr^vius  in  the  The- 
faurus  Antiq.  Roman. 

RUBENTIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Commerfon, 
from  the  vernacular  name  of  the  tree  in  the  Mauritius,  Bob 
Rouge;  fee  ELJEODJENDRUM.  See  alto  R.HAMKUS  penta- 
phyllus,  where  we  ought  to  have  obferved  that  the  plant  of 
Desfontaines  and  Boccone  is  very  different  from  EUodendrum 
Argcm,  to  which  the  fynonyms  of  Lintneus  and  Jacquin 
molt  probably  belong,  as  cited  in  our  vol.   12th. 

RUBEOLA,  the  diminutive  of  Rubia  ;  Tourn.  Ind. 
130.  t.  co.    See  Aspekula  and  Ckicianki.i.a. 

RUB  ETA,  or  Toad,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Rana ; 
which  fee. 

RUBETRA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla ; 
which  fee.  It  is  alto  a  name  by  which  Gefner  and  lome 
Others  have  called  that  fpecies  of  the  cenaiithc,  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  lheJIonc-chatttr,fione-fmict,  or  moor- 
titling.  (See  Motacilla  Rubicola.)  Other  fpecies  of  M 
cilia  are  alfo  called  by  the  tame  name.  See  alto  MusCICAPA 
and  PlPKA. 

RUBIA,  in  Botany,  derived  from  ruber,  red,  on  account 
of  the  tine  fcarlet  colour  afforded  by  its  root  ;  which  is  well 
known  to  dyers  and  tanners  under  the  name  of  Madder. — 
Linn.   Gen/52.      Schrcb.    69.      Willd.   Sp.    PI.  v.   \.6o%. 

Mart.  Mill.  DicL  v.  4.  Sm.  PI.  Brit.  181.  Prodr.  PI. 
Grasc.  Sibth.  v.  1.  97.  An.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  242. 
Juff.  Gen.  197.  TouYnef.  t.  38.  Michaux  Dmcal-Amer. 
v.  1.  81.  Purfh  v.  1.  ic2.  Lamarck  lllullr.  t.  00. — 
Clafa  and  order,  Telrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stellattt, 
Linn.     Rul/iaceu;  .lull. 

Gm.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  four- 
toothed,  very  fmall,  or  none.  Cor.  ol  one  petal,  bell- 
ihaped,  four-toothed,  or  more  fn  qucntly  five-cleft,  without 
a  tube.  Stan.  Filaments  lour,  awl-fhapcd,  (horter  than 
the  corolla;  anthers  finiple.  P'lfi.  Germe:  interior,  twin  ; 
dyle  thread-lhaped,  1  loven  at  t!  e  top  |  Itigmaa  two,  capi- 
tate. Perk.  Two  fmooth  berries  united  into  one.  Seeds 
fohtary,   roundilh,   umbilicated. 

E(T.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-fhaped,  fuperior. 
Berries  two,  combined,  each  with  1  fingle  feed. 

1.  R,.  ttnSonm.  Dyer's  Madder.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  158. 
Sm.  PI.  Grsec.  Sibth,  t.  141.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  68. 
— Leavei  elliptic-lanceolate,  annual,  about  fix  in  a  whorl, 
rough  at  the  keel.  .Stem  prickly. — Native  of  the  fouthof 
Europe,  downing  in  June.  Root  perennial,  widely  fprcad- 
ing,  much  divided  and  branched  at  the  top,  fucculent,  it* 
bark  principally  affording  a  (c.irlct  dye.  Stcnu  herbaceous, 
annual,  decumbent,  widely  Ipreading,  branched,  leafy,  ob- 
tufely  quadrangular,  prickly,  with  little  hooks  at  the  an- 
gles. 
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gles.  Leaves  fprcading,  acute,  an  inch  and  half  long, 
roughifh  above,  narrowed  at  the  bale  into  a  Ihort,  broad 
footitalk  ;  at  the  margin  and  back  of  the  rib  rough  with 
fpines,  which  for  the  moll  part  point  backwards,  but  in  a 
contrary  way  toward?  the  tip.  Flowers  yellowifh-green,  in 
axillary,  terminal,  trichotomous,  leafy  or  bra&eated,  rough 
panicles,  longer  than  the  leaves.     Berries  dark-purple. 

The  cultivation  of  this  ufeful  plant  in  Great  Britain  by  no 
means  keeps  pace  with  the  demand  for  it.  That  grown  in 
Holland  is  the  moil  efteemed  by  our  dyers  and  calico- 
printers.  Dr.  Sibthorp  tells  us  it  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens. — Madder  has  the  property  of 
tinging,  with  its  bright  colour,  not  only  the  milk,  but 
even  the  bones  of  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  it. 

2.  R.  chilenjis.  Chili  Madder.  Willd.  n.  2.  "  Molina 
Nat.  Hilt.  Chili.  118."  (Rubiaflrum,  Cruciatx  folio  et 
facie,  vulgo  Relbun  ;  Feuillee  Peruv.  60.  t.  45.) — Leaves 
annual,  four  is  a  whorl.  Stalks  axillary,  folitary,  (ingle- 
flowered.  Stem  fmooth. — Native  of  Chili,  on  mountains. 
Root  perennial,  much  dividend  and  fpreading,  affording  a 
dye  like  the  lall.  Stems  round,  (lender,  fomewhat  creeping. 
Leaves  ovate,  four  together,  forming  a  crofs,  rough  and 
iticking  to  the  clothes.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  flalked, 
white.      Berries  roundifh,  red. 

3.  R.  peregrina.  Wild  Englifh  Madder.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
158.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  I.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  851. — Leaves  about 
four  in  a  whorl,  elliptical  ;  fhining  and  frnooth  on  their 
upper  fide.  Flowers  five-cleft.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
fouth-weft  of  England,  among  bulhes,  on  a  rich  loamy 
foil,  flowering  in  July,  and  ripening  its  berries  about  Octo- 
ber.— Roc!  perennial,  red,  or  orange-coloured.  Stems 
branched,  diffufe,  fquare,  rough  at  the  angles,  perennial. 
Leaves  four,  rarely  fix  together,  evergreen,  pointed,  rough, 
with  teeth  at  the  margin,  and  nerves  on  the  under  fide. 
Flowers  in  forked  panicles,  terminal,  yellowifh,  always 
five-cleft  and  pentandrous,  without  a  calyx.  Berries  black, 
one  of  them  generally  abortive. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Flora  Britannica,  that  Rubia,  n.  708 
of  Haller,  which  has  been  confounded  with  this  fpecies, 
is  unqueftionably  R.  tinSorum  of  Linmus,  having  ovato- 
lanceolate  leaves,  rough  on  the  upper  fide,  and  flowers 
which  are  mollly  four-cleft,  deltitute  of  a  calyx. 

4.  R.  lucida.  Shining-leaved  Madder.  Linn.  Syft. 
Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  732.  Willd.  n.  4.  Sm.  Fl.  Gric. 
Sibth.  t.  142. — Leaves  elliptical,  evergreen,  fix  in  a  whorl, 
fmooth  at  the  keel.  Stem  without  prickles.  Native  of 
Majorca,  and  the  iflands  of  Zante  and  Cyprus.  It  flowers 
in  July.  Root  perennial,  branched,  much  divided  at  the 
crown.  Stems  rather  fhrubby,  a  little  fpreading,  much 
branched,  unarmed,  clothed  with  roughifh  down  ;  jointed, 
roundifli,  leaflefs  and  grey  in  the  lower  part  ;  leafy  and 
fquare  in  the  upper.  Leaves  fpreading,  recurved,  half  an 
inch  long,  fefiile,  pointed,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  thickened 
at  the  margin,  rough  with  fpines  pointing  forwards. 
Flowering  in  axillary,  numerous,  trichotomous  panicles,  of 
a  yellowifh-green. 

5.  R.  frutkofa.  Prickly-leaved  Madder.  Willd.  n.  5. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  2J. — Leaves  evergreen,  elliptical,  cari- 
nated  ;  prickly  at  the  margin.  Stem  ihrubby,  rough. — 
Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and  flowering  at  Kew  in  Sep- 
tember.— Stem  v.-oody,  round,  much  branched,  of  a  greyifh- 
brown  colour  ;  the  younger  branches  angular,  very  rough, 
green.  Leaves  from  three  to  feven  together,  fmooth,  ex- 
cept at  the  edges  and  back  of  the  rib.  Flowers  on  axillary, 
ihort  ftalks,  folitary  or  three  together,  pale  yellow.  Ber- 
ries roundifh,  black,  with  purple  pulp. 

6.  R.     angujlijolia.      Narrow-leaved    Madder.       Linn. 


Mant.  39.  Willd.  n.  6. — Leaves  evergreen,  linear,  fmooth 
on  the  upper  fide. — Native  of  Minorca,  and  introduced  at 
Kew,  in  1772,  by  M.  Richard,  where  it  flowers  in  Julvaud 
Augufl. — Stems  diffufe,  very  rough,  fquare.  Leaves  four 
or  lix  in  a  whorl,  linear,  acute,  their  keel  and  margin 
fringed  with  fmall  prickles,  and  rugged  along  the  rib  of  the 
upper  lurface.      Flowers  yellow,  flat,  five-cleft. 

7.  R.  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Madder.  Linn.  Mant. 
197.  "  Pallas.  It.  v.  3.  715.  t.  L.  f.  I."  (R.  cordata  ; 
Thunb.  Japon.  60.) — Leaves  perennial,  four  in  a  whorl* 
heart-fhaped. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Siberia, 
China,  and  Japan  ;  flowering  at  Kew  in  July. — Whole  herbdil- 
fufe,  or  flightly  climbing.  Stem  fquare,  branched,  with 
recurved  prickles  at  the  angles.  Leaves  four,  rarely  fix, 
together,  ovate,  acute,  revolute  at  the  edge,  rugged  all 
over  and  dotted,  on  quadrangular  llalks.  Flowers  white, 
in  fpreading,  axillary,  terminal  panicles.  Thunberg  in- 
forms us  that  this  fpecies  is  ufed  in  Japan  for  dyeing. 

8.  R.  Brownei.  Brownean  Madder.  Michaux  Boreal- 
Amer.  v.  1.  81.  Purfh  102.  ( R.  peregrina;  Walt.  Fl. 
Carol.  86. — R.  fubhirfuta  fcandens  vol  reclinata,  fohis  cru- 
ciatis  floribus  lingularibus  ad  alas  ;  Brown  Jam.  141. — Va- 
lantia  hypocarpa  ;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1491.) — Leaves  four  in  a 
whorl,  oval.  Flowers  on  ftalks,  folitary. — Found  in  fhady 
woods  from  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  on  the  cool  mountains 
of  Jamaica.  Stem  herbaceous,  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
loofe,  branched,  grooved,  rugged.  Leaves  fefiile,  fmall,  entire, 
convex,  hilpid  with  hairs,  on  ihort  downy  llalks.  Flowers 
axillary,  fmall,  yellow,  like  thofe  of  a  Galium.  Berries 
minute,  tawny,  or  purplilh,  fingle-feeded. 

Rlbia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy, 
herbaceous,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  mollly 
cultivated  is  the  dyer's  madder   (R.  tindlorum). 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  madder  is  fo  efiential  to  dyerj  and 
calico-printers,  that  thefe  buiinefles  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  it. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  young  plants  of  this  kind  are 
increafed  by  off-sets  or  fuckers,  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants  in  the  fpring,  as  April  or  the  following  month  ;  which 
fhould  be  flipped  off  foon  after  they  appear  above  ground, 
by  opening  the  earth  round  the  roots,  and  taking  off  the 
fide  tuckers  with  as  much  root-part  and  fibres  to  each  as 
pofiible,  prelerving  the  tops  entire  ;  which  fhould  be  planted 
directly,  in  the  manner  directed  below.  The  ground  being 
well  prepared  by  frequent  deep  ploughing,  or  trenching 
over,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  fets  or  fuckers  provided, 
they  fhould,  with  a  dibble,  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
afunder,  and  one  diltant  in  the  row,  putting  each  plant  low 
enough  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  root,  leaving  mofl 
of  the  green  top  out  of  the  ground,  and  clofing  the  earth 
well  about  each  let,  as  the  work  proceeds.  Some  fet  thefe 
plants  in  beds,  three  rows  length-ways,  at  two  feet  diflance, 
with  wide  alleys  between  bed  and  bed,  in  order  for  lauding 
up  the  crowns  of  the  roots  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  winter. 
They  fhoot  up  into  ftalks  the  fame  year  in  either  mode,  but 
the  roots  require  two  or  three  years'  growth  before  they  are 
large  enough  for  ufe  ;  during  which  period  they  fhould  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds  all  the  fummer  by  broad-hoeing,  in 
dry  weather  ;  and  in  autumn, when  the  ftalks  decay,  cutting 
them  down,  and  then  flightly  digging  the  ground  between 
the  rows,  railing  it  fomewhat  ridge-ways  along  the  rows  of 
the  plants,  an  inch  or  two  thick  over  their  crowns  ;  or,  if 
they  are  in  beds,  they  may  be  landed  up  from  the  alleys  to 
the  fame  depth  ;  the  fame  culture  being  repeated  till  the 
autumn  of  the  third  year,  when  the  roots  will  be  fit  for 
taking  up  for  ufe.  This  is  performed  by  trenching  the 
ground  the  way  of  the  rows,  beginning  at  one  end  of  it, 

and 
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and  opening  a  two-feet-wide  trench  clofe  along  by  the  tint    Jlipulas.     The  Ihrubby  and  arborefcent  kinds  are  principally 

row  of  plants,  digging  down  to  the  depth  of  the  roots  to 

get  them  clean  out  to  the  bottom  ;  then   opening  another 

trench  clofe  to  the  next  row,  turning  the  earth  into  the  iirft  ; 

and  fo  on,  trench  and  trench,  till  the  whole  is  taken  up  and 

removed. 

It  is  found  that,  in  the  garden  culture,  thefe  plants  fucceed 
bed  in  a  light  rich  deep  foil  ;  the  roots  are  foir.etimes  uled 
frefh  for  dyeing,  being  prepared  by  warning  and  pounding  ; 
but  commonly  when  deligned  for  keeping,  or  to  be  lent  to 
a  diltance,  are  dried  in  fome  covered  airy  fhed  ;  then  all  the 
mould  being  rubbed  off,  and  the  roots  made  fufficiently  dry, 
are  fold  to  thofe  who  manufacture  them  for  ufe,  if  not  per- 
formed by  the  cultivator;  this  conlilts  in  drying  them  in  a 
kiln  or  fome  ftove-houfe,  &c.  then  thrafhing  them  to  beat  off 
the  outer  (kin,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  root,  as  being  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  roots  being 
then  dried  in  a  kiln  about  twenty-four  hours,  are  removed  to 
a  mill  or  pounding-houfe,  where  they  are  pounded  in  a  long 
hollow  oaken  block,  with  flampers  kept  in  motion  by  the 
mill;  and  when  thus  reduced  to  powder,  fifted,  and  put  in 
calks,  as  may  be  more  fully  feen  under  the  head  Maddtii,  in 
Agriculture. 

But  thefe  plants  are  fometimes  employed  for  variety  in  the 
borders  or  other  open  parts  of  gardens  or  pleafure-grounds, 
when  of  large  extent. 

Rubia,  in  the  Materia  Medica,   &c.      See  M ADDER. 
Rubia,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Aulfria,  in  the  county 
of  Goritz,  on  the  Vipao  ;   four  miles  S.E.  of  Goritz. 

RUBIACE^E,  in  Botany,  one  of  Jufiieu's  hrgeil  and 
moll  important  natural  orders  of  plants,  which  lias  grown 
out  of  the  Linnsean  Stellate,  and  is  named  from  Rubia,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  latter.  Linnseus,  in  lubordinate 
fedtions  of  his  Stellate,  has  indicated  fome  genera,  as  akin 
to  what  more  ftriftly  appeared  to  him  to  conftitute  that  order. 
But  his  ideas  wandered  between  this  tribe  and  the  Contort.?, 
to  which  laft  he  referred  fome  genuine  Rubiacee  ;  as  Cinchona 
and  Gardenia.  Juflieu,  taking  a  more  accurate  and  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  lubject,  has  greatly  extended  the 
order,  while  he  has,  at  the  fame  time,  better  defined  it  than 
any  preceding  botanill.  This  order  is  the  57th  of  his  feries, 
the  2dof  his  nthclafs.  We  referthe  reader  to  Dips  mi  e 
for  the  characters  of  that  elafs.  Cotyledons  two.  Flowers 
monopetalous,  luperior.  Anthers  dittuict  ;  &c.  The  1 
of  Rubiacee  is  thus  defined. 

Calyx  of  one  leafj  fuperior,  fimple ;  its  limb  divided, 
or  occalionally  undivided.  Corolla  regular,  mollly  tubular, 
with  a  divided  limb.  Stamens  definite,  tour  or  five,  feldom 
more,  iuferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with 
its  fegments,  and  equal  to  them  in  number.  Gerrnen  in- 
ferior ;  ftyle  one,  very  rarely  double;  iligma  generally 
double.  Fruit  in  fome  cafes  of  two  lobes,  or  grain  ,  each 
lobe  fingle-feeded,  not  burlling,  but  having  the  appearance 
of  a  naked  feed  ;  in  others  .1  fimple  capfular  or  pulpy  fruit, 
often  of  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  the  feeds  are  either  fo- 
litary  or  numerous  ;  in  a  few  inftances  there  is  but  one  cell, 
in  fome  others  many  ;  the  fruit,  of  whatever  defcription,  is 
either  crowned  with  the  permanent  limb  ot  ;li-  calyx,  or 
marked  with  a  rim,  or  fear,  where  the  latter  had  been.  The 
corculum  is  oblong,  (lender,  inclofed  in  a  large,  homy,  lateral 
albumen.  Stem  herbaceous,  Ihrubby,  or  arboreous.  J. earn 
in  a  few  inftances  whorled,  in  molt  oppofite,  their  footjlalis 


natives  of  tropical  climates,  where  they  greatly  abound. 

Seftion  I.  Fruit  ttuo-lobed,  with  two  feeds.  Stamens 
generally  four.  Leaves  moftly  whorled  ;  Rem  almolt  uni- 
formly herbaceous. 

Sherardia,  Afperula,  Galium,  Crucianella,  Valantia,  Rubia, 
and  Anthofpermum. 

Sett.  2.  Fruit  two-lobed,  with  two  feeds.  Stamens  four, 
rarely  Jive  or  fix.  Leaves  moftly  oppofite,  connected  by  a 
fringed  fheath  ;   ftem  in  general  herbaceous. 

Houftonia,  Knoxia,  Spermacoce,  Diodia,  Galopina,  Richardia, 
and  Phyllis. 

Seft.  3.  Fruit  fimple,  with  two  cells,  and  many  feeds. 
Stamens  four.  Leaves  oppofite.  Stem  either  herbaceous  or 
Ihrubby.  Hedyotis }  Oldenhindia  of  Plumier  and  Linnaeus, 
which  is  not  diilindt  from  Hedyotis,  as  we  have  (hewn  in  its 
proper  place;  Carphalea  of  Juflieu,  Lamarck  lllultr.  t.  eg  ; 
Coccocypfelum  of  Browne  and  Schreber  ;  Gomozia  ;  Manettia 
of  Linnseus,  for  which  Juflieu  prefers.  Aublet's  name  h'a- 
cibea  ;  Tontanea  of  Aublet,  fuppofed  to  be  Schreber's  Bel- 
lardia  ;  Petefia  of  Browne  and  Linnxus  ;  Fernelia  of  Com- 
merfon,   Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  67  ;  and  Catefbea. 

Sedt.  4.  Fruit  fimple,  with  two  cells,  and  many  feeds. 
Stamens  fve.     Leaves  oppofite  ;   Item  often  (hrubby. 

Randia,  which  is  a  Gardenia  ;  Bellonia ;  VireSa ;  Ma- 
crocnemum ;  Bertiera  of  Aublet  and  Schreber  ;  Dentella  of 
Forlter  ;  Mujfenda  ;  Cinchona;  Tocoyena  of  Aublet,  La- 
marck lllultr.  t.  163  ;  Pofoqueria  of  the  fame  authors, 
which  is  Cyrtanthus  of  Schreber  ;  Rondeletia ;  Genipa  of 
Plumier  and  Linnseus,  which  is  a  Gardenia  ;  Gardenia  ;  and 
Pbrtlandia. 

SecL  5.  Fruit  fimple,  with  two  cells,  and  many  feeds. 
Stamens  fix,  or  more.  Leaves  oppofite  ;  Item  (hrubby  or 
arboreous. 

Coutarea  of  Aublet,  which  is  Portlandia  hexandra  of 
Linnseus;   Hillia  ;  and  Duroia. 

Seft.  6.  Fruit  fimple,  with  two  cells  and  two  feeds. 
Stamtns  four.  Leaves  oppofite ;  Hem  for  the  moil  part 
(hrubby. 

Chomelia  of  Jacquin  ;  Pavrtt.i  ;  Ixora ;  Couffarea  of 
Aublet  ;  MaLinea  of  the  fame,  which  is  Schreber's  Citn- 
ninghamia  ;  and  Antirrhea  of  Commerfon. 

Sect.  7.  Fruit  fimple,  with  two  cells  and  two  feeds. 
Stamens  five.  Leaves  oppofite  ;  Item  ihrubby  or  arboreous. 
Chimarrh'u  of  Jacquin  ;  Chiococca  ;  l'iychotria  ;  Coffea  ; 
Canthium  of  Lamarck,  which  is  a  Gardenia;  Ronabea  of 
Aublet,  Lamarck  lllullr.  t.  166;  Pedcria;  Coprofma } 
and  Aublet's  Simira. 

Sect.  8.  Fruit  fimple,  with  many  cells,  eaih  containing  a 
folitary  feed.  Stamens  four,  five,  or  more.  Leaves  oppolite  ; 
Item  often  (hrubby. 

\telia  of  Aublet,  which  is  (caret !y  different  from 
Pfychutria;  l.angeria;  Erithalis  ;  Pfathura  of  Commerfon, 
Lamarck  lllultr.  t.  260;  Myonima  of  Commerfon,  ibid, 
t.  68  j  Pyrojlria,  ibid.  t.  68  j  Vangttrria,  ibid.  t.  159; 
Matthiola  ol    Plum,  and  Linn.  ;   and  Gnettarda. 

Sect.  9.  Fruit  fimple,  with  many  cells,  each  containing 
many  feeds.  Stamens  five,  or  more.  Leave  generally  oppo- 
lite ;  llem  either  (hrubby  or  In  1 

Hamellia ;    Patima  of  Aublet,    Lamarck    lllultr.    t.   159; 
and  Sabicea  of  Aublet,  which  is  Schreber's  Schwenkfeldia. 
Sect.  to.      Flowers  aggregate  upon  a  com*:  .'•  ;  the 


generally  connected  at    the  bale,   through    the  medium  of  a     fruit  fometimes,  but  rarely,  confluent.       Leave    oppolite  ;    llem 

Simple  pair  ofJHpulas,  or  fometimes  a  fringed  kind  of  fheath,    arboreous  or  (hrubby,  rarely  herbaceous. 

embracing   the    ftem  or  branch.      Plants   of   this  order  are  Mitchtlla  ;  Ceinephora  of  Juflieu,  Lamarck  lllullr.  t.  I£I  ; 

readily    known,  even   without  flowers,  by    their   leaves  or     Patalea  of  Aublet  ;  Evca  of  the  lame,  alio  Tapogomea,  both 

compre- 
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comprehended   by  Schreber   under    Callicocca ;    Morinda ; 
Nauclea  ;  and  Cepbalaulhus. 

Seft.  10.  Rubiaceous  genera,  -with  the  nature  of  luhofe 
fruits  JuJJleu  tvas  not,  as  yet,  fujficiently  acquainted. 

Seriffa  of  Commerfon,  Lamarck  Illullr.  t.  151,  which 
L'Hentier  named  Buchozia  ;  and  found  to  have  a  berry  with 
two  feeds  ;  Pagamea  of  Aublet,  Lamarck  Illufti.  t.  88  ; 
Faramea  of  the  fame,  ibid.  t.  63  ;  and.  Hydrophylax  of 
Linn.  Suppl. 

RUBICAN,  in  the  Manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  of  a 
rubican  colour,  that  is  a  bay,  forrel,  or  black,  with  a  light 
grey  or  white  upon  the  flanks,  but  fo  that  this  grev  or  white 
is  not  predominant  there. 

RUBICILLA  Americana,  in  Ornithology,  a  name 
given  by  Mr.  Ray  to  the  guirntirica,  a  Brafilian  bird,  of  the 
bull-finch  kind,  very  beautifully  variegated  with  red,  black, 
and  grey. 

RUBICOLA,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla  ;  which  fee. 

RUBICON,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Italy,  famous  in 
Roman  hiftory,  now  a  diminutive  ftream,  and  called  by 
fome  Fiumefino,  and  by  others  Pifatello  (which  fee),  which 
enters  the  Adriatic  about  eight  miles  N.  of  Rimini. — Alfo, 
a  department  of  Italy,  compofed  of  part  of  the  Romagna. 
It  contains  about  105,000  inhabitants,  who  eleft  12  deputies. 
The  capital  is  Rimini. 

RUBICULUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Fi- 
gulus  and  fome  others  to  that  fpecies  of  fi(h  which  we  call 
the  roach.  It  is  of  the  cyprinus  kind,  and  is  diftinguifhed 
by  Artedi  under  the  name  of  the  red-eyed  cyprinus,  with 
the  tail  and  belly-fins  red.     See  CypRiNus. 

RUBIELOS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Ars- 
gon  ;   22  miles  S.E.  of  Teruel. 

RUBIERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panaro  ;  five  miles  W.  of  Modena. 

RUBIFYING,  formed  of  rulens,  ruddy,  and  fo,  I  be- 
come, in  Chemiflry,  &c.  the  aft  of  turning  a  thing  red  by 
force  of  fire,  &c. 

Red  arfenic  is  common  white  arfenic  rubified  by  a  mix- 
ture of  fulphur  and  copper. 

RUBIGALIA,  or  Robigalia,  in  Antiquity,  a  feaft 
celebrated  by  the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  god  Rubigus, 
or  the  goddefs  Rubigo  ;  to  engage  thofe  deities  to  preferve 
the  corn  from  blading  and  mildews. 

The  Rubigalia  were  inftituted  by  Numa  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign  ;  and  were  held  on  the  feventh  of  the 
calends  of  May,  which  is  our  twenty-fifth  of  April;  being 
about  the  time  when  the  blight  or  mildew,  called  by  the 
Latins  rubigo,  ufes  to  attack  the  corn. 

Varro  fixes  it  to  the  time  when  the  fun  enters  the  16th 
degree  of  Taurus.  Indeed  the  true  time  feems  rather  to 
have  been  on  the  18th  day  before  the  equinox,  and  the  true 
reafon.  becaufe  then  Canicula,  or  the  Little  Dog,  fets  ; 
which  is  elleemed  a  malific  conltellation. 

Hence  they  facrificed  a  dog  to  Rubigo  :  Ovid  fays,  the 
entrails  of  a  dog,  and  thofe  of  a  fheep  ;  Columella,  only 
3.  fucking  puppy.  Feftus  infinuates,  that  the  viftim  mull 
alfo  be  red, 

RUBIGO,  or  Robigo,  a  difeafe  incident  to  corn,  po- 
pularly called  mildew. 

The  rubigo  is  a  fpecies  of  blight.  See  Blight,  and 
Rust  of  corn. 

RUBIN  of  Antimsny,  in  Chemiflry,  a  kind  of  liver  of 
antimony,  made  with  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  crude  anti- 
mony detonated  together,  to  which  is  afterwards  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  common  fait.  It  is  alfo  called  magnefia 
Qpalina. 


RuBI.v,  or  Roboan,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the 
coaft  of  Arabia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  drafts  of  Babel- 
mandeb,  near  a  projecting  cape  of  the  continent,. and  accef- 
fible  by  fording  at  low-water.  Pilots  are  obtained  here  to 
navigate  veffels  through  the  llraits,  and  to  different  ports  in 
the  Red  fea. 

RUB1NELLI,    Giovanni,    in   Biography,    an   Italian 
opera  finger  of  the  firft  clafs  for  voice,  figure,  aftion,  and 
knowledge,  arrived  in   England,  from  Florence,  in  April, 
1786.     His  journey  hither  from    Rome,    where  he  fnng 
during  the  carnival  of  this  year,  was  not  very  propitious,  as 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  inclement ;  and  he  was  not 
only    overturned   in   his   chaile  at   Macon,   in   France,  but 
after  quitting  the  (hip,  in  which  he  failed  from  Calais  to 
Dover,  the  boat  that  was  to  have  landed  him  was  overfet 
near  the  (liore,  and  he  remained  a  considerable  time  up  to 
his  chin  in  water,  to  the  great  rifle  of  his  health,  his  voice, 
and  even  his  life.     The  firll  time  we  meet  with  his  name  in 
the  dramatis  perfonx  of  an  opera  is  in  "  Caliroe,"  fet  by 
Sacchini,  for  Stutgard,  in  1770,  where  he   performed  the 
part  of  fecond  man.      He  feems  to  have  continued  at  the 
court  of  Wirtemberg,  in  no  higher  ftation,  feveral  years,  as 
Grafll  and  Muzio  are  named  before  him  in  the  "  Indice  de' 
Spettacoli  Theatrale."     His  name  does  not  appear  as  firft 
ferious  man  in  Italy  till  1774,  when  he  fung  at  Modena,  in. 
Paeficllo's  "  Aleffandro  nell'  Indie,"  and  Anfofli's  "  De- 
mofoonte."     After  this,  he  appeared  as  principal  finger  in 
all  the  great  theatres  of  Italy,  till   his  arrival  in  London, 
The  firft  opera  in  which  Rubinelli  appeared  in  England  was 
a  palticcio,  called  "  Virginia,"   May  the  4th.     His  own 
part,  however,  was  chiefly  compofed  by  Angiolo  Tarchi, 
a  young  Neapolitan,    then   advancing  into    eminence  with 
great  rapidity.      Rubinelli  is  in   figure  tall  and  majeftic,  in 
countenance  mild  and  benign.     There  is  dignity  in  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  flage  j  and  the  inflant  the  tone  of  hie  voice 
is  heard,  there  remains   no  doubt  witli  the  audience  of  his 
being  the  firft  linger.      It  is  a  true  and  full  contralto  from 
C,  in  the  middle  of  the  fcale,  to  the  oftave  above.     He 
fometimes,  however,  goes  down   to   G,  and  up  to  F ;  but 
neither  the  extra  low  notes  nor  the  high  are  very  full.     All 
above  C  is  falfet,  and  fo  much  more  feeble  and  of  a  different 
regifler  from  the  reft,  that  we  were  uneafy  when  he  tranf- 
cended  the  compafs  of  his   natural   and  real  voice.     His 
fhake  is  not  fufficiently  open  ;  but  in  other  refpefts  he  is  an 
admirable  finger.      His  flyle  is  grand,  and  truly  dramatic. 
His  execution  is  neat  and  diftinft.     His  tafte  and  embellifh- 
ments  are  new,  feleft,  and  mafterly.     His  articulation  is  fo 
pure  and  well  accented,  in  his  recitatives,  that  no  one  who 
underftands  the  Italian  language  can  ever  want  to  look  at 
the  book  of  the  words,  while  he  is  finging.     His  cheft  is 
fo  ftrong,  and  his  intonation  fo  perfeft,  that  we  have  very 
feldom  heard  him  fing  out  of  tune.     His  voice  is  more  clear 
and  certain  in  a  theatre,  where  it  has  room  to  expand,  than 
in  a  room.     He  had  a  greater   variety  of  embelli fitments 
than  any  finger   we  had  heard,  except   Pacchierotti,  who 
not  only  furpaffes  him  in  richnefs  of  invention  and  fancy, 
but  in   the  native  pathbs,  and  touching  ex  predion  of  his 
voice.     Yet   Rubinelli,  from  the  fulneis  of  his  voice,  and 
greater  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  pleafes  a  more  coniiderable  num- 
ber of  his  hearers  than  Pacchierotti,  though  none  perhaps, 
fo  exqtiifitely,    as  that  finger   ufed  to  pleafe  his  real  ad- 
mirers.    Rubinelli  finding  himfelf  cenfured  on  his  firft  ar- 
rival in  England  for  changing  and  embellifhing  his  airs,  fung 
"  Return,  O  God  of  Hofts,"  at  Weftminder  Abbey,  in 
fo  plain  and  unadorned  a  manner,  that  thofe  who  venerate 
Handel  the  mod,  thought  him  bald  and  infipid.     Indeed, 
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we  paiL-d  feveral  appoggiaturas,  which  we  remember  Mrs. 
Cibber  to  have  introduced,  who  learned  to  fing  the  air  from 
the  compofer  himfeli  ;  and  who,  though  her  voice  was  a 
thread,  and  her  knowledge  of  mufic  very  inconfiderable, 
yet  from  her  intelligence  of  the  words  and  native  feeling, 
fke  fung  this  admirable  fupplication  in  a  more  touching 
manner,  than  the  finelt  opera  finger  we  ever  heard  attempt 
it;  and  Mmiticelli,  Guadagni,  Guarducci,  and  Pacchierotti, 
were  of  the  number. 

He  remained  here  only  one  feafon  ;  for  in  1 787  we  find 
him  finging  at  Brefcia  and  Venice;  and  in  1788  he  likewife 
performed  in  that  citv  ;  in  1  709,  at  Rome  and  at  Milan  ;  in 
1790,  at  Genoa.  He  was  fucceeded  in  England  by  Mar- 
cheli. 

RUBINUS  VbruSi  from  ruber,  a  true  carbuncle. 

RUBIO,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the  N.W.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ivica.     N.  lat.  39°  5'.    E.  long.  i°  21'. 
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RUBIS,  in  Ornithology,  guainumbi  or  humming-bird. 
See  Trochilus  Colubris. 

RUBLACEDA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caflile  ;   18  miles  S.  of  Frias. 

RUBLE,  in  Commerce,  a  money  of  account  in  Ruflia,  con- 
taining 100  copecks,  or  kopeeks.  The  ruble  is  alfo  divided 
into  iogrievens,  33;  altins,  or  yogrofchen  ;  and  the  copeck 
is  likewife  divided  into  2  denufhkas,  or  4  polufhkas. 

The  gold  coins  are  the  imperial  and  half  imperial,  of  10 
and  5  rubles ;  double  and  (ingle  ducats,  formerly  worth 
4^  rubles  and  2 J  rubles,  but  raifed  in  value,  in  1764,  the 
double  ducat  to  5  rubles  60  copecks,  and  the  fingle  to 
2  rubles  80  copecks.  The  filver  coins  are  rubles  of  100 
copecks  ;  alfo  poltins  of  50  copecks  ;  polpoltins  of  25  co- 
pecks ;  double  and  fingle  grieven  of  20  and  10  copecks; 
and  pieces  of  5  altins  or  15  copecks;  and  peyte-copecks, 
of  5  copecks  each,  now  out  of  circulation. 


AfTay  and  Value  of  Rubles. 


Contents  in 

V*l 

ue  in 

Allay. 

Weight. 

pure  Silver. 

Sterling. 

oz.  dwt. 

dwt.    cr. 

grains. 

s. 

rf. 

Ruble  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great            ... 

W. 

2      7 

18     ~1 

3I5-7 

3 

8 

Ruble  of  Catherine  I.   (1725)      ----- 

w. 

2  4 

17    II 

3°9-9 

3 

7f 

Ruble  of  Peter  II.   (1727)    ' 

w. 

2    12 

18    5I 

310.2 

3 

7i 

Ruble  of  the  emprefs  Ann    (1734)        .... 

w. 

I   1 1 

16  14A 

317.2 

3 

H 

Ruble  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth   (1750)         - 

w. 

'     7 

16  12 

321.8 

3 

9 

Ruble  of  Peter  III.   (1762) 

w. 

2     2 

15   10 

277.8 

3 

af 

Ruble  of  Catherine  II.    (1780)    - 

w. 

2     4 

15  12 

275-9 

3 

2i 
1 

Ruble  of  the  emperor  Paul   (1799)       -          -          -          - 

w. 

0  14 

13  12 

280.8 

3 

Ruble  of  Alexander    '1802)         - 

w. 

0  13 

'3    *! 

273 

3 

2 

Ruble  of  Alexander   (1805)          - 

w. 

0  16 

13  12 

278.6 

3 

3 

Poltin,  or  half  ruble,   of  the  emprefs  Ann      - 

w. 

1    10 

7  2i 

151. 2 

1 

9 

Poltin  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth    -         -         -         -         - 

w. 

1     8 

8     2 

156.9 

1 

10 

Poltin  of  Catherine  II.         ...... 

w. 

2     4 

7   18 

J37-9 

1 

7? 

Poltin  of  Paul 

w. 

0  15 

6  18 

139.8 

1 

lh 

Poltin  of  Alexander   (1804)          - 

w. 

0  14 

6  13I 

»36-5 

1 

7 

Polpoltin,  or  quarter  ruble,  old             .... 

w. 

2     6 

4     1 

71.2 

0 

10 

Polpoltin  of  Paul        ....... 

w. 

0  i8± 
0  135 

3     7 

67-3 

0 

9h 

Polpoltin  of  Alexander   (1802)   -          -          -          -          - 

w. 

9      ni 
3       9'i 

70.8 

0 

10 

20-copeck  piece   (1767)      - 

w. 

2     2 

3   i°f 

62.6 

0 

8| 

20-copeck  piece  (1784)      ...... 

w. 

2     2 

3     3 

56.2 

0 

8 

15-copeck  piece  (1778)      .-..-. 

w. 

2     2 

2     6 

40.5 

0 

5? 

10-copcck  piece           ....... 

w. 

2     6 

2     1 

35-8 

0 

4! 

10-copeck  piece   (1798)      - 

w. 

0  14J 

«     9 

28.5 

0 

4 

10-copeck  piece   (1802)      ...... 

w. 

0  13 

1     8| 

28.3 

0 

4 

y-copeck  piece  (1801)        ...... 

w. 

0  13! 

0  i6i 

'4-3 

0 

2 

Gold  Coins. — The  ruble,  and  alfo  the  double  and  half 
ruble,  bear  the  fame  impreffions  as  the  ducat,  viz.  the 
head  of  the  reigning  emperor  or  emprefs,  with  the  name 
and  titles  in  Ruffian  characters,  thus  tranfiated  :  "  Peter 
by  the  grace  of  God  emperor,  or  Elizabeth  by  the  grace 
of  God  emprefs,  and  fovereign  of  all  the  Ruffias  ;"  but  on 
the  revcrfe  of  the  ruble  the  value  is  written,  "  New  coin, 
2  rubles  or  1  ruble  ;"  and  the  half  piece  bears  on  its  reverie 
the  cypher  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  with  the  word  "  Pol- 
tina,"  which  means  half  a  ruble.  Thefe  coins,  as  well  as 
the  ducats,  are  now  nearly  out  of  circulation. 

The  imperial  has  the  head  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  with 
name  and  title  as  above  ;  reverie,  a  crofa  formed  by  live 
efcutcheons,  witli  the  four  figures  of  the  year  of  coinage  in 
the  four  angles;  legend,  "  Imperial  Ruffian  coin,  value 
10  rubles;"  and  on  the  half  imperial,  "  Value  5  rubles." 

Vol.  XXX. 


But  the  half  imperials  of  Paul  I.  have  on  one  fide  a  fquare, 
with  ornaments,  containin  ription,  "  Not  unto  us, 

not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  ;"   1  croft)  ami  four 

crowns,  with  a  capital  1  ill  tin-  centre,  and  the  figure  5  in 
the  four  angles  of  tin  crofs. 

Silver  Coins The   ruble   lias   the   head   of  the   reigning 

fovereign,  with  the  name  and  title  as  on  thi  old  coin  ;  re- 
verfe, a  two-ln'.;''  (I  ea  fie  crowned,  with  an  efcutcheon  on 
its  bread  ;  legend,  "  New  coin,  value  1  ruble,"  or  limply 
"Coin  1  ruble,"  and  the  date.  Some  rubles  >>f  Peter  1. 
and  Catherine  I.  bear  on  the  revi  rfe  a  I  rofg  and  four  crowns, 
with  four  ['a,  or  four  double  [I'l  in  the  four  angles,  and 
the  date  within  the  croft. 

The  ruble  of  Paul  I.  (1709,  &c.)  bean  the  far 
preffiona   as  thi  tl  ■  •    '         ■  epl 

that  the   legend   on   the    I  •'Coin,   value  1   ruble." 

4  P  The 
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The  ruble  of  Alexander  ( 1 802 )  bears  on  one  fide  the  eagle 
and  legend,  as  above  ;  on  the  reverfe,  "  Coin  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  ruble,"  encircled  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  one 
of  oak,  having  a  fmall  crown  at  the  top. 

The  poltina,  or  half  ruble,  bears  the  fame  impreflions  as 
the  ruble,  according  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  coined, 
except  that  the  infcription  contains  the  word  poltina,  in- 
ftead  of  ruble  ;  and  the  quarter  ruble  is  marked  polupol- 

TINICK. 

The  20-copeck  piece  has  the  head,  name,  and  title  of 
the  reigning  fovereign,  as  above ;  reverfe,  a  two-headed 
eagle,  with  the  number  20  on  its  breaft,  and  no  legend. 
The  15-copeck  piece  bears  the  fame  impreflions,  but  it  is 
marked  15. 

The  10-copeck  piece  has  the  two-headed  eagle  ;  reverfe, 
the  value  of  the  piece,   10  COPECKS. 

The  5 -copeck  piece  has  a  Ruffian  P,  with  a  crown  over 
it,  and  under  which  is  an  I ;  reverfe,  5  copecks,  and  two 
laurel  branches.      Kelly's  Univerfal  Cambift. 

RUBRIC,  Rubrica,  in  the  Canon  Law,  denotes  a 
title,  or  article,  in  certain  ancient  law-books  ;  thus  called, 
becaufe  written,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
Bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

Rubrics  alfo  denote  the  rules  and  directions  given  in  the 
Liturgy  ;  for  the  order  and  manner  in  which  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  office  are  to  be  performed. 

They  are  called  rubrics  from  the  Latin  ruber,  red ;  be- 
caufe formerly  printed  in  red  ink,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  reft  of  the  office,  which  was  in  black  ;  as  they  il ill  are 
in  the  Roman  miffals,  &c. 

The  great  rubric  for  the  celebration  of  Eafter,  prefcribed 
by  the  Nicene  council,  is  to  this  purpofe  :  Eafter-day  to  be 
the  Sunday  which  falls  upon,  or  next  after,  the  firft  full 
moon  which  immediately  fucceeds  the  vernal  equinox.  Dr. 
Wallis  has  a  particular  difcourfe  on  the  ancient  rubrics  for 
the  feaft  of  Eafter,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 

RUBRICA.     See  Reddle. 

RUBUS,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  Latin  word,  certainly 
of  the  fame  origin  as  ruber,  which  appears  to  be  the  Celtic 
rub,  red.  (See  Rhus,  Rosa,  and  Rubia.)  The  red 
hue,  more  or  lefs  prevalent,  in  various  parts  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Bramble,  of  which  the  prefent  genus  confifts, 
readily  accounts  for  the  application  of  the  above  name. — 
Linn.  Gen.  254.  Schreb.  342.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1080. 
Mart.  Mill.  DicL  v.  4.  Sm.  Fl.  Brit.  541.  Prodr.  Fl. 
Grxc.  Sibth.  v.  1.  349.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  267. 
Purfh  346.  Jufl".  338.  Tourn.  t.  385.  Lamarcklllultr. 
t.  441.  Gaertn.  t.  73. — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Poly- 
gyria.    Nat.  Ord.  Senticojee,  Linn.      Rojacex,  Juil. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  flattifh,  in 
five  oblong,  fpreading,  fimple,  permanent  fegments.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  roundifh  or  oblong,  fomewhat  lpreading,  in- 
lerted  into  the  calyx,  and  ufually  about  the  length  of  its 
fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  anthers  roundifh,  com- 
preffed.  P'Jl-  Germens  numerous,  altogether  luperior ; 
ityles  fmall,  capillary,  one  fpringing  from  the  tide  of  each 
germen  ;  ftigmas  fimple,  permanent.  Peru.  Berry  com- 
pound, confifting  of  feveral  roundifh  pulpy  grains,  each  of 
one  cell,  collected  into  a  convex  head,  hollow  underneath, 
inferted  upon  a  conical  fpongy  permanent  receptacle,  and 
at  length  deciduous.      Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  compreffed. 

Obf.  The  feparatc  juicy  grains,  which  compofe  the  ge- 
neral berry,  are  ufually  fo  attached  to  each  other,  that  they 
cannot  be  difunited  without  tearing.  In  R.  faxatilis  they 
are  diftinft.  R.  Chamamorus  is  not,  as  Linnasus  hrft 
thought]  dioecious,  but  monoecious ;  Dr.  Solander  having 


obferved  that  the  male  and  female  flowers  grow  from  one 
root,  though  on  feparate  items.  Each  flower  of  this  fpecies 
has  indeed  both  ftamens  and  piftils,  though,  in  one  or  other 
flower,  one  part  is  imperfect. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  fimple  fegments.  Petals  five. 
Berry  fuperior,  compofed  of  fingle-feeded  grains,  deci- 
duous.     Receptacle  permanent. 

This  numerous  genus  partakes  confiderably  of  the  beauty 
and  elegance  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  order  of  Ro- 
Jacea,  and  is  befides  valuable,  in  many  inftances,  for  its 
wholefome  and  highly  grateful  fruit.  The  Jlem  is  molt 
generally  fhrubby  ;  fometimes  herbaceous  ;  more  frequently 
trailing  than  ereft  ;  in  fome  of  the  fhrubby  kinds  biennial 
only,  not  perennial.  Both  Jlem,  Jlalks,  and  even  the  ribi 
of  the  leaflets,  in  many  of  the  fhrubby  fpecies,  are  prickly. 
Leaves  either  lobed,  digitate,  pedate,  or  pinnate.  Flowers 
either  folitary,  racemofe,  or  panicled,  red  or  white.  Fruit 
black,  blueifh,  red,  or  yellowifh,  often  highly  fragrant. 
Mod  of  the  fpecies  grow  in  cool  climates,  or  mountainous 
fituations.  We  have  feveral  to  add  to  Willdenow's,  which 
amount  to  31  in  number. 

Seftion  1.      Stem  woody. 

1.  R.  rofitjolius.  Rote-leaved  Bramble. — Leaves  pin- 
nate, of  five,  or  three,  doubly  ferrated  leaflets  ;  green,  and 
(lightly  downy,  on  both  fides.  Stem  and  footftalks  prickly. 
Flowers  folitary.. — Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  fafc.  3.  t.  60.  Willd. 
n.  I.  Gathered  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifle  of  Mauritius, 
and  communicated  by  Thouin  to  the  younger  Linnaeus. 
We  have  alfo  a  fine  fpecimen  from  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  with- 
out any  account  of  its  native  country.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby, 
round,  finely  downy  like  the  whole  of  the  herbage,  but  no 
part  is  hoary  or  white.  Prickles  fomewhat  hooked,  yel- 
lowifh, rather  fmall,  copioufly  fcattered  over  the  item  and 
leaf-ftalks.  Leajlets  ufually  five,  ovato-lanceolate,  taper- 
pointed,  deeply,  fharply,  and  doubly  ferrated  ;  befprinkled 
with  minute  refinous  particles,  and  of  the  fame  colour,  on 
both  fides.  Stipulas  in  pairs  on  the  bafe  of  each  footftalk, 
linear-lanceolate,  narrow  and  acute.  Flowers  folitary, 
(talked,  either  axillary,  or  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  one  of 
them  terminal.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  taper-pointed, 
longer  than  the  petals,  denfely  downy,  especially  on  the 
inner  fide.  We  know  nothing  of  the  Jruit.  The  minute 
globular  refinous  particles,  fcattered,  more  or  lefs  copioufly, 
over  both  fides  of  the  leaves,  feem  peculiar  to  this  fpecies. 

2.  R.  Jraxinijo/ius.  Afh-leaved  Indian  Bramble.  Poiret 
in  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  6.  242.  ( R.  moluccus  parvifolius  ; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  5.  88.  t.  47.  f.  1.) — Leaves  pinnate, 
of  feven,  or  five,  doubly  ferrated,  parallel-veined  leaflets ; 
quite  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Footftalks  prickly.  Panicles 
terminal,'  fmooth,  widely  fpreading.  —  Gathered  by  Com- 
merfon in  Java.  If  we  are  right  in  the  fynonym  of  Rum- 
phius,  about  which  there  feems  little  doubt,  and  which  is 
certainly  mifapplied  by  Linnaeus  to  his  R.  parvifolius,  this 
fpecies  is  common  in  Amboyna,  growing  in  low  fituations 
near  rivers.  He  fays  the  Jruit  is  red,  but  watery  and  in- 
iipid.  The  whole  plant  in  our  fpecimen  ir„  except  the 
downy  inlide  of  the  calyx,  quite  fmooth,  and  of  fo  itrikmg 
an  appearance  with  its  large  afh-like  leaves,  marked  with 
numerous,  ftraight,  parallel  veins,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  its  having  fo  generally  cfcaped  the  notice  cf  In- 
dian botamits.  The  Jlem  is  round,  (lightly,  or  not  at  all, 
prickly  ;  though  the  Jootftalks,  and  now  and  then  the  rib  of 
a  leaflet,  bear  fmall  hooked  prickles.  Stipulas  almoft  feta- 
ceous.  Panicles  terminal,  many-flowered,  repeatedly  com- 
pound,  widely  fpreading  ;  their  (talks  flender,  unarmed, 
with  feveral,  fcattered,  oblong,  fmooth  braSeas,  toothed  at 
the  end.     Segments  of  the  calyx  broadhr  ovate,  with  a  long 
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flender  point ;  partly  downy  on  the  out  fide,  and  denfely  lb 
within.  Petals  not  obferved.  Fruit  of  very  numerous 
fmall  grains.  Seeds  curioufly  reticulated  or  corrugated. 
Rumpluus's  figure  is  about  half  the  fize  of  nature. 

3.  R.  p'mnatus.  Wing-leaved  Cape  Bramble.  Willd. 
n.  2.  Ait.  n.  10. — "  Leaves  pinnate,  of  five  or  three  ru- 
gofe  leaflets  ;  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Stem,  footftalks,  and 
flower-ltalks  prickly.  Clulter  terminal." — Native  country 
unknown.  Willd.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ifland  of 
St.  Helena  ;  from  whence  it  was  introduced  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks  in  17S9.  Alton.  A  (hrubby  green-houfe  plant, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  Branches  villous,  green,  with 
hooked  prickles.  Lea/lets  ovato-lanceolate,  green,  fharply 
and  doubly  ferrated  ;  their  mid-ribs,  like  the  footftalk, 
prickly  beneath.  Clufter  limple.  Flowerjlalks  villous,  very 
prickly.  Calyx  villous,  longer  than  the  petals.  IVilld.  We 
prefume  the  above  authors  botli  mean  the  fame  plant,  though 
Willdenow  is  not  cited  by  Aiton,  and  we  have  no  fpecimens 
from  either.  We  fhould  fufpedt  that  the  above-mentioned 
fpecimen  of  roftefolius,  communicated  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks, 
might  be  Mr.  Aiton's  p'mnatus,  were  not  the  latter,  as  well 
as  Willdenow's,  laid  to  have  Imooth  leaves. 

4.  R.  auftralis.      New  Zealand  Bramble.      Ford.  Prodr. 

40.    Willd.  n.  3 "Shrubby.     Flowers  dioecious.    Leaves 

pinnate,  of  five,  or  three,  leaflets.  Stem  and  footftalks 
prickly.  Clufters  fimple,  axillary." — Native  of  New  Zea- 
land.     Forjler. 

5.  R.  rigidus.  Rigid  Cape  Bramble.  —  Leaves  pin- 
nate, of  five,  or  three,  partial-ftalked  leaflets ;  fmooth 
above ;  very  downy  beneath.  Stem  downy,  minutely 
prickly.  Clutter  terminal,  twice  compound. — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  know  it  only  by  an  unnamed 
fpecimen,  from  thence,   in   the   Linnzan   herbarium.      The 

Jlem,  footjlalks,  Jlowrrjlalls,  calyx,  and  under  fide  of  the 
leaves,  are  all  very  denfely  clothed  with  fine,  Ihort,  velvet- 
like down.  Leajlets  ufually  five,  ovate,  doubly  and  un- 
equally ferrated  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  each  on  a 
fhort,  thick,  partial  Italic  ;  the  upper  fide  grtcn,  fmooth, 
llriated  with  funk  ribs  and  veins,  which  project  on  the 
downy  under  fide.  Stipulat  lanceolate,  downy.  Flowers 
numerous,  rather  fmall.  Calyx  with  (hort  thick  points. 
The  petals  feem  to  be  awl-fhaped,  and  very  fmall.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  the  fruit. 

6.  R.  lafiocarpus.  Woolly-berried  Bramble. — Leaves 
pinnate,  of  feven,  or  five,  leaflets  ;  fmooth  above  ;  white 
and  very  downy  beneath.  Stem  nearly  fmooth,  with  curved 
prickle:;.  Clutter  terminal,  fimple.  Fruit  downy. — Native 
of  Myfore  and  the  neighbouring  hills.  Sent  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rottler,  under  the  name  of  Rubus  indicus.  It  appears 
to  be  no  where  defcribed.  At  firlt  fight  the  plant  refemblcs 
our  Rafpberry,  but  the  leajlets  are  generally  (even,  the  odd 
one  large,  often  tliree-lobed  ;  their  upper  furface  ftrongly 
llriated  with  veins,  which  are  occalionally  hairy;  the  under 
very  white  and  woolly,  with  vcllowifh,  hairy  ribs  and  veins. 
Stipulat  awl-fhaped,  hairy.  Prickles  of  the  item  numerous, 
ftrou;,  .i  little  curved.  Cluftcr  of  few  flowers,  downy  and 
prickly.  Fruit  clothed  with  denfe,  white,  woolly  down. 
Seeds  reticulated.  Poflihly  R.  apetalus  of  Poiret,  Lamarck 
Didt.  v.  6.  242,   may  be  allied  to  this. 

7.  R.  idaus.  Rafpberry.  J. inn.  Sp.  PL  706.  Willd. 
n.  4.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purfh  11.  1.  Fl.  Brit.  11.  1.  Engl. 
Bat.  t.  2443.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  138.  Fl.  Dan. 
t.  788.  Ger.  Em.  1272.  Math.  Valgr.  v.  2.  357. — 
Leaves  pinnate,  of  five,  or  three,  ovate,  rather  angular 
leaflets,  very  downy  beneath.  Footftalks  channelled.  Stun 
with  briltly  prickles.  Clufters  terminal,  lax,  fomewhat 
compound.      Native   of  mountainous  or   (tony    wood*   and 


thickets  throughout  Europe.  Mr.  Purfh  fays  it  occurs  alfo 
in  hedge-rows,  from  Canada  to  Pennfylvania ;  and  Dr. 
Buchanan  gathered  what  we  cannot  confider  as  a  diflinft 
fpecies,  in  the  woods  of  Nepaul.  It  flowers  every  where 
in  April,  May,  or  June,  ripening  fruit  about  fix  weeks 
after.  The  Jlcms  are  ereift,  fhrubby,  though  only  biennial, 
with  creeping  perennial  roots.  They  are  pale  brown,  ufually 
rough  with  fmall  bnftles  rather  than  thorns;  fometimes 
they  are  quite  fmooth.  Lower  leaves  pinnate,  with  two 
pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  ;  upper  ternate  only  ;  leaflets 
broad-ovate,  partly  rhomboid,  unequally  and  fharply  fer- 
rated and  cut,  more  or  lefs  pointed ;  greyifh-green,  and 
nearly  fmooth,  above ;  white  with  denfe  cottony  down  be- 
neath, like  the  calyx  and  Jlowerflalks.  Footjlalks  rather 
downy,  with  a  itrong  furrow  along  their  upper  fide, 
prickly,  like  the  Jlow.r-fta/ks.  Stipulat  fetaceous.  Clufters 
terminal,  for  the  molt  part  fimple,  lax,  rather  drooping. 
Flowers  pendulous.  Calyx  with  taper  points,  variable  in 
length.  Petals  erect,  obovate,  white,  fmall.  Fruit  crim- 
fon,  of  numerous  pulpy  grains,  befet  with  the  permanent 
ftyles.  Its  rich  fweetnels,  and  highly  perfumed  flavour, 
render  this  fruit  generally  agreeable,  both  recent  and  pre- 
ferved.  Rafpberry  jam  is  an  acceptable  prefent,  even  in 
India.  There  are  feveral  cultivated  varieties,  differing 'in 
fize  and  luxuriance,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  berries, 
which  are  fometimes  of  an  amber  hue.  Mr.  Purfh  fays 
there  are  a  number  of  wild  varieties  in  America  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  we  have  not  much  remarked  in  Europe.  There 
is  ufually  a  fecond  crop  of  the  fruit  in  gardens.  The  flavour 
of  the  wild  kind  is  thought  fuperior  to  the  cultivated  ;  at 
lead  in  Wales. 

8.  R.  fubereSus.  Red-fruited  Bramble.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2572.  Ait.  Epit.  Hort.  Kew.  373.  ( R.  neflenfis  ; 
Hall  in  Tr.  of  R.  Soc.  Edinb.  v.  3.  20.) — Leaves  pinnate, 
of  feven,  five,  or  three  ovate  leaflets  ;  hairy  beneath.  Foot- 
ftalks channelled.  Stems  afcending.  Prickles  minute,  nearly 
ftraight.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal,  fomewhat  panicled. 
— This  fpecies,  firft  obferved  in  Scotland  near  Loch  Nef$, 
has  fince  been  found  in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom  by  Mr. 
George  Anderfon,  F.L.S.  as  well  as  in  Wales  and  York- 
fhire.  It  is  often  intermixed  with  corylifolius,  hereafter 
defcribed,  which  it  refemblcs  in  habit,  efpecially  in  the 
pubefcence,  fize,  and  hue  of  the  foliage,  though  more 
naturally  allied  to  R.  idaus.  Thejiems  are  biennial,  not 
quite  upright,  brittle,  reddilh,  nearly  round,  with  fpreading 
branches.  Prickles  fcattcred,  fmall.  Leaves  light  green 
on  both  fides  ;  Imooth  above.  Panicles  racernofe,  rather  lax, 
terminal  and  axillary.  Petals  larger  and  more  fpreading 
than  in  the  lall.  Calyx  finally  reflexed.  Fruit  deep  red, 
agreeable  in  flavour,  later  than  the  Rafpberry,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reafon,  as  Mr.  Anderfon  fuggefts,  not  unworthy  of 
cultivation. 

9.  R.  bjlorus.  Two-flowered  Bramble.  Buch.  MSS. — 
Leaves  pinnate,  of  five  or  three  acute  jagged  leaflet!  ;  hair) 
above;  while  and  downy  beneath:  the  odd  one  three-lobed. 
Stem  and  footftalks  prickly.  Fluwcr-llalks  downy,  termi- 
nal, in  pairs,  fingle-flwuered.  — Native  of  wet  liluation6, 
about  banks  of  rivers  in  Upper  Nepaul.  Gathered  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  at  Chitlong,  April  13,  1802.  The  jl.ms  are 
partly  procumbent,  branched,  angular,  a  htlle  zigzag, 
armed  with  fcattcred,  llraight  prickles.  {.raves  oil  long, 
hairy,  prickly  ilalks  ;  their  leaflets  deeply  ferrated  and 
jagged,  ufually  live,  the  terminal  rly  Icllile,  more 

or  lets  diflinctly  three. lu'tied,  or  even  pinnatiiid,  though 
fometimes  confluent  with  the  two  next,  lo  as  to  make  With 
them  one  deeply  tl.i  iflel  |    they  are  all  very  hairy, 

though  green  above  ;  (how-whiti  ,  with  grcenifh  hairy  veins, 
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beneath.  St'iptilas  linear.  Flowers  in  pairs  at  the  end  of 
each  branch,  drooping.  Segments  of  the  calyx  broad- 
ovate,  very  downy,  with  fhort  naked  tips.  Petals  broad 
and  roundifh,  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Of  the  fruit  we  are 
ignorant. 

10.  R.  flrigofus.  Rough-ftalked  American  Bramble. 
Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  I.  29".  Purfh  n.  3.  (R.  pen- 
fylvanicus ;  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  6.  246.) — "  Leaves  pinnate, 
of  five,  or  three,  oval,  pointed  leaflets  ;  downy  and  white 
beneath.  Stem  eredt,  very  briftly,  without  thorns.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary  ;  their  ftalks  and  calyx  hifpid." — Native 
of  the  mountains  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  flowering  in 
June  and  July;  berries  very  agreeably  flavoured.  Purjh. 
The  branches,  flalks,  and  ribs  of  the  leaves,  Jlower-falks  and 
calyx,  are  all  very  hifpid,  but  not  prickly.     Micht 

11.  R.  Commerfonii.  Commerfonian  Bramble.  Poiret  in 
Lamarck  DicL  v.  6.  240. — "  Leaves  pinnate,  of  feven,  or 
five,  leaflets,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Stem  prickly.  Flowers 
terminal  or  axillary,  nearly  folitary.  Calyx  with  long 
points." — Found  by  Commerfon  in  fhady  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ifland  of  Java.  Poiret  lays  it  has  fome  relationfhip 
to  R.  ideeus,  but  the  leaflets  are  finaller,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  and  the flowers  larger.  Prickles  nearly  ftraight,  fcat- 
tered.  Leaflets  narrow,  cut  and  ferrated  ;  the  odd  one 
fometimes  lobed.  Foot/talks  cylindrical,  prickly.  Petals 
white,  roundifh,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Fruit  red- 
difh,  the  fize  of  rafpberries,  but  with  a  much  lefs  agreeable 
tafte  and  fmell.     We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

12.  R.  occidentalis.  Virginian  Rafpberry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
706.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  2.  Porih  n.  6.  ( R.  idseus, 
fruftu  nigro,  virginianus ;  Dill.  Elth.  327.  t.  247.) — Leaves 
ternate,  taper-pointed,  doubly  ferrated ;  downy  and  white 
beneath.  Footltalks  nearly  cylindrical ;  prickly  and  glau- 
cous, like  the  ftem.  Prickles  hooked,  duffers  terminal, 
very  prickly. — Native  of  rocky  mountainous  fituations, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Cultivated  in  Chelfea  garden,  before  the  year  1696,  accord- 
ing to  Plukenet.  The  Jleni  is  round,  confpicuous  for  its 
peculiarly  fine  glaucous  bloom,  even  in  a  dried  ltate.  Leaves 
all  ternate,  the  fide  leaflets  often  furnifhed  with  a  lateral 
notch,  or  lobe.  Prickles  on  the  fawer-fla/is  remarkably 
numerous,  and  hooked.  Petals  fmall,  white,  commonly 
emarginate.  Fruit  bhck,  fometimes  red,  fweetifh,  but  not 
highly  flavoured.      Seeds  wrinkled. 

13.  R.  triphyllus.  Three-leaved  Japanefe  Bramble. 
Plumb.  Jap.  215.  Willd.  n.  6. — Leaves  ternate,  rounded, 
cut  and  coarfely  ferrated  ;  entire  at  the  bafe  ;  downy  and 
white  beneath.  Branches,  footllalks,  and  flower-ftalks  hairy 
and  prickly.  Flowers  fomewhat  racemefe. — Gathered  by 
Thunberg  in  Japan.  Stem  round,  fmooth,  purplifh,  with 
flender,  fpreading,  wavy  tranches,  which  are  hairy  and  mi- 
nutely prickly.  Leaflets  rounded,  broad  and  abrupt,  nearly 
fmooth  above,  of  a  thin  and  pliant  fubftance.  Flowerflalks 
.cry  fhaggyjuft  under  the  calyx,  which  is  downy  and  white, 
with  long  taper  points.  Petals  erec\,  obovate,  crenate,  with 
long  claws.  This  fpecies  is  in  reality  more  akin  to  our 
Rafpberry  than  any  other,  though  perhaps  fufficiently  dif- 
t;n£t.      We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fruit. 

14.  R.  iomentofu:.  Velvet-leaved  Bramble.  Willd.  n.  7. 
Sm.  Prodr.  Fl.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  349.  (R.  etneus,  tri- 
folius  rectus  candicans  ac  pilofus  ;  Cupan.  Panphyt.  v.  1. 
t.  149.) — Leaves  ternate,  or  quinate,  obovate,  unequally 
ferrated,  all  over  hoary,  very  (oft  and  downy  ;  paler  be- 
neath. Stem  and  footltalks  with  hooked  prickles.  Panicle 
downy,  many-flowered.  Bra£teas  linear-lanceolate,  fome- 
times three-cleft. — Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  the 
neighbourhood   of  Constantinople,  and  the  country  about 
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mount  Etna.  We  know  no  figure  of  this  fpecies,  except 
in  the  very  rare  old  work  of  Cupani,  where  it  is  extremely 
well  reprefented,  nor  does  any  iyltematic  author  but  Will- 
denow  defcribe  it.  Botanifls  have  molt  unaccountably  con- 
founded it  with  the  common  R.  frulicofus,  from  which,  and 
every  other  known  fpecies,  it  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  pecu- 
liar and  uniform  foft  pubefcence  of  its  leaves,  equalling 
that  of  the  Marfh  Mallow.  The  leaflets  vary  in  fhape,  but 
are  always  contracted  towards  their  bafe.  They  are  ufually 
three,  the  lateral  ones  fometimes  lobed  at  the  lower  edge. 
We  have  a  fpecimen  with  five  diitindt  leaflets,  the  lower- 
moft  pair  lmallelt,  growing  out  of  the  partial  footltalks 
of  the  next.  rrhejlem  is  angular,  doway,  with  manv  uni- 
form, rather  fmall,  ftrongly  hooked  prickles,  fuch  as  oceu: 
alfo  on  the  footftalks.  Flowers  large  and  abundant,  with 
obovate,  white,  fpreading  petals,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  whofe  fegments  are  ovate,  finely  downy,  with 
fmall  points.  The  bradeas  are  more  pale  and  mem- 
branous than  in  fruiieofus.  Stipulas  linear,  very  narrow, 
hairy-  This  fpecies  is  unknown  in  England,  either  wild 
or  cultivated. 

15.  R.  cuneif alius.  Wedge-leaved  American  Bramble. 
Purfli  n.  5.  ( R.  parvifolius ;  Walt.  Carol.  149.) — "  Leaves 
digitate,  of  three  or  five  obovate-wedge-fhaped  leaflets ; 
unequally  toothed  upwards,  plaited,  entire  at  the  margin, 
revolute  ;  downy  beneath.  Stem,  footftalks,  and  flovver- 
ftalks  downy,  with  fcattered  recurved  prickles.  Cluflers 
terminal,  panicled  ;  the  partial  flower-ltalks  divaricated, 
and  almoft  naked." — In  fandy  fields  and  woods,  from  New 
Jerfey  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  A  drag- 
gling briar,  of  a  grey  afped  ;  the  berries  hard  and  dry. 
Pur/L.  Not  having  feen  this  plant,  we  have  given,  as 
nearly  as  poffible,  a  tranflation  of  Mr.  Purfh's  fpeciiic  cha- 
racter, though  we  do  not  quite  understand  what  regards 
the  leaves. 

16.  R.  ellipticus.  Oval-leaved  Indian  Bramble. — Leaves 
ternate,  elliptical,  finely  ferrated  ;  downy  and  hoary  be- 
neath :  the  lower  ones  fimple,  fomewhat  three-lobed.  Stem 
and  footltalks  hifpid,  downy,  and  prickly.  Panicle  denfe, 
hairy. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  January  and  April 
1802,  about  the  Itony  banks  of  rivulets  in  Nepaul.      This 

Jhrub  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  long,  climbing,  an- 
gular, zigzag,  leafy  branches,  not  oi.lv  clothed  with  foft 
down,  and  copious  rigid  prominent  bridles,  hut  alfo  bear- 
ing fcattered,  hooked,  ftrong,  though  not  large,  prickles. 
The  footftalks  are  fimilarly  furnifhed  Leaflets  much  re- 
fembling  thole  of  a  common  Brovins  Role  in  fhape  and 
lerratures,  but  rather  larger,  and  only  tLrce  to  each  leaf  ; 
fmooth  above;  their  under  furface  grey  or  whitifh  with 
fine  down  ;  the  veins  parallel,  llraight,  (trongly  marked. 
Stipulas  fetaceous.  The  lower  laves,  and  fmall  axillary 
ones,  are  fimple,  occafionally  three-lobed;  Panicle  termi- 
nal, denfe,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  compound.  Flowers 
not  very  numerous.  Call  downy.  Petals  white,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Berries  yellow,  pleafantly  flavoured.  Seeds 
wrinkled,  numerous. 

1 7.  R.  hifpidus.  Briftly  American 'Bramble.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  706.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  3.  Purfh  11.  7. — Leaves 
ternate,  ftrongly  ferrated,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Stems 
trailing,  round,  hifpid  as  well  as  the  footftalks.  Cluflers 
terminal,  flender,  fomewhat  hifpid,  of  few  flowers. — Ga- 
thered in  Canada  by  Kalm,  wh  ^fe  lpeeimen  is  before  us. 
The  flems  are  very  long  and  trailing,  clothed  with  copious, 
brown,  reflexed  bridles,  without   prickles,  as  are  alfo  .the 

footftalks.  Leaflets  of  a  Aiming  green  ;  the  middle  one 
obovate  ;  the  others  dilated,  and  often  lobed  at  the  outer 
edge  ;    all   acute,  unequally   ferrated.      Flowers   few,  with 

linear, 
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linear,    fometimes    throe-cleft,    braBeas.     Berries    of    few 

grains,  with  large  wrinkled  feeds.  Perhaps  this  ought  to 
be  arranged  among  the  herbaceous  fpecies,  near  faxatilis 
hereafter  described. 

1 8.  R.  trivialis.  Common  American  Dewberry.  Mi- 
chaux  Boreali- Amcr.  v.  i.  296.  Purlh  n.  8. — "  Leaves 
ternate,  or  quinatc,  oblong-oval,  acute,  unequally  ferrated, 
rather  downy.  Stems  trailing.  Flower-ftalks  folitary, 
elongated,  rough,  like  the  footllalks,  with  recurved  prickly 
briftles.     Stipulas  awl-fliaped.      Petals  obovate,  thrice  the 

calyx." — Common  in  old  fields,  from  New 
land    to    Carolina,    blbflbming    in     May    and    June. 
Flowers   large.     /Jerries  black,  large,  very   agreeably   fla- 
voured, known  by  the  name  of  Dewberries.      Puiflj. 

19.  R.  flagellar  is.  Long  Trailing  American  Bramble. 
"  Willd.  Enum.  549."  Purfh  n.  9.  (  R.  trivialis  ;  Ait. 
ii.  7.  Purflj.) — Leaves  ternate,  unequally  ierrated,  fmooth 
on  both  fides.  Stems  trailing,  round,  befet,  like  the  foot- 
llalks, with  recurved  prickles.  Chillers  terminal,  lax,  (len- 
der, downy,  of  few  flowers. — Native  of  fields  and  landy 
woods,  from  Virginia  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Purjb.  Very  nearly  akin  to  R.  hifpidus,  n.  17,  but 
the  leaves  are  fmnller,  and  the  flan  is  rather  prickly  than 
briftly.  The  hooked  prickles  on  the  footjlalhs  are  few,  and 
widely  fcattered.  Petals  more  orbicular  than  in  the  lall  ; 
whether  they  accord  with  thole  of  hifpidus,  we  have  not  ma- 
terials to  determine  ;  but  we  are  greatly  inclined  to  think 
the  prefent  is  but  a  variety  of  that  fpecies. 

20.  R.  inermis.  Smooth  American  Bramble.  "  Willd. 
Enum.  548."  Purflin.  10.  ("  R.  hifpidus  ;  Walt.  Carol. 
149  ?") — "  Leaves  ternate,  ovate,  acute,  unequally  ferrated  ; 
downy  beneath  ;  the  lateral  leaflets  fomewhat  cut.  Stem, 
footllalks,  and  flower-llalks  unarmed.  Stipulas  narrow- 
awl-(haped." — Native  of  Pennfylvania.  We  have  feen  no 
fpecimen  of  this  fpecies,  nor  did  Mr.  Purlh  bimfelf  meet 
with  it  in  America. 

21.  R.  parvif alius .  Small  leaved  Indian  Bramble.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  707.  Willd.  n.  9  ;  excluding  the  fynonym  of  Rum- 
phius,  which  has  no  affinity  to  this  fpecies,  but  rather  belongs 
to  our fraxinif  Jius,  n.  2.  Leaver  ternate,  wrinkled,  rounded, 
cut,  and  crenate  ;  fomewhat  hairy  above  ;  downy  and  fnow- 
white  beneath.  Branches  and  footilalks  downy,  with  fliort 
hooked  prickles.  Stem  round.  Panicle:;  downy  and  hairy, 
of  few  flowers. — Gathered  by  Olbrck  in  China.  A  infer- 
able fpecimen  from  him,  without  flowers,  exills  in  the  Lin- 
na:an  herbarium  ;  but  we  have  very  complete  ones  collected 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  at  Chitlong  in  Nepaul,  April  io,  1802. 
Their  firlt  appearance  accords  very  mm  with  our 
Common  Ralpberry,  but  the  leaflets  are  all  te: 

not  pointed,  crenate   rather  than   ferrated,  as  well  as  n 

wrinkled;  and  their  upper  furface,  though  gn 

with  extremely  foft  hairs,  feeling  like  velvet.     The  flow 

though  few  together,  are  panided  rather  than  (imp! 

nofe  ;  their  very  woolly  calyx  is  dellitute  of  long  pointi  , 

lhe\r  Jla/is  are  hairy  a1,  will  as  woolly.      We"!'.. 

of  the  fruit.    The  fhort.but  (trpngand  hooked,  pricilesmi 

over  afford  an  eflcntial  dillinction  between   thl     i,  and 

R.  'ulcus. 

22.  R.  fanclus.  Bramble  of  tin'  1  [oly  Land.  Si 
Dec.  15.  t.  8.  Willd.  n.  10.  ( R.  cretiens  triphyllus, 
Bore  parvo  ;  Tourn.  Cor.  43.  Pococke's  Trav.  v.  2.  pt.  2. 
190.) — Leaves  ternate,  or  (imple,  downy  .  be- 
neath. Brancliesand  footltalks  downy,  with  ho. iked  prickles. 
Stem  angular.  Panicles  downy,  many-flowered.  Native 
of  Crete  and  Palcllnir.  Tbj  I  has  a  general  1  ■"  mblance  to 
our  Britifh  R.  fruticofus,  but   has   fmaller,  more   rounded, 


and  fewer  leaflets.  The  flowers,  and  whole  plant,  are  alfo 
of  fmaller  dimenfions.  We  do  not  however  profefs  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  thefe  two  fpecies,  nor  has 
the  prelent  one  been  properly  inveftigated. 

23.  R.  jamaicenfis.  Jamaica  Bramble.  Linn.  Mant.  7c. 
Willd.  n.  11.  Swartz  Obf.  205.  (R.n.  1;  Browne  Jam. 
242.  R.  foliis  longioribus,  fubtus  molli  lanugine  obduftis  et 
incanis,  flore  et  fruftu  minoribus  ;  Sloane  Jam.  v.  2.  109. 
t.  213.  f.  1.) — Leaves  ternate,  or  pedato-quinate,  pointed, 
fharply  ferrated  ;  white  and  finely  downy  beneath.  Branches, 
footltalks,  and  flower-llalks  downy,  with  hooked  prickles. 
Panicles  lax. — Native  of  Jamaica  ;  frequent  in  the  moun- 
tains of  St.  Mary's,  and  thofe  beyond  mount  Diable,  towai  At 
St.  Ann's,  but  feldom  feen  in  any  other  part  of  the  ifland. 
Browne.  Sloane  jullly  remarks,  that  any  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  coldnefs  of  the  air  in  parts  of  Jamaica,  or  Hif- 
paniola,  where  this  bramble  occurs,  prove  nothing,  becaufe 
it  is  a  different  fpecies  from  our  European  one.  Pofiibly 
however  they  may  be  more  nearly  related  than  ha  wis  aware. 
The  pubefcence  of  the  back  of  the  leavi  -,  though  very 
fine,  foft,  and  white,  is  often  approach  din  particu- 
lars by  that  of  our  fruticofus,  even  on  the  fame  Hem,  with 
leaves  that  are  almoll  green  underneath.  The  infertion  of 
the  (talks  of  the  fourtli  and  filth  /...  1  prefent, 
upon  thofe  of  the  next  pair,  making  a  pedate  leaf,  is  charac- 
teriltic  of  the  Jamaica  Bramble,  but  even  this  is  occafionally 
to  be  detected  in  our's.  The  flower  and  fruit  are  laid  to  be 
fmaller  than   in  fruticofus.     In    the   Linnxan    fpecimen  the 

flowers  are  double,  quite  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  latter. 
The  ribs  of  the  leaflets  are  prickly  in  both  ;  nor  are  the  fer- 
ratures  at  all  more  deep  in  one  than  the  other. 

24.  R.  rofeus.  Red-flowered  Peruvian  Bramble.  Poirct 
in  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  6.  245. — Leaves  ternate,  or  fimple, 
fmooth.  Stipulas  oval,  obtufe.  Flowers  axillary,  nearly 
folitary.  Calyx  fmooth,  (lightly  fringed.  Stem,  flower- 
ftalks,  footllalks,  and  ribs  of  the  leaves  very  prickly. — 
Gathered  by  Dombey  in  Peru.  The  Branches,  according  to 
Poiret,  are  woody,  ftriated,  fmooth,  zigzag,  prickly. 
Leaves  very  large,  mollly  ternate,  oval  or  lanceolate,  un- 
equal, fmooth  on  both  fides ;  a  little  paler  beneath.  The 
terminal  leaflet  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  three  bioad. 
Stipulas    large,  almolt   half  embracing   tiie   flem.     Flower- 

1  .  plentifully  furnilhed  with  ilrong,  reddifh,  re- 
d  prickles.  Calyx  large,  with  bluntly-pointed  feg- 
ments,  a  little  fringed  at  the  margin.  Petals  role-coloured, 
roundifh,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  furnifhed  with  claws. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimen,  but  the  above  description  leaves 
no  doubt  of  this  being  a    •     I  diftinft  fpec     ■ 

25.  R.  urticetf alius.  Nettle-leaved  Peruvian  Bramble. 
1''  ire't  in  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  6.  246. —  Leaves  ternate,  or 
fimple,  ovate,  fharply  i  rrated  ;  filk)  beneath.  Stem, 
ilower-llalks,  footllalks,  and  ribs  or  the  leaves  denfely 
hifpid  and  fomewhat  prickly.  Panicles  compound,  n: 
flowered.  Calyx  filky.-  Gath  <  I  al  Lima  by  Dombey, 
from  whom  we  have  .  ..  This  i  laid  to  be  of  very 
lofty  growth.  Th«  .  narkable,  like 
all  the  Jlalks,  tor  a  denfe  rulty  coal  larfc 
])lu(h,  among  which  I  Ei  ..  (hort  h  ;  |  ii  kli  arc  iu- 
terfperl  1!.      The  leaflets     u   large,  denfely,    fharply,    and 

lly  ferrated;  in  1  irm  ovate,  or  fomewhat 
elliptical;  their  upper  (ide  grei  i,  1  inutely  downy;  the 
under  very  denfely  covered  with  fhming  filky  pubefcence, 
which  is  faiil  by  Dombey  to  be  of  a  filverj  whitenefs  when 
I.  Ih,  though  rather  tawny  in  our  fpecimen.  Stipulas  almoll 
fetaceous.  Panicle  large,  denfe,  many-flowered.  Brai 
ovate,  filky  externally,  as  well  as  the' calyx.      Petals  minute, 

white. 
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white.     Fruit  black,  of  numerous  grains,  with  reticulated 
feeds. 

Mutis  fent  Linnaeus  a  fpecimen  from  Santa  Fe,  which 
agrees  in  every  effential  particular  with  that  of  Dombey, 
except  the  leaflets  being  fmaller,  and  in  fome  inflances  five  in 
number. — The  fpecific  name  does  not  appear  to  us  very  ap- 
propriate ;  holofericeus  would  have  been  better,  for  we  have 
met  with  nothing  of  fo  filky  an1  afpedl  in  the  genus 
befides. 

26.  R.  ctflus.  Common  Dew-berry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
706.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  4.  Fl.  Brit.n.  2.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  826.  Bulliard  t.  381.  (R.  minor,  fru&u  cseruleo  ; 
Bauh.  Hid.  v.  2.  59.) — Leaves  ternate,  hairy  beneath  ;  the 
lateral  leaflets  lobed  externally.  Stem  prickly,  proftrate, 
glaucous.  Calyx  embracing  the  fruit. — Native  of  Europe, 
in  oroves  and  bufhy  places  ;  not  rare  in  England  ;  about 
(Tiady  hedges  and  the  borders  of  fields,  flowering  in  June 
and  Julv,  bearing  fruit  throughout  Auguft  and  September. 
The  ftems  are  round,  weak  and  trailing,  befet  with  (lender 
(lightly  curved  prickles,  and  confpicuous  for  a  vivid  glau- 
cous bloom,  eaiily  rubbed  off.  Though  woody,  they  are 
onlv  annual,  or  at  mod  biennial.  Leaflets  three,  of  a  broad, 
rounded,  ovate  figure,  acute,  fharply  and  doubly  (errated, 
light  green  ;  downy  and  a  little  paler,  but  not  hoary,  be- 
neath ;  the  lateral  ones  feffile,  generally  lobed  on  the  outfide. 
Footflalls  prickly  and  downy.  Stipulas  lanceolate.  Flowers 
few  together,  in  (lender,  terminal  or  axillary,  prickly 
panicles.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  or  obovate,  long- 
pointed,    downy,  fpreading   the  flower,    clofed   about    the 

fruit,  which  laft  character  is  neglefted  in  Bulliard' s,  other- 
wife  charafteriltic,  plate.  Petals  obovate,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  fpreading,  waved  and  crumpled,  white,  rarely 
reddifh.  Fruit  of  few  and  rather  large  grains,  black  with 
a  bright  blue  tinge,  like  a  plum  ;  its  flavour  very  agreeably 
acid,  though  not  perfumed,  and  dellitute  of  the  mawkifh 
flavour  of  the  common  Black-berry. 

27.  R.  corylifolius.  Hazel-leaved  Bramble.  Fl.  Brit. 
n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  827.  Ait.  n.  5.  (R.  major,  fruftu 
ligro  ;  Schmidel  Ic.  t.  2.  R.  montanus  repens,  farmentis 
longifiimis  et  rotundis,  fpinis  tenuiffimis  exafperatis,  amplo 
coryli  folio,  flore  albo,  fruftu  nigro  craffiore  ;  Mich.  Hort. 
Florent.  82.  Till.  Pis.  149?) — Leaves  quinate,  or  ternate, 
rounded,  hairy  beneath  ;  the  lateral  leaflets  feffile.  Prickles 
ftraightifh.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  reflexed. — Native  of  England, 
Germany,  and  probably  of  Italy.  We  cannot  difcover 
that  Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with  this  fpecies  in  Greece.  Dille- 
nius  feems  to  hint  at  it  in  his  edition  of  Ray's  Synopfls,  467, 
as  differing  from  the  common  bramble,  in  having  "  earlier, 
larger,  and  white  bloflbms,"  which  is  correctly  true.  Mr. 
Crowe,  ever  attentive  to  the  ufeful  parts  of  botany,  was  led 
to  didinguirti  our  corylifolius,  by  obferving  that  thatchers 
rejected  the  flems,  on  account  of  brittlenefs,  and  felefted  the 
true  fruticofus  to  bind  down  their  thatch,  that  fpecies  being 
truly  fhrubby  and  perennial ;  while  the  flems  of  the  prefent 
are,  like  thofe  of  the  Rafpberry,  biennial,  and  far  more 
brittle  than  fruticofus.  They  are  moreover  roundith,  all 
the  prickles  nearly  (Iraight,  not  hooked.  The  leaflets  are 
large,  pliant,  doubly  lerrated,  always  of  a  bright  green 
on  both  fides  ;  hairy,  but  never  white  or  cottony,  be- 
neath. Some  of  them  fo  exaftly  refemble  the  leaves  of  a 
hazel,  that  we  have  puzzled  good  botanilts  to  diftinguifh  one 
from  the  other.  The  flowers  appear  early  in  July,  and  are 
white,  forming  an  oblong  cylindrical  panicle.  Fruit  earlier, 
of  a  browner  black,  of  rather  fewer  grains,  and  more  grate- 
fully acid  than  in  fruticofus,  being  intermediate,  as  it  were, 
between  the  Dew. berry   and   Common  Black-berry.      Its 


reflexed  calyx  didinguiihes  it  readily  from  the  former.  Our 
corylifolius  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruticofus  of  Hoffmann'* 
German  Flora,  and  perhaps  of  many  other  botauifts.  Will- 
denow  has  it  not. 

2K.  R. fruticofus.  Common  Bramble,  or  Black-berry. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  707.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  6.  Fl.  Brit. 
n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  715.  Mill.  Illudr.  t.  45.  (R.  major, 
fruttu  nigro  ;  Bauh.  Hid.  v.  2.  57.  Rubus  ;  Ger.  Em. 
1272.  Camer.  Epit.  751.) — Leaves  moftly  quinate,  downy 
beneath  ;  leaflets  (talked.  Stem  angular,  befet,  like  the 
footftalks  and  flower-ftalks,  with  hooked  prickles.  Calyx 
of  the  fruit  reflexed. — Common  in  hedges  and  thicket! 
throughout  Eunppe  ;  flowering  with  us  in  July  and  Augult, 
and  ripening  fruit  in  September  and  Oftober.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
found  this  fpecies  extremely  abundant  in  Greece,  and  con- 
ceived it  to  be,  as  generally  fuppofed,  the  true  B^lo:,  or 
Bramble,  of  Diofcorides,  the  fame  name  being  given  to  it 
by  the  modern  Greeks.  Theflem  is  truly  fhruboy  and  pe- 
rennial, long  and  arching,  purplifh,  ftrongly  angular,  armed 
with  very  powerful  hooked  prickles,  fucli  as  occur,  of  a 
fmaller  fize,  on  the  ftalks  and  rib?  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
on  the  flower-flails.  The  leaflets,  ufuaily  five,  are  of  a 
narrower,  more  oblong,  and  pointed  form  than  the  laft  ; 
dark  green  above  ;  very  white  and  cottony  beneath;  though 
fpecimens  may  occafionally  be  found  which  have,  on  one  and 
the  fame  branch,  fuck  white-backed  leaves,  with  others  that 
are  pale  green,  or  barely  hoar)'.  All  the  leaflets  have  com- 
monly very  confiderable  partial  footftalks,  the  outermoft 
more  or  lefs  combined  with  the  next.  T\\e  flowers  in  long, 
cylindrical,  compound,  denfe,  and  rigid  panicles,  are  of  an 
elegant  blufh  or  rofe -colour,  feldom  white.  Calyx  downy, 
moderately  pointed,  always  reflexed  both  in  flower  and  fruit. 
Berry  of  very  numerous  crowded  grains,  of  a  violet  black 
when  ripe,  with  a  fweet  but  mawkifh  talle,  acceptable  only 
to  children,  whofe 

■'   Pretty  lips  with  black-berries, 
Are  oft  befmeared  and  dyed." 

There  is  a  fuppofed  variety  of  R.  fruticofus  with  jagged 
leaves,  green  beneath,  and  double  \vW\U- flowers. 

29.  R.  villofus.  Hairy  American  Black-berry.  Ait. 
n.  8.  Willd.  n.  14.  Ptirfh  n.  2. — Leaves  quinate,  or  ternate, 
ovate-oblong,  taper-pointed,  fharply  ferrated,  finely  hairy 
on  both  fides.  Stem  and  footftalks  hifpid,  and  fomewhat 
prickly.  Clufters  fimple,  lax,  hairy,  and  glandular  ;  fome- 
times  leafy. — In  old  fields  and  commons,  from  New  England 
to  Carolina,  frequent,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Black-berries.  Purfh.  It  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  England  and  France 
about  the  fame  time,  near  40  years  ago.  In  the  latter  it  was 
called  R.  vulpinus.  The  leaves  are  rather  large,  properly 
confiding  of  five  leaflets,  green  on  both  fides,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  has  a  very  long  partial  ftalk,  and  the  two  hind- 
molt  very  fhort  ones,  all  the  partial  ftalks  radiating  from 
one  point.  In  fome  of  the  upper  leaves  the  lateral  leaflets 
are  combined  for  almoft  their  whole  length  ;  the  next  leaf  to 
thefe  is  ternate  ;  and  the  uppermod  of  all  fimple,  dirmniih- 
ing  into  a  leafy  braffea  under  each  flower-flail,  but  dill 
accompanied  by  flipulas.  The  flowers  are  rather  fmall,  and 
feem  to  be  white. 

30.  R.  canadenfis.  Purple-ftalked  Canada  Bramble. 
Linn.  Sp.  PL  707.  Willd.  11.  15.  Purfh  n.  4.— Leaves 
digitate,  of  from  ten  to  five,  or  three,  lanceolate,  taper- 
pointed,  fharply  ferrated,  partial-dalked  leaflets,  fmooth  on 
both  fides.  Stem  without  prickles. — In  rocky  barren  woods 
of  Canada  and  New  England,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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The  Jem  and  old  branches  are  purple.  Purjh.  This  is  very 
unlike  all  the  reft,  having  fo  many  leaflets,  all  fmooth  on 
both  fides  ;  paler  beneath,  where  they  are  marked  by  ftrong, 
prominent,  parallel  veins.  Footflalks  channelled,  purplifh, 
nearly  or  quite  fmooth.  Stipulas  fetaceous.  Flowers  in 
fimple,  denfe,  terminal,  downy  clufiers,  with  ovate,  pointed, 
fmooth  bratfeas.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  reflexed,  (lightly  downy. 
Berries  of  a  few  large  grains,  with  wrinkled  feeds.  Lin- 
naeus by  miftake  cites  the  very  fame  figure  of  Miller, 
which  a  few  lines  below,  he  properly  refers  to  R.  oduratus. 
This  error  Willdenow  implicitly  copies,  without  doubt  or 
remark< 

31.  R.  fpeHabilis.  Elegant  American  Bramble.  Purfh 
n.  I  1. 1.  16. — Leaves  ternate,  ovate,  acute,  doubly  ferrated  ; 
downy  beneath.  Stem  fmooth  and  unarmed.  Stalks  fingle- 
flowered,  folitary.  Petals  ovate. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Men- 
zies  on  the  north-well  coall  of  America,  and  by  governor 
Lewis  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  Purjh.  An  elegant_/2>ru£,  four  or  five  feet  high. 
Stem  fmooth,  deititute  of  prickles  ;  the  branches  flender, 
round,  very  fmooth.  Leaves  large,  on  downy,  channelled, 
occafionally  fomewhat  prickly  Jlalis,  ternate  ;  the  lateral 
leaflets  feflile,  oblique  at  the  bafe,  and  lobed  at  the  outer 
fide.  Stipulas  awl-lhaped.  Flowers  as  large  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing fpecies,  of  a  full  and  rich  crimfon.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  downy,  oblong,  with  fhort  points.  Petals  full  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx. 

32.  R.  odoratus.  Flowering  Rafpberry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
7C7.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  9.  Purfli  n.  12.  Curt. 
Mug.  t.  323.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  223.  Cornut.  Canad.  149. 
t.  150. — Leaves  fimple,  with  three  or  five  acute  lobes.  Stem 
erect.,  hifpid,  unarmed.  Corymbs  terminal,  fpreading, 
hifpid  and  glutinous.  Petals  nearly  orbicular.  Calyx  with 
linear  leafy  points. — This,  according  to  Mr.  Purfh,  is  found 
in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  on  the  Allegany  mountains, 
from  New  York  to  Carolina,  bloffoming  in  Ju  and  July. 
In  the  gardens  of  Europe  it  has  been  cultivated  for  abo  .  e  1 
century,  being,  though  a  greenhoufe  plant  in  Sweden,  per- 
fectly hardy  with  us,  and  generally  admired  in  fhrubberies 
for  the  beauty  of  its  copious,  large,  crimfon  flowers,  with 
Angularly  white  Jlamens ;  as  well  as  for  the  cedar-like  fra- 
grance of  its  glutinous,  rough,  brown  flowerflalks  and 
calyx.  The  Jlems  are  a  j  ard  high,  or  more,  biennial  like 
R.  idtus.  Leaves  ample,  ferrated,  roughifh,  of  a  fine 
green.  The  fruit  is  fcarcely  ever  formed  in  England. 
Miller  defcribes  it  as  reddilh,  infipid,  of  numerous  fmall 
grains.  Mr.  Purfli  fays  "  the  berries  are  yellow,  of  a  very 
fine  flavour  and  large  fize,  but  fcarcely  ever  produc  d  in 
the  gardens." 

33.  R.  alcetfolius.  Hollyhock-leaved  Bramble.  Poiret 
in  Lamarck  Did.  v.  6.  247. — Leaves  fimple;  fern  :w  hat  pal- 
mate, fharply  ferrated,  rugofe ;  downy  beneath.  Chillers 
axillary  and  terminal,  prickly.  Brac'teas  in  many  capillary 
fegments.  Calyx  very  hairy,  inflated.  Branch'  ular. 
Gathered  by  Commerfon  in  Java.  The  Jlems  are  about  as 
tall  as  R.  idttus,  divided  into  very  hairy,  alinoll  quadr; 

lar,  branches,  furnifhed  with  reddifh  prickles.  Leave/ 
lobed,  almoft  palmate,  fharply  toothed,  very  broad  ;  rough 
a<.'d  wrinkled,  but  not  hairy,  on  their  upper  furface  ;  downy 
beneath,  with  yellowifh   rei  veins.     Footflalks,   as 

well  as  the  principal  ribs  of  rath  leaf,  prickly.  Clufiers 
fh.'it,  prickly,  very  hairy.  Brndceis  hairy,  divided  into 
OUS  capillary  fegment:-.  Calyx  inflated,  almoft  glo- 
bular, divided  half  way  down  into  live  oval  fegmi  ..'  ;  white 
within  ;  clothed  externally  with  denfe,  tawny,  woolly 
pairs.  Petals  roundifh,  white,  loon  falling.  We  know 
nothing  of  this  fpecies  but  from  Poiret's  defcription,  which 


is  very  clear  and  well  marked.  We  have  altered  his  fpecific 
character  by  that  defcription,  for  the  purpofe  of  contrafting 
its  eflential  particulars  with  the  following. 

34.  R.  rugofus.  Rugged-leaved  Bramble. — Leaves  Am- 
ple, heart-fhaped,  roundly  lobed,  crenate,  rugofe  ;  downy 
beneath.  Clufiers  axillary  and  terminal.  Bra&eas  ovate, 
cut.  Calyx  very  hairy,  branches  round,  prickly. — Ga- 
thered by  Dr.  Buchanan,  July  18,  1 802,  at  Sembu,  in 
Upper  Nepaul,  where  it  is  called,  in  the  Parbuttie  language, 
Jogi  Ayjhalu,  and  by  the  Nawars  Cumbataflii.  The  Jlem  is 
climbing,  with  round,  downy  branches,  armed  with  fmall, 
icattered,  hooked  prickles.  Leaves  as  broad  as  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  heart-fhaped,  acute,  with  about  five  or  feveu 
rounded,  fharply  crenate,  rather  (hallow  lobes  ;  the  upper 
fide  green,  teflellated  with  numerous  wrinkles,  rather  hairy  ; 
the  under  white  and  downy,  reticulated  with  innumerable 
veins.  Footflalks  round,  downy  and  prickly,  as  well  as  the 
principal  ribs.  Stipulas  oblong,  ovate,  toothed,  downy. 
Clufiers  fhort  and  denfe,  chiefly  axillary,  not  fo  long  as  the 
footflalks,  of  few  flowers  ;  the  terminal  one  larger.  Brac- 
teas  broader  than  the  flipulas,  hairy,  flightly  cut  or  toothed. 
Flowers  large.  Calyx  denfely  covered  with  long  filky  hairs  ; 
its  fegments  ovate,  acute,  recurved,  downy  within.  Petals 
white,  ereft,  almolt  as  long  as  the  calyx,  ovate,  obtufe, 
finely  toothed,  furnifhed  with  claws.  Fruit  red.  The 
round  branches,  lefs  divided  leaves,  and  more  entire  bracJeas, 
feem  to  render  this  eflentially  diftinct  from  Poiret's  alceafo- 
lius,  to  which  it  is  evidently  next  akin. 

35.  R.  ti/iaceuj.  Lime-leaved  Bramble. — Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  rounded,  acute,  fharply  crenate,  very  obfcurely 
lobed  ;  white  and  downy  beneath.  Clufiers  axillary.  Seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  downy.  Stem  and  footftalks 
round,  downy,  flightly  prickly.  Gathered  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan at  the  fame  place  as  the  laft,  June  2,  1802.  The 
leaves  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  American  Ti/ia  alba. 
They  are  fometimes  nearly  orbicular,  but  generally  have 
indications  of  a  (light  lobe  at  each  fide  ;  the  upper  furface 
is  green,  naked,  and  tolerably  even  ;  the  under  clothed  with 
very  foft  fine  white  down.  All  the  (lalks,  like  the  calyx, 
are  more  cottony  than  filky.  The  latter  is  deeply  divided, 
fpreading,  or  in  fome  degree  recurved.  Petals  fmall,  fpatu- 
late.      Seeds  wrinkled.     The  clufiers  are  more  lax,  and  the 

flowers  very  much  fmaller  than  in  R.  rugofus.  Small  dif- 
perfed  prickles  may  be  felt,  rather  than  feen,  here  and  there 
on  the  downy  branches  and  footflalks.  The  brafleas  are 
fmall,  woolly,  deeply  jagged. 

36.  R.  moluccanus.  Molucca  Bramble.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
707.  Willd.  17.  (R.  moluccus  latifolius 5  Ruinph.  Am- 
boin.  v.  5.  88.  t.  47.  f.  2.) — Leaves  fimple,  heart-fhaped, 
fomewhat  lobed,  crenate  ;  white  and  downy  beneath.  Cluf- 
ters  axillary  and  terminal,  aggregate.  Bradteas  deeply  pal- 
mate. Calyx  filky.  Stem  and  footflalks  round,  downy, 
prickly. — Native  of  Amboyna  and  the  Molucca  iflands. 
Very  nearly  allied  to  the  three  preceding  fpecies,  but  the 
leaves  are  more  elongated  and  acute  than  in  any  of  them,  witli 
a  pair  of  rounded,  more  or  lefs  diflinft,  lateral  lobes  towards 
the  bafe.  The  deeply  palmate,  or  digitate  filky  bradeas 
feem*   nearly    to  agree   with  thole   of  the   aheiefolius.      The 

flowers  are  plentiful.  Calyx  filky,  with  deep,  lanceolate, 
tapes-pointed  fegmentP.  Petals  obovate,  crenate.  Fruit 
rod,  eatable,  but  rather  itdipid. 

37.  R.  microphyllus.  Small-leaved  Japan  Bramble.  I  inn. 
Suppl.  263.  (R.  palmatu;  ;  Thunb.  Jap.  217.  Ki  Itzigo; 
Kasmpf.  Amcen.  Exot.  787.) — Leaves  fimple,  heart-fhaped, 
obtule,  three-lotted,  fmooth.  Stem  and  footflalks  pr< 
Flowers  fohtary.  Out  fide  of  the  calyx  naked.  Gathered 
byThunberg,  in  lull    pla<     >  b  tween Miaco  and Quai 
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Japan,  flowering  in  April.  The  Jlem  is  (hrubby,  ereft,  two 
or  three  feet  high.  Branches  round,  wavy,  fmooth,  pur- 
plifh,  befet  with  prominent,  rather  afcending,  fcattered 
prickles.  Leaves  feveral  together  from  each  lateral  bud,  on 
fhortifh,  channelled,  rather  prickly  folks,  heart-fhaped, 
rounded,  fharpiy  crenate,  more  or  lefs  three-lobed,  ftrongly 
veined  and  fomewhat  plaited,  fmooth  on  both  fides ;  paler 
beneath  ;  their  length  about  an  inch.  Flowers  folitary  from 
each  bud,  ftalked.  Calyx  fmooth  and  angular  at  the  out- 
fide  ;  downy  within  ;  its  fegments  lanceolate,  acute.  Pe- 
tals twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  obovate,  white,  wrinkled, 
with  long  claws.     Fruit  yellow,  very  well  flavoured. 

38.  R.  incifus.  Cut-leaved  Japan  Bramble.  Thur.b. 
Jap.  217.  Wiild.  n.  19. —  Leaves  fimple,  heart-fhaped, 
obtufe,  cut,  fmooth.  Footltalks  with  hooked  prickles. 
Stem  prickly.  Flowers  folitary.  Outfide  of  the  calyx 
naked. — Native  of  Japan.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 
This  fpecies  feems,  from  Thunberg's  defcription,  very  near 
the  lall,  differing  chiefly  in  the  divifions  of  the  leaves. 

\\\  here  find  in  Willder.ow  the  R.  japonicus,  Linn.  Mant. 
245.  Suppl.  263.  This  the  Linnoean  herbarium  (hews  to 
be  no  other  than  Corchorus  japomcus  of  Thunberg,  a  beau- 
tiful flirub,  now  becoming  common  in  our  gardens,  where 
it  is  quite  hardy.  The  double  yellow  flowers  are  much  ad- 
mired. Linnaeus,  by  his  fpecimen,  fuppofed  the  petals  to 
be  white.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  fruit,  and  judging  by 
the  habit,  was  not  inexcufable  in  referring  the  plant  to  Ru- 
hus.     See  Corchorus,  n.  12. 

39.  R.  corchorifjlius.  Corchorus-leaved  Bramble.  Linn. 
Suppl.  263.  Wiild.  n.  21.  (R.  villofus ;  Thunb,  Jap. 
218.)  — Leaves  iimple,  oblong-heart-fhaped,  pointed,  fer- 
rated,  fomewhat  hairy.  Stem  round,  downy,  prickly. 
Flowers  folitary.  Outfide  of  the  calyx  hairy.  Native  of 
Japan,  between  Miaco  and  Jedo,  flowering  in  April.     The 

Jlem  is  flirubby  and  upright,  finely  downy,  with  a  few  dif- 
tant,  flightly  recurved,  prickles.  Footfalls  hairy  and 
prickly.  Leaves  longer,  and  much  more  pointed,  than  in 
mierophyllus  or  incifus,  with  liner  more  copious  ferratures  ; 
their  ribs  and  veins  efpeciaDy  hairy.  Flowers  on  the  young 
branches,  ftalked,  folitary,  much  like  the  two  lall  fpecies, 
but  the  calyx  is  both  downy  and  hairy  on  the  outfide.  No- 
thing is  faid  of  the  fruit.  The  leaves  are  defciibed  by 
Thunberg  as  elegantly  plaited  before  they  fully  expand. 

40.  R.  elongatus.  Long-cluftered  Bramble.  Sm.  Plant. 
Tc.  t.  62.  Wiild.  n.  22. — Leaves  fimple,  heart-fhaped, 
pointed,  doubly  crenate  ;  white  and  downy  beneath.  Pani- 
cle elongated,  racemofe.  Segments  of  the  calyx  rounded, 
obtufe.  Gathered  by  Commeiicn  in  Java.  The  branches 
are  round,  downy,  with  minute  difperfed  prickles.  Leaves 
very  fmooth  and  even  on  the  upper  fide;  their  margin  fur- 
niflied  with  a  row  of  broad  (hallow  notches,  or  ferratures, 
with  fmall,  rather  acute,  intermediate  ones.  Panicle  ter- 
minal, long,  lax,  zigzag,  finely  downy  or  filky,  in  every 
part,  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Bracleas  oblong,  jagged  at  the 
end,  deciduous.  Flower-falls  fhort  and  thick,  aggregate, 
cluflered,  or  fomewhat  umbellate.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
remarkably  rounded.      Petals  orbicular,  white.      Fruit  red. 

41.  R.paniculatus.  Spreading  Panicled  Bramble.  — Leaves 
fimple,  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  flightly  lobed,  fharpiy  and 
finely  crenate  ;  white  and  downy  beneath.  Panicle  twice 
compound,  fpreading.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  taper- 
pointed.  Gathered  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  at  Narain  hetty,  in 
Nepaul,  Nov.  18,  1802.  The  round,  downy  branches, 
with  fmall  fcattered  prickles,  agree  with  the  laft,  as  well  as 
with  moluccanus,  rugofus,  &c.  The  woolly  footfalls  alfo 
bear  very  fmall  hooked  prickles.  The  leaves  are  as  broad  as 
*he  hand,  more  finely  and  fharpiy  crenate  than  thofe  of  R. 


elongatus,  with  fome  irregular,  (hallow,  obfolete,  acute  lobes. 
Panicle  very  large,  lax  and  fpreading,  twice,  or  even  thrice 
compound,  downy,  its  ultimate  flalks  partly  umbellate,  but 
all  much  more  long  and  {lender  than  in  the  foregoing.  The 
calyx  alfo  differs  eflentially  in  its  tapering  fegments,  downy, 
not  filky  on  both  fides.  Petals  fmall,  obovate.  Fruit 
black. 

42.  R.  pyrifolius.  Pear-leaved  Bramble.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic. 
t.  61.  Wiild.  n.  23. — Leaves  iimple,  elliptical,  pointed, 
ferrated,  fmooth.  Panicle  corymbofe,  downy.  Calyx 
partly  jagged.  Petal:  minute. — Found  in  Java,  by  Com- 
merfon.  The  branches  are  (lender,  round,  flightly  zigzag, 
minutely  hairy,  armed  with  fmall  recurved  prickles.  Leaves 
on  fhortilli  hairy  ftalhs,  coriaceous,  three  inches  long,  and 
one  broad,  coarfely  ferrated  ;  the  ribs  and  veins  only  hairy 
on  both  fides.  Panicle  terminal,  large,  twice  compound; 
its  branches  corymbofe  and  downj  .  Bracleas  linear,  deeply 
jagged,  deciduous.  Segments  of  the  caly  ovate,  taper- 
pointed,  downy  on  both  fides  ;  the  points  of  two  or  three 
of  them  deeply  divided  into  three  or  four  parts,  while  the 
reft  are  entire.  Petals  very  fmall,  abrupt  and  jagged, 
fcarcely  a  quarter  the  bngth  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  of  a  few 
large  grains,  with  wrinkled  feeds. 

43.  R.  acuminatus.  Pointed-leaved  Bramble. — Leaves 
fimple,  ovate,  taper-pointed,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Panicle 
racemofe,  not  downy.  Petals  as  long  as  the  calyx. — 
Found  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  woods  at  Sembu  in  Upper 
Nepaul,  flowering  early  in  July,  1802.  This  fpecies  is 
related  to  the  kit,  but  very  diflincL  The  Jlem  is  climbing, 
unarmed.  The  branches  are  minutely  prickly,  but  not 
hairy.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  fcarcely  coria- 
ceous, fmooth  and  fhiniiig  on  both  fides,  paler  beneath, 
limply  or  doubly  ferrated,  remarkable  for  their  long  taper 
points.  Footjlalls  channelled,  prickly,  as  well  as  the 
midrib,  hardly  pubefcent.  Stipulas  awl-fhaped,  toe  thed, 
fmooth,  deciduous.  Panicle  terminal,  elongated,  zigzag, 
compound,  accompanied  by  fome  leaves  ;  its  ultimate 
branches  often  three-flowered.  Flowerflalks  warty,  but 
not  downy.  Bracleas  awl-fhaped,  fimple  or  divided, 
fmooth.  Calyx  warty  and  downy,  with  a  fhort  fimple 
point  to  each  fegment.  Petals  ovate,  acute,  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  white.  Fruit  of  a  very  bright  red,  larger  than 
the  calyx. 

Sett.  2.      Stem  herbaceous. 

44.  R.  pedatus.  Pedate  Bramble.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  t.  6$. 
Wiild.  a.  24.  Purfh  11.  17. — Leaves  pedate,  of  five 
bluntifh,  nearly  fmooth,  cut  and  ferrated  leaflets.  Flower- 
ftalk-;  capillary,  iimple,  brafteated  in  the  middle.  Calyx 
fmoothifh,  partly  cut,  reflexed. — Gathered  on  the  north- 
wed  ccaft  of  America,  by  Mr.  Menzies,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  fpecimens.  This  is  an  elegant,  delicate,  her- 
baceous plant,  with  creeping  roots,  throwing  up,  at  in- 
tervals, fhort  dmplefems,  with  one  or  two  leaves,  on  long, 
(lender,  channelled  Jeofails,   and   one,  rarely  two,  fower- 

Jlalks,  nearly  the  fame  length,  but  more  (lender,  bearing  a 
pair  of  little  roundifh  Iraclcas,  about  half  way  up.  Stipulas 
in  pairs,  roundifh,  fringed,  larger  than  the  bracleas.  Flowers 
folitary,  fmall.  Calyx  deeply  divided  ;  its  fegments  oblong, 
fome  of  them  three-cleft.  Petals  the  fame  length,  elliptical, 
rather  abrupt  or  jagged  ;  whether  white  or  yellow  we  are 
doubtful.  If  the  latter,  it  would  greatlv  confirm  Mr. 
Purfh's  fufpicion  of  this  plant  being  a  fpecies  of  Dalibarda, 
provided  that  genus  (hould  be  eflablifhed,  a  point  on  which 
we  fhall  touch  at  the  conclufion  of  this  article.  We  know 
nothing  of  thejruit  of  our  R.  pedatus. 

45.  R.  faxatilis.      Stone  Bramble.      Linn.    Sp.  PI.  708. 
Ait.    n.    11.      Purfh  n.    13?      Fl.   Brit. 

n.  5. 


Wiild.    n. 
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n.  5.  Engl-  Bot.  t.  2233.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  134.  Ger.  Em. 
J273. — Leaves  ternate,  acute,  (lightly  downy,  doubly  and 
unequally  notched.     Runners  creeping,  herbaceous.     Panicle 

of  few  flowers.      Stipulas  ovate Native   of  ilony,  rather 

mountainous,  dry  woods  and  thickets,  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
chiefly  confined  with  us  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  molt 
northern  and  hilly  part  of  England,  flowering  in  June. 
The  whole  herb  is  of  a  (lender  delicate  habit,  light  green, 
(lightly  downy,  not  at  all  white  or  hoary.  It  fpreads  ex- 
tenfively  by  means  of  long  trailing  (hoots,  either  naked  or 
leafy,  which  do  not  bloflom  till  their  extremities  have 
taken  root.  The  flowering_/?<rw,r  are  folitary,  erect,  limple, 
a  fpan  high,  (lightly  angular,  leafy,  hairy,  betides  a  few 
occafional,  very  tender,  horizontal  prickles,  often  prefent 
alfo  on  \\\e  footflalks.  The  leaflets  are  in  fome  meafure  rhom- 
boid, (harply  and  coarfely  crenate ;  the  fide  ones  now  and 
then  lobed  at  the  lower  margin,  and  very  rarely  two  at 
each  fide.  Clufler  terminal,  downy,  of  from  three  to  five 
fmall  inconfpicuous  flowers.  Segments  of  the  calyx  lan- 
ceolate, downy,  acute.  Petals  erect,  lanceolate,  bluntifli, 
cream-coloured  or  greenifll.  Berries  of  a  very  few  large, 
crimfon,  globular  grains,  pleafantly  acid.  Seeds  comprelled, 
wrinkled. 

Mr.  Purfh,  following  Michaux,  confiders  as  a  variety  of 
this  a  plant  found  in  Canada,  and  on  the  mountains  from 
New  York  to  Virginia,  which  has  fmall  black  berries.  The 
flowers  arc  about  three,  on  long  partial  (talks.  Its  runners 
accord  with  our  faxatilis,  but  we  fhould  prefume  that  an 
accurate  comparilon  of  thefe  two  plants  might  prove  them 
to  be  diltindt  fpecies. 

46.  R.  obovalis.  Mofs  American  Black-berry.  Michaux 
Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  298.  Purlh  n.  14. — Leaves  ternate, 
oval,  rounded,  ferrated,  naked.  Stem  hifpid.  Clulters 
fomcwhat  corymbofe,  of  few  flowers.  Stipulas  fetaceous. 
— Found  in  fwamps,  among  bog-mofs,  on  the  mountains 
from  New  York  to  Carolina,  flowering  from  May  to  July. 
The_/?«»  is  defcribed  as  rather  (hrubby,  hifpid  with  rigid 
hairs.  Flower-flails  elongated.  Bracleas  ovate.  Berries 
with  only  a  few  large  grains,  black  and  iweet.  The  name, 
and  definition  of  the  leaves,  foliolis  obovalibus,  are  incorrect. 
An  oval  is  of  the  fame  breadth  at  each  end.  We  prefume 
Michaux  meant  obovale. 

47.  R.  arSicus.  Dwarf  Crimfon  Bramble.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  708.  Fl.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  170.  t.  5.  f.  2.  Wllld.  n.  26. 
Ait.  n.  13.  Purlfi  n.  15.  Fl.  Brit.  11.  6.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1585.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  132.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  488. — Leaves 
ternate,  fmooth,  bluntly  ferrated.  Stem  moftly  fingle- 
flowered,  without  prickles.  Petals  roundifli,  notched. — 
Native  of  Lapland,  alfo  of  Labradore,  and  about  Hud- 
fon's  Bay;  as  well  as  of  the  ifle  of  Mull,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ben-y-glo,  in  Scotland,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  The  root  is  perennial  and  creeping,  but  without 
llcyons.  Stems  unarmed,  ereft,  leafy,  from  four  to  eight 
inches  high,  almoft  invariably  limple  and  (ingle-flowered, 
though  fometiines  from  luxuriance  an  axillary  bloflom  oc- 
curs at  the  fecond  leaf,  as  drawn  in  Engl.  Bot.  Leaflets 
always  three,  ovate  or  rhomboid,  bluntifli,  with  broad 
roundifli  ferratures.  Stipulas  ovate,  entire.  Flower  ter- 
minal, (talked,  of  a  beautiful  crimfon.  Calyx  downy, 
often  with  fix  or  (even  fegments,  with  which  the  petals 
agree  in  number.  The  latter  are  moftly  emarginate,  lomc- 
times  much  jagged.  Berry  of  a  few  large  grains,  amber- 
coloured,  witli  a  purplilh  tinge,  about  a,  big  as  a  ralpberry, 
but  far  fuperior  in  flavour,  partaking  of  that  fruit  ami  the 
itrawberry,  with  a  lufcious  fweetnefi.  Linnaeus  juitly  ex- 
tols this  fruit,  and  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  it,  when 
fatigued  with   the   labours   of  his   Lapland  tour.     Syrup, 
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jelly,  and  wine  arc  made  of  it  in  Sweden,  which  are  efteemed 
highly.  Thefe  berries  are  often  ripened  in  our  gardens, 
provided  the  plant  be  allowed  to  grow  with  luxuriance. 
The  feeds  are  fcarcely  perceptibly  wrinkled. 

48.  R.  piflillatus.  Clofe-flyled  Bramble.  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  v.  2.  53.  t.  86.  Ait.  n.  12.  Purfh  n.  16.  (R. 
acaulis;  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  298.) — Leaves  ter- 
nate, fmooth,  (harply  ferrated.  Stem  fingle-flowered,  without 
prickles.  Petals  oblong,  entire.  Styles  clultered  together. 
— Native  of  Labradore ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Purfh,  of 
the  bogs  of  Canada,  as  well  as  the  north-welt  coaft  of 
America,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  firft  culti- 
vated in  England  by  Mr  Dickfon,  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Greville  at  Paddington,  about  the  year 
1802.  This  moil  refembles  the  arclicus  in  habit,  but  is  of 
more  humble  ltaturc,  though  by  no  means  deflitute  of  a  item. 
The  leaves   are   more  acutely   ferrated,  and   rife  above  the 

flower,  which  is  crimfon,  large,  and  handfome,  on  a  terminal, 
downy,  limplejlali.  Calyx  witli  fix,  or  more,  lanceolate, 
narrow  fegments,  rather  downy.  Petals  as  numerous,  and 
twice  as  long,  elliptic-oblong,  with  taper  claws.  Stamens 
club-thaped  and  obtufe,  which  is  likewife  the  cafe  in  the 
arclicus,  but  in  the  prefent  there  is  more  of  a  capillary  flalk 
to  the  anther.  Germen  deprefTed.  Styles  few,  crowded  to- 
gether, looking  like  a  fimple  one.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  fruit. 

49.  R.  geoides.  Avens-leaved  Bramble.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic. 
t.  19.  Willd.  d.  29. — Leaves  limple  or  ternate,  obtufe, 
ferrated,  fmooth  ;  the  odd  leaflet  very  large.  Stems  de- 
prefled,  fingle-flowered.  Petals  roundifh. — Gathered  by 
Commerlon  at  the  itraits  of  Magellan.  This  is  ,1  humble 
deprefTed  herb,  with  very  fliort  flems.  Footflalks  long, 
channelled,    (lightlyr    hairy,    each    bearing  two   awl-fhaped 

Jlipulas,  a  good  way  above  the  bafe.  Leaves  moilly  com- 
pofed  of  one  large,  heart-fhaped,  rounded,  abrupt,  un- 
equally ferrated,  fmooth,  terminal  leaflet,  and  a  pair  of, 
much  fmaller,  ftalked  ones,  which  lait  are  fometimes  want- 
ing. Flower  terminal,  folitary,  on  a  thick  downy  ltalk. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  oblong.  Petals  nearly  orbicular. 
Fruit  unknown.  Commerfon  obferved  the  flamens  and 
piflils  to  be  always  prefent  together  in  each  flower,  in  which 
this  plant  differs  from  R.  Da/ibarda  and  Chamxmorus,  here- 
after defcribed. 

50.  R.  trifldus.  Three-cleft  Japan  Bramble.  Thunb. 
Jap.  217.  Willd.  B.  27. — Leaves  fimple,  three-cleft,  cut 
and  ferrated,  fmooth.  Stem  without  prickles,  nearly 
limple,  eredt.  Flowers  ftalked,  folitary.  Calyx,  white 
and  downy. — Found  by  Thunberg,  near  Ouana  in  Japan, 
flowering  in  April.  The_/?cw  is  laid  to  be  rather  zigzag, 
round,  moftly  fimple,  purple,  and  fmooth.  Leaves  (talked, 
heart-fhaped,  roundifh,  nearly  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  their  lobe-;  cut,  and  unequally  ferrated.  Flowers 
from  the  fame  bud  with  the  leaves,  folitary,  on  a  limple, 
rarely  divided,  flalk,  which  is  like  the  footflalks,  about  a 
finger's  length,  and  villous.  Fruit  red,  eatable,  agreeably 
flavoured.  By  the  above  description,  taken  from  Thun- 
berg, it  fhould  feem  that  there  are  more  flowers  than  one 
on  each  Item  ;  but  we  have  feen  no  fpecimcn. 

51.  R.fle/tatus.     Starry-flowered  Bramble.     Sm.  Plant. 

Ic.  t.  64.    Willd.  11.  28.     Purlll  11.  18. —  Leaves  limple.  three  - 

lobed,  rugofe.    Stem  fingle-flowered.    Segments  oi  the  calyx 

awl-lhaped.     Petals  lanceolate. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Men 
near  Foggy  Harbour,  on  the  north-welt  coall  of    America. 
The  routs  are  perennial  ami  creeping.      Stems  annual,  lolitary, 

civet,  Gmple,  leafy,  downy,  without  prickles,  about  two 
inchea  high.  Leaves  two  or  three,  alternate,  on  long 
downy    (talks,  heart-fhaped,   broader   than   they   aie    I 
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more  or  lefs  deeply  three-lobed,  rather  acute,  fharply  fer- 
rated,  rugofe,  veiny,  (lightly  hairy  ;  paler  beneath.  Stipulas 
roundifh,  or  ovate,  fomewhat  notched.  Flower  large,  ter- 
minal, folitary,  much  overtopped  by  the  foliage,  crimfon, 
on  a  fhort  downy  (talk.  Calyx  hairy,  with  from  five  to 
ten  long,  taper  fegments ;  its  bafe  angular  and  ribbed. 
Petals  as  many,  lanceolate  or  obovate,  with  taper  claws. 
Berry  compofed  of  feveral  grains.  The  calyx  fometimes 
remains  through  the  winter,  elevated  on  the  elongated  dried 
Jlem,  as  in  the  plate  above  cited. 

52.  R.  Chamtemorus.  Mountain  Bramble,  or  Cloud- 
berry. Linn.  Sp.  PI.  708.  Fl.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  173.  t.  5. 
f.  1.  Willd.  n.  30.  Ait.  n.  14.  Purfh  n.  19.  Fl. 
Brit.  n.  7.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  716.  Lightf.  Scot.  266.  t.  13. 
f.  2.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  1.  (Chamaemorus  ;  Ger.  Em.  1273. 
Vaccinia  nubis ;  ibid.  1420,  very  bad.) — Leaves  fimple, 
lobed,    rugofe.     Stem   (ingle-flowered.     Segments   of   the 

calyx  ovate.     Petals  roundifh Native  of  alpine  turfy  bogs 

in  the  north  of  Europe,  frequent  in  Lapland,  Denmark, 
Siberia,  &c,  as  well  as  on  the  highelt  mountains  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  (lowering  in  June.  It 
occurs  alfo  in  Canada  and  New  England.  The  roots  are 
long    and  creeping,  throwing  up   here   and  there  folitary 

Jiems,  about  a  (pan  high,  fome  bearing  folitary  male  flowers, 
others  female  ones.  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  a  mallow, 
or  currant,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  itrongly  veined,  plaited, 
fmooth,  unequally  ferrated,  one  or  two  on  each  ftem. 
Foot/la/is  flightly  hairy.  Stipulas  ovate,  obtufe.  Flower 
on  a  long  downy  flalk,  riling  above  the  leaves,  white, 
elegant.  Calyx  tawny,  downy,  with  five  broad  ovate  feg- 
ments. Petals  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Berry 
of  many  large  grains,  amber-coloured,  with  a  pleafant  acid 
flavour  refembling  that  of  tamarinds,  though  rather  mucila- 
ginous. Lightfoot  fays,  thefe  berries  are  brought  to  table 
in  the  highlands.  Linna:us  fpeaks  of  them  as  muchefteemed 
by  the  Laplanders,  who  preferve  them  through  the  winter, 
buried  under  the  fnow. 

53.  R.  coriaeeus.  Coriaceous  Peruvian  Bramble.  Poiret 
in  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  6.  237.  -  Leaves  fimple,  ovate-oblong, 
undivided,  fmooth,  ferrated.  Stem  and  footftalks  fome- 
what prickly.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  lanceolate.  Petals  roundifh. — Found  by  Dom- 
bey  in  Peru.  Defcribed  by  Poiret,  from  Juffieu's  herba- 
rium. The  flems  are  erect,  nearly  fimple,  herbaceous,  red- 
difh,  comprefled,  very  fmooth,  except  a  few  fmall  fcattered 
prickles  on  their  upper  part.  Leaves  alternate,  diftindt, 
thick,  and  coriaceous,  rather  obtufe  ;  fhining  on  the  upper 
fide ;  their  footftalks  furnifhed  with  fome  fmall  prickles. 
Stipulas  oval,  toothed.  Flowers  axillary,  towards  the  top 
of  the  ftem,  on  fimple,  thickifh  jlalks,  armed  with  very 
fine  prickles.  Calyx  large,  broad  at  the  bafe,  with  five 
fmooth,  lanceolate,  pointed,  greenifh  fegments.  Petals 
rounded,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  crenate  at  the  extremity, 
appearing  yellow  when  dry. 

54.  R.  Dalibarda.  Violet-leaved  Dwarf  Bramble.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  708.  Willd.  n.  31.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  t.  20.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  441.  f.  3.  (Dalibarda  repens ;  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  491.  Poiret  in  Lamarck  Did.  v.  6.  250. 
Purfh  v.  1.  350.  D.  violaeoides  ;  Michaux  Boreali-Amer. 
v.  1.  299.  t.  27.  Ait.  v.  3.  271.) — Leaves  fimple,  heart- 
fhaped,  undivided,  crenate,  hairy.  Stems  creeping.  Stalks 
fingle-flowered.  Petals  ovate.  Gathered  by  Kalm  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Purfh  fays  it  is  found  in  the  fhady  woods 
and  bogs  of  that  country,  and  on  the  high  mountains  of 
New  England  and  Pennfylvania,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
The  herbage  much  refembles  that  of  fome  fpecies  of  violet. 
The  root  in  perennial  and  creeping,  fending   forth  feveral 


deprefTed,  creeping,  round,  leafy,  downy  Jlems.  Leaves 
rounded,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  finely  hairy  on  both 
fides,  on  long,  flender,  hairy  footftalks.  Stipulas  oblong, 
with  feveral  terminal  awl-fhaped  fegments.  Flower-flalts 
nearly  radical,  about  as  long  as  the  footftalks,  but  more 
flender,  fimple,  hairy,  each  bearing  a  fmall  white  flower, 
not  unlike  a  fingle  hepatiea,  but  about  half  the  fize.  Seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  acute,  downy,  fometimes 
partly  notched,  nearly  equal  to  the  petals.  Stamens  capillary. 
Styles  five,  above  half  as  long  as  the  ftamens.  They  are 
erroneoufly  defcribed  "  very  fhort"  in  the  Plant.  Ic. 
Fruit  of  five,  or  not  fo  many,  pale,  dry,  ovate,  obtuic 
grains,  minutely  downy,  and  flightly  wrinkled. 

The  want  of  pulp  in  the  fruit  firft  induced  Linnaeus  to 
feparate  this  plant,  as  a  genus,  from  Rubus  ;  but  he  after- 
wards altered  his  opinion.  His  original  determination  has 
been  followed  by  Michaux,  Purfh,  and  Aiton.  The 
queftion  is  difficult,  but  there  are  many  different  degrees  of 
pulpinefs  in  the  feveral  fruits  of  acknowledged  Rubi,  and 
Mr.  Purfh  himfelf  defcribes  his  cuneif alius,  fee  n.  ij,  with 
"  hard  and  dry  berries,'''  though  no  perfon  furely  would 
think  of  placing  that  fpecies  any  where  elfe.  Till,  there- 
fore, we  can  judge  for  ourfelves,  by  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  in  queftion,  and  comparing  it  with  others,  we  had 
rather  follow  Linnseus.  Michaux  fays  Dalibarda  differs  from 
Rubus,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  Potentilla  from  Fra- 
garia  ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  Thefe  latter  are  diltinguifhed 
by  the  deciduous  flefhy  receptacle  of  Fragaria  ;  the  others 
merely  by  more  or  lefs  pulp  in  the  berry  ;  for  Dalibarda  has 
not  naked  feeds,  or  "femina  exfucca,"  but  pofiibly  bacca  ex- 
fucca,  a  very  different  matter.  We  (hall  recur  to  the  fubjedl 
again  under  the  following  fpecies. 

55.  Rtfragarioidrs.  Strawberry -leaved  Bramble.  (Dali- 
barda  fragarioides ;  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  300.  t.  28. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1567.  Purfh  v.  1.  350.  Ait.  v.  3.  271.  Poi- 
ret in  Lamarck  Did.  v.  6.  250.) — Leaves  ternate  ;  leaflets 
all  fefiile,  wedge-fhaped,  notched  and  ferrated,  fringed. 
Stalks  radical,  many-flowered.  Calyx  tubular  at  the  bafe. — 
Native  of  fhady  beech  woods  in  Canada,  and  of  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  We  have 
feen  no  fpecimen,  but  by  the  above  plate,  the  root  appears 
to  be  fimple,  oblong,  woody  ?nd  perennial.  Leaves  all 
radical,  on  longifh  (lender  (talks ;  the  middle  leaflet  fefiile 
like  the  reft,  and  very  little  larger.  Flower-flalks  longer 
than   the  leaves,    fomewhat  panicled,    bearing    about   five 

flowers,  the  fize  of  the  hit.  Calyx  remarkably  elongated, 
and  inverfely  conical,  at  the  bafe,  with  ovate,  finally  re- 
flexed,  fegments.  Petals  ovate,  faid  to  be  yellow.  Stamens 
numerous  j  their  filaments  permanent,  erect.  Of  the  parti- 
cular ftru&ure  of  the  fruit  we  find  no  account.  This 
fpecies,  with  its  yellow  flowers,  and  tubular  calyx,  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  herbage,  is  fo  unlike  the  other  Dalibarda,  that 
it  weakens,  inftead  of  confirming,  that  fuppofed  genus. 
We  prefume  not  to  fay,  without  actual  examination,  what 
it  molt  refembles.  Pallas,  it  feems,  made  this  plant  a  Dryas. 
We  place  it  here  merely  for  further  enquiry.  Dr.  Sims  in 
Curtis's  Magazine  remarks  that  the  calyx  fometimes  betrays 
an  inclination  to  have  intermediate  fegments,  a  very  curious, 
though  puzzling,  circumftance. 

56.  R.  radicans.  Creeping  Peruvian  Bramble.  Cavan. 
Ic.  v.  5.  7.  t.  413.  Poiret  in  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  6.  249. 
— Leaves  ternate  ;  leaflets  all  (talked,  heart-fhaped,  villous, 
ferrated.  Stem  creeping,  prickly.  Stalks  radical,  fingle- 
flowered.  Calyx  notched.  Gathered  by  Lewis  Nee,  in 
the  woods  of  Chili,  growing  at  the  roots,  or  on  the  rotten 
trunks,  of  trees,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  in  February. 
The flem  is  quite  proftrate.  armed  with  Ihort  prickles,  fpread- 
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ing  to  a  great  extent,  and  fixing  itfelf  here  and  there,  as  it 
runs,  by  tibrous  roots.  Leaves  feveral  from  each  part  where 
the  roots  are  produced,  forming  a  tuft,  accompanied  by  a 
folitary,  long-italkcd,  pale  red  Jloiuer,  riling  above  the 
leaves,  and  fucceeded  by  an  ovate  greenifh  berry,  compoled 
of  numerous  grains,  all  together  the  fize  of  a  currant,  and 
faid  to  be  very  agreeably  flavoured.  The  calyx  is  reflexed 
when  in  fruit,  its  fegments  oblong,  acute,  with  many  deep 
notches.     Petals  roundifli,  obtufe. 

Rubus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  under- 
flirubby  and  herbaceous  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  lpecies 
cultivated  3re,  the  rafpberry  (R.  idoeus)  ;  the  Virginian 
rafpberry  ( R.  occidentals)  ;  the  flowering  rafpberry  ( R. 
odoratus)  ;  the  common  bramble  (R.  fruticofus)  ;  the 
brillly  bramble  ( R.  hifpidus)  ;  the  dewberry  bramble  (  R. 
ctefius)  ;  the  dwarf  crimfon  bramble  ( R.  arfticus)  ;  and 
the  mountain  bramble,  or  cloud-berry  ( R.  chamxmorus). 

In  the  lirll  fpecies  the  varieties  are,  the  red-fruited,  the 
white-fruited,  the  twice-bearing,  of  which  the  firft  crop 
ripens  in  July,  and  the  fecond  in  October,  thofe  of  the  latter 
feafon  having  feldom  much  flavour  ;  the  fmooth  rafpberry, 
and  the  large  Antwerp.  But  the  forts  moftly  cultivated,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forfyth,  are,  the  early  white,  the  double- 
bearing  white,  the  large  common  white,  the  large  red,  the 
red  Antwerp,  the  large  white  Antwerp,  the  fmooth  cane 
double-bearing,  and  the  Woodward's  new  rafpberry. 

In  the  fourth  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties  ;  but  that 
which  is  chiefly  introduced  as  a  garden  fhrub,  is  the  double- 
flowered  bramble. 

Method  of  Culture. — In  the  firft  fort  and  varieties  of  thefe 
plants  it  may  be  effected  by  fuckers  and  layers.  The  plants 
(hould  always  have  a  portion  of  ground  to  themfelves,  being 
planted  at  the  diflance  of  about  fix  feet  from  row  to  row, 
and  four  in  the  rows,  with  the  exception  of  the  early  white 
fort,  which  may  be  fet  out  clofer.  And  according  to  Mr. 
Forfyth,  the  ground  (hould  firft  be  well  trenched  over  and 
dunged  ;  then,  making  choice  of  the  ftrongeft  and  fineil 
plants  that  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  (tools,  where  they 
have  been  (landing  for  fome  years,  or  encouraging  the 
ftrongeft  plants  that  come  out  betwixt  the  rows  after  digging, 
which  (hould  be  done  annually,  they  may  be  planted  out  as 
above.  In  digging  the  ground,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  roots  are  cut  with  the  fpade,  which  occafions  a  great 
number  of  fmall  plants  to  come  up  ;  of  thefe  the  ftrongeft 
and  fineft  (hould  be  fele£ted,  hoeing  up  all  the  fuperfluous 
ones.  But  he  prefers  laying  down  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  out- 
fide  (hoots  in  the  month  of  March  ;  as,  by  the  following 
autumn,  they  will  make  fine  roots,  and  may  be  planted  out 
in  a  quarter,  or  piece  of  ground,  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain.  Thefe  will  not  be  fo  liable,  he  thinks,  to  throw 
out  fuckers  as  thofe  which  are  produced  from  fuckers.  The 
frefh  pieces  of  ground  (hould  always  be  planted  in  moift 
weather,  as  the  roots  are  very  delicate,  and  liable  to  hurt, 
when  expofed  to  a  dry  air.  If,  however,  they  are  planted 
in  dry  weather,  he  advifes  that  care  be  taken  to  moiiten  the 
roots  with  water,  and  cover  them  well  with  wet  litter,  or 
leaves,  during  the  time  in  which  they  are  planting  out.  In 
performing  the  work,  a  trench  (hould  be  opened  with  a 
fpade,  along  the  line  where  the  fuckers  or  layers  are  to  be 
planted,  tutting  off  all  the  fmall  tibry  roots  with  a  knife, 
leaving  only  the  ftronger  roots ;  putting  them  into  the 
trench,  and  covering  them  with  fome  earth  ;  then  watering 
them  well,  and  throwing  the  remainder  of  the  earth  over 
them,  letting  them  remain  till  you  have  finifhed  planting  the 
piece  ;  then,  where  you  firll  began  to  plant,  beginning  to 
tread  the  ground  with  the  foot  as  hard  as  poflible  along  each 
of  the  trenches,  and  in  the  fame  direction  as  planted  ;  then 


with  a  fpade  levelling  all  the  ground  fmooth,  and  running  it 
over  with  a  rake,  taking  off  any  (tones  and  rubbifti  that  may 
be  left  on  the  furface,  fo  as  to  render  it  perfeftly  even. 
The  plants  (hould  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week 
when  the  feafon  is  dry,  till  they  have  taken  root  ;  and  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  (lake  the  Antwerp,  and  other  ftrong 
growing  forts,  with  (tout  flakes,  running  a  couple  of  fmaU 
rails  at  top  to  tie  the  brandies  to,  which  will  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind,  or  beaten  down  by  the  rain. 
The  early  white,  and  fmaller  forts,  maybe  plaited  together 
at  top,  tying  them  round  with  the  fmall  yellow  willow, 
which  will  keep  them  together.  Some  of  the  early  rafp. 
berries  may  be  planted  between  the  trees  on  a  weft  afpedt,  to 
produce  early  fruit  before  thofe  in  the  quarters  come  in. 
The  Antwerps  thrive  exceedingly  well  againft  north  walls 
or  palings,  and  produce  late  crops.  Such  as  are  planted 
againlt  walls  or  palings  (hould  be  tacked  to  them,  to  keep 
them  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  advifed  that  where  any  of  the  fmall  red  and 
white  forts  are  found,  they  (hould  be  deitroyed,  planting 
the  large  red,  the  fmooth  cane  double-bearing,  the  large  red 
and  white  Antwerps,  the  large  common  white,  the  double- 
bearing  white,  and  Woodward's  new  rafpberry  in  their  (lead. 
In  relpeft  to  the  cutting  or  pruning  of  thefe  plants,  fome, 
Mr.  Forfyth  remarks,  prefer  pruning  them  in  autumn,  a 
practice  of  which  he  by  no  means  approves.  As  they 
bear  the  fruit  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  they  are, 
he  thinks,  very  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  froft  in  fevere 
winters ;  but,  by  deferring  the  pruning  till  the  month  of 
February,  there  will  be  a  great  choice  of  fine  wood  for 
bearing  the  following  fummer,  being  careful  to  root  out  or 
cut  down  all  the  wood  that  bore  fruit  the  preceding  year, 
which  generally  dies,  felctting  only  from  five  to  feven  of  the 
moft  vigorous  and  ftrong  (hoots  from  the  lafl  year's  wood  to 
bear  fruit  the  enfuing  feafon.  Thefe  fhoot6  may  be  pruned 
to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  according  to  their 
ftrength,  when  they  are  of  the  fmooth  cane  double-bearing 
fort  (which  generally  bears  a  fecond  crop  in  autumn,  ana 
will,  in  fine  feafons,  continue  bearing  from  June  to  No- 
vember) ;  but,  if  the  large  Antwerp,  the  (hoots  (hould  be 
left  five  or  fix  feet  long  in  thefe  prunings. 

But  in  regard  to  the  early  white,  which  never  grows  fo 
ftrong  as  the  above  forts,  it  fhould  be  (hortened  to  two  feet 
and  a  half,  or  three  feet.  Thefe  (hould  be  planted  in  rows 
about  three  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  and  two  feet  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows ;  always  remembering  to  keep 
them  clear  of  fuckers,  and  to  cut  out  the  dead  or  Tail  year's 
wood,  as  above  ;  making  choice  of  the  ftrongeft  fhoots  for 
bearing  wood.  Great  care  fhould,  however,  be  taken  not 
to  cut  off  the  little  fpurs  on  the  fides,  which  bear  the  fruit 
in  this  kind.  Plants  of  this  fort  continue  in  bearing  five  or 
fix  years  ;  by  which  time  a  frefh  plantation  fhould  be  in 
readinefs  to  lucceed  them.  The  young  plants  often  bear 
fome  fruit  the  firll  year,  and  come  into  full  bearing  in 
the  fecond  after  planting.  If  they  be  fuflered  to  remain 
more  than  five  or  fix  years  on  the  lame  ground,  they  dege- 
nerate, and  bear  fmall  fruit.  And  much  care  fhould  be 
taken  not  to  leave  above  eight  or  ten  of  the  ftrongell  fhoots, 
rubbing  off  or  pulling  up  all  the  fuperfluous  ones  ;  and  keep- 
ing the  ground  well  hoed  and  cleared  of  weeds  between  the 
rowe,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

Alfo  in  the  other  forts  the  increafe  may  be  efiefted  by 
fuckers,  layers,  cuttings,  and  dividing  the  roots,  and  in  the 
two  lad,  or  herbaceous  kinds,  by  feed.  The  fuckers  fhould 
be  taken  up  in  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  with  roots  ;  and 
the  ftrongeft  be  planted  at  once  into  the  fhrubbery,  and  the 
others  in  nurfery-rows  for  a  year  or  two,  or  till  wanted  for 
4  Q  2  planting. 
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planting.  The  layers  fhould  be  made  from  the  moots, 
which  may  be  done  almoft  any  time,  as  they  readily  emit 
roots  at  every  joint,  and  become  fit  to  plant  out  in  the 
autumn  following.  And  the  cuttings  mould  be  taken  off 
from  fome  of  the  younger  fhoots,  and  divided  into  lengths 
a  foot  long,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  either  in  the 
fpring  or  fummer  feafon.  The  roots  in  any  of  the  rafp- 
berry  and  herbaceous  forts,  when  increafed  into-  large 
bunches,  may  be  divided  or  (lipped  into  feveral  diftiuft  fets, 
and  planted  out  feparately. 

The  lall  two  forts  may  likewife  be  railed  from  feeds, 
which  mould  be  taken  from  the  ripened  fruit,  and  fovvn  in  a 
moid  fituation  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  keeping  the 
voung  plants  clean  afterwards. 

Both  the  fird  fpecies,  and  all  the  varieties,  are  highly  ufe- 
ful  for  their  fruit  ;  for  the  table,  preferving,  and  other 
culinary  purpofes. 

And  moll  of  the  other  forts  afford  variety  in  the  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds,  among  other 
hardy  plants. 

RuBUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Joannes  Cuba, 
Albertus,  and  fome  other  writers,  to  the  fpecies  of  raf, 
ufually  called  the  Jhate,  or  jiaire.  See  Raia  (Batis  and 
Rubus). 

RUBY,  Sp'melle,  Fr.,  in  Mineralogy,  a  precious  (lone, 
much  valued  by  jewellers  ;  but  under  this  name  a  variety  of 
minerals  have  not  unfrequently  been  fold,  which  differ 
eflentially  in  their  characters.  Mineralogies  have  alio 
difagreed  much  in  the  claffification  of  fubllances  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  ruby.  The  oriental  ruby  is,  in 
fact,  a  red  variety  of  the  fapphire,  and  is  defcribed  under 
the  article  Gems.  It  poffeffes  greater  hardnefs  than  the 
common  ruby,  and  differs  from  it  in  its  cryftallization.  The 
primitive  form  of  the  cry  dais  of  the  common  ruby  is  the- 
regular  octahedron,  from  which  the  fecondary  forms  vary 
but  little.  Two  cryilals  are  fometimes  united,  and  form  a 
made.  The  colour  is  red,  varying  from  fcarlet  to  violet 
and  yellowi(h-red,  and  fometimes  a  dark  red.  It  is  in- 
fufible  by  the  blowpipe,  nor  does  it  lofe  its  colour  by  the 
heat.  The  fracture  is  flatly  conchoidal ;  it  has  a  fplendent 
vitreous  luftre.  The  ruby  poffeffes  a  confiderable  degree  of 
hardnefs,  though  its  principal  condiment  ingredient  is  alu- 
mine.     According  to  Vauquelin,  it  contains 

Alumine  ...     84.47 

Magnefia         -  .  .       8.78 

Chromic  acid  -  -  -6.18 

To  the  chromic  acid  the  common  ruby  owes  its  colouring 

matter.     A  variety  of  ruby  has  received   from  Haiiy  the 

name  of  Pleonaite  ;  it  differs  from  the  above  in  containing 

iron  in  place  of  chromic  acid,  and  the  colours  vary  from  a 

purple  to  blue  and  green.     Another  gem  nearly  refembling 

the  ruby,  the  fpinelle   zinfifere  of  Hairy,  called  alio  auto- 

malite,  has  been  claffed  as  a  fub-fpecies  of  ruby,  but  it  differs 

from  it  greatly  in  its  condiment  parts. 

Automalite,  like  the  common  ruby,  has  the  oftahedral 
crydallization,  with  laminx  parallel   to  the    faces    of  the 
crydal  ;  its  colour  is  a  dark  blueifh-green,  nearly  opaque. 
The  conftiuient  parts,  according  to  Vauquelin,  are, 
Alumine  -  .  42 

Sdex      -  -  4 

Oxyd  of  zinc     -  -  -       28 

Oxyd  of  iron      -  -  5 

Sulphur  ■  -  17 

The  ruby,  in  its  mod  perfect  date,  is  a  gem  of  very 
great  beauty  and  value.  It  is  often  found  perfectly  pure, 
and  free  from  all  fpots  or  blemilhes  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
frequently  debafed  by  them,  and  greatly  brought  down  in 


its  value,  efpecially  in  the  larger  fpecimens.  It  is  of  very 
great  hardnefs,  equal  to  that  of  the  fapphire,  and  fecond 
only  to  the  diamond.  It  is  various  in  fize,  but  is  lefs  fub- 
jeft  to  variations  in  its  diape  than  mod  of  the  other  gi 
It  is  mod  frequently  found  very  fmall  ;  its  common  fize 
being  that  of  the  heads  of  the  larger  fort  of  pins  ;  and  when 
of  this  fize  it  is  very  cheap  ;  but  it  is  alfo  found  of  four, 
fix,  or  ten  carats ;  and  fometimes,  though  but  very  rarely, 
up  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty;  nay,  we  have  accounts  of 
fome  of  more  than  a  hundred.  It  is  never  found  of  an 
angular  or  cryftalliform  (hape,  but  always  of  a  pebble-like 
figure,  often  roundifh,  fometimes  oblong,  and  much  larger 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  in  fome  forts  refembling  a 
pear,  and  is  ufually  more  or  lefs  flattened  on  one  fide. 

It  is  commonly  fo  naturally  bright  and  pure  on  the 
furface  as  to  need  no  polifliing  :  it  is  worn  in  rings,  and 
in  the  crowns  of  princes,  in  its  rough  or  native  date.  Its 
colour  is  red  in  very  different  degrees,  from  the  deeped 
garnet  colour  to  that  of  the  paled  red  diamond,  but  it 
ever  has  with  the  red  more  or  lefs  of  a  purplifh  tinge. 
This  is  very  plainly  didinguidied  in  the  deeper  coloured 
fpecimens,  but  in  the  pale  ones  is  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  to 
be  didinguidied  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  colour. 
Thefe  are  the  didinguifhing  characters  of  the  ruby,  and  by 
thefe  it  is  eafily  known  from  the  garnet,  carbuncle,  and 
other  red  gems. 

Our  jewellers  are  very  nice,  though  not  perfectly  deter- 
minate in  their  didinctions  ;  knowing  this  gem,  in  its  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  colour,  under  three  names ;  the  firft  is 
(imply  the  ruby :  this  is  the  name  they  give  to  it  in  its 
mod  perfect  and  dronged  coloured  date. 

The  fecond  is  the  j'p'inel  ruby.  Under  this  name  they 
know  thofe  rubies  which  are  of  a  fomewhat  lefs  deep  and 
much  lefs  vivid  colour  than  what  they  call  the  true  ruby, 
or  (imply  the  ruby. 

The  third  is  the  balafs  ruby,  a  name  derived  from  Bala- 
keia,  the  name  of  a  country  where  the  paler  rubies  are 
principally  found.  Under  this  name  they  exprefs  a  pale, 
yet  a  very  bright  ruby,  with  a  fmaller  admixture  of  the 
purple  tinge  than  in  the  deeper  coloured  one,  and  fome- 
thing  refembling  the  colour  of  the  damaflt  rofe.  This  is 
of  a  confiderable  value,  but  lefs  than  the  deeper,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  true  ruby. 

Befides  thefe,  they  know  alfo  two  other  flones  under 
the  general  name  rubies,  calling  them  the  rock  ruby,  and 
the  rubacelle.  But  thefe  are  not  truly  of  the  ruby  kind  ; 
the  firft  being  a  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  garnet,  and 
having  a  tinge  of  blue  with  its  red;  and  the  other  a 
hyacinth,  having  a  manifell  cad  of  yellow.     See  Gems. 

There  are  but  two  places  in  the  Ead  where  the  ruby  is 
found  ;  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  the  ifle  of  Ceylon. 
The  mine  in  Pegu,  where  it  is  found  in  greateft  plenty, 
is  in  the  mountain  Capelan,  twelve  days'  journey  from 
Siren,  the  refidence  of  the  king  of  that  country.  The 
fined  rubies  brought  hence  do  not  exceed  three  or  four 
carats  ;  the  king  referving  all  the  larger  to  himfelf. 

In  Ceylon  the  rubies  are  found  in  a  river  which  de- 
fcends  from  the  mountains  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland  : 
fome  few  are  alfo  found  in  the  ground.  The  rubies  of 
Ceylon  are  ufually  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  thofe 
of  Pegu,  but  they  are  rare  ;  the  king  of  Ceylon  prohibiting 
his  people  to  gather  them,  or  traffic  with  them.  There  are, 
as  fome  fay,  rubies  alfo  found  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  efpecially  the  former,  in  which  is 
a  mine  of  flints  of  divers  fizes  ;  which,  upon  breaking,  arc 
fometimes  found  to  contain  rubies,  pretended  to  be  as  fine 
and  hard  as  any  of  the  Eaftcrn  ones. 

The 
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The  Greeks  call  the  ruby  kti/^t-.-,  q.  d.  refilling  the 
fire.  The  ancients,  out  of  their  credulity  and  fuperllition, 
attributed  many  virtues  to  the  ruby  ;  as  that  it  expels 
poifons,  cures  the  plague,  abates  luxury  and  incontinence, 
banifhes  forrow,  &c. 

It  is  faid  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  have  the  art  of  heighten- 
ing the  rednefs  and  brilliancy  of  rubies,  by  laying  them  in 
the  fire,  and  giving  them  a  proper  degree  of  heat  ;  but  this 
feems  a  very  erroneous  account. 

The  ruby  is  formed  in  a  itony  fubftance,  or  bed,  of  a 
rofe-colour,  called  mother  of  ruby ;  it  lias  not  all  its  colour 
and  luftre  at  once,  but  comes  to  it  by  degrees.  At  firft  it 
is  whitifh  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  to  maturity,  becomes  red. 
Hence  we  have  white  rubies,  others  half-white,  half-red, 
and  others  blue  and  red,  called  fapphire  rubies.  When  a 
ruby  exceeds  twenty  carats,  it  may  be  called  a  carbuncle ; 
the  name  of  an  imaginary  ltor.e,  of  which  the  ancients  and 
moderns  have  given  us  fo  many  defcriptions. 

They  have  feveral  modes  of  counterfeiting  rubies  ;  and 
fome  have  carried  the  imitation  to  that  length,  that  the 
molt  able  lapidaries,  till  they  come  to  try  the  hardnefs,  are 
fomctimes  deceived. 

Frutiere  affures  us  verv  pofitively,  that  there  have  been 
rubies  in  France  of  two  hundred  and  forty  carats.  Taver- 
nier  tells  us  he  faw  one  in  the  Iudies  of  fifty  carats,  which 
he  had  a  mind  to  have  bought.  He  adds,  that  the  king  of 
France  has  finer  and  larger  rubies  than  any  in  the  poffeflion 
of  the  great  Mogul. 

The  largelt  ruby  that  is  known  to  be  in  the  world  was 
brought  from  China  to  prince  Gargarin,  governor  of 
Siberia.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  prince 
Mentchikof,  and  is  at  prefent  one  o.f  the  ornaments  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  Ruffia. 

RUBY,  Sapphire.      See  Sapphire  and  Gems. 

Ri.'by,  Counterfeit.  See  Gems,  Ruby  Glass,  and  Ruby 
Paste. 

Ruby,  in  Chemijlry,  is  a  name  given  to  feveral  prepara- 
tions uf  natural  bodies,  becaufe  of  their  red  colour  :   as, 

Ruby  of  Arfemc,  &c.  See  Realgar- 
Ruby,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  the  red  colour  with  which 
the  arms  of  noblemen  are  blazoned  ;  being  the  fame  which, 
in  the  arms  of  others,  not  noble,  is  called  gules. 

RvBY-Throat,  Latham,  in  Ornithology.  See  Motacilla 
Calliope. 

RUCCELLA,  La,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  valley  of  Demona  ;   7  miles  S.W.  of  Cefalu. 

RUCELLAI,  Bernardo,  in  Biography,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Florence  in  1449.  At  the  age  of  feventeen 
he  married  Nannma,  daughter  of  Piero,  and  filter  of  the 
illuilrious  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  which  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence, and  railed  him  to  the  higher!  polts  in  the  republic. 
In  1480  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  gonfalonier  <>f 
juftice  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  he  went  as  ambaffador 
to  the  itate  of  Genoa.  In  1494  he  was  deputed,  in  the 
fame  quality,  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  afterwards 
to  Charles  VII.  king  of  France.  With  his  public  em- 
ployments he  joined  that  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
which  wae  frequent  among  the  Florentines  in  the  age  of 
the  Medici.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mar- 
figlio  Ficino,  of  whofe  academy  he  was  at  firft  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments,  and  afterwards  the  firmelt  fupport.  After 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  he  was  the  munificent  patron  and 
protector  of  the  Platonic  academy,  for  the  ufe  of  which  he 
ercftcd  a  fumptuous  edifice,  with  fine  gardens  and  groves, 
furnifhed  with  monuments  of  antiquity,  ferving  as  well  for 
ornament  as  inilrudtion.  In  the  revolutions  which  fol- 
lowed the  fubveriion  of   the  Medici  interelt,    Rueellai  in- 


curred the  charges  of  ambition  and  inconltancy,  by  favour- 
ing fomctimes  one  party  and  fometimes  another  :  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rofcoe,  his  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Florentine  hiltorians  of  the  fucceeding  century,  was  "  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  which  he  preferred  to  the  claims  of 
kindred,  and  the  expectations  of  perfonal  aggrandizement." 
On  the  accefiion  of  Leo  X.  he  declined  the  office  which  his 
countrymen  would  have  conferred  upon  him  of  going  as 
public  orator  to  congratulate  the  pontiff,  forefeeing,  pro- 
bably, in  his  elevation,  the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  Florence. 
He  died  in  15 14,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Novella,  the  front  of  which,  begun  by  his  father,  was 
finilhed  blr  him  with  great  magnificence.  The  following 
are  the  works  of  this  patron  of  literature  :  "  De  Urbe 
Roma,"  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  defcription  of  Rome 
by  Publio  Vittore,  in  which  he  collected  from  all  the 
ancient  writers  whatever  would  ferve  to  convey  a  juit  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  that  capital ;  "  De  Magiltratibus  Ro- 
maics;"  "  De  Bello  Italico;"  and  "  De  Bello  Pifano  :" 
thefe  have  been  compared  with  the  hillory  of  Salluft. 
Bernardo  was  a  poet  in  his  own  tongue  ;  and  a  piece  of 
his,  entitled  "  Trionfo  della  Calumnia,"  was  printed 
among  the  "  Canti  Carnafcialefchi,"  at  Florence  in  1759. 
Rofcoe's  Lorenzi  de  Medici. 

Rucellai,  Giovanni,  fon  of  the  preceding,  a  diftin- 
guifhed  Italian  poet,  was  born  in  1475.  Improving  the 
advantages  which  he  naturally  enjoyed  under  his  father's 
roof,  he  became  a  diflinguifhed  Icholar,  and  in  1505  the 
republic  of  Florence  nominated  him  ambaffador  to  the 
Venetian  Hate.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  tumult 
raifed  by  the  younger  citizens  in  the  year  15 1 2,  to  promote 
the  return  of  the  Medici  to  Florence.  Upon  the  elevation 
of  pope  Leo  X.,  who  was  his  relation,  Giovanni,  in  hopes 
of  preferment,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  the 
ecclefialtical  order:  and  in  151?  he  attended  Leo  on  his 
vifit  to  Florence,  on  which  occalion  the  pontiff  was  enter- 
tained in  the  Rucellai  gardens  with  the  reprefentation  of 
the  tragedy  of  "  Rofmonda,"  written  by  Giovanni.  Leo 
{hewed  the  greatelt  attachment  to  his  relation,  and  fent  him, 
at  a  very  critical  period,  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Francis  L, 
where  he  was  at  the  death  of  Leo  X.  On  that  event  he 
returned  to  Florence,  and  was  fent  to  Rome  to  congratulate 
the  new  pope  Adrian  VI.  on  his  acceffion.  In  tins,  as  well 
as  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  alfo  in  the  fucceeding 
one  of  Clement  VII.,  to  whom  he  was  related,  he  had  the 
molt  fanguine  hope  of  promotion  to  a  cardinalate.  He 
died  in  1526,  without  attaining  to  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. As  an  author,  Giovanni  is  known  by  "  Le  Api," 
.The  Bees,  whicli  is  a  didactic  poem  in  unrhymed  verfe, 
and  bears  a  high  rank  among  Italian  compofitions  in  that 
elafs.  His  tragedy  Rofmonda,  already  noticed,  and  his 
Orelles,  are  imitations,  the  former  of  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  the  latter  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Rolcoe's 
Leo  X. 

RUCHENWALDE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Ucker  Mark  ;   2  miles  N.E.  of  Storkow. 

RUCHT,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Rocr, 
near  Hermbach. 

RUCK,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  provincial  term,  fignifying 
a  rude  heap  or  bundle  of  any  thing. 

RUCKENSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Carniola  ;   6  miles  W.  of  Gurkfeld. 

RUCKERSDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  territory 
of  Nuremberg  ;  S  miles  W.  of  Lauf. 

RUCKERSWALDE,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  prin 
cipality  of  Neill'e  ;  5  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nciffe. 

RUCK.- 
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RUCKINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Ifenburg,  on  the  Kinzig  ;  5  miles  N.E.  of  Hanau. 

RUCTATION,  Ructus,  in  M'dicine,  belching,  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  flatus  from  the  itomach,  fometimes 
accompanied  with  a  portion  of  the  folid  or  liquid  contents 
of  that  organ. 

This  is  ufually  one  of  the  fymptoms  of  indigeition, 
whether  arifing  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ftomach,  or 
from  a  temporary  overloading  of  it  with  too  much  food, 
or  with  food  of  an  acrid,  heavy,  or  indigeltible  quality,  or 
fuch  as  is  difpofed  to  pafs  into  fermentation.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  food,  efpecially  the  vegetable  por- 
tion of  it,  to  the  procefs  of  fermentation,  and  the  confe- 
quent  evolution  of  air  ;  but  by  the  influence  of  the  gaftric 
juice,  when  it  is  fufficient  to  accomplifh  the  digeftive  procefs, 
this  tendency  is  counteracted,  and  no  air  is  evolved. 
Whence  the  belt  remedy  for  eruftation  is  the  improvement 
of  the  digeftive  power,  and  the  avoiding  of  fermentative 
food.     See  Indigestion. 

RUD,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus  CaraJJius,  and 
Cyprinus  Erytbiophthaltmu. 

Rud,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  provincially  fignifying 
a  fort  of  red  ochre. 

RUDAW,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  PrufTia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Natangen  ;    1  2  miles  S.W.  of  Lick Alfo,  a  town 

of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Samland,  formerly  fortified 
with  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins.  Some  monuments  of  Pagan 
idolatry  ftill  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Rudaw  ;  and  alfo  a 
Hone  pillar  in  a -field  near  Tranzou,  ere&ed  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  vittory  obtained  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  in  1370,  over  Kinftud,  great  duke  of  Lithuania  ;  iz 
miles  N.N.  W.  of  Kbnigfberg. 

RUDBECK,  John,  in  Biography,  a  learned  Swedifh 
bifhop,  was  born  about  the  year  1581.  After  having  ob- 
tained the  elementary  parts  of  education,  he  was  entered  3t 
the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  where  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  that  before  he  had  completed 
his  twenty -third  year  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  mathe- 
matics, which,  in  16 10,  he  exchanged  for  his  profeflorfhip 
of  Hebrew.  On  the  coronation  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  he 
took  his  degree  in  theology,  and  in  1619  he  was  nominated 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Vefteras.  In  confequence  of  fome  ftrong 
exprefiions  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  a  public  oration,  a 
violent  difpute  took  place  between  him  and  profeflor  Mef- 
fenius,  which  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  king  was  obliged 
to  interfere,  and  to  allay  the  angry  paflions  of  the  difputants, 
his  majefty  appointed  Meffenius  afTeffbr  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  juftice  ;  and  in  161 3  he  made  Rudbeck  one  of  his  own 
chaplains.  It  was  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  zeal 
and  exertions  of  this  prelate,  that  the  Swedifh  bible,  known 
among  the  learned  as  the  Bible  of  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
was  publifhed  in  1 61 8.  He  is  alfo  known  and  highly 
efteemed  in  his  own  country  for  the  confiderable  donations 
which  he  made  to  the  gymnafium  of  Vefteras,  and  for  his 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  other  ufeful  inftitutions  ;  he  died 
in  1646.  He  was  author  of  feveral  theological  works,  of 
which  the  titles  are  given  in  the  General  Biography. 
Among  thefe  was  one,  entitled  "  Privilegia  quaedam  Dofto- 
rum,  Magiftrorum,  Pracalaureorum,  Studiolorum,  et  Scho- 
larum  omnium,  &c."  This  work,  which  excited  great 
attention,  had  nearly  proved  the  author's  ruin,  and  was, 
very  foon  after  the  publication,  prohibited  by  a  decree  of 
tha  fenate.  Upon  this  occafion,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  fenate  afferted,  that  a  more  dangerous  book  had  fcarcely 
ever  appeared,  and  that  it  was  neceftary  the  publifher 
fliould  make  oath  that  he  had  not  retained  a  fingle 
copy.  It  prevented  the  promotion  of  the  prelate,  who 
'3 


would  otherwife  probably  have  been  raifed  to  the  rank  of 
archbifhop. 

Rudbeck,  Olof,  or  Olaus,  a  man  of  very  extenfive 
learning  and  accomplifhments,  who  if  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking, 
the  father  of  natural  fcience  in  Sweden,  mud  be  reckoned 
among  its  earlieft  and  moil  diftinguifhed  patrons  and  cul- 
tivators, was  the  fon  of  John  Rudbeck,  bifhop  of  Vefteras  ; 
an  honeft  and  uncourtly  bifhop,  who  fpoke  truth,  and  was 
never  promoted.  The  fon  had  a  great  and  vigorous  mind, 
fomewhat  over-luxuriant  in  fpeculation  and  hypothefis,  but 
fagacious  in  difcovery,  and  indefatigable  in  application. 
He  was  born  in  1630,  and  educated  at  Upfal.  Anatomy 
wa.>  his  earlieft  ftudy,  and  he  profecuted  it  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  he  made  the  important 
difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  veflels  in  the  liver,  and,  foon 
afterwards,  of  thofe  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  His  in- 
augural diflertation,  in  1652,  treated  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Bartholine  contended  with  Rudbeck  for  the 
originality  of  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  and 
they  appear  to  have  made  it  independent  of  each  other  ; 
though  Haller  gives  the  priority,  in  point  of  time,  to 
Rudbeck.     See  Bartholine,  Thomas. 

The  univerfity  of  Upfal  was,  at  this  time,  advancing 
rapidly  towards  that  celebrity  which  it  has  now  fo  long 
maintained.  Enriched  with  the  patrimonial  eftates  of  the 
great  Guftavus  Vafa,  its  funds  have  ever  been  ample,  and 
the  good  fenfe  of  its  directors  has  generally  led  them  to  a 
right  application  of  thefe  refources.  Rudbeck,  however, 
having  made  Botany  a  part  of  his  purfuits,  contributed, 
out  of  his  own  means,  to  the  advancement  of  that  fcience. 
He  founded  a  garden,  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  tin 
univerfity.  'He  vifited  Holland  in  1653,  but  returning 
home  next  year,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy,  and,  we 
prefume,  to  the  pradtice  of  medicine,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  his  pupils  in  anatomy.  In  1658  he  was  ap- 
pointed profeflor  of  medicine,  and  was  fixed  at  Upfal  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  appears  that  he  married  be- 
fore the  age  of  thirty,  his  fon,  the  fubjett  of  our  next 
article,  having  been  born  in  1660,  but  we  have  no  par- 
ticular account  of  Rudbeck's  domeftic  hillory.  Beiides 
the  attention  which  he  gave  to  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
fuits, he  very  early  addicted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  lan- 
guages, hiltory,  antiquities,  architecture,  and  mufic,  as  well 
as  the  practical  art  of  drawing.  He  lo  far  took  the  lead 
in  matters  of  tafte,  that  the  public  fellivals  and  decorations, 
at  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  Charles  XL,  in  1660, 
were  put  entirely  under  his  direction. 

The  firft  botanical  publication  of  Rudbeck  feems  to 
have  been  his  Catalogue  of  the  Upfal  Garden,  printed  in 
1658,  the  year  after  the  eftablifhment  of  that  collection. 
To  this  little  volume  a  preface  in  Latin  and  Swedifh  is 
prefixed,  treating  of  practical  horticulture,  and  recom- 
mending botany  for  its  agreeablenefs  and  utility.  The 
lift  is,  of  courfe,  not  very  ample,  but  contains  feveral  exotic 
fpecies  and  varieties  ;  and  when  the  author  complains  of  a 
(harp  froft  on  the  24th  of  July,  we  cannot  but  allow  the 
protection  of  ftoves  and  greenhoufes  to  have  been  of  the 
molt  imperious  neceffity,  fo  that  he  could  fcarcely,  in  one 
year,  have  fufficiently  provided  them.  An  Appendix  to 
this  catalogue  was  printed  in  1666,  the  garden  having  been, 
by  that  time,  conliderably  enriched.  The  fame  year,  1666, 
not,  as  Linnaeus  has  it,  1 664,  another  fimilar  work  appeared, 
Delicix  Vall'is  Jacobite;  a  catalogue,  alphabetical  like  the 
former,  of  a  garden  at  Jacob's  Dahl,  near  Stockholm,  be- 
longing to  count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  the  univerfity  of 
Upfal.     This,  though  anonymous,  is  attributed  by  Linnxus 
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to  Rudbeck.  It  is  a  little  book  of  extreme  rarity,  infomuch 
that  Haller  fpeaks  of  it  by  report  only.  A  Latin  poem  is 
prefixed  to  the  work,  defcribing  the  beauty  of  this  villa, 
its  orangery,  aviary,  plantations,  and  fountains. 

We  know  not  at  what  period  of  his  life  Rudbeck  firft 
conceived  the  vaft  project  of  his  Campi  Ely/it,  in  which  ;i!l 
the  plants  in  the  world,  as  far  as  they  had  been  difcovered, 
were  to  be  reprefented  by  wooden  cuts,  in  twelve  folio  vo- 
lumes, difpofed  according  to  Bauhin's  Pinax.  For  this 
ilupendous  work  he  is  faid  to  have  prepared  ten  or  eleven 
thoufand  figures.  The  firft  and  fecond  volumes  were  al- 
ready printed,  when  a  dreadful  fire  reduced  almoft  the  whole 
town  of  Upfal  to  aihes,  in  the  year  1702.  Three  copies 
only  of  the  firft  volume  efcaped  the  fire,  two  of  which  re- 
main in  Sweden,  and  the  third  is  preferved  in  the  Sherardian 
library  at  Oxford.  A  few  leaves  of  this  laft  copy,  having 
been  deficient,  are  fupplied  in  manufcript.  A  number  of 
the  blocks  of  this  very  volume,  which  confifts  of  grades 
and  their  allies,  came  into  England  with  the  Linnaean  col- 
lection ;  and  having  been  compared  with  the  Oxford  copy, 
an  impreflion  of  them  was  given  to  the  public  in  1789,  under 
the  title  of  Reliquia  Rudbechianx,  the  appropriate  letter- 
prefs  of  each  figure,  and  the  Linnaean  names,  being  fub- 
joined.  An  hiftorical  preface  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  as 
well  as  a  dedication  to  Dr.  John  Guftavus  Acrel,  Profeftor 
of  Medicine  at  Upfal,  who  was  entruited  with  the  fale  of 
the  Linnaean  mufeum  and  library.  (See  LlNN^us.)  The 
object  of  the  dedication  is  to  bear  teftimony  to  the  honour- 
able conduct  of  this  gentleman,  who,  becaufe  he  would 
not  act  unjuftly,  was  accufed  of  having  received  a  bribe  of 
IOO  pounds,  fo  moderate  is  the  ftandard  of  bribery  in 
Sweden,  to  betray  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors.  Perhaps 
this  report  arofe  from  his  rejecting,  for  them,  the  ofter  of 
the  fame  fum,  from  another  quarter,  to  forfeit  their  engage- 
ment to  the  perfon  with  whom  they  had  treated,  and  to 
whom  he  indignantly  communicated  the  propofal. 

The  fecond  volume  of  the  Campi  Elyfti  came  from  the 
prefs  a  little  before  the  former  ;  fo  that  ieveral  copies,  hav- 
ing got  abroad,  efcaped  the  deltruction  of  the  relt.  Even 
this,  however,  is  a  very  rare  book,  the  price  of  which  can 
hardly  be  eftimated.  A  copy  was  bought  by  profeffor 
Jacquin  in  Germany,  many  years  ago,  for  about  30  guineas. 
This  volume  is  in  the  Linnaean,  Bankfian,  and  Sherardian 
libraries.  Containing  liliaceous  plants,  and  the  Orchis  tribe, 
it  is  much  more  fplendid  than  the  firft.  The  figures  are 
copied  from  all  quarters,  though  feveral  are  original,  and 
amount  to  about  600  in  all,  many  of  them  executed  with 
great  correctnefs  and  elegance,  more  efpecially  after  the  fine 
engravings  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus.  There  are,  of 
courfe,  feveral  repetitions  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  abundance 
of  garden  varieties  of  Tulips,  &c.  The  Orchidia  are  nu- 
merous, but  inferior,  as  to  the  correctnefs  of  their  flowers, 
to  fome  other  plants,  a  defect  arifing  from  their  fingularity 
or  minutenefs.  The  preface  attributes  the  anticipated  pub- 
lication of  this  volume  to  the  greater  popularity  and  attrac- 
tion of  its  contents  ;  and  fpeaks  of  many  of  the  intended 
figures  of  the  whole  work,  as  to  be  executed  from  drawings 
made  by  the  author  himfclf,  after  original  fpecimens,  either 
preferved  in  Burfer's  fine  Swifs  herbarium,  or  obtained  from 
other  quarters.  The  author  fpeaks  of  his  fon  and  nephew, 
each  of  the  fame  name  with  himfelf,  as  his  coadjutors,  and 
the  deftined  continuators  of  this  laborious  undertaking. 
The  deftruction  of  his  materials  is  extremely  to  be  regretted; 
for  fuch  a  repofitory  of  the  botanical  knowledge  of  the  time, 
would  have  been  highly  valuable  to  fucceeding  writers  ;  par- 
ticularly as  illuftrating  the  plants  of  Bauhin,  fo  many  of 
which  are  to  be  determined  from  Burfer's  herbarium  only. 


The  volume  in  queftion  ftands  alone,  like  the  fingle  un- 
rivalled column  of  the  temple  of  peace  at  Rome,  a  perpe- 
tual caufe  of  regret,  and  a  monument  of  irrevocable  de- 
ftruction. 

Another  great  work  of  our  author,  on  which,  mod  of 
all  perhaps,  his  literary  celebrity  depends,  is  entitled  At- 
lantica,  and  ought  to  confift  of  four  volumes  in  folio  ;  but 
of  thefe  the  fourth,  at  leaft,  if  we  miftake  not,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  manufcript  only.  The  others  are  extremely  rare, 
probably  from  the  accident  of  the  fire  above-mentioned. 
One  alone,  compofed  of  wooden  cuts,  is  in  our  poffeffion. 
The  aim  of  this  fingular,  but  profoundly  learned,  perform- 
ance, was  to  prove  that  Sweden  had  been  the  terreftrial 
paradife  of  our  firft  parents,  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  the 
fource  of  all  learning,  ancient  mythology,  arts,  and  fciences. 
By  a  paifage  in  Linnaeus's  Lapland  Tour,  v.  1.  19,  it 
ftiould  feem  that  Rudbeck  had  fixed  the  fcene  of  the  Trojan 
war  at  a  village  in  Geftrickland,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Troye.  The  reader  will  no  longer  wonder  at  this,  when, 
in  one  of  our  author's  illuitrative  maps,  he  finds  Helicon 
ftationed  in  Lapland  ;  the  Fortunate  Iflands  at  the  Ork- 
neys ;  and  Acheron  at  the  Maelitrom,  off  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
way. The  church  of  eld  Upfal,  certainly  a  hyperborean 
temple  of  the  fimpleft  form,  and  the  molt  remote  antiquity, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  fane  of  Apollo.  It  is  fquare, 
with  two  round-arched  door-ways  at  each  fide,  but  no  win- 
dows. Rudbeck  compares  it  with  the  temple  of  Janus  at 
Rome,  and  (hews  how  the  prefent  cathedral  of  Upfal  ori- 
ginated from  the  plan  of  a  fimilar  edifice.  In  thefe  points 
his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Thofe  who  can- 
not help  fmiling  at  the  wildnefs  of  fome  of  his  hypothefes, 
mult  refpedt  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  his  work  is  faid 
to  have  excited  much  attention  when  it  firft  appeared.  At 
prefent  it  ranks  chiefly  among  the  baubles  of  mere  collectors, 
for  the  fake  of  its  rarity. 

This  great  man  did  not  long  furvive  the  wreck  of  all  his 
hopes  and  labours,  in  the  fire  at  Upfal.  He  died  in  170*, 
ao-ed  72,  having,  nine  years  before,  refigned  the  Profelfor- 
(hips  of  Botany  and  Anatomy  to  his  fon.  In  the  frontif- 
piece  of  his  Atlantica  he  is  reprefented,  with  rather  an 
agreeable  and  fenfible  countenance,  of  a  plump  and  fleek 
habit  of  body,  with  long  ftraight  hair,  and  the  habiliments 
of  our  profeflors  and  divines  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  is  demonftrating  his  peculiar  opinions  to  a 
circle  of  ancient  philofophers  and  poets,  and  Plato  is  lend- 
ing the  delighted  Hefiod  a  pair  of  fpeftacles.  Rudbeck  it 
faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  mild  and  amiable  character, 
much  efteemed  for  his  perfonal  qualities,  as  "well  as  for  his 
boundlefs  erudition.  We  can  fcarcely  call  him  the  founder 
of  Botanical  Science  in  Sweden,  becaufe  he  was  preceded 
by  Chefnecopherus,  under  whofe  prefidency  at  Upfal,  in 
1 62 1,  a  phyfical  differtation  on  plants  was  publilhcd  and 
defended  by  Starbeck,  a  native  of  Smoland,  which  evinces 
the  deep  attention  this  branch  of  philofophy  had  even  then 
excited,  in  that  famous  fchool.  The  curious  reader  may 
trace,  in  this  differtation,  many  ideas,  fuppofed  to  have  a 
more  modern  origin.  Rudbeck's  Works.  Haller's  Bibl. 
Bot.  and  Anat.     Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.     S. 

Rudbeck,  Olof,  junior,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Upfal  in  1 660.  Having  been  directed  by  his  father  to 
his  own  favourite  ftudies  of  medicine,  botany,  and  anti- 
quities, he  proved  worthy  of  fuch  a  parent,  friend,  and 
preceptor.  He  excelled  likewife  in  the  art  of  delineating 
natural  objects,  and  found  great  advantage  from  this  talent 
in  his  fubfequent  purfuits.  Having  travelled  to  Holland, 
he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  phylic,  at  Utrecht,  in  1690, 
publilhing  on  that  occafion  an  able  differtation,  de  Funda- 
mental* 
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mcniali  Plantarum  Notitid  rite  acquirendd.  In  this  he  afferts 
the  neceffity  of  arranging  and  diltinguifhing  the  genera  of 
plants  by  their  fructification  alone,  and  prefers  fuch  leading 
principles  as  are  derived  from  the  fruit,  rather  than  from 
the  corolla.  He  rejects  habit,  colour,  fenfible  qualities, 
time  of  flowering,  &c.  on  which  fo  much  ftrefs  has  been 
laid  by  fuperficial  obfervers  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
declines  being  implicitly  led  by  the  more  abitrufe  principles 
of  certain  more  philofophical  botaniils.  Some  unfortunate 
errors  of  the  prefis  occur  in  pages  12,  13,  &c.  the  terms 
gymno-  and  angio-fpermte  being  often  tranfpofed.  Rudbeck 
extends  his  remarks  to  nomenclature,  and  very  much  to  the 
purpofe.  He  had  previoufly,  at  Upfal,  in  1686,  defended 
a  thefis,  de  Propagatione  Plantarum,  which  is  lefs  original, 
though  highly  creditable  as  a  fchool  exercife.  The  Upfal 
garden  wis  founded  immediately  on  his  return,  and  enriched 
with  feeds  obtained  from  the  collections  in  Holland. 

On  the  2 1  it  of  May  1695,  profeffor  Rudbeck,  junior, 
fet  out  from  Upfal  on  a  tour  to  Lapland,  accompanied  by- 
two  young  men,  the  fons  of  Count  Gyllenborg.  After 
his  return  he  prepared  a  very  ample  account  of  his  journey, 
having  made  a  number  of  drawings  for  the  purpofe.  The 
firft  part,  publifhed  in  1701,  in  Latin  and  Swedifh,  is  de- 
dicated to  king  Charles  XII.  in  a  Latin,  as  well  as  Swedilh, 
poem,  and  ornamented  with  a  magnificent  wood  cut  of  the 
Pedicularis  Sceptrum-Caro/inum.  But  this  volume,  a  thin 
quarto,  goes  no  further  than  the  province  of  Upland.  The 
relt  of  the  materials,  except  a  collection  of  drawings  of 
plants,  which  ft £11  exift,  and  perhaps  rather  belong  to  the 
Campi  Elyfii,  feem  to  have  periflied  in  the  fire  of  Upfal. 
Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of  moft  of  the  copies  of  the  work 
juft  mentioned,  entitled  Laponia  illuftrata,  which  is  there- 
fore an  extremely  fcarce  book. 

In  1720  Rudbeck,  in  conjunction  with  Benzelius,  after- 
wards archbifhop  of  Upfal,  founded  the  Swedifh  Academy 
of  Sciences,  as  it  was  then  called,  though  fubfequently, 
when  other  fimilar  eftablifhments  arofe  at  Stockholm,  Lund, 
&c.  the  original  one  was  entitled  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Upfal.  This  inftitution  ftill  flourifhes,  and  has  produced 
feveral  volumes  of  Tranfactions  in  Latin.  In  the  firft, 
printed  in  1720,  is  a  catalogue  of  plants,  obferved  by  Rud- 
beck in  Lapland,  with  cuts  of  Lobelia  Dortmanna,  and 
Linncea  borealis. 

Several  curious  differtations  came  forth,  from  time  to 
time,  from  this  learned  man,  which  evince  his  deep  erudi- 
tion, though  he  betrays,  like  his  father,  fomewhat  of  a 
paradoxical  turn.  He  was  particularly  (killed  in  oriental 
literature,  and  was  hence  led  to  undertake  the  explanation 
of  fome  of  the  moft  obfcure  fubjects  of  natural  hiltory  in 
the  facred  fcriptures.  He  contends  that  Borith,  mentioned 
by  fome  of  the  prophets,  is  neither  an  herb,  nor  any  kind 
of  foap,  but  a  purple  dye.  He  alfo  undertook  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  the  Duda'im  were  Rafpberries.  (See  Dudaim.  ) 
The  perufal  of  thefe  erudite  fpeculations,  inftead  of  afford- 
ing inltruction  on  the  fubject  difcuffed,  rather  leads  us  to 
the  conviction,  that  a  man  who  has  fo  many  tools  at  com- 
mand, can  turn  and  mould  any  fubject  as  he  pleafes.  The 
two  diflertations  in  queftion  appeared  in  1733,  in  quarto. 
The  author  had  previoufly  given  to  the  world  three  others, 
the  inaugural  efl'ays  of  fome  of  his  pupils.  Thefe  were  on 
Hedera,  in  1707,  in  4to.  ;  on  Mandragora,  in  1702;  and 
on  the  Rubus  artlicus  of  Linnasus,  in  1716,  both  in  8vo., 
with  good  cuts.  His  moft  elaborate  and  eccentric  per- 
formance of  all,  perhaps,  is  a  differtation  on  the  bird  Selav, 
which  our  tranflation  of  the  bible  renders  a  quail.  Some 
have  thought  it  a  locuft,  but  Rudbeck  will  have  it  a  flying- 
fifh  ;  and  as  Johnfon  malicioufly  fays  of  Milton,  he  is  never 
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at  a  lofs  for  a  reafon.  Abundance  of  profound  remarks 
are  interfperfed  in  this  treatife.  Amongft  other  things,  the 
affinity  of  the  Hebrew,  Chinefe,  and  Gothic  languages  is 
difcufled.  The  younger  Rudbeck  died  in  1740,  highly 
refpefted.  He  left  in  manufcript  a  fort  of  univerfal  lexicon, 
which  has  never  been  printed.  Rudbeck,  jun.'s  Works. 
Haller  Bibl.  Bot.  Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.  Dryand.  Bib!. 
Banks.     S. 

RUDBECKIA,  in  Botany,  was  dedicated  by  Linnseus 
to  the  memory  of  his  great  countrymen,  Olof  Rudbeck, 
father  and  fon,  his  predeceffors  in  the  botanical  chair  ar 
Upfal.  (See  Rudbeck.)  A  genus  allied  to  Helianthus  was 
well  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  a  Sun-flower  having  been  the 
emblem,  or,  fome  fay,  a  part  of  the  coat  of  arms,  of  the 
perfons  commemorated. — Linn.  Gen.  440.  Schreb.  574. 
Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  3.  2246.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hoit.  Kew.  v.  5.  130.  Purfh  v.  2.  573.  Juif.  189. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  705.  Gaertn.  t.  172. — Clafs  and 
order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia-frvftranea.  Nat.  Ord.  Compo- 
fitee  oppofit'ifol'nz,   Linn.      Corymbij'eree,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  a  double  row  of  flat,  broadifh, 
fhort  fcales,  fix  in  each  row.  Cor.  compound,  radiated. 
Florets  of  the  conical  difk  numerous,  perfect,  tubular- 
funnel-fhaped,  five-cleft  in  the  border  ;  thofe  of  the  radius 
about  twelve,  female,  ligulate,  very  long,  lanceolate,  flat, 
pendulous,  with  two  or  three  terminal  teeth.  Stam.  in  the 
perfect  florets  five,  capillary,  very  fhort  ;  anthers  united 
into  a  cylindrical  tube.  Pi/l.  in  the  perfect  florets,  germen 
fquare  ;  ltyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  partial  co- 
rolla ;  itigma  deeply  divided,  revolute  :  in  the  female  florets, 
germen  minute  ;  ltyle  and  (tigma  wanting.  Perk,  none,  ex- 
cept the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds  in  the  perfect  florets  only, 
folitary,  oblong,  each  crowned  with  a  membranous  four- 
toothed  bo:der.  Recept.  chaffy,  conical,  longer  than  the 
common  calyx.  Scales  the  length  of  the  feeds,  erect,  of  a 
concave  or  channel-like  form,  deciduous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy,  conical.  Seed  crowned 
with  a  four-toothed  border.  Calyx  of  a  double  row  of 
fcales. 

1.  R.  laciniata.  Broad  Jagged  Rudbeckia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1279.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purfh  n.  12.  (Aconi- 
tum  helianthemum  canadenfe  ;  Cornut.  Canad.  178.  t.  179.) 
— Lower  leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  ovate,  unequal  at  the  bafe, 
toothed,  fomewhat  three-lobed  :  upper  ones  undivided  or 
three-cleft,  ovate-oblong.  Crown  of  the  feeds  four-toothed. 
— Native  of  North  America.  On  the  edges  of  fwamps  and 
ditches,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  flowering  from  Auguft 
to  October.  Purjh.  A  hardy  perennial  in  our  gardens, 
where  it  has  been  known  for  nearly  two  centuries,  flowering 
in  autumn.  The  Jlems  are  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  erect,  branched,  furrowed,  fmooth.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, deep  green,  minutely  rough,  like  a  file,  to  the  touch, 
pointed,  varioufly  divided.  Flowers  large,  terminal,  on 
long  folitary  Jlalhs,  erect  ;  their  radius  of  a  full  yellow  ; 
difk  ovate,  brown. 

2.  R.  coltimnaris.  High-crowned  R.udbeckia.  Purfh  n.  11. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1601. — Stem  fimple,  ftraight,  with  a  few 
flowers,  on  long  ftalks,  at  the  top.  Leaves  pinnatitid,  cut, 
with  linear  fegments.  Calyx  fimple,  five-leaved-  Difk  cy- 
lindrical, elongated. — Found  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffouri, 
by  Mr.  Frafer,  who  has  brought  it  to  England.  The  lin- 
gular appearance  of  the  receptacle,  which  is  quite  cylindrical, 
flat  at  the  top,  diftinguifhes  this  from  all  other  known  fpe- 
cies.  The  rays  are  from  five  to  eight,  lax,  elliptical,  jagged 
at  the  end.      Leaves  narrow,  roughifh. 

3.  R.  digitata.  Narrow  Jagged  Rudbeckia.  Mill.  Diet. 
n.  6.     Ait.  n.  2.     Purfh  11.  13.     (Chryfanthemum   ameri- 
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canum  mains,  foliis  magis  difle&is  ;  Morif.  v.  3.  22.  feet.  6. 
t.  6.  f.  54- 1  -  Lower  leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  pinnatifid  : 
tipper  ones  deeply  three-cleft,  lanceolate,  partly  cut.  Crown 
of  tli  lei  I  1  renate.  Stem  fmooth. — Found  on  the  moun- 
tain >  ot"  Virginia  and  C  irolina,  flowering  from  Auguft  to 
Oflohr.  Purjli.  Thi.  refembles  the  fir  It  fpecies,  but  has 
1  rjlowers,  and  much  narrower,  rather  fmoother,  leaves. 
Tlu-  crown  of  each  feed,  befides  having  four  teeth,  is  finely 
i)  or  crenate. 
4  R  p'mnata.  Fragrant  Pinnated  Rudbeckia.  Venten. 
Hort.  Cels.  t.  71.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  73.  t.  38.  Ait. 
n.  3.  Purfh  n.  14.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  144. 
(R.  digit  at  a  ;  Willd.  n.  2.) — Leaves  pinnate,  fomewhat 
Subdivided.  Crown  of  the  feed  entire  at  the  edge.  Stem 
rough. — Native  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, where  it  flower-  from  July  to  Oftobcr.  Purfb.  With 
us  it  is  a  hardy  perennial,  having  been  introduced,  from  the 
garden  at  Madrid,  by  feeds  lent  to  the  late  lady  Amelia 
Hume.  Every  part  of  the  herbage  is  minutely  rough. 
Flowers  large  and  handfome,  with  the  fcent  of  anife  ;  their 
rays  deep  yellow  ;  numerous,  broad,  downy,  pointing  down- 
wards ;  difk  ovate,  dark  purple,  almoir  black.  Ventenat 
miftook  this  for  the  digitata  of  Miller  and  Aiton. 

c.  R.  triloba.  Three-lobed  Rudbeckia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1280.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  4.  Purfh  n.  9.  (Chryfan- 
themum  c  um  virginianum  hirfutum,  difco  nigro,  pe- 

talis  aureis  radiato  ;  Pluk.  Almag.  100.  Phyt.  t.  22.  f.  2.1 
— Leaves  fpatulate  ;  the  lower  ones  thrce-lobed  ;  the  upper 
undivided.  Stem  hairy,  much  branched.  Calyx  leafy. 
Scales  of  the  receptacle  with  prominent  points. — An  inha- 
bitant of  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  flowering 
in  Augull  and  September.  Purjh.  Stem  four  or  five  feet 
high,  much  branched  and  fpreading,  leafy,  ftriated,  rough 
with  pale,  rigid,  deflexed  hairs,  which  are  more  erect  on 
the  branches.  Leaves  more  or  lefs  fhaggy  with  iimilar  hairs. 
Flowers  not  much  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  pale  yellow 
according  to  Mr.  Purfh,  but  partly  orange,  or  tawny,  in 
our  dried  fpecimens.  Outer  fcales  of  the  caly  1  leafy,  as 
long  as  the  radiant  florets.  DJk  convex,  hardly  conical, 
remarkable  for  the  projecting  needle-like  points  of  the 
fcales,  between  the  florets.  This  has  long  been  cultivated 
in  France  a^  well  as  England,  where  it  is  biennial,  though 
fometimes  perennial  in  Carolina. 

6.  R.  fublomentja.  Downy  Rudbeckia.  Purfh  n.  10. 
( R.  triloba  /3 ;  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  144.) — 
"  Downy,  with  fhort  pubefcence.  Branches  erect,  inany- 
flowercd.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat  fer- 
rated  ;  the  lower  ones  three-lobed.  Scales  of  the  calyx 
clofe-prefled,  fhorter  than  the  rays." — Native  of  mountain 
meadows,  in  Virginia  and  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
flowering  in  Auguft  and  September.  Perennial,  not  near 
fo  tall  as  the  preceding,  from  which  it  is  very  diftinct. 
Purjh. 

7.  R.  Radula.     File  Rudbeckia.     Purfh  n.  8 "  Stem 

hifpid  below  ;  fmooth,  and  nearly  naked,  above.  Stalks 
very  long,  (ingle-flowered.  Leaves  ovate,  tapering,  tuber- 
cutated,  hifpid.  Calyx  imbricated  ;  with  ovate,  pointed, 
fringed  fcales. — Gathered  by  Bartram  in  Georgia.  Mr. 
Purfh  defcribed  it  from  the  Bankfian  herbarium.  The 
root  is  marked  as  biennial.     We  have  examined  no  fpecimen. 

8.  R.  h'trta.  Great  Hairy  Rudbeckia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1280.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  5.  Purfh  n.  7.  (R.  foliis 
lanccolato-ovatis,  altcrnis,  indivilis,  pctahs  radii  bilidi  •  ; 
Mill.  Ic.  t.  224.  f.  1.  Obelilcothcea  integrifolia,  radio 
aureo,  umbone  .itro-rubente  ;  Dill.  Elth.  295.  t.  218.)  — 
Rough  with  brittly  hairs.  Stem  (lightly  branched,  (ingle- 
flowered.      Flowcr-ltalk   elongated,   naked.      Leaves    undi- 
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vided,  ovate,  fomewhat  fpatulate,  triply  ribbed,  lerrated. 
Calyx  leafy.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  lanceolate,  hairy. — 
Found  on  the  mountains  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  flower- 
ing from  July  to  September.  Purjh.  Root  biennial.  Herb 
about  two  teet  high,  rough  aid  hairy.  Flower  rather 
,  with  a  dark  brown  difk,  and  long  yellow  rays. 
9.  R.  fulgida.  Small  Hairy  Rudbeckia.  Ait.  n.  6. 
Willd.  n.  5.  Purfh  11.  6. — Stem  hifpid.  Branches  ftraight, 
(lowered.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  triply  ribbed, 
toothed,  rough  ;  contracted,  and  fomewhat  heart-fhaped, 
at  the  bafe.  Calyx  leafy.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  lanceo- 
late, fringed. — In  mountain  meadows  and  woods,  from  Pen- 
fylvania  to  Carolina,  flowering  from  July  to  October. 
Purjh.  Said  in  Hort.  Kew.  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England,  by  the  late  Mefl'rs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  in  1760. 
This  differs  from  the  laft  in  having  a  perennial  root ; 
branched  Jlem  ;  and  fmaller  Jlowers,  whofe  rays  are  of  a 
deep  orange-colour,  and  the  difk  dark  purple.  The  fcales 
of  the  calyx  are  fhorter,  broader,  and  more  ovate. 

10.  R.  denjfol'ia.  Crowded-leaved  Rudbeckia. — Stem 
rough.  Branches  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  oppofite,  flalked, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  rough,  fomewhat  toothed.  Calyx  clofe- 
prefled,  not  half  the  length  of  the  rays. — Gathered  by 
Commerfon,  on  rocks  at  Monte  Video.  The  Jlim  feems 
rather  fhrubby,  branched,  round,  clothed  with  numerous 
leaves,  and  very  rough  with  minute  deprefled  prickles,  fuch 
as  cover  every  part  ot  the  herbage.  Leaves  about  an  inch 
and  half  long,  more  or  lefs  acute,  fometimes  diftantly 
toothed  ;  the  upper  ones  partly  fcattered.  Flowers  large, 
on  long,  rough,  nearly  leaflefs  Jlalks.  Scales  of  the  calyx 
ovate,  rough  and  fringed.  Rays  numerous,  broad,  yellow, 
afcending,  almolt  thrice  as  long  as  the  caly*.  DJk  brown, 
or  purplilh. 

11.  R.  decumbens.  Decumbent  Rudbeckia. — Stem  de- 
cumbent, creeping.  Leaves  oppofite,  flalked,  linear-fpatu- 
late,  nearly  fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  erect,  folitary,  angular, 
very  long  and  (lender,  (lightly  hairy. — Found  by  Commer- 
fon on  the  rocks  of  Monte  Video.  The  Jlems  are  woody, 
creeping  by  means  of  numerous  radicles,  afcending  at  the 
extremity  only,  but  producing,  as  they  go,  a  denfe  aflem- 
blage  o(  fhort  leafy  (hoots  or  branches.  Leaves  very  va- 
rious in  fize  and  breadth,  obtufe,  triply  ribbed,  rather 
fh  Ihy,  very  flightly  and  occafionally  hairy,  nearly  entire. 
F/owerJlalks  terminal,  folitary,  limple,  (ingle-flowered,  ere£t 
a  I  Itraight,  naked,  near  a  fpan  long,  being  ten  times 
the  length  of  the  leaves,  of  equal  thicknefs  throughout. 
Flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellow  in  the  dijh  as  well 
a  radius.  Scales  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acute,  clole-prefled, 
fringed  with  briftles,  and  about  half  the  length  of  the  rays. 
We  have  no  means  of  inveftigatirig  the  receptacle,  ox  feed- 
crown,  but  we  prefume,  from  the  habit  of  every  part,  the 
genus  can  fcarcely  be  doubtful. 

12.  R.  bcllidioides.  Daify-like  Rudbeckia. — Stem  de- 
cumbent. Leaves  oppofite,  llalked,  ovate,  rough-edged. 
Flower-flalks  erect,  folitary,  very  long  j  (welling  and  very 
downy  at  the  top. — This  likewile  was  gathered  by  Commer- 
fon, at  Monte  Video.  Roots  creeping,  with  thick  II  fliy 
fibres.  Stems  trailing,  with  (hort  leafy  branches,  1  nning 
a  fort  of  tuft,  much  as  in  the  foregoing,  but  the  leafy  part 
does  not  appear  to  take  root.  Leaves  tolerably  uniform, 
from  one  and  halt  to  two  inches  long,  and  hall  an  inch 
wide,  obtufe,  triply  ribbed,  entire  ;  very  rough  on  the  ribs 
and  margin  ;  tapering  down  at  tie   bale  into  a  broad  fringed 

footfall.      Flowerjlalks   four   or   five    inches    long,   fitu.ited 

as  in  the  lall  fpecies,  but  ftouter,  efpecially  towards  the 
flower,  win  re  they  are  denfely  covered  with  (hort,  rigid, 
clofe-prefled  hairs.      Flowers  entirely  yellow,  the  fize  of  the 
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laft.  Scales  of  the  calyx  clofe-prefled,  ovate,  half  the  length 
of  the  radius,  fmooth,  except  a  flight  marginal  fringe  ; 
ftrongly  ribbed,  or  furrowed,  at  the  bafe.  The  younger 
Linnaeus,  as  well  as  Commerfon,  thought  this  a  Rudbeckia, 
nor  have  we  fufficient  doubts  on  the  fubjeft  to  fpoil  a  flower 
by  difleftion. 

13.  R.  artflata.  Awn-fcaled  Rudbeckia.  Purfh  n.  5. — 
"  Stem  hifpid.  Branches  elongated,  corymbofe,  fingle- 
flowered.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ferrated,  hifpid.  Diflc 
of  the  flower  nearly  hemifpherical.  Scales  of  the  feed-crown 
awl-fllaped,  awned." — Native  of  South  Carolina  ;  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Purfh  from  the  Bankfian  herbarium.  Thsjloivers 
are  final'-  !jw.  If  there  be  no  error  in  the  above 
definition,  and  the  feed  be  really  crowned  with  feparate  awl- 
fhaped  fcales,  this  fpecies  does  not  well  anfwer  to  the  cha- 
racter, or  idea,  of  a  Rudbeclia.  The  analogy  of  other 
fpecies  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  the  fcales  of  the  receptacle 
were  meant,  had  not  the  words  "  paleis  pappi"  been  fo 
precife. 

14.  R.fpatulata.  Spatulate-leaved  Rudbeckia. 
Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  144.  Willd.  11.  6.  Purfh 
"  Slender,  finely  downy.  Stems  fingle-flowered. 
obovato-fpatulate,  entire.  Calyx  fpreading,  imbricated. 
R.adiant  florets  three -toothed." — Gathered  by  Michaux  on 
the  mountains  of  Carolina ;  by  Bartram  in  Florida.  It  is 
biennial,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.     Pur/b. 

15.  R.  dif color.  Two-coloured  Rudbeckia.  Purfh  n.  4. 
— "  Branches  corymbofe,  fingle-flowered.  Flower-ftalks 
naked,  elongated.  Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  rough 
with  rigid  hairs.  Calyx-fcales  ovate,  acute.  Petals  lanceo- 
late, entire,  of  two  colours,  as  long  as  the  calyx."—  Ga- 
thered in  Florida,  by  Bartram.  Perennial.  Flowers  fmall  ; 
their  rays  yellow  above,  deep  orange  or  purple  underneath. 
Purfh.  We  have  not  examined  a  fpecimen  of  either  of  the 
two  laft,  both  which  Mr.  Purfh  defcribed  from  fir  Jofeph 
Banks's  herbarium. 

16.  R.  laevigata.  Smooth  Rudbeckia.  Purfh  n.  3. 
— "  Quite  fmooth  all  over.  Stem  polifhed,  panicled. 
Branches  corymbofe.  Stalks  elongated,  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  pointed  at  each  end,  triply  ribbed, 
polifhed,  nearly  entire.  Scales  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  the 
length  of  the  rays." — Found  by  Mr.  Lyon,  in  Georgia. 
Perennial.  The  leaves  have  occafionally  one  or  two  teeth. 
Rays  pale  yellow,  fhort.  In  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium. 
Purjli. 

16.  R.  amplexifolia.  Stem.clafping  Rudbeckia.  Jacq. 
Coll.  v.  5.  155.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  592.  Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  7. 
Purfh  n.  2.  (R.  perfoliata ;  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  27.  t.  252.) 
— Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  naked, 
rough-edged  ;  the  lower  ones  ferrated.  Stem  fmooth, 
ftriated.  Difk  nearly  cylindrical.  —  Native  of  Lower  Loui- 
fiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  flowering  in  July  and  - 
Auguft.  We  had  a  fpecimen,  in  1793,  h'om  l'le  garden  of 
Mr.  Salifbury,  who  received  feeds  the  preceding  year,  faid 
to  have  been  collected  by  Michaux,  in  New  Orleans.  The 
root  is  annual.  Stem  ereft,  branched,  round,  leafy,  about 
two  feet  high.  Leaves  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  acute,  al- 
ternate, reticulated  with  veins,  very  fmooth,  except  at  the 
edge,  which  is  befet  with  minute  clofe  prickles.  Flowers 
folitary,  at  the  fummit  of  each  branch,  ereft,  with  broad, 
dependent,  deep  yellow  rays,  each  terminating  in  two  or 
three  blunt  teeth  ;  and  an  elongated,  obtufe,  dark  green  or 
biackiili  dijk. 

17.  R.  purpurea.  Purple  Rudbeckia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1280.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  8.  Purfh  n.  1.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  2.  Chryfanthemum  americanum,  doronici  folio,  Sec.  ; 
Pluk.   Phyt.    t.  21.  f.  1.     Catefb.  Carol,    v.  2.   t.  59.)— 
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Leave9  rough,  ovate,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  undivided, 
toothed ;  the  upper  ones  lanceolate,  entire.  Rays  very 
long,  pendulous,  cloven. — On  the  mountains  from  Virginia 
to  Florida,  flowering  from  Auguft  to  October.  Purfh. 
This  elegant  and  hardy  perennial  plant  lias  been  more  than 
a  century  in  our  gardens.  It  thrives  belt  in  a  rich  moift 
foil,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  The  Jtems 
are  three  or  four  feet  high,  erect,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth, 
moftly  purplifh.  Leaves  triply  ribbed,  near  a  fpan  long, 
rough  and  harfh  to  the  touch  ;  the  lower  ones  on  long  (talks. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful, 
as  well  as  lingular,  afpett  ;  the  di/i  obtufely  conical,  brown, 
befet  with  the  long,  prominent,  rigid,  fpinous  fcales  of  the 
receptacle;  radius  of  numerous,  linear-lanceolate,  pink  or 
light  crimfon  Jlorets,  each  three  inches  long,  pendulous, 
acute  and  cloven  at  the  extremity.  Mr.  Curtis  obferves 
that  the  fxds  are  rarely  perfected  here,  nor  do  the  roots  in- 
creafe  very  fait.  Linnaeus  has  ftrangely  erred,  in  referring 
to  this  fpecies,  Miller's  yellow-flowered  figure,  whicli  be- 
longs to  R.  hirta ;   fee  n.  8. 

R.  angujlifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  1 281.  Willd.  n.  9,  proves 
the  very  fame  plant  with  Helianthus  angujlifolius  of  the  fame 
authors. 

R.  oppofitifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 280,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Purfh,  the  fame  as  Helianthus  Isvis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1278,  and  Silphium  folidaginoides,  ibid.  1302.  Perfoon  has 
eltabliflied  it  as  a  new  genus,  by  the  name  of  Heliopfis  lavis, 
and  lie  is  followed  by  Purfh,  p.  563.  The  leaves  do  not 
anfwer  to  the  fpecific  name,  being  rough  with  briftly 
warts. 

R.  alata,  Jaccj.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  593,  is  Helenium  quadridenta- 
tum,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2 121.  Purfh  560.  See  He- 
LENIUM. 

Rudbeckia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous, biennial,  and  perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  broad  jagged-leaved  rudbeckia  ( R.  la- 
ciniata) ;  the  narrow  jagged-leaved  rudbeckia  (R.  digitata) ; 
the  hairy  rudbeckia  (R.  hirta)  ;  the  purple  rudbeckia  (R. 
purpurea) ;  the  narrow  fimple-leaved  rudbeckia  (R.  anguf- 
trfclia'i ;  and  the  three-lobed  rudbeckia  (R.  triloba). 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  forts  of  thefe  plants  may  be 
increafed  by  off-fets,  parting  the  roots  and  feeds.  The  off- 
fets  in  the  perennial  forts  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
out  in  the  early  autumn  :  when  the  Items  decay,  the  roots 
may  alfo  be  divided,  and  planted  out  at  the  fame  time,  or 
in  the  early  fpring  months.  And  as  thefe  plants  are  often 
liable  to  go  off  foon,  fome  fhould  be  frequently  raifed  to 
keep  up  the  flock  ;  and  others  have  a  tendency  to  become 
biennial,  and  decay  without  increafing  the  root  :  they  fhould 
have  the  flower-ftems  cut  down  in  the  early  fummer,  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  root  off-fets,  for  flipping  in  the 
following  autumn. 

However,  all  the  forts  may  be  raifed  from  feed,  and  the 
biennial  forts  muft  always  be  raifed  annually  in  that  way  ; 
likewife  fuch  of  the  perennial  kind  as  are  biennially  inclined, 
fowing  the  feeds  in  April,  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  raking 
them  in  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
pricking  them  out  in  nurfery-rows  till  autumn,  then  plant- 
ing them  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  Ihould  have 
a  light  dry  foil,  and  rather  warm  fituation.  They  all  af- 
ford much  ornament  and  variety  in  the  borders  and  clumps, 
among  other  flowering  plants. 

RUDDER,  in  Navigation,  a  piece  of  timber  turning  on 
hinges  in  the  ftern  of  a  fhip  ;  and  which  oppofing  fometimes 
one  fide  to  the  water,  and  fometimes  another,  turns  or  di- 
rects the  veffel  this  way  or  that. 

The  rudder  becomes  gradually  broader,  in  proportion  to 
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its  diftance  from  the  top,  or  to  its  depth  under  water.  The 
back,  or  inner  part  of  it,  which  joins  to  the  ftern-poft,  is 
diminifhed  into  the  farm  of  a  wedge  through  its  whole 
length*  fo  as  that  the  rudder  may  be  the  more  eafily  turned 
from  one  fide  to  the  other,  where  it  makes  an  obtufe  angle 
with  the  keel.  The  hinges,  which  are  bolted  round  the 
ftern-polt  to  the  after-extremity  of  the  (hip,  are  called 
googings,  and  are  fumifhed  with  a  large  hole  on  the  after-part 
of  the  item-poll.  The  other  parts  of  the  hinges,  which  are 
bolted  to  the  back  of  thi_-  rudder,  are  called  pintles,  being 
ftrong  cylindrical  pins,  which  enter  into  the  googings,  and 
reft  upon  them.  The  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  rudder  are 
nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  the  itern-pott.  The  rudder  is 
turned  upon  its  hinges,  by  means  of  a  long  bar  of  timber, 
called  the  tiller,  which  enters  nearly  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion into  the  fhip,  palling  under  the  upper  or  middle  deck 
tranfom  ;  and  its  operation  is  diredted  by  the  tiller-rope, 
which  in  large  veffels  is  wound  about  a  wheel.  (See 
Tiller.)  The  power  of  the  rudder  is  reducible  to  that  of 
the  lever,  and  the  oblique  aftion  of  the  water  upon  it  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  refolution  of  forces. 

In  order  to  explain  the  aftion  of  the  rudder  on  the  fhip, 
it  fhould  be  coniidered  that  if,  inflead  of  leaving  the  rudder 
exactly  in  a  right  line  with  the  keel,  fo  as  to  be  a  kind  of 
prolongation  of  it,  it  be  turned  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  as 
BD  (Plate  IV.  Navigation,  Jig.  4.),  it  receives  an  imme- 
diate impulfe  from  the  water,  which  glides  along  the  (hip's 
bottom,  in  running  aft  from  A  to  B  ;  and  this  fluid  impels 
it  towards  the  oppofite  fide,  while  it  continues  in  that  fitua- 
tion,  fo  that  the  Item,  to  which  the  rudder  is  confined,  re- 
ceives the  fame  movement ;  and  the  (hip  receiving  an  impulfe 
fideways,  her  ftern  turns  accordingly  from  B  to  b,  on  any 
point  whatever  C,  while  her  head  pafles  from  A  to  a.  It 
muft  be  obterved,  that  the  water  lh-ikes  the  rudder  ob- 
liquely, and  only  with  that  part  of  its  motion  which  adts  ac- 
cording to  the  fine  ot  incidence,  in  impelling  it  in  the  direc- 
tion N  P,  with  a  force  which  depends  not  only  on  the  rapi- 
dity of  failing,  but  alfo  on  the  greatnefs  of  the  fine  of  inci- 
dence ;  a  force  which  is  confequently  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  the  fquare  of  the  greater  or  leis  velocity  of  the  fhip's 
motion,  and  of  the  fquare  of  the  larger  or  fmaller  fine  of 
incidence,  which  depends  upon  various  circumftances.  So 
that,  if  the  veflel  runs  three  or  four  times  more  fwiftly,  the 
abfolute  fhock  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  be  nine  or 
fixteen  times  (tronger  under  the  fame  angle  of  incidence,  and 
will  be  augmented  in  a  greater  proportion,  if  the  fine  of  in- 
cidence be  increafed.  This  impuliion,  or,  what  is  the  fame, 
the  power  of  the  helm,  is  always  very  feeble,  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  veflel ;  but  it  adts 
with  a  very  long  arm  of  a  lever,  which  occafions  it  to  work 
very  advantagcotifly  in  turning  the  fhip  ;  tor  the  helm  is 
fixed  at  a  very  j^reat  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G, 
as  well  as  from  the  point  C,  upon  which  the  fhip  is  lup- 
pofed  to  turn,  with  refpedl  to  the  point  of  percuffion  B  : 
and  if  the  direction  P  N  ot  the  impreflion  of  the  water  upon 
the  rudder  be  prolonged,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  pafs  per- 
pendicularly at  the  point*R,  will.'  1  'litre 
of  gravity  G  ;  therefore  the  abfolute  effort  of  the  water  is 
very  powerful.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifinr,  that  this 
machine  imprefTes  the  fhip  with  n  CO 
movement,  by  forcing  the  ftern  from  B  to  b,  and 
from  A  to  a,  and  even  much  farther,  when  the  velocity  of 
the  fhip  is  preferred  ;  becaufe  the  effort  of  the  helm  always 
keeps  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  the  fhip'-;  way. 

Amongft   all  the  obliquities  which  may  be  given  to  the 
rudder,  there  is  one  fituation  which  is  more  favourable  than 


any  of  the  others,  to  make  it  produce  with  more  rapidity 
the  effedt  of  turning  the  fhip,  in  order  to  change  her  courfe. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  confider  that,  if 
the  obtufe  angle  A  BD  (Jig.  4.)  were  to  be  leflened,  the 
impulfe  of  the  water  on  the  rudder  would  augment,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  more  oppofe  the  failing  of  the  (hip, 
fince  the  angle  of  incidence  would  be  more  open,  and  would 
prelent  a  greater  turface  to  the  fhock  of  the  water,  by  op- 
pofing  its  paflacrc  more  perpendicularly  :  but  then  the  direc- 
tion N  P  of  the  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the  fhip  would  pafs 
at  a  fmaller  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  towards 
R,  and  would  lefs  approach  the  perpendicular  N  L  ;  ac- 
cording to  which,  it  is  abfolutely  necefl'ary  that  the  power 
fhould  act  with  greater  effedt  to  turn  the  (hip.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  obtufe  angle  A  B  D  were  too  much 
leflened,  the  greater  fhock  of  the  water  could  not  counter- 
balance the  lois  occafioned  by  the  diftance  between  the  di- 
rection NP  and  NL,  or  by  the  great  obliquity  which 
would  be  given  to  the  fame  direction  N  P  of  the  abfolute 
effort  of  the  helm  with  the  keel  A  B.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  angle  A  B  D  were  made  more  obtufe,  the  direc- 
tion N  P  of  the  effort  of  the  rudder  would  become  more  ad- 
vantageous to  turn  the  (hip,  fince  it  would  approach  more 
the  perpendicular  N  L,  and  fince  the  prolongation  of  N  P 
would  augment  G  R,  by  palling  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  G.  But  the  rudder  would  then  be 
(truck  too  obliquely ;  for  the  angle  of  incidence  would  be 
more  acute ;  fo  that  it  would  only  prefent  a  fmall  part  of 
its  breadth  to  the  fhock  of  the  water,  and  would  of  courfe 
receive  but  a  faint  impulfion.  All  this  proves  that  the 
greateft  diftance  G  R  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  will 
not  counterbalance  the  too  great  obliquity  of  the  fhock  of 
the  water.  Whence  it  mult  be  concluded,  that  when  the 
water  ftrikes  the  rudder  too  obliquely,  or  too  perpendi- 
cularly, a  great  deal  of  the  impulfion,  or  of  the  eftedt  it 
fhould  produce,  is  loft.  Therefore,  between  thefe  two  ex- 
tremes, there  is  a  middle  pofition,  which  muft  be  the  mod 
favourable. 

The  diagonal  N  P  of  the  redtangle  IL  (Jig.  4.)  rcpre- 
fents  the  abfolute  direction  of  the  effort  of  the  water  upon 
the  rudder  :  N  I  expreffes  the  portion  of  this  effort  which 
oppofes  the  fhip's  head-way,  or  which  forces  her  a-flern  in 
the  direction  of  the  keel.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  this 
portion  N  I  of  the  whole  power  of  the  helm  contributes 
little  to  turn  the  veflel  ;  for,  if  I  N  were  prolonged,  it 
would  be  ieen  that  its  direction  pafles  at  a  very  fmall  dif- 
tance G  V  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  the  arm 
of  the  lever  B  N  =  G  V,  to  which  the  force  is  as  it  were 
affixed,  is  at  molt  equal  only  to  one  half  of  the  breadth  of 
the  rudder.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  refpedi  to  the  relative 
force  N  L,  which  adts  perpendicularly  to  the  keel.  If  the 
firlt  force,  N  1,  is  almoft  ufelefs,  and  even  hurtful,  by  re- 
tarding the  velocity  ;  the  fecond,  N  L,  is  capable  of  a  verj 
great  effedt,  fince  it  is  applied  at  a  great  diftance  froil 
centre  oi  gravity  G  of  the  fhip,  and  acts  on  the  :'rm  of  a 
lever  G  E,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  t] 
between  the  two  effedts  NL  and  N  I,  which  refult  from 
the  abfolute  effort  N  P,  there  is  o.i>-  which  is  always  op- 
pofing  the  fhip's  head-way,  contributing  but  little,  tl 
fore,  to  the  motion  of  her  turning;  wlullt  the  Other  al 
produces  that  movement  of  evolution,  without  retarding  bei 
■-. 

As  to  the  mod  advantageous  angle  made  by   the  helm, 
with  the  line  prolonged  from  the   keel,  geometricius  h 
fixed  it  at  54°  44'     (;.  1  .m :»,  Mi.i  bai  11 

Windmill.)     But  it  has  been  faiJ,  that,  in  determining 
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this  angle,  they  have  prefumed  that  the  ihip  is  as  narrow  at 
her  floating  line,  or  at  the  line  defcribed  by  the  furface  of 
the  water  round  her  bottom,  as  at  the  keel ;  whereas  all 
veflels  increafe  in  breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the 
extreme  breadth,  where  the  floating  line,  or  the  higheit 
water-line,  is  terminated  ;  and,  therefore,  the  angle  above 
dated  is  too  large.  For  the  rudder  is  impreiled  by  the  wa- 
ter, at  the  height  of  the  floating  line,  more  directly  than  at 
the  keel,  becaul'e  the  fluid  exactly  follows  the  horizontal 
outlines  of  the  bottom  ;  fo  that  a  particular  pofition  of  the 
helm  might  be  fuppofed  necelfary  for  each  different  inci- 
dence which  it  encounters  from  the  keel  upwards.  But  as 
a  middle  pofition  may  be  taken  between  all  thefe  points,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  confider  the  angle  formed  by  the  fides 
of  the  fhip,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle  line  of  her  length, 
at  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  determine  afterwards 
the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  incidence.  The 
angle  54  44',  it  is  faid,  is  too  open,  and  very  unfavourable 
to  the  (hip's  head-way,  becaufe  the  water  acts  upon  the 
rudder  there  with  too  great  a  fine  of  incidence,  as  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  line  pro- 
longed from  the  keel  below  ;  but  above,  the  fhock  of  the 
water  is  almoit  perpendicular  to  the  rudder,  becaufe  of  the 
breadth  of  the  bottom,  or  that  of  the  (hip's  fides.  If  then 
the  rudder  is  only  oppofed  to  the  fluid,  by  making  an  angle 
of  45 J,  or  450  1',  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the 
imprellion,  by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  lefs  oppofed  to  the 
(hip's  head-way,  and  the  direction  N  P  {Jig.  4.)  of  the  ab- 
lolute  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder,  approaching 
nearer  to  the  lateral  perpendicular  N  L,  will  be  placed 
more  advantageoufly,  fince  the  prolongation  of  the  abiolute 
effort  paffes  at  a  greater  dillance  G  R  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  fliip.  To  which  it  is  added,  that  experience 
daily  teitifies,  that  a  (hip  fleers  well,  when  the  rudder  makes 
the  angle  D  B  E  no  more  than  350.  If  this  angle  be  made 
450,  and  the  abfolute  effort  N  P  be  difcompofed,  we  (hall 
have  N  I  equal  to  the  other  iide  N  L  of  the  fame  fquare  ;  fo 
that  the  part  of  the  whole  power  which  oppofes  the  h.  ad- 
way  of  the  (hip  would  be  only  equal  to  that  which  pro- 
duces the  movement  of  rotation  ;  inftead  of  which,  if  D  B  E 
were  540  44',  N  I  would  become  much  greater  than  N  L, 
in  proportion  to  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  are  oppofed 
to  them  in  the  triangles  PIN  or  PLN,  and  the  (hip 
would  lofe  much  more  of  her  velocity  than  in  the  firft  iitua- 
tion  of  the  rudder,  which  is  thought  to  be  belt  adapted  to 
veflels  in  general,  fubject,  however,  to  occafional  altera- 
tion, as  they  fhall  make  an  angle  more  or  lefs  open  with 
their  fide'  a-ftern.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  as  a  ge- 
neral pofition,  thit  the  moll  advantageous  angle  will  always 
be  found  between  350  and  450.  From  Bouguer's  treatife 
(ubi  infra),  it  appears,  that,  in  moft  fhips,  the  angle  of  the 
rudder  with  the  prolonged  line  of  the  keel  (hould  be  460  40'. 
L..  Euler  recommends  an  obliquity  fomewhat  lefs  than  540 
44',  for  the  greatelt  action  of  the  rudder;  and  eltablifhes 
this  rule,  that  an  obliquity  of  about  48  will,  m  general, 
produce  the  bell  effort. 

Tliofe  who  duly  confider  the  action  of  the  helm  and  tiller 
(for  an  account  of  which,  fee  thofe  articles)  will  eafily 
conceive,  that  the  greater  the  fhip's  velocity  is,  the  more 
powerful  is  the  action  of  the  rudder,  fince  it  acts  againll  the 
water  with  a  force  which  increafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  ve- 
locity of  the  fluid,  whether  the  (hip  has  head-way,  or  flern- 
way  ;  observing  always,  that  in  thefe  two  circumftances  the 
effects  are  contrary  ;  for,  if  the  (hip  goes  a-ftern,  the  rudder 
will  be  ftruck  from  I  to  N  [jig.  4.) ;  and,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  from  N  to  P,  it  will  be  fo  from  N  to  R  ;  fo  that  the 
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flern  being  moved  in  the  fame  direction,  the  head  will  take 
a  contrary  one,  and  move  towards  the  fame  fide  as  the 
tiller  B  F. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  in  the  ufe  of  the  rudder,  that  there 
is  one  part  of  its  effort  which  impedes  the  fhip's  failing, 
when  it  is  flruck  by  the  water  which  runs  rapidly  along  the 
fhip's  bottom.  If  it  makes  an  angle  of  450  with  the  keel 
prolonged,  it  receives  only  half  the  impullion  it  would,  if 
acted  upon  perpendicularly  ;  becaufe  the  abfolute  impulfe 
diminifhes  from  two  caufes.  The  furface  which  oppofes  the 
fhock  of  the  water  is  reduced  to  a  lefs  extent  than  it  was  at 
firft,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  diminifhes  likewife  ;  fo  that 
by  this,  the  impulfe  has  diminilhed  one  half.  Confidering 
next  the  impullion  N  P,  which  remains  (Jig.  4),  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  only  one  part  N  I  which  is  oppofed 
to  the  failing,  and  which  is  lefs  than  N  P,  in  the  proportion 
as  the  fine  total  is  to  the  fine  of  45°,  the  meafure  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  V  N  B  equal  to  N  P  I  ;  for  the  angle 
V  N  L  is  right,  as  well  as  the  angle  P  N  B ;  fo  that,  if 
you  take  away  the  common  angle  LNB,  the  two  anpdes 
P  N  L  and  V  N  B  will  remain  equal  between  themfelves  ; 
but,  as  the  angle  I  P  N  is  equal  to  its  alternate  angle 
P  N  L,  it  follows  that  I  P  N  is  always  equal  to  V  N  B, 
whether  the  angle  made  by  the  rudder  be  more  or  lefs  open 
with  the  keel  prolonged.  So  that,  if  the  furface  of  the 
rudder  which  receives  the  fhock  be  80  feet  fquare  fuper- 
ficies,  it  will  firll  be  reduced,  by  its  being  expofed  to  the 
courfe  of  the  fluid,  to  an  effort  of  40  feet  furface,  then  to 
28  or  29  ;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  there  is  only  one  part 
of  the  velocity  of  the  water  which  contributes  to  the  fhock, 
and  that  is  proportional  to  the  relation  of  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  total  to  that  of  the  fine  of  incidence  ;  and,  fecondly,  be- 
caufe out  of  the  abfolute  impulfe  N  P,  which  refults  from 
this  lad  oblique  fhock,  there  is  only  a  part  N  I  which  op- 
pofes the  velocity  of  the  (hip  proportional  to  the  abfolute  force 
N  P,  in  the  fame  relation  as  there  is  between  the  fine  total 
and  the  line  of  incidence  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  when  the 
rudder  makes,  in  the  largeft  fhips,  an  angle  of  450,  it  im- 
pedes the  fliip's  rapidity  of  failing,  in  the  direction  of  the 
keel,  with  an  effort  N  I,  equivalent  to  the  impulfion  which 
a  furface  of  28  or  29  feet  fquare  might  receive,  if  it  were 
expofed  perpendicularly  to  the  fhock  of  the  water.  So 
that,  if  the  fhip  fails  12  knots  an  hour,  or  19  feet  a  fecond, 
the  effort  of  the  rudder  N  1,  which  oppofes  the  fhip'6  way, 
will  be  12,499  or  I2'945  pounds  ;  fait  water  weighing  /^th 
more  than  frefh. 

It  follows,  from  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  rudder,  that 
it  ought  to  be  employed  as  little  as  poffible  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fhip  and  her  lails  ought  to  be  fo  difpofed,  that  the 
fmalleil  motion  of  this  machine  may  bring  her  to  her  courfe, 
if  fhe  deviates  from  it,  or  make  her  perform  any  evolution 
which  may  be  thought  proper. 

The  ingenious  writer  of  the  article  Seamanjh'ip  in  the 
Enc.  Brit,  iuggeits,  that  the  theory  of  M.  Bouguer  and 
fome  other  French  mathematicians  is  founded  on  principles 
that  are  erroneous.  They  aflume,  as  we  have  above  fup- 
pofed, that  the  impulfe  of  a  fluid  is  in  the  proportion  of  the 
fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  and  alfo  that 
its  action  on  any  fmall  portion,  fuch  as  a  fquare  foot  of  the 
fails  or  hull,  is  the  fame  as  if  that  portion  were  detached 
from  the  reft,  and  were  expofed,  tingle  and  alone,  to  the 
wind  or  water  in  the  fame  angle.  Both  thefe  principles,  it 
is  affirmed,  are  erroneous  ;  and  the  error  is  very  confiderable 
in  cafes  which  molt  frequently  occur  in  practice,  that  is,  in 
the  fmall  angles  of  inclination.  The  error  of  this  theory, 
efpecially  in  cafes  of  great  obliquity,  may  be  feen  in  the 
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following  table :  in  which  the  firft  column  exhibits  the 
angle  of  incidence  ;  the  fecond,  the  impulfions  really  ob- 
ferved  ;  the  third,  the  impulfes,  if  they  had  followed  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  tin-  lines  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  impulfes 
according  to  the  limple  ratio  of  the  fines. 


Al.L'Icof 

Jni|>ulfions 

Impulfes  in  <lupl. 

1  [Bple  1 

Incidence. 

obfi 

Rati  1 

Ratio  tit  Sit 

90 

IOCO 

IOOO 

IOOO 

84 

9^9 

989 

995 

78 

95S 

957 

978 

72 

908 

905 

95' 

66 

845 

*35 

914 

60 

771 

750 

866 

54 

693 

655 

809 

48 

615 

552 

74-3 

42 

543 

448 

669 

36 

480 

346 

•    587 

3° 

440 

250 

500 

24 

424 

,65 

407 

18 

414 

96 

309 

12 

406 

43 

208 

6 

400 

1 1 

105 

The  error  in  the  fecond  principle  of  the  theory  is  ftill 
greater,  and  the  action  on  one  part  of  the  fail  or  hull  is  lo 
greatly  modified  by  its  action  on  another  adjoining  part,  that 
a  ftay-lail  is  often  feen  hanging  like  a  loofe  rag,  although 
there  is  nothing  between  it  and  the  wind  ;  and  this  merely 
becaufe  a  great  fail  in  its  neighbourhood  lends  oil  a  lateral 
ftream  of  wind,  which  completely  hinders  the  wind  from 
getting  at  it.  Till  the  theory  of  the  action  of  fluids  be 
cltablifhed,  therefore,  we  cannot  tell  what  are  the  forces 
which  are  acting  on  every  point  of  the  fail  and  hull : 
therefore  we  cannot  tell  either  the  mean  intenfity  or  direction 
of  the  whole  force  which  acts  on  any  particular  fail,  nor  the 
intenfity  and  mean  direction  of  the  refiftance  to  the  hull  ;  cir- 
cumftancea  absolutely  neccilary  for  enabling  us  to  fay  what 
will  be  their  energy  in  producing  a  rotation  round  an/  par- 
ticular axis.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot,  by  fuch  a  compu- 
tation, find  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  (fee  Rota- 
tion), or  the  velocity  of  fuch  converfion.  In  Ihort,  we 
cannot  pronounce  with  tolerable  confidence  a  priori  what  will 
be  the  motions  in  any  cafe,  or  what  dilpofitiuns  of  the  fails 
will  produce  the  movement  we  wifh  to  perform.  The  ex- 
perienced feaman  learns  by  habit  the  general  effects  of  every 
difpofition  of  the  fails  ;  and  though  his  knowledge  is  far 
from  being  accurate,  it  feldom  leads  him  into  any  very 
blundering  operation.  Perhaps  he  feldom  makes  the  belt 
adjullment  poffible,  but  feldomer  (till  docs    I  very 

far  from  it ;  and  in  the  molt  general  and  important  problems, 
fuch  as  working  to  windward,  the  refult  of  much  cxperit 
and  many  corrections  has  fel '.I ed  .1  trim  of  the  lails,  which 
is  certainly  not  far  from  truth,  but  (it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged) deviate;;  widely  and  uniformly  from  the  I 
the  mathematician's  clofet.  The  honed  tar,  t  foi  ,  mull 
be  indulged  in  his  joke  on  the  ulelcfs  labours  of  the  mathe- 
matician, who  can  neither  hand,  reef,  1 

Bouguer  1  la  Manoeuvre  des  Vailleaux.      Falco- 

ner' Diet,  art.  Helm;  and  Euler's  Complete  Theory 

of  the  Construction  and  Properties  of  Veil  I  ,  translated  by 
Mr.  Watfon,  1776,  hook  ii.  chap.  vii.  viii.  ix. 

A  narrow  rudder  19  bell  tor  a  (hip's  failing,  provided  (he 
can  feel  it,  thai  is,  be  guided  and  turned  by  it  ;  for  a  broad 
rudder  will  hold  much  water  when   the   helm  is  put   over  lo 
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any  fide  ;  but  if  a  (hip  have  a  fat  quarter,  fo  that  the  water 
cannot  come  quick  and  ilrong  to  her  rudder,  (he  will  require 
a  broad  rudder. 

The  aftmotl  part  of  the  rudder  i:  called  the  rake  of  the 
rudder. 

Large  canal  boats  have  dafp-ruddtrs,  about  half  their 
length  being  moveable  on  hinges,  fo  as  to  fold  and  fhorten 
them  before  the  entering  of  a  lock. 

RuDDER-f  oa/x,  are  coverings  made  of  well-tarred  canvas, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  running  in  at  the  rudder-hole. 

Rudder-/>o«j,   in    a   Ship,  are  the  cheeks   of  that  iron 
of  which  the  pintle  is  part,  which    is  fattened  and  nailed 
down  about  the  rake  of  the  rudder. 
Rudder- Pendants.     See  Pendants. 
RvnDER-Rope.     Sec  Rope. 
RuDDER-7'ari/e.     See  Tackle. 

RUDDIMAN,    Thomas,    in  Biography,    was   born  in 
the  parifh  of  Boyndie,   Banffshire,   111  the  year  1674,  where 
he  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  in  1 690 
he  was  fent  to  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained 
a  burfary.     He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1694,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  matter  of  the  public  fchool 
of  Laurence-Kifh.      In  1700  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
two    years    afterwards  he  was   appointed   librarian   to   the 
faculty  of  advocates.      In  1 709  he  publifhed  Johnfon's  me- 
trical paraphrate  of  Solomon's  Song,  and  foon  after  he  added 
a   very    accurate   gloffary   to  the   folio  edition    of    Gawin 
Douglas's  tranflalion   of  the   Eneid.     His  fituation  at  the 
advocates'  library  was  fo  favourable  to  his  literary  purfuits, 
that  he  declined  an  invitation  from   the  magiitrates  of  Dun- 
dee, to  the  office  of  rector  of  the  grammar-fchool  in  that 
town.      In  1714  he  publifhed  his  "  Rudiments  of  the  Latin 
Tongue,"  which  became  a  very  popular  book  in  Scotland, 
and  was  ufed  in  many  fchools  in  South  Britain.      In  1725  he 
edited   "  Buchanani  Opera  omnia,"     in  two  vols,    folio,  to 
which  he  added  notes  critical  and  explanatory.      About  the 
fame  time  he  commenced  the  bufinefs  of  printer,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Walter.      In  1720  he  publifhed  the 
firft  part  of  his  "  Grammatics  Latinse  Inftitutiones,"  which 
was  very  foon  followed  by  Ins  "  Grammatical  Exercifes." 
Of  the  various  works  which  lflued  from  the   prefs  of  the 
Ruddimans,  the  molt  important   were  the  "  Greek  Tefta- 
ment,"  and  an  edition   of  the    works  of  Livy  :   the  latt   is 
reckoned  an  extremely  correct  edition.      He  alto  edited  An- 
derfon's  "  Diplomats  el  Nmtiifmata  Scotiae,"  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  learned  preface.      He  exhibited  great  critical  acu- 
men  in     his  vindication    of    "  Buchanan's   Verfion  of   the 
Pfalms,"     againfl    the    objections  of  Mr.  Mann,    and    by 
"  Critical    Obfervations    on     Burrman's   Commentary    on 
1,  nt  an's  Pharfalia."       Some    treatiles  on  difputed    points 
of  Scottifh  hiftory   involved  him  in  controvcrlies,  in  which 
he  met    with    much  abufe,    but  he  did   not  lofe    his    own 
temper,  though    he   was  a  warm  advocate  for   the  national 
independence  of  Scotland,  and  much  attached  to  the  h.iufe 
of  Stuart.      At    an  advanced    age   his   eye-fight   began   to 
fail  him,  and  he  refigned  the  office  of  librarian  to  tht  1.  culty 
of  advocates  in  1752.     He  died  in  January  1757,  at  th 
of  s^.     Chalmer's  Life  of  Ruddii; 

RUDDOCK,  in  Ornithology,  an   1  for  the 

rubecula,   more   commonly  known    by  the  name   of  the  red- 
bnaji,  or  robin-red-hreajl. 

R.UDELSHOI  EN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  margraviate  of  Anfpach ;  four  mil  1..  t>t  Uffen- 
heim. 

R.UDELSTADT,  a  town  of  ipality 

of  Schweidnitz  ;   16  miles  W.  of  Schweidnitz.     N.  Lit.  50* 


42'.      E.  long.   1 50  59'. 


RUDEN, 


R  U  D 


R  U  D 


RUDEN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Pomeraaia,  amidft  fhoals  and  fand-banks,  which  render  it 
probable  that  it  was  formerly  much  larger  ;  and  this  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  by  another  circumftance,  viz.  that  in 
the  year  1264  it  had  two  church-villages,  called  "  Ruden" 
and  "  Carven."  On  this  ifland  is  a  caftle  ;  and  between  it 
and  the  little  ifland  of  Die  is  a  fand  eight  miles  long  and 
two  broad.      N.  lat.  530  40'.      E.  long.  I  30  48'. 

Ruden,  or  Tydal,  a  mountain  which  feparates  the  pro- 
vince of  Jamptland  in  Sweden,  from  the  province  of 
Orontheim  in  Norway. 

RUDENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Cartel ;   28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bamberg.  ' 

RUDENTURE,  in  Jrcbitefiure,  the  figure  of  a  rope, 
or  ftaff,  fomctimes  plain,  fometimes  carved  ;  with  which  a 
third  part  of  the  fluting  of  columns  is  frequently  filled  up. 

It  is  thus  called  from  the  Latins  rudest,  cable,  whence  fome 
call  it  a  cabling;  and  the  columns,  whofe  flutings  are  thus 
filled,  they  call  rudenled,  or  cable  columns. 

There  are  alfo  rudenuires  in  relievo,  laid  on  the  naked  of 
pilafters,  not  fluted  ;  an  inltance  of  which  we  have  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sapienza  at  Rome. 

RUDERATION,  Ruderatio,  in  Building,  a  term 
ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  laying  a  pavement  with  pebbles, 
or  little  ftones. 

To  perform  the  ruderation,  it  is  neceffary  the  ground  be 
firft.  well  beaten,  to  make  it  firm,  and  to  prevent  its  crack- 
ing. Then  a  ftratum  of  little  ftones  is  laid,  to  be  afterwards 
bound  together  with  mortar,  made  of  lime  and  fand,  called 
by  Vitruvius_/?a/«ff;<7/. 

If  the  fand  be  new,  its  proportion  to  the  lime  may  be  as 
three  to  one  ;  but  if  dug  out  of  old  pavements,  or  walls,  as 
five  to  two. 

Ruderation,  Daviler  obferves,  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  I.  for  the  coarfeft  and  moil  artlefs  kind  of  ma- 
fonry  ;  where  a  wall  is,  as  it  were,  cobbled  up. 

RUDGELEY,  in  Geography,  a  market-town  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Rudgeley,  eaft  divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Cuttle- 
ftone,  county  of  Stafford,  England,  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  at  the  diftance  of  gi  miles 
E.S.E.  from  the  town  of  Stafford,  and  131-5  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  London.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  annual  fairs  for  horfes,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  coach  breed.  The  market  day  is  Tuefday,  weekly  ; 
and  the  fairs  are  held  on  the  6th  of  June  and  20th  of  October. 
The  church,  which  Hands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town,  is 
not  remarkable  as  a  building,  but  it  contains  feveral  hand- 
fome  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  Chetwynd  and 
Wefton  families.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  patronage 
of  the  (.lean  and  chapter  of  Lichfield. 

The  ancif  nt  owners  of  Rudgeley  were  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  town,  and  feem  to  have  continued  in  pofleflion  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  fome 
of  the  family  were  (heriffs  of  the  county  ;  and  one  was  a 
knight  of  the  (hire  during  the  fame  period.  Erdefwick 
ftates  that  this  manor  fubfequently  belonged  to  the  bifhops 
of  Lichfield,  and  was  alienated  by  bifhop  Sampfon  to  the 
crown  in  1547. 

On  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Trent  from  Rudgeley,  are 
feveral  villages  named  Ridwane,  and  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other  by  the  adjunct  Hamflall,  Pipe,  and  Mavefyn  or  Mal- 
veyfin.  Of  thefe,  the  lalt  is  the  moft  important  ;  and  its 
church  is  interefting  to  the  antiquary,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  ancient  monuments  it  contains  in  memory  of  the 
Mavefyns,  lords  of  the  manor,  feveral  of  whom  were  mili- 
tary characters  of  confiderable  eminence.  Hugo  Mavefyn, 
the  founder  of  the  church,  is   reprefented  by  a  ftone  figure 


in  chain  armour,  armed  and  equipped  for  battle,  lying  under  a 
pointed  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church.  Adjoining, 
under  another  fimilar  arch,  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  fir 
Henry  Mavefyn,  a  knight  croifader.  Like  his  predeceflbr, 
he  appears  completely  armedj  and  drefied  in  chain  mail  ; 
but  differs  from  him  in  having  his  legs  croffed,  and  his  (hield 
charged  with  crofs  bars.  The  other  tombs  are  altar-fhaped, 
and  are  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  That  of  fir 
Robert  Mavefyn  recalls  to  memory  a  melancholy  ftory,  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Pennant :  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  the  ufurping  Henry,  when  the  kingdom  was  divided 
againft  itfelf,  two  neighbouring  knights,  fir  Robert  Mavef- 
ton,  and  fir  William  Handfacre,  of  Handfacre,  took  arms 
in  fupport  of  different  parties :  the  firft  to  aflert  the  caufe 
of  Bolingbroke ;  the  laft  that  of  the  depofed  Richard. 
They  aflembled  their  vaflals,  and  began  their  march  to  join 
the  armies,  then  about  to  commence  battle  near  Shrewl- 
bury.  The  two  neighbours,  with  their  refpective  followers, 
unfortunately  met  not  far  from  the  feats.  Actuated  by 
violent  party  rage  a  fkirmifli  enfued  :  fir  William  was  flain 
on  the  fpot.  What  a  picture  is  this  of  the  mifery  of 
civil  diffention  ?  What  a  tale  the  following  of  the  fudden 
viciffitude  of  hatred  to  love,  between  contending  families  ? 
Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters,  and  coheirefs,  of  fir  Robert 
Mavelton,  gave  her  hand  to  fir  William,  foil  of  the  knight 
flain  by  her  father,  and  with  her  perfon  and  fortune  com- 
penfated  the  injury  done  by  her  houfe  to  that  of  Handfacre." 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-welt  of  Rudgeley,  clofe 
to  the  river  Trent,  Hand  the  church  and  village  of  Colwich. 
The  firft  is  very  ancient,  and  is  prebendal  to  the  cathedral 
of  Lichfield.  Here  are  feveral  tombs  in  memory  of  the 
Anfons,  anceltors  of  the  prefent  lord  Anfon  ;  alfo  of  the 
Wolfelys,  proprietors  of  Wolfely  park,  which  is  fituated 
on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Trent,  and  difplays  much  fine  and 
picturefque  fcenery.  Cannock  chace,  which  extends  to  the 
fouthward,  and  contains  an  area  of  nearly  forty  miles  fquare, 
was  formerly  a  foreft,  but  has  been  long  ftripped  of  its 
foliage,  and  is  now  a  heathy  wafte,  only  remarkable  for  the 
extenfive  profpeCts  it  affords,  and  for  its  richnefs  in  coal- 
mines. On  its  eaftern  boundary  is  Beaudefert  park,  the 
princely  feat  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  which  is  placed  on 
the  declivity  of  a  lofty  doping  eminence,  fheltered  on  all 
fides  by  "  beautiful  rifing  grounds,  embofomed  with  trees, 
and  commanding  in  front,  over  the  tops  of  far  fubjacent 
woods,  a  moft  extenfive  and  diverfified  view  ;  fo  that  it  well 
vindicates  the  propriety  of  its  name."  The  houfe  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  Thomas,  fecond 
lord  Paget.  It  is  a  handfome  ftructure  of  ftone,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  half  H,  and  has  been  of  late  years  greatly 
improved  by  its  noble  owner.  On  the  fummit  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  is  fituated,  may  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Britiih  poft,  called  Caftle-hill.  It  is  formed  by  two  deep 
ditches,  and  an  immenfe  rampart,  and  has  one  entrance  on 
the  eaft  and  another  on  the  weft.  Near  the  bafe  of  the  hill 
on  its  eaft  fide,  ftands  the  village  of  Fairwell,  the  church 
of  which  was  formerly  attached  to  a  priory  of  Benedictine 
nuns.  Originally  it  was  the  property  of  canons  regular,  or 
hermits,  but  at  the  requeft  of  feveral  of  the  brethren  it  was 
beftowed  on  the  nunnery  in  1140,  by  Roger  de  Clinton, 
bifhop  of  Lichfield,  who  further  endowed  it  with  confider- 
able  poflefiioiis.  King  Henry  II.  was  likewife  a  great  be- 
nefactor to  this  fociety.  Pennant's  Journey  from  Chefter 
to  London,  4to.  Lond.  1782.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Staffordlhire,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Stcbbing  Shaw,  B.  D. 
F.  S.  A.  vol.  i.  fol.  Lond.    1798. 

RUDHAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman; 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Sirgian. 

RUDI- 


RUD 


R  U  D 


RUDIARIUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  veteran  gladiator,  who 
had  got  a  difcharge  from  the  fervice. 

He  was  thus  called,  becaufe,  as  a  mark  of  difmifiion,  a 
rod  was  put  into  his  hands,  called  rudis  ;  which  fee. 

The  rudiarii  were  alfo  called  JpcBatores. 

RUDIMENTS,  Rudimexta,  the  firft  principles,  or 
grounds,  of  any  art  or  fcience,  called  alfo  the  elements 
thereof. 

RUDIS,  a   knotty,  rugged   Hick,    which   the    prsetor, 
among  the  Romans,  gave  the  gladiators,  as  a  mark  of  their 
'  >m  and  difmifiion. 

The  rudis  feems  to  have  been  bellowed  both  on  (laves  and 
freedmen ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  procured  for  the  former 
no  more  than  a  difcharge  from  any  farther  performance  in 
public,  upon  which  they  commonly  turned  lantfls,  fpending 
their  time  in  training  up  young  fencers  ;  but  the  latter,  who 
had  hired  themlelves  out  for  thefe  fliows,  were  reilored 
to  a  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  Kennet,  Rom.  Ant. 
p.  280. 

Henc:  the  Latin  phrafe,  rude  donare,  to  make  a  gla- 
diator free,  to  difcharge  him  from  fighting  any  more. 
They  were  hence  called  rudiarii,  and  had  a  cuftom  of  hang- 
ing up  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the  patron  of 
their  profeffion,  and  were  never  called  out  again  without  their 
confent. 

RUDISHEIM,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Rhingau,  celebrated  for  its  wine;  19  miles  W.  of 
Mentz. 

RUDKIOPING,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Langeland,  and  the  only  town  in 
the  ifland  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
corn  and  provifions.     N.  lat.  540  37'.     E.  long.  io°45'. 

RUDMAS  Day,  in  our  Old  Writers,  the  feaft  of  the 
Holy  Crofs.  There  are  two  of  thofe  feafts,  one  on  the 
third  of  May,  being  the  Invention  of  the  Crofs  ;  and  the 
other  the  fourteenth  of  September,  called  Holy  Rood-day, 
and  is  the  Exaltation  of  the  Crofs. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  rode,  i.  e.  crux, 
and  mafs-day,  i.  e.  feaft-day. 

RUDNA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hungary;  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Kemnit/. 

RUDNIK,  a  town  of  Servia  ;  40  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Jenibafar. 

RUDNIKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ;    15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wilna. 

RUDNIKZA,  atownof  European  Turkey,  in  Servia; 
46  miles  S.  of  Belgrade. 

RUDOLFSOWITZ,  a rni  :  :  he  lordfhip 

of  Plefz,  on  the  Biela;  three  miles  S.E.  of  Plefz. 

RUDOLFSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach  ;  five  miles  N.W.  of  Hof. 

RUDOLFWERTH,  Neustadtein,  or  Novomejlo, 
a  town  of  Auftria,  in   the   duchy   of  t  .  ,   fituated  on 

the  Gurk,  and  founded  in  the  year  13^5,  by  the  Auftrian 
archduke  Rodolph  IV.  privileged,  and  called  after  his  own 
name.  It  has  a  provolMhip  or  collegiate  church,  eredted 
in  the  year  1509,   four    01  and    two  convents. 

By  incurfions  of  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  ami  fixti 
centuries,  fucceffive   tires,   and   th  'his   town 

been  very  much  reduced  From  its  former  flourifhing  condi- 
tion ;  44  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pettau.  N.  lat.  45  52'.  E. 
long.  15-41'. 

RUDOLPHIA,  in  Botany,  a  lied  by  Will 

denow,  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the    Soc  ii  rata- 

forum  at  Berlin,  v.  3.  151,  is  named  in  honour  of  Charles 
Afmund  Rudolph,  a  German  phyfician,  1  lome 

botanical  obfervations.     Such  at  lcaft  is  the  account  of    1> 


Theis,  taken  probably  from  the  above  publication,  which 
we  have  not  feen.  The  genus  may  alfo  ferve  as  a  memorial  of 
John  Henry  Rudolph,  author  of  an  inaugural  differtation 
on  fuch  plants  of  the  Flora  Jenenfis,  as  belong  to  the  Poly- 
andria  Alonogynia  of  Linnaeus  ;   lee  Dryandr.  Bill.  Banks. 

v.  3.  161 Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  3.918.      Poiret    in  Lamarck 

Diet.  v.  6.  331. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacex,  Linn.     Leguminofa,  .lull. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  two-lipped.  Standard  of  the  corolla 
very  long,  lanceolate.  Stamens  all  connected.  Legume 
flat,  with  many  feeds. 

1.  R.  volubilis.  Twining  Rudolphia.  Willd.  n.  1. — 
"  Leaves  ovate,  pointed  ;  heart-fhaped  at  the  bale,  and 
fomewhat  peltate." — Native  of  very  lofty  mountains,  in  the 
Weft  Indian  ifland  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby, 
without  prickles,  twining  up  the  trunks  of  tree»  ;  its  b^rk 
black  and  warty  ;  the  young  branches  downy.  Leaves 
fimple,  alternate,  llalked,  rigid,  entire  ;  mining  on  the 
upper  fide  ;  downy  when  young.  Foolftalks  with  two  joints, 
channelled  between  them,  on  the  upper  fide.  Cluflers  fcat- 
tered,  thrice  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Flower -Jlalks  three 
together.      Flowers  fcarlet.      IVilldenow. 

2.  R.  peltata.  Peltate  Rudolphia.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Ery- 
thrina  planililiqua  ;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  993.  Corallodendron 
folio  fingulari  oblongo,  liliqua  plana  ;  Plum.  Ic.  92.  t.  102. 
f.  I.) — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped, 
peltate. — Native  of  Hifpaniola.  Willdenow  afferts  this  to 
be  diftindt  from  the  foregoing.  The  common  Jlower-Jlalk, 
as  reprefented  by  Plumier,  is  a  foot  and  half  long,  racemofe 
at  the  extremity. 

M.  Poiret  reduces  to  this  genus  the  Butea  of  Koenig, 
and  we  heartily  wifh  we  could  follow  him,  in  order  to  get 
rid  ot  a  name  fo  abfurd  and  reprehenlible  in  its  original  ap- 
plication ;  fee  Plaso  and  Butea.  We  fear  however  that 
neither  the  character  of  the  legumes,  nor  the  habits  of  the 
plants,  will  fupport  fuch  a  mcafure. 

RUDOLPHINE  Tables.  See  Catalogue  of  the 
Stars. 

RUDOLSTADT,  or  Rudelstadt,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Schwartzburg  Rudol- 
fladt,  from  which  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Schwartzburg 
deri/es  its  title,  fituated  on  the  Saal ;  24  miles  S.E.  of 
Erfurt.      N.  lat.  5!0  40'.      E.  long.  1 1°  19'. 

RUDRA,  in  Mythology,  a  name  of  the  Hindoo  deity 
Siva.  In  fome  of  their  theogonical  books,  Siva,  in  the 
form  of  Rudra,  is  made  to  fpring  from  a  wrinkle  in  the 
forehead  of  Brahma,  with  five  heads  and  ten  arms,  as  he  is  re- 
prefented in  the  plates  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  When  five- 
i  J,  he  is  named  Pancha-muki.  (See  that  article. )  Rudra 
is  i;:id  to  have  thus  fprung  into  a  new  form,  to  enable  Brahma 
to  people  the  world  with  fuitable  inhabitants ;  his  earlier 
efforts  having  been  productive  of  a  refractory  race.  (See 
Muni.)  The  name  of  Rudra  is  generally  applicable  to  Siva, 
in  his  character  of  Fate  and  Defliny,  and  of  Time.  Under 
the  article  Mahakala  he  is  called  Kal-Agni-Rudra,  in- 
terpreted Time,  Fire,  Fate,  and  defignative  of  hi.  dellruc- 
tive  energies.  (See  Kai.-agni-kudra.)  In  the  Inftituti 
Menu,  (fee  Menu,)  the  "eleven  Rudras"  are  mentioned, 
but  it  lias  not  been  explained  what  that  number  efpecially 
adverts  to.  Rudra  is  underllood  to  be  the  deity  of  pregnant 
women,  as  is  his  confort,  known  aslueh  in  her  charaa 
Rudri,  or  Rudrani.  (See  RuDRANI.)  He  is  alio  called  the 
god   of  tears  and  lamentation  :   Inn  the 

lord    of    punifhment,     and    thereby    culling     thefe    reHilts. 
tunes   lie    is  called  Maha  Rudra,  or   the  great  Rudra. 
Tin    occurs  in  an  extract  in  the  article  K.A.M  \. 

RUDRANI,    or  Rudki,  is  a  name   and  form   of  the 

goddefs 


RUE 


RUE 


goddefs  Parvati,  confidered  then  as  the  fakti  or  energy 
of  her  lord  Siva,  in  his  form  of  Rudra.  ( See  thofe  feveral 
articles;  alfo  R.AUDRI.)  In  this  character  ihe  is  fometimes 
called  the  patronefs  of  pregnant  women.  (See  Idita, 
Ilita,  andlnTHYA.)  She  is  invoked  under  the  appellation 
of  "  Rudrani  the  beloved  of  Siva,"  in  the  article  Lakshmi 
of  this  work. 

RUDSTAKES,  in  Agriculture,  a  provincial  term  ap- 
plied to  the  itakes  to  which  cattle  are  tied  in  the  ftall. 

RUDTSDORF,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Chrudim  ;   nine  miles  E.  of  Leutmifchl. 

RUE,  Pierre  de  la,  in  Biography,  an  ecclefiaftical 
compofer  in  the  firft  (lage  of  correct  counterpoint.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Jofquin,  and  one  of  the  compofrrs  for 
the  papal  chapel  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  who 
reigned  from  147 1  to  1484.  De  la  Rue,  or  as  he  is  called 
by  writers  in  Latin,  Petrus  Platenfis,  was  one  of  the  molt 
voluminous  compofers  of  this  early  period.  What  country 
gave  him  birth,  is  now  difficult  to  afcertain  ;  Walther  calls 
him  a  Netherlander  ;  Glareanus,  a  Frenchman  ;  others  fup- 
pofe  him  to  have  been  a  Spaniard.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  he  was  in  high  favour  with  prince  Albert,  and  princefs 
Ifabella,  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  that  a  work  under  his  name 
was  publifhed  at  Antwerp,  with  this  title  :  "  El  Parnaffo 
Efpanol  de  Madrigales  y  Villancicos  a  quatro,  cinco  y  feis 
voces  ;"  beiides  maifes  and  motets  to  Latin  words  ;  and  that 
he  was  a  very  learned  contrapuntift. 

Many  of  his  compofitions  for  the  church  are  flill  extant 
in  the  mufeum  collection  of  mafles  and  motets,  fome  of  which 
were  publifhed  as  early  as  the  year  1503,  immediately  after 
the  invention  of  mufical  types. 

Rue,  Charles  de  la,  a  learned  French  Benedictine 
monk,  was  born  at  Corbie,  in  Picardy,  in  the  year 
1684.  He  took  the  vows  at  the  age  of  19,  in  the 
abbey  of  Meaux,  having  already  given  evidence  that  he 
pofleffed  a  ftudious  difpofition,  by  the  progrefs  which  he 
had  made  in  the  languages,  and  in  the  belles  lettres.  In 
17 1 2  the  learned  Montfaucon  admitted  him  into  his  friend- 
(hip,  became  the  guide  of  his  fludies,  and  freely  communi- 
cated to  him  the  flores  of  knowledge  which  he  poffeffed. 
So  well  did  the  pupil  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  advantages,  that 
he  foon  became  a  very  ufeful  afliftant  to  his  mailer  in  his 
learned  labours.  In  17 13,  Montfaucon  had  publifhed  the 
remains  of  Origen's  "  Hexapla,"  and  de  la  Rue  was  fixed 
on  to  give  a  complete  edition  of  that  learned  father's  works, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hexapla.  In  1733  he  publifhed 
the  two  firlt  volumes,  with  proper  prolegomena,  and  many 
ufeful  as  well  as  very  learned  notes.  The  other  volumes 
were  publifhed  by  his  nephew  Vincent,  whom  he  had  affoci- 
ciated  with  himfelf  in  his  work,  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
which  happened  in  1739.  The  manner  in  which  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  this  great  work  were  executed,  fhews 
that  the  nephew  was  fully  adequate  to  the  talk  confided  to 
him.  This  edition  is  entitled  "  Origenis  Opera  omnia, 
qua;  Groece  vel  Latine  extant,  et  ejus  nomine  circumferentur, 
ex  variis  Editionibuset  Codicibus  Colle&a,  recenfita,  Latine 
verfa  at  Annotationibus  illullrata."  Vincent  de  la  Rue  died 
in  the  year  1762.      Moreri. 

Rue,  in  Botany.     See  Ruta. 

Rue,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  ruta  graveolens,  or  com- 
mon rue,  has  a  ftrong,  ungrateful  odour,  and  a  bitter,  hot, 
penetrating  tafte  ;  the  leaves  are  fo  acrid  as  to  irritate  and 
inflame  the  {kin,  if  they  be  much  handled  ;  and  in  its  natural 
and  uncultivated  (late,  it  is  faid  to  poflefs  thefe  qualities 
more  powerfully.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  both  by  water 
and  rectified  fpirit,  but  more  powerfully  by  the  latter.  On 
.^nfpill'ating  the  fpirituous  tin&ure,  very  little  of  its  flavour 


rifes  with  the  menftruum  ;  moll  of  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
rue  being  concentrated  in  the  extraft.  In  diflillat  on  with 
water,  an  elfential  oil  feparates,  which  is  ot  a  yello.vifh  or 
brownifh  colour,  a  moderately  acrid  talte,  and  penetrating 
fmell ;  the  decodtion,  infpiflated,  yields  a  moderately  >varm, 
pungent,  and  bittenlh  extract.  The  feeds  and  capfules 
contain  more  oil  than  the  leaves.  From  the  experiments  of 
Beaune  it  appears,  that  the  recent  plant  contains  but  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil  :  thus,  from  21  lbs.  of  the  leaves 
he  fcarcely  obtained  a  drachm,  while  10  lbs.  of  the  feeds 
yielded  two  ounces. 

Rue  was  much  ufed  by  the  ancients,  who  afcribed  to  it 
many  excellent  qualities.  Hippocrates  commends  it  as  a 
refolvent  and  diuretic,  and  attributes  to  it  the  power  of  refill- 
ing contagion,  and  the  action  of  other  kinds  of  poifons  ;  fo 
that  it  was  employed  with  this  intention  by  Mithridates  (fee 
Plin.  N.  Hilt.  1.  28.  c.  8. )  :  this  quality,  though  allowed  by 
Boerhaave,  is  now  generally  difcredited.  (Cullen's  Mat. 
Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  365.)  According  to  Bergius,  it  is  "  akxi- 
teria,  pellens,  emmenagoga,  fudorifera,  rubefaciens."  It  is, 
however,  acknowledged  to  be  a  powerful  aftringent,  and, 
like  other  medicines  of  the  fetid  kind,  to  poflefs  attenuating, 
deobflruent,  and  antifpafmodic  powers,  and  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  phlegmatic  habits,  or  weak  and  hyflerical  conlli- 
tutions,  buffering  from  retarded  or  obttrutted  fecretions.  A 
ftrong  infulion  of  it,  exhibited  per  anum,  has  been  found  of 
great  fervice  in  relieving  the  convulfions  of  infants,  arifing 
from  flatulenca  and  other  iirteflinal  irritations.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  fome  as  a  tea,  and  alfo  externally  in  difcutient  and 
antifeptic  fomentations.  Among  the  common  people,  the 
leaves  are  fometimes  taken  with  treacle,  on  an  empty  ito- 
mach,  as  anthelmintic.  A  conferve,  made  by  beating  the 
frefh  leaves  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  is  the 
molt  commodious  form  for  ufing  the  herb  in  fubilance.  The 
dofe  of  the  powdered  leaves  may  be  from  grs.  xv  to  yjj, 
given  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  oleum  ruta,  and  extrac- 
tum  rutiz  graveolentis.  The  "  oleum  hevbae  florefcentis 
rutre"  of  the  Dublin  pharmacopeia,  or  oil  of  rue,  is  pro- 
cured in  the  quantity  of  59  grains  of  oil  from  2  I  pounds 
of  rue,  which  oil  has  the  ftrong  ungrateful  odour  and 
tafle  of  the  plant.  When  recently  drawn  the  colour  is 
yellow,  but  by  age  it  deepens  to  a  brown,  and  depofits  a 
brownifh  refinous  fedimeut.  It  congeals  at  40^  Fahren- 
heit. This  oil  is  Itimulant,  and  antifpafmodic  :  it  is 
fometimes  given  in  hylleria,  and  the  convuliive  affec- 
tions of  infants  attendant  on  dentition,  and  is  fometime-. 
ufed  as  a  rubefacient  in  palfy.  The  dole  is  from  ill  ij  to 
lit  v<  triturated  with  fugar  or  mucilage.  The  "  extractum 
foliorum  rutae  graveolentis,"  Edin.  "  extractum  foliorum 
rutx,"  Dub.,  or  extract  of  rue,  is  prepared  by  the  former 
difpenfatory  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extract,  and  by  the 
latter,  like  other  fimple  extracts  :  and  by  whichever  pro- 
cefs  it  is  prepared,  it  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  acrid 
tafle.  The  medicinal  properties  are  different  from  thofe 
of  the  plant,  the  llimulant  and  narcotic  powers  of  which 
depend  on  the  volatile  oil  it  contains,  which  is  diflipated 
during  the  infpifiation  of  the  extradl.  The  dofe  is 
from  grs.  x  to  3j,  in  pills.  Lewis.  Woodville.  Thomp- 
fon. 

Rue,  Dog's.     See  Scrophulaiua. 

Rue,  Goat's.     See  Gaxega. 

Rue,  Meadow.     See  Thalictrum. 

The  leaves  of  meadow-rue,  mixed  with  other  greens,  are 
fomewhat  laxative,  according  to  Dodonseus  ;  but  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  is  more  fo,  and  may  be  well  fubitituted  for 
rhubarb. 

Rue, 


RUE 


RUE 


Rue,  Wall,  or  White  maidenhair,  ruta  muraria,  a  fpecies 
of  afplenium  ;  which  fee. 

This  plant  is  found  growing*  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls 
in  various  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  gathered  for  me- 
dicinal ufe  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  cultivated  in  gardens  fo  as 
to  grow  to  advantage,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  more  of  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  capillary  herbs  mentioned  in  the 
Difpenfatory,  and  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the  reft  of  the 
maiden-hairs  ;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  pectoral  decoftions  and 
diuretic  apozems. 

Rue,   Wild  AJfyrian.      See  Peganum. 

Its  virtues  agree  with  the  garden  rue,  but  it  is  more  acri- 
monious. 

Rue,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somrr.e,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Abbeville  ;  12  miles  N.W.  of  Abbeville.  The  place  con- 
tains 1346,  and  the  canton  9736  inhabitants,  on  a  territory 
of  3325  kiliometres,  in  16  communes.  The  chief  trade  of 
this  town  is  in  fifti,  (beep,  wool,  horfes,  and  cattle. 

Rue,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
which  runs  into  the  Severn,  three  miles  S.  of  Wellbpool. — 
Alfo,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Dordogne,  near 
Bort. 

Rue  Rww,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Fri- 
burg,  capital  of  a  bailiwick  ;    10  miles  W.  of  Gruyeres. 

RUEBLAND,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ;  fix 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Spital. 

RUECCO,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Carniola,  and  runs  into 
the  fea  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Trieite,  pafiing  during  its 
fliort  courfe  through  immenfe  rocks. 

RUEDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  ; 
11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leon — Alfo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon  ;    16  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid. 

RUEDOCK.     See  Ruadock. 

RUELLE,  a  French  term,  formerly  introduced  into  our 
language,  is  a  diminutive  of  rue,Jlreet,  and  fignifies,  literally, 
little  Jlreet. 

'  Its  ufe,  among  us,  was  for  an  alcove,  or  other  genteel 
apartment,  where  the  ladies  receive  vifits  either  in  bed  or  up. 
The  poets  go  reading  their  works  from  ruelle  to  ruelle,  to 
befpeak  the  approbation  and  interett  of  the  ladies.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  difufed. 

RUELLIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  Plumicr's,  named  in 
honour  of  a  French  phyfician  and  botanift,  Dr.  John  Ruelle, 
who  publifhed,  in  1 536,  a  treatife  "  De  Natura  Stirpium," 
chiefly  a  trnnflation  of  Diofcorides,  which  is  celebrated  by 
Plumier  for  the  excellence  of  its  latinity.  Ruelle,  though 
phyfician  to  Francis  I.,  quitted  the  profefiion  of  phyfic,  and 
entered  into  the  church.  He  died  a  canon  of  Paris,  in  1537. 
—  Plum.  Gen.  12.  t.  2.  Linn.  Gen.  324.  Schreb.  423. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.362.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  4.  56.  Purfh  420.  Brown.  Prodr.  477.  Dill. 
Elth.  t.  248  and  249.  Jul!'.  103.  Lamarck  DicL  v.  6.  337. 
Ulultr.  t.  550.  Gaertn.  t.  54.— Clafs  and  order,  Didy- 
namia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pcrfonatt,  Linu.  Acanthi, 
Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  permanent, 
divided,  more  or  lefs  deeply,  into  i\sn  linear,  acute,  ilraight, 
equal,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fomewhat 
irregular  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  dilated  and  inclining  ; 
limb  live-cleft,  fpreading,  obtufe  ;  the  two  upper  (egments 
moll  reflexed.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  fhorler  than  the  co- 
rolla, fituated  in  the  dilated  part  of  the  tube,  approaching 
each  other,  and  connedted,  in  pairs  ;  anthers  fcarcely  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  tube,  each  with  two  parallel,  iimple  cells. 
Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  rouudifh  ;  ftyle  tliread-fhapcd,  the 
length  of  the  ilamens  ;  lliguia  in  two  acute  fegmenu,  the 
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lowermoft  involute.  Peric.  Capfule  nearly  cylindrical, 
pointed  at  each  end,  almoft  feflile,  of  two  cells,  and  two 
valves,  feparating  by  the  elafticity  of  their  taper  bafe.  Par- 
tition contrary  to  the  valves,  and  combined  with  them. 
Seeds  feveral,  roundifh,  comprefled,  each  fubtended  by  an 
awl-fhaped,  afcending  prop. 

Efl".  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep,  equal  fegments.  Corolla 
fomewhat  beli-fhaped,  (lightly  irregular.  Stamens  approxi- 
mated in  pairs.  Anthers  of  two  parallel  cells.  Capfule  of 
two  elaftic  valves,  and  two  cells  ;  partition  from  the  centre 
of  each  valve.      Seeds  feveral,  with  awl-fhaped  props. 

This  genus  has  generally  been  fuppoled,  by  botanifts  of 
the  Linnian  fchool,  to  differ  from  Jujlicia,  merely  in  having 
four  ftamens  inftead  of  two.  The  elaftic  bivalve  capfule, 
with  props  to  the  feeds,  was  conlidered  as  common  to  both, 
and  very  juftly  ;  though  a  few  fpecies  have  been  admitted, 
in  which  thefe  characters  are  altogether  wanting,  as  R.  hal- 
famea  and  uliginofa. 

Mr.  Brown  has  inveftigated  Ruellia  with  no  lefs  care  than 
Justicia,  fee  that  article  ;  for  indeed  a  ftudent  of  tropical 
plants  could  not  fail  foon  to  difcover,  that  he  was  able  to 
proceed  but  a  very  little  way,  without  underltanding  thefe 
genera,  and  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  The  able  bo- 
tanift juft  mentioned  feparates  from  Ruellia  all  fpecies  that 
have  only  two  feeds  in  each  cell,  fuch  as  R.  intrufa  of  Vahl, 
and  the  Linnxan  Jujlicia gangetica  ;  and  even  thefe,  he  thinks, 
require  fubdivifion.  Others  are  to  be  removed  on  account 
of  their  feparate  partition,  unconnected  with  the  valves  of 
the  capfule,  like  R.  Blechum,  &c.  R.  deprejja  belongs,  it 
feems,  to  a  different  natural  order. 

The  number  of  fpecies,  which  in  Willdenow  is  46,  be- 
comes thus  greatly  reduced.  In  the  new  edition  of  Hort. 
Kew.  eleven  are,  under  Mr.  Brown's  infpedtion,  enumerated, 
two  of  them  not  among  Willdenow's.  Four  more  are  de- 
fcribed  in  his  own  Prodromus,  from  New  Holland.  To  all 
thefe  reptans  of  Forfter,  and  probably  fecunda  of  Vahl,  are 
to  be  aflbciated,  nor  is  it  fuppofed  that  feveral  more  fpecies 
may  not  be  found.  We  fhall  exhibit  thefe  acknowledged 
ones  (only  omitting  ringens ;  fee  Hvguophila,)  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  genus,  feveral  of  them  being  much  recom- 
mended by  their  beauty.  Unfortunately  they  moftly  re- 
quire the  heat  of  a  ftove,  a  few  only  will  fucceed  with  the 
proteftion  of  a  green-houfe,  in  this  country.  They  are 
generally  perennial  herbs  ;  fometimes  fbrubby. 

1.  R.  evata.  Ovate-leaved  Ruellia.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3. 
38.  t.  254.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  1. — Leaves  feflile,  ellip- 
tic-oblong, acute  at  each  end,  entire,  villous.  Flowers 
axillary,  ternate,  nearly  feflile.  Stem  decumbent. — Native 
of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  tranfmitted  to  the  botanic 
garden  at  Madrid.  The  late  marchionefs  of  Bute  fent  it  to 
Kew  in  1800.  This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous,  ftove-plant, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  root  is  fibrous.  Stems 
fcarcely  a  fpan  long,  obfeurely  quadrangular,  leafy,  hairy  ; 
proftrate  at  the  hale  ;  afcending  at  the  extremity.  Leaves 
•ppofite,  near  two  inches  long,  foft,  downy  and  fringed. 
Floivers  about  the  top  of  the  Item,  large,  longer  than  the 
upper  leaves,  deep  blue  with  a  white  tube.  Stigma,  accord- 
ing  to  Cavanillcs,   fpatulate,  undivided. 

2.  R.Jrepens.  Whorled  Ruellia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  885. 
Mant.  422.  Willd.  n.  c.  Ait.  n.  2.  Purfh  11.  1.  (R.  lire- 
pens,  capitulis  comofis  ;  Dill.  Elth.  330.  t.  249.) — Leaves 
(talked,  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Stalks  three-flowered,  very 
fhort.  Stem  creft.  Native  of  North  America.  On  dry 
hills,  in  (hady  woods,  from  Virginia  to  Carolina,  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  Purjh.  Stem  fquare,  with  a  few  fbort 
branches.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  roughifh  with  fhort 
fcattered  hairs.     Floivers  large,  pale  blue,  making  two  or 
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fhree  apparent  whorls,  from  the  upper  leaves.  BraHeas 
lanceolate,  fringed,  rifing  above  the  calyx,  whofe  fegments 
are  awl-fhaped,  very  narrow,  and  hairy,  rather  longer  than 
the  ripe  capfule. 

3.  R.  patula.  Spreading  Ruellia.  Jacq.  Mifc.  2.  358. 
t.  119.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  3. — Leaves  ltalked,  ovate, 
entire,  very  obtufe,  downy.  Flowers  ternate,  nearly  feflile. 
Stem  much  branched,  fpreading.  Capfule  above  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  imported 
by  fir  J.  Banlc6,  in  1777.  This  is  a  fhrubby  fpecies,  flower- 
ing copioufly  in  the  ftove,  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  leaves 
are  fhorter  and  broader  than  in  the  foregoing,  rounded,  and 
fomewhat  heart-fhaped.  Flowers  light  blue.  Calyx  fmall. 
The  whole  plant  is  finely  downy. 

4.  R.  laclea.     White  Mexican  Ruellia.     Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3. 

28.   t.    255.     Willd.    n.  9.      Ait.  n.  4 Leaves    (talked, 

ovate,  fringed,  flightly  toothed.  Stalks  about  three-flowered, 
very  fhert.  Stem  woolly,  eredt.  Capfule  fhorter  than  the 
calyx.  —  Native  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  difperfed  from  the 
garden  of  Madrid,  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  proves 
a  tolerably  hardy  green-houfe  plant,  flowering  in  fummer. 
The  Jlem  is  herbaceous,  eredt,  a  foot  high,  fquare,  covered 
with  long,  denfe,  woollv  hairs.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  two  broad.  Flowers  of  a  pale  blueifh-white,  the 
central  one  without  bracleas.  Segments  of  the  calyx  hairy, 
very  long  and  (lender. 

5.  R.  clandeflina.  Covert- flowering  Ruellia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  88c.  Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  11.  5.  (R.  capfulis  tereti- 
bus  ;  Dill.  Elth.  328.  t.  248.) — Leaves  ftalked,  oblong, 
obtufe,  fomewhat  toothed  ;  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Stalks 
three-flowered,  rather  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Capfule 
nearly  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Bar- 
badoes  and  Santa  Cruz.  A  perennial  itove  plant,  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguft,  but  feldom  cultivated.  The  root  con- 
fifts  of  many  long,  thick,  flefhy  fibres.  Stem  a  fpan  high, 
clothed  with  numerous,  large,  undulating  leaves.  Flowers 
large,  blue,  on  (lender  elongated  ltalks.  Cal\x  linear  and  very 
narrow,  fcarcely  above  half  the  length  of  the  capfule,  which 
is  obfcurely  quadrangular  when  ripe,  containing  a  great 
number  of  flat,  downy  feeds,  bordered  with  a  white  mem- 
brane. The  corolla  o^  the  earliell  flowers  is  faid  to  be  fmall 
and  imperfeft. 

6.  R.  paniculata.  Panicled  Ruellia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  885. 
Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  6.  (Speculum  veneris  majus,  impa- 
tiens  ;  Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  158.  t.  100.  f.  2.) — Leaves  ovate, 
pointed,  rough,  entire.  Stalks  manv-flowered,  forked,  di- 
varicated, longer  than  the  leaves.  Upper  fegment  of  the 
calyx  rather  the  broadeft.  Native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 
Sloane  fpeaks  of  it  as  common  about  Kingfton  in  Jamaica, 
growing  among  bufhes.  Miller  and  Linnaeus  cultivated  this 
plant,  and  it  may  be  met  with  fometimes  in  ftoves,  flower- 
ing in  fummer.  The  habit  is  fomewhat  fhrubby,  and  the 
herbage  hoary.  Leaves  copious,  from  two  to  four  inches 
long,  on  (talks  about  half  their  length.  Flower-Jlalks  axil- 
lary, chiefly  about  the  upper  part  of  the  (tern,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  the  leaves,  fo  as  to  give  the  whole  plant  a  pani- 
cled appearance.  Bracleas  oblong,  obtufe.  Each  flower 
is  nearly  feflile,  of  a  bright  light  blue,  with  a  long  (lender 
tube.  Segments  of  the  calyx  hifpid,  linear,  very  narrow, 
one  of  them  twice  as  broad  as  The  relt.  Sloane  fays  the 
tapfule  throws  out  the  feeds  with  violence,  when  it  is  either 
touched  or  wetted  at  the  end. 

7.  R.  tuberofa.  Tuberous-rooted  Ruellia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  885.  Willd.  n.  19.  Ait.  n.  7.  (Gentianella  fiore 
civ-uleo,  integro  vafculo  feminali  ex  humidi  contatlu  impa- 
tiente  ;  Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  149.  t.  95.  f.  I.) — Leaves  ovate- 
swedge-Jhaped,   crenate.      Flower-italks   deeply-three-cleft. 


Stem  fimple. — Native  of  Jamaica,  in  bulhy  places  near 
Kingfton,  flowering  after  the  rainy  feafon.  The  perennial 
root  confifts  of  many  long  flefhy  knobs.  Stem  ereft,  herba- 
ceous, a  foot  high,  a  little  hairy.  Leaves  fpreading,  mi- 
nutely and  fparii.'gly  hairy,  each  tapering  down  into  a  long 
footftalk.  Flower-flalks  (lender,  axillary,  folitary,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves.  Calyx  very  long  and  (lender,  rough  with 
clofe  bridles.  Corolla  large,  of  a  fine  blue.  Capfule  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ;  we  do  not  perceive  it  to  be  more  an- 
gular than  that  of  R.  clandeflina,  though  Dillenius  indicates 
the  contrary.      Seeds  numerous. 

8.  R.  btjlora.  Two -flowered  Ruellia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
886.  Willd.  n.  21.  Ait.  n.  8.  (R.  oblongifolia  ;  Mi- 
chaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  23  ?  Purfh  n.  2  ?) — "  Flowers  in 
pairs,  feflile. — Native  of  Carolina,  from  whence  it  was  fent 
to  Kew,  in  1765,  by  Mr.  John  Cree.  It  is  kept  in  the 
greenhoufe,  being  an  herbaceous  perennial,  flowering  in 
July.  We  have  feen  no  authentic  fpecimen,  nor  have  we 
any  further  knowledge  ot  this  fpecies  than  what  occurs  in 
Linnaeus.  R.  oblongifolia  of  Michaux,  fufpe&ed  by  Mr. 
Purfh  to  be  the  fame  plant,  is  defcribed  as  "  afcending,  all 
over  minutely  and  denlely  downy,  with  erect.,  nearly  feflile, 
obovate-oblong  leaves,  and  mottly  folitary _y?cuvr.r."  Purfh 
adds  that  "  the  bracleas  are  the  length  of  the  calyx,  whofe 
thread-fhaped  fegments  are  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla." He  adds  that  it  grows  "  in  fandy  pine  woods  of 
Georgia,  flowering  in  June  and  July,"  and  that  "  the  flowers 
are  a  yellowifh-bluc,"  a  colour  not  very  intelligible  to  us  ; 
but  the  author  only  law  them  dried. 

9.  R.  ocymoides.  Brafil-leaved  Ruellia.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  5. 
9.  t.  416.  Ait.  Hort,  Kew.  Epit.  373. — Stem  branched, 
erect.  Leaves  ovate,  obtule,  entire  ;  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  axillary,  ternate.  Bradteas  ovate.  Calyx  tubu- 
lar at  the  bafe. — Native  of  Mexico  ;  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
den of  Madrid,  and  introduced  at  Kew  in  1798.  It  is 
biennial,  flowering  in  the  ltove  from  July  to  September,  and 
may  perhaps  be  perennial  in  its  native  country.  The  flem  is 
about  fix  inches  high,  branched  from  the  bottom,  fomewhat 
downy  like  the  relt  of  the  plant.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  long 
ltalks,  concave  ;  dark  green  above  ;  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  feflile,  with  an  ovate  ftalked  braiJea  at  the  bafe  of 
each.  Calyx  with  a  perceptible  tube,  though  much  (horter 
than  the  lalt  ;  its  fegments  awl-fliaped,  rather  unequal.  Co- 
rolla pale  blue,  with  a  white  tube. 

10.  R.  formnfa.  Large  Scarlet  Ruellia.  Ait.  n.  10. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  610.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1400. — Leaves  ftalked, 
ovate,  entire,  dmvny  on  both  fides.  Stalks  axillary,  alter- 
nate, very  long,  with  few  flowers.  Corolla  fomewhat  rin- 
gent.  Native  of  Brafil.  Said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  by  fir  Charles  Cotton,  in  1808.  It  proves  a  great 
ornament  to  our  ftoves,  which  are  decorated  all  fummer  long 
with  its  very  large  and  fplendid  fcarlet_/?!Jw<7V.  The  flem  is 
in  lome  degree  fhrubby,  erctt,  three  or  tour  feet  high,  iquare, 
finely  hairy,  as  well  as  the  relt  of  the  herbage,  whofe  colour 
is  a  greyifli-green.  Flower-flalks  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as 
the  leaves.  Segments  of  the  calyx  deep  and  linear.  Lobes 
of  the  corolla  emarginate.  Capfule  obovate,  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  lenticular,  rough.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  the  macrophylla  of  Vahl's  Symbolx,  v.  2.  72. 
t.  39,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  is  no  Ruellia,  having 
but  two  feeds  in  each  cell,  and  Itill  generically  different,  as 
he  thinks  from  R.  intrufa,  &c.  mentioned  in  our  introductory 
part  of  this  article. 

11.  R.  ftdgida.  Lefler  Scarlet  Ruellia.  Ait.  n.  II. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  527.  —  Leaves  ltalked,  ovate,  pointed, 
crenate,  hairy.  Tufts  many- flowered,  on  long  axillary 
(talks.     Corolla  fomewhat  ringent,  with  a  nearly  cylindrical 
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tube. — Native  of  the  Welt  Indies.  It  made  a  part  of  a 
fine  collection  of  (love  plants,  brought  over  by  the  late 
much-lamented  carl  of  Seaforth,  and  given  by  his  lordfhip 
to  A.  B.  Lambert,  efq.  This  plant  fi'.it  flowered  in  Mr. 
Lambert's  (love,  in  June,  1807.  Its  habit  i5  fhrubbv. 
Leaves  different  from  the  lalt,  in  being  crenate  and  wavy. 
Flowers  remarkably  abundant,  their  Italics  affembled  in  a 
corymbofe  manner.  Corolla  of  a  rich  orange-fcarlet,  but 
fcarcely  one-third  the  fize  of  the  R.formofa.  Seeds  with  .1 
white  border. 

12.  R.  fecunda.  Yellow  Ruellia.  "  V'ahl.  Symb.  v.  3. 
84."  Willd.  n.  36. — "  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  hcart- 
fhaped,  entire,  villous.  Cluiters  axillary,  turned  one  way." 
— Native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  Herbage  downy.  Leaves 
ftalked,  an  inch  long,  obtufe  ;  the  younger  ones  hoary,  ra- 
ther pointed.  Fooijlalks  widely  fpreading,  fcarcely  fhorter 
than  the  leaves.  Clujlers  almoit  a  fpan  long  ;  the  partial 
flower-ltalks  (hort  and  diltant.  BraSeas  fetaceous,  (till 
fhorter.  Calyx  hairy.  Corolla  fmooth,  yellow,  an  inch 
long.  Germen  villous  and  hoary.  Vahl.  Mr.  Brown,  not 
having  perhaps  inveitigated  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies,  has 
marked  its  genus  as  doubtful. 

13.  R.  reptans.  Creeping  Ruellia.  Forft.  Prodr.  44. 
Willd.  n.  37.—"  Leaves  ftalked,  ovate,  obtufe,  bluntly 
ferrated.  Flower-ilalks  terminal,  fomewhat  fpiked."—  Na- 
tive of  the  ifland  of  Tanna.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen, 
but  Mr.  Brown  has  afcertaincd  this  to  be  a  true  Ruellia. 

14.  R.  aujlralis.  Southern  Ruellia.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6. 
62.  t.  586.  f.  1.  Brown  11.  1. — Flowers  axillary,  nearly 
feflilc,  folitary  or  ternate.  Segments  of  the  calyx  awl- 
fhaped,  ro:  gh,  feparate  to  the  bafe.  Leaves  ftalked,  ellip- 
tic-oblong, entire,  fmooth.  Stem  diffufe. — Native  of  New 
South  Wales,  from  whence  we  received  fpecimens  from  Dr. 
White  in  1792.  Mr.  Brown  has  alfo  obferved  it  in  the  tro- 
pical part  of  New  Holland.  The  firm  is  of  humble  growth, 
rather  fhrubby,  more  or  lefs  diffufe,  branched,  flender, 
quadrangular,  fmooth.  Leaves  moit  crowded  towards  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  fmall,  hardly  an  inch  long  ;  paler  be- 
neath. Tube  of  the  corolla  not  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
its  limb  dilated  and  fpreading,  with  rounded,  entire,  nearly 
uniform  fegments.  We  know  nothing  of  the  colour.  The 
figure  in  Cavanilles  is  not  charadteriltic.  Its  flowers  are 
much  too  fmall  in  the  limb.     The  name  too  is  faulty. 

15.  R.  pumilio.  Dwarf  Ruellia.  Brown  n.  2. — "  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  nearly  feflile.  BraCteas  minute.  Calyx 
fmooth,  tubular  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  narrow-oblong,  ob- 
tufe. Stem  diffufe." — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port 
Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 

16.  R.  acaulis.     Humble  Ruellia.     Brown  n.  3 "Stem 

fhort.  Leaves  oblong-wedge-fhapcd,  obtufe.  Stalks  axil- 
lary, fingle-flowercd,  feveral  times  longer  than  the  capfule. 
Calyx  nearly  fmooth,  without  brafteas." — Gathered  by 
fir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  the  tropical  region 
of  New  Holland. 

17.  R.  bradeata.  Bractcated  Ruellia.  Brown  n.  4. — 
"  Flowers  axillary.  Brafteas  leafy,  large,  deciduous. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  elongated  ;  its  limb  nearly  equal.  Cap- 
fule with  a  taper  bafe.  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptical.  Stem 
erecL" — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland. 

By  a  miftake,  as  we  prefumc,  R.  ringens  of  Linnius  is 
retained  as  fuch  in  Hort.  Kcw.  without  any  remark,  and 
even  with  the  erroneous  fynonym,  which  is  directed  to  be 
flruck  out  in  Me  Brown's  Prodromus,  479,  where  the  plant 
in  queftion  makes  a  new  genus.      See  HyqroPHILA. 

Mr.  Pnrfh  has  three  North  American  fpecies,  befides 
thofe   to    which  we  have   adverted  above,    called    hybrida, 


eiliofa,  and  the  bumiflrata  of  Michaux.  Thefe  we  dare  not 
admit,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  that  their  generic  cha- 
racters have  been  critically  examined  by  any  body  ;  at 
lead  not  with  a  reference  to  the  above  limitations  of 
R  uellia. 

RUEMANNSFELDEN.in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia ;   36  miles  E.  of  Ratifbon. 

RUENGAS,  a  country  of  Africa,  S.  of  Monoemugi, 
about  S.  lat.  70. 

RUERLOO,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  county  of 
Zutphen  ;   4  miles  W.  of  Borckdoe. 

RUESCAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre- 
nada ;    15  miles  E.  of  Almeria. 

RUESTA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  on  the  Ara- 
gOH  ;   24  miles  W.  of  Jaca. 

RVEUTZENDORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria  j  4  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Entzerftorff. 

RUFF,  or  Ruffle,  in  Military  Language,  a  beat  on 
the  drum.  Lieutenant-generals  have  three  ruffles,  major- 
generals  two,  brigadiers  and  governors  one,  astheypafsby 
the  regiment,  guard,   &c.      See  Drum. 

Rvi'V-trees.      See  KooF-trees. 

RUFFACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ;   8  miles  S.  of  Colmar. 

RUFFE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  cernua, 
or  fmall  gilded  pearch,  a  fifh  common  in  oiur  rivers,  and 
much  refembling  the  pearch  in  figure,  though  of  a  more 
flender  form. 

The  ruffe  is  called  by  the  generality  of  authors  cernua  Jlu- 
•viatilis  ;  and  by  fome  chxrus  acerina  and  afpredo.  It  is  called 
by  Johnfon  and  Charleton  Mofcro/lus.  Willughby,  as  well 
as  thefe  authors,  has  mentioned  the  fcrollus  as  another  fpecies 
of  fifh  ;  but  it  is  proved,  by  obfervation,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently the  fame  fpecies.  Artedi  makes  this  fifh  a  pearch,  or 
perca  ;  and  accurately  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  other  fifh  of 
that  genus  by  the  name  of  the  pearch  with  only  one  fin  on 
the  back,  and  with  a  cavernous  head.  In  the  Linnaean 
fyilem  it  is  the  Perca  Cernua  ;  which  fee. 

This  fifh  may  be  preferved  in  glafs  jars  with  frefh 
water,  and  be  made  very  tame.  It  mult  be  fed,  for  it 
cannot  fubfiit  on  the  animalcula  of  river-water,  as  fmall 
dace  can. 

No  fifh  (hews  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  finer  man- 
ner than  ruffes,  whofe  fins  are  exceedingly  tranfparent.  Be- 
fides, it  is  a  creature  vallly  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  out  of  water,  without  receiving 
much  damage.      Phil.  Tranf.  N:  478.  p.  26. 

Ruffe,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  male  fpecies  of  bird, 
the  female  of  which  is  called  reeve,  and  the  Latin  name  for 
which  is  avis  pugnax,  or  the  fighting  bird. 

This  fpecies  is  the  Thin  ga  pugnax  of  Linnaeus;  which 
fee. 

The  feathers  of  the  male  afTiime  in  feveral  parts  a  variety 
of  colours  ;  but  they  are  diltinguifhed  by  a  very  remarkable 
circle  of  long  feathers,  furrounding  their  necks  ;  whence 
their  name  :  on  the  back  of  their  necks  they  have  a  tuft  of 
feathers,  which  fpread  wide  on  both  fides  ;  theft-  feather* 
around  the  neck  are  black  in  fome  birds  ;  and  in  others 
white,  yellovy,  or  ferruginous  ;  and  they  frequently  differ 
in  colour,  even  in  the  fame  bird  ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
arc  brown  or  afh-coloured  ;  the  feathers  on  the  bread  bLck 
or  dufky  ;  the  four  exterior  feathefl  of  the  tail  of  a  cine- 
reous brown,  and  the  four  middle  barred  with  black  and 
brown  ;  the  bill  is  black  towards  the  end,  and  red  at  the 
bafe  ;  the  legs  are  yellow.  In  moulting  they  lofe  the  neck- 
feathers,  nor  do  they  recover  them  till  after  their  return  in 
the  following  fpring,  when  a  fet  of  fmall  pear-fhaped  yellow 
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pimple*  break  out  on  the  face  above  the  bill.  The  male 
birds  of  the  firft  year  want  thefe  marks  :  and  the  older  they 
are,  the  more  numerous  are  the  pimples,  and  the  fuller  and 
longer  the  ruffs.  The  length  of  the  male  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail  is  one  foot,  the  breadth  two  ;  of  the  reeve  ten  inches, 
the  breadth  nineteen  :  the  weight  of  the  former,  when  juft 
taken,  is  feven  ounces  and  a  half,  and  of  the  latter  only 
four.  The  reeves  never  change  their  colour,  which  is  pale 
brown  ;  the  back  fpotted  with  black,  flightly  edged  with 
white ;  the  tail  brown  ;  the  middle  feathers  fpotted  with 
black  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  white  ;  and  the  legs  of  a  pale 
dull  yellow.  They  come  over  to  us  in  vaft  numbers  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  difappear  about  Michaelmas,  building  in 
fome  parts  of  Lincolnfhire,  particularly  in  the  fenny  coun- 
try about  Croyland.  They  are  found  alfo  in  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  and  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  and  for  about 
three  weeks  at  Martin-mere,  in  Lancafhire.  The  reeves  lay 
four  eggs,  which  are  white,  marked  with  large  rufty  fpots, 
in  a  tuft  of  grafs,  the  firft  week  in  May,  and  fit  about  a 
month.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  males  begin  to  hill, 
i.  e.  to  collect  on  fome  dry  bank,  near  a  pool  of  water,  in 
expectation  of  the  females,  who  refort  to  them.  Each  male 
keeps  potTeffion  of  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  which  it  runs 
round  till  the  grafs  is  worn  quite  away,  and  nothing  but  a 
naked  circle  left ;  and  when  a  female  lights,  the  ruffs  im- 
mediately fall  to  fighting.  When  a  fowler  difcovers  one  of 
thofe  hills,  he  places  his  net  at  night,  and  at  day-break  re- 
forts  to  his  Hand  ;  and  at  the  firft  pull  takes  thofe  birds  that 
are  within  reach  ;  he  then  places  his  ftales,  or  ftuft  birds, 
to  entice  thofe  that  are  traverfing  the  fen.  In  this  way  a 
fowler  will  take  forty  or  fifty  dozen  in  a  feafon.  When 
they  firft  come  over,  there  are  many  more  males  than  females 
among  them  ;  but  thefe  are  fo  continually  fighting,  that 
their  numbers  foon  decreafe  below  an  equality.  They  are 
fed  after  they  are  taken  with  bread  and  milk,  hemp-feed,  and 
fometimes  boiled  wheat ;  to  which,  if  expedition  is  required, 
they  add  fugar,  and  thus  they  become  very  fat.  They  arc 
killed  by  cutting  off  the  head  with  a  pair  of  fciffars  ;  and 
they  diicharge  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  confidering  their 
fize.  They  are  dreffed  like  woodcocks,  with  their  intef- 
tines  ;  and  when  killed  at  the  proper  time,  they  are  reckoned 
by  the  epicures  very  delicious.     Ray  and  Pennant. 

Ruffs  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  particular  fpecies  cf  pigeon, 
called  by  Moore  the  columba  cucullata  rudu. 

It  is  in  fhape  very  like  that  fpecies  of  pigeon  called  the 
jacobine,  but  is  larger,  and  has  a  longer  beak.  The  iris  of 
the  eye  is  fometimes  red,  fometimes  pearl-coloured  ;  the 
feathers  of  the  hood  and  chain  are  much  longer  than  the 
jacobine,  though  they  do  not  come  down  fo  low  to  the 
fhoulders  of  the  wings,  nor  are  they  fo  compact  and  clofe, 
but  are  apt  to  blow  about  with  every  little  blaft  of  wind, 
and  fall  more  backward  off  the  head,  and  lie  in  a  rough 
confufed  manner. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  match  the  jacobine  pigeon  with 
this  fpecies,  with  intent  to  improve  its  chain  by  the  length 
of  the  ruffe's  feathers ;  but  the  event  is,  that  the  pigeon  is 
always  worfe  inftead  of  better,  being  longer  beaked,  and 
loofer  in  its  head  and  chain,  without  any  real  advantage. 

RUFFEC,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a  diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Charente  ; 
34  miles  S.  of  Poitiers.  The  place  contains  2110,  and  the 
canton  12,668  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  250  kiliometres, 
in  20  communes.     N.  lat.  460  2'.     E.  long.  o°  17'. 

RUFFI,  Antony  de,  in  Biography,  a  lawyer  and  hif- 
torian,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1607,  and  in  procefs  of 
time  he  became  a  counfellor  in  the  fenefchalcy  of  Marfeilles, 
an  office  of  confiderable   importance,  and  which  he   dif< 
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charged  with  diligence  and  great  integrity.  He  wa«  made 
counfellor  of  ftate  in  1654,  and  died  in  1689,  at  the  age  of 
82.  His  leifure  time,  he  had,  during  his  long  life,  employed 
in  learned  enquiries,  of  which  the  fruits  were,  1.  An  elabo- 
rate "  Hiftory  of  Marfeilles,"  fol.  1.  "  The  Life  of  Gaf- 
pard  de  Sinicane,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Cofte."  3.  -  The  Hiftory  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  :" 
and  he  left  in  MS.  "  A  Hiftory  of  the  Generals  of  the  Gal- 
lies."  He  had  a  fon,  Louis  Antony,  who  purfued  a  fimilar 
line  of  ftudy,  and  added  to  his  father's  Hiftory  of  Marfeilles 
a  fecond  volume,  in  an  edition  publifhed  in  1696.  He  was 
author,  likewife,  of  "  Diflertations  Hiltonques  et  Critiques 
fur  l'Origine  des  Comtes  des  Provence,  de  Venaiffin,  de 
Forcalquier,  et  des  Vicomtes  de  Marfeille  ;"  and  in  17 16 
he  publiftied  "  Une  Differtation  Hiftonque,  Chronologique, 
et  Critique  fur  les  Evaques  de  Marfeille."  He  died  in  1 724, 
at  the  age  of  66. 

RUFFIEUX,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Chambery.  The  place  contains  1048,  and  the 
canton  5110  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  ico  kiliometres, 
in  8  communes. 

RUFFINUS,  in  Biography,  furnamed  by  fome  authors 
Toranius,  a  celebrated  eccleiiaftical  writer  and  fcripture 
commentator,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries, was  probably  a  native  of  Aquileia,  but  the  time  of  hi* 
birth  is  unknown.  Having  made  choice  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
profefiion,  he  was  baptized  in  the  year  369,  and  became  a 
prefbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city.  Here  he  contracted 
a  molt  intimate  friendfhip  with  St.  Jerome,  who,  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  friends,  extolled  in  the  higheft  terms  the  virtues 
and  fanctity  of  Ruffinus,  though  at  a  later  period  he 
proved  his  moft  bitter  enemy.  In  or  about  the  year  371 
Ruffinus  quitted  Aquileia,  with  the  determination  of  devot- 
ing himfelf  to  the  aufterities  of  the  monaftic  life,  under  the 
monks  in  the  deferts  of  Egypt.  Coming  to  Rome  in  his 
way  to  Africa,  his  defign  recommended  him  to  the  confi- 
dence of  Melania,  a  Roman  widow  of  noble  family  and  vaft 
opulence,  who  refolved  to  accompany  him  to  that  country, 
and  to  expend  her  riches  in  the  eitablifhment  of  monaftic 
and  charitable  inftitutions.  In  Egypt,  Ruffinus  fpent  feve- 
ral  months  in  converfing  with  the  monks,  whofe  folitary  cells 
were  fcattered  throughout  the  deferts  of  Nitria,  and  in  at- 
tending the  lectures  of  Didymus,  mafter  of  the  catechetical 
fchool  in  Alexandria.  By  the  Arians,  who  at  this  time 
were  protected  by  the  emperor  Valens,  Ruffinus  was  perfe- 
cuted,  thrown  into  prifon,  cruelly  treated,  and  at  length 
banifhed  to  a  diftant  defert.  His  female  friend,  Melania, 
however,  found  means  to  purchafe  his  redemption,  and  re- 
moved with  him  from  Egypt  into  Paleftine,  where  they  vi- 
fited  the  holy  place,  and  took  up  their  refidence  at  Jerufa- 
lem.  In  this  city,  Ruffinus,  fupported  by  the  munificence 
of  his  patronefs,  built  a  convent  for  upwards  of  fifty  females, 
who  renounced  the  world  and  devoted  themfelves  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  over  whom  Melania  prefided.  Connected  with 
this  convent  were  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pilgrims  who  came  to  vifit  the  holy  city,  and  who  were  re- 
ceived, and  hofpitably  entertained,  at  the  expence  of  the 
foundrefs.  Here  Ruffinus  fpent  all  his  leifure  time  in  ftudy 
and  compoiition.  About  the  year  390,  a  violent  quarrel 
arofe  between  Epiphanius,  and  John,  patriarch  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  concerning  the  opinions  of  Origen,  in  which  Ruffinus 
took  fuch  a  part  as  to  give  great  offence  to  his  friend  Je- 
rome. Their  friendthip  was  now  broken  off,  but  was  in  a 
few  years  renewed  through  the  mediation  of  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In  the  year  397,  Ruffinus  and 
Melania  took  their  leave  of  Jernfalem,  and  embarked  for 
1  .Italy- 
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Italy.  Having  arrived  at  Rome,  Ruffinus  almoft  immedi- 
ately publifhed  a  Latin  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of  the 
"  Apology  for  Origen,"  which  was  followed  by  another 
piece,  intended  to  prove  that  the  works  of  Origen  had  been 
corrupted  and  interpolated,  and  a  defence  of  him  drawn  up 
from  his  own  letters.  At  this  period  our  author  published 
his  translation  of  Origen's  "  Book  of  Principles,"  with  a 
preface,  in  which  he  applauded  the  high  opinion  which,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  Jerome  had  entertained  of  that 
author  and  his  writings.  This  conduct  was  warmly  refented 
by  Jerome,  who  publifhed  "An  Apology"  for  himfelf,  in 
which  he  attacked  Ruffinus  in  the  moil  acrimonious  terms, 
treating  him  as  a  heretic.  About  the  year  400  he  pub- 
lifhed an  eloquent  and  indignant  reply  to  the  accufations  in 
his  "  Two  Books  of  Invectives."  Ruffinus,  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  of  his  arguments,  was  in  other  refpects  the 
leaft  powerful,  and  he  thought  it  advrfeable  to  retire  to 
Aquileia.  He  was  fummoned  to  Rome  by  Anaftafius,  to 
vindicate  himfelf  againft  the  accufations  of  Jerome,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  fit  to  obey  the  fummons,  contenting  himfelf 
with  fending  a  declaration  of  the  conformity  of  his  faith 
with  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  dating  that,  with 
refpect  to  his  tranflatiou  of  Origen's  work,  he  had  neither 
approved  nor  difapproved,  but  barely  refuted  the  fentiments 
of  that  writer.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  declaration,  Anafta- 
fius condemned  him  as  a  heretic  ;  but  the  papal  anathema 
feems  to  have  produced  little  effect  on  Ruffinus,  fince  it  did 
not  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  controverfy  with  Je- 
rome, or  interrupt  his  tranquillity  or  his  ftudies.  In  the 
year  410,  the  ravages  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Italy,  under 
Alaric,  compelled  him  to  fly  from  Aquileia,  when  he  took 
refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  where  he  appears  to  have  died, 
either  in  the  fame  or  the  fucceeding  year.  Various  charac- 
ters have  been  given  of  this  father.  Mofheim  obferves, 
that  "  he  would  have  obtained  a  very  honourable  place 
among  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century,  had  it  not  been 
his  misfortune  to  have  had  the  powerful  and  foul-mouthed 
Jerome  for  his  adverfary  :"  and  Dupin  acknowledges,  "  that 
though  very  ill  ufed  by  St.  Jerome,  he  was  one  of  the  ablell 
men  in  his  time :  perhapB  he  had  not  fo  much  learning  as 
that  father,  but  his  temper  was  better  and  lefs  violent."  His 
ilyle  is  neat,  and  fufficiently  pure  in  point  of  latinity.  In 
his  commentaries  on  divers  parts  of  the  fcriptures,  he  ex- 
plains the  text  in  an  elegant  and  natural  way,  chiefly  adher- 
ing to  the  literal  fenfe,  without  entangling  himfelf  in  alle- 
gories. In  his  character  of  a  tranflator  from  the  Greek  to 
the  Latin,  he  takes  confiderable  liberties,  but  he  honeltly 
acknowledges  them.  His  original  works,  befides  the  pieces 
in  controverfy  with  Jerome,  already  noticed,  comprize  com- 
mentaries on  different  parts  of  the  Old  Teltament  ;  two 
books  of  Ecclefiaflical  Hiftory,  added  by  him  to  his  verfion 
of  Eufebius,  and  continuing  the  hiftory  of  the  church  to 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodofius.  Other  works  have 
been  afcribed  to  him.  The  whole  of  what  belongs  to  Ruf- 
finus, excepting  his  apologies  for  Origen  and  declaration  to 
Anaftafius,  were  publifhed  in  a  folio  volume  at  Paris,  in 
1580.  He  tranflated  the  works  of  Jofephus,  the  Eccleli- 
aftical  Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  and  many  other  works  from  the 
Greek  to  the  Latin.      Moreri.      Dupin.      Mofheim. 

RUFINUS,  minifter  of  (late  to  the  emperors  Theodo- 
fius  and  Arcadius,  was  a  native  of  Eluz/.o,  now  named 
Eaufe,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmt  at  of  Gers, 
according  to  the  modern  divifions  of  that  kingdom,  which 
in  the  time  of  Rufinus  was  a  celebrated  city,  and  puffing 
from  the  Romans  to  the  Goths,  was  taken  from  them 
by  Clovis.  Rufinus  was  brought  up  to  the  proftflion  of 
the  law,  and  being  poilcfled  of  a  bold  aud  ready  elocution, 


with  much  addrefs,  and  an  advantageous  perfon,  he  at- 
tracted fome  confiderable  fhare  of  notice  at  the  court  of 
Conftantinople,  and  about  390  was  raifed  by  Theodofius  to 
the  poll  of  mafter  of  the  offices.  In  392  he  was  nominated 
to  the  conlullhip,  with  Arcadius  for  a  colleague  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  fame  year  he  was  entrulted  with  the  important  poft 
of  prefect  of  the  Eaft.  He  difguifed  his  ambition  and 
other  vices  under  the  mafk  of  piety,  by  which  he  fecured 
the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  aud  obtained  the  friendfhip 
of  Ambrofe,  and  other  dignified  ecclefiaitics.  Having  built 
a  fumptuous  palace  and  church  at  Chalcedon,  he  affembled 
the  molt  illuflnous  bilhops  of  the  Eaft  to  aflifl  at  the  dedi- 
cation, taking  occafion,  at  the  fame  time,  to  receive  the  rite 
of  baptifm,  which  in  that  age  was  often  deferred  to  a  late 
period.  By  nature  he  was  cruel  and  vindictive,  and  com- 
mitted many  atrocious  acts  :  he  ftimulated  his  mafter  to 
order  the  dreadful  mafTacre  of  Theffalonica :  he  procured 
the  difgrace  and  exile  of  the  brave  general  Promotus,  who 
had  chaltifed  his  infolence  by  a  blow  :  and  he  effected  the 
ruin  of  the  prefect  Tatianus,  and  the  execution  of  his  fon 
Proculus,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  own  prefecture  of 
the  Eaft.  "  The  punifhment  of  the  two  prefects,"  fays 
Gibbon,  "  might,  perhaps,  be  excufed  by  the  exception- 
able parts  of  their  own  conduct :  the  enmity  of  Rufinus 
might  be  palliated  by  the  jealous  and  unfociable  nature  of 
ambition.  But  he  indulged  a  fpirit  of  revenge,  equally  re- 
pugnant to  prudence  and  to  juftice,  when  he  degraded  their 
native  country  of  Lycia,  from  the  rank  of  Roman  pro- 
vinces ;  ftigmatized  people  with  a  mark  of  ignominy  ;  and 
declared  that  the  countrymen  of  Tatianus  and  Proculus 
fhould  ever  remain  incapable  of  holding  any  employment  of 
honour  or  advantage,  under  the  imperial  government." 

After  the  death  of  Theodofius,  in  395,  Rufinus  fucceeded 
to  abfolute  authority  over  the  Eaftern  empire,  in  the  name 
of  Arcadius,  and  he  made  ufe  of  his  power  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  paflions,  efpecially  that  of  avarice.  He  ex- 
hibited a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  his  arbitrary  and  vio- 
lent conduct  in  the  treatment  of  Lucian,  who  had  purchafed 
his  favour,  and  the  office  of  count  of  the  Eaft.  This  un- 
fortunate perfon,  whofe  adminittration  is  faid  to  have  been 
exemplary,  affronted  the  emperor's  uncle  by  the  refufal  of 
an  unjuft  requeft.  On  the  complaint  of  Arcadius  to  Ru- 
finus, the  latter,  without  acquainting  any  one  with  his  de- 
fign,  fet  off  for  Antioch,  and  performing  the  journey  with 
great  celerity,  entered  that  capital  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  commanded  the  prefect  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Without  pretending  to  hear  any  tiling  in  proof  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  caufed  Lucian  to  be  fcourged  to  death.  In  the 
mean  time  his  own  fall  was  rapidly  approaching.  To  fecure 
his  authority,  and  with  a  view  of  railing  himfelf  to  a  part- 
nerfhip  in  the  empire,  he  had  planned  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  the  emperor.  But  the  chamberlain,  Eutropius, 
contrived  to  place  in  his  view  Eudoxia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Frank  Bauto.  He  became  enamoured  at  the 
fight,  and  Rufinus,  after  his  return,  was  mortified  by  the 
emperor's  marriage  with  his  daughter's  rival.  This  dilap- 
pointment,  and  the  fear  of  lofing  the  power  which  lie  pof- 
feffed,  infpired  him,  it  is  faid,  with  plotting  the  deilruction 
of  his  fovereign,  and  with  inviting  the  Huns  and  Goths  to 
invade  the  empire,  in  order  to  create  a  general  confufion. 
The  famous  Stilicho  was  at  this  time  omnipotent  in  the 
Wellern  empire  as  minifter  of  the  young  Hononus,  brother 
to  Arcadius  ;  and  claiming  from  the  appointment  of  Theo- 
dofius the  guardianfhip  of  both  his  Ions,  he  prepared  to 
march  into  the  Eaft,  in  order  to  alien  his  authority  there. 
At  the  head  of  the  armies  of  both  parts  of  the  empire  he 
had  crofted  the  Alps,  and  was  near  i'heflaluuica,  when  Ru- 
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finus,  dreading  his  approach,  procured  an  order  from  Ar- 
cadius  for  the  Eaftern  forces  to  feparate  from  Stilicho  and 
march  to  Conftantinople.  The  general  did  not  venture  to 
difobey,  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  Gainas, 
the  Goth,  with  whom  he  had  concerted  his  plan.  The  army 
arrived  before  the  capital  of  the  Eaft,  in  November  39J, 
and  the  emperor,  with  Rufinus,  went  out  to  meet  it.  At  the 
diftance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  the 
troops  halted.  Arcadius  and  his  minilter  advanced,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  cuilom,  refpettfully  to  falute  the  power 
that  fupported  the  throne.  Rufinus  expetted  that  his  par- 
tizans  would  take  that  opportunity  of  proclaiming  him  em- 
peror, and  had  actually  prepared  the  purple  robe,  diadem, 
and  roval  donative  for  the  occafion.  By  the  direction  of 
Gainas,  however,  the  wings  wheeled  round  and  inclofed 
their  viftim,  and  upon  a  fignal  given,  a  foldier  plunged  his 
fword  into  his  breaft.  Rufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired 
at  the  feet  of  the  affrighted  emperor.  His  mangled  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  populace  of  both 
fexes,  who  haftened  in  crowds,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the  haughty  minifter,  at 
whofe  frown  they  had  fo  lately  trembled.  His  right  hand 
was  cut  off  and  carried  through  the  ftreets  of  Conftan- 
tinople, in  mockery,  to  extort  the  contributions  for  the 
avaricious  tyrant,  whofe  head  was  publicly  expofed,  borne 
aloft  on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.  According  to  the 
ravage  maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family 
would  have  fhared  the  punifhment  of  his  crimes  ;  but  they 
fortunately  took  refuge  in  a  fan&uary,  which  protected 
them  from  the  raging  madnefs  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exer- 
cifes  of  Chriflian  devotions,  as  they  were  called,  in  the 
peaceful  retirement  of  Jerufalem. 

Rufinus  is  faid  to  have  been  well  verfed  in  elegant  litera- 
ture, yet  a  poet  has  been  the  bittereft  foe  to  his  memory. 
Claudian  has  made  him  the/ubjeft  of  two  books  of  invec- 
tives, probably  for  the  purpofe  of  ingratiating  himfelf  with 
Stilicho,  the  avowed  enemy  ot  Rufinus.  Univer.  Hift. 
Gibbon,  vol.  v. 

RUFISCO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kayor,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft.  Its  name  is 
a  corruption  of  "  Rio-frefco,"  its  Portuguefe  appellation. 
It  contains  about  300  houfes,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  confiderable  trade  with  Europeans  in  flaves,  (kins,  gum, 
ivory,  oftrich  feathers,  cotton,  indigo,  &c.  ;  60  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Amboul. 

RUFS,  a  town  of  PrufTian  Lithuania  ;  20  miles  N.W. 
of  Tilfit. 

RUFTER-HOOD,  a.;;ong  Falconers,  a  plain  leathern 
hood,  large  and  open  behind,  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when 
(lie  is  firft  drawn. 

RUFUMBA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Mombique,  on 
the  Suabo.      S.  lat.  6°  25'.      E.  long.  35'  30'. 

RUFUS,  the  Ephefian,  in  Biography,  a  phyfician  and 
anatomilt  of  confiderable  eminence,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  was  apparently  entitled  to  the  reputation 
which  he  obtained  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. Galen  elteemed  him  one  of  the  moft  able  of  the 
phyficians  who  had  preceded  him.  Rufus  appears  to  have 
cultivated  anatomy,  by  difiecling  brutes,  with  great  zeal 
and  fuccefs.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the 
hrain,  and  confidered  fome  of  them  as  contributing  to 
motion,  and  others  to  fenfation.  He  even  obfcrved  the 
capfule  of  the  cryltalline  lens  in  the  eye.  He  confidered 
the  heart  as  the  feat  of  life,  and  of  thr  animal  heat,  and  as 
the  origin  of  the  pulfe,  which  he  afcribed  to  the  fp'trit  of  its 
left   ventricle   and   of  the  arteries ;  and  he    remarked  the 


difference  in  the  capacity  and  thicknefs  of  the  two  ventricles. 
He  deemed  the  fpleen  .to  be  a  very  ufelefs  vifcus,  and  hi* 
fucceflors  have  never  difcovered  its  ufe.  He  examined  verv 
fully  the  organs  of  generation,  and  the  kidnies  and  bladder  ; 
he  has  left,  indeed,  a  very  refpeftable  treatife  on  the  difeafes 
of  the  urinary  organs,  and  the  methods  of  cure.  He  alfo 
wrote  a  good  work  on  purgative  medicines,  mentioning  their 
different  qualities,  the  countries  from  which  they  were  ob- 
tained ;  and  a  little  treatife  on  the  names  given  by  the  Greek? 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Galen  affirms  alfo  that 
Rufus  was  the  author  of  an  effay  on  the  materia  medica. 
written  in  verfe ;  and  Suidas  mentions  a  treatife  of  his  on 
the  atra  bilis,  with  fome  other  efTays  ;  but  thefe  are  loft 
See  Sprengel,  Gefchichte  der  Arzneikumle,  2  theil,  p.  63  : 
and  Le  Clerc,  Hiftoire  de  la  Medecine,  part  iii.  p.  104. 

RUFUVEILLE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Channel  ;  nine  miles  W.  of  Mortain. 

RUGBY,  a  fmall  market-town  and  parifh  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Knightlow,  and  county  of  Warwick,  England,  is 
fituated  at  the  diitanceof  19  miles  E.N.E.  from  Warwick, 
12  miles  E.  from  Coventry,  and  %\\  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  London.  This  place  is  called  Rocheberie  in  Domef- 
day-book,  as  Dugdale  conjectures,  from  the  word  Roche, 
fignifying  a  rock,  or  quarry  of  Hone,  and  Berie,  a  court, 
or  habitation  of  note.  Hence  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  town  of  importance  in  early  Saxon  times,  but  the 
records  of  its  remote  hiftory  have  entirely  perifhed.  After 
the  Conqueft  it  formed  part  of  the  pofleffions  of  Turchil  de 
Warwick,  from  whom  it  was  held  by  one  Eddulfus,  whofe 
pofterity  continued  to  enjoy  it  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  it  was  conveyed,  by  marriage,  to  the  family  of  Go- 
band,  from  whom  it  pafl'ed  to  the  barons  of  Stafford.  The 
fituation  of  Rugby  is  lofty,  and  commands  an  extenfive 
view  over  the  adjacent  country.  The  houfes  are  difpofed  in 
the  moft  irregular  manner,  and  are,  in  general,  conftruCled 
ot  wood.  Here  is  a  charity  fchool,  founded  and  endowed 
for  the  education  of  thirty  boys,  by  Richard  Elborow,  efq.  ; 
alfo  a  grammar-fchool,  which  was  founded  by  Laurence 
Sheriff,  efq.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. The  latter  is  a  very  important  eftablifhment,  and 
is  under  the  direction  of  twelve  truftees,  who  are  appointed 
from  among  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry  of  the  county. 
By  judicious  management  the  property  of  this  fchool, 
though  originally  triflirg,  has  become  extremely  valuable, 
yielding  a  rent  of  2000/.  per  annum,  and  when  the  prefent 
leafes  (hall  expire,  the  rent  will  doubtlefs  be  confiderably  in- 
creafed.  The  truitees  hold  regular  meetings  for  the  tranf- 
aftion  of  bufinefs  ;  and  in  Auguft  an  annual  examination  of 
the  pupils  takes  place  before  them.  There  are  fourteen  ex- 
hibitioners fent  from  this  fchool  to  the  univerfities,  each  of 
whom  is  allowed  40/.  a-year.  When  vacancies  occur,  they 
are  filled  up  at  the  annual  examinations,  which  are  attended 
by  a  member  from  both  univerfities,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pofe by  the  vice-chancellor.  The  fcholars  at  prefent  amount 
to  about  330  in  number,  of  whom  jo  are  on  the  foundation. 
The  old  buildings  of  this  fchool  having  been  found  un- 
fuitable  to  its  extended  condition  from  the  period  of  their 
ere&ion,  a  new  ftrufture  has  been  raifed  nearly  on  the  fame 
fcite,  fince  the  year  1808.  This  edifice  is  built  in  the  ftyle 
of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  fchool  was  founded,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpofes  for  which  it  W3S  erefted.  It  is  compofed  of 
white  brick,  but  the  angles,  cornices,  and  dreffings  to  the 
windows  and  entrances,  are  of  ftone.  The  principal  front 
extends  220  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  tower  gateway  in  the 
centre,  which  leads  into  the  principal  court,  a  fine  area  90 
feet  long,  by  75  wide,  with  a  plain   cloilter  on  three  fides. 
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On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  court  are,  the  dining-hall  for  the 
beys  in  the  head-malter's  houfe,  and  three  fchools  for  dif- 
ferent clafles  ;  the  well  tide  is  occupied  by  the  great  fchool, 
and  that  on  the  north  by  the  French  and  writing  fchools. 
The  head-mafler's  houfe  is  placed  at  the  eallern  end  of  the 
fouth  front  ;  and  between  it  and  the  fchools  is  a  range  of 
building,  divided  into  fmall  apartments,  appropriated  to  the 
ufe  of  the  (Indents.  About  fixty  boys  are  thus  accommo- 
dated ;  the  remainder  lodge  with  the  other  mafter,  or  at 
boarding-houfes  in  the  town.  This  building  was  defigned 
and  eredted  by  Henry  Hakewill,  efq.,  architect. 

The  church  of  Rugby  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  but  the 
church-yard  is  remarkable  for  various  eccentric  infcriptions. 
The  market-day  here  is  Saturday,  weekly  ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  the  17th  February,  31ft  March,  15th  May,  7th  July, 
2lft  AuguSt,  Monday  before  the  29th  of  September,  22d  No- 
vember, and  10th  December.  No  manufacture  of  any  im- 
portance is  carried  on  in  this  town,  but  it  has  acquired  a  fmall 
trade  for  the  fupply  of  the  adjacent  country,  iince  the 
formation  of  the  Oxford  canal,  which  pailes  about  a  mile  to 
the  northward,  and  forms  a  branch  of  the  fyitem  of  inland 
navigation,  which  connects  all  the  principal  rivers  and  towns 
in  England. 

Adjoining  to  Rugby,  on  its  north-eallern  fide,  is  an  emi- 
nence called  Caftle  mount,  from  the  circumftance  of  its 
having  been  formerly  the  icite  of  a  caitle.  Dugdale  is  of 
opinion  that  tins  fortreis  was  one  of  thofe  erefted  in  king 
Stephen's  time,  when  he  was  threatened  with  invafion  by 
the  emprefs  Maud,  whole  crown  he  had  ufurped.  It  was 
mofl  probably  demolished  by  order  of  king  Henry  II.  in 
the  third  year  <:t  his  reign.  The  only  veltiges  of  it  now 
vilible  are  parts  of  the  moat  and  fome  embankments. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  for  1S11,  Rugby 
panSh  contains  335  houfes,  and  1805  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nearly  1000  reiide  in  the  town.  The  Antiquities  of  War- 
wickshire, &c.  by  William  Dugdale,  fol.  London,  1657. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xv.  1814,  by  I.N. 
Brewer. 

RUGEL,  a  town  of  Baden,  near  the  Rhine;  10  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Fnburg. 

RUGEN,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  feparatcd  from  the 
coall  of  Pomerania,  by  a  ilrait  not  above  a  mile  wide  ;  about 
60  miles  in  circumference,  without  including  the  indentations 
of  the  coall.  Its  name  is  laid  to  be  derived  from  the  Rugi, 
who  tirft  inhabited  the  Pomeranian  coall  beyond  the  Oder, 
but  afterwards  removed  on  this  fide  of  that  river,  taking  up 
their  chief  refidence  in  the  country  called  after  their  name. 
On  the  deceafe  of  the  lall  prince  of  Rugen,  duke  War- 
tifiav  XI.,  in  147S,  Rugen  became  united  with  Pomerania. 
In  1 168  it  was  fubdued  by  Waldemar  I.,  king  of  Den- 
mark, its  temple  was  demolifhed,  the  pagan  worfhip  fup- 
prefTed,  and  Chrillianity  eflablilhed.  There  the  divines  of 
Rugen  became  vaiTals  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  At  the 
treaty  of  Wellphalia,  Rugen  was  added  to  Sweden,  as  a 
particular  principality.  At  the  peace  of  Rofchild  in  1658, 
and  alio  at  that  ■>{  Copenhagen  in  1C160,  Denmark  ceded  to 
Sweden  the  whole  iurifdi&ion,  civil  and  ecclefialtical,  which 
it  had  previoufly  exercifed  over  certain  lands  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Rugen.  This  ifiand  is  not  only  encompauedb] 
the  fea,  but  lo  penetrated  by  it,  that  feveral  other  illands 
and  peninfulas  are  thus  formed.  The  foil  is  fruitful,  parti- 
cularly 111  all  kinds  of  j;rain,  lo  that  tome  thoufands  of 
lalls  arc  annually  fhipped  olT  for  Stralfund.  It  breeds  like- 
wife  large  docks  of  cattle,  and  vields  a  large  quantity  of 
fifil  ;  but  Pomerania  fupplies  it  with  fuel.  The  nobility  are 
numerous,  and   invelhil  with  considerable  privileges.      The 


prefident  of  the  provincial  tribunal,  who  mull  be  a  native, 
and  a  nobleman,  is  the  prefeft  or  governor,  and  he  is  alTilled 
in  the  administration  by  a  fecretary  and  purveyor.  Rugen 
contains  27  parishes,  and  21,240  inhabitants.  Its  capital 
is  Bergen.      N.  lat.  540  30'.      E.  long.  130  30'. 

RUGENWALDE,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  ;  20 
miles  N.E.  of  Cofshn.     N.  lat.  54°  33'.     E.  long.  16°  7'. 

RUGGA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis,  anciently  called 
"  Carago  ;"  40  miles  S.  of  Cairoan. 

RUGGARD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Funen  ;    10  miles  W.  of  Odenfee. 

RUGGED  Isle,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  S.  coail  of  Ire- 
land, and  county  of  Cork.  N.  lat.  51°  30'.  W.  long. 
90  2'. 

Rugged  Point,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coail  of  Cumbava. 
S.  lat.  8°  9'.     E.  long.  1 1 8°  58'. 

RUGGIOLA,  a  fort  of  SpaniSh  (late,  ferving  in  many 
places  in  the  room  of  tiles  and  brick.  It  is  a  flaky  ilone  of 
the  nature  of  fome  of  our  grey  Slates,  and  is  cut  out  of  a 
mountain  near  Cordova  ;  a  plate  of  this  being  well  heated 
on  both  Sides,  will  retaiii  its  warmth  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  people  of  Cornwall  and  fome  parts  of  Yorkshire  ufe 
a  ilone,  which  is  of  a  talcky  nature,  to  warm  themfelves 
when  in  bed,  applying  it  at  the  feet  of  the  bed.  This  they 
call  the  warming  ilone,  from  its  ufe,  and  it  will  retain  a 
feniible  heat  fix  or  eight  hours,  after  once  moderately  warm- 
ing.     Plot's  Oxfordshire,  p.  258. 

RUGLERSREUT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ;  three  miles  N.  of  Gefrees. 
RUGLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  district  of 
Evreux  ;  21  miles  S.  of  Evreux.  The  place  contains  1564, 
and  the  canton  12,105  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  240 
kiliometres,  in  26  communes. 

RUGLEN.     See  Ruthekglen. 

RUGMAN,  JonAs  John,  in  Biography,  a  learned  Ice- 
lander, was  born  in  1636,  and  received  his  early  education 
at  the  fchool  of  Hulum.  He  afterwards  fet  out  for  Copen- 
hagen, in  order  that  he  might  enter  himfelf  at  the  university, 
but  Denmark  and  Sweden  being,  at  that  time,  engaged  in 
war,  he  was  made  prifoner  on  the  way,  in  1658,  and  carried 
to  Gottenburg,  where  he  was  patronized  by  a  perfon  named 
Brahe,  who  placed  him  at  WiSlenborg  fchool,  whence  he 
was  Cent  to  the  academy  of  Upial,  with  a  penlion  from  the 
king.  He  became  acquainted  with  Olof  Verelius,  the 
Swedish  hiftorian  and  antiquary,  who,  immediately  after  the 
peace,  fent  him  to  Copenhagen,  and  thence  to  Iceland,  for 
the  purpofe  of  collecting  ancient  manuferipts,  a  great  num- 
ber of  which  he  brought  to  Sweden.  He  went  again  to 
Copenhagen  in  1665,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  tranfeript 
of  Oluf  TrygveSI'en's  Hiitory,  "  Ex  Codice  Wormiano 
Membranaceo."  When  the  college  of  antiquities  was  elta- 
blifhed  at  Upfal  in  1667,  he  was  one  of  the  earlieft  members, 
but  died  in  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  43.  He  was 
author  of  many  learned  works,  the  title  of  which  are  given 
in  the  General  Biography.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
"  Fragmenta  quaedam  Legum  veterum  colle&a  ex  diverfis 
Scriptoribua  et  Hiftoriis,  Lingua  eadem  ;"  "  Verfio  Svetica 
Hiftorias  Veteria  Iflandica  Lingua  Icripta:  de  Regibus  Nor- 
vagoium,  qui  vulgo  Konuriga-Sagur  nuncupantur."  Gen. 
Bi 

RUGOSUM,  Folii'm,  in  Botanv.     See  1..  \>. 
RUGUPORUM,  inGeograp!  n  of  Handooftan, 

in  Golconda  ;  25  miles  S.W  .  of   W 

RUHELAND,  a   town   of  Germany,  in  the   princi- 
pality of  Blankenbun' ;  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Blankenburg. 

RUHLA, 
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RUHLA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of 
Eifenach,  celebrated  for  it6  manufafture  of  knives ;  four 
miles  S.  of  Eifenach. 

RUHLAND,  or  Ruland,  a  town  of  Upper  Lufatia, 
on  the  river  Elfter  ;  27  miles  N.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  51° 
37'.     E.  long.  1 30  50'. 

RUHNKEN,  David,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  critic, 
was  born  in  1723,  at  Salop,  in  Pomerania,  of  parents  in  a 
reputable  fituation  of  life.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  at  his  native  place,  after  which  he  went  to  the 
Frederician  college  at  Konigfberg,  from  whence,  at  18,  he 
proceeded  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  le&ures  of  Ritter  on  jurifprudencc 
and  hiltory,  and  thofe  of  Berger  on  Roman  eloquence  and 
antiquities  ;  he  did  not,  however,  negleft  other  important 
branches  of  ftudy,  viz.  the  mathematics  and  philofophy. 
He  was  intended,  by  his  parents,  for  the  church,  and  they 
were  defirous  that  he  fhould  conclude  his  iludies  with  a 
courfe  of  theology  ;  but  the  ardour  which  he  had  imbibed 
for  philological  enquiries  induced  him  to  repair  to  Leyden, 
where  the  learned  Hemllerhuys  was  then  in  the  height  of  his 
reputation.  To  this  profeflbr  he  particularly  attached  him- 
felf,  who,  in  return,  recommended  him  leveral  private 
pupils.  Ruhnken  refolved  to  fettle  in  that  country,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  feledt  fociety,  as  of  the  philofophical 
liberty  for  which  Holland  was,  at  that  period,  peculiarly 
diftinguilhed.  In  the  year  1749,  being  the  fixth  year  of 
his  refidence  at  Leyden,  he  firii  made  himfelf  known  as  a 
critic  by  a  Latin  epilUe  to  the  celebrated  Valekenaer  on 
Homer's  hymns,  and  Hefiod,  which  was  followed,  in  1 75 1, 
by  another  to  Ernelli,  on  Callimachus  and  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  Both  of  thefe  difplayed  confummate  (kill  in  the 
Greek  language,  with  great  compafs  of  erudition  and  ele- 
gance of  tafte.  At  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  Hemller- 
huys, he  renewed  his  itudy  of  jurifprudence,  in  order  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  a  profefforfhip,  thofe  of  polite  literature 
being  pre-occupied ;  and  in  1752  he  edited  tome  Greek 
commentaries  upon  a  part  of  the  Code  and  Digeil  with  a 
Latin  verfion  and  learned  notes.  He  next  edited  "  Timxi 
Lexicon  Vocum  Platonicarum,"  a  piece  which  gave  full 
fcope  to  that  grammatical  cnticifm  in  which  he  particularly 
excelled.  "This,"  according  to  the  learned  Brunk,  "in 
the  whole  circle  of  Greek  literature,  is  both  the  (hortefl  and 
mod  learned  work."  In  the  year  1755,  Ruhnken  viiited 
Paris,  where  he  remained  a  year  moll  affiduoufly  occupied 
in  copying  and  collating  MSS.  in  the  public  libraries. 
After  his  return,  in  1757,  he  was  appointed  reader  of  the 
Greek  in  the  univerfity,  and  upon  this  occafion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  "  De  Grsecis  Artium  et  Do&rinarum 
Inventrice."  In  four  years  after  this,  he  fucceeded  to  the 
chair  of  hiftory  and  eloquence,  delivering  for  his  inaugural 
fpeech  an  oration  "  De  Do&ore  Umbratico."  By  this  ap- 
pellation, fays  his  biographer,  he  meant  to  characterize  the 
man  of  letters  who  confines  himfelf  to  the  Jhatie  of  his  own 
fchool,  furrounded  by  admiring  fcholars,  and  (hunniiig  the 
commerce  of  the  world  at  large  ;  and  the  pifture  which  he 
drew  was  fo  well  delineated,  that  it  gave  offence  to  certain 
perfons  who  fuppofed  it  to  be  defigned  as  a  portraiture  of 
themfelves.  About  this  period  he  refuied  a  profefforfhip 
at  Gottingen,  recommending  Heyne  to  fill  the  office.  In 
his  forty-firlt  year  he  married  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  but  the  comfort 
of  this  alliance  was,  in  a  few  years,  deilroyed  by  an  apo- 
pleftic  attack,  which  deprived  his  wife  of  light  ard  fpeech. 
He  feems  hitherto  to  have  lived  in  a  focial  unfhackled  manner, 
enjoying  the  company  of  his  friends,  and  participating  in  all 


common  amufements.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  hunting, 
or  rather  courfing,  a  fport  of  which  he  was  a  great  malter, 
few  furpaffing  him  in  the  breed  of  his  greyhounds,  or  in 
agility  in  leaping  over  the  water-ditches,  fo  frequent  about 
Leyden.  This  paftime,  apparently  fo  very  uncongenial  to 
a  literary  mind,  he  continued  almoit  to  the  laft  year  of  hi* 
life,  and  he  thought  it  enabled  him  to  refume  his  ftudies 
with  peculiar  fpirit  and  effecL  In  the  year  1767  he  was 
Rector  Academise,  and  on  quitting  his  office  he  pronounced 
a  very  elegant  eulogy  on  Hemlterhuys,  who  had  died  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  1774  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
univerfity,  in  which  llation  he  took  great  pains  in  making 
additions  to  the  ftock  of  valuable  books.  He  preferved  his 
health  to  an  advanced  age,  till  at  length  he  became  fubjeft 
to  catarrhal  and  dropfical  complaints,  under  which  he  funk 
in  May  1798,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
editor  of  many  learned  works,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Rutilius  Lupus,"  with  "  Aquila  Romanus,"  and 
"Julius  Rufianus  ;"  "  De  Figuris  fententiarum  ;"  "  De 
Vita  et  Scriptis  Longini ;"  "  Velleius  Paterculus  ;" 
"  Homer's  Hymns ;"  a  very  much  enlarged  edition  of 
"  Timaei  Lexicon ;"  an  edition  of  the  "  Works  of  Muretus ;" 
the  two  lait  were  publifhed  in  the  year  1789.  He  afterwards 
employed  himfelf  in  an  edition  of  the  Scholiafla  of  Plato  ; 
and  an  improved  edition  of  Scheller's  Latin  dictionary. 
This  learned  man  placed  all  his  glory  in  philological  ac- 
quirements, which  he  feemed  to  regard  as  the  higheit  fpecies 
of  knowledge.  He  not  only  made  very  light  of  theological 
iludies  himfelf,  but  difcouraged  them  in  all  young  men  who 
poffeffed  flrong  natural  talents  and  promifing  abilities.  A 
very  tenacious  memory  had  ftored  his  mind  with  a  vail  mafs 
of  critical  matter,  efpecially  of  every  thing  that  related  to 
grammar,  which  he  applied  with  much  clearnefs  and  faga- 
city.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  correct  Grecians  of  his  age, 
and  was  furpaffed  by  none  in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his 
latinity,  both  in  fpeaking  and  writing.  He  left  very  little 
property  behind  him,  excepting  a  library,  rich  in  valuable 
printed  books  and  manufcripts,  which  were  purchafed  by 
the  dates  of  Holland  for  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  upon 
the  condition  of  annuities  for  life  to  his  widow  and  daughters. 

RUHR,  in  Geography.      See  Roer. 

RUHRORT.     See  Roerort. 

RUHTE,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Hildefcheim,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Innerfee  and 
Leine  ;   feven  miles  N.W.  of  Peine. 

RUJAMPET,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tellingana  ; 
22  miles  S.  of  Ramgur. 

RUIB,  a  fmall  lfland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft 
of  Waygoo.     N.  lat.  o°  4'.     E.  long.  1300  20'. 

RUIJUEAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore;  36 
miles  W.  of  Lahore. 

RUINART,  Thierry,  in  Biography,  a  learned  French 
writer,  who  flourifhed  at  the  dole  of  the  17th  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  was  born  at  Rheims  in 
the  year  1657.  When  very  young  he  took  the  habit  among 
the  Benediftine  monks  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
and,  after  going  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  philofophy 
and  divinity  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Meaux,  devoted 
his  chief  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  fcriptures, 
the  fathers,  and  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  writers.  Thefe 
branches  of  learning  he  cultivated  with  fo  much  ardour 
and  fuccefs,  that  he  was  foon  feletted  by  father  Ma- 
billon  to  be  his  affiftant  in  his  learned  labours.  In 
1689  he  fhewed  his  talents  as  an  author,  by  pubhfhing 
at  Paris  "  Afta  primorum  Martyrum  fincera  et  felefta, 
collecta  et  edita  cum  notis,"  with  a  learned   preface,  in 
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vhich  he  undertakes  to  refute  the  hypothefis  of  Dodwelf, 
"  Do  paucitate  Marty  rum."  This  work  was  feveral  times 
reprinted  with  confiderable  additions.  The  next  publica- 
tion was  an  improved  edition,  in  1 694,  of  "  Vidtoris  Vitenfis 
Hiftoria  Perfecutionia  Vandalicx."  In  1699  he  publifhed 
a  new  and  greatly  eiteemed  edition  of  "  S.  Gregorii  Tur- 
gonenfis  Epifcopi,  Opera  Omnia,  necnon  Fredegarii  Scho- 
lafttci  Epitome  et  Chronieon  cum  fuis  continuatoribus  et 
aliis  antiquis  Monumentis:"  he  was  the  author  and  editor 
of  many  other  works,  and  in  1709  he  publifhed  a  (ketch 
of  the  "  Life  of  Father  Mabillon,"  and  he  died  in  the  fame 
year  at  the  age  of  52.  His  works  afford  abundant  evidence 
that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  refearch  and  profound  learning  : 
they  recommend  themfelves  by  their  accuracy,  perfpicuity, 
and  neatnefs  of  ftyle.  The  author,  however,  was  not  more 
refpecL-d  for  his  learning,  than  he  was  eftecmed  for  his 
humility,  modefty,  and  piety. 

RU1NES,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diltria  of  St.  Flour ;  fix  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Flour.  The 
town  contains  649,  and  the  canton  7994  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  275  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

RUININE  Oil,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
oil  of  the  palma  Chrifti,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  is  ufed  by  the  common  people  in  lamps.  It  is 
a  delicate,  fweet,  and  tranfparent  oil,  and  has  no  peculiar 
operation  in  phyfic.  They  often  give  it  in  glyfters  from 
one  fpoonful  to  three  at  a  time,  and  it  has  only  the  effect 
of  common  oil ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  one  of  the 
grand  medicines  of  the  Negroes  ;  bruifed  and  applied  to 
the  head,  they  are  thought  to  be  an  almoft  infallible  remedy 
for  the  head-ache,  of  whatever  kind,  or  from  whatever  caufe. 
See  Castor-O;/. 

RUINS,  a  term  particularly  ufed  for  magnificent  build- 
ings fallen  to  decay  by  length  of  time,  and  of  which  there 
only  remains  a  confufedheap  of  materials. 

Such  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
of  Belus,  two  days  journey  from  Bagdat,  in  Syria,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  which  are  now  no  more  than  a 
heap  of  bricks,  cemented  by  bitumen  ;  and  of  which  we 
only  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been  fquare. 

Such  alfo  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace, 
near  Schiras,  in  Perfia,  which  the  antiquaries  will  have  to 
have  been  built  by  Ahafuerus  ;  and  which  the  Perfians  now 
rill  Tchelminar,  or  Chelminar  ;  q.  d.  the  forty  columns  ; 
becaufe  there  are  fo  many  columns  remaining  pretty  entire, 
with  the  traces  of  others  ;  a  great  quantity  of  baflo  relievos, 
and  unknown  characters,  fufneient  to  fhew  the  magnificence 
of  the  antique  architecture.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  may 
alfo  be  reckoned  in  the  clafs  of  famous  ruins. 

RUISCH,  K\c\\Y.i.,\t\  Biography,  was  born  at  Amfterdam 
in  1664,  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Ruifch,  or  Ruyfch,  the 
celebrated  profeflor  of  anatomy.  The  very  early  difpofition 
flic  exhibited  for  drawing  flowers,  and  the  extreme  accuracy 
and  minutenefs  with  which  (he  had  copied  prints  without 
afiiftancc,  induced  her  father  to  place  her  under  the  tuition 
of  William  Van  Aellt,  an  eminent  flower-painter. 

In  a  few  years  flic  became  the  rival  of  her  maftcr,  and  at 
length  furpafted  him  ;  and  indeed,  as  far  as  a  neat  and  corrcft 
imitation  of  a  fingle  flower,  a  leaf,  or  an  infeft  goes,  fhe 
has  been  equalled  by  few.  The  great  defedt  in  her  pro- 
ductions is  a  want  of  combination,  the  parts  being  feparated, 
and  the  maffes  weak  ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as 
her  choice  of  objefts  was  remarkably  elegant,  and  her  man- 
jier  of  treating  them  perfection  itfelf,  even  to  illufion. 

Her  extraordinary  talents  recommended  her  to  the  pecu- 
Jiar  patronage  of  the    eleftor  palatine,    who  in    1708  ap- 
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pointed  her  his  paintrefs  ;  and  he  was  fo  great  3n  admirer 
of  her  works,  that  he  pofleOed  a  confideiajble  pcrtiou  of 
them,  and  rewarded  their  author  munificently.  She  con- 
tinued to  exercife  her  talents,  with  almoft  unimpaired  fucceb, 
to  a  very  advanced  period  of  her  exiftence,  and  died  at 
Amfterdam  in  1750,  at  the  age  of  86. 

RUISSEAU,  Grand,  in  Geography,  a  fettlement  in 
the  Indiana  territory,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miffifipp'. 

RUISSKAR,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  caft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.     N.  lat.   6l°  24'.      E.  long.   2  1°  8'. 

RUIVAINS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tras  03  Montes ;   nine  miles  S.  of  Montalegre. 

RUIZ  I  A,  in  Botany,  named  by  Cavanillcs  in  honour  of 
Don  Hippolito  Ruiz,  a  Spanifh  botanift,  who  ftudied  under 
the  celebrated  Mutis  in  South  America,  and  who  in  con- 
junction with  Pavon,  another  pupil  of  Mutis,  pubhfned 
the  fplendid  Flora  Peruviana. — Cavan.  DifT.  3.  117. 
Schreb.  466.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  798.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  4.  221.  Juff.  275. — Clafs  and  order,  Mona- 
dclphia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Columniferx,  Linn.  Mal- 
vacea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  double  ;  outer  of 
three,  ovate,  concave,  acute,  deciduous  leaves  ;  inner  of 
one  leaf,  permanent,  cloven  into  five,  lanceolate  fegments. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  obliquely  fickle-fhaped,  rounded  at  the 
tip,  undivided,  flat,  fpreading,  faftened  to  the  bundle  of 
ftamens.  S/am.  Filaments  numerous,  generally  from  thirty 
to  forty,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  united  at  their  bafe  into 
the  form  of  a  pitcher,  inclofing  the  germen  ;  anthers  ob- 
long, incumbent.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior*  globofe,  ten- 
furrowed  ;  ftyles  ten,  fhort  ;  fligmas  fimple.  Perk.  Cap- 
fules  ten,  compreffed,  membranaceous,  woody  en  the  back, 
boat-fhaped,  of  one  cell,  united  into  a  globular,  um- 
bilical whorl.  Seeds  two,  roundifh,  or  (lightly  triangular, 
pointed. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  nearly  akin  to  Assoxia  j  fee  that 
article. 

EfT.  CJi.  Calyx  double  ;  outer  of  three  leavea.  Styles 
ten.  Capfules  ten,  of  one  cell,  with  two  feeds,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  a  circle. 

1.  R.  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Ruizia.  Willd.  n.  l. 
Cavan.  DifT.  t.  36.  f.  2. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  lanceolate, 
wavy. — Native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  where  it  flowers 
in  March  and  April.  Stem  fhrubby,  branched.  Leaves 
alternate,  (talked,  numerous,  ovate,  pointed,  notched.  Sti- 
pulas  awl-fliaped,  whitifh,  powdery,  deciduous.  Flowers 
in  umbel-like  terminal  corymbs,  fulphur-coloured,  each  on 
a  fhort  (talk. 

2.  R.  lobata.  Lobed  Rui/.ia.  Willd.  n.  2.  Cavan. 
DifT.  t.  36.  f.  1.  —  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  five-lobed,  notched. 
— Found  alfo  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  flowering  in  February 
and  March.  A  handfome  frrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  much 
branched,  with  a  grcyifh-white  harh.  Leaves  crowded 
together  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  alternate, 
(talked,  fmooth  above,  white  and  dufty  beneath,  the  old>  r 
divided  into  five,  rarely  into  feven,  lobes.  Stipulas  awl- 
fhaped,  ereft,  downy  or  powdery,  deciduous.  Flowers 
like  thofe  of  the  above  fpecies  in  form  and  colour. 

3.  R.  variabilis.  Various-leaved  Ruizia.  Willd.  n.  3. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  3.  24.  t.  295.  (R.  palmata  and 
R.  laciniata  ;  Cavan.  Dill.  t.  37.  f.  1,  and  2.) — Leaves  of 
the  flowering  branches  palmate  ;  thofe  of  the  barren  ones 
digitate.  -  Native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  introduced 
at  Kew,  in  1792,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  A  very  hand- 
fome Jhrub  of  rather  humble,  but  diflule,  growth.  Stems 
wavy,  furrowed,  brown.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  dark 
green  above,  whitifh  underneath,  extremely  curious  for  the 
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variety  of  their  ihape,  exprefled  in  the  fpecific  chara&er, 
and  which  is  admirably  fhewn  in  Jacquin's  figure.  Flowers 
hi  umbel-like  corymbs,  of  a  pale  red  or  crimfon  colour, 
with  deep  red  claws.  The  name  of  tliis  is  by  miltake  en- 
graved R.  divcrffolia,  inftead  of  variabilis  in  Jacquin's 
plate. 

In  Commerfon's  MSS.  this  genus  was  called  Kcenigia. 

RUKHADORFF,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Auftria  ; 
four  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sonneberg. 

RUKI,  a  town  of  Mingreha,  in  which  the  palace  of 
the  prince  is  furrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  feated  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Black  fea ;  200  miles  W.  of 
Teflis. 

RUKKIA,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  1  pecu- 
liar kind  of  fquirrel,  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

RUKMENI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Krifhna,  who  being  an  incarnation  of  Vifhnu, 
his  heavenly  confort  Lakfhmi,  is  reprcfented  to  have  alfo 
defcended  in  this  form  of  Rukmeni  to  accompany  him. 
In  many  authorities  (he  appears  to  be  the  fame  perfon  as 
Radha,  Krifhna's  favourite  wife  :  but  others  make  a  dif- 
ference, dating  that  Rukmeni  was  his  legal  worldly  wife, 
and  that  Radha  is  a  perfonification  of  religion.  Others 
again  fay,  that  Rukmeni  was  the  fpiritual  fpoufe.  If, 
however,  it  be  admitted,  that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Krifhna 
ever  exifted,  we  may  farther  admit,  that  he  had  a  plurality 
of  wives,  and  that  the  two  women  in  queition  were  among 
them.  A  liit  of  his  wives,  eight  in  number,  will  be  found 
under  Krishna.  Rukmeni  is  ufually  the  firft  on  the  lift. 
She  is  faid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Raja  Bhifhmaka  ; 
and  another  of  her  names  is  Kantamati.  On  the  death  of 
Kriftina,  Rukmeni,  with  feveral  others  of  his  wives,  burnt 
themfelves,  in  view  to  an  immediate  reunion  with  their  lord 
in  Vaikontha,  the  paradife  of  Vifhnu.  This  felf-immola- 
tion  is  called  Salt ;  and  under  that  article  fome  account  is 
given  of  it.  Rukmeni  is  related  to  have  borne  a  fon  to 
Krifhna,  of  whom  very  frequent  mention  is  made  in  Hindoo 
writings,  being  no  other  indeed  than  Kama,  the  god  of 
love,  incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  their  fon  Pradyamna.  As 
the  mother  of  the  Hindoo  Cupid,  we  here  find  Lakfhmi 
(recollecting  that  Rukmeni  is  that  goddefs  in  another  form) 
correfponding,  as  in  manv  other  inftances,  with  the  Venus 
of  Weftern  mythologifts.  See  Kama,  Lakshmi,  Pra- 
dyamna, and  Reti,  for  farther  notice  of  thefe  fables. 
Under  Krishna,  Radha,  and  Vaikontha,  will  alfo  be 
found  fome  particulars  connected  with  the  fubje&s  of  this 
article.  It  may  be  farther  noticed,  that  in  temples  dedi- 
cated to  the  worfhip  of  Krifhna,  ftatues  of  Rukmeni  are 
commonly  feen.  Cafts,  faid  to  be  of  her,  are  alfo  common. 
In  other  avataras,  or  defcents  of  Vifhnu,  his  confort  is  faid 
to  have  accompanied  him  under  the  name  of  Rukmeni.  See 
hereon  under  "VVittoba. 

RULE,  or  Ruler,  Regula,  a  very  fimple  inftrument, 
erdinarily  of  hard  wood,  thin,  narrow,  and  ftraight,  ferv- 
ing  to  direct  the  drawing  of  right  lines. 

The  rule  is  of  principal  ufe  in  all  the  mechanical  arts. 

To  prove  whether  or  no  it  be  juft,  draw  a  line  by  it  on 
paper  ;  then  turn  the  rule  about,  the  right  end  to  the  left, 
and  apply  the  fame  edge  this  way  to  the  line  ;  if  the  edge 
now  agree  exa&ly  with  the  line,  the  ruler  is  true. 

Defmarets  has  a  fine  poem  on  the  amours  of  the  rule  and 
compafs.  The  ftone-cutters'  rule  is  ufually  four  feet  long, 
and  divided  into  feet  and  inches. 

The  mafons'  rule  is  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  is 
applied  under  the  level  to  regulate  the  courfes,  to  make  the 
piedroits  equal,  &c. 

Rule,  Parallel,  or  Ruler.     See  Parallel. 


Rule  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  inftruments  which  have 
other  confiderable  ufes  befides  that  of  drawing  lines.  Such 
are  the  carpenters'  joint-rule,  Everard's  and  Coggefhall's 
fliding-rules,  &c. 

Rule,  Carpenters'  joint,  is  an  inftrument  ufually  of  box, 
24  inches  long,  and  \\  broad,  each  inch  being  fubdivided 
into  eight  parts.  On  the  fame  fide  with  thefe  divifions  is 
ufually  added  Gunter's  line  of  numbers. 

On  the  other  fide  are  the  lines  of  timber  and  board- 
meafure,  the  firft  beginning  at  8^,  and  continued  to  36, 
near  the  other  end  ;  the  latter  is  numbered  from  7  to  36, 
4  inches  from  the  other  end.  (PlateVl.  Surveying, Jig.  14.) 
The  divifion  of  the  timber-line  is  formed  from  a  confe- 
deration, that  1728  inches  make  a  lolid  foot,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  thus,  9  is  fo  placed  againft  one  of  the 
divifions  of  inches,  or  parts  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rule, 
beginning  from  the  right  hand,  that  its  fquare,  which 
is  81  inches,  multiplied  by  that  number  of  inches  and  parts, 
muft  make  1728  inches;  which,  dividing  1728  by  81,  muft 
be  placed  againft  214  from  the  right  hand;  and  10  muft  be 
placed  againft  1 7-tW  inches ;  becaufe  1728  divided  by  the 
fquare  of  10  or  1  co,  gives  17-™',,  &c.  But  becaufe  a  fquare 
whofe  fide  is  1,2,  &c.  to  8  inches,  requires  more  than  24 
inches  in  length,  as  a  multiplier,  in  order  to  produce  1728 
inches ;  and  lince  the  length  of  the  rule  is  only  24  inches,  there 
is  a  table  upon  the  left  end  of  it,  which  fupplies  its  defeft 
of  length.  In  this  table  the  upper  row  of  figure?,  viz. 
I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  denotes  inches,  or  the  lengths 
of  the  fides  of  fquares  ;  and  the  fecond  and  third  rows 
are  the  correfpondent  feet  and  inches  to  make  up  a  folid 
foot.  It  is  made  by  dividing  144  inches  by  the  fquares  of 
i)  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

The  line  of  board-meafure  is  thus  divided  :  fuppofe  the 
divifion  7  to  be  marked  ;  divide  144,  the  number  of  inches 
in  a  fquare  foot,  by  7,  and  the  quotient  will  be  2o4  inches ; 
whence  the  divifion  7  muft  be  againft  20i  inches  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  rule.  To  mark  the  divifion  8,  divide  144 
by  8,  and  the  quotient,  which  is  18  inches,  muft  be  placed 
on  the  line  of  board-meafure  againft  18  inches  on  the 
other  fide,  &c.  But  becaufe  the  fide  of  a  long  fquare, 
that  is,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5  inches,  requires  the  other  fide  to  be 
more  than  24  inches,  the  whole  length  of  the  rule  ;  there 
is  a  table  annexed,  formed  by  dividing  144  inches  by  each 
of  the  numbers  in  the  upper  row,  and  then  each  of  the 
quotients  by  12,  to  reduce  them  into  feet. 

Rule,  ufe  of  the  carpenters'  joint.  The  application  of 
the  inches  in  meafuring  lengths,  breadths,  &c.  is  obvious. 
That  of  the  Gunter's  line,  fee  under  Gunter's  Line. 
The  ufe  of  the  other  fide  is  all  we  need  here  illuftrate. 

1 .  The  breadth  of  any  furface,  as  hoard,  glafs,  &c.  being 
given,  to  find  hotu  much  in  length  makes  a  fquare  foot. — Find 
the  number  of  inches  the  furface  is  broad,  in  the  line  of 
board-meafure,  and  right  againft  it,  on  the  inches  fide,  is 
the  number  of  inches  required.  Thus,  if  the  furface  were 
8  inches  broad,  18  inches  will  be  found  to  make  a  fuper- 
ficial  foot. 

Or,  more  readily,  thus.  Apply  the  rule  to  the  brsadth 
of  the  board  or  glafs,  that  end  marked  36  being  even 
with  the  edge  ;  the  other  edge  of  the  furface  will  fhew 
the  inches  and  quarters  of  inches  which  go  to  a  fquare  foot. 

To  find  the  content  of  a  given  furface.  Find  the  breadth, 
and  how  much  makes  one  foot ;  then  turn  that  over  as 
many  times  as  you  can  upon  the  length  of  the  furface,  and 
fo   many  feet  does  the  furface  contain. 

2.  Ufe  of  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  board-meafure.  If  a 
furface  be  one  inch  broad,  how  many  inches  long  will  make 
a  fuperficial  foot  ?  Look  in  the  upper  row  of  figures  for 

7  I  inch, 
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I  inch,  and  under  it,  in  the  fecond  row,  is  1 1  inches,  the 
anfwer  to  the  queftion. 

3.  Ufe  of  the  line  of  t'wiber-meafure.  This  rcfembles  the 
former  ;  for,  having  learnt  huw  much  the  piece  is  fquare, 
look  for  that  number  on  the  line  oi  timber- meafure  ;  the 
fpace  thence  to  the  end  of  the  rule  is  the  length,  which, 
at  that  breadth,  makes  a  foot  of  timber.  Thus,  if  the 
piece  be  9  inches  fquare,  the  length  neceffary  to  make  a 
folid  foot  of  timber  is  21;  inches.  If  the  timber  be  fmall, 
and  under  9  inches  fquare,  feek  the  fquare  in  the  upper 
rank  of  the  table,  and  immediately  under  it  are  the  feet 
and  inches  that  make  a  folid  foot.  Thus,  if  it  be  7  inches 
fquare,  2  feet  1 1  inches  will  be  found  to  make  a  folid  foot. 

If  the  piece  be  not  exaftly  fquare,  but  broader  at  one 
end  than  another,  the  method  is,  to  add  the  two  together, 
and  take  half  the  fnm  for  the  fide  of  the  fquare.  For 
round  timber,  the  method  is,  to  girt  it  round  with  a  ftring, 
and  to  allow  the  fourth  part  for  the  fide  of  the  fquare. 
But  this  method  is  erroneous  ;  for  hereby  you  lofe  above 
J-th  of  the  true  folidity.     See  Sliding  Rule  and  Timber. 

Rule,  Caliber.     See  Caliber. 

Rule,   Everard's  flidinj.      7  c       o  n    1 

■a  /-•         ,7    m     n-  r  C  See  SLIDING  Rale. 

Rule,  Coggcjhali s fliding.   ) 

Rule,  Regula,  alfo  denotes  a  certain  maxim,  canon,  or 
precept  to  be  obferved  in  any  art  or  fcience.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  rules  of  grammar,  of  logic,  of  philofophizing,  &c. 

School  philofophers  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  rules  ;  viz. 
theoretical,  or  rules  of  knowing,  which  relate  to  the  underltand- 
ing,  being  of  ufe  in  the  difcovery  of  truth  ;  and  pradical,  or 
rules  of  ading,  which  relate  to  the  will,  and  ferve  to  direct  it 
to  what  is  good  and  right. 

For  the  management  and  application  of  thefe  two  forts  of 
rules,  there  are  two  diftinft  arts  ;  via.  logic  and  ethics  :  fee 
each  refpcftively. 

Rules  of  knowing,  regular  feiendi,  are  fuch  as  direct  and 
affift  the  mind,  in  perceiving,  judging,  and  reafoning. 

Rules  of  a/ling,  regulit  agendi,  are  thofe  by  which  the 
mind  is  guided  in  her  defires,  purfuits,  &c. 

Authors  are  extremely  divided  abcut  the  regard  to  be  had 
to  the  rules  of  poetry  fixed  by  the  ancients,  Ariftotle,  Ho- 
race, Longinus,  &c.  and  admitted  by  the  modern  critics,  as 
BofTu,  &c.  fome  contending,  that  they  mutt  be  inviolably 
obferved  ;  others  pleading  for  liberty  to  fet  them  alide  on 
occalion.  Rules,  it  is  complained,  are  fetters  ;  rank  ene- 
mies to  genius  ;  and  never  religioully  obferved  by  any,  but 
tho'e  who  have  nothing  in  themfelvel  to  depend  on.  Voiture 
frequently  neglefted  all  the  rules  of  poetry,  as  a  mailer  who 
/coined  to  be  confined  by  them. 

Tne  theatre  has  its  particular  rules,  as  the  rule  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place,  &c.  If 
it  he  true,  fays  Moliere,  that  plays  conducted  according  to 
the  rules  d  •  not  pleafe,  but  thofe  winch  are  not,  do,  the 
rules  muft  be  naught.  For  myfelf,  when  a  thing  hits  and 
diverts  me,  I  do  not  enquire  whether  1  have  done  arniis,  nor 
whether  Ariftotle'g  rules  forbid  me  to  laugh. 

Ri  lbs  of  philofophizing.     Set  Philosophizing. 

R  1  1.1:,  in  Arithmetic,  denotes  a  certain  method  of  perform- 
ing particular  arithmetical  operations,  as  the  rules  of  addi- 
tion, fubtraftion,  multiplication,  and  divifion  ;  which  four 
are  called  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  all  other  ope- 
rations being  dependant  on  one  or  more  ot  thefe.  See  Ad- 
dition, Subtraction,  &c. 

From  the  combination  of  thefe  rules  various  others  are- 
derived,  and,  we  mult  add,  many  more  than  ought  to  be  dif- 
tinftly  characterized.  Thus,  our  writers  on  arithmetic  give 
us  the  rules  of  barter,  Ample  i-ntenll,  brokerage,  factorage, 
rebate  and  dilcount,  exchange,  tare  and  tret,  and  a  valt 
variety  of  others,  which  are,  in  faft,  only  fo  many  example* 


in  the  rule  of  proportion  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
rule  of  three),  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  included  under 
that  gener.,1  term. 

At  a  time  when  arithmetic  and  geometry  formed  almoft 
the  only  fubjefts  of  a  mathematical  education,  long  fpun-out 
treatifes  of  arithmetic,  and  extenfive  elementary  works  on 
geometry,  were  at  leaft  excufable  ;  but  fince  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  analyfis,  the  two  former  fub- 
jefts form  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  is  neceffary  to  be 
known,  tor  a  perfou  to  have  any  pretentions  to  the  character 
of  a  mathematician  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  atlomlhing  that 
writers  on  thofe  fubjefts,  particularly  thofe  on  arithmetic, 
have  not  thought  of  contracting  their  works,  by  coiidenfing 
under  one  head  a  number  of  different  rules,  now  given  under 
diftinft  titles,  and  transforming  others,  fuch  as  pofition,  alli- 
gation, &c.  to  introductory  treatifes  on  algebra,  to  which 
branch  they  more  properly  belong.  By  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind,  the  two  fubjefts  of  arithmetic  and  ele- 
mentary algebra  might  be  very  well  condenfed  into  the 
ufual  fize  of  an  arithmetic,  and  a  boy  be  made  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  both  fubjefts,  in  lets  time  than  is 
ufually  employed  in  taking  him  through  arithmetic  only. 

Rule  of  Three,  or  Rule  of  proportion,  by  fome  former 
writers  called  alfo  the  Golden  Rule,  is  one  of  the  molt  ex- 
tenfive and  ufeful  rules  in  arithmetic,  teaching  how  to  find 
a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers. 

The  rule  of  three  has  commonly  been  divided  into  two 
cafes,  direS  and  inverfe,  a  diftinftion,  however,  which  is  to- 
tally ufelefs,  and  which  has  been  avoided  by  fome  of  our 
heft  modern  writers  ;  it  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  ex- 
plain, in  this  place,  the  difference  that  was  formerly  under- 
ftood  between  the  direft  and  the  inverfe  rule  of  three. 

The  rule  of  three  direel,  is  when  more  requires  more, 
or  lefs  requires  lefs,  as  in  this  example.  If  3  men  will 
perform  a  piece  of  work,  as,  for  inilancc,  dig  a  trench  48 
yards  long  in  a  certain  time,  how  many  yards  will  12  men 
dig  in  the  fame  time  ?  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  the  more  men 
there  are  employed,  the  more  work  will  they  perform  ;  and 
therefore,  in  this  inltance,  more  requires  more.  Again  ;  if 
6  men  dig  48  yards  in  a  given  time,  how  much  will  3  men 
dig  in  the  fame  time  ?  Here  lefs  requires  lefs  ;  for  the 
lefs  men  there  are  employed,  the  lefs  will  be  the  work  done 
in  the  lame  time.  And  all  queitions  falling  under  either  of 
thefe  cafes  are  faid  to  be  in  the  rule  of  three  direft. 

The  rule  of  three  inverfe,  is  when  more  requires  lefs,  or 
lefs  requires  more,  as  in  this  example.  If  6  men  dig  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  trench  in  14  hours,  how  many  hours  will  it 
require  for  12  men  to  dig  the  fame  quantity  I  Or  thus  :  If 
6  men  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  7  days,  how  long  will 
3  men  be  in  performing  the  fame  work  ?  Thefe  example? 
are  both  in  the  inverfe  rule ;  for  in  the  firlt,  more  requires 
lefs,  that  is,  12  men  being  more  than  6,  they  will  require 
kfi  time  to  perform  the  fame  work  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
number  of  men  being  lefs,  they  will  require  a  longer  time. 
All  queitions  of  this  clafs  are  faid  to  be  in  the  rule  of  three 
inverfe.  Thefe  two  cales,  however,  as  we  before  obferved, 
may  be  included  under  one  general  rule,  as  follows. 

Rule.  —  Of  the  three  given  terms,  fet  down  that  which  i* 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  anfwer  towards  the  right  hand  ; 
and  then  confider,  from  the  nature  of  the  quell  ion,  whethei 
the  anfwer  will  be  more,  or  lefs,  than  this  term.  If  the  an- 
fwer is  to  be  greater,  place  the  lefs  of  the  other  two  termi 
on  the  left,  and  the  remaining  term  in  the  middle  ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  lefs,  place  the  greater  si  I  lie  two  given  quantities 
on  the  left,  and  the  lels  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  either  cafe, 
multiply  the  fecond  and  third  terms  together,  and  divide  by 
the  firlt  term  for  the  anfwer,  which  will  always  be  of  the 
fame  denomination  as  the  third  term. 
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Noti  i. — If  the  firft  and  fiecond  terms  contain  different  de- 
nominations, they  mull  both  be  reduced  to  the  fame  deno- 
minations ;  and  if  the  third  term  be  a  compound  number,  it 
is  generally  moft  convenient  to  reduce  it  to  the  loweft  deno- 
mination contained  in  it. 

Note  2 The  fame  rule  is  applicable,  whether  the  given 

quantities  be  integral,  fractional,  or  decimal. 

Examples. 
If  an  acre  of  land  be  worth  73/.  is.,  how  much  land  may 
be  bought  for  250/.  ior.  ? 

Integral. 
£     s.  £     s.        Acre. 


As 


73 
20 


1461 


1461)5010(3  acres. 
4383 

627 
4 

1461)2508(1  rood. 
1461 


1047 
40 

1461)41880(28444  perches. 
29.22 


12660 
1 1688 


As  73, 


Or,  as 

Whence 


972 

1461 

—  2  3 « 

TST' 

By  FraSions. 

I 

2504. 

s  0  1 
T 

::     I 

"        4 

X 

s  0  1 

3  acres, 

x    4-  = 
1  rood, 

S  O  (  0 

Tnr  r 
28  3  •'  4 

perches 

By  Decimals. 
As  73.05    :     250.5     ::     1 


73.05)250.50(3.4291  =  3  ac.  1  r.  28.656P. 
21915 


3  >  35° 
29220 

21300 
14610 


66900 
65745 

11550 

7305 

4*45 


Example  2.  If  3  pounds  be  bought  for  17s.  how  many 
will  170*.  buy  ?  Since  as  17/.  are  to  170J.  fo  are  3  pounds 
to  the  pounds  required  ;  the  number  will  be  found  thus  : 

17X.     :     170X.     ::     31b. 

3 

17)510(30^. 
5l 


00 


Example  3.  If  3  pounds  and  4  ounces  coft  zs.  4//.  what 
will  2  pounds  coft  ?     The  operation  will  be  thus : 

3lb.  40Z.     :     2  lb.     ::     zs.  qd. 

16  16  12 

52  32  28 

28 

256 
64 

52)896(  i"]d.\4  of  a  penny. 
52 

37<5 
364 

12 

In  many  cafes  of  commerce  and  accompts,  we  have  more 
compendious  ways  of  working  queftions  that  come  under 
the  rule  of  three  than  by  the  rule  itfelf ;  which,  by  reafon 
of  their  expediting  practice,  are  called  prafiice,  and  confti- 
tute  a  particular  rule  of  themfelves.  , 

According  to  the  above  rule,  it  will  be  obferved,  that 
the  third  term  is  of  the  fame  kind  or  name  as  the  fourth 
term  or  anfwer,  and  the  fecond  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
firft  ;  fo  that  the  analogy  in  both  pair  of  terms  is  between 
quantities  of  the  fame  kind  ;  which  is,  in  faft,  neceflary  to 
conftitute  a  proportion,  according  to  Euclid's  definition : 
whereas,  by  fome  ftrange  overfight,  it  will  be  found  that 
moft  of  our  writers  on  arithmetic,  by  making  the  middle 
term  like  the  anfwer,  have  neceffarily  to  confider  the  ratio 
of  incongruous  quantities,  or  at  leaft  the  ratio  between  the 
abftraft  numbers  by  which  they  are  exprefled. 

Rule  of  Compound  Proportion,  or  Double  Rule  of  Three, 
or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  Rule  of  Five,  is  the  method 
of  folving,  at  one  operation,  fuch  queftions  as  would  re- 
quire two  or  more  ftatings  by  the  common  or  fimple  rule 
of  three. 

Rule. —  1.  Set  down  the  terms  expreffing  the  condition  of 
the  queltion,  in  one  line.  2.  Under  each  conditional  term 
fet  its  correfponding  one  in  another  line.  3.  Multiply  the 
producing  terms  of  or^e  line,  and  the  produced  term  of  the 
other  line  continually,  and  take  the  refult  for  a  dividend. 
4.  Multiply  the  remaining  terms  continually,  and  let  the 
produft  of  them  be  a  divifor.  5.  The  quotient  of  this  di- 
vifion  will  be  the  term  required. 

By  producing  terms  here,  are  meant  whatever  neceffarily 
and  jointly  produce  any  effeft  ;  as  the  caufe  and  the  time  ; 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  ;  buyer  and  his  money  ;  feller 
and  his  goods ;  all  neceffarily  infeparable  in  producing  their 
feveral  effe&6. 

In  a  queftion  where  a  term  is  underftood,  and  not  ex- 
preffed,  that  term  may  be  expreffed  by  unity. 

Example. — If  35©/.  ferve  fix  perfons  for  nine  months; 
how  long  will  loco/,  ferve  four  perfons  at  the  fame  rate? 

j  Here 
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Here  the  terms  which  exprefs  the  condition  are, 

£  Per.       Mon. 

250     :     6     :     9 

correfponding  terms        1000     :     4     :     Q 
where  Q  is  put  to  reprefent  the  term  required. 

Among  the  conditional  terms,  fix  perfons  and  nine  months 
are  producing,  and  250/.  is  produced  :  among  their  corre- 
fponding terms,  four  perfons  and  Q  are  producing,  and 
1000/.  is  produced. 

But  it  being  impofiible  to  multiply  the  producing  terms 
in  the  fecond  line,  and  the  produced  in  the  firlt,  becaufe  Q 
is  unknown  ;  therefore,  multiply  the  producing  terms  of 
the  firft  line  by  the  produced  in  the  fecond,  and  divide  by 
the  product  of  the  reft. 

m,         ...  _         6  x  9  x  1000         ,  0 

Then  will  Q  = =   6  x  9  =  54-      See 

*  4  x  250  y 

Mr.  Dodfon's  Anti-Logarithmic  Canon,  p.  38,  et  feq. 

But   if  the  notion    of  producing    and   produced  terms 

mould  feem  obfcure,  thofe  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 

doftrine  of  compound  ratios  will  ealily  perceive  that,  in  the 

foregoing  queilion,    Q  is  to  9  months  in  the  compound 

ratio  of  four  perfons  to  fix  perfons  inverfely,  and  of  1000/. 

1000 


to  2Co/.  dire&ly,  that  is,  —  =  — 

9         4 

6  x  9  x  1000  ,    c 

—  54,  as  belore. 


therefore  Q 

250 

And  in  like  manner 
4  x  250 

may  other  queftions,  relating  to  the  compound  rule  of  pro- 
portion, be  dated  and  folved,  however  complex. 

The  above  rule  may  be  expreffed  fomewhat  Ampler,  as 
follow : 

Rule  2. — Set  that  term,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
anfwer,  on  the  right,  and  take  any  two  of  the  other  given 
terms  which  are  of  the  fame  name,  and  confider,  from  the 
nature  of  the  queilion,  whether,  if  thefe  three  were  the 
only  given  terms,  the  anfwer  ought  to  be  more  or  lefs  than 
the  above-mentioned  right-hand  term,  and  arrange  thefe 
two  terms  accordingly,  as  in  the  rule  of  three. 

Confidering  dill  the  fame  right-hand  term  as  common  to 
every  dating,  take  two  other  terms  which  are  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  arrange  them  as  above,  according  as,  in  this  cafe, 
the  anfwer  ought  to  be  more  or  lefs  than  the  right-hand 
term  ;  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  every  pair  of 
terms  that  are  of  the  fame  name.  Then  multiply  all  the 
firft  terms  together  for  a  divifor,  and  all  the  other  terms  to- 
gether for  a  dividend,  and  the  quotient  thence  arifing  will 
be  the  anfwer  fought. 

Example. — If  248  men,  in  5  days  of  11  hours  each,  can 
dig  a  trench  230  yards  long,  3  wide,  and  2  deep  ;  in  how 
many  days,  of  9  hours  each,  will  24  men  dig  a  trench  420 
yards  long,  5  wide,  and  3  deep  ? 


Men 

Hours 

Length 

Width 

Depth 


H 

9 

230 

3 

2 


Then 


.24S 


420    )  :: 

II    X    420   X 


5  days,  common  term. 


288^  Jays,  the 


24  x  9  x  230  x  3  x  2 
term  required. 

Rule,  Central.     See  Central. 

Rule,  in  a  monadic  fenfe,  is  a  fyftem  of  laws,  or  con- 
stitutions, by  which  religious  houfes  are  rftabhftled  and  re- 
gulated ;  and  which  the  religious  make  a  vow  to  oblerve  at 
their  entrance. 

The  monadic  rules  are  all  to  be  approved  of  by  the  pope, 
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in  order  to  make  them  valid.     The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  is, 
by  fome  authors,  called  the  holy  rule. 

Thofe  of  St.  Bruno  and  St.  Francis  arc,  of  all  others,  the 
mod  auftere.     See  Carthusians. 

When  a  religious  cannot  fupport  the  aufterities  of  his 
rule,  he  fues  for  a  difpenfation. 

Rule,  in  the  Canon  Law.  The  rule  de  vcrifimili  no- 
titia,  of  probable  notice,  in  the  Romilh  church  renders  all 
provifions  to  a  benefice,  vacant  by  death,  null,  if  it  appear, 
that,  from  the  day  of  the  deceafe  to  the  day  of  the  date  of 
the  provifions,  or  to  the  day  when  the  courier  arrives  from 
Rome,  there  has  not  been  time  fufficieiit  for  regular  notice 
of  the  perfon's  deceafe  to  be  conveyed  to  the  pope. 

Provifions  are  even  null,  if  it  be  proved  the  courier  fet 
out  before  the  perfon  was  deceafed.  This  rule  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  conftitution,  ftridlly  obferved  in  France  ; 
in  other  countries  the  pope  finds  frequent  occaiions  to 
difpenfe  with  it.     See  Provisions. 

Rule  of  twenty  Days,  Regula  viginti  Dierum.  By  this 
rule,  if  an  ecclefiaftic  refign  his  benefice,  to  make  the  re- 
fignation  valid,  the  refigner  mud  furvive  its  admiflion  in  the 
court  of  Rome  twenty  days.  If  he  die  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twenty  days,  the  refignation  is  void,  and  the 
benefice  becomes  vacant  by  death. 

This  rule  does  not  hold  of  the  provifions  of  ordinary  col- 
lators ;  nor  of  fimple  and  pure  refignations  into  the  hands  of 
the  ordinary  ;  but  only  in  cafe  of  provilions  of  the  pope, 
difpatched  on  refignations  in  favorem. 

This  rule  anciently  extended  to  fuch  as  refigned  in  time 
of  health,  as  well  as  of  ficknefs.  Pope  Boniface  reftrained 
it  to  the  latter  ;  whence  it  is  commonly  called  regula  de  in- 
firmis  rejignantibus. 

Rule  de  Publicandis.  By  this  rule,  the  refignee  of  a 
benefice,  if  he  have  a  provifion  from  the  court  of  Rome,  is 
obliged  to  pnbhfh  the  refignation,  and  take  pofTeilion  within 
fix  menths  ;  or,  if  he  have  it  from  the  ordinary  collator, 
within  one  month.  Otherwife,  if  the  refigner  die,  the  re- 
fignation becomes  null. 

Rules  of  Court,  in  Law,  are  certain  orders  made,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  attornies  are 
bound  to  obferve,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion  ;  and  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  alfo  bound  to  pay 
obedience  to  rules  made  in  court  relating  to  the  caufe  de- 
pending between  them.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  court 
will  make  a  rule  for  any  thing  that  may  be  done  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  ;  and  that  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon 
an  affidavit,  the  other  fide  may  move  the  court  againft  it,  id 
order  to  vacate  the  fame,  and  thereupon  (hall  bring  into 
court  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies  ;  but  it  is 
not  granted  far  difobedience  to  a  rule,  when  the  party  ha3 
not  been  perfonally  ferved  ;  nor  for  difobeying  a  rule  made 
by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  which  is  not  of  force  to  ground 
a  motion  upon,  unlets  the  fame  be  entered.  A  rule  of 
court  is  granted  every  day,  whilft  the  courts  of  Weitmiufter 
fit,  to  prifoners  of  the  king's  bench,  or  Fleet  prifon,  to  go 
at  large  about  their  private  affairs. 
Rules,   Clerk  of  the.     See  Cleuk. 

Rule  Water.,   in  Geography,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
runs  into  the  Teviot,  4  miles  S.W.  of  Jedburgh. 
RULER,  Parallel.     See  Paiiallel  Ruhr. 
RULLE,  in  Geography,  a  town  oi    Weftphalia,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck  ;  7  miles  N.E.  ol  Ofnabruck. 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  vinous  Spirit,  drawn  l>y  ditlillation 
from  fuga.-canes. 

The  word  ru:n   is  the  name  it  bears  among  the  native 
Americans. 

Rum 


RUM. 


Rum  is  very  hot  and  inflammable,  and  is  in  the  fame  ufe 
among  the  natives  of  the  fugar-countries,  as  brandy  among 
the  French. 

Rum  differs  from  what  we  fimply  call  fugar-fpirit,  in 
that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  flavour  or  eftential  oil  of 
the  fugar-cane  ;  a  great  deal  of  raw  juice,  and  parts  of  the 
cane  itfelf,  being  often  fermented  in  the  liquor,  or  folution 
of  which  the  rum  is  prepared. 

The  undtuous  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is  often  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat  ufed  in  boiling  the 
fugar ;  which  fat,  indeed,  of  courfe,  will  ufually  give  a 
flunking  flavour  to  the  fpirit  in  our  diilillation  of  the  fugar 
liquor,  or  wafh,  from  our  refining  fugar-noufes  ;  but  this 
is  nothing  like  the  flavour  of  the  rum,  which  is  really  the 
effeft  of  the  natural  flavour  of  the  cane.  The  method  of 
making  rum  is  this : 

When  a  fufficient  flock  of  the  materials  is  got  together, 
they  add  water  to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common 
method,  though  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  on  very 
(lowly  at  firft  ;  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for 
making  rum  in  the  iflands,  they  want  yeaft,  or  fome  other 
ferment,  to  make  it  work  ;  but  by  degrees,  after  this,  they 
procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which  rifes  up 
as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in  the  operation,  and  thus  they  are 
able  afterwards  to  ferment  and  make  their  rum  with  a  great 
deal  of  expedition,  and  in  large  quantities. 

When  the  wafh  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree  of 
acidity,  the  diilillation  is  carried  on  in  the  common  way, 
and  the  fpirit  is  made  up  proof ;  though  fometimes  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  much  greater  ftrength,  nearly  approaching  to  that 
of  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is  then  called  double- 
diftilled  rum.  It  might  be  eafy  to  redtify  the  fpirit,  and 
bring  it  to  much  greater  purity  than  we  ufually  find  it  to  be 
of;  for  it  brings  over  in  the  diilillation  a  very  large  quantity 
of  the  oil  ;  and  this  is  often  fo  difagreeable,  that  the  rum 
mull  be  fuffered  to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before  it  can 
be  ufed  ;  whereas,  if  well  rectified,  it  would  grow  mellow 
much  fooner,  and  would  have  a  much  lefs  potent  flavour. 

The  bed  date  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation  and 
other  ufes,  is  doubtlefs  that  of  alcohol,  or  rectified  fpirit. 
In  this  manner  it  would  be  tranfparent  in  one-half  the  bulk 
it  ufually  is,  and  might  be  let  down  to  the  common  proof 
flrength  with  water  when  neceflary.  For  the  common  ufe 
of  making  punch,  it  would  likewife  ferve  much  better  in 
the  (late  of  alcohol ;  as  the  tafle  would  be  cleaner,  and  the 
ftrength  might  always  be  regulated  to  a  much  greater  exaft- 
nef3  than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  only  ufe  to  which  it  would  not  ferve  fo  well  in  this 
(late,  would  be  the  common  practice  of  adulteration  among 
our  diflillers  ;  for  when  they  want  to  mix  a  large  portion  of 
cheaper  fpirit  with  the  rum,  their  bufinefs  is  to  have  it  of 
the  proof  ftrength,  and  as  full  of  the  flavouring-oil  as  they 
can,  that  it  may  drown  the  flavour  of  the  fpirits  they  mix 
with  it,  and  extend  its  own.  If  the  bufinefs  of  redtifving 
rum  was_  more  nicely  managed,  it  feems  a  very  practicable 
fcheme  to  throw  out  fo  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the 
fine  light  Hate  of  a  clear  tpirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with 
it ;  in  this  cafe  it  would  very  nearly  refemble  arrac,  as  is 
proved  bv  the  mixing  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  with  the 
taftelefs  lpirit,  in  which  cafe  the  whole  bears  a  very  near  re- 
femblance  to  arrac  in  flavour. 

Rum  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  England  ;  fome 
are  fo  barefaced  as  to  do  it  with  malt-fpirit  ;  but  w!«.en  it  is 
done  with  melafles-fpirit,  the  taftes  of  both  are  fo  nearly 
allied,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difcovered.  The  belt  method  of 
judging  of  it  is  by  fetting  fire  to  a  little  of  it  ;  and,  when  it 
hns  burnt  away   all  the   inflammable  part,   examining    the 


phlegm  both  by  the  tafle  and  fmcll.     Shaw's  Effay  on  Dif- 
tillery. 

Mr.  B.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Hiflory  of  the  Weft  Indies," 
vol.  ii.  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  procefs  for  ex- 
tracting rum  from  the  fugar-cane,  or  from  the  very  dregs 
and  feculencies  of  the  plant,  by  fermentation  and  diilillation. 
He  commences  his  account  with  oblerving,  that  the  ftill- 
houfes  on  the  fugar-plantations  in  the  B.itiih  Weft  Indies, 
vary  greatly  in  point  of  fize  and  expewce,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  property. 
In  general,  however,  they  are  built  in  a  fubflantial  manner  of 
(lone,  and  are  commonly  equal  to  the  boiling  and  curing- 
houfes  together.  ( See  Sugar.  )  For  a  plantation  making, 
communibus  annis,  ZOO  hogfheads  of  fugar  of  1 600  weight, 
our  author  conceives,  that  two  copper  (tills,  the  one  of 
1200,  and  the  other  of  600  gallons,  wine  meafure,  with 
proportionate  pewter  worms,  are  fufficient.  The  fize  of  the 
tanks  (or  tubs)  for  containing  the  cold  water  in  which  the 
worms  are  immerfed,  mull  depend  upon  circumftances ;  if 
the  advantage  can  be  obtained  of  a  running  dream,  the 
water  may  be  kept  abundantly  cool  in  a  veflel  barely  large 
enough  to  contain  the  worm.  If  the  plantation  has  no 
other  dependance  than  pond-water,  a  (lone  tank  is  much  fu  - 
perior  to  a  tub,  as  being  longer  in  heating,  and  if  it  can  be 
made  to  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty-thoufand  gallons,  the 
worms  of  both  the  dills  may  be  placed  in  the  lame  body  of 
water,  and  kept  cool  enough  for  condenfing  the  fpirit,  by 
oecaiional  fupplies  of  frefh  water. 

For  working  thefe  dills  and  worms,  it>  is  neceflary  to  pro- 
vide, firft,  a  dunder-cidern,  of  at  lead  three  thoufand  gal- 
lons ;  fecondly,  a  ciilern  for  the  fcummings ;  and  laltly, 
twelve  fermenting  vats,  or  ciderns,  er.ch  of  them  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  larged  dill,  viz.  1200  gallons.  In  Jamaica, 
ciderns  are  made  of  plank,  fixed  in  clay  ;  and  arc  univer- 
fally  preferred  to  vats  or  moveable  veffels,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fermenting.  They  are  not  fo  eafily  affefted  by  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  nor  fo  liable  to  leak  as  vats,  and  they  latl 
much  longer.  But  in  the  Britifh  diitilleries,  fermenting 
ciderns,  it  is  faid,  are  unknown.  To  complete  the  appa- 
ratus, it  is  neceflary  to  add  two  or  more  copper  pumps  for 
conveying  the  liquor  from  the  ciderns,  and  pumping  up  the 
dunder,  and  alfo  butts  or  other  veflels  for  fecuring  the  fpirit 
when  obtained  ;  and  it  is  ufual  to  build  a  rum-itore  adjoining 
the  dill-houfe. 

The  ingredients  or  materials  for  the  procefs  confid  of  me- 
lafles,  or  treacle  drained  from  the  fugar  ;  fcummings  of  the 
hot  cane-juice,  from  the  boiling-houfe,  or  fometimes  raw- 
cane  liquor,  from  canes  exprefled  for  the  purpofe  :  lees,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  Jamaica,  "  dunder,"  from  the  Spamfh  rt- 
dunder,  the  fame  as  redundant  in  Latin  ;  and  water.  Dunder, 
in  the  making  of  rum,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  yead  in 
the  fermentation  of  flour.  It  is  the  lees  or  feculencies  of 
former  didillations  ;  and  fome  planters  preferve  it  for  ufe 
from  one  crop  to  another  ;  but  this  is  faid  to  be  a  bad  prac- 
tice. Some  fermented  liquor,  compofed  of  lweets  and 
water  alone,  ought  to  be  diddled  in  the  fird  lnltance,  that 
frefh  dunder  may  be  obtained.  This  is  a  didolvent  men- 
druum,  and  occafions  the  lweets  with  which  it  is  combined, 
whether  melaffes  or  fcummings,  to  yield  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  fpirit  than  can  be  obtained  without  its  affidance. 
The  water  which  is  added  afts  in  fome  degree  in  the  fame 
manner  by  dilution. 

In  the  Windward  iflands,  the  procefs,  we  are  told,  is 
conducted  as  follows  :  the  ingredients,  viz.  fcummings,  one- 
third  ;  lees  or  dunder,  one-third,  a'.d  one-third  of  water, 
are  well  mixed  in  the  fermenting  ciderns,  and  when  they  are 
pretty  cool,  the  fermentation  will  rife,  in  twenty-four  hours, 

to 


RUM. 


to  a  proper  height  for  admitting  the  firfl  charge  of  melaffes, 
of  which  fix  gallons  for  every  hundred  gallons  of  the  fer- 
menting liquor,  is  the  general  proportion  to  be  given  at 
twice;  viz.  three  per  cent,  at  the  firlt  charge,  and  the  other 
feven  per  cent,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  liquor  is  in 
a  high  (late  of  fermentation  ;  the  heat  of  which,  however, 
fhould  not,  in  general,  be  fufteredto  exceed  from  90°to  940 
Fahrenheit.  The  intulion  of  hot  water  will  raife,  and  of 
cold  water  abate  the  fermentation.  The  quantity  of  me- 
laffes above-mentioned,  added  to  a  third  of  fcummings, 
gives  115  per  cent,  of  fweets,  fix  gallons  of  fcummings 
being  reckoned  equal  to  one  gallon  of  melaffes.  When  the 
fermentation  falls  by  eafy  degrees  from  the  fifth  to  the 
feventh  or  eighth  day,  lo  as  then  to  become  fine,  and  throw 
up  flowly  a  few  clear  beads  or  air-globules,  it  is  ripe  for  dif- 
tillation  ;  though  when  the  liquor  is  firlt  fet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  (the  houfe  being  cold,  and  the  cillerns  not  fa- 
turated)  it  will  not  be  fit  for  diitillation  under  ten  or  twelve 
days.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  at  a  longer  or  fhorter  period, 
the  liquor  or  wafh  being  conveyed  into  the  largelt  (till,  which 
mull  not  be  filled  higher  than  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of 
the  brim,  left  the  head  fhould  fly,  a  fteady  and  regular  fire 
muft  be  kept  up  until  it  boils,  after  which  a  little  fuel  will 
fcrve.  In  about  two  hours  the  vapour  or  fpirit,  being 
condenfed  by  the  ambient  fluid,  will  force  its  way  through 
the  worm  in  the  fhape  of  a  ftream,  as  clear  and  trani- 
parent  as  cryftal,  and  it  is  fuffered  to  run  until  it  is  no 
longer  inflammable.  The  fpirit  thus  obtained  is  known  by 
the  appellation  of  "  low  wines."  To  make  it  rum  of 
the  Jamaica  proof,  it  undergoes  a  fecond  diitillation.  Be- 
tween the  practice  of  the  Jamaica  diftillers,  and  that  of 
thofe  of  the  Windward  iflands,  there  is  fome  little  variation 
in  the  firlt  procefs.  This  confifls  chiefly  in  the  more  copious 
ufe  of  dunder.  As  dunder  ferves  to  diflolve  the  tenacity  of 
the  faccharine  matter,  it  fhould  be  proportioned,  not  only 
to  the  quantity,  but  alfo  to  the  nature  of  the  fweets.  If 
the  fweets  in  the  fermenting  cillern  confilt  of  melaffes  alone, 
which  is  generally  the  cafe  after  the  bufinefs  of  fugar-boiling 
is  finifhed,  when  no  fcummings  are  to  be  had,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  dunder  is  necedary  ;  becaufe  melades  are  a  body 
of  greater  tenacity  than  cane-liquor,  and  are  rendered  fo  vif- 
cous  and  indurated  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
fermentation  without  the  molt  powerful  faline  «nd  acid  fti- 
mulators.     For  the  fame  reafon,  at  the   beginning   of  the 


crop,  when  no  melaffes  can  be  had,  and  the  fweets  confilt  of 
cane-juice  or  fcummings  alone,  very  little  dunder  is  necef- 
fary.  In  fuch  cafe  twenty  per  cent,  at  the  utmolt  will  be  fuffi- 
cieut.  Dunder,  in  a  large  quantity,  injures  the  favour, 
though  it  may  increafe  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit.  Dr.  Shaw- 
fays,  that  the  Englifh  diftillers  add  many  things  to  the  fer- 
menting liquor  or  wafh,  in  order  to  augment  the  vinofity  of 
the  fpirit,  or  to  give  it  a  particular  flavour.  He  obferves, 
that  a  little  tartar,  nitre,  or  common  fait,  is  fometimes  thrown 
in  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  or  in  their  Itead  a  little 
of  the  vegetable  or  finer  mineral  ,'.eid.  Thefe  are  thought  to 
be  of  great  ufe  in  the  fermenting  of  folutions  of  treacle, 
honey,  and  fimilar  fweet  and  rich  vegetable  juices,  which 
coiftain  a  fmall  proportion  of  acid.  A  fimilar  practice  is 
ijid  to  prevail  among  the  diftillers  in  St.  Chriitopher's,  fome 
of  which  conlider  an  addition  of  fea-water  to  the  fermenting 
liquor  as  a  real  and  great  improvement.  Shaw  recommends 
thejuice  of  Seville  oranges,  lemons,  and  tamarinds,  or  other 
very  acid  fruits,  and,  above  all  other  things,  an  aqueous  fo- 
lution  of  tartar  ;  but  Mr.  Edwards  is  of  opinion,  that  dundei 
alone  anlwers  every  purpoie.  Dr.  Shaw  alio  recommends  to 
the  diltiller  to  introduce  into  the  fermenting  cittern  a  few 
gallons  of  the  rectified  fpirit,  which,  he  fays,  will  revert, 
with  a  large  addition,  to  the  quantity  of  fpirit  that  would 
otherwife  have  arifen  from  the  diftillation.  It  is  fuggefted 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  vegetable  afhes, 
thrown  into  the  rum-ltill,  will  be  found  ferviceable.  The 
alkaline  falts  are  fuppofed  to  attenuate  the  fpirit,  and  keep 
back  the  grofs  and  fetid  oil,  which  the  diftillers  call  the 
"  faints,"  but  if  too  freely  ufed,  they  will  alfo  keep  back  a 
proportion  of  the  fine  eflential  oil,  on  which  the  flavour  of  the 
rum  wholly  depends.  After  all,  the  molt  important  objeil 
of  attention  in  making  good  rum  is  probably  "  cleanlinels  ;" 
for  all  adventitious  or  foreign  fubitances  deftroy  or  change 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  fpirit.  It  fhould,  indeed,  be  an 
invariable  practice  with  the  manager  or  diltiller  to  take  care 
that  the  cifterns  are  fealded,  and  even  cleanfed  with  ltrong 
lime-water,  every  time  when  they  are  ufed  ;  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  rum,  but  becaufe  it  has  often  happened  that 
the  vapour  of  a  foul  ciltcrn  has  inftantly  killed  the  firlt  per- 
fon  that  has  entered  it  without  due  precaution. 

The  following  improved  method  of  conducting  the  pro- 
cefs, or  of  compounding  the  feveral  ingredients,  is  very  ge- 
neral in  Jamaica,  -viz. 


Dunder  one  half,  or 
Sweets  12  per  cent. 
Water 


i 


Melaffes     - 
Scummings  ' 


50  gallons 

6  gallons 

36  gallons 

(equal   to  fix  ga.Ions 
more  of  melalics ) 
8  gallons 


42  gallons. 


Of  this  mixture,  or  "  wafh,"  as  it  is  fometimes  called, 
1200  gallons  ought  to  produce  300  gallons  of  low-wines  ; 
and  the  ltill  may  be  twice  charged  or  drawn  off  in  one  day. 
The  method  of  adding  all  the  melaffes  at  once,  which  is  done 
foon  after  the  fermentation  commences,  renders  the  procefs 
fafe  and  expeditious;  whereas  by  charging  the  melaffes  at 
different  times,  the  fermentation  is  checked,  and  the  pro- 
cefs delayed. 

The  low-wines  obtained  in  the  manner  above  defcribed, 
are  drawn  off  into  a  butt  or  veffel,  and,  as  opportunity 
ferves,  are  conveyed  into  the  fecond  (till  of  600  gallon  , 
to  undergo  a  further  diitillation.  The  Iteam  begins  to  run 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  will  give,  in  the  courfc  of 


the  day,  220  gallons  or  two  puncheons,  of  oil-pmof  rum, 
i.  e.  of  fpirit  in  which  olive  oil  will  fink  ;  ami  thus  the  manu- 
facture, if  fo  it  may  be  called,  is  complete.  There  will 
remain  in  the  ltill  a  confiderable  quantity  of  weaker  fpirit, 
commonly  about  70  gallons,  which  i.  returned  to  the  low- 
wine  butt.  Thus  220  gallons  of  proof-rum  are  made,  in 
fact,  from  530  gallons  of  low-wines,  or  about  I  13  of  rum 
from  1 200  of  wafh.  By  this  procef»  the  Jamaica  diltiller 
may  fill  weekly,  working  only  by  day-light  (a  necedary 
precaution  in  this  employment),  and  at  a  fmall  essence  of 
labour  and  fuel,  twelve  puncheons  of  rum,  containing  1  ach 
1 10  gallons  of  the  Jamaica  ftandard.  The  proportion  of 
the  whole  rum  to  the  crop  of  iugar,  is  commonly  eltimated 


RUM 


RUM 


in  Jamaica  as  three  to  four.  Thus  a  plantation,  fuch  as  we 
have  above  delcribcd,  is  fuppofed  to  fupply  annually  150 
puncheons  of  rum  of  1 10  gallons  each,  or  82  gallons  of 
Jamaica  proof  to  each  hoglhead  of  fugar  ;  and  this  quantity 
is  fometimes  fairly  made  from  canes  planted  in  rich  and  moill 
lands  ;  but  on  a  general  ellimate,  Mr.  Edwards  thinks  this 
to  be  too  great  an  allowance ;  and  that  200  gallons  of  rem 
to  three  hogfheads  of  fugar,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two-thirds  rum  to  the  crop  of  fug£i",  is  nearer  the 
truth.  The  following  itattment  warrants  the  above  conclufion. 
The  general  fupply  of  fcummings  to  the  liquor-houfe  is  fcven 
gallons  out  of  every  103  gallons  of  cane-liquor.  Suppofing, 
therefore,  that  2000  gallons  of  cane-juice  are  required  for  each 
hoglhead  of  fugar  of  i6cwt.,  the  fcummings,  on  a  planta- 
tion making  200  hogfheads  per  annum,  will  be  28,000  gal- 
lonS,  equal  to  4666  gallons  of  melaffes. 

Add  the  melafles   from  the  cur-") 

ing-houfe,  which,  if  the  lugar  | 

is  of  a  good  quality,  will  lei-   ^12,000 

dom   exceed    60    gallons  per  | 

hoglhead  J 


Total  of  fweets 


1 6,666  gallons. 


This  quantity,  di (tilled  at  or  after  the  rate  of  12  per  cent. 
fweets  in  the  fermenting  ciitern,  will  give  34,720  gallons  of 
low-wines,  which  ought  to  produce  14,412  gallons  of  good 
proof  rum,  or  131  puncheons  of  1 10  gallons  each.  When 
a  greater  proportion  than  this  is  made,  either  the  fugar  dif- 
charges  an  unufual  quantity  of  melafles,  or  the  boiling-houfe 
is  defrauded  of  the  cane-liquor  by  improper  fcumming ; 
which  latter  circumftance  frequently  happens. 

It  is  the  practice  of  late,  we  are  told,  with  many  planters, 
to  raife  the  proof  of  rum  :  thus  gaining  in  ftrength  of  fpirit 
what  is  loft  in  quantity  :  and  fome  managers  make  it  a  rule 
to  return  the  fcummings  to  the  clarifiers,  inftead  of  lending 
them  to  the  ftill-houfe.  This  laft-.nentiouedpra&ice  reduces 
the  crop  of  rum  more  than  one-third  ;  but  is  fuppofed  to 
yield  in  fugar  more  than  is  loft  in  rum  :  and  if  the  price  of 
fugar  is  very  high,  and  that  of  rum  very  low,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  adopt  this  method. 

For  the  duty,   &c.  on  rum,  fee  Foreign  SPIRITS. 

Rum,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Tonquin,  on  the  coaft. 
N.  lat.  I9°35'-  E.  long.  105°  18'. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  Millilipoi,  N.  lat.  450.     W.  long. 

93°  48'- 

Rum,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  iflands  of  Scot- 
land, is  iituated  to  the  weftward  of  the  ifle  of  Skye,  and  is 
comprifed,  politically,  in  the  parifh  of  Small-Ides,  and  in 
the  county  of  Argyle.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Gaelic, 
Rhum,  fignifying  extent,  in  allufion  to  its  being  the  largeft 
ifland  in  the  parilh  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  computed  to 
meafure  eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  breadth  ; 
and  to  contain  about  22,000  fquare  acres.  Rum  is  in 
general  tugged,  mountainous,  and  barren,  and  more  adapted 
for  pafturage  than  for  agriculture.  Horfes  are  reared  in  this 
ifland  for  fale,  and  though  diminutive  in  fize,  are  remarkably 
high  mettled  and  hardy.  Here  are  likewife  reared  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fheep,  which  are  the  bell  fleck  with 
which  a  mountainous  country,  like  Rum,  can  be  fup plied, 
The  general  breed  is  a  fmall  white-faced  Iheep,  which  is 
much  prailed,  both  for  the  delicate  flavour  of  its  fleih,  and 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wool.  This  ifland  formerly  abounded 
with  deer  ;  but  that  animal  is  now  totally  extirpated,  owing 
to  the  copfe  wood,  which  ferved  as  a  cover  to  their  fawn, 
having  been  deftroyed.  Before  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  the 
fntthod  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  to  kill  deer  was  fo  An- 


gular as  to  deferve  notice.  On  each  fide  of  a  glen  formed 
by  two  mountains,  ftone  dykes  were  conftru£ted  at  a  confi- 
derable  height  up  the  hills,  and  extended  from  thence  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  always  drawing  nearer  to  each  other, 
till  they  approached  within  three  or  four  feet.  This  narrow 
pafs  opened  into  a  circular  fpace,  inclofed  by  a  wall  of  fuf- 
ficient  height  to  reflrain  the  deer,  which  were  purfued  hither 
and  deftroyed.  The  remains  of  one  of  thefe  ancient  deer-traps 
are  ftill  to  be  traced.  Birds  of  prey  are  numerous  in 
Rum  ;  and  there  are  likewife  a  few  groufe,  pigeons,  ter- 
magants, and  wild  ducks,  befides  thofe  birds  which  frequent 
the  ifland  only  at  flated  feafons  of  the  year.  The  air  of 
Rum,  from  its  proximity  to  the  weftern  ocean,  is  moifl,  and 
the  weather  extremely  rainy.  The  only  harbour  here  is 
Loch-Serefort,  which  penetrates  a  confiderable  way  into  the 
iiland,  on  its  eaftern  coaft.  It  is  fpacious,  its  ground  good, 
and  its  depth  of  water  from  five  to  feven  fathoms.  Near  the 
head,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  harbour,  a  pier  has  been  lately 
eredted.  The  general  appearance  of  Rum  is,  that  the  land 
flopes  towards  the  ealt ;  but  on  the  weft  prefents  precipices 
of  a  tremendous  height.  At  the  bafe  of  the  hill  Sgormor 
are  found  abundance  of  agates,  of  that  fpecies  called  by 
Cronltedt  "  Achates  chalcedonifans,"  improperly  white 
cornelians.  Here  are  feveral  remarkable  tlrata  ;  fuch  a? 
grey  quartz  ;  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  bafaltes  ;  a  black 
ftone  fpotted  with  white,  like  porphyry,  but  with  the  appear- 
ance of  lava  ;  fine  grit  or  free-ftone  ;  and  the  cinereous  in- 
durated bole  of  Cronftedt.  There  being  no  mill  in  this 
iiland,  the  corn  is  "  gradanned,"  or  burnt  out  of  the  ear, 
inftead  of  being  thrafhed.  This  is  performed  in  two  ways  : 
firft  by  cutting  off  the  ears  and  drying  them  in  a  kiln,  and 
then  letting  fire  to  them  on  the  floor,  and  picking  out  the 
grains;  and  fecondly,  by  burning  the  fheaf  entire,  which  is 
a  moll  ruinous  practice,  as  it  deltroys  both  thatch  and 
manure.  Gradanned  corn  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
parched  corn  of  holy  writ. 

Rum  not  being  a  parifh  of  itfelf,  its  population  is  not 
flated  in  the  parliamentary  returns  ;  but  it  is  eltimated  to 
contain  about  500  inhabitants.  The  Statiitical  Account  of 
Scotland,  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  bart.  8vo.  vol.  xvii.  1796. 
Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  t.  8vo.  1808.  Carlifle's  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary,  4to.  18 1 3. 

Rum  Key.     See  Roxcadouk. 

RUMAHIE.     See  Romahie. 

RUMB,   Rum,  or  Rkumb,  in  Navigation.     See  Rhumb. 

RvMB-Line,  or  Loxodromia.      See  RHVMS-Line. 

RUMBLE,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland 
iflands  ;  two  miles  S.  of  Yell.  N.  lat.  6o°.  W.  long. 
O0  56'. 

RUMBURG,    a  town  of    Bohemia,    in   the  circle  of* 
Leitmeritz,  in  which  are  confiderable  manufactures  of  linen  ; 
nine  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kamnitz. 

RUME1L,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Diarbekir  ;   30  miles  E.  of  Nifibin.  - 

RUMELY,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli, 
on  the  coaft  ;  15  miles  S.  of  Bairut.  N.  lat.  33°  33'.  E. 
long.  350  28'.  - 

RUMEN,  the  firft  ftomach  of  animals  which  chew  the 
cud,  and  which  are  hence  called  ruminants. 

The  food  is  tranfmitted  into  the  rumen  without  any  other 
alteration  in  the  mouth  than  being  a  little  rolled  and  wrapped 
up  together. 

For  an  account  of  the  rumen,  fee  Anatomy  of  Mam- 
malia. 

RUMEX,  in  Botany,  the  Dock  and  Sorrel  genus ;  named, 
as  it  feems,  by  the  Latins  thcmfelves,  from  rumex,  a  fort  of 
pike,  fpear,  or  halberd,  which  the   fhape  of  the  leaves,  in 

various 


RUMEX. 


various  fpecies,  much  refembles.  We  cannot  but  prefer  this 
etymology  to  that  taken  from  rumo,  to  fuck,  by  which  the 
acid  flavour  of  Sorrel,  ufeful  in  allaying  thirft,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  indicated. — Linn.  Gen.  178.  Schreb.  238.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  249.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet,  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.318.  Sm.  Fl.  Brit.  390.  Prodr.  Fl.  Grace.  Sibth. 
v.  I.  244.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  421.  Purfh  247. 
JufT.  82.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  271.  Gasrtn.  t.  119.  (La- 
pathum  ;  Tourn.  Init.  504.  Acetofa  ;  ibid.  502.  t.  2S7.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Hexanilria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Hole- 
raceit,   Linn.      Polygone/e,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cat.  Perianth  inferior,  of  three  obtufe,  re- 
flexed,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  three,  ovate,  fimilar 
to  the  calyx,  but  larger,  converging,  permanent,  forming 
valves  over  the  feed.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  capillary,  very 
fhort  ;  anthers  eradt,  of  two  lobes.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior, 
triangular,  turbinate ;  ityles  three,  capillary,  reflexed,  pro- 
jecting between  the  petals  ;  ftigmas  large,  laciniated.  Perk. 
none,  the  converging,  triangular,  hardened  corolla,  enfold- 
ing the  feed.      Seed  folitary,  triangular. 

EH.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  three,  converging, 
permanent.'  Seed  folitary,  triangular,  fuperior,  without  a 
feed-vefiel.      Stigmas  many-cleft. 

Obf.  R.  digynus  excludes  one-third  in  the  number  of 
every  part  of  the  fructification,  except  the  Itamens.  Thofe 
fpecies  which  compofe  the  Sorrel  tribe,  have  flowers  with 
ilamens  on  one  plant,  flowers  with  piftils  moltly  on  another, 
being  dioecious,  or  in  fome  inllances  monoecious.  R.  fpino- 
fus  is  monoecious ;  and  the  perianth  of  the  female  flowers 
beomes  hooked  and  rigid.  R.  alpinus  is  polygamous.  In 
feveral  fpecies  the  petals  are  diltinguifhed  by  a  tumid,  hard, 
moftly  Coloured,  grain,  or  roundilh  tubercle,  at  the  back, 
molt  confpicuous  when  the  feed  ripens  ;  fometimes  of  equal 
fize  in  all,  fometimes  obfolete  in  two  of  the  petals.  This 
is  a  genus  of  hardy,  perennial,  almolt  invariably  herbaceous 
plants,  nearly  allied  to  Rheum  ;  fee  that  article.  They  have 
fmall  pretentions  to  be  confidered  as  ornamental,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  are  generally  efteemed  weeds,  becaufe  they 
moftly  grow  where  they  are  a  nuifance  and  encumbrance. 
The  agriculturift  (ligmatizes  with  the  name  of  Docks,  all 
large,  biennial  or  perennial,  ftrong-rooted,  rank-growing 
herbs,  and  generally  pays  for  their  extirpation,  according  to 
a  fettled  rate,  under  thac  denomination.  The  roots  of  the 
various  fpecies  of  Rumex  are  altringent  ;  their  herbage  is 
like  wife  often  fo,  though  fometimes  very  acid.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  greenifh,  with  a  itrong  tendency  to  become 
red  by  age.  Botanilts  differ  about  the  denomination  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower.  Analogy  and  theory  teach  the  whole 
of  the  integuments  in  this  genus  and  Rheum  to  be  a  calyx  ; 
but  the  three  inner  divifione  in  Rumex  having  a  feparate  in- 
fertion,  fomewhat  of  a  different  texture  or  itrudturc,  and 
being  fo  remarkably  altered,  in  moll  fpecies,  as  the  fruit 
ripens  ;  while  in  fuch  fpecies  as  have,  after  flowering,  an  en- 
larged or  hardened  calyx  thefe  inner  fegments  remain  un- 
changed, never  undergoing  any  alteration  111  concert  with  the 
three  outer  fegments ;  all  this  evinces  that  nature  is  not  always 
conformable  to  our  rules.  The  genus  Rumex  therefore  is 
one  of  thofe  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  our  difcretion, 
as  to  the  denomination  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  m  fpite  of 
arbitrary  and  abfolute  principles. 

The  fpecies  in  Willdenow  amount  to  36.  They  are  in 
general  well  defined,  but  feveral  are  mifunderltood,  or  given 
twice  ;  fo  that  we  mult  exhibit  as  compendious  a  view  as 
poilible  of  the  whole,  having  alfo  fome  to  add.  Eleven  are 
natives  of  Britain.  The  Hortus  Kewenfis  enumerates  27, 
two  of  which  do  not  occur  in  Willdenow.  They  arecom- 
modinufly  difpofed  in  three  fections. 
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Sect.  1.  Stamens  and  pi/lils  in  the  famejloviers.  Valves 
dijlinguijhed  by  a  granular  tubercle. 

i.  R.  Patientia.  Patience  Dock  or  Rhubarb.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  476.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  n.  273. 
(Hippolapathum  fativum  ;  Ger.  Em.  389.  H.  hortenic  ; 
Matth.  Valgr.  v.  I.  407.) — Flowers  united.  Valves  entire, 
ovate  ;  one  of  them  minutely  granular.  Leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate,  taper-pointed Native  of  Italy.  Long  culti- 
vated in  kitchen  or  ruftic  gardens,  having  been  fome- 
times ufed  as  a  pot-herb,  and  the  root  occafionally  employed 
as  a  purgative  medicine,  in  the  place  of  Rhubarb.  Hence 
it  is  fometimes  called  Monk's  Rhubarb,  though  that  name 
is  now  retained  rather  for  the  Rumex  alpinus.  The  Patientia 
is  four  or  five  feet  high,  erect,  fmooth,  green  ;  its  leaves 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  rather  narrow. 
Flowers  in  whorled  or  tufted  chillers,  copious,  pendulous. 
Petals  large,  ovate,  reticulated  with  veins  ;  the  midrib  of 
one  cf  them  fwelling,  in  its  lower  part,  into  an  oblong,  not 
very  evident,  grain.  We  now  rather  prefer  the  above  cut  of 
Gerarde,  to  that  of  Dodonxus  cited  by  Linnaeus. 

2.  R.  fanguineus.  Bloody-veined  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
476.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait:  n.  2.  Purfh  n.  1.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  1. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1533.  (Lapathum  lativum  fanguincum  ;  Ger. 
Em.  390.) 

0.  R.  acutus  ;  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  21,  the  defcription, 
not  the  figure.  (  R.  Nemolapathum;  Ehrh.  Phytoph.  n.  94. 
Linn.  Suppl.  212.  Bloodlefs  Dock;  Petiv.  H.  Brit.  t.  2. 
f.  6. )  —  Flowers  united.  Valves  entire,  oblong;  one  of 
them  chiefly  granular.  Leaves  lanceolate,  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bafe. — Native  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  by  way  fides.  Dr. 
Sibthorp  found  it  in  Greece,  and  though  not  very  common 
in  England,  it  occurs  in  various  parts.  Mr.  Purfh  fays  it 
grows  in  (hady  woods  and  moifl  meadows,  from  Pennfylvania 
to  Virginia,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  green  variety, 
/3,  is  very  common  in  England,  under  the  fliade  of  trees  in 
rather  dry  woods.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  etlcemed  the 
original  fpecies  ;  the  kind  whofe  Ualks  and  veins  contain  a 
crimfon  juice,  being  perhaps  the  variety.  Tliislaft  appears, 
by  Gerarde's  herbal,  to  have  been  firft  known  here  as  a  pot- 
herb. Linnaeus  mentions  Virginiaonly  as  its  native  country, 
and  marks  it  as  biennial.  With  us  both  varieties  are  certainly 
perennial.  The  plant  is  erect,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
branched,  rather  (lender,  and  of  a  delicate  appearance. 
Flowers  fmall,  in  long  clullers  of  very  numerous  tufts  or 
whorls  ;  their  petals  oblong  and  obtufe,  one  of  them  bearing 
an  extremely  large,  globular,  red  grain. 

3.  R.  fpatulatus.  Spatulate  Cape  Dock.  Thunb.  Prodr. 
67.  Willd.  n.  3. — "  Leaves  obovate,  obtufe.  Valves  gra- 
nular."— Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  R.  crifpus.  Curled  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  476. 
Willd.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  3.  Purfh  n.  2.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  2. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1998.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  20.  ( Ljpa- 
thum  longifolium  crifpum  ;  Munt.  Brit.  t.  IC4.) — Flo 
united.  Valves  ovate,  wavy,  entire,  all  granular.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  undulated,  acute.— In  walte  ground,  pathircs, 
and  by  way  fides,  common  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  North  America,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  acci- 
dentally throughout  the  Cummer.  This  i^  a  wry  trouble* 
fome  and  unprofitable  weed;  readily  diitinguHhed,  as  a 
fpecies,  from  all  other  Englilh  Docks,  by  the  curved  leaves, 
and  large  entire  valves,  each  bearing  an  ovate  grain.  Thefe 
are  by  accidental  error  termed  calyx-valvH  in  Jingl'i/b  Botany. 
The  root  is  tap-lhaped,  ycllouilh.  Stem  two  or  three  feet 
high,  branched,  nearly  fmooth  to  the  touch.  Leaves  of  a 
lightilh  green.  Clujlcrs  rather  long  ;  leafy  in  their  lower 
part. 

c.  R.   verticil/alus.     Whorled  American  Dock.     Linn. 
4U 
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Sp.  H.  476.  Willd.  n.  4.  Purfli  a.  3.— Flowers  united. 
Valves  fomewhat  deltoid,  entire,  all  granular.  Leaves  flat, 
lanceolate ;  with  tubular,  membranous  (heaths  embracing  the 
item.  Clutters  nearly  leaflefs. — In  rivulets  and  (hady  woods, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  flowering  in  July,  perennial.  Purjh. 
The  Jem  is  fomewhat  zigzag,  afcending,  angular  and  fur- 
rowed, fmooth,  inverted  above  every  leaf  with  a  tubular, 
pale,  membranous,  intrafoliaceous  Jifula,  or  (heath,  near^an 
inch  long.  Leaves  flat  and  even.  Flowers  twice  the  fize 
of  the  lait,  with  very  large  oblong  grains,  which  are  often 
wrinkled.  The  fetal  itfelf  is  alfo  itrongly  marked  with  pro- 
jefting  reticulated  veins. 

6.  R.  Br'itannka.  Virginian  Water-Dock.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  '476.  Willd.  n.  5.  Purfh  n.  4. — Flowers  united. 
Valves  ovate,  obtufe,  all  granular.  Leaves  flat,  lanceolate  ; 
with  fcarcely  any  (heaths.  Clutters  panicled,  leaflefs. — 
Near  rivulets  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  ;  perennial,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July.  Purfli.  This  is  readily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  kft,  with  which  Linnaeus  fometimes  negligently 
confounded  it,  notwithstanding  his  own  clear  definition. 
The  want  of  the  tubular  fheathing^//a/<w  is  alone  fufhcient. 
The  grains  on  the  valves  are,  moreover,  much  fmaller,  and 
Mr.  Purfh  has  well  adverted  to  the  panicled  inflorefcence, 
compofed  of  numerous,  lax,  many-flowered  dujlers.  The 
fpecific  name  Br'itannka,  not  britannkus,  alludes  to  former 
controverfies,  of  Muntingius  and  others,  about  what  was 
the  true  Herba  Br'itannka;  but  why  this  American  plant 
fhould  be  fo  called,  we  know  no  good  reafon,  nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  examine  which  of  the  bad  figures  in  the 
verbofe  and  ufelefs  author  kit  named,  is  moil,  or  leaft,  like 
our  plant.  None  of  them,  we  believe,  is  properly  re- 
ferrible  to  it.  The  Herla  Br'itannka  of  the  ancients  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  powerful  antifcorbutic,  or  tonic,  and  was 
found  on  our  own,  or  the  neighbouring,  coatts. 

7.  R.  ferftcarioides.  Perficaria  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
477.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  4.  Purfh  n.  5.— Flowers 
united.  Valves  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  toothed,  all  gra- 
nular. Leaves  lanceolate,  wavy,  nearly  entire.— In  fhady 
wet  woods,  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  in  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, flowering  in  July,  annual.  Sent  to  Kew  in  1773,  by 
the  chevalier  Murray,  profeffor  at  Gottingen,  but  we 
prefume  it  is  fcarcely  preferved,  being  fo  like  our  common 
docks,  except  the  advantage,  in  this  cafe,  of  having  only  an 
annual  root.  The  dujlers  are  accompanied,  at  each  whorl, 
with  a  (talked  leaf,  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  on  other  parts 
of  the  branched  Jlem.  Flowers  fmall,  erect.  Valves  nar- 
row, with  long  (lender  points,  and  each  bearing  a  large, 
oblong,  (lightly  kidney-fhaped,  fmooth,  tawny  grain. 

8.  R.  crifpatulus.  Crifped  Dock.  Michaux  Boreali- 
Amcr.  v.  1.  217.  Purfh  n.  6 — Flowers  united.  Valves 
heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  three-toothed  at  each  fide ;  two  of  them 
granular.  Clutters  leaflefs.  Leaves  crifped  and  wavy  at 
the  margin  ;  the  lower  ones  oval ;  upper  lanceolate. — 
Native  of  Kentucky.  Michaux.  Akin  to  the  kft.  Its 
habit  is  faid  to  be  like  R.  acutus,  but  the  vahes  invert- 
ing the  feed  are  much  larger.  One  of  them  bears  no 
granular  tubercle,  and  the  grains  of  the  two  others  are 
unequal  in  fize.      The  upper  leaves  are  minutely  crenukted. 

9.  R.  agyptiacus.  Egyptian  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  477. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  5.  (Lapathum  jegyptium  annuum, 
parietarije  folio,  capfula  feminis  Iongius  barbata ;  Till. 
Pif.  93.  t.  37.  f.  1.) — Flowers  united.  Valves  with  three 
very  long  capillary  points  at  each  fide  ;  one  only  bearing 
an  ovate  grain.  Gathered  near  Memphis,  by  J.  B.  de 
Georgis,  furgeon  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  whence 
it  was  introduced  into  the  garden  at  Pifa,  and  foon  after, 
as  it  appears,  fent  to  Miller  at  Chelfea.     The  root  is  an- 


nual. This  fpecies  is  readily  known  by  the  fine  capillary 
teeth  of  its  valves,  fpreading  in  every  direftion,  and  giving 
the  dujlers,  which  are  long,  denfe,  and  leafy,  a  hairy  ap- 
pearance.    Each    valve   is   fmall,   reticulated    with    (trong 

veins. 

10.  R.dentatus.  Sharp-toothed  Dock.  Lmn.  Mant.  226. 
Svft.  Veg.  ed.  13.  284.  Willd.  n.  11.  Ait.  n.  6.  (La- 
pathum segyptium,  capfula  feminis  alba  et  crenata  ;  Boerh. 
Ind.  Alt.  v.  2.  8?.  Dill.  Elth.  191.  t.  158.  f.  191.)— 
Flowers  united.  Valves  with  awl-lhaped  teeth;  all  gra- 
nular. Clutters  denfe,  leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate.— -Ga- 
thered in  Egypt,  by  the  unfortunate  Auguftin  Lippi, 
afterwards  murdered  by  the  barbarians  of  Nubia.  This 
plant  was  originally  confounded,  by  Linnaeus,  with  the 
kft,  from  which  it  'differs  effentially,  having  valves  thrice 
as  large,  bordered  with  awl-fhaped  teeth,  fcarcely  exceed- 
ing their  own  length,  each  valve  bearing  a  large,  pale, 
ovate  grain.— The  plant  is  annual,  a  fpan  high,  branched 
from  the  bottom. 

11.  R.  maritimus.  Golden  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  VI.  478. 
Willd.  n.  12.-  Ait.  n.  7.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  6.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  725.  (Lapathum anthoxanthum  ;  Bauh.  Hid.  v.  2.  987.) — 
Flowers  united.  Valves  deltoid,  with  fetaceous  teeth; 
each  bearing  a  nearly  cylindrical  grain.  Clutters  denfe. 
Leaves  linear— Native  of  marfhes  in  various  parts  oi 
Europe,  chiefly  near  the  fea.  It  is  perennial,  flowering  in 
Tulv  and  Auguft.  This  is  molt  akin  to  R.  tgyftiacus, 
with  which  its  denfe  leafy  dujlers,  and  tawny  or  golden 
hue,  agree.  But  the  foliage  is  more  linear,  and  the  teeth 
of  the  valves,  though  almoft  capillary,  not  one-third  fo 
long,  while  the  valves  themfelves  are  larger,  and  every 
one  of  them  marked  with  a  grain,  which  is  oblong,  and 
nearly  cylindrical,  not  ovate.  The  Jlem  is  itrongly  angular 
and  furrowed,  roughifh,  reddifh,  a  little  zigzag.  Leaves 
(talked,  bluntifh,  flat.  Whorls  very  denfe,  and  crowded 
into  cylindrical  leafy  clutters,  often  of  a  rich  golden  hue. 
Seed  very  fmall,  compared  with  our  common  docks. 

12.  R.  faluflris.  Yellow  Marfh  Dock.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  7. 
Eno-1.  Bot.  t.  1932.  Ait.  n.  8.  (R.  maritimus;  Ehrh. 
Herb.  n.  74.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  23.  Lapathum  aqua- 
ticam,  luteohe  folio;  Bocc.  Muf.  v.  2.  143.  t.  104.  Hy- 
drokpathum  minus  ;  Lob.  Ic.  286.  Ger.  Em.  309.)— , 
Flowers  united.  Valves  'lanceolate,  toothed  at  the  bafe  ; 
each  bearing  an  oblong  grain.  Leaves  i:. ear-lanceolate. 
Whorls  dittant.— Native  of  marfhes,  ditches,  and  wet 
watte  places  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  Found  in 
feveral  fituations  near  London  ;  alfo  at  Acle  and  Saham 
in  Norfolk.  It  is  perennial,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Many  botanifts  have  confounded  this  with  the  kit,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  dittant  leafy  ivhorls,  and  lan- 
ceolate vahes,  each  furmfhed  at  the  bafe,  on  each  fide, 
with  three  (lender  teeth,  much  fhorter  than  the  foregoing. 
The  leaves  are  linear-lanceokte  and  acute ;  the  radical  ones 
very  large.  Stem  furrowed,  reddifh,  rough  to  the  touch. 
The  root,  as  Curtis  obferved,  is  red  internally. 

13.  R.  divarkatm.  Spreading  Italian  Dock.  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  478.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  10.  (Lapathum 
arvenfe  fubhirfutum,  folio  retufo,  caule  longnis  bracluato, 
capfula  feminis  crenata;  Till.  Pif.  93-  l-  37-  f-  2-)  — 
Flowers  united.  Valves  heart-fhaped,  toothed,  granular 
Leaves  heart-fhaped- oblong,  obtufe,  downy.— Native  of 
fields  in  Italy.  Root  annual.  Linnaeus  truly  fays,  that 
Haller  confidered  this  as  the  fame  with  R.  fulcher  hereafter 
defcribed.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen ;  but  though  in 
Tilli's  figure  the  valves  invefting  the  feed  are  not  very 
unlike  thofe  of  fulcher,  the  large  oblong  leaf,  not  at  all 
contraded  in  the  middle,  and  hairy  as  well  as  its  footfall:, 

has 
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has  a  very  different  appearance.  Moreover,  this  fpecies  is 
cultivated  at  Kew,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1793,  by 
Mr.  Hunnemann,  and  is  publifhed  by  Mr.  Aiton  as  dif- 
tinft.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  See  R.  auratus, 
n.  30. 

14.     R.    acutus.     Sharp    Dock.      Linn.    Sp.    PI.    478. 
Willd.  n.  14?     Ait.  n.  11.      Fl.   Brit.  n.  3.      Engl.  Bot. 

u  724- 

0.   Laoathum  acutum  minimum  ;   Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  141. 

Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  985.  (Small  Sharp  Dock  ;  Petiv.  H. 
Brit.  t.  2.  f.  4.)  —  Flowers  united.  Valves  oblong,  ob- 
fcurely  toothed,  each  bearing  a  roundifh  prominent  grain. 
Leaves  oblong,  pointed ;  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bafe.  Clutters  leafy. — Native  of  marfhy  meadows  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe,  perennial,  flowering  in 
July.  The  Jlem  is  ereft,  or  fomewhat  zigzag,  angular, 
fug-owed)  fmooth  to  the  touch.  Leaves  narrow  ;  the 
lower  ones  only  flightly  heart-fhaped  ;  all  Imooth  and  flat. 
Branches  elongated  into  long  fpreading  elujlers,  confifting 
of  numerous,  diitinft,  and  rather  diftant,  whorls,  each  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  fmall,  lanceolate,  ftalked  leaf. 
The  flowers  are  occafionally  polygamous,  and  fome  of 
the  males  have  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Sowerby  to  be 
furnifhed  with  twelve  Jlamens  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
flowers  however  have  ufually  fix  only,  in  the  fame  calyx 
witli  the  piftil.  The  feed  is  fmall.  Valves  oblong  and 
bluntifh,  moilly  entire,  though  fometimes  toothed  at  the 
bafe,  each  of  them  bearing  a  large,  red,  almoit  globular, 
grain,  of  the  fame  fize  in  all. 

This  is  a  fpecies  about  which  there  has  been  more  doubt 
and  controverfy  than  any  other.  Mod  botaniits  have  mif- 
taken  for  it  our  green  variety  of  R.  fangu'meus,  n.  2,  and 
we  can  by  no  means  be  certain  how  far  Mr.  Curtis  has 
committed  the  fame  error.  The  two  plants  however  are 
perfectly  diltindt,  nor  is  there  any  uncertainty  in  the 
chara&ers  by  which  we  have  defined  them.  The  prefent 
has  a  large  grain  on  each  valve,  and  the  whorls  are  moil  of 
them,  if  not  all,  accompanied  by  a  leaf.  The  other  has 
two  of  the  valves  without  grains,  the  third  bearing  a 
very  large  one,  and  there  is  only  a  leaf  or  two,  here  and 
there,  at  the  lower  whorls  ;  the  long  feries  of  them  above 
being  leaflefs.  By  an  attention  to  this  lalt  character,  the 
figures  of  old  authors,  bad  as  they  are,  may  be  determined. 
With  refpett  to  Mr.  Curtis's  fine  plate,  we  confefs  we 
remain  in  uncertainty.  His  elujlers  are  almoft  leaflefs,  like 
the  fanguineus  0,  but  his  feparate  JJowers  unqueftionably 
belong  to  the  acutus.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  con- 
founded thefe  fpecies,  and  that  his  expreffion  of  two  of 
the  valves  being  "  generally  naked,"  is  calculated  to 
fquare  with  both.  Two  of  them  are  really  in  Jan- 
gineus  always  naked,  nor  do  we  find  any  uncertainty  in  this 
character. 

15.  R.  oltujifolius.  Broad-leaved  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
478.  Willd.  11.  15.  Ait.  n.  12.  Purlh  n.  7.  Fl.  Brit, 
n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1999.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  22.  (L. 
fylveftre,  folio  minus  acuto ;  Ger.  Em.  388.  Lob.  Ic. 
285.) — Flowers  united.  Valves  toothed  ;  one  principally 
grained.  Radical  leaves  heart-fhaped,  obtufc.  Sinn  rough- 
i(h.  —A  common  and  troublefome  weed  throughout  Europe, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  long,  perennial  tap 
root  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  and  is  yellowifh,  not  red, 
within.  Stuns  numerous,  two  or  three  feet  high,  furrowed  ; 
rougheft  ia  the  upper  part.  Radical  leaves  very  large  and 
fpreading;  wavy,  more  or  lefa  blunt,  not  unlike  thole  ot 
horfe-radifh,  but  hardly  fo  big  ;  their  footjlalks  long  and 
channelled.  Stem  leaves  much  narrower  anil  more  pointed, 
on  fhorter  llalks,   fomewhat   crifped  and  creuate.     Clujhrs 


generally  bearing  a  few  leaves,  though  often  deftitute'of  any. 
Seed  large.  Valves  rather  large,  oblong-heart-fhaped,  entire 
at  the  extremity,  but  having  three  {harp  prominent  teeth 
near  the  bafe.  The  outermolt  bears  an  oblong  grain, 
(mailer  in  proportion  to  the  valve  than  in  moft  of  the  fore- 
going, and  the  grains  of  the  two  other  valves  are  hardly  dif- 
cernible. 

Mr.  Curtis  recommends  frequent  mowing  as  a  fure  means 
of  dellroying  this  dock.  Mr.  Purih  fpeaksof  it  as  a  common 
weed  in  old  paltures  and  gardens  in  North  America,  though 
probably  introduced  from  Europe. 

16.  R.  pulcher.  Fiddle  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  477. 
Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  13.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  5.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1576.  (Lapathum  pulchrum  bononienfe  finuatum  ;  Bauh. 
Hilt.  v.  2.  988.  Fiddle  Dock  ;  Petiv.  H.  Brit.  t.  2.  f.  10.) 
— Flowers  united.  Valves  many-toothed  ;  one  of  them 
bearing  a  larger  grain  than  the  reft.  Radical  leaves  fiddle- 
lhaped.  Stem  fmooth,  ftraggling. — Native  of  dry  gravelly 
paftures,  and  waite  ground,  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  from  England  to  Greece  ;  perennial,  flowering  in 
Auguft.  The  radical  leaves,  fo  remarkably  contracted  in 
one  part  as  to  refemble  a  fiddle  ;  the  widely  fpreading, 
almoit  horizontal,  Jlems  and  branches ;  and  the  fharp  nume- 
rous teeth  of  the  ltrongly  reticulated  valves,  clearly  mark 
this  fpecies.  The  outer  valve  bears  an  oblong  reddifh 
grain,  larger  than  what  ulually  occurs  on  the  others.  Seed 
very  fmooth  and  polifhed,  with  thin  acute  angles.  A 
fmall  leaf  accompanies  each  whorl,  though  fometimes 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  flower.  The  petals  are  larger  and 
more  coloured  in  lome  Swifs  fpecimens,  than  we  have  noticed 
them  in  the  flowering  itate  of  our  Enghfh  plants.  Willde- 
now  repeats  under  this  fpecies  the  fynonym  of  Tilli,  which 
properly  belongs  to  R.  d'tvaricatus  ;  apparently  on  the  au- 
thority of  Willich.      See  onr  remarks  under  n.  13. 

17.  R.  aquattcus.  Great  Water  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
479.  Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  9.  Purlh  n.  8.  Fl.  Brit, 
n.  8.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2104.  Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  n.  1 14.  (R.  Hy- 
drolapathum  ;  Hudf.  154.  Willd.  n.  6.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  t.  178.  R.  acutus;  Ehrh.  PI.  Off",  n.  104.  Lapa- 
thum, n.  1588;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  2.271.  Hydrolapathum 
magnum;  Lob.  Ic.  285.  Ger.  Em.  389.) — Flowers 
united.  Valves  ovate,  almoft  entire,  bearing  fmall  or  obfo- 
lete  grains.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  ;  the  lower  ones 
heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  ditches,  pools,  and  the 
borders  of  rivers,  throughout  Europe  ;  as  well  as  in  North 
America,  from  Pennfylvania  to  Virginia,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Purfh,  not  common.  With  us  it  is  very  plentiful  and 
confpicuous,  being  by  far  the  largeft  of  our  docks,  and 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. — The  root  is  large,  knobby, 
and  perennial.  Stems  eredt,  four  or  five  feet  high,  angular, 
and  ltrongly  furrowed.  Leaves  a  foot  long,  (more  or  lefs,) 
coriaceous,  fmooth,  with  a  glaucous  hue,  entire,  fometimes 
minutely  curled  at  the  edge.  CluJlcrs  branched,  denlc, 
moltly  leaflefs.  Flowers  numerous,  on  flendtr  drooping 
Italks.  Valves  ovate,  veiny,  entire,  or  very  fparingly 
notched,  each  bearing  an  ovate  grain,  various  in  fize,  or 
fometimes  having  only  a  tumid  rib.  The  former  is  ulually 
the  cafe  with  our  Bntiih  plant,  and  is  confpicUOUS  in  Ehr- 
hart's  PI.  Off.  n.  114,  which  he  gives  ar.  R.  aquatievs  of 
Linnaeus  from  Upfal  ;  while  his  n.  104,  without  grains,  is 
marked,   certainly    crroncoully,    acutus  ot    Linnrus,   and    is 

likewife  from  Upfal.     The  authentic  Swedilh  fpecimen,  in 
the  Linnsean  herbarium,  precifelj  refembles  the  firft  of  thefe 

in  habit,   while  its  valves,   having  fcarcely  any  indications  of 

in,,  agree  with  thole  oi   the   latter.     We  believe  the 

prefence  or  abfence  of  grains,  in  tin:.  •  afe,  does  not  afford 

a  fpecific  difference.     Hence,  however,  it  readily  appears 

4  U    2  why 
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why  nuthors  have  been  led  to  defcribe  the  fame  plant  twice, 
and  to  confound  its  fynonyms. 

Seft.  2.  Stamens  and  piftils  in  the  fame  flowers.  Valves 
naked,  or  without  grains. 

18.  R.  bucephalophorus.  Bafil-leaved  Dock.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  479.  Willd.  11.  17.  Ait.  n.  14.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1.  31. 
t.  41.  f.  I.  Sm.  Fl.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  345,  unpublifhed. 
( Acetofa  ocimi  folio  neapolitana  i3zxi2a.\*$o(z.  ;  Column. 
Ecphr.  part  1.  151.  t.  150.)  —  Flowers  united.  Valves 
naked,  veinlefs,  with  hooked  teeth.  Flower-ilalks  ternate, 
roughifh  ;  dilated  and  vaulted  when  in  fruit. — Native  of 
Italy,  Barbary,  and  the  Levant.  Common  in  fpring  in  the 
corn-fields  of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Sibthorp,  who  judged  it  to  be  AaTaSov  to  /aixpon 
of  Diofcorides.  It  is  annual,  and  has  been  occafionally 
raifed  in  our  gardens  for  near  150  years  part,  for  the  fake 
of  its  curious  and  Angular  ftru&ure.  The  root  is  fibrous. 
Herb  very  variable  in  luxuriance  ;  fometimes  fimple,  two  or 
three  inches  high  ;  fometimes  branched  from  the  bafe  into 
fevcral  afcending,  leafy,  fi mple^mj-,  flowering  almofl  all  the 
way  up.  Leaves  ftalked,  ovate,  or  fpatulate,  fmooth,  en- 
tire. Stipulas  membranous,  white,  long,  and  taper-pointed. 
Flowers  always  three  together,  in  a  feries  of  whorls,  partly 
axillary,  but  chiefly  leaflefs.  Fhwerjlalks  deflexed,  red, 
roughifh  with  minute  granulations,  as  well  as  the  tawny  or 
reddifh  calyx  and  petals.  The  latter  are  three-lobed,  and 
become  ovate  pointed  valves,  each  befet  at  the  margin,  on 
each  fide,  with  about  three  awl-fhaped,  hooked  teeth  or 
fpines.  As  the  fruit  advances,  each  Jlowerjla/l  becomes 
lengthened,  and  dilated  towards  the  calyx,  being  convex 
above,  and  vaulted  underneath,  not  properly,  as  Linnaeus 
fays,  "  plane,"  neither  is  it  tumid  or  club-fhaped.  Co- 
lumna,  by  a  ftretch  of  fancy,  compares  the  valves  in  fruit 
to  a  bull's  head,  two  fegments  of  the  reflexed  calyx  looking 
like  horns. 

19.  R.  jimbriatus.  Fringed  New  Holland  Dock.  Brown 
n.  I. — "  Flowers  united.  Valves  naked,  veiny,  fringed  with 
hooked  teeth.  Flower-ltalks  reflexed  and  thickened  when 
in  fruit." — Pothered  by  Mr.  Brown,  near  Port  Jackfon, 
New  South  Wales.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen.  This  fpecies 
feems  very  nearly  akin  to  the  laft. 

20.  R.  vjiearius.  Bladder  Dock,  or  Sorrel.  Linn. 
Sp.  Pl.479.  Willd.  n.  20.  Ait.  n.  16.  (Acetofa  ame- 
ricana,  foliis  longiffimis  pediculis  donatis  ;  Bauh.  Prodr.  54. 
Morif.  fed.  5.  t.  28.  f.  7.  A.  veficaria  peregrina  ;  Befl. 
Hort.  Eyft.  vern.  ord.  6.  t.  15.  f.  3.) — Flowers  united. 
Stalks  moftly  in  pa'  .  All  the  valves  very  large,  mem- 
branous, entire,  folded  back.      Leaves  undivided Native 

of  Africa.  A  hardy  annual  in  our  gardens,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  firll  cultivated  by  Tradefcant,  in  1656. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Augult.  The Jlem  is  branched,  from 
a  fpan  to  18  inches  high,  fmooth.  Leaves  on  long  Italks, 
ovate,  and  obtufe,  but  with  two  angles  at  the  bafe,  fo  as  to 
approach  a  halberd- fliape.  The  plant  is  chiefly  remarkable 
fur  the  beauty  of  its  large  mining  membranous  valves,  re- 
ticulated with  veins,  and  tinged  with  a  light  rofe-colour. 
Thefe  invert  the  ripe  feed,  hanging  on  capillary  drooping 
ftalks  in  great  abundance.  The  figure  in  the  Hortus  Eyflel- 
lenfis  is  much  the  befl,  were  it  not  fo  difficult  of  accefs,  on 
account  of  the  unwcildinefs,  and  bad  arrangement,  of  that 
pompous  old  book. 

21.  R.  rofeus.  Rofe-coloured  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
480.  Willd.  n.  21.  Ait.  n.  17.  Sm.  Fl.  Grsec.  Sibth. 
t.  346,  unpublilhed.  (Acetofa  asgyptia,  rofeo  feminis  in- 
volucro,  folio  lacero  Lippi  ;  Shaw  Specim.  n.  5.  t.  1  ?) — 
Flowers  united.  Valves  unequal,  membranous,  rounded, 
reticulated,  toothed.     Leaves  undivided Native,   as  it  is 


faid,  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
and  his  fine  figure  is  the  only  good  one  we  have  met  with  ; 
for  the  miferable  Iketch  of  Shaw  appears  certainly  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  tingitanus,  with  whofe  leaves  it  accords, 
though  not  with  thofe  of  rofeus  ;  yet  from  this  plate  it  feems 
Linnsus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  character,  "foliis  erq/is," 
which  does  not  agree  even  with  his  own  poor  fpecimen. 
The  true  rofeus,  from  a  fimple  annual  root,  throws  up  feveral 
fpreading,  afcending,  leafy  Jlems,  near  a  fpan  high.  Leaves 
on  long  ftalks,  undivided,  entire,  of  an  oblong,  flightlv 
haftate  figure,  but  much  narrower  than  in  the  laft  fpecies. 
The  whole  herb  is  roughifh,  with  a  fort  of  hoary  mealinefs. 
Flowers,  as  well  as  their  Jla/is,  and  the  valves  inverting  the 
feed,  of  an  elegant  rofe-colour  ;  the  lobes  of  the  valves  femi- 
orbicular,  membranous,  ftrongly  reticulated  with  red  veins, 
and  bordered  with  fine  fharp  teeth. 

22.  R.  tingitanus.  Tangier  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  479. 
Willd.  n.  22.  Ait.  n.  18.  (Acetofa  dentata  perpetua  di 
Tanger  ;  Zanon.  III.  14.  t.  5.  (Lapathum  maritimum  fceti- 
dum  ;  Bauh.  Prodr.  56.) — Flowers  united.  Valves  heart- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  membranous,  entire.  Leaves  haftate,  ovate, 
jagged. — Native  of  Barbary,  Spain,  and  Cyprus.  Hardy 
in  our  gardens,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. — Root  pe- 
rennial, creeping.  Stems  about  a  foot  high,  afcending, 
branched.  Leaves  on  long  ftalks,  roughifh,  confifting  of  a 
large,  ovate,  acute,  central  lobe,  with  two  fmall  tranlverfe 
ones  at  the  bafe  ;  all  crilped  or  jagged  at  the  edges,  fome- 
times pinnatirid.  Flowers  in  long  clutters,  two  or  three  to- 
gether, with  a  membranous  bractea  under  them.  Valves 
not  half  the  fize  of  the  two  laft,  whitifh  and  fliining. 
Shaw's  figure,  cited  under  rofeus,  exaftly  reprefents  this 
fpecies,  and  we  find  Desfontaines  has  removed  it  hither. 

23.  R.fcutalus.  French,  or  Garden,  Sorrel.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  480.  Willd.  n.  23.  Ait.  n.  19.  (Acetofa  rotundi- 
folia  hortenfis  ;  Morif.  feet.  5.  t.  28.  f.  9.  Oxalis  franca 
feu  romana  ;  Ger.  Em.  397.) — Flowers  united.  Leaves 
haftate,  fomewhat  heart- fhaped.  Stem  round.  Native  of 
Switzerland,  the  fouth  of  France,  and  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  (tony  places.  Cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the  table, 
in  every  kitchen-garden,  fince  the  days  of  Gerarde.  It  is  a 
perennial  herb,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  are 
very  fmooth  and  rather  glaucous,  quite  entire,  fupported  by 
long  ftalks.  Their  flavour  is  very  gratefully  acid,  either 
recent  or  flewed.  Flowers  fmall,  racemofe,  pendulous. 
Valves  orbicular,  entire. 

R.  glaucus,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  67,  is  a  more  glaucous  and 
fmall-leaved  variety,  whofe  Jlem  is  faid  to  be  in  fome  degree 
woody. 

24.  R.  nervofus.  Three -ribbed  Dock.  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  I.  27.  Willd.  n.  24.  (R.  perficarioides  ;  Forfk. 
./Egypt.  Arab.  76.) — Flowers  united.  Valves  orbicular, 
entire,  naked.  Leaves  oblong,  three-ribbed.  Gathered 
by  Forfkall,  on  the  mountains  of  Hadi,  in  Arabia.      The 

Jlem  is  rather  fhrubby,  with  round  ftriated  branches.  Leaves 
ftalked,  oblong  ;  the  uppermoft  lanceolate ;  all  of  them 
acute,  entire,  flefhy,  very  fmooth,  glaucous,  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  with  three  ribs,  but  no  veins.  Stipulas  mem- 
branous, fheathing,  abrupt.  Panicle  terminal.  Flower- 
Jlalks  capillary,  thickened  under  the  Jlower,  longer  than  the 
fruit.  Calyx  reflexed.  Valves  orbicular,  fmouth,  without 
grains.      Vahl. 

2J.  R.  digynus.  Mountain  Sorrel.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  480. 
Willd.  n.  25.  Ait.  n.  20.  Purfh  n.  9.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  9. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  910.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  14.  (Welfh  Sorrel; 
Petiv.  H.  Brit.  t.  3.  f.  4. ) — Flowers  united.  Styles  two. 
Valves  ovate,  entire,  naked.  Leaves  broadly  emarginate. 
— Native  of  Alpine  rivulets,  on  the  mountains  of  Lapland, 

Labradore, 
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Labradore,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
the  north  of  England,  always  in  very  elevated  fpots,  at 
lead  in  our  ifland,  flowering  in  June.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  all  radical,  on  long  Italics,  kidney-fhaped,  an  inch 
wide,  wavy,  veiny,  pale  green,  acid,  each  terminating  in  a 
broad  (hallow  notch.      Stem  a  fpan  high,  panicled.      Flotver- 

Jlalks  in  (mall  groups  or  tufts,  capillary.  Valves  ovate, 
emarginate,  entire,  reddifh,  with  no  traces  of  grains.     The 

Jlotvers,  having  but  two  Jly/es,  afford  a  decilive  fpecitic  cha- 
racter of  themfelves,  as  well  as  an  excellent  name.  The 
fegment6  of  the  calyx  are  but  two,  as  well  as  the  petals,  or 
valves.  The  feed  is  orbicular  and  flattifh,  having  a  broad 
border. 

26.  R.  lanceolatus.  Lanceolate  Cape  Dock.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  67.  Willd.  n.  26. — "  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  a  re- 
flexed  border.  Stem  angular." — Found  by  Thunberg  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     We  have  never  feen  it. 

27.  R.  graminif alius.  Grafs-leaved  Sorrel.  —  Leaves 
linear,  entire,  very  narrow.  Stipulas  fheathing,  imbricated. 
Panicle  angular. — Native  of  Siberia.  Communicated  by 
profeflor  Rudolph  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  efq.  under  the  above 
name,  which  very  aptly  defcribes  the  numerous,  long,  grafly 
leaves.  "Thejlem  feems  fhrubby.  Flowers  fmall,  in  a  forked 
raccmofe  panicle.  Our  fpecimcn  is  not  perfect  enough  to 
fhcw  whether  the  Jlamens  and  pijlils  are  in  the  fame  flower  or 
not,  neither  are  the  valves  difcernible.  We  therefore  merely 
mention  here,  for  further  enquiry,  this  very  curious  and 
diilinft  fpecies,  of  which  we  find  no  publifhed  account. 

Sect.  3.      Perftcl  Jlamens  and  pijlils  in  ftparate  Jlotvers. 

28.  R.  Lunaria.  Tree  Sorrel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  479. 
Willd.  n.  19.  Ait.  n.  15.  (R.  polygamus  ;  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  1.  14.  t.  22.  Acetofa  arborefcens,  fubrotundo  folio; 
Pluk.  Almag.  8.  Phyt.  t.  252.  f.  3.) — Flowers  monoe- 
cious. Males  with  twelve  ftamens.  Anthers  oblong.  Fe- 
males with  fix   abortive  ones.     Valves  rounded,  granular. 

Stem    fhrubby.      Leaves  (lightly  heart-fhaped Native  of 

the  Canary  illands,  from  whence  it  was  brought  into  the 
Euglifh  green-lioufes,  as  loon  as  tender  exotics  became  much 
cultivated.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  Jlem  is 
fhrubby,  branched,  fpreading,  often  reddifh.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, on  longifh  (talks,  fklhy,  entire,  fmooth,  of  a  pale 
glaucous  hue  and  acid  tafte.  Stipulas  fheathing,  broad,  mem- 
branous, whitifh.  Flowers  in  a  large,  terminal,  branched, 
racemofe  panicle;  their  particular  (Irudture  Cavanilles  tirll 
explained,  and  we  have  nearly  verified  his  defcription.  He 
knew  not  that  his  was  a  Limixan  plant,  nor  did  the  editors 
of  Hort.  Kew.  difcover  his  fynonym.  Some  Jlotvers  are 
entirely  male,  with  a  three-cleft  calyx,  three  very  minute 
unchangeable  petals,  and  twelve  Jlamens,  whofe  anthers  are 
divided  half  way  down.  Other  jlotvers,  in  the  fame  panicle, 
have  a  fimilar  calyx  undpttals,  but  the  latter  are  fubfequcntly 
enlarged  into  three  orbicular,  emarginate,  veiny  valves,  each 
Bearing  a  fmall  gran.  Thele  flowers  have  moftly  the  rudi- 
ments of  fat. Jlamens,  bit  entirely  ineffectual,  hardly  vilible 
to  the  naked  eye.  We  prefume  the  large  capillary  tufts, 
defcribed  by  Cavanilles,  are  the  rrn\  fligmas,  thejlylu  being 
bent  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  llower,  as  in  many  other 
fpecies,  with  whofe  Jligmas  thefe  plumofe  tufts  exactly  ac- 
cord. But  this  we  have  not  ascertained)  as  yet,  in  the 
living  plant.  Confid'-ring  the  prefent  fpeciesafl  in  fact  mo- 
boei  ion  :,  not  polygamous,  we  have  removed  it  to  this 
fedtion. 

29.  R.  hajlulatus.  Little-halberd-leaved  Sorrel. — Flowers 
feparatcd,  dioecious  ?  Anthers  orbicular.  Stem  fhrubby, 
angular.  Leaves  halbcrd-fhaped,  revolute.  Gathered  by 
Mr.  Menzies  in  Chili.     'I'hejlcm  is  woody,  with  numerous, 


long,  lax,  zigzag,  angular  branches.  Leaves  half  an  inch 
long,  or  rather  more,  entire,  minutely  roughifh,  obtufe, 
tapering  at  the  bafe  into  afootfla/h,  about  half  their  own 
length.  Stipulas  fhort,  membranous,  obtufe.  Flotvers  in 
folitary,  terminal  clujlers,  with  a  concave,  thick,  permanent 
bradea,  and  feveral  minute  membranous  ones,  under  each 
little  affemblage  of  three  partial  (talks.  Segments  of  the 
calyx,  as  well  as  the  petals,  concave,  reflexed.  Stamens  fix, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx.  /Inthers  of  two  round  lobes,  open- 
ing externally.     We  can  difcover  no  other  than  male  flowers. 

30.  R.  auratus.  Golden-flowered  Dock.  (Favrodine 
doree :  Reynier  Mem.  de  la  Societe  de  Laufanne,  v.  2.) — 
Flowers  feparated,  dioecious  ?  Stamens  nine  or  twelve. 
Anthers  oblong.  Petals  none  in  the  male.  Stem  herba- 
ceous, angular.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  fomewhat  cre- 
nate,  with  hairy  ribs.  —  Native  of  Switzerland.  Reynier, 
Davall.  Firfl  found  by  M.  Favrod,  in  a  meadow  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Caflrod.  M.  Reynier,  who  conceived 
this  plant  to  form  a  dittinct  genus  from  Rumex,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  petals,  and  the  fuper-abundance  of  Jlamens, 
named  it  as  above.  His  own  fpecimen,  now  in  our  hands, 
and  thofe  of  Mr.  Davall,  are  entirely  male.  We  have  never 
feen  either  female  flowers,  or  Jruit  ;  nor  can  we  find  any  in- 
dication of  this  Rumex  in  Haller,  or  elfewhere.  The  habit 
of  the  herb  bears  a  general  relemblance  to  our  common 
Docks,  acutus,  crijpus,  &c.  The  Jlem  is  angular,  and 
(Irongly  furrowed,  panicled  above,  with  long  leaflefs  clujlers 
of  innumerable  fmall  male  Jlotvers,  of  a  green  and  tawny 
hue,  on  drooping  capillaryyia/L'.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
ovate,  or  fomewhat  heart-fhaped ;  their  ribs,  veins,  and 
long  j'ootjlalhs,  hairy.  This  lalt  character  induces  a  fufpicion 
that  the  plant  before  us  may  poflibly  be  the  male  of  R.  di- 
varieatus,  n.  13,  a  fpecies  concerning  which  very  little  is 
known,  and  which  Haller,  on  the  authority  of  Willich,  re- 
ports to  have,  on  cultivation,  become  the  fame  as  pulcher. 
Our  auratus  indeed  is  diitinft  from  pulcher,  but  maybe  a  va- 
riety of  divaricatus,  become  occalioually  dioecious,  if  it 
be  not  always  fo.  The  three  fegments  of  the  calyx  are 
fpreading,  linear,  keeled  and  channelled,  rather  Ihorter  than 
the  anthers,  which  are  cloven  at  the  top. 

31.  R.  alpinus.  Alpine  Dock,  or  Monk's  Rhubarb. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  480.  Willd.  11.  27.  Ait.  n.  21.  (Lapa- 
thum  folio  rotundo,  alpinum  ;  Bauh.  Hilt.  v.  2.  9S7. 
Hippolapathum  rotundifolium  ;  Ger.  Em.  389. )  —  Flowers 
monoecious,  or  polygamous.  Valves  entire,  naked.  Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  rugofe.  —Native  of  the  alps  of  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  Savoy,  as  well  as  of  Greece  and  the 
Bithynian  Olympus,  flowering  in  July.  Cultivated  ever 
fince  Gerarde's  time  in  our  gardens,  where  it  thrives,  even 
in  the  fmoke  of  London,  and  makes  a  very  handfome  ap- 
pearance with  its  ample  rich-green  foliage.  The  root  is 
thick,  certainly  perennial,  though  Linna-us  and  Willdenow 
mark  it  as  biennial,  and  is  faid  to  pollcls  the  medical  virtues 
of  Rhubarb,  in  a  weaker  degree.  Foot/la/is  very  long. 
Stipulas  membranous,  fheathing.  Stan  two  feet  high,  erect, 
leafy,  round,  furrowed,  fmooth.  Clujlers  forming  an  ob- 
long, denle,  leafy  panicle,  of  innumerable  green  Jlotvers, 
ionic  of  which  have  Jlamens  with  a,  ufually  imperfect, 
germen  ;  others  are  entirely  female.  Valves  heart -limped, 
Wrongly  reticulated  with  veins  ;  their  midrib  a  little  tumid, 
but  not  granular.      Seed  lmall. 

32.  R.  Jpmojus.  Prickly-fecded  Dock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
481.  Willd.  n.  28.  Ait.  n.  22.  Sm.  Fl.  Grx-c.  Sibth. 
t.  347,  unpublifhed.  (Beta  cretica,  famine  aculeato  j  Bauh. 
Prodr.  57.  B.  cretica,  femine  fpinofo  ;  Bauh.  Hilt.  v.  2. 
963.) — Flowers  monoecious.     Calyx  of  the  females  ot   1  ne 

leaf 
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leaf,  pitcher- (haped,  with  three  fpreading  fpinous  points. 

Stem  decumbent.      Leaves    (lightly    haftate Native    of 

Gibraltar,  Zante,  Crete,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  ; 
alfo  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  cultivated  here  in  1656, 
by  Tradefcant.  This  is  a  proftrate,  annual,  widely  fpreading, 
and  rank-growing  herb,  with  the  afpect  and  green  hue  of 
fome  kind  of  Beet.  The  branches  are  zigzag,  round, 
ftriated.  Leaves  ftalked,  fpreadiHg,  about  two  inches  long 
and  orfe  broad,  entire  and  lmooth.  Tufts  of  iemAe  Jloiuers 
fefiile,  axillary  ;  thofe  of  the  males  much  fewer,  leaflefs, 
about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  ftalked  and  drooping. 
Calyx  and  petals  of  the  latter  alike,  concave,  obtuie,  equal. 
Stamens  fix.  Calyx  of  the  former  triangular,  with  fix  ribs, 
and  curious  depreflions  between  ;  the  three  fegments  fpread- 
ing, heart-fhaped,  folded,  fpinous-pointed,  finally  very  hard 
and  rigid.  Petal;  fmall,  oblong,  triangular,  eretl,  perma- 
nent, but  fcarcely  enlarged,  the  body  of  the  calyx  enclofing 
the  feat.  This  lingular  (pecies,  in  its  fruit,  as  well  as  habit, 
approaches  the  nature  of  Beta  and  Spinacia. 

33.  R.  giganteus.  Tall  Dock.  Ait.  n.  23. — "Flowers 
monoecious.  Valves  naked.  Leaves  oblong-ovate." — 
Native  of  the  Sandwich  ifiands,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Menzies,  in  1796.  It  is  a  perennial  green-houfe 
plant,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft.      Alton. 

34.  R.  tuberofus.  Tuberous-rooted  Dock.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  481.  Willd.  n.  29.  Ait.  n.  24.  Sm.  Fl.  Grxc.  Sibth. 
t.  348,  unpublifhed.  (Oxalis  tuberofa  radice  ;  Bauli.  Hift. 
v.  2.  991.  Ger.  Em.  396.)  —  Flowers  dioecious.  Valves 
naked.  Leaves  oblong-arrow-fhaped  ;  their  lobes  fpreading. 
Root  with  oval  knobs. — Native  of  Italy,  Afia  minor,  and 
the  iflands  of  Cyprus  and  Lemnos.  Miller  is  faid  to  have 
cultivated  this  fpecies,  but  it  feems  now  loft.  The  root  is 
perennial,  with  oval  or  oblong  knobs,  like  thofe  of  Spiraa 
Filipendula.  Stems  a  foot  high.  Leaves  entire,  with  two 
divaricated  lobes  or  points  at  the  bafe,  fmooth.  Clujiers 
panicled,  of  an  elegant  rofe-colour,  efpecially  when  ripening 
feed.  Anthers  orange.  Stigmas  pink.  Valves  orbicular, 
obtufe  ;  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  without  grains. 

35.  R.  Acetofa.  Common  Sorrel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  481. 
Willd.  n.  31,  excluding  the  laft  variety.  Ait.  n.  25.  Fl. 
Brit.  n.  10.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  127.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
t.  69.  (Oxalis,  five  Acetofa;  Ger.  Em.  396.) — Flowers 
dioecious.  Valves  granular.  Leaves  oblong-awl-fhaped ; 
their  lobes  converging,  often  notched. — Native  of  grafl'y 
paftures  throughout  Europe,  from  the  alps  of  Lapland  to 
Greece,  flowering  early  in  June.  The  root  is  perennial, 
tapering,  running  deep  into  the  ground,  tufted  at  the  top, 
and  throwing  up  levcral  funis,  one  to  two  feet  high,  round, 
iimple,  leafy,  ftriated.  Leaves  deep  green,  paler  beneath  ; 
the  lower  and  radical  ones  ftalked  ;  the  upper  fefiile,  fome- 
what  revolute,  clafping  the  item  ;  the  points  at  the  bafe  of 
all  rather  directed  inward  than  otherwife,  and  not  in  any 
degree  divaricated  ;  their  edges  nearly  entire,  or  flightly 
crifped.  Stipulas  long,  tubular,  jagged  at  the  fummit. 
Clujiers  compound  or  aggregate,  whorled,  reddiih.  Floivers 
drooping,  completely  dioecious.  Petals  in  both  oblong- 
ovate,  larger  than  the  calyx,  which  latter  is  reflexed  when  in 
fruit.  Valves  ovate,  obtufe,  entire,  each  bearing  an  ovate 
grain.      Linnajus  in  Fl.  Lapp.   ed.  2.  99,  and  Dillenius  in 

Raii  Syn.  ed.  3.  143,  mention  a  large  alpine  variety,  for 
which  the  former  cites  Muntingius,  (de  vera  herba  Britan- 
nica,)  Acetola  Hifpanica  maxima,  225.  t.  213.  This 
author's  plant  feems  rather  the  arifolius  hereafter  defcribed, 
which  we  can  fcarcely  believe  to  have  been  found  either  in 
Lapland  or  Merionethfliire.  R.  Acetofa  taltes  gratefully 
acid,  with  a  pleafant  and  wholefome  aftrmgency.     It  is,  ac- 
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cording  to  Linnxus,  much  ufed  by  the  Laplanders  for  pre- 
paring a  kind  of  whey  frcm  rein-deer's  milk,  which  will 
keep  a  long  time,  and  is  in  great  requeit  among  people  of 
all  ages. 

36.  R.  Acetofilla.  Sheep's  Sorrel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  48 1« 
Willd.  n.  32.  Ait.  n.  26.  Purfh  n.  10.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  11. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1674.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  5.  t.  29.  (Oxalis 
tenuifolia  ;  Ger.  Em.  397.  O.  five  Acetola,  minor  ;  Matth. 
Valgr.  v.  1.  406.)  —  Flowers  ('.ioecious.  Valves  naked. 
Leaves  lanceolate-haftate. — Native  of  barren  fandy  or  gra- 
velly paftures  and  fields,  throughout  Europe,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  This  is  but  halt  the  fize  of  the  laft,  more 
(lender  in  every  part,  and  more  of  a  red  or  tawny  colour. 
The  root  is  perennial  and  creeping.  Leaves  numerous  ;  the 
radical  ones  haftate,  their  tranfverfe  lobes  Ipreading  at  right 
angles  with  the  central  lobe,  narrow  and  entire  ;  ftem-leaves 
often  undivided.  Cliflers  panicled,  numerous.  Valves 
ovate,  nearly  entire,  all  deititute  of  grains.  The  herb 
is  acid. 

37.  R.  multifidus.  Many-cleft  Sorrel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
482.  Willd.  11.  30.  Sm.  Fl.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  349,  un- 
publiflied. (R.  Acetofella  I ;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  482.  Acetofa 
minor  erefta,  lobis  multiiidij  ;  Bocc.  Muf.  v.  2.  164.  t.  126. 
Tourn.  Inft.  503.) — Flowers  dioecious.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
haftate  ;  their  fide  lobes  palmate.  —  Native  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  the  Levant.  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  it  on  the  hills  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  near  Conftantinople.  Linnseus  feems 
never  to  have  feen  it,  and  has  fallen  into  a  ftrange  error,  in 
quoting  Boccone's  fynonym  for  two  different  things,  within 
four  or  five  lines.  This  Willdenow  did  not  prefume  to  cor- 
rect, but  aggravated  the  error  by  one  figure.  He  reminds  us 
of  the  very  fubmiffive  young  man,  who*faw  Roufieau  eat  the 
berries  of  Hippophac,  without  daring  to  tell  him  they  were 
reputed  poifonous.  The  prefent  fpecies  differs  from  the  laft 
merely  in  the  divilions  of  its  fide  lobes.  We  have  never  feen 
its  valves,  but  the  floivers  are  exactly  like  Acetofclla,  of 
which  it  may  pofiibly  be  a  variety. 

38.  W.bidens.     Toothed-valved  Sorrel.     Brown  11.2 

"  Flowers  feparated.  Valves  naked,  haftate.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  bafe." — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brown,  in  Van  Diemen's  ifland.  Whether  this  be  dioecious 
or  monoecious  is  not  expreffed. 

39.  R.  aculealus.  Priekly-valved  Sorrel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
482.  Willd.  n.  33.  Sm.  Prodr.  Fl.  Grac.  Sibth.  v.  1. 
249.  I  Acetofa  cretica,  fc-mine  aculeato  ;  Bauh.  Prodr.  55. 
Oxalis  minor  aculeata  Candix  ;  Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  991.)  — 
Flowers  monoecious.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ftalked.  Fruit 
reflexed.  Valves  fringed  with  hooksd  prickles. — Native  of 
Spain,  Crete,  Greece,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftan- 
tinople. A  very  curious  little  perennial  fpecies,  fomewhat 
like  Acetofelia  in  herbage,  except  that  the  leaves  are  more 
glaucous,  and  limply  lanceolate,  not  haftate.  The  clujiers, 
or  fpikes,  are  folitary  at  the  top  of  each  branch,  and  look 
at  firft  fi^ht  like  thofe  of  fome  Refedtt.  Floivers  fmall, 
monoecious  in  both  the  Linnaean  fpecmiens,  though  on  one 
there  are  more  males,  on  the  other  more  females.  The 
latter  are  ftrongly  curved  downwards.  Valves  ovate,  cu- 
rioufly  fringed  with  rigid,  hooked,  or  forked,  prickles ; 
fome  are  furnifhed  with  a  {mail  grain. 

40.  R.  luxuriant.  Spreading  Cape  Sorrel.  Linn.  Mant. 
64.  Suppl.  212.  Willd.  n.  34.  (R.  fagittatus  ;  Tbunb. 
Prodr.  67.  Acetofa  montana  pumila,  fegopiri  folio  ;  Bocc. 
Muf.  v.  1.  165.  t.  126?) — Flowers  monoecious.  Leaves 
haftate,  taper-pointed ;  fomewhat  heart-fhaped.  Stem 
much  branched,  angular,  diffufe.  Valves  orbicular,  naked. 
— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to  a  fpeci- 
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men  from  Dr.  Bladh,  in  the  Linnxan  herbarium.  The 
fynonym  of  Boccone,  which  furely  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  plant,  caufed  it  to  be  thought  of  Italian  origin. 
Linnaeus  cultivated  it  at  Dpfal,  and  we  have  a  fpccimen 
from  the  Paris  garden,  but  our  Englilh  cultivators  feein  to 
know  nothing  of  this  Rumex.  The  root  is  tuberous  like 
Spirtca  Filipendula,  or  R.  tuberofus,  n.  34,  and,  of  courfe, 
perennial.  Stems  many,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long, 
proftrate,  branched,  zigzag,  leafy,  marked  with  five  angles, 
and  ftriated.  Leaves  on  long  tlalks,  very  acid,  purplilh  at 
the  margin,  waved,  but  fcarcely  crenate  ;  their  form  tri- 
angular, with  taper  fpreading  points  ;  their  length  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  ;  and  they  are  cut  away  at  the  bale, 
up  to  the  fide  ribs.  Clujlers  terminal,  numerous,  compoling 
a  large  fpreading  panicle,  with  fine,  capillary,  fingle-jointed 
partial  Jl alls.  Flowers  certainly  monoecious  in  the  above- 
mentioned  fpecimen,  the  only  one  we  have  feeh  ;  the  males 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  chillers.  Calyx  in  both  icxes 
oblong,  incurved,  concave,  obtufe.  Petals  larger,  orbi- 
cular, reddifh.  Stamens  fix,  with  oblong  cloven  anthers. 
Valves  twice  as  large  as  the  permanent  indexed  calyx,  orbi- 
cular, finely  reticulated,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  dticover,  def- 
titute  of  grains.  It  might  puzzle  any  reader  to  determine 
what  the  younger  Linnasus  meant,  in  the  Supplementum,  by 
the  inner  and  outer  valves.  The  latter  are  the  calyx,  but 
there  is  no  authority,  nor  analogy,  to  juftify  his  phrafeo- 
logy,  nor  is  the  calyx  awl-lhaped.  We  are  enabled  to  folve 
Willdenow's  difficult  v  concerning  R.  fpinofus  of  Thunberg, 
as  we  have  the  real  fpinofus  from  the  Cape,  and  the  prefent 
plant  anfwers  fo  exaftly  to  his  fagittatus,  a  fpecies  appa- 
rently overlooked  by  Willdenow. 

41.  R.  arifolius.  Great  Arum-leaved  Sorrel.  Linn. 
Suppl.  212.  Willd.  n.  35.  Ait.  n.  27.  Allion.  Pedem. 
v.  2.  204?  (K.  abyffinicus ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  48. 
t.  98.  Acetofa  montana  lato  ari  rotundo  folio;  Bocc. 
Muf.  v.  1.  165.  t.  125?  fee  alfo  t.  1 26.  ) —Flowers  dioe- 
cious. Leaves  all  (talked,  haftate,  with  fimple  divaricated 
lobes.  Valves  heart-fhaped,  rounded,  naked,  entire — This 
fpecies  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  from  Abyffinia  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  as  every  thing  communicated  by  that  celebrated 
traveller  was,  at  one  time,  fuppofed  to  have  been  ;  juft  as 
the  gardeners  have  fince  attributed  every  new  plant,  even 
the  Great  Barbary  Oat,  to  Botany  B  iy.  We  can  fcarcely 
doubt  that  Allioni's  is  the  fame  fpecies,  for  few  plants  vary 
more  furprizingly  in  luxuriance  than  we  have  feen  this ;  and 
if  fo,  R.  arifolius  is  a  native  of  the  Alps.  We  gathered  it 
by  the  great  high  road  over  Mount  Cents,  in  1787.  To 
prevent  mirtakes,  we  ihall  di  fcribe  our  fpecimens,  and  leave 
our  readers  to  obferve  how  nearly  they  agree  with  JacqUin's 
luxuriant  garden  ones,  which  he  fays  were  from  fix  to  nine 
feet  high.  Root  perennial.  Stems  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  ere£l,  fimple,  leafy,  fomewhat  angular,  ftrongly  fur- 
rowed, fmootli,  light  green,  often  reddifh.  Leaves  of  a 
light  bright  green,  not  of  the  deep  hue  of  i?.  Acetofa,  from 
two  to  tour  inches  long,  fom  more,  oblong  inclining 

to  ovate,  with  two  fpreading,  acute.,   entire  lobes  al 
bafe,  very  variable  in  fize.      Footjlalks  very  long  in  the  lower 
and  radical  leaves,  and  fcarcely  entirely  wanting  in  the  up- 
permolt.      Clujlers   numerous,    forming   a    large,    terminal, 
compound,  lea&eh  panicle  of  innumerable,  ven    (mall,  gi  en 
flowers,  male  on  one  plant,  female  on   another, 
the  latter  reflexed,  permanent.      Valves  thrice  as  lai 
brown,    tinged   with   pink,    membi    nou  .    without   grains, 
finely  reticulated,   nearly  orbicular,    w..vy;  but  not   CO  0 
See,!  pale  brown,   above  hall    tin-    length   ol    the  valve  ,   its 
angles  (harp  and  greatly  comprcfled.      It  mull   be  obferved 
that  though  Jacquin's  figure,  which  i6  far  from  exquifitely 


iinilhed,  feems  to  indicate  grains  on  the  valves,  his  defcrip- 
tion  fays  there  are  none.  We  are  not  very  doubtful  of 
Bocconc's  fynonym,  as  his  figures  are  generally  diminifhed, 
and  our  plant  is  fo  variable  in  fize. 

42.    R.  bipinnatus.    Cut-leaved  .Sorrel.    Linn.  Suppl.  2  1  I. 

Willd.   n.  36 Flowers   dioecious.      Leaves   doubly   pin- 

nalifid. — Native  of  Morocco,  in  fandy  ground,  according 
to  a  fpccimen  in  the  Linnasan  herbarium,  the  only  one  we 
have  feen,  which  is  juft  about  flowering,  and  feems  entirely 
male.  Stem  afcending,  about  a  fpaa  long,  fimple,  leafy, 
angular,  llriated,  fmooth.  leaves  an  inch  or  more  in 
!>.,  apparently  very  ilefhy,  heart-fhaped,  deeply  pinna- 
tifid  almoft  to  the  mid-rib;  their  fegments  deeply,  irregu- 
larly and  obtufely  fubdivided,  lo  that  the  whole  leaf  bears 
refemblance  to  various  fpecies  of  Pelargonium  ;  fee 
that  article.  Footflalks  about  equal  to  the  leaves,  or  longer. 
Stipulas  large,  membranous,  pale,  ovate,  acute,  fheathing 
at  the  bafe.  Cluflers  compoling  a  terminal  panicle,  with 
large  fhiiiing  bratteas,  refembling  the  flipulas.  Ca/y\-  of 
three  roundifh,  concave,  membranous-edged  leaves.  We 
can  fcarcely  difcern  even  the  rudiments  of  petals.  Stamens 
fix,   with  oblong,  reddifh,  cloven  anthers. 

43.  R.  hoJHlis.  Armed,  or  Prickly  Dock.  Loureir. 
Cochiiich.  217. —  Flowers  dioecious.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire.  Stem  prickly.  Valves  naked. — Native  of  Cochin- 
china,  where  it  is  called  Cay  died  gai.  The  flem  is  three 
feet  high,  ereft,  round,  prickly.  Leaves  flat,  fpreading. 
Flowers  fpiked.  Valves  all  without  grains,  entire,  fmooth, 
unarmed.  Seed  triangular.  Petals  three,  greenifh.  Lou- 
n  in. 

The  author  lail  named  has  a  R.  crifpus,  found  near  rivers 
in  Cochinchina,  which  he  mentions  as  eatable.  This  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  our  Linnxan  crifpus,  efpecially  as  he  fays 
each  valve  bears  three  briftles,  nor  was  he  at  all  acquainted 
with  European  plants,  except  from  defcription.  Still  we 
dare  not,  without  fpecimens,  adopt  the  fpecies  in  queflion 
as  a  new  one. 

Rimex,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous, 
perennial,  and  woody  evergreen  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  common  forrel  (R.  acetofa)  ;  the  French 
forrel  (R.  fcutatus)  ;  the  patience  dock,  or  rhubarb  (R. 
patiehtia)  ;  the  bloody-veined  dock,  or  bloodwort  (R.  fan- 
guineus)  ;   and  the  tree  forrel  ( R.  lunaria). 

In  the  tirll  fpecies  the  whole  herb  is  acid,  with  a  degree  of 
aftringency  not  unpleafant  or  unwholefome.  It  is  often  cul- 
tivated as  a  culinary  herb.  And  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with 
broad  leaves,  termed  great  mountain  forrel. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  called  rouud-leavcd  forrel,  is  a 
more  grateful  acid  than  the  lirll  kind,  and  ot  courfe  preferred 
for  kitchen  ufe,  in  foups,  &c. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  lirll  and  fecond  forts  and 
varieties  of  thefe  plants  may  be  inerealed  by  feed  and 
parting  the  roots,  hut  more  particularly  the  lirll.  as  the 
[attei  ■  bi  very  readily  increafed  by  the  roots.  The  feeds 
Ihould  be  lown  in  a  bed  or  bi  rder  in  the  earl)  Ipring,  as 
March,  raking  tin  111  in  evenly.      When  the  plants  come  up, 

they  (houldbe  regularly  thinned,  and  when  of  fome  growth, 
in  thefummer,  be  planted  out  m  rows  on  a  bed  or  border, 

about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  In   in     .     n  n      1  fort,   ai:d,  ill 
the  others  foot  or  more,        teri  veil;  when   they 

will  be  proper  to  cut  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  fummer  and 
in   the  autumn,  continuing    foi    feveral    years;  bul    as  the 
1     tirll  kind  n  oftlj  pn  duo    larger  leaves 
■    1  he  older   plant  .  Frefh  Cup]  an- 

nually, oreven  other  year.     And  the  parted  roots  may  be 

planted  rut  in  the  lan      feafon ■    n lit  11.  ■:.  ■  a  loot 

,  giving  them  a  good  watering  when  they  grow  readily 
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and  furnifh  leaves  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer  and  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  fecond  fort  is  readily  railed  in  this  way.  They 
afterwards  only  require  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  the 
feed-items  cut  down  in  the  fummer,  as  well  as  the  rank  leaves 
in  the  autumn,  that  more  full  fupplies  of  frefh  leaves  may 
be  afforded. 

And  the  third  and  fourth  forts  may  be  raifed  alfo  from 
feeds  in  the  fame  way,  and  the  former  from  offsets  of  the 
root  planted  out  in  the  autumnal  feafon  ;  when  they  grow 
rery  readily. 

The  laft  fort  is  eafily  increafed  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
(hoots  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  months,  being  planted  in 
pots  at  the  former  feafon,  plunging  them  in  a  hot-bed  ;  but 
in  the  latter  they  fucceed  without  artificial  heat,  either  in 
pots  or  the  natural  ground,  being  occafionally  (haded  and 
watered  ;  when  they  become  well  rooted  by  the  autumn. 
The  third  and  fourth  forts  afford  variety  in  the  clumps  and 
borders,  and  the  laft  among  the  green-houfe  collections  of 
plants. 

Rumex,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  root  of  the  R. 
aquaticus,  or  water-dock,  has  fcarcely  any  fmell ;  it  has  a 
ftrong  auftere  tafte,  ftrikes  a  black  colour  in  a  folution 
of  ferrum  vitriolatum,  orferri  fulphas,  and  yields  its  active 
matter  both  to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit.  All  the  lapa- 
tha  were  formerly  officinal  herb;.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
XaTK^a,  evacuo,  and  they  are  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  the 
following  lines : 

"  Si  dura  moralitur  alvus, 

Mitulus  et  viles  pellent  obftacula  concha? 

Et  lapathi  brevis  herba."      Sat.  4.  1.  2.  v.  27. 

The  water-dock  has  been  efteemed  to  be  the  moft: 
efficacious.  The  leaves,  which  manifeft  confiderable  aci- 
dity, are  faid  to  poffefs  a  laxative  quality,  and  have 
therefore  been  ufed  to  relieve  coftivenefs ;  the  roots  are 
flrongly  aftringent,  and  have  been  much  employed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  for  the  cure  of  fcurvy,  efpecially 
when  tie  gums  are  fpongy,  and  frequent  hemorrhages  fuper- 
vene.  It  is  alfo  recommended  in  various  other  cutaneous  de- 
fcedations,  and  in  vifceral  obftru&ions :  and  in  order  to  give 
it  additional  importance,  Muntingius  has  laboured  to  prove 
that  this  hydrolapathum  is  the  "  Herba  Britannica"  of  the 
ancients  ;  but  many  medical  men  (fill  think  that  this  root  does 
not  peculiarly  differ  from  other  aftringents,  and  are  fo  fcepti- 
cal,  as  not  to  place  any  faith  in  the  great  virtues  afcribed  to 
it  by  Muntingius  and  fir  John  Hill ;  fo  that  it  is  now 
fcarcely  ever  employed.  The  powdered  root  is  faid  by 
Murray  to  be  an  excellent  dentifrice.  The  leaves  of  the 
R.  acetofa,  or  common  forrel,  have  an  agreeable  acid  tafte, 
like  that  of  oxalis  acetofella,  or  wood-forrel,  which  this 
plant  refembles  in  its  medical  properties ;  and  as  it  is 
eafily  procured  in  great  abundance,  may  be  fubftituted  for 
it.  (See  Oxalis.)  Sorrel,  taken  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, or  ufed  varioufiy  prepared  as  food,  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  beneficial,  where  a  refrigerant  and  antifcorbutic  re- 
gimen is  required  j  and  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  the  Lap- 
landers experience  "ferum  acetofatum"  to  be  in  this  refpedtan 
ufeful  and  pleafant  diet.  The  acidulous  tafte  of  forrel-leaves 
is  faid  to  depend  on  the  prefence  of  fuperoxalate  of  potafs, 
which  they  contain.  The  leaves  are  diuretic  as  well  as  re- 
frigerant. Their  exprefTed  juice  diluted  with  water,  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  them  in  whey,  affords  an  ufeful  drink  in  cafes  of  in- 
flammatory fever  ;  and  eating  them  in  large  quantities  daily  as 
a  falad,  may  prove  ferviceable  in  fome  cutaneous  affections. 
In  France  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the  table. 
Woodville.     Thomfon. 

RUMFORD,  in  Geography.     See  Romford. 


Rumford,  a  town  of  America,  in  Cumberland  county, 
Maine,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Androfcoggin  river,  about  80 
miles  N.W.  of  Portland.  The  townfhip  is  about  eight 
miles  fquare,  feven  of  which  lie  N.  of  Androfcoggin  river, 
which  meanders  through  it  about  twelve  miles  ;  about  a  mile 
from  its  E.  line  there  is  a  large  fall.  Ellis's  river  runs 
through  it  on  the  weft  fide. 

Rumford.     See  Concord. 

RUM  I,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given  by  Avi- 
cenna  and  Serapio  to  maftic  of  the  finer  kind.  They  ditlin- 
guifh  this  drug  into  two  forts  ;  the  one  called  by  this  name 
rumi,  which  was  white  and  pure  ;  the  other  called  cupti, 
which  was  foul  and  blackifh  ;  the  former  came  from  tl  1 
ifland  of  Chios,  the  latter  from  fome  parts  of  iEgypt. 

Rumi  Ramba,  in  Geography,  a  plain  near  Quito,  in  Peru, 
full  of  large  fragmetsts  of  rocks,  thrown  thither  from  a 
volcano,  formerly  in  the  famous  mountain  of  Pichincha. 

RUMIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Ro- 
croy  ;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Rocroy.  The  place  contains  779, 
and  the  canton  8944  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  230  kilio- 
metrcs,  in  27  communes. 

RUMILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont-Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Annccy  ;  7  miles  W.S.W.  of  Annecy.  The  place  contains 
2757,  and  the  canton  13,585  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of 
197s  kiliometres,  in  26  communes. 

RUMINANT,  Ruminans,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  an  ani- 
mal which  chews  over  again  what  it  has  eat  before  :  this  is 
popularly  called  "  chewing  the  cud." 

Joah.  Con.  Peyer  has  an  exprefs  treatife  "  De  Ruminanti- 
bus  et  Ruminatione,"  where  he  mews,  that  there  are  fome 
animals  which  do  really  ruminate,  fuch  as  oxen,  fheep,  deers, 
goats,  camels,  hares,  and  fquirrels  ;  whereas  others  only 
appear  to  ruminate,  which  he  calls  ruminantia  fpuria ;  of 
which  number  are  moles,  crickets,  bees,  beetles,  crabs, 
mullets,  and  feveral  other  fifties. 

This  latter  clafs,  he  adds,  have  the  ftomachs  compofed 
of  mufcular  fibres  ;  by  means  of  which  the  food  is  ground 
up  and  down,  much  as  in  real  ruminants. 

Ruminants,  Mr.  Ray  obferves,  are  all  quadrupedal,  hairy, 
and  viviparous ;  fome  with  hollow  and  perpetual  horns, 
others  with  deciduous  ones.     See  Quadrupeds. 

The  horned  ruminants  have  all  four  ftomachs  appropriated 
to  the  office ;  viz.  I.  ThexaXiz.  pifaXr,  of  Ariftotle,  the  rumen, 
•venter  magnus,  or  what  we  call  the  paunch,  or  inward,  which 
receives  the  meat  flightly  chewed,  retains  it  awhile,  and 
then  delivers  it  back  again  into  the  mouth,  which  is  what 
we  call  the  cud,  to  be  re-chewed:  2.  The  w.^vSxXoc,  or  re- 
ticulum, which  we  call  the  honeycomb,  from  its  internal  coat 
bein£  divided  into  cells  like  honeycombs.  3.  The  i^w;, 
which  Mr.  Ray  thinks  has  been  wrongly  tranflated  omafus, 
and  which  he  choofes  to  call  the  echinus  :  this  being  difficult 
to  clear,  our  people  throw  it  away,  and  call  it  the  manifold, 
4.  The  iwffai  of  Ariitotle,  by  Gaza  called  the  abomafus  \ 
and,  among  us,  the  ma<vu. 

Again,  all  the  horned  ruminant  animals  want  the  dentes 
primores,  or  broad  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  they  afford 
that  hard  kind  of  fat  called_/«f/,  febum,  r.-aj,  which  is  firmer 
and  lefs  liquefiable  in  them  than  the  adeps  of  other  animals. 
See  Anatomy  of  Mammalia. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Feron,  that  the  retrograde  motion 
of  the  cefophagus  in  ruminating  cattle,  fuch  as  caws,  fheep, 
goats,  &c.  renders  them  capable  of  bringing  up  the  foftened 
grafs  from  their  firft  ftomach.  But  when  tliefe  animals  fill 
themfelves  too  full  of  clover,  or  of  wet  grafs,  or  of  fome 
other  young  vegetables,  which  are  liable  to  run  into  fermen- 
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tation,  the  ftomach  becomes  diflended  with  air,  and  death 
frequently  enfues.     See  Cud  and  Hoven. 

Great  care  is  therefore  to  be  taken  with  all  thefe  forts  of 
animals  when  they  are  firfl  turned  into  rich  full  graded  paf- 
tures,  to  fee  that  they  do  not  ftay  in  them  too  long  at  a  time, 
or  fill  themfelves  too  full  of  fuch  rich  food.  They  are  beft 
and  fafeft  when  only  put  into  them  for  a  fliort  period  at  any 
one  time,  on  being  firft  turned  upon  them.  And  the  pro- 
pereft  feafon  for  them,  as  well  as  the  grafs,  is  probably  to 
confume  it  when  it  is  in  the  dry  ftate,  as  when  eaten  while 
very  wet,  there  may  be  injurious  confequences  in  both  ways. 

RUMINATIO,  in  Medicine,  which  literally  fignifies 
chetuing  the  cud,  is  applied  by  analogy  to  exprefs  one  of  the 
fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  nearly  allied  to  nidation,  when 
the  ftomach,  by  repeated  fpafmodic  efforts,  throws  up  into 
the  mouth,  not  only  flatus  and  fome  of  its  fecretions,  but 
portions  of  the  undigefted  food.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  dyf- 
fepfia,  or  indigeftion,  by  enumerating  this  among  other 
fymptoms  by  which  it  is,  in  different  inftances,  characterized. 
"  Anorexia,  naufea,  vomitus,  inflatio,  ructus,  ruminatio, 
kc."  See  his  Synopf.  Nofolog.  Method,  Gen.  45.  See 
Ructation,  Indigestion,  &c. 

RUMINATION,  in  Comparative  Phyfiology,*  technical 
term  equivalent  to  the  common  phrafe  of  "chewing1  the  cud." 
It  denotes  the  alcent  of  the  food  from  the  paunch,  or  firft 
ftomach,  into  the  mouth,  and  the  fecond  maftication  which  it 
there  undergoes ;  a  procefs  confined  to  thofe  mammalia 
which  have  complicated  itomachs.  When  this  fecond  mafti- 
cation has  been  accomplifhed,  the  food  defcends,  not  into 
the  paunch,  which  receives  it  when  it  is  firft  fwallowcd,  but 
into  the  fecond  ftomach  ;  and  thence  fucceflively  into  the 
third  and  fourth.  The  mechanifm,  by  which  the  animal  has 
the  power  of  conveying  its  food  either  into  the  paunch  or  the 
fecond  ftomach  at  will,  as  well  as  the  ftructure  of  the  fto- 
mach of  ruminating  animals  altogether,  is  defcribed  in  the 
article  Mammalia.  It  is  a  fingular  example  of  voluntary 
power  over  the  motions  of  an  organ,  which  in  other  refpects 
and  in  other  animals  are  completely  involuntary.  "  The  in- 
fluence of  the  will,"  fays  Blumenbach,  "in  the  whole  affair  of 
rumination,  is  inconteftible.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular time,  fince  the  animal  candelay  it  accordingto  circum- 
ftances,  when  the  paunch  is  quite  fulL  It  has  been  cxprefsly 
ftated  of  foine  men,  who  have  had  the  power  of  ruminating 
(inftances  of  which  are  not  very  rare),  that  it  was  quite  vo- 
luntary with  them.  I  have  known  two  men  who  have  ru- 
minated their  vegetable  food  :  both  allured  me  that  they  had 
a  real  enjoyment  in  doing  this,  which  has  alfobeen  oblerved 
of  others  :  and  one  of  them  had  the  power  of  doing  it  or 
leaving  it  alone,  according  to  circumilances."  Comparative 
Anatomy,  p.  138,  note. 

The  final  purpofe  of  rumination,  fays  the  fame  author,  as 
applicable  to  all  the  animals  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  the 
chief  utility  of  this  wonderfully  complicated  function  in  the 
animal  economy,  are  ft  ill  completely  unknown  :  what  has 
been  already  fuggefted  on  thefe  points  is  quite  unfatisfadtory. 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  lias  fufficiently  refuted  the 
old  dream  of  Arillotle  and  Galen,  that  rumination  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  incifor  teeth,  the  materials  of  which 
are  applied  in  thefe  animals  to  the  formation  of  horns.  Per- 
rault  and  others  fuppofed  that  it  contributed  to  their  fecu- 
rity  ;  as  they  eat  much,  and  are  timid,  they  fuppoled  it  re- 
moved the  neceflity  of  their  remaining  long  employed  in 
chewing  in  an  open  pailure.  But  the  Indian  buffalo  rumi- 
nates, although  it  docs  not  fly  even  from  a  lion,  but  rather 
attacks,  and  often  vanquifhes  that  animal.  And  the  wild 
goatdwellsin  alpine  countries,  which  arc  inacccilible  to  beaftl 
of  prey.     Comparat.  Anat.  loc.  cit. 
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RUMMAGE,  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  raum, 
room,  or  /pace,  in  the  Sea  Language,  fignifies  to  clear  a  (hip's 
hold,  or  to  remove  goods  or  luggage  from  one  place  to 
another. 

RUMMEL,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Algiers,  which 
paffes  by  Conftantina,  and  afterwards  joins  the  Wed  el  Kib- 
beer,   18  miles  N.W.  of  Conftantina. 

RUMMELSBURG,  a  town  of  Farther  Pomerania, 
fituated  on  the  Wipper  ;   25  miles  S.  of  Rugenwalde.     N. 
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RUMNEY.     See  Romney. 

Rumney,  or  Romney  Marjh,  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  (fee  Romney,)  governed  by  certain  ancient 
and  equitable  laws  of  fewers,  compofed  by  Henry  de  Bathe, 
a  venerable  judge  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.  who 
granted  a  charter  to  this  dillrict,  impowering  twenty-four 
men,  thereunto  chofen,  to  make  diftreflcs  equally  upon  all 
thofe  which  have  lands  and  tenements  in  the  iaid  marfh,  to 
repair  the  walls  and  water-gates  of  the  fame,  againft  the 
dangers  of  the  fea.  The  commiflioners  of  fewers,  in  other 
parts  of  England,  may  act  according  to  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  Rumney  Marfh,  or  otherwife,  at  their  own  difcre- 
tion  ;  fubject  to  the  difcretionary  revilion  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench. 

Rumney,  or  Romney,  a  townfhip  of  New  Hampfhire, 
America,  in  Grafton  county,  on  a  north  branch  of  Baker's 
river,  about  7  or  8  miles  N.W.  of  Plymouth,  on  the  W. 
fide  of  the  Pemigewaffet,  incorporated  in  1767,  and  con- 
taining 765  inhabitants. 

RUMOUR,  in  Law.  Spreading  falfe  rumours  is  crimi- 
nal, and  punifhable  at  common  law. 

RUMP  of  a  Bird.  See  Uroiugium,  and  Anatomy  of 
Birds. 

RUMPHIA,  in  Botany,  was  inferibed  by  Linnxus  to 
the  memory  of  George  Everard  Rumph,  M.D.  counfellor 
to  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  whofe  remembrance 
muft  ever  be  dear  to  all  ftudents  of  tropical  botany,  for  the 
fake  of  his  Herbarium  Amboincnfe.  This  work,  of  feven 
volumes  folio,  was  the  fruit  of  his  long  refidence,  and  great 
authority,  in  Amboyna,  nor  does  it,  as  a  (lore  of  faithful 
practical  information,  fall  fliort  of  any  performance  of  the 
kind.  It  has  indeed  fome  of  the  faults,  or  rather  misfor- 
tunes, of  a  pofthumous  publication  ;  and  the  reader  muft 
always  keep  in  mind  that  the  figures,  far  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  Hortus  Aiilabaricus,  are  generally  not  more  than  half 
the  fize  of  nature.  The  original  drawings,  ftill  in  exiftence, 
are  faid  to  be  very  fine.  The  author  was  born  at  Hanau 
in  1637,  and  died  in  1706.  His  ardour  for  natural  fcience 
rofe  above  the  moft  formidable  obftacles,  fuch  as  the 
lofs  of  fight,  at  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  deflruc- 
tion  by  fire  of  all  his  papers  and  collections,  feven  years  af- 
terwards. He  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  1706,  a  fplendid 
and  excellent  work  on  fhells  in  Dutch,  and  is  faid  to  have 
left  behind  him,  in  manufcript,  a  political  hillory  of  Am- 
boyna. Happy  were  it  if  his  gentle  and  benevolent  fpirit 
tended,  in  any  way,  to  meliorate  the  cruel  and  fordid  policy 
of  his  countrymen  there,  or  any  where  elfe  !  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  Nature  Curioforum,  and 
well  defignated  by  that  body,  according  to  their  cuftomary 
mode,  as  the  Indian  Pliny. — Linn.  Gen.  PI.  23.  Selireb.  31. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1S7.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Vahl. 
Enum.  v.  2.  36.  .luff.  370.  Lamarck  lllultr.  t.  25. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Mtnogynia.  Nat.  Old.  Tricoccf, 
Linn.     Tircbintace,t?  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.    Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  three-cleft, 

erect,  flat.      Cor.   Petals  three,  oblong,  obtufc,  equal,  much 

exceeding  the  calvx.     Stam.  Filaments  three,  awi-fhaped, 
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the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  fmalL  Pijl.  Germen, 
fuperior,  roundifh  ;  ftyle  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ;  ftigma  triangular.  Peric.  Drupa  coriaceous,  tur- 
binate, with  three  furrows.  Seed.  Nut  ovate,  undivided,  of 
three  cells. 

EH".   Ch.     Calyx  three-cleft.     Petals  three.     Drupa  co- 
riaceous.    Nut  of  three  cells. 

I.  R.  amboinenfis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  49.  (Tsjem-tani  ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  4.  25.  t.  II.  Myxa  piriformis, 
oflkulo  trifpermo;  Raii  Hift.  v.  2.  1556.)— Native  of  wild 
ftony  fandy  places,  in  the  hills  of  Parakaroo,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  of  Malabar,  flowering  in  December,  and 
bearing  fruit  in  January,  which  remains  long  on  the 
branches.  This  is  a  tree  of  vafl  fize,  with  a  thick  trunk, 
and  rough  bark.  Leaves  evergreen,  fcattered,  {talked,  heart- 
fliaped,  pointed,  fharply  crenate,  with  five  radiating  branched 
ribs,  roughilh  and  hairy ;  dark  green  on  the  upper  fide  ; 
paler  beneath.  Flowers  white,  in  axillary  clufters.  They 
are  reprefented  with  a  hairy  tubular  calyx,  and  three  feeming 
braiteas  at  the  bafe  ;  but  the  latter  appear  to  be  what  Lin- 
nsus  defcribes  as  the  calyx.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen, 
nor  do  we  know  whence  he  formed  hio  generic  defcription, 
which  certainly  does  not  accord,  in  the  lall-mentioned  re- 
fpecl,  with  Rheede's  plate.  The  aromatic,  acefcent,  or 
i'omewh^t  acrid,  qualities  attributed  to  the  plant  by  this 
writer,  juflify  Juffieu's  opinion  of  its  natural  affinities.  The 
fpecific  name,  ambo'incnf.s,  is  either  incorrect,  or  muit  have 
been  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  fpecimen  from  Am- 
boyna,  feen  perhaps  by  Linnseus,  but  of  which  no  record 
remains. 

P.UMPNEY,  in  Geography.     See  Re.uxey. 
RUMSEY.     See  Romsey. 

RUMZE,  a  river  of  Moravia,  which  runs  into  the 
Marfch,  15  miles  S.  of  Olmutz. 

RUN  of  a  Ship,  fo  much  of  her  hull  as  i6  always  under 
water ;  growing  thinner  and  lanker  by  degrees,  from  the 
floor-timber  to  the  item-pods. 

This  is  alfo  called  the Jhip's  'way  aftivard. 
A  fhip  is  faid  to  have  a  good  run,  when  it  is  long,  and 
the  water  pafi'es  eafily  to  her  rudder,  her  tuck  not  lying  too 
low,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  her  failing.  If  the 
water  do  not  come  itrongly  to  her  rudder,  by  reafon  of  her 
being  built  too  broad  below,  (he  cannot  fleer  well ;  and  a 
fhip  that  cannot  (leer  well,  cannot  keep  a  good  wind,  nor 
will  have  any  frefh  way  through  the  fea,  but  will  always  be 
falling  to  leeward. 

And  yet  a  fhip  with  a  large  and  good  run  lofes  much 
(towage,  becaufe  it  is  made  narrow  below. 

Run,  in  the  Manege.  To  run  a  horfe  is  to  put  him  to 
his  utmott  fpeed.  Some  ufe  the  word  running  for  any  kind 
of  gallop. 

Run  Out,  in  Agriculture,  a  provincial  term  applied  to  land 
that  is  exhaulted.  It  alfo  fignifies  to  fprout  as  corn  in  a 
wet  harvefl: ;  and  likewife  to  fcour,  as  in  the  cafes  of 
cattle. 

It  is  a  very  bad  and  mifchievous  practice,  though  one 
which  is  too  much  indulged  in  by  farmers  in  many  places, 
to  fuffer  lands  to  be  quite  run  out,  as  they  are  very  difficult, 
troublefome,  and  expenfive  to  bring  into  order  again  ;  and 
in  a  great  many  cafes,  it  is  almoft  irapoffihle  ever  to  reilore 
them  to  the  fame  Itate  of  cultivation  they  were  in  before 
fuch  injuries  happened  to  them.  As  fuch  ill  confequences 
are,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  cauied  in  an  intentional  man- 
ner, it  may  be  neceffary  to  provide  againft  them  by  the  in- 
fertion  of  fuitable  claufes  in  leafes. 

Runs,  a  term  ufed  for  the  fines  of  planks  on  which 
the  navigators  wheel  their  barrows>  when  employed  in  the 


excavation  of  a  canal.     In  fome  inftances  the  fame  term 
has  been  applied  to  inclined  planes. 

RUNACHUSAN,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  near 
the  W.  coaft.  of  Scotland.     N.   lat.  58°   13'.     W.  long. 

5°  4'- 

RUN  AN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Ermeland ;  4  miles  N.  W. 
of  Heilfberg. 

RUNAWAY  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Antigua,  between  the  fort  on  Corbizon's  point 
N.,  and  fort  Hamilton  S. — Alfo,  a  bay  on  the  N.  coait  of 
Jamaica,  W.  of  Great  Laughlands  river  and  Mumby  bay, 
and  9  or  10  miles  E.  of  Rio  Bueno.  N.  lat.  180  30'.  W. 
long.  770  11'. 

Runaway,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  New  Zea- 
land ;  fo  called  by  Cook  in  1 769,  from  the  hafly  retreat  of 
the  enemy,  after  having  threatened  hoftihties.  S.  lat.  370 
32'.     W.  long.  i8i°48'. 

RUNCAR1A,  in  our  Old  Writers,  fignifies  land  full  of 
brambles  and  briars.  (1  Init.  5.)  The  word  comes  from 
the  Latin  runca,  a  weed. 

RUNCATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the  Ancient  Hujbandry 
to  exprefs  the  clearing  away  the  weeds  from  among  the  corn, 
and  other  fown  plants. 

They  ufed,  when  the  corn  or  other  plants  were  an  inch  or 
two  high,  to  draw  a  fort  of  rake  or  harrow  over  the  ground 
indifcriminately  over  the  corn  and  weeds,  and  when  this  was 
done,  a  perfon  followed  over  all  the  field,  and  picked  up  all 
the  weeds  with  the  hand  :  the  treading  down  the  young 
corn,  however,  by  this  perfon's  feet,  and  the  injury  done  to 
it  by  the  rake,  were  fo  great,  that  the  crop  always  fuffered 
greatly  by  it  ;  and  many  of  the  Romans  chofe  to  omit  the 
ufe  of  the  rake  or  harrow,  as  a  tiling  that  did  as  much 
injury  to  the  corn  as  to  the  weeds,  and  contented  them- 
felves  with  the  fending  a  perfon  to  pick  up  the  weeds  with- 
out it. 

This  was  a  fort  of  firfl  hint  to  the  horfehoeing  hufbandry 
of  til,-  moderns,  thuugh  fo  injudicioufly  managed,  that  it 
was  of  very  little,  if  any  ufe,  in  this  its  infancy.  But  had 
thefe  farmers  been  indrufted  to  fow  their  corn  in  rows,  and 
then  to  ufe  the  rake  or  harrow,  as  we  do  the  hoe,  only  be- 
tween thofe  rows,  they  would  then  have  had  all  the  advan- 
tage of  deltroying  weeds  by  it,  and  of  ftirring  the  earth, 
and  no  injury  would  have  been  done  to  the  crop.  See  Hus- 
bandry. 

RUNCHES,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  applied  to  charlock 
when  dry  and  withered. 

RUNCINATUM,  Folium,  in  Botany      SeeLEM. 

RUNCOL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Walachia ;  15  mile& 
N.W.  of  Tergofyl. 

RUNCORN,  a  large  townfhip,  royalty,  and  parifh,  in 
the  welkern  divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Bucklow,  county 
palatine  of  Chetter,  England,  is  fituated  0:1  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Merfey,  at  the  diitance  of  about  14  miles 
N.E.  from  the  city  of  Chefter.  The  royalty  belongs  to 
the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  as  annexed  to  the  honour  of 
Halton.  Runcorn  appears  to  have  been  anciently  a  town 
of  confiderable  confequence.  Ethelfleda,  the  celebrated 
filler  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  bu  It  a  caftle  here,  fome 
traces  of  which  can  itill  be  diCcpvered  on  an  eminence 
called  the  CalHe  Rock,  fituated  about  a  [uarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  parilh  church.  This  fortr<-fs  mult  have  been  im- 
portant, as  it  commanded  the  paflage  from  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  to  that  of  Northumberland.  In  the  year  1 133,  a 
priory  for  regular  canons  of  the  Auguftine  order  was 
founded  at  Runcorn  by  William  Fitz-Nigel,  but  they  were 
fhortly  afterwards  removed  to  Norton.  The  church,  which 
belonged  to  this  monallery,  contains  monuments  in  memory 
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of  fir  John  Chefshyre,  prime  ferjeant  to  queen  Anne  and 
king  George  I.  who  died  in  1738,  and  alfo  of  three  ba- 
ronets of  the  Brooke  family.  Thofe  of  fir  Richard  Brooke, 
who  deceafed  in  1781,  and  the  late  fir  Richard,  who  died 
in  1795,  were  executed  in  marble  by  John  Baco::,  fculptor. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  duke  of  Bridge-water's  c 
which  joins  the  Merfey  clofe  to  Runcorn,  this  place  has 
greatly  increafed  in  population  and  wealth,  and  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  ereftion  of  many  handfome  buildings.  For 
fome  years  pad  it  has  likewife  been  a  falhionable  retort  tor 
change  of  air  and  falt-water  bathing. 

The  parifh  of  Runcorn  is  extenfive,  and  comprifes  nine- 
teen townfhips.  According  to  the  population  returns  of 
181 1,  the  parifh  contained  1171  houfes,  and  6317  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  2060  refided  in  the  townfhip  of  Runcorn. 
Here  are  many  fine  quarries  of  fivc-llone,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  fent  by  water-carriage  to  Chefter,  Liverpool, 
Manchefter,  and  various  other  places.  Lyfons's  Magna 
Britannia,  vol.  ii.  Chelhire,  4to.  Lond.  1810.  Beauties  of 
England,   &c.  vol.  ii. 

RUNDAL,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
near  Bergen. 

RUNDENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Bamberg  ;   7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bamberg. 

RUNDLES,  or  Roundles,  in  Heraldry,  the  fame  as 
balls  or  pellets. 

RUNDLET,  Ron-let,  or  Roundkt,  a  fmall  vefiel,  con- 
taining an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  three  to 
twenty  gallons. 

RUNDULLA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Baglana ;    10  miles  E.  of  Naderbar. 

RUNEHOLM.     See  Ruun. 

RUNE K A,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  fabled  as  the  mortal 
mother  of  Parafu  Rama,  an  incarnation  of  Vifhnu.  Her 
hufband  was  Jamadagni,  one  of  the  feven  Rifhis,  or  patri- 
archal fages.  Under  thefe  feveral  names  or  words  explana- 
tions will  be  refpeftively  found.  On  the  death  of  Jama- 
dagni, as  related  in  that  article,  Runeka  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  becoming  Sati,  that  is  pure,  by  the  aft  of  felf-im- 
molation  on  her  hufband's  funeral  pile.  (See  Sati.)  The 
avaricious  Raja,  who  had  caufed  her  hufband's  death,  be- 
came thus  charged  with  this  double  murder,  and  the  vindic- 
tive Sati  imprecated  curfes  on  him  and  his  tribe,  enjoining 
their  valorous  fon  Rama  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  parents 
by  the  condign  punifhment  of  the  impious  Raja  and  the  mi- 
litary tribe  of  Kfhetria,  (fee  Sects  of  Hindoos,)  whofe 
meafure  of  iniquity  and  oppreffion  was  completed  by  this 
final  atrocity. 

The  prayers  or  imprecations  of  a  Sati  are  never  inef- 
ficiently uttered  ;  the  great  gods  themfclves  cannot  lillen  to 
them  unmoved.  Vifhnu  accordingly  infpircd  Rama  with  a 
portion  of  his  divinity,  and  fent  him  forth  to  combat  the 
Raja  ;  who,  after  twenty  battles,  was  (lain,  the  military  race 
of  Kfhetria  annihilated,  and  his  ufurped  kingdoms  relieved 
from  oppreffion. 

On  the  occafion  of  this  fclf-immolation  of  Runeka,  it  is 
related,  that  to  ftrengthen  the  potency  of  her  malcdiftions 
on  the  head  of  the  murderous  Raja,  fhe,  in  addition  to  her 
own  felf-facrifice,  performed  alfo  the  ceremony  of  Naramedha, 
or  the  facrifice  of  a  man,  thereby  rendering  her  felicitations 
to  the  avenging  deities  abfolutely  irrefiftible.  And  fo  lull- 
ing is  faid  to  be  the  effect,  of  the  wrath  felt  and  tranfmittcd 
by  the  vimliftive  Sati,  and  its  attendant  facrifice  and  incanta- 
tions, (fee  Mantra  and  Naramedha,)  that  nothing  can 
avert  its  feverity,  continued  even  to  the  prefent  day,  but  a 
counteracting  Naramcdha  ;  and  that  with  the  pcrmifiion  of 
Parafu  Rama  (who  is  conlidered  as  Hill  living  in  the  Kokr.11 
or  Concan) ;  a  man  is  accordingly  facrificed  to  appeafe  the 


wrath  of  Runeka  Devi,  in  every  generation,  by  the  tribe 
called  Karhara,  a  military  feet,  many  of  whom  are  fettled 
in  the  Kokan,  Guzerat,  and  other  weflern  provinces  of 
India. 

Mr.  Wilford,  difcufiing  fome  of  thefe  topics  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  obferves,  that  although 
human  viftims,  Naramedha,  allowed  by  ancient  authorities, 
are  now  prohibited  under  pain  of  the  fevereft  torments  in  the 
next  world,  the  prohibition  is  faid  to  be  difregarded  by  the 
Pamaras,  or  Pariar  races,  in  different  parts  of  India.  But 
he  cannot  imagine  that  any  Brahman  would  now  officiate  at 
fo  horrid  a  ceremony,  denounced  as  it  is  in  the  Brahma  and 
Adit\  a  Puranas,  and  in  the  Sri  Bhagavat  itfelf. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  the  general  incredibility  of 
the  faft,  refearches  have  fince  brought  to  light  that  a  tribe 
of  Brahmans,  called,  from  officiating  for  that  tribe,  Karhara 
Brahmans,  do  flill  aftually  countenance  and  praftife  the 
horrible  ceremony  in  queftion.  They  bear,  at  all  events, 
the  odium  of  it,  and  are  confequently  fhunned  by  their  holy 
brethren  of  more  humane  praftices  and  tribes.  They  are 
themfelves  very  referved  on  the  fubjeft  ;  and  deny  the  pre- 
fent praftice,  but  admit  of  its  former  exiftence.  On  this 
curious  point  many  particulars,  for  which  we  have  not  room, 
are  collected  in  Moor's  Treatife  on  Hindoo  Infanticide  ;  to 
which,  p.  195,  we  refer  thofe  defirous  of  farther  informa- 
tion. Inftances  of  recent  facrifices,  and  the  names  of  the 
fuppofed  viftims,  are  there  given. 

The  name  of  this  maleficent  lady  is  fometimes  written 
Renuci,  and  Renuka.  In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Afia- 
tic Refearches  the  following  paflage  occurs,  defcriptive  of 
her  perfon  and  family.  "  In  the  white  Ifland,"  which  in 
palling  we  will  obferve  Mr.  Wilford  endeavours  to  prove  to 
be  Albion,  "  lived  Jamadagni,  a  great  Muni  (fee  Muni), 
who  can  at  his  will  deftroy  the  world,  who  bellows  rewards 
and  inflifts  punifhmeuts,  knows  the  paft  and  the  future,  and 
of  whom  the  gods  Hand  in  awe.  His  wife  was  Renuka;  in 
her  manners  and  gait  fhe  is  like  Reti,  the  mother  of  Kama. 
(See  thofe  articles.)  The  whole  world  gazed  at  her  with 
aflonifhment :  her  eyes  are  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  the 
antelope  of  the  foreit  ;  her  face  is  like  the  moon  ;  {he  is  a 
goddefs,  incapable  of  decay,  immediately  born  of  the  fu- 
preme  being.  She  is  Ifwari,  the  iovcreign  queen  (fee 
IbWARA)  ;  from  her  was  born  Rama,  ever  victorious," 
&c. 

RUNGA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole  ;  25  miles  S.W.  of  Cicacole. 

RUNGIS,  a  town  of  France  j  6  miles  S.  of  Paris. 

RUNGPOUR,  a  circar  of  Hindooltan,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Coos  Beyhar,  on  the  E.  by  the  Burhampooter,  on 
the  S.  by  Goragot,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dinagepour  and  Sur- 
roopour.     The  capital  is  Rungpour. 

RuNorouR,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  72  miles  N.E.  of  Maul- 
dah.     N.  lat.  24°43'.     E.  long.  8y°  23'. 

RUNGS,  in  a  Ship,  the  fame  with  the  floor  or  ground- 
timber",  being  the  timbers  which  conflitute  her  floor,  and 
are  bolted  to  the  keel,  whofe  ends  are  called  rung-heads ; 
and  more  properly  floor-heads. 

R.VXG-Heads  are  made  a  little  bending  to  dircft  the 
fweep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks,  and  naval  timbers  ;  for  here 
the  lines,  which  make  the  compals  and  bearing  of  a  (hip, 
do  begin. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letter* 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations. 

The  word  rune,  according  to  Mallet,  is  derived  from  a 
word    in    the   ancient    Gothii  .   fignifying  to   cut: 

but  Wormius,  with  greater  probability,  derives  rune  from 
either  tyn,  afurroiu,  or  ren,  a  gutter  or  channel.     As  thefe 
charaften  were  lirlt  cut  in  wood  or  Hone,  the  refenablancr 
4X2  to 
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to  a  furrow,  or  channel,  would  eafily  fuggeft  the  appella- 
tion. Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  ryne,  figni- 
fying  art,  efpecially  that  of  magic. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  Gulphilas,  or  Ulphilas, 
a  Gothic  bifhop,  about  the  year  370,  was  the  firft  in- 
ventor of  the  Runic  character  :  but  Olaus  Wormius  mews 
at  large,  that  Ulphilas  could  only  be  the  firll  who  taught 
it  to  foreigners  ;  for  that  the  Runce,  or  charaCler3  themfelves, 
were  older  than  he. 

In  reality,  Ulphilas,  according  to  other  authors,  was  fo 
far  even  from  teaching  the  character,  that  he  invented  an 
alphabet  of  his  own,  on  purpofe  to  put  the  Runic  charac- 
ters, which  had  been  made  fubfervient  to  the  fuperftitions 
of  heathenifm,  out  of  ufe.     See  Gothic  CharaBer. 

Many  learned  writers  have  adopted  the  opinion,  firft 
fuggefted  by  Dr.  Hickes,  that  the  Runic  character  was 
borrowed  from  the  Roman,  and  they  farther  maintain,  that 
it  was  not  known  in  the  North  before  the  introduction  of 
Cbriftianity.  If  it  were  allowed,  that  the  Runic  characters 
are  borrowed  from  the  Roman  alphabet,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  Scandinavians  had  waited  for  the  fecret 
till  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  among  them  :  but  it  is 
juftly  obferved  by  Wormius,  that  they  are  as  eafily  reducible 
to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  as  to  the  Roman. 
An  evident  proof  that  the  Runic  were  not  derived  from 
the  Roman  letters,  refults  not  only  from  their  form,  which 
has  fcarcely  any  refemblance  to  thefe,  but  from  their  number 
(being  but  16),  and  their  order  and  names,  which  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Roman,  Greek,  or  Gothic 
characters  of  Ulphilas.  A  comparative  view  of  the  Runic 
and  Gothic  in  thefe  refpeCts  may  be  feen  in  the  Englilh 
tranflation  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
M.  Mallet  has  fufficiently  fliewn,  that  all  the  old  chronicles 
and  poems  of  the  North  univerfally  agree  in  afligning  to 
the  Runic  characters  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  in  attri- 
buting the  invention  of  them  to  Odin  or  Woden  himfelf, 
whom  their  poets  exprefsly  call  the  inventor  of  the  Runes. 
Befides,  inftances  occur  of  princes  and  pagan  heroes,  who 
made  ufe  of  this  character  in  an  age  long  before  Chrifti- 
anity had  penetrated  into   the  North. 

Tn  Blekingia,  a  province  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  road  cut 
through  a  rock,  on  which  are  various  Runic  characters, 
faid  to  have  been  engraved  there  by  king  Harold  Hylde- 
tand,  in  honour  of  his  father  ;  and  king  Harold  is  faid  to 
have  afcended  the  throne  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventh 
century.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  Odin 
introduced  the  Runic  characters  into  the  North,  intending 
by  the  introduction  of  letters  and  writing  to  acquire  refpeCt 
from  the  rude  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia ;  who 
would  be  ready  enough  to  conceive  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  divine  or  magical  in  them.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  they  were  aCtually  employed,  in  fpells  and  enchant- 
ments, for  the  pretended  purpofe  of  working  prodigies. 

A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  as  it  has  been  faid, 
foon  after  Mithridates  had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  a 
nation  of  Afiatic  Goths,  who  poffefled  that  region  of  Afia 
which  is  now  called  Georgia,  and  is  connected  on  the  fouth 
with  Perfia,  alarmed  at  the  progrefiive  encroachments  of 
the  Roman  armies,  retired  in  vail  multitudes  under  the 
conduct  of  their  leader  Odin,  or  Woden,  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  not  fubjeCt  to  the  Roman  government, 
and  fettled  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  dif- 
triCts  of  the  Scandinavian  territory.  As  they  brought  with 
them  many  ufeful  arts,  particularly  the  knowledge  of 
letters,  which  Odin  is  faid  to  have  invented,  they  were 
hofpitably  received  by  the  natives,  and  by  degrees  acquired 
a  fafe  and  peaceable  eftablilhment  in  the  new  country, 
which  feems  to  have  adopted  their  language,  laws,  and  re- 


ligion.    Odin  is  faid  to  have  been  Ityled  a  god  by  the  ScjU  ■ 

dinavians  ;  an  appellation  which  the  fuperior  addrefs  and 
fpecious  abilities  of  this  Afiatic  chief  eafily  extorted  from 
a  more  favage  and  uncivilized  people. 

This  migration  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  teftimo- 
nies  of  various  hiftorians  :  but  there  is  no  better  evidence 
of  it,  than  that  confpicuous  fimilarity  fubfilting  at  this  day 
between  feveral  cuttoms  of  the  Georgians,  as  defcribed  by 
Chardin,  and  thofe  of  certain  cantons  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  have  preferved  their  ancient  manners  in  the 
pureft  degree.  Not  that  other  linking  implicit  and  in- 
ternal proofs,  which  often  carry  more  conviCtion  than  direCt 
hiiloricalaflertions,  are  wanting  to  point  out  this  migration. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Norway  inferibed 
the  exploits  of  their  kings  and  heroes  on  rocks,  in  charac- 
ters called  Runic  ;  and  of  this  practice  many  marks  are 
faid  itill  to  remain  in  thofe  countries.  This  art  or  cuftom 
of  writing  on  rocks  is  Afiatic.  Modern  travellers  report, 
that  there  are  Runic  inferiptions  now  exiiting  in  the  deferts 
of  Tartary.  (See  Voyage  par  Strahlemberg,  &c.  A 
Defcription  of  the  northern  and  ealtern  parte  of  Europe 
and  Afia. )  Schroder  fays,  from  Olaus  Rudbeckius,  that 
Runes,  or  letters,  were  invented  by  Magog  the  Scythian, 
and  communicated  to  Tuifco,  the  celebrated  German  chief-  M 
tain,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1799-  (Prsef.  ad  Lexicon 
Latino-Scandic.)  The  written  mountains  of  the  Jews  are 
an  inftance  that  this  falhion  was  oriental.  On  the  fubjeCt  of 
this  migration,  allowed  by  fome  writers  and  contelled  by 
others,  fee  the  articles  Goths  and  Odin. 

The  Runic  characters  were  diitinguilhed  into  various 
kinds.  The  noxieus,  or  bitter  Runes  were  employed  to 
bring  various  evils  on  their  enemies  ;  the  favourable  averted 
misfortunes ;  the  -viSorious  produced  conqueft  to  thofe  who 
ufed  them  ;  the  medicinal  were  inferibed  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  for  healing ;  others  ferved  to  difpel  melancholy 
thoughts,  to  prevent  (hipwreck,  as  antidotes  againit  poifon, 
as  prefervatives  againft  the  refentment  of  their  enemies,  and 
in  order  to  render  a  miftrefs  favourable.  Thefe  various 
kinds  differed  only  in  the  ceremonies  obferved  in  writing 
them,  in  the  materials  on  which  they  were  written,  in  the 
place  where  they  were  expofed,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
lines  were  drawn,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  a  ferpent, 
or  a  triangle,   &c. 

The  Runic  characters  were  alfo  employed  for  more 
rational  purpofes :  for  writing  epiftles  and  epitaphs,  and 
for  various  kinds  of  inferiptions,  which,  the  older  they  are, 
fo  much  the  better  are  they  engraven.  They  are  rarely 
written  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  the  line  running  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinefe  and  other  Indian 
nations  ;  or  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  then  turning 
round  to  the  left,  and  fo  up  again  to  the  place  it  begins 
at ;  or  elfe  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  fo  back  to  the 
left  again,  which  was  the  manner  of  the  early  Greeks. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  monuments  written  in  the 
Runic  character,  which  are  ftill  preferved,  confifts  of  in- 
feriptions difperfed  here  and  there  in  the  fields,  and  cut  out 
on  large  ltones  or  pieces  of  rock.  They  are  alfo  found  in 
churches,  and  fometimes  in  other  buildings. 

The  Saxons,  who  were  fond  of  tracing  the  defcent  of 
their  princes  from  Odin,  and  who  became  pofteflors  of 
England  in  the  fixth  century,  imported  into  this  country 
the  old  Runic  language  and  letters.  This  appears  from  in- 
feriptions on  coins,  ftones,  and  other  monuments,  and  from, 
fome  of  their  MSS. 

There  are  fome  Runic  medals  in  the  clofets  of  the  cu- 
rious ;  and  fome  modern  Danifh  and  Englilh  medals,  the 
inferiptions  of  which  are  Latin,  and  the  character  Runic. 

There 
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There  is  extant  a  coin  of  king  Offa  with  a  Runic  in- 
fcription,  which  fhews,  that  this  character  had  been  ufed  by 
the  Saxons  as  well  as  their  Scandinavian  brethren. 

There  are  alfo  Runic  infcriptions  in  this  ifland  ;  one  in 
Cumberland,  and  another  in  Scotland.  See  Hickes'  Thef. 
Ling.  Sept. 

But  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chriitianity,  which 
happened  before  the  feventh  century,  entirely  banifhed  the 
common  ufe  of  thofe  characters,  which  were  efteemed  un- 
hallowed and  necromantic ;  and  with  their  ancient  fupcr- 
ftitions,  which  yet  prevailed  for  fome  time  in  the  popular 
belief,  abolifhed  in  fome  meafure  their  native  and  original 
vein  of  poetical  fabling.  They  fuddenly  became  a  mild 
and  poliihed  people,  addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  theex- 
ercile  of  devotion  ;  and  the  poems  they  have  left  us  are 
chiefly  moral  rhapfodies,  fcriptural  hillories,  and  religious 
invocations,  intermixed  even  with  frequent  allufions  to  the 
old  Scaldic  fables  and  heroes.     See  Scalds. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  enchantments  of  the 
Runic  poetry  are  very  different  from  thofe  in  our  romances 
of  /airy.  The  former  chiefly  deal  in  fpells  and  charms, 
luch  as  would  preferve  from  poifon,  blunt  the  weapons  of 
an  enemy,  procure  victory,  allay  a  tempeft,  cure  bodily 
difeafes,  or  call  the  dead  from  their  tombs ;  in  uttering  a 
form  of  words,  or  inferibing  Runic  characters ;  whereas 
the  magicians  of  romance  are  chiefly  employed  in  forming 
and  conducting  a  train  of  deceptions.  In  the  incan- 
tations of  the  former  there  is  an  air  of  barbaric  horror : 
the  latter  often  prefent  vifions  of  pleafure  and  delight  ;  and 
although  not  without  their  alarming  terrors,  fometimes  lead 
us  through  flowery  forelts,  and  raife  up  palaces  glittering 
with  gold  and  precious  (tones.  The  Runic  magic  is  more 
like  that  of  Canidia,  in  Horace  ;  the  romantic  refembles 
that  of  Armida,  in  Taflb.  The  operations  of  the  one 
are  frequently  but  mere  tricks,  in  comparifon  of  that 
fublime  folemnity  of  necromantic  machinery,  which  the 
other  fo  awfully  difplays. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Runic  gave  way 
to  the  Roman  character  ;  till  at  length  the  mifiionaries  fuc- 
ceeded  in  totally  abolifhing  them,  as  tending  to  retain  the 
people  in  their  ancient  fuperftitions.  It  is  faid  that  the 
Goths,  when  they  became  Chriiliaus,  manifelled  a  blind 
and  indilcreet  zeal  in  deftroying  fcveral  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  burning  a  great  number  of  books,  becaufe  they 
were  written  with  thofe  characters ;  and  that  about  the 
year  iooi,  the  Runic  characters  were  quite  laid  afide  in 
Sweden,  and  the  Roman  letters  taken  in  their  room,  the 
Swedes  being  perfuaded  to  adopt  this  meafure  by  the  pope, 
and  by  Sigfrid,  a  Britifh  biihop.  In  Spain  they  were  for- 
bidden in  1 136  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Cailille  and  Navarre, 
and  condemned  by  the  council  of  Toledo  in  11 15.  They 
are,  however,  (till  retained  among  the  mountaineers  of 
one  province  in  Sweden.  Mallet's  Northern  Ant.  vol.  i. 
p.  359,   &c. 

It  is  fuppofed  they  were  called  Runic,  as  being  myfleri- 
ous  and  fcientifical,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  See 
Wormius  de  Literatura  Runica  ;  and  Hickes's  Thefaurus 
of  the  ancient  Northern  Languages. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Sweden,  itones  may  be  met  with, 
which  were  formerly  fet  up  as  obclifks  in  memory  of  the 
dead  ;  and  thefe  monuments  are  marked  with  the  ancient 
northern  letters  called  Runor,  or  the  Runic  characters.  In 
tome  places  the  characters  vary  from  the  Runic,  parti- 
cularly iu  free-flones  found  in  Helfinglai  a,  of  winch  Mr. 
Celfius  has  given  us  a  defcription,  with  an  explanation. 
See  Philof.   Tranf.   N°  445.   feet.  3. 

From  thefe  Helfingland  infcriptions  an  alphabet  of  fix- 
teen  letters  may  be   derived,  which  i„  very  lingular.     In 


other  alphabets  different  founds  are  generally  denoted  bj 
different  figures ;  but  here  the  fame  character,  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  its  place  and  altitude  between  two  paral- 
lels, denotes  different  founds. 

But  thefe  characters,  however  different  they  may  appear 
at  the  firft  fight  from  the  Runic,  may  eafily  be  derived 
from  them  ;  or,  vice  •uerfd,  the  Runic  may  be  derived  from 
the  Helfingic,  if  thefe  be  fuppofed  the  mod  ancient.  The 
fubtracrion  of  a  perpendicular  line  in  the  firit  cafe,  or  its 
addition  in  the  latter,  brings  the  two  characters  to  a  near 
refemblance. 

The  infeription,  which  Mr.  Celfius  confiders,  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  Monf.  de  la  Motraye's  Travels,  but  erroneoufly. 

Runic  Staffs  were  a  kind  of  calendars  or  compendious 
almanacs  uled  in  the  North,  marked  out  by  lines  upon 
fhort  pieces  of  board  or  fmooth  flicks ;  fome  of  which 
bear  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  They  were  called, 
in  the  North,  rim-Jlocks  and  prim-Jlaffs ;  and  exhibited,  by 
different  line9  or  marks,  the  falls  and  feftivals,  the  golden 
number,  Dominical  letter,  epaft,  &c.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his 
Hiitory  of  Staflordfhire,  p.  418,  &c.  defcribes  one  of 
thefe  inltruments  under  the  name  of  a  clog,  and  illuftrates 
the  conftrudtion  of  it  by  a  figure.  He  oblerves,  that  this 
kind  of  almanac  is  a  remain  of  the  Danifh  government,  and 
that  it  was  (till  in  ufe  amonglt  the  meaner  tort  of  people. 
Thofe  which  he  met  with  in  Staflordfhire  had  only  the 
prime  and  immoveable  feafts  upon  them  ;  whereas  others  of 
a  more  perfedt  kind,  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
have  likewife  the  Dominical  letters.  And  of  thofe  im- 
perfecta ones  there  are  two  kinds  ;  fome  public,  of  a  larger 
fize,  which  were  commonly  hung  at  one  end  of  the  mantle- 
tree  of  the  chimney,  for  the  ufe  of  the  whole  family,  as 
Wormius  informs  us  they  difpofed  of  them  in  Denmark  ; 
and  others  private,  of  a  fmaller  fize,  which  they  carried  in 
their  pockets.  This  chronological  inftrument  is  fometimes, 
by  an  evident  corruption,  called  runjlock. 

RUNJETZ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ;   nine  miles  N.  of  Chrudim. 

RUNIUS,  John,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated of  the  Swedifh  poets,  was  born  at  Weft  Gothland 
in  1679.  Having  received  the  early  parts  of  his  education 
at  Skara,  he  went,  in  1700,  to  Upfal,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  fludies,  was  appointed  by  count  Stromberg 
to  be  his  fecretary.  He  died  at  Stockholm  of  a  confump- 
tion  in  17 13,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  faid  to 
have  written  Swedifh  poetry  at  the  age  of  18,  which  dif- 
piayed  great  beauty,  and  afterwards  produced  a  variety  of 
pieces  on  different  fubjefts,  which  added  very  greatly  to  his 
poetical  fame.  He  wrote  with  fo  much  care,  and  his  verfi- 
Gcation  is  fo  fmooth  and  plcafing  to  the  ear,  that  he  is  ac- 
counted by  the  Swedes  one  of  the  molt  fuccefsful  of  their 
poets.  "  Some  of  his  poems  are  faid  to  he  very  excellent, 
but  many  of  them  bear  evident  marks  of  carelefliiefs  and 
haite,  for  he  experienced  the  common  lot  of  genius,  having 
been  doomed,  throughout  life,  to  druggie  with  all  the  ills 
of  poverty  ;  and  his  diltrclles  would  have  prefled  upon  him 
much  heavier,  had  he  not  been  frequently  relieved  by  count 
Stromberg."  His  poems,  which  lie  began  to  collect  in  his 
life -time,   when  he  found  that  they  were  in  general  requell, 

were  publifhed,  after  his  deceafe,  under  the  title  of  "  Du- 
daim,"  Stockholm,  17 14,  in  two  parts;  the  firft  contains 
facred  poems,  and  the  fecond  epithalamia,  epitaphs,  and 
congratulatory  odes.  In  1733  both  pails  weir  reprinted, 
wild  tin-  addition  of  a  third,  containing  pieces  on  different 
fuhjects,  among  which  were  feveral  poems  written  in  Greek, 
French,  and  German.      Gen.  Biog. 

RIINKEL,   in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in   the 
county  of  VVied-Runkel,  Utuated  on  the  Lahn,  and  con- 
fining 
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fitting  of  about  120  houfes.  It  has  a  citadel  belonging  to 
it,  feated  on  a  high  hill,  which  was  formerly  the  refidence  of 
the  counts.  The  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  is  derived 
from  agriculture,  gardening,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
In  the  year  1634,  this  town  was  plundered  and  reduced  to 
afhes  by  the  Croats  ;  14  miles  E.  of  Naffau.  N.  lat.  500 
23'.     E.  long.  8°  7'. 

RUNN,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Dale- 
carlia  ;  four  miles  S.  of  Fahlun. 

RUNNAGAUT,  a  town  of  Bengal;  15  miles  S.  of 
Kithenagur. 

RUNNEAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh  ;  four 
miles  N.E.  of  Peploud. 

RUNNEL,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  fignifying  a  fort 
of  rill. 

Runnel  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  pollard  wood. 

RUNNER,  in  the  Sea  Language,  a  rope  belonging  to 
the  garnet,  and  to  the  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a 
fingle  block,  feized  to  the  end  of  a  pennant,  and  has  at  one 
cud  a  nooi'e  to  hitch  into  any  thing,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
double  block,  into  which  is  reeved  the  fall  of  the  tackle, 
or  the  garnet  ;  by  which  means  it  purchafes  more  than  the 
tackle  or  garnet  could  allow. 

To  overhale  the  runner  is  to  pull  down  the  hooked  end,  and 
hitch  it  into  the  (ling. 

RUNNET.     See  Rennet. 

Arittotle  will  have  the  runnet  to  be  the  proper  fub (lance 
of  the  milk  ;  but  he  is  miftaken  when  he  fays  it  is  found 
in  all  animals  which  give  milk,  efpecially  in  all  rumi- 
nant?. 

RUNNING,  in  Antiquity,  made  one  of  the  exercifes 
performed  in  the  pentathlon,  (which  fee,)  or  quinquertium. 
See  Race  and  Stadium. 

This  exercife  was  in  fo  great  efteem  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  fuch  as  prepared  themfelves  for  it,  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  burn,  or  parch  their  fpleen,  becaufe  it 
was  believed  to  be  a  hindrance  to  them. 

Indeed,  all  thofe  exercifes  that  conduced  to  fit  men  for 
war,  were  more  efpecially  valued  ;  and  that  fwiftnefs  was 
efleemed  fuch  in  an  eminent  degree,  appears  from  Homer's 
giving  his  hero  the  epithet  of  woia;  onv;  A;rA?.fvr. 

Running  of  the  Eyes,  in  infants.     See  Infant. 

Ruxsr.;G-Fights,  at  fea.     See  Fights. 

RuNNiNG-iv/v.     See  Fire. 

Running  out  a  IVarp,  in  Sea  Language,  the  aft  of  carry- 
ing the  end  of  a  rope  out  from  the  fhip  in  a  boat,  and 
fattening  it  to  fome  diitant  place,  to  remove  the  (hip  towards 
the  faid  place,  or  keep  her  fteady  while  her  anchors  are 
lifted,  &c. 

Running  Rigging  denotes  all  that  part  of  a  (hip's 
rigging  which  panes  through  the  blocks,  to  dilate,  contract, 
or  traverfe  the  fails.      See  Rigging. 

Running  the  Gauntlet,  in  Military  Language.  See  Gant- 
lope. 

Running  of  Goods,  a  clandeftine  landing  of  goods, 
without  paying  the  legal  cuftoms  or  duties  for  the  fame. 
See  Smuggling. 

Running-6W<&.     See  Saddle. 

Running-77,  ufb,  or  Frufh,  in  Farriery,  denotes  an  im- 
pofthume,  that  fometimes  gathers  in  a  horfe's  frog  ;  or  a 
fcabby  and  ulcerous  difpolition  which  fometimes  caufes  it  to 
fall  off.  When  this  difcharge  i^  natural,  the  feet  fhould  be 
kept  merely  clean.  When  an  impollhume  appears,  the  fafett 
courfe  is  to  pare  out  the  hard  part  of  the  frog,  or  that  which 
appears  rotten,  and  to  warn  the  bottom  of  the  foot  three 
times  a  day  with  old  chamber-ley.  But  if  a  horfe  has  been 
neglefted,  and  there  be  a  ftrong  flux  to  the  part,  it  will  be 
■eceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  its  degenerating  into  a  canker, 
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to  bathe  the  thrufh  with  the  following  lotion,  laying  over 
the  ulcer  a  little  tow  dipped  in  the  fame,  and  ufing  the  purges 
and  diuretics  recommended  in  the  greafe.  Take  fpirit  of 
wine  and  vinegar,  ot  each  two  ounces  ;  tinfture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  uEgyptiacum,  half  an  ounce ;  and 
mix  them  together.     See  Bartlet. 

Running,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  provincial  term  fignify- 
ing rennet,  or  the  coaguium  made  ufe  of  in  cheefe-making. 

Running  Bull,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  applied  to  the  part 
of  a  harrow  where  the  draught  is  attached  in  fome  cafes. 
See  Harrow. 

RUNNO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  E.  coatt  of 
Sweden,  in  the  Baltic.      N.  lat.  57°  51'.      E.  long.  160  33'. 

RUNNODE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Malwa 
country;  30  miles  N.W.  of  Chanderee.  N.' lat.  250  7'. 
E.  long.  780  15'. 

RUNNYMEAD,  or  Runnemead,  a  traft  of  land  on 
the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  the  parifh  of  Egham, 
and  county  of  Surrey,  England,  is  celebrated  in  hiftory  for  j 
the  ever  memorable  conference  which  occurred  here  between  " 
king  John  and  his  barons,  in  the  year  1215.  In  that  con- 
ference the  articles  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter, 
as  it  is  called,  by  way  oi  eminence,  were  agreed  upon  ;  and 
on  the  15th  of  June  the  fame  was  formally  figned  and  fealed 
by  the  monarch,  and  a  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be  depofited  in 
the  record  office  of  each  county.  A  fmall  ifland  in  the. 
Thames,  adjoining  the  Mead,  ftill  retains  the  appellation  of 
Magna  Charta  ifland,  from  a  tradition  that  the  charter  was 
actually  figned  on  that  fpot.  There  is  at  prefent  a  houfe 
upon  it,  and  a  ferry  for  foot  paffengers  to  Ankerwyke. 
It  is  faid  that  Runnemead  was  ufed,  in  Saxon  times,  for 
holding  councils.  If  fo,  obferves  Mr.  Bray  in  "The 
Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,"  its 
name  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  "  Rune, 
fignifying  council,  the  council  mead."  It  contains  about 
160  acres  of  ground,  tithe  free,  and  is  the  property  of  ten 
perfons,  who  have  the  fole  ufe  of  it  from  March  to  the  12th 
of  Augull,  when  it  becomes  common  to  all  the  parifhioners 
of  Egham,  who  turn  out  upon  it  an  indefinite  number  of 
cattle  ;  but  in  the  laft  week  of  the  fame  month  it  is  appro- 
priated as  a  race  courfe,  in  conjunftion  with  fome  adjoining 
inclofed  lands,  which  are  thrown  open  for  the  occafion. 
Near  Runnymead  are  two  meadows,  called  Long-mead  and 
Yard-mead,  to  the  fouthward  of  which  the  land  rifes  to  a 
ridge  of  hills,  one  of  which,  called  Cooper's  hill,  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  llrains  of  the  poet  Denham.  The 
Roman  road  from  London  to  Silchetter  palled  through 
Runnymead.  The  Hittory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Surrey,  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  continued  by  W. 
Bray,  efq.  F.S.A.,  of  Shire,  vol.  iii.   Lond.  1814,  fol. 

RUNO.      See  Ruun. 

RUNOR.     See  Runic. 

RUNRIG,  in  Agriculture,  an  ancient  inconvenient  dis- 
tribution of  common  field  land,  by  which  fmall  portions 
or  ridges  of  land  were  let  to  different  individuals  in  a  mixed 
manner. 

The  circumftances  of  land  being  diftributed  in  alternate 
ridges  as  the  property  or  poffeffion  of  different  tenants  or 
holders,  was  unqueftionably  a  confequence  of  early  farming 
townfhips.  It  is  a  fort  of  arrangement  which  muft  have 
firft  taken  place  on  account  of  fome  imperfeft  and  confufed 
notion  or  intention  of  doing  juilice  in  an  equal  manner  to  all 
the  tenants  or  holders  of  land  in  fuch  farming  villages,  by 
allotting  to,  or  bettowing  upon,  every  one  of  them  the 
fame  number  of  ridges  near  their  houfes,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber in  remote  fituations.  And  in  order  to  render  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fuch  a  mode  of  holding  and  occupying  land  ftill 
more  prepoilcroufly  complete,  if  pofiible,  fuch  ridges  were, 
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in  many  cafes,  not  unfrequently  exchanged ;  fo  that  one 
tenant  pollefled,  in  the  fucceeding  year,  the  land  which  was 
held  or  occupied  by  his  neighbour  the  preceding  one. 

It  is  remarked,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  land  under  this  dillribution  has  been  tirll 
ploughed,  without  leaving  any  boundaries,  except  the 
furrows  between  the  ridges ;  then  the  held  was  divided,  by 
putting  fmall  branches  of  trees  into  the  ground,  in  order  to 
mark  off  every  tenant's  portion  before  the  field  was  fown. 
No  man  knew  his  own  land  until  the  feed  was  to  be  put  into 
the  ground  ;  and  it  became  almoll  impoflible  for  him  to 
have  the  fame  portion  of  land  any  two  (uccellive  years. 
This  is  a  mode  of  divifion,  it  is  fuppofed,  which  is  analogous 
to  that  which  Csefar  has  afierted  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Gauls ;  which  mult  absolutely  debar  the  very 
lead  improvement. 

This  inconvenient  and  improper  method  of  proceeding 
was  greatly  follered  by  the  feudal  notions  of  the  tim<;s  ;  in 
which  he  that  could  muiter  the  greatelt  number  of  retainers, 
generally  constituted  to  himfelf  the  greatell  cltatc.  But  in 
the  prelent  times  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fee 
two  or  three,  or  perhaps  four  men,  yoking  their  horfes  to- 
gether in  one  plough,  and  having  their  ridges  alternately  in 
the  fame  field,  with  or  without  a  bank  of  unploughed  land 
between  them,  by  way  of  boundary.  Thefe  diminutive 
poflefiions,  it  is  laid,  were  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that  in 
fome  parts  of  Scotland,  towards  the  northern  extremity, 
the  term  a  hor/e'sfoot,  the  Sixteenth  part  of  a  plough-gate 
of  land,  is  not  yet  wholly  laid  afide.  The  land  is  Stated  to 
be  like  a  piece  of  Striped  cloth,  with  banks  full  of  weeds  and 
ridges  of  corn  in  conllant  fucceilion,  from  one  end  of  a 
field  to  the  other.  Under  fuch  management,  all  fuch  oc- 
cupiers or  pofiefibrs  mull  have  concurred  in  one  opinion  with 
regard  to  tiie  time  and  manner  of  ploughing  every  field,  the 
kind  of  grain  to  be  fown,  the  feafon  and  weather  fit  for 
fowing,  and  whether  they  and  their  horfes  were  to  be  em- 
ployed or  idle.  So  late  as  even  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
this  practice  is  Hated  to  have  prevailed,  not  only  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Perth,  but,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, over  all  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Since  that 
period,  however,  it  has  been,  it  is  faid,  gradually  going 
into  difufe  ;  and  that  the  benefit  of  laying  it  afide  entirely 
is  fo  apparent,  that  any  remains  of  the  runrig  fyllem,  which 
may  Hill  be  met  with,  mult  foon  give  way  and  dilappear, 
except,  it  is  fuppofed,  where  the  landlord  is  as  much  a  Goth 
as  his  tenants. 

When  the  various  avocations,  which  thefe  tenants  mult 
have,  and  the  frequent  jarring  animofities  which  mull  necef- 
farily  arife  in  aclofe  neighbourhood)  where  oppolitc  interells 
are  conltantly  interfering,  are  fully  confid. red,  it  is  fuppofed 
impollible  to  expect,  that  under  tuch  a  SySUn.  any  fpeciee  of 
improvement  can  be  undertaken  or  carried  on.  l:i  (hort, 
townfhips  and  runrig  are  luppoled  fuch  obltaclcs  to  imp)  -ve- 
ment,  and  bolt  the  door  fo  firmly  againlt  all  good  cultivation, 
that  it  cannot  have  the  leail  entrance  ;  they  are  conleqnentiy 
greatly  deilruclive  of  all  good  management ;  and  befides, 
hold  the  people  in  the  chains  of  idlcncls  and  poverty 
wherever  they  may  be  found  to  prevail.  It  is  only  by  t  lu- 
proper  fcparation,  divifion,  and  inclofure  of  land  into  diltil  I 
portions,  whether  fmall  or  large,  lor  each  individual  tenant, 
occupier, or  proprietor,  that  it  can  be  cultivated  and  improved 

in  the  bell  manner,  and  to  the  greatell  advanta 

RUNSH,  in  Hu/bamlry,  a  term  provincially  applied  to 
the  troublefome  weed  wild  multard  or  charlock. 

RUNS TYCKEN,  or  Oue,  in  Commerce,  a  money  of 
account  in  Sweden,  being  the  twelfth  part  of  the  (killing, 
and  4K  (killings  being  a  rikfdaler.  Alio  a  copper  coin, 
cf  1  ore  koppar  and  half  ruullyckcn  :  the  other  copper 


coins  are  fingle  and  double  flants,  at  I  and  2  ore  Silver,  or 
3  and  6orekoppar:  96  double  flants,  192  fingle  Hants,  or 
576  rimllycken,  are  to  pafs  for  1  fpecie  rikldaler  ;  but  in 
large  payments,  no  pcrfon  is  obliged  to  take  more  copper 
coin  than  the  value  of  half  a  rikfdaler.      Un.Camb. 

RUNT,  the  name  ufed,  with  the  distinction  of  places, 
for  feveral  Species  of  pigeons.  Thefe  are  the  Leghorn,  the 
Spanilh,  the  Friefland  runt,  &c.  The  columba  domejlica 
Pifarum,  HiJ'panix,  et  Frijiee,  of  Moore. 

The  Leghorn  runt  is  a  ltately  large  pigeon,  feven  inches 
or  better  in  the  legs,  cloSc-Scathered,  and  fall  flefhed,  ex- 
tremely broad-breaded,  and  very  Short  in  the  back.  He 
carries  his  tail,  when  he  walks,  Somewhat  turned  up  like  a 
duck's  ;  his  neck  is  longer  than  any  other  pigeon's,  and  he 
carries  it  bending,  like  a  goofe  or  fwan  ;  he  isgoofe-headed, 
and  his  eye  lies  hollow  in  his  head,  with  a  thin  (km  round  it, 
like  that  of  the  Dutch  tumbler  ;  his  beak  is  very  Short  Sor 
fo  large  a  bird,  and  has  a  lmall  wattle  on  it,  and  the  upper 
chap  falls  a  little  over.  It  is  a  very  valuable  pigeon,  but  is 
tender,  and  requires  care. 

The  Spanilh  runt  is  the  longell  bodied  of  all  the  pigeons; 
it  is  (hort-legged  and  loofe-feathered,  and  does  not  walk  fo 
upright  as  the  Leghorn  runt.  Thefe  are  of  a  great  variety 
of  colours,  but  are  apt  to  have  accidents  in  fitting,  from 
their  fitting  too  heavy,  and  often  breaking  their  eggs. 

The  Friefland  runt  is  a  large  pigeon,  and  has  all  its  fea- 
thers reverted,  or  looking  as  if  placed  the  wrong  way. 

The  Roman  runt  is  a  pigeon  of  the  fame  general  make 
with  the  common  kind,  but  fo  large  and  heavy,  that  it  can 
hardly  fly. 

The  Smyrna  runt  is  middle-Sized,  and  is  feather-footed, 
and  that  to  fuch  a  degree  fometimes,  as  to  look  as  if  there 
were  wings  upon  the  feet  ;  the  feathers  of  thefe  are  fome- 
times four  or  five  inches  long,  and  often  pull  the  eggs  and 
young  out  of  the  nefts. 

The  common  runt  is  the  common  blue  pigeon,  kept  for 
the  table,  and  known  to  every  body.  Moore's  Columb. 
p.  42.     See  Pigeon. 

Runt  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  Canary-birds,  when  three 
years  old.      See  Canary-Z>;W. 

Runt,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  name  given  to  a  fmall  kind 
of  black  cattle  brought  from  Wales  and  Scotland. 

But  though  this  term  be  molt  ufually  applied  to  the  fmall 
cattle  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  it  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed in  defcribing  the  properties  and  qualities  of  the 
Smaller,  and  mixed  Englifli  breeds,  elpceially  thofe  which 
have  a  (kill  compact,  runt-like  appearance,  and  which,  in 
their  feeding  and  their  habits,  have  coi  Gderabl  refemblance 
to  them.  This  fort  of  cattle  flock  is  often  very  fuitable 
for  grazing  farmers,  in  diltricts  whew  the  paihues  are  of 
the  inferior  kinds,  and  for  feedingout  on  the  artificial  graft- 
paftures,  win  re  a  large  dock  is  wanted  which  will  foon  be- 
1    I  the  butcher. 

RUPAI.A,  in  Botany,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  z.  536.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  \.  ■}■    See  R.HOPALAaud  Roupaj 

R.UPAS,  in  ('.  yraphy,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
Bahar;   it<  miles  S.  of   Hajypour. 

RUPEE,  ROUPIE,  or  Roupiai,  in  Commerce,  a  money 
of  account,  and  alfo  a  coin  in  various  parts  of  the  Eafl  In- 
dies.     During  the  prevalence  of  the    Mogul  power  in  Ilin- 

dooltan,  one  principal  coin,d<  nomi  I  the  "  Sicca  rupee," 
was  ever  late  weight, 

called   the    "  '   which   l  1     d  Itandard  for  other 

weights.  -'  Mohur," 

whichwas  ofth  id  both  were 

intentionally  minted  without  an)  alloy.  The  lame  denomina- 
tions ol  rrent  in  Ii  they  diff<  1  from 
each  other,  and  have   deviated   from  their   original  purity. 

The 


RUPEE. 


The  E»ft  India  Company  have  adhered  to  it  as  nearly  as  pof- 
iible  ;  but  the  monies  of  fome  of  the  native  princes,  which 
are  of  a  high  degree  of  finenefs,  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  al- 
terations ;  fo  that  affayers  and  money-brokers,  under  the  ap- 
pellations of  "  fhroffs,  are  appointed  to  fet  a  value  upon  the 
different  coins  that  are  offered  in  payment. 

The  principal  money  of  account  in  India  is  the  "  current 
rupee,"  to  which  real  coins  are  reduced  before  they  are  en- 
tered into  books  of  accounts.  This  redu&ion  is  performed 
by  adding  to  the  fpecies  a  certain  per-centage,  called  the 
"  Batta,"  and  varying  according  to  the  value  of  the  coins, 
and  alfo  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 

In  Bengal,  or  Calcutta,  accounts  are  kept  in  current  ru- 
pees ;  each  rupee  being  divided  into  16  annas,  and  each 
anna  into  12  pice.  The  Eall  India  Company,  however,  keep 
their  accounts  in  ficca  rupees,  annas,  and  pice,  which  bear 
a  batta  of  16  per  cent,  againfl  current  rupees,  annas,  and 
pice  ;  and  in  their  public  and  financial  ftatements,  which 
arc  fubmitted  to  parliament,  each  fum  of  ficca  rupees  is  re- 
duced to  current  rupees,  by  adding  to  it  this  batta  ;  and  the 
current  rupee  is  then  reckoned  at  2s.  fterling.  The  Bengal 
coins,  ftruck  at  the  Calcutta  mint,  are  ficca  rupees,  called 
alfo  filver  rupees,  and  gold  mohurs,  fometimes  called  gold 
rupees  ;  16  of  the  former  being,  by  regulation,  to  pafs  for 
one  of  the  latter.  Thirty-two  punns,  or  2560  cowries,  are 
generally  reckoned  for  a  current  rupee  ;  but  the  value  of 
cowries  fluctuates,  nor  are  they  confidered  as  a  legal  tender 
above  'he  value  of  1  anna  piece,  without  mutual  confent  of 
parties.  A  lack  of  rupees  is  a  fum  of  100,000,  and  a 
crore  is  100  lacks,  or  10,000,000  of  rupees. 

The  ficca  rupee  is  to  weigh  1  ficca,  correfponding  to 
179'  Englifh  grains,  and  to  be  noz.  15  dwt.  fine;  thus  it 
fhoulti  contain  175.927  grains  of  fine  filver,  and  its  value 
is  2\\d.  fterling,  or,  more  accurately,  24.566^/.  Thefe 
rupees  were  formerly  called  ficca,  only  during  the  firft  year 
after  their  coinage,  when  the  batta  they  bore  on  current  ru- 
pees was  1 6  per  cent.  ;  the  fecond  year  this  was  reduced  to 
1 3  ;  and  the  third  and  following  years,  the  batta  was  1 1 
per  cent.  They  were  then  called  "  fonaut"  or  "  funat"  rupees. 
But  by  way  of  abolifhing  this  diftinftion,  all  the  rupees  coined 
of  late  years  by  the  Ea(l  India  Company  have  been  dated 
the  19th  fun,  that  is,  the  19th  year  of  the  Mogul  empe- 
ror's reign  ;  and  thus  all  the  rupees  of  the  above  weight  and 
finenefs  are  confidered  of  equal  value,  in  whatever  year  they 
may  have  been  coined. 

According  to  thefe  regulations,  the  current  rupee  is 
worth  21.177^.,  valuing  filver  according  to  the  mint  price 
in  England  ;  but  the  market  price  in  India  is  generally  much 
higher,  making  this  rupee  worth  is.  nearly,  and  the  ficca 
rupee  about  is.  6d.  In  the  Company's  books,  243  current 
mpees  are  valued  at  100  dollars. 

In  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal,  there  is  another  rupee, 
ftruck  at  the  Ferruckabad  mint,  which  weighs  173  grains, 
and  contains  165.215  grains  of  pure  filver;  and  therefore 
its  fterling  value  is  23^.  nearly. 

The  filver  coins  at  Madras  or  Fort  St.  George  are  "  Ar- 
cot"  rupees.  Each  of  thefe  weighs  176.4  grains,  and  con- 
tains 166.477  grains  of  fine  filver  ;  and  therefore  its  fterling 
value  is  23^/.  It  is  divided  into  12  annas  and  192  pice,  like 
the  other  rupees. 

At  Bombay  accounts  are  kept  in  rupees  ;  each  rupee  being 
divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  into  100  reas. 
The  rupee  is  alfo  divided  into  16  annas.  An  urdee  is  two 
reas  ;  a  doreca,  6  reas  ;  a  dooganey,  or  fingle  pice,  4  reas  ; 
a  fuddea,  or  double  pice,  8  reas.  A  paunchea  is  5  ru- 
pees, and  a  gold  mohur,  15  rupees.  The  annas  and  reas 
are  only  imaginary  monies. 

The  coins  of  Bombay  are  the  mohur,  or  gold  rupee  ;  the 


filver  rupee  and  its  half ;  alfo  the  double  and  fingle  pice, 
the  urdee,  and  doreca,  which  are  copper  coins,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tin  or  lead.  The  old  Bombay  rupee  was  the  fame 
as  that  formerly  coined  at  Surat  under  the  Mogul :  it  weighed 
178.314  Englifh  grains,  and  contained  1.24  per  cent,  of  al- 
loy. It  was  agreed  that  both  fhould  circulate  at  an  equal 
value,  and  the  coin  be  kept  to  its  exaft  ftandard  of  weight 
and  finenefs.  At  length,  in  1X00,  the  Company  found  it 
expedient  to  order  the  Surat  rupee,  which  had  been  debafed 
by  an  augmentation  of  alloy,  to  be  ftruck  at  Bombay  ; 
and  fince  that  period,  the  rupees  of  both  places  have  been 
kept  at  an  equal  value,  weighing  179  Englifh  grains,  and 
containing  164.74  grains  of  fine  filver,  which  anfwer  to 
1 1  oz.  1  dwt.  fine  ;  and  thus  they  are  worth  23^.  fterling. 

In  the  Company's  financial  accounts,  which  are  fub- 
mitted to  parliament,  the  Bombay  rupee  is  reckoned  at 
2s.  3*/.,  and  then  it  bears  a  batta  of  16  per  cent,  againfl  cur- 
rent rupees,  though  in  the  tables  the  batta  is  ftated  at  10 per 
cent.  It  was  fettled  in  l8co  that  the  mohur  fhould  be  of 
the  fame  weight  and  finenefs  as  the  filver  rupee,  and  that  it 
fhould  pafs  for  15  fuch  rspees. 

At  Anjengo,  on  the  Malabar  coafl,  a  filver  rupee  is  worth, 
7  old  fanams,  or  6  new  ones,  called  gallon  fanams  :  the 
fanam  is  12  pice,  or  16  vis ;  and  a  pice  4  budgerooks : 
all  thefe  are  real  coins.  In  the  Company's  accounts,  an 
Anjengo  fanam  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  ^ths  of  a  Calicut 
fanam,  or  -fth  of  a  Surat  rupee,  which  gives  its  intrinfic  va- 
lue about  4^ d.  fterling.  At  Calicut,  5  fanams  are  commonly- 
reckoned  for  one  rupee.  The  fanam  is  a  fmall  gold  coin, 
with  a  confiderable  alloy  of  filver  and  copper,  and  the  tar 
(V^thof  the  fanam)  is  a  fmall  filver  coin.  The  Calicut  fa- 
nams have  been  found,  by  affays  made  at  Bombay,  to  con- 
tain 52A  parts  of  gold,  29  of  filver,  and  17^  of  copper. 
They  are  worth  6d.  fterling.  At  Cambay,  on  the  Mala- 
bar coafl,  accounts  are  kept  in  rupees  of  48  pezas.  The 
rupee  is  worth  about  2s.  fterling.  A  Venetian  fequin  paffes 
here  for  5  rupees;  a  Perfian  abafii  for  iT'T  rupee;  and  a 
Perfian  mamoodi  for  24  pezas.  At  Cochin,  accounts  are 
kept  in  rupees  of  16  annas.  Thefe  are  reckoned  of  equal 
value  to  the  Surat  rupees.  Accounts  are  alfo  kept  in  fanams, 
20  of  which  are  generally  reckoned  for  a  rupee. 

At  Mangalore,  accounts  are  generally  kept  in  fultanny  pa- 
godas, rupees,  and  annas  ;  the  pagoda  being  4  rupees,  and 
the  rupee  16  annas.  At  Mafulipatam,  accounts  are  kept  in 
pagodas,  rupees,  and  annas.  The  pagoda  is  3^  filver  rupees, 
and  the  rupee  16  annas.  The  coins  are  gold  rupees,  weighing 
1714-  Englifh  grains,  about  23!-  carats  fine,  and  worth 
il.  10s.  fterling  ;  pagodas  of  nearly  the  value  of  the  flar 
pagoda  of  Madras  ;  and  filver  rupees,  24^  of  which  weigh 
a  feer,  or  4293  Englifh  grains,  and  the  finenefs  of  thefe 
rupees  is  noz.  125  dwt.  The  value  is,  therefore,  23^. 
fterling. 

The  coins  of  the  Myfore  country  are  gold  mohurs, 
pafliug  for  4  pagodas  ;  fultany  pagodas,  and  other  pagodas, 
all  pafliug  for  13  fanams  ;  and  alfo  fultany  fanams  and  can- 
tery  fanams,  two  fmall  gold  coins  of  bafe  alloy.  Alfo  ful- 
tany rupees,  and  rajah  rupees,  26  of  which  pafs  for  7  ful- 
tany pagodas  ;  copper  dudus,  called  by  the  Englifll  dubs  : 
260  dudus  are  the  market  price  for  a  fultany  pagoda.  The 
fhroffs,  in  exchanging  copper  for  gold  or  filver,  pay  at  the 
rate  of  234  dudus  for  a  pagoda;  but  in  changing  gold  and 
filver  for  copper,  they  receive  240  ;  whilll  the  price  fixed 
by  government  is  182  dudus  per  pagoda.  The  fultany 
rupee  weighs  177  grains,  and  is  11  oz.  5^  dwt.  fine;  and 
is  therefore  worth  233V.  fterling  nearly. 

At  Pondicherry,  accounts  are  kept  in  pagodas  of  24  fa- 
nams, and  the  fanam  is  fubdivided  into  60  cafh.  The  coins 
are  gold  pagodas,  and  filver  rupees  and  fanams,  mentioned 
o,  unde 


RUPEE. 


under  Madras  rupee ;  alio  copper  cafiies,  and  dudus,  a 
copper  coin,  20  of  which  are  reckoned  to  a  fanam.  Gold 
and  filver  are  weighed  by  the  feer,  pagoda,  rupee,  and 
fanam.  A  feer  weighs  245  rupees,  8  if  pagodas,  or  73  if 
fanams.  A  rupee  weight  equals  30  fanams,  or  480  nellos  ; 
a  pagoda  weight,  9  fanams,  or  144  nellos.  Thus  3  rupees 
are  equal  in  weight  to  10  pagodas. 

At  Scindy,  the  coins  current  are  filver  rupees  of  16 
annas,  or  48  copper  pice.  At  Surat,  accounts  are  kept  in 
rupees  of  16  annas,  or  64  pice.  The  coins  are  mohurs  or 
gold  rupees,  and   filver  rupees,   with  halves  and  quarters. 


A  gold  rupee  pafles  for  15  filver  rupees.  Here  are  alio 
pezas  or  pice,  of  copper  or  lead,  64  of  which  are  r<  ckoned 
to  one  filver  rupee.     See  the  coins  under  Bombay,  fupri. 

At  Tranquebar,  accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars  of  12 
fanams,  and  alfo  in  rupees  of  8  fanams  ;  and  the  fanam  is 
divided  into  80  cam.  The  coins  are  filver  rupees,  double 
and  fingle  fanams,  and  copper  dudus  or  ca(h.  Rupees  are 
here  coined  under  fuch  regulations,  that  1302  of  them  are 
worth  600  old  Spanifli  dollars,  weighing  43  lb.  7  oz.  2  dwt. 
troy.  The  value  of  the  Tranquebar  rupee  is  therefore 
245  d.  Iterling. 


The  following  Table  fhews  the  AlTay  and  Value  of  Rupees. 


Contents  in 

j    Value  in 

(Vflay. 

Weight. 

pure  ;SMv»  1 . 

Sterling, 

oz.    dwt. 

<lwr.   gr. 

grains. 

s.      ll. 

Rupee  of  Mohammed  Shah           ..... 

B. 

0    6| 

7     9t 

168.7 

1     l\h 

Rupee  of  Ahmed  Shah         ...... 

B. 

0  12 

7     9i 

172.8 

2       Of 

Rupee  of  Allum  Ghir   (1759)     - 

B. 

0  13 

7  115 

.76 

2      Oi 

Rupee  of  Shah  Allum   (1772)     - 

B. 

0  14 

7  10 

175-1 

2       O^ 

Rupee  of  the  fame   (Benares  1774)                » 

B. 

0     8 

7     6f 

167.5 

'     n| 

Rupee  of  the  fame   (1779)           - 

B. 

0  14^ 

7   H5 

177-4 

2      Of 

Rupee,  Sicca,  coined  by  the  Eaft   India  Company  at"l 

Calcutta,  and  dated  the   19th  year  of  the  emperor's  > 

B. 

0  13 

7   115 

175.8 

2       o| 

reign j 

Rupee,  Arcot   (1759)          ...... 

B. 

0     7 

7     9i 

170 

I     Hf 

Rupee,  Arcot   (1782)         ...... 

B. 

0    8 

7     6 

166.8 

I     Ilf 

Rupee,  Arcot  (1788) 

B. 

0     8 

7     9* 

169.8 

I     Ilf 

Rupee,  Arcot,  of  the  lateil  coinages             ... 

B. 

0    4§ 

7     H 

166.5 

I     .If 

Rupee,   Bombay,  old           ...... 

B. 

0  13 

7  i°* 

174.6 

2       Oi 

Rupee,   Bombay,  new,  or  Surat           .... 

W. 

0     1 

7   ]I 

164.8 

I     I  I 

Rupee,  Lucknow       ....... 

B. 

0     8| 

7     5k 

166.5 

I     Ilf 

Rupee,  Sultanny        ....... 

B. 

0      35 

7    9 

166.2 

I     Ilf 

Rupee,  Madepoor  or  Nowfee      ..... 

W. 

0    5 

7     5! 

158.2 

I     IO 

Rupee,  Madras  Rajapoor             - 

B. 

0    4 

7     7 

164.8 

I     II 

Rupee,  Jeypoor          ....... 

B. 

0  12 

7     7 

170.6 

I     Ilf 

Rupee,  Fumickabad  Sicca          ..... 

B. 

0     7i 

7     5 

165.2 

I     II 

Fanam,  Cannanore     ----... 

W. 

0     if 

1   nf 

32-9 

0    4| 

0    4f 

Fanam,  Bombay,  old           ...... 

B. 

0  13 

1   uf 

35 

Fanam,  Pondicherry            ...... 

B. 

0     55 

1     oi 

22.8 

0     3f 

Fanam,   Pondicherry,  double        ..... 

W. 

0    3 

1   i8i- 

39 

0      55 

Rupee,  Chaiiderry      ....... 

W. 

0    of 

7     5 

'59-5 

.    .of 

Rupee,   Oukery           ....... 

w. 

1     oi 

7     7 

146.9 

1    u 

Rupee,   Shrce  Sicca  of  Poona      ..... 

w. 

0     ,i 

7     4| 

7   n 

158.5 

1  10 

Rupee,  Halee  Sicca             ...... 

B. 

O    I2i 

171. 2 

2    0 

Rupee,  Ougein            ....... 

B. 

0    5 

7     6* 

166.8 

1   nf 

Rupee,  Maifore  or  new  Holkar            .... 

B. 

0     7 

7     5 

165.1 

1   1 1 

Rupee,   Indore  Holkar         ...... 

B. 

0    4i 

7     5 

164 

.    .of 

Rupee,  Chinfouree     ------- 

B. 

0     2 

7     4l 

•59-7 

1    io{ 

Rupee,   Broach,  old             ...... 

W. 

0    o£ 

7   10 

170.8 

.  Ill 

Rupee,  Broach,  new            ...... 

w. 

0  10 

7   10 

'57-3 

I    10 

Rupee,   Brodera,  old            ...... 

w. 

0      45 

7    '°5 

162.7 

I    lof 

Rupee,   Brodera,  new          ...... 

w. 

0    lof 

7   io£ 

•57-3 

I    10 

Rupee,  Ana  Sai,  coined  at  Caira          .... 

w. 

0  iof 

7     8| 

155.1 

•     9* 

Rupee,  Ana  Sai,  coined  at  Pitlad        .... 

w. 

0  i7i 

7     9f 

'5i 

1     9 

Rupee,  Anudabnd  Sicca     ...... 

w. 

0     7{ 

0  iof 

7   10 

160 

.    icf 

Rupee,  Mungull  Sai            ...... 

w. 

7    «°5 

157.2 

1    10 

Rupee,  Mumo  Sai      ....... 

w. 

0     8f 

7     9\ 
7     7* 

157.6 

1    10 

Rupee,  Seea  Sai   (coined  in  Futty  Sing's  time)     - 

w. 

0     9i 
0  i8| 

155.6 

.      of 

Rupee,  Cambay 

w. 

7    JO 

>5« 

»     9 

Rupee,  Perlian   (1745 )       ...... 

B. 

0  13 

7     9f 

'75-4 

2     oi 
2     o\ 

Rupee,  Perfian   (1789)       ...... 

B. 

0  125 

7  10 

•75-3 

B. 

O     IOj 

0    of 

3    2i 

72.1 

0  10 

11  16 

1 18.1 

«       45 
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The  inferiptions  on  the  filver  coins  of  the  Eaft  Indies  are 
as  follow  : 

The  ficca  rupee  has  the  legends  nearly  the  fame  as  on  the 
mohur,  and  may  be  thus  tranflated :  "  Struck  in  the  feven 
climates  (date  of  the  Hegira),  by  the  fhadow  of  God's  fa- 
vour, Shah  Allum  king,  difciple  in  the  faith  of  Mahomet ;" 
and  on  the  other  fide,  "  Struck  at  (name  of  the  place),  in 
the  19th  year  of  the  auguft  and  glorious  reign  of  the  em- 
peror," &c.  Some  rupees  do  not  bear  the  date  of  the 
Hegira,  but  only  that  of  the  emperor's  reign  ;  and  all  the 
rupees  ftruck  in  Bengal  of  late  years,  at  the  Company's 
mint,  have  been  dated  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  as 
above. 

The  Arcot  rupee  has  on  one  fide,  "  BlefTed  coin  of  the 
conquering  king"  (the  name)  ;  on  the  other  fide,  "  Struck 

at  Arcot  in  the  year of  the  reign,"  and  the  date  of  the 

Hegira.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  and  many 
other  rupees,  except  fuch  as  are  coined  by  the  Eall  India 
Company,  the  legends  are  often  illegible,  owing  to  the  edge 
being  dipt  or  worn,  or  to  the  piece  being  too  fmall  to  re- 
ceive the  impreflion. 

The  rupee  of  the  Dutch  Eaft:  India  Company  has  on  one 
fide,  "  Coin  of  the  company  of  Holland,"  and  the  date  of 
the  Chriitian  era  5  on  the  other  fide,  "  In  the  great  ifland 
of  Java." 

The  fultany  rupee  of  Tippoo  bears  the  fame  impreffions 
and  legends  nearly  as  Tippoo's  mohur. 

The  rupee  of  Perfia,  or  piece  of  10  mamoodies,  has  va- 
rious legends.  Some  bear  the  fovereign's  name,  as  "  Sultan 
Shahrokh  ;"  and  on  the  other  fide,  "  May  God  prolong 
his  reign,  coined  at"  (the  name  of  the  place  and  date  of  the 
Hegira).  On  other  rupees,  the  king  of  Perfia  ityles  him- 
felf  "  The  fervant  of  the  monarch,"  that  is,  of  the  Iman 
Riza,  the  head  of  their  religion,  whom  the  Perfians  confider 
as  the  real  fovereign  of  their  empire  ;  and  the  coins  are  often 
ltruck  in  the  name  of  the  Iman  Rjza,  with  this  legend, 
"  By  the  divine  decree,  the  coin  of  happy  omen  has  been 
ftruck  in  the  name  of  Ally  Riza,  fon  of  Mufa  ;"  and  on 
the  other  fide,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  Mahomet  is 
the  apoftle  of  God,  Ally  is  the  favourite  of  God,  ftruck 

at ,"  with  the  date  of  the  Hegira. 

The  filver  fanam  of  Pondicherry  bears  on  one  fide  feveral 
flower  de  luces ;  and  on  the  other,  various  flowers,  dots, 
and  lines,  without  any  infcription. 

The  larin  is  a  filver  wire  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
doubled  up,  and  flattened  on  one  fide  to  receive  the  impref- 
fions of  fome  characters.  It  was  firft  made  in  Arabia, 
and  has  become  fcarce,  but  is  ftill  ufed  as  money  of  ac- 
count. 

The  mohur,  or  gold  rupee,  (coined  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Shah  Allum,  which  began  in  1770,)  has  on 
one  fide,  "  He  who  is  the  fhadow  of  God's  favour,  the 
proteftor  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  emperor  Shah 
Allum,  coins  money  for  the  feven  climates,"  with  the  date 

of  the  Hegira ;    on  the  other  fide,  "  Struck  at the 

year from  the  happy  acceffion."     Some  mohurs  have 

only,  on  one  fide,  "  Coin  of  the  emperor  Shah  Allum," 
with  the  date  of  the  Hegira  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  year  of 
the  reign.  The  coins  ftruck  by  the  Eaft  India  Company 
bear  the  name  of  the  Mogul  emperor  ;  and  thofe  minted  of 
late  years  are  dated  the  19th  year  of  the  emperor's  reign, 
and  the  number  19  is  vifible  on  fome  part  of  the  piece. 

The  mohur  of  Tippoo  has  on  one  fide,  "  The  faith  of 
Mahomet,  the  moil  excellent  in  this  world,  is  fupported  by 
the  fplendour  of  the  victories  of  Hyder.  Hyder  !  exalted 
in  equity  ;  ftruck  at  Seringapatam,  the  year  pre-eminent  in 
profperity,"   with  the  date  of  the  Hegira.     On  the  other 


fide,  "  He  alone  is  the  equitable  lultan  ;  the  epoch  of  the 
acceffion  was  a  year  of  happy  omen,"  with  the  date  of  the 
reig».  Some  of  Tippoo's  coins  are  dated  according  to  an 
Indian  era,  which  is  divided  into  cycles  of  60  years  each  ; 
of  which  cycles  8 1  are  fuppofed  to  be  now  elapfed. 

The  faruki,  or  quarter  mohur  of  Tippoo,  has  on  one 
fide,  "  Mahomet,  he  is  the  only  and  right  fultan,"  with 
the  date  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  "  Faruki,  ftruck  at  Pat- 
tan"  (Seringapatam),  with  the  date  of  Tippoo's  reign, 
and  a  Perfian  H,  the  initial  of  Hyder. 

The  zodiacal  rupees  are  pieces  of  twelve  different  impref- 
fions, reprefenting  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac.  They 
were  coined  between  the  years  161 6  and  1624  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  era,  by  Jehangeer,  and  have  been  long  out  of  circula- 
tion. They  are,  however,  much  fought  after,  and  highly- 
valued  as  objefts  of  curiofity.  Each  fign,  or  figure,  is 
furrounded  by  rays  reprefenting  the  fun  ;  and  on  the  reverfe 
is  the  following  infcription  :  "  This  ornamented  coin  in 
Agra  found  its  face  (received  its  impreflion)  in  trie  year  ■ 

from  the  fovereign  Jehangeer,  fon  of  king  Akber." 

The  zodiacal  rupees  are  exceptions  to  the  Mahometan 
law,  which  forbids  the  reprefentation  or  emboflment  of 
figures ;  but  it  is  faid  that  Jehangeer  had  little  refpeft  for 
his  religion  ;  and  it  is  further  ftated  by  fome  writers,  that 
his  favourite  queen,  Nur  Mahal,  had  obtained  permiffion  to 
reign  for  one  day,  (others  fay  for  one  year,)  and  that  (he 
caufed  thefe  coins  to  be  ftruck,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  her  fhort  reign.  This  account,  however,  cannot  be 
quite  correft,  as  the  dates  of  thefe  rupees  are  different. 

We  (hall  here  add,  that,  in  the  bufinefs  of  exchange, 
London  draws  on  Bengal  in  current  rupees  at  2s.  more  or 
lefs,  or  in  ficca  rupees  at  1 6  per  cent,  above  current  ;  alfo 
on  Madras  in  pagodas  at  js.  6d.  more  or  lefs  ;  and  on  Bom- 
bay in  rupees  at  2s.  2d.  more  or  lefs. 

Such  bills  are  moftly  at  60  or  90  days  fight :  but  bills 
from  thofe  places  on  London  are  generally  drawn  at  6,  9, 
or  12  months  fight ;  in  which  cafe,  the  ficca  rupee  is  valued 
at  2s.  6d.,  the  pagoda  at  8/.,  and  the  Bombay  rupee  at 
2s.  4<£  fterling,  more  or  lefs. 

The  bank  of  Bengal  has  been  incorporated  by  a  charter 
for  feven  years,  granted  under  the  governor-general  in 
council,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vefted  in  him  by  the  aft 
of  the  47th  of  George  III.  fee.  2.  cap.  28. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  5,000,000  ficca  rupees,  that 
is,  50  lacks.  It  is  divided  into  500  equal  fhares,  100  of 
which  belong  to  the  government,  and  the  other  400  to  in- 
dividuals. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  bank  chiefly  confifts  in  iffuing  notes, 
keeping  cafh  for  others,  difcountiug  bills,  and  granting 
loans  at  (hort  periods,  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants, 
and  the  general  convenience  of  the  public. 

The  notes  of  this  bank  are  iffued  at  fums  not  lefs  than 
10  ficca  rupees,  and  not  exceeding  30,000:  they  are  paid 
off  in  fpecie  when  preiented,  and  are  therefore  accepted  as 
cafh  in  all  tranfaftions,  although  they  have  not  been  de- 
clared a  legal  tender,  except  in  payments  to  be  made  to 
government  at  their  general  treafury,  and  other  offices  of 
the  prefidency  ;  and  likewife  at  the  provincial  treafuries, 
but  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations. 

The  intereft  of  money  in  India  fluctuates  from  8  to  12 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  has  been  even  higher  ;  but  the 
bank,  which  engages  not  to  charge  above  12,  has  already 
lowered  the  rate  of  intereft,  and  has  in  many  other  refpefts 
rendered  effential  fervice  to  trade  and  commerce.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  article  to  the  excellent 
work  of  Dr.  Kelly,  entitled  the  "  Univerfal  Cambift." 

Rupee,  Gold.     See  Mohur. 

7  RUPELA, 
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RUPELA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea  ;   1 2  miles  S.  W.  of  Corinth. 

RUPELLENSIS  Sal,  Rochtlle  Salt,  in  Chemiftry,  a 
name  given  to  a  peculiar  fait,  invented  by  M.  Seignette, 
apothecary,  at  Rochelle,  and  extolled  as  a  very  valuable 
medicine. 

The  preparation  of  it  was  kept  a  great  fecret,  till  Meflrs. 
Boulduc  and  Geoffroy  difcovered  and  publifhed  its  com- 
pofition. 

To  prepare  this  fait,  cryftals  of  marine  alkali  are  to  be 
didolved  in  hot  water,  and  into  this  liquor  powdered  cream 
of  tartar  is  to  be  thrown.  When  the  effervefcence  ceafes, 
more  cream  of  tartar  is  to  be  added,  till  the  liquor  is  fa- 
turated  ;  it  is  then  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated  ;  and  very 
fine  and  large  cryftals  may  be  obtained  by  cold,  each  of 
which  is  the  half  of  a  polygonous  prifm  cut  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis. 

The  crydallization  of  this  fait,  according  to  M.  Baumc, 
as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  fait,  is  much  more  eafy  and  more 
beautiful,  when  the  liquor,  in  which  it  is  made,  contains  an 
excels  of  alkali,  which  does  not  prevent  the  fait  from  being 
exactly  neutral,  after  it  has  been  well  drained. 

The  fait  of  Seignette  has  a  faline  tatte,  moderately  ftrong, 
and  diiagreeable.  It  retains  much  water  in  its  cryftalliza- 
tion, is  foluble  in  a  lefs  quantity  of  hot  water  than  of  cold 
water,  and  becomes  farinaceous  in  a  dry  air. 

This  fait  is  ufed  only  in  medicine  ;  being  a  good  purga- 
tive, when  taken  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  It 
is  didolved  in  pure  water,  or  in  ptifans  and  mineral  waters, 
to  render  them  purgative.  It  is  alfo  given  in  fmall  dofes 
of  one  or  two  drachms,  as  an  alterative,  aperitive,  and  cor- 
rector of  other  purgatives.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  does 
not  differ  much  from  ordinary  foluble  tartar.  This  is  now 
known  under  the  name  of  "  tartrate  of  potafs  and  foda," 
&c.  &c.     See  SodA. 

RUPELMONDE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Two  Nethes,  at  the  union  of  the 
Ruppel  and  the  Scheldt  ;   8  miles  S.S.W.  of  Antwerp. 

RUPENDA,  a  country  of  Africa,  W.  of  Mocaranga. 

RUPERSBACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichltadt  ;  3  miles  N.W.  of  Aichftadt. 

RUPERSDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ;  4  miles  N.N.W.  of  Branau. 

RUPERT,  Prince,  in  Biography,  third  foil  of  Frederic, 
elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  and  he  was,  confequently,  nephew  to  king 
Charles  I.,  was  born  in  the  year  1619.  His  education, 
like  that  of  mod  German  princes,  efpecially  the  younger 
brothers,  qualified  him  for  arms,  and  he  was  loon  difcovered 
to  be  extremely  well  fitted  in  refpect  to  natural  abilities, 
and  acquired  accomplishments  for  a  great  commander.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
the  fiege  of  Rlmiberg,  and  In  greatly  diltinguiflied  himfelf, 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  entruited  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  was  taken  prifoner  in 
the  following  year  by  the  Imperialills,  who  detained  him 
a  conGderable  time.  Having  obtained  his  liberty,  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  houfe- pnl.it  me  in  Germany,  he  came  to 
England  with  his  brother  Maurice  in  1642,  and  offered  his 
fervices  to  their  relation  Charles  I.,  between  whom  and 
the  parliament,  war  had  jull  commenced.  Through  the 
whole  war  lie  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  ;  and  on  many 
occafion6  his  exertions  were  attended  with  very  extraor- 
dinary luccefs.  Almoft  at  the  outlet  of  the  biiiinel;;  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horfe,  with  which  he 
immediately  routed  a  part  of  lord  Effex's  cavalry,  and 
tltablifhtd  his  chara&cr  for  fpirit  and  entcrprilc.     At  the 


fubfequent  fight  at  Edge-Hill  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  royalids,  with  which  he  drove  out  of  the  field 
the  parliament  horfe  ;  but,  by  an  incautious  purfuit,  the 
king's,  infantry  were  left  expofed,  and  fuffered  feverely,  fo 
that  the  refult  was  a  drawn  battle.  In  the  next  he  pro- 
ceeded into  the  weft  to  join  the  Cornidi  royalids  :  and  after- 
wards he  undertook  the  fiege  of  Brilfol,  which  city  he  car- 
ried by  allault.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Newbery, 
where  he  broke  the  enemy's  horfe  ;  but  was  repulled  in  his 
charge  on  their  foot.  The  king,  on  account  of  his  great 
fervices,  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Holdernede,  and  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. In  1644  he  relieved  Newark,  befieged  by  the  par- 
liamentarians  ;  after  which,  having  collected  a  coufiderable 
force,  he  marched  againft  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  then  in- 
verting York,  and  made  a  jun&ion  with  the  marquis  of 
Newcaftle.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  that  nobleman,  he 
engaged  the  parliament  army  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Marrton- 
Moor,  and  placed  himfelf  in  the  right  wing.  He  was 
there  oppofed  by  Cromwell,  and  in  the  conflict  prince 
Rupert's  cavalry  was  put  to  flight.  The  final  iflue  was  a 
defeat  of  the  royalids,  which  was,  in  fadt,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  misfortunes  that  thenceforth  attended  the 
king's  arms.  In  this  aclion  the  courage  of  prince  Rupert 
was  lignally  difplayed  ;  but  his  precipitation,  and  want  of 
attention  to  the  marquis  of  Newcadle,  were  very  much 
cenfured ;  he,  however,  redeemed  his  character  by  fome 
lpirited  fervices  which  he  performed  between  this  and  the 
battle  of  Nafeby,  in  which  he  took  a  mod  didinguifhed  part. 
He  commanded  in  the  right  wing ;  and  by  the  impetuofity 
of  his  charge  he  defeated  the  parliament's  left,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ireton  ;  but  committing  his  ufual  tault  of  purfuing 
inconfiderately,  the  battle  was  loft  before  he  could  return  to 
reltore  order.  After  this  event,  he  withdrew  towards  the 
welt,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  city  of  Briilol.  That 
important  place,  thus  garrifoned,  was  expefted  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence ;  but  the  prince  feems  to  have  lolt 
himfelf  on  this  occafion,  and  furrendered  the  city  to  Fairfax 
before  a  clofe  attack  was  made.  The  king  was  fo  indig- 
nant at  his  conduit,  that  he  recalled  all  his  commiffions, 
informing  him  he  could  thenceforward  difpcnle  with  his 
fervices. 

When  a  part  of  the  Englifli  navy,  in  1648,  went  over 
to  Charles  II.,  it  was  placed  under  the  command  of  prince 
Rupert,  who  attempted,  in  vain,  the  relief  of  fomc  maritime 
towns  and  fortrefles,  attacked  by  the  republicans.  He 
then  carried  on  a  predatory  war,  by  which  the  Englifli 
trade  in  the  weftern  feas  was  fo  much  annoyed,  that  ad- 
miral Blake  was  Cent  with  a  fquadron  in  purfuit  of  him. 
He  took  fhelter  in  Kinfale,  whence  he  efcaped  to  Portugal, 
and  was  protcfted  from  his  purfuer.  He,  however,  loft  a 
great  part  of  his  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  and  with  the 
remainder  failed  to  the  Well  India  lllands,  where,  for  fome 
time,  he  fupported  himfelf  by  making  prizes  of  Spanifh 
and  Englifh  (hips.  His  brother,  prince  Maurice,  who 
commanded  a  feparate  fquadron,  being  fhipwrecked  among 
the  illands,  Rupert  failed  to  France,  where  he  difpofed  of 
his  prizes  and  mips,  and  joined  Charles  at  the  French  court. 
Between  this  period  and  the  redoration  he  occupied  himfelf 
with  thofe  dudies  which  afterwards  rendered  him  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  lcicnce,  and  to  which  we  (hall  have  occa- 
fion to  refer  at  the  conclulion  of  this  article. 

On  the  king's  reftoration,  prince  Rupert  was  invited  into 
England,  where  the  king,  who  had  a  linccre  afledionfor  him, 
gave  him  various  offices  worthy  of  his  high  birth.  In  1666 
tin-  king  entruited  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  ol 
Albemarle,  to  cqmmand  the  fleet,  and  he  foon  manifefted 
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all  the  great  qualities  that  could  be  defired  in  an  admiral  ; 
for,  by  his  happy  return  to  the  fleet,  he  wrelted  from  the  Dutch 
the  only  viftory  they  had  the  appearance  of  gaining,  and, 
afterwards,  on  the  24th  of  June,  beat  them  effectually, 
purfued  them  to  their  own  coatt,  blocked  up  their  harbours, 
and  made  them  fully  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  Englifh 
courage  when  not  oppreffed  by  numbers.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  fame  year,  having  the  fole  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  learning  that  the  Dutch  were  endeavouring  to  join  a 
French  fquadron  of  forty  fail  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
he  followed  them  fo  clofely  into  the  Boulogne  road,  that, 
to  avoid  a  battle,  they  hauled  fo  near  the  fhore,  as  in  all 
probability  they  mull  either  have  been  funk  or  burnt,  if  a 
hidden  floim  had  not  forced  the  prince  to  return  to  St. 
Helen's  bay. 

On  the  prince's  return  home  he  was  kindly  received  by 
the  king,  and  grew  into  high  eiteem  with  the  nation.  The 
Dutch  war  was  again  renewed  in  1673,  the  French  being 
at  this  time  in  alliance  with  the  Englifh.  Prince  Rupert 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  having  under 
him  fir  Edward  Spragge,  and  the  earl  of  OfTory.  Two 
indecifive  actions  enfued  in  May  and  June,  and  prince 
Rupert,  whofe  bravery  could  not  be  doubted,  was  fuf- 
pedted,  probably  without  reafon,  of  being  difinclined  to 
the  favourite  political  fchemes  of  aflifting  the  French  to 
ruin  the  Dutch,  and  of  augmenting  the  royal  auhority  at 
home.  On  his  part  he  complained  that  he  was  ill  fupplied 
with  necellary  articles  by  the  admiralty,  which  was  under 
the  controul  of  the  duke  of  York.  To  prove  the  fadt,  he, 
without  particular  orders,  returned  home,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  the  5th  of  June,  and  had  addrefs  enough 
to  perfuade  the  king  to  come  and  examine  the  ftate  of  the 
fleet  with  his  own  eyes.  This  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
cavil  and  difpute,  and  obtained  the  necellary  fupplies  with- 
out any  delay,  and  a,s  he  had  fnewn  his  fpirit  by  appealing 
to  the  fenfes  of  his  majefty,  fo  he  gave  as  fignal  a  proof  of 
his  aftivity  and  enterprife,  by  carrying  the  whole  fleet 
through  the  Narrow  feas  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  appearing 
on  the  Dutch  coalt,  almoft  as  foon  as  they  had  received 
certain  intelligence  of  his  returning  to  his  own.  In  the 
following  Auguft,  however,  an  engagement  took  place  off 
the  Texel,  in  which  the  two  maritime  rivals  difplayed  all 
the  obftinate  valour  that  had  rendered  their  former  contefts 
fo  memorable  in  naval  hiftory,  and  of  which  a  full  and  moit 
interefting  account  will  be  found  in  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Admirals,  vol.  ii.  ed.  1S13.  Prince  Rupert  was  per- 
fonally  oppofed  to  De  Ruyter,  and  by  the  greateft  exer- 
tions he  difengaged  his  fquadron  from  numerous  aflailants, 
and  came  to  the  relief  of  that  of  fir  Edward  Spragge, 
which  had  loft  its  brave  commander.  ( See  Spragge.  )  The 
French  kept  aloof,  and  both  fides  claimed  the  viftory. 
This  was  the  clofe  of  prince  Rupert's  warlike  fervices. 

On  his  return  from  the  command,  the  king  exprefled 
fome  coolnefs,  which  was  owing,  not  more  to  the  arts 
of  his  highnefs's  enemies,  than  to  the  quicknefs  of  his  letter, 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  this  laft  fight,  the  contents 
of  which  a  contemporary  hiftorian  gives  in  the  following 
words.  "  In  the  midll  of  fo  many  intrigues  of  oppofition 
here  at  home,  fo  many  delays  of  his  commiffion,  fo  few 
powers  contained  in  it,  fuch  fcanty  number  of  feamen,  fo 
little  afTurance  of  divers  chief  commanders,  fuch  failure  of 
provifions  ;  fuch  want  of  ammunition,  and  all  other  necef- 
fanes,  fuch  deceit  of  navy  officers,  fuch  non-obfervance  of 
orders  at  fe3,  amongft  his  own  Englifh,  and  fo  many  mani- 
fefl  defections  of  the  French,  not  to  be  flaggered  in  his 
refolution,  nor  to  be  put  out  of  all  patience  aid  prudence 
in  afti'on,  nor  to  abate  of  his  affeftion  and  zeal  for  the 


honour  and  fervice  of  his  majelly,  the  fafe-guard  and  interefl 
of  religion  and  the  kingdom  ;  in  a  feafon  when  fo  many 
Popifh  projectors  played  a  game  under'  boa'-d,  and  above 
too  ;  will  be  an  everlafling  argument  of  his  highnefles'a 
valour  and  renown,  and  mull  needs  be  a  llrong  obligation 
upon  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  people  of  England, 
who  are  now  left  to  judge,  whether  it  was  not  a  wonderful 
good  providence  of  God,  or  one  of  the  mofl  memorable 
pieces  of  fervice  ever  done  at  fea,  to  furmount  all  thofe 
difficulties,  and  even  envy  itfelf ;  and,  after  all,  to  bring 
home  the  fleet  royal  of  England,  without  the  lofs  of  one 
man  of  war,  to  her  own  fhore  in  fafety,  in  defpite  of  all 
enemies  that  deiigned  otherwife  by  fea  and  land." 

But  the  king's  difpleafure  was  not  lalting,  and  he  was  foon 
replaced  in  his  favour.  After  this,  prince  Rupert  led  a  quiet 
and,  in  a  great  mealure,  a  retired  life,  moltly  at  Windfor 
caltle,  of  which  he  was  governor,  and  fpent  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  the  profecution  of  chemical  and  philofophical 
experiments,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  mechanic  arts,  for 
which  he  was  very  famous.  He  is  mentioned  by  foreign 
authors  with  applaufe  for  his  (kill  in  painting,  and  celebrated 
by  one  of  the  mod  judicious  of  our  own,  for  his  invention  of 
mezzo-tinto  prints,  fince  rifen,  from  their  foftnefs  and 
beauty,  into  fo  high  eileem.  He  likewife  delighted  in  making 
locks  for  fire-arms,  and  was  the  inventor  of  a  compofition 
called,  from  him,  Prince's  metal.  He  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  his  improvements  upon  gunpowder,  by 
refining  the  feveral  ingredients,  and  making  it  more  care- 
fully ;  which,  as  appears  upon  feveral  trials  reported  to  that 
learned  body,  augmented  its  force,  in  comparifon  of  ordi- 
nary powder,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  an  invention 
which,  though  too  expenfive  for  common  occafions,  deferves 
to  be  remembered,  becaufe,  in  particular  cafes,  it  may  be  of 
lingular  utility.  He  alfo  acquainted  them  with  an  engine 
he  had  contrived  for  railing  water,  and  fent  them  an  inltru- 
ment,  of  which  he  made  ufe,  to  call  any  platform  into  per- 
fpedtive,  and  for  which  they  deputed  a  feleft  committee  of 
theirmembers  toreturnhim  their  thanks.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  a  gun  for  difcharging  feveral  bullets  with  the  utmoft  fpeed, 
facility,  and  fafety,'  which  was  generally  and  juflly  admired. 
The  Royal  Society  received  likewife  from  his  highnefs  the  in- 
timation of  a  certain  method  of  blowing  up  rocks  in  mines,  and 
other  lubtcrraneous  places.  The  very  ingenious  and  indefati- 
gable Dr.  Hooke  has  preferved  another  invention  of  his  for 
making  hail-fhot  of  3I1  fizes.  He  devifed  a  particular  kind  of 
fcrew,  by  the  means  of  which,  obfervations  taken  by  a  quadrant 
at  fea  were  fecured  from  receiving  any  alteration  by  the 
unfleadinefs  of  the  obferver's  hand,  or  through  the  motion  of 
the  fhip.  It  was  faid  that  he  had  alfo,  among  other  fecrets, 
one  that  was  very  curious,  and,  if  preferved,  might  be  very 
beneficial,  which  was  that  of  melting  or  running  black  lead, 
like  a  metal,  into  a  mould,  and  reducing  it  back  again  into 
its  original  form. 

As  to  his  public  character  in  the  lalt  ten  years  of  his  life, 
it  was  that  of  a  patriot,  which  was  owing  to  the  insate  ho- 
nefly  of  his  temper,  and  not  to  his  having  any  liking  to  in- 
trigues. He  gave  indefatigable  attention  to  whatever  ap- 
peared to  him  conducive  to  the  public  good.  He  was  a 
great  promoter  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  a  principal  pro- 
teftor  of  the  Royal  African  Company  ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  before  the  tirft  Dutch  war  in  this  reign,  he  offered 
his  majefty  to  fail  with  a  fquadron  to  the  coalt  of  Guinea, 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  crown,  aflert  the  juft 
rights  of  the  company,  and  redrefs  the  injuries  done  to  the 
nation  ;  but  the  king,  unwilling  to  hazard  his  perfon  at  fuch 
a  diflance,  and  in  fo  lickly  a  climate,  though  he  received  the 
motion  kindly,  would  not  confent  to  it,  but  contented  him- 
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felf  with  taking  an  officer  of  his  recommendation  (captain 
Holmes),  under  whom  the  fqaadron  was  lent.  He  was  an 
aftive  member  of  the  council  of  trade.  It  was  owing  to  his 
folicitations,  after  being  at  great  expence,  not  only  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  value,  but  in  i  nding  fhips  thither,  that  the 
Hudfon's   Bay  Company  ,   ol  which  he  was  the 

firft  governor  appointed  by  the  charter.  In  nv  n.ory  of  him, 
a  coniiderable  opening  on  the  call  fide  of  that  bay,  in  Terra 
de  Labrador,  is  called  Rupert's  river.  In  general,  hishigh- 
nefs  was  a  great  friend  to  ieamen,  and  to  all  learned,  inge- 
nious, and  public-fpiritcd  pcrfons,  ?nd  ulFilled  them  with  his 
purfe,  as  well  as  afforded  them  his  countenance.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  patent  for  annealed  cannon,  in  a  glafs-houfe, 
and  other  undertakings  for  acquiring  or  improving  manu- 
factures, for  winch  fome  have  ceniured  him,  as  giving  en- 
couragement to  projectors.  But  furely  this  cenfure  is  very 
ill  placed,  fince,  without  iuch  patrons,  indullry  and  inge- 
nuity would  want  fupport,  and  many  ufeftil  inventions,  many 
valuable  difcoveries,  barely  emerge,  and  then  fink  again  into 
oblivion.  But  flri<£t  juftice  has  been  done  to  his  highnefs's 
many  virtues,  and  amiable  qualities,  by  abler  and  more  im- 
partial judges,  efpecially  in  that  excellent  character  of  him 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  hilltop  Sprat.  In  refpeft  to  his  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  fo  juft,  fo  beneficent,  fo  courteous,  that  his 
memory  remained  dear  to  all  who  knew  him.  This,  ob- 
ferves  Campbell,  I  fay  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  having  often 
heard  old  people  in  Berkfhire  fpeak  in  raptures  of  prince 
Rupert. 

He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Spring-Gardens,  on  the  29th  of 
November  1682,  in  his  grand  climatteric,  leaving  behind 
him  a  natural  fon,  ufually  called  Dudley  Rupert,  by  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Bard  vifcount  Bellemont,  though  ftyled 
in  his  father's  lalt  will  and  teilament  Dudley  Bard.  He 
received  the  firft  tin&ure  of  letters  at  Eton  fchool,  where 
the  gentlenefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  modefty  and  amiable- 
ncis  of  his  behaviour,  procured  him  univerfal  efteem.  His 
genius,  however,  inclining  rather  to  arms  than  ftudy,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  that  celebrated  mathematician 
fir  Jonas  Moore  at  the  Tower.  Here  he  continued  till  the 
demife  of  that  prince,  when  he  made  a  tour  into  Germany 
to  take  polleflion  of  a  confiderable  fortune  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  him.  He  was  very  kindly  received  by  the 
Palatine  family,  to  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  being  fo 
nearly  allied.  In  1686  he  made  a  campaign  in  Hungary, 
and  diftinguiuVd  himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Buda,  where  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  life,  in  the  month  of  July  or  Au- 
gult,  in  a  defperatc  attempt  made  by  fome  Englilh  gentle- 
men upon  the  fortifications  of  that  city,  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  and,  though  fo  young,  he  had  fignalized  his  courage 
in  fuch  an  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  death  was  exceed- 
ingly regretted.  Hume.  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals. 

Rupert,  in  Geography,  the  north-weflernmoft  town- 
ihipof  Bennington  county,  in  the  itate  of  Vermont,  Ame- 
rica, containing  1630  inhabitants;  20  miles  N.  of  Ben- 
nington. 

RUPERT'S  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ill  nd 
of  Dominica,  which  is  deep,  capacious,  and  fandy,  and  af- 
fords good  fhelter  from  the  winds.  It  is  the  principal  bay 
of  the  ifland,  and  011  it  is  crefted  the  town  of  Portimouth. 
N.  lat.  1 50  40'.     W.  long.  6l°  18'. 

Rupert's  Fori,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Hudfon's  bay,  in 
North  America,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on 
the  E.  fide   of  James's   bay,  between  Slade  river   N.,   and 

Nordway  river  S.      N.  lat.   510  co'.      \\  .  long.  8cr  5' 

Alfo,  a  fort  on  ths  W.  coalt  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadocs  ; 
1  mile  N.  of  Speight's  town. 
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Rupert's  Head,  a  cape  on  the  \V.  coaft  'of  the  ifland  of 
Dominica.    N.  lat.  I5°4i'.     W.  long.  6i°  19'. 

Rupert's  Ifland,  the  molt  wefterly  of  four  iflands  in  the 
(traits  of  Magellan,  forming  the  S.  fide  of  Royal  Reach  ;  3 
miles  S.  of  Paflage  Point. 

Rupert's  River,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
from  lake  M'ftaiin  into  James's  bav,  Hudfon's  bay.  N.  lat. 
51-28'.      W.  long.  780  56'. 

RUPERT'S  Drops,  lacrynw  Batavica,  a  fort  of  glafs  drops 
with  long  and  (lender  tails,  which  burlt  to  pieces  on  the 
breaking  off  thofe  tails  in  any  part,  faid  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  after  his 
name. 

The  hiltory  of  thefe  drops  is  this  :  they  were  firft  brought 
into  England  by  prince  Rupert  out  of  Germany,  and  fhewn 
to  king  Charles  II.  who  communicated  them  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  Grefham  College  ;  and  a  committee,  appointed 
on  this  occalion  by  the  fociety,  gave  the  following  account 
of  them.  They  muftbe  made  of  green  glafs  well  refined,  for 
till  the  metal,  as  the  glafs-men  call  it,  is  perfectly  refined, 
they  never  fucceed  if  made  of  it  ;  but  always  crack  and 
break  foon  after  they  are  dropped  into  the  water. 

The  beft  way  of  making  them  is  to  take  tip  fome  of  the 
metal  out  of  the  pot  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  im- 
mediately let  it  drop  into  cold  water,  and  there  lie  till  it  is 
cold.  If  the  metal  be  too  hot  when  it  is  dropped  into  the 
water,  the  bufinefs  does  not  fucceed,  but  the  drop  frofts  and 
cracks  all  over,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  the  water,  and  every 
one  that  does  not  crack  in  the  water,  but  lies  in  it  whole 
till  it  is  quite  cool,  is  fure  to  be  good.  There  is  great 
nicety  in  the  hitting  a  due  degree  of  heat  in  the  metal,  and 
the  workmen  who  beft  know  their  bufinefs  cannot  promife 
before  hand  which  (hall  fucceed,  but  often  two  fail  for  one 
that  hits  right.  Some  of  them  froft  over  the  furface  with- 
out falling  to  pieces,  and  others  break  into  pieces  before 
the  red  heat  is  quite  over,  and  that  with  a  fmall  noife  ;  others 
break  foon  after  the  red  heat  is  over  and  make  a  great 
noife,  and  fome  neither  break  nor  crack  till  they  feem  to 
be  quite  cold  ;  and  others  hold  together  while  they  arc  in 
the  water,  but  fly  to  pieces  with  a  fmart  noifevvheu  they 
are  taken  out  of  it ;  fome  do  this  on  the  inftant,  others  an 
hour  or  two  after,  and  others  will  keep  fevcral  days,  nay 
weeks,  and  at  laft  fall  to  pieces  without  being  touched. 

Thefe  drops,  thus  formed,  are  fo  hard,  that  they  will 
bear  fmart  blows  of  a  hammer,  on  the  rounded  end,  without 
breaking  ;  and  yet  if  you  grind  the  iurface,  or  break  off 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  they  will  ihatter,  with  a  loud  report,  into 
powder ;  and  in  an  exhaulted  receiver,  with  greater  impe- 
tuofity  than  in  the  open  air,  and  into  a  finer  powder,  exhi- 
biting light,  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  dark. 
But  if  the  drops  are  ground  with  powder  of  emery  and  oil, 
or  annealed  by  the  fire,  they  will  efcape  breaking. 

This  furprifing  phenomenon  is  luppofed  to  ariie  from 
hence  ;  that  while  the  glafs  is  in  fufion,  or  in  a  melted  ftate, 
the  particles  of  it  are  in  a  ftate  of  repulliou  ;  but  being 
dropped  into  cold  water,  it  fo  condenfes  the  particles  in  the 
external  parts  of  their  luperlicics,  that  they  are  thereby  re- 
duced within  the  power  of  each  other':;  attraction,  and  by 
that  means  they  form  a  fort  of  hard  cafe,  which  keeps  con- 
fined the  before-mentioned  particles  in  their  repulfive  Itate  ; 
but  when  this  outer  cafe  is  broke  by  the  breaking  off  the 
tail  of  the  drop,  the  faid  confined  particles  have  then  liberty 
to  exert  their  force,  which  they  do  byburfting  tin-  body  of 
the  drop,  and  reducing  it  to  a  very  peculiar  form  ol  powder. 
See  a  paper  on  the  phenomena  and  explication  of  thefe  glafs- 
drops,  by  Dr.  LeCat.in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvi.  \>.  175, 
&c.     See  /Inncal'mv  of  Glass. 
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RUPERTSDORF,  Hohen,  in  Geography,  a  town  of 
Aullria  ;  five  miles  S.W.  of  Zifterfdorf. 

RUPICAPRA,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  antilope.  See 
Chamois.     See  alfo  Ovis  Amman. 

RUPICHSTERADT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Berg  ;  four  miles  N.E.  of  Blankenberg. 

RUPINIA,  in  Botany,  from  rupet,  a  rock,  alluding  to 
its  place  of  growth,  is  a  name  given  in  the  Supplement  of 
Linnaeus  to  what  Forfter  had  called  Aitonia,  after  the  ce- 
lebrated curator  of  Kew  garden  ;  there  being  another  Aitonia 
in  that  fame  work.  Mr.  Dickfon  difcovered,  by  examining 
original  fpecimens,  that  Forfter's  plant  is  no  other  than 
Marchantia  hemifplxerica,  without  fructification  ;  the  fup- 
pofed  anthers  being  nothing  but  the  hairs  of  the  leaf ! 

RUPITANI,  a  name  given  to  the  Donatifts.  See  Cam- 
pit^. 

RUPOLY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  22  miles 
W.  of  Purneah. 

RUPPAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 
17  miles  S.  of  Pilfen. 

RUPPE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges  ;  eight  miles  N.  of  Neufchateau. 

RUPPEL,  a  river  of  France,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Senne,  the  Demer,  and  the  Dyle,  which  joins  the  Scheldt 
at  Rupelmonde. 

RUPPERTSGRUN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogt- 
land  ;  fix  miles  N.  of  Plauen. 

RUPFI  A,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  memory 
of  Henry  Bernard  Ruppius,  native  of  Giellen,  a  ftudent 
of  phyfic,  who  foon  gave  up  that  and  every  other  pur- 
fuit  for  botany.  Haller  characterizes  him  as  "  of  fiWt 
robuil  ftature,  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  unwearied  limbs,  a 
penetrating  genius,  and  moft  tenacious  memory."  He 
travelled  through  various  parts  of  Germany,  living  with  the 
mountain  cottagers,  difdaining  every  indulgence,  except  the 
ftudy  of  plants.  He  feems  to  have  died  at  an  early  age. 
The  firft  edition  of  the  Flora  Jenenfis,  compiled  from  his 
papers,  and  arranged  after  the  fy  Item  of  Rivinus,  which  he 
much  approved,  was  publilhed  in  17 18,  by  J.  H.  Schutte. 
Another  came  forth  in  1726;  and  a  third,  under  the  care 
of  Haller,  with  beautiful  plates,  in  1745.  Each  makes  an 
octavo  volume. — Linn.  Gen.  6S.  Schreb.  92.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  1.  717.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Hew. 
v.  1.  281.  Purfh  121.  Sm.  Fl.  Brit.  198.  Prodr.  Fl. 
Gra:c.  Sibth.  v.  1.  109.  Jufl".  19.  Lamarck  Illuitr.  t.  90. 
Grertn.  t.  84.  (Buccaferrea  ;  Mich.  Gen.  72.  t.  35.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Tetrandria  Tetragynia.  Nat  Ord.  Inundate,  Linn. 
Naiades  ;  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  none.  Stam. 
Filaments  none  ;  anthers  four,  feffile,  equal,  roundifti,  of 
two  roundiih  valve?,  burfting  tranfverfely.  Pi/1.  Germens 
four  or  five,  nearly  ovate,  crowded  clofe  together ;  ftyles 
none ;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  four  or  five, 
ovate,  oblique,  each  elevated  on  a  long  (lender  ftalk,  and 
terminated  by  the  permanent,  flat,  orbicular  ftigma. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Seeds  four,  on 
long  footftalks. 

1.  R.  maritima.  'Sea  Ruppia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  184. 
Willd.  n.  I.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  136.  Lightf. 
Scot.  124.  t.  8.  f.  1.  (Potamogiton  mantimum,  gramineis 
longioribus  fohis,  fructu  fere  umbellato  ;  Raii  Syn.  134. 
t.  6.  f.  1.  Fucus  ferulaceus  ;  Ger.  Em.  1573.  Bucca- 
ferrea maritima,  foliis  acutiflimis  ;  Mich.  Gen.  72  ;  as  well 
as  fol.  minus  acutis  ;  ibid.  t.  35.)  — Native  of  falt-water 
ditches,  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  flowering  in  July,  and 
ripening  feed  in  Auguit.  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved  it  in  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  on  the  claffic  fhore  of  Argos.     Mr.  Purlh  fays  it 


occurs  about  the  mouths  of  moft  rivers  in  America.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  agrees  with  Potamogeton  ;  fee  that 
article.  The  root  is  probably  annual.  Stems  capillary,  very 
much  branched,  clothed  with  alternate,  linear,  more  or  lefs 
pointed  leaves,  which  embrace  the  item  with  a  membranous 
unitedjlipula.  Flower-flails  axillary,  folitary,  fimple,  vari- 
able in  length,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which 
the  herb  grows,  and  often  fpiral,  accommodating  itfelf  to  any 
alteration,  that  the  flowers,  which  ftand  two  together  at  the 
top,  one  a  little  above  the  other,  may  not  be  fpoiled  by  im. 
merlion.  The  plant  is  moft  diltinguifhable  when  in  fruit,  by 
means  of  the  Angularly  ftalked,  and  as  it  were  umbellate, 
feeds.  Dillenius,  in  his  edition  of  Ray's  Synopfis,  greatly 
errs  in  reporting  that  the  flowers,  orflamens,  grow  remote 
from  the  fruit,   and  that  the  latter  appears  firft. 

Labillardiere,  in  his  account  of  the  plants  of  New 
Holland,  v.  2.  116.  t.  264,  defcribes  a  Ruppia  antarBica, 
whofe  genus  he  merely  conjectured,  having  feen  nothing  of 
the  fructification.  This  is  referred,  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly, though  likewife  from  the  habit  only,  by  Mr.  Brown, 
to  Decandolle's  genus  Caulinia ;  fee  Br.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
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RUPPIN,  New,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Middle 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  capital  of  a  county  or  circle  of 
the  fame  name,  containing  two  Lutheran  churches,  and  800 
burghers.  It  is  fituated  on  a  large  lake,  formed  by  the  river 
Rhine,  and  has  confiderable  manufactures  of  cloth.  "  Old 
Ruppin"  is  fituated  on  the  fame  lake,  oppofite  to  New 
Ruppiu  ;  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  520  55'. 
E.  long.  I2D  55'. 

RUPPOLI,  a  mountain  of  Etruria  ;  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Florence. 

RUPRECHTSHOFEN,  a  town  of  Auftria  ;  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Ips. 

RUPSTA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  ;  fix 
miles  W.  of  Linkioping. 

RUPTORIUM,  in  Surgery,  a  cauftic  applied  with  :- 
view  of  opening  an  abfeefs. 

RUPTURE.     See  Hernia. 

RupTURE-lVort,  in  Botany.     See  Herniaria. 

Although  there  be  no  foundation  for  the  virtues  afcribed  to 
this  plant,  and  implied  in  its  name  in  the  curing  of  ruptures ; 
yet  there  is  another  cafe  in  which  German  phyficians  ftrongly 
recommend  it.  It  is  in  the  diforder  of  the  eyes  which  is 
brought  on  by  reading  or  writing  by  candle-light,  or  by 
examining  nice  objects,  or  very  fine  work.  This  diftemper- 
ature  feems  to  be  properly  a  diminution  of  fight,  without 
any  apparent  caufe,  or  vifible  alteration  in  the  eye,  and  is 
probably  owing  to  a  vifcid  matter  obftructing  the  optic 
nerves,  and  preventing  a  fupply  of  their  proper  fluid.  The 
herniaria,  being  a  gentle  and  mild  attenuant,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  adapted  for  the  relief  of  this  diforder.  Gruhlman  De 
Novo  Caliginis  Remedio. 

The  author  gives  many  iaftances  of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
remedy,  and  mentions  two  methods  of  giving  it  ;  the  one  in 
powder,  and  the  other  in  tinfture :  the  former  way  is  pre- 
ferred, and  the  method  is  to  gather  the  herb  in  its  prime, 
and  powder  it  after  it  has  been  dried  in  the  fhade  ;  then  to 
fprinkle  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  of  this  powder  on  the 
bread  and  butter  ufed  for  breakfaft.  If  this  is  not  liked,  the 
tincture  is  to  be  made  with  fpirit  of  wine,  as  ltrong  as  the 
plant  will  make  it,  and  forty  drops  are  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening  in  any  liquor. 

The  diftemperature  this  is  propofed  to  cure  is  very  com- 
mon, yet  this  is  almoft  the  only  thing,  as  it  has  been  faid, 
that  has  been  prescribed  by  way  of  remedy,  and  deferves  to 
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be  fairly  tried.     But  no  modern  praftice  feems  to  warrant 
the  above-mentioned  author's  recommendation  of  it. 

RUPUTTY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in 
Bahar  ;  12  miles  E.  of  Chuprah.  N.  lat.  25°  44'.  E. 
long.  850  11'. 

RURAL,  or  Rustic,  formed  of  rus,  ruris,  country, 
fomething  that  relates  to  the  country. 

Rural  Dean,  in  the  Ancient  Church.  Sec  DeAN. 
Rural  Economy,  a  term  which  comprehends  the  amelio- 
ration and  improvement  of  the  landed  and  different  other  pro- 
perty, habits,  and  cufloms  of  a  country,  in  whatever  way 
or  by  whatever  means  of  a  rural  nature  they  may  be  capable 
of  being  accomplished,  as,  whether  in  the  laying  out,  in- 
clofing,  and  cultivating  the  ground,  or  in  the  management 
of  the  different  practices,  operations,  and  procefles  which 
have  a  relation  to  it,  or  to  its  produce,  the  regulation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  labour  which  attends  them,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  fale  of  the  different  articles  of  proviiions  which  are 
raifcd  from  it  in  the  feveral  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  provifion 
of  a  variety  of  fubitances  which  are  neceflary  for  ufe  as 
fuel,  as  well  as  for  many  other  purpofes  of  the  rural  kind. 
In  thefe  views,  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  different  forts 
of  land,  by  the  particular  modes  and  practices  of  hufbandry 
which  have  been  lately  difcovered,  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance, as  well  as  the  improved  management  in  feeding 
animals,  dairying,  and  making  a  great  number  of  other 
articles,  and  the  working  of  different  forts  of  quarries  and 
pits  for  the  raifing  of  materials  which  are  ufeful  in 
various  rural  intentions,  befidea  thofe  of  being  confumed 
as  fuel. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  works,  eftablifhments,  and 
conftruftions  which  are  partly  of  this  nature,  and  which 
contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  general  improvement 
and  advantage  of  a  country,  fuch  as  thofe  of  roads,  fo  far 
as  the  ftate,  form,  and  convenience  of  them  are  beneficial 
in  this  way  ;  the  conltruftion  of  convenient  railways  for  the 
more  ready  conveyance  of  weighty  articles  of  (late,  coal, 
and  other  kinds  of  produce  ;  the  formation  of  canals,  and 
the  widening  and  altering  of  rivers,  for  the  benefit  of  water- 
carriage  for  different  bulky  matters  ;  and  the  raifing  of 
embankments  againll  the  fea,  or  large  rivers,  for  the  better 
cultivation,  protection,  and  acquifition  of  land.  To  which 
may  be  added,  the  cltablifhing  of  fifheries  of  different  kinds, 
and  improving  the  management  of  them,  as  well  as  lome 
other  undertakings. 

The  rural  liabitn  and  practices  of  a  country,  which  are 
neceffarily  either  different  at  different  times,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  changes  which  are  always  taking  place 
in  the  circumllances  and  conditions  of  it,  or  fixed  by  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  nature  of  its  furface,  are  conftantly 
flow  in  their  progrefs  towards  the  ftate  of  amelioration 
and  perfection  ;  on  which  account,  they  and  the  indullry 
of  the  rural  population  of  a  nation  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  and  considered  in  refpeft  to  what  they  were  formerly 
at  different  periods  of  time,  what  they  are  now,  and  what 
there  is  the  probability  of  their  becoming  by  the  progrefs 
of  man  in  the  ftate  of  fociety. 

In  the  infant  date  of  a  country,  while  its  riches  and  re- 
fources  chiefly  confiil  in  the  number  of  herds  and  flocks 
which  it  can  fupport,  the  attention  and  exertion  of  the  peo- 
ple are,  for  the  molt  part,  with  much  propriety,  direi  t  >! 
to  the  rearing,  feeding,  protection,  and  management  of  thefe 
forts  of  live-flock.  Afterwards,  when  the  tillage  fyllem  be- 
comes, in  fome  meafure,  to  be  connefted  and  incorporate  d 
with  the  palloral  ftate,  there  is  a  diviiion  of  their  cares  and 
'  labours,  between  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  for  the  raifing  of 
grain,  and  the  attendance  on  their  cattle,  flocks,  and  Iherp 


flocks.  And  ultimately,  when  the  benefits  and  numerous 
advantages  of  commerce  begin  to  be  known  and  appreti- 
ated,  no  fmall  p3rt  of  them  leave  the  cattle  and  the  tillage 
plan  for  that  of  trade,  and  the  manufacturing  of  different 
kinds  of  articles  for  its  ufe  and  benefit. 

The  hiftory  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fame 
nation  at  different  periods  of  time,  furnifhes  numerous  in- 
flancesin  proof  of  thefe  progreflive  flages  of  change  in  their 
rural  ftate.  It  is  therefore  a  great  abfurdity,  as  well  as  error, 
to  ftigmatize  and  reprobate  the  cuftoms  and  practices  of  a 
people  or  country,  in  any  one  of  fuch  flages  or  changes  of 
their  rural  means,  by  the  comparifon  of  thofe  of  another,  as 
the  objeft  of  their  induftry  and  application  is  widely  different 
at  the  different  times,  and  confequently  the  tell  by  which 
they  ought  to  be  judged  of,  mull  be  equally  different. 
Thus,  the  condemnation  andreprehenlion  of  particular  modes, 
practices,  and  habits  of  the  rural  kind,  from  preconceived 
notions  peculiar  to  the  fituation  and  way  of  life  in  which  the 
perfons  have  been  themfelves  placed,  are  highly  prepofterous 
and  foolifh,  as  any  one  is  well  employed  in  purfuing  an  ufe- 
ful and  laudable  occupation  or  undertaking  with  indullry 
and  perfeverance,  whatever  the  nature  of  it  may  be,  whether 
it  be  that  of  tending  and  managing  herd;  and  flocks,  or 
that  of  conducting  fome  other  bufmefs,  practice,  or  procefs, 
each  contributing  to  the  convenience  of  the  community, 
however  different  their  engagements  may  be,  or  the  rank 
which  they  hold  in  fociety. 

The  praftice  and  cuftom  of  attending  herds  and  flocks, 
which  prevailed  in  a  certain  flage  ot  fociety  in  all  countries, 
was  more  quickly  departed  from  in  cafes  where  the  land  was 
fuitable  for  the  purpofes  of  tillage  than  in  other  inftances  ; 
but  moft  fo  on  the  fea-coafts  and  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers. 

Improvements  of  this  nature  are  always  highly  deferving 
the  attention  and  encouragement  of  the  public,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  influence  which  they  have  in  promoting 
and  bettering  the  flate  and  condition  of  fociety  ;  as  they 
may  be  faid  to  embrace  the  mtroduftion  of  whatever  is  ufe- 
ful and  advantageous,  as  well  as,  in  fome  meafure,  what  is 
ornamental,  into  a  country.  Thefe  beneficial  changes  and 
alterations  are  accomplifhed  in  a  great  variety  of  different 
ways,  and  by  a  number  of  different  methods,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  difcovery  of  new  means,  the  cultivation  of 
what  has  been  formerly  overlooked  or  neglefted,  and  by 
having  recourfc  to  fuperior  and  more  enlightened  modes  of 
management  in  the  whole.  In  this  manner  a  vafl  increafe  of 
produce  of  different  kinds,  as  well  as  of  national  wealth,  may 
be  brought  forth,  and  at  the  fame  time  much  ornamental 
effeft  and  convenience  be  produced. 

Rural  Architecture,  the  nature  of  any  fort  of  country 
building,  but  principally  thofe  of  the  farm  or  agricultural 
kind.     See  Farm. 

Rural  Artificers,  all  thofe  perfons  who  are  employed  in 
the  making  of  any  fort  of  tool,  implement,  or  machinery, 
for  the  purpofe  of  agriculture,  hufbandry,  or  any  other 
rural  art  or  bufinefs.  The  excellencies  or  defefts  of  thefe 
forts  of  workmen  depend  upon  their  ingenuity  and  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  mcchanifm  in  general,  or  their  defi- 
ciency in  both  thefe  refpefts. 

Wherever  the  conttruction  of  machinery  has  made  any 
confiderable  progrefs,  there  is  moft  commonly  a  portion  of 
the  fame  1  pint  diffufing  ltfelf  among  the  rural  artificers  of 
the  fame  neighbourhood  ;  but  where  this  lias  not  happened, 
the  contrary  is  always  the  cafe.  It  is,  however,  of"  vail  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  and  landed  intereft  in  general  to  be 
in  pofleffion  of,  or  capable  of  procuring,  ingenious  and 
intelligent    workmen    of  this  delcription,    as   the  progrcU 
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and  advancement  of  the  art   of   farming  greatly   depends 
upon  it. 

The  writer  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  of 
Middlefex  has  remarked,  that  not  only  the  common  wheel- 
wrights and  fmiths  of  that  diftnft  have  no  ideas  of  ma- 
chinery, or  the  capacity  of  executing  any  thing  from  draw- 
ings or  fpecifications  ;  but  that  the  generality  of  the  far- 
mer's labourers  are  equally  ftupid,  and  unwilling  to  execute 
their  work  in  any  way  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed. 
Hence,  it  is  contended,  the  difficulty  of  introducing  any 
thing  new  in  the  implements  or  practice  of  hufbandry  is  al- 
moft  insurmountable.  Even  the  molt  trifling  alteration,  or 
deviation  from  the  old  fyftem  or  plan,  is  refilled,  it  is  faid, 
both  by  the  artificers  and  labourers ;  and  every  poffible  ob- 
ftruction  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  farmers,  to  prevent  what 
they  deem  an  innovation  on  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  the 
place,  or  part  of  the  county  where  it  may  take  place.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  all  the  more  complex  kinds  of 
machinery,  as  it  is  ailertcd  that  it  is  abfolutely  irnpollible  to 
get  a  plough,  a  threfhing-mill  or  machine,  a  winnowing 
machine,  or  indeed  any  other  timilar  fort  of  implement  of 
hufbandry,  conltrudted  on  a  t;ood  principle  by  the  artificers 
of  this  county  ;  and  that  it  is  not  much  lefs  difficult  to  in- 
duce the  labourers  to  make  life  of  them,  when  they  aie 
brought  from  any  other  place  at  a  diftance.  Thus  the 
farmer  is  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  treading  in  the  fteps  of 
his  forefathers,  though  the  practice  may  be  at  war  with  his 
own  better  judgment  and  inclination  ;  and  many  ufeful  al- 
terations and  improvements  in  the  art  of  cultivation  re- 
tarded and  kept  back. 

But  though  there  mav  be  fome  expert,  ingenious,  and 
fenfible  mechanics  in  a  diftric\,  who  are  capable,  and  fully 
competent  to  execute  orders  for  all  kinds  of  implements  and 
machinery,  which  may  be  ufeful  or  neceflary  to  the  different 
purpofes  of  agriculture  and  hufbandry,  their  exertions  and 
labours  are  often  more  confiderably  leffened  in  utility  and 
value  than  might  be  fuppofed,  on  account  of  the  unavoid- 
able wear  and  tear  which  they  undergo,  neceffarily  fub- 
jecring  them  to  frequent  repairs,  which  are  utterly  impof- 
fible  to  be  got  done  in  any  fkilful  manner  by  the  common 
country  artificers  ;  and  the  great  inconvenience,  expence, 
and  lofs  of  time,  which  mult  be  lulkiined  by  fending  them 
for  fuch  purpofes  to  the  original  con.truclors  of  them,  who 
are  not  unfrequently  at  a  great  diftance.  This  is  another 
great  drawback  on  improvements  in  the  praclice  of  farm- 
ing- 
Mere  theoretical  cultivators,  who  have  not  experienced 
thefe  difficulties  and  ineonveniencies,  and  are  fo  frequently 
condemning  the  whole  body  of  farmers  as  obflinately  refitt- 
ing every  attempt  at  improvement  in  the  art,  often  difplay 
their  own  want  oi  knowledge  and  fuperficialncfs  on  the  (ab- 
ject, by  bellowing  that  degree  ot  reprobation  and  cenfure 
on  the  farmer,  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  his  la- 
bourers and  rural  artificers. 

The  proper  encouragement  of  good  and  expert  rural  ar- 
tificers is  confequently  a  matter  which  tends  greatly  towards 
promoting  and  bettering  the  ftate  and  condition  of  agri- 
culture, in  various  effential  points,  as  well  as  to  augment 
and  render  its  conveniencies  much  more  numerous  and 
beneficial. 

Rural  Buildings  and  Seals,  in  Gardening.  See  Re- 
treat and  Seat. 

Rural  Gates,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  are  fuch  as  are 
employed  for .  ornamenting  the  entrances  to  country  reli- 
dences,  or  other  fimilar  purpofes.  They  fhould  have  a 
form  and  conflruftion,  fo  as  in  fome  meafure  to  harmonize 
and  accord  with  the  nature  and  ftyle  of  the  refidence  to 


which  they  are  to  belong ;  the  fame  general  principles 
being,  in  fome  degree,  applicable  here  as  in  the  cafe  of 
rural  lodges.  It  is  indeed  luggefted,  that  they  both  pre- 
fent  ample  fcope  for  invention,  winch  has  been  productive 
of  two  great  evils  :  the  firfl  of  which  is,  that  too  many  de- 
(igns  of  this  nature  have  been  giver,  to  the  public  ;  and 
the  latter,  that  the  proprietors  and  other  pertons  have 
adopted,  copied,  and  executed  them,  without  any  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  fituation,  or  the  character  of  the  man- 
fion  or  refidence  to  which  they  are  to  be  affixed.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  perfon  will  require  proofs  of  this,  who  has 
feen  any  thing  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  what  relates 
to  economy  and  utility  in  gates  for  common  purpofes,  it 
may  be  feen  under  the  head  Gate. 

Rural  Lodges,  are  fuch  adorned  fmall  build.ngs  as  are 
neceflary  for  the  entrances,  or  other  parts  of  the  ap- 
proaches or  drives  of  country  refidences.  Thofe  for  the 
former,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Loudon,  fhould  be 
defigned  and  conltrudted  in  a  character  and  on  principles 
fomewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  refidence  to  which  thev 
belong  ;  while  thofe  of  the  latter,  or  for  the  drives,  fhould 
feldom  be  more  than  improved  rural  cottages,  unlef.  he  na- 
ture of  the  fituation  fhould  fuggeft  fome  peculiarity  ot  form, 
or  defcription  of  them.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  notion  of 
appropriating  a  country,  by  ttamping  all  fuch  buildin^  ,  a 
well  as  fome  others,  with  femething  which  may  denote  the 
continuation  of  the  proprietor's  eitate,  is  only  calculated  to 
gratify  the  vanity  and  olteiitation  of  fuch  perfons.  The 
truly  great,  it  is  conceived,  need  nothing  to  make  them  ap- 
pear fo  ;  and  in  the  country,  they  will  ever  be  more  affi- 
duous  to  render  themfelves  agreeable  to  their  neighbours, 
than  to  fhew  the  unfociable  difpofition  of  monopolizing 
territory.  In  regard  to  their  grounds,  it  is  fuggefted  that 
they  will  be  ready  with  Marlborough,  Argyle,  Howard, 
and  other  noble  proprietors  of  grand  refidences,  to  fay  with 
the  marquis  of  Ermeonville,  "  This,  the  farm,  only  is  fhut 
up  ;  the  three  others,  the  wood,  the  forelt,  and  the  meadow, 
are  open  to  every  body  ;  and  I  only  wifh  that  they  fhould 
think  themfelves  as  much  at  home  as  if  they  belonged  to 
them."  On  the  whole,  thofe  forts  of  buildings  fhould  al- 
ways partake  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  fituations,  and 
the  ftyles  of  building  in  the  refidences  to  which  they  are  to 
be  attached.     See  Country  Residence. 

RUREMONDE,  or  Roermond,  in  Geography,  a  town 
of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a  diltrict,,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Meufe,  late  of  Upper  Guelderland,  in 
the  Auitrian  Netherlands,  lituated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Roer  and  Meufe.  It  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the 
former  river  and  the  term  Mondt,  fignifying  mouth,  both 
expreffing  its  fituatioivat  the  Mouth  of  the  Roer.  It  was 
encompailed  with  walls  and  lix  gates  by  Otho,  furnamed 
the  Cripple,  14th  count  of  Guelderland.  In  1290  it  ob- 
tained from  Rodolphus  the  privilege  uf  coming  money  ;  and 
in  1562  it  was  created  into  a  bifhopric  by  pope  Paul  IV., 
under  the  archbifhopric  of  Malines.  The  cathedral  is  the 
only  parifh  church.  Its  magiltracy  is  compofed  of  nine 
echevins  and  two  fecretaries.  In  1665  an  accidental  tire 
deftroyed  almoft  all  the  houfes,  convents,  and  the  biihop's 
palaces.  It  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Dutch 
and  Spaniards,  in  their  civil  wars  ;  30  miles  N.  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  town  contains  3788,  and  the  canton  14,621 
inhabitant?,  on  a  territory  of  222A  kiliometres,  in  20  com- 
munes.    N.  lat.  510  12'.     E.  long.  5-  50'. 

RUREY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs :  4  miles  E.  of  Quingey. 

RUR  HOW,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dooab  ;  30  miles 
E.  of  Etaya. 
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RUS,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ;  8  miles  S.  of 
Sana. 

RUSAZUS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa, 
on  the  coall  of  Mauritania  Caelarienlis,  between  Rufubirlis 
and  Vabar,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Pliny  gives  to  this 
town  the  appellation  of  Colonia  Augufta ;  and  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  it  is  named  Rufazis  Municipium, 
and  placed  between  Iomnium  Municipium  and  Saldis  Co- 
lonia. 

RUS  BACH,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Aultria,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube,   2  miles  above  Hamburg. 

Rusbach,  Hohen,  a  town  of  Auflria ;  9  miles  N.  of 
Korn  Neuburg. 

RUSCEK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube  ;  in  which  are  20  mofques,  3  churches,  and 
a  Jews'  fynagogue.  It  is  defended  bv  a  caftle,  with  a  gar- 
rifon  ;  50  miles  E.  of  Nicopoli.  N.  lat.  530  52'.  E.  long. 
2f  lS'. 

RUSCINO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis,  the  capital  of  the  people  called  Confuarani. 
It  was  in  this  town  that  the  people  of  the  country  af- 
fembled,  to  deliberate  on  the  paflage  demanded  by  Han- 
nibal, according  to  Livy,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  24.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  according  to  Mela  ;  and  Pliny  fays,  that  it 
enjoyed  the  jus  Latinum.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Normans, 
and  its  name  is  preferved  in  Rouflillon.  In  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine,  this  town  was  marked  on  the  route  from  Narbonne 
to  Caltulo,  between  Combufta  and  Ad  Centuriones. — 
Alfo,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  according  to  Strabo, 
who  fays  that  it  had  its  fource  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  wa- 
tered a  town  of  the  fame  name.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Rufcio, 
and  places  its  mouth  between  thofe  of  the  Illiberis  and 
Atages. 

RUSCINONA,  a  port  of  Africa,  whither,  according 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  retired,  the  night  be- 
fore it  engaged  with  Scipio  near  Utica.  This  name  is  faid  to 
be  of  Phoenician  origin  ;  the  firit  part  of  it,  Rus  or  Ras,  de- 
noting cape  ;  and  the  latter,  annona,  exprefling  the  great 
quantity  of  corn  and  provitions  that  were  (hipped  off  from 
this  place.  Thefe  circumltances  lead  Shaw  to  conclude, 
that  Rulcinona  is  the  prefent  "  Porto  Farina,"  on  the  coafl 
of  Tunis,  called  by  the  inhabitants,  from  an  ancient  falt- 
work  mar  it,  "  Gar-el-Mailah,"  ;'.  e.  the  cave  of  fait. 
This  port,  efpecially  the  Cothon,  or  inward  part  of  it,  is 
lafe  in  all  accidents  of  weather,  and  opens  into  a  large  na- 
vigable pond,  formed  by  the  Majerdah  or  ancient  Bagrada, 
which  at  prelent  difcharges  itfelf  through  it,  in  its  way  to 
the  fea.  The  town  belonging  to  this  port  was  formerly 
very  confiderable. 

RUSCIUD,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  runs 
into  the  Perfian  gulf,  48  miles  W.  of  Ormus. 

RUSCUNIjE  COLONIA,  Temendfuft,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a  promontory  and  colony  of  the  ealtem  part  of 
Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Mela, 
and  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  Antonine  places  it  1^  miles 
E.  of  Icolium.      The  ruins  are  (till  vifible. 

RUSCUR1UM,  KiMridBi:  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Rufuccuro  of  the  Peutmgcrian  Tables,  now  Dellys,  formerly 
an  ancient  city,  but  at  prefent  a  (mail  town,  of  Africa,  on 
the  coalt  of  Algiers,  lituated  partly  at  the  toot  and  partly 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  high  mountain.  In  a  wall,  jult  over 
the  harbour,  is  a  (mail  niche,  with  an  image,  111  the  atti- 
tude of  a  Madonna;  but  the  features  and  drapery,  lays  \)w 
Shaw,  are  defaced. 

RUSCUS,  in  Botany,  an   ancient    name,  whole   deriva- 
tion has  been  given    up   bv  moll  authors,  as  hopch  fa.      De 
Thcis  jullly  obferves,  that   it  was  originally  Bru/cus,  and 
Vol.  XXX. 
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this  leads  him  to  the  Celtic  name  of  the  plant  in  queftion, 
Beujhelen,  equivalent  to  Box-holly,  which  is   certainly  the 

belt  explanation   that  has  ever  fallen  in  our  way. Linn. 

Gen.  534.  Schreb.  709.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  874] 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  420. 
Sm.  Fl.  Brit.  1073.  JulT.  42.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  835. 
Gairtn.  t.  16. — Clafs  and  order,  Dioccia  Triandria.  (D. 
enefia,  Linn.  D.  Monadelphia,  Willd.)  Nat.  Ord. 
Sarmentace,?,  Linn.      Afparagi,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  fix  ovate-oblong, 
rather  fpreading,  convex  leaves,  reflexed  at  the  fides.  Cor. 
Petals  none,  except  three  alternate  leaves  of  the  calyx  be 
taken  for  fuch.  Nedtary  central,  ovate  or  cylindrical,  the 
fi/.e  of  the  calyx,  hollow,  eredt,  coloured,  perforated  at 
the  fummit.  Stain.  Filaments  none  ;  anthers  three,  fpread- 
ing, feated  on  the  extremity  of  the  neftary,  connected  at 
the  bafe.     Pijl.  obfolete. 

Female,  Cal.  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  Petals  as  in  the 
male.  Nedtary  the  fame.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong- 
ovate,  concealed  within  the  nedtary  ;  ftyle  cylindrical,  the 
length  of  the  nedtary  ;  (ligma  obtufe,  projecting  out  of 
the  orifice.  Perk.  Berry  globofe,  of  three  cells.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell,  globofe. 

Obf.  There  is  one  fpecies,  R.  racemofus,  with  united 
flowers,  whofe  calyx  is  globofe,  with  fix  fegments  at  the 
mouth  only.  It  is  feldom  that  in  this  genus  and  its  allies, 
Smilax,  Tamus,  Convallaria,  Sec,  the  feeds  all  come  to  ma- 
turity.    One  of  them  commonly  fuffocates  the  reft. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  fix  leaves.  Petals  none. 
Nectary  ovate,  tubular,  bearing  the  ltamens  on  its  margin 
within. 

Female,  Calyx  and  Nedtary  like  the  male.  Stamens  none. 
Style  one.  Berry  fuperior,  of  three  cells,  feeds  originally 
two  in  each  cell. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  not  in  general  truly  fhrubby, 
but  biennial  evergreens,  with  perennial  roots.  Their  young 
{hoots  relemble  aiparagus. 

The  lubltance  of  the  herbage  is  peculiarly  hard  and 
rigid.  The  green  colour  either  dark  and  opaque,  or 
bright  and  polifhed.  Flowers  in  molt  inltanccs  borne  by 
the  leaves. 

I.  R.  aculeatus.  Prickly  Butcher's-broom.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1474.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Fl.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  560.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  fuppl.  t.  237.  Mill, 
lllultr.  t.  96.  (Rufcus;  Ger.  Em.  907.  Matth.  Valgr. 
v.  2.  555.     Camer.  Epit.  935.) 

B.  R.  laxus  ;  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  334.  (R. 
flexuofus;  Mill.  Did.  ed.  8.  n.  6.) 

Leaves  fliarply  pointed,  flowering  on  the  upper  fide, 
without  a  leaflet. — Native  of  bufliy  woody  places,  through- 
out the  middle  and  louthern  countries  of  Europe,  efpe- 
cially on  a  gravelly  or  barren  foil,  flowering  early  in 
fpring.  Not  uncommon  in  England.  The  variety  $  was 
oblerved  at  Stoke,  near  Gofport,  by  Mr.  G.  Caley,  grow- 
ing plentifully.  This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  Chclfea 
garden,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  profellor 
Martyn's  opinion,  as  to  Miller's  fynonym.  The  root  of 
this  fpecies  is  branched,  and  rather  creeping.  Plant  truly 
herbaceous,  though  lo  firm  and  rigid.  After  living  one  year 
without  flowering,  and  remaining  in  leal  all  the  u  inter,  it 
dies  down  to  the  root,  after  ripening  fruit,  in  the  following 
autumn.  Every  part  is  devoid  oi  pubefcence.  Sums  about 
two  feet  high,  round,  filiated,  branched,  rather  fpreading. 
Leaver  alternate,  fpreading  every  way,  not  quite  leilile, 
twilled,  hard,  ovate,  entire,  tipped  with  a  lharp  thorn, 
and  bearing  a  folitary  palejfourr  about  the  middle  of  their 
upper  fide,  Nefiary  purplifh.  Barry  fcarlet,  the  fize  of 
4  7  a  black 
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a  black  currant,  with  a  fweet  pulp,  enclofmg  one  or  two 
large,  fhining,  globular,  horny  or  femitranfparent  feeds. 
The  above-mentioned  variety  has  longer,  more  lax,  branches, 
and  elliptical  leaves,  tapering  at  each  end  ;  but  there  are 
many  intermediate  ftates,  which  connect  it  with  the  com- 
mon kind.  Mr.  Woodward  has  rightly  obferved,  that  the 
jtuiuer  has  a  real  flalk,  immerfed  in  the  leaf,  under  the 
cuticle.  We  would  remark,  that  the  ftriA  union  of  the 
leaves  and  the  branches,  in  this  genus,  is  like  that  of  Mofles, 
and  Ferns,  which  lalt  they  referable  further  in  mode  of 
inflorefcence,  and  exceed  them  in  firmnefs  of  texture. 

2.  R.  Hypophyllum.  Broad-leaved  Butcher's-broom. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1474.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  (Laurus 
alexandrina  et  Chamxdaphne  ;  Column.  Ecphr.  164.  t.  165. 

0.  R.  latifolius,  fruftu  in  medio  foliorum  extra  pendente  ; 
Till.  Pif.  149-     Dill.  Elth.  333.  t.  251.  f.  323. 

Leaves  flowering  on  the  under  fide,  without  a  leaflet. 
— Native  of  rather  hilly  fituations  in  Italy.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
gathered  it  alfo  on  mount  Athos,  in  fhady  woods,  and  took 
it  for  the  X»pa»3a?>jri  of  Diofcorides,  of  which  we  conceive 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  roots  are  much  like  thofe  of 
the  foregoing,  but  the  plant  is  not  branched,  and  the  leaves 
are  much  larger,  more  elliptical,  with  an  acute,  but  not 
fpinous,  point.  Each  leaf  bears,  from  the  middle  of  its 
under  fide,  a  pair  of  ftalked  pendulous_y?oiiw.;,  whofe  feg- 
ments  and  neilary  are  of  a  more  flender  form  than  in  the 
aculeatus.  Their  Jlalks  are  accompanied  at  the  bafe  by  a 
fmall  fcaly  bratlea,  but  not  by  any  acceffory  leaf,  as  in  the 
following.     The  berries  are  red. 

3.  R.  Hypoglojfum.  Double-leaved  Butcher's-broom. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1474-  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Sm.  Fl. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  955,  unpubliftied.  (Hippogloflum  Diof- 
coridis,  et  Lauro-Taxa  Plinii ;  Column.  Ecphr.  166.  Hy- 
pogloffon  ;  ibid.  t.  165.  Ax$m  aXi^x-.'ifux,  Diofc.  Sibth.) 
—Leaves  flowering  on  the  upper  fide,  under  a  leaflet. — 
Native  of  Hungary,  Italy,  mount  Athos,  and  the  borders 
of  the  Black  fea,  in  buihy,  rather  hilly  fituations.  Gerarde 
appears  to  have  cultivated  it  in  1596.  The  plant  is  kept 
in  fome  curious  gardens,  where  it  bloflbms  imperfectly  early 
in  fpring,  but  we  have  never  feen  the  berries,  which  in  Dr. 
Sibthorp's  figure  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  being  of  a 
deep  rich  fcarlet,  the  fize  of  black  currants.  The  habit 
of  this  fpecies  is  like  the  lalt,  but  the  leaves,  though  vari- 
able in  breadth,  are  commonly  narrower,  and  particularly 
diftinguiflied  by  the  fmall  leaf  on  their  dilk,  from  be- 
neath which  proceeds  a  folitary,  Italked,  pale-green  Jloioer, 
with  a  (lender,    purplifh,  curved,   furrowed  neclary.     The 

Jlems  are  fimple,  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  not  quite  erect. 

4.  R.  androgynus.  Climbing  Butcher's-broom.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1474.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4.  ( R.  latifolius, 
e  foliorum  finu  flonfer  et  baccifer  ;  Dill.  Elth.  332.  t.  250.) 
—Stem  twining,  branched.  Leaves  flowering  at  the  edge. 
— Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and  long  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  proves  a  hardy  green-houfe  plant,  flowering 
moft  part  of  the  fummer.  We  have  never  feen  this  fpecies 
in  fuch  perfection  as  in  the  celebrated  garden  of  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill  at  Upton,  where,  under  the  foitering  care 
of  his  worthy  fuccefiors,  feveral  relics  of  his  colleftion  {fill 
remain.  The  Rufcus,  trained  up  the  infide  of  the  old 
green-houfe,  to  the  height  of  many  feet,  makes  a  very 
elegant  appearance  with  its  broad,  ovate,  drooping  leaves, 
of  a  rich  (tuning  green,  from  one  of  whofe  margins  pro- 
ceeds a  copious  tuft  of  cream-coloured  flowers,  male  and 
female  on  the  fame  plant.  The  berries  are  defcribed  by 
Dillenius  nearly  the  fize  of  the  laft,  yellowifh,  and  ufually 
folitary,  one  ripe  feed  in  each. 


5.  R.  racemofus.  Alexandrian  Laurel,  or  Cluftered 
Butcher's-broom.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1474.  Willd.  n.  5. 
(Laurus  alexandrina  anguftifolia  ramoia  ;  Morif.  feet.  13. 
t.  5.  f.  4.  L.  alexandrina,  frudtu  e  fummitate  caulium 
prodeunte;  Herm.  Lugd.  Bat.  679.  t.  681.) — Stem  erecL 
branched.  Clufter  terminal.  Flowers  united. — Native  of 
Portugal,  according  to  Mr.  Aiton.  Linnceus  was  unac- 
quainted with  its  origin,  and  Willdenow  by  miftake,  it 
feems,  mentions  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  as  Dr. 
Sibthorp  did  not  obfervc  the  plant  any  where  in  his  tour, 
though  he  could  not  poflibly  have  over-looked  it  at  any 
feafon  of  the  year.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  (hrub- 
beries,  and  ruitic  gardens.  "Yhejlems  are  buihy,  from  two 
to  four  feet  high.  Leaves  feflile,  lanceolate,  twifted,  of  a 
bright  and  polifhed  green.  Flowers  in  terminal  clutters, 
pale  buff  or  cream-coloured,  the  Jlamens  and  pijlils  com- 
plete in  each  flower,  but  they  afford  no  great  quantity  of 
fruit;  except  occafionally,  in  retired  country  fituations, 
where  the  herb  grows  luxuriantly.  The  berries  are  orange- 
coloured. 

6.  R.  reticulatus.    Reticulated  Butcher's-broom.    Thunb. 

Prodr.  13.    Willd.  n.  6 "  Stem  climbing.    Leaves  ovate, 

many-ribbed,    reticulated.     Flowers    folitary,    italked." 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  R.  volubi/is.  Twining  Butcher's-broom.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  13.  Willd.  n.  7. — "  Stem  twining.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  many-ribbed." — From  the  fame  country.  We 
know  nothing  of  this  or  the  laft,  but  from  Thunberg's 
fhort  definitions. 

Miller  has  a  R.  trifoliatus,  from  Zante  and  the  Greek 
iflands,  which  profeffor  Martyn  juitly  prefers  to  Hypophyllum. 
The  fame  author  defcribes  another  fpecies,  under  the  name 
of  R.  frutefcens,  gathered  by  Houltoun  near  Carthagena. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  Jacquinia ;  probably  the  rufcifalia 
of  Linnaeus. 

Ruscus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  (lirubby 
and  under-flirubby  evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  prickly-butcher's-broom  (R.  aculeatus)  ; 
the  broad-leaved  butcher's-broom  ( R.  hypophyllum)  ;  tlie 
double-leaved  butcher's-broom  (R.  hypogloilum)  ;  the 
Alexandrian  laurel  (R.  racemofus)  ;  and  the  climbing 
butcher's-broom   (R.  androgynus). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
readily  increated  by  the  roots,  which  fend  up  numerous 
ftalks  or  fuckers,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  winter, 
or  fpring  in  open  weathet;,  and  divided  into  many  feparate 
fets,  each  forming  a  proper  plant,  though  they  need  not  be 
divided  very  fmall  unlefs  where  a  great  increafe  is  required, 
planting  the  largelt  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
the  fmalleit  in  nurfery  rows,  &c,  when  each  plant  loon  in- 
creafes  by  offsets,  and  allumes  a  bufhy  growth.  They  are 
alfo  capable  of  being  raifed  from  feeds,  but  they  often  re- 
main in  the  ground  till  the  fecond  fpring.  The  feeds  of 
the  hardy  fort  (hould  be  fown  in  any  bed  or  border  an  inch 
deep,  and  the  tender  kind  in  pots,  placed  under  ihelter  in 
cold  weather  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  a  year  old,  pricking 
them  out  in  March,  the  hardy  forts  in  nurfery-beds  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  the  tender  forts  in  pots. 

All  the  different  hardy  forts  are  proper  for  being  placed 
out  near  the  verges  of  fhrubberies,  or  any  clofe  plantations, 
as  they  thrive  under  the  drip  of  trees,  and  remain  green 
the  year  round.  But  the  laft  tender  fort  requires  the 
(helter  of  a  green-houfe  in  winter,  where  it  affords  vanety 
among  other  potted  plants  of  that  kind. 

RUSE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Romania  ;  60  miles  N.E.  of  Adrianople. 

2  RUSECK, 
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RUSECK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konigin- 
gratz  ;  two  miles  N.   of  Konigingratz. 

RUSEI,  a  town  of  Walachia,  in  the  Kodmana  ;  45 
miles  W.  of  Buchareft.  N.  lat.  440  21'.  E.  long.  24°  47'. 
RUSGUNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Ruftonium  of  Pto- 
lemy, Rulhifia  of  Mela,  and  Rufconia  of  Pliny  and  others, 
a  cape  near  Algiers,  on  the  coalt  of  Africa,  now  Temend- 
fufe,  or  Metafus,  with  a  tabled  land,  as  the  mariners  call 
a  flat  hillock  that  rifes  up  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  Turks 
have  here  a  fmall  caltle  ior  the  fecurity  of  the  adjacent 
roads,  once  the  chief  ftation  of  their  navy,  where  are  Hill 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  Cothon,  with  feveral  heaps  of  ruins 
of  the  fame  extent  with  thole  of  Tefeflad,  and  which  have 
no  lefs  contributed  to  the  fortification  of  Algiers. 

RUSH,  Benjamin,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  phyfician, 
and  profeflbr  of  the  inftitutea  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  Hiiiveriity  of  Pennfylvania,  was  born  near  Brillol,  in 
the  itate  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1745. 
His  auceltors  belonged  to  the  fociety  of  Quakers,  and 
were  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  followed  the  celebrated 
William  Penn  to  Pennlylvania,  in  the  year  16S3  :  his 
grandfather,  James  Rufli,  refided  on  his  eftate  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  died  in  the  year  1727:  his  fon,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  fubjeCt  of  thefe  memoirs,  inherited  both  his 
farm  and  his  trad--,  which  was  that  of  a  gun-fmith.  He  died 
while  Benjamin  was  yet  young.  His  widow,  a  moll  excel- 
lent woman,  upon  whom  the  education  of  young  Rufli  thus 
neceflarily  devolved,  placed  him,  at  an  early  age,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  at  Welt  Not- 
tingham, in  Chefter  county,  Pennfylvania,  by  whom  he  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  claflical  knowledge.  Dr.  Finley, 
afterwards  better  known  as  the  prefident  of  Princeton  college, 
New  Jerfey,  was  an  able  fcholar  and  faithful  teacher,  and, 
being  alfo  related  to  Mrs.  Rulh,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  young  pupil. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  affiduity  with  which  his 
education  was  directed  by  his  preceptor,  he  poflefl'ed  an 
ardent  defire  for  knowledge,  and  was  moft  unwearied  in  the 
purfuit  of  it. 

From  the  academy  of  Dr.  Finley  he  was  removed  to  the 
college  of  Princeton,  where  he  finiflied  his  claflical  educa- 
tion, and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1760, 
when  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  lixtcenth  year.  He  was 
now  left  to  choole  a  profeflion,  and  in  the  choice  which  he 
made,  he  doubtlefs  was  actuated  by  confeientious  motives. 
He  fecms  to  have  fully  known  his  own  character,  and  to 
have  formed  a  proper  ellimate  of  his  talents,  and  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  fcience  and  practice  of  medicine,  to  have 
been  defirous  of  doing  all  pollible  good  to  the  family  of 
mankind.  That  he  was  directed  by  thefe  motives,  may 
be  inferred  from  his  own  opinien  of  the  utility  of  medi- 
cine. "  So  great,"  fay:,  he,  "  are  the  bleilings  which 
mankind  derive  from  it,  that  if  every  other  argument  failed 
to  prove  the  adminillration  of  a  providence  in  human  aflairs, 
the  profeflion  of  medicine  would  be  fully  fufficient  for  that 
ptirpofe." 

He  accordingly,  foon  after  leaving  college,  placed  him. 
felf  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Redman,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who  had  defervedly  obtained  an 
extenfive  (hare  or  profeilional  bulincfs,  and  who  wasjultly 
ponfidered  an  excellent  practitioner.  With  Dr.  Redman 
young  Rufli  continued  fome  time,  zealoufly  engaged  in  the 
acquiiition  of  the  fevcral  branches  of  medicine.  At  that 
day,  however,  no  inilitution  for  the  purpofe  of  medical 
inllruction  was  ellablilhrd  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  third  for 
knowledge  being  rather  excited  than  gratified  witli  what  he 
had  learned  from  his  preceptor,  he  formed  the  refolution  of 
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goir.g  abroad  in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  thofe  advantages 
which  were  not  within  his  reach  in  his  native  country.  The 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  reputation,  and  jullly  boalted  of  its  able  profeflors,  among 
whom  were  the  elder  Munro,  the  elder  Gregory,  Dr.  Cullen 
and  Dr.  Black.  Thither  Rulh  repaired,  and  was  graduated 
M.D.  in  1768,  after  having  performed  the  ufual  collegiate 
duties  with  much  honour,  and  publifhed  his  inaugural  dif- 
fertation  "  De  Concoctione  Ciborum  in  Ventriculo."  In 
this  performance  he  candidly  acknowledged  himfelf  indebted, 
for  many  of  the  opinions  which  he  advanced,  to  his  dif- 
tinguiihed  teacher  Dr.  Cullen. 

About  the  period  of  Dr.  Rufli's  return  to  his  native 
country,  the  firft  attempt  was  made  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
organization  of  a  medical  fchool.  Lectures  on  anatomy  and 
furgery  had  indeed  been  delivered  in  that  city,  in  1763  and 

1764,  to  a  fmall  clafs  of  pupils,  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  who,  two  years  before,  had  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  he  had  completed  his  education  under  the  di- 
redtion   of  the  celebrated  Dr.    William   Hunter  j    and,  in 

1765,  Dr.  John  Morgan,  alfo,  gave  inltruftion  on  the  in- 
ftitutes  of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  phytic.  Three  years 
after  this,  the  venerable  Dr.  Kuhn,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  illultrious  Linnaeus,  and  had  preceded  Dr.  Rufli  in 
his  medical  honours  at  Edinburgh  only  one  year,  was  made 
the  profeflbr  of  botany  and  the  materia  medica.  To  this 
liit  of  teachers,  Dr.  Rufli  himfelf  was  added  as  profeflbr  of 
chemiltry,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  from  England  in 
1769.  Such  was  the  firlt  organization  of  the  medical 
college  of  Philadelphia. 

That  Dr.  Rufli  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  quali- 
fications of  a  teacher,  and  difcharged  with  exemplary  fidelity 
the  important  duties  belonging  to  the  elevated  Itation  to 
which  he  was  chofen,  the  popularity  attending  his  lectures, 
the  yearly  increafe  in  the  number  of  his  hearers,  and  the  un- 
exampled growth  of  the  college  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, bear  ample  teltimony.  Shortly  after  this  period,  he 
was  elected  a  fellow,  and  alfo  one  of  the  curators  of  the 
American  Philofophical  Society. 

While  Dr.  Rufli  was  thus  engaged  in  the  active  purfuits 
of  his  profeflion,  the  difpute  of  the  then  American  colonies 
with  Great  Britain  arofe.  Confidering  the  claims  of  the 
Britifh  government  unjuft,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  His  talents  were 
already  well  known,  and  the  fulleil  confidence  was  placed 
in  his  integrity  and  patriotifm.  The  crifis  demanded  his 
fervices;  and  in  the  year  1776  he  was  chofen  a  member  of 
congrefs  for  the  itate  of  Pennfylvania,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  with  eight  other  delegates  from  that  Itate,  he  ligned 
the  inllrument  of  independence.  Upon  the  nth  day  of 
April,  1777,  he  was  appointed  furgeon-general  of  the 
military  hofpital  in  the  middle  department.  His  colleague 
in  the  medical  fchool,  Dr.  Shippen,  on  the  fame  day  was 
appointed  director-general  of  all  the  military  hofpitals  for 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  J.  Jones  was  made 
phyfician-general  of  the  hofpital  in  the  middle  department. 
The  office  of  furgeon-general  was  not  long  held  by  Dr* 
Rum,  for  upon  the  lit  of  July,  1777,  he  was  created  phy- 
fician-general of  the  hofpital,  in  the  middle  department,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Jones. 

On  the  6th  of  February  enfuing,  Dr.  Rufli  refigned  the 
ftation  of  phyfician-general,  and  Dr.  William  Brown  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

Doctor  Rufli,  however,  Hill  continued  to  take  an  active 

part  in  the  politics  of  the  ftate  to  which  he  belonged.     The 

original  government  of  Pennfylvania  is  known  to  have  beea 

perfectly  unique  in  its  form,  and  the  conftant  fource  of  in- 
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calculable  mifchief.  The  houle  of  reprefentatives,  cliofen 
annually  by  the  people,  and  on  which  there  was  no  check, 
was  the  fole  legislative  power  ;  and  each  Succeeding  aflembly 
often  made  it  their  bulinefs  to  undo  all  that  their  predeced'ors 
had  done.  This  kind  of  government  was  juftly-reprobated 
by  Dr.  Rufh,  and  the  neceffity  and  wifdom  of  a  reformation 
in  it  were  too  apparent  not  to  be  attempted.  Dr.  Rufh,  and 
many  other  diitinguifhed  abettors  of  the  caule,  had  foon 
after  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  a  new  form  of  government 
eftablifhed  in  Pennfylvania,  by  a  general  convention  of  the 
people. 

Soon  after,  he  formed  the  refolution  of  retiring  from 
political  life,  and  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
with  increafed  ardour,  to  his  profeflion.  He  was  it  ill 
further  induced  to  this  refolution,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  (late  of  medicine  in  his  native  country  at  that  time, 
which,  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  remark,  was  in  a  very  low 
eondition.  Happy  for  medical  Science  and  the  interests  of 
humanity,  that  he  fo  early  formed  fuch  a  refolution,  and 
that  he  was  fo  iteady,  uniform,  and  indefatigable  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  it ! 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Dr.  Ruih's  life, 
from  this  time  to  its  termination,  he  may  be  considered  as 
excluiively  occupied  in  duties  pertaining  to  his  profeflion, 
and  not  unlike  another  Howard,  in  "  Surveying  the  man- 
sions of  Sorrow  and  pain,"  and  in  mitigating  and  removing 
the  diftreSSes  of  all  within  his  power.  His  biography, 
therefore,  like  that  of  moil  other  Scientific  men,  confilts 
chiefly  in  a  hiftory  of  his  profeffional  labours.  How  nu- 
merous and  important  his  Services,  as  an  author,  have  been, 
will  be  readily  Seen  from  a  brief  detail  of  his  writings,  which 
we  Shall  attempt  to  give,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

The  rirft  fruits  of  his  profeffional  labours,  as  an  author, 
was  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  Stramonium,  or  thorn 
apple;  this  appeared  in  the  year  1770,  and  was  published 
in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  American  Philofophical  Society, 
vol.  i.  The  Same  year  he  addreffed  a  letter,  on  the  ufe- 
fulneSs  of  Wort  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Huck,  of  London,  which  was  published  in  the  Medical 
Observations  and  Inquiries  of  London,  vol.  iv.  In  1774  he 
read,  before  the  Philofophical  Society,  his  interesting  In- 
quiry into  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Medicine  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  which  formed  the  fubjeft  of  an 
anniverfary  oration.  He  this  year  again  addrefled  another 
letter  to  Dr.  Huck,  containing  Some  remarks  on  Bilious 
fevers,  which  was  printed  in  the  London  Medical  Observa- 
tions and  Inquiries,  vol.  v.  To  this  Succeeded  his  Account 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Military  and  Political  Events  of  the 
American  Revolution  upon  the  Human  Body,  and  Obferva- 
tions  upon  the  DiSeaSes  of  the  Military  Hofpitals  of  the 
United  States,  which  his  Situation  in  the  army  eminently 
qualified  him  to  make.  In  1785  he  offered  to  the  Philo- 
fophical Society  of  Philadelphia  an  Inquiry  into  the  Caufe 
of  the  Increafe  of  Bilious  and  Intermitting  Fevers  in  Penn- 
fylvania, published  in  their  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  ii.  ;  and  Soon 
after,  in  quick  fucceffion,  appeared  Obfervations  on  Te- 
tanus, an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Phyfical  Caufes 
upon  the  Moral  Faculty,  Remarks  on  the  Effects  of  Ardent 
Spirits  upon  the  Body  and  Mind,  and  his  Inquiry  into  the 
CauSes  and  Cure  of  the  Pulmonary  Confumption.  About 
this  time,  alfo,  appeared  his  paper  entitled  InSormation  to 
Europeans  difpofed  to  migrate  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Great  Britain  ;  a  Subject  which  had 
already  occupied  the  attention  of  Dr.  Franklin,  but  which 
Dr.  Rufh  confidered  (till  further  deferving  notice,  on  ac- 
•:ount  of  the  important  changes  which  the  United  States  had 


lately  undergone.  To  this  paper  followed  his  Obfervations 
on  the  Population  of  Pennfylvania,  Obfervations  on  To- 
bacco, and  his  ElTay  on  the  Study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  which  was  firft  published  in  the  American 
Mufeum  of  Philadelphia.  This  laft  mentioned  paper, 
which  has  been  the  fertile  topic  of  much  animadverSion,  was, 
with  Several  other  eflays  of  Dr.  Rufh,  and  his  Eulogiums 
on  Dr.  Cullen  and  the  illuftrious  Rittenhoufe,  the  former 
delivered  in  1790,  the  latter  in  1796,  embodied  in  an  oftavo 
volume,  entitled  Eflays,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philofo- 
phical, and  published  in  1798. 

In  1 79 1,  the  medical  colleges  oS  Philadelphia,  which, 
on  account  of  certain  legislative  proceedings,  had  exilted  ai 
two  diftinft  establishments  fmce  the  year  1788,  became 
united  under  the  name  of  the  UniverSity  of  Pennfylvania  ; 
and  Dr.  Rufh  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  profeffor- 
Ship  of  the  inftitutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice.  He 
now  gave  to  the  public  his  Lectures  upon  the  Caufe  of 
Animal  Life.  The  fame  year  he  prefented  the  Philo- 
fophical Society  his  Account  of  the  Sugar  Maple  Tree  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  published  in  their  Tranfadtions, 
vol.  iii.  ;  and  in  1792,  Observations,  intended  to  favour  a 
fuppofition  that  the  Black  Colour  of  the  Negro  is  derived 
from  Leprofy  ;  publithed  in  their  Tranfaftions,  vol.  iv. 

The  year  1793  is  memorable  in  the  medical  annals  of  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  great  mortality  occafioned 
by  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  hiftory  of  that  epidemic,  which  was  pub- 
liihed  by  Dr.  Rufh  in  1794,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued, 
both  for  his  minute  and  accurate  defcription  of  the 
dlfeafe,  and  the  many  important  fafts  he  has  recorded  in  re- 
lation to  it.  It  was  comprifed  in  one  volume  odtavo,  and 
has  undergone  Several  editions,  and  been  extenSively  circu- 
lated in  the  Spanifh  and  in  the  French  languages.  About 
this  period,  alSo,  he  offered  to  the  medical  world  his  ob- 
servations on  the  Symptoms  aad  CureoS  DropSy  in  general, 
and  on  Hydrocephalus  Interims  ;  an  Account  of  the  In- 
fluenza, as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1789,  1790,  and 
I  791  ;  and  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  the  Body  and  Mind 
in  Old  Age.  In  1797  came  out  his  Obfervations  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Goat,  and  on  Hydrophobia  ;  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  the  Cholera  Infantum  ; 
Obfervations  on  Cynanche  Trachealis,  &c. 

It  is  proper  to  itate,  as  connected  with  the  literary  labour* 
of  Dr.  Rufh,  that  in  1788,  many  oS  his  medical  papers 
were  collected  together,  and  that  he  offered  them  to  the 
public  under  the  title  of  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obferva- 
tions, vol.  i.  Thefe  he,  from  time  to  time,  continued, 
embracing  moft  of  the  writings  above  enumerated,  betides 
obfervations  on  the  climate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  fomc 
others,  until  a  fifth  volume  was  completed  in  179S.  In  1801 
he  added  to  his  character  as  a  writer,  by  the  publication  of 
fix  Introductory  Lectures  to  a  courfe  of  Lectures  upon  the 
Inftitutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Pennfylvania.  In  1804  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  of  his  Medical  Inquiries,  &c.  was  printed  in  four 
volumes,  oftavo.  In  1 806  he  alfo  publifhed  a  fecond  edition 
of  his  Eflays.  In  1809,  fuch  was  the  demand  for  the 
Medical  Inquiries  and  Obfervations,  he  again  revifed  and 
enlarged  the  work  throughout,  and  enriched  the  medical 
profeflion  with  a  third  edition.  In  this  edition  he  continued 
his  Several  hiltories  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  in 
Philadelphia  from  1793  to  1809.  It  alio  contained  a  De- 
fence of  Blood-letting,  as  a  Remedy  for  certain  Dileafes  ;  a 
view  of  the  comparative  State  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia 
between  the  years  1760  and  1766,  and  the  year  1809;  an 
Inquiry  into  the  various  fources  of  the  ufual  forms  of  Sum- 
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mer  and  Autumnal  Difcafes  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
means  of  preventing  them  ;  and  the  recantation  of  his  opinion 
of  the  Contagious  nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever. 

He  now  formed  the  idea  of  felefting  fome  of  the  bed 
practical  works  for  republication  in  America,  and  in  order 
to  render  them  more  ufeful,  of  adding  to  them  inch  notes 
as  might  the  better  adapt  them  to  the  difcafes  of  his  awn 
country.  His  editions  of  Sydenham  and  of  Cleghorn  were 
publifhed  in  1809,  and  in  18 10  appeared  thofe  of  Pringle 
and  Hillary.  In  181 1  appeared  a  volume  ot  Introductory 
Lectures,  containing  thofe  he  had  formerly  publifhed,  with 
ten  others  delivered  at  different  years  before  his  clals,  and 
alfo  two  upon  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes  and  of  the  mind. 
His  work  upon  the  Difcafes  of  the  Mind,  which  had  long 
and  ardently  been  looked  for,  was  next  added  to  his  writings. 
It  appeared  towards  the  clofe  of  1812,  in  one  volume 
o&avo.  The  lall  effort  of  his  pen  was  a  letter  on  Hydro- 
phobia, containing  additional  reaions  in  fupport  of  the 
theory  he  had  formerly  advanced,  as  to  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  being  chiefly  in  the  blood-vefTels.  It  was  addreffed 
to  Dr.  Hofack,  and  written  not  many  days  before  his  fatal 
illnefs. 

While  thus  affiduoufly  engaged  in  enriching  medical 
fcience  with  the  valuable  fruits  of  his  long  and  extenfive  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  active  difcharge  of  the  practical  duties 
of  his  profefiion,  he  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of 
April,  feized  with  fymptoms  of  general  febrile  irritation, 
which  were  foon  accompanied  with  confiderable  pain  in  his 
cheft.  His  conftitution  was  naturally  delicate,  and  he  had 
acquired,  from  previous  illnefs,  a  predifpofition  to  an  affection 
of  his  lungs.  He  loll  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  by 
which  he  felt  himfelf  confiderably  relieved.  But  his  flrength 
was  not  fufficient  to  overcome  the  feverity  of  his  complaint  j 
the  beneficial  effedts  refulting  from  the  molt  fkilful  treat- 
ment were  but  of  temporary  duration.  His  difeafe  rapidly 
affumed  a  typhus  character,  attended  with  great  ilupor,  and 
adifinclination  to  converfation.  Inoihor  rcfpects,  however, 
he  retained  his  faculties,  and  the  perfect  confcioufnefs  of  his 
approaching  diflolution.  On  Monday  evening  enfuing,  after 
a  fhort  illnefs  of  five  days,  and  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age, 
he  ended  his  truly  valuable  and  exemplary  life.  His  death 
was  the  iubjeCt  of  univerfal  lamentation,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  thoufands,  who  allembled  to  bear 
tellimony  to  his  excellence. 

In  January,  1776,  he  married  Mifs  Julia  Stockton, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Stockton,  of  New  Jerfey,  a 
lady  of  an  excellent  undcritanding,  and  vvhofe  amiable  dif- 
pofition  and  cultivated  mind  eminently  qualified  her  as  the 
companion  of  Dr.  Rufh.  Thirteen  children  were  the  fruits 
of  their  marriage,  nine  of  whom  Hill  furvivc.  Two  of 
thefe  are  chofen  to  offices  of  high  refpectability  in  the 
general  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  were  no  cafy  talk  to  do  adequate  jullice  to  the  great 
talents,  the  ufeful  labours,  and  the  exemplary  character  of 
Dr.  Rufh.  From  the  preceding  (ketch,  it  is  prefumed,  fome 
idea  may  be  formed  of  his  inceffant  devotednefs  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  profefiion  of  which  he  was  fo  bright  an 
ornament.  His  merits,  as  a  practitioner,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  particular  notice  ;  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
great  refponfibility  attached  to  the  medical  character,  and 
uniformly  evinced  the  deepelt  folicitude  tor  the  recovery  of 
his  patient.  His  kindnefs  and  liberality  in  imparting  aid  to 
thofe  from  whom  no  remuneration  was  ever  to  be  expected 
were  unbounded,  and  arofe  from  the  generous  impulle  ot  his 
nature,  the  cordial  concern  he  felt  in  whatever  aflefted  the 
interefts  of  his  fellow  creatures.  His  mind  was  of  a  fupe- 
rior  order :  to  a  perception   naturally  ready  and   acute,  he 


united  a  difcriminating  judgment,  a  retentive  memory, 
which  was  greatly  improved  by  habits  of  clofe  attention,  a 
brilliant  imagination,  and  a  highly  cultivated  talte.  He 
pofleffed  a  comprehenfive  underftanding  ;  his  knowledge 
was  varied  and  profound,  and  he  eminently  excelled  in  the 
feveral  departments  of  his  profefiion.  In  his  afiiduity  and 
perfeverance  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  he  had  no 
iuperior,  and  few  equals.  Accultomed  to  conltant  and  re- 
gular exercife,  his  intellectual  powers  acquired  additional 
vigour  from  employment.  Notwithftanding  the  great  fatigue 
he  had  to  undergo  in  the  difcharge  of  the  practical  duties  of 
a  laborious  profefiion,  and  the  conftant  interruptions  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  when  engaged  in  his  purfuits  as  an 
author,  he  never  for  a  moment  abated  of  his  ardour  in  the 
caufc  of  fcience.  His  habits  of  punctuality  to  every  kind 
of  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  employed,  added  to  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  time  for  his  multifarious  occupations,  fecured 
to  him  fufficient  leifure  for  the  publication  of  thofe  works 
which  have  given  fuch  celebrity  to  his  name. 

His  writings  claim  our  attention,  both  on  account  of 
their  extent  and  their  variety.  Inftead  of  being  a  mere 
collator  of  the  opinions  of  others,  he  was  conflantly  making 
difcoveries  and  improvements  of  his  own,  and  from  the 
refults  of  his  individual  experience  and  obfervation,  added 
more  fadts  to  the  fcience  of  medicine,  than  all  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  his  native  country.  His  defcription  of  difeafes, 
for  minutenefs  and  accuracy  of  detail,  cannot  be  exceeded, 
and  may  fafely  be  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.  His 
volume  on  the  difcafes  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  it  exhibits 
the  infinitely  varied  forms  which  thofe  difeafes  exhibit,  is  a 
ltorehoufe  of  inftruftion.  Had  his  labours  been  limited 
to  thefe  fubje&s  alone,  his  character  would  defervedly  have 
been  cherifhed  by  future  ages.  His  reputation,  however, 
will  permanently  depend  upon  his  feveral  hiftories  of  the 
epidemics  of  the  United  States,  which  have  rendered  his 
name  familiar  wherever  medical  fcience  is  cultivated,  and  will 
hereafter  caufe  to  be  inferibed  upon  the  fame  imperifhable 
column  that  bears  teftimony  to  the  merits  of  Sydenham  and 
Boerhaave,  the  illuitrious  name  of  Benjamin  Rufh.  The 
refpeCt  and  confideration  which  his  publications  procured  for 
him  among  his  contemporaries,  were  fuch,  that  the  higheft 
honours  were  accumulated  upon  him  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  and  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  many  of  the  molt  diltinguifhed  literary  and 
philolophical  aflociations. 

There  are  other  qualities  which  (till  more  entitled  Dr. 
Rufh  to  our  refpedt  and  elteem.  In  private  lite,  his  dilpo- 
lition  and  deportment  were  in  the  highelt  degree  exem- 
plary. Admired  and  courted  for  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments, he  riveted  to  him  the  afteftions  of  all  who  enjoyed 
the  pleafure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance.  The  affability  of 
his  manners,  the  amiablenefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  bene- 
volence of  his  character,  were  ever  conspicuous.  He  was 
ardent  in  his  friendfhips  and  forgiving  in  his  refentments, 
and  yet  entertaining  a  due  regard  fur  himfelf  and  a  high 
fenfe  of  honour,  he  pofleffed  a  manly  independence  of.  fpirit 
which  difdained  every  tiling  mean  and  fervile.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  command  of  language,  and  always  imparted 
his  thoughts  in  a  peculiarly  impreiuve  and  eloquent  manner, 
Thofe  who  had  the  happinefs  to  experience  the  delights  of 
his  converfation,  will  long  recollect,  witli  pleafure,  his  un- 
allumiug  modelty,  and  the  rich  Itores  of  knowledge  he 
poured  forth  on  the  moil  inflruftive  topics.  Even  when  his 
opinions  were  iolicited,  they  urn  giv<  n,  not  as  the  diet. 
or  admonitions  of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  kind  advice  of  a 
friend  and  equal.  He  never  evinced  any  of  that  haughtini 
and  affectation  of  importance,  which  i'ometimes  attaches  to 
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men  of  eminence,  and  which  fo  materially  lefl'ens  the  plea- 
fures  and  comforts  of  focial  life. 

He  was  a  believer  in  Chriftianity  from  an  examination  of 
its  principles  and  the  deepeft  conviction.  The  purity  of  its 
doctrines,  and  the  excellence  of  its  precepts,  were  a  frequent 
topic  of  his  converfation  ;  its  practical  influence  upon  his 
conduct  through  life  he  often  acknowledged,  and  cherifhed 
with  a  fervent  hope  the  animating  profpects  it  affords.  His 
writings,  in  numerous  places,  bear  teftimony  to  his  Chriftian 
virtues  ;  and  in  a  manufcript  letter,  written  a  fhort  time 
previous  to  his  fatal  illnefs,  and  now  before  the  writer  of 
this  imperfect  fketch,  he  candidly  declares  that  he  had  "  ?.c- 
quired  and  received  nothing  from  the  world  which  he  fo 
highly  prized  as  the  religious  principles  he  received  from  his 
parents."  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  obferve  a  man  fo 
diltinguifhed  in  a  profeihon  in  which,  by  the  illiberal,  re- 
ligious fcepticifm  is  fuppofed  to  abound,  directing  his  talents 
to  the  maintenance  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  enforcing  of 
Chriftian  virtue.  To  inculcate  thofe  principles  which  flow 
from  the  fource  of  all  truth  and  purity,  and  to  impart  them 
as  a  legacy  to  his  children,  was  an  object  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  which  he  never  failed  to  promote  by  conftant  exhortation 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  his  own  example. 

There  is  one  particular  circumftance  in  the  character  of 
Dr.  Rufh,  which  we  cannot  permit  to  be  pafled  over  with- 
out obfervation  ;  we  allude  to  the  union,  fo  eminently  con- 
fpicuous  in  him,  of  the  eminent  practitioner,  and  the  able 
and  voluminous  writer.  But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enlarge.  The  materials  of  the  above  biographical  article 
have  been  extracted  from  the  American  Medical  and  Philo- 
fophical  Regifter,  conducted  by  Dr.  Hofack  and  Dr. 
Francis,  of  New  York;  July,  1813. 
Rush,  in  Botany.     See  Juncus. 

Rufhes  always  indicate  a  dcepifh  rich  foil,  and  they  thrive 
moft  in  land  that  is  too  wet  and  cold  for  mod  other  plants. 
It  has  been  obferved  that   plants  of  the  rufh  kind  may  be 
eafily  removed  by  preventing   the   ftagnation  of  moiihire 
near  the  furface   by  judicious  under   or    furface  draining, 
and  the  application  of  fubftances  of  the  faline  or  calcareous 
kinds,  as  afhes,  lime,  drift  from  the  roads,  and  other  fimilar 
materials.  Thefe  are  bell  made  ufe  of  in  a  dry  feafon  in  either 
the  autumn  or  fpring,  but  the  latter  is  probably  the  belt  ; 
as  thefe  abforbent  materials  will  thereby  be  made  ufe  of  at 
the  time  fuch  plants  begin  to  fhoot  and  eftablifh  themfelves, 
and  when  there  will  be   the  leaf!  danger  of  their  operation 
being  leflened  or  prevented  by  too  great  a  degree  of  moifture. 
It  has  been  ftated  by  Mr.  Kent,  that  in  naturally  coarfe 
meadows,   or   fuch  as  become  fo  in  confequence  of  rufhes 
growing  upon   them  before  they  have  been  rendered  fuffi- 
ciently  dry  by  draining,  it  forms  a  great   improvement  to 
apply  a  thin  coat  of  fand  evenly  over  the  furface  of  them  in 
the  proportion  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  common  loads.     By 
this  means  the  fward  is  rendered   much  finer,  and  a  much 
better  fort  of  herbage  brought  up,  white  clover  being  pre- 
dominant in  moit  cafes.     And  there  is  ftill  another  method, 
that,  in  particular  fituations,  may  be   more  eafy  and  conve- 
nient, and  which  has  been  found  to  quickly  deftroy  plants 
of  this  coarfe  kind  by  bringing  up  thofe  of  a  finer  defcrip- 
tion.     It  is  a  mode  that  may,  at  firft,  feem  lingular  to  thofe 
who  have  not  feen  its  fudden  and  aftonifhing  effects.     It  is 
that  of  conducting  water  over  the  furface  of  fuch  ground  ; 
but  in  this  intention  it  (hould  not  be  fuffered  to  have  the  leafl 
degree  of  ftagnation,  but  be  conveyed  off  with  as  much  ex- 
pedition as  poffible,  by  fuitable  drains  being  made.    Frequent 
cutting  over  while  in  their  young  growth  has  alfo  been 
found  ufeful  in  destroying  them. 

Another  method  of  deftroying  rufhes  is  to  fork  them  up 


clean  by  the  roots  in  July,  and  after  having  let  them  lie  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  dry,  lay  them  in  heaps  and  burn 
them  gently,  and  the  afhes  which  thefe  afford  will  be  tolerable 
manure  for  the  land  ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  their  growing 
again,  and  to  make  the  paiture  good,  the  land  fhould  be 
drained;  otherwife  there  will  be  no  deftroying  them  entirely  ; 
but  after  it  is  well  drained,  if  the  roots  are  annually  drawn 
up,  and  the  ground  kept  duly  rolled,  they  may  be  fub- 
dued.      Miller. 

Rush,  Flowering,  or  Water  Glad'iole.     See  BuTOMUS. 

Rush,  Lejfer  Flowering.     See  Scheuchzeria. 

Rush,  Round,  Black-beaded,  Marjh,  or  Bog.  See  Schoe- 
NUS. 

Rush,  Sweet.     See  Acorus. 

RvsuGra/s.      See  Scirpus. 

Rushes,  Petrified.  What  is  ufually  called  by  this  name 
is  a  kind  of  foflile  coral.  But  we  have  in  England,  alfo, 
another  not  uncommon  fubftance,  frequently  called  by  the 
fame  name  :  this  is  an  incruitation  of  fparry  matter,  in  the 
form  of  a  itony  cruft  on  the  outfides  of  real  rufhes  1  though, 
in  this  cafe,  it  is  no  real  petrifaction,  but  only  a  covering  of 
this  flone-like  matter. 

Incrultations  and  petrifactions  are  ufually  confounded 
together,  and  the  generality  of  people  do  not  attend  to  the 
diftinction,  which  is,  that  in  a  real  petrifaction,  the  Itony 
matter  penetrates  the  very  fubftance  of  the  body,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  the  petrified  wood  of  Ireland,  and  other  places  ; 
whereas,  in  thefe  incruflations  the  fubftance  itfelf  remains 
unaltered  within,  and  its  outer  part  alone  is  covered  with 
the  ftony  fubltance  ;  this  is  the  cafe  with  what  is  called  the 
petrified  mofs  at  Scarborough,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  this  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  what  we  call  fome- 
times  petrified  rufhes. 

Rush,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  Signifying  a  tuft,  clufter, 
or  a  knot  of  plants  of  the  corn  or  grafs  kind. 

Rushes  is  alfo  a  term  provincially  applied  to  the  wire 
rufh. 

Rush,  in  Geography,  a  fifhing-town  of  the  county  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  well  fituated  for  carrying  on  bufinefs  to 
advantage.  The  ling  cured  here,  of  which  much  is  exported, 
is  celebrated  for  its  fuperior  flavour.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  Irifh  fea  ;  iji  miles  N. 
by  E.  from  Dublin. 

Rush,  The,  a  fand-bank  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Ireland,  and 
county  of  Wexford,  about  four  miles  long,  and  hardly  one 
broad  ;   a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Glafscarrick  Point. 

RUSHA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Scotland. 
N.  lat.  5S0.      W.  long.  2°  20'. 

RUSHIN,  or  Castle  Rushix.     See  Castle-towv. 

RUSHWORTH,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  or 
about  the  year  1607,  lomevvhere  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland. Of  the  early  part  of  his  education  we  have  no 
account.  He  was  fome  time  a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  after  which  he  entered  himfelf  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was,  however,  more  at- 
tached to  politics  than  to  the  purfuits  of  the  profeffion,  and 
was  almoft  perpetually  an  attendant  on  the  parliament,  flar- 
chamber,  and  other  courts,  taking  notes,  in  fliort-hand,  of 
the  proceedings  at  thofe  places.  In  the  troubles  of  that 
period  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  parliamentarian  and 
prefbvterian  parties,  and  in  1640  he  was  admitted  an 
affiftant  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  He  foon  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  houfe,  and,  during  the  king's  re- 
fidence  at  York,  was  employed  to  convey  to  him  its  ad- 
dreffes  and  meflages,  on  which  occafions  he  is  faid,  even  at 
that  period,  to  have  rode  from  London  to  that  city  in  24 
hours.  For  thefe  fervices  he  was  recommended  by  the  houfe 

to 
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o  a  place  in  the  excife.     In  1643  ne  t0°k  tne  covenant,  and 
ir  Thomas  Fairfax,   to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  being 
nude  general  of  the  parliamentary  forces, appointed  Mr.  Rufh- 
jvorth  to  be  his   fecretary.      In   this  fituation   he  was  very 
tealous  and  active  in  performing  his  duties,  public  and  pri- 
vate.     In  1649  he  attended  Fairfax  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
:reated  M.  A.  as  a  member  of  Queen's  college.     When  Fair- 
fax refigned  his  comniiffioii,  Rufhworth  took  up  his  refidence 
in   London,  and   v.  as  nominated  in  1652,  by  the  houle  of 
;ommons,  one  of  the  commiilioners  to  reform  abufcs  in  the 
jommon  law.     At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  compila- 
tion of  his  "  Hiftorical  Collections,"  of  which  the  firit  part 
appeared  in  1659,  dedicated  to  Richard  Cromwell,  at  that 
time  Protector.   He  was  at  this  period  member  of  parliament 
For  Berwick-upon-Tweed.      In  1660  he  was  appointed  one 
d{  the  clerks  of  the  new  council  of  date.    After  the  Rcitora- 
tion,  he  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himlelt  with  Charles  II. 
by   prefenting   to  him   feveral  books  of  the  privy-council 
during  the  former  reign,  which  he  had  preferved  from  de- 
struction, for  which,  however,  he  probably  received  no  higher 
reward  than  that  of  thanks.     In  1667,  fir  Orlando  Bridge- 
man,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  made  him  his  fecretary,  when 
he  was  again  elected  representative  for  Berwick  in  the  par- 
liament of   1678-9,  and  the  fubfeqtient  one  held  at  Oxford. 
After   the  dillolwtion  of  the   latter,    having   always    been 
carelefs  of  his  private  aftairs,  he  fell  into  neceflitous  circum- 
ftances,    and   lived   in   great  oblcurity  in  Weitminiter,  affi- 
duoufly  employed  in  his  Collections,  of  which  he  publifhed 
the  fecond  part   in  1 680.      He  was  at   length  arretted  for 
debt,  and  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prifon,  where  he 
fpent,   in  great  wretchednefs,   the  lail  fix  years  of  his  lite. 
He  died  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  83.     He  had  feveral  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to   fir  Francis  Vane.      The 
"  Hiitorical  Collections"   of  this  author   include  private 
paffages  of  (late,  weighty  matters  of  law,  remarkable  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  &C.  and  they  commence  in  the  reign  of 
king  James,  in  the  year  161 8,  and  were  brought  down  to  I  740. 
The  third  and  fourth  parts,  printed  from  his  MSS.,  extend  to 
the  deatli  of  Charles  I.  in  1648-9.      The  whole  was  reprinted 
uniformly  in  7  volumes,  folio,  111  1721.     Ot  his  Collections, 
the  writer  in  the  Biographia  Britamuca  fays,  all  that  have 
written  on  the  Puritan  or  Prcfbyterian  fide  have  highly  ex- 
tolled,  nay  almoit  idolized    them  ;  fuch   as   C  >ke,  Rapin, 
Oldmixon,   &c.     Others,  on  the  contrary,  who   were   fa- 
vourers of  king  Charles  I.  and  kis  caufe,  condemn  them  as 
extremely  partial,  and  have  difcredited  them   as  much   as 
poffible.     But  the  perion  who  profefledly  fet  himfelf  to  op- 
pofe  them  was  John  Nalfon,  L.L.D.,  who  publifhed,   by 
command  of  king  Charles  II.,  "  An  Impartial  Collection  of 
the  great  Affairs  of  the  State,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Scotch  Rebellion  in  the  Year  1639,  to  the  Murder  of  King 
Charles  1."   &c.      Dr.  Nalfon   did  not  continue  his  hiftory 
lower  than  January  1641-2.      He  brings  four  capital  accu- 
fations  agahilt  Rulhworch,  viz.  that  he  does  not  inform  us 
whence  he  had  his  material ,  and  tin  refore  that  his  facts  do 
not  itand  upon  fuffieient  authority  ; — that  he  prints  falfe  and 
erroneous  copies  of  fome  paper    ; — that,  under  the  colour  of 
epitomizing  others,  lie  lias  not  only  ohfeured,  but,  in  many 
places,  corrupted  and  difguifed  the  fenfe  ; — and  that  he  has 
recorded  little  but  what  relates  to  the  justification  of  Chofc 
whom  he   favours,   and  their   proceedings,    omitting  what 
might  ferve  to  manifelt  the  king's  innocence.      In  a  com- 
pilation of  fuch  extent,  it  is  no  wonder  there  lhoahl  !)•■  er- 
rors, and  the  writers  of  the  "  Parliamentary  Hiftory"  have 
taken  pains  to  frame  a  long   lilt  ot    las  miftakes,  which  is 
copied  in  a  note  to  the  article   RUSUWORTH,  in  the  Biog. 
Brit. ;  they,  however,  attribute  them  rather  to  the  negligence 
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and  ignorance  of  tranferibers,  than  to  wilful  mifreprefenta- 
tion.  It  can,  however,  fcarcely  be  expected  that  a  man, 
writing  as  he  did,  fhould  be  free  from  partialities,  or  that  his 
perfonal  attachments  fhould  not  enter  into  his  work.  Be- 
fideSi  it  is  certain  that  the  firlt  part  of  his  work  was  fub- 
mitted  to  the  revifion  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  being 
too  much  occupied  to  examine  it  himfelf,  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Whitelock,  under  whom  it  underwent  various  alterations. 
Neverthelefs,  Mr.  Rufhworth  profeffes  great  impartiality  and 
faithfulnefs,  affuming  that  he  muftbe  in  poffeffion  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  ot  knowledge  and  information  for  all  the  ob- 
jects he  had  in  view  ;  and  he,  moreover,  gives  himfelf  as  an 
inllance,  that  it  is  poffible  for  a  man  to  be  of  z.  party  and  not 
partial.  The  value  of  the  "  Hiltorical  Collections"  arifes 
from  their  having  preferved  together  feveral  detached  pieces, 
which  othcrwiie  would  have  been  loft,  and  from  being  the 
fulled  compilation  during  the  period  of  which  they  treat. 
Biog.  Brit. 

RUSHY  Land,  in  Agriculture,  that  which  is  much  in- 
feftedand  troubled  with  the  growth  cfrufhes  upon  it.  Lands 
of  this  nature  and  quality  prevail  in  many  places  to  very  con- 
fiderable  extents,  which,  when  properly  reclaimed  and  ma- 
naged, conttitute  extremely  good  meadows  and  paftures. 
They  are  alfo,  in  fome  cafes,  capable  of  being  broken  up 
and  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  tillage,  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

In  many  inftances  of  this  nature,  very  great  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  a  thick  covering  of  chalk  rubbifh,  or  the 
rubbifh  of  lime-ftone  and  free-Hone  quarries,  applied  in  a 
considerably  reduced  or  powdery  ft  ate,  after  the  land  had 
been  fufficiently  freed  from  Itagnant  water  by  means  of 
pipe  or  other  kinds  of  under  draining,  as  fuch  heavy  mate- 
rials foon  fink  in  the  ground,  and  by  confolidating  it  are  the 
caufe  of  bringing  up  another  fort  of  better  plants  of  the  grafs 
kind.  When  fuch  rufhy  lands  have  once  acquired  a  certain 
itatc  and  degree  of  firmnefs  by  thefe  or  any  other  means,  they 
may  be  further  benefited  and  improved  by  rolling,  and  clofe 
feeding  down  with  Iheep  ftock,  which  Ihould  be  confined  on 
particular  portions  of  them,  in  great  numbers,  in  order  to 
infure  the  fulleft  effect  and  advantage. 

It  is  better  likewife,  where  they  are  capable  of  it,  to  let 
thefe  forts  of  lands  remain  for  fome  years  in  the  Hate  of 
pafture,  than  to  bring  them  directly  under  the  mowing  fyf- 
tem  ;  as,  in  that  way,  they  are  conllantly  advancing  to  a  more 
lolid  and  finer  liate  of  herbage,  whereas  under  the  contrary 
practice,  they  are  invariably  getting  more  open,  loofe,  and 
coarfe  in  their  produce.     See  Rusn. 

RUSIBIS  Poirrrs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  port  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cofa  and  that  of  Afama,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It  is 
called  Rutubis  Partus  by  Pliny. 

KUSICADA,  Sgigata,  a  town  of  Africa,  according  to 

Mela  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  fituated  towards  the  middle  ot 
the  gulf  of  Numidia,  about  30  miles  E.  of  Collops  Magnus. 
In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  this  town  i :  placed  in  Mauri- 
tania C:efarienfi%  upon  the  route  from  Carthage  to  Le- 
ninx,  between  Chilli  Municipiuin  and  Paratianx.  Here  are 
fome  remains  of  antiquity.      Its  ciftern    fei  ■■<    as  a  corn  ma- 

RUSICIBAR,  a  town  of  Africa,  111  Mauritania  Cicfari- 
cntis,  between  Ruflonium  and  Medunga,  •  to  Pto- 

lemy. Antonine  calls  it  Rufubbicari,  and  in  the  Peutinge- 
rian  Tables  it  is  Rufibricaii  Mat' 

RUSIN,  in  Geography,  a  town  "I  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Schlan  ;  4  miles  N.  W.  ol    Pr:  gue. 

RUSK,  Al,  a  town  of  Curdiltan  ;  18  miles  S.E.  o  f 
Amadieh. 

RUSKO, 
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RUSKO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo  ; 
6  miles  N.W.  of  Abo. 

RUSKOBAGAN,  the  Indian  name  of  Parker's  ifland 
in  Kennebeck  river. 

RUSKY,  or  Ruskybridge,  a  fmall  pod-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  where  there  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Shannon.  It  is  67  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  7  from 
Longford. 

RUSLAM  River,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
runs  into  lake  St.  Clair,  between  Point  aux  Roches  and  Belle 
river  ;  it  is  navigable  by  a  loaded  boat  fix  miles  upwards. 
The  land  on  its  banks  is  very  good,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
a  few  miles  in  afcending  it  there  is  an  Indian  fettlement. 

RUSMA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  the 
Eaftern  nations  to  the  fubftance  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
fory,  and  ufed  as  a  depilatory. 

The  Turks  call  this  fubftance  rufma,  and  the  Arabians 
nourel.  It  is  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  a  mineral  fub- 
ftance found  ready  for  ufe,  as  a  depilatory,  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  but  it  requires  a  preparation  and  an  alloy  to  give 
it  that  property.  Bellon,  who  firft  defcribed  (at  Cuta,  in 
Galatia,)  "  the  fource  cf  a  mineral  which  they  call  rufma," 
adds,  that  this  mineral  alone  cannot  be  ufed  "  till  it  has  been 
beaten  into  a  very  fine  powder,  putting  half  as  much  quick- 
lime as  rufma,  which  is  then  diluted  in  a  vefl'el  with  water." 
Thus,  the  rufma  of  Bellon  is  not  of  itfelf  a  depilatory  ;  but 
it  contains  fome  caullic  matter,  which  being  mixed  with  lime, 
gives  it  that  property.  This  prefumption  is  confirmed  by  M. 
Velmont  de  Bomare,  who,  having  received  from  Conftanti- 
nople  fome  fmall  pieces  of  mineral  rufma,  perceived,  that  on 
throwing  it  upon  hot  coals,  there  immediately  exhaled  from  it 
a  vapour,  which  gives  reafon  for  fufpefting  that  it  is  a  "  col- 
chitis"  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  arfenic.  This  mixture  is 
the  true  rufma  of  the  Turks,  and  the  nouret  of  the  Arabs. 
There  are  different  names  of  the  fame  fubftance,  or  rather 
of  the  fame  compofition.  It  is,  in  faft,  with  arfenic  or  orpi- 
ment,  mixed  with  quick-lime,  that  the  drug  for  taking  off 
the  hair  is  prepared  in  the  Egyptian  baths.  The  proportion 
is  feven  parts  of  lime  to  three  of  orpiment.  It  is  neceflary  for 
the  perfon  who  defires  to  ufe  it,  to  keep  in  a  very  warm  place, 
fuch  as  the  hot  baths  of  the  Eaft,  in  which  a  profufe  fweat 
exudes  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  mixture  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  lightly  rubbed  on  the  parts  from  which  the 
hair  is  to  be  taken  off.  After  a  few  moments,  it  will  be  feen 
if  the  hair  be  loofened  ;  it  can  then  be  plucked  out  without 
pain,  and  the  (kin  is  afterwards  wafhed  with  hot  water.  Care 
muft  be  taken,  however,  that  this  liniment  does  not  remain  on 
too  long,  becaufe  it  would  burn  the  fkin.  This  does  not 
prevent  the  hair  from  growing  again,  and  at  the  end  of  iome 
time  the  operation  muft  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Boyle  tells  us,  he  made  a  fine  powder  of  equal  parts 
of  rufma  and  quick-lime,  and  letting  them  foak  a  little  time 
in  water,  they  became  a  foft  parte,  which  he  fpread  on  the 
part  he  would  free  from  hair  ;  and  after  letting  this  pafte  he 
on  about  three  minutes,  he  wiped  it  off  with  a  wet  cloth, 
and  found  the  hair  taken  away  by  the  roots  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  part. 

RUSOER,  in  Geography.     See  Risoer. 

RUSOOLPOUR,'  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Allahabad; 
35  miles  N.  of  Gazypour. 

RUSPACH,  a  town  of  Auftria  ;  five  miles  S.  of  Son- 
neberg. 

RUSPiE,  She-ah,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of 
Africa,  on  the  gulf  of  Numidia,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
fituated  between  Achola  and  Brachodes  Exterma  ;  fix  miles 
S.  of  Achola.      Some  ruins  ftill  remain. 

RUSPEN,  in  Geography.      See  RoszWEIN. 
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RUSPINA,  Sahaleel,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  Africa,  on  the  gulf  of  Numidia,  between  Leptis  Minor 
and  Adrumettium,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It  was  fitu- 
ated on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the 
fea,  S.E.  of  Adrumettium.  It  is  known  by  fome  ancient 
remains. 

RUSPONO,  in  Commerce,  a  gold  coin  of  Tufcany, 
which  is  a  piece  of  3  fequins,  weighing  8  denari  21  grani, 
Florence  weight,  and  paffing  for  40  lire  or  60  paoli.  In 
gold  and  filver  weight,  the  pound  contains  12  ounces  ; 
the  ounce,  24  denari  or  576  grani.  This  pound  weighs 
Iioz.  2  deniers  8  grains,  French  poids  de  Marc,  or  5241 
Englifh  grains;  fo  that  ioolbs.  of  this  weight  anfwer  to 
9 libs.  Englifh  troy  weight.  The  aflay  and  value  of  the 
rufpono  are  as  follow  :  compared,  as  to  finenefs,  with  the 
Englifh  itandardof  22  carats,  and  as  to  value  with  the  mint 
price  of  gold  in  England,  /.  e.  3/.  17/.  lo\d.  per  oz. 
ftandard,  viz. 


Afla)-. 

Weight. 

Contents 

in  pure 
Gold. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

Rufpono 

Zecchiiio,  or  fequin 
Rufpono  of  Etruria 

car.  gr. 

B.   1  3l 
B.   1  3i 
B-  1  3* 

ji.  dwt.  gr. 

0  6  17$ 

0  2     j! 
0  6  17I 

grains. 
l60.8 

53-6 

161.6 

L.  s.  d. 
°9  5! 

i  8  6 

The  imprelfionj  on  the  rufpono  are  a  lily,  with  the  name 
and  title  of  the  reigning  prince,  thus  :  ferdinandus  nr. 
D.  G.  A.  A.  M.  D.  etr.  that  is,  Dei  Gratia  Arcbidux  Aujlriet, 
Magnus  Dux  Etrurite,  (Ferdinand  III.  by  the  grace  of  God, 
archduke  of  Aultria,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany)  ;  reverfe,  a 
figure  reprefenting  St.  John  the  Baptift  ;  legend,  s.  Joan- 
nes baptista.  Some  pieces,  coined  about  the  year  1738, 
bear  the  head  of  the  reigning  prince;  legend,  franciscus  hi. 
D.  G.  LOTH.  BAR.  ETM.  ET.  D.  REX  HIER.  (Francis  III.  by 
the  grace  of  God,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany,  king  of  JerufaleirO  ;  reverfe,  arms  of  the  prince  ; 
legend,  in  te  do.mixe  speravi,  (in  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I 
hoped). 

The  new  rufpono  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  bears  the 
fame  impreffions  as  above  ;  legend  in  thofe  coined  in  1803, 

LUDOVICUS  I.     V.  G.    IIISP.    INF.     REX    ETRURIJE,      (Louis  I. 

by  the  grace  of  God,  infant  of  Spain,  king  of  Etruria)  ; 
and  in  thofe  ftruck  in  1804,  CAROLUSI.  d.  c.  rex  et  m. 
aloysia  r.  rectrix,  (Charles  I.  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  Etruria,  and  Maria  Louifa  queen  regent). 

The  fequin  of  Tufcany  has  the  fame  impreffion  as  the 
rufpono. 

RUSS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftrift,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ruffe  ;  20  miles  N.W.  of  Tilfit.— Alfo,  a  fmall  ifland 
in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Nafl'au.  S. 
lat.  20  53'.     E.  long.  990  48'. 

RUSSE,  a  river  of  Prufiia,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Memmel,  which  runs  into  the  Curifch  Haff. 

RUSSELE'E,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Diarbekir  ;  58  miles  S.  of  Mofnl. 

RUSSELIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  name  from  Jac- 
quin,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Alexander  RulTel,  for  many  years 
phyfician  to  the  Englifh  faclory  at  Aleppo,  and  author  of  a 
"  Natural  Hiftory"  of  tha*  ■  ice,  publifhed  in  1756  ;  which 
was  fubfequently  re-edited  bj  his  brother,  the  late  worthy  Dr. 
Patrick  Ruffell,  fo  well  known  by  his  works  on  the  Plague, 
andon  Indian  Serpents.  (See  RussELL.)  This  original  RuJJelia 
was  neglected  by  Linnsu5  ;  but  in  the  Supplementum,  printed 
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in  17S1,  his  fon  gave  that  appellation  to  another  genus,  now 
e ftablilhed  under  the  name  of  Vahlia,  as  will  hereafter  be 
(hewn  when  we  come  to  that  article.  The  younger  Linnaeus 
appears  to  have  puzzled  himfelf  between  the  words  RuJfiTta 
and  Rouffea  ;  for  the  latter  was  what  his  father  had  intended  ; 
iee  Roussea.  The  refult  of  all  this  confufion  is,  that  Jac- 
quin's  Ruffelia  is  now  finally  reilored  to  its  due  rank. — Jacq. 
Amer.  178.  Schreb.  419.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  344. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  Epit.  373. 
Jilff.  118.  Lamarck  Illuitr.  t.  539.  —  Clafs  and  order, 
Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn. 
Scrophularix,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cat.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep, 
ovate,  concave,  acute,  taper-pointed,  creft,  fmall,  permanent 
fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent  ;  tube  cylindrical, 
fomewhat  compreffed,  ere£t,  feveral  times  longer  than  the 
calyx,  hairy  at  the  lower  fide  internally  ;  limb  two-lipped  ; 
the  upper  lip  roundifh,  fla1,  cloven,  fpreading,  refiexed  at 
thefummit;  lower  rather  the  longed,  in  three  deep,  oblong, 
obtufe,  flat,  widely  fpreading  fegments.  Slam.  FiLments 
lour,  thread-  (haped,  er  ft,  rather  fhorter  than  the  tube, 
two  of  them  longed  ;  anthi  1  s  ovate.  Pi/1-  Germen  fuperior, 
ovate;  ftyle  thread  fin  ;,ed.  ereft,  the  length  of  the  fhorter 
itamens ;  ftigma  glob'  fe,  undivided.  Perk.  Capfule  roundifh, 
beaked  with  the  permanent  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  of  two  cells 
and  two  valves,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous, 
minute. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  taper-pointed  fegments. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  emarginate  ;  lower  in  three  deep 
fegments;  tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  hairy  within. 
Sti  ;ma  globofe.  Capfule  of  two  cells,  and  two  valves, 
with  many  fmall  feeds. 

1.  R.  farmentofa.  Trailing  RufTelia.  Jacq.  Amer.  178. 
t.  113.  Willd.  n.  1.  —  Leaves  ovate,  nearly  feflile.  Stalks 
axillary,  three-flowered.  Gathered  by  Jacquin  in  woods 
and  bulhy  places  about  the  Havannah.  Theftenih  Ihrubby, 
u  ith  numerous  long,  weak,  fquare,  fmooth,  leaty  branches, 
fupporting  themfelves  againft  the  neighbouring  bullies,  and 
pendulous  at  the  ends.  J, eaves  oppolite,  on  very  fhort 
ftalks,  ovate,  acute,  ferratcd  ;  rather  hairy  on  the  margin 
and  upper  furface  ;  fmooth  at  the  back.  Flowers  about  an 
inch  long,  inodorous,  of  a  fine  red,  growing  two  or  three 
together  on  axillary  ftalks,  not  fo  long  as  the  leaves.  The 
partitions  of  the  capfule,  being  formed  of  the  indexed  valves, 
probably  feparate  from  the  central  column  as  the  fruit 
ripens,  and  led  Jacquin  to  defcribe  the  capfule  as  of  one 
cell.      The  fame  thing  is  obfervable  in  Vcrbafcum. 

2.  R.  rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  Rullelia.  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  5.  9.  t.  415. — Leaves  feflile,  heart-fliaped,  roundifh. 
Chillers  many-flowered,  axillary  and  terminal,  in  pairs. 
Gathered  by  Louis  Nee,  near  Acapulco,  flowering  and 
feeding  in  February,  March,  and  April.  The Jlem  is  ereft, 
fimibbv,  four  feet  high,  with  obfeurely  quadrangular, 
downy  branches.  heaves,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
almoft  orbicular,  though  fomewhat  pointed,  reticulated  with 
veins,  downy,  efpecially  when  young,  broadly  icrrated. 
Plowtrt  leaner,  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  in  twin  clujlcrs, 
with  fmall  Iratleas  under  each  pair  of  partial  (talks.  Central 
column  of  the  capfule  hairy.     Seeds  minute,  black.      Cavan. 

3.  R.  multiflora.  Many-flowered  Rullelia.  Sims  in 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1528. —  Leave-,  ovate,  pointed,  (talked. 
Chiller  terminal,  whorled,  compound  ;  the  ftalks  cymofe. 
Found  by  Mr.  Cowan,  in  the  mountainous  tract  of  South 
America,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Lambert 
raifed  the  plant  from  feed,  and  it  flowered  in  his  Hove  at 
Bovton  in  the  autumn  of  181  2.     The  flews  and  branches  arc 
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weak  and  trailing,  as  in  the  firfl  fpecics  ;  but  the  leaves  are 
larger,  and  the  jloiuers  much  more  numerous,  compofing 
denfe  whorled  clujlcrs  at  the  end>of  each  branch.  Corolla 
fcarlet,  about  the  fize  of  R.  farmentofa,  but  the  points  of 
the  calyx  are  longer. 

RUSSELL,  Lord  William,  in  Biography,  a  diftin- 
guiflied  patriot  and  martyr  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  was  the 
third  fon  of  William,  the  firft  duke  of  Bedford,  by  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Somerfet.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1641, 
and  was  brought  up  in  thofe  principles  of  liberty  of  which  hi* 
father  was  an  affertor,  and  which  are  congenial  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  Englilh  constitution.  Being  in  the  fervour  of  youth 
at  the  time  of  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  joined  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  ccurt  ;  till  his  marriage  in  1667,  with  Rachel, 
fecond  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
reclaimed  him  from  any  irregularities  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  from  this  time  he  bore  a  molt  unblemifhed  chara&er. 
In  four  parliaments  he  reprefented  the  county  of  Bedford, 
highly  efteemed  for  his  patriotifm  and  independent  fpirit. 
He  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Whig 
party. 

"Apolitical  intrigue  of  this  period,"  fays  one  of  his 
lordlhip's  biographers,  "  has  brought  an  imputation  on  his 
memory,  from  which  different  methods  have  been  taken  to 
clear  it.  Charles  II.,  one  of  the  mod  profligate  of  public 
characters,  had  been  exafperated  againft  the  court  of  France, 
by  the  withdrawing,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  York's  daughter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  that 
penfion  which  he  had  hitherto  been  mean  enough  to  receive, 
and  he  appeared  defirous  of  joining  the  continental  confede- 
racy againft  Lewis  XIV.  A  French  war  being  alway9  po- 
pular in  England,  the  parliament  voted  a  large  fupply  of 
men  and  money  for  the  purpofe.  The  patriots,  however, 
knowing  that  Charles  was  not  to  be  milled,  and  being  at 
the  fame  time  full  of  alarms  refpe&ing  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  were  very  unwilling  to  give  him  the  difpotal  of  an 
army,  which  might  as  probably  be  employed  againft  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  as  againft  France.  In  this  point, 
therefore,  their  withes  coincided  with  thofe  of  Lewi6,  in 
railing  an  oppofition  to  the  meafurcs  of  the  Englifh  court  : 
and  by  means  of  a  M.  de  Kouvigny,  who  was  a  relation  of 
lady  Rufl'ell,  they  intrigued  with  Barillon,  the  French  am- 
bafl'ador  in  England.  From  that  minilter's  private  difpatehes, 
fir  John  Dalrymple  copied,  and  publilhcd  in  his  ■  Memoirs 
of  Great  Britain,'  his  negotiations  on  this  head,  and  alfo  a 
lift  of  members  of  parliament  whom  he  had  actually  bribed." 
Lord  W.  Ruffell  is  not  charged  with  being  one  of  the  number 
bribed  ;  he  and  lord  Hollis,  it  is  affertcd,  politively  refufed 
to  accept  of  money.  There  feems,  however,  little  reafon 
to  doubt  that  he  took  a  part  in  the  intrigue.  His  in- 
tentions, no  doubt,  were  perfectly  upright  :  he  was  zea- 
loufly  inclined  to  defend  the  Proteftant  intcrelt,  which  he 
faw  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  he  hoped,  by  tin.*  courfe 
which  was  now  taken,  the  blow  might  be  warded  off.  To 
his  good  intentions,  therefore,  his  biographers  mull  appeal 
for  the  jullification  of  a  ftcp  confeffedly  of  a  fufpicious  na- 
ture, and  not  confident  with  correct  policy. 

In  the  year  1679,  tnc  k'ng  found  it  expedient  to  ingrati- 
ate himfelf  with  the  Whigs,  by  the  appointment  of  a  new 
privy  council,  of  which  lord  Shaftelbury  was  prclident,  and 
lord  William  Ruffell  was  a  member.  They  foon  found  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  the  king's  confidence,  who  engaged  in 
foiue  important  meafures  without  their  concurrence,  amonf; 
which  waa  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  feveral  of  them 
religned,  and  lord  Rullell  among  the  number.  His  fenfe  oi" 
the  danger  to  the  Proteftant  religion  from  a  Catholic  fucceflbr, 
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induced  him  to  take  a  mod  decifive  part  in  the  attempt  for  the 
exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York.  He  went  publicly  to 
Weftminfter-hall,  and  at  the  court  of  king's  bench  prefented 
the  duke  as  a  recufant :  this  was  in  June  1680,  and  in  the 
following  November,  he  carried  up  the  Exclufion-bill  to  the 
houfe  of  lords,  at  the  head  of  2CO  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons.  The  lead  which  he  took  in  this  matter,  as  it 
was  highly  difpleafing  to  the  court,  fo  it  carried  a  great  in- 
fluence with  the  public,  he  being  a  perfon  of  high  reputa- 
tion for  integrity,  a  man  of  very  great  fortune,  and  wholly 
dellitute  of  private  ambition.  The  king  diffolved  the  parlia- 
ment, and  feemed  determined  to  govern  without  one.  Ar- 
bitrary principles  were  openly  avowed  by  the  friends  of  the 
king,  and  the  caufe  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  was  brought 
into  the  greateft  hazard. 

This  ft  ate  of  affairs  infpired  defperate  councils  into  forne 
of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  a  confpiracy  was  formed  for  an  in- 
furrection,  conducted  by  a  council,  confiding  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  lords  RufTell,  Effex,  and  Howard,  Alger- 
non Sydney,  and  Hampden,  who  were  to  act  in  conceit  with 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  Scotch  malcontents.  Among 
thefe  leaders  different  defigns  prevailed  ;  but  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  fubject  of  this  article  had  no  other  views  than  to 
procure  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne, 
and  a  redrefs  of  grievances.  While  thefe  fchemes  were  agi- 
tating, a  minor  plot  was  laid  by  fome  inferior  conlpirators, 
which  confiftcd  of  a  plan  for  afTaffmating  the  king  on  his 
return  from  Newmarket,  at  a  farm  called  the  Rye-houfe, 
and  which  has  given  name  to  this  plot.  Although  it  is 
known  that  this  confpiracy  was  entirely  apart  from  the 
fcheme  of  an  infurrection,  yet  two  of  the  perfons  engaged 
in  the  Rye-houfe  plot  had  accefs  to  fome  of  the  leaders  in 
the  other  plan,  and  the  detection  of  the  one  plot,  led  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  other,  and  orders  were  inltantly  iffued  for 
the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  engaged  in  it.  Lord  William 
RufTell  was  in  confequence  committed  -to  the  Tower,  and 
after  fome  of  the  Rye-houfe  confpirators  had  been  condemned 
and  executed,  and  the  nation  was  fully  imprefled  with  horror 
of  a  plot  fuppofed  to  be  connected  throughout  with  a  defign  of 
affafTination,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  July  1683.  A  jury 
of  zealous  royalifts  was  packed  for  the  purpofe  of  convicting 
the  prifoner  :  in  the  indictment,  the  noble  lord  was  charged 
with  the  treafonable  purpofe  of  killing  the  king,  which  was 
made  an  inference  from  his  being  engaged  in  a  plan  of  infur- 
rection. "  On  the  whole,"  fays  H time,  "  having  defcribed 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  produced  on  the  trial,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly proved,  that  the  infurrection  had  been  deliberated 
on  by  the  prifoner,  and  fully  refolved  ;  the  furprifal  of  the 
guards  deliberated  on,  but  not  fully  refolved,  and  that  an 
affaifination  had  not  been  once  mentioned  or  imagined  by 
him.  So  far  the  matter  of  fact  feems  certain  :  but  ft  ill, 
with  regard  to  the  law,  there  remained  a  difficulty,  and  that 
an  important  one.  The  Englifh  laws  of  treafon,  both  in 
the  manner  of  defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof  required, 
are  the  mildeft  and  moft  indulgent,  and  confequently  the 
molt  equitable,  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  The  two 
chief  fpecies  of  treafon  contained  in  the  ftatute  of  Edw.  III. 
ire  the  compafling  and  intending  of  the  king's  death, 
md  the  actually  laying  of  war  againft  him  ;  and  by  the 
law  of  Mary,  the  crime  mutt  be  proved  by  the  concurring 
teftimony  of  two  witneffes,  to  fome  overt  act,  tending  to 
thefe  purpofes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  defirous  of 
paying  court  to  the  fovereign,  partly  convinced  of  ill  con- 
sequences which  might  attend  fuch  narrow  limitations,  had 
introduced  a  greater  latitude,  both  in  the  proof  and  definition 
of  the  crime.     It  was  not   required  that  tbe  two  witnefles 


fhould  teftify  the  fame  precife  overt  act.  It  was  fuflicieut 
that  they  both  teftified  fome  overt  act  of  the  fame  treafon  ; 
and  ttiough  this  evafion  may  feem  a  fubtilty,  it  had  long 
prevailed  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  had  at  laft  been 
folemnly  fixed  by  parliament  at  the  trial  of  lord  Strafford. 
The  lawyers  had  ufed  the  fame  freedom  with  the  law  of 
Edward  III.  They  had  obferved,  that,  by  that  ftatute,  if 
a  man  fhould  enter  into  a  confpiracy  for  a  rebellion,  (hould 
even  fix  a  correfpondence  with  foreign  powers  for  that  pur- 
pofe, fhould  provide  arms  and  money,  yet,  if  he  were  de- 
tected, and  no  rebellion  enfued,  he  could  not  be  tried  for 
treafon.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  which  it  had  been 
better  to  remedy  by  a  new  law,  they  had  commonly  laid 
their  indictment  for  intending  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  that  other 
intention.  But  though  this  form  of  indictment  and  trial  was 
very  frequent,  and  many  perfons  had  been  convicted  and  ex- 
ecuted upon  it,  it  was  unqueftionably  irregular,  and  plainly 
confounded,  by  a  fophifm,  two  fpecies  of  treafon,  which 
the  ftatute  not  only  had  diftinguifhed,  but  meant  accurately 
to  diftinguifh.  What  made  this  refinement  more  exception- 
able was,  that  a  hw  had  paffed  foon  after  the  Reftoration  ;  in 
which  the  confulting  or  the  intending  of  a  rebellion  was, 
during  Charles's  life-time,  declared  treafon,  and  it  was 
required,  that  the  profecution  fhould  be  commenced 
within  fix  months  after  the  crime  was  committed.  Lord 
Ruffell's  crime  fell  within  the  ftatute  of  Charles  II., 
but  the  facts  fworn  to  by  two  witnefles,  were  beyond 
the  fix  months  required  by  law,  and  to  the  other  facts 
there  was  only  a  fingle  witnefs,  and  he  an  accomplice. 
Lord  RufTell  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  defired  to  have 
the  point  argued  by  counfel.  The  chief  juftice  told  him, 
that  could  not  be  granted,  unlefs  he  previoufly  confeffed 
the  facts  charged  upon  him."  The  artificial  confounding 
of  two  fpecies  of  treafon,  though  a  practice  fupported  by 
many  precedents,  is  the  chief,  but  not  the  only,  hardfhip 
of  which  the  noble  lord  had  to  complain  on  his  trial.  His 
defence  was  feeble,  contenting  himfelf  with  protefting  that 
he  never  had  entertained  any  defign  againft  the  life  of  the 
king.  The  jury,  after  a  very  fhort  deliberation,  found  the 
prifoner  guilty.  Such  a  victim  was  too  defirable  to  the 
court,  and  too  agreeable  to  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the 
duke  of  York,  for  him  to  expect  the  royal  mercy  ;  and 
though  his  father,  whofe  only  fon  he  now  was,  offered  a 
large  fum,  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to  the  duchefs  of 
Portfinouth,  for  his  life  ;  and  his  excellent  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  moft  diftinguifhed  royalift,  implored  forgivenefs  in 
the  moft  pathetic  manner,  his  doom  was  irrevocable,  and 
he  obtained  the  remiflion  only  of  the  moft  ignominious  part 
of  the  fentence.  After  his  fentence,  he  was  attended  by 
Tillotfon  and  Burnet,  who,  though  afterwards  favourers 
of  the  revolution,  now  urged  upon  the  noble  victim  an  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  doctrine  of  non-refiftance.  This  point, 
however,  he  was  too  firm  and  heneft  to  concede,  though  a 
declaration  to  that  purpofe  offered  the  only  chance  of  a 
pardon.  It  was  not  quite  creditable  to  the  noblenefs  of  his 
nature,  that  he  (hould  condefcend,  even  to  fave  his  life,  to 
write  a  petitionary  and  rather  humiliating  letter  to  the  duke 
of  York,  promifing  to  forbear  all  future  oppofition  to  him, 
fhould  his  life  be  fpared.  He  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
king,  which  was  not  to  be  delivered  to  him  till  after  his 
death  :  this,  though  fubmiffive,  was  not  at  all  abject.  It 
is  almoft  certain  he  inuft  have  taken  thefe  fteps  in  com- 
pliance with  the  folicitations  of  his  friends,  rather  than  from 
the  defire  of  faving  his  own  life  ;  for  he  refufed  the  generous 
offer  of  lord  Cavendifh  to  favour  his  efcape,  by  changing 
4  clothe* 
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clothes  with  him  in  prifon  ;  and  he  alfo  declined  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  propofal  of  furrendcring  himfelf,  fhould 
lord  Wdliam  Ruflell  think  it  might  contribute  to  his  fafety. 
"  It  will  be  no  advantage  to  me,"  he  faid,  "  to  have  my 
friends  die  with  me."  Conjugal  affection  was  the  feeling 
that  clung  clofeft  to  his  heart  ;  and  when  he  had  taken  his 
laft  farewel  of  his  wife,  he  faid,  "  The  bitternefs  of  death 
is  now  over."  He  fuffered  the  fentence  of  his  judges  with 
refignation  and  compofure.  Some  of  his  expreflions  imply 
much  good  humour  in  this  laft  extremity.  The  day  before 
his  execution  he  was  feized  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nofc  : 
"  I  (hall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert  this  diftemper,"  faid 
he  to  Burnet,  who  was  prefent ;  "  that  will  be  done  to- 
morrow." A  little  before  the  fheriffs  conducted  him  to 
his  carriage,  that  was  to  convey  him  to  the  fcaffold,  he 
wound  up  his  watch,  "  Now  I  have  done,"  faid  he,  "  with 
time,  and  henceforth  muft  think  folely  of  eternity." 

The  execution  was  performed  July  21ft,  not  on  Tower -hill, 
the  common  place  of  execution  for  men  of  high  rank,  but  in 
Linceln's-Inn-Fields,  in  order  that  the  citizens  might  be 
humbled  by  the  fpectacle  of  their  once  triumphant  leader, 
carried  in  his  coach  through  the  city  ;  a  device  which,  like 
molt  others  of  the  kind,  produced  an  effect  contrary  to 
what  was  intended.  The  multitude  imagined  they  beheld 
virtue  and  liberty  fitting  by  his  fide.  As  he  was  the  moil 
popular  among  his  own  party,  fo  was  he  the  leaft  obnoxious 
to  the  oppofite  faction  ;  and  his  melancholy  fate  united 
every  heart,  fenfible  of  humanity,  in  a  tender  companion  for 
him.  Without  the  leaft  change  ol  countenance,  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  at  two  (trokes  it  was  fevered  from 
his  body.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  only  42  years 
of  age.  To  his  character  for  probity,  lincerity,  and  private 
worth,  even  the  enemies  to  his  public  principles  bear  tciti- 
mony.  Of  his  underftanding,  bifhop  Burnet  fays  "  that  he 
was  flow,  and  of  little  difcourfe,  and  had  a  true  judgment, 
when  he  confidered  things  at  his  own  leifure."  At  Wooburn 
Abbey  is  preferved,  in  gold  letters,  the  fpeech  of  lord 
Ruflell  to  the  fheriffs,  together  with  the  paper  delivered  by 
his  lordfhip  to  them  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Mr.  Calamy,  in  fpeaking  of  lord  Ruflell,  fays,  "  that 
an  age  would  not  repair  the  lols  to  the  nation,  and  whofe 
name  fhould  never  be  mentioned  by  Englilhmen  without 
Angular  refpect."  He  palled  through  and  left  this  world, 
with  as  great  and  general  a  reputation  as  any  one  of  the 
age,  and  his  memory  will  be  had  in  grateful  and  everlaftillg 
remembrance.  Honour  and  friendfllip  attended  lord  Ruflell 
beyond  the  grave.  Lord  Cavendilh  married  his  cldeft  fon 
to  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  deceafed,  his  murdered  friend  ; 
for  fo  the  deed  was  defcribed  in  the  aft  of  1 688-9,  for  re- 
verling  the  attainder.  The  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  fame 
time,  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  who  were  the  ad- 
vifers  and  promoters  of  the  murder  of  lord  Ruflell.  In 
May  1694  his  tather,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  was  created  mar- 
quis of  Taviltock  and  duke  of  Bedford;  and  the  rcafons 
for  bellowing  thefe  honours  upon  him  are  in  part  as  follow  : 
"  That  this  was  not  the  leaft,  that  he  was  the  father  to  lord 
Ruflell,  the  ornament  of  his  age,  whofe  great  merits  if  was 
not  enough  to  tranfmit  by  hiftory  to  pollerity,  but  they 
(the  king  ?nd  queen)  were  willing  to  record  them  in  their 
royal  patent,  to  remain  in  the  family  as  a  monument  con- 
fecrated  to  his  confummate  virtue,  whofe  name  could  never 
be  forgotten,  fo  long  as  men  preferved  any  elleera  for  fanc- 
tity  of  manners,  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  a  love  to  their 
country,  conltant  even  to  death.  Therefore,  to  folace  his 
excellent  father  for  fo  great  a  lofs,  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  fo  noble  a  fon,  and  to  excite  his  worthy  grandfon,  the 


heir  of  fuch  mighty  hopes,  more  cheerfully  to  emulate  and 
follow  the  example  of  his  illullrious  father,  they 'entailed 
this  high  dignity  upon  the  earl  and  his  pofterity." 

Rusmel,  Lady  Rachel,  the  worthy  wife  of  the  fubjcil 
of  the  foregoing  article,  diltinguifhed  herfelf  equally  by  the 
affectionate  zeal  with  which  (he  ferved  her  hulband,  and  by 
the  magnanimity  with  which  (he  bore  her  lofs,  and  the  re- 
verence (he  cheriflied  for  his  memory.  Upon  his  trial,  (lie 
accompanied  him  into  court ;  and  when  he  was  refilled  a 
counfel,  and  permitted  only  to  employ  an  amanuenfis,  ihe 
flood  forth  as  that  afliftant,  exciting  the  fympathy  and  ad- 
miration of  all  the  fpeclators.  After  his  death,  (he  wrote 
an  affecting  letter  to  the  king,  affcrting  that  the  paper  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  fheriffs  was  of  his  own  compofition, 
and  not  dictated  by  any  other  perfon,  as  had  been  fufpected. 
She  was  the  faithful  guardian  of  her  hufband's  fame.  A 
few  days  after  the  defeat  and  deatli  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, with  whom  lord  Ruflell  had  an  intimate  connec- 
tion, (he  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  for  declaring  her 
convidtion  that  his  grace's  late  attempt  was  a  new  project, 
and  not  at  all  depending  on  any  former  defign,  if  there  was 
any  real  one,  which,  (he  faid,  (he  was  fatisfied,  was  no  more 
than  her  lord  admitted,  viz.  talk  ;  and  it  is  poflible  that 
converfation  might  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  confider,  if 
a  remedy  for  fuppofed  evils  might  be  fought,  how  it  could 
be  formed.  "  He  had,"  continues  her  ladyfhip,  "  fo  juft 
a  foul,  fo  firm,  fo  good,  that  he  could  not  warp  from  fuch 
principles  that  were  fo,  unlefs  mifguided  by  his  underftand- 
ing, and  that  his  own  and  not  another's  :  for  I  dare  fay,  as 
far  as  he  could  difcern,  he  never  went  into  any  thing  con- 
(iderable  upon  the  mere  fubmiflion  to  any  one's  particular 
judgment."  Lady  Ruflell  alfo,  in  the  fame  affectionate 
regard  to  her  lord's  memory,  after  the  revolution,  made 
ufe  of  her  intereft  in  favour  of  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnfon,  and  was  inftrumental  in  procuring  him  a  penfion. 
As  (he  had  promifed  her  lord  to  take  care  of  her  own  life, 
for  the  fake  of  his  children,  (he  was  religioufly  mindful  in 
keeping  her  promife,  and  continued  his  widow  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  which  did  not  happen  till  Michaelmas  day  1723, 
at  the  age  of  87.  Biog.  Brit.  Hume.  Letters  of  Lady 
Rachel  Ruflell. 

RusbELL,  Alexander,  a  phyfician,  who  refided  feveral 
years  in  the  Englifli  factory  at  Aleppo,  was  a  native  of 
Edinburgh,  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  was  devoted 
by  his  father  to  the  profeflion  of  medicine.  His  education 
was,  of  courfe,  obtained  in  his  native  univcrfity  ;  and  on 
coming  to  London,  he  was  induced  to  embark  for  Turkey, 
and  fettled  at  Aleppo,  with  the  appointment  of  phyfician  to 
the  Englifli  factory  there.  He  applied  himfelf  ailiduoufly 
to  the  acquifition  of  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  the  moil  experienced  practi- 
tioners, in  order  to  learn  their  modes  of  practice.  But  he 
foon  obtained  a  proud  pre-eminence  above  all  the  phyficians 
there,  and  was  confulted  by  all  nations,  ranks,  and  profef- 
iions,  by  Franks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  even 
Turks  themfelves.  The  pacha  of  Aleppo  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed  him  by  his  friendfllip,  and  this  intimacy  enabled 
Dr.  Ruflell  to  render  the  molt  important  Cervices  to  the 
factory.  The  pacha,  indeed,  did  not  fail  to  confult  bin 
refpecting  every  act  of  importance  ;  and  many  criminals, 
who  were  natives,  owed  their  lives  to  the  doctor's  inter- 
pofition.  The  pacha  carried  his  illeem  for  Dr.  Ruflell  fo 
far,  that  he  fent  fome  valuable  prefects  to  his  aged  father, 
faying  to  him,  "  I  am  obliged  for  your  friendfllip  and 
afliUance." 

In  1755  Dr.  Ruflell  publiflicd  his  "  Natural  Hiftory  of 
5  A    2  Aleppo," 
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Aleppo,"  a  valuable  and  interelting  work,  containing  eipe- 
cially  fome  important  obfervations  relative  to  the  plague, 
•which  have  been  found  ufeful  in  Europe,  and  poffibly  have 
tended  to  check  the  progrefs  of  that  dreadful  fcourge. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  different  European  laH- 
guages. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  1759,  he  fixed  his  refidence 
ifi  the  metropolis,  and  was  elected  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's 
hofpital,  a  fituation  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1770.  The  Royal  Society  were  obliged 
to  Dr.  Ruffell  for  feveral  valuable  communications,  and  he 
prefented  many  important  papers  to  the  Medical  Society. 

Russell,  Patrick,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  his 
fucceflbr  as  phyfician  to  the  Englilli  faftory  at  Aleppo. 
He  publifhed  a  copious  "  Treatife  on  the  Plague,"  having 
had  ample  opportunities  of  treating  that  peftilential  difeafe 
during  the  years  1760,  1761,  and  1762.  In  this  work, 
befides  a  journal  of  the  progrefs,  and  a  medical  hiftory  of 
the  plague,  Dr.  P.  Ruffell  has  inferted  a  full  difcuffion  of 
the  Subjects  of  quarantine,  lazarettoes,  and  of  the  police  to 
be  adopted  in  times  of  peflilence.  He  likewife  publilhed  a 
new  edition  of  his  brother's  "  Natural_Hiftory  of  Aleppo," 
upon  a  very  enlarged  fcale. 

Russell,  a  myiterious  character  in  London,  about  the 
middle  of  the  lafl  century.  He  was  regarded  as  a  para- 
fite  among  people  of  falhion  ;  feems  to  have  been  in  Italy, 
fung  in  good  tafte,  and  compofed  fome  very  elegant  and 
pleafing  Englifli  ballads :  fuch  as,  "  Can  Love  be  con- 
trolled by  Advice  ;"  "  At  fetting  Day  andrifing  Morn  ;" 
"  Young  Daphne,  brightefl  Creature  ;"  "  If  Truth  can  fix 
thy  wavering  Mind  ;"  "  Soft  God  of  Sleep  ;"  "  Sweet 
were  once  the  Joys  I  tailed  ;"  «  To  curb  our  Will,"  &c. 

Russell,  in  Geography,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded 
N.  by  Greenbriar,  and  S.  by  Lee  county ;  containing 
6816  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a  townfhip  in  Hampfhire  county, 
MafTachufetts ;  15  miles  W.  of  Springfield;  incorporated 
in  1792,  and  containing  422  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a  town- 
fhip in  the  county  of  Leeds,  Upper  Canada,  lying  to  the 
northward  of  Kitley. 

RUSSELLjE,  Roselle,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  S.E.  of  Popuionium  and  Vetulonii, 
fituated  on  the  right  of  Umbro,  and  at  a  f.nall  diflance 
from  it.  It  engaged  with  fome  other  towns  in  fuccouring 
the  Latins  againfl  the  Romans,  according  to  the  report  of 
Dionyfius  HalicarnafTus.  Pliny  fays,  it  became  a  Roman 
colony.     Some  veftiges  of  it  appear  at  Rofelle. 

RUSSELLED,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  term  fignifying 
withered  or  fhrivelled,  as  an  apple. 

RUSSELSHEIM,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Heffe- 
Dermfladt,  on  the  Maine  ;  6  miles  E.  of  Mentz. 

RUSSELVILLE,  a  town  in  Logan  county,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Kentucky,  in  a  populous  part  of  the  flate, 
about  40  miles  from  Nafhville. 

RUSSET,  a  country  word  for  a  dark  brown  colour. 
RUSSEY,  Le,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diflrift  of  St.  Hippolyte  ;  9  miles  S.  of  it.  The  place 
eontains  910,  and  the  canton  5455  inhabitants,  on  a  terri- 
tory of  240  kiliometres,  in  22  communes. 

RUSSGANGENUM,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given 
by  the  people  of  the  Eafl  Indies  to  a  yellow  and  brafs-like 
foffile  fubftance,  found  in  many  places  there ;  it  refembles 
the  marcafites,  only  that  on  trial  it  is  found  to  contain  very 
little  fulphur  :  it  is  probably  an  ore  of  zinc. 

RUSSI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Amona ;  8  miles  N.E.  of  Faenza, 
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RUSSIA   comprehends,  in  its  mofl  general  acceptation, 
the  whole   Ruffian  empire  ;  but  in   a  more  limited  fenfe,  it 
properly  includes  thofe  principalities  and  provinces,  which 
for   many  pall   ages,  i.  e.  for  about    130c  or   1400  years, 
have  been  inhabited  by  Ruffians.     In  this  latter  fenfe  its 
divillone  are  as  follow:  viz.   l.  Great  Ruffia,  to  which  the 
name  of  Ruffia,  in  the  flrktefl  import,  has  been  applied, 
and  which  comprifes  thofe  large  tracts  of  country,  under 
different   denominations,   that  have,  without  interruption?, 
compofed  the  Ruffian  dominion,  fuch  as  Mofcow,  Vladimir, 
Novgorod,  &c.  &c.     2.  Little   Ruffia,  comprehending  the 
Ukraine,  i.  e.  "  the  borders,"  or,  in  general,  the  three  pre- 
fent  governments  of  Kief,  Tchernigof,  and  Novgorod-Sie- 
verfkoi ;  long  feparated  from  Ruffia,  but  again  united  to  it 
in  the  year  1654.      3.  White  Ruffia,  formerly  denoting  the 
prefent  government  of  Smolenfk,  to  which  have  been  added 
the   two  governments  of  Polotfk   and  Mohilef,  fometimes 
called  the  White  Ruffian  territory..    4.  New  Ruffia,  denot- 
ing the  large  tracts  of  country  near  the  Ukraine,  towards 
Poland  and  the  Turkifh  dominion,  viz.  New  Servia  and  the 
province  of  St.  Elizabeth,  now  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoflaf.     But  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  a  more 
extended    fenfe,    includes    not    only    the    countries    above- 
mentioned,  but  other  regions,   added   to  it    by  conquells 
and  appropriations :  fuch  as,  the  kingdom  of  Kazan,  the 
kingdom   of  AJlrakhan,    and  the  vail   country   of  Siberia, 
which  fee  refpectively  :  the  provinces  on  the  fliores  of  the 
Baltic,  captured  from  the  Swedes  by  Peter  I.  and  for  ever 
incorporated  with  the   Ruffian  empire   by  two  treaties  of 
peace,  viz.  Livonia,  Eflhonia,  Finland,  and  Ingria,  or  the 
prefent   governments    of    Riga,    Revel,  Vyborg,    and   St. 
Peterfburg  :  the  countries  taken  from  Poland,  now  the  go- 
vernments of  Polotik  and  Mohilef,  united  to  the  empire  by 
Catharine  II. :  the  territory  annexed  by  her  to  Ruffia  in  the 
peace  concluded  with  the  Turks  in  1774  :  the  Krim  aud  the 
Cuban,  or  the  province  of  Taurida  and  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  united  to  the  empire  by  that  fovereign  in  1783  : 
the  tributary   iflands  in  the  ealtern  ocean,  now  added   to 
Ruffia  :   the  countries  that  have  more  recently  fubmitted  to 
the  Ruffian  Supremacy,  viz.  Kartuelia  or  Kartalinia,   &c. : 
the  pofieffions  in  America,  confifting  partly  of  the  iflands, 
and  parti;,    if  the  continent  of  California,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal eHablimment  is  called  Donalefk  :  and  fome  other  coun- 
tries, incorporated  with  the  empire  at  various  periods,  as  the 
Kirghis-Kozaks,  of  the  middle  and  little  horde,  who  fub- 
mitted themfelves  in  173 1,  and  feveral  others.     From  this 
furvey  it  appears,  that  the  amplitude  of  the  Ruffian  empire 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  largefl  monarchy  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.     Of  its  extent  the  uriprcfs,  in  1783,  thus 
expreffes  herfelf:   "  Tiie  Ruffian  empire  is  dillinguifhed  on 
the  globe  by  the  extent  of  its  territory,  which  reaches  from 
the  eadern  borders  of  K  imtfchatka  to  beyond  the  river  Duna, 
which  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Riga,  compriiing  within  its 
limits  165  degrees  of  longitude  ;  extending  from  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Volga,  Kuban,  Don,  and  Dnieper,  which  fall 
into  the  Cafpian,  the  Palus  Mreotis,  and  the  Euxine,  as  far 
as  the  frozen  ocean,  over   320  of  latitude."     If  we  take 
into  the  account  fome  iflands,  which  the  emprefs  has  not 
mentioned,  the  Ruffian  empire,  fays  Mr.  Tooke,  according 
to  the  newefl  and  bed  charts,  will  be  found  to  extend  from 
about  the  43d  to  the  78th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  from 
the  39th  to  the  215th  degree   of  longitude,  thns  including 
the  iflands  lying  in  the  eaflern  ocean.     Without  reckoning 
the  iflands,  the  empire  extends  in  length  above  9200  Englifli 
miles,  and  in  breadth  2400.     The  writer  now  cited  gives 
the  following  comparifon  between  the  Roman  empire,  at 
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the  height  of  its  grandeur,  with  that  of  Ruffia.  The 
Roman  empire  contained  about  1,600,000  fquare  miles  ;  or 
exactly  as  much  as  only  the  European  part  of  Ruffia.  Its 
greateft  length,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  weflern  ocean, 
amounted  to  3000  miles,  and  the  greateil  breadth,  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  2000  miles  ; 
but  if  we  take  the  length  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  wc  fhall 
find  it  to  be,  from  Riga  to  Anadyr(l<oio(lrog,  9684  miles, 
and  thence  to  the  haven  of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  Kamtfchatka, 
1750  more.  Moreover,  the  pofTeffions  of  the  Romans  ex- 
tended fomewhat  fhort  of  32  degrees  of  latitude;  whereas 
Ruffia  comprifes  35^.  The  Ruffian  empire  received  a  frefh 
augmentation  at  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the 
Porte  the  29th  of  December  1791  ;  that  is,  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Ochakof  or  Otchakov  on  the  Bogue,  as  far  as  the 
Dnieller,  which  laft-mentioned  river  is  now  fettled  to  be  the 
boundary  for  ever. 

Ruffia  has  various  frontiers:  on  the  N.  and  E.,  omitting 
the  eftablifhment  on  the  continent  of  America,  it  is  bounded 
by  feas  ;  on  the  other  fides,  its  limits  are  partly  terra  firma, 
partly  feas,  and  here  and  there  rivers,  viz.  to  the  W.  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  S.  Courland,  Poland, 
Turkey,  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian,  Perfia,  China,  and 
various  tribes  of  almofl  favage,  nomadic,  or  uncivilized  na- 
tions. Other  frontiers  are  fixed  by  treaty  ;  as,  with  Den- 
mark, concerning  Lapland  and  Finland,  in  1602  ;  with 
China  and  the  Mougolcs  in  1727  ;  with  Perfia  in  1732,  the 
river  Terek  being  in  fome  refpefts  now  regarded  as  the  line 
of  limitation  ;  with  Poland  by  various  treaties,  finally  ad- 
jufted  in  1795  ;  with  Sweden  in  172 1  and  1743  ;  with  the 
Turks  by  feveral  treaties  from  1739  to  1 79 1  ;  with  Cour- 
land in  1783,  which  finally  furrendered  its  independence  in 
1796.  From  Tchutzkaia  Zemlia,  northwards  over  Kamt- 
fchatka, the  empire  borders  very  nearly  on  America  ;  being, 
by  the  lateft  obfervations,  only  feparated  from  it  by  a  llrait 
of  the  fea,  called  Behring's  or  Cook's  ftraits,  not  more  than 
175  Englilh  miles  in  breadth. 

With  regard  to  climate  and  temperature,  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire has  been  divided  into  three  large  regions,  viz.  the 
region  lying  above  the  60th  degree,  and  extending  to  the 
78th  degree  of  N.  latitude  ;  that  lying  between  500  and 
6o°  ;  and  that  lying  to  the  S.  of  50°  and  reaching  to  430. 
The  firfl  is  the  rudell  and  coldeft,  and  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  governments  of  Irkutfk,  Tobolfk,  and  Vologda, 
the  entire  governments  of  Archangel,  Olonet/.,  and  Vvborg, 
with  part  of  thofe  of  Perm,  Novgorod,  and  St.  Pcterf- 
burg.  The  fecond  region,  with  regard  to  fertility,  may  be 
called  temperate  ;  and  it  comprehends  the  governments  of 
St.  Petcrfburg,  Revel,  Riga,  Polotfk,  Molulcf,  Smolenfk, 
Pfcove,  Novgorod,  Tver,  Yarofiaf,  Koftroma,  Visetka,  Per- 
mia,  Kolyvan,  a  good  portion  of  Irkutlk  and  Ufa,  the 
governments  of  Mofcow,  Vladimir,  Niflinei-Novgorod,  Ka- 
zan, Kaluga,  Tula,  Riazan,  Voronetch,  Tambof,  Penza, 
Simbirlk,  Kurfk,  Orel,  Novp-orod-Sieverfkoi,  Tchernigof, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof,  and  Saratof.  The 
third  region  is  the  hot  climate,  yielding  products,  e.g.  wine 
and  filk,  which  the  two  former  do  not :  in  this  lie  Taurida, 
Ekaterinoflaf,  the  greater  part  of  Caucafia,  and  a  part 
of  Kief,  Klmrkof,  Voronetch,  Saratof,  Kolyvan,  and  Ir- 
kutlk. Mr.  Hermann  divides  the  empire  mure  accurately 
by  its  climates  into  four  regions  ;  the  firll  is  the  very  cold 
region,  from  6o°  to  780  N.  lat.,  including  Vyborg,  Oio- 
netz,  Archangel,  the  greater  part  of  Irkutfk,  Tobolfk,  and 
Vologda,  and  a  part  of  Perm,  Novgorod,  and  St.  Petcrf- 
burg ;  the  fecond  being  the  cold  region  from  550  to  6o° 
N.  lat.,  comprehending  Revel,  Riga,  Polotfk,  Pfcove,  Tver, 
Mofcow,  Yarofiaf,  Vladimir,  Kollroma,  Vixtka,  the  greater 


part  of  Perm  and  Kazan,  and  a  part  of  Irkutfk,  Koly- 
van, Ufa,  Simbirfk,  Nifhnei-Novgorod,  Kaluga,  and  Smo- 
lenfk :  the  third  and  moderate  region  extends  from  50°  to 
550  N.  lat.  and  includes  Mohilef,  Tchernigof,  Orel,  Kurfk, 
Tula,  Tambof,  Penza,  the  greater  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof, 
Voronetch,  Riazan,  Saratof,  Kaluga,  Simbirfk,  Ufa,  Ko- 
lyvan, and  a  part  of  Irkutfk,  Kazan,  Nifhnei-Novgorod, 
and  Smolenfk.  The  fourth  or  hot  region  reaches  from  430 
to  50°  N.  lat.  and  contains  Taurida,  Ekateriuoflaf,  the 
greater  part  of  Caucafia,  and  a  part  ef  Kief,  Kharkof,  Vo- 
ronetch, Saratof,  Ufa,  Kolyvan,  and  Irkutfk.  In  many 
diftricts  of  the  firll  region  there  is  hardly  any  fummer  ;  the 
fpring  has  in  general  much  frott,  fnow,  and  rain  ;  the  winter 
is  always  fevere.  In  the  fecond  region  the  fummer  is  in 
many  parts  fhort,  and  yet  in  molt  of  them  fo  warm  ai.d  the 
days  fo  long,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ufually  come  to 
perfect  maturity,  in  a  much  fhorter  fpace  of  time  than  elfe- 
where  ;  the  winter  too,  particularly  in  the  governments  of 
Irkutfk,  Tubolfk,  Perm,  Vixtka,  &c.  is  for  the  molt  part 
very  fevere.  In  the  third  region  there  are  very  extenfivc  dif- 
tricts, e.g.  in  the  governments  of  Irkutfk,  Kolyvan,  and 
Ufa,  where  the  winter  is  alio  long  and  cold,  which  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  lofty  mountains  with  which  they  abound  ;  but 
the  governments  in  the  European  divifion  of  Ruffia,  lying 
under  this  meridian,  moftly  enjoy  a  fhort  and  tolerably  tem- 
perate winter,  and  a  fine  warm  fummer.  In  the  fourth 
region  the  winter  is  fhort,  the  furr.nner  warm,  often  hot,  and 
in  many  parts  very  dry. 

The  whole  Ruffian  territory  confifts  at  prefent  of  fifty 
alike-organized  provinces,  called  governments  or  viceroyal- 
ties.  Each  government  is  again  divided  into  feveral  circles  ; 
and  fome  of  the  largelt  are  farther  diltributed  into  diftricts. 
In  each  circle  is  a  circle-town,  where  the  circle-adminiflra- 
tion  has  its  feat,  and  one  of  thefe  circle-towns  is  at  the  fame 
time  the  government-town,  in  which  the  governor-general 
and  the  principal  officers  rcfide,  and  by  which  the  whole  go- 
vernment is  ufually  denominated.  Befides  thefe  fifty  govern- 
ments, there  are  two  more  countries,  having  a  military  civil 
conllitution,  viz.  the  country  of  the  Donlkoy-Kozaks,  and 
the  country  of  the  Euxine-Kozaks.  (See  Cossacks.)  The 
whole  number  of  provinces  is  therefore  fifty-two  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  Georgian  Hates  Karduelia  and  Kakhetty,  fe- 
veral petty  dillrids  in  the  parts  of  Caucafus,  together  with 
the  country  of  the  Kirghis-Kozaks,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  countries  under  the  protection  and  in  the  de- 
pendance  of  Rullia. 

Hiflory  of  the  Ruffian  Empire.  —  Although  no  other  Eu- 
ropean empire  has  been  fo  frequently  and  fo  well  defcribed 
in  the  three  hill  centuries  by  foreign  travellers  as  the  Ruffian  ; 
yet  neither  did  any  other  remain  fo  long  unknown  to  the  ci- 
vilized nations  of  our  quaiter  of  the  globe.  This  fait  may 
j.iftly  excite  our  furprize,  if  we  conlider,  that  fo  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  adventurers  and  ambaffadors,  who 
either  vifited  for  private  purpofes,  or  were  difpatched  by 
their  fuperiors to  the  courts  and  territories  of  the  Tfchingif- 
kanidee,  partly  took  their  route  through  Ruffia  (for  in- 
Itance,  Carpin  and  hi;  attendants:  fee  Voyage  de  Jean  du 
Plan  Carpin,  chap.  1.  in  the  Recueil  de  Bergeron)  :  that  in 
the  fame  century  the  Hanfe  towns  cllablifhed  numerous  fac- 

i  .  and  a  Boorifhing  commerce,  both  at  Novgorod  and 
Plefco,  and  the  Teutonic  knights  had  founded  a  powerful 
Hate  oil  the  1).  rders  of  Ruffia  :  that  ..oeiit  the  fame  period 
the  Genoefe,  Venetians,  and  other  It.  lian  republics,  occupied 

with  colonies   the   eoalls  of  the  Euxiuc,   and  the  rivers  that 

flow  into  tli.it  It  a,  or  at  lead  navigated  them,  and  from  thefe 

colon.es   and  c»ialt:.  carried  On  an  extenfivc  trade  with  all  the 
countries   far  and  near  :  that  even  long  before  this,  cntcr- 
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prifing  Danes  and  Normanni,  tor  the  purpofes  either  of  traf- 
fic or  depredation,  explored  the  harbours  of  the  White  fea, 
and  even  the  defart  fhores  of  the  great  northern  ocean, 
abounding  in  coftly  furs  :  and  that  finally,  Ivan  the  Threaten- 
ing, and  his  fon  Vafiilli  Ivanovitch,  waged  frequent  wars 
with  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  and 
had  frequent  correfpondence  by  embaffies,  not  only  with  their 
neighbours,  but  likewife  with  diftant  princes  and  popula- 
tions. Whether  the  warriors,  merchants,  and  artifts  who 
had  a  view  of  Ruflia,  neglcdted  to  write  down  their  observa- 
tions, or  their  written  remarks  were  never  publifhed  ;  the 
fadt  is,  that  as  far  down  as  the  commencement  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  the  learned  of  Europe  knew  much  lefs  of 
Ruflia  than  we  at  prefent  know  of  New  Holland.  It  is 
likewife  often  difficult  to  difcover  from  the  earliefl  writers 
on  Ruffia,  when  it  was  they  wrote,  or  when  their  writings 
were  firfl  committed  to  the  prefs  ;  and  though  we  fhould 
happily  find  out  both  the  one  and  the  other,  we  are  not  un- 
frequently  at  a  lofs,  whether  to  arrange  thefe  ancient  jour- 
naliils  and  geographers  according  to  the  time  when  they 
wrote,  or  that  in  which  their  works  were  publifhed. 

The  firfl  particular  accounts  of  Ruffia  are  found  in  the 
"  Viaggio  di  MefTer  Jofafi  Barbaro  alia  Tana,"  and  in  the 
"  Viaggio  del  magnifico  M.  Ambrofio  Contarini,"  both  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  "  Raccolta"  of  Ramufio.  It  is 
fcarcely  probable  that  thefe  travels  were  printed  earlier  than 
the  collection  of  Ramufio,  fince  they  are  quoted  by  no  au- 
thor prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Barbaro 
travelled  in  1436,  as  a  merchant  alia  Tana,  or  to  the  Crimea, 
and  remained  there  fixteen  years.  He  fpeaks  only  in  the  two 
laft  chapters  of  Ruffia,  and  of  the  Tartarian  countries 
which  lay  to  the  fouth  and  to  the  eall  of  Ruflia  ;  particu- 
larly of  Citracan,  or  Aftrachan  ;  and  of  Cafan,  which 
city  he  defcribes  as  the  principal  mart  of  the  trade  in  furs, 
which  in  his  opinion  were  brought  thither  from  Zagatai  and 
Moxia.  Barbaro  mult  have  wrote  his  journey  long  after  his 
return  from  the  Crim,  as  he  remarks  that  the  Ruffians  had 
conquered  Cafan  and  Novgorod.  Contarini  travelled,  in 
1483,  in  quality  of  ambaflador  from  his  republic,  through 
Poland  and  the  Ukraine  to  the  court  of  Perfia,  and  returned, 
in  1487,  acrofs  the  Cafpian,  by  Aftrachan,  and  through 
Ruffia  proper.  It  is  curious  enough  that  he  fpeaks  of  a 
Rejjla  baffa  and  aha,  and  of  a  gran  Roffia  bianco.  Of  Nov- 
gorod he  fays :  "  la  qual  conlina  quati  con  la  Francia,  et 
con  la  Almagna  alta." 

A  great  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire  was  anciently  inha- 
bited towards  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  a  people  of  Finnifh  ori- 
gin, perhaps  defcended  from  the  ancient  Scythians.  To- 
wards the  N.W.  were  tribes  confining  of  a  motley  race  of 
Sauromates  and  Grecian  colonifts  ;  and  from  them  are  de- 
fcended the  modern  Lithuanians,  Lettovians,  Livonians,  and 
Courlanders  ;  as  were  alfo  the  ancient  Pruffians.  The 
whole  fouthern  part  of  Ruffia,  even  to  the  Krimea  or  Cri- 
mea, was  for  fome  time  inhabited  by  Goths  ;  and  between 
the  Volga,  the  Don,  and  mount  Caucafus,  was  a  nation  de- 
fcended from  the  Medes,  called  Sauromates,  that  is,  the 
northern  Medes.  In  procefs  of  time,  when  barbarian  na- 
tions ifiued  in  fwarms  from  the  E.,  and  fome  of  the  different 
tribes  of  Goths  had,  fince  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
penetrated  into  the  weftern  regions  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
fome  of  the  Sauromates  were  under  the  neceffity  of  retiring 
farther  towards  the  N.  and  the  W.  The  fame  political  con- 
ftitution  which  is  now  prevalent,  exifted  at  that  remote  pe- 
riod. Each  individual  of  the  nation  was  either  mailer  or 
(lave.  The  various  tribes  which  occupied  the  country  de- 
rived their  appellation  from  fome  river,  town,  or  diftridt  ; 
and  from  the  more   modern  Varagian  Roffi,  the  Ruffians, 


it  is  faid,  about  the  year  862,  received  their  name.  No 
country  in  the  globe  contains  fuch  a  mixture  and  diverfity 
of  inhabitants  :  each  diltindt  nation  having  its  own  language, 
in  fome  cafes  debafed  and  corrupted,  and  retaining,  more 
or  lefs,  its  own  religion  and  manners  ;  while  the  generality 
of  the  main  ftems  bear  in  their  bodily  ftrufture,  and  in  the 
features  of  their  faces,  the  diftindtive  impreffion  of  their 
defcent,  which  neither  time  nor  commixture  with  other  na- 
tions has  been  able  altogether  to  efface. 

The  aborigines  of  Ruflia  were  Finns  and  Slavonians,  fee 
each  refpectively.      Of  the   Slavonians,  who   inhabited   the 
country    about  the  Dnieper  and  the   Upper  Don,    fome, 
oppreffed    by    the    Bulgarians,    fpread  themfelves    farther 
northward  on    the   Dnieper,    and    conilrudted   Kief,  while 
another   colony    penetrated  up   the  Volkhof,  and   laid  the 
foundation  of  Novgorod.     After  a  dark  period  of  more  than 
100  years,  the  Slavonians  appear  again   among  the   Finns, 
and  at  this  time  the  Ruffian  ftate  received  its  origin  from  the 
Scandinavians  or  Northmanni.     The  Slavonian  fettlers,  both 
on  the  Volkhof  and  the   Dnieper,  were   oppreffed   by  two 
hoftile  nations,  viz.  the  Khazares  from  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Varagians,  Varingians,    or   Northmanni   from    the    Baltic. 
(See  Khazares  and  Vakagjaks.)      In  the  ninth  century, 
the   Varagians  conquered  from  the   Ruffians,  who  were  a 
kindred   north-gothic  people,    firfl  mentioned   in  the  year 
839,  and  belonging  to  the  Varagian  race,  and  of  courfe  ori- 
ginally Normanns  or  Scandinavians,  the  modern  diftri&s  of 
Revel,  St.  Peterfburg,  and  Archangel,  and  fubjedtfd    the 
Slavonians,  Krivitfches,  Tichudes,  Veffenians  and  Meranes, 
various    tribes,    partly   Slavonians    and    partly    Finns,    to 
a    tribute.      The    Ruffians    retired  to    Finland    and    Ka- 
relia ;  but   at  length    the  Slavonians,  aided   by   the    other 
tribes  jufl  mentioned,  expelled   the  Varagians,  and  formed 
themfelves  at  the  lake  Ilmen,  near  Novgorod,  into  a  federa- 
tive democratical  republic.     After  experience  of  the  imper- 
fection of  this  conftitution,  and  finding  it  productive  of  in- 
ternal difturbances,  the  five  united  nations  refolved  to  call  in 
the  Ruffians  for  the  purpofe  of  reltoring   tranquillity,  and 
affording  them  protection  ;  and  with  this  view  they  volun- 
tarily offered  to  refign  the  fovereignty  to  them.  The  Ruffian 
prince  Rurik,  with  his  brothers  Sineus  and  Truvor,  accepted 
the  invitation.     Rurik,    havi.ig  collected   together  all    his 
people,  came  in  the  year  862  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volkhof, 
and   aflumed    the   government  of  the  newly  erected  ftate  ; 
which,    from    its    firft    formation,  confided   of    lix    feveral 
tribes,  viz.    Slavonian,   Finnifh,    and    Varagian,  extending 
over  the  regions  of  the  prefent  governments  of  Riga,  Revel, 
Polotfk,     Pfcove,     Vyborg,     St.    Peterfburg,     Novgorod, 
Smolenik,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vladimir,  Yaroflaf,  Koftro- 
ma,  and  Vologda.    Whilfl  the  Varagians,  under  Rurik,  com- 
pofed  the  predominant    part,  the   Slavonians  and    Ruffians 
were  foon  blended  into  one  nation  ;  and  though  the  name  of 
the  latter  was  transferred  to  the  whole  nation,  yet  the  Sla- 
vonian language  and  manners  retained  the  fuperiority,  that 
people  being  confidered  as  the  molt  prevalent,  both  with  re- 
gard to  number  and  civilization.    Rurik,  fixing  his  refidence 
at  Starava  Ladoga,  aflumed  the  title  of  grand-prince;  and 
when  both  his  brothers  died  childlefs,  he  reunited  their  terri- 
tories with  his  own,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  re- 
moved his  refidence  from  Old  Ladoga  to  Novgorod,  which 
from  that  time  became  the  capital  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy. 
Soon   after  the  elevation  and  eftablifhment  of  Rurik,  the 
Slavonians  on  the  Dnieper,  being  oppreffed  by  the  Khazares, 
befought  Rurik  to  give  them  a  prince  of  his  own  race  ;  and 
he  accordingly  fent  his  flep-fon  Olkold,  who   fubdued   the 
Khazares,  and  founded  at  Kief  the  fecond  Slavo-Ruffian  do- 
minion, dependent  on  the  Novgorodian  empire.     Oleg,  the 
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immediate  fucceffor  of  Rurik,  united  Kief  with  the  Rudiau 
territory,  and  appointed  this  fecond  Slavonian  family  feat  to 
be  his  refidence  and  the  capital  of  the  country.  Under  the 
following  reigns,  the  power  of  the  empire  rapidly  increafed. 
Ruffian  armies  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Conltantinople  ; 
many  nations  were  rendered  tributary  ;  the  Rufiians  carried 
on  a  regular  commerce  to  the  cnalls  of  the  Euxine  ;  they 
built  cities,  and  not  only  cmbellifhed  but  gave  laws  to  fuch 
as  already  exilled.  On  the  death  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  in 
the  year  1015,  who  embraced  the  Chrillian  religion,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  Raffia,  the  progrefs  of  the  nation  was 
checked  by  the  partition  of  its  territory  among  his  twelve 
fons.  This  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  fanguinary  con- 
tentions, till  at  length  there  arofe  a  third  ftate,  -viz.  White 
Ruffia,  or  Vladimir.  Of  thefe  three  Hates,  viz.  Vladimir, 
Kief,  and  Novgorod,  the  principal  was  Vladimir,  and  Suf- 
dal  was  its  capital.  This  diftindtion  afterwards  devolved  on 
Vladimir  ;  and  finally  on  Mofcow,  a  city  which  was  founded 
in  the  year  1147,  by  George  I.  In  the  year  1237,  the 
Mongoles  and  Tartars,  who  under  their  khan  Tichingis  had 
united  themfelves  into  a  powerful  ftate  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  and  fubjected  the  greater  part  of  Afia, 
put  themfelves  under  the  conduit  of  his  defcendant  Batu, 
khan  of  Kaptfchak,  and  fell  upon  Southern  Ruffia,  where 
they  founded  a  formal  fovereignty.  The  Tartars,  having 
effected  their  conquell,  numbered  the  people  in  the  princi- 
palities, impofed  on  them  a  heavy  tribute,  and  thus  riveted 
the  oppreffive  yoke  of  foreign  fovereignty  which  the  Ruffians 
endured  for  upwards  of  200  years. 

Whoever  has  ftudied  the  Ruffian  hi  (lory  with  attention, 
muft  naturally  be  furpnzed  that  the  nation,  in  confequence 
of  the  numerous  and  formidable  revolutions  which  it  under- 
went, was  not  utterly  demolifhed  or  difperfed,  their  do- 
minion entirely  fubverted,  and  their  very  name,  as  has  been 
the  cafe  with  fo  many  other  nations,  totally  effaced.  The 
Ruffian  nation,  however,  not  only  weathered  out  all  the  ftorms, 
which  fo  frequently  menaced  its  diflblution,  but  rofe,  as  if 
refrefhed  with  juvenile  vigour,  extended  its  gigantic  arms  on 
every  fide,  vanquifhedall  its  hoftile  neighbours,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  of  its  greatnefs  crofted  the  mountains,  which 
for  immemorial  ages  had  been  ftyled  by  their  inhabitants 
the  girdle  of  the  globe,  and  there,  as  in  a  new  world,  pro- 
greffively  made  conquefts,  no  lefs  for  geography  and  natu- 
ral hiltory,  than  for  their  immenfe  domain. 

In  1462,  Ivan  Vaffillievitch  I.  afcended  the  throne  of 
Mofcow,  and  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  refufed  obe- 
dience to  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  feries  of  victories,  gained 
pofleffion  of  the  Tartarian  kingdom. of  Kazan,  and  re- 
duced its  fovereign  to  a  ftate  of  tributary  vallalage.  In 
1477,  the  republic  of  Novgorod  fubmitted  to  the  force  of 
his  arms,  and  a  fimilar  fate  betel  the  principalities  of  Pfcove 
and  Tver.  Lithuania  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory. The  princes  of  Severia  voluntarily  furrendered  ;  and 
the  incrcafing  power  of  Ivan  was  withftood  only  by  the 
Teutonic  order  in  Livonia.  Under  his  fucccflbr  Kazan  was 
loft  for  a  (hort  time  ;  but  Smolenfk  was  incorporated  into 
the  Ruffian  ftate.  Ivan  Vaffilievitch  II.  at  length  burll  tin-lull 
(hackles  of  the  Mongole-Tartarian  fovereignty.  Tin'  entire 
conqueft  of  Kazan  was  completed  in  feven  years,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  furrendering  in  1552.  Two  years  af- 
terwards, Aftiuchan  became  a  Ruffian  province  :  and  Ivan 
advanced  into  Caucafus,  and  lubdued  the  whole  Kabardey. 
Although  the  Ottoman  Turks,  aided  by  the  Tartars  of  the 
Krim,  ravaged  the  capital  of  Ruffia,  this  difafter  was  amply 
counterbalanced  by  the  channel  opened  for  maritime  com- 
merce by  way  of  Archangel,  and  by  the  conqueft  of  Si- 
beria, events  which  date  their  commencement  from  the  reign 


of  Ivan,  but  which  owed  their  completion  to  his  fucceffor*. 
As  others  ftate  thefe  events,  Ivan  III.,  furnamed  the 
Threatening,  was  the  firft  who,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  began  to  demolifh  this  baneful  oligar- 
chy, and  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars.  The  mod 
confiderable  annexation  he  procured  to  his  empire  conliited 
in  the  reduction  of  Novgorod,  and  the  northern  provinces, 
which  ages  ago  had  been  conquered  by  the  Novgorodians, 
and  retained  under  their  dominion.  His  fon  and  his  grand- 
ion  Vaffillie  Ivanovitch  and  Ivan  Vaffillievitch  the  Terrible, 
completed  the  grand  projedt,  which  the  father  and  grand- 
father had  left  for  their  fucceflbrs.  Under  the  reign  of 
Vaffillie  Ivanovitch,  baron  Herberftcin  laid  down  the  firft 
perfpicuous  geography  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  according  to 
which  we  (hall  defcribe  the  boundaries  of  it  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  fif- 
teenth centuries. 

Herberftein  ufes  the  term  Ruffia  in  a  two-fold  accepta- 
tion. By  the  one  he  underftands  all  thofe  countries  that  were 
inhabited  by  Ruffians  ;  and  in  this  larger  fenfe  he  even  com- 
prehends the  king  of  Poland  and  the  grand  duke  of  Lithua- 
nia among  the  Ruffian  princes,  fince  both  of  them  poffeffed 
territories  that  were  occupied  by  Ruffians.  In  the  more 
contracted  import,  that  author  comprifes  fimply  the  coun- 
tries fubjeit  to  the  grand  prince  of  Mofcow.  In  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  proper  Ruffia,  taking  his  departure  from 
Mofcow,  he  firft  mentions  the  eaftern  and  fouthern,  and  then 
the  weftern  and  northern  provinces. 

Eaftward,  therefore,  of  the  province  of  Mofcow,  the  grand 
prince  of  Ruffia  polTeffed  the  provinces  of  Vladimir,  Nifh- 
nei-Novgorod,  and  Riazan  ;  the  river  Sura  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Ruffian  and  Cafanian  territories.  (Sura 
fluvius  Moici,  et  Cafanenfis  regis  dominium  dividit,  page  65.) 
Towards  the  fouth-eaft,  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  III.  the 
Ruffian  confines  reached  only  about  a  day's  journey  from 
the  city  of  Riazan  ;  for  Contarini  arrived  at  the  city  Ria- 
zan the  day  after  he  entered  the  Ruffian  territory.  (Ra- 
muf.  ii.  122.  fol.  b.)  To  the  fouth,  Tula  was  the  laft  Ruffian 
city  towards  the  Tartarian  fteppes  (Herberlt.  p.  66. 
Tulla — eft  ultimum  oppidum  ad  campeftria  deferta)  ;  and 
fomewhat  farther  to  the  weft  was  Kaluga,  the  fortified  city, 
where  the  grand  prince  annually  aflembled  his  troops  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  Crimean  Tartars.  ( Ibid.  p.  68.)  To- 
wards fhe  fouth-welt,  Vaffillie  Ivanovitch  firft  conquered  the 
principality  of  Novgorod  Sieverfkoi,  which  at  that  time 
comprehended  alio  Tchernigof,  and  a  part  of  the  prefent  go- 
vernment of  Orel.  (Ibid.  63 — 70.)  Towards  the  weft, 
Smolenfk,  which  province  Vaffillie  Ivanovitch,  in  1 5 14,  fe- 
vered from  Poland  or  Lithuania,  Pfcove,  and  a  part  of  the 
prefent  Peterfburg  government,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Na- 
rova,  formed  the  boundary.  To  the  north  of  Mofcow  lav, 
laflly,  the  provinces  Tver,  Great  Novgorod,  Yaroflaf, 
Koftroma,  and  the  provinces  formerly  fubjedt  to  the  Nov- 
gorodians, namely,  Vologda,  Uftiug,  Vixtka,  Perm,  and 
Dvina. 

Reckoning  the  principalities  (pecified  by  Herberftein 
to  the  div iti.Hi  of  the  governments  and  viceroy. .hies  made 
by  Catharine  II.  then  the  empire  fubjeCt  to  the  grand 
prince  Vaffillie  Ivanovitch,  excepting  Mofcow  and  a 
part  of  the  Peterfburg  government,  compriled  only  thofe 
of  Pfcove,  Tver,  Novgorod,  Archangel,  Vologda,  Ya- 
roflaf,    Koftroma,     Vixtka,     Perm,    Smolenflt,    Teh 

gof,  Novgorod  Sieverfkoi,  Orel,  Kaluga,  Tula,  Ria- 
zan, Vladimir,  aid  Nilhnei-Novgorod.  Short  of  the  pre- 
fent number  of  viceroyalties  by  thofe  of  Peterfburg  al- 
moft   entirely,   then    thofe    of  Viborg,    Revel,    Riga,    Olo- 

netz,  at  lean  in  part,  Tobolfk,  PolotJk,  Mohflef,  Kharkof, 
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Kurfk,  Kazan,  Simbirlk,  Penza,  Tambof,  Voronetz,  Sa- 
ratof,  Ufa,  Kolyvan,  Irkutfk,  Minfk,  Ifiaflaf,  Brazlau, 
Kief,  Ekaterinoflaf,  Caucafus,  and  Taurida,  together  with 
the  country  of  the  Don  Coffacks,  and  the  provinces  which 
fell  to  Ruffia  on  the  laft  partition  of  Poland. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  continued  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
empire,  of  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  laid  the 
foundation,  with  equal  zeal  and  fuccefs.  He  conquered, 
in  1552  and  1554,  Kazan  and  Allrachan,  and  united 
the  countries  dependent  on  thofe  cities  for  ever  with 
his  empire.  ^It  was  during  his  reign  that  a  band  of 
Don  Colfacks,  whom  he  had  driven  as  robbers  from  the 
inferior  Volga,  forced  their  paflage  acrofs  the  Uralian 
mountains,  overturned  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  on  the 
Tobol  and  Irtifch,  and,  unknown  to  the  grand  prince,  con- 
quered the  north-weftern  diftridts  of  Siberia  to  the  laft- 
mentioned  river.  Though  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the 
Ruffian  tzars  had  neglected  to  make  conquefts  in  the 
northern  Afia  ;  it  may,  neverthelefs,  be  affirmed,  in  a  cer- 
tain fenfe,  that  the  conqueit  of  Siberia  was  completed  of 
itfelf  in  nearly  the  fame  manner  in  which  it  was  begun. 
The  court  of  Mofcow  undoubtedly  liftened  with  encouraging 
atttention  to  the  advantageous  propofals  that  were  made 
refpedting  the  extenfion  and  fortification  of  the  .Siberian 
diftri&s,  and  royally  rewarded  the  perfons  who,  by  their 
prudence  and  bravery,  had  deferred  fo  well  of  the  empire. 
The  tzar  fent,  or  at  leaft  agreed  to  the  reinforcements 
that  were  wanted  for  the  farther  profecution,  or  the  defence 
of  the  acquifitions,  now  that  they  were  made.  Thefe  rein- 
forcements were,  however,  generally  fo  fmall,  that  in 
Mofcow,  much  lefs  abroad,  they  were  fcarcely  remarked. 
The  hopes  of  obtaining  riches  either  by  a  fortunate  chace, 
or  by  extortions  practifed  on  the  unarmed  tribes  that  were 
found  inhabiting  the  iteppes  and  wilds  of  Siberia,  annually 
allured  thoufands  of  bold  hunters  and  warriors  into  thofe 
parts  ;  and  thefe  adventurers,  fnurred  on  by  their  infatiable 
avarice  and  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  were  perpetually 
exploring  new  regions  and  populations,  which  were  not 
yet  exhauftcd  and  plundered  of  their  all.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  about  a  century  after  Yermak  had  deftroyed 
the  empire  of  the  Tartars  upon  the  Irtifch,  almolt  the  whole 
of  that  prodigious  trait  of  country  was  fubdued  at  a  far 
lefs  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  than  the  fmallelt  of  the 
weftern  and  northern  provinces  which  had  hitherto  been 
conquered  had  colt,  or,  as  was  afterwards  feen,  thofe  which 
then  remained  to  be  fubdued. 

Feodor,  the  Ion  and  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  abandoned  his  claim  to  Efthonia,  and  in  return 
forced  from  Sweden  in  1594,  the  ceffion  of  Ingria  and 
Karelia.  By  Feodor's  death,  in  1598,  the  dynafty  of 
Rurik  became  extin£t  ;  and  during  the  fubfequent  inter- 
regnum, many  pretenders,  under  the  name  of  Demetrius, 
involved  the  empire  in  confufion,  till,  in  1613,  Mikhaila 
Romanof,  or  Michael  Feodorowitz,  of  the  dynafty  of 
Romauow,  defcended  in  the  female  line  from  Ivan  IV. 
was  cledted  fovereign,  and  by  large  facrifices  purehafed 
the  repofe  of  his  empire.  To  the  Swedes  he  was  obliged 
to  rellnquifh  Ingria  and  Karelia,  and  to  the  Pcles,  Smolenfk, 
Severia,  and  Tchernigof,  and  to  make  a  formal  renunciation 
of  all  claims  upon  Livonia,  Efthonia,  and  Courland.  From 
that  period  to  the  prefent  day,  Ruffia  has  not  only  been 
gaining  its  ancient  poileffions,  but  fo  far  extending  and 
enlarging  them,  that  the  prefent  circumference  of  the 
empire  has  no  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  Alexey, 
or  Alexis,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Michael,  not  only  re- 
conquered the  countries  ceded  by  his  father  to  the  Poles, 
but  alfo  reduced  Kief  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  E.  fide  of 


the  Dnieper,  in  1655,  to  a  re-union  with  the  parent  ftate  of 
the  Slavo-Ruffian  nation.  His  fon,  Peter  I.,  "  the  creator 
of  modern  Ruffia,"  acquired  to  his  empire  in  1721,  by  . 
twenty  years'  war  with  Sweden,  the  provinces  on  the 
fliores  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  occafioned  bloody  conten- 
tions among  the  northern  powers  for  ni3ny  centuries  : 
.Livonia,  Efthonia,  Ingria,  and  a  part  of  Kexholm'and 
Karelia,  were  fubjeCted  to  the  Ruffian  fceptre,  thus  adding 
to  the  Ruffian  empire  great  advantages  for  commerce,  and 
a  refpettable  rank  among  the  principal  European  powers. 
Catharine  II.  aggrandized  Ruffia  both  within  and  without, 
by  a  reform  of  its  government,  and  bv  feveral  fuccefsful 
wars.  She  obtained  from  the  Porte,  in  1774,  the  pofleffion 
of  the  city  of  Azof,  with  its  territory  ;  and  ior  the  fecurity 
of  the  Ruffian  navigation  on  the  Euxine,  the  forts  of  Kin- 
burn,  Kertlch,  and  Yenicaly  in  the  peninfula  of  the 
Krimea.  In  1783  the  whole  province  became,  by  treaty, 
a  Ruffian  government ;  and  recovered  its  ancient  name  of 
the  Tauridan  Cherfonefe.  Ruffia  alfo,  by  the  fame  con- 
vention, enlarged  her  borders  to  the  fouth  by  the  Kuban, 
where  at  prefent  the  Caucafiati  mountains  form  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Ruffian  dominion.  Afterwards  the  Porte  was 
compelled  to  furrender  a  confiderable  traft  of  country 
on  the  fhores  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Bogue  and 
the  Dniefter.  In  the  difgraceful  partition  of  Poland, 
Catharine  obtained  for  her  (hare,  in  1773,  the  four  Li- 
thuanian voivodefhips  of  Smolenfk,  Viteplk,  Mftiflaf,  and 
Pohfh  Livonia,  with  a  part  of  the  voivodefhips  of  Polotlk 
and  Minfk.  An  unprofperous  war  terminated  in  1793, 
with  the  lofs  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Leffer  Poland 
and  Lithuania  ;  and  at  length  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians  ;  its  political  exiitence 
was  annihilated,  and  in  1796  the  lait  veftiges  of  it  were  loft 
in  the  confines  of  the  bordering  ltates.  One  confequence 
of  the  annihilation  of  Poland  was  the  acquifition  of  the 
duchies  of  Courland  and  Semigallia,  including  the  circle 
of  Pilten,  which,  on  the  diilolution  of  their  feudal  con- 
nection with  the  republic,  by  a  refolution  of  the  ftates  of 
the  country,  fubmitted  themfelves  unconditionally  in  1795 
to  the  fceptre  of  the  emprefs. 

Catharine  extended  her  territory,  by  the  mild  authority 
of  her  laws,  and  the  methods  of  civilization  which  fhe 
adopted,  as  well  as  by  her  conquefts  and  treaties.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tzar  of  Kartuelia  and  Kakhetty  put  himielf 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  by  acknow- 
ledging, in  1783,  the  fupremacy  of  its  monarch.  She  alio 
invited  people  from  all  countries  to  fettle  in  her  dominions, 
and  thus  eltabliflied  numerous  colonies.  She  reduced  a 
multitude  of  tributary  nations  dwelling  in  the  interior  of 
Siberia  to  fubmit  to  her  laws.  She  fet  on  foot  and  en- 
couraged feveral  voyages  of  difcovery,  which  obtained  for 
the  Ruffian  empire  a  new  fovereignty  in  the  ealtern  ocean, 
and  on  the  weftern  coalt  of  America. 

The  brilliant  conquefts  of  Catharine  may,  indeed,  im- 
mortalize her  fame  as  a  conqueror  ;  but  they  alone  will 
never  render  the  memory  of  that  accomplifhed  and  fagacious 
monarch  beloved  and  bleffed.  Cordial  affeCtion  and  admi- 
ration are  the  proper  tribute  both  of  contemporaries  and 
pofterity,  due  only  to  her  as  the  wife  and  benign  legif- 
latrix,  inftruCtrefs,  ai'd  patronefs  of  her  numerous  popula- 
tions and  countries.  Thoufands  of  perfon^,  to  whofe  judg- 
ment even  upright  and  excellent  fovereigns  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent, lament  at  prefent,  and  will  lament  to  lateft  ages,  that 
the  emotions  of  affection  and  admiration,  fo  congenial  to 
the  heart  with  which  the  exalted  legillatrix,  initructrefs, 
and  patronefs  of  the  nations  obedient  to  the  Ruffian  fceptre 
has  infpired,  and  ever  will  infpire  them,  are  painfully  dif- 
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turbed  and  abated,  either  by  the  recolle&ion  of  the  blood 
which  one  half  of  her  conquefts  coft,  or  the  maxims  that 
were  followed  in  obtaining  poffeflion  of  the  other." 

Refearc'vs  refpefting  the  extent  and  dimenfions  of  coun- 
\  mid  be  of  far  greater  value  than  can  at  prefent  be 
allowed  them,  if  the  internal  ftrength  of  empires  increafed 
in  equal  ratio  with  their  extenfion,  or  the  real  happi 
of  their  inhabitants  with  both.  Ruflia  affords  the  molt 
convincing  proof  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.  No  European 
nation  ever  ruled  over  countries  of  fuch  vaft  extent  as  the 
Ruffian  ;  and  vet  there  have  been,  and  itili  are  in  Europe, 
feveral  nations  exceeding  the  Ruffian  in  population,  or  at 
lead  in  power  and  well-being.  The  ftatements  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Ruffian  empire  lofe  greatly  of  their 
interell  by  differing  fo  widely  from  each  other.  Le  Clcrc 
gives  to  the  Ruffian  empire  a  fuperncial  content  of  949,375 
bagucs,  and  cenfures  the  hiftoriaii  l'Evcque  for  having 
erred  in  his  ftatement  by  at  leaft  424,375  leagues.  The 
German  geographers  have  not  f>  great  a  difcrepancy  in  their 
account  as  the  French.  In  the  mean  time,  between  thofe 
who  fet  it  down  at  the  lead,  arid  thofe  who  affign  to  it 
the  greateft  number,  there  is  a  prodigious  interval,  an 
interval  which  Germany  and  France  together  could  not 
fill  up.  We  mean  Franre  before  the  revolution.  Three 
hundred  thoufand  iquare  geographic  miles  compofc  the 
leall,  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  the  greateft  ex- 
tenfion which  German  authors  have  affigned  to  the  Ruffian 
empire. 

Of  thofe  tribes  called  Kozaks  or  Coffacks,  which  arc  of 
Ruffian  origin,  we  have  given  a  brief  account  under  the 
article  Cossacks.  Of  the  three  Slavonian  nations,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
next  to  the  principal  nation,  the  Poles  are  the  moll  nume- 
rous. Thefe,  it  is  faid,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Ruflian 
Slavi,  and  on  the  fame  occafion,  came  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Viftula.  Their  Hate,  now  nearly  extinft,  was  probably 
founded  in  the  ninth  century  ;  and  they  fprung  from  the 
fame  ltock.  with  the  Ruffians.  According  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  the  Poles  form  a  very  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  aggregate  population.  They  may  be 
found,  in  an  immenfe  multitude,  in  the  governments  of  Po- 
lotflc,  Mohilef,  Minfk,  Brazlau,  Vofnefenflc,  Podolia,  Vol- 
hynia,  Vilna,  and  Slonimfk  ;  and  in  fmaller  numbers,  as  co- 
Ioniils,  in  the  circle  of  Selenghinlk,  on  the  Irtifch,  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  third  Slavonian 
nation  within  tiie  borders  of  Rulfia  is  compofed  of  the 
people  called  Servians  or  Series.  1  See  Servians.)  Be- 
tides thofe  tribes  which  we  have  already  enumerated,  there 
are  two  others  in  the  Ruffian  empire,  who  are  luppoled  to 
he  related  to  the  Slavi  :  thefe  are  the  Lithuanians  ami  the 
Lettifli.      (See    Li  and    LetTI   .)      For    an     ic- 

count  of  the  Kalmucks,  Mandfhures,  Mortgoles,  and  Tartars, 
as  compofing   primitive  docks  of  the  nations  dwelling   111 
Rulfia;  fee  thefe  feveral  articles  reflectively.     In  tie    R.u 
empire  there  are  alfo  fome  nations  whofe  origin  is  utl 
uncertain.      Mr.  Tooke  reduces    them  to  two  claffes,  one 
comprifing  the  Samoyed'nm,  and  the  other  tie    eal     rn    Sibe- 
rian   nations.      (See   SaMOYEDBS   and    SIBERIA.)      Oi 
European    nations,    fome    bodies    of   which    are    difpi 
through  the    Ruffian  empire,  the  moll    numerous  are    the 
German.     In  the  governments  of  Riga,  Revel,  and  Cour- 
land,  they  form  the  moll  confiderable,   the:  -h  not  tin 

numerous,  part  oi  the  inhabitants.     The  Germai 

in  the  government  of  Riga  amount,  accord: 
enumeration,   to    30,000,     and    thofe     in     that     oi     Revel 
to    15,000;    and  in   Courland  they   are  thought   to  lie   dill 
more  numerous.     In  Mofcow  and  St.  Petersburg 
by  thoufands  ;    in  the  latter  alone  they  arc  known  to  be 
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upwards  of  17,000.  As  colonifts,  properly  fo  called, 
many  thoufand  German  families  came,  in  17^3,  into  the 
governments  of  St.  Peterlburg,  Saratof,  V  n  letch,  and 
Tcheraigof,  as  fettlers,  the  number  of  whom,  Gnce  the  year 
17S3,  is  much  increafed  by  new  fettlementi  .  -rn- 

i   of   Ekaterinodaf,  and   in  the   province   of    Taurida. 
Ail  thefe,  and  the  multitude  of  fuch  as  live  1. 1  bout 

the  empire,  taken  together,  may,  as  Mr.  Tooke 
probably   far   exceed    100,000.     0<    the    other    I 
nations,  there  are  only  detached  ci  lecially  1:1  the 

large  town's.  In  the  governments  of  Vyborg  and  Revel, 
and  in  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the-  Baltic,  th  Swedes, 

hut  not  amounting  to  a  very  confiderable  number.  The 
iflands  Vorms  and  Rugen,  in  the  Baltic,  aie  partly  in- 
habited by  Danes,  but  they  are  moll  numerous  in  Mofcow 
and  St.  Peterlburg,  and  fome  of  th.-  large  towns.  In  mod  of 
the  fea-ports  there  are  Englifhmen,  who  make  no  long  ftay, 
but  return  to  their  native  country  as  loon  as  their  affairs 
permit.  French  and  Italians  are  alfo  difperfed  over  the 
whole  empire.  In  Little  Ruflia,  at  Nefhin,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tchernigof,  in  that  of  Ekaterinodaf,  and  in 
Taurida,  the  Greeks  form  fome  rcfpeclable  colonies.  In 
government  of  Ekaterinodaf  there  arc  alio  Albanians, 
Moldavians,  Valakhians,  and  Arnauts,  though  their  number 
is  not  great.  The  Ottoman  Turks  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
difperfed  ;  but  they  are  found  together  in  fmall  numbers 
at  Orenburg,  in  the  former  Otchakof  lleppe,  and  in  fome 
other  places.  In  the  diftricts  of  Aflrachan  and  Orenburg 
there  are  many  Periians,  and  on  the  Kamma  there  is  a 
colony  of  Perfians  and  Arabs.  The  Armenians  are  nume- 
rous in  the  towns  of  Orenburg,  Kitzliar,  Mofdok,  St. 
Peterlburg,  and  Mofcow  ;  but  in  the  governments  of  Cau- 
cafus  and  Ekaterinoflaf  they  compofe  a  colony  confiding  of 
fome  thoufands.  The  town  Nachitfchevan,  on  the  Don, 
is  almoll  wholly  inhabited  by  them.  In  Allrachan  and 
Kitzliar  are  fcttlements  of  Indians.  The  Jews  are  nume- 
rous in  fome  of  the  provinces,  particularly  thofe  of  Poland, 
now  annexed  to  the  Ruflian  empire,  and  in  Taurida,  where 
they  are  partly  fixed  as  ancient  inhabitants.  Gyplies  are 
found  drolling  in  large  companies  in  the  provinces  both  of 
Great  and  Little  Ruliia.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Tooke 
obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ruflian  empire  form 
at  leaft  80  dillinft  nations,  differing  effcntially  in  lineage, 
and  alfo  in  manners  and  language. 

Climate,  Weather,  and  natural  Qualities  of  the  Soil  of  Ruf- 
fia. — As  to  the  foil  as  well  as  the  climate,  there  is  a  great 
"diverfity  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Ruflian  empire. 
Some  trafts  of  land  in  Great  and  Little  Ruflia,  in  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  many  others,  are  kept  in 
COlldant  cultivation  and  tillage.  In  other  didri&s,  e.g.  in 
Little  Ruflia,  about  the  Don,  &c.  the  land  is  only  culti- 
vated occafionally  ;  and  again  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
lands  fit  for  agriculture  are  left  wholly  unemployed,  for  want 
of  labourers.  The  quality  of  the  foil  is  very  different  in 
;  in  Livonia  ami  Efthoaia,  good  fields  yield 
6,  10,  and  1  2-fold,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  16,  or  more  than 
20-fold  ;   but   in    different   ground   about    3.      The   harveds 

1  i  old;  but  towards Tomfk, 

1  ihumufh,  and  in  the  whole  1  the  Ohy 

and    lie-  Tom,   many  fields   afford    an    Inl  'C  to    30- 

fold  ;  and  at  Krafnoiarlk  a  crop  has  not  been  kmm  n  to  t.nl  : 
of  v.;  1  hey  reap  S,  of  I.  I     20-fold. 

I      Little  Rulfia,  on  tie-  Don,  and  in  manj   oilier  places,  the 

foil  is  itly  fertile,  without  manure.     This  is  alfo  the 

1.  ,it  part  of  Sib  xia,  .  ■  ;;.  on  the  Samara  ;   on  the 

ntio,   of  the    Bafllkirs;    here  and   there  111  the 

the  Kamma,  in  thi  government  ol  [fetlk; 

on  the  Oby  near  Barnaul,  at  Krafnoiarlk,  and  on  the  Selenga. 
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All  travellers  agree  in  praMing  the  falubrity  of  the  atmo- 
lphere  in  RufTia,  and  the  abfence  or  infrequency  of  feveral 
difeafes  with  which  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  vifited, 
arifing  from  it.  Herberftein  and  his  followers,  from  the  ge- 
neral healthinefs  of  the  Ruffian  climate,  have  explained  this 
remarkable  faft  :  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  plague  has 
never  communicated  itfelf  from  the  fources  of  the  Don  to  the 
north  and  eaft  ;  which  opinion,  however,  has  been  confuted, 
even  in  ancient  times,  by  feveral  dreadful  peftilences,  and  like- 
wife  in  the  laft  century,  by  the  formidable  plague  which,  in 
1770 — 1772,  raged  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Mofcow. 
Since  the  diftrifts  of  the  Lower  Don  and  Dnieper,  and  thofe 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniefler,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Ruffian  empire  ;  the  country  of  the  Don  Cof- 
facks,  and  what  was  formerly  called  Polifh  Ukraine,  form 
an  exception  to  the  juftly  boafted  falubrity  of  the  climate 
of  European  Ruffia.  Almoft  every  year  ihoufands  of  per- 
fons  are  carried  off  by  all  kinds  of  ardent  and  putrid  fevers, 
dyfenteries,  inflammations  of  the  cheft,  pleuriiies,  &c.  from 
July  to  the  beginning  of  winter,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts 
which  are  furrounded  with  fetid  morafies,  or  have  no  other 
than  ftagnant  and  putrefcent  water. 

While,  upon  the  whole,  they  extol  the  falubrity  of  the 
Ruffian  climate,  they,  in  general,  complain  of  the  intenfe 
cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  equally  exceflive  heat  of  the 
iummer,  which,  in  the  northern  and  central  Ruffia,  very 
often  prove  deftruftive  to  men  and  beads,  no  lefs  than 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Almoit  all  travellers  adduce 
the  fame  allegations,  or  inftances  of  the  infufferable  heats 
and  frolts  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  winter,  fay  Her- 
berftein and  his  followers,  lafts  from  fix  to  eight  months. 
During  that  feafon,  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  covered  with 
ell-thick  ice,  and  the  ground  with  ell-deep  fnow.  Where 
the  ground  is  not  covered,  it  is  rent  in  wide  and  deep  chaps 
by  the  winter  cold,  as  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe  by  long 
continued  fummer  drought  and  heat.  In  the  coldeft  days, 
on  firft  going  out  of  the  warm  apartments  into  the  open 
air,  the  breath  is  taken  away,  or  contrafted  almoft  to  fuf- 
focation.  Spittle  ejected  is  converted  into  ice  before  it 
reaches  the  earth  ;  and  if  we  touch  metal  with  moift  hands, 
the  fkin  is  left  adhefive  to  it,  as  though  the  metal  were 
glowing  hot,  and  the  fame  fenfation  is  experienced  from 
the  contact.  With  the  utmoft  precaution  it  neverthelefs  fre- 
quently happens,  that  thofe  who  take  only  a  fhort  walk,  in 
a  few  minutes  have  their  nofe,  ears,  or  fingers  frozen.  Men 
and  cattle  bringing  provifions  to  town  are  often  frozen  to 
death.  Ravenous  and  other  birds  fall  dead  to  the  ground, 
and  fruit-trees  are  riven  by  the  piercing  froft.  It  is  affirmed 
by  Gceteeris,  pp.  88,  89,  that  it  fometimes  happens  that 
flefh  and  fifh,  which  have  been  boiling  and  roafting  more 
than  an  hour,  on  being  cut  up  on  table,  were  dill  frozen 
within.  The  fame  author  relates  that  the  beards  of  him- 
felf  and  others  were  hard  frozen  to  the  bed-clothes  while 
afleep.  The  greateft  advantage  arifing  from  long  and  fevere 
winters  in  Ruffia  is  this  ;  that  it  levels  all  roads,  and  opens 
them  in  every  direction,  fo  that  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another  is  incredibly  rapid  and  cheap  ;  therefore,  even  in 
ancient  times,  when  many  canals  were  not  yet  dug,  many 
roads  and  bridges  not  conftrufted,  and  many  fwamps  not 
drained,  the  winter,  ftill  more  than  at  prefent,  was  the  pro- 
per feafon  for  commerce  and  the  tranfport  of  commodities. 
Whereas,  no  foonerhasthe  vernal  fun  diffolved  the  incrufta- 
tion  of  the  waters  and  the  land,  but  at  once  the  rivers  and 
itream°,  overflow  their  banks,  converting  the  lower  plains 
and  vallies  into  lakes  or  morafles.  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  fnow  has  difappeared,  the  forefts  and  trees  are  clothed 
with  beautiful  foliage,  and  the  ploughed  lands,  meads,  and 
pallure-grounds,  with  the  moft  luxuriant  corn  and  herbage, 


which,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  foil,  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creafing  ardours,  fhoot  upwards  with  an  almoft  vifible 
growth.  The  times  of  fowing  and  reaping,  therefore,  border 
on  each  other  in  Ruffia  much  nearer  than  in  other  European 
countries.  Violent  rains,  boifterous  winds,  and  continued 
fogs,  are  more  frequent  than  thunder-ftorms,  as  immoderate, 
or  late  frofts,  are  oftener  injurious  than  long  droughts. 
Sometimes,  however,  Ruffia  experiences  fuch  hot  and  dry 
fummers,  that  fields  of  Handing  corn  and  forefts  take  fire, 
fo  that  entire  provinces  are  filled  with  noxious  fmoke,  and 
in  feme  fort  darkened  by  it.  Among  the  principal  annoy- 
ances of  the  hot  feafons,  are  the  innumerable  fwarmsof  muf- 
quitos,  from  which  no  reft  is  to  be  had  night  or  day,  and  the 
cold  nights  that  not  unfrequently  fucceed  to  fultry  days. 

Ruffia  being  generally  a  level  country,  or  at  moft  only 
riling  to  moderate  hills,  it  is  fomewhat  curious  that,  though 
deftitute  of  mountains,  it  contains  more  forefts,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  more  brooks  and  running  fprings,  than  any  other 
territory  in  Europe. 

The  north-eaftern  provinces,  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ural, 
are  defcribed  by  former  travellers  as  a  country  for  the  moft 
part  covered  with  inexplorable  forefts,  and  that  even  where 
it  is  cultivated,  it  ftrikes  the  eye  as  having  been  not  very  long 
fince  clothed  with  wood.  Herberftein,  p.  61,  fpeaks  thus 
even  of  the  province  of  Mofcow  :  "  Totam  porro  regionem 
non  ita  diu  admodum  fylvofam  fuill'e,  ex  magnis  arborum 
truncis,  qui  etiamnum  extant,  apparet."  "  II  eft  vrai," 
fays  Miege,  "  qu'il  eft  tcllement  plein  de  forets,  que  dans 
l'efpace  de  500  lieues,  que  nous  nines  a  travers  ce  pays  la, 
nous  en  eumes  toujours  en  vue,  quoique  ce  fut  la  partie  la 
mieux  peuplee  du  pays."  Ruffia  is,  even  at  prefent,  far  more 
woody  than  any  other  European  countries.  The  Volchon- 
fkoi  foreft,  through  which  the  road  lies  from  Viafma  to 
Mofcow,  extends  on  all  fides  to  unknown  diftances  ;  and  in 
this  foreft  it  is  faid,  that,  even  in  the  laft  century,  numerous 
colonies  were  difcovered,  which,  from  their  origin,  had  been 
utterly  unknown,  not  only  to  the  government,  but  even  to 
the  neareft  inhabitants.  Of  fuch  colonies  feveral  may  pro- 
bably ftill  exift  in  the  prodigious  forefts  with  which  the  dif- 
tri£t3  of  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Perm,  and  other  northern  dif- 
tricts  are  covered.  Even  the  road  between  Mofcow  and 
Peterfburg  runs  moftly  through  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion 
of  woodland,  in  which  villages  are  rarely  feen.  The  forefts 
of  Ruffia  confift  chiefly  of  cedars,  pines,  firs,  linden,  and 
birch  ;  and  the  fhores  of  the  Volga,  the  Occa,  the  Don  and 
its  tributary  rivers,  are  adorned  with  vaft  forefts  of  oak, 
from  which  the  fhip-timber  is  conveyed  to  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  and  to  the  wharfs  of  the  Don  and  the  Euxine.  The 
regions  between  the  inferior  Volga,  between  the  Don  and 
Dneiper  and  Dnieiter,  have  fewer  or  even  no  woods  at  all, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged,  in  many  places,  to  drefs 
their  victuals  with  dried  cow-dung. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  at  particularizing  the  lakes, 
pools,  and  marfhes,  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  fprings  which 
are  faid  by  the  ancient  travellers  to  be  innumerable  even  to 
the  inhabitants  themfelves.  Thofe  who  came  from  Poland, 
or  Livonia,  reprefent  travelling  through  Ruffia  as  extremely 
perilous,  not  only  on  account  of  wolves  and  robbers,  but 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  and  the  miferable  ftate  of  the 
bridges.  When  people  of  quality  were  going  a  journey, 
orders  were  previoully  fent  to  the  country-folks  of  the  parts 
adjacent,  to  make  the  roads  and  bridges  in  fome  degree  pail- 
able.  The  high  roads  are  now,  in  many  parts  of  Ruffia,  as 
fine  as  in  other  European  countries.  If  the  wooden  bridges 
are  in  fome  places  badly  maintained,  and  from  the  defedt  of 
here  or  there  a  balk  are  inconvenient  and  troublefome  to  the 
traveller  ;  they  do  not,  however,  fo  often  endanger  his  neck. 
The  roads  are  at  lealt  fufficiently  wide,  and  every  where  pro- 
Tided 
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vided  with  verft-pofts.  See  Coxe's  Travels,  vol.  i.  where 
the  road  between  Peterfburg  3iid  Mofcow  is  defcribed. 

Thofe  who  have  gone  from  Archangel  up  the  Dwina  and 
the  Yug  by  (hip,  and  then  generally  in  fledges  from  Vologda 
to  Mofcow,  unanimoufly  affirm,  that  nowhere  is  more  conve- 
nient and  pleafant  travelling  than  in  Ruffia ;  the  eye  being 
incefiantly  delighted  by  the  alternation  of  magnificent  forefts, 
rich  paftures  and  corn-fields,  but  principally'  by  the  inex- 
preffible  abundance  of  running  waters.  (Fletcher,  pp.  414, 
415.)  This  latter  commendation  is,  however,  more  fitly  ap- 
plicable to  the  northern  than  to  the  midland  and  fouthern 
parts  of  Ruffia,  fince  in  thefe  the  rivers  have  a  (low  current, 
and  in  fummer  are  nearly  Itagnant  ;  fo  that  from  Mofcow 
quite  to  the  Crimea  fcarcely  any  other  than  bad  or  indifferent 
fpring-water  is  found.     Suyef,  p.  7. 

On  no  topic  are  travellers  more  agreed,  than  in  extolling 
the  fertility  of  mod  of  the  Ruffian  provinces.  The  foil,  they 
inform  us,  confifts  generally  of  a  black,  fat  mould,  which 
produces  all  kinds  of  corn  and  grain,  orchard  fruit3  and 
garden  vegetables,  as  alfo  hemp  and  flax,  in  the  greateit  abun- 
dance ;  and,  in  many  places,  even  without  needing  manure. 
The  meadows  and  pafture-grounds  feed  incredible  droves 
and  herds  both  of  large  and  (mall  cattle  :  the  forefts  are  the 
haunts  of  an  unfpeakable  quantity  of  not  only  the  choicelt 
fpecies  of  game,  but  likewife  of  fuch  animals  as  yield  furs, 
which  are  every  where  eagerly  fought  after  :  the  lakes,  ponds, 
rivers,  and  brooks,  in  fhort,  nourifh  a  far  greater  variety  of  the 
moft  delicious  kinds  of  fifli,  than  all  the  other  countries  of  our 
quarter  of  the  globe  taken  together. 

With  refped  to  fertility  of  foil,  the  preference  is  generally 
given  to  the  province  of  Vladimir,  or  fomewhat  rather,  per- 
haps, to  that  of  Riazan.  The  foil  is,  in  the  former  of  thefe 
provinces,  of  fuch  fecundity,  that  not  unfrequently  from  one 
bufhel  of  fowing  a  produce  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  bufhels 
is  obtained.  Still  more  prolific  is  the  province  of  Riazan  ; 
where,  according  to  report,  very  often  one  fingle  grain  of 
wheat  will  fhoot  out  two  or  more  ftraws,  and  they  fo  thick 
and  ftrongly  grown  together,  that  a  horfe  cannot  eafily  break 
his  way  through,  and  growfe  can  with  difficulty  rife  from 
among  them.  Thefe  provinces  likewife  produce  honey, 
wax,  fifti,  fowl,  and  all  forts  of  game,  in  the  greateit  pro- 
fufion,  and  of  the  bell  quality  ;  even  the  human  inhabitants 
of  them  are  bolder  and  more  warlike  than  other  Ruffians. 
If  any  one  fhould  think  proper  to  put  the  Ukraine  and  the 
country  of  the  Don  Collacks  in  competition  with  thefe  two 
provinces,  we  have  only  to  allege  againft  it,  that,  indeed,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Ukraine  no  manure  at  all  is  ufed  ;  becaufe 
if  it  were,  it  would  either  burn  up  the  farina  fecundans  of 
the  feed,  oroidy  produce  enormous  ftraws  and  foliage,  defti- 
tute  of  ears  and  fruits.  The  ftalks  of  the  Ukraine  corn  are 
lo  tall  and  thick,  that  they  are  more  like  reed-ilems  than 
corn-ltraws. 

Honey  and  wax  are  fought  for  in  hollow  trees,  where 
the  wild  bees  depofite  their  treafures,  or  in  trunks  of  trees 
excavated  for  the  purpofe  of  ferving  a6  hives,  which  the 
boors  fence  with  wires,  to  preferve  them  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  bears.  Several  authors  repeat  the  ftory,  which 
lovius  heard  of  the  ambaffador  Demetrius  ;  that  a  boor  once 
looking  for  honey  in  the  foreft,  fell  up  to  the  neck  in  a  hoard 
of  it  in  a  large  hollow  tree,  whence,  after  paffinga  couple  of 
days  in  that  fweet  fituation,  he  was  extricated  at  laft  by 
eatching  hold  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  huge  bear. 

No  country  of  Europe  abounds  fo  much  as  Ruffia  in  fifti 
and  game,  particularly  in  the  choicelt  wild-fowl,  viz..  the 
woodcock,  the  heath-cock,  the  phcafant,  the  partridge,  the 
builard,  the  fnipe,  &c.  Cavear  was  already  a  principal  article 
of  commerce  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  was  exported  by  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  Englilh  to  Italy  and  France,  having 


been  firft  brought  hither  by  Capt.  Chancellor,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  mentioned  by  Shakfpeare  in  his 
Hamlet  :  "  Cavear  to  the  multitude."  But  we  mult  break 
off.  To  enter  into  details  of  wild  and  tame  animals,  of 
mines  and  metals,  of  edible  roots  and  vegetables,  of  orchard 
fruits,  of  flowers  and  grades,  of  wild  herbs  and  berries,  of 
the  cheapnefs  of  the  feveral  neceffarics  of  life,  and  the  gra- 
dual increafe  of  their  prices,  would  fwell  this  article  beyond 
all  proper  bounds.  We  rmift,  therefore,  content  ourfelves 
with  referring  the  reader  for  thefe  and  other  particulars  to 
the  travellers  who  have  given  their  obfervations  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  fuch  as  Herberitein,  Jovius,  Olearius,  Petreius,  Mar- 
garet, Dr.  Fletcher,  Muller,  the  two  Gmelins,  Le  Bruyn, 
Gactceris,  Cook,  Kerb,  Tanner,  Kupel,  Herrmann,  Ham- 
inard,  Guagnino,  Coxe,  and  more  efpecially  our  inqui- 
iitive  and  laborious  countryman  Mr.  Tooke  ;  who  have 
all  treated  not  only  of  the  climate,  but  alfo  of  the  foil  and 
produce. 

It  is  eafily  conceivable,  that  in  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  ex- 
tent as  Ruffia  the  climate  muft  be  extremely  various,  and  this 
difference  may  even  be  reckoned,  in  fome  refpeds,  among  its 
advantages.  In  feveral  provinces  the  winter  is  of  long  du- 
ration, and  extremely  cold ;  the  (hort  fummer  is,  however, 
on  that  account,  the  hotter.  And  in  thefe  regions,  for  in- 
flance  about  Kolmogor,  Archangel,  feveral  diftrids  of  Si- 
beria, &c.  the  alternations  of  cold  and  heat  are  uncommonly 
rapid  and  frequent.  The  agreeable  introduction  to  fummer 
and  winter,  which  we  call  fpring  and  autumn,  is  here 
fcarcely  known.  Amidlt  the  burning  heats  of  fummer  in 
thefe  parts,  you  have  frequently  to  contend  with  piercing 
cold.  A  limple  change  of  the  wind  is  ab.le  to  produce  this 
ludden  alteration.  In  a  place  nut  quite  6o°  N.  lat.  it  fre- 
quently happens  that,  after  a  fultry  day,  towards  evening, 
it  the  wind  veers  to  the  north,  fuch  a  cold  enfues  as  to  render 
a  fur  cloak  not  inconvenient.  The  formidable  feverity  of 
the  froft  makes  it  neceffary  to  adopt  the  pradice  of  caulking 
the  windows  and  covering  the  outfide  of  the  doors  of  the 
apartments  with  a  felt  made  of  cow-hair,  called  by  the  Ruf- 
fians voi/si.  To  the  fame  extremity  of  frolt  it  is  owing,  that, 
in  fome  parts  of  Ruffia,  they  have  no  orchard  fruits. 

In  general  the  governments  of  Mofcow,  Nifhnei-Novgorod, 
and  Kazan,  together  with  Altrachan,  the  Ukraine  and 
Livonia,  are  the  molt  temperate  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Ruffia  is  not  unfriendly  to 
health  and  longevity.  Proofs  of  this  may  be  drawn  from 
the  unfrequency  of  difeafes  among  the  common  people  com- 
paratively with  other  countries,  notwithftanding  their  intem- 
perate manner  of  life,  from  the  conliderablc  number  of 
aged  perfons  fcen  in  Kuffia,  though  there  are  few  phy- 
licians,  excepting  in  St.  Peterfburg  and  Mofcow,  which 
fwarni  with  dodors  and  furgeons  (and  where  it  is  remark- 
able that  deaths  are  earlier),  and  from  the  great  fertility  ol 
the  women.  The  fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and 
vice  vcr/ci,  which  are  occalionally  experienced  in  Ruffia, 
are  held  umvholcfoiiie  by  many  ;  audit  mult  be  Confefled, 
that  this  is  true  refpeding  foreigners,  yet  only  for  a  few 
years,  till  they  arc  enured  to  thefe  changes.  For  after- 
wards, ftraugers  as  well  as  natives,  in  fpite  of  thefe  vieiffi- 
tudes,  generally  enjoy  a  good  Hate  of  health  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Ruffian  climate  has,  moreover,  even  in  thofe  region? 
where  it  is  very  rigorous  and  cold,  its  peculiar  advantage* 
and  comforts,  among  which  are  the  following  :  the  winter, 
however  rude  and  aultere,  is  in  fome  refpect  more  1 
(ant  than  the  winter  of  countries  that  boall  of  equable 
temperature,  From  the  middle  ol  November  till  April, 
nay,  in  lomc  places  from  September  t-.ll  May,  it  fcarcely 
evei  raini.  The  loads  arc,  therefore,  u  winter  not  lo 
5  B  .' 
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mirey  and  the  flreets  not  fo  floppy  as  with  us.  The  fnow 
generally  falls  from  November  to  January,  or  from  Auguft 
and  September  to  December.  Afterwards  the  fky  is 
almoft  conftantly  ferene.  It  is  likewife  a  well-known  fact, 
that  in  Ruffia  far  lefs  hardlhip  is  fuffered  from  the  cold, 
than  in  countries  where  the  climate  is  incomparably  milder  : 
for  there  proper  precautions  arc  taken  againit  the  cold, 
becaufc  it  is  known  for  certain  that  it  will  be  intenfe. 

How  comes  it  then,  it  will  be  afked,  that  fo  many 
people  are  in  Ruffia  annually  fro/en  to  death  ?  That,  for 
inftance,  in  one  winter,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  perfons 
in  Mofcow  alone  were  found  to  have  thus  miferably  periihed  ? 
In  a  country  like  Ruflia,  it  may  indeed  unfortunately  happen 
that  perfons  are  frozen  to  death,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  their 
bufinefs  out  of  doors.  Such  difaflers  would,  however,  be 
very  rarely  heard  of,  if  the  people  were  more  prudent.  It 
is  not  fo  much  the  cold,  as  the  brandy  which  the  labour- 
ing clafs  gulp  down  in  fuch  quantities  during  the  winter, 
that  kills  fo  many.  From  the  years  1759  or  1795,  no 
general  conclufion  can  juftly  be  drawn.  The  winter  was 
then,  in  leveral  countries,  but  particularly  in  Ruflia,  un- 
commonly fevere.  In  ordinary  years,  the  number  of  thele 
cafualties  throughout  the  empire  is  not  fo  confiderable. 

One  of  the  molt  important  benefits  of  the  Ruffian 
climate  is,  that  in  winter  (as  we  have  already  hinted)  the 
public  ways  and  roads  are  in  excellent  order.  The  quantity 
of  frow  renders  them  perfectly  level  and  commodious  for 
travelling.  No  feafon  is,  therefore,  more  itudioufly  chofen 
for  that  purpofe  than  the  depth  of  winter  ;  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  greater  expedition,  but  many  of  the  highways, 
being  laid  with  balks  or  trunks  of  trees  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  year,  are  extremely  rough  and  unpleafant. 

Travelling  in  Ruflia  is  performed  either  with  poll -horfes 
and  yeiTi/hiis,  or  with  hired  horles  and  ifvofchiks.  At  the 
poll  ftations  only  horfes  are  to  be  had  ;  the  carriage  mult 
be  the  traveller's.  The  expence  of  polling  is  trifling,  in 
comparifon  of  what  is  paid  the  extra  poft  in  Germany. 
When  we  travel  with  hired  horfes  and  ifvofchiks,  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  have  one's  own  carriage.  We  agree  with  tiic 
ifvofchik  or  driver  for  horfes,  carriage,  and  provifions  for 
the  whole  journey,  whether  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thoufand 
verfts.  This  method  of  travelling  is  fomewhat  more  tedi- 
ous than  with  polt-horfes,  becaufe  the  fame  horfes  being 
continued  throughout,  it  is  neceffary  to  flop  at  nights ; 
but  it  is  very  cheap.  Of  thefe  ifvofchiks,  in  St.  Peterftmrg 
alone  are  at  leaft  five  thoufand.  The  greater  part  of  them 
gain  their  livelihood  by  letting  out  carioles  and  fledges  for 
going  about  the  town.  Each  of  them  has  a  number 
itamped  on  a  tin-plate  at  his  back,  which  is  renewed  or 
changed  every  year..  For  long  journies  coaches  are  rarely 
ufed,  but  either  femafwagens  or  kibitkis.  Both  are  half 
covered,  and  made  nearly  in  the  fame  form  ;  only  the  former 
are  better  and  more  commodious  than  the  latter.  In  both 
the  paflenger  lies  upon  a  bed  ;  and  they  are  fo  conftrucied, 
that  he  can  eafily  change  his  pofition  either  by  lying  at 
length  or  fitting  upright.  Both  may  be  raifed  upon  either 
wheels  or  fledges,  as  the  feafon  requires.  Portmanteaus  and 
deep  trunks  are  not  fuitable  to  thefe  carriages  ;  but  inftead 
of  them,  flat  boxes  are  placed  beneath  the  bed.  Kozoies, 
or  fledges  entirely  clofe,  having  a  door  and  a  fmall  pane  of 
glafs  for  a  window,  are  likewife  not  uncommon. 

The  traveller  muft  provide  himielf  with  wine  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  of  diet  for  the  whole  journey  ;  as  in  all 
Ruflia,  to  the  exception  of  St.  Peterfburg,  Mofcow,  and  a 
few  other  towns,  no  regular  inns  are  found,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  had  upon  the  road  but  bread,  milk,  which  often 
abounds  with  taracans  (a  fpecies  of  beetle  deemed  facred 
by  the  vulgar  Ruffians,  believing  that  they  procure  a  bleff- 


ing  to  the  houfe),  wretched  quas,  and  flill  more  wretched 
brandy.  The  Ruffian  miles  or  verfts  are  in  length  about 
one-feventh  of  a  German  mile,  or  fomewhat  above  three 
quarters  of  an  Englifh  mile.  In  fhort,  104^  verfls  are  cal- 
culated to  make  one  degree  of  the  equator.  A  Livonian 
verft  is  rather  longer  than  a  Ruffian.  In  moft  parts,  verit- 
polls  are  fet  up  from  verll  to  verft  ;  which  though  by  far 
not  fo  handfome  as  the  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  mile-ftones, 
yet  completely  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

One  very  beneficial  efleft  of  the  climate  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  which  is,  that  fome  animals  change  their  colour 
in  the  winter.  This  is  particularly  obfervable  with  the 
hares  and  fquirrels ;  the  former  turning  perfectly  white, 
the  latter  grey  ;  in  Siberia  of  fo  dark  a  grey  as  to  border 
upon  black,  in  the  other  parts  of  Ruffia  only  lio-ht  grey. 
When  the  hares,  however,  are  faid  to  become  white,  it  is 
to  be  underftood  of  the  generality  of  the  common  Ruffian 
hares,  of  the  fiilzi,  which  are  fomewhat  fmaller  and  not 
quite  fo  well  flavoured  as  the  hares  of  Germany  and  England. 
Beyond  Mofcow,  and  in  fome  other  parts,  a  larger  kind 
of  hares  arc  caught,  called  rujfaki :  thefe  retain  their  hue. 
It  is  certain,  that  this  change  of  colour  in  fome  animals  of 
Ruflia  is  owing  to  the  climate,  to  the  feverity  of  the  cold. 
As  heat  is  known  to  expand  bodies,  cold  muft  naturally 
have  a  contrary  effect,  and  caufe  contraftion.  This  effect 
i;  firft  and  moft  remarkably  perceptible  on  the  furface  of 
bodies,  which  in  animals  abounds  with  hair-tubes.  Thefe,  on 
becoming  contracted,  can  admit  only  the  fine  aqueous  par- 
ticles, and  not  the  earthy  parts  of  the  blood.  On  this, 
however,  depends  the  colour.  They  are  white  or  in  gene- 
ral brighter,  when  but  few  earthy  particles  can  enter  thefe 
hair-tubes.  Such  animals,  therefore,  as  are  not  very 
ftrongly  conftituted  for  refilling  the  cold,  mull,  in  infenfe 
froft,  after  (hedding  their  original  dark  hair,  neceffarily  be- 
come whiter.  That  the  fquirrels  do  not,  like  the  Ruffian 
hares,  turn  white,  but  only  grey,  is  a  proof  that  thefe 
animals  are  ftronger  than  the  faitzi,  and  probably  proceeds 
from  hence,  that  the  colour  of  the  fquirrel  is  naturally 
darker,  or  at  leall  deeper,  than  that  of  the  Ruffian  hare. 
It  is  no  objection,  that  the  Siberian  fquirrel  becomes  dark 
grey,  bordering  upon  black.  Nothing  more  can  be  deduced 
from  thence,  than  that  thefe  creatures  are  of  an  incom- 
parably more  robull  and  hardy  nature  than  the  Ruffian 
fquirrels.  However  dark  their  hue,  it  is  however  not  fo 
deep  as  the  red-brown  which  they  put  on  in  fummer.  The 
black  ftripe  along  the  back  they  retain  both  in  fummer  and 
winter.  If  this  explanation  of  the  change  of  colour  in  ani- 
mals be  admitted  ;  it  mull  follow  of  courfe,  that  all  white 
animals,  including  the  tame,  are  weaker  than  the  brown, 
and  this  feems  warranted  by  experience  ;  at  leaft  wild  cattle, 
which  are  in  general  accounted  ftronger  than  the  tame,  are 
commonly  of  a  darker  hue.  To  conclude ;  in  Ruffia  the 
faitzi  and  the  fquirrel  in  the  houfe  change  their  colour  as 
completely  as  in  the  foreft,  fodder  and  nourifh  them  how 
you  will. 

The  greater  part  of  Ruffia  is  a  flat  country,  like  Poland, 
of  a  rich  foil,  marfliy  here  and  there.  If  we  except  the 
great  Verchoturian  and  the  Ural  chain  of  mountains,  which 
divide  Siberia  from  the  reft  of  Ruffia,  the  ridge  which 
feparates  Siberia  from  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks  and 
Mongoles,  and  the  Altai  between  the  Irtifch  and  Ob,  that 
between  the  Yenifei  and  the  Baikal,  called  the  Sayane 
mountains,  and  the  lefs  confiderable  between  the  Yenifei 
and  the  Lena  ;  we  fcarcely  find  in  all  Ruflia  any  elevations 
that  properly  deferve  the  appellation  of  mountains. 

The  mountains  are  diftributed  by  Mr.  Tooke  into  eleven 
clafles,  or  divifions,  of  which  the  greater  part  confifts  of 
principal  chains  of  themfelves,  whilit  others  are  only  con- 
tinuations 
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tinuations  of  huge  ridges,  extending  for  the  mod  part  into 
the  bordering  territories ;  thefe  divilions  are  the  Sieverniya- 
gori,  or  northern  mountains,  extending  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  fea  ;  the  Valday  mountains  ;  the  mountains 
of  Taurida  i  the  mountains  of  Caucafus ;  the  Ural  moun- 
tains ;  the  Allay  mountains;  the  Sayane  mountains;  the 
Baikal  mountains ;  ttie  Nerchinjkaia  mountains ;  the  Okhot- 
Jkoy  mountains ;  and  the  KamtJIiatJioy  mountains ;  an  ac- 
count of  which  occurs  in  appropriate  parts  of  the  Cyclo- 
pedia. 

Forejls  rarely  occur  in  fome  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
but  in  others  they  abound  even  to  fuperfluity.  Such  is  the 
cafe  between  St.  Peterfburg  and  Mofcow,  and  between  Vla- 
dimir and  Arlamas :  alfo  in  Siberia,  about  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, in  the  diflrift  of  the  river  Tara,  on  the  Ufa  as  far  as 
the  Kama,  and  between  the  provinces  of  Perm  and  Ufa. 
The  foreit  of  Aterfkoy  is  in  extent  75  verfts. 

For  an  account  of  the  fteppes  of  Ruffia,  fee  Steppe. 
The  fens  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  Ruffian  empire  are 
the  Frozen,  or  Northern  ocean,  the  Eailern  or  Pacific  ocean, 
the  Euxine  or  Black  fea,  the  Baltic  cr  Eall  fea  :  and  the  in- 
land feas  and  lakes  arc  the  CaJ'pian,  the  Baikal,  the  Ladoga 
lake,  the  lake  Onega,  the  lake  Peipus,  the  Ilmen  lake,  the 
Bielo-Ozcro,  or  White  lake,  the  lake  TJliany,  and  the  lake 
Altin-nor,  which  fee  reflectively. 

The  chief  navigable  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Baltic,  are  the 
Duna  and  the  Neva  ;  thofe  that  fall  into  the  White  fea  arc 
the  Dvina,  and  the  Kuloi  and  Mejin,  both  of  which  flow  E. 
of  the  Dvina  into  the  White  fea,  not  far  from  each  other,  in 
the  diflrift  of  the  town  of  Mefenfk,  the  former  taking  its  rife 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  the  latter  in  that  of 
Vologda.  The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Frozen  ocean  are 
the  Petjhora,  called  alfo  Bolfhaia,  which  takes  its  rife  in 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  government 
of  Vologda,  and  following  a  N.W.  courfe  falls  into  the 
northern  ocean,  in  the  government  of  Archangel ;  the  Oby, 
the  Irtyfh,  the  Tobol,  the  Yenijfey,  the  Tungujkis,  the  Khatanga, 
the  Lena,  the  Tana,  the  Indighirka,  and  the  Kolima,  which 
fee.  The  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Eaftern  or  Pacific  ocean 
are  the  Anadyr,  the  Kamljhalla,  and  the  Amoor  or  Amur, 
formed  of  the  Argoon  and  the  Shilka.  The  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Cafpian  are  the  Temba  or  Emba,  the  Ural, 
formerly  the  Yaik,  the  Volga,  which  takes  up  the  Kamma 
and  the  Okka,  and  the  Terek.  The  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Euxine  are  the  Kuban  or  ancient  Hypanis,  the  Don  or 
Tanais,  which  takes  up  the  Voronetz,  the  Khoper,  the 
Donetz,  and  the  Maiiitfh,  the  Dnieper  or  Boryfthencs, 
and  the  Bogue.  See  each  refpcftively.  For  an  account 
of  the  canals  of  Ruffia,  fee  Canal. 

Population  of  the  Rujfian  Empire. — In  adverting  to  the 
population  and populoufncfs  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  Mr.  Tooke, 
we  obferve,  properly  diilinguifhes  between  thefe  two  terms  ; 
meaning  by  tin.-  former  the  abfolute  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  country,  and  by  the  latter,  the  relation  which 
this  number  bears  to  the  furface  of  ground  on  which  they 
dwell.  By  a  revifion  made,  or  at  lcalt  completed,  in  the 
year  1783,  the  41  viceroyalties  of  which  Ruffia  at  that 
time  confided,  contained  of  male  inhabitants; 

Merchants  ...  107,408 

rhers  ...  293,793 

Odnodvortzi  and  free  countrymen*-  773,656 

Exempt  from  taxes  -  -  310,830 

Crown  boors     ...        4,674,603 
Private  boors     ...        6,678,239 


By  doubling  the  above  total,  vre  obtain  for  the  whole 
number  of  males  and  females  in  the  above  mentioned  vice- 
royalties,  an  amount  of  25,677,000. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  augmented  population  fince  the 
year  1783,  we  have  the  following  ftatement : 

The  total  for  1783  ...        25,677,000 

The  amount  of  the  CofTacks  of  the  Don  and! 

r  5-         220,000 

Euxine  "  "  J 

Unnumbered  tribes  and  clafles  at  the  revifion  J 

•    .1  o  f      1,500,000 

in  the  year  1783  -  -  3 

Total  for  1783     27,397,000 
Annual  increafe  of  250,000  in  12  years  -     3,000,000 

New  acquilitions  fince  1783,  or  the  nine  vice-"] 
loyalties    of    Taurida,     Minfk,     Brazlau,  I 
Vofnefenfk,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Courland,  f     5»755>°°° 
Vilna,  and  Slonim  J 


Grand  Total     36,152,000 


Total      12,838,529 


Whence,  by  the  moft  moderate  eftimate,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Ruffian  empire  may  be  ifated  for  the  year 
1795,  in  round  numbers,  at  36,000,000. 

Of  this  mafs  of  population,  the  greatefl  part  belongs  to 
European  Ruffia.  The  five  governments  of  Perm,  Ufa, 
Kolyvan,  Tobolfk,  and  Irkutik,  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Siberia,  contain,  according  to  the  re- 
vilion-lifts,  only  2,215,000,  and  allowing  for  the  unnum- 
bered clafles  and  tribes,  perhaps  above  3^  millions  of  in- 
habitants. Hence  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  the 
European  part  is  about  fourteen  times  greater  ;  and  the 
Ruffian  empire,  which,  with  regard  to  fupcrficial  contents, 
moflly  belongs  to  Afia,  mult  in  refpeft  of  population  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Europe.  The  population  of  the 
different  governments  is  very  various  ;  the  moll  populous  be- 
ing that  of  Mofcow,  which  contains  upwards  of  1,139,000 
perfons,  and  the  leaft  populous  is  that  of  Taurida,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  computed  at  about  15C.000. 

But  although  the  Ruffian  empire  ranks  high  in  population, 
with  refpeft  to  populoufnefs  its  place  is  very  fubordinate. 
European  Ruffia  has  a  population  of  405,  and  Afiatic 
Ruffia  of  1 1  perfons  to  a  fquare  mile  :  and  if  we  com- 
pare the  governments  with  one  another,  the  refult  will  be, 
that  of  45  (the  five  newly  acquired  not  being  reckoned), 
eight  contain  below  100;  nine  contain  from  100  to  500; 
feVenteen  from  500  to  1000  ;  feven  from  1 000  to  1500; 
three  from  1 500  to  2COO  ;  and  only  one  above  2000,  in- 
habitants, on  a  fquare  mile.  This  laft  honourable  pre- 
cedence is  held  by  the  government  of  Mofcow,  which  (in- 
cluding the  metropolis)  numbers  2403  perfons  on  the  fore- 
faid  fuperficies.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  governments 
of  Kaluga,  Tula,  and  Tchernigofs  and  to  the  third,  Riazan, 
Kurlk,  Kief,  Orel,  Kharkof,  Yarofluf,  and  Novgorod  Sie- 
verfk.  The  lixth  and  poorell  clafs  comprifes,  with  the 
countries  of  the  Coflacks,  the  north  European  and  Sib 

deferte,  where  the  degree  oi  population  is  fo  low,  that  the 

government  of  Tobolfk  has  but  feven,  and  that  of  Irkutik 
only  three  perfons  in  every   fqaari  In 

thefe  countrie  x,  the  un  are  the 

molt  numerou  ,  oil  populous  diftritt  of  the  K 

empire  li  the  4yth  and  5Sth   degrees  of  N.  lat.  ; 

and  further  both  to  the  N.  and   S.,  as  well  as   E.  beyond 
the  65th  degree  of  longitude,  pu  continually 

d'-ei      1  1  ble  of  birth,  deaths,  and  1 

1799,  extracted  by  Mr. 

we  may  deduce  the  following  conclulions.     The  overpli 

9  births, 
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births,  Unparallelled  in  the  annals  of  political  economy, 
forms  a  charaaeriltic  feature  of  the  Ruffian  empire  ;  and 
fhews,  that  if  the  fame  increafe  of  population  mould  pro- 
ceed for  10  years,  the  number  of  Ruffian  fubjeds  will  be 
augmented  by  5,000,000.  It  alfo  appears,  that  upwards 
of  23  boys  were  born  to  20  girls,  whereas  104  perfons 
only  of  the  former  died  to  100  of  the  latter  ;  and  this 
favourable  proportion  of  the  males  to  the  females  indicates 
the  military  grandeur  to  which  the  Ruffian  empire  is  capa- 
ble of  attaining  ;  unimpeded  by  fuch  walteful  wars  as  that 
which  has  recently  occurred.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
the  mortality  in  common  years  throughout  all  the  Ruffian 
dominions  is  as  1  to  58  ;  whence  it  may  be  calculated, 
that  the  number  of  Ruffian  fubjeds  of  the  Greek  church 
would  amount,  exclufively  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eparchy 
of  Bruzlaw,  to  31,339,620  fouls.  Adding  to  this  number 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  pofTeffions  in  Poland,  which  in 
1795  contained  4,592,544  perfons,  and  about  5,000,000 
of  Ruffian  fubjefts  of  various  Chriftian  fefts,  and  of  the 
Jewifh,  Laman,  and  Schaman  profeffions,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Ruffian  empire  will  appear  to  amount  to  up- 
wards of  40,000,000  of  fouls. 

Progrefs  of  Population  in  Rujfta — The  firft  cenfus,  namely 
that  in  1722,  gave  5,794,928  males;  which,  admitting  an 
equal  number  of  women,  makes  a  population  of  1 1,589,856 
individuals.  How  much  ought  we  to  add  for  the  new  ac- 
quifitions,  in  which  the  cenfus,  or  revifion,  as  it  is  termed 
in  Ruffia,  did  not  take  place  ? 

According  to  Mr.  Hermann,  in  his  Statiftic  Journal, 
vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  54,  an  enumeration  made  in  Little  Ruffia, 
in  1768,  gave  955,228  inhabitants;  another  made  in  Fin- 
land, in  1755,  gave  117,998;  Eithonia,  in  1773,  had 
176,000;  Livonia,  447,360.  All  thefe  make  a  fum  total 
of  1,696,586  perfons.  Thefe  enumerations,  however,  being 
made  20,  30,  50  years  after  the  firft  revifion,  it  is  pofiible 
that  the  population  may  have  increafed  or  diminifhed  during 
the  interval.  If  we  compare  thefe  data  with  the  enumera- 
tion made  in  1805,  we  fhall  find  that  Finland,  in  49  years, 
has  gained  64,392  inhabitants;  Eithonia,  in  31  years, 
36,948;  and  Livonia,  138,097:  making  a  fum  total  of 
239,437.  The  population  in  the  provinces  bordering  the 
Baltic,  then,  has  gained  about  one-fourth  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century.  On  comparing  the  population  of 
Little  Ruffia,  as  above  Hated,  with  that  of  the  governments 
of  Tchernigof  and  Pultava,  a  furplus  will  be  found,  in  1804, 
of  1,465,465  individuals  above  the  enumeration  of  1768. 
According  to  this  ttatement,  the  population  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  lail  50  years.  This  refult  correfpends 
very  well  with  the  obfervations  made  on  the  regifters  of 
births  and  deaths,  that  the  progrefs  of  population  is  very 
flow  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  very  rapid  in  Little  Ruffia. 
It  has  gained  of  late,  efpecially  by  the  commerce  of  Odeffa  ; 
the  price  of  land  has  rifen  confiderably,  and  the  fertile 
fteppes  have  likewife  been  cultivated. 

Admitting  the  like  proportion  in  the  progrefs  of  popula- 
tion in  thefe  provinces,  during  the  former  half  of  the  18th 
century,  which  is  certainly  a  great  admiffion,  we  mult  de- 
duct from  the  above  dated  population  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces  one-fourth,  and  there  will  remain  555,979  ;  and  one 
half  of  the  population  of  Little  Ruffia  in  1768,  leaving 
477,614.  Agreeably  to  this  ftatement,  the  population  of 
all  the  provinces  acquired  pofterior  to  1722,  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  1,033,533. 

It  remains  now  to  compute  what  may  have  been  the 
number  of  free  perfons  not  included  in  the  revifion.  Seeing 
that,  at  the  lalt  revifion  of  1796,  there  were  16,000,000  of 
males  included  in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  paid  the  regular 


obrok,  for  1,000,000  that  did  not  pay  that  tax,  we  n  1a  1 
compute,  that  at  the  firft  revifion,  in  which  the  number  of 
revifionaries  was  5,000,000,  there  were  300,000  male  free- 
men, compoftng,  together  with  their  wives,  the  fum  of 
600,000. 

In  conformity  with  thefe  calculations,  the  probable  po- 
pulation of  Ruffia,  in  1722,  will  be, 

Revifionaries         ...       11,589,859 
Free  individuals    -  600,000 

Conquered  provinces    -         -         '.C33.533 

i3>«3»392 


Le  Clerc,  in  his  ElTay  on  the  Population  of  Ruffia, 
publifhed  in  1777,  ftates  it  at  14,000,000;  Benedid 
Francis  John  Hermann,  at  the  fame  ;  which  is  probably 
accurate.  But  when  Voltaire  reckons  the  population  during 
the  laft  years  of  Peter  the  Great  at  18,000,000,  lie  con- 
founds a  later  period  with  the  era  of  that  monarch.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  adds  Mr.  C.  T.  Hermann,  that  14,000,000 
would  be  the  moll  probable  amount,  if  we  confider  the  im- 
perfection infeparable  from  a  firft  cenfus,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  calculations  refpe&ing  the  newly  conquered 
provinces. 

The  fecond  revifion,  in  1742,  gives  6,673,167  males; 
and,  fuppofing  a  like  number  of  females,  we  have  13,346,334 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Ruffia  at  that  time.  To  this  mult  be 
added  the  conquered  provinces,  and  the  free  individuals. 
As  we  fubtrafted  a  fourth  from  the  population  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  in  1722,  the  dedudion  of  one-eighth  will 
fuffice  for  their  population  in  1742  ;  the  remainder  is 
648,689  :  and,  fubtrading  a  quarter  from  the  population 
of  Little  Ruffia  in  1768,  there  remains  706,421  ;  making 
a  total  of  1,355,110  for  the  population  of  the  conquered 
provinces.  The  number  of  revifionaries  having  augmented 
by  1,000,000  fince  1722,  we  mult  increafe  the  number  oi 
freemen  at  leaft  by  50,000,  confidering  the  progrefs  of  in- 
duftry,  and  the  better  regulations  adopted  by  government. 
The  population,  therefore,  in  1742,  will  be, 

Revifionaries         -         -         -       I3>346>334 
Free  individuals    -  700,000 

Conquered  provinces     •         -         i>335>110 

15,381,444 


Hermann  admits  for  1742  the  round  number  of 
16,000,000.  This  is  a  very  probable  eftimate,  as  the 
enumerations  in  Ruffia  are  always  below  the  mark. 

The  third  revifion,  in  1762,  gives  7,363,548  males, 
which  fuppofes  a  total  of  14,727,096  individuals  ;  and,  by 
the  proper  ratio,  we  take  the  population  of  the  conquered 
provinces  at  1,696,586.  The  revifionaries  being  nearly 
one  half  what  they  are  at  prefent,  we  may  compute  the 
fame  to  hold  with  the  freemen,  which  would  make  their 
number  400,000.  The  probable  population,  therefore,  of 
1 762  is  as  follows : 


Revifionaries 
Free  individuals    - 
Conquered  provinces 


14,727,096 

300,000 

1,696,586 

16,723,68a 


Marfhal  in  1768  and  1770,  and  Williams  alfo  in  1768, 
admit  18,000,000;  l'Eveque  in  1782,  and  le  Clerc  m 
1783,    19,000,000;    Schlcetzer   and    Bufching,   in    1765, 


f  000,000  : 
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20,000,000  ;  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Hermann  is  of  this  lait  opinion. 
The  real  number,  in  1762,  apparently  lies  fomc  where  be- 
tween 1 8  and  1 9,000,000. 

The  fourth  general  revifion,  in  1782,  gives  12,838,529, 
and,  with  the  females,  25,677,058;  or,  according  to  Her- 
mann, 26,358,822.  The  two  capital  cities,  the  military  and 
the  nomadic  tribes,  are  not  included  in  this  calculation. 
Thefe  at  prefent  amount  to  2,960,000:  at  that  time  we 
may  fuppofe  them  to  have  amounted  to  2,000,000.  By 
this  ftatement,  the  population  of  Ruflia,  in  1782,  would 
have  been  between  27  and  28,000,000.  Crome,  in  1785, 
admits  25,000,000;  Sufmilch,  24,000,000;  Plefchtfcheef 
(not  reckoning  the  clergy,  the  civil  eftablifhment,  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  Nomades)  admits *26, 617, 698  in  43  govern- 
ments ;  while  Hupel  in  1780  to  1790,  and  Hermann,  com- 
pute 28,000,000. 

The  fifth  revifion,  in  1796,  gave  17,816,370  males, 
which,  fuppofing  an  equal  number  of  females,  makes  the 
population  amount  to  35,632,740;  or,  according  to  the 
datum  16,223,229,  (which  we  confider  greatly  below  the 
truth,)  34,038,599.  If  we  add  the  two  capitals,  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  Nomades,  computing  them  at  2,960,000,  the 
population  in  1796  will  amount  to  36,998,599.  Bufching 
and  Beaufubre  make  it  30,000,000;  Schlcctzer,  33,000,000; 
Hermann,  33,250,000;  Meufel  between  35  and  36,000,000; 
and  Storck,   36,000,000. 

.Following  thefe  data,  the  progrefs  of  population  in 
Ruffia,  brought  on  partly  by  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
terior, partly  by  new  acquifitions,  has  been  as  follows : 

In  1722  -  14,000,000. 

1742  -  16,000,000,  after  20  years. 

1762  -  19,000,000,  after  20  years. 

1782  -  28,000,000,  after  20  years. 

1796  -  36,000,000,  after  14  years. 

1806  -  41,000,000,  after  10  years. 

This  aftonifhing  increment  has  proceeded  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  from  new  acquifitions.  It  would  prove  highly  in- 
terefting,  were  we  able  to  afcertain  nearly  the  progrefs  of 
the  Ruffian  population,  independent  of  the  recent  acqui- 
fition: . 

We  (hall  admit  for  Little  Ruffia  and  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces the  number  exhibited  by  the  enumerations  of  1755, 
1768,  and  1772,  which  yields  a  total  of  1,696,586;  fuh- 
joining  the  new  acquifitions  fince  1773,  according  to  the 
data  publilhed  by  general  Oppermann  on  his  map  of  17961 
conltrudted  by  order  of  government,  for  delineating  the  new 
limits.     According  to  this  author,   Ruffia  acquired, 

Individuals. 

By  the  firft  difmemberment  of  Poland  in  1773  1,226,966 
By  the  peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1774 ")       . ...  «._ 

in  >         I  ,  I  ,OIO 

and  1783 ) 

By  the  peace  with  the  fame  power  in   1791       -  42,708 

By  the  fecond  partition  of  Poland  in  1793       -  3,745,663 

By  the  annexation  of  Courland       -  387,922 

By  the  fubfi  quent  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  1,407,402 


Total  of  the  acquifitions  fincc  1773 
Add 


down  to  1804  ought  to  be  more  accurate.  The  adminitlra- 
tion  mult  have  acquired  confiderable  influence,  efpecially 
after  the  organization  of  the  governments  in  1775.  ^  w'" 
be  of  importance,  therefore,  to  know  the  effect  of  thefe 
caufes,  as  exhibited  by  the  lait  cenfus,  in  1804,  which  Mr. 
Hermann  delivers  to  us  in  the  following  tables. 

Little  Ruffia  comprehends  the  governments  of  Kief, 
Tchernigof,  Pultava,  Ukrainfkoi-flobode,  with  a  part  of 
Ekaterinoflaf  and  Kurfk  ;  to  which  mud  be  added  the 
country  of  the  Donlkoi  Coffacks,  as  peopled  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Little  Ruffia.  The  whole  of  this  vait  terri- 
tory, called  the  Ukraine,  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Its  population,  in  1804,  was 
as  follows ; 


Kief        - 
Tchernigof 
Pultava 

Ukrainfkoi-flobode  - 
Ekaterinoflaf  - 
Coffacks  of  the  Don 


Mntes. 

574>2'7 

534'T '2 

713.772 
420,304 

210,815 
161, ICO 


Females. 
538,404 

53?>57- 

732>639 
418,781 

183,363 
194,521 


2,614,920     2,606,278 


The  Swedifh  provinces  are  a  part  of  Karelia  and  Ingria, 
conltituting  at  prefent  the  governments  of  St.  Peterfburg, 
Finland,  Efthonia,  and  Livonia.  Their  population,  in 
1 804,  was  as  follows  : 

Males.  Females. 

St.  Peterfburg  -       268,748  270,920 

Finland  -  -  94>397  87,393 

Elthonia  -  -        107,357  105,591 

Livonia  -         -       290,014         295,443 


760,516         759,947 


6,982,271 


So  that  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  Swedifh  pro- 
vinces and  in  Little  Ruflia  is  6,741,661. 

On  comparing  this  number  with  the  preceding  enumera- 
tions, it  will  be  feen  that  the  Swedifh  provinces  have  gained 
one-fourth,  and  that  Little  Ruffia  has  nearly  doubled  ;  fince 
it  is  certain  that,  in  this  laft  cenfus,  the  fcveral  provinces 
belonging  to  Little  Ruffia  in  its  largeil  extent  have  not 
been  included. 

The  Polifh  provinces  annexed  from  1773  to  1795,  in- 
cluding Courland,  are  White  Ruflia,  Lithuania,  and  the 
Polifh  Ukraine,  or  the  governments  of  Minlk,  Vitepfk  and 
Molnlef,  Grodno  and  Vilua,  Podolia  and  Volhynia.  The 
Hate  of  their  population,  in  1784,  was  as  under  : 

Males.  Females. 

Minlk     -        -        -      431,586        426,940 
Vitepfk  -  -        343,716  33°>6z4 

Mohilef  -  -       403,614  397>38l 

Grodno  -         -       300,278  290,782 

Vilna      ...       465,224         460,046 
Podolia  -         -       379,2  15  556,870 

Volhynia  -         -       564,586         522,1*2 

Courland  -         -        191,910  189,366 


Ming  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Little  Ruffia,  7   ^  ,  „ 
we  get  -         -         -         -         -         -  5 

Here  we  have  the  total  amount  of  the  population  of  the 
countries  conquered,  down  to  1795. 

All  this,  however,  was  obtained  by  means  of  firft  enu- 
merations, which  were  of  courfe  incorrcft.      Thofc  made 


3,080,129      3,i74,'9' 

According  to  general  Oppermann,    the   population      I 
thefe  provinces,  in  1796,  amounted  to  6,767,953  s  wni 
it  appears  that  the  population  ol  Poland  ie  ftationary. 

The    Turkifti    provinces    are    Cherfon,    Taurida,    the 

country  of  the  Coffacks  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  refid 

7  Ekai 
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Ekaterinoflaf,  to  which  may  be  added  Caucafia.     The  po- 
pulation of  thefe  provinces  is, 

Males.  Females. 

Cherfon            -         -        145,814  124,321 

Taurida            -          -       ,102,826  88,864 

Coflacks  of  the  Euxine      20,240  9>'55 

Caucafia          -         -         34"849  29,240 


303,729         251,580 

As  the  Coflacks  of  the  Euxine  have  very  few  women, 
and  ftill  retain  many  cuftoms  derived  from  their  auceftors, 
the  famous  Zaporogian  Coflacks,  fo  called  from  za,  trans, 
beyond,  and  parogi,  catara&s,  (the  Coflacks  beyond  the 
catarafts,)  the  foregoing  ftatement  is  probably  correft. 
We  learn  from  general  Oppermann,  that  in  the  Turkifh 
provinces  conquered  in  1774,  1783,  and  1791,  there  were 
214,318  individuals  of  both  fexes.  This  fmall  population, 
in  a  trad  of  country  fo  immenfe,  has  increafed  undoubtedly, 
in  confequence  of  a  more  regular  adminiftration  ;  but  not  fo 
much  as  would  at  firft  fight  appear,  becaufe  we  mull  ftrike 
off  the  Coflacks  of  the  Euxine,  Caucafia,  and  the  Ruffian 
and  foreign  colonies  domiciliated  in  thefe  regions.  Befides, 
if  we  confider  the  incompletencfs  of  a  firlt  enumeration,  it  is 
but  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  general  Oppermann's  eflimate 
is  too  fmall. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  territories  ac- 
quired fince  1773  was,  in  1804, 


Little  Ruffia 
Swedifh  provinces 
Polifh  provinces 
Turkifh  provinces 


5,221,198 

1,520,463 

6,454,320 

555.309 

13,751,290 


According  to  the  data  above  noticed,  we  are  to  fubtraft 
from  the  aggregate  population  of  Ruffia,  for  the  provinces 
acquired, 

From   14,000,000  in  1722 

i>°33>533 

12,966,467 


From  i6j00o.ooo  in  1742 
1,355,110 


From   19,000,000  in  1762 
1,696,586 


From  28,000,000  in  1782 
8,678,857 


From  36,000,000  in  1796 
13.751,290 


From  41,000,000  in  1806 
13,751,290 


14,644,890 


17,303,414 


19,321,143 


22,248,710 


27,248,710  ' 

The  laft  column  gives  us  the  rate  at  which  the  population 
of  Ruffia  proper  has  Increafed. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  population  of  Ruffia,  exclu- 
five  of  the  conquelts  fince  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  gained  in 
20  years,  between  1722  and  1742,  1,678,423,  or  83,921 
annually.  In  the  20  years  between  1742  and  1762, 
2,658,524,  or  132  926  annually  ;  that  is  to  fay,  49,005 
more  annually  than  during  the  firft  period.  In  the  20  years 
between  1762   and  1782,   1,676,253,  or  88,812  annually  ; 


lefs  by  49,114  than  during  the  fecond  period.  In  the  14 
-years  between  1782  and  1796,  2,927,567,  or  146,378  an- 
nually; more  by  62,566  than  dur  ng  the  preceding  period. 
In  the  10  years  between  1796  and  1806,  5,000,000,  or 
200,000  annually  ;  more  by  53,622  than  during  the  antece- 
dent period. 

By  the  above  table,  it  is  obvious  that  the  population  of 
Old  Ruffia  has  more  than  doubled,  or  that  it  is  at  prefeat 
to  what  it  was  in  1722,  as  2^th  to  1.  It  is  apparent  aifo 
that  the  progrefs  of  population  has  not  been  uniform,  that  it 
has  had  accelerations  and  retardations,  that  the  moit  favour- 
able periods  were  during  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
between  1 741  and  176 1,  and  the  years  of  the  peace  of  Catha- 
rine II.  between  1782  and  1796.  The  population  (till 
advances  in  the  later  period,;,  but  the  rate  is  flower.  What 
may  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  phenomena  ? 

The  population  of  Ruffia  has  more  than  doubled  during 
the  laft  century,  though  Smith  fuppofes  that  the  population 
in  civilized  countries  only  doubles  once  in  500  years.  It  has 
doubled  in  confequence  of  a  better  regulated  adminiftration  ; 
of  the  fecurity  the  government  has  afforded  to  the  nation ; 
of  the  capitals  belonging  to  foreigners  placed  in  the  country, 
and  which  for  a  long  time  conftituted  the  foul  of  the  inland 
commerce ;  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  national  in- 
duftry,  which  was  the  refult  ;  of  the  increafe  of  knowledge, 
by  new  commercial  connections  with  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  means  of  inftruftion  furnifhed  by  go- 
vernment to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ruffia  ;  and,  finally, 
in  confequence  of  the  removal  of  feveral  obftacles  which 
checked  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  as  the  abolition  of  the 
cuftom-houfes  of  the  interior,  under  the  reigns  of  the  em- 
prefles  Elizabeth  and  Catharine  II.,  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  and  the  multiplication  of  canals. 

What  a  di.mal  pifture  does  Ruffia  prefent  to  us  in  the 
fifteenth,  lixteenth,  and  feventeenth  centuries  !  Jofafa  Bar- 
barj,  in  1436,  reports,  that  from  Mofcow  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  the  whole  country  wa3  one  vaft  defart  ;  the 
villages,  burnt  and  abandoned,  offered  no  other  accom- 
modation to  ftrangers  than  a  place  to  kindle  a  fire.  Con- 
tarini  confirms  this  ftatement  in  1483.  Meyerberg,  in  1661, 
found  between  Viafma  and  Mofaiik,  a  diftance  of  1 30  verfts, 
only  a  fingle  village.  The  road  between  Smolenfk  and 
Mofcow  was  dangerous,  according  to  Lyfeck,  in  1675,  °" 
account  of  the  wolves  that  attacked  travellers.  Ulfeldt, 
the  Danifli  ambaflador,  in  1625,  found  the  country  between 
Mofcow,  Novgorod,  and  Pfcove,  laid  entirely  wade  by  the 
inteftine  wars  under  Ivan  Vaflillievitch  II.  Poflevin,  in  1581; 
and  1582,  travelled  whole  days  in  the  interior  of  Ruffia  with- 
out meeting  a  fingle  individual.  The  whole  country  between 
Kazan  and  Aftrachan  was  a  continued  defart.  Even  the 
cities  had  greatly  fuffered.  Poflevin  eftimates  the  population 
of  Mofcow  at  30,000;  that  of  Novgorod  was  diminifhed  by 
the  plague  to  3000  ;  and  Kief,  in  the  time  of  Herberllein,  in 
15 16,  was  almoft  in  ruins.  Befides  the  davaftations committed 
by  the  domeftic  feuds  and  foreign  invaders,  the  number  of 
imports,  and  the  feverity  of  the  commifiioners  who  levied  them, 
depopulated  the  northern  provinces  which  had  not  fuffered 
from  thofe  difafters.  We  learn  from  Fletcher,  that  in  the  year 
1588,  50  villages  were  abandoned  between  Vologda  and 
Yaroflaf.  At  Uftiug  bread  was  almoft  unknown,  and  the 
fame  deftitution  of  that  article  of  life  was  felt  on  the  Dvina 
in  the  time  of  Herberftein.  Famine  and  peflilence  often 
committed  their  ravages  among  the  melancholy  remnants  of 
this  unfortunate  population,  as  in  1525,  in  1601,  and  in 
1615.  M.  Meiner  informs  us,  that  the  city  of  Novgorod 
loft  in  one  winter  no  fewer  than  18,000  individuals,  confli- 
cting nearly  the  whole  of  its  population. 
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It  is  neither  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  nor  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  that  we  are  to  afcribe  the  rapid  increale 
of  population  during  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  to  a  better 
organized  adminillration,  and  the  fecurity  which  refulted 
from  it.  An  infant  ftate,  fuppofing  it  tolerably  well  go- 
verned, and  connected  with  countries  long  civilized,  ought 
to  make  prodigious  progrefs  in  improvement  and  popu- 
lation. 

That  period  of  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  in  which  (he 
took  in  hand  the  amelioration  of  the  fevcral  governments,  was 
particularly  propitious  to  the  progrefs  of  population.  The 
organization  of  the  governments  in  1775  was  the  great  po- 
litical fcheme  that  procured  the  fubjects  a  greater  degree  of 
fecurity  and  happinefs.  The  ukafe  of  1782,  relpctting  the 
liberty  of  working  the  mines,  the  eltabliftimcnt  of  normal 
fchools  in  1783,  the  rights  granted  to  the  nobility  in  1785, 
the  improvement  of  the  high  roads  in  1786,  and  efpecially  the 
ereftion  of  the  bank  in  the  fame  year,  were  all  calculated 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  iubject,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pended on  the  government.  The  bank,  from  its  very  com- 
mencement, had  a  furprifing  effedt  upon  the  progrefs  of 
agriculture.  That  patriotic  fovereign  removed  feveral  ob- 
flacles  to  the  profperity  of  her  fubjedts,  fuch  as  the  want 
of  liberty  to  be  induflrious,  the  want  of  communications, 
the  want  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  medium  of  circulation. 

The  population  of  Ruffia  has  more  than  doubled  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  Have  we  rcalon  to  expect  the  fame 
progrefs  during  the  nineteenth  ? 

If  we  conlider  only  the  extent  of  the  furface  capable  of 
cultivation,  which  is  computed  at  80,000,000  of  fquare  mile-;, 
we  mud  conclude  that  Ruffia  is  capable  of  fupporting 
960,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or  almoit  as  many  as  at  prefent 
exift  on  the  earth.  If  we  conlider  the  furplus  of  births  as  a 
total  gain  to  the  population,  this  furplus,  amounting  at  lealt 
to  500,000  annually,  would  in  32  years  amount  to  60,000,000, 
in  56,  to  80,000,000,   &c. 

Experience,  however,  (hews  us  that  the  progrefs  of  popu- 
lation does  not  depend  folely  upon  the  extent  of  foil  capable 
of  cultivation.  There  are  fpots  left  uncultivated  in  the 
countries  where  agriculture  has  made  the  greateit  ad- 
vances, even  in  England,  Flanders,  and  Lombard)'.  This 
progrefs  depends  it  ill  lefa  on  the  furplus  of  births.  Every- 
where the  number  ot  births  exceeds  that  of  deaths.  The 
population  is  always  proportionate  to  the  ftate  of  national 
wealth.  The  molt  decilive  proof,  therefore,  of  the  profpe- 
rity of  a  country,  is  the  increale  of  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants. In  Rtiilia  the  population  has  more  than  doubled 
in  34  years.  Whence  we  may  infer,  that  its  agriculture, 
the  principal  branch  of  its  mdultry,  has  alfo  doubled.  The 
increafc  of  Rullian  commerce  depends  upon  peace,  and 
upon  the  augmentation  of  knowledge.  On  thefe  accounts 
v.e  cannot  expect  lo  rapid  an  incrcafeof  national  riches,  and 
Consequently  of  population,  during  the  nineteenth  century 
as  obtained  during  the  eighteenth. 

Experience  has  demonllr.ited  the  accuracy  of  this  mode 
of  reafoning.  The  progrefs  of  the  population  has  be- 
come flower  fince  the  fifth  revifion.  The  annual  furplus  of 
6o,oco  has  been  reduced  to  50,000  during  the  hilt  ten 
year?. 

To  i  (tablifh  this  fa£t,  M.  I  Iennann  has  compared  the  ftate- 
ments  refpefting  the  population  of  the  governments  of 
Mofcow,  Tula,  Kaluga,  Yarollaf,  Orel,  Kurflc,  Vladimir, 
Riazan,  Penza,  Kazan,  Tver,  Smolenfk,  Tambof,  Nijegon  i, 
I'lcove,  Voronetch,  Simbirfk,  Koftroma,  Viaetka,  Novgo- 
rod, Saratof,  Perm,  Orenburg,  Vologda,  Olonetz.  '1  he 
ftatements  refpecting  the  population  of  thefe  25  govern- 
nents,    according   to    the    fourth   revifion    of    17S2,    gives 
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9,939,790,  males ;  that  ot  the  fifth  revifion  0^796,  fourteen 
years  after,  10,223,672  ;  that  of  the  enumeration  of  1804, 
eight  years  after,  9,989,531.  So  that  the  population 
gained  during  the  firft  period  867,873,  and  during  the  fecond 
period  loft  239,141.  In  the  firft  period  there  are  only  three 
governments  whofe  population  has  diminished  ;  viz.  Kaluga. 
Koftroma,  and  Voronetch.  All  the  others  had  increafed. 
But  during  the  fecond  period  Mofcow  alone  gained  conlider - 
ably,  namely,  100,000  males  ;  Voronetch,  which  had  loft 
before,  gained  150,000  males ;  and  Vi;etka  gained  37,000. 
Kurfk  and  Orel  have  gained  a  few  thoufands ;  Tula,  Yaroflaf, 
and  Perm,  fome  hundreds.  The  other  feventeen  governments 
have  loll,  and  feveral  of  them  confiderably.  In  like  manner, 
Tambof  has  loft  88,000  men,  Nijegorod  55,000,  and  Sim- 
birlk  1 10,000  men  in  eight  years  ! 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  thofe  governments  winch 
have  been  long  in  a  high-Rate  of  cultivation,  as  Tula,  Yarof- 
laf, Kaluga,  Tver,  Pfcove,  Koftroma,  Smolenfk,  Vladimir, 
have  neither  loft  nor  gained  much.  The  population,  and  ot 
courfe  the  induftry,  is  Stationary.  The  governments  lei 
improved,  as  Viaetka  and  Voronetch,  have  gained  confpicu- 
oufly  ;  whereas  the  governments  richelt  in  con.,  as  Tam- 
bof, Nijegorod,  Simbirfk,  have  lolt  the  molt. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  population  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  revilions  is  the  natural  effeft  of  the  fentible  advances 
made  by  agriculture,  in  confequence  of  the  many  recent  be- 
neficial institutions,  and  efpecially  the  eftabliihment  of  the 
hank.  Thefe  inltitutions  and  new  funds  have  already  pro- 
duced their  efteft.  At  prefent,  the  ancient  lources  of  na- 
tional wealth  How  lefs  abundantly,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  open 
new  ones.  It  may  be  prefumed  then,  that  the  population 
of  Ruffia  will  remain  a  long  time  between  41,000,000  and 
43,000,000.  Unforefeen  circumitances,  however,  may  give  a 
conliderable  population  to  the  fouth  of  Ruffia.  For  inftance. 
the  ailonifhing  commerce  of  grain  at  Odefia,  between  1800 
and  1805,  increafed  the  value  of  all  the  lands  as  far  as  Kief, 
and  even  the  fertile  fteppes  were  brought  into  cultivation. 
Labourers  were  wanting  ;  and  even  half  the  produce  was 
offered  to  thofe  who  would  gather  in  the  other  half.  The 
commerce  of  Taganrok  likewife  furuilhes  ground  tor  hope  : 
and  agriculture  appears  to  be  making  fome  progrefs  among 
the  nomadic  tribes. 

A  country  is  fufficiently  peopled  when  the  generality  of 
the  inhabitants  are  in  eafy  circumilances.  Such  a  popula- 
tion alone  is  defirablc,  and  ufeful  to  government.  A  coun- 
try is  not  fufficiently  peopled  when  the  demand  for  labourers, 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  them,  are  exceilive,  as  in  fome 
of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Ruffia.  A  country  fullers 
from  its  population,  when  the  thoufands  of  rich  are  obliged 
to  maintain  the  millions  of  poor.  Such  a  fallacious  popula- 
tion mult  either  penfh,  or  emigrate,  or  occafion  revo- 
lutions. 

The  nations  inhabiting  the  Ruffian  empire  are;  Ruffians, 
Coflacks,  of  whom  are  four  denominations,  Samoyedes, 
Morduancs,  Cheremilles,  Chuvafhes,  Votiaks,  Vogules, 
Pt  rmiaks,  Siriancs,  Oftiaks,  Barabinzes,  Tungufes,  di- 
vided   into    the   Comici  Tungufl,   Olenni  Tunguli,   and  S.i- 

batfhi  Tunguli,  thus  difcriminated  becaufe  fome  Tungufes 
travel  with  luirlc  s,  fome  with  rein-di  er,  and  others  » ith  11 
dogs,    Kalmucks,  Burats,    Yakutes,    Yiikagiri,    Korzaki, 

Kamtfliadales,  Tartars,  who  are  likl  will  divided  into  K  I 

kinds,  Finns,  Efthonians,  Lettes,  LivoniaDs,  Armenians, 
Indians,  befides  the  Germans  and  other   Ei  1  I  • 

thefemight  be  added  the  Chuktfhi,  Tfbalatfhi,  the  Kurilli, 
and  perhaps  yet  others.     Thefe  different  tribes  ami  popula- 
tions are  of  as  various  manners,  tempers,  andhabit    ol   lili 
t"  Ipccify  them  dillinctlv  would  engage  113  in  too  wide  A  field 
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of  defcription.  But  of  the  principal  nation,  the  Ruffians, 
it  will  be  expedted  of  us  to  make  fome  obfervations. 

Charaaer'tftics,  &c.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  RuJJia. — The 
Ruffians  are  defcribed  as  a  moderate-fized,  vigorous,  and 
durable  race  of  men.  Their  growth  and  longevity, 
however,  are  different"  in  different  diitri&s ;  but  upon 
the  whole  they  are  rather  large  than  fmall,  commonly 
well-built,  and  very  feldom  deformed.  Their  common 
or  difcriminating  features  are,  a  fmall  mouth,  thin  lips, 
white  teeth,  little  eyes,  low  forehead,  and  nofe  often 
fmall  and  turned  upwards ;  the  beard  almoft  always  very 
bulhy,  and  the  hair  varying  from  dark-brown  to  red  ; 
but  feldom  quite  black.  Their  countenance  expreffes 
gravity  and  good  nature  or  fagacity.  Their  fenfes  of  fight 
and  hearing  are  very  acute,  and  the  gait  or  jeftures  of  the 
body  indicate  a  peculiar  and  often  impaffioned  vivacity. 
As  to  the  females,  a  delicate  fkin  and  ruddy  complexion 
are  in  the  vulgar  opinion  regarded  as  the  firft  requifites  of 
beauty.  Young  girls  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  12th  or  1 3th 
year,  and  this  is  afcribed  to  the  frequent  life  of  hot  baths  ; 
but  on  the  fame  account  married  women  feldom  retain  the 
frefii  complexion  and  the  peculiar  charms  of  youth  beyond 
the  firit  lying-in. 

The  character  of  the  Ruffians  is  mixed,  like  that  of  mod 
other  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals  ;  the  Ruffian  character 
is,  however,  compofed  of  a  very  extraordinary  mixture.  The 
Ruffians  are  a  people  who,  with  a  particular  degree  of  pride, 
combine  much  fubmiffivenefs,  levity,  kindnefs,  efpecially 
towards  foreigners,  prudence  and  cunning  on  one  hand,  but 
likewife  fidelity  and  honefty  on  the  other,  a  certain  propen- 
fity  to  fuperftition  and  ufury,  and  a  great  proportion  of  felf- 
ifhnefs.  The  Ruffian  eafily  runs  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  Prone  as  he  is  to  fuperftition,  fo  apt  is  he  to  be 
carried  into  the  contrary  failing.  He  hefitates  long  before  he 
engages  in  friendfhip  ;  but  being  then  generally  firm  in  his 
attachment,  he  is  revengeful  when,  in  fpite  of  his  caution,  he 
is  deceived  in  the  choice  of  his  friend  :  while  he  fcolds, 
threatens,  and  rages,  no  harm  is  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  if 
he  makes  no  noife  when  he  thinks  himfelf  offended,  he  is  a 
dangerous  enemy.  He  is  greatly  fwayed  by  felf-intereit,  and 
furrenders  himfelf  entirely  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  paffions. 
Gaming  and  drinking  have  an  irrefiftible  authority  over  him. 
Among  the  lower  fort  it  is  generally  the  men  who  give  them- 
felves  up  to  thefe  exceffes ;  though,  indeed,  a  drunken 
woman  ftaggering  along  the  Itreets  is  no  uncommon  fight. 
The  Ruffians  are  remarkable  for  their  comelinefs  of  perfon, 
(Irength  of  body,  courage  and  intrepidity  in  war,  inge- 
nuity, wit,  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  fu- 
periors. 

The  infatiable  greedinefs  of  the  common  people  for  fpiri- 
ritous  liquors,  efpeciallv  in  the  maflanitza,  oV  carnival  feafon, 
is  in  a  great  meafure  afcribable  to  the  rigorous  fafts  of  the 
church,  and  the  {lender  diet  they  live  upon  throughout  the 
year.  Their  food  chiefly  confifls  of  turnips,  cabbages, 
peafe,  falt-cucumber6,  onions,  coarfe  fifh,  with  oil  and  black 
bread.  Their'  common  beverage  is  quas,  which  is  a  kind 
of  acidulated  fmall  beer. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  exceffively  fond  of  paint,  and 
look  upon  ruddy  cheeks  as  the  very  eflence  of  beauty  ;  fo 
that  in  the  Ruffian  language,  red  and  beautiful  are  convertible 
terms.  Even  the  village  girls  all  over  the  country  know  how 
to  prepare  a  particular  herb  to  the  purpofes  of  rouge. 

Perlons  of  diftinftion  drefs  after  the  German  and  French 
faihion,  and  arepallionately  addi&edto  Itate  and  fplendour. 
The  drefs  of  the  common  people  is  coarfe  and  (imple,  but 
they  are  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  apparel.  Both  fexes  wear 
a  crucifix  on   their  breafts,  fufpended  round  the  neck  by  a 
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firing,  which  is  put  on  at  their  baptifm,  and  never  afterward* 
put  off ;  thofe  of  the  peafants  are  of  lead  ;  but  the  better 
fort  have  them  of  filver  or  gold.  The  peafants  let  their 
beards  grow  to  their  full  length.  In  Rufiia  there  are  few 
peculiar  difeafes.  The  common  Ruffians  ufe  but  few  medi- 
cines, their  place  being  fupplied  by  the  iweating-bath  ;  and 
indeed  baths  have  been  common  in  this  country  from  time  im- 
memorial. In  the  bath-roam  the  heat  is  ufually  from  32°to 
400  of  Reaumur  ;  and  by  throwing  water  every  five  minutes 
on  the  glowing  hot  (tones  in  the  chamber  of  the  oven  the 
heat  rifes  to  440.  The  vapour-bath  is  habitually  ufed  by 
the  Ruffians  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  for  which  purpofe 
almolt  every  houfe  has  the  neceflary  apartment.  They  often 
fally  forth  naked  from  the  bath,  run  about  in  the  cold,  and 
roll  themfelves  in  the  fnow,  or  in  fummer  plunge  into  the 
water,  and  then  rufli  again  into  the  bath. 

A  particular  air  of  grace  and  civility  is  obfervable  in  the 
falutations  even  of  the  common  people  to  one  another;  but 
on  entering  a  room,  before  they  greet  the  company,  the  cuf- 
tom  is  to  make  repeatedly  the  iign  of  the  crofs,  at  the  fame 
time  bowing  as  often  to  the  picture  of  fome  faint,  which  is 
fo  placed  in  every  room  as  to  be  feen  immediately  on  coming 
in.  In  vilits  of  ceremony,  it  is  ufual  for  both  men  and  women 
to  welcome  each  other  with  a  kifs.  Great  deference,  ap- 
proaching to  fervility,  is  (hewn  to  perfons  of  fuperior  rank. 

The  nation  confifts  chiefly  of  the  nobility  and  peafantry, 
to  which  we  may  add  the  burgefTes  and  the  Kozaks  or 
Coffacks.  The  nobility  formerly  confi (ted  folely  of  knaefesor 
princes.  Boyar  is  not  a  title  of  nobility,  but  anciently  denoted 
the  polfelior  of  a  pott  or  office,  as  a  privy  counfellor,  &c. 
To  the  former,  Peter  the  Great  added  the  titles  of  count  and 
baron.  The  knxfes  are  extremely  numerous,  and,  therefore, 
unlefs  very  rich,  or  of  illullrious  races,  not  greatly  honoured. 
Thisi  great  multitude  of  kncefes  proceeded,  among  other 
caufes,  from  the  cultom  of  giving  that  title  to  the  baptized 
Tartarian  murzas,  in  the  idea  that  murza,  among  the 
Tartars,  was  of  nearly  the  fame  import  as  knaes.  Every 
knxs,  as  well  as  every  count,  even  though  no  more  than 
a  common  foldier,  has,  in  virtue  of  his  birth,  the  ftyk? 
of  -vajhe  fiateljlvo,  which  is  commonly  tranflated  your  ex- 
cellency. The  nobles  may  be  proprietors  of  land  and  people, 
and  hold  the  higheft  offices  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments. The  "  Dvorianini"  are  a  kind  of  city-nobles,  and 
the  "  Odnodvortzoi"  are  the  loweit  clafs  of  nobleffe.  The 
burgher  itate,  yeomanry,  or  commonalty,  is  compofed  of 
the  "  Poffatfki"  and  "  Rafnotthintzi,"  who  live  in  towns 
and  villages,  governed  by  their  proper  magiftrate=,  whether 
as  merchants  ortradeimen.  They  are  excluded  from  offices 
and  pofts  of  fervice  of  honour,  and  furnifh  head-money  and 
recruits,  but  cannot  be  vaflals.  The  peafants  are  vatfals  of 
the  great,  attached  to  the  foil,  gleb*  adfcripti,  and  groan 
under  man)'  oppreffions  :  far,  however,  from  being  dull 
and  ftupid,  they  are  remarkably  ready  witted,  and  are  in  no 
want  of  natural  parts.  Of  the  peafantry,  fuch  as  belong 
to  the  crown  and  the  monafteries  pay  taxes  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  are  liable  to  other  duties  impofed 
by  the  fame  authority  ;  but  they  may  be  transferred  as 
donatives  from  the  crown.  They  may  purfue  trade,  in  con- 
nection with  their  rural  concerns,  if  they  think  it  beneficial 
or  convenient.  Noble  boors  are  the  vaffals  of  their  lord  ; 
from  thefe  recruits  for  the  army  are  taken  by  lot.  Coffacks 
form  a  particular  clafs  originating  from  the  peafantry  ; 
they  live  exempt  from  taxes  in  villages,  forts,  and  petty 
towns,  on  the  produce  of  their  fields  and  paitures,  or 
the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  they  furniih  no  recruits,  and  are 
not  given  away  as  ferfs,  and  they  enjoy  other  privileges. 
But  they  all  ferve  as  light-horfemen,  as  early  and  as  long 
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as  they  are  fit  for  it,  providing  tliemfelves  with  horfcs,  clothes, 
and  accoutrements,  and  only  receive  pay  when  they  are  in 
actual  fervice.     See  Cossai  K8. 

The  intercourfe  between  the  fexes  is  more  free  than  in 
other  countries,  which  is  owing  to  the  contracted  fpace  oi 
their  habitations  and  Sleeping  rooms,  their  baths,  the  fim- 
plicity  oi  their  converfation,  and  their  artlels  fongs.  The 
behaviour  of  hufbands  towards  their  wives  is,  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  more  poliihed  nations,  rough  and  auftere.  The 
marriage  contract  is  made  with  mercantile  punctuality  ;  the 
betrothing  is  performed  with  eccleliailical  rites,  generally 
eight  days  previous  to  the  marriage,  and  is  indifloluble. 
The  marriage  is  folemnized  in  the  church  before  the  altar, 
to  which  they  proceed  with  the  figure  of  fome  faint  carried 
before  them  ;  and  daring  the  ceremony  a  crown  is  put  on 
each  of  the  heads  of  the  married  pair.  The  pried,  with 
due  forms,  changes  their  rings,  admonifhes  them  of  their 
reciprocal  duties,  gives  them  a  cup  to  drink,  in  token  of  the 
union  of  their  fortunes,  and  dilmilfes  them  with  his  bleffing. 

The  national  diverfions  of  the  Ruffians  on  holidays,  at 
weddings,  and  on  other  occafions  of  fellivity,  are  very  va- 
rious, and  much  refemble  thofe  that  are  cultomary  with 
the  Periians,  Arabians,  and  Egyptians.  Their  mufic  is 
more  ufually  vocal  than  inilrumcntal.  Their  fongs  are 
fimple  recitations,  ancient  or  modern,  on  the  fubjefts  of 
love,  nature,  and  tales  of  chivalry,  giants,  and  heroes,  fre- 
quently lewd  ;  and  their  melodies  are  uniform  and  mono- 
tonous, but  fpmetimes  fufficiently  pleafing.  The  little 
groups  of  girls,  fitting  together  in  an  evening  and  fin 
afford  much  amulement.  The  molt  complete  vocal  mufic  is 
that  which  is  heard  in  their  churches,  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days ;  which,  as  the  church  allows  of  no  iultrumental  mufic 
in  divine  worfhip,  is  performed  bv  fingers  cxprefsly  taught 
and  moltly  brought  from  the  Ukraine.  The  lubltancc  is 
Slavonian  poetry  ;  the  notes  are  exprefled  by  points,  after 
the  very  old  fafhion,  for  four  voices.  The  prefent  choral 
mufic  is  moftly  by  n-.ottete.  The  moll  common  initrument 
of  the  nation  is  the  Cow-horn,  which  is  a  kind  of  cornet) 
of  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length,  made  of  wood  or  tree- 
bark.  For  a  defcription  of  the  balalaika,  fee  Balalaika. 
The  gud.ik  is  a  mil.  rable  violin  with  three  firings :  the 
dutka  conliils  ot  two  parallel  reed-pipes,  each  with  three 
holes,  diflering  in  their  notes  up  to  an  octave,  fa  that  the 
hear  I  com  th  tl  two  art-  played  on  it.      Tug  rilek  is  a 

common  village  lyre  ;  and  the  valinka  a  diminutive  pair  of 
bagpipes.  The  gulf,  ia  a  horizontal  harp  with  wires,  played 
on  with  the  lingers,   and  oi    any  kind   of   mufic:    it 

is  a  pleafing  inltruolent  and  much  ufed  ;  and  fo   is  hi. 
the  i  '    ilors  and  boatmen  :  tl  llfo  make 

a  ki.id  of  jingling  noife  with  two  bunclu     of  little  hells, 
.villi    their   mufic.      Dancing  n.  a  diverlion  to 
which  the  Ruffians  are  very  much  devoted  ;   and  they  are  uo 
lefs  atl  I  I   i  ■■    mi  lines. 

I'm  long    and  Qncerely  lamented  by  their  fur- 

viving  relations;  but,  from  a  natural  i  ipugnance  to  the  idea 

of    death,    they    lile    little    .  .  •  with  the    curpi    . 

bring  it  to  the  grave   in  art  open  coffin,   ■  Dnly  with  a 

pall,  attended  by  priells,  chanting  hvinns,  and  bearing  C 
and  It  rhted  tapers  in  their  h  At  tlu.-  place  of  interment 

they  t.:ke    leave   ot    the    bod)    b]    a    kii   ,    th   n    f&ften    tip 
coffin,  and  let  it  down  into  t  lie  /rave.       P(    foil  I  of  I  he  I1  >W  I  I 

clafs  bury  their  dead  iii  their  ordinan  clothe*,     At  the 
year  \s  annually  field  a  frail   of   the  dead(  on  which  occflfion 
every  body  vifits  the  grave  of  his  i   lation  ,  lays  fome  vi 
upon  it,  and  hears  mals,  in  payment   for  which   the   prieltl 
get  the  victuals. 

The  ancient  orthodox  Greek  religion   is  uuiverfally    ac- 


knowledged both  in  do&rine  and  difcipline.  (See  Gretl 
Church.)  The  churches  and  facerdotal  veftments  are  very 
magnificent.  The  people  are  Itrict  in  the  obfervance  of  the 
outward  tonus  of  religion  ;  attendance  on  mats,  keeping  the 
faits  (which  take  up  one-third  ol  the  year),  performance  of 
domeltic  d.  confeflion,  receiving  the  facrament,  &c. 

Pafiion  week  is  obferved  with  great  apparent  i  ;  but 

Eafter  week  is  pailed  much  as  in  other  countries,  in  various 
diverfions,  drunkennels,  and  debauchery.  The  Ruflia:. s  are 
fuperftitious,  bo'.h  in  their  notions  and  practices,  believing 
in  ghofts,  apparitions,  and  hobgoblins.  Some  fpecimens  of 
their  fuperftitious  we  fliall  here  fubjoin.  On  the  Thurfday 
before  Whitfuntide,  the  girls  celebrate  the  feftival  of  the 
Slavonian  goddefs  Lada  and  her  fon  Dida,  with 
dancing,  and  decorating  a  birch-bufh  with  garlands  of  rib- 
bons ;  which  they  afterwards  throw  with  much  folemnity 
into  a  river,  and  infer,  from  the  figures  aflumed  by  the  rib- 
bons in  the  current,  to  whom  they  lhall  be  married,  and  their 
fubfequent  conditio::.  On  the  fifth  of  January  they  go  by 
night  into  a  crofs-ltreet,  or  into  a  cellar,  which  is  called 
"  To  go  hearing,"  and  fancy  they  hear,  in  every  found,  the 
prediction  of  their  deltiny.  The  day  after  Chriftmas  is  fo- 
lemnized by  the  midwives,  becaufe  the  Virgin  Mary's  mid- 
wife had  a  great  hand  in  the  redemption  ot  the  world  :  but 
it  is  needlefi  to  enlarge  in  this  way. 

The  clergy  in  Ruflia  enjoy  peculiar  privileges  :  they  can- 
not fuller  corporal  punilhment  without  being  previoufly  defe- 
crated,  and  they  are  exempt  from  taxes.  The  empire  com- 
prehends, according  to  the  ufual  enumeration,  18,350  parilh 
churches  and  cathedrals  of  the  orthodox  Greek  religion. 
The  number  of  Ruffian  clergy  is  computed  at  67,900  per- 
fons,  without  including  their  families.  Some  authors  ailert, 
that  the  whole  empire  contains  480  monalteries  and  74  nun- 
neries ;  the  former  including  7300  monks  and  the  latter 
5300  nuns;  but  thofe  numbers  are  fuppofed  to  be  exagge- 
rated :  Mr.  Coxe  (lates  the  nuns  at  only  1300,  and  tins  is 
(aid  to  be  a  juil  ellmiate.  The  monallenes  all  follow  the 
rule  of  St.  Bafil.  By  the  laws  of  Ruflia  no  cccleliallic  can 
be  brought  before  a  temporal  judge,  ui.  iflaries  of 

the  clerical  order  be  likewife  on  the  bench.  For  the  boors 
of  Ruffia,  fee  Boons. 

Throughout  the  old  provinces  of  Ruflia  not  any  boggart 
are  to  be  feen.  The  inferior  clafs  of  nobility,  which  is  the 
molt  numerous,  live  at  their  eale  m  the  country.  They  are 
the  true  Ruffian  fanners  :  their  well-being  depends  oil  the 
progrcis  of  agriculture,  and  it  profpers  .  ads.    The 

peafantry  are  very  far  from  being  unhappy.     They  are  i-.i 
ral  much  more  at  their  eale  than  the  lame  order  of  men 
,  under  the  ancient  government,  when  il 
hardly  poffible  for  a  carriage  to   flop,  any  where  bet-. 
Lyons   and  Paris  for   example,  without  being   furrounded 
by  a  clamorous  troop   of  beggars.      Even    the    numl 
wealthy  peafants  is  by  no  means  inconliderable  ;   and  it  mull 
every  day  become  greater,  fo  long  as  they  retain   their  an- 
cient limplicitv  of  mai.iiei   .      'Hie:   !  1      .e.ily  accu- 
mulate under  the  form  of  capitals,  and  tin  1  •  capitate  by  de- 
come  productive  ;    for   many   pealants   have   ah 

abandoned  agriculture,  to  in  other  branches  of  in- 

dullry,  as  mane 

is  only  in  Finland  and  the  Polilh  provinces  that  th 

are  poi 

The  power  of  a  Hate  does  not  folely  depend  on  the 
numl    r  of  its  j  ut  upon  their  wealth  and  ac- 

I  iillia,  in  tins  1  1  lain, 

She  is  fufficiently  peopled  for  the  actual 
riches.     What  would  not  this  empire  become,  i:  its  po] 
tiou  was  more  concentrated  ! 
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The  Ruffian  language  is  an  improved  dialed,  of  the  Sla- 
vonian, which,  with  its  characters,  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  offices 
of  religion.  According  to  M.  Schloetzer,  it  is  preferable 
to  almolt  all  the  European  languages.  It  is  rich  in  words, 
foft,  expreffive,  and  requires  great  flexibility  in  the  organs 
of  utterance.  It  is,  however,  difficult  of  attainment  by 
foreigners,  on  account  of  its  innumerable  peculiarities  and 
anomalies.  The  Ruffian  grammarians  themfclves  are  not 
agreed  even  concerning  the  number  of  letters  contained  in 
the  alphabet.  Some  make  it  to  be  forty-one,  and  others 
thirty-one  ;  whilft  Rodde,  with  greater  propriety  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke,  fixes  the  number  at  thirty-eight. 
Some  of  thefe  letters  are  merely  notes  of  accent  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

Government  of  the  Rujian  Empire. — As  far  as  hiftory 
reaches,  Ruffia  has  always  been  an  hereditary  empire.  The 
throne  was  occupied  by  Rurik  and  his  defendants,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufual  computation,  from  about  the  year  862  to 
1598:  and  when  Michael  Feodor  Romanow  afcended  the 
throne  in  1 6 1 3,  a  charter  was  executed  confirming  it  to  him 
and  all  his  pollerity,  by  which  aft  Ruffia  was  in  a  formal 
manner  declared  a  real  hereditary  empire.  His  acceffion  to 
the  throne  was  by  unanimous  eleftion,  "  in  a  general  affem- 
bly  of  the  boyars  and  the  other  eftates  of  the  country,"  and 
partly  by  his  relationfhip  to  the  tzarian  family  now  extinft 
in  the  male  lineage,  and  alfo  in  virtue  of  nomination,  by 
which  his  father  had  already  been  heir  to  the  throne.  On  a 
vacancy  the  heir  takes  pofieffion  of  the  throne,  without  any 
invitation  or  afts  of  homage.  The  oath  of  allegiance  is 
ufually  adminiltered  to  all  claffes  of  fubjefts,  though  the 
fovereign  may  difpenfe  with  it.  The  coronation  has  for 
many  centuries  been  cuftomary  in  Ruffia,  and  is  ftill  con- 
tinued, on  which  occafion  the  fovereign,  who  puts  the  crown 
on  himfelf,  is  anointed  with  holy  oil.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriftianity,  the  fovereigns  have  always  profefled 
themfelves  of  the  orthodox  Greek  church.  As  to  the  title 
of  the  fovereign,  we  may  obferve,  that  Ivan  Vaffillievitch 
declared  himfelf  tzar  in  the  year  1547,  but  it  was  exprefsly 
given  to  the  fovereigns  of  Ruffia  long  before  :  this  title  in 
the  Ruffian  Bible  fignifiea  a  king.  In  1721  Peter  I.  ail'umed 
the  appellation  of  emperor  ;  and  this  imperial  title  has  been 
borne  ever  fince  by  the  fovereigns  of  Ruffia.  The  abridged 
title,  ufual  in  ukafes,  fentences,  commands,  petitions,  &c. 
is  "  emperor  and  autocrator,  or  emprefs  and  autocratrix,  of 
all  Ruffia,  or  of  all  the  Ruffias."  It  is  befide  our  pur- 
pofe  to  difcufs  the  queftion  concerning  the  ancient  origin, 
or  even  exiftence  of  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  :  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  all  the  prefent  laws  of  this  kind 
may  be  reduced  to  two  principal  claffes,  as  they  afcertain 
either  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  fovereign,  or  the 
claims  of  the  fubjefts.  Thofe  that  regard  the  fovereign 
comprehend  the  hereditary  fucceffion,  the  uncircumfcribed 
authority,  including  all  the  great  and  exclufive  prerogatives 
of  majefty,  and  the  principle  that  the  fovereign  is  an  im- 
perial majefty  and  the  dominion  an  empire  :  thofe  that  re- 
gard the  fubjefts  include  fpecific  obligations  and  rights,  and 
they  concern  cither  the  empire  at  large,  or  particular  tribes, 
ranks,  and  claffes  ;  iuch  are  fecurity  of  perfon,  of  reputa- 
tion, of  property,  the  nonvlenial  of  juftice,  legal  proteftion 
againft  violence  and  oppreflion,  unmoleited  enjoyment  of  all 
lawfully  obtained  immunities,  privileges,  and  rights  ;  the 
right,  on  the  extinftioa  of  the  reigning  family,  if  no  fuc- 
ceffor be  appointed,  to  eleft  one,  &c.  Accordingly,  the 
nobility  may  jultly  demand  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privilege?  and  immunities  granted  to  them  by  letters  of 
grace.  The  burghers  may  appeal  to  the  privileges  granted 
to  them  in  the  regulations  for  townlhips.     The  Don  Cof- 


facks,  and  other  nations  of  that  kind,  may  juftly  expect  that 
no  invafion  be  made  on  their  diftrifts  and  poffeffions,  or  any 
infringement  of  their  rights,   &c. 

The  legiflative  authority  is  veiled  folely  in  the  monarch  ; 
neither  the  whole  nation  as  a  body,  nor  Tingle  members  or 
claffes  of  it,  can  claim  any  part  of  it.  The  fovereign  is 
alfo  the  folc  difpenfer  of  all  ranks  and  dignities  ;  to  the 
higher  he  himfelf  appoints  the  perfons,  and  figns  with  his 
own  hand  the  inftrum<?nt  or  patent.  The  inferior  degrees' 
are  bellowed  in  his  name  by  the  proper  commiffioners  or 
boards,  e.  g.  in  the  civil  department  by  the  fenate,  in  the 
military  by  the  college  of  war,  in  the  navy  by  the  admi- 
ralty, in  the  church  by  the  fynod,  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment by  the  college  of  medicine,  &c.  Formerly  there  were 
feveral  monopolies  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  late  emprefs,  to  the 
manifell  advantage  of  her  fubjefts,  abolifhed  the  greater 
part  of  them,  referving  only  two,  -uiz.  fait  and  brandy. 
As  to  landed  property  in  general,  it  belongs  either  to  the 
crown,  or  to  private  owners,  and  that  again  either  to  indi- 
viduals, or  in  common  to  a  whole  tribe.  Another  pre- 
rogative that  adheres  to  the  throne  is  that  the  fovereign  can 
appoint  a  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  fucceffor,  and 
fix  the  period  of  his  arriving  at  majority.  The  form  of 
government  in  Ruffia  is  unlimited  monarchy  ;  however,  the 
free-born  Ruffian  fubjefts  are  always  treated  as  fuch  ;  and  in 
general,  it  is  permitted  the  fubjefts  to  utter  their  complaints 
and  to  make  a  reprefentation  of  them.  From  feveral  ukafes 
it  appears,  that  the  next  fucceffor,  his  confort,  and  all  their 
children,  are  ftyled  grand  dukes  and  grand  ducheffes,  and 
that  they  all  bear  the  title  of  imperial  highnefs ;  that  it  is 
conferred  upon  them  always  by  a  figned  decree  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  that,  refpefting  the  grand-daughters,  the  terms 
grand  duchefs  and  grand  ducal  princefs  are  fometimes 
fynonimous.  The  rights  of  the  grand  duke,  as  heir  appa- 
rent, do  not  leem  to  have  been  accurately  defined  ;  he  is  the 
firft  fubjeft,  but  he  has  properly  no  funftions  ariiing  from 
his  high  birth  and  appointment,  thefe  depending  on  the  good 
pleafure  of  the  fovereign.  The  princes  and  princeffes  of 
the  reigning  family  have  no  fettled  eftablilhment  ;  their 
houfehold  depending  on  the  pleafure  of  the  fovereign.  The 
annual  allowance  to  the  grand  duke,  it  is  faid,  is  ufually 
z  20,000  rubles,  and  fometimes  more,  to  which  are  added 
many  great  prelent6. 

The  arms  in  the  middle  ages  were  borrowed  from  Mofcow, 
at  that  time  the  imperial  rcfidence,  and  confided  of  St. 
George  on  horf.*back,  killing  a  dragon  with  a  Ipear.  Ivan 
Vaffillievitch  made  choice  of  a  black  fpread  eagle,  with  a 
crown  on  each  head,  a  larger  crown  between  them,  in  a 
golden  field,  and  holding  in  one  claw  a  fceptre,  and  in  the 
other  an  imperial  mound,  with  the  arms  of  Mofcow  on  the 
breail.  Sometimes  it  is  furrounded  with  a  collar  compofed 
of  the  arms  of  fome  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Ruffian  empire,  as  Altrachan,  Kazan,  Siberia,  &c.  This 
is  accordingly  the  imperial  feal,  and  when  the  late  emprefs 
ufed  it  for  letters,  it  had  an  imperial  mantle,  and  over  it  an 
imperial  crown.  The  court  is  compofed  of  the  great 
officers  of  Hate,  of  fenators,  aftual  privy-counfellors,  princes, 
counts,  barons,  &c.  On  court-days  accefs  is  open  to 
every  fubjeft.  Six  orders  of  knighthood  form  3  part  of 
the  fplendour  of  the  court,  with  their  peculiar  infignia. 
The  firft  three  were  conftituted  by  Peter  1.  ;  the  two  next 
by  the  late  emprefs  Catharine  II.,  and  the  fixth  proceeds 
from  Slefwick-Holilem.  Of  the  former  five  the  monarch 
is  always  grand-mailer  ;  but  of  the  fixth,  the  grand  duke, 
as  duke  of  Slefwick-Holftein.  To  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
penlions  are  annexed  to  a  feleft  number  of  the  eldeft  knights. 
Thefe  orders  take  precedence  according  to  the  feniority  of 
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their  inftitution.  They  are  as  follow,  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Catharine,  St.  Alexander  Neftsky,  St.  George,  Vladimir, 
St.  Anne  of  Holitein.      See  each  refpe&ively. 

Of  the  imperial  colleges,  inflituted  for  the  government  of 
the  Ruffian  empire,  our  limits  will  allo>v  our  mention  only  of 
the  two  principal  and  fupreme,  v/s.  the  "Directing  Senate," 
and  the  "  Holy  Synod."  The  former  was  conitituted  by 
Peter  I.,  who  raifed  it  to  the  rank  of  the  fupreme  or  highelt 
college  of  the  empire.  In  1 763  the  late  emprefs  new- 
modelled  it,  caufingitto  confilt  of  fix  departments,  four  at 
Petersburg  and  two  at  Mofcow.  This  fupreme  imperial  col- 
lege, ityled  by  the  emprefs  the  fancluary  of  the  laws,  can 
illue  orders  to  any  other  imperial  college,  and  receive  re- 
ports from  them  (the  fyuod  excepted)  ,  it  publiihes  the 
laws  and  edicts  received  from  the  monarch,  and  provides  fir 
their  execution  ;  returns  a  decifive  anfwer  to  the  queltions 
fent  in  by  the  courts  or  governors  in  doubtful  cafes  ;  ap- 
points to  many  confiderable  polls  in  the  viceroyalties  ;  ad- 
vances, in  the  name  of  the  fovereign,  meritorious  civil 
officers  to  higher  rank,  and  is  the  highelt  tribunal  to  which 
appeal  can  be  made,  for  none  can  either  appeal  from  its  de- 
crees nor  complain  of  them  ;  but  any  one  who  is  diffa- 
tisfied  with  its  fentence  has  no  other  refource  than  to  pre- 
fent  his  petition  to  the  cabinet.  The  fecond  fupreme  col- 
lege is  the  "  Holy  Directing  Synod,"  which  is  the  highelt 
fpiritual  court  of  the  Ruffo-Greek  church.  In  1789  this 
college  confuted  of  one  metropolitan,  one  archbilhop,  one 
bilhop,  one  proto-pope  (the  imperial  confeffor),  one  archi- 
mandrite, one  proto-pope  (of  the  feculars),  one  upper 
procurcur,  one  chief  fecretary,  one  executor,  three  fecre- 
taries,  one  protocolilt,  and  one  itaff-lurgeon  ;  the  abfent 
members  were  one  metropolitan,  two  archbilhops,  and  one 
bifhop.  At  the  fynodal  comptoir  at  Mofcow,  at  that  time, 
were  one  metropolitan,  one  arch-prieit  of  the  fecular  clergy, 
one  procureur,  and  one  fecretary.  In  the  fpiritual  com- 
miffion,  one  metropolitan,  one  archbilhop,  one  privy-coun- 
fellor,  and  one  fecretary,  have  their  feats.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  the  fynod  are  all  prelates,  confiflories,  cccle- 
fiaftics,  churches,  religious  book?,  &c.  For  the  other 
fubordinate  imperial  colleges,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Tooke's  ac- 
count of  them  ;  as  well  as  for  other  particulars  relating  to 
the  laws,  the  conftitutiou  of  the  Ruffian  government,  and 
the  condition  of  the  Ruffian  fubjetts.  On  this  latter  topic 
we  fhall  feledt  and  fubjoin  a  few  particulars. 

The  nobleman,  generally  fpeaking,  pays  no  tax  for  any 
part  of  his  land  which  he  occupies  himfelf,  nor  even  for  his 
moveable  property.  It  he  pofiefu  no  male  vallals,  his  fields, 
forefts,  mines,  mills,  fiflierics,  &c.  which  he  occupies  with 
free  or  hired  labourers,  are  as  exempt  from  taxation  as  his 
perlon  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nobleman  who  has 
vaffals  mult  furnilh  recruits  out  of  them.  The  clergy,  in 
regard  to  their  perfor.s,  are  likewife  exempt  from  taxes. 
Their  ftipends,  which  confilt  in  money,  and  in  the  country 
of  corn  and  pieces  of  land,  arc  railed  by  them  free  of  all 
deductions.  Placemen,  and  officers  of  the  crown,  &c.  pay 
no  annual  tax  on  their  falaries.  Literary  men,  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  any  guild,  and  who,  befides  their  learned  pro- 
feffion,  a.  physicians,  lawyers,  &C.  arc  not  engaged  in  trade, 
are  entirely  exempt  from  taxes  ;  and  this  is  alio  the  cafe 
with  artills,  Sec.  People  who  live  folely  on  the  inteiell  of 
their  capital,  and  do  not  inferibe  themlclvcs  in  any  guild, 
however  large  their  income  may  be,  pay  no  tax  upon  it  what- 
ever. All  inhabitants  of  towns  poflefs  their  immoveable 
property  free  of  all  taxation.  As  for  1 1 j»-  great  body  of  the 
yeomanry  or  country-folk,  their  real  ncceuarics  arc  fubject 
to  no  taxes,  becaufe  in  all  Raffia  there  is  no  fucli  thing  as 
eicife ;  and  in  general  the  taxes  arc  not  opprcllivc.     That 


both  the  nobility  and  burghers  live  in  affluence  is  manifelt 
from  the  luxury  that  every  where  prevails.  The  Ruffian 
boor,  even  the  vaflal  of  the  nobleman,  lives  very  decently 
in  his  houfe,  has  a  fufficiency  of  wholefome  food,  is  neatly 
drefled,  puts  commonly  two  or  three  dithes  on  his  table,  and 
even  accumulates  a  trifling  capital,  though,  as  it  is  not  fe- 
cured  to  him,  and  may  be  taken  from  him,  he  frequently 
buries  it  in  the  ground.  In  fome  villages  the  boors  difplay 
even  an  opulence.  Among  the  very  numerous  nobility 
many  poflefs  fortunes  of  100,000  or  500,000  rubles,  and 
fomctimes  more  ;  and  the  generality  may  have  a  fortune  of 
between  30,000  and  100,000  rubles.  In  no  country  are  the 
learned  profeifions  fo  well  provided  for  as  in  fome  provinces 
of  Ruilia,  particularly  Livonia  and  Etthonia.  The  preacher, 
even  in  the  fmalleft  country-paltorate,  lives  on  a  footing  no 
lefs  brilliant  than  the  general  fuperintendant  in  many  of  the 
provinces  of  Germany.  Although  his  ltipend  is  fmall,  yet 
his  prefents  for  the  difcharge  of  his  official  duties  from 
noblemen  and  burghers  are  numerous  and  large.  His  daily 
table  is  fupplied  with  leveral  dimes ;  he  has  men  fervants  and 
maid  fervants  ;  he  is  commonly  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
the  noblemen  of  his  parifh,  and  his  houfe  is  the  place  of 
their  ufual  refort.  The  cafe  is  fimilar  with  regard  to  law- 
advocates,  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  private  tutors.  On 
account  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  commerce  i.i  the  maritime 
towns,  there  are  many  merchants  who  poflefs  capitals  of 
fome  hundred  thoufands  of  rubles.  The  condition  of  the 
boors  is  far  from  being  contemptible  and  wretched.  The 
Coflacks  generally  enjoy  not  only  the  neceflaries  but  the 
accommodations  and  comforts  of  life.  In  the  parts  about 
the  Oon,  eafe  and  affluence  are  every  where  feen  ;  and  the 
Coflacks  of  the  Ural  pafs  their  time  in  idlenefs  and  yet  in 
plenty  from  the  riches  obtained  by  means  of  the  productive 
iifheries  on  that  river.  Upon  the  whole,  the  writer  now 
cited  obferves,  that  the  moderate  taxes,  the  cheap  living, 
the  excellent  and  numerous  products,  the  contentednefs  of 
the  people,  and  the  good  regulations  adopted  through  the 
empire,  afford  to  every  one  who  conduits  himfelf  well  in 
his  Hate  of  life,  fufficient  means  for  acquiring  a  compe- 
tency. The  majority  of  the  Rulfian  fubjefts  fare  better  111 
their  way  than  the  great  multitudes  in  France,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  feveral  other  countries. 

The  focial  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ruffian  empire 
is  capable  of  great  melioration,  and  productive  of  much 
actual  comfort,  from  the  opportunities  that  arc  afforded  them 
for  active  and  indultnous  exertions.  The  objects  ol  the 
chace,  in  the  molt  northern  and  t  allern  parts  of  Ruilia,  and 
particularly  on  the  iflands between  Kamtfchatka  and  Ame- 
rica, and  alfo  in  the  governments  ot  Tobolfk,  Perm,  Ufa, 
Viietka,  Archangel,  OlonetZ,  Vologda,  and  fome  others, 
afford  both  an  amufnig  and  lucrative  employment.  The 
chace,  for  the  fake  of  furs,  is  of  primary  importance 
in  its  relation  to  foreign  commerce.  The  moll  valuable  of 
all  the  animals  that  are  fought  for  their  Ik  in  is  the 
"  fable,"  the  (kin  fervingas  a  Itandard  to  the  tribute,  which 
is  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  Siberian  nation  ol  hunters.  This 
animal  is  found  in  Aliatic  Ruilia,  from  the  Aleutan  iflandt 
and  from  Kamtfchatka  to  the  diftricts  ol  the  Petfchora  and 
ot  the  Kama.  The  fined  fables  come  from  Yakutfk  and 
Nertfcliinlk  ]  and  among  thefe  are  likewife,  though  rarely, 
yellow,  and  very  feldom,  « lute  tables.  The  Kamtfchatka 
fables  are  the  largell  of  all.  As  the  fable  is  become  fearer, 
the  crown  accepts  of  the  fkins  of  loxe.,  martins,  lquirrcls, 
and  tifh-oltcrs,  from  the  inhabitants  ot  "Siberia,  inltead  ol 
the  fable.  Eallern  Siberia,  and  particularly  Kamtfchatka, 
abound  moll  in  beautiful  foxes.  To  the  other  objects  oi 
chace  for  the  furs,  we  mull  add  the  bear,  the  wolf,  tin-  I \  n\ . 
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the  glutton,  the  ferret,  the  pole-cat,  &c.  which,  generally 
fpeaking,  are  fpread  over  the  whole  of  North  Ruffia  ;  and 
vaft  quantities  of  their  fkins  are  either  confumed  at  home  or 
fent  abroad.  But  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate  all  the  ani- 
mals that  are  profitable  objects  of  chace  to  the  Ruffians. 
We  fhall  obferve  in  general,  that  peltry  of  all  kinds  may 
be  confidered  as  a  remarkable  and  lucrative  product  of  the 
Ruffian  empire.  The  principal  fpecies  are  :  fables,  beavers, 
blue  and  white  foxes,  wolves,  hyxnas,  lynxes,  ermines,  peftzui 
or  mufcovite  dogs,  fquirrels,  martens,  hares,  (heep,  wild  cats, 
panthers,  tigers,  and  bears.  The  Ruffians  have  the  art  of 
dyeing  the  furs  fo  ingenioufly,  that  the  Chinefe,  and  there- 
fore others  who  are  not  good  judges,  are  eafily  cheated. 

Beavers  are  chiefly  found  in  Kamtfchatka  ;  they  are  prin- 
cipally ufed  in  trimming  the  caps  and  pelifTes  of  women  of 
quality. 

Foxes  are  every  where  met  with  in  Ruffia  proper,  in  the 
conquered  provinces,  and  in  Siberia.  Thole  of  Siberia  are 
the  beft.  Befides  the  common  crofs-blue  fox,  they  have 
very  dark,  called  black,  and  even  white  foxes,  which  laft, 
however,  are  extremely  rare,  and,  like  the  black,  fetch  a 
higher  price  than  fables.  The  ermine  is  a  fort  of  rat,  and 
is  employed  for  trimming  peliffes.  All  minever  is  fquirrel- 
fkin.  The  Siberian  is  incomparably  darker,  thicker,  and 
more  lading,  and  accordingly  much  dearer  than  the  ordinary 
Ruffian.  The  Ruffian  hare-fkin  is  of  the  hare  peculiar  to  this 
country,  which  in  winter  becomes  white.  The  ruflaki 
cannot  be  ufed  as  fur,  as  they  never  change  their  colour. 
Common  coarfe  fheep-fkin  affords  a  warm  and  durable  peliffe 
for  the  lower  order  of  people  ;  the  finer  is  worn  even  by 
perfons  of  diftin&ion.  The  Kalmuck  and  Bucharian  fheep- 
furs  are  rather  fcarce  and  dear,  Hill  more  fo  are  the  Kalmuck 
furs  of  unborn  lambs.  The  genuine  Bucharian  fheep-fkins 
are  watered,  and  the  Kalmuckian  by  nature  crifp  and  curly. 
But  here  likewife  great  frauds'are  prattifed,  as  the  Ruffians 
frequently  curl  the  fine  fkins  of  the  common  fort,  in  order  to 
impofe  upon  the  unwary. 

Bear-fkins  and  tiger-fkins  are  ufed  only  for  covers  to 
fledges,  and  trappings  for  horfes,  or,  initead  of  beds,  for 
fervants  to  lie  on.  Boots  are  lined  with  the  ordinary 
Ruffian  cat-fkin  ;  but  the  blue  Siberian  cats  yield  a  very 
beautiful  fur. 

All  thefe  fkins  are  fold  either  by  the  piece  or  fackwife. 
Two  hundred  fkins  of  Ruffian,  and  a  hundred  fkins  of 
Siberian  minever,  compofe  a  fack,  and  two  hundred  hare- 
fkins  are  alfo  reckoned  a  fack.  The  Ruffians  are  Angularly 
induftrious  and  ingenious  in  affbrting  their  furs.  Of  one 
fort  of  (kin  they  make  feveral  defcriptions  of  furs  ;  as,  for 
example,  a  particular  fur  is  prepared  of  the  fmall  dark 
ftripe  on  the  backs  of  fquirrels,  another  of  the  fides,  again 
another  of  the  bellies ;  and  in  like  manner  with  the  fkins  of 
other  animals. 

Befides  the  chace,  which  has  always  been  the  exclufive  oc- 
cupation of  particular  nations  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  there  are 
alfo  tribes  who  maintain  themlelves  principally  or  whollv  by 
the Jijbery,  and  with  whom  even  the  ettablifhment  of  this  trade 
forrnsapartof  theircivil  conltitution.  Some  follow  it  fortheir 
own  fupport,  while  others,  as  the  Coffacks  of  the  Don  and 
the  Ural,  and  the  tribes  on  the  fliores  of  the  Volga,  carry 
on  a  lucrative  traffic  with  the  products  of  their  fifhery.  The 
Frozen  ocean,  together  with  its  bays  and  rivers,  affords  va- 
rious lpecies  of  fea-animals,  that  are  fought  after  by  feveral 
nations.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  governments  of  Arch- 
angel and  Olonetz  the  iffands  of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya 
Zemlia  afford  the  chief  fcene  of  fifhery  at  the  proper  feafon. 
The  animals  that  principally  engage  their  attention  are 
whales  and  modes.      Accordingly,  every  year  a  fhip  goes 


from  Archangel  to  winter  at  Spitzbergen,  and  at  leaft  one, 
frequently  more,  to  Novaya  Zemlia.  The  inhabitants  of 
Mefen  navigate  thefe  coafts  only  in  fummer.  From  the 
morfe  fifhery  the  chief  commercial  products  are  the  blabber 
and  the  fkin  ;  the  blubber  for  its  oil,  and  the  fkins,  when 
dried,  for  horfe  traces,  and  when  cut,  as  fize  for  the  paper - 
manufadtories.  The  teeth  of  the  morfe  likewife  are  tranf- 
ported  to  Peterfburg,  Mefen,  and  Archangel,  and  are 
wrought  up  into  the  various  works  for  which  ivory  can  be 
ufed.  The  Frozen  ocean  alfo  teems  with  the  narwhal,  the 
pott-fifh,  from  whofe  brain  fpermaceti  is  prepared,  the  fea- 
dog,  dolphin,  fea-hog  (delphinus  phocasna),  hay-fiih  (fqua- 
lus  carcharias),  fea-cow  (trichecus  manatus),  the  lea-bear 
(phoca  urfina),  the  fe2-lion  (phoca  leonina  jubata),  the  fea- 
otter  (lutra  marina),  and  many  others,  which  are  caught 
either  for  their  fkin  or  their  blubber.  Amoftg  the  principal 
objects  of  the  fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  the  White  fea,  which 
fkirt  the  government  of  Archangel,  are  the  cod,  the  navaga 
(gadus  callarias),  plaife,  foals,  ttock-filh,  and  herrings. 
The  Dvina  and  the  Petlhora  abound  in  that  excellent  fifh 
called  by  the  Ruffians  fighi  and  falmons,  the  latter  being 
reckoned  the  fattelt  and  bell  flavoured  of  ail  Northern 
Ruffia,  and  they  are  therefore  frozen  or  faked,  in  order  to 
be  tranfported  to  a  great  diftance  round  the  country.  The 
Oby  alfo  affords  an  ample  lupply  of  fturgeons,  fterlet, 
white  falmon,  pikes,  mursena,  quobbe  or  quappe  (gadus 
lota),  and  a  multitude  uf  other  fifh.  The  Oby  fifhery  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Oftmks  and  Samoyedes.  The  Irtiich 
alfo  contains  almolt  all  the  fifh  that  are  found  in  the  Oby  ; 
and  here  the  fifhery  is  very  considerable.  The  Yeniffei  and 
Lena,  and  moil  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  them,  furnifh 
great  variety  and  abundance  of  fifh.  The  whale  fifhery  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  under  another  article.  The 
Eaftern  ocean  furnifhes,  befides  the  whale,  the  fea-bear,  fea- 
lion,  fea-cow,  and  fea-otter,  which  we  fhall  elfewhere  de- 
fcribe.  In  a  commercial  view,  there  is  not  any  of  thefe 
marine  animals  fo  important  as  the  fea-otter,  the  beautiful 
fur  of  which  is  in  high  eftimation.     See  Fur. 

The  fifhery  on  the  Cafpian,  as  Pallas  obferves,  is  in  fome 
refpectu  as  important  to  Ruffia,  as  the  herring,  the  cod,  and 
the  whale  fifhery  to  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  Of 
the  tifh  of  the  Volga,  the  feveral  kinds  of  fturgeon  and  the 
white  falmon  are  the  beft.  The  Kamma,  which  falls  into  the 
Volga,  alfo  abounds  with  fifh,  which  is  held  to  be  the  belt 
.  flavoured  of  any  in  Ruffia,  at  leaft  its  fturgeon,  fterlet,  and 
white  falmon,  are  preferable  to  thole  of  the  Volga.  Befides 
thefe  three  kinds,  a  principal  fifh  of  the  Kamma  is  a  fmall 
falmon  called  in  Rufs  krafnaya  reba,  red  or  beautiful  fifh 
(faimo  eriox,  or  falmo  alpinus).  For  an  account  of  the 
means  for  catching  fifh  on  the  Volga,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Aftrachan,  fee  Utschixg.  The  fiihery  on  the  Ural  is  not 
lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  the  Volga  ;  and  being  under 
good  regulation,  it  forms  the  principal  fupport  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ur2han  Coffacks.      See  Ural. 

The  fifhery  of  the  Euxine  and  the  fea  of  Azof,  though 
neither  fo  important  nor  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Catpian,  af- 
fords numerous  forts  of  fturgeon.  The  whole  northern  coaft 
of  the  fea  of  Azof,  from  the  Don  to  Ferekop,  is  laid  out 
in  fifheries,  for  which  thefe  diftricts  ate  extremely  favourable. 
The  moft  confiderable  filheries  on  the  pcninfula  of  Taurida 
are  at  Kertlh  and  Yenicaly,  where  the  capture  ufually  begins 
in  May,  and  continues  till  fome  time  in  October.  On  the 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  alfo,  a  confiderable  fifhery  is  carried 
on.  The  gulfs  of  Riga  and  of  Finland  contain  generally 
the  fame  kinds  of  fifh.  In  the  waters  of  Livonia,  fays  a 
naturalilt  of  that  country,  are  forty-nine  different  tpec: 
fifh,  among  which  the  falmon,  ftreamlings,  pike,  and  lam- 
preys 
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preys,  for  exportation  if  not  for  home  confumption,  are  the 
molt  important.  One  fpccics  of  fi(h  peculiar  to  thefe  waters 
is  the  kyllo- itreamlmg,  caught  in  great  numbers  in  autumn, 
near  Revel  and  Roggervyk.  They  are  pickled,  and  form 
a  good  fubltitute  for  anchovies  and  fardelles,  and  thus  pre- 
pared, they  are  fent  abroad  to  various  parts.  The  potted 
lampreys  from  Narva  are  no  lcfs  exquilite.  The  greateft 
(lore  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  confiits  of  lterlets,  falmon,  and 
carp.  Sturgeon  are  found  in  the  gulf  of  Cronltadt,  and 
likewife  at  times  in  the  Neva.  In  winter,  the  tra-ifport  of 
frozen  Mill  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg is  very  conliderable.  In  Ruffia  there  are  federal 
lakes  that  afford  an  abundant  fupply  of  filh.  The  chief  of 
thefe  is  the  Baikal,  which  fee.  The  Tfchan,  a  Siberian 
lake,  is  particularly  prolific  in  fifh  ;  and  in  this  refpeft 
among  the  European  lakes  the  Ladoga  is  the  mod;  remark- 
able. The  Peipus  and  the  Ilmen  alio  yield  a  great  variety  of 
filh,  and  the  fmaller  European  lake-;  are  proportionally  pro- 
ductive. According  to  the  calculations  of  Hermann,  the 
whole  value  of  the  fifhery  in  one  year,  may  be  eilimated  at 
15,000,000  of  rubles. 

Another  branch  ot  productive  induftry  in  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire is  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  nations  of  herdfmen  in 
this  empire  are  the  Kirglnfes,  the  Kalmucks,  the  Bafchkirs, 
the  Burats,  and  fevera]  others  lefs  numerous  :  the  breeding 
of  cattle  is  a  principal  trade  with  the  Coffacks  of  the  Don, 
the  Nogayans,  the  Barabinzes,  and  fome  others  ;  with  molt 
of  the  nations  of  hunters  it  is  a  conliderable  means  of  profit, 
and  as  a  profitable  branch  of  trade  it  flourifhes  in  many 
dillricts  of  proper  Ruffia.  The  breeding  of  cattle  affords 
to  the  inhabitants  many,  and  in  fome  dillricts  all  the  means 
of  fubliltence,  and  yields  befides  to  commerce  a  multitude  of 
articles  for  exportation.  Two  of  thefe  are  hides  and  tallow  : 
ef  the  latter,  in  the  year  1793,  1,055,000  poods  were  ex- 
ported ;  and  the  value  of  that  quantity  amounted  to 
4,279,000  rubles,  not  including  the  tallow  candles,  the  ex- 
portation ot  which  amounted  in  value  to  170,000  rubles. 
Yufts  and  leather  were  in  the  fame  year  (hipped  off  to  the 
amount  of  2,249,000  rubles,  and  the  other  exports  in  the 
products  ariiing  from  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle,  made  a 
(urn  of  more  than  163,000  rubles.  The  whole  value  of  .ill 
thefe  articles  in  one. year  was  upwards  of  6,S62,ooo  ru- 
bles. The  breeding  of  (heep  is  alfo  an  article  of  importance 
in  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  Nomadcs  are  richer  in  (heep 
than  in  any  other  article,  and  even  the  boors  and  Coffacks  in 
Southern  Ruffia  and  Siberia  poffefs  flocks  of  hundreds  and 
thoufands.  Through  the  whole  country  this  branch  of  pro- 
ductive induitry  might  be  very  much  improved.  Goats  and 
hogs  are  alfo  animals  that  yield  to  the  Ruffian  empire  confi- 
derable  profit,  and  with  due  attention  might  he  rendered 
much  more  lucrative.  Hog's  brittles  conltitute  an  import- 
ant article  of  exportation  ;  in  the  year  1793,  thefe,  to  the 
Value  of  742,000  rubles,  were  (hipped  off.  The  horfc,  the 
afs,  the  camel,  the  rein-deer,  ami  the  dog,  are  animals  which 
are  capable  of  being  rendered  profitable  to  this  country  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  they  now  are  ;  though  at  prefent 
they  are  no)  hy  of  attention. 

Another  branch  of  productive  induitry  in  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire is  agriculture.     In  Ruffia,  agriculture  is  Iris  tin-  bufi 
of  the  peafantry  than  in  other  countrii    .     T  I  the 

empire  every  village  has  its  proper  territory,  and  v.  , 
its  allotted  inclohires  and  commons.  In  Siberia  every  man 
takes  as  much  ground  from  the  open  fleppes  .1;  he 
manage  ;  and  when  fuch  .1  portion  of  ground  is  cxli.uilled, 
he  proceeds  to  another,  &e.  fo  that  thefe  little  Dipt  ol  land 
lie  feattercJ  at  twenty,  fifty,  and  even  eighty  'a  1  ll  ,  difUnce 
from  the  village.     In  Ruffia  and  Siberia  they  cultivate  win- 


ter rye  and  fummer  rye,  winter  wheat  only  in  Ruffia  as  far 
as  the  Kama,  fummer  wheat  both  in  Ruffia  and  Siberia  ; 
barley,  fpelt-barley,  or  bear-barley  plentifully  in  Ruffia  ; 
oats  in  Ruffia  and  Siberia  ;  few  peafe,  and  Hill  fewer  vetches 
and  beans  ;  a  great  deal  of  buck-wheat  ;  in  Siberia,  Tarta- 
rian buck-wheat,  millet,  and  the  grain  called  panicum 
germanicum,  only  in  Ruffia.  The  villagers  have  hay-fieldi 
on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  in  brakes  and  fens  of  the 
forelts.  The  old  withered  grafs,  weeds,  twigs,  and  light 
Hull  they  fet  on  lire,  and  thisoccafions  an  appearance  which 
at  night  is  tremendous.  ■  Beiides  corn,  they  grow  flax  in 
large  quantities,  chiefly  on  the  Volga,  but  molt  of  all  in  the 
government  of  Yaroflaf,  and  alfo  in  the  governments  of 
Mofcow  and  Kazan.  Hemp  is  indigenous  in  all  the  fouth 
and  middle  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia,  and  is  propagated  in  great 
abundance,  both  for  the  material  of  linen,  fail-cloth,  &c. 
and  for  the  oil  expreffed  from  its  feed,  of  which  a  very  great 
quantity  is  confumed  for  food  during  the  falls,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  hemp,  is  exported  annually  to  a  great  amount. 
Woad  likewife  grows  wild  in  Southern  Rulfia  and  Siberia  ; 
it  is  gathered  in  the  Ukraine,  and  employed  in  llaining  and 
dyeing.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  in  the  government  of  Penza, 
and  about  the  Don.  Tobacco  is  planted  almoit  folely,  but 
in  great  abundance,  in  the  Ukraine.  Hops  are  propagated 
by  the  villagers  only,  in  fmall  quantities,  in  the  governments 
of  Kazan,  Nifhnei-Novgorod,  &c;  and  in  Siberia,  in  the 
province  of  Irkut(k,  the  wild  fort  is  plentiful.  Orchards 
are  of  little  account,  except  in  the  chief  towns.  No  fruit- 
trees  thrive  in  Siberia.  Water-melons  are  much  cultivated 
in  the  fouth-eallern  parts  of  Ruffia,  from  the  Don  to  the 
Ural,  efpeciall/  on  tiie  Volga.  In  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
the  countryman  is  directed  by  climate  and  palturage.  In 
the  (outh  of  Siberia  a  perlon  often  poffelfi  s  300  horfes, 
as  many  (heep,  about  half  the  number  of  horned  cattle, 
always  a  few  lwine,  and  much  poultry,  fometimes  geefe  and 
ducks.  The  Ruffian  horfes  are  of  a  middling  li/.e,  with 
large  heads,  long  flabby  ears,  not  very  handfome,  but  fpi- 
rited,  llrong,  and  hardy.  The  horned  cattle  are  fmall  and 
brilk  :  the  cows  give  little  milk,  which  is  poor  and  thin.  In 
Little  Ruffia  the  oxen  are  ufed  for  draught.  About  Arch- 
angel there  is  a  fine  breed  of  large  cows,  originally  brought 
from  Holland,  and  they  do  not  degenerate.  The  true  Ruf- 
fian (heep  are  diltinguilhed  from  the  common  fort  by  a  fhort 
tail,  about  the  length  of  feven  inches.  Hogs,  dogs,  and 
cats  are  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  The  poultry  are  houfed  all 
the  winter  in  the  cottage,  under  the  hearth  and  the  deeping 
benches,  for  the  fake  of  having  Eafter  eggs.  The  culture 
of  bees  is  the  principal  concern  of  the  Balchkirs  in  the  Ural, 
and  is  alfo  an  object  of  attention  in  Southern  Ruffia.  In  the 
northern  diltricts  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia  the  chace  is  purfued 
as  a  trade,  particularly  for  thofe  animals  whofe  Ikii  are  ufed 
as  lurs,  efpecially  fables  and  grey  fquirrels,  for  the  wear  of 
the  Ruffian  gentry  in  town  and  country.  The  carrier's  trade 
is  a  fource  of  great  profit.  The  towns  at  the  diilance  of 
from  500  to  1000  verfts,  ferve  as  Rations  foi  .   the 

drivers  and  carriages,  e.g.  from  Kiachta,  [rkutfk,  Kr.il- 
noiarlk,  Tomfk,  Tara,  Ekaterinenburg,  8cc.  The  country 
market-towns  and  hamlets  are  commonly  open,  andmoftly 
built  in  irregular  ftreets,  with  little  kitchei 

:  the  houles  ;  t  111  v  are  lituated  on  the  banks  ot  rivers, 
for  the  convenience  of  obtaining  water.  They  contain  many 
and  the  monaKeries  in  or  near  them,  from  their 
(trong  walls,  maffy  gates,  and  numerous  church  towers,  I 
the  appearance  01  caftles.  The  fortrefTes  difperfed  about 
the  country  havi  rth-n     parts,  but  are  moltly  built 

like  then  '  .   .  ith  a  low   palifadi    round    them.     The 

cannons  Hand  011  the  gates  and  on  the  angles  of  the  ramparts, 

or 
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or  batteries  on  wooden  carriages.  Thefe  are  defigned  to 
keep  the  tributary  tribes  in  awe,  and  the  neighbouring  No- 
mades  from  the  borders.  Oftrogs,  or  houfes  furrounded 
with  a  palifade  of  upright  pointed  bauks,  are  fituated  either 
in  towns,  where  they  ferve  as  prifonsfor  criminals,  or  foli- 
tarily,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  fame  purpofes 
as  the  fortrefles.  The  parifhes,  or  church  villages,  are  fome- 
times  very  extenfive  ;  containing  500  or  even  1000  and  more 
farms,  and  from  three  to  feven  churches,  many  of  them 
brick  buildings,  markets,  and  trafficking  places.  Large 
villages' are  frequently  called  flobodes,  but  many  flobodesare 
lefs  than  church  villages  ;  the  houfes  are  ranged  in  ftraight 
itreets,  and  the  (Ireets  moilly  laid  with  timbers. 

Of  the  nations,  fays  Mr.  Tooke,  who  have  followed 
agriculture  from  time  immemorial,  though  in  various  ways, 
and  with  different  fuccefs,  the  principal  are  the  Ruffians, 
the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Lettes,  the  Finn;;,  and 
Efthonians.  The  ftate  of  agriculture  in  all  countries  mult 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate,  as  well  as  on 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  With  this  view  of  Ruffia. 
the  moll  northern  and  eartern  diftricts  of  the  empire,  of 
the  former,  particularly  in  Siberia,  are  totally  unfit  for 
every  kind  of  economical  culture.  The  60th  degree  of 
latitude  may  be  regarded  as  the  boundary  beyond  which  no 
agriculture  is  pra&icable.  The  repeated  attempts  that 
have  been  made  about  Okhotfk  (between  59°  and  6o°  N.  lat. 
and  160°  E.  long.),  and  Udlkoy-oftrog  (550  20'  N.  lat. 
and  1500  40'  E.  long.),  in  the  government  of  Irkutfk, 
(hew,  that  the  culture  of  corn  will  never  be  introduced  to 
effect  ;  and  even  in  Kamtfchatka,  where  the  fouthernmoft 
cape  runs  out  to  513  N.  lat.  limilar  trials  have  been  made 
with  very  poor  and  precarious  effects.  Admitting,  therefore, 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude  to  be  the  general  boundary 
of  the  foil  fufceptible  of  culture  to  the  north,  we  may  infer, 
that  the  Ruffian  empire  contains  about  162,000  fquare 
geographical  miles  of  land  totally  unferviceable  to  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture.  Accordingly  the  circles  in  the 
governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel  have  no  agriculture, 
and  even  in  fome  diftricts  of  Vyborg,  St.  Peterfburg, 
Novgorod,  Vologda,  Perm,  and  Viaetka,  it  is  attended  with 
almoll  infuperable,  or  at  lealt  deterring  difficulties.  In 
fome  alfo  of  the  fouthern  diftricts  of  Caucafus,  Saratof, 
Ufa,  Kolyvan,  Ekaterinoflaf,  and  Taurida,  the  foil  is 
fo  poor,  that  the  natural  impediments  can  perhaps  never  be 
entirely  furmounted.  To  the  fertile  regions  belong  mod 
of  the  governments  of  the  middle,  and  feveral  of  the  northern 
tracts  ;  but  the  belt  and  molt  productive  foils  are  chiefly 
found  in  Little  Ruffia,  Kazan,  Simbirfk,  Kharkof,  Kurfk, 
Orel,  Nifhnei-Novgorod,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Taurida 
and  Caucafus,  in  the  newly-acquired  portion  of  the  Polifh 
Ukraine,  and  particularly  alfo  in  fome  of  the  Siberian  pro- 
vinces. The  great  fertility  of  the  diftricts  bordering  on 
the  Volga,  the  Kama,  the  Dnieper,  the  Terek,  and  the 
parts  about  the  Euxine,  has  been  long  experienced.  More- 
over, in  the  territory  of  Krafnoiarfk,  a  circle-town  of  the 
government  of  Kolyvan,  between  the  55th  and  56th  de- 
grees of  N.  lat.,  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  fuch,  that  no 
inftance  has  occurred  of  a  general  failure,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  ordinary  harveft,  when  the  fummer  rye  yields  10-fold, 
the  winter  corn  8-fold,  and  the  barley  12-fold.  It  is  ufual 
for  the  wheat  only  in  bad  years  to  yield  the  fixth  grain, 
and  the  oats  give  an  increale  rarely  ffiort  of  20-fold.  In 
confequence  of  this  exuberance,  provifions  are  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  probably  in  no  province  of  the  empire  at  fo  low 
a  price.  When  Pallas  was  at  Krafnoiarik,  a  pood  of  rye- 
meal  fold  for  2  or  3,  and1  a  pood  of  wheaten  flour  for  4^  or 
5  kopeeks ;  a  whole  ox  was  bought  for  1 1  ruble,  a  cow 


for  a  ruble,  and  a  good  ferviceable  horfe  for  2  or  3  roblej 
at  moft  ;  fheep  and  hogs  fetched  from  30  to  50  kopeeks 
a-piece.  And  though  in  25  years  that  have  elapfed  fincc- 
that  period  an  alteration  has  taken  place,  yet  this  country 
is  ft  ill  one  of  the  cheapell,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richeti 
and  moft  plentiful  of  all. 

The  implements  of  husbandry,  without  which  no  great 
progrefs  in  the  culture  of  the  foil  can  be  expected,  are  the 
moft  fimple  and  artlefs  that  can  be  well  imagined. 

In  fuch  a  ftate,  and  with  fuch  inltruments,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  agriculture  is  negligently  and  badly  conducted, 
and  yet  we  may  well  be  furprifed,  that  the  country  fo 
managed  fhould  yield  fo  confiderable  a  produce  ;  the  bounty 
of  nature  fupplying  the  work  of  fkill  in  moft  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  middle  and  fouthern  Ruffia.  Moreover,  in  the 
provinces  lying  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  White-Ruffian  govern- 
ments, in  the  Polifh  Ukraine,  and  even  in  proper  Ruflia, 
on  the  eftates  of  noblemen  who  carry  on  the  farming  bufi- 
nefs  with  fome  degree  of  care,  much  greater  pains  are 
bellowed,  and  in  general  more"  ingenious  implements  are 
ufed.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  give  an  account  oi 
the  practice  of  hufbandry  either  in  the  northern  or  fouthern 
provinces  of  Ruffia  ;  yet,  in  fpite  of  all  the  defeats  of  Ruf- 
fian agriculture,  its  products  are  fo  numerous  and  im- 
portant, that  they  not  only  fupply  the  home  confumption. 
but  conftitute  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  article  of  ex- 
portation. The  corn  moft  generally  cultivated  in  Ruffia. 
and  in  thofe  tracts  of  land  that  do  not  lie  farther  north  than 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  is  rye:  wheat  is  more  culti- 
vated in  the  middle  and  fouthern  governments ;  in  the 
government  of  Ekaterinoflaf  is  cultivated  the  "  Arnautan" 
wheat,  which  yields  a  yellowifh  flour,  and  which  produces 
in  good  years  15  corns  above  the  fowing.  Turklfh  wheat, 
or  maize,  is  railed  on  the  confines  of  the  Terek  and  ii 
Taurida.  Barley  is  alio  a  confiderable  produce  of  govern- 
ments in  which  wheat  fucceeds,  and  oats  alio  arc  cultivated 
for  the  confumption  of  the  people  in  meal  for  porridge. 

Of  the  four  kinds  of  corn  now  enumerated,  Ruffia 
annually  exports  a  confiderable  quantity,  efpecially  from 
the  Livonian  ports.  The  Ltvonian  corn  is  faid  to  keep 
longer  than  that  of  other  countries,  not  to  need  fuch  frequent 
turning,  and  likewife  to  yield  more  flour.  In  1793  thefe  ex- 
ports amounted,  in  corn  and  meal,  to  the  value  in  wheat,  of 
1,490,000;  in  rye,  of  1,379,000;  in  barley,  of  236,000;  and 
in  oats,  of  17,000  rubles.  The  other  corns  cultivated  for 
home  confumption,  but  not  for  exportation,  are  millet,  fpelt  or 
bear-barley,  buck-wheat,  manna,  or  teltucafluitans,  growing 
almoft  every  where  in  Ruffia,  on  meadow-grounds  that  are 
overflowed,  particularly  in  the  governments  of  Riga,  Pfcove, 
Polotfk,  Novgorod,  Tver,  Smolenfk,  &c.  and  rice.  Po- 
tatoes are  cultivated  only  in  a  few  governments,  and  chiefly 
among  foreign  colonilts.  Grades,  and  fodder  of  all  kinds, 
every  where  abound  in  the  Ruffian  empire  ;  and  vegetables, 
for  the  ufe  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  are  very  abun- 
dant, fuch  as  hemp,  of  the  produce  of  which  the  export,  in 
1793,  amounted  to  upwards  of  8,808,000  rubles  ;  without 
including  the  hemp-oil.  Flax  of  the  belt  kind,  and  moft 
in  quantity,  is  cultivated  in  the  governments  of  Vologda, 
Pfcove,  Novgorod,  Riga,  Mohilef,  Tver,  Polotfk,  Visetka, 
the  confines  of  the  middle  Volga,  and  in  the  parts  about 
the  Oka  and  Kama.  Both  the  common  and  the  Siberian  flax 
are  often  found  wild,  the  former  in  the  Iteppes,  about  the 
northern  Ural,  the  latter  on  the  fhores  of  the  Volga,  near 
Tzaritzin,  and  in  other  places.  Among  the  plants  grow- 
ing wild,  and  yielding  fibres  like  flax  or  hemp,  is  alfo  the 
common  and  the  Siberian  ftinging-nettle  (urtica  dioica  and 
cannabina),  which  are  found  plentiful  on  the  Uralian 
3  mountains. 
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mountains.  The  Bafchkirs,  the  Koibals,  the  SagayanTartars, 
&c.  prepare  yarn  and  weave  linen  of  them.  Of  flax,  in  feeds 
and  other  produdts,  exclufively  of  the  oil,  the  exportation  in 
1793  amounted  to  7,220.000  rubles.  Cotton  has  hitherto 
been  little  cultivated  ;  fome  attempts  have  been  made  about 
Aftrachan  and  Kitzliar,  on  the  Terek  ;  but  there  are  other 
climates  and  foils  that  would  fuit  it.  Some  wild-growing 
filk-plants,  yielding  a  material  fimilar  to  cotton,  known 
among  botaniits  by  the  name  of  "  cynanchum  acutum," 
and  "  apocynum  maritimum,"  grow  wild  in  the  worft  foils, 
and  might  be  cultivated  and  manufadtured  to  advantage. 
There  are  alfo  other  plants  of  a  fimilar  kind  that  might  be- 
come objects  of  profitable  attention.  Rufiia  alfo  furnifhes 
a  variety  of  plants  that  would  afford,  if  duly  regarded, 
abundance  of  dyeing  materials  ;  fuch  as  madder,  which 
grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  near  Riazan  and 
Arfamas,  on  the  borders  of  the  Volga,  in  the  confines  of 
Syfran  and  Saratof,  and  in  great  quantities,  and  of  fuperior 
quality,  about  the  Samara,  in  Taurida,  on  the  Terek,  and 
in  feveral  diftridts  of  the  government  of  Caucafus  ;  woad 
(ifatis  tinftoria),  and  a  variety  of  it  (ifatis  lufitanica  ,  which 
are  feen  wild  in  feveral  of  the  fouthern  governments  ;  faffron, 
which  grows  wild  about  the  Terek,  in  the  governments  of 
Voronetch  and  Ekaterinoflaf,  in  Taurida,  and  efpecially  in 
the  Caucafian  mountains,  around  Mofdok  ;  and  fafflower 
(carthamus  tindtorius),  which  thrives  perfectly  well  in  the 
gardens  at  Toropetz,  Mofcow,  Tzaritzin,  Poltava,  and 
other  places.  Among  the  vegetables  for  fabrication  and 
trade,  we  might  enumerate  hops  and  tobacco  ;  the  former 
grows  wild  in  molt  diftridts  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia,  and  the 
latter  is  cultivated  in  the  Malo-Ruffian  governments,  and 
alfo  about  the  Volga  and  the  Samara,  and  particularly  by 
the  Coflacks  on  the  Orenburg  and  Siberian  lines. 

In  1793  tha  exportation  from  Ruffia  of  hemp-oil  and 
flax-oil  exceeded  in  value  697,000  rubles. 

Of  medicinal  plants  of  all  kinds,  Ruffia  poffefles  a  great 
Itore  ;  fuch  are  the  rhubarb  (rheum  compadtum),  and  the 
rhapontic,  or  Sibcriin  rhubarb  (rheum  undulatum).  Saffa- 
fras  (faxifraga  craffifolia)  grows  abundantly  in  the  fouthern 
and  lofty  fnow-mountains  of  Kolyvan  ;  and  the  polypodium 
fragrans,  a  beautiful  and  odoriferous  fern,  is  gathered  by  the 
Burxts  on  the  fummits  of  rocks,  and  is  taken  as  a  wholc- 
fome  tea  againft  fcorbutic  and  colicky  complaints.  The  cu- 
linary vegetables  that  are  cultivated  in  Ruffia  arc  fo  nu- 
merous and  various,  that  it  is  netdlefs  to  mention  them.  Be- 
fides  thofe  fhrubs  and  berries  known  to  us,  fuch  as  rafp- 
berries,  currants,  ftrawberries,  which  grow  in  furpriling 
quantities,  goofeberries,  &C.  Ruffia  produces  in  great  abun- 
dance feveral  which  are  here  very  rarely  or  never  feen.  Of 
thefe,  for  inftance,  are  the  berries  called  pianitza.  In  ap- 
pearance they  are  much  like  the  bilberry,  but  have  a  very 
different,  exceedingly  agreeable  talte,  and  intoxicate  if  taken 
in  quantities.  Hence  it  is  they  have  their  appellation,  from 
plan,  drunk.  Mufhrooms  are  found  in  great  plenty,  and 
are  very  generally  eaten,  excepting  the  champignon,  which, 
for  what  reafon  it  is  not  eafy  to  ducover,  is  carefully  avoided 
by  the  common  people.  Of  the  Ruffian  mufhrooms,  the 
rifchicki  or  ritzgen  are  moit  famous.  This  fort  of  mulli- 
room  is  likewife  found  in  Courland  and  Prullia.  Their  name, 
rifchicki,  is  derived  from  their  reddilli-ycllow  hue  ;  and  they 
are  eaten  either  raw,  boiled  or  broiled,  or  pickled.  We  (hall 
further  felect  fome  other  vegetables  that  have  engaged  more 
than  ordinary  attention :  fucli  are  afparagus,  which  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Mofcow,  and  fome  others,  is  made  an  article  of 
trade  ;  fuch  are  berries  of  various  kinds,  fome  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  north  of  Ruffia,  as  will  as  to  the  whole  of 
Siberia  ;  the  hazle-bufli,  found  over  all  Rufiia  as  far  as  the 
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Kamma,  and  fo  plentiful  in  the  regions  between  Simbirfk  and 
Kazan,  as  to  give  rife  to  a  branch  of  confiderable  trade,  as 
a  great  part  of  Ruffia  and  all  Siberia  are  hence  fupplied  with 
a  fweet-meat  in  very  general  ufe,  eaten  in  the  fafts  with  nut- 
oil  ;  fugar-melons  and  water-melons,  which  thrive  in  the  open 
air  to  the  52d  degree  of  latitude  ;  the  common  orchard 
fruits,  which  fucceed  every  where  in  the  middle  and  fouthern 
parts  of  Ruffia.  Of  all  the  fpecies  of  fruit  produced  in  the 
Ruffian  empire,  apples  and  pears  are  the  molt  abundant. 
All  the  villages  on  the  Oka  and  Volga  have  their .  orchards, 
or  more  properly  apple-gardens,  fo  that  many  boors  live 
here  without  hufbandry,  merely  by  horticulture,  in  good 
circumltances.  Cherries  are  very  frequently  produced  iu 
orchards,  but  in  Southern  Ruffia  there  are  even  whole 
forcits  of  cherry-trees.  Apricots  and  peaches  fucceed  in  molt 
parts  of  Taurida  and  Caucafus,  and  in  the  fouthern  cir- 
cles of  Kief,  Ekaterinoflaf,  Vofnefenfk,  and  fome  other 
governments,  without  much  attention.  The  quince-tree 
grows  wild  and  plentifully  in  the  forefts  about  the  Terek  : 
chefnut-trees  are  only  found  fingly  in  Taurida,  Kief,  and 
Voronetch  :  walnut-trees  are  feen  in  moit  diftridts  of  Southern 
Ruffia,  and  in  great  abundance  ;  but  the  almond-tree  grows 
only  in  the  provinces  that  lie  molt  to  the  fouth  :  figs  and 
pomegranate-trees  are  feen  fingly  near  Kitzliar  and  in  Tau- 
rida ;  but  lemons  and  orange-trees  are  every  where  raifed  only 
in  hot-houfes,  though  Pallas  affures  us,  that  they  would 
very  well  bear  the  winter  in  Taurida  with  more  attention. 
The  culture  of  the  vine  is  at  prefent  carried  on  in  the  go- 
vernments of  Caucafus,  Taurida,  Ekaterinoflaf,  and  Vof- 
nefenfk, and  the  country  of  the  Don  Coflacks.  The  whole 
region  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  from  the  louthernmoft  borders 
to  the  48th  degree  of  latitude,  conftitutes  a  luperficics  of 
more  than  12,000  fquare  geographical  miles;  but  of  this 
large  tradt,  fcarcely  one-fourth  part  is  proper  for  the  culture 
of  the  vine. 

The  forefts  of  Ruffia  amount  to  a  fuperfluous  abundance  in 
the  governments  of  Archangel,  OIonetz,Tobol(k,  and  Irkutfk: 
the  governments  of  Perm.  Kazan,  Smolenik,  Mohilef,  Minfk, 
Tchernigof,  Voronetch,  Ufa,  Tula,  Simbirfk,  Orel,  Kaluga, 
Sec.  are  richly  furnifhed  with  them,  not  only  fupplying  molt 
of  the  forges  and  metal  founderies,  but  alfo  fending  excel- 
lent fhip-timber  to  the  yards.  Molt  of  the  other  provinces 
have  a  iufficiency  for  their  own  confumption  ;  but  fome  few 
of  the  fouthern  governments,  as  Kief,  Kharkof,  Kurfk, 
Ekaterinoflaf,  and  Taurida,  are  but  fcantily  provided.  Of 
trees,  thofe  that  have  narrow-pointed  leaves  are  chiefly  in- 
digenous in  Northern  Rufiia,  forming  forefts  of  prodigious 
extent,  among  which  the  fir,  the  pine,  and  the  black  pine, 
are  the  molt  common  and  moit  widely  diflufed.  The  Sibe- 
rian cedar  (pinus  cembra)  is  found  particularly  in  the  Uralian 
mountains  ;  the  larch-tree  grows  in  the  north  of  European 
Ruffia,  and  in  molt  of  the  Siberian  mountains.  Among  the 
umbrageous  trees  the  birch  is  the  molt  common,  and  its 
bark  and  wood  are  applied  to  various  purpoles.  Next  to 
the  birch  is  the  linden,  from  which  Ruffia  derives  great  ad- 
vantage. The  oak  is  indigenous  only  in  the  European  part : 
it  is  molt  frequently  found  in  the  governments  of  Kazan 
and  Voronetch,  where  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  (hip-building  ; 
but  alfo  in  Little  and  White  Rufiia  it  forms  confiderable  fo- 
refts. The  nfh  and  the  willow  grow  ahnoll  every  where  :  but 
beech,  elms,  the  maple,  ami  the  poplar,  are  chiefly  the 
growth  of  the  fouthern  regions.  The  fore'.ls  fupply  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  products  for  home  conCumption,  and 
alio  very  confiderable  articles  of  export.  In  1793  the  value 
of  the  latter  in  fpecie  amounted  to  upwards  of  zl  millions 
of  rubles,  when  Ruffia  (hipped  off  to  the  value  of  1,744,000 
rubles  in  mails,  balks,  and  deals  ;  394,000  in  poUafhes  and 
5  D  barilla; 
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barilla;    249,000  rubles  in  mats,    and  150,006  rubles  in 
pitch,  tar,  and  refin. 

The    Ruffian  woods    confift   of  limes,  firs,  pines,   birch 
and  larch-trees  (larix),  to  which  may  be  added  fome  cedars. 
The  beech  and  the  oak  are  rarely  feen,  excepting  in  Kazan, 
where  the  oaks  appear  pretty  plentifully.     For  (hip-building 
the  larch-tree  is  generally  ufed,  though  fome  veflelsare  con- 
ftrufted  of  oak,  which  is  brought  at  an  almoft  incredible 
expence  from  the  territory  of  Kazan   to  the  yard  of  St. 
Peterfburg.     The  larch,  which  in  other  countries  is  clafTed 
among  the  evergreens,  is  dcciduons  in  Siberia.     Befides  the 
aftonifhing  quantity  of  wood  that  is  confumed  as  fuel,  Ruffia 
has  ample  fupplies  of  timber  for  conftruttion.    For,  through- 
out the  whole  empire,  excepting  St.  Peterfburg,  and  a  very 
few  other  places,  the  houfes  and  churches  are  almoin   all  of 
timber.     And  even   at    St.  Peterfburg  great   numbers  of 
them  are  ftill  feen,  though,  in  purfuance  of  an  exprefs  im- 
perial edict.,  no  new  ones   are  to   be  built.     Thefe  timber 
houfes  are  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  Ruffian  climate,  as 
being  much  warmer  than  thofe  conflru&ed  of  brick   and 
flone.     Both  in  towns  and  villages  the  fame  mode  of  building 
is  uniformly  pra&ifed.     One  balk  is  laid  upon  another  to 
the  height  intended.     The  roof  is  formed  either  of  boards 
or  oak  (hingles  ;  and  the  interilices  between  the  balks  are 
crammed  with  mofs.     The  Ruffian  carpenters,  in  the  whole 
conltru&ion  of  a  houfe,  employ  no  other  tool  than  an  axe, 
and  a  fharp  circular  iron,  with  which  they  (have  off  the  bark 
from  the  timber.     With  the  axe  alone  they  carve  the  orna- 
mental comb  or  crcll  (gnl/en),  which  is  frequently  wrought 
with  exquifite  ingenuity,  and  carried  along  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.     It  appears  ftrange  to  the  foreigner  that  they  never 
work  without  gloves,  yet  always,  even  in  winter,  go  bare- 
headed.    The  generality  of  houfes  are  only  of  one  ftory ; 
if  they  have  another,  as  is  occafionally  feen   in  towns,  the 
ftaircaleis  ufually  run  up  on  the  outfide.     In  the  houles  of 
the  boors,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  citizens,  unleis  they  are 
in  good  circumitances,  are  fquare  holes  inftead  of  windows, 
provided  with  a  wooden  fhutter.     Sometimes  thefe  apertures 
are  furnifhed  with  a  hog's  bladder,  through  which  the  light 
enters.     Only  boors  of  property  have  windows  of  ifinglafs. 
The  boors'  houfes  regularly  confift.  of  one  room  ;  which  is 
at  the  fame  time  kitchen,  cellar,  hog-ftye,  and  the  habitation 
of  the  whole  family  ;   together  with  the  tutelary  faints,  who 
have  their  tabernacle  in  one  corner  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
apartment,  commonly  however  fo  encrufted  with  fmoke  as 
hardly  to  be  cognizable.     The  boor,  with  all  his   inmates, 
cuftomarily  during  the  winter  lodges  oh  the  (helves  fattened 
to  the  walls  about  the  ftove  which  heats  his  room,  and  which 
fervc:,  alfo  as  an  oven  for  dreffing  his  vi&uals.     Here  they 
conftantly  deep,  winter  and  fummer,  without  beds  or  other 
accommodations.      In  all  the  boor-houfes  the   door  of  the 
room  is  uncommonly  low.     On  account  of  the  abundance 
of  timber,    and   the   cheapnrfs    of   provifions,    and    confe- 
quently  the  mod -rate  pricS  of  labour,  building  in  Ruffia  is 
not  expenlive.     For  five  hundred  rubles  the  burgher  builds 
himlel:  a  houfe  of  five  rooms,  with  an  ice-cellar,  (table,   a 
bathing-room,    and  the    neceflary  offices.      The   burgher- 
houfes  have  withinfide  a  femewhat  better   appearance  than 
the  houfes  of  the  boors  ;  the  walls  within,   and  frequently 
without,  being  chipped  fmooth  and  whitened  over  with  a 
fort  of  wafli  ufed  for  fmearing  their  ftoves,  and  which  dries 
much  f.uler  than  mortar.     Houfes  in  Ruffia  are  reckoned 
among  the  moveables,  and  in  every  town  there  is  a  houfe- 
market,  where  a  man  bargains  for  a  houfe,  packs  it  upon 
fledges,  and  fees  it  up  wherever  he  chufes.     Such  a  houfe 
will  lail  thirty  years,   and  often  longer.     Convenient,  how- 
ever, as  thefe  timber  edifices  are  in  feveral  refpects,  they  are 


hazardous  in  another  point  of  view  ;  fince  they  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  occafion  of  fuch  frequent  conflagrations  as 
happen  in  no  other  country  ;  for,  notwithftanding  that  in 
towns  the  houfes  ftand  pretty  diftant  from  each  other,  yet 
there  never  paffes  a  year  in  which  a  very  confiderable  num- 
ber is  not  a  prey  to  the  flames.  This  is  the  lefs  furpriiing 
on  being  informed  that  the  common  people  generally  flick 
a  fir  lath  (luchine)  into  the  wall,  lighted  at  the  projecting 
extremity,  as  a  fubftitute  for  a  candle,  and  that  the  (pre- 
cautions againft  fires,  in  the  Ruffian  provinces,  are  none  of 
the  belt.  Mr.  Tooke  fays,  that  he  has  himfelf  feen,  more 
than  once,  in  a  provincial  town,  on  a  calm  day  at  high  noon, 
above  130,  and  at  one  time,  upwards  of  200  houfes  on  fire. 
The  number  would  certainly  have  been  much  fmaller,  if  the 
houfes  had  not  been  of  wood,  and  proper  precautions  had 
been  taken. 

Befides  the  important  advantages  that  Ruffia  obtains  from 
its  wood,  in  regard  of  fuel  and  building,  this  produft  is 
profitable  in  feveral  other  ways,  particularly  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  potafh.  The  rind  of  the  numerous  lindens  that 
grow  in  the  diflri&s  of  Kazan  and  Aflrachan  is  ufefully 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bafket-work  of  all  kinds  ; 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  malts  and  deals,  Ruffia  annually  ex- 
ports to  a  great  amount. 

As  the  mines  conflitute  an  objeft  of  great  importance  in 
the  Ruffian  empire,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin,  from  the  work 
cited  at  the  clofe  of  this  article,  an  abridged  account  of 
them.  The  largeft  works  of  this  kind  are  at  prefent  car- 
ried on  in  the  Uralian,  the  Altayan,  and  Nertfchinfkian  mi- 
neral mountains  ;  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Olonetz,  and 
thofe  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  empire,  being  of  compara- 
tively lefs  importance.  In  the  Uralian  mountains  are  gold, 
iron,  and  copper  mines,  which  latter  are  fome  of  the  mod 
important  in  the  empire.  The  Altayan  mountains  contain 
the  richefl  gold  and  Giver  fhafts,  alfo  veins  of  lead,  copper, 
and  iron,  impregnated  with  gold  and  filver.  But  in  the 
Nertfchinfkian  mountains  are  very  rich  mines  of  lead, 
containing  gold  and  filver.  The  difcovery  uf  thefe  fhafts, 
as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  proper  mine-werking  in  Ruffia, 
is  of  no  older  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. The  art  of  mining,  which  had  its  rife  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  was  protected  and  encouraged  in  the  year 
1716  by  a  manifefto  ;  and  in  1719  he  inftituted  the  college 
of  mines.  In  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anna,  and  under 
the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  the  Ruffian  mines  acquired  increafing 
importance  and  value  ;  but  their  moll  brilliant  era  was  the 
reign  of  Catharine  II.  The  gold  mines  belonging  to  the 
Ruffian  empire  are  properly  two  ;  w's.  that  of  Berefof  near 
Ekaterinenbmg,  on  the  Ural,  which  is  by  far  the  molt  mate- 
rial, and  the  Voytzer  gold  mines  in  the  mountains  of  Olonetz. 
The  moll  important  filver  mines  are  thofe  of  Kolyvan,  in  the 
mineral  mountains  of  Altay.  The  filver,  or  rather  the  au- 
riferous and  argentiferous  lead  mines  of  Nertfchinfk,  have 
been  wrought  ever  fince  the  difcovery  of  them  in  1704. 

From  ftatements,  which  we  cannot  here  detail,  it  appears 
that  in  the  interval  between  1704  and  1788,  there  were 
gained  at  all  the  gold  and  filver  mines  about  1000  pood  of 
gold,  and  about  36,000  pood  of  filver,  amounting  together 
in  value  to  upwards  of  45,000,000  of  rubles,  on  which  the 
expences  were  not  more  than  15,000,000  of  rubles. 

The  molt  important  copper  mines  are  principally  in  the 
Uralian,  Altayan,  and  Olonetzian  mountains.  The  entire 
annual  amount  of  the  copper  obtained  from  them  is  about 
200,000  pood ;  the  value  of  which  in  money,  reckoning 
the  pood  only  at  10  rubles,  makes  a  fum  of  2,000,000  of 
rubles. 

The  iron  mines  form,  next  to  the  falt-works,  the  greateft 
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portion  of  all  Ruffia's  mineral  wealth  :  the  mod  numerous 
and  rich  of  thefe  are  found  in  the  Uralian  mountains  ;  and 
befides  thefe  there  are  two  fmelting-houfes  in  the  Altayan 
and  Sayane  mountains,  ar.d  feveral  in  the  governments  of 
Olonetz,  Vologda,  Nifhnei-Novgorod,  Koltroma,  Kurfk, 
Tula,  Tambof,  &c.  We  may  allow  for  the  whole  empire 
about  too  forges,  and  800  hammers.  In  the  whole  empire 
about  5,000,000  pood  of  iron  are  annually  produced,  which 
in  fpecie  amounts  at  kail  to  4,500,000  of  rubles. 

By  the  prefent  conflitution,  the   mines  belong  either  to 
the  crown,    to   public    inftitutions,    or    to   private  indivi- 
duals.    The  firft  poffefles  all  the  before-mentioned  gold  and 
filver  mines  :  the  fharc  it  has  in  the  copper  and  iron  mines  is 
not  accurately  afcertaincd,  but,  according  to  authentic  ftate- 
ments,  concluded  to  be  about   ;th  of  the  former,  and  £th 
part  of  the  latter.     The  crown  mines,  which  were  formerly 
under  the   fuperintendance  of  the  mine  college,  have,  fince 
.  the  abolition  of  that  college  in  1784,  belonged  either  to  the 
cabinet  or  to  the  fenate.     The  gold  and  filver  mines  of  Ko- 
lyvan  and  Nertfchinfk  are  under  the  direction  of  the  former, 
and  the  reil  of  the  crown  mines  are  dependant  on  the  fenate. 
The  only  public  inftitution  hitherto  in  polleffion  of  mines  is 
the    "   Imperial  Affignation  Bank,"  which   purchafed  the 
copper  and  iron  works  in  the  government  of  Perm.     The  pri- 
vate mines  have  received  fo  many  grants  by  law,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  affign  to  individuals  their  refpe&ive  rights  and  immu- 
nities.    The  private  owners  of  mines  are  moftly  nobles,  but 
fome  are  burghers  and  merchants.     The  works  at  the  mines 
of  the  crown,  as  well  as  thofe  belonging  to  private  perfons, 
are  partly  carried  on  by  matter-workmen,  partly  by  inrolled 
boors,  partly  by  vaflals,  and  partly  alfo  by  free  workmen. 
From  thefe  mines   Ruffia  obtains  annually   of  gold   about 
40,  and  of  fdver  about   1300  pood,  amounting,  according 
to   the   prices  in    1789,  to  the  value  of  1,729,000  rubles. 
Thefe  metals  are  brought  to  St.  Pcterfburg,  and  there  moftly 
coined,  having   been  previoufly    feparated    at   the  imperial 
office  for  that  purpofe,  and  brought  to  the  perfect  ftandml. 
Of  copper  are  annually  gained  about  200,000  pood,eItimatcd 
in  value  at  about  2,000,000  of  rubles.     The  copper  which 
the  crown  receives  from  its  mines,  as  well  as  from  the  tites 
of  private   proprietors,  is  wholly  coined.     The  export  of 
this  metal  is  inconfiderable  ;  as  in   1793  it  amounted,  from 
all  the  fea-ports  of  the  empire,  only  to   187  pood,  equal  in 
value  to  2910  rubles.     Of  iron,  about  5,000,000  of  pood 
are  obtained,  the  value  of  which,  on  account  of  the  fluc- 
tuating price,  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained.      Ruffia  ex- 
ports every   year  fo   great  a  quantity  of  this  metal,  that, 
next  to  hemp,  it  forms  the  moft  important  article  of  ex- 
portation.     In  1793  the  export  in  bar  and  fort -iron,  as  well 
36  in  calt-iron   goods,  amounted  to   3,033,249  pood,  or  in 
value  of  money  by  the  cuilom-houle   books,  to  5,204,125 
rubles.     Lead  is  found  in  all  the  mines,  particularly  in  thofe 
of  the  Nertfchinfk  and  the  Altay  ;  but  Ruflia  deriving  little 
advantage  from  it,  imported  in  1793  at  the  port  of  St.  Pc- 
terfburg 36,000  pood,  valued   at  125,000  rubles.     Tin  has 
not  as  yet  been  difcovered,  nor  have  the  lemi-metals  in  general 
been  produced.      Ruflia  has  ample  ilores of  noble,  precious, 
and  durable  kinds  of  ftone,  which  we  fhall  not  now  record. 
Turf  and  coals   are  found  in  fome   parts,  the   argillaceous 
earths   in   gnat  quantities,  fulphur  fufficient   to  prevent  the 
neceflity  of  importation,  of  falts  inellimable  Ilores,  and  of 
curious  petrifactions  and  mineral  waters,  Ruflia  has  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 

The  falt-works  of  Ruflia  are  numerous,  rich,  and  produc- 
tive. The  fait  is  obtained  partly  from  falt-mines,  partly 
from  falt-lakcs,  in  which  it  cryllallizcs  fponlaneoully,  and 
partly  from  falt-fprings,  by  boiling  the  brine,  and  evapora- 
tion.    But  notwithflanding  its  incxhauftible  fourccs  of   fait, 


Ruffia  has  not  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  all  the  provinces 
without  importation.  According  to  the  facts  above  tran- 
fiently  Hated,  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  produced  an- 
nually in  the  Ruffian  empire,  of  gold  about  40  pood,  of 
filver  1300,  of  lead  30,000,  of  copper  200,000,  of  iron 
5,000,000,  and  of  fait  !2,ooo,ooo  ;  the  value  of  all  which 
in  money  may  be  eftimated,  by  the  moft  moderate  computa- 
tion, at  13,000,000  rubles  ;  ami  if  we  allow  for  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  mineral  products  fince  1788,  and  coiilider 
their  prefent  value,  the  faid  fum  may  be  fixed,  without  ex- 
aggeration, at  15,000,000  rubles.  According  to  the  Efts 
of  exports  in  1793,  the  total  capital  with  which  the  pro- 
ductive induflry  of  the  Ruffian  empire  enriched  it  in  that 
year  amounted  to  30,823,000  rubles  ;  and  this,  it  is  faid,  is 
rated  too  low. 

Manufactures  and  Trade  of  the  Ruffian  Empire. — Manu- 
factories of  wool  cotton,  (ilk,  flax,  metals,  &c.  paper- 
mills,  vvax-bleacheries,  falt-petre  and  glafs-houfes,  tapeflry 
and  porcelain  fabrics,  with  many  limilar  cltablifhments, 
belonging  partly  to  the  crown  and  partly  to  individuals, 
and  efpecially  the  working  of  mines,  employ  an  immenfe 
number  of  people,  as  well  artifts  as  tradefmen,  both  in 
town  and  country.  Oils  of  various  kinds,  ifinglaff,  cavear, 
foap,  tallow-candles,  beer  and  other  liquors,  brandy  and 
fpirits,  vinegar,  aqua-fortis  and  aqua-regia,  potafli,  falt-petre, 
alum,  vitriol,  bitter  fait,  fugar,  colours  for  dye-houfes, 
dyeing,  tobacco,  paper,  paper-hanging,  play-cards,  print- 
ing, fail-cloth  and  cordage,  linen,  cotton,  filk,  gold  and 
filver  lace,  cloth  and  ftuff,  carpet,  hat,  Ruffia  leather,  or 
red  and  black  yufts,  which  for  colour,  fmell,  and  foft- 
nefs,  cannot  be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  (fee 
Yufts,)  fhagreen,  wax,  cabinet  and  coach-making,  glafs, 
plate-glafs,  ftone-cutting,  earthenware  and  porcelain,  fea- 
thers, pitch-drawing,  charcoal,  fulphur,  powder,  iron  in 
various  way?,  and  for  various  purpofes,  copper  and  brafs, 
cannon,  gold  and  filver,  clocks,  mammots'  bones,  the,  beft 
of  which  are  found  about  the  rivers  Katanga  and  Indighirka, 
&c.  &c.  are  the  fubje&s  of  manufacture,  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  artifls  in  theRufiian  empire.  Siberia  produces  alfo 
a  foffil  which  has  the  properties  of  afbeftus.  It  is  foaked, 
like  hemp,  in  water,  the  threads  are  then  drawn  out,  of 
which  a  linen  is  made  which  refills  the  action  of  fire. 

The  commerce  of  Ruflia  is  naturally  divided  into  foreign 
and  domeftic  :  and  thefe  again  into  the  maritime  commerce 
on  the  Baltic  and  the  White  fca,  on  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caipian  ;  and  the  commerce  by  land  with  Poland,  &c. 
with  Perfia,  with  the  Kirghifes,  and  with  China.  The  inland 
commerce  is  fmall,  and  is  moflly  conduced  by  fhop-keepers 
and  monopolizers  ;  and  the  chief  tranfport  of  good.,  by  land 
is  by  caravans.  The  petty  merchants  carry  on  their  trade  by 
travelling  from  place  to  place  about  the  country,  and  this 
kind  of  traffic  fupports  and  even  enriches  many  families. 
Formerly  all  traffic  was  confined  to  the  annual  fairs ;  but  for 
a  long  time  every  city  and  tewn,  and  many  villages,  have  a 
regular-  market,  befides  the  annual  fairs.  Until  about 
the  clofe  of  the  15th  century,  the  foreign  commerce  was 
trifling,  and  almoft  wholly  confined  to  Novgorod.  But 
fince  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  commerce  has  revived. 
With  the  merchants  of  Ruflia  it  is  a  general  practice  to  br 
paid  half  the  price  before-hand  of  the  inland  commodities 
which  they  buy  up  and  deliver  to  foreigners,  according  to 
contraft,  for  exportation  ;  hut  to  take  foreign  goods  upon 
a  year's  credit.  The  moil  confiderable  ipariume  commerce 
is  at  St.  Pcterfburg  and  Riga,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  at 
Archangel,  on  the  Northern  ocean.  &C,  at  Taganrok  on 
the  Euxine,  :it  Altrachan  on  the  Cafpian,  and  at  Kamtl- 
cliatka  on  the  Fallcrn  ocean.  The  principal  teats  of  the 
foreign  commerce  by  land   are  the  Ukraine,  whence  the 
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Ruffian  merchants  vifit  the  markets  of  Poland,  and  the  fairs 
of  Germany  ;  Orenburg,  where  a  confiderable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  feveral  Afiatic  nations ;  and  Kiachta  in 
Daouria,  where  a  great  mercantile  intercourfe  is  held  with 
China. 

Hermann  ftates  the  Ruffian  commerce,  in  all  the  ports, 
which  may  generally  be  termed  the  Baltic  trade,  as  amount- 
ing, in  1790,  to  a  fum  of  35,750,000  rubles,  of  which  the  ex- 
ports make  21,200,000,  and  the  imports  14,550,000  rubles. 
From  all  the  ports  belonging  to  Ruffia  in  the  Euxine  or 
Black  fea,  the  exportation  is  reckoned  at  about  one  million, 
and  the  importation  at  one  million  and  a  quarter.  The 
principal  articles  that  find  a  vent  here  are,  cannon,  furs, 
falted  beef,  butter,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  caviar,  corn,  and  a 
variety  of  Ruffian  manufactures,  efpecially  iron,  linen,  cot- 
ton fluffs,  &c.  The  imports  are,  wine,  fruit,  coffee,  filks, 
rice,  and  all  kinds  of  Turkifh  commodities.  The  exports 
over  the  Cafpian  are  ftated  to  be  about  1,200,000,  and  the 
imports  1,000,000  rubles.  The  articles  of  exportation 
are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  that  find  purchasers  on  the 
Euxine,  and  in  return  fcarcely  any  thing  is  taken  but  filk. 
See  Caspian. 

The  commerce  by  land  with  the  Poles,  Pruflians,  &c. 
is  confiderable.  From  thefe  countries  Ruffia  takes  com- 
modities for  about  2,000,000  of  rubles,  and  carries  to 
them  for  fcarcely  500,000.  The  principal  objefts  of  im- 
portation are  fcythes,  cloths,  linens,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  the 
two  laft  of  which  produfts  are  fent  off  again  from  Riga. 
The  commerce  by  land  with  Perfia  paffes  over  Kitzhar 
and  Mofdok,  and  Ruffia  receives  principally,  by  the  fame 
courfe,  filk.  The  exports  amount  to  about  100,000,  and 
the  imports  to  200,000  rubles.  The  commerce  with  the 
Kirghifes  is  moftly  carried  on  in  the  way  of  barter,  and 
chiefly  in  the  Siberian  fortreffes  of  Orenburg,  Troitzk, 
Peterpavlovlk,  Yamifheva,  Semipalat,  and  Uftkamenogorfk. 
Goods  to  about  1,500,000  of  rubles  are  exported,  and 
imported  to  the  fame  amount.  The  Kirghifes  bring  prin- 
cipally horfes,  horn-cattle,  fheep,  and  very  coftly  fhcep-fkins, 
receiving  in  return  from  Ruffia  woollen  cloths,  iron,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  houfchold  goods  and  other  European 
commodities.  The  Chinefe  commerce  is  merely  a  barter*, 
but  very  confiderable.  Ruffia,  it  is  faid,  lias  of  late  years 
received  thence  articles  for  2,000,000  of  rubles,  and  returned 
them  for  nearly  as  much.  The  chief  articles  that  come  to 
Ruffia  from  China  are,  tea,  filk,  and  kitaika  (nankeen),  and 
of  thofe  that  are  carried  thither,  the  valuable  Siberian  furs. 
The  total  aggregate  of  the  commerce  of  Ruffia  by  land  is 
ftated  at  near  9,800,000  rubles,  which  gives  a  balance  of 
about  1,600,000  rubles  sgainft  the  empire. 

In  1790  the  trade  of  Petersburg  and  Riga  amounted  to 
as  much  as  the  trade  of  the  whole  empire  in  the  year  1762, 
which  was  then  more  than  twice  as  much.  According  to 
Hermann,  the  aggregate  of  the  commerce  of  the  empire 
then  amounted  to  about  50,000,000  of  rubles,  by  which 
Ruffia  gained  near  5,000,000  annually.  The  returns  thus 
made  by  the  Ruffian  fubjefts,  reckoning  exports  and  im- 
ports together,  amounted  to  15,000,000,  among  which  thofe 
commodities  are  to  be  underftood,  which  are  imported  and 
exported  in  fhips  either  built  or  bought  in  Ruffia.  The 
fubjefts  have  accordingly  a  (hare  of  nearly  one-third.  The 
total  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Kiachta  may  be  fairly 
ftated  at  4,000,000  of  rubles. 

In  an  empire  that  has  30,000,000  of  inhabitants,  the  in- 
ternal trade  muft  be  much  more  important  and  valuable  than 
the  external  commerce.  The  Siberian  commerce,  that  is, 
the  commerce  of  the  governments  of  Irkutfk,  Kolyvan, 
Tobol(k,  Perm,  and  Ufa,  is  of  great  confequence.  All 
the  produfts  of  thefe  parts,  not  confumed  in  the  country, 
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or  not  difpofed  of  to  China,  or  to  the  Kirghifes,  go  by 
the  interior  diftrifts  and  ports  of  Ruffia.  The  major  part 
at  leaft  of  the  heavy  commodities  is  brought  almoil  en- 
tirely from  the  eaftern  regions  otf  Siberia  to  St.  Peterf- 
burg.  Molt  of  the  return  or  barter  of  European  com- 
modities againft  Siberian  furs,  and  againft  Chinefe  com- 
modities, is  carried  on  in  the  town  oi  Irbit,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  where  a  famous  fair  is  held  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  The  produfts  carried  every  year 
from  Siberia  to  Ruffia  are  eftimated  at  12,000,000  of  ru- 
bles, which  are  thus  drawn  annually  by  Ruffia  from  Siberia  ; 
fo  that  Siberia  has  not  unjuftly  been  called  the  Ruffian 
Peru.  The  interior  commerce  of  the  Ruffian  provinces 
with  one  another,  and  their  traffic  in  the  ports  and  frontier 
places  of  the  empire,  are  of  ftill  greater  importance.  This 
kind  of  lucrative  intercourie  is  facilitated  by  the  many  large 
rivers  with  which  the  whole  empire  abounds.  Several  con- 
fiderable fairs  that  are  held  in  various  towns  and  cities  ot 
the  empire,  contribute  in  a  very  great  degree  to  aid  the 
profecution  of  traffic.  The  moil  confiderable  of  thefe  fairs 
is  that  at  Makarief,  a  monallery  and  city  in  the  government 
of  Nifhnei-Novgorod,  at  which  the  Siberian  and  Ruffian 
merchants  affemble  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
the  trading  cities  of  greateft  note,  the  principal  are  St.  Pe- 
terfburg,  Riga,  and  Mofcovv.  The  latter  is  the  central 
point  at  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  empire  flow  together  and  unite,  and  it  contains  a  nume- 
rous and  opulent  body  of  mercantile  men.  Mr.  Tooke 
eftimates  the  aggregate  national  wealth  of  Ruffia  in  the 
following  manner  :  30,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  both  fexes, 
making  about  6,000,000  of  families,  each  family  confiding 
of  five  perfons,  confume  monthly  at  leaft  48,000,000,  in 
the  whole  therefore  576,000,000  of  poods  of  all  kinds  of 
meal,  grits,  &c.  each  pood,  on  an  average,  at  25  kopeeks, 
makes  a  fum  of 

Rubles. 


Confumption  of  brandy,  5,000,000  of  eymers,  1 

each  at  3  rubles  -  -  -  -j 

Salt,  12,000,000  of  poods,  at  35  kopeeks   - 
Gold,  filver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  &c.     - 
Fine  and  coarfe  furs  - 

Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  linens,  hemp-oil,  lin-"} 

feed-oil,  &c.         -  -  -         -         -  j 

Fire-wood,  timber,  charcoal,  (hip-timber,  tar,  1 

pitch,  &c.  -  -  -  -J 

Cattle,  leather,    wool,   milk,   pulfe,    garden  1 

vegetables,  &c.      -         -         -        -         -j 
Produft  of  the  fifheries       • 

Total 


144,000,000 

15,000,000 

4,200,000 
8,750,000 
5,000,000 

30,000,000 

20,000,000 

58,050,000 
15,000,000 

300,000,000 


Of  this  capital,  there  comes  to  the  annual  (hare  of  each 
individual  10  rubles. 

By  commerce,  the  annual  exports  of  this  capital  are, 

Rubin. 

In  metal  wares  about  ....         3,000,000 

In   hemp,  flax,   and  articles  prepared  from! 

them-         -         -         -         -         -         -j     I0>°0O'0°° 

In  leather,  tallow,  furs,  and  all  other  produfts  1       0 

r  .'       .  j  r  >      8,000,000 

irom  the  animal  kingdom         -         -         -  j 

In  corn,  wood,  and  other  petty  articles         -         4,500,000 


To  this  add  the  tranfport  at 
which  together  make  out 


Total 


25,500,000 

2,000,000 

27,500,000 
The 
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The  quantity  of  money  circulating  in  the  empire  in  1788, 
is  Hated  as  follows  : 

Rubles. 

tn  gold  and  filver  coin  ....  76,000,000 
Copper  coin  --.-.-  54,000,000 
Paper  money  .....     100,000,000 


Total 


230,000,000 


Total 


Forces  of  the  Ruffian  Empire. — The  Ruffian  army  confifts 
partly  of  regular  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  partly  of  irre- 
gular troops.  To  the  latter  clafs  belong  the  Kozaks  or 
Coflacks,  who  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  regular  huffars, 
and  have  acquired  great  military  reputation.  The  mod 
ferviceable  of  this  clafs  of  warriors  are  divided  into  thofe  of 
Ekaterinoflaf  and  thofe  of  the  Euxine.  It  is  impoffible, 
from  any  documents  before  us,  to  afcertain  the  precife  num- 
ber of  the  Ruffian  military  ;  but  from  a  ftatement  given  by 
Mr.  Tooke  from  the  college  of  war  in  the  year  1791, 
they  amounted  to  about  600,000  men,  of  whom  might  be 
reckoned  at  leaft  500,000  effeftive  foldiers  in  adtual  fervice. 
Some  authors  have  degraded  the  value  of  the  Ruffian 
foldiers,  but  from  fomc  late  memorable  exploits  their  cha- 
racter muft  have  rifen  in  general  cilimation.  A  circumltance 
that  diftinguifhes  them  is  the  fmall  pay,  on  which  they  are 
able  to  fubfift.  Frederic  II.  pronounced  them  to  be  ex- 
cellent foldiers.  Accordingly  it  is  faid,  that  the  Ruffian 
foldiers  will  not  fall  back  one  Hep,  while  his  commander 
bravely  keeps  his  ground  ;  he  contents  himfelf  with  an  ex- 
tremely little  pay,  and  with  very  flender  diet,  and  is  always 
cheerful ;  hungry  and  thirlly  he  traverfes  the  heavy  lands  of 
the  defarts  under  the  load  of  his  accoutrements,  without 
murmur  or  complaint  ;  executes  every  command  ;  reckons 
nothing  impoffible  or  too  difficult ;  doos  every  thing  that 
he  is  ordered  to  do  without  fhunning  any  danger ;  and  is  in- 
ventive of  a  thoufand  means  for  accomplifhing  his  defign. 
What  may  not  be  performed  with  fuch  an  army  when  led  on 
by  experienced  and  valiant  generals,  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence. Let  the  foldicr  but  fee  that  he  is  fpared  as  much 
as  poffible,  he  attaches  himfelf  with  all  his  foul  to  his  com- 
mander, and  performs  almolt  miracles.  Well  might  the 
emprefs  denominate  the  Ruffians  an  obedient,  brave,  intrepid, 
enterprifing,  and  powerful  people. 

In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  no  army  in  Europe 
colts  fo  little  as  the  Ruffian,  and  that  no  foldiers  in  Europe 
can  fublilt  on  fo  little  pay  as  the  Ruffian.  For,  what  other 
European  foldiers  will  fubfift  on  an  annual  pay  not  amounting 
to  more  than  feven  or  eight  rubles,  or,  when  in  garrifon, 
only  half  that  fum,  and  the  allowance  of  grits  and  Hour 
weighed  out  to  him  witli  the  utmolt  nicety  ? 

Concerning  the  pay  of  the  officers,  &c.  it  muft.  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  officers  of  the  garrifon  regiments  in  the 
towns  of  the  Baltic,  have  double  the  pay  of  other  garrifon 


regiments  ;  that  the  officers  of  all  marching  regiments  have 
three  times  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  regiments  in  the 
provinces ;  and  that  the  private  men  in  the  guards  have  double 
the  pay  of  thofe  in  the  marching  regiments.  A  general 
iield-marfhal  is  allowed,  per  annum,  7000  rubles,  200  rations, 
valued  at  1 140  rubles,  and  16  denfhiks  or  fervants. 


Add  together  this  fum,  and  the  progreffive  value  of  the 
produdt,  and  there  appears  an  annual  political  revenue  of 
530,000,000,  or,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the  loweit,  of  at 
lealt  500,000,000  of  rubles.  The  quantity  of  fpecie,  from 
the  above-mentioned  period,  is  faid  to  be  every  year 
increafed : 

Rubles. 
By  money  ftruck  of  Siberian  gold  and  filver,  1 

about  -         -         -         -         -         :}      '-7°o,ooo 

By  foreign  coinage  of  various  forts       -         -  1,300,000 

By  copper  money      .....         2,000,000 


Rubles. 

Rations.          Rubles. 

Denfh 

A  general  in  chief 

3600 

80      =      456 

12 

A  lieutenant-general 

2l6o 

50      =       285 

IO 

A  major-general 

l800 

40      =       228 

8 

A  brigadier 

84O 

20       =        171 

7 

In  the  marching  regiments  a  colonel  is  allowed  yearly  600 
rubles,  for  rations  96  rubles  90  kopeeks,  and  6  denfhiks  or 

fervants. 


5,000,000 


Rubles. 

A  lieutenant-colonel    360 
A  major 
A  captain    - 
A  lieutenant 
A  fecond  lieutenant 
An  enfign    - 
A  quarter-mafter    1 
of  a  regiment       J 
An  adjutant 


300 

180 

120 

84 

84 

84 

120 


Rub. 

For  rations  62 

62 

28 

22 

17 

17 


22 


Kop. 
70 
70 

50 
80 
10 
10 

80 

80 


Denfh. 
4 

3 

2 
1 

1 
1 


A  private  man  is  allowed  yearly  10  rubles  98  kopeeks, 
befides  three  barrels  of  meal,  a  certain  quantity  of  grid  or 
coarfe  oatmeal,  24  pounds  of  fait,  and  flefh  to  the  value  of 
72  kopeeks,  all  which  articles  are  computed  at  5  rubles 
74  kopeeks.  But  6  rubles  35  kopeeks  are  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  every  private  man  for  clothing,  medicines,  flefh, 
cartridges,  and  repairing  of  fire-locks.  His  whole  clotlung 
from  head  to  foot  coits  near  12  rubles. 

The  navy  of  Ruffia  confifts  of  two  fleets,  diftinft  from 
each  ether.  The  creator  of  the  Ruffian  fleet  was  the  em- 
peror Peter  I.  Before  his  reign  armed  veflels,  much  lefs 
(hips  of  war,  were  not  known  in  Ruffia  ;  but  in  confequence 
of  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  for  the  fake  of  inform- 
ing himfelf  concerning  the  belt;  method  of  building  fhips, 
and  with  a  view  of  introducing  it  into  his  empire,  he  railed 
a  maritime  force,  and  caufed  a  fet  of  regulations  to  be 
printed  for  the  eltablifhment  of  a  nary.  The  admiralty 
is  at  Peterfburg,  with  a  high  admiral  at  the  head  of  it. 
According  to  the  regulation  of  Peter  I.,  the  high  ad- 
miral has  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  general  field-marflial  in 
the  army ;  an  admiral  thofe  of  a  general-in-chief ;  a  vice- 
admiral  thofe  of  a  lieutenant-general;  and  a  contre-admiral 
thofe  of  a  major-general.  The  captains  in  the  navy  were 
divided  by  Peter  I.  into  three  claffes.  At  prefent,  the  cap- 
tain-commander has  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  in  the  army  ; 
the  captain  of  the  lirlt  clafs  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  the 
captain  of  the  fecond  clafs  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  the 
captain-lieutenant  that  of  a  premier-major ;  the  lieutenant  that 
of  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  the  midfhipman  that  of  a  lieu- 
tenant. The  pay  of  the  high  admiral  per  annum  is  7000 
rubles;  that  of  an  admiral,  3600;  of  a  vice-admiral,  2160; 
of  a  contre-admiral,  1800;  of  a  captain-commander,  840;  of 
a  lieutenant  200,  and  of  a  midfhipman  1 10  rubles.  Officers 
arc  allowed  denfhiks  or  fervants,  viz.  a  lieutenant  two,  and 
the  reft,  in  proporrfon.     When  they  arc  at  lea,  the  officers 

are  allowed  table-money,  vis.  in  the  BaltiCj  each  officer 
monthly  liar,  feven  rubles,  aid  the  Captain  lomewhat  more. 
On  long  voyages  this  allowance  18  increafed.  The  tailors 
are  divided  into  two  dalles :  to  the  lirll  belong  the  ex- 
perienced, at  18  ruble,  per  annum  each;  but  thofe  of  the 
fecond  clafs.  hare  only  11.     Moreover,  they  are  fed  while  at 

lea  ; 
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fea  ;  but  when  on  fhore,  each  receives  his  ordinary  provifion, 
as  in  the  land  fervice.  To  a  fhip  of  ioo  guns  the  crew  is 
ufually  reckoned  at  iooo  men. 

Ruffia  had  formerly  no  more  than  two  dock-yards,  tliofe 
of  Peterlburg  and  Archangel,  to  which  have  been  added 
thofe  of  Kherfon,  Croniladt,  and  Taurida.  At  Peterlburg 
and  Cronftadt  the  men  of  war  are  conftru&ed  of  oak,  tranf- 
ported  thither  at  a  great  expence  from  Kazan.  Al  Arch- 
angel the  {hips  are  built  of  the  wood  of  the  larch-tree. 

Revenues  of  the  Ruffian  Empire. — Mr.  Coxe  eftimates  the 
national  revenue  of  Ruffia  at  41,830,910  rubles,  _  which  is 
below  the  juft  amount.  Mr.  Tooke  profefles  to  give  a  more 
accurate  rtatement :  and  he  begins  with  enumerating  the 
fources  from  which  the  national  revenue  is  derived.  The 
firfl  of  thefe  fources  is  the  "  head-money,"  paid  only  by 
male  heads,  including  babes  and  old  men,  and  fuppofing 
12,000,000  of  taxable  pcrfous,  and  averaging  them  at  72 
kopeeks  each,  the  amount  will  be  very  confiderable.  The 
fecond  fource  is  the  "  tax  upon  the  capital  of  merchants,"  or, 
as  it  is  fometimes  called,  the  per  centage.  Every  one  pays 
yearly  one  per  cent.,  in  return  for  which  he  and  his  children 
are  exempt  from  the  poll-tax.  The  third  fource  of  revenue 
is  the  "  domain  lands,"  the  income  of  which  is  very  various. 

4.  The  "  fea-duties,"  which  are  liable  to  great  fluctuations. 

5.  The  {« land-tolls."  6.  The  duties  on  "  law-proceedings," 
commonly  called  "  pofchlin,"  to  which  may  be  referred  the 
paffport  money.  7.  "  Stampcd-paper,"  which  brings  in  a 
confiderable  fum^cr  annum.  8.  The  duty  on  the  "  fale  of 
immoveable  property,"  including  not  only  houfes  and  lands 
but  alfo  vafials  ;  fixed  by  the  late  emprefs  in  1787  at  five  per 
cent.  9.  The  "  kabaks,"  or  tipling-houfes,  or  the  fale  of 
corn  fpirits.  10.  The  "  falt-trade."  11.  The  "mines." 
12.  The  «  mint."  13.  "  Natural  products."  14.  The  (hare 
of  "  excife  and  recognition  duties"  in  towns.  15.  The 
"  polls."  16.  All  kinds  of  "  rent"  for  places,  fhops,  mills, 
parcels  of  ground,  bee-hives  in  forefts,  bathing-houfes,  fifh- 
eries,  public  inns,  &c.  17.  "  Recruit  money"  from  mer- 
chants, from  which  foreign  merchants  are  exempt.  iS.  Va- 
rious "  pecuniary  penalties."  The  amount  of  the  receipts 
from  the  feveral  towns  is  upwards  of  46,000,000  of  rubles, 
which  it  has  been  thought  may  be  rated  at  48,000,000. 

Coins,  Meafures,  and  Weights  of  the  Ruffian  Empire. — We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Tooke  (ubi  infra),  that  previous  to  the 
10th  century  neither  foreign  nor  domeltic  coin  was  known 
in  Ruffia  ;  but  that  inftead  of  it,  fmalr  pieces  of  marten  and 
fquirrel  fkins,  ilamped,  were  the  only  currency.  From  that 
period  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  chronicles  of  Grecian 
and  other  forts  of  money.  It  is  faid  by  fome  perfons,  that 
the  firfl  coins  were  introduced  by  the  Tartars  into  Ruffia, 
and  that  the  Ruffian  word  for  money,  "  denghi,"  is  derived 
from  the  Tartarian  term  "  tanga,"  which  fignifies  a  token  ; 
but,  when  coins  were  impreiied  with  the  aims  of  Mofcow, 
•viz.  a  St.  George  and  his  fpear,  the  name  "  kopeeka"  arofe 
from  kopa;,  or  kopeitzo,  a  fpear.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  1 6th  century,  though  coins  had  been  ftruck  in  feveral 
places  before,  the  tzar  Ivan  Vaffillievitch  inftituted  the  firlt 
regular  coinage,  fet  up  a  mint  at  Mofcow,  and  caufed  three 
rubles  to  be  ftruck  out  of  one  "  grivenka,"  denoting  pro- 
bably a  certain  weight  of  iilver.  However,  at  this  time,  and 
long  afterwards,  the  ruble  was  only  an  imaginary  coin.  The 
firft  actual  rubles  were  ilruck  during  the  reign  of  tzar 
Alexey  Mikhailovitch,  in  the  year  1654,  though  hiftory 
makes  mention  of  the  ruble  about  the  year  131 7.  The  firlt 
ruble  of  1654  is  ftill  extant,  and  it  is  ealily  difcernible  to 
have  been  previoufly  a  Spanifli  crofs-dollar  ;  Ruffian  rubles 
having  been  recoined  from  dollars.  A  foreign  dollar  then 
palled  for  50  kopeeks.     But  afterwards,  in  confequence  of 


the  war  with  Poland,  the  coin  fuffered  a  diminution  ;  and 
for  fome  time,  kopeeks  and  altines  were  ftruck  of  copper. 
The  intrinfic  value,  however,  of  the  ruble  remained  unaltered 
at  100  kopeeks.  Various  alterations  were  made  in  the  coin- 
age by  Peter  I.  By  an  edict:  of  1724,  he  ordered  that  no 
more  filver  kopeeks  fhould  be  coined,  and  in  lieu  of  them 
he  caufed  to  be  ftruck  one  and  two-kopeek  pieces  of  copper, 
having  on  one  fide  the  St.  George,  and  on  the  other  within 
the  initial  of  the  emperor's  name  n,  the  value  of  the  coin. 
All  minis  were  abohlhed  except  thofe  at  Mofcow ;  and  in 
procefs  of  time  a  mint  was  fet  up  at  St.  Peteriburg,  which  is 
at  prefent  the  only  one  where  gold  and  filver  coins  are  ftruck. 
Although  the  mint  of  Mofcow  ftill  exifts,  it  is  confined  to 
the  coinage  of  copper  money.  At  this  time  Ruffia  has  one 
mint  for  filver  and  fix  for  copper  coin. 

After  the  battle  of  Pultava,  Peter  caufed  to  be  coined 
pieces  called  fun-rubles,  now  very  fcarce,  having  on  the  re- 
verfe  a  fun  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  area  the  initial  in 
Rufs  n.  Berides  the  ruble,  there  were  coined  at  the  fame 
time  half  and  quarter-rubles  (poltiniki  and  polpoltiniki,  or 
poltins  and  polpoltins),  bearing  his  likenefs  and  the  imperial 
eagle.  The  grieven,  or  tenth  part  of  a  ruble,  had  10  dots, 
with  the  infenption  "  Grievemk"  on  one  fide,  and  the  eagle 
on  the  other.  The  altins,  or  three  kopeeks  (copecks),  had 
on  one  fide  the  eagle,  and  on  the  other  the  date  of  the  year 
and  the  word  "  Altinik."  Thefe  were  all  the  filver  coins 
under  Peter  I.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth  for  a  ihort  time 
caufed  five-kopeek  pieces  to  be  coined,  which  have  long 
fince  ceafed.  The  gold  coins  in  Ruffia  have  been  always 
ftruck  in  larger  forts  than  thofe  of  filver.  Neverthelefs  moil 
of  the  gold  coins,  of  ancient  times,  ftill  fubfifting,  confift 
of  very  fmall  forts.  There  are  fome  that  are  called  "  golden 
kopeeks."  A  Ruffian  ducat  was  formerly  equal  to  two 
rubles  filver,  whence  probably  arofe  the  denomination  of 
golden  ruble,  as  well  as  the  quarter-ruble,  now  fhewn  as 
curiofities.  Under  Peter  I.  the  gold  coins  were  either  two- 
ruble  pieces,  with  the  apoftle  Andrew  on  the  reverfe,  which 
are  very  rare  ;  or  ducats  witli  a  Latin  inferiptibn.  On  one 
fide  is  the  buft  of  Peter  with  a  crown  of  laurels,  on  the 
other  the  Ruffian  imperial  eagle,  with  the  St.  George  on 
its  breaft.  Both  fides  have  round  them  "  Petrus  Alexii 
I.  D.  G.  Ruff.  Imp.  M.  Dux  Mofcoviae  1716-."  The  em- 
prefs Elizabeth  firft  caufed  imperials,  half-imperial*,  golden 
rubles,  and  half-rubles,  to  be  ftruck.  At  the  acceffisn  of 
Peter  I.  the  copper  coins  were  half-kopeeks  (denufchka  or 
denga),  kopeeks,  and  five-kopeek  pieces.  On  the  firft, 
ftands  on  one  fide  "  Denga,"  and  on  the  other  1706.  The 
kopeeks  have  on  one  fide  the  St.  George,  and  on  the  other 
"  Kopeika."  The  five-kopeek  pieces  have  undergone  feve- 
ral alterations.  The  copper  five-kopeek  pieces  that  had 
been  ftruck  by  Elizabeth  were  fixed  by  Peter  III.  at  10, 
but  Catharine  1 1,  reduced  them  again  to  five  kopeeks.  For 
the  accommodation  of  the  provinces  of  Efthonia  and  Li» 
vonia,  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  in  1757,  caufed  to  be  ftruck 
the  livonefes  of  whole,  half,  and  quarter  pieces  ;  the  whole 
piece  being  in  value  96  kopeeks ;  but  the  coinage  of  thefe 
foon  ceafed. 

In  Ruffia,  aocounts  are  kept  in  rubles  of  100  kopeeks  or 
copecks.  The  ruble  is  divided  into  10  grievens,  33]  al- 
tins, or  50  grofchen  ;  and  the  kopeek  or  copeck  is  divided 
into  2  denufchkas,  or  4  polufchkas.  The  coins  now  in  cir- 
culation are,  of  gold,  the  imperial,  and  half-imperial  of  10 
and  5  rubles ;  double  and  fingle  ducats,  which  were  for- 
merly worth  4^  rubles  and  2  \  rubles ;  but  their  value  was 
raifed,  in  1764,  that  of  the  double  ducat  to  5  rubles  60  co- 
pecks, and  the  fingle  to  2  rubles  80  copecks.  The  filver 
coins  are,  rubles  of  iro  copecks  ;  poltins,  or  half-rubles,  of 
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50  copecks ;  polpoltins,  or  quarter-rubles,  of  25  copecks  ; 
double  and  (ingle  grieven,  of  20  and  10  copecks  ;  ar.d  pieces 
of  5  altins  or  15  copecks  ;  payte-copecks  of  5  copecks  each, 
and  altins  of  three  copecks,  the  two  latter  of  which  are 
now  nearly  out  of  circulation.  The  copper  coins  are  pieces 
of  10  copecks,  called  grieven  or  grievnik,  of  5  copecks  or 
pataki,  which  are  the  moil  common,  of  two  copecks  or 
grofch,  of  1  kopeek ;  alfo  denufchkas  or  half-copecks,  and 
polufchkas  or  quarter-copecks.  The  following  table  mews 
their  mutual  relation  as  to  value  : 

Ruble.  Grievnik.  Alt'me.     Copecks.  Denufchkas.  Polufchkas. 
I  IO  3  }  '  TOO  20O  4OO 

i          3;           10          20  40 

i               3             6  12 

1             2  4 

1  2 

Dutch  ducats  are  worth  2  }  ruble;,  more  or  lefs  ;  Dutch 
and  Danifli  rixdollars  pafs  for  1  ruble  40  copecks;  or  14 
rixdollars,  weighing  a  Ruilian  pound,  ( 1  lb.  I  oz.  3  dwt. 
2  gr.  troy,)  are  worth  19  rubles  6  copecks. 

The  finenefs  both  of  gold  and  Giver  is  expreffed  in  folot- 
niks, the  pound  or  other  weight  being  divided  into  96  fuch 
parts.  The  folotnik  is  alfo  the  Vet,'1  part  of  a  Ruffian 
pound  weight.  By  the  ukafe,  or  edi£t,  of  1763,  the  im- 
perial was  to  weigh  3  ,\  folotniks,  the  half-imperial  1 14  fo- 
lotniks  ;  and  the  gold  to  be  88  folotniks,  or  22  carats  fine. 
Alfo,  118  ducats  were  to  weigh  a  Ruffian  pound,  93  fo- 
lotniks fine,  or  23^  carats.  By  the  fame  edift,  filver  of 
72  folotniks,  or  9  oz.  fine,  was  coined  into  rubles  and  half- 
rubles,  at  the  rate  of  17  rubles  6\  copecks  per  lb.;  into 
quarter-rubles  and  20-copeck  pieces,  at  the  rate  of  17  rubles 
154^  copecks  per  lb.  ;  and  into  grievens  and  ij-copcck 
pieces,  at  the  rate  of  17  rubles  2^1"  copecks  per  lb. 
Copper  was  coined  at  the  rate  of  16  rubles  per  pood  of  40 
Ruilian  pounds.  New  regulations  were  ellablifhed  by  an 
cdift  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  1801  ;  according  to 
which,  22}  rubles  are  to  contain  a  Ruilian  pound  of  line 
filver;  and  they  are  to  be  83^  folotniks  ( 1 1  oz.  8  dwt.) 
fine  ;  and  thus  each  ruble  mould  weigh  3204  Englifh  grains, 
and  contain  277-^  grains  of  fine  filver.  It  was  alfo  declared, 
that  no  gold  coin  mould  hereafter  be  Itruek  in  Ruflia,  ex- 
cept the  imperial  and  half-imperial,  the  ltandard  of  which 
was  raifed  to  94^  folotniks,  or  ZJj  carats;  and  the  weight 
of  the  imperial  reduced  to  2J|  folotniks,  or  188;  Englifh 
grains ;  by  which  the  value  is  nearly  the  lame  as  before. 

According  to  thefe  mint  regulations, 

£  s.    d. 
The  imperial  is  worth      112     oi  }  valued  in  Englifh 
The  ducat  ---.09     1    }      gold. 
The  ruble  of  1763      -033    )  valued  in  Englifh 
The  ruble  of  1 80 1      -     o     3     il\      filver. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  an  aflay  lately  made  on  a 
number  of  rubles  at  the  London  mint,  by  order  ol  the  B.a  lk 
of  England.  Rubles  of  1763,  weight  from  (4*dwt-  *I  gr. 
to  15  dwt.  20  gr.  ;  average  15  dwt.  S1,  gr.  ;  fin 
44  dwt.  worfe  than  Enghlh,  that  is,  8  oz.  18  dwt.  Rubles 
of  1801,  weight  from  13  dwt.  2  gr.  to  13  dwt.  12  gr.  ; 
average  1 3  dwt.  7  gr.  ;  finen<  1 .  1 4  dwt.  worle  titan  Englifh, 
that  is,  10  oz.  8  dwt.  Hence  we  have  the  value  ol  the  old 
ruble,   3/.  2d.  flerling  ;  and  of  the  new,   3^.  2'//. 

Befides  the  hard  coin,  "  paper  money''  conftitutes  the 
chief  circulating  medium  or  money  ol  Rufli.i,   under  the  de- 
nomination of  "  bank-allignations."      Until  the  year  I* 
thefe  notes  of   100,   50,   and   2;  rubles   in   circulation   were 
eftimnted  at  the  amount  of  50  millions  of  rubles,     They 


were  fo  readily  taken  through  the  whole  empire,  inftcad  of 
copper  money,  that,  in  many  places,  1,  2,  and  as  far  as 
5  per  cent,  agio  muft  be  given  to  get  paper  money  for  copper. 
In  1787  the  old  notes  were  liquidated,  and  a  frefh  ill  tie  was 
made  to  the  amount  of  100  millions.  They  are  at  a  per  cent. 
of  ico.  50,  25,  10,  and  5  rubles.  By  the  ukafe  of  Au- 
guft  3,  1788,  it  was  ordered,  that  there  fhould  be  never 
more  than  100  millions  in  circulation.  It  was  cuftomary  to' 
convert  them  into  copper  money  on  demand  at  the  afligna- 
tion-banks ;  but  they  fluctuate  confiderably  in  value,  and 
with  refpeft  to  gold  and  filver  they  are  mofUy  at  a  difcount ; 
and  even  on  copper  there  is  fometimes  an  agio  againfl  them, 
as  they  are  not  always  paid  off  in  this  metal,  when  the  fum  is 
confiderable.  The  ruble  of  exchange  is  fubjeft  to  a  fimilar 
depreciation.  In  1770  this  ruble  and  the  paper  ruble  were 
at  par  with  the  filver  ruble  ;  in  1790  they  were  20  per  cent. 
worfe  ;  in  1799  the  paper  ruble  was  60  per  cent,  below  par, 
and  the  ruble  of  exchange  50  per  cent.  ;  in  1803  tne  PaPer 
ruble  was  20  per  cent.,  and  the  ruble  of  exchange  10 per  cent. 
below  par;  and  in  1808  they  were  100  per  rent,  worfe, 
that  is,  1  filver  ruble  was  worth  2  rubles  of  exchange,  or 
2  of  bank  paper. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  copper,  or  bank  notes ;  but 
this  chiefly  regards  inland  bills,  as  foreign  merchants  fcarcely 
ever  draw  on  Ruflia.  The  commercial  debts  here  are 
ufually  fettled  by  drawing  and  remitting  bills  on  foreign 
countries. 

Peterfburg,  Archangel,  Mofeow,  &e.  draw  on  the  fol- 
lowing places,  and  give  Amfterdam  1  ruble  for  37  Itivcrs 
current,  more  or  lefs,  at  65  days'  date ;  Hamburgh, 
1  ruble  for  34  fchillings  or  fols  banco,  more  or  lefs,  at  65 
days'  date;  London,  1  ruble  for  38^/.  iterling,  more  or 
lel>,   at  3  months'  date. 

The  ruble  here  mentioned  is  not  the  filver  ruble,  but  the 
ruble  of  exchange,  which,  as  we  have  juft  Rated,  is  fubjedt 
to  great  fluctuations. 

Bills  drawn  in  Ruffia,  payable  after  date,  a/e  allowed 
10  days'  grace  ;  but  if  payable  at  fight,  3  days  only  ;  but 
bills  payable  at  fo  many  days  after  fight  are  not  allowed  any 
days  of  grace. 

During  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Catharine,  three  different 
banks  were  eltablifhed  at  Peterfburg,  viz,  the  Loan-bank, 
the  Aflignation-bank,  and  the  Loan-bank  for  the  nobility 
and  towns  ;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Paul,  the 
Aid-bank  and  Difcount-office  were  eltablifhed. 

The  "  Loan-bank,  or  Lombard,"  lends  money  on  gold, 
filver,  jewels,  &c.  A  year's  interelt  is  taken  in  advance, 
which,  according  to  the  legal  rate,  is  5  per  cert.  No  in- 
terelt is  paid  for  money  drawn  out,  on  giving  two  days' 
notice  ;  but  if  a  declaration  be  made,  that  the  money  will 
be  left  there  a  year,  and  that  a  notice  of  three  months  fhall 
be  given  of  the  intention  to  draw  it  out,  the  legal  interelt  is 
allowed,  payable  in  the  fame  kind  of  money  in  which  the 
depofit  was  made.  The  property  of  this  bank  belong  W' 
the  Foundling-hofpital  at  lVtcrfhurg. 

The  "Aflignation-bank"  was  opened  in  Peterfburg  and 
Mofeow  in  the  year  1770,  and  brai  eh  of  it  have  been  ex- 
tended to  Yaroflaf,  Smolcnfk,  Veliki-Ultiug,  Altr.ich.ei, 
Niflinei-Novgorod,  Vifchnevolatfchok,  Novgorod,  Pfi 
Tver,  Nelelma,  Kief,  Kurlk,  Kharkof,  Tamhof,  I 
Tula,  Kazan,  Kherlon,  Archangel,  Riga,  and  Revel. 
This  bank  iffues  notes  for  5,  10,  25,  50,  and  [OO  rubles. 
In  1786  it  was  converted  into  an  imperial  cilablilhmcnl, 
when    all    the   old   notes  1  in,   and  exchanged   lor 

new  ones.  It  is  engaged  that  thefe  notes  are  to  be  reiui- 
burfed  on  demand  m  copper  money,  and  that  the  total 
amount  fhould  not  exceed   100  millions  of  rubles;  but  the 
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iwmber  how  in  circulation  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly  beyond 
this  limitation. 

The  "  Loan-bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns"  was 
eftablifhed  in  1786,  for  the  purpofe  of  advancing  money  to 
the  nobility  on  landed  property  or  on  male  peafants,  and  to 
the  cities  or  towns  on  the  fecurity  of  ftone  and  brick,  houfes. 
The  annual  intereft  charged  is  5  per  cent.  ;  befides  which, 
3  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  annually,  towards  diminifhing  the 
capital,  or  redeeming  part  of  the  mortgage,  till  the  whole 
be  repaid.  The  loans  are  made  in  afTignation-notes.  This 
bank  is  alfo  empowered  to  infure  houfes,  buildings,  and 
other  property,  on  which  it  has  advanced  money,  at  the 
annual  premium  of  \\  per  cent.  It  is  alfo  allowed  to  coin 
money  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  according  to  the  mint 
regulations  ;  and  it  has  the  liberty  of  difcounting  bills  at 
\  per  cent,  per  month. 

The  "  Aid-bank"  was  eftablifhed  in  1797,  for  affording 
relief  to  noblemen,  whofe  eftates  are  mortgaged,  or  bur- 
dened with  debts  ;  and  alfo  for  advancing  money  to  thofe 
who  wifh  to  improve  their  eftates,  to  eftablifh  works  or  ma- 
nufaftures,  &c.  The  property  is  valued  according  to  the 
number  of  male  peafants  on  the  eftates,  who,  in  different 
provinces,  are  valued  at  40,  50,  65,  and  75  rubles  per  man. 
The  money  is  advanced  in  tickets  fecured  on  the  eftates, 
which  are  transferrable,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  legal  money 
in  all  the  departments  of  government.  Thefe  tickets  may 
remain  in  circulation  for  25  years,  reckoning  from  the  time 
of  opening  the  bank.  The  annual  intereft  is  6  per  cent,  for 
the  firft  five  years,  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  following  years  ; 
and  a  part  of  the  debt  is  to  be  difcharged  annually,  till  the 
whole  be  repaid,  which  muft  be  done  within  25  years  from 
the  opening  of  the  bank.  If  the  intereft  is  not  regularly 
paid,  a  fine  is  impofed,  which  increafes  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent,  per  month,  till  the  third  month ;  and  if  the  intereft  is 
not  then  paid,  together  with  part  of  the  capital,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  eftate  is  taken  from  the  owner,  and  given 
to  noblemep  who  live  nearefl  to  it,  and  they  are  to  receive 
the  produce,  and  remit  it  to  the  bank,  till  the  debt  is  en- 
tirely paid.  The  payment  muft  be  made  in  copper  money, 
or  notes  of  the  Affignation-bank. 

The  "Difcount-office"  was  eftablifhed  in  1797,  for  ad- 
vancing money  on  bills  and  on  goods  of  Ruffian  produce, 
and  alfo  for  infuring  the  goods  on  which  fuch  advances  have 
been  made.  The  holder  of  the  bills  or  owner  of  the  goods 
muft  be  a  Ruffian  fubjeft  ;  but  money  is  advanced  to  fo- 
reigners, and  all  forts  of  people,  on  gold  and  filver. 

The  Ruffian  weights  are  as  follow  :  the  berquet  or  ber- 
kowitz  =  10  poods ;  the  pood  ==  40  lb.  ;  the  lb.  =  32 
loths  or  lotes  ;  and  the  loth  =  3  folotniks.  The  Ruffian 
lb.  =  28  loths,  Cologne  weight,  or  6314  troy  grains;  fo 
that  500  lb.  Ruffian  =451  lb.  avoirdupois.  Among  mer- 
chants, the  ordinary  computation  is,  that  36  lb.  avoirdupois 
=  the  Ruffian  pood,  and  that  63  poods  =  I  ton  avoirdu- 
pois. Hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  are  fold  by  the  berquet  ; 
copper,  iron,  cordage,  horfe-hair  and  tails,  linfeed  and 
hempfeed  oil,  ifinglafs,  morocco  leather,  potafh,  wax, 
briftles,  and  tobacco,  are  fold  by  the  pood. 

The  meafures  of  Ruffia  are,  for  corn,  the  chetwert  or 
cool  =  2  ofmins  =  4  pajacks  —  8  chetwericks  =  64  gar- 
nitzy.  A  cool  of  flour  =  9  poods,  and  a  fack  =  5  pood6. 
The  chetwerick  is  131  Englifh  inches  in  diameter,  and  114 
in  depth  ;  fo  that  it  meafures  1555.92  cubic  inches,  and 
contains  5^-  Winchefter  gallons  nearly.  In  bufinefs  the 
computation  is,  that  100  chetwerts  =  72  quarters,  and 
1  chetwert  =  54  bufhels,  Winchefter  meafure.  For  wine, 
the  cafk,  farokowoi,  or  pipe,  contains  40  vedros ;  the 
vudro  =  8  ofmuchki  or  krufhkas,  and  the  krufhka  =  11 


tfcharkays  or  cups.  In  Peterfburg  the  vedro  contains 
621  French,  or  752  Englifh  cubic  inches:  hence  1  vedro 
=  3T  Englifh  wine  gallons  ;  and  3  krufhkas  =  1  Englifh 
ale  gallon.  The  long  meafures  are  an  arfheen  or  arfhine, 
which  is  divided  into  16  werfchocks  or  verfhoks  =  28 
Englifh  inches  ;  fo  that  9  arfheens  =  7  Englifh  yards,  and 
4  werfchocks  =  7  Englifh  inches ;  a  faze,  fafhe,  fajene, 
or  fathom  =  3  arfheens,  or  7  Englifh  feet ;  a  werft,  verit, 
or  Ruffian  mile  =  500  fajenes  =  1500  arfheens  =  3500 
Englifh  feet :  20  werfts  =  3  German  miles,  and  264  werfts 
=  175  Englifh  miles;  fo  that  a  werft  is  nearly  two-thirds 
of  an  Englifh  mile  ;  and  a  degree  of  the  meridian  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  104  werfts.  The  Ruffian  foot  is  155  French 
lines  =  134  Eaglifli  inches  ;  and  the  Mofcow  foot  =  1484 
French  lines  =  13^  Englifh  inches;  but  the  Englifh  foot, 
as  well  as  the  Rhineland  foot,  is  generally  ufed  in  Peterf- 
burg. The  fuperficial  meafure,  called  deffetina  or  defxt- 
tine,  contains  2400  Ruffian  fquare  fathoms,  or  21,600 
fquare  arfheens  =  13,066°  Englifh  fquare  yards,  or  2  acres 
2  roods  32  perches  :  hence  10  deffetinas  correfpond  to  27 
Englifh  acres  nearly. 

In  Ruffia  the  Julian  calendar,  or  old  ftyle,  is  ftill  re- 
tained, which  (fince  the  year  i£oo)  is  12  days  later  than 
the  new  ftyle ;  fo  that  a  Ruffian  bill,  dated  the  firft  day  of 
any  month,  muft  be  reckoned  from  the  1 3th  day  of  the  fame 
month  in  England,  and  in  every  other  place  where  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar,  or  new  ftyle,  is  ufed. 

Having  availed  ourfelves  of  the  materials  which  are  fur- 
nifhed  by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  "  Travels"  and  "  Ruffian  Dif- 
coveries,"  and  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  comprehenfive  and  very 
interefting  "View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,"  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  article,  we  fhall  clofe  it  with  obferving,  that  the 
immenfe  territory  of  the  Ruffian  empire  naturally  forms  itfelf 
into  two  great  divifions,  by  the  vaft  Ural  chain  of  moun- 
tains, that  interfedt  it  from  north  to  fouth  ;  but  thefe  di- 
vifions are  very  unequal  and  diffimilar,  both  as  te  dimenfion 
and  quality.  That  on  the  weltward  is  Proper  or  European 
Ruffia ;  and  that  lying  to  the  eaft  fide,  Afiatic  Ruffia,  or 
Siberia. 

European  Ruffia  extends,  by  the  final  partition  of  Poland, 
from  the  river  Dneiiler  to  the  Uralian  mountains,  the  grand 
chain  which,  as  we  have  jufl  faid,  divides  Europe  from 
Afia  ;  in  length  about  1 600  miles,  and  in  breadth  above 
1000  Englifh  miles.  The  extent  is  computed  at  about 
1,200,000  fquare  miles.  For  a  further  account  of  Afiatic 
Ruffia,  fee  Sibskia. 

Russia  Company.     See  Company. 

RUSSIAN  Music,  in  the  Church.    See  Greek  Church. 

Russian  Secular  Mufic.  The  only  inftruments  known 
in  Ruffia  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  were  fuch  as  the 
peafants  ftill  ufe  in  the  provinces,  which  are  defcribed  in  the 
Gotha  Almanac,  and  in  Guthrie's  DifTertations,  with  draw- 
ings. Peter  had  at  firft  only  fuch  military  inftruments  as  he 
had  feen  in  Germany.  But  the  firft  good  mufic  that  was 
heard  in  Ruffia,  was  brought  thither  by  duke  Charles  Fre- 
deric of  Holftein-Gottorp,  at  Peterfburg.  This  prince,  def- 
tined  to  marry  the  princefs  Anne  Petrowna,  daughter  of 
Peter,  had  a  complete  band,  or  chapel,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  in  his  fuite,  compofed  of  twelve  good  German  muficians  : 
the  concerts  by  this  band  were  new  and  acceptable  to  all 
the  great  Ruffian  nobility,  who  had  never  heard  any  other 
mufic  than  that  of  the  natives,  which  was  coarfe  and  bar- 
barous. The  emperor  himfelf  ufed  to  frequent  thefe  con- 
certs, and  eftablifhed  two  regular  performances  in  his  palace 
each  week,  employing  the  German  muficians  to  teach  the 
boys  about  the  court,  and  in  the  army. 

All 
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All  the  fucceflors  of  Peter  have  followed  his  example  as  a 
model  in  this  inftance,  as  in  all  others. 

The  emprefs  Anne,  the  niece  and  fucceffor  of  the  great 
Peter  in  1730,  who  died  in  I740,early  in  her  reign  rirft  regaled 
Peterfburo;  with  an  Italian  opera  compofed  by  Araja,  a  native 
of  Italy,  of  fonie  eminence,  whom  (he  appointed  her  maeitro 
di  cappella  ;  and  who  likewifc  compofed  intermezzi  to  Italian 
words,  and  in  the  mtilical  ityle  of  his  country.  Concerts 
twice  a-week,  which  had  been  eftabhfhed  at  court,  have  been 
continued  ever  iince.  All  the  grandees  of  Ruffia  imitated 
this  example,  had  private  concerts  in  their  manfions,  and 
many  of  them  became  dilettante  performers  themfelvcs  in  a 
high  form  of  excellence. 

The  emprels  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter,  began  her 
reign  in  1741,  by  a  revolution  which  fet  afide  the  czar  Ivan 
as  incapable  of  reigning.  She  had  been  affianced,  in  (74", 
to  the  duke  of  Holltein-Gottorp  ;  but  that  prince  dying 
before  the  marriage  took  place,  file  palled  the  relt  of  her 
days  in  a  fingle  (late.  This  princefs,  on  whom  nature  had 
beilowed  a  nice  difcriminating  ear,  with  a  paffion  for  mufic 
and  all  the  fine  arts,  bv  her  patronage  caufed  them  to  flourifh 
in  her  dominions,  in  a  way  fuperior  to  molt  of  the  other 
ilates  of  Europe.  She  built  an  opera-houfe  at  Mofcow, 
capable  of  containing  5000  people.  At  her  coronation,  "  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,"  written  by  Metallafio,  and  fet  by  Hade, 
was  performed  by  the  belt  Italian  fingers  of  the  time  ;  and 
a  prologue  to  this  drama,  entitled  "  La  Ruilia  afflitta  econ- 
folata,"  was  fet  by  A  raja,  macdro  di  cappella  to  the  court 
of  Peterfburg.  Soon  after  this,  Peterfburg  iirll  heard  an 
opera  in  the  Slavonian  language,  fet  likewife  by  Araja. 

Such  was  the  progrefs  which  mulic  had  made  in  Ruflia, 
when  Peter  Federowitz,  confort  to  the  emprels  Catharine, 
was  called  to  the  throne  as  prefumptive  heir.  The  pallion 
which  this  prince  had  for  mufic  contributed  confiderably  to  its 
further  advancement  into  favour  in  his  dominions.  He  per- 
formed himfelf  on  the  violin  diffidently  to  bear  a  part  in  a 
fymphony.  If  he  now  and  then  played  a  wrong  note,  or 
milled  n  difficult  paffage,  the  Italian  muficians  were  too  po- 
lite to  notice  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  periuaded  his  impe- 
rial majefty  that  he  had  a  particular  talent  for  mufic,  and 
that  his  performance  on  the  violin  was  perfect.  Mufic  be- 
came his  favourite,  and  almolt  fole  anjufement,  even  to  a 
degree  of  enthufiafm.  He  became  alfo  a  great  connoilleur 
in  violins ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  purchafed  a  great  collection 
of  thofe  made  by  the  molt  celebrated  artilts,  particularly 
thofe  of  Cremona,  by  Amati,  Straduarius,  Guarnerio,  &c. 
and  by  Steiner  and  Albani,  Germans.  He  was  never  more 
happy  than  when  at  the  head  of  his  band  in  his  concerts. 
He  intended  afTembling  at  his  court  all  the  great  muficians 
in  Europe,  and  he  would  douhtlcf,  have  (ucceeded,  if  his 
(Sign  had  been  more  durable  ;  but  aiming  at  more  important 
revolutions  in  hi.  ((ate  (which,  happily  for  his  country,  were 
Itopt),  a  termination  was  put  at  once  to  his  mufical  and 
political  projects. 

Catharine  II.  mounted  the  throne,  attended  not  only  by 
jll  the  fciences  and  line  arts,  but  by  the  genius  oi  legiflators 
and  victory.  The  date,  the  church,  public  order,  indullry, 
commerce,  maritime  force,  and  the  Hate  of  her  army,  had 
her  fir(t  attention. 

After  having  provided  for  the  faftey  and  power  of  her 
empire,  (he  attended  to  its  cmbclhlhment  by  means  of  the 
Inn-  ait'.'.  ;  and  erected  a  temple  to  painting,  fculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  formed  an  imperial  academy  of  icicnecs  and 
beaux  arts  at  Peterfburg. 

After  this  latter  eltablilhment,  which  has  fince  become  fo 
illuftrious,  (he  turned  her  thoughts  to  mufic,  and  called  to 
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her  court  from  Venice  the  celebrated  Baldaffar  Gahippi, 
detto  II  Burancllo,  tiie  mod  fertile  and  ipirited  rompofer  of 
his  time.  His  "  Didone  abbandonata,"  in  which  the  Gabrielle 
performed  the  part  of  Dido,  had  fuch  prodigious  fuccefs, 
that,  after  the  lirft  reprefentation,  the  emprefs,  with  her  own 
hands,  prefentcd  the  compofcr  with  a  magnificent  box  filled 
with  pieces  of  gold  :  telling  him  that  "  the  unfortunate 
Dido,  when  Ihe  expired,  bequeathed  it  as  a  legacy  to  the 
llluitrious  Buranello." 

Thole  who  recollect  the  turn  which  this  princefs  gave  to 
her  munificence  in  the  purchafe  of  Diderot's  library,  will  he 
lefs  furprifed  at  her  liberality  to  Buranello.  Diderot,  in  hi* 
latter  years,  being  conllrained  to  offer  his  library  to  fale, 
unfuccelsfully,  to  the  principal  fovereigns  in  Europe,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  educate  his  only  daughter,  when  his  wifh 
was  communicated  to  the  emprefs  Catharine,  (he  faid,  "  die 
would  willingly  purchafe  his  library  of  him  at  his  own  price, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  be  fo  obliging  as  to  take  care 
of  it  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  in  order  to  improve  it,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  (he  hoped  that  he  would  take  the 
trouble  to  lay  out  for  her  2000  rubles  a-year  in  the  purchafe 
of  new  books." 

Buranello  was  (ucceeded  at  Peterfburg  by  Traetta,  an 
excellent  compofer  ;  and  the  compolitions  of  thefe  great 
matters,  fung  by  the  fined  voices  of  Italy,  and  accompanied 
by  the  bed  inltrumental  perlormers  with  which  the  orchedra 
could  be  lupplied,  together  with  the  tade  and  magnificence 
of  the  decorations,  and  the  fplendourof  the  dances,  rendered 
the  opera  at  Peterfburg  the  molt  brilliant  and  renowned 
fpectacle  in  Europe. 

When  the  emprefs  and  her  fon,  the  grand  duke,  had  fo 
happily  recovered  of  the  fmall-pox,  by  the  inoculation  of 
baron  Dimldale,  the  agreeable  French  comic  opera  of  "  An- 
nette and  Lubin"  was  performed  by  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  court  ;  however,  too  good  a  talte  in  finging  and  in 
dramatic  mulic  was  formed  at  Peterfburg  now,  for  the  vocal 
performers  of  France  to  captivate  much,  even  with  the  com. 
pofitions  of  Duni,  Mouligui,  Philidor,  and  Gretry,  which 
were  tried  for  one  feafon. 

It  is  to  facred  mulic  that  the  lyric  theatre  at  Peterfburg 
is  obliged  for  the  great  effects  of  its  chorufles.  In  the  opera 
of  "  Iligenia  in  Tauridc,"  let  by  Galuppi,  he  was  allowed  to 
make  ufc  of  the  choral  lingers  of  the  imperial  chapel.  Of 
which  permillion  that  great  mailer  availing  himfelf,  compofed 
chorudes  for  ten  choirs,  in  four  parts  each,  which  had  a 
mod  furpriling  effect.      See  Chace. 

After  the  period  defcribed  by  the  Gotha  Almanac  for 
1772,  the  opera  of  Peterfburg  had  Paefiello  and  Sarti  to 
compofe.  Paefiello,  after  three  years  refidence  in  Ruilia, 
where  his  compofitions  and  perfonal  merits  were  perfectly 
underltood,  and  treated  with  great  admiration  and  regard, 
was  iuccecded  by  Sarti,  who  went  to  Peterfburg  in  17841 
for  three  years,  but  remained  in  Ruilia  till  1790;  during 
which  time  lie  ellablifhed  a  concert  fpirituel,  or  oratorio,  lor 
winch  he  compofed  mulic  ,/  cappella,  111  which  he  introduced 
inltrumenta  which  are  not  allowed  in  the  (nick  church,  lie 
likewife  compofed  a  Te  Deum  for  the  victory  obtained  over 
the  Turfa  by  the  Ruffians  at  Ockzakow,  and  clLhlilhcd  a 
confervatorio  for  the  education  id  young  tnuliciaus  in  tin 
Neapolitan  manner,  of  which  he  was  appointed  director. 
With  hi.  opera  ol  "  Armida"  the  emprels  was  fo  pleafed, 
that  (In-  gave  him  a  golden  vafe,  and  a  ring  of  great  value. 
See  Saim  1. 

Mulic  is  Hill  patronized  in  Ruffia  ;  concerts  and  operas  arc 

fupportrd  in  the  nfual  magnificent  manner  (  1N05)  ;  and  the 

Italian  tade,  befides  its  prevalence  at  the  opeia  and  court 
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concerts  to  Italian  words,  is  propagated  in  the  chnrch  and 
provinces  by  national  compofers,  who  had  been  fent  to  Italy 
by  the  emprefs  Catharine  to  ftudy  compofition,  and  who, 
when  they  returned,  fet  hymns,  motets,  and  fongs  in  the 
Slavonian  language,  which  is  faid  to  be  nearly  as  foft  and  ca- 
pable of  receiving  melody  as  the  Italian.  Palcha,  Lolli, 
Giornovichi,  Bortnianiki,  Dielz,  &c.  contributed  to  refine 
inflrumental  mufic  in  Ruflia. 

RUSSING,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Auflria ;  6  miles  E. 
of  St.  Polten. 

RUSSWEIL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  ;  6  miles  W.  of  Lucerne. 

RUST,  Frederic  William,  in  Biography,  born  in  1739, 
mufic-dire&or  at  Deffau.  His  tirit  inflrument  was  the  vio- 
lin, then  the  harpfichord  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  played  and 
written  for  all  kinds  of  inflruments,  though  chiefly  for  the 
harpfichord.  He  publifhed  at  Leipfic  fix  fonatas  for  that 
inltrument,  and  twenty-four  variations  to  a  German  fong, 
at  Deffau,  1782  ;  with  many  detached  fongs  and  odes  for 
periodical  works. 

Rust,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hungary,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wine,  made  nearly 
as  ftrong  as  Tokay  ;  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  Edenburg — Alfo, 
a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  about  60  miles  from  the  coalt 
of  Norway.     N.  lat.  670  5'. 

Rust,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  diflemper  incident  to  corn, 
and  generally  called  mildew.  (See  Mildew.  See  alfo  Blight, 
and  Smut.)  The  ancients  generally  thought  that  it  came 
from  heaven,  being  ignorant  of  its  true  caufe.  Virgil  gives 
this  up  as  an  incurable  diflemper,  and  tells  the  farmer,  that 
if  his  corn  is  blighted  he  mult  live  upon  acorns,  not  fuppofing 
that  any  remedy  could  be  devifed  for  fvich  a  diftemper.  Thefe 
people  in  general,  having  no  true  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  hufbandry,  had  recourfe  to  magic,  and  ufed  what  they 
thought  fpells  and  enchantments  on  all  occaiions.  Cato, 
Varro,  and  even  Columella,  are  full  of  thefe  ridiculous  de- 
vices. A  better  knowledge  in  the  real  nature  of  hufbandry 
has  taught  us  to  underftand  this  matter  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  to  apply  more  efficacious  remedies  to  it. 

Wheat  is  blighted  at  feafons,  firft  in  the  bloffom,  and  then 
its  generation  is  prevented,  many  of  the  hufks  being  empty 
in  the  ear,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  grains  not  impregnated  ; 
fecondly,  wheat  is  blighted  when  the  grains  are  brought  to 
maturity  ;  and  in  this  cafe  they  become  light,  and  are  of 
little  value  for  making  of  bread,  having  fcarcely  any  flour  in 
them. 

Under  this  term  of  ruft  may,  perhaps,  mofl  properly  be 
arranged,  and  included,  that  fort  of  deitruftive  affeflion  of 
grain,  which  is  caufed  by  the  fungufes  and  parafitical  plants, 
which  fix  themfelves  on,  and  attach  themfelves  to,  the  ftems 
or  other  parts  of  it,  fo  as  to  diminifh,  intercept,  or  deftroy 
its  nutritive  properties  and  qualities.  The  injury  done  in 
this  way  is  often  more  dreadful  than  that  from  any  of  the 
other  caufes,  as  whole  fields  have  been  known  to  be  utterly 
deftroyed,  fo  as  not  to  contain  a  fingle  grain  of  wheat  in  the 
ear,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ftraw  rendered  totally  unfit 
for  fodder,  as  being  little  better  than  a  caput  mortuum,  pof- 
feffing  neither  ftrength  nor  fubftance  in  it.  The  evidence  of 
different  places  fully  confirm  the  exiftence  of  fungi,  as  injuri- 
ous in  this  manner  ;  as  from  fome  it  is  ftated,  that,  as  the 
wet  weather  continued,  the  ruft  or  fungus  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs  from  the  ear  downwards,  until,  in  many  inftances,  it 
covered  the  ftem  from  the  ear,  as  far  as  it  was  unfheathed. 
From  others  it  is  faid,  that  the  ruft  or  fungus  prevented 
thofe  grains  which  the  maggot  had  not  deftroyed  from  being 
perfefted,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.     From  ftill  others  it 


is  afferted,  that  thefe  parafitical  plants  multiplied  fo  much 
upon  the  ftraw,  and  on  the  hufk  and  chaff  of  the  ears,  that, 
in  many  cafes,  whole  fields  put  on  an  univerfal  blackened, 
rufty  appearance.  From  different  other  perfons,  various 
other  circumftances  of  this  nature  are  alfo  related  to  be  met 
with. 

The  bell  means  of  preventing  and  removing  affeftions  of 
this  nature  in  this  fort  of  grain  crop,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
thofe  of  cultivating  only  the  forts  of  wheat  which  are  the 
hardieft  in  point  of  quality,  and  the  leaft  liable  to  difeafe  ; 
the  fowing  of  the  wheat  earlier  than  ufual  in  the  feafon  ;  the 
introduction  of  earlier  varieties  of  it ;  the  giving  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  feed  ;  the  draining  of  the  land  where  it  is 
inclined  to  be  wet ;  the  rolling  and  treading  of  the  land  by 
live-flock  immediately  after  fowing;  the  ufe  of  fowing  dif- 
ferent forts  of  faline  fubflances  as  a  manure  ;  the  proper 
regulation  and  improvement  of  the  courfe  of  crops  ;  the 
change  of  feed,  by  bringing  it  frefh  from  other  countries ; 
the  extirpation  of  the  difeafed  ftems,  ilalks,  or  blades  early 
in  the  feafon  ;  and  the  inftantly  cutting  down  of  the  crop 
when  it  is  decidedly  affefted.  See  Rotation  of  Crops,  Sa- 
line Manure,  Treading,  and  Wheat. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that,  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  thefe 
methods,  when  properly  improved  and  applied  by  ingenious 
naturalills  and  farmers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  difeafes  in  wheat  crops,  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  either  wholly  remedied,  or  their  effefts  be  fo  far 
reduced  as  to  be  of  little  national  confequence.  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Inquiry  into  the  Blight,  Ruft,  and  Mildew  in 
Wheat. 

The  ruft  or  mildew  alfo  attacks,  and  is  highly  injurious  to 
many  forts  of  garden  vegetables  as  well  as  fruit-trees,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  late  peas,  &c.  and  peach-trees,  &c. 

On  the  fuppofition  of  the  difeafe,  in  thefe  cafes,  arifing 
from  the  feeds  of  fungi,  and  to  be  promoted  immediately 
afterwards,  and  in  continuance,  by  the  want  of  a  fufficient 
fupply  of  moiflure  from  the  foil  or  ground,  with  an  excefs  of 
humidity  in  the  air,  particularly  when  the  plants  are  expofed 
to  a  temperature  below  that  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  ;  the  prefident  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  was  led  to  purfue  the  following  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion with  the  late  autumnal  crops  of  the  pea,  by  which  the 
table  may  be  as  abundantly  fupplied  during  the  month  of 
September  and  that  which  fucceeds  it,  as  in  thofe  of  June 
and  July  ;  and  the  plants  be  nearly  as  free  from  the  difeafe. 
The  ground  is  firft  dug  up  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  the 
fpaces  which  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  future  rows  of  peas 
then  well  foaked  with  water.  After  which,  the  mould  upon 
each  fide  is  collected  together,  fo  as  to  form  ridges  feven  or 
eight  inches  above  the  previous  level  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  which  are  alfo  well  watered.  The  feed-peas  are 
then  fown,  in  fingle  rows,  along  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  The 
plants  quickly  fhew  themfelves  above  the  furface  of  the 
land,  and  grow  with  much  vigour,  on  account  of  the  great 
depth  of  itirred  mould,  and  the  abundant  moitture.  There 
is  water  given  in  rather  a  profufe  manner,  once  in  the  courfe 
of  every  week  or  nine  days,  even  when  the  weather  proves 
fhowery,  but  if  the  ground  fhould  be  thoroughly  drenched 
with  the  water  of  the  autumnal  rains,  there  will  be  no  further 
trouble  neceflary.  The  plants,  under  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment, continue  perfeftly  green  and  luxuriant,  until  their 
bloffoms  and  young  feed-veffels  become  deftroyed  by  the 
frofl  s  ;  and  their  produce  will  retain  its  proper  flavour,  which 
is  conflantly  deftroyed  by  this  difeafe. 

The  pea,  which  has  conflantly  been  cultivated  in  this  in- 
tention and  manner,  is  a  very  large  kind,  the  feeds  of  which 
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are  greatly  mrivelled,  and  grow  very  high  :  it  is  now  become 
common  in  the  feed  (hops  of  the  metropolis  under  the  title  of 
knight's  pea.  This  variety  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  more 
faccharine  quality,  and  the  retention  of  its  flavour  more  per- 
fectly in  the  autumnal  feafon  ;  however,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  any  other  late  tall-growing  variety  may  fucceed 
equally  well.  It  is  the  practice  to  fow  a  imall  quantity 
every  ten  days  until  about  midlummer,  which  afford  good 
fupplies  for  the  table  until  the  end  of  Oftober,  though  the 
fevere  frofts,  which  fometimcs  happen  in  the  early  part  of 
that  month,  prove  deftru&ive  of  the  more  late  crops. 

The  fame,  orfimilar  means,  it  is  fuppofed,  may  be  equally 
effe&ual  in  preventing  this  difeafe  in  the  peach-tree.  As  it 
is  found,  that  when  the  roots  of  it,  which  ftrike  to  the 
greatelt  depth  in  the  foil,  and  which  are  confequently  the 
bed  fuited  to  fupply  the  tree  with  moifture  during  the  fum- 
mer,  are  deftroyed  by  a  hurtful  under  foil,  or  by  an  excefs.  of 
inoifture  in  the  winter  feafon,  the  difeafe,  on  many  varieties 
of  the  peach-tree,  becomes  extremely  formidable.  But 
that  where,  on  the  contrary,  a  deep,  fertile,  dry  loam  per- 
mits the  roots  to  extend  to  their  proper  depth  ;  and  where 
the  fituation  is  not  fo  low  as  to  be  much  infefted  with  fogs, 
little  of  this  difeafe  is  met  with  :  alfo  in  a  forcing-houfe  it 
has  been  found  equally  eafy,  by  appropriate  management,  to 
introduce  or  prevent  the  appearance  of  it.  When  the  mould 
has  been  kept  very  dry,  and  the  air  in  the  houfe  damp  and 
unchanged,  the  plants  have  foon  become  difeafed  ;  but  when 
the  mould  has  been  regularly,  and  rather  abundantly  watered, 
not  a  fingle  veftige  of  the  difeafe  has  fhewn  itfelf. 

Rust,  in  Gardening,  a  difeafe  of  the  blight  or  mildew 
kind,  which  affedts  many  forts  of  crops,  as  well  as  fome 
fruit-trees.  All  the  later  pea,  bean,  kidney-bean,  and 
feveral  other  fimilar  forts  of  crops,  are  liable  to  be  attacked, 
and  greatly  injured,  or  wholly  deftroyed  in  this  way.  Some 
kinds  of  the  peach  and  other  forts  of  the  finer  fruit-trees 
are  alfo  much  cxpofed  to  its  ravages  and  deftruftive  effects. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

RUST  of  a  metal,  the  flowers  or  calx  thereof,  procured 
by  corroding  and  diflolving  its  fuperficial  parts  by  fome 
inenltruous  fluid  :  or  the  earth  of  the  metal  decompofed  by 
the  aftion  of  a  proper  menftruum. 

Water  is  the  great  inllrumcnt  or  agent  in  producing  ruft  ; 
the  air  apparently  rufts  bodies,  but  it  is  only  in  virtue  of 
the  water  it  contains. 

Hence,  in  a  dry  air,  metals  remain  a  long  time  without 
contracting  ruft  ;  and  hence  oils,  and  other  fatty  bodies, 
fecure  metals  from  ruft,  or  from  being  oxydated  ;  water  be- 
ing no  menftruum  to  oil,  &c.  and  therefore  not  able  to 
make  its  way  through  it.     See  Ikon,  j 

All  metals  are  liable  to  ruft  ;  even  gold  itfelf,  though 
generally  held  incapable  of  it,  grows  rufty,  if  expofed  to 
the  fumes  of  fea-falt. 

The  reafon  why  gold  is  fo  rarely  found  to  ruft  is,  that 
fea-falt,  which  is  the  only  fait  that  will  prey  upon  it,  is  of 
a  very  fixed  nature  ;  and  therefore  little  of  its  effluvia,  or 
exhalations,  are  found  floating  in  the  air. 

Ruft  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  metal, 
but  without  much  foundation  :  it  is  the  very  metal  itfelf, 
only  under  another  form  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  ruft 
of  copper  may  again  be  turned  into  copper. 

The  ruft  of  copper,  called  ctrugo,  makes  what  we  call 
verdigris.  Ccrufs  is  made  of  lead  converted  into  ruft  by 
vinegar.  Iron,  in  time,  turns  wholly  into  ruft,  unlcfs  pre- 
lervcd  from  the  air  by  paint  or  varnifh. 

Citizen  Conte  has  adopted  a  method,  which  lie  finda 
fffcftual,  for  preventing  the  oxydation  of  iron  and  fteel ; 


or,  in  popular  terms,  to  prevent  iron  and  fteel  from  rufting. 
It  confifts  in  mixing  with  fat  oil  varnifh,  at  leaft  half,  or 
at  molt  four-fifths  of  its  quantity  of  highly  rectified  fpirits 
of  turpentine.  This  varnifh  mult  be  lightly  and  evenly  ap- 
plied with  a  fponge  ;  after  which  the  article  is  left  to  dry  in 
fome  fituation  not  expofed  to  dull.  He  affirms  that  arti- 
cles thus  vaniifhed  retain  their  metallic  luftre,  and  do  not 
contraft  any  fpots  of  ruft.  This  varnifh  may  alfo  be  ap- 
plied to  copper,  of  which  it  preferves  the  polifh,  and 
heightens  the  colour.  It  may  be  employed  with  particular 
advantage  to  preferve  philofophical  inftruments  from  any 
change,  in  experiments  where,  by  being  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  they  are  fubjeft  to  lofe  that  polifh  and  pre- 
cifion  of  form,  which  constituted  part  of  their  value. 
Nieholfon's  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  142. 

Plumbago  protefts  iron  from  ruft,  and  on  that  account  is 
rubbed  on  various  ornamental  caft-iron  works,  fuch  as  the 
fronts  of  grates,  &c. 

RUSTAN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Schirvan  ;   14  miles  N.  of  Derbend. 

RUSTANGUNGE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar; 
13  miles  S.W.  of  Patna. 

RUSTBURN,  in  Farming,  a  term  provincially  ufed  to 
fignify  the  troublefome  weed  reft-harrow. 

RUSTENBURG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Weftphalia, 
in  the  territory  of  Eichsfeld,  with  a  caftle  ;  nine  miles  W. 
of  Heiligenftadt. 

RUSTGADEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  ;  23 
miles  S.S.W.  of   Fahlun. 

RUSTI,  or  Rust,  in  Biography,  born  in  1 744,  was  ma- 
eftro  di  cappella,  at  Barcelona,  in  1767.  He  ftudied  in  the 
confervatorio  of  La  Pieta  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  under 
Rinaldo  di  Capua.  His  firft  opera,  "  La  Contadina  in 
Cefte,"  was  compofed  for  Venice  in  1764.  He  went  from 
Venice  to  Barcelona,  where  he  compofed  "  l'Idolo  Cinefe," 
in  1774,  "  Amor  Bizzazzo"  in  1775,  and  "  Aleffandro 
nell'  Indie,"  the  fame  year.  "  II  Baron  di  terra  afciutta," 
1776  ;  "  II  Socrate  Immaginario,"  1776;  "  II  Giove  Im- 
maginario;"  "II  due  protetti,"  1777.  His  operas  were 
much  efteemed  in  Italy. 

RUSTIC  Gods,  Dii  Rujlici,  in  Antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  thofe  who  preftded  over  agriculture,  &c. 
Varro  invokes  the  twelve  dii  confentes,  as  the  principat 
among  the  ruflic  gods  ;  viz.  Jupiter,  Tellus,  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  RubigUS,  Flora,  Minerva,  Venus, 
Lympha,  and  Good  Luck.  Beiides  thefe  twelve  arch-ruftic 
gods,  there  was  an  infinity  of  leffer  ones  ;  as  Pales,  Ver- 
tumnus,  Tutelina,  Fulgor,  Stcrculius,  Mellona,  Jugati- 
nus,  Collinus,  Vallonia,  Terminus,  Sylvanus,  and  Priapus. 
Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Sileni,  Nymphs,  and 
even  Tritons  ;  and  gives  the  empire  over  all  the  ruflic  gods 
to  the  god  Pan. 

Rustic,  in  Architecture,  exprefles  a  manner  of  building 
in  imitation  of  limple  or  coarl'e  nature,  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. 

Rustic  FajVt.     See  Fasti. 

Rustic  Fountain.     See  Fountain. 

RUSTIC  Freeze.     See  Fiikkze. 

RUSTIC  Quoins,  by  Vitruvnis  called  lapides  minantct.  See 
Rujlic  Ouoin. 

RUSTIC  Services.      Sec  SeRVICI  • 

RUSTIC  Work  is  where  the  Hones  in  the  face,  &c.  of  a 
building,  inftcad  of  being  fmootli,  are  hatched  or  picked 
with  the  point  of  Ml  inftrument. 

Rustics,  Regular,   are  thofe  in  which  the   Hones  are 

chamfered  oft  at  tin-  edges,  and  form  angular  or  fquare  rr. 
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cedes  of  about  an  inch  deep  at  their  jointings,  or  beds,  and 
ends. 

Rustic  Order,  is  an  order  decorated  with  ruftic  quoins, 
ruftic  work,  &c. 

Felibien  fays,  it  is  properly  where  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  five  orders  are  not  exattly  obferved  ;  but  this  confounds 
ruftic  with  Gothic. 

RUSTICI,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  a  native  of  Sienna, 
born  about  1595,  was  a  difciple  of  Francefco  Vanni.  His 
tafte  led  him  afterwards  to  adopt  the  ityle  and  fubje&s  of 
Caravaggio.  A  dying  Magdalen  in  the  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, and  a  Sebaitian  in  the  Borghefe  palace  at  Rome,  are 
in  that  manner,  though  with  more  feledlion  of  form.  He 
itudied  at  Rome  the  works  of  a  Caracci  and  Guido,  not, 
however,  to  the  lofs  of  his  own  peculiar  ityle.  His  moft 
renowned  work  is  the  Annunciation,  at  Sienna.  He  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1625. 

RUSTICIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Hif- 
pania,  in  Lulitania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  the 
E.  of  Norba-Cxfarea,  and  W.  of  Augufto-Briga. 

RUSTICOLA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Scolopax ; 
which  fee. — Alfo,  a  fpecies  of  tringa.   SeeTmNGA  Calidris. 

RUSTICULA,  a  name  by  which  Aldrovand,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  called  the  godwit,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  <egocephalus.  See  Scolopax  JEgo- 
rephala. 

RusTICULA  Brafdienfu,  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Ray,  and 
fome  others,  to  the  guarauna,  a  water-bird  of  the  Brafils, 
of  the  fize  of  our  fnipe.     See  Scolopax  Guarauna. 

RUSTONIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Mauritania  Cxlarieniis,  between  the 
river  Savus  and  the  town  of  Ruficibar,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. It  is  called  Rufconia  Colonia  by  Pliny  ;  Rungonix 
Colonix  by  Antonine  ;  and  according  to  Livy,  the  Africans 
called  it  Rufcinona. 

RUSTRE,  in  Heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  diamond  fhape, 
pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole. 

RUSUBESER,  Tacksibt,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Africa,  upon  the  coaft  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  fituated  to  the  E.  of  Riifucurium, 
between  Iomnyum  and  Rufazus. 

RUT,  in  Hunting,  &c.  a  term  ufed  for  the  venery  or 
copulation  of  deer. 

For  the  terms  which  obtain  in  refpeft  of  this  and  other 
beafts  of  game,  with  the  noife  they  make  during  the  acts, 
fee  Hunting. 

The  rutting-time  with  the  hart  begins  about  the  middle 
of  September  ;  and  holds  two  months  :  the  older  they  are 
the  better,  and  the  more  beloved  they  are  by  the  hinds, 
and  the  earlier  do  they  go  to  rut.  At  this  time  they  will 
turn  head,  and  furioully  make  at  any  living  creature.  It 
is  eafy  killing  them  at  this  time  ;  their  whole  bufinefs  being 
to  fccnt  and  purine  the  track  of  the  females  ;  fcarccly  feed- 
ing at  all.  The  young  herd  arc  forced  to  fly  with  great 
precipitancv,  when  the  hart  comes  in  light  of  his  mate.  If 
there  be  any  other  of  bulk,  they  will  difpute  it  very  hotly 
with  their  horns.  As  the  feafon  expires,  they  withdraw, 
and  dig  themfelves  holes  in  which  to  lie  to  afluage  the  itrong 
fervour  of  their  luft  :  when  become  a  little  fweet,  they  re- 
turn to  their  pafture,  and  live  in  herds. 

The  rutting  or  tcurning  time  of  the  roe-buck  begins  in 
Oftober,  and  lafts  only  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  When  this 
is  pall,  lie  calls  his  horns. 

After  the  hind  is  filled,  (he  keeps  no  more  company  with 
the  male  till  Ihe  be  delivered.  But  the  doe  always  accom- 
panies her  pa-amour  till  her  time  approaches,  when  (he  re. 


tires,  for  the  fafety  of  her  young,  which  he  would  other, 
wife  kill. 

Rut,  in  Rural  Economy,  a  track  or  narrow  opening 
formed  in  a  road  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or  other  carriage, 
which  has  but  little  breadth.  Ruts  of  this  fort  are  often 
dangerous  and  troublefome,  when  they  become  of  any  con- 
fiderable  depth  ;  therefore  they  frequently  ftand  in  need  of 
being  filled  in  and  rendered  even  with  the  other  furface. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  the  belt  effect.,  the  inlides  of  them 
require  to  be  well  loofened  with  the  point  of  a  pick,  that 
a  firm  bed  may  be  given  to  the  frelh  Hones  which  are  put 
in,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  protuberances  about  them,  if 
there  (hould  happen  to  be  any,  may  be  chipped  off  and  re- 
moved. And  itill  further  to  prevent  the  frelh  itones  from 
being  difplaced,  it  is  neceflary  that  they  Ihould  be  covered 
in  with  part  of  the  loofened  or  other  materials,  and  the 
whole  firmly  rammed  down,  or  otherwife  driven  in,  fo  as 
to  give  the  part,  thus  put  in  order,  not  only  the  evennefs 
of  furface,  but,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  firmnefs  of  the 
reft  of  the  road.  This  fort  of  accuracy  may  be  readily  at- 
tained by  a  little  practice  and  experience. 

All  the  minor  ruts,  depreflions,  and  dimples  or  hollows  in 
roads  which  are  of  any  confequence,  (hould  always  be  made 
up  and  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  as  no  water  Ihould  ever 
be  luffered  to  iland  on  any  part  of  the  furface  of  them. 

An  implement  of  the  three-pointed  pick  kind  is  often 
found  extremely  ufeful  and  convenient  in  trimming  and 
filling  in  ruts  in  this  way,  as  well  as  for  rendering  the  fur- 
face even  and  regular.     See  Pick. 

Rut  of  the  Sea,  is  where  it  dalhes  againft  any  thing. 

RUTA,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  Latin  name,  fum  of  the 
Greeks,  which  lexicographers  derive  from  pmi,  tojHow,  in 
allufion  to  fome  reputed  expelling  qualities  of  the  plant.  The 
word  is  rather  perhaps,  as  De  Theis  obferves,  not  capable 
of  explanation,  being  nearly  the  fame  in  all  the  moft  ancient 
European  languages  ;  run  in  Runic  ;  rude,  ruta,  or  rutu, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  ;  rutiza  in  Sclavonian.  Hence  it  is  rue  in 
Englilh  and  French ;  rata  in  Italian  ;  ruda  in  hpanifh  and 
Portuguefe ;  route  in  German  ;  rhy'w  in  WeKh.  n>: 
a  Greek  fynonym  of  pi/Jn,  is  derived  from  smyrna.-,  to  congeal 
or  reprefs  ;  and  fuppofed  to  refer  to  a  quality  in  the  plant, 
oppolite,  in  iome  refpects,  to  the  above-mentioned.  Thi? 
latter  name  is  ufed  by  Linnaeus  for  a  genus  nearly  akin  to 
Ruta  ;  fee  Peganum.  If  etymology  were  a  fure  guide  to  the 
virtues  of  plants,  rue  might  be  taken  by  monks,  who  wifh 
to  keep  their  vows,  and  by  nuns,  who  have  broken  theirs. 
But  we  believe  its  efficacy,  in  either  cafe,  as  uncertain,  as 
the  object  is  unworthy  of  conlideration. — Linn.  Gen.  210. 
Schreb.  286.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  542.  Mart.  Mill. 
Ditt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  34.  Sm.  Prodr.  Fl. 
Grace.  Sibth.  v.  I.  271.  Juff.  297.  Tourn.  t.  133.  La- 
marck Illuttr.  t.  345.  Gsrtn.  t.  in. — Ciafs  and  order, 
Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Alultijiliqua,  Linn. 
Rutacex,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep  f'egments, 
fhort  and  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  fpreading,  nearly 
ovate,  concave,  with  narrow  claws.  Stam.  Filaments  ten, 
awl-lhaped,  fpreading  varioufly,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
broadifh  at  the  bale  ;  anthers  incumbent,  Ample,  very  fhort. 
Pi/?.  Germen  gibbous,  cut  crofTvvife,  furrounded  with  ten 
melliferous  pores  at  the  bafe,  and  raifed  on  a  receptacle 
pierced  with  as  many  iimilar  pores  ;  ftyle  central,  eredt,  awl- 
lhaped  ;  (tigma  ftmple.  Perk.  Capfule  gibbous,  five-lobed 
half  way  down,  of  five  cells,  burfting  elaftically  at  the 
fummit  of   each  lobe.     Seeds  numerous,   rough,    angular, 


fomewhat  kidney-lhaped. 
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Obf.  R.  graviolens,  and  fome  others,  in  all  except  the 
primary  flowers,  exclude  one-fifth  of  every  part  of  the 
fructification.  In  R.  chalepenfis  the  petal:;  are  fringed  at 
the  bafe. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegnicnts.  Petals  concave, 
Receptacle  furrounded  with  ten  honey-bearing  pores.  Cap- 
fule  lobed.     Seeds  numerous.     Anthers  fimple. 

I.  R.  graveelens.  Common  Rue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  548. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Bulliard  Herb.  t.  85.  (Ruta; 
Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  95.  R.  hortenfis,  et  montana ;  Ger. 
Em.  1255.) — Leaves  repeatedly  compound;  leaflets  ob- 
long ;  the  terminal  one  obovate.  Petals  entire. — Native  of 
the  fouthof  Europe.  Frequent  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. A  hardy  fiirub,  cultivated,  time  out  of  mmd,  in 
our  gardens,  where  it  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and 
propagates  itfelf  fpontaneoufly  by  feed.  Theflem  is  bulhv, 
riling  to  the  height  of  leveral  feet,  round,  fniooth,  branched. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  twice  or  thrice  compound,  fmoath, 
of  a  deep  blueifli  glaucous  hue  ;  their  leaflets  oblong  or 
obovate,  entire,  tapering  at  the  bale.  Stipulas  none.  Flowers 
of  a  rather  dull  yellow,  copious,  in  terminal  corymbofe 
panicles  ;  the  terminal  ones  only  having  the  fall  number  of 
each  of  the  parts  of  fructification,  while  the  reft  are  oftan- 
drous  and  four-cleft.  Petals  jagged  at  the  extremity;  an- 
gular, but  not  fringed,  at  the  Safe.  The  Jlamens  of  this, 
and  perhaps  all  the  other  fpecies,  are  remarkable  for  their 
progrelfive  approach  to  the Jligma,  over  which  they  in  turn 
drop  their  pollen  and  retire.  Every  part  of  the  plant  when 
rubbed,  or  touched,  has  a  peculiar  acrid  pungent  fmell,  too 
ftrong  to  be  agreeable.  The  bruifed  leaves  excoriate  the 
lips  and  noftrils,  if  uicautioufly  applied,  as  they  often  are, 
to  counteract  bad  fmells  ;  rue  being  fuppofed  powerfully 
to  prevent  contagion.  Its  internal  ufe  is  urifafe  ;  yet  we 
have  known  it  eaten  with  bread  and  butter  in  no  fmall 
quantity  ;  not  altogether  with  impunity.  Botanifts  diftin- 
guifh  two  varieties  ;  the  wild,  which  has  more  oblong  leaf- 
lets, or  fegments,  and  the  garden  rue,  which  has  rounder 
ones.  Gerarde  has  tranfpoled  the  cuts  of  thefe,  borrowed 
from  Dodonxus. 

2.  R.  montana.  Mountain  Rue.  Ait.  n.  2.  Willd. 
n.  2.  (  R.  lcgitima  ;  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  76.  R.  fylvettris  ; 
Camer.  Epit.  495.  R.  fylveltris  minima  ;  Ger.  Em.  1255.) 
— Leaves  repeatedly  compound  ;  leaflets  all  linear.   Branches 

of  the   panicle    racemofe.      Petals  entire Native   of   dry 

hilly  fit  nations  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
found  this  fpecies  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  juitly  confidered  it  as  the  tftrywvov 
viw,  or  Mountain  Rue  of  Diofcorides,  for  which  moil  of 
the  commentators  of  that  old  writer  have  miftaken  the 
wild,  or  narrower-leaved,  R.  graveolens.  This  is  a  hardy 
perennial  herb,  rather  than  a  Ihrub,  flowering  in  autumn  in 
our  gardens,  where,  however,  though  cultivated  by  Gerarde, 
it  is  now  rarely  to  be  feen.  The  plant  is  known  by  its 
more  humble  llaturc,  and  efpecially  bv  the  very  narrow 
leaflets.  The  radical  leaves  are  crowded  into  a  denfe  tuft. 
Moll  of  the  flowers  are  four-clcft,  as  in  the  former.  The 
branches  of  the  panicle  are  racemofe,  and  elongated.  Cap- 
fule  not  half  fo  big  as  in  the  Common   Rue. 

3.  K.  chalepenfis.  African  Rue.  Linn.  M ant.  69.  Willd. 
n.  3.  Ait.  n.  3.  Sm.  Fl.  Grxc.  Sibth.  t.  368.  (R.  tenui- 
foha,  florum  petalis  villis  fcatcntibuB  ;  Morif.  feet.  5.  t.  35.) 
. — Leaver,  repeatedly  compound  ;  leaflet';  oblong  or  obovate. 
Petal .  with  fringe-like  teeth. — Native  of  Africa,  as  well  as  of 
Zante,  and  the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago.  A  common  green- 
houfe  flirub,  flowering  at  various  fcafons,  and  chiefly  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  Common  Rue  by  its  larger  flowers, 
whofe  petals  are  copioufly  fringed  with  taper  teeth.     Many 


of  ike  flowers  are  four-cleft,  and  the  foliage  varies  in  breadth, 
as  in  that  fpecies. 

4.  R.  pinnata.  Wing-leaved  Rue.  Linn.  Suppl.  232. 
Willd.  11.  4.  Ait.  n.  4. — Leaves  fimply  pinnate  ;  leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, tapering  at  the  bafe,  bluntly  ferrated.  Petals  fome- 
what  notched. — Native  of  rocks  in  the  Canary  iflands,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  by  Mr.  Maflon  to  Kew,  in  1780. 
This  is  a  greenhoule  ihrub,  flowering  in  fpring  and  fummer. 
It  is  very  diftinft  from  all  the  foregoing,  reiembling  the 
firlt  in  fize  and  injlortfcence,  but  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  with 
crenate,  or  (lightly  toothed,  petals.  The  leaves  are  very 
different,  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oppofite  leaf- 
lets, above  an  inch  long,  various  in  breadth,  more  or  lefs 
obtufe,  with  unequal  blunt  ferratures ;  the  odd  one  rather 
the  largeft,  on  a  long  ftalk. 

5.  R.  patavina.  Three-leaved  Rue.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  549. 
Willd.  n.  5.  Sm.  Fl.  Grxc.  Sibth.  t.  369,  unpublilhed. 
( Pfeudo-ruta  patavina  trifolia,  floribus  luteis  umbellatis  ; 
Mich.  Gen.  22.  t.  19.) — Leaves  ternate,  fefiile.  Stamens 
hairy.  Germen  crelted.— Originally  difcovered  by  Micheh 
on  a  hill  near  Arqua,  not  far  from  Padua.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
met  with  it  on  mount  Parnaffus.  Linnaeus  had  no  fpeci- 
men,  nor  is  the  plant  known  in  our  gardens,  fo  that  it 
feems  not  to  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  many  botanifts. 
The  root  is  woody  and  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  a  foot 
high,  ereft,  round,  downy,  leafy,  branched  at  the  bafe 
only.  Leaves  numerous,  downy,  of  a  light,  rather  glau- 
cous green,  alternate,  feffile,  each  compoled  of  three,  nearly 
equal,  narrow,  obtufe,  entire,  flightly  revolute  leaflets, 
about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  five-cleft,  in  a  terminal,  denfe, 
cymofe  panicle.  Calyx  hairy,  fpreading.  Petals  ovate,  ob- 
tufe, entire,  of  a  pale  dull  yellow,  with  a  green  central  rib. 
Stamens  ten,  not  fo  long  as  the  petals  ;  their  filaments  hairy 
half  way  up.  Germen  iive-lobed,  covered  with  glandular 
tubercles,  and  crowned  with  numerous  oblong,  notched, 
crcft-like,  leafy  feales. 

6.  R.  linifolia.  Broad  Flax-leaved  Rue.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  549.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  5.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  565. 
Sm.  Fl.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  370,  unpublifhed.  (R.  fylveltris 
linifolia  hifpanica  ;  Bocc.  Muf".  v.  1.  82.  t.  73.  f.  3.  Bar- 
rel. Ic.  t.  1 1 86.  R.  montana,  foliis  iutegris  fubrotundis  ; 
Buxb.  Cent.  2.  30.  t.  28.  f.  2.) — Leaves  fimple,  obovate. 
Stamens  hairy.  Germen  without  a  crelt.  —Native  of  Spain, 
Cyprus,  and  various  parts  of  Greece.  The  plant  of  Bux- 
baum,  gathered  by  him  in  fields,  after  harveft,  near  Rodof- 
tro,  in  Thrace,  as  far  as  can  he  difcerned  from  his  imper- 
fect figure,  does  not  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  even  a 
variety.  This  agrees  with  the  lail  in  general  habit,  but  is 
more  robull,  the  flowers  more  numerous,  and  of  a  deeper 
yellow.  Leaves  much  broader,  lefs  glaucous,  and  all  (imple 
and  folitary.  Stamens  much  dilated,  and  very  hairy,  in 
their  lower  part.  Germen  ronmliih,  five-lobed,  ten-fur- 
rowed, rough  with  fmall  granulation",  but  entirely  dellitute 
of  the  leafy  'crell,  which,  though  fo  remarkable  in  R.pata 
•etna,  is  not  expreflcd  by  the  generally  exaft  Michelt.  The 
nam*  of  linifolia,  ufually  alluding  to  tin-  Common  Max,  is 
not  well  adapted  to  tin-  plant  we  have  been  defcribing,  ex- 
cept we  underlland  it  :is  referring  to  fome  ot  the  broad- 
leaved    yellow    fpecies    of    l.imtm,    between    which    and    this 

Ruta  there  eyift  indeed  many  points  ol  refi 

7.  R.  fruticulofa.  Narrow  Flax-leaved  Rue.  Labillard. 
Syr.  fafc.  1.  13.  t.  4.  Willd.  n.  7.  (R.  orientalis,  linarix 
folio,  flore  parvo  ;  Tourn.  Cor.  19.  Buxb.  Cent.  2.  30. 
t.  28.  f.  1.) — Leaves  fimple,  ovato-lanceolate.  Clutters 
corymbofe,  of  few  flowers.  Stamens  hairy  at  the  bah-. 
Germen  hairy,  without  a  crell. — Gathered  in  Syria,  near 
Damafcus,    by    our    worthy    friend   M.  Labillardiere,    to 

■,  wham 
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whom  we  are  obliged  for  a  fpecimen.  This  fpecies  is  not 
known  in  gardens.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  a  fpan  high, 
much  branched,  particularly  from  the  bafe,  round,  downy, 
leafy.  Leaves  fcattered,  feffile,  downy,  about  half  an  inch, 
or  rather  more,  in  length.  Flowers  fmall,  five-cleft,  yel- 
lowifh,  four  or  five  together,  forming  (hort  fimple  clujlers 
at  the  fummit  of  each  branch.  Calyx  fringed  with  hairs, 
like  the  lower  part  of  the  Jlamens.  Germen  deeply  five- 
lobed,  clothed  with  fine  hairs.  The  petals  have  (hort 
claws,  more  evident,  as  Willdenow  obferves,  than  in  the 
preceding. 

Ruta,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  under-fhrubby 
evergreen  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are :  the 
common  rue  (R.  graveolens)  ;  the  mountain  rue  (R.  mon- 
tana)  ;  the  African  rue  (R.  chalepenfis)  ;  and  the  three- 
leaved  rue  ( R.  patavina). 

In  the  firlt  fort  the  varieties  are  ;  the  common  broad- 
leaved  rue,  the  narrow-leaved  rue,  and  the  variegated-leaved 
rue. 

And  in  the  third  kind  there  are  varieties  with  broad 
leaves  and  with  narrow  leaves. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  thefe 
plants  may  be  readily  increafed  by  feeds,  flips,  and  cuttings. 
The  feed  mould  be  fown  in  the  open  ground  in  March  or 
April,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  raking  it  in  :  the  plants 
foon  come  up,  which,  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  (hould 
be  planted  out  in  nurfery-rows,  and  watered  till  frelh  rooted. 
And  from  the  fcattered  or  felf-fown  feeds  of  the  common 
fort,  many  young  plants  often  rife  in  autumn  and  fpring, 
which  form  good  plants ;  but  by  flips  or  cuttings  is  the 
mod  expeditious  method  of  railing  all  the  forts,  as  every 
flip  or  cutting  of  the  young  wood  will  readily  grow.  It 
is  the  only  method  by  which  the  different  varieties  can  be 
continued  diftinft.  The  flips  or  cuttings  (hould  be  made 
from  the  young  fhoots  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  planted 
in  a  fhady  border,  in  rows  half  a  foot  afunder,  giving  a 
good  watering,  and  repeating  it  occafionally  ;  by  which 
they  will  foon  emit  roots  below  and  fhoots  at  top,  fo  as  to 
form  little  bufhy  plants  by  the  autumn  following.  And 
they  all  afford  variety  in  the  borders  and  other  parts  of 
gardens  and  pleafure-grounds,  and  the  firft  fort  and  varie- 
ties are  alfo  ufeful  medicinal  plants.  The  third  fort  (hould 
have  a  dry  foil  and  (heltered  fituation,  otherwife  it  does  not 
fucceed  well. 

Some  of  thefe  plants  may  be  ufed  for  variety  in  the 
borders  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds,  gardens,  &c. 

Ruta,  in  the  Materia  Medica.     See  Rue. 

Ruta  Baga,  in  Agriculture,  a  plant  of  the  turnip  kind, 
which  has  lately  been  introduced  into  field  culture  with  great 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  as  affording  a  fupply  ef  green  food  for 
the  fupport  and  fattening  of  fheep  or  other  live-dock,  be- 
tween the  common  turnip  and  grafs  feafons.  This  root  has 
been  confidered  by  fome  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  yellow 
turnip,  but  it  is  found  to  differ  very  materially  from  it  both 
in  texture  and  other  properties.  With  refpeft  to  the  top,  or 
item,  it  has  fomething  of  the  appearance  of  the  rape,  or 
cabbage  kind  ;  and  the  bottom,  or  that  part  of  the  root- 
bulb  which  is  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  is  covered 
by  a  thick,  green,  tough  cuticle  or  flcin,  which  in  fome  is 
fmooth,  but  in  others  quite  rough,  and  the  internal  flefhy 
part  is  of  a  denfe,  clofe,  firm  confidence,  having  a  yellowifh 
tinge,  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  horn  carrot.  It  has  indeed 
been  fufpe&ed  by  fome  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  this 
valuable  plant,  the  one  having  a  white,  and  the  other  zyellotu 
root,  the  latter  being  confidered  as  much  the  bed  ;  but  this 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  their  having  been  grown  from  feed 
eolle&ed  in   the   neighbourhood  of  plants  of  the  turnip  or 
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cole  kinds,  as  is  fully  fhewn  in  the  Surveys  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire. 

But  the  great  inducements  for  the  farmer  to  enter  freely 
into  the  culture  of  this  root  are,  according  to  Mr.  Young, 
I.  If  he  has  the  right  fort  of  feed,  the  root  yellow  in  flefn, 
and  rough  in  coat,  it  lafts  through  all  frotts,  and  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  fheep  quite  through  the  month  of  April, 
though  drawn  two  months  before,  and  fpread  on  a  grafs 
field.  2.  It  is  an  excellent  and  nourifhing  food  for  fheep, 
and  alfo  for  anv  fort  of  cattle.  3.  It  is  equal  to  potatoes, 
in  keeping  flock  fwine  :  a  point  of  very  great  confequence. 
4.  It  is,  next  to  carrots,  the  very  befl  food  that  can  be  given 
to  horfes.  5.  It  is  fown  at  a  feafon  which  leaves  ample  time, 
in  cafe  of  a  failure,  to  put  in  common  turnips,  or  cabbages. 

And  in  regard  to  the  foils  moft  proper  for  this  root, 
thofe  of  the  good,  rich,  loamy  kinds  are  perhaps  the  beft  ; 
but  it  may  be  grown  to  advantage  on  many  of  thofe  that 
are  too  moid  and  heavy  for  the  common  turnip  ;  where  the 
la»d  has  been  brought  into  a  tolerably  perfect  flate  of  pulve- 
rization and  mellownels,  and  been  well  enriched  with  manure 
before  the  feed  was  put  into  the  ground,  or  the  plants  fet 
out  upon  it  ;  as  it  has  been  perhaps  from  the  want  of  this 
full  preparation  of  the  land,  and  the  putting  in  the  feed  of  a 
bad  kind,  and  at  too  late  a  period,  that  cultivators  of  this 
ufeful  root  have  been  fo  frequently  difappointed  in  obtaining 
good  crops. 

Seed. — In  procuring  thefeed.it  fhould  always  be  colle&ed 
from  fuch  plants  as  have  been  tranlplanted,  and  which  are 
the  moft  perfeft  of  their  kind,  as  where  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
the  cultivator  can  never  be  certain  of  having  his  plants  of  the 
proper  fort.  The  writer  of  the  Eafl  Lothian  Report  on  Agri- 
culture has  indeed  obferved,  that  as  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  feed  purchafed  in  the  fhops,  every  farmer  ought 
to  raife  feed  for  himfelf  :  this  may  be  done  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  at  no  expence  ;  it  is  only  neceflary  that  the 
feed-plants  be  carefully  placed  by  them  (elves,  and  not  allowed 
to  be  near  other  plants  bearing  flowers  or  leed,  while  they 
are  in  the  fame  date.  The  danger  feems  to  refult  from 
plants  of  kinds  nearly  related  to  each  other  mixing  the 
farina  of  their  flowers,  when  growing  to  feed.  The  ruta 
baga  feems  much  liable  to  fome  adulteration  of  this  kind,  and 
unlefs  farmers  guard  againlt  it,  by  taking  the  trouble  to 
preferve  their  own  feed,  they  need  hardly  expeci  it  genuine. 

With  refpeft  to  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  feed  that 
is  made  ufe  of  where  the  broad-caft  method  is  employed,  it  is 
generally  about  two  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  but  where  the  drill 
plan  is  purfued,  a  fomewhat  fmaller  proportion  may  be  fuffi- 
cient :  however,  as  it  is  moftly  found  difficult  to  produce  a 
iufficient  plant  of  this  crop,  it  may  be  advifeable  never  to  be 
too  fparing  in  the  article  of  feed.  In  all  cafes  new  feed  is  to 
be  conftantly  preferred,  and  when  the  feafon  is  hot  and  dry, 
it  may  be  of  utility  to  have  it  prepared  by  fteeping  a  (hort 
time  before  fowing  it. 

In  what  regards  the  time  of  fowing,  as  this  plant  is  much 
flower  in  its  vegetation  than  that  of  the  common  turnip,  it 
ought  to  be  fowu  or  put  into  the  ground  at  an  earlier  period, 
by  which  circumftance,  it  will  not  only  be  more  forwarded 
for  the  hoe,  and  more  fully  fixed  and  eltablifhed  in  the  foil, 
but  better  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  and  the 
heats  of  the  enfuing  fummer  months.  It  has  been  the  too 
common  practice  of  farmers  to  fow  this  crop  at  the  fame 
time  with  that  of  the  common  turnip,  by  which  the  crops 
have  often  failed.  But  if  put  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
fooner,  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous,  as  from  about 
the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  or  perhaps  a 
little  later  in  the  northern  diitri&s,  as  is  fhewn  by  the  agri- 
cultural furveys  of  thefe  counties.  In  different  places  dif- 
ferent 
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fierent  methods  are  pra&ifed  in  raifing  thefe  kinds  of  crops  ; 
fometimes,inltead  of  (owing  the  feed  over  the  land  ineitherthe 
broafl-cafl  or  drill  manner,  it  is  fown  upon  nurfery  beds  of 
good  rich  earth,  and  after  the  plants  are  fufficiently  ad- 
vanced, as  where  they  are  about  the  fize  of  fmall  cabbage- 
plants,  they  are  tranlplanted  into  the  field,  and  fet  out  on 
raifed  drills,  at  the  diitance  of  eight  or  nine  inches  or  more 
from  each  other,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  the  rows.  The  buli- 
nefs  of  tranfplanting  fliould,  if  pofTible,  be  performed 
when  the  weather  is  in  a  moiil  ftate.  And  this  may  per- 
haps be  the  bell  mode  of  executing  the  work  where  fuch 
crops  are  cultivated  only  to  a  fmall  extent  ;  but  where  they 
are  grown  upon  a  more  extenfive  fcale,  the  former  are  pro- 
bably to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  expeditious  and  conve- 
nient, as  well  as  more  certain  of  affording  a  fufficient  plant 
for  a  full  crop.  From  the  danger  of  thefe  crops  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  it  has  been  fuggeited  by 
Mr.  Young,  that  the  belt  culture  of  this  plant  is  to  fow  it 
where  it  is  to  remain,  broad-calt,  from  the  ioth  of  May 
to  the  end  of  the  month ;  and  of  all  others,  the  bell 
preparation  to  fecure  a  crop  is  that  of  paring  and  burning  , 
for  the  fly  being  the  grand  enemy,  from  its  coming  fo  very 
flowly  to  the  hoe,  this  operation  not  only  proves  by  far  the 
bell  prefervative  againfl  that  enemy,  but  alfo  pufhes  the 
plants  on  in  an  accelerated  vegetation,  and  thereby  doubly 
fecures  the  crop.  If  the  feed  cannot  be  thus  put  in  on  land 
fo  prepared,  the  next  bell  management  is,  to  low  it  after 
common  turnips  fed  on  the  land  by  fheep.  If  neither  me- 
thod fuits,  it  muft  be  put  in  on  well  pulverized  foil,  very 
amply  manured. 

On  a  well  cultivated  farm  near  Hampilead,  in  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  the  method  of  culture  and  expences  attending 
it  were  thefe. 

Expences  of  Cultivation  of  an  Acre  of  Land. 

£  s.    d. 

Three  ploughings,  at  i&r.  -  -  I    10     o 

Three  harrowings,  at  5/.   -  -  -  o   1 J     o 

Cleaning  by  hand-picking  -  -  0100 

Making  up  drills  -             -  -  -  050 
Dung  and  labour   of  putting   it  in,  half  only  7 

allowed  to  this  crop        -  -  -  J 

Covering  it  up  in  drills      -  -  -  o     c     o 

Seed  2lb.                 -             -  .  .  076 

Drilling  in  ditto     -             -  -  -  010 

Horfe-hoeing  twice             -  -  -  o     1      8 

Hand-hoeing  twice              -  -  -  o   12     o 

Moulding  up  rows               -  -  -  010 
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fefted  by  the  fame  caufes  as  thofe  of  the  common  turnip,  the 
fly  efpecially,  being  equally,  if  not  more  prejudicial  to 
thefe  crops  than  thofe  of  the  common  turnip  kind.  And 
befides,  they  are  apt  to  be  greatly  injured  or  detlroyed  by 
rabbits,  hares,  and  different  forts  of  birds,  both  in  their 
tops  and  roots. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
ilatements  iu  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  produce  in  this 
fort  of  crop  ;  but  when  it  is  put  in  at  a  fufficient  early  pe- 
riod, and  the  ground  prepared  and  managed  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  Hated  above,  it  will  probably  in  general  equal, 
if  not  furpafs,  that  of  the  common  turnip.  And  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  flefh  of  the  roots  is  much  more  folid  and 
compact,  and  abounds  more  with  nutritious  matter,  the  real 
quantity  of  food  which  they  afford  muft  probably  be  much 
greater.  In  the  trials  of  the  above  cultivator,  they  are 
found  to  go  one  third  further  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  or 
other  animals,  than  the  common  turnip.  And  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clofe,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bath  papers,  has  re- 
corded an  experiment  in  the  tranlplanted  method  upon  ridges 
of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  thofe  uled  for  the  common  turnip, 
and  the  produce  was  found,  after  they  had  fuflained  the  frofts, 
in  the  month  of  March,  without  either  tops  or  tails,  and 
when  perfectly  free  from  dirt,  to  be  thirty-two  tons  on  the 
acre.  Mr.  Daiken  has  ftated  in  the  Nottinghamshire  Report, 
their  advantage  in  the  feeding  of  horfes  for  a  few  acres  to 
have  been  as  high  as  thirty  pounds  the  acre.  And  in  the 
experiments  of  others,  as  detailed  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
port of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfiiire,  they  have  likewife 
been  found  in  common  heavier  than  thofe  of  common  tur- 
nips, though  in  appearance,  from  the  clofenefs  of  their  tex- 
ture, they  did  not  feem  to  equal  them.  This  is,  however, 
only  conjecture,  and  is  quite  at  variance  with  what  has  been 
the  refult  in  other  cafes,  where  actual  weighing  and  mea- 
furing  have  been  had  recourfe  to.  In  common  foils,  and 
the  ordinary  modes  of  cultivation  and  application  of  thele 
crops,  the  quantity  of  produce  on  the  acre  mult  probably 
be  rated  coHfiderably  lower,  as  well  as  their  value  as  food 
for  live-flock. 

On  actually  weighing  a  fquare  perch  of  each  of  thefe 
different  forts  of  turnip  crops  in  the  month  of  November, 
in  1808,  which  were  grown  together  in  the  fame  field, 
on  the  very  fame  kind  of  land,  at  Quarmer  Park,  near 
Lancafler,  under  the  excellent  management  of  Charles  Gib- 
fon,  cfq.  the  refpective  weights  were  found  to  Hand  thus  : 

Cwt  .  4™.  lbs. 
Common  turnip  -         -         -         -         -42   10 

Ruta  baga,  or  Swedifh  turnip       -         -         -427 

Difference         o     o     * 


And  in  this  mode  the  crop  was  very  good,  being  capable 
of  being  fold  in  1806  at  \2l.per  acre  ;  the  turnips  averaging 
about  five  pounds  weight  each,  and  a  large  portion  rifing  as 
high  as  twelve.  The  crop  was  put  in  upon  land  that  had 
prcvioufly  borne  -winter  tares.  And  under  this  management 
the  cidtivator  has  no  doubt  of  raifing  Hill  larger  crops. 

/tfter-culture. — It  is  evident,  that  in  the  after-culture  of 
this  plant,  from  its  advancing  more  (lowly  to  the  hoe,  that 
it  muft  require  greater  attention  to  keep  it  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  than  that  of  the  common  turnip.  The  bufinefs 
of  hoeing,  both  in  the  horfe  and  hand  methods,  mull  there- 
fore be  more  diligently  practifed,  repeating  the  operations 
as  often  as  may  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  keeping  the 
mould  conltantly  well  broken  down,  and  applied  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

And  the  plants  of  the  Swedifh  turnip  are  liable  to  be  af- 


Which  is  a  very  trifling  fuperiority  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  earlincfs  of  the  feafon  for  the  growth 
of  the  latter,  they  would  in  all  probability  foon  exceed  it, 
as  they  are  well  known  to  increafe  in  fize  and  weight  to  a 
confiderable  later  period. 

It  may  be  Hated,  that  this  fort  of  crop  has  been  found  of 
vaft  ufe  in  the  fupport  of  Iheep  and  other  forts  »>f  live-Hock, 
in  the  more  late  winter  and  early  vernal  months,  where  the 
common  turnip  is  liable  to  become  rotten  ;  or  run  up  to 
feed  :  as  being  much  morecafily  prelerved  in  a  found  condi- 
tion, from  its  greater  power  of  refilling  the  effects  of  the 
feafon,  even  when  taken  up,  as  well  as  while  in  the  ground. 
In  fome  fituations,  in  very  fevere  fcafons,  it  is  however 
fomctimes  a  little  injured,  when  left  in  the  ground  through 
the  winter.  Mr.  Clofe  has  however  found,  that  by  having 
the  topa  and  tails  removed  when  they  firft  begin  to  (hoot,  and 

being 
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!i  sing  (tacked,  they  may  be  kept  till  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  later  probably  if  neceffary  ;  but  which  can  rarely  be  the 
cafe.  In  this  manner  an  ufeful  fupply  of  cattle  food  is  pro- 
vided for  that  difficult  and  haraffing  period,  when  turnips 
or  other  limilar  forts  of  food  get  fcarce,  exhausted,  or  un- 
fit for  being  employed,  and  when  the  grafs  is  not  in  a  (late 
to  be  made  ufe  of  by  the  (lock.  On  thefe  accounts  it  is  of 
courfe  of  admirable  advantage  for  the  farmer  to  be  well  pro- 
vided with  crops  of  this  kind,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  live- 
dock,  in  bringing  them  through  the  difficult  months  of 
March,  April,  and  the  early  part  of  May.  Its  application 
has  been  to  almoil  all  forts  of  domeitic  animals  :  with  neat 
cattle,  both  in  fattening,  and  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food, 
it  has  long  been  in  ufe,  it  is  faid,  with  much  greater  effect 
than  the  common  turnip.  It  is  given  after  being  cut  or 
chopped  into  fmall  piece:;  :  when  given  to  milch  cows,  it  is 
found  to  increafe  the  milk  conliderably,  and  render  it  more 
rich,  as  well  as  to  give  it  a  finer  colour  ;  but  we  are  afraid  it 
in  fome  meafure  affects  the  flavour,  though  fom'e  have  denied 
its  having  this  effect. 

And  lheep  iucceed  well  upon  it,  gaining  much  more 
while  upon  it  than  on  the  common  turnip,  but  it  has  been 
objected  to  in  this  application,  from  its  hardnefs  being  fup- 
pofed  to  injure  their  teeth,  when  the  root  is  well  grown  : 
1  his  is,  we  believe,  from  experience  to  be  only  imaginary. 

Alfo,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  in  the  (tore- 
feeding  of  hogs,  it  has  been  found  equal  to  potatoes.  And 
as  a  food  for  labouring  horfes,  it  is  faid  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial, as  rendering  a  fmaller  proportion  of  oats  requifite,  not 
being  of  fo  looivmng  a  quality  as  moil  other  roots.  In  this 
application,  the  roots,  after  being  waffied  and  having  their 
tails  cut  off,  are  put  as  below,  and  cut  or  chopped  into  large 
pieces  by  fome  fort  of  (harp  tool  acting  in  a  high  fort  of 
tub  or  box  for  the  purpoie.  In  fome  of  the  northern 
diitricls  it  is  given  both  in  its  raw  (late,  or  boiled  and  mixed 
with  barley  duff  or  broken  corn.  But  as  the  roots  are  liable 
to  be  greatly  injured  by  expofure  after  being  cut,  for  this 
ufe  as  well  as  that  of  fattening  cattle,  not  more  than  are  ne- 
ceflary for  the  daily  confumption  Ihould  be  prepared  at  a 
time. 

It  may  be  neceflary  as  well  as  advantageous  after  this  ac- 
rount  of  the  culture  and  ufes  of  thefe  turnips,  to  (late  the 
tatts  refpefting  them,  as  they  are  found  in  thofe  dillri£ls 
where  they  are  become  an  article  of  almoft  general  growth. 
In  Hertfordfhire,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
that  diflrict,  thev  have  fo  rapidly  made  their  way,  as  to  be 
found  in  the  ufual  management  of  great  numbers  of  the 
common  farmers  :  no  trivial  proof,  the  writer  fays,  of  their 
obfervation,  knowledge,  and  goodienfe.  He  adds  that  Mr. 
Byde  has  this  year  ( 1804)  25  acres  of  them  ;  a  very  regular 
plant,  promiling  a  great  produce.  He  finds  that  (heep  will 
not  touch  the  common  turnip,  if  they  can  get  at  thefe  ; 
but  thev  are  apt  to  break  their  teeth,  from  the  greater  hard- 
nefs and  folidity  of  the  root.  He  alfo  finds  that  they  do 
not  taint  the  milk  of  cows,  like  the  common  turnip  ;  and 
are  an  ufeful  food  for  horfes.  He  lows  them  from  the  13th 
of  May  to  the  20th  of  June.  When  fown  very  early,  as 
in  May,  thev  are  fo  difficult  to  keep  clean,  that  he  prefers 
June.  Mr.  Byde  reaps  better  crops  of  barley  after  them 
than  after  common  turnips.  And  Mr.  Greg,  at  Weftmill, 
has  25  acres  :  he  has  cultivated  this  crop  for  fome  years, 
and  generally  on  a  large  fcale.  He  manures  for  them  with 
yard-muck,  or  pulverized  rape-cake,  from  fix  to  twenty 
bulhels  an  acre,  according  to  the  foil,  ufually  with  about 
twelve,  and  fows  the  feed  early  in  May.  He  dates  them, 
from  his  experience,  to  be  much  better  than  the  common  tur- 
nips ;  as  they  never  rot,  let  the  weather  be  as  fevere  as  it 


may,  nor  are  they  (tringy,  when  confumed  late  in  the 
fpring.  He  informs  him  that  the  barley  after  them  is  not  fo 
good  as  after  other  turnips  eat  earlier,  but  much  better  than 
when  thofe  turnips  are  confumed  as  late  as  the  Swedifh  ; 
that  they  do  not  colt  more  in  cultivation,  yet  are  of  double 
the  value.  The  farmers  fow  them  very  generally,  fo  that  few 
are  to  be  found  who  fow  none.  Mr.  Wiuington,  at  Broad- 
water, is  a  confiderable  cultivator  of  this  plant.  He  prefers 
them  to  common  turnips,  and  would  fubltitute  them  for  the 
greateit  part  of  that  crop.  He  fows  foon  after  the  fird 
week  in  May  :  for  the  value  in  feeding,  time  of  confump- 
tion, duration,  See.  he  knows  nothing  equally  valuable. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Keate,  at  Hatfield,  is  alfo  conliderably  in 
this  cultivation,  and  with  much  fuccefs  :  he  has  had  crops 
of  them  for  five  years.  His  crop  this  year  amounts  to  five 
acres,  whicli  he  viewed  with  great  pleafure — a  fine  regular 
plant,  very  luxuriant  ;  equally  let  out,  and  quite  clean. 
They  were  well  manured  with  yard-dung,  and  the  land 
ploughed  four  times.  He  fows  in  the  middle  of  June  :  they 
had  been  hoed  at  the  expence  of  leven  (hillings  per  acre  : 
part  of  the  field  had  yielded  a  crop  of  winter  tares.  They 
have  ufually  come  to  a  large  fize  on  Mr.  Keate's  farm.  He 
has  fed  horfes  with  them,  entirely  to  his  fatisfadtion  ;  and 
cuts  the  roots  with  a  verv  Ample,  effective  turnip-flicer  : 
each  horfe  had  a  bulhei  every  day,  with  chaff,  but  no  oats  ; 
they  did  their  work  very  well,  and  became  fat  while  they 
were  eating  this  turnip.  Cows  alfo  do  well  on  it  ;  nor 
doe6  it  give  their  milk  or  butta"  any  talte,  but  increafes 
their  milk  conliderably.  They  are  excellent  alfo  for  fat- 
tening (heep.  The  culture  is  become  very  general  through 
this  county  :  fo  that  there  are  few  farmers  in  it  who  are 
without  a  field  of  this  excellent  plant.  He  likewife  fays 
that  the  marchionefs  of  Salifbury  has  many  acres  in  great 
perfection,  and  finds  them  of  incomparable  ufe.  But 
Mr.  Stephenlon  remarks,  that  their  molt  important  ufe 
is  fo  late  in  the  fpring,  that  it  is  difficult  to  introduce 
them  in  a  regular  courfe,  and  fow  fpring  corn  in  time : 
he  thinks  them  rather  applicable  to  a  few  fields  out  of  a 
regular  rotation  for  fowing  fome  other  crop  than  barley 
or  oats  after  them ;  fuch,  for  inflance,  as  winter  tares. 
He  may  add  buck-wheat  alio.  Cows  do  very  well  on 
Swedifh  turnips  without  hay,  and  give  much  milk  ;  and 
thefe  roots  lalt  longer  for  (heep  in  confumption  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  common  turnips,  but  the  (heep  do  not 
thrive  equally.  Mr.  Deerman,  of  Altwich,  is  a  great  friend 
to  them  ;  but  obferves,  that  they  throw  the  land  out  of 
courfe  :  as  they  are  mod  ufeful  fo  late  in  the  feafon,  that 
(pring  corn  cannot  be  fown  after  them,  he  thinks  the  bed 
way  is  to  fow  common  turnips  for  the  next  crop,  by  which 
means  alfo  the  land  would  be  brought  into  remarkably  high 
order.  Mr.  Marfh,  his  neighbour,  makes  the  fame  obferva- 
tion, but  has,  however,  always  fown  fpring  corn  after 
them. 

On  this  fubject  it  is  further  dated,  that  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Sandridgbury,  has  cultivated  them  eight  or  nine  years  with 
great  fuccefs  ;  having  generally  from  20  to  25  acres  annually. 
He  fows  the  laft  week  in  May,  and  finds  no  difficulty  with 
the  fucceeding  crop,  which  is  always  barley,  and  as  good 
as  any,  and  often  the  belt  on  his  farm.  He  has  eat  them  fo 
late  as  the  6th  of  May.  Mr.  Cotton,  at  Hempdead,  culti- 
vates, and  has  the  highed  opinion  of  them  ;  and  has  only 
one  objection  to  them,  their  flow  growth,  which  retards 
their  hoeing.  His  corn  grown  after  them  is  good.  Mr. 
Pickford,  at  Market-itreet,  lias  30  acres  this  year,  a  beau- 
tiful regular  crop.  He  has  from  experience  a  great  opinion 
of  them,  when  applied  to  the  fatting  of  oxen  and  fheep,  and 
to  the  feeding  of  hogs  ;  in  which  lalt  application  he  thinks 
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them  fuperior  to  potatoes.     He  faw  above  500  hogs  on  his 
farm.     On  finding  thefe  roots  fo  profitable,  he  grew  no 
more    potatoes.       But    Mr.   Chapman,  of  Hitchin,    is   of 
opinion  that  this  root  demands  a  richer  and  flronger  foil  than 
the  chalks  and  loams  about  Hitchin  ;  for  they  have  been 
cultivated   fome  years,  dunged  for,    and    twice   hoed,  but 
the  fuccefs  has    not  been  great.     The  farmers  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  them.     And  Mr.  Hale,  of  King's  Walden, 
has  cultivated  them  four  years  ;  he  fows  them  the  latter  end 
of  Mav  broad-call ;  hoes  them  twice  always,  picks  charlock 
by  hand,  and  ufes  all  for  fheep  and  lambs  :  they  have  been 
very  valuable  indeed.      In  the  fpringof  1800,  he  could  have 
fold   the  crop,  eight  acres,   at  10/.  per  acre.      In    the  be- 
ginning of  March,  common  turnips   being  over,  200  fheep 
and  200  lambs,  and  140  other   fheep,  were  kept   on   them 
near  feven  weeks.     The  fame  field  was  to   have  been  fown 
with    barley,    and  ploughed  twice,    but  being   late,    was 
fown    with    Swedifh    turnips    again,  and    the   crop,    with- 
out manure,  except  two  cart-loads  of  pigeons'  dung,  was 
in  every  refpect  as  good  as  the  other.     This  year  the  land 
was  ploughed  once,  and  fown  with  white  oats,  and  the  crop 
was  equal  to  full  eight  quarters  per  acre.      Laft  year  he  had 
fifteen  acres,  and  this  year  eleven,  of  this  root.    Mr.  Roberts, 
the  (leward,  who   has    a   farm  himfelf,  lias   nine  acres  this 
year,  and  intends  never  to  be  without  them  ;  being  perfectly 
convinced  that  they  are  a  moft  ufeful  crop.     The  writer  has 
not   feen  many   finer  crops  than   Mr.  Hale's,    and  all  the 
parts  of  a   full  yellow  colour.      Lord  Clarendon  has  five  or 
fix  acres  every   year,  and   finds  them  of  capital  life.     His 
lordfhip  fows  in  May,  on  land,  upon  which,  in  autumn,  the 
dung  was  ploughed  in,  as  he  thinks  it  very  eflential  for  this 
crop  ;  he  ftirs  the  land  in  April,  and  ploughs  it  in  May  for 
fowing  :   he  fows  three  pounds  per  acre  :   they  are  hand-hoed 
twice  :  he   firft  ufes   them  in  the  beginning  of  March  :  he 
did  not  eat  them  laft  year  until  the  24th  of  April,  and  had 
a  large  barley  crop    after  them.      They   run   very  much 
to  top,  more  than  common  turnips,  and  if  his  lordfhip  had 
none,  he  would  buy  them  for  the  fpring  at  a  much  greater 
price  than  common.      He  feeds  firft  with  ewes  and  lambs, 
and  then   flore  fheep  follow  and   eat  clean.     Good  barley 
always  grows  after  them.     He  has  only  gravels  to  fow  them 
on.     Mr.  Parker,  at  Munden,  has  alfo  cultivated  them  four 
years :  he  has  twenty  acres  this  year,  and  had   fixteen   laft 
year ;   and  as  many  the    year   before.     The  yellow-ffefhed 
turnip  is   much   the   beft.     He   fows  in   May,    hand-hoes 
twice,  and  has  always  very  good  crops.     He  feeds  them  on 
the  land  with  fheep  ;  and  draws  them  for  horfes,  for  which 
ftock  they  are   very  ufeful  :   he  ufes  them  alfo  for  beafts  of 
all  forts  ;  they  are  of  prodigious  utility  in  point  of  duration, 
and  excellent,    late  in    the    fpring,    for    ftraw-fed  beafts. 
He  grows  as  good  fpring  corn  after  them  as  after  common 
turnips  ;  but  manures  for  them  rather  higher  than  for  other 
forts.     They  are  beft  on  loamy  land ;  do  well  on  good  gravel ; 
but,  on  very  fl'.arp  gravel,  they  fhould  not  be  fown.     His 
twenty-acred  field  this  year,  for  fuch  an  extent,  is  the  fineft 
crop  that  the  writer  ever  faw,  the  eatl  of  Winchelfea's  at 
Burley  alone  excepted ;  yet  this  crop  is  from  the  fecond  fowing 
in  June.     Mr.  Calvert,  at  Albury,  has  had  them  four  years; 
has  now  feven  or  eight  acres  :  he  fows  them  at   the  end  of 
May  ;  and  finds  that  there  is  not  any  thing  fo  good  for  every 
animal  for  which  he  has  tried  them.     He  once  gave  a  few  to 
fome  fattening  wethers  that  were  at  common  turnips,  ;md 
after  eating  them,  they  would  not  take  again  to  the  common 
turnips  without  much  ftarving.     He  has  had  Swedifh  turnips 
and  common  turnips  on  each  fide  of  them  in  the  fame  field, 
and  fheep  turned  into  the  field  would  not  tough  the  common 
turnip,  but  feized  on  the  Swedifh  immediately.     The  yellow- 
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flefhed  is  much  luperior  to  the  white  ;  and  the  rough-coated 
to  the  fmooth  fkins.  His  prcfent  plan  is,  to  affign  two 
fields,  well  iituated  for  the  cattle  and  fheep,  and  to  have 
one  every  year  under  the  Swedifh,  and  the  other  in  common 
turnips,  to  follow  each  other,  by  which  means  no  inconve- 
nience will  refult  from  not  getting  the  Swedifh  off  in  time 
for  barley.  But  Mr.  Hill,  of  Whittle,  thinks  they  injure 
the  land  by  late  keeping  and  running  to  feed.  However, 
Mr.  Fofter,  of  Royfton,  has  a  high  opinion  of  them  ;  and 
obferves  that  they  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  a  chalky  dirtrict, 
where  turnips  nitijlbe  fed  very  early,  or  the  barley  crop  loft  ; 
Swedifh  then  come  in  when  moft  wanted. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  writer  concludes  on  thefe  ftatements, 
that  the  plant,  where  the  foil  is  not  fufficiently  rich,  may  pro- 
bably give  way  ;  but  as  to  the  more  common  objection  of 
fome,  that  barley  cannot  follow,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  fuc- 
cefs with  which  fo  many  others  fow  that  grain,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  right  fyltem,  where  the  objection  has  really 
fome  foundation,  is  hinted  at  in  the  preceding  notes  :  com- 
mon turnip*,  winter  tares,  or  buck-wheat,  may  properly 
fucceed  ;  and  this  double  fallow  can  fcarcely  fail  of  anfwer- 
ing  in  the  uncommon  degree  of  cleannef6,  which  muft  be 
the  confequence.  Another  plan  is,  to  draw  fuch  as  would 
remain  too  late,  and  drew  them  on  grafs  for  cattle  or  fheep. 
The  obje&ion  is,  therefore,  in  any  cafe  ealily  remedied. 
And  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Norfolk,  it  is  ftated  that 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Harpley,  hascultivated  them  for  fome  years 
with  great  fuccefs,  generally  has  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres 
annually  ;  feeds  them  off  with  fheep  and  bullocks,  and  can 
depend  on  them  when  common  turnips  are  all  rotten.  This 
crop  in  1800,  notwithltanding  the  drought,  was  very  fine. 
And  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  has  thirty  acres  this  year, 
has  cultivated  them  for  feveral  years  with  the  greateft  fuccefs, 
and  efteems  them  as  a  very  valuable  acquifition.  Mr.  Syble, 
of  South  Walfham,  had  laft  year  a  crop  of  thefe  roots,  whi.h 
came  to  a  good  fize,  but  they  were  fo  hard  that  no  ftock 
which  he  tried  liked  them.  But  Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Burn- 
ham,  had  a  field  of  them  of  great  ufe  in  the  fpring  ;  this  year 
he  has  ten  acres. 

It  may  be  remarked,  upon  the  whole,  that  as  the  objec- 
tions to  this  root,  on  the  fcore  of  its  being  difficult  to 
take  up,  and  of  its  hurtful  and  inconvenient  effedts  in  re- 
maining upon  the  land  to  fo  late  a  period,  feem  not  well 
founded,  or  to  be  capable  of  being  readily  obviated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  muft  be  found  of  great  advan- 
tage on  moft  farms  where  much  live-ftock  is  kept,  as  a  food 
to  fucceed  that  of  the  common  turnip  late  in  the  fpring,  when 
fcarcely  any  other  forts  are  to  be  had  in  plenty  for  the  feed- 
ing of  live-ftock. 

In  fome  other  diftridts  they  are  alfo  cultivated  to  confidcr- 
able  extent,  and  with  much  fuccefs  and  advantage,  as  in  thofe 
of  Oxfordfliirc,  Eflex,  &c.  :  their  introduction  is  likewife 
attempting  in  many  others,  where  their  utility  and  value  arc 
beginning  to  be  known.  In  the  firft  of  the  above  counties, 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  cultivates  them  largely,  has  a  great 
opinion  of  them  as  a  refourcc,  when  nothing  elfe  is  to  be 
had,  particularly  as  a  fpring  feed  :  though  they  lofe  thciv 
leaves  in  the  winter,  what  they  produce  in  the  fpring  is  very 
great.  As  good  barley  is  got  after  them,  in  his  manage- 
ment, as  after  common  turnips,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to 
draw  the  ground  rather  more  :  it  is  not  known  what  could 
be  done  without  them.  Mr.  James  Payne  alfo  grows  them 
largely,  and  has  the  higheft  opinion  of  their  utility.  They 
are  found  by  him  to  be  the  moft  profitable  of  all  ways,  when 
applied  in  the  fattening  of  young  pigs  called  porkers ; 
which  fhould  run  about  as  ufual  during  the  time  of  their 
becoming  fat,  only  having  a",  much  of  this  kind  of  food  a 
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they  can  eat.  Nine  porkers  fed  in  this  way  paid  each  fix- 
pence  in  the  day,  for  fix  weeks  together  ;  which  is  a  remark- 
able fad,  and  highly  valuable  for  the  cultivators  of  this 
root  to  be  acquainted  with.  Others  have  had  equally  great 
fuccefs  in  the  fame  way  of  ufing  this  root.  Mr.  Salmon  like- 
wife  cultivates  this  root  with  much  fuccefs,  putting  in  the 
crops  of  it  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  early  in  the  follow- 
ing month  :  ufes  his  own  feed,  which  produces  roots  which 
are  fingle  with  yellow-coloured  ilefh,  and  quite  round  in 
form :  three  hoeings  are  given  in  raifing  them.  They  are 
applied  as  food  for  calves,  fheep,  caws,  and  pigs,  being  ex- 
tremely ufeful  in  each  of  fuch  modes  :  the  pigs,  however, 
have  only  the  hulls,  after  other  cattle.  They  are  made  ufe 
of  to  the  end  of  April,  when  fpring  wheat  is  fown  on  the 
fame  land  after  them,  and  as  good  crops  are  procured  as  after 
any  other  fort  of  crop.  They  are  fuppofed  to  produce  fo 
much  fertility,  by  the  abundant  dock  which  they  keep,  that 
barley,  if  fown  after  them,  would  be  all  ftraw. 

In  fadl,  the  farmers  of  this  didrift  are  dated  to  feel  a 
thorough  conviftion  of  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
them,  and  to  be  well  informed  of  the  beft  modes  of  apply- 
ing them  in  their  confumption.  Their  ufe  in  feeding  fheep 
is  well  understood,  and  great  reliance  is  placed  on  them  as  a 
late  feed  in  difficult  fpring  feafons.  The  improved  practice 
of  giving  them  fliced  in  troughs  to  penned  fheep,  is  highly 
worthy  of  the  farmer's  attention  ;  and  their  application  in 
the  fattening  of  oxen,  from  ftores  laid  up  and  preferved  for 
that  purpofe,  is  of  great  importance,  and  highly  deferves  to 
be  imitated  by  different  other  districts.  And  the  difcovery 
which  has  been  made  of  the  young  pigs  termed  porkers 
being  moil  profitably  fattened  upon  them,  is  alone  of  very 
great  confideration  :  but  it  requires  to  be  further  and  more 
fully  afcertained,  by  a  fet  of  experiments  initituted  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  purpofe  ;  as,  (liquid  the  fame  fadl  turn  out 
to  be  well  eftablifhed,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  upon  foils 
fuperior  in  fertility  to  the  red  fand  lands  in  the  north  of  this 
diftridt,  it  would  be  a  moll  valuable  difcovery  indeed  to  the 
farming  interefts  of  the  whole  country. 

The  practical  circumilance  of  fowing  winter  tares  upon  a 
rich  and  full  manuring,  eating  them  off  upon  the  land,  and 
then  immediately  putting  in  a  crop  of  this  fort,  is  likewife 
fuppofed  a  method  of  cultivation  which  can  fcarcely  be  ex- 
ceeded, on  fuch  foils  as  are  of  a  good  quality.  The  faft  of 
the  barley  crops  after  this  root  being  found  full  as  good  as 
thofe  after  common  turnips,  alfo  deferves  to  be  attended  to  ; 
as  the  cultivators  who  maintain  it  are  perfectly  aware,  that 
roots,  (landing  in  the  ground  late  in  the  fpring,  mud  necef- 
farily  tend  to  draw  the  land  more  than  if  they  were  con- 
fumed  at  an  earlier  period  ;  but  this  circumilance  is  found 
to  be  compenfated  by  the  fheep,  or  other  flock,  remaining 
fo  much  longer  upon  the  ground. 

In  cafes  where  this  fort  of  crop  is  removed  from  the  field, 
there  is  no  more  objection  on  that  account  than  in  the  cafe 
of  common  turnips ;  but  it  may  be  done  with  the  very  fu- 
perior advantage,  that  this  root  can  be  kept  in  any  method 
with  perfect  fafety,  which  is  well  known  cannot  be  done 
with  common  turnips. 

And  in  the  latter  of  the  above  counties,  the  farmers  find 
them  equally  valuable  and  ufeful  in  feeding  and  fattening 
different  forts  of  live-llock.  By  fome  they  are  thought  to 
be  uncommonly  ufeful,  and  to  feed  flock  in  a  manner  which 
Jhews  their  quality  to  be  very  rich  in  nourifhment.  But 
when  kept  late,  fpring  tares,  it  is  thought,  fhould  be  fown 
after  them,  as  barley  is  hazardous ;  and  others  find  them 
much  better  for  fattening  fheep  and  bullocks  than  common 
turnips.  They  are  the  grand  flaple  article  for  the  latter 
purpofe,  in  fome  inftances ;  one  buihel  of  them  being  found 


worth  three  of  common  turnips,  in  fuch  an  application. 
The  beads  and  hogs,  which  have  once  tailed  them,  refute 
other  turnips  afterwards.  Eight  or  nine  quarters  of  barley 
are  taken  from  the  acre,  in  fome  cafes,  after  this  root ;  but 
the  manuring  for  it  was  large.  The  leaves  of  the  crops 
have  fometimes  been  fed  off  in  the  autumn,  which  did  not 
in  the  lead  hurt  them  ;  and  though  the  fheep  ate  into  fome 
of  the  roots,  the  froft  had  no  other  effect  than  to  cover  the 
wound  with  a  thin  (kin  of  putrefcence,  leaving  the  red  of 
the  root  perfectly  found.  Half  the  crop  has  been  drawn 
for  horfes,  which  areiound  to  be  very  fond  of  them;  and 
they  were  afcertained  to  be  nearly  as  ufeful  as  carrots  in  this 
application.  They  are  alfo  excellent  for  feeding  and  rearing 
young  calves.  The  befl  crops  here  feem  to  be  raifed  by- 
full  manuring,  efpecially  with  long,  frefh,  unflirred  dung 
from  the  farm-yard. 

This  root  is  likewfife  beginning  to  be  efleemed,  and  a 
favourite  with  fome  farmers,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  where 
it  is  found  to  have  feveral  advantages  over  the  common 
turnip,  efpecially  thofe  of  refilting  the  fevered  frolls,  and 
of  being  as  good  and  fit  for  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  as  the  other  kind  is  at  the  end  of  the  old  one,  and  thus 
forming  a  link  in  the  fucceffion  of  feed  for  live-flock,  and 
faving  the  expence  of  hay  and  other  articles.  From  its 
fweetnefs,  fuperior  firmnefs,  and  more  nutritious  juicy  qua- 
lity, it  is  found  more  quick  in  its  fattening  properties  ;  but 
from  its  more  flow  growth,  it  is  fuppofed  to  exhaull  the  land 
to  a  greater  degree  :  yet,  where  there  are  rich,  deep,  loamy 
foils,  it  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  preference,  on  thefe 
and  many  other  accounts. 

In  Devonfhire,  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Exter,  the  relative 
produce  between  the  tranfplanted  root  of  this  kind  and  the 
Norfolk  green  turnip,  under  precifely  the  fame  circum- 
dances  as  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  land,  is  dated 
by  Mr.  Vancouver  as  628  to  851  ;  giving  a  mod  decided 
preference  to  the  former,  after  amply  defraying  the  addi- 
tional expence  of  tranfplanting. 

Ruta  Muharia,  in  Botany,  Wall  Rue,  a  common 
little  European  Fern,  fo  called  from  its  general  place  of 
growth,  and  the  refemblance  of  its  deep  glaucous  green 
fronds,  to  the  leaves  of  Rue.  See  Ruta,  and  Asplexium, 
fpecies  2 1 . 

RUTACEjE,  fo  named  from  the  genus  Ruta,  which 
is  one  of  the  tribe,  is  a  natural  order  of  plants,  the 
8 1  (I  in  the  fydem  of  Juffieu,  or  the  2 id  of  his  13th 
clafs.  The  charafters  of  this  important  clafs  are  given 
under  Gerania.  Of  the  order  now  before  us,  Juffieu 
mud  be  confidered  as  the  founder.  We  (hall,  therefore, 
exhibit  his  own  view  of  it,  though  that  view  is  very  incom- 
plete, and  capable  of  being  much  improved  and  elucidated 
by  recent  difcoveries. 

Calyx  of  one  leaf,  often  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals 
moflly  five,  alternate  with  the  fegments  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  definite,  diftinft,  generally  ten,  alternately  «>ppo- 
fite  to  the  petals  and  to  the  calyx.  Germen  fimple  ;  llyle 
folitary ;  digma  fimple,  or  rarely  divided.  Fruit  either  of 
many  cells,  or  many  capfules,  the  cells  or  capfules  modly 
five,  each  containing  one  or  more  feeds,  inferted  into  the 
inner  angle.  Corculum  flat,  in  a  flefhy  albumen.  Stem  either 
herbaceous  or  fhrubby,  rarely  arboreous.  Leaves  in  fome 
alternate,  naked ;  in  others  accompanied  by  Jl'ipulas,  in 
which  cafe  they  are  mod  ufually  oppofite.  Flowers  either 
axillary  or  terminal. 

Sect.  I.  Leaves  with  Jl'ipulas,  and  mo/l/y  oppofite. 

This  feftion  confitts  of  Tribulus,  Fagonia,  Zygopbyllum, 
and  Gua'iacum,  all  Linnasan  genera. 

Se£l.  2.  Leaves  alternate,  without  Jl'ipulas. 

1  Ruta, 
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Rut  a,  Peranum,  and  DiSamnus. 
Sect.  3.   Genera  akin  to  the  Rutactm. 

Alelianthus,  Diojma,  Empleurum  of  Solandcr,  and  Aruba 
of  Aublet. 

The  author  oblerves  that  the  plants  of  the  firit  lection  are 
molt  akin  to  his  Gcrania,  but  differ  from  that  order  in  hav- 
ing a  fieihy  albumen  and  a  ilraight  eorculum.  Their  habit  is 
more  like  CaJJia,  and  its  allies,  among  the  leguminous  fa- 
mily, which  have  likewife  abruptly  pinnated  leaves,  at- 
tended by  ilipulas,  as  well  as  ten  Itamens  with  one  ltyle  ; 
but  thefe  Rutatet  differ  in  having  oppofite  leaves,  a  fruit  of 
many  cells,  and  especially  llamens  inferted  into  the  re- 
ceptacle, beneath  the  germen.  He  inquires  whether  (Juajfia, 
ThryaUis,  Trigotiia,  &c.  be  akin  to  them  ?  Alfo  whether 
his  two  lections  are  with  propriety  combined  together,  and 
whether  they  ought  not  rather  to  conititute  different  orders, 
diftinguiflied  by  the  fruit  ?  However  this  may  be,  he  adds, 
the  Rutaces  are  diitinguifhed,  by  the  definite  number  of 
their  Itamens,  from  both  Tdiacet  and  Cifli,  while  the  alter- 
nate iituation  of  thofe  organs  with  refpect  to  the  corolla, 
dilhnguilhes  this  order  from  the  Berberides. 

The  true  idea  of  the  order  before  us  muft  be  taken  from 
Juflicu's  fecond  feCtion,  compofed  of  Ruta,  Peganum,  and 
DiSamnus,  to  which  are.,  molt  indubitably,  to  be  added 
from  his  third,  Diojma  and  Empleurum ;  but  fcarcely  the 
Aruba  of  Aublet,  and  certainly  not  Melianthus.  The  dif- 
coveries  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  have  made  botanilts  ac- 
quainted with  many  new  genera  of  this  tribe.  (See  Phe- 
balium,  Corr/EA,  Crowea,  Eiuostemon,  and  Mei.i- 
cope.  )  Tetratheca,  however,  is  erroneoully  mentioned, 
under  the  hit  article,  as  belonging  to  the  fame  family.  We 
have  always  been  inclined  to  refer  Oxalis  to  it,  (fee  that 
article,)  rather  than  to  the  Gerania,  on  account  of  the 
elaltic  arilius  of  its  feeds,  fo  analogous  to  what  occurs  in 
many  Rutacea  ;  at  leaft  Oxalis  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  orders. 

The  Rutacede  are  nearly  all  fhr:bby  ;  their  leaves  without 
flipulas,  coriaceous,  or  flightly  flefhy,  moltly  fmooth,  full 
of  refinous  dots  (trongly  fcented,  fometimes  acid  ;  ufually 
alternate  and  fimple ;  in  fome  inltances  oppofite,  whorled, 
or  compound.  Flower-Jlalks  moltly  axillary,  either  fimple, 
aggregate,  or  forked.  Calyx  in  four  or  five  deep  fegments. 
Petals  four  or  five.  Stamens  almolt  always  twice  as  many  as 
the  petals  ;  their  filaments  often  peculiar  in  ftructure,  with 
fome  fort  of  appendages ;  the  anthers  not  always  terminal, 
fometimes  fupported  on  a  partial  flalk.  Style  fimple,  con- 
nected with  the  inner  angle  of  each  cell  of  the  germen,  either 
at  the  fummit  or  bafe.  Capfule  of  four  or  five  cells,  each 
lined  with  a  membranous  or  horny,  more  or  lefs  elaftic, 
tunic,  ferving  to  fcatter  the  feeds.  Moft  of  the  flowers  are 
regular,  DiUamnus  being  perhaps  the  only  exception.  It 
is  an  obfervation  of  our  learned  friend  Mr.  Correa,  that 
every  natural  order  feems  to  afford  one  genus,  at  leaft,  with 
an  irregular  flower. 

Our  Zieria,  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  4.  216,  belongs  to 
this  order,  and  we  truft  will  appear,  in  its  proper  place, 
hereafter.  So  likewife  does  Boronia,  which,  having  been 
accidentally  omitted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  in  vol.  v. 
we  (hall  here  defcribc. 

Boronia  was  fo  named,  by  the  writer  of  the  prefent  ar- 
ticle, in  memory  of  his  faithful  fervant  and  friend  Francis 
Borone,  born  at  Milan,  April  6,  1769,  who  devoted  him- 
felf  to  botany  with  an  ardour,  which  his  Angular  turn  for 
obfervation,  and  acutenefs  of  difcrimination,  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  technical  characters  of  plants,  promifed  to  render 
eminently  advantageous  to  the  fcience.  This  ardour  in- 
duced him  to  vifit  Sierra  Leone,  as  alii  it  ant  to  Dr.  Adam 


Afielius,  with  whom  he  returned,  rich  in  dilcoveriei  and 
information,  in  the  autumn  of  1793.  ^'ie  ntx*  vear  ne  at_ 
teaded  the  late  profeffor  Sibthorp  to  Greece,  and  unfor- 
tunately  died,  by  an  accidental  fall,  at  Athens,  in  October, 
1794. — Sm.  Tracts,  287.  Poiret  in  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  8. 
503..  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  348 — Clafs  and  order,  Oc- 
tandria  Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.   Rntacea,  .lull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  four  deep,  equal 
legments,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four,  equal,  alternate 
with  the  calyx  and  much  longer,  leflilf,  withering.  Nec- 
tary a  glandular  ring,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  germen. 
Stam.  Filaments  eight,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle,  alternately  oppofite  to  the  petals  and 
calyx,  flat,  tapering,  fringed,  terminating  varioufly,  four 
of  them  a  little  the  ihorteit  ;  anthers  of  two  cells,  roundifh, 
incumbent,  inferted  on  the  infide  below  the  fummit  of  each 
filament,  pift.  Germen  luperior,  Handing  on  the  neftary, 
conical,  with  four  furrows :  (lyle  vertical,  fhort ;  (ligma 
roundifh,  fmooth,  with  four  notches.  Peric.  Capfule  of 
four  dillindt  lobes,  foon  feparating,  compreffed,  each  of  one 
cell,  and  two  equal  valves,  lined  with  a  bivalve  elaftic  tunic. 
Seeds  one  or  two,  oblong,  compreffed,  fmooth,  polifhed. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  in  tour  deep  fegments.  Petals  four. 
Anthers  ftalked,  below  the  fummit  of  the  filaments.  Style 
terminal,  very  fhort.  Stigma  capitate.  Capfule  of  four 
compreffed  lobes.      Seeds  with  an  elaftic  tunic. 

Sett.  1.   Leaves  compound. 

1.  B.  pinnata.  Hawthorn-fcented  Boronia.  Sm.  Tr. 
290.  t.  4.  Ait.  n.  1.  Andr.  Repol.  t.  58.  Venten. 
Malmaif.  t.  38.  Poiret  n.  4.  —  Leaves  pinnate,  entire, 
fmooth.  Flower-ltalks  axillary,  forked.  Filaments  obtufe 
and  glandular  at  the  fummit. — Found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  .Tackfon,  New  South  Wales.  Firit  railed  in  Eng- 
land by  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  in  1794.  It  proves  a 
favourite,  but  not  common,  green-houfe  fhrub,  flowering 
throughout  the  fpring,  and  much  admired  for  the  beauty 
as  well  as  fcent  of  its  flowers,  which  lait  refembles  haw- 
thorn, approaching  to  Heliotropium  pcruvianum.  The  plant 
is  fmooth,  fhrubby,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  many 
roundifh,  reddifh,  leafy  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  rarely 
three  together,  without  Jlipidas,  of  from  three  to  five  pair 
of  feflile,  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire  leaflets;  the  terminal 
one  rather  fmaller  than  the  reft ;  the  common  flalk  jointed, 
channelled,  (lightly  winged,  fmooth.  Panicles  axillary, 
forked,  fmooth,  with  fquare  (talks,  fwelling  upward. 
BraSeas  fmall,  thick,  oppofite,  acute.  Calyx  reddifh. 
Corolla  of  a  delicate  pink.  Filaments  fringed  with  white 
woolly  hairs  to  the  very  top,  which  terminates  in  a  blunt 
glandular  body,  fometimes  flightly  hairy  alfo,  rifing  above 
the  anther,    whofe   flalk   is  curved  downwards,    over    the 

Jligma.  Germen  fmall,  with  a  hairy  Jlyle.  Seeds  folitary, 
black,  in  a  white,  polifhed,  rigid,  elallic  tunic.  The  dried 
petals  retain  fomewhat  of  an  acid  tafle. 

2.  B.  alata.  Wing-ftalked  Boronia.  Sm.  Tranf.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  283.  —  Leaves  pinnate,  crenate  ;  their 
common  (talk  hairy.  Flower-ftalks  forked.  Filaments 
obtufe.  Anthers  nearly  terminal.  —  Gathered  by  Mr. 
Menzies,  at  King  George's  found,  on  the  weft  coafl  of 
New  Holland.  Rather  larger,  and  more  handfome,  than 
even  the  preceding.  The  branches  are  hairy,  as  well  as  the 
under  fide  of  the  common  footjlalks,  efpecially  at  their  joints. 
Thele  (talks  have  alfo  a  more  dilated  wing,  refembling  Fa- 
gara  in  that  refpect.  Leaflets,  moftly  five  pair,  broad,  el- 
hptical,  revolute,  and  crenate,  with  a  hairy  rib  beneath. 
Panicles  axillary,  but  all  crowded  about  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  hairy,  with  fringed  Iracleas.  Flowers  larger  than 
in  B.  pinnata ;  their  dried  petals  with  an  opaque  whitenefs 
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on  the  upper  fide,  reddilh-brown  beneath.  Filaments  fringed 
all  the  way  up,  each  terminating  in  a  round  knob,  nearly 
on  the  top  of  which  Hands  the  capillary  flalk  bearing  the 
anther. 

3.  B.  plhfa.  Hairy  Boronia.  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1. 
97.  t.  124.  Poiret  n.  1.  —  Leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  linear- 
lanceolate,  hairy,  entire.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary,  and 
terminal,  on  ftalks  longer  than  the  leaves. — Native  of  the 
cape  of  Van  Diemen.  Labi/lardiere-  A  fmaller  fhrub  than 
the  two  preceding,  being  only  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches 
high.  Leaflets  from  five  to  eleven,  fmall  and  narrow,  each 
about  half  an  inch  long ;  their  ftalks  jointed,  not  winged. 
Flowers  erett,  about  half  the  fize  of  B.  pinnata,  folitary,  on 
fimple  ftalks,  bearing  two  pair  of  awl-fhaped  braHeas.  Fila- 
ments fringed,  each  with  a  round  hairy  head,  beneath  which 
the  capillary  footltalk  of  the  anther  is  inferted. 

4.  B.  tetrandra.  Tetrandrons  Boronia.  Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  98.  t.  125.  Poiret  n.  2.  —  Leaves  pinnate; 
leaflets  obtufe,  fmooth.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary,  on  fhort 
recurved  ftalks.  Four  of  the  (tamens  awl-fhaped,  without 
anthers. —  Gathered  by  the  fame  botanilt  in  Lewin's  land, 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland.  This  fhrub  is  a  cubit 
high  and  hairy,  except  the  leaflets,  which  are  of  a  very  nar- 
row obovate  figure,  obtufe  and  entire,  about  the  fize  and 
number  of  the  lalt.  Flowers  drooping,  on  fhort  axillary 
italks.  Four  of  the  Jilaments,  oppofite  to  the  petals,  are 
fomewhat  club-lhaped,  and  bear  the  anthers  on  ftalks  below 
the  fummit ;  the  re  11,  oppofite  to  the  calyx,  are  awl-fhaped, 
rather  longer,  dcftitute  of  anthers  or  their  llalks. 

Sett.  2.   Leaves  Jimple. 

5.  B.  ferrulata.  Rofe-fcented  Boronia.  Sm.  Tr.  292. 
t.  5. — Leaves  rhomboid,  acute ;  unequally  lerrated  in  the 
upper  part.  Flower-ftalks  aggregate,  terminal.  Fila- 
ments heart-fhaped  and  hifpid  at  the  fummit. — Gathered 
near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  by  John  White, 
MD.,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  fpecimens  and  coloured 
drawings.  A  very  elegant,  fmooth,  much  bvmchedjhrub, 
four  feet  high,  not  yet  introduced  into  our  green-houfes, 
though  few  can  be  more  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  leaves 
are  oppofite,  numerous,  rather  crowded,  hardly  an  inch 
long,  fomewhat  oblique,  entire,  and  tapering  towards  the 
bafe,  fharply  ferrated  or  toothed  above  ;  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  minutely  dotted,  with  fcarcely  any  traces  of  ribs  or 
veins ;  their  colour  often  purplifh  ;  their  flavour  approach- 
ing to  that  of  turpentine.  Flowers  of  a  beautiful  red,  many 
together,  in  terminal  corymbole  clufters  ;  their  fize  rather 
exceeding  that  of  the  firfl  fpecies,  and  their  fcent  faid  to  re- 
femble  the  fragrance  of  a  rofe.  The  Jilaments  are  red, 
fringed  with  pale  hairs  chiefly  at  the  bafe,  each  terminating 
in  a  globular,  emarginate  knob,  covered  with  white  pro- 
miuent  hairs,  and  largelt  in  the  four  longer  ftamens.  The 
anthers  Hand,  each  on  a  deflexed  flalk,  below  this  knob. 
Style  very  fliort.     Seeds  two  in  each  elaflic  tunic. 

6.  B.  crenulata.  Small-leaved  notched  Boronia.  Sm. 
Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  284. — Leaves  obovate,  with  a 
fmall  point,  finely  crenate.  Stalks  fingle-flowered,  axil- 
lary, and  terminal.     Filaments  obtufe  and  glandular  at  the 

fummit Gathered   at    King    George's    found,    by   Mr. 

Menzies,  with  the  fecond  fpecies.  This  appears  at  firfl 
like  a  flender  delicate  variety  of  the  ferrulata,  the  leaves 
being  about  one-third  the  fize  of  that  fpecies  ;  but  they  are 
obovate,    minutely   crenate,    not    fharpiy    toothed.      The 

flowers  efTentially  differ,  being  much  fmaller,  axillary,  as 
well  as  terminal,  and  all  folitary,  on  bradeated  angular 

Jlalks,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  fringed.  Filaments 
denfely  fringed  throughout,  obtufe,  but  not  inverfely  heart- 
fhaped,  at  the  top,  neither  are  they  briftly,  though  glan- 
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dular,  there  ;  below  the  fummit  they  are  tumid  and  in* 
flexed  ;  and  the  footflalks  of  the  anthers  are  nearly  ter- 
minal. 

7.  B.  denticulata.  Narrow-leaved  toothed  Boronia.  Sm. 
Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  284. — Leaves  linear,  toothed. 
Flower-ilalks  corymbofe.  Filaments  obtufe  and  glandular 
at  the  fummit. — Found  by  Mr.  Menzies  with  the  lad.  A 
branched,  fmooth,  ereft  fhrub,  with  longer,  and  much 
narrower,  leaves  than  in  a»iy  othep  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  their  margins  regularly,  and  rather  llrongly,  but 
obtufely^  toothed  ;  their  bafe  tapering  down  into  a  fort  of 

fcotjlalh.  Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  fmooth  corymbs, 
with  fmall  deciduous  braSeas.  Calyx  fmooth.  Petals  of  a 
pale  rofe-colour,  with  a  dark  red  rib,  their  fize  not  much 
above  half  th.it  of  the  B.  pinnata.  Filaments  but  (lightly 
fringed,  their  fummits  obtule  and  glandular,  but  not  hairy. 
Anthers  on  lateral  horizontal  ftalks. 

8.  B.  parviflora.  Pale-flowered  Boronia.  Sm.  Tr.  295. 
t.  6. — Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  obfeurely  crenate.  Stalks 
aggregate,  terminal,  fingle-flowered.  Filaments  oblong 
and  glandular  at  the  fummit. — Gathered  near  Port  Jackfon, 
by  Dr.  White,  who  fent  us  fpecimens  and  drawings  in  1795. 
A  fmooth  ereft  fhrub,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  molt 
branched  and  leafy  at  the  top.  Leaves  obovate,  or  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  oppofite,  as  in  all  the  preceding  fpecies  of  the 
prefent  feClion,  hardly  an  inch  long,  (lightly  crenate,  chiefly 
towards  the  end,  fmooth  dotted,  veinlefs,  a  little  aromatic. 
Flower-Jlalks  fmooth,  fimple,  club-fhaped,  three  together 
at  the  iummit  of  each  branch,  with  two  axillary  ones  occa- 
fionally  from  the  adjoining  pair  of  leaves.  Sometimes  one 
or  two  leafy  branches  are  extended  beyond  the  inflorefcence. 
BraSeas  two  or  four,  ovate,  concave,  fmooth,  at  the  com- 
mon  bafe  of  the  ftalks.  Flowers  fmall.  Calyx  purplifh, 
half  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are  ovate,  pointed,  pale 
blufh-coloured,  with  a  red  mid-rib.  Filaments  pink,  fringed 
with  white  hairs,  and  terminating  in  an  oblong,  obtufe, 
fmall,  (lightly  glandular,  but  not  hairy,  appendage,  below 
which  the  anther  projects  laterally,  on  a  horizontal  flalk. 

9.  B.  pilonema.  Single-flowered  Boronia.  Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  i.  98.  t.  126.  Poiret  n.  3.  —  Leaves  elliptic- 
oblong,  entire.  Stalks  terminal,  folitary,  fingle-flowered, 
without  brafteas.  Filaments  fmooth,  their  fummit  very 
fhort.  —  Found  by  Labillardiere,  at  cape  Van  Diemen. 
The  root  is  knotty  at  the  fummit,  producing  feveral  upright, 
fimple,  round,  rather  fhrubby,  Jlems,  about  half  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  oppofite  or  thrse  together,  dotted,  not  an 
inch  long,  entire,  acute,  without  rib  or  veins.  Flower- 
Jlalks  ereft,  fwelling  upwards,  longer  than  the  leaves,  naked. 

Flowers  about  the  fize  of  the  laft.  Calyx  fmooth,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  petals.  Filaments  awl-fhaped,  fmooth,  fimple, 
their  minute  points  hardly  extended  beyond  the  infertion  of 
the  little  (talk  of  the  anther,  which  however  is  marginal,  or 
lateral.  The  author  fufpefted  this  plant  to  be  very  nearly 
related  to  the  laft,  from  which  neverthelefs  he  rightly  diftin- 
guifhes  it  by  the  folitary  Jlowers,  unaccompanied  by  braSeas, 
and  the  fmooth  Jlamens,  whofe  points  fcarcely  project  above 
the  fpot  where  the  anther  is  inferted,  fo  that  the  latter 
Hands  above  the  filament,  like  a  little  hat,  or  cap  ;  a  cir- 
cumflance  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  name.  The  habit  of 
this  fpecies,  particularly  the  root,  feems  mofl  to  refemble 
the  following. 

10.  B.  polygalifolia.  Milkwort-leaved  Boronia.  Sm. 
Tr.  297.  t.  7. — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire.  Stalks 
axillary,  folitary,  fingle-flowered,  much  fhorter  than  the 
leaves.  Filaments  hairy,  their  fummit  fhort  and  blunt.— 
Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackfon.  The  root  is 
woody  and  knotty  like  the  lalt,  throwing  up  many  Jlems, 

which 
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which  are  iimple  and  leafy,  as  in  that  fpecies,  and  the  lame 
height,  but  appear  to  be  herbaceous  rather  than  (hrubby. 
Leaves  moitly  oppofite,  very  rarely  alternate,  fometimes 
three  together,  almoft  feflilc,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
acute  at  each  end,  entire,  dotted,  with  one  central  rib  ; 
their  under  iidc  palcIL  Floiuer-Jlalks  eredt,  club-fhaped, 
not  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  leaves,  angular,  with  a  pair 
of  fmall  bracleas  about  the  middle.  Calyx  final!,  green, 
finooth.  Petals  five  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  rofe- 
coloured,  tipped  with  deeper  crimfon.  Filaments  pale, 
fringed  to  tin-  top,  obtufe,  though  icarcely  extended  be- 
vnnd  the  point  where  the  (talk  of  the  drooping  anther  is 
laterally  inferted.  Style  about  as  long  as  the  gtrmen,  firmly 
attached  to  its  top,  fo  as  to  iplit  into  four  parts  with  the 
fcparating  cells  of  the  fruit.  Seeds  folitary.  The  various 
diftribution  of  the  leaves  in  this  fpecies  is  peculiar  to  it. 
The  Jlems  are  very  rarely  branched. 

RUTE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova  ;  5  miles  S.  of  Luccna. 

RUTENI  Phovinciales,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
people  of  Gallia  Narbonneniis,  according  to  Pliny.  Cifar 
(Bell.  Gall.  1.  vii.  c.  7.)  mentions  them.  Thefe  people  in- 
habited the  territory  to  the  left  of  the  Tarn. 

RUTGERS,  John,  in  Biography,  an  able  critic  and 
negotiator,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Dordrecht,  in 
1589.  He  received  a  part  of  his  early  education  under 
Gerard  Voffius,  and  in  1605  was  fent  to  Leyden,  where  he 
redded  with  Dominic  Baudius.  Having  completed  his 
courfe,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  took  the  degree  of 
licentiate  in  law  at  Orleans.  While  at  Paris,  he  printed,  at 
the  office  of  Robert  Stephens,  an  edition  of  Horace,  with 
notes  ;  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  by  Burmann,  at 
Leyden,  in  1699.  When  he  returned  to  Holland,  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Swedifh  ambaflador  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Sweden,  where  Guftavus  Adolphus,  in  1614, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  his  counfellor.  He  was, 
after  this,  employed  three  times  as  envoy  from  that  prince 
to  Holland  upon  very  important  affairs,  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  great  credit,  and  quite  to  the  fatisfac- 
ti6n  of  his  majefty,  who  ennobled  him  in  1619.  He  vifited 
Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  fevcral  German  courts,  in  the 
fame  quality  ;  and  lattly  he  refided  at  the  Hague,  as 
minifler  from  Guftavus  to  that  republic,  where  he  died  in 
1625,  at  the  age  of  36.  He  had  publifiicd  in  1618  fix 
books,  entitled  "  Vanx  Le&ioncs;"  and  after  his  death, 
Heinfius  publifhed  his  Latin  poems  in  conjun&ion  with 
his  own. 

RUTH,  in  Biblical  Hi/lory,  a  facred  book  of  fcripturc, 
admitted  into  the  canon,  and  placed  in  our  bibles  between 
the  book  of  Judges  and  thofe  of  Samuel,  as  being  the  fequel 
of  the  former  and  an  introduction  to  the  latter.  St.  Jerome 
informs  us,  that  the  Jews  added  it  to  the  book  of  Judges, 
becaufe  the  tranfaftions  which  it  records  happened  in  the 
time  of  the  judges  of  Iirael  (Judges,  ii.  !.)•;  and  feveral 
of  the  ancient  fathers  make  but  one  book  of  the  Judges  and 
Ruth.  But  the  modern  Jews  place  in  their  bibles,  after  the 
Pentateuch,  the  five  megilloth,  viz.  the  Song  of  Songs, 
Ruth,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclefiaftes,  and 
Either.  Ruth  is  fometimes  placed  the  firlt  of  the  five, 
fometimes  the  fecond,  and  fometimes  the  fifth. 

The  fcope  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  to  relate  the 
genealogy  of  David  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjeft ured, 
that  the  firlt  book  of  Samuel  was  compofed  by  the  fame 
author ;  in  which  book  he  could  not  conveniently  place  the 
genealogy  of  David,  and  he  therefore  chofe  to  give  it  by 
itfelf.  The  writer  obferves,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
that  the  lultory  he  propofed  to  relate  happened  when  the 


judges  governed  Ifrael ;  and,  therefore,  they  ceafed  to  go- 
vern it  when  he  wrote.  He  alfo  fpeaks  of  David  at  the  end 
of  his  book  ;  which  fhews,  that  the  earlieft  period  that  can 
be  afiigned  to  it  muft  be  the  time  of  David.  Befides,  there 
are  two  modes  of  expreffion  in  it,  which  occur  only  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Kings.  The  firft  is,  "  The 
Lord  do  foto  me,  and  more  alfo,"  Ruth,  i.  17.  Compare 
1  Sam.  iii.  17.   xiv.  44.    xx.  23.    2  Sam.  iii.  9.  35.    xiv.  13. 

1  Kings,  ii.  23.  xix.  2.  xx.  10.  2  Kings,  vi.  31.  The 
fecond  phrafe  is,  "  I  have  difcovered  to  your  ear,"  for 
"  I  have  told  you,"  Ruth,  iv.  4.     Compare  1  Sam.  xx.  2. 

2  Sam.  vii.  27.  The  canonicalnefs  of  this  book  was  never 
difputed.  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  occurs  in  the  genealogy  of 
our  Saviour,  Matt.  i.  5. 

Ruth  had  married  the  fon  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  who 
had  fettled  for  fome  time  in  Moab  ;  but  being  defirous  of 
returning  to  Bethlehem,  her  own  country,  after  having  loft, 
her  hufband  and  two  fons,  was  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law Ruth.  This  event  happened,  according  to  Ufher, 
about  120  years  after  the  time  of  Jofliua.  When  Naomi 
came  to  Bethlehem,  Ruth  went  to  the  fields  in  order  to 
glean  for  their  fupport ;  and  by  chance  entering  the  field  of 
a  rich  citizen  of  Bethlehem,  named  Boaz,  who  was  related 
to  Elimelech,  her  lather-in-law,  received  from  him  civilities, 
which  indicated  his  affection  for  her.  In  procefs  of  time, 
Ruth  became  the  wife  of  Boaz,  by  whom  (he  had  a  fon 
called  Obed,  who  was  father  to  Jcfle,  and  grandfather  to 
king  David.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  hiitory  contained 
in  the  book  of  Ruth. 

RUTHE,  in  Commerce,  a  long  meafure  at  Amfterdam, 
which  is  equal  to  13  feet,  or  143  inches,  the  Amfterdam 
foot  being  =  114  inches ;  the  Rhineland  foot  of  12  inches 
being  =z  12^-  Englifh  inches.  At  Berlin  the  ruthe  is  =  12 
Rhineland  feet  =  148^  Englifh  inches.  At  Hamburgh 
the  ruthe  or  perch  is  of  two  forts  :  one  is  7  ells,  or  14  feet ; 
the  other  8  ells,  or  16  feet,  Hamburgh  meafure.  The 
Rhineland  ruthe  (12  Rhineland  feet)  is  13^  Hamburgh 
feet,  or  12;^  Englifh  feet.  A  Hamburgh  mile  contains 
2000  Rhineland  ruthes,  or  8244  Englifh  yards :  hence  14; 
fuch  miles  anfwer  nearly  to  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and 
16  Hamburgh  miles  to  75  Englifh  miles.  A  fcheffel  of 
corn-land  contains  200  fquare  ruthes,  each  256  Hamburgh 
fquare  feet,  which  gives  166  Englifh  fquare  perches,  or 
I  acre  6  perches.  A  morgen  or  acre  of  land  contains  600 
fquare  ruthes,  each  ruthe  being  196  Hamburgh  fquare  feet, 
which  equal  2  acres  6T  perches,  Englifh  meafure.  See 
Mf.asuiie.      Kelly's  Un.  Camb. 

RUTHERFORD,  in  Geography,  a  county  of  Morgan 
diftrict,  in  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Burke,  and  S. 
by  the  itatc  of  South  Carolina.  It  contains  13,202  in- 
habitants. 

Ruthkhfokd,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  which 
has  a  court-houfe,  gaol,  and  a  few  houfes. 

RUTHERFORTH,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Papfworth-Everhard,  in  Cambridgefhire,  in  1712.  Hav- 
ing palled  through  the  elementary  parts  of  his  education,  he 
was  entered  at  St.  John's  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degrees  in  the  arts,  and  obtained 
a  fellowftiip  in  the  college.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
regius  profellor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity,  and  created 
D.D.  Being  attached  to,  and  well  verfed  in,  mathematics 
and  natural  philolophy,  he  was  elided  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  a  chaplain  to 
his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  church  he 
was  rector  of  Barley  in  Hcrtfordlhire,  and  of  Shen field  in 
Eflex,  and  an  archdeacon.  He  died  in  O£tober,  1771, 
having  marly  completed  his  59th  year.     He  was  author  of 
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a  thin  quarto  in  Latin,  entitled  "  Ordo  Inftitutionum 
Phyficarum  in  privatis  Ledtionibus,"  of  which  the  fecond 
edition  was  publifhed  at  Cambridge  in  1 756  ;  alfo  of  "  A 
Syftem  of  Natural  Philofophy,"  in  z  vols.  4-to.,  which  for 
many  years  was  held  in  high  eftimation  ;  "  Inftitutes  of  Na- 
tural and  Political  Law,"  being  the  fubftance  of  a  courfe  of 
le&ures  on  Grotius,  read  in  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  2  vols.  8vo.  1756;  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  in  defence  of  Bifhop  Sherlock's  Difcourfe  on  Pro- 
phecy," and  divers  other  theological  works.  Dr.  Ruther- 
forth  communicated  to  a  philofophical  fociety  at  Spalding, 
a  curious  corre&ion  of  Plutarch's  defcription  of  the  inltru- 
ment  ufed  to  renew  the  veftal  fire,  as  relating  to  the  tri- 
angle with  which  the  inftrument  was  formed. 

RUTHERGLEN,  or  Ruglen,  in  Geography,  a  royal 
borough  and  market-town  in  the  lower  ward  of  the  county 
of  Lanark,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
river  Clyde,  at  the  diftance  of  2\  miles  S.E.  from  Glafgow, 
and  9  miles  W.  from  Hamilton.  It  is  a  town  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  was  conftituted  a  royal  borough  by  king 
David  I.,  whofe  charter  was  fubfequently  confirmed  by  his 
fucceffors,  king  Robert  Bruce,  James  V.,  and  James  VI. 
At  that  period  the  river  Clyde  was  much  deeper  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  courfe  t'han  at  prefent,  and  Rutherglen  was  not 
only  a  coniiderable  fea-port,  but  was  in  faft  the  iirft  mer- 
cantile town  in  the  valley  of  Clyde.  When  the  city  of 
Glafgow,  now  the  emporium  of  Scottilh  commerce  and 
manufactures,  confifted  but  of  a  few  private  houfes  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  this  town  was  comparatively  a  bufy  fpot, 
ivhofe  inhabitants  devoted  therafelves  to  civil  and  com- 
mercial employments.  Glafgow,  indeed,  appears  even  to 
have  been  within  the  bounds,  over  which  the  corporation  of 
Rutherglen  claimed  jurifdi&ion  ;  for  a  charter  is  yet  extant, 
bearing  date  in  1226,  whereby  a  grant  is  made  to  the  bilhop 
of  Glafgow,  and  his  fucceflors,  that  no  toll  nor  cuttom  (hall 
be  levied  in  that  city  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rutherglen. 
All  the  mercantile  importance  of  this  place,  however,  is 
now  loft,  and  it  is  alfo  reduced  in  extent  and  population. 
It  flill  retaiHS,  neverthelefs,  all  the  privileges  of  a  royal 
burgh,  and  is  governed  by  a  provoft,  two  baillies,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  fifteen  counfellors,  who  are  elefted  annually  at 
Michaelmas.  The  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  here 
is  the  weaving  of  muflins  for  the  Glafgow  manufacturers. 
The  market-day  is  Wednefday,  weekly  ;  and  there  are,  be- 
fides,  fix  annual  fairs,  famous  tor  the  fale  of  horfes.  Since 
the  union,  this  burgh  has  joined  with  Glafgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Dumbarton,  in  fending  a  reprefentative  to  the  Britilh 
fenate. 

The  town  of  Rutherglen  confifts  chiefly  of  one  principal 
ftreet,  and  a  lane,  called  the  Back-Row,  both  lying  pa- 
rallel in  a  direftion  nearly  eaft  and  weft.  The  main  itreet, 
which  is  very  ftraight  and  well  paved,  extends  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  is  about  ico  feet  in  breadth.  From 
both  fides  of  it,  feveral  lanes  go  off;  and  at  the  diftance  of 
about  150  yards  to  the  fouthward  is  another  lane,  known 
by  the  name  of  Din's-Dykes,  which  is  charac+- 'ized  with 
an  indelible  mark  of  opprobrium  from  the  following  cir- 
cumftance.  The  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  having 
viewed  the  battle  of  Langfide  from  an  eminence  near  this 
town,  no  fooner  faw  her  army  defeated  than  fhe  fled  to  the 
fouth.  Din's-Dykes  unfortunately  lay  in  her  way.  Two 
nifties,  who  were  at  that  inftant  cutting  grafs  clofe  by, 
feeing  her  majefty  flying  in  liafte,  rudely  attempted  to  ftop 
her,  and  threatened  to  cut  her  to  pieces  with  their  fey  the  s 
if  ihe  prefumed  to  proceed  a  ftep  further.  Neither  beauty, 
nor  even  royalty  itfelf,  can  at  all  times  fecure  the  unfor- 
tunate,  when  they  are   afiailed  by  the   unfeeling  or  re- 
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vengeful.     Relief,  however,  was  luckily  it  hand,  and  b 
majefty  was  refcued  from  her  barbarian  oppofera. 

The  church  of  this  town,  which  is  the  only  public 
worthy  of  notice,  is  very  ancient,  and  is  in  a  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture fuperior  to  molt  churches  in  Scotland.  But  uli.it 
renders  it  particularly  interefting  is  the  circuir.ftance  of  its 
having  been  the  fceuc  of  two  tranfadtions,  in  which  the 
of  fir  William  Wallace,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
were  deeply  concerned.  It  was  within  the  walls  of  thii. 
church  that  peace  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  year  1297,  and  it  was  here  alfo  that  fir  John 
Monteith  contracted  with  the  Englilh  to  betray  the  greatelt 
of  Scottifti  heroes. 

Rutherglen,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  place  of  ftrength, 
and  had  a  caille  attached  to  it,  which  was  confidered  to  be 
one  of  the  molt  important  Scottilh  fortrelies.  In  the  dif- 
pute  between  Bruce  and  Baliol  for  the  poffeffion  of  the 
throne,  it  fell,  with  many  others,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh.  It  was  befieged  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1309  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prife  by  the  approach  of  an  Englilh  army.  In  1313,  how- 
ever, it  was  taken  by  Edward  Bruce,  the  king's  brother ;  and 
feems  ever  after  to  have  belonged  to  the  Scotch.  This  caille 
was  kept  in  good  repair  till  a  Ihort  time  after  the  battle  of 
Langfide,  when  it  was  burnt  by  the  orders  of  the  regent, 
Murray,  out  of  revenge  againlt  the  Hamilton  family,  in 
whofe  cuftody  it  then  was.  One  of  the  principal  towers 
was,  however,  afterwards  repaired,  and  having  been  en- 
larged by  fome  modern  improvements,  became  the  feat  of 
the  Hamiltons  of  Ellifton,  lairds  of  Shawfield.  At  length,  on 
the  decline  of  that  family,  it  was  for  about  a  century  wholly 
neglefted,  and,  by  frequent  dilapidations,  was  foon  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Its  fcite  is  now  converted  into  a  kitchen- 
garden  ;  but  many  of  its  fculptured  ftones  may  be  feen 
built  into  the  walls  adjoining  the  town. 

In  Rutherglen  the  cuftom  of  riding  the  marches  of  the 
borough  is  ftill  obferved.  On  the  day  appropriated  to  this 
purpofe,  the  magiftrates  and  council  afiemble  at  the  crofs, 
whence  they  proceed,  in  martial  order,  with  drums  beating, 
&c.  round  the  boundaries  of  the  royalty,  to  fee  if  any  En- 
croachment has  been  made.  Thefe  boundaries  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  march-ftone6  fet  up  at  fmall  diftances  from  each 
other,  which  are  fliaped  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  man's 
head  ;  but  the  lower  part  is  fquare.  This  peculiar  form 
was  originally  defigned  to  reprefent  the  god  Terminus,  of 
whom  they  are  fo  many  rude  images.  Every  new  burgefs 
is  bound  to  provide  a  march-ftone  at  his  own  expence,  and 
to  cut  upon  it  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  the  year  in  which 
it  is  fet  up.  It  has  been  a  cuftom,  time  out  of  memory, 
for  the  riders  of  the  marches  to  decii  their  hats  and  drums 
with  broom,  and  to  combat  with  one  another  at  the  newly- 
erefted  ftone,  out  of  refpeft  perhaps  to  the  deity  whofe 
image  they  had  fet  up,  or  that  they  might  the  more  firmly 
imprefs  on  their  minds  the  precife  boundary  of  that  place. 
This  ceremony  has  of  late  been  deferred  till  the  company 
return  to  the  crofs,  when  the  broom  engagement  com- 
mences with  great  fury,  and  lafts  as  long  as  the  weapons 
will  endure.  Rutherglen  is  likewife  famous  for  the  An- 
gular cuftom  of  baking,  what  are  called,  four  cakes,  pre- 
vious to  St.  Luke's  fair.  The  operators  are  women  only, 
and  they  feldom  begin  till  after  funfet,  and  a  night  or 
two  before  the  fair.  A  large  fpace  ot  the  houfe  is  marked 
out  by  a  line  drawn  upon  it.  The  area  is  confidered  as 
facred,  and  if  paffed  by  any  of  the  bye-ftanders,  he  or  Ihe 
incurs  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  which  is  expended  in  drink  for 
the  ufe  of  the  company.  This  hallowed  fpot  is  occupied 
by  fix  or  eight  women,  all  of  whom,  except  the  toafter, 
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leat  themlelves  on  the  ground  in  a  circular  form,  having 
their  feet  turned  towards  the  fire.  Each  of  them  is  pro- 
vided with  a  baking-board  about  two  feet  fquare,  which 
they  hold  on  their  knees.  The  perfon  who  toails  the  cake, 
which  is  done  on  an  i'-on-plate,  fufpended  over  the  fire, 
is  called  the  queen  or  bride,  and  the  others  her  maidens. 
She  neareft  the  fire  on  the  eaft  is  named  the  todler,  and  her 
companion  on  the  left-hand  the  hodler.  The  remainder 
have  arbitrary  names  given  them  by  the  bride.  The  bufinefs 
is  commenced  by  the  todler,  who  takes  a  ball  of  the  dough, 
forms  it  into  a  fmall  cake,  and  then  calls  it  on  the  bake- 
board  of  the  hodler,  who  beats  it  out  a  little  thinner,  and 
then  throws  it  on  the  board  of  her  next  neighbour,  and 
thus  it  goes  round  from  eaft  to  welt  till  it  comes  to  the 
toalter,  by  which  time  it  is  as  thin  and  fmooth  as  a  (heet 
of  paper.  The  firft  cake  eaft  on  the  girdle  is  ufually 
named  as  a  gift  to  fome  well-known  cuckold,  from  a  luper- 
Ititious  notion  that  thereby  the  relt  will  efcape  that  mif- 
chance.  As  the  whole  operation  is  performed  by  the  hand, 
considerable  noife  is  made  ;  but  as  the  bakers  generally 
beat  time  to  fome  air  fung  by  one  or  more  of  the  company, 
it  is  far  from  being  difagreeable.  Great  dexterity  is  re- 
quifite  in  the  performance  of  this  cultom,  particularly  in 
throwing  the  cakes  from  one  board  to  another,  without 
ruffling  or  breaking  them  ;  and  as  the  toafting  requires 
great  (kill,  the  molt  experienced  perfon  is  always  chofen 
for  that  part  of  the  work.  One  cake  is  fent  round  in 
quick  fucceffion  after  another,  fo  that  none  of  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  are  fuffered  to  be  idle.  The  whole  is  a 
fcene  of  activity,  mirth,  and  divcrfion.  There  being  no 
account,  even  by  tradition,  of  the  origin  of  this  cultom, 
it  is  prefumed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  probably  took  its 
rife  in  the  days  of  paganifm,  as  it  is  fraught  with  feveral 
of  the  facred  rites  peculiar  to  heathen  worfhip  ;  fuch  as  the 
leavened  dough,  the  mixing  with  fugar  and  fpices,  the 
confecrated  ground,  &c.  ;  but  the  particular  deity  for  whofe 
honour  thefe  cakes  ware  fir il  made,  is  a  point  of  difficult 
folution.  According  to  the  population  cenfus  of  1811, 
the  borough  and  parifh  of  Rutherglen  contain  756  houfes, 
and  3529  inhabitants.  The  Hiltory  of  Glafgow  and  its 
Suburbs,  by  James  Denholm,  1  vol.  i2mo.  Glalgow,  1798. 
Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  Lond.  1806. 
RUTHIN.     SeeRm  iiivN-. 

RUTHSBOROUGH,  a  village  in  queen  Anne'scounty, 
Maryland,  on  Tuckahoe  creek  ;  6  miles  S.E.  of  Cen- 
terville. 

RUTHWELL,  a  market-town  and  parifh  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Solvvay  frith.  The  town,  which  Hands  on  the  high 
road  from  Port-Patrick  to  Carhfle,  was  formerly  a  long 
flraggling  place,  but  has  of  late  years  been  much  improved, 
and  alinoll  entirely  rebuilt,  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  the 
earl  of  Mansfield,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  parifh.  It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  has  the  privileges 
of  a  weekly  market,  and  feveral  annual  fairs.  The  parilh 
extends  about  fix  miles  along  the  (hore  of  the  Solway  frith, 
and  is  nearly  three  miles  in  breadth.  In  virtue  of  an  ancient 
charter  from  one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  entitled  to  manufacture  fait  duty  free  ;  confequently  a 
large  quantity  of  that  article  was  formerly  made  here  ;  and 
the  trade  is  Hill  followed  by  many  perfons,  though  the  ex- 
emption from  duty  has  been  difcontinued  finee  the  union. 
About  forty  years  ago  a  Angular  road  was  difcovered 
leading  through  a  deep  morafs.  It  was  formed  of  ilrong 
oak  planks,  eight  feet  in  length,  fattened  down  by  Itakes 
<lriven  through  the  boards  into  the  earth.     At  the  time  it 


was  thrown  open,  it  lay  fix  feet  beneath  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

The  church  of  Ruthwell,  one  of  the  oldeft  ecclefiaftical 
buildings  in  Scotland,  was  formerly  remarkable  for  an 
ancient  obekfk  which  fto<  within  its  walls,  and  fra  ments 
ot  which  are  ltill  vifible  in  the  church-yard.  This  monu- 
ment was  demolifhed  by  order  of  the  General  Aflembly  in 
1644,  under  pretence  of  its  being  an  obje£t  of  fuperltition 
among  the  vulgar.  When  entire,  according  to  Pennant, 
it  meafured  about  twenty  feet  high,  exclufive-of  pedeltal 
and  capital,  and  was  of  a  fquare  form,  but  the  fides  were 
of  unequal  breadth.  Two  of  thefe  were  ornamented 
with  foliage  and  figures  of  animals,  and  had  Runic  in- 
Icriptions  round  the  margin.  On  one  of  the  broader  fides 
was  a  very  rude  figure  of  our  Saviour,  and  beneath  were 
two  other  figures,  one  bearded,  and  the  other  not,  defigned 
to  reprefent  feme  of  the  apoltles.  The  oppofite  fide  alfo 
difplayed  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  with  Mary  Magdalen 
walhing  his  feet.  Thefe  fculptures,  fays  the  author  above- 
mentioned,  were  probably  "  the  work  of  different  times 
and  nations  ;  the  firft,  that  of  Chrillian  Saxons,  the  other 
of  the  Danes,  who  either  found  thofe  fides  plain,  or, 
defacing  the  ancient  carving,  replaced  it  with  fome  of  their 
own."  In  the  cemetery  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Gawiri  Young,  the  Scottifh  vicar  of  Bray,  who 
was  ordained  miniiter  of  this  parifh  in  1617,  and  maintained 
his  poit  for  fifty-four  years,  notwithftanding  the  many 
changes  from  Prefbyterianifm  to  Epifcopacy,  and  from 
Epifcopacy  to  Prefbyterianifm,  which  occurred  during  that 
revolutionary  periods  Thaiinfcription  has,  among  others, 
thefe  words : 

"  Far  from  our  own  ;  amidft  our  own  we  ly  ; 
Of  our  dear  bairns  thirty  and  one  us  by." 

Within  this  parifh  Hands  Comlorgan  caftle,  an  ancient  man- 
fion,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Mansfield.  It  is  furrounded 
by  cxtenfive  parks  and  plantations,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Solway  frith,  and  of  the  adjacent  country. 
There  are  likewife  fome  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle  at 
Cockpool. 

According  to  the  population  cenfus  of  181 1,  Ruthwell 
parifh  contained  231  houfes,  and  1184  inhabitants.  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  4to.  Lond.  1776.  Car- 
lillc's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland,  4to.  1813. 

RUTICILLA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Mufcicapa  ; 
which  fee. 

Ruticilla,  the  Red-Start;  which  fee.  See  alfo  Mo- 
TACILLA  Phanieurus. 

RUTIDEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  fo  named  by  Decan- 
dolle,  from  p'i/?»f>  puJtJos,  a  wrinkle,  alluding  to  the  rugged- 
nefs  of  its  feeds.  Annales  du  Mufce  d'Hilt.  Nat.  v.  9.  2 19. 
De  Theis. 

RUTIGLIANO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bari  ;  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Monopoli. 

R UTILE,  in  Mineralogy,  Titane  Ruthile  of  Brongniart, 
an  oxyd  of  titanium  :  it  is  of  a  dark  blue-red  colour,  in- 
clining to  brown,  with  a  degree  of  metallic  fplendour  :  the 
longitudinal  fracture  is  foliated  ;  the  crofs  fracture  con- 
choidal  and  unequal.  It  is  opaque  or  (lightly  tranflucent, 
and  fometimes  fufficiently  hard  to  (cratch  quartz.  The 
fpecilic  gravity  is  from  4.18  to  4.24.  Rntile  is  infufible  by 
the  blowpipe,  but  witli  the  addition  of  borax  it  melts  into  a 
yellow  glafs.  It  is  found  c  rvllallj/eJ  :  the  primitive  form 
of  the  cryltals  is  a  right-angled  piilm.  Sometimes  two 
cryltals  are  united  by  their  extremities,  forming  a  kind  of 
twin-cryftal.     It  alfo  occurs  in  extremely  minute  capillary 
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cryftals,  which  are  cither  divergent  or  reticulated,  but  fome- 
times  fingle,  aud  are  imbedded  in  quartz  and  rock-cryilal. 
From  the  analyiis  of  Klaproth,  it  appears  to  be  a  pure  oxyd 
of  titanium.  This  mineral  is  found  near  Limoges  in  France, 
in  Hungary,  at  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland,  on  theCarpathian 
mountains,  near  Burgos  in  Spain,  in  Siberia,  on  the  fummit 
of  Sierra  de  Avilla,  in  New  Granada  in  South  America, 
and  in  South  Carolina  in  North  America. 

RUTILITE,  called  by  Klaproth  Sphen.  Its  colour  is  a 
brown,  inclining  to  red,  yellow,  grey,  or  black.  It  is  found 
both  cryftallized  and  amorphous.  The  cryllals  are  fmall, 
oblique,  four-fided  prifms,  which  are  acutely  bevelled  at 
both  extremities,  but  are  fometimes  terminated  by  tetrahe- 
dral  pyramids.  The  longitudinal  fradture  is  radiated  or 
foliated,  the  crofs  fra&ure  flatly  conchoidal,  palling  into 
even.  The  luftre  is  gliltening,  or  faintly  glimmering  ;  it 
is  more  or  lefs  tranflucent  on  the  edges.  Rutilite  fcratches 
glafs,  is  very  brittle,  and  nearly  infufible  by  the  blowpipe, 
without  the  addition  of  borax  or  an  alkali.  The  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  3.1  to  3.5.  According  to  Klaproth  it  con- 
lilts  of 
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It  is  found  at  Pafiau,  in  the  diilrid  of  the  Inn,  in  a  rock 
compofed  of  felfpar,  hornblende,  and  quartz.  It  alfo 
occurs  in  feveral  Norwegian  mines. 

RUTILIUS,  Numatianus,  in  Biography,  a  Latin  poet, 
probably  a  native  of  Touloufe,and  advanced  to  high  employ- 
ments at  the  Roman  court,  was  a  military  tribune,  and 
about  the  yean  414  A.  D.  was  prefect  of  Rome.  The 
empire  at  this„time,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  article  Rome, 
was  over-run  by  the  Viligoths,  under  the  furious  Alaric  and 
his  fuccell'ors  ;  and  Rutilius,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuccouring 
his  diftreired  native  country,  took  a  journey  from  Rome  to 
Gaul,  of  which  he  wrote  a  defcription  in  elegiac  verfe.  It 
confilted  of  two  books,  of  which  the  latter  is  loft.  The 
work  gives  a  favourable  impreffion  of  th»  writer,  who  was 
a  Pagan,  though  it  has  been  greatly  cenfured  by  Catholic 
authors,  on  account  of  the  following  remarks  which  it  con- 
tains on  the  monks  of  the  ifland  of  Capraria.  "  The  whole 
ifland,"  fays  Rutilius,  "  is  filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by  men 
who  fly  from  the  light.  They  call  themfelves  monks,  or 
folitaries,  becaufe  they  choofe  to  live  without  any  witnefles 
of  their  aftions.  They  fear  the  gifts  of  fortune,  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  lofing  them  ;  and  left  they  (hould  be  refer- 
able, they  embrace  a  life  of  voluntary  wretchednefs.  How 
abfurd  is  their  choice  ;  how  perverfe  their  underftanding, 
to  dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  fupport  the  bleff- 
ings,  of  the  human  condition.  Either  this  melancholy 
madnefs  is  the  effect  of  difeafe,  or  elfe  the  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt  urges  thefe  unhappy  men  to  exercife  on  their  bodies 
the  tortures  which  are  inflicted  on  fugitive  (laves  by  the 
hand  of  juftice."  For  thefe  and  fome  other  remarks  on  the 
Jewilh  fabbath  as  a  commemoration  "  Lafl'ati  Dei,"  Ruti- 
lius and  his  adherents  are  flyled,  by  his  commentator,  Bar- 
thius,  rabiofi  canes  diaboli ;  but  Tillemont  remarks,  that  the 
unbelieving  poet  praifes  where  he  means  to  cenfure.  The 
verfe  of  Rutilius  is  faid  to  be  more  elegant  than  the  com- 
mon ftandard  of  the  age  ;  and  though  the  fubjedl  does  not 
admit  of  poetry,  he  difplays  much  talle  and  ingenuity. 
The  "  Itinerarium"  was  difcovered  in  1494  at  a  monaftery, 
and  has  been  feveral  times  printed.  The  bed  editions  are 
thofe  of  1582,  and  1687.  It  is  inferted  in  Burmann's 
"  Poetas  Minoreo,"  and  in  Mattaire's  "  Corpus  Poetarum." 
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RUT1LUS,  Roach,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Cy- 
prinus  ;  which  fee. 

Rutilus  Latior,  a  name  given  by  many  authors  to  thc 
fifh  called  in  Englifh  rud,  or  Jinfcale,  and  rubellus.  See  Cy- 
prinls  Erythrophtbalmus. 

RUTINIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Albion,  upon  the  route  from  the  Portus  Rutupx, 
between  Mediolanum  and  Urioconium  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine.  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter  agree  in  opinion, 
that  Rutinium  was  lituated  at  Rowton  caftle  ;  but  Mr. 
Horfley  is  pofitive,  that  it  was  really  at  Wem,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Roden. 

RUTKIN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Konigingratz  ;  8  miles  E.  of  Gitfchin. 

RUTLAM,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  Malwa  coun- 
try ;  48  miles  W.  of  Ougein.     N.  lat.  230  23'.     E.  long. 

74°  58'. 

RUTLAND,  Firjl  Duke  of,  in  Biography.  The  words  of 
the  opera  of  Tamerlane,  written  by  Nicola  Haym,  and  fet  by- 
Handel  in  1724  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mulic,  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  not  only  as  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic,  and  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  fcience,  but  as  a  nobleman  who,  by  ftudy  and  appli- 
cation, had  rendered  himfelf  a  molt  intelligent  judge  both  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  mulic.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  fir  ft  duke  of  Rutland  was  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  violin  ;  that  his  grace  brought  Carbonelli 
hither  from  Italy,  when  he  returned  from  his  tou:-  through 
that  country  ;  and  that  the  folos  which  this  mulician  dedi- 
cated to  him,  were  compofed  exprefsly  for  hii  ufe. 

Rutland,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Andaman  iilands, 
i.i  the  Ealt  Indian  fea.     N.  lat.  1 1°  24'.     E.  long.  92°  27'. 

Rutland,  a  county  of  Vermont,  bounded  N.  by  Addifon 
county,  E.  by  Windfor,  S.  by  Bennington,  and  W.  by  New 
York.  This  county  is  watered  by  Otter  creek  and  other 
ftreams.  It  abounds  with  lakes  or  ponds  ftored  with  filh  ; 
the  principal  are  lakes  Bombazan  and  St.  Auitin,  the  former 
in  Hubbarton  and  Caltleton,  and  the  latter  in  Wells.  It 
contains  25  townlhips,  and  29,486  inhabitants.  In  this 
county  are  14  forges,  3  furnaces,  and  a  flitting-mill. — 
Alfo,  a  polt-town  of  Vermont,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  fituated  on  Otter  creek  ;  55  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  lake  Champlain,  45  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Windfor.  It 
contains  a  congregational  church,  a  court-houfe,  and  2379 
inhabitants.  The  mean  heat  of  this  place  is  43°.6,  the  leait 
21°,  and  the  greateft  920.  Durable  crucibles  are  wrought 
of  the  pipe-clay  found  here.  N.  lat.  430  34'  30".  W.  long. 
7  2°  50'  10". — Alfo,  a  townlhip  of  Worceiter  county,  Mafla- 
chufetts ;  14  miles  N.W.  of  Worceiter  ;  incorporated  in 
1722,  and  containing  1 23 1  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
height  of  land  between  Connecticut  river  and  Merrimack. 
The  profpefts  from  the  centre  of  the  town  are  extenfive  and 
delightful.  It  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  the  water 
which  drops  from  the  ealtern  roof  of  a  barn  in  this  town 
runs  to  the  Merrimack,  and  that  which  falls  from  the  weftern 
fide  runs  to  the  Connecticut.  In  this  town  are  two  confi- 
derable  ponds,  which  furnilh  ftreams  in  different  directions, 
fome  of  which  are  large  enough  for  mills. 

Rutland,  a  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Do- 
negal, built  in  one  of  the  duller  of  iilands  called  North 
ifles  of  Arran,  in  the  diltrict  of  the  Roffes.  The  late  colo- 
nel Burton  Conyngham  procured  a  grant  from  parliament 
to  eftablilh  a  fettlement  here,  as  a  fituation  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  herring  filhery.  This  town,  fo  called  from  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  who  was  viceroy  at  the  time,  has  very  fine 
flores  and  accommodations  for  drying  and  falting  the  filh, 
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but,  like  moll  undertakings  which  owe  their  origin  to  parlia- 
mentary grants,  it  has  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  remains  a 
monument  of  the  folly  of  expecting  to  force  trade  by 
fuch  means.  The  fum  expended  was  20,000/.  by  par- 
::t,  and  as  much  more  raifed  by  mortgage  on  the 
eftate  of  colonel  Conyngham ;  a  man  who,  however  he 
might  be  millaken  in  his  calculations  of  advantage,  was 
too  honourable  and  patriotic  to  be  fufpe&ed  ot  an  inten- 
flead.  Rutland  is  153  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin. 
N.  lat.  54:  56'.  W.  long.  8°  18'.  Journals  of  the  Houfe 
of  C. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  one  of  the  central  counties  of 
ided  on  the  north,  north-weft,  well,  and 
fouth-weft,  bv  Leicellerfhire  ;  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eait 
by  Northamptonrhire  ;  and  on  the  eall  and  norlh-eaft  by 
the  countv  of  Lincoln.  It  is  the  fmalleft  (hire  in  the  king- 
dom, cxtep.ding  only  about  18  miles  in  length  and  15  in 
breadth  ;  its  circumference  being  60  miles,  which  gives  an 
area  of  200  fquare  miles,  or  i2S,ooo  acres.  According  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,  it  contains  3417  houfes 
and  16,380  inhabitants. 

The  ii'ijlory  of  this  county,  in  remote  times,  is  fo  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  the  furrounding  counties, 
that  they  can  Scarcely  be  feparated.  Previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans  it  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
Coritani  ;  and  after  the  latter  were  forced  to  fubmit  to 
the,  imperial  authority,  it  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Flavia-Cadarijnlis.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  under  eighteen  (ucceflive 
monarohs  ;  and  when  the  Saxon  kingdoms  became  united 
into  one,  it  leems  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  as  we 
find  that  Edward  the  Confeffor  bequeathed  it  to  his  queen 
Edith,  and  after  her  demife  to  Weftmintter  Abbey.  His 
will,  which  is  it  ill  extant,  lays,  "  I  will,  that  after  the  de- 
ccafe  of  queen  Eadgith  my  confort,  Rotelond,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  be  given  to  my  monaftery  of  St.  Peter,  and 
be  furrendered,  without  delay,  to  the  abbot  and  monks  there 
ferving  God,  for  ever."  So  anxious,  indeed,  was  the  king 
to  fecure  this  obituary  grant  to  the  abbey,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  render  more  certain  the  obfervance  of  his  will  by 
a  kind  of  anterior  deed  of  gift,  bearing  date  in  the  251I1 
year  of  his  reign.  This  grant,  however,  was  but  of  fluirl 
duration,  for  when  William  the  Conqueror  afcended  the 
throne,  he  refumed  poiiellion  of  Rutlandshire  as  crown  land, 
and  merely  allowing  the  monaftery  to  receive  the  tithes,  di- 
vided it  among  fome  of  his  neareft  relatives,  and  his  moll 
powerful  adherents.  Thefe  iirft  Norman  grantees  were 
Robert  Malct,  great  chamberlain  of  England  ;  Gilbert  de 
Gaunt  ;  carl  Hugh  ;  Aubrey,  tlv  clerk,  and  leveral  others. 
Some  manors  were  likewife  granted  to  the  conqueror's  niece 
Judith,  afterwards  countefs  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  to  Maud, 
countefs  of  Albemarle,  his  half  filler.  Confiderable  pof- 
feffions,  however,  were  referved  to  the  crown;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  it  pi  hundreds  of  Martiniley, 

Alllo,  and  Eafl  hundred,  all  of  which  that  monarch  grs 
to  the  lady  Margaret,  wife  of  Piers  de  Gavefton,  duke  of 
Cornwall,  to  be  held  by  her  during  the  royal  pleafure.     The 
hundred   oi   \Vi  as  then  rty  of  Guy  de 

Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  but  his  fon  Thomas  being 
a  minor  at  his  lather's  death,  Edward  gave  that  eftate  to 
Hugh  Spencer  the  elder,  on  the  pretence  of  it  •  bung  in 
laii  faction  of  a  debt  due  to  him  of  6770/.  During  thole 
tranfaiflions,  the  prefent  hundred  of  O 
mentioned:  it  is  therefore  conjettured  1  re  fbi  ed 
ot  Martinfley  hundred. 

The  alpeel  of  the  country  in  Rutlandfhirc  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  very  beautiful,  being  much  diverfified  bv  gently 
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riling  hills,  running  call  and  well,  with  vallies  about  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  intervening,  fo  that  every  three  or  four 
miles  prefents  a  new  view  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The 
principal  vale  is  that  of  Catmofc,  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
which  Camden  defcribes  as  "  a  plealant  and  fertile  valley, 
perhaps  from  Coet  Maes,  which  fignifiea  in  Britifti,  a  woody 
plain."  On  the  north  fide  of  this  vale  the  ground  rifes, 
and  level  with  its  fummit  a  flat  tract  extends  lor  feveral 
miles  to  the  northward,  forming  a  kind  of  table  land,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  fertile  and  well-wooded  plains  of  Lei- 
celler,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln-fiiires.  The  fouthern  dif- 
trift  confills,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  one  widely  expanded 
vale,  moilly  open  land,  which  ftretches  into  Northampton- 
shire ;  and  on  tlu-  weftern  borders,  the  remains  of  the  old 
foreft  of  Lielield  are  well  wooded,  and  fink  in  the  dillance 
into  the  Leicellerfliire  plains. 

The  climate  of  this  county  is  generally  reckoned  good 
and  healthy,  but  has  no  peculiarity  demanding  notice.  The 
foil  is  various,  but  is,  upon  the  whole,  fertile.  The  moll 
prevalent  kind  is  a  Itrong  reddifh  loam,  intermixed  with  keal, 
lying  upon  an  under-llratum  of  blue  clay  ;  but  almoft  every 
farm  has  a  mixture  of  poor  clay,  hazel  earth,  white  ftony 
land,  black  clay  and  gravelly  clay.  This  great  variation  of 
foils  within  a  fmall  fpace  caufes  each  fort  to  be  much  more 
valuable  than  it  would  be,  were  one  kind  prevalent  through- 
out an  entire  lordlhip. 

The  modes  of  agriculture  adopted  here  differ,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  in  fome  degree  on  the  different  ioils,  and  alfo  on 
the  inclofed  and  uninclofed  lands.  Upon  the  uninclofed 
arable  lands,  except  upon  fome  of  the  light  foils,  the  old 
courle  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  is  yet  pradlifed.  On  the 
light  foil,  a  turnip  crop  is  fubllituted  for  the  fallow,  and  bar- 
ley i3  fown  inftead  of  wheat  for  the  enfuing  crop.  The 
fecond  crops  on  both  foils  are  peas,  or  peas  and  beans.  A 
few  farmers  in  the  eallern  dillridt  fow  barley  and  broad 
clover  after  fallow,  mowing  the  clover  for  a  ■iecond  year':', 
crop,  and  feeding  it  oil'  with  fheep  when  it  is  conlidered  as 
proper  for  a  courfe  of  wheat.  The  farmers  have  an  idea 
that  winter  ploughing  is  hurtful  to  the  land,  and  confe- 
quently  they  lay  their  manure  on  the  fallows,  where  it  re- 
mains till  the  fpring. 

The  inclofed  lands  confift  moilly  of  the  light  foils,  on 
limeltone  bafes  ;  and  of  the  heavy  red  loam.  Thefe  arc 
principally  under  the  Norfolk  hufbandry  of  four  years'  rota- 
tion, and  without  feeding  off,  except  in  the  turnip  crops  ; 
but  another  mode  is  likewife  praclifed,  of  taking  two  crops 
of  fpring  corn  after  breaking  up  the  clover,  then  turnips, 
next  barley  with  rye-grafs  and  clover,  after  which  there  are 
three  or  four  years'  Sheep-feeding,  when  it  is  broken  up 
1  tor  fpring  corn.  The  firft  of  thefe  methods  is  bene- 
ficial for  railing  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  fecond  is 
equally  advantageous  for  fliecp  flock,  and  hence  each  has  its 
warm  advocates  among  the  farmers. 

.  1-  are  va  iou    ;  freehold 
and  copyhold,  but  i  ral.     A  tew  farmers 

hold  their  lands  by  1  ales  of  feven  or  twenty-one  years'  dura- 
tion ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  land  is  held  at 
will   from  year  to         '.      Rents,  in   1806,  a  ..bout 

1/.  it.  per  acre,  but  they  are  now  much  increafed.  Above 
three-fourths   of  the   parifhes  are   1  om   lythes, 

r  by  modus,  or  being  made  tree.      Farms  differ  much 
in  li/.e,  running  from   15   to  640  acres,  but  the  large  farms 
w  in  number. 
R.ef]  iralogy  of  Rutlandshire  there  ;3  n0- 

pt  that  there  is  at  Ketton  "  a 
kind  ot  ftone  very  proper  and  famous  for  buildings;"  and 
in   leveral   plai  lone,   conlilling   of  a   hard   and   loft 
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fpecies,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  marine  fubftances. 
The  exiftence  of  chalybeate  fprings  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  however,  feems  to  prove  the  prefence  of  iron- 
ftone,  but  that  mineral  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  at  lead 
in  any  quantity. 

The  only  rivers  of  note,  connected  with  the  county,  are 
the  Guam  and  the  Welland.  The  former,  which  is  popu- 
larly called  the  Wafh,  interfefts  the  county  nearly  in  the 
centre,  croffing  it  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  takes  its  rife  in 
Leicefterfhire,  and  is  confidered  to  be  an  excellent  fifhing 
river.  The  Welland  alfo  has  its  fource  in  Leicefterfhire, 
and  forms  the  boundary  for  many  miles  between  this  county 
and  Northamptonfhire.  The  other  Rutlandfhire  ftreams  are 
the  Chater,  which  croffes  the  county  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  Guafh,  and  the  Little  Eye,  or  Lytelee,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  fouth-weft.  Rutlandfhire  does  not  boaft  of  a 
fingle  lake  ;  but  it  has  the  more  important  advantage  of  a 
eanal,  denominated  the  Oakham  canal.  This  branch  of  a 
more  extended  line  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  Melton  Mow- 
bray, in  Leicefterfhire,  enters  Rutlandfhire  near  Teigh,  and 
pafles  by  Market  Overton,  Barrow,  Cotfmore,  and  Burley, 
until  it  approaches  Oakham  on  the  north  fide  in  the  level 
of  the  vale  of  Cat  mole. 

The  roads  in  this  county  are  tolerably  good,  but  are  not 
generally  formed  on  a  good  plan,  being  raifed  too  high  be- 
fore the  materials  are  laid  upon  them,  and  the  ftones  being 
much  too  large.  No  manufa&ures  of  any  import  are  car- 
ried on  here,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  water  and  the  fcarcity 
of  fuel.  Rutlandfhire  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  en- 
tirely an  agricultural  county  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  notwithftanding  the  improvements  in  hufbandry,  popu- 
lation has  not  increafed  during  the  lall  thirty  years  ;  while 
in  manufacturing  counties  it  has  almoft  doubled  itfelf  within 
the  fame  period. 

Politically  fpeaking,  Rutlandfhire  is  divided  into  five  hun- 
dreds, viz.  Wrangdyke,  Alfto,  Oakham,  Eaft,  and  Mar- 
tinfley,  which  contain  fifty-three  panfhes  and  two  market 
towns,  Oakham  and  Uppingham.  There  are  no  boroughs 
in  the  county,  fo  that  it  is  reprefented  in  parliament  only 
by  two  knights  of  the  fhire.  In  judicial  affairs  it  is  in  the 
Midland  circuit,  and  in  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi&ion  is  fubjeel 
to  the  bifhop  of  Peterborough.  Rutland  was  an  earldom 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  honour  was  ufually  a  branch 
of  the  royal  family.  It  is  now  a  dukedom  in  the  family  of 
Manners.  This  county  is  altogether  devoid  of  objefts  of 
antiquarian  curioiity.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  xvii.  by  Mr.  Laird,  8vo.  1 8 14.  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Rutland,  by  Richard  Parkin- 
foil,  London,  8vo.  1808.  A  portion  of  a  hiftory  of  this 
county  has  been  recently  publifhed  by  Thomas  Blore,  folio. 
This  fpecimen  is  fo  well  executed,  that  every  lover  of  topo- 
graphical hiftory,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
in  general,  muft  regret  that  the  whole  work  is  not  completed 
in  the  fame  ftyle  and  manner. 

RUTLEDGE,  the  fhire -town  of  Grainger  county,  in 
the  ftate  of  Tenefiee,  fituated  in  Richland  valley  :  it  con- 
tains a  few  dwelling-houfes,  and  is  merely  a  handfome  flou- 
rifhing  village. 

RUTLINGEN.     See  Reutlixgex. 
RUTNAGHER I,  a  hill-fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore, 
taken  in  the  year  1 799  by  the  Britifh  ;  three  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Oudeadurgam. 

RUTSHA,  a  town  of  Imiretta  ;  38  miles  N.E.  of  Co- 
tatis. 

RUTTAGURRA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa  ; 
jo  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bilf-ah. 


RUTTANGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana  j 
25  miles  N.W.  of  Junere. 

RUTTEE,  a  weight  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  one  hun- 
dred of  which  make  eighty-eight  caraefs.     See  Caract. 

RUTTENSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Aultria  ; 
9  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grein. 

RUTTUNGUNGE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  47  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Nattore.  N.  lat.  230  53'.  E.  long.  89*  43'.— 
Alfo,  a  town  of  Bengal  ;   10  miles  S.  of  Boglipour. 

RUTTUNPOUR,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Surgooja  and  Jufhpour,  on  the  E.  by  Gang- 
pour,  on  the  S.  by  a  country  unknown  to  Europeans,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Goondwanah.  Its  chief  towns  are  Ruttun- 
pour,  Raypour,  and  Dumdah.  It  is  traverfed  towards  the 
fouth  by  the  river  Mahanada. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the 
fore-mentioned  circar,  in  the  country  of  Oriffa  ;  326  miles 
W.  of  Calcutta,  lying  in  the  road  from  Bahar  te  Nagpour. 
N.  lat.  22°  16'.  E.  long.  82°  36'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  Bahar  ;    12  miles  N.W.  of  Durbungah. 

RUTUBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Li- 
guria,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

RUTULI,  a  people  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  who  inhabited 
the  country  near  the  fea-coaft.  Their  origin  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  feems,  according  to  Virgil,  that  at  the  arrival  of 
/En  .h,  Turnus  was  their  king.  This  prince,  in  his  attempt 
to  oppofe  the  ellablifhment  of  the  Trojans,  was  killed  in  the 
combat.  The  Rutuli,  in  procefs  of  time,  were  often  con- 
founded with  the  Latins.     Their  capital  was  called  Ardea. 

RUTULUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  the  barrier  of  the 
cavea,  or  place  where  the  wild  beaits  ufed  in  amphitheatrical 
fports  wore  fhut  up.  It  was  made  of  iron  bars,  which 
turned  upon  hinges,  and  all  at  once  flew  open  with  great 
fwiftnefs. 

RUTUNIUM,  in  Ancient  Britifl}  Geography.      See  Ru- 

TINIL'M. 

RUTUPIJE  Portus,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Rich- 
borough. 

RUTY-PUNDOC,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given 
by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  yel- 
low orpiment,  which  they  find  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
there  ;  and,  after  feveral  calcinations,  give  internally  in 
coughs  and  colds.  The  ancient  Greeks  ufed  this  orpiment 
in  the  fame  manner.  We  have  of  late  run  into  an  opinion  of 
its  being  a  fatal  poifon  ;  but  Dr.  Boerhaave,  in  his  Chemiftry, 
affirms,  on  his  own  trials,  that  it  is  innocent  and  harmlefs. 
Tkefe  people,  who  have  not  the  ufe  of  chemiftry,  give  us  a 
hint  of  the  virtues  of  great  numbers  of  our  own  foffils, 
which  are  common  alfo  to  their  country.  The  felenitae, 
fibrofe  tails,  fpars,  and  many  other  foffils,  which  we  wholly 
neglecf,  are  in  common  ufe  with  them,  and  great  cures 
are  often  performed  by  them. 

RUTZDORF,  in  Geography,  a  tov*  n  of  Brandenburg, 
in  the  New  Mark  ;  eight  miles  N.  of  Cuitrin. 

RUTZEN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Wolau  ;  iSmilesN.  of  Wolau.  N.  lat.  510  37'.  E.long. 
1 6°  32'. 

RUUN,  Ruxo,  or  Runeholm,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic, 
belonging,  in  an  extenfive  fenfe,  to  the  province  of  Oefel, 
and  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  Riga,  at  the  diftance 
of  95  verfts  from  the  town  of  that  name,  and  rather  more 
than  51  verfts  from  Oefel.  It  is  diftinguifhable  far  off  at 
fea  by  a  foreit  of  birch  trees,  which  occupies  one  of  its 
fides.  It  is  entirely  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  is  in- 
habited by  Swedifh  boors.  Here  is  a  church,  to  which  be- 
longs a  preacher,  whofe  congregation  is  fmall,  but  income 
very  decent,  confifting  of  the  tythe  of  all  the  produces  of 
the  ifland,  together  with  a  portion  of  land.     In  this  ifland  is 
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a  light-houfe,  for  the  fupply  of  which  the  boors  are  obliged 
to  buy  the  fuel  on  the  continent,  the  crown  allowieg  them 
towards  it  40  dollars.  There  is  no  farm  on  the  ifland  ex- 
cept that  of  the  paftorate.  Among  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
laid,  there  are  fome  remains  of  the  old  Livonians,  who  (peak 
the  Runic  language,  alfo  the  Ellhnic,  the  Lettifh,  the  Swe- 
difli,  and  moft  commonly  the  German  and  RuSs,  each  with 
facility,  from  their  frequent  intercourfe  with  others.  In  the 
labours  of  the  chace,  and  the  capture  of  the  fea-dog,  they 
are  indefatigable,  by  which  they  gain  an  opulent  Subsidence. 
They  live  in  great  harmony,  and  only  intermarry  among 
their  own  fociety.     Tooke's  Ruffia,  vol.  ii. 

RUVO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop  ;  5  miles  S.  of  Trani.  N.  lat.  41-  12'. 
E.  long.  160  28'. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata ; 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Venofa. 

RU  Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  ISere  ; 
20  miles  E.  of  Vienne. 

RUYSCH,  Frederic,  in  Biography,  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomift  and  phyfician,  was  born  at  the  Hague,  in  the  month 
of  March  1638.  His  father  was  cominifl'ary  of  the  States- 
general,  and  defcended  from  a  family  of  confiderable  wealth 
and  importance  at  Amilerdam,  where  they  had  occupied 
places  of  public  trult  for  two  centuries,  until  the  Spanilh 
war,  which  began  in  1576,  occafioned  a  great  revolution  in 
their  fortunes.  The  celebrity  of  the  name,  however,  is  built 
upon  the  talents  and  perfonal  merits  of  Frederic.  He  com- 
menced his  academical  ftudies  at  Leyden,  after  being 
grounded  in  grammatical  learning  in  his  native  city,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  atfiduity  to  the  dudy  of  anatomy, 
botany,  and  chemillry,  efpecially  to  the  practical  investiga- 
tion of  thefe  fciences,  having  conceived  an  early  bias  to  the 
profeflion  of  medicine.  His  zeal  and  curiolity  were  fo  much 
excited  by  the  new  objects  which  opened  before  him,  that  he 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  labours,  and  at  length 
the  habit  of  experimental  refearch  rendered  the  moll  labo- 
rious inquiries  a  mere  agreeable  recreation.  He  repaired 
alfo  to  Franeker,  for  the  farther  purfuit  of  his  Studies  ;  but 
received  the  degree  of  do£tor  at  Leyden,  in  1664.  Even 
during  his  pupillage  at  Leyden,  he  was  applied  to  by  Syl- 
vius and  Van  Home,  to  afiill  them  in  combatting  the  vanity 
of  Bilfius,  who  came  thither  to  exhibit  his  boaited  method 
of  prcferving  dead  bodies. 

After  his  graduation,  young  Ruyfch  returned  to  the 
Hague,  where  lie  married,  and  fettled  fo  heartily  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profeflion,  as  even  to  neglect  every  purfuit 
which  had  not  fome  relation  to  it.  In  the  following  year, 
1665,  he  publifhed  his  treatife  on  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
veflels,  which  contained  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  while  en- 
gaged in  the  difpute  with  Bilfius.  In  this  work  he  does  not 
deny  that  the  cxillence  of  valves  in  the  lymphatic  had  been 
noticed  before,  but  he  claims  the  honour  of  having  firlt  de- 
monftrated  them,  and  taught  the  method  of  difcovering  them. 
This  ingenious  tract  immediately  procured  him  reputation  ; 
and  he  was  invited,  the  year  after,  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at 
Amilerdam  ;  an  invitation  which  he  gladly  accepted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  opportunities  which  it  was  likely  to  afford 
for  the  profecution  of  his  favourite  refearches.  Anatomy, 
in  fact,  both  human  and  comparative,  henceforth conftituted 
the  principal  object  of  his  life :  he  fpared  neither  time,  la- 
bour, nor  expence,  for  the  attainment  of  his  purpofes  ;  he 
was  almofl  continually  employed  in  diflcction,  and  not  only 
examined  with  the  moll  minute  exadtnefs  every  organ  of  the 
human  body,  but  deviled  means  by  which  to  facilitate  the 
detection  and  demon llration  of  tiie  different   parts,  and  to 

preferve  and  exhibit  them    thu    de ttrated.     If  he  were 
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vafeular  and  other  llru&ure,  he  contributed,  together  with 
the  fuggeltions  of  De  Graaf  and  Swammerdam,  by  his  own 
ingenuity  and  indullry,  to  introduce  that  important  practice 
among  anatomift.:.  His  collection  of  injected  bodies  is  de- 
fcribed,  indeed,  as  marvellous  ;  the  fined  tillucof  capillary 
veflels  being  filled  with  the  coloured  fluids,  fo  as  to  reprefent 
the  frefhnefs  of  youth,  and  to  imitate  deep  rather  than  death. 
In  this  way  he  had  preferved  loetufes  in  regular  gradation, 
as  well  as  young  and  adult  Subjects,  and  innumerable  animal;, 
ot  all  forts  and  countries.  His  mufeum,  indeed,  both  in 
the  extent,  variety,  and  arrangement  of  its  contents,  be- 
came ultimately  the  molt  magnificent  that  any  private  indi- 
vidual had  ever  accumulated,  and  was  the  refort  of  vifitors 
of  every  defcription  ;  generals,  ambafladors,  princes,  and 
even  kings,  were  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  examining  it. 
The  czar  Peter,  in  his  journey  through  Holland  in  1698* 
frequently  dined  at  the  frugal  table  of  Ruyfch,  in  order  to 
fpend  whole  days  in  his  cabinet  ;  and  in  1717,  on  his  return 
to  Holland,  the  czar  purchaled  it  of  him  for  30,000  florins, 
and  lent  it  to  Peterlburg.  The  indefatigable  anatomilt  imme- 
diately commenced  the  labour  of  Supplying  its  place  b 
new  collection. 

When  we  consider  the  advantages  which  Ruyfch  pofiefled, 
his  ingenuity  in  devifing  the  means  of  minute  inveitigation.and 
the  improbus  labor  by  which  he  manufactured  two  collection", 
of  anatomical  preparations,  and  investigated  fuch  a  multitude 
of  fubjects,  it  will  be  expected  that  he  mull  have  been  the 
author  of  Some  diicoveries.  He  claims,  indeed,  and  pro- 
bably made  many  ;  which,  however5  were  not  all  unknown 
to  other  anatomills  :  for  his  fault  was  a  negleft  of  reading, 
which  rendered  him  often  ignorant  of  the  difcoveries  of 
others ;  and  therefore  he  fometimes  gave,  as  new,  what 
other  writers  had  defcribed.  Among  other  parts  which  he 
inveltigatcd  minutely,  were  the  pulmonary  circulation,  (in 
which  he  claims  the  difcovery  of  the  bronchial  artery,)  the 
ftructurc  of  the  ear,  of  the  brain,  of  the  lymphatic  and 
glandular  fyllem. 

Ruyfch  was  appointed  profeSTor  of  phyfic  in  1685,  apoft 
which  he  filled  with  honour  and  reputation  until  the  year 
1728,  when  he  unhappily  broke  his  thigh  by  a  fall  in  his 
chamber.  He  was  alio  nominated  fuperintendant  of  the 
midwives  at  Amilerdam,  in  the  exercife  of  which  office  he 
introduced  fome  improvements  in  the  practice  of  thele  good 
women  ;  efpecially  the  abolition  of  the  habit  of  fpeedily  ex- 
tracting*the  placenta,  which  he  believed  to  be  expelled  by 
an  orbicular  mufcle  at  the  fundus.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  having  Succeeded  fir  ISaac  Newton,  in  the 
latter  body,  in  1727.  In  the  Same  year  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lofe  his  Son,  Henry  RuySch,  alio  doctor  of  phyfic,  who, 
like  himfelf,  was  an  able  practitioner,  well  ikilhd  in  an.it. in  , 
and  botany,  and  wasfuppofed  to  have  materially  alfilled  him 
in  his  publications,  inventions,  and  experiments.  This  lols 
was  the  more  Severely  felt,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
jull  mentioned,  as  it  deprived  him  ot  his  belt  alliltanee  111 
completing  the  Second  collection  of  rarities,  winch  lie  was 
occupied  in  making.  His  youngelt  daughter,  however,  who 
was  Hill  unmarried,  and  had  been  initiated  into  all  the  nn  I- 
teries  of  his  anatomical  experiments,  was  fully  qualified  tor 
the  talk  of  alliltanee  which  She  now  undertook,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  new  mufeum  ;  retaining  his  general  health 
until  the  commencement  of  Che  year  1731,  w  inn  lie  was  car- 
ried  otf  by  a  fever,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 

Ruyfch  was  the  author  of  many   publications)    leveral   <il 

which  were  controverlial ;   for  his  want  of  readinj  .  and  con. 

Sequent  differences  with  Some  ol  the  learned  oS  his  profeflion,! 

led  him  into  frequent  difputes.      Hi.  firft  work,  which  ori- 
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ginated  in  his  defence  of  Sylvius  and  Van  Home  againft 
Bilfius,  was  entitled  "  Dilucidatio  valvularum  in  Vafis 
Lymphaticis  et  Ladteis,  cum  figuris  seneis,"  Hague,  1665. 
His  fecond  was  "  Obfervationum  Anatomico-Chirurgicorum 
Centuria.  Accedit  Catalogus  rariorum  in  Mufaeo  Ruyfch- 
iano,"  Amft.  1691  ;  containing  fome  curious  fafts  and 
engravings.  His  third  publication  was  an  anfwer  to  Bidloo, 
who  had  attacked  feveral  of  his  doftrines,  and  was  entitled 
"  Refponfio  ad  Godef.  Bidloo  Libellum,  cui  nomen  Vindi- 
ciarum,  &c."  1694.  In  addition  to  this,  he  publifhed  no 
lefs  than  fourteen  controverfial  works,  in  anfwer  to  profeflbr 
Gaubius,  to  C.  Wedelius,  and  others,  which  were  entitled 
"  Epiftoke  Anatomic^  Problematics,  una  cum  Refpon- 
fionibus,"  and  were  printed  between  the  years  1696  and  1700 
inclufive,  and  in  many  of  which  confiderable  acrimony  ap- 
pears on  both  fides. 

In  addition  to  thefe  numerous  tracts,  Ruyfch  alfo  publifhed 
a  ferirs  of  anatomical  eflays,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Thefaurus  Anatomicus  primus,  fecundus, 
&.c."  between  the  years  1701  and  1728,  containing  the  re- 
fults  of  his  minute  inveftigations  into  the  ftructure  of  the 
different  organs  and  textures  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  laft, 
obfervations  on  the  anatomy  of  vegetables.  He  published 
alfo  "  Thefaurus  Animalium,"  in  1 7 10,  with  plates  ;  three 
decades  of  "  Adverfaria  Anatomico-Chirurgico-Medico," 
in  17 17 — 20,  and  23.  And  a  tract  "  De  Fabrica  Glandu- 
larumad  Boerhaavium,"  1722,  in  anfwer  to  an  attack  from 
that  celebrated  profeflbr.  A  collection  of  all  his  works  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1721,  4to.  entitled  "  Opera  omnia 
Anatomico-Medico-Chirurgica  ;"  but  this  is  necefiarily  lefs 
complete  than  the  edition  of  1737,  in  five  volumes,  4to. 

Henry  Ruyfch,  the  fon  of  the  preceding,  who  died  in 
1727,  published  a  "Theatrum  univerfale  omnium  Animalium, 
&c.  240  Tabulis  ornatum,"  17 18,  in  two  vols,  folio.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fole  depoiitary  of  the  fecret  of  his 
father,  by  which  thofe  beautiful  preparations  were  made, 
which  retained  the  appearance  of  life  ;  and  Ruyfch  was  re- 
proached for  allowing  the  contrivance  to  perifh  with  his  fa- 
mily. But  the  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  injection 
do  not  probably  fall  fhort  of  his  expedient?,  in  the  demon  - 
ftration  of  the  vafcular  ftru&ure  of  the  different  organs  of 
the  body.  See  Eloy  Dift.  Hilt,  de  la  Med.  ;  Eloge  de 
Fenelon  ;   Hutchinfon,   Biographia  Medica. 

RUYSCHIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  appellation  from 
Jacquin,  in  memory  of  profeflbr  Frederick  Ruyfch,  the 
celebrated  anatomift  ;  another  plant,  which  had  borne  his 
name,  being  referred  to  Dracocephalum.  He  is  noticed  by 
Haller,  Bibl.  Bot.  v.  2.  98,  for  having  directed  his  anato- 
mical (kill  to  the  maceration  and  diflection  of  leaves,  as  well  as 
for  his  fondnefs  for  exotic  plants.  He  appears  as  the  editor, 
commentator,  and  tranflator  into  Latin,  of  Commelin's  valu- 
able Hortus  Amftelodamenfts. — Jacq.  Amer.  75.  Schreb. 
Gen.  144.  823.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  1. 1116.  Mart.  Mili 
Diet.  v.  4.  Swart/.  Ind.  Occ.  501.  t.  II.  Juil.  4.28. 
Lamarck  Illuitr.  t.  135.  (Souroubea;  Aubl.  Guian. 
244.  t.  97.  Julf.  428.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mo- 
nogyma.     Nat.  Ord.  uncertain.     Ju(f. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  double  ;  theoutermoft 
longelt,  in  three  deep  unequal  fegments,  coloured ;  the 
inner  of  five  roundifh,  concave,  obtufe,  converging,  per- 
manent leaflets.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  flattifh,  obtufe, 
reflexed,  thrice  as  long  as  the  inner  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  awl-fhaped,  flat,  fpreading,  fhorter  than  the  petals  ; 
anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh- 
ovate ;  ftyle  none  ;  ftigma  quadrangular,  cruciform,  flat, 
Perk.   Berry  of  two  cells.      Seeds  numerous. 

Ed.  Ch.     Calyx  double  ;  the  outer  in  three  deep  unequal 


fegments  ;  inner  of  five  leaves.     Petals  five,  reflexed.     Styl 
none.     Berry  of  two  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

Obf.  Aublet  defcribes  the  ftigma  as  of  five  angle3  or 
points,  and  the  germen  of  five  cells. 

1.  R.  clufiafolia.  Purple  Ruyfchia.  Jacq.  Amer.  75. 
t.  51.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  1.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  502. — 
Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  without  tranfverfe  veins.  Two 
fegments  of  the  outer  calyx  fhorter  tliata  the  inner  one. — 
Native  of  the  vaft  boggy  foreils  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Martinico,  where  Jacquin  found  it  flowering  in  April. 
Nobody  elfe  feems  to  have  gathered  this  fpecies.  The  jlent 
is  rather  fhrubby,  two  feet  high,  growing  parafitically  upon 
trees.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  ilalks,  obovate,  obtufe, 
entire,  coriaceous,  fhining,  fmooth,  four  inches  long,  with  a 
folitary  mid-rib,  and  no  lateral  veins.  Clti/lcrs  terminal, 
quite  fimple,  folitary,  erect,  many-flowered  ;  cylindrical, 
nine  inches  long  ;  the  common  (talk  cylindrical,  thick 
and  fmooth  ;  partial  ones  fcattered,  fimple,  fhort,  fpreading. 
Flowers  between  the  fize  of  a  lauruflinus  and  hawthorn 
blofTom,  inodorous,  with  purple  petals.  Filaments  alfo 
purple,  ufually  five,  often  feven,  fometimes  fix.  Jacquin 
did  not  fee  the  ripe  fruit,  but  conjectured  it  to  be  a 
berry. 

2.  R.  Souroubea.  Red  and  yellow  Ruyfchia.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  504.  Willd.  a.  2.  (Souroubea  guianenfis  ; 
Aubl.  Guian.  244.  t.  97.) — Leaves  obovate,  emarginate, 
with  a  fmall  point,  and  many  tranfverfe  veins.  All  the 
fegments  of  the  outer  calyx  longer  than  the  inner  one. — 
Gathered  by  Aublet,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  du  Ga/lion, 
in  Guiana,  flowering  in  October.  The  Jlems  are  fhrubby, 
but  brittle,  long  and  trailing,  fupporting  themfelves  on  the 
neighbouring  bufhes,  but  drooping  at  the  ends  ;  their  outer 
bark  afh-coloured,  eafily  peeling  off.  Leaves  alternate,  on 
fhort  thick  (talks,  fmooth,  flefhy,  four  inches  long,  marked 
with  numerous,  tranfverfe,  not  very  evident,  veins.  Ghjlers 
terminal,  folitary,  long  and  drooping,  of  numerousflotvers, 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  rirft  fpecies  ;  their  partial 
ilalks  an  inch  long.  The  outer  calyx,  as  we  choofe  to  call  it, 
rather  than  a  bradea,  confifts  of  three  divifions,  each  near 
an  inch  long,  of  a  coral  red,  one  of  whofe  fegments  is  a 
tube,  clofed  at  the  end,  the  other  two  obovate,  or  fpatulate, 
concave  above.  Inner  calyx  of  five  or  fix  yellowifh  leaves, 
firm,  folding  over  each  other.  Corolla  of  a  golden  yellow, 
defcribed  by  Aublet  as  monopetalous  ;  but  Swartz,  who 
examined  this  author's  fpecimens,  fays  otherwiie.  Stamens 
yellow.  Ripe  fruit  not  feen  by  Aublet.  No  other  perlon 
appears  to  have  gathered  this  plant.  The  habit  of  the 
genus,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  outer  calyx,  refemble  Marcgravia  ;  fee  that  genus,  and 
Ascitm. 

RUYSCHIANA.     See  Tunica  and  Eye. 

RUYSDAEL,  Jacob,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Haer- 
lem  in  1636,  and  at  firft  ftudied  furgery  as  his  profeflion,  al- 
though he  had  given  early  proofs  of  a  fine  tafte  in  the  art  of 
painting  ;  to  which,  at  length,  his  attention  was  entirely 
directed  by  Nicholas  Berghern,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of 
intimacy.  He  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to  have  improved  his 
tafte  in  Italy,  but  fcarcely  a  particle  of  Italian  tafte  is  to 
be  found  in  his  works.  Nature  was  the  fchool  in  which  he 
ftudied  ;  her  pure  etherial  tints,  her  peculiar  forms,  the 
frefhnefs  of  the  morning,  the  brilliancy  of  mid-day,  and  the 
fpirit-ftirring  tone  of  twilight,  were  the  foundation  of  the 
principles  by  which  he  was  governed,  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  he  laid  the  bails  of  that  perfection  of  locality 
ii  ;i  he  fuccefsfully  afpired. 

His  landfcapes  are  generally  fcenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  refidence,  or  occafionally  taken  from  the  rocky  borders 
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of  the  Rhine,  varied  with  cafcades,  which  he  compofed  and 
treated  in  a  manner  till   then  unknown,  and  till  now  unri- 
d,  as  m<  re  matters  of  imitation. 
The  talents  of  Rnvfdael  were  not  confined  to  landfcape, 
he  J  -pieces  with  equal  fuccefs  ;   and  he  has  1 

I  in  the  truth,  the  brilliancy,  and  variety,  with 
which  he  purfued  that  branch  of  the  art,  particularly  frefh 
/.es  and  gales  of  wind. 
He  frequently  obtained  affiftance  i:i  his  figures  from  the 
pencils  of  Oftade,  Vartder-Velde,  and  fometimes  from 
Wouvermary,  which  adds  confiderably  to  the  prices  ob; 
for   his  works,  and  they   are   in  general   of  a  confidei 

nitude.  Indeed  a  fine  fpecimen  of  this  mailer  may  be 
regarded  as  current  coin,  fuch  is  the  general  eftimation  of 
his  talent.     He  died  in  1 68 1,  at  the  age  of  4,. 

His  elder  brother,  Solomon  Ruyfdael,  was  alio  alandfeape 
painter  in  the  fame  llyle,  but  with  indifferent  fuccefs.  He 
gained  more  credit  as  a  decorative  artift. 

RUYSDAL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Holland  ;  live 
mile;  '.'..    E  \  1  rd  :n. 

RUYSSELADE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dittricit  of 
Bruges.  The  place  contains  5281,  and  the  canton  10,071 
inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  65  kiliometres,  in  two  com- 
mune . 

RUYTER,  MlCHAEL-ADRIAN  DE,  in  Biography,  a  ce- 
lebrated Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Flufhing  in  1607,  entered 
in'.o  the  naval  fervicc  of  his  country  very  early.  From  the 
fituation  of  cabin-boy  he  rofe  through  all  the  commands  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  in  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  ! 
among  his  own  countrymen  and  foreigners.  Much  of  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  the  fervice  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  made  eight  voyages,  and 
two  to  Brafil.  In  1641  he  was  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and 
on  this  occafion  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 
Hi,  condutt  obtained  for  him  the  applaufe  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  he  afterwards  rendered  fome  important  fervices 
on  the  Barbary  coaft,  entering  the  road  of  Sallee  in  a  tingle 
.  although  five  Algerine  corfairs  diiputed  the  paffage. 
When  war  broke  out,  in  1652,  between  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  Van  Tromp  having  been  difgraced,  De  Ruyter  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  feparate  fquadron,  for  the 
purpofe  of  convoying  home  a  rich  fleet  of  merchantmen. 
He  fell  in  with  the  Englifh  admiral  Ayfcough,  with  whom 
he  had  an  engagement  off  Plymouth,  in  the  month  of  Auguft, 
which  laded  two  days,  and  terminated  fo  tar  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Dutch,  that  he  brought  his  convoy  fate  into  port. 
In  the  following  Oftobcr  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witte  had  an 
action  with  Blake  and  Ayfcough  on  the  Flemifh  < 
which  was  fevercly  contelted  -,  but  !>■  Ruyter,  being  deferted 
by  fome  of  his  captains,  found  it  advifeableto  retreat  to  his 
own  coaft,  the  lots  having  been  nearly  equal  on  both  fides. 
Van  Tromp  was  now  reftored  to  the  chief  command,  and  De 
Ruyter  had  a  fquadron  under  him  in  the  battle  of  December 
off  Folkltone,  in  which  Blake   was  oblii  tke  (lu  her 

in  the  Thames.      De  Ruyter   likewife  dll 
in  the  terrible  battle   ol  threi    da  '    in    February 

1653,  between  Tromp  and    Blake,  near  the 
Channel.     In  the  month  of  June,  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  en- 

ik  and  Dean  off  Nicuport ;  ami  afi         ■■    tl 
two  days,  in  which  the  two  Dutch  admirals  fucceffi 
cued  each  other  from  immi      il  er,   the  D  elled 

their  inferiority  by  retiring 

commanders   th  in  remonftrance  to  the  States 

concerning   the   neceffity  of  a  reinforcement,  and  at  len 
they  were  enabled  to   attack  the  Englifh  under  Monk  and 


Lawfon,  near  Scheveling.  In  the  final  battle  between  the 
two  republics,  Tromp  was  killed  ;  and  though  De  Ruyter 
made  every  effort  to  reftore  the  day,  returning  to  the  combat 
after  he  had  been  obliged  to  fhift  his  flag  to  a  frigate,  yet 
lie  was  at  length  compelled  to  withdraw  his  mattered  (hips  to 
Meufe.  The  peace  with  England,  which  was  concluded 
the  following  year,  gave  a  refpite  to  this  terrible  fervice, 
De  Ruyter  was  fent  to  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  to  reinforce  Opdam,  who  was  laying  liege  to  that 
town,  and  this  fervice  being  effected,  he  returned  to  his  Ra- 
tion. The  Dutch  trade  was  at  this  time  much  molelted  by 
French  privateers,  but  the  vigorous  conduct  of  De  Ruyter 
put  an  end  to  this  predatory  warfare.  A  difpute  with  Por- 
tugal brought  this  Dutch  admiral  again  into  action,  and  he 
exhibited  his  vigilance,  taking  feveral  Portuguefe  fhips  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  made  feveral  prizes  from  the 
Brafil  fleet,  till  a  want  of  provifions  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Holland.  War  having  recommenced  between  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  in  1658,  De  Ruyter  was  fent  with  a  fleet  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  latter.  He  made  a  defcent  on  the  ifland  of 
Funen,  defeated  the  Swedes,  and  forced  them  to  furrender 
at  difcretion  in  Nyborg,  whither  they  had  retired.  He 
then  wintered  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  of  Denmark 
ennobled  him  for  his  good  fervices.  In  1662  he  was  fent  with 
a  ftrong  fquadron  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  Barbary  ftates, 
who  had  exercifed  their  piracy  upon  the  Dutch  (hipping, 
and  fucceeded  entirely  to  the  fatisfaction  of  his  employers. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  difputes  between  Charles  II. 
and  the  United  Provinces,  De  Ruyter  had  a  command  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  where  he  recovered  the  forts  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Englifh,  and  made  prizes 
of  fome  merchant  fhips.  After  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  of 
Opdam  by  the  duke  of  York,  in  1665,  De  Ruyter  returned, 
and  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-admiral-general  of 
the  Dutch  navy.  Tn  the  parties  into  which  Holland  was  at 
this  time  divided,  De  Ruyter  was  confidered  as  attached  to 
the  republican  caufe,  while  the  younger  Tromp,  his  rival, 
was  a  warm  adherent  to  the  houfe  of  Orange  :  they,  how- 
ever, went  to  fea  together.  The  tirlt  fervice  of  De  Ruyter 
was  to  convoy  home  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  ;  and  in  June 
[666,  the  great  fleets  of  the  two  maritime  powers  met  in  the 
Downs;  the  Dutch  commanded  by  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp, 
the  Englifh  by  prince  Rupert  (fee  his  article)  and  Monk, 
now  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  In  the  three  days  fight 
which  enfued  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage,  though'  the  va- 
lour of  the  Englifh  rendered  theconteft  very  fevere.  Both 
De  Ruyter  and  Tromp  were  obliged  feveral  tunes  to  fhift 
their  flags  from  (hip  to  Ihip,  and  the  latter,  having  borne  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  Englifh,  was  reduced  to  the  utmolt  ex- 
tremity, when  he  was  nobly  refcued  by  his  rival  and  politi- 
cal toe.  The  aftion  lor  th  wrth  day,  and 
in  the  end  the  Englifh,  who  had  been  thi  funerers, 

withdrew  to  their  harbours. 

Iii  the  folio wil  i  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince 

Rupert    fell  in,  ..   \,itii  l),     Ruyter 

and  Tromp,  and   in  the  enfuing  action,    Tromp,  eagerly 
purfuing  a  defeated  divifion  of  the   Englifh  De 

Ruyter  alone  to  contend  with  the  main  bi  1  ■  enemy, 

who,  alter  a  long  and  molt  lev.  :d  to  re- 

1  ,  I I  ne  bullet 

of  fo  man  1     uld  hii        om  dil    r.icc. 

He  gained,  however,  additional  glory  b}  I  order  in 

,  and  in  no  adlion  wi 
1 
The  year  1667  was  mem  difrrace  which  the 

F  Chai lea  II.  triumphant  entra  a  ol 

the  Dutch  into  the  Thame. .    Negociation:  for  peai  e  had  I 

carrying 
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carrying  on  at  Breda,  which  De  Witte  had  protrafted, 
while  he  haltened  the  naval  preparations.  The  Dutch  fleet 
appeared  in  thu  Thames  under  the  command  of  De  Ruyter, 
which  threw  the  Englifh  into  the  utmoft  conlternation.  A 
chain  was  thrown  acrofs  the  Medway,  and  fome  new  forti- 
fications were  added  to  Sheernefs  and  Upnore  cattle  :  but 
thefe  preparations  were  unequal  to  the  urgency  of  the  cafe. 
Sheernefs  was  foon  taken,  though  defended  with  the  utmoft 
valour  by  lir  Edward  Sprague.  Having  the  advantage  of 
a  fpring  tide  and  an  eaflerly  wind,  the  Dutch,  with  fix  men 
of  war  and  five  fire-Ihips,  prefied  on  and  broke  through  the 
chain,  and  burnt  feveral  Englifh  men  of  war  in  their  courfe  : 
among  thefe  was  the  Royal  Oak,  the  commander  of  which, 
captain  Douglas,  periftied  in  the  flames,  though  he  might 
readily  have  efcaped.  "  Never  was  it  known,"  faid  he, 
"  that  a  Douglas  left  his  pott  without  orders."  The  peace 
which  foon  after  followed  gave  fome  repofe  to  De  Ruyter, 
till  the  alliance  between  Charles  II.  and  Lewis  XIV.  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Dutch  republic,  again  called  him  to  the 
defence  of  his  country.  With  a  fleet  of  91  fail,  in  June 
1672,  De  Ruyter  attacked  the  combined  fleets  of  130  fail, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  lord  Sandwich,  and  count 
d'Eftrees,  in  Solebay  ;  and  after  an  engagement,  which  he 
reprefented  as  the  moft  obftinate  th?t  he  ever  witnefled, 
night  parted  the  adverfaries,  each  claiming  the  viftory. 
Lord  Sandwich  and  count  d'Eftrees  lolt  their  lives,  and  the 
other  lofles  were  nearly  equal,  but  De  Ruyter  kept  the  fea, 
and  fafely  convoyed  home  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen. 
The  French  kept  aloof,  and  fuffered  very  little. 

De  Ruyter  was  now  doomed  to  fuffer  danger  from  a  differ- 
ent caufe.  During  the  popular  fury  agamll  the  oppofers 
of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Dl- 
Wittes,  De  Ruyter,  as  one  of  the  party,  notwithftanding 
the  great  Cervices  which  he  had  rendered  his  country,  was 
attacked  in  the  llreets  of  Amfterdam  with  all  forts  of 
weapons,  but  efcaped  without  much  injury.  When  William 
was  raifed  to  the  Itadtholderihip,  the  fervices  of  this  great 
admiral  were  too  important  to  be  flighted  through  party 
difputes,  and  in  1673  he  was  fent  to  fea  with  a  ftrong  fleet 
in  queit  of  the  combined  Engliftl  and  French,  who  were  on 
the  Dutch  coaft,  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert. 
An  indecilive  engagement  enfued  on  the  7th  of  June,  in 
which  De  Ruyter  difengaged  Tromp  from  the  French 
fquadron  which  had  furrounded  him.  The  battle  was  par- 
tially renewed  on  the  14th,  and  in  Auguft,  as  we  have 
feen  in  the  article  RuPERT,  a  more  fevere  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  an  Englilh  and  two  Dutch  admirals 
were  killed,  and  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  De  Ruyter, 
however,,  received  the  thanks  of  the  ftadtholdcr  for  his  good 
conduft  on  this  occalion.  Peace  between  England  and  the 
Dutch  foon  after  followed,  and  never  fince  have  the  two 
nations  contefted  the  empire  of  the  ocean  with  fuch  mighty 
force,  and  fo  determined  a  fpirit.  France,  at  this  time, 
was  riling  fait  to  be  a  maritime  power,  and  Holland,  in  al- 
liance with  Spain,  had  to  contend  with  her  for  the  fuperiority. 
De  Ruyter,  in  1674,  made  a  fruitlefs  expedition  to  the  French 
Caribbee  iflands.  In  the  beginning  of  1676  he  was  fent 
with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
French  to  revolt  from  the  Spaniards.  He  fell  in  with  the 
French  fleet  under  the  duke  de  Vironne,  and  an  action  enfued, 
which  lalted  the  whole  day,  with  no  decifive  advantage  to 
either  fide.  De  Ruyter  repaired  to  Leghorn  to  refit,  and 
then,  forming  a  junftion  with  the'  Spaniih  fleet,  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  Meffina.  The  French  came  out  to  meet 
them,  led  on  by  the  celebrated  Du  Quefne,  and  a  fecond 
battle  took  place  on  the  21ft  of  April.  The  Spaniards 
kept  at  a  cautious  diftance,  but  De  Ruyter,  like  himfelf, 
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ruined  to  tha  centre,  broke  the  French  line,  and  was  in  t fit- 
aft  of  chafing,  when  a  caunon-fliot  wounded  him  in  the  left 
heel  and  right  leg.  A  fever  fupervened,  which  within  a 
week  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  port  of  Syracufe,  at  the 
age  of  69,  deeply  regretted  by  his  country  and  admired  bv 
all  Europe.  The  king  of  Spain  had,  only  a  few  days  previ- 
oufly  to  this,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  duke,  with  l 
penfion.  His  remains  were  magnificently  interred  at  Am- 
fterdam at  the  public  expence,  and  a  fuperb  monument  was 
erefted  to  his  memory.  Univer.  Hift.  Hume.  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Admirals,  edit.  1813. 

RUZA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  RufTia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mofcow  ;  48  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mofcovv.  N.  lat. 
55°  46'.     E.  long.  36°  2'. 

RUZASUS,  Zaffoone,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  port  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  iituated  E.  of 
Rufcurium. 

RY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  ;  nine  miles  E.  of  Rouen. 

RYACOTTA,  a  town  of  Hindoottan,  in  Myfore, 
ftrong,  and  well  furnifhed  with  guns,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
vifion  for  its  defence,  but  taken  by  the  Britifh  in  July  1 79 1  ; 
75  miles  S.  of  Seringapatam.     N.  lat.   12°  26'.     E.  long. 

78°  5'- 

RYADER.     See  Riader. 

RYAL.     See  Rial. 

Rval,  a  name  given  to  the  noble,  which,  on  account  of 
the  fcarcity  of  gold  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.  of  England, 
was  diminiftied  in  fize,  whilft  it  retained  its  former  value, 
but  was  reftored  by  Henry  VI.  to  its  original  fize,  and 
caufed  to  pafs  for  ioj-.  under  this  appellation.  (See  Rose- 
noble.)  This  ryal  of  IOJ.,  and  alfo  the  angel  of  6s.  Sd.,  with 
their  divifions  of  half  and  quarter,  were  the  fole  gold  coins, 
till,  in  1485,  Henry  VII.  publiftied  the  double  ryal,  or 
fovereign  of  20s.  accompanied  by  the  double  fovereign  of 
40X.  James  I.  of  England  illued  rofe-ryals  of  30J-.,  and 
fpur-ryals  of  15^.;  angels  of  j or.,  and  angelets  of  $s.  ;  till 
his  ninth  year,  when  gold  was  raifed  in  the  proportion  of 
1 1.  i;i   I  Ox. 

RYALCHERY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  theCarnatic  ;    iomiles  N.W.  of  Bomrauzepollam. 

RYAN,  Looii,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  extends  itfelf 
in  a  S.E.  direftion  into  Wigtonfliire,  Scotland,  forming, 
with  the  bav  of  Glenluce,  the  peninfula  denominated  the 
Rinns  of  Galloway.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  from  its 
entrance  to  Stanraer,  which  is  fituated  at  its  head,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  four  miles.  On  its  eaftern 
fide  (lands  the  little  village  of  Cairn,  contiguous  to  which  is 
a  very  fafe  and  commodious  bay,  with  good  anchoring 
ground,  and  depth  of  water  fufficient  for  (hips  of  any 
burthen.  King  William's  fleet  anchored  here  on  their 
paflage  to  Ireland.  Oppofite  to  this  village  a  fand-bank 
runs  a  confiderabie  way  acrofs  the  loch,  but  few  accidents 
ever  happen  upon  it,  and  it  even  contributes  to  the  fafety  of 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  bay,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the 
tides,  which  flow  (trongly  in  the  direftion  in  which  it  lies. 
This  bank  abounds  with  oy  Iters  of  a  moft  excellent  quality. 
Belides  Cairn  bay,  there  are  feveral  other  excellent  an- 
choring bays  in  the  loch,  called  Portmore  bay,  the  Wig  bay, 
the  bay  of  Soleburn,  and  the  bay  of  Dalmennock.  In 
fliort,  tbe  anchoring  is  good  and  fafe  in  almoft  every  part  of 
the  loch.  For  fome  further  remarks  relative  to  this  arm  of 
the  fea,  fee  Sxankaer.  Sinclair's  Statiitical  Account  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  8vo.  Edin.  1 79 1.  Carhfle's  Topogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Scotland,  4to.  1813. 

RYANIA,  ir.  Botany,  was  named  by  Vahl  injuit  com- 
memoration  of  John    Ryan,  M.D.   F.R.S.,  a  very  aftive 
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rtiid  intelligent  correfpondent,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
many  fpecimens  of  rare  plants   from   the  illands  of  Santa 

Cruz,  Montfcrrat,  &c Vahl.  Eclog.  fafc.  1.51.      Willd. 

Sp.  PL  v.  2.  1 164.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4—  Clafs  and 
order,  Polyandria  Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.  Tiliacex,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  lanceolate,  taper- 
ing, fpreading,  finely  ribbed,  coloured,  permanent  leaves. 
Cor.  Petals  none.  Nedlary  between  the  germen  and  ftamens, 
the  height  of  the  former,  pitcher-fhaped,  very  villous. 
Slam.  Filaments  numerous,  about  60,  in  a  double  row,  awl- 
fhaped,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  fmooth,  except  a  few 
hairs  at  the  bafe  ;  anthers  eredt,  awl-fhaped,  one-third  the 
length  of  the  filaments,  pointed,  corrugated,  naked,  finally 
waved  at  the  edge.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  very 
villous  ;  ftyle  fmooth,  the  length  of  the  llamens  ;  fligmas 
four,  convex.  Perk.  Berry  dry,  corky,  nearly  globular, 
of  one  cell,  with  five  longitudinal  tuberculated  receptacles, 
from  its  inner  coat.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  nearly  globular, 
brown,  befprinkhd  with  a  few  minute  hairs,  and  each  half 
enclofed  in  a  membranous  tunic,  with  three  double  wings. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  of  five  coloured  permanent 
leaves.  Petals  none.  Ncdtary  pitcher-fhaped,  between 
the  llamens  and  piftil.  Berry  corky,  of  one  cell,  with 
many  tunicated  feeds. 

I.  R./pecio/a.  Vahl.  Eclog.  t.  9. — Found  by  Dr.  Ryan, 
in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  A  tree,  with  afh-coloured  round 
branches,  finely  downy  towards  the  ends.  Leaves  alternate, 
italked,  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth  on  both 
lides,  except  a  mealinef's  on  the  mid-rib  beneath.  Stipulas 
awl-lhaped,  hoary,  rather  longer  than  the  footftalk,  deci- 
duous. Flowers  axillary,  moftlv  folitary,  on  fhort  fimple 
ltalk».  Leaves  of  the  calyx  an  inch  and  half  long.  Berry 
double  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  Seeds  rather  bigger  than  thofe 
of  Coriander.  Vahl  conceived  this  genus  to  be  allied  to 
Ltietia,  but  diftinft  in  the  neftary,  permanent  calyx,  four 
Itigmas,  awl-lhaped  (not  round)  anthers,  and  other  parti- 
culars. 

RYCKE,  Theodore  de,  in  Biography,  a  learned  critic, 
born  at  Arnheim  in  1 640 ;  was  firlt  an  advocate  at  the 
Hague,  and  then  profefior  of  hiftory  at  the  umverlity  of 
Leyden.  In  1 68  I  he  delivered  an  oration  "  De  Giganti- 
bus,"  which,  with  a  dillertation  "  De  Primis  Italix  Colonis 
et  JiLnex  adventu,"  he  added  to  an  edition  of  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  and  •Scynunus  Chius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1684.  He 
alio  published  a  valuable  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  notes  and 
llluitrations,  in  1687,  in  two  vols.  l2mo.      He  died  in  1690. 

RYCQUIUS,  JUSTUS,  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1587,  and 
educated  at  Douay.  From  this  place  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  was  for  fome  time  librarian  to  count  Lodovico  Sahero. 
Returning  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  made  canon  of 
Ghent,  and  refided  fome  time  at  Louvain.  In  t624hewas 
appointed  by  Urban  VIII.  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the 
uiiiverfity  of  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1627.  He  pub- 
liflied  a  number  of  Latin  poems,  and  other  works,  but  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  trcatife  "  De  Capitolio  Romano," 
1617,  containing  a  defcription  of  the  works  of  art,  ancient 
and  modern,  prefervedin  that  relic  of  antiquity.  This  per- 
formance obtained  for  him  the  title  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  by  Gronovius  in  1696,  with 
notes  and  plates.     Gen.  Biog. 

RYD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Upland  ;  2omiles  S.  of  Upfal.  —  Alfo,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Smaland  ;  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jonkio- 
ping. 

RYDAHOLM,  a  town  ot  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland;  22  miles  W.N.W.  of  Wexio. 


RYDAL  Head,  a  mountain  of  England,  in  Weltmore- 
land  ;  two  miles  N.  of  Amblefide. 

Rydal  Water,  a  lake  of  England,  in  Weftmoreland, 
which  communicates  with  the  Windermere  lake. 

RYDALL,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
at  Aberyltwith. 

RYDDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  which  the  Jews 
conquered  from  the  Arabians,  under  Alexander  Jannxus. 
Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  2. 

RYDER,  Sir  Dldiiey,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  the 
year  1691,  and  having  received  a  good  elementary  education, 
lie  was  brought  up  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law.  It  may  be 
oblerved,  that  the  family  from  which  the  fubjeft  of  this 
article  was  defcended,  had  been  very  long  eltablifhed  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  took  their  name  from  Ryther,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Barkilon,  in  that  county,  hence  the  name  has  been 
written  differently  at  different  periods,  as  Rythre,  Ryther, 
or  Ryder.  It  appears  from  Dugdale's  Baronage,  that 
William  de  Ryther  was  fummoned  to  parliament  among  the 
barons  of  the  realm,  from  the  2lfl  of  Edward  I.  till  the 
I  ft  of  Edward  II.,  and  that  he  was  fucceeded  by  John  de 
Rythre,  governor  of  Shipton  callle.  Sir  Dudley  Ryder 
was  appointed  folicitor-general  to  his  majefty  George  II.  in 
1733  ;  in  1736  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  and  in  1 754  he  was  appointed  to  the  high  office  of 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench.  In  the 
year  1756  his  majefty,  as  a  reward  for  his  long  and  very- 
faithful  lervices,  determined  to  advance  him  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Ryder,  baron  of  Har- 
rowby  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  a  warrant  was  accordingly 
figned  by  the  king  for  that  purpofe,  on  the  241I1  of  May  ; 
but  fir  Dudley  died  on  the  following  day,  before  the  patent 
could  be  completed.  He  left  a  fon,  Nathaniel,  the  firlt  lord 
who  was  fo  created  in  1776.  He  died  in  1803,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  eldelt  fon,  Dudley,  the  prefent  lord. 

Ryder,  or  Ruyder,  in  Commerce,  a  gold  coin  in  Hol- 
land. The  new  ftand-pennings,  or  ryders,  are  fixed  by  the 
regulation  of  1749  at  14  florins,  and  the  half  ditto  at 
7  florins.     The  allay  and  value,  Sec.  are  as  follow  : 


Contei.ta 
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Wei 

in  pure 
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Sterling. 

car.  gr.     Ok.  dwt.  j;r. 

1  1  hi 

/..      5.          </. 

Double  ryder 

ftandard.    0    12   21 

284.2 

2   10     3A 

Ryder        - 
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069 

140.2 

1     4  10 

Half  ryder     - 

ditto. 

0     3    4; 

70.I 

0  12     5 

Ducat 

B.    1    2$ 

0    2     si 

52.8 

094 

Impreffions.  —  The  ryder  has  on  the  front,  an  armed 
horfeman,  with  a  drawn  (word  ;  the  legend  expreiles  the  pro- 
vince in  which  it  has  been  coined,  thus :  MO.  AUll.  PRO. 
cone.  BELG.  ZELAND,  that  is,  Monela  aureet provinci*  confa- 
deralionis  Bclgiat  ZelandU  (gold  coin  of  Zeland,  a  province 
of  the  Belgic  confederacy),  with  the  arms  of  the  province 
at  bottom  :  reverfe,  the  an:.s  of  the  United  Provinces,  with 
14  Gl.  (14  guilders  or  florins);  legend,  CONCORDIA  res 
parv.t,  crescunt  (fmall  tilings  incrcafeby  concord).  The 
half  ryder  bears  the  fame  iniprefiions,  except  that  it  is 
marked  7  Gl. 

The  ducat  has  a  foot  foldier  with  a  drawn  (word,  and  a 
bundle  of  arrows  in  his  left  hand  ;  legend,  CONCOB.  RES  par. 
1  RES.,  that  is,  Concordia  res  parvj  crefcunl,  as  above,  and 
the  letters,  HOL.  or  zee.  &c.  to  diilinguifh   the   province  ; 

reverfe, 
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reverfe,  a  fquare,  with  ornaments  and  the  following  words  in 
five  lines,  mo.  ord.  provin.  fgeder.  belg.  ad  leg  imp.  ; 
that  is,  Moneta  ordinarea provinciarum  faderatarum  Belgicarum 
ad  legem  Imperii,  (the  common  coin  of  the  confederated 
Belgic  provinces,  according  to  the  law  of  the  empire). 

Ryder,  or  Rider,  to  a  bill.     See  Parliament. 

RYDRAIRE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Baramaul ;   28  miles  N.  of  Namacul. 

RYDROOG,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore ;  128  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam.  N.  lat.  140  40'. 
E.long.  76^  52'. 

RYE,  in  Botany.      See  Secale. 

Rye,  in  Agriculture,  a  fpecies  of  corn  much  cultivated  in 
fome  of  the  northern  diftricts.  It  is  a  fort  cf  crop  that  ap- 
proaches the  nearelt  to  that  of  wheat  of  any  that  is  at 
prefent  in  cultivation.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
grain,  the  •winter  and  fpring  rye,  or  what  is  often  diftin- 
guifhed  into  the  black  and  luhiie,  or  Dantzic  fort,  but  the 
former  is  the  largeft  and  the  moll  plump  ar.d  hardy,  confc- 
quently  the  molt  frequently  grown  by  the  farmer,  however 
the  fpring  kind  may  often  be  employed  with  fuccefs  and  ad- 
vantage. This  kind  of  grain  is  fo  capable  of  fuftaining  the 
effedts  of  the  weather,  that  when  fown  in  the  autumn  it  is 
feldom  injured  by  the  moll  fevere  winters  ;  it  is  likewife  more 
early  in  the  fpring  than  wheat,  ar.d  though  not  equally 
valuable,  is  more  certain  of  producing  a  good  crop  in  general 
than  that  grain  is. 

Soil. — This  is  a  fort  of  crop  which  is  capable  of  being 
grown  on  moft  kinds  of  land,  but  the  light  dry  fandy  foils 
that  cannot  be  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  wheat  or  barley, 
are  probably  the  only  ones  on  which  it  can  be  cultivated  to 
advantage,  from  being  the  moft  adapted  to  it,  and  from 
few  of  them  being  fo  light  or  poor  as  not  to  afford  good 
crops.  It  can,  of  courfe,  only  be  introduced  with  fuccefs 
on  fuch  lands  as  are  incapable  of  producing  other  forts  of 
corn  to  advantage.  And  from  fowls  being  lefs  fond  of  it 
than  moft  other  lorts  of  grain,  it  may  be  the  moft  proper 
to  be  cultivated  on  thole  portions  of  ground  that  are  fituated 
clofe  around  the  farm-houies  and  yards. 

It  is  a  crop  which  is  moftly  grown  after  early  fed  turnips, 
clover,  peas,  and  other  fimilar  produces,  as  well  as  after 
naked  fallows.  In  particular  cafes,  when  grown  on  the 
cold  and  heavy  kinds  of  foil,  the  grain  is  found  to  be  much 
later  in  becoming  ripe  than  on  fuch  as  are  dry  and  light  in 
their  quality. 

This  is  alfo  a  kind  of  crop  which,  as  in  that  of  wheat, 
requires  the  land  to  be  brought  into  a  tolerable  ftate  of  mel- 
lownefs,  and  to  be  perfectly  cleared  from  weeds.  In  many 
diftrifts  where  intended  to  ftand  for  a  crop,  it  is  the  cultom 
to  put  it  in  upon  fome  fort  of  fallow,  but  where  it  is  only 
to  be  fed  off  by  fheep,  ieldom  more  than  one  ploughi' 
given,  the  land  being  broken  up  and  fallowed  for  turnips, 
immediately  after  the  green  rye  has  been  fufficiently  1 
down  by  fheep  or  other  animals.  And  it  is  the  practice  in 
fome  places  to  apply  manure  immediately  for  this  crop  ;  but 
where  the  foil  is  in  a  fuitable  ftate  of  tillage,  and  has  not 
previoufly  been  too  much  exhauited  by  the  growth  of  grain 
crops,  it  may  be  more  proper,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  to 
be  fed  off,  to  defer  the  application  of  the  manure,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  employed  for  the  turnip  or  other  green  crop 
that  is  to  fucceed,  the  ufe  of  manure  being  apt  to  bring  up 
weeds,  and  render  it  difficult  to  be  kept  clean. 

Seed  and  Sowing. — In  rcipeft  to  the  time  of  fowing  this 
fort  of  grain,  it  is,  in  general,  pretty  much  the  fame  as 
that  for  wheat  where  a  crop  is  intended,  but  when  culti- 
vated for  green  food  for  animals,  it  may  be  advantageous  to 


fow  it  more  early,  as  in  Auguft  and  September,  but  it  may 
be  fown  in  October,  and  during  the  winter  months,  until 
the  beginning  of  March,  in  particular  cafes,  as  where  the 
early  fowings  have  failed,  or  there  is  an  intention  of  having 
a  fucceffion  of  this  feed  for  fheep.  In  which  cafes,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bannifter,  it  is  ufually  fown  on  one  ploughing 
on  a  wheat  or  other  tlubble  where  the  field  is  to  come  in 
courfe  for  turnips  in  the  following  year.  And  the  above 
writer  favs  that  the  general  allowance  of  feed,  where  the 
crop  is  deiigned  to  remain  for  grain,  is,  in  moft  fituations, 
from  about  twobufheis  to  two  and  a  half;  but  when  the  in- 
tention is  to  feed  it  oh",  three,  or  even  more,  may  be  a  better 
proportion,  as  the  plants,  in  fuch  cafes,  ihould  ftand  con- 
fiderably  thicker  upon  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  largeft 
poffible  quantity  of  green  food  may  be  provided  for  the 
animals.  And  as  the  vegetation  of  this  fort  of  crop  is 
rather  flow,  it  may  be  proper  to  put  it  into  the  ground 
when  it  is  in  a  tolerably  dry  condition,  otherwife  much  of  it 
may  perifli,  efpecially  in  wet  leafons,  and  where  the  land  is 
rather  heavv. 

It  is  likewife  ftated  in  the  Report  of  Yorkfhire,  that  it 
was  formerly  a  prevailing  cultom  to  blend  feveral  other 
forts  of  feeds  with  that  of  rye,  and  the  practice  ftill  con- 
tinues in  fome  diftricls,  in  refpeft  to  wheat  and  winter  tares, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  either  advrfeable  or  ufeful,  in  Mr. 
Donaldfon's  opinion,  fince,  in  the  firit  cafe,  the  rye  is  in  a 
ftate  (it  for  reaping  long  before  the  wheat,  confequently 
much  lofs  mutt  be  fuftained  by  the  farmer,  and  in  the  latter 
it  is  moftlv  in  a  ftate  to  be  cut  as  green  food,  fome  weeks 
before  the  tares,  and  becomes  ripe  at  much  too  early  a 
period  for  them. 

And  in  cafes  where  wheat  is  blended  with  rye,  it  is  often 
termed  mcflin,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
former  being  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  grower,  the  general  principle  being  that  of 
giving  the  largeft  proportion  of  rye  to  the  lighted  kinds  of 
ground. 

After-culture In  cafes  where  this  crop  is  grown  for  the 

purpofe  of  the  grain,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  it  as  clean 
as  poffible  in  the  early  ftages  of  its  growtli  by  horfe  and 
hand  weeding?,  and  hoeings  according  as  it  is  fown,  when 
they  may  appear  requifite  ;  but  where  the  intention  is  merely 
that  of  affording  a  fupply  of  green  food,  for  the  ufe  of 
fheep  or  other  animals  in  the  more  early  fpring  months,  no 
further  culture  will  be  wanted  after  the  crop  has  been  put 
into  the  ground.  This  fort  of  crop  is  known  to  be  ready 
to  cut  by  the  ft  raw  of  the  ftems  becoming  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  the  ears  hanging  down  in  a  bending  manner,  and  the 
grain  feeling  hard  and  in  a  plump  and  full  condition. 

On  the  poor  fandy  foils  of  Sufi  oik  good  crops  of  this 
fort  are  feldom  produced,  and  on  thofe  of  a  better  quality 
the  produce  is  rarely  more  than  from  two  to  three  quarters 
on  the  acre.  But  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire  it  is 
ftated,  by  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  that 
dittrift,  to  amount  to  from  three  to  fix  quarters  to  the  acre 
of  land. 

In  cafes  where  this  fort  of  grain  is  free  From  weeds,  and 
cut  when  the  weather  is  fine,  it  may  be  fecured  in  the  (lack 
as  fait  as  the  reaping  proceeds,  without  its  being  endan- 
gered by  it.  And  the  ltraw  of  this  fort  of  grain  is  found 
to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  wheat,  for  the  purpofe  of  thatch, 
as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  the  collar-makers,  who  require  much 
of  it. 

The  practice  of  farmers  is  fometimes,  where  rye  is  intended 
to  ftand  for  a  crop,  to  feed  it  with  fheep  in  the  early  fpring, 
as  in  the  beginning  of  March  ;  but  this  Ihould  never  be  done 
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except  where  the  crop  is  very  luxuriant,  and  at  fa  early  a 
period  as  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  deflroying  the  new 
formed  ear  of  the  gram.  This  kind  of  crop  is  alfo  culti- 
vated in  particular  cafes,  as  where  the  ground  is  fufficiently 
light  and  dry  to  be  turned  down  as  a  manure :  where  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  crop  fhould  always  be  turned  in  while  in  its  molt 
green  and  fucculent  tlate,  and  when  the  weather  is  moderately 
dry,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  quickly  reduced  by  putre- 
faction into  a  manure.  And,  in  the  more  fouthern  diftridts, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  grown  for  the  purpofes  of  the  tanners, 
who  have  recourfe  to  it  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Application. — The  mod  ufual  application  of  this  crop  is 
as  a  green  food  for  fheep  in  the  early  fpring,  before  the  tur- 
nip crops  are  ready.  When  grown  in  this  view  it  is  ne- 
cefrary,  the  author  of  Practical  Agriculture  favs,  to  have 
attention  to  different  circumitances,  in  order  to  derive  the 
utmoft  advantage  from  the  crops.  As  this  grain  begins  to 
ihoot  out,  or  fpindle,  as  it  is  termed  by  farmers,  much  earlier 
than  wheat,  care  mould  be  taken  that  the  feeding  of  it  down 
is  begun  at  a  fufficiently  early  period  before  the  ear  is  formed 
in  the  hofe,  as  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  «f 
March,  otherwife  the  ftem  or  blade  becomes  firm  and  dicky, 
and  the  fucceflion  of  green  feed  after  the  firft  eating  extremely 
lmall.  Indeed  this  may  be  done  earlier  than  the  firft  of  thefe 
periods,  in  cafes  where  the  feafon  is  mild  and  open,  and  per- 
fevered  in  till  the  end  of  April.  In  ell  cafes  it  is,  however, 
advifeable  to  let  tke  crop  be  fo  advanced  in  its  growth  as  to 
cover  the  ground  tolerably  before  the  fheep  are  turned  in. 
As  this  fort  of  green  food  is  faid  to  have  much  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  milk  in  fuch  ewes  as  have  lambs,  proba- 
bly from  its  fucculcncy,  and  its  ftimulant  properties  being  ap- 
plied immediately  after  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  when 
the  bodies  of  animals  are  known  to  be  more  capable  of  being 
excited  by  the  action  of  ftimuli,  and  when  there  is  fcarcely 
any  other  fort  of  green  feed  that  can  leflen  its  operation  by 
being  taken  along  with  it,  the  culture  of  it  muft  be  the  molt 
advantageous,  it  is  fuppofed,  where  fheep  hufbandry  is  cx- 
tenfively  combined  with  that  of  tillage,  efpecially  that  de- 
partment of  it  which  relates  to  the  feeding  of  lambs.  As 
by  this  means,  from  the  quantity  of  fucculent  nutritious  food 
that  is  provided,  the  lambs  are  prevented  from  being  Hinted 
in  their  growth  while  young,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
moft importance  in  their  future  feeding.  And  that  in  thus 
feeding  the  crop  off  by  fheep  it  will  conflantly  be  neccfTary 
to  keep  the  fields  properly  divided  by  means  of  hurdles,  as 
in  this  way  the  lofs  of  food  will  be  much  lefs,  and  fome 
parts  will  become  frefli  while  the  others  are  eating  down, 
which  are  advantages  not  to  be  difregarded  in  cafes  of  this 
kind. 

But  Mr.  Bannifler  thinks,  that,  notwithftanding  what  has 
been  urged  in  favour  of  a  rye  pafture,  it  is  fcarcely  worth  the 
while  of  any  farmer  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  this  grain, 
who  does  not  keep  large  numbers  of  ewes  and  lambs  ;  for  as 
the  feed  ufually  fetches  a  high  price,  every  advantage  at- 
tending the  crop  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  fuperior 
charges  in  the  cultivation,  except  in  tiie  inftance  above-men- 
tioned, where  no  expence  fhould  be  fparted  to  maintain  the 
lambs  in  a  thriving  way,  and  to  prevent  their  growing  hard 
and  Ricky,  as  the  butchers  term  it  ;  for  if  lambs  once  fink  in 
flefh,  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  rcflore  them  to  their 
former  thriving  ftate  again. 

Rye  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  ufed  for  bread, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  wheat. 

Rye  is  alfo  a  grain  which  is  much  ufed  in  the  diftilleries, 

where  it  can  be  procured  in  large  quantity,  and  alfo  by  the 

ginger-bread  bakers.     In  the  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfhire 

it  is  obferved,   that  before  the  ufe  of  lime  was   prevalent, 
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much  rye  was  grown  on  the  lighter  lands  upon  the  margin 
of  the  vale,  and  in  the  moor-lands  fcarcely  any  other  crops 
than  rye  and  oats  were  attempted.  Now  rye  is  principally 
confined  to  the  moorland  dales  ;  and  even  there  the  alteration 
of  foils  by  lime  has  been  fuch,  that  wheat  is  become  the-  more 
prevalent  crop.  Neverthelefs,  on  light  fandy  moorland 
foils,  ry«  is  generally  more  profitable  than  wheat  ;  and  the 
bread  which  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  two  grains  is 
here  efteemed  more  wholelome  to  perfons  in  general,  than 
that  which  is  made  from  wheat  alone. 

It  is  cultivated  in  many  diftridts  as  a  good  fpring  green  feed 
for  fheep,  particularly  ewes  and  lambs.  This  is  greatly  the 
cafe  on  the  South  Downs,  in  thecoanty  of  Surrey.  It  is  there 
fown  in  the  late  fummer  months, orthe  very  beginningof  thofe 
of  the  autumn,  the  more  early  the  better.  When  other  food 
is  fcarce  in  the  fpruig  and  in  the  lambing  feafon,  the  ewes  and 
lambs  are  turned  upon  it,  proper  portions  being  hurdled  off 
tor  the  purpofe. 

Some  fuppofe  it  prepares  well  for  turnips,  and  that  on 
many  accounts  it  may  be  raifed  with  much  ufe  and  advantage 
on  open  expofed  fandy  foils,  where  wheat  crops  will  not 
fucceed,  for  being  fed  off,  and  infure  far  better  crops  of  tiie 
above  roots,  than  are  commonly  met  with  in  fuch  foils  and 
fituations.  There  \vould,in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  faid, be  the  benefit 
of  an  increafed  quantity  of  food,  and  of  courfe  an  increafe  in 
the  number  of  live-ftock,  which  would  produce  a  greater 
abundance  of  manure,  and,  confequently,  of  grain  crops  ulti- 
mately. The  trouble  and  expence  of  adopting  fuch  a 
method  of  practice  would  be  but  trifling,  infomuch  as  the 
ground  would  be  broken  up  only  in  the  autumn  in  Head 
of  the  fpring  ;  in  return  for  which  fheep-feed  would  be 
procured,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  land  be  well  dreffed 
for  the  further  crop,  which  fhould  conftantly  have  a  full 
fupply  of  manure  when  the  feed  is  put  into  the  land. 

This  crop,  on  the  whole,  deferves  more  attention  than  it 
has  commonly  met  with,  as  it  forms  one  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  green  food,  by  which  live-ftock,  on  arable  farm;, 
can  be  fed  and  fupported  the  whole  year  round. 

In  many  parts  of  France  there  have  been  certain  years  in 
which  this  grain,  from  no  apparent  caufe,  has  proved  noxi- 
ous, and  fometimes  even  poifonous.  M.  Perrault  travelling 
through  Sologne,  was  informed  that  the  rye  of  that  pro- 
wince  was  fometimes  fo  corrupted,  that  thofe  who  eat  of  the 
bread  that  had  much  of  the  corrupted  grain  in  it,  were  feized 
witli  gangrenes  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  were 
not  preceded  by  any  fever,  inflammation,  or  any  confiderable 
pain  ;  and  that  the  gangrened  parts  ufually  fell  off  after  a 
time  of  themfelvcs,  without  the  aifiltance  of  chirurgical  in- 
ftruments.  The  grains  of  rye  thus  degenerated,  are  black 
on  the  outfide,  and  tolerably  white  within  ;  and  when  they 
are  dry,  they  are  harder  and  clofer  than  the  natural  good 
grain  ;  they  have  no  ill  tafte,  but  fometimes  they  h:.ve  a  vifcous 
metallic-like  honey  hanging  to  one  end  of  them.  They  grow 
longer  than  the  other  grains  in  the  fame  ear,  and  are  found 
from  one  or  two  to  feven  or  eight  in  the  fame  ear.  Some 
have  fuppofed  that  thefe  were  not  the  proper  feeds  ol  the 
plant,  but  fome  other  extraneous  bodie6  that  got  :-i  among 
them  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  a  clofe  infpeftion,  that  they 
are  really  the  genuine  feeds,  only  altered  by  fome  accident  ; 
the  coats,  and  the  furrow,  and  even  tin-  gernicn  for  the 
young  plant,  being  entirely  the  fame  as  in  the  natural  feeds. 

The  places  where  the  rye  is  found  to  degenerate  in  this 
manner,  are  all  a  dry  and  fandy  foil.  In  thefe  places  there 
is  fcarcely  any  foil  in  which  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  large  feeds 
are  not  found  among  the  others,  but  where  there  are  but 
few  of  them,  the  ill  effects  are  not  perceived.  The  feafons 
when  the  degeneracy  is  grcatcft,  and  the  efleits  the  worft 
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cf  all,  are,  when  there  have  been  exceffive  rains  in  the 
fpring,  and  there  come  on  exceffive  heats  in  the  fucceeding 
fummer. 

The  bread  which  is  made  of  the  rye  that  holds  ever  fo 
much  of  this  bad  corn,  is  not  diftinguifhable  from  other  rye- 
bread  by  the  taite,  and  feldom  produces  its  ill  effeft,  till 
fome  confiderable  time  after  it  is  taken.  Befide  the  gan- 
grenes already  mentioned,  it  not  unfrequently  brings  on  other 
bad  confequences,  fuch  as  drying  up  the  milk  of  women  who 
give  fuck,  and  occafiouing  fometimes  malignant  fevers,  ac- 
companied with  drowfinefs,  ravings,  and  other  dangerous 
fymptoms.  The  part  ufually  feized  by  the  gangrene  is  the 
legs,  and  this  often  in  a  very  frightful  manner.  The  arms 
are  the  next  part  moft  fubjeft ;  but  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  fubjeft  to  it. 

'  The  firft  fymptom  of  this  approaching  gangrene  is  a  ftu- 
pefaftion  and  deadnefs  in  the  part  ;  after  this  there  comes 
on  fome  pain,  though  not  violent,  and  the  (kin  becomes  livid  ; 
fometimes  the  fkin  fhews  no  mark  of  it,  but  the  pain  and 
fwelling  increafe  ;  and  it  is  necefTary  to  make  an  incifion 
into  the  flefh,  to  find  the  gangrened  part.  In  the  more  def- 
perate  cafes,  the  only  remedy  is,  the  taking  off  the  part  ;  and 
if  this  is  neglefted,  the  flefh  is  all  wafted,  and  the  fkin  becomes 
black,  and  clings  round  the  bones,  and  the  gangrene  appears 
again  in  the  fhoulders. 

The  poorer  people  are  only  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe  ;  and, 
as  they  principally  eat  the  rye-bread,  and  as  thofe  years 
when  there  is  moft  of  this  bad  grain  among  the  ears  of  rye, 
produce  moft  of  thefe  diforders,  it  has  been  judged  certain 
that  the  rye  is  the  occafion  of  it.  It  may  deferve  enquiry, 
however,  whether  that  grain  may  not  be  innocent  of  the  mif- 
chief,  and  its  degeneracy  and  the  diftemperature  attributed 
to  it  may  not  both  be  the  effeft  of  the  fame  bad  conftitution 
of  the  air.  If  it  proves,  on  enquiry,  that  only  thofe  who 
eat  of  the  rye  are  fubieft  to  the  difeafe,  it  will  feem  a  proof 
of  its  being  really  owing  to  it  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  mifchief 
may  be  prevented  by  the  fifting  the  grain  before  it  is  ground, 
the  degenerated  grains  being  fo  long  that  they  will  all  remain 
in  the  fieve  that  lets  the  others  through.  The  experiment 
has  been  made  on  the  fpot,  by  giving  the  flour  of  the  cor- 
rupted grains  alone  to  animals,  and  it  is  faid  they  have  been 
killed  by  it.     Philof.  Tranf.  N°  130. 

RvE-Grafs,  the  common  name  of  a  particular  fort  of 
grafs.      See  RAY-Grafs. 

It  has  been  obferved,  from  the  trials  made  at  Wooburn, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  that  fheep  eat  this  grafs, 
when  it  is  in  the  early  ftage  of  its  growth,  in  preference  to 
wioft  others  ;  but  after  the  feed  approaches  towards  perfec- 
tion, they  leave  it  for  almoft  any  other  kind.  A  field  in 
the  park  at  the  above  place  was  laid  down  in  two  equal 
parts,  one  part  with  rye-grafs  and  white  clover,  and  the 
other  part  with  cock's-foot  and  red  clover  :  from  the  fpring 
till  midfummer  the  fheep  kept  almoft  conftantly  on  the  rye- 
grafs  ;  but  after  that  time  they  left  it,  and  adhered  with 
equal  conftancy  to  the  cock's-foot  during  the  remainder  of 
the  feafon. 

Rye,  or  Wefl  Rye,  in  Geography,  a  borough,  market- 
town,  and  cinque-port,  under  the  title  of  "  ancient  port  and 
town,"  in  the  hundred  of  Goftrow,_  rape  of  Haftings,  and 
county  of  Suflex,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Britifh  Channel,  at  the  diftance  of  76  miles  E.  by  W.  from 
Chichcfter,  and  62  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  London.  It  is 
of  very  high  antiquity,  but  its  early  hiftory  is  little  known. 
It  feems  clear,  however,  that  it  was  one  of  the  original 
cinque-ports,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  them  gene- 
rally, in  a  charter  granted  by  king  Henry  III.     In  the 


reign  of  Edward  III.  the  whole  town  was  environed  with 
a  itrong  wall,  and  guarded  by  towers,  under  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  William  d'Ypres,  earl  of  Kent.  At  that  period 
Rye  was  fo  confidemble  a  port,  that  it  furnifhed  no  fewer 
than  nine  armed  veff-ls  to  the  royal  fleet,  when  the  king 
undertook  the  invafion  of  France  ;  but  it  fuffered  materially 
in  the  next  reign,  having  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
French,  who  took  advantage  of  the  then  diltrafted  ftate  of 
the  country,  to  attack  iuch  of  the  coalt-towns  as  were  leaft 
capable  of  refiftance.  It  loon,  however,  recovered  from 
this  difafter,  and  became  a  port  of  confiderable  confsquence  ; 
but  the  rife  of  others  on  the  fame  coaft  has  rendered  it  for 
the  laft  century  comparatively  unimportant.  The  harbour, 
which  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  town,  is  at  prefent  in  a 
neglefted  ftate,  notwithstanding  it  admits  veffels  of  a  large 
fize  to  come  quite  up  to  the  town-quay,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  its  entrance.  At  fpring  tides  the  fea  rifes  fo  high, 
and  fpreads  ltfelf  fo  much,  that  two-thirds  of  the  town  are 
furrounded  by  water.  The  mackarel  and  herrings  caught 
here  in  their  feafons  are  reckoned  the  fineft  of  the  kind 
brought  to  the  London  market. 

Rye  is  a  borough  of  itfelf  by  prefcription,  as  well  as  by 
charters  granted  in  confirmation  of  its  privileges.  The  cor- 
poration confills  of  a  mayor,  bailiff,  jurats,  and  freemen. 
The  mayor  and  bailiff  are  chofen  from  among  the  jurats 
on  the  Monday  after  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  by  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  freemen.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  among 
the  jurats,  the  mayor  nominates  a  freeman  to  fupply  it,  but 
he  mult  be  approved  of  by  the  jurats  before  his  appointment 
becomes  valid.  Rye  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  who 
are  ofteniibly  elected  by  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  freemen  in- 
habiting the  borough,  and  paying  fcot  and  lot ;  but,  in  faft, 
they  are  returned  through  the  influence  of  the  treafury, 
which  is  paramount  in  all  the  cinque-ports.  The  principal 
articles  of  trade  here  are,  hops,  wool,  timber,  kettles,  can- 
non, chimney-backs,  and  other  iron  goods,  from  the  works 
at  Bakeley  and  at  Breed.  There  are  two  weekly  markets, 
on  Wednefday  and  Saturday  ;  and  two  annual  fairs,  on  Whit- 
monday  and  the  10th  of  Auguft. 

The  town  of  Rye  occupies  a  confiderable  eminence,  and 
is,  generally  fpeaking,  regular  and  well  built.  In  the  centre 
of  the  principal  ftreet  Hands  the  market-houfe,  the  higher 
ftory  of  which  is  appropriated  as  a  town-hall,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  corporation.  The  church  is  conftrufted  of  ftone, 
and  is  one  of  the  largeft  parochial  edifices  of  the  kind  in 
England,  but  does  not  otherwife  claim  particular  attention. 
Here  is  befides  a  chapel,  which  was  lately  appropriated  to 
the  French  refugees,  who  fettled  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity 
during  the  late  war  ;  alfo  meeting-houfes  for  Methodifts, 
Quakers,  and  other  Diffenters.  Here  are  likewife  two  free- 
fchools,  one  of  which  was  erected  and  endowed  by  a  Mr. 
Peacock  in  the  year  1644;  and  the  other  by  a  M:.  Saun- 
ders, at  a  later  period.  The  only  monaftic  eftablifhment  in 
Rye  was  a  priory  of  Auguftine  friars,  which  exifted  previous 
to  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  continued  to  flourifh  till  the 
general  diffolution  of  religious  houfes  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
The  church  formerly  belonging  to  this  monaftery  is  ftill 
ftanding,  having  been  converted  into  a  ftore-houfe  for  mer- 
cantile goods.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
town  may  yet  be  traced,  but  the  ditches  are  entirely 
filled  up. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,. this 
town  and  out-liberty  contain  476  houfes,  and  2681  inha- 
bitants. Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gough,  Suffex,  folio, 
1789.     Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiv.  8vo. 

Rye,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  formerly 
important,  but  now  much  reduced.     The  church  at  Rye, 
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in  popifh  times,  was  reckoned  to  be  a  very  facred  place  ;  16 
miles  W.  of  Aarhuys. 

Rye,  a  townfhip  of  New  Hampfhire,  in  America,  on  the 
fea-coalt  of  Rockingham  county,  oppoiite  the  ifie  of  Shoals, 
and  8  miles  S.  of  Portfmouth  :  incorporated  in  1719,  and 
containing  1020  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a  townfhip  of  New 
York,  in  Welt  Cheller  county,  in  Long  Ifland  found  ;  36 
miles  N.E.  of  New  York  city. — Alfo,  a  townfhip  in  Cum- 
berland county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1356  inhabitants. 
— Alfo,  a  townfhip  in  Cumberland. 

RYECHUNGA,  a  town  of  Bengal;  13  miles  N.W. 
of  Beyhar. 

RYEGATE.     See  Reygate. 

Ryegate,  the  fouth-ealternmoft  townfhip  of  Caledonia 
county,  in  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  feparatcd  from  Bath  in 
New  Hampfhire  by  Conncfticut  river;  containing  812  in- 
habitants. 

RYELAND  Sheep,  a  breed  of  fine-woolled  fheep,  ori- 
ginally met  with  in  the  greatefl  perfection  in  a  dillrict  of 
Herefordfhire,  termed  the  Ryelands.     See  Sheep. 

RYER,  Andrew  du  sieuk  de  Malezais,  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  Marcigni,  in  Burgundy.  Little  is  known  of 
his  hiftory,  but  he  became  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  and  knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He 
refided  a  confiderable  time  at  Conflantinople  in  the  king's 
fervice,  and  was  conful  for  the  French  nation  in  Egypt, 
from  which  opportunities  he  derived  a  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic,  Turkifh,  and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  died 
in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  His 
chief  works  as  a  literary  man  are,  "  A  Turkifh  Grammar  ;" 
"  A  French  Tranflation  of  the  Koran,"  and  another  of  the 
"  Guliltan"  of  Saadi.  His  verfion  of  the  Koran  is  in  no 
great  eftimation,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  mixed  the  reveries  of 
Mohammedan  commentators  with  the  original  text. 

Ryer,  Peter  du,  a  dramatic  and  mifcellaneous  writer, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Paris,  in  1605.  ^e  procured 
a  place  of  fecretary  to  the  king  in  1626,  which  his  poverty 
obliged  him  to  fell,  and  he  afterwards  ferved  in  the 
fame  capacity  Cxfar,  duke  of  Vendome.  In  order  to  fup- 
port  his  family  he  employed  his  pen  in  profe  and  verfe. 
He  compofed  nineteen  pieces  for  the  theatre,  which  were 
fuccefsful  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  Two  or  three 
of  his  tragedies  obtained  the  applaufe  of  maturer  criticifm. 
His  "  Alcyonec"  fo  mHch  delighted  queen  Chriflina,  that 
fhe  had  it  read  to  her  three  times  in  one  day.  His  "  Scae- 
vole"  dill  keeps  its  place  on  the  flage.  Du  Ryer  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  Academy  in  1646.  A  fhort  time 
before  his  death  he  obtained  the  office  of  hiitoriographer 
royal,  with  a  penfion.      He  died  in  1658. 

RYES,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diltridt  of  Bayeux.  The  place  contains  650,  and  the  canton 
10,510  inhabitants,  on  a  territory  of  1475  kiliometres,  in  29 
communes. 

RYEWATER,  a  river  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ire- 
land,  which  paffing  by  Carton,  falls  into  the  Lifley,  near 
Leixlip. 

RYKOWICZA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Brzefc  ;   25  miles  S.E.  of  Brzefc. 

RYKSDALER,  in  Commerce.     See  Rixdollar. 

RYKSORT,  a  Dauilh  Qlver  coin,  reckoned  at  twenty- 
four  (hillings.     See  Rixdoi.i.  \k. 

RYMABAD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in 
Mvfore;    15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chinna  Ballabarum. 

RYMAROW.     See  RomerstadV. 

RYME.     See  Rhyme. 

RYMENAUT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 


department  of  the  Two  Nethes,  fitiidted  on  the  Dyle  ;  five 
miles  E.  of  Malines. 

RYMER,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a  critic  and  anti- 
quary, was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at 
the  grammar-fchool  of  Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  at  length  was  appointed  hiitoriographer  to  king 
William,  in  place  of  Mr.  Shadwell.  He  wrote  "  A  View 
of  the  Tragedies  of  the  lad  Age,"  and  afterwards  pub- 
Iifhed  a  tragedy  named  "  Edgar."  For  the  office  of  a  critic 
he  was  certainly  not  well  qualified,  for  he  wanted  candour  ; 
nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  on,  as  he  could  con- 
demn Shakfpeare  with  fuch  rigid  feverity.  His  tragedy 
will  fliew,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  thofe  whofe  poems  he  has  publicly  cenfured.  Bat 
though  he  has  no  title  to  the  appellation  of  poet  or  critic, 
as  an  antiquarian  and  hiftorian  his  memory  will  long  be  pre- 
ferved.  His  "  Fcedera,"  which  is  a  collection  of  all  the 
public  tranfaCtions,  treatifes,  &C.  of  the  kings  of  England 
with  foreign  princes,  is  efteemed  one  of  our  molt  authentic 
and  valuable  records,  and  is  oftener  referred  to  by  the  belt 
Englifh  hifloriane  than  perhaps  any  other  book  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  was  publifhed  at  London  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  in  17  vols,  folio.  Three  volumes  more 
were  added  by  Sanderfon  after  Rymer's  death.  The  whole 
were  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  in  10  vols.  1739.  They 
were  abridged  by  Rapiu  in  French,  and  inferted  in 
Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque,  a  tranflation  of  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Whatley,  and  printed  in  one  vol.  folio.  &c. 
4  vols.  8vo.  173 1,  under  the  title  of  Ada  Regia.  Mr. 
Rymer  died  the  14th  of  December  I  713,  and  was  buried  in 
the  parifh  church  of  St.  Clement's  Danes.  Some  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  poetry  are  preferved  in  the  ririt  volume  of 
Mr.  Nichols's  Select  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
1780. 

RYNABAD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bengal  ;  35  miles 
S.E.  of  Moorley. 

RYNCHOPS,  the  Siimmcr,  in  Ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Anferes,  of  which  the  generic  character 
is,  that  the  bill  is  tlraight,  the  upper  mandible  is  much 
fhorter  than  the1  under,  the  latter  truncated  at  the  apex  ; 
the  tail  is  forked  and  fhorter  than  the  wings,  noftrils  linear, 
and  the  back  toe  fmall. 

Species. 

Nigra  ;  Black  Skimmer,  or  Cut-water.  The  fpecific 
charadter  is  blaekifli,  beneath  white  ;  bill  red  at  the  bale  ;  the 
lower  mandible  grooved  ;  the  front  and  chin  are  white  ;  wings 
with  a  tranfverfe  white  band  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
are  black,  the  next  edged  with  white  ;  the  legs  are  red, 
3iid  it  is  about  twenty  inches  long.  It  is  found  in  divers 
parts  of  Afia  and  America.  This  bird  is  ever  on  the  wing, 
fweeping  the  furface  of  the  water,  dipping  its  hill,  or  at 
leaft  its  under  mandible,  to  feoop  out  the  (mailer  fifties,  on 
which  it  feeds.  In  ftormy  weather  it  frequents  the  (hop  . 
and  is  contented  with  oylters,  and  Other  Ihcll-lilh.  There 
is  a  variety  of  a  tawny  colour,  with  a  black  bill. 

RYNNTO,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  iftand  in  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  near  the  coait  of  Finland.  N.  lat.  6o°  37'.  E. 
long.   2 1    46'. 

RYNOORT,  a  town  of  Holland,  011  the  Rhine  ;  Seven 
miles  E.  of  Leyden. 

RYOTS,  the  modern  name  by  which  the  renters  of  land 
are  diltinguifhed  in  Hmduollan.  In  every  part  of  India, 
where  the  native  Hindoo  princes  retain  dominion,  thefc 
Ryots  hold  their  pollcflion  by  a  leafe,  which  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  lurveys 
5  H  2  and 
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and  valuations.  This  arrangement  hasbeen  fo  longeftablilhed, 
and  accords  f;i  well  with  the  ideas  of  the  natives,  concern- 
ing the  diftinction-.  of  cafts,  and  the  functions  allotted  to 
each,  that  it  has  been  inviolably  maintained,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces fubject  either  to  Mahometans  or  Europeans  ;  and  to 
h.nh  it  ferves  as  the  bails  on  which  their  whole  fyftem  of 
finance  is  founded.  In  a  more  remote  period,  before  the 
original  institutions  of  India  were  fubverted  by  foreign  in- 
vaders, the  induftry  of  the  hufbandman,  on  which  every 
member  of  the  community  depended  for  iubfillence,  was  as 
fecure,  as  the  tenure,  by  which  he  held  his  lands,  was  equi- 
table. Even  war  did  not  interrupt  his  labours  or  endanger 
his  property.  It  was  not  uncommon,  we  are  informed, 
that  while  two  hoflile  armies  were  fighting  a  battle  in  one 
field,  the  peafants  were  ploughing  or  reaping  in  the  next 
field  in  perfect  tranquillity.  (Strabo,  lib.  xv. )  Under  a 
form  of  government,  which  paid  fuch  attention  to  all  the 
different  orders  of  which  the  fociety  is  compofed,  particu- 
larly the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  ancients  fliould  defcribe  the  Indians  as  a  moil  happy 
race  of  men  ;  and  that  the  molt  intelligent  modern  ob- 
fervers  P.iould  celebrate  the  equity,  the  humanity,  and  mild- 
nefs  of  Indian  policy.  A  Hindoo  rajah  refembles  more  a 
father  pvefiding  in  a  numerous  family  of  his  own  children, 
than  a  fovereign  ruling  over  inferiors  fubject  to  his  domi- 
nion. He  endeavours  to  fecure  their  happinefs  with  vigi- 
lant folicitude  ;  thev  are  attached  to  him  with  the  moil 
tender  affection  and  inviolable  fidelity.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive men  to  be  placed  in  any  ftate  more  favourable  to  their 
acquiring  all  the  advantages  derived  from  fecial  union.  It 
is  onlv  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  at  eafe,  and  neither  feels 
nor  dreads  oppreilinn,  that  it  employs  its  active  powers  in 
forming  numerous  arrangements  of  police,  tor  fecuriug  its 
enjoyments  and  increafing  them.  Many  arrangements  of 
this  nature  the  Greeks,  though  accultomed  to  their  own 
inftitutions,  the  molt  perfect  at  that  time  in  Europe,  ob- 
ferved  and  admired  among  the  Indians,  and  mention  them  as 
initances  of  high  civilization  and  improvement.  There 
were  eltabiifhed  among  the  Indians  three  diftinct  dalles  of 
officers,  one  of  which  had  it  in  charge  to  infpect  agricul- 
ture, and  every  kind  of  country  work.  They  meafured 
the  portions  of  land  allotted  to  each  renter.  They  had  the 
cuftody  of  the  tanks,  or  public  refervoirs  of  water,  without 
a  regular  diftribution  of  which,  the  fields  in  a  torrid  climate 
cannot  be  rendered  fertile^  They  marked  out  the  courfe  of 
the  highways,  along  which,  at  certain  diltances,  they  erected 
ltones,  to  meafure  the  road  and  direct  travellers.  To  officers 
of  a  fecond  clafs  was  committed  the  inflection  of  the  police 
in  cities  ;  their  functions  of  courfe  were  many  and  various  ; 
iome  of  which  only  we  (hall  fpecify.  They  appropriated 
hdufes  for  the  reception  of  ilrangers ;  they  protected  them 
from  injury,  provided  for  their  fubfiltence,  and,  when  feized 
with  any  diieafe,  they  appointed  phyficians  to  attend  them ; 
and,  on  the  event  of  their  death,  they  not  only  buried  them 
with  decency,  but  took  charge  of  their  effects,  and  re- 
stored them  to  their  relations.  They  kept  exact  regiilers 
of  births  and  of  deaths.  •  They  vifited  the  public  markets, 
and  examined  weights  and  meafures.  The  third  clafs  of 
officers  fuperintended  the  military  department  ;  but,  as  the 
object;  to  which  their  attention  was  directed  are  foreign 
from  the  fubject  of  this  article,  it  is  unneceflary  to  enter 
into  any  detail  with  refpect  to  them. 

There  is  itill  the  fame  attention  to  the  conftru&ion  and 
prefervation  of  tanks,  and  the  diftribution  of  their  waters. 
The  direction  of  roads,  and  placing  (tones  along  them, 
is  ft  ill  an  object  of  police.  Choultries,  or  houfes  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  are  frequent  in  every  part 


of  the  country,  and  are  ufeful,  as  well  as  noble  monuments 
of  Indian  munificence  and  humanity. 

The  precife  mode,  however,  in  which  the  Ryots  of  Hin- 
dooltan  held  their  poffeffions,  is  a  circumitancc  in  its  an- 
cient political  conftitution,  with  refpect  to  which  gentle- 
men of  fuperior  difcernment,  who  have  refided  long  in  the 
country,  and  filled  fome  of  the  higheil  ltations  in  govern- 
ment, have  formed  very  different  opinions.  Some  have 
imagined,  that  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  fovereign 
to  villages  or  fmall  communities,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
under  the  direction  of  their  own  chiefs  or  heads-men, 
laboured  it  in  common,  and  divided  the  produce  of  it  among 
them  in  certain  proportions.  (Defcript.  de  l'lnde,  par  M. 
Bernouilli,  torn.  ii.  223,  &c.)  Others  maintain,  that  the 
property  of  land  has  been  transferred  from  the  crown  to 
hereditary  officers  of  great  eminence  and  power,  denomi- 
nated Zemindars,  who  collect  the  rents  from  the  Ryots,  and 
parcel  out  the  lands  among  them.  Others  contend,  that  the 
office  of  the  Zemindars  is  temporary  and  minifterial,  that 
they  are  merely  collectors  of  revenue,  removeable  at  plea- 
fure,  and  the  tenure  by  which  the  Ryots  hold  their  pofleflions 
is  derived  immediately  from  the  fovereign.  This  laft  opi- 
nion is  fupported,  with  great  ability,  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Zemindary  Tenures  in  the  landed 
Property  of  Bengal,  &c.  This  queftion  (till  continues  to 
be  agitated  in  Bengal,  and  fuch  plaufible  arguments  have 
been  produced  in  fupport  of  the  different  opinions,  that 
although  it  be  a  point  extremely  interefting,  as  the  future 
fyftem  of  Britifh  finance  in  India  appears  likely  to  hinge, 
in  an  effential  degree,  upon  it,  perfons  well  acquainted  with 
the  ftate  of  India,  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  final  and 
fatisfactory  opinion  upon  this  fubject.  (Captain  Kirkpa- 
trick's  Introd.  to  the  Inltitutes  of  Ghazan  Khan.  New 
Afiatic  Mifcell.  N°  II.  p.  130.)  Though  the  fentiments 
of  the  Committee  of  Revenue,  compofed  ot  perfons  emi- 
nent for  their  abilities,  lean  to  aconclufion  againlt  the  here- 
ditary right  of  the  Zemindars  in  the  foil,  yet  the  Supreme 
Council,  in  the  year  1786,  declined,  for  good  reafons,  to 
give  any  decifive  judgment  on  a  fubject  of  iuch  magnitude. 

Mr.  Roufe,  in  his  ingenious  and  inftructive  Differtation 
concerning  the  landed  property  of  Bengal,  adopts  an  opi- 
nion contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Grant,  and  maintains,  with 
laudable  candour  and  liberality  of  fentiment,  that  the  Ze- 
mindars of  Bengal  poilefs  their  landed  property  by  here- 
ditary right.  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  his  "  Hiitorical  Difquifi- 
tion  concerning  India,"  fuggefts,  that  the  poffeffion  of 
land  was  granted  at  firft  during  pleafure,  afterwards  for 
life,  and  at  length  became  perpetual  and  hereditary  pro- 
perty. But  even  under  this  laft  form,  when  land  is  ac- 
quired either  by  purchafe  or  inheritance,  the  manner  in 
which  the  right  of  property  is  confirmed  and  rendered  com- 
plete, in  Europe  by  a  charter,  in  India  by  a  "  Sunnud" 
from  the  fovereign,  feems  to  point  out  what  was  its  original 
ftate.  According  to  each  of  the  theories  above-mentioned, 
the  tenure  and  condition  of  the  Ryots  nearly  refemble  the 
defcription  which  our  author  has  given  of  them.  Their 
ftate,  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  intelligent  obfervers, 
is  as  happy  and  independent  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  race 
of  men  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  The 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  whole  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  parts  of  India  was  very  imperfect,  reprefent 
the  fourth  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  land  as  the  gene- 
ral average  of  rent  paid  to  the  fovereign.  Upon  the  autho- 
rity of  a  popular  author,  who  flourifhed  in  India  prior  to 
the  Chriilian  era,  we  may  conclude,  that  a  fixth  part  of 
the  people's  income  was,  in  his  time,  the  ufual  portion 
of  the  fovereign.  Sacontala,  act  v.  p.  53.)  It  is  now 
3  known, 
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known,  that  what  the  fovcreign  receives  from  land  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  regulated  by 
the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
the  abundance  or  fearcity  of  water,  and  many  other  obvious 
circumflances.  By  the  account  given  of  it,  Dr.  Robertfon 
[ines  that,  in  fome  diitriifts,  it  has  been  raifed  beyond 
its  due  proportion.  One  circumflance  with  refpedt  to  the 
adminiitration  of  revenue  in  Bengal  merits  notice,  as  it  re- 
dounds to  the  honour  of  the  emperor  Akber,  the  wifdom 
of  whofe  government  has  often  been  confpicuous.  A 
general  and  regular  affeffment  of  revenue  in  Bengal  was 
formed  in  It  is  reign.  All  the  lands  were  then  valued,  and 
the  rent  of  each  inhabitant  and  of  each  village  afcertained. 
A  regular  gradation  of  accounts  was  eitablifhed.  The 
rents  of  the  different  inhabitants  who  lived  in  one  neigh- 
bourhood being  collected  together,  formed  the  account  of 
a  village  ;  the  rents  of  feveral  villages  being  next  collected 
into  one  view,  formed  the  accounts  of  a  larger  portion  of 
land.  The  aggregate  of  thefe  accounts  exhibited  the  rent 
of  a  diftridt,  and  the  fum  total  of  the  rents  of  all  the  dif- 
tridts  in  Bengal,  formed  the  account  of  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  province.  From  the  reign  of  Akber  to  the  govern- 
ment ol  Jaffeer  Ali  Cawn,  A.D.  1757,  the  annual  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  modes  of  levying  it,  continued  with 
little  variation.  But  in  order  to  raife  the  fum  which  lie 
had  llipulated  to  pay  the  Englifh  on  his  elevation,  lie  departed 
from  the  wife  arrangements  of  Akber  ;  many  new  modes  of 
afieiiment  were  introduced,  and  exaftions  multiplied.  Ro- 
bertfon's  India. 

RYOZ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Saone ;    11  miles  M.  of  Befancon. 

RYPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ;  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gwalior. — Alio,  a  town  of 
Hindooitan,  in  Bahar  ;  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bahar. 

RYPTICS,  in  Medicine.      See  Riiyi-tics. 

RYR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Welt  Goth- 
land ;   feven  miles  N.E.  of  Uddevalla. 

RYS,  a  lake  of  Denmark,  in  Norland. 

RYSAGON,  in  the  Materia  Mcdha,  a  name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  the  cajfumunar  root. 

RYSBY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Samland  ;    10  miles  N.  of  Calmar. 

RYSEMSEI1,  a  town  of  Norway;  48  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Romfdal. 


RYSEN,  or   Ryssen,  a   town   of  Holland,  in  the   de- 
partment of  Overyfiel,  on  the  river  Reggc  ;   20  miles  N.L 
of  Zutphen. 

RYSSADIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  and  port 
of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  on  the  coalt  of  the 
Iberian  ocean,  between  Seftiaria  Extreriia  and  the  promon- 
tory Mefagonitvs,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It  is  named  by 
Antonine  Rufarder  Colonia,  and  Rufardir  by  Pliny,  who 
places  it  near  the  promontory  "  Solis." 

Ry.ssadium,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  the  Interior 
Libya,  near  the  promontory  Arfinarium,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

RYSSADIUS  Mo.nn,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in  the  In- 
terior Libya,  in  which  Ptolemy  places  the  fburce  of  the 
river  "  Stachier." 

RYSWICK,  in  Geography,  a  large  village  in  Holland, 
fituated  between  the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  a  palace  ;  and  remarkable  for  a  treaty  con- 
cluded here  in  1697  between  England,  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain;  30  miles  S.W.  of  Amlterdam,  and 
two  S.E.  from  the  Hague. 

RYVES,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  born  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool, 
from  whence  he  was  lent  to  Oxford.  He  became  cele- 
brated as  a  civilian  in  Doctors'  Commons,  and  in  the  court 
of  Admiralty.  At  the  accefiion  of  Charles  I.  he  was 
made  king's  advocate,  and  was  knighted.  He  died  in 
1 65 1.  He  wrote  feveral  work-;,  among  which  were  "  The 
Vicar's  Plea;"  "  Hiitona  Navalis  Antiqife  ,"  "  Hiitoria 
Navalis  Media." 

Ryves,  Buuno,  an  Englilh  divine,  and  near  relation 
of  the  preceding.  At  the  reftoratioa  of  Charles  II.  he 
had  the  deanery  of  Windlor  conferred  on  him.  He  was 
alfo  fecretary  to  Gaiter  king  at  arms.  He  was  author 
of  "  Mcrcurius  Rufticus,"  or  "The  Country's  Com- 
plaint," and  divers  other  works,  which  were  popular  in 
their  day. 

RYVORDEN,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  bland  in  the 
North  fea,  near  the  coail  or  Norway.     N.  lat.  590  27'. 

RZECZYCA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Minik,  on  the  Dnieper;  140  miles  S.E.  of  Minfk.  N. 
lat.  52"  10'.     E.  long.   31°  24'. 

RZEMIEN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  die  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  ;  36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Saudomirz. 
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